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WAX— WAX  FIGURES. 


WAX  u  ft  concrete,  nnctaotts-feeltng  substance, 
wki^  pftftftkes  of  the  nature  of  fixed  oil.  It  is 
lecreted  by  bees  in  constructing  their  hives,  and  is 
also,  a  most  abundant  vegetable  production,  enter- 
bf  into  the  composition  of  the  pollen  of  flowers, 
cavcfing  the  envelope  of  the  plum,  and  of  other 
frasta,  especia]]  J  of  the  berry  of  the  mvrica  cerifera, 
mi,  in  nuny  instances,  forming  a  kind  of  varnish  to 
the  wvhte  of  leaves.  It  is  distinguished  from  fat 
nd  Tennoas  bodies  by  its  not  readily  forming  soaps 
when  treated  with  alkaline  solutions.  Common  wax 
is  always  more  or  less  coloured,  and  has  a  distinct, 
peculiar  odour,  both  of  which  it  may  be  deprived 
by  ezponre,  to  thin  slices,  to  air,  light,  and  mois- 
tare,  or  aM>re  speedily  by  the  action  of  chlorine. 
The  art  of  bleaching  wax  consists  in  increasing  its 
•ar^Ke ;  for  which  purpose  it  must  be  melted,  with 
a  degree  of  heat  not  sufficient  to  alter  its  quality;  in 
•  caldron  so  disposed  that  the  melted  wax  may 
tfov  gradaally  through  a  pipe,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
caldron,  into  a  large  wooden  cylinder,  that  tunis 
eoBtioaally  round  its  axis,  and  upon  which  the 
■sited  wax  Calls.  As  the  surface  of  this  cylinder 
u  always  naoistened  with  vrater,  the  wax  falling 
i^  it  does  not  adhere  to  it,  but  quickly  becomes 
•olid  and  flat,  and  acquires  the  form  of  ribands. 
The  continual  rotation  of  the  cylinder  carries  off 
these  ribands  as  fiut  as  they  are  formed,  and  distri- 
Wtes  them  through  the  tub.  When  all  the  wax 
BOW  to  be  whitened  is  thus  formed,  it  is  to  be  put 
tpQB  Inige  frames  covered  with  linen  cloth,  which 
arc  supported  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the 
groftDd,  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  air,  the  dew, 
aadthe  son.  If  the  weather  be  favourable,  the 
coloar  will  be  changed  in  a  few  days.  It  is  then  to 
he  re-«eHed,  and  formed  into  ribands,  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  as  before.  These  opera- 
tions are  to  be  repeated  till  the  wax  is  rendered 
perfrctlj  white,  when  it  is  cast  into  cakes  or 
■oolded  into  candles.  At  ordinary  temperatures, 
wax  is  solid  and  somewhat  brittle ;  but  it  may  be 
easly  cut  with  a  knife,  and  the  fresh  sur&ce  pre- 
sents a  characteristic  appearance,  to  which  the 
aaase  of  waxy  lustre  is  applied.  Its  specific  gravity 
ia<h96.  At  150°  Fahr.,  it  enters  into  fusion,  and 
boils  at  a  high  temperature.  Heated  to  redness  in 
a  dose  reaael,  it  suffers  decomposition,  yielding 
products  very  similar  to  those  which  are  procured 
wder  the  same  circumstances  from  oiL  It  is  insoln- 
)k  in  water,  and  is  only  dissolved  in  small  quantities 

VII. 


when  treated  with  boiling  ether  or  alcohol.  It 
unites  by  the  aid  of  heat,  in  every  proportion,  with 
the  fixed  oils,  the  volatile  oils,and  with  resin.  With 
different  quantities  of  oil,  it  constitutes  the  simple 
liniment  ointment  and  cerate  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Wax,  according  to  John,consists  of  two  different  sub- 
stances, one  of  which  is  soluble,  and  the  other  inso- 
luble, in  alcohol.  To  the  former  the  name  of  cerin 
has  been  given,  and  to  the  latter  that  of  myricin. 
One  hundred  parts  of  wax  are  composed  of 
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See  the  article  Bee. 

WAX  FIGURES.  In  ancient  Greece,  wax  was 
used  for  impressions  of  seals,  for  encaustic  painting, 
and  for  a  varnish  for  marble  walls  and  statues. 
There  was  also  a  distinct  class  of  artists,  called 
puppet-makers  by  the  Greeks,  and  sigillarii  by  the 
Romans,  who  worked  only,  or  chiefly,  in  wax. 
Figures  of  beautiful  boys  in  wax,  often  adorned 
the  bed-rooms  of  the  Greeks.  The  subjects  most 
frequently  represented  in  wax,  however,  belonged 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  branches,  fruits, 
flowers,  wreaths,  &c.  It  was  customary  to  con- 
struct a  little  garden  of  flower-pots  and  fruit-bas- 
kets, in  every  house,  in  honour  of  Adonis,  at  the 
time  of  his  feast ;  but  as  this  was  celebrated  so  early 
in  the  year  that  even  in  Greece  it  was  difficult  to  find 
flowers  and  fruits,  wreaths,  comucopiae,  fruits,  &c. 
of  wax,  were  used  as  substitutes.  In  sorcery,  also, 
wax  figures  were  employed ;  and  Artemidorus  tells 
us,  in  his  work  On  Dreams,  that  waxen  wreaths  in 
dreams  foreboded  sickness  and  death.  The  notori- 
ous Heliogabalus  set  dishes  of  wax  before  his  guests, 
to  tantalize  them  with  representations  of  all  the 
luxuries  in  which  he  revelled.  At  present  wax  is 
used  for  imitations  of  anatomical  preparations,  or  of 
fruits ;  it  also  serves  the  sculptor  for  his  models 
and  studies,  also  for  little  portrait  figures  in  basso 
riiievo.  The  latter  can  be  executed  with  delicacy 
and  beauty ;  but  wax  figures  of  the  size  of  life, 
which  are  often  praised  for  their  likeness,  overstep 
the  proper  limit  of  the  fine  arts.  The  attempt  to 
imitate  life  too  closely,  which,  in  contrast  with 
their  ghastly  fixedness,  has  a  tendency  to  make  us 
shudder.  In  the  genuine  work  of  art  there  is  an 
immortal  life,  in  idea,  which  speaks  to  our  souls 
without  attempting  to  deceive  our  senses.  (See 
Copy.)     The  wax  figure  seems  to  address  the  mor- 
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tal  in  at ;  it  if  a  petrified  picture  of  our  emrthly 
pftrtt.  The  line  at  which  a  work  of  art  should 
ttop,  in  its  approach  to  nature,  is  not  distinctly 
marked ;  but  it  cannot  be  overstepped  without  af- 
fecting us  dtiagreeablj.  In  Florence,  all  parts  of 
the  human  body  are,  at  present,  imitated,  in  co- 
loured wax,  for  the  study  of  anatomy.  More  than 
thirty  rooms,  in  the  palace,  are  filled  with  these 
wax  preparations ;  also  plants  are  found  there,  imi- 
tated to  deception,  in  wax.  Exact  imitations  in 
wax,  of  vegetable  productions,  do  not  produce  the 
same  unpleasant  emotions  as  wax  images  of  men  and 
animals,  because  they  hare,  by  nature,  a  more  sta- 
tionary character. 

The  first  idea  of  forming  figures  of  wax  of  this 
kind  was  conceived  by  Nones,  of  Oenoa,  an  hospital 
physician  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  about 
to  preserve  a  human  body  by  embalming  it ;  but, 
not  being  able  to  prevent  putrefaction  entirely,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  the  body  imitated  as 
accurately  as  possible,  in  wax.  The  abbate  Zum- 
bo,  a  SicOian,  who  understood  nothing  of  anatomy, 
but  was  skilled  in  working  in  wax,  imitated  the 
head  of  the  body  so  perfectly,  under  the  direction 
of  Nones,  in  coloured  wax,  that  many  who  saw  it 
took  it  to  be  the  real  head.  Zumbo  secretly  made 
another  copy,  and  went  with  it  ^  France,  where 
he  pretended  to  have  invented  the  art.  He  soon 
died.  De  Nones  then  had  the  whole  body  perfectly 
copied  by  a  Frenchman  named  De  Lacroix.  In  1721 , 
La  Courege  exhibited  similar  figures  in  Hamburg ; 
and,  in  1737,  others  were  publicly  sold  in  London. 
The  works  of  Ercole  Lelli,  Giovanni  Blanzolini  and 
his  wife,  which  were  formerly  preserved  in  the  in- 
stitute of  Bologna,  and  %rere  thence  carried  to  Pa- 
ris, were  remarkably  fine.  Beautiful  figures  in  wax 
made  by  Anna  Mansolini,  are  preserved  in  Turin 
and  Petersburg.  She  died  in  17&5.  More  modem 
artists  in  this  line,  in  Italy,  are  L.  Calza,  Filippo 
Balugani,  and  Ferrini.  The  celebrated  Fontana, 
in  Florence,  carried  this  art  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  He  received  so  many  orders  that 
he  employed  a  large  company  of  anatomists,  mo- 
del cutters,  wax-moulders,  and  painters.  Tet 
he  generally  confined  himself  to  representations 
of  the  intestines.  Vogt,  in  the  university  of  Wit- 
tenberg, used,  in  his  lectures,  wax  preparations, 
in  imitation  of  the  fine  branches  of  vessels.  Pin- 
son,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Laumonier,  at  Rouen, 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  department,  in 
France.  The  composition  for  this  purpose  consists 
of  four  parts  wax,  three  parts  white  turpentine, 
and  some  olive-oil  or  hog*s  lard,  suitably  coloured. 
The  bulk  of  the  figure  is  formed  with  the  hands : 
the  finer  parts  are  made  with  instruments  of  vari- 
ous forms:  some  figures  are  cast.  The  moulds 
ought  to  be  of  gypsum,  and  consist  of  many  pieces, 
eovered  inside  with  oil.  The  wax  is  poureid  into 
a  hole  at  the  feet,  and  the  whole  is  then  thrown 
into  cold  water,  that  the  wax  mav  be  separated  the 
more  easily.  A  composition,  of  which  sculptors 
form  their  first  models,  consists  of  sixteen  parts 
wax,  two  parts  Burgundy  pitch,  or  shoemaker's 
wax,  and  one  part  hog's  lard  ;  or  of  ten  parts  wax, 
one  turpentine,  as  much  shoemaker's  wax,  and  as 
much  hpg's  lard.  This  is  melted  by  a  slow  fire, 
and  afterwards  well  stirred  and  strained,  so  as  to 
expel  all  the  air.  A  composition  of  wax  and  other 
substances  is  verv  proper  for  impressions  of  figures 
cut  in  stones.  It  is  prepared  thus : — an  ounce  of 
virgin  wax,  melted  slowly  in  a  copper  vessel,  and 
a  drachm  of  sugar  candy  pounded  well,  half  an 


ounce  burnt  soot,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  torpcsi- 
tine.  The  wax  is  warmed  if  a  cast  is  to  be  takes, 
and  the  stone,  having  been  a  little  moistened,  m 
pressed  on  it.  Gem-cutters  use  this  conpoaitiocu 
WAX-MYRTLE,  OE  BAYBERRT  (^hm 
etrifera)  ;  alow,  spreading  shrub.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  with  a  few  indentures  towards  the  es- 
tremity,  and  sprinkled  with  resinous  dota.  The 
bark  and  leaves,  when  bruised,  emit  a  deligfatfal 
fragrance.  The  berries  are  as  large  as  a  pepper- 
com,  and,  when  ripe,  are  covered  with  a  whitish- 
green  wax,  which  is  collected  by  boiling  thcsn: 
the  fat  then  melts  out,  floats  at  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  may  be  skimmed  off.  When  coa- 
gealed,  it  looks  like  tallow  or  wax.  bet  has  a  dirt;. 
green  colour.  It  is  therefore  melted  again,  and  refiiu 
ed,  by  which  means  it  acquires  a  fine  and  pretty  trsM- 
parent  green  colour.  It  is  dearer  than  eomaiOB  tal- 
low, but  cheaper  than  wax.  A  bushel  of  the  berries 
will  yield  four  or  five  pounds.  This  wax  is  oMd 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  nakiif 
candles,  which  bum  slowly  and  with  but  IHtlc 
smoke,  emit  an  agreeable  odour,  and  never  neh 
and  run  down  at  die  sides,  like  tallow  and  spervsi- 
cetl ;  but,  as  thev  do  not  give  a  strosg  light,  ape- 
dally  during  cold  weather,  it  b  usual  to  add  a  por- 
tion of  tallow.  Such  candles  are  a  beautiful  sad 
economical  article,  and  it  is  surprising  they  are  not 
in  more  general  request  A  fine-seented  aad  ex- 
cellent soap,  and  also  sealing-wax,  are  made  fro« 
these  berries.  At  present,  however,  little  vse  k 
made  of  the  bayberry,  except  in  districU  where 
the  bushes  are  rery  abundant.  It  is  oftea  called 
taUow-Mirub^  or  eamdUberrif^ee,  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous,  and  are  disposed  in  amenta.  Far- 
ther information  is  given  in  the  art^de  MfyrtU^WmM, 

WAX  PAINTING.     See  Emanude  Pmmtmf. 

WAX,  Sbalino.     See  SeaUma^Wax. 

WEANING  (of  the  child  ^m  its  mocker's 
breast.)  The  mother's  milk  b  necessary  for  tbe 
new-born  infimt;  but,  after  a  eertaia  period,  tbe 
cutting  of  the  teeth  shows  the  capacity  bmI 
need  which  the  child  has  of  receiving  other  so>Ce« 
ance.  This  takes  place  before  Uie  end  of  tIm 
first  year.  The  age  of  twdve  months,  therefoe, 
may  be  regarded  as  about  the  proper 
weaning.  With  children  who  are  healthy,  i 
their  teeth  early,  it  may  take  place  sdu  i 
with  weak,  sickly  children,  it  most  be  delayed  long- 
er, and  never  should  be  attempted  daring  nckmrm 
or  dentition.  It  is  best  for  both  mother  and  diild 
to  bring  it  about  gradually.  By  so  doing,  th«  a». 
cretion  of  milk  in  the  former  is  gradually  diminish 
ed  ;  and  those  complaints  which  arise  from  suddea 
weaning  are  prevented  ;  while  the  ^ild  b  gra4«. 
ally  accustomed  to  other  kinds  of  susteoanee,  mmd 
the  restlessnew  and  want  of  sleep,  which  are  ao 
troublesome  in  sudden  weaning,  are  avoided.  The 
child  remains  healthy  and  well  nourished.  Por 
this,  it  b  only  necessary,  that  the  mother  should 
give  the  breast  to  the  child  less  frequently, 
offer  it  proper  kinds  of  nourbhment  oftener 
before.  These  must  be,  both  during  the  ^ 
and  some  time  after  it,  very  light  of  digestion,  mkI 
more  fluid  than  solid:  in  particular,  they  shoisld 
have  no  stimulating  qualities,  and  none  that  wrtU 
tend  to  create  aridity,  or  produce  other  marked 
changes  in  the  organic  functions. 

WEAPONS,     See  Arwu. 

WEAR ;  to  cause  a  ship  to  chance  her  eoraa 
from  one  board  to  the  other,  by  turmng  her  stcca 
to  the  wind.     See  Skip» 


WEARMOUTH— WEASEL. 


WEARMOITTH,  Bishop's,  and  MONK 
WEARMOUTH.     See  Sunderland, 

WEASEL  (mtMiela) ;  a  natural  group  of  carni- 
iwMi  qmdnipedB,  recognised  by  the  slender,  elon- 
pitd  form  of  the  body,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
kgi.  The  activity  of  these  animals  is  astonishing ; 
sad  their  flexibility  b  sudi  that  they  are  enabled  to 
fttm  throogh  extremely  narrow  apertures.  They 
raa  with  great  rapidity;  and  the  form  of  their 
BMb  also  permits  their  climbing  on  trees.  Not- 
vithstaoding  their  small  size,  they  are  the  most 
■aponary  of  all  beasts  of  prey,  and  seem  rather  to 
seek  the  blood  than  the  flesh  of  their  victims. 
They  will  leap  upon  the  necks  of  animals  even 
kvfer  than  themselves,  and  never  quit  their  hold 
tin  satiated.  Many  are  extremely  destructive  to 
poahry,  and,  when  they  gain  access  to  them,  com- 
■caee  aa  indiscriminste  slaughter.  They  are  noc- 
tamsl  and  solitary  animals.  Some  of  them  take 
Bp  their  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  habitations ; 
•chert  psfls  their  lives  altogether  in  the  forests ;  and 
others,  again,  frequent  the  borders  of  streams. 
Their  anatomical  structure  corresponds,  in  every 
rwpcft,  with  their  habits  and  disposition.  The 
cariaes  are  long  and  pointed :  the  other  teeth  have 
catting  edges,  and  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
those  of  Um  dog.  The  whiskers  are  long  and 
rntfse.  The  ears  are  small  and  rounded.  There 
•re  five  toes  on  each  loot.  The  neck  is  almost  as 
laip  sa  the  head.  The  fiir  is  usually  composed  of 
tao  torts  of  hairs.  The  skins  of  such  as  inhabit 
aorthcra  cHflMtes  are  in  great  demand,  and  form 
oae  sf  the  principal  objects  of  the  fur  trade. 

The  Eafopean  pole-cat  (Af.  putoriua),  is  fifteen 
•r  eighteen  inches  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the 
origia  of  the  taiL  The  general  colour  is  blackish- 
brown,  paler  on  the  aides,  with  white  spots  on  the 
head.  It  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  farm-houses,  and 
'»  very  destructive  to  poultry,  rabbits,  &c.  It 
onits  a  strong  and  very  disagreeable  odour,  but 
sot  at  all  oookparable  to  that  of  the  skunk. 

The  ferret  (HI  Jnro),  is  perhaps  only  a  variety. 
The  colour  is  yellowish,  or  sometimes  white, 
with  the  eyes  red.  It  is  only  known  in  the  do- 
■csdcated  state,  and  is  employed  to  drive  rabbits 
ost  of  their  burrows.  Accordmg  to  Strabo,  it  was 
koaght  originally  from  Africa. 

The  ermine  (Af,  erminea),  is  about  nine  inches 
is  leugth  fitim  the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail ; 
«ai  the  latter  measures  about  four  inches.  Li 
wBimer,  the  colour  is  chestnut-brown  above,  and 
yeOewisb-white  beneath  ;  and  in  this  state,  the 
mintl  \m  sooietimes  called  the  Mtoat ;  but,  in  win- 
tar,  it  b  entirely  pare  white,  with  the  exceptimi 
of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  black  at  all  seasons. 
Itii  fond  of  wild  and  rocky  situations,  and  is  found 
in  all  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  wivter  skins  form  a  well-known  article  of 
foSMaerce.  It  ia  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rsdwm's  bay. 

ThctriM  weasel  (Jf.  vidgaris),  is  only  about 
«tx  iachea  in  length  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  the 
tA  aa  inch  and  a  half.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
hady,  as  well  as  the  tail,  sre  dear  brown,  and  the 
aadar  parte  geocrally  white.  It  is  found  in  the 
HwpiiaU  parts  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  fre- 
^Bsatathc  vicinity  of  habitations. 

The  mtnk  (M.  hdrtola)  is  entbely  of  a  deep- 
Waa,  exerpt  a  white  spot  on  the  lower  lip,  which 
tnatmncs  extends  in  a  straight  line  to  the  middle 
tf  the  throat.  This  snimal  Uvea  in  the  vicinity  of 
and  feeds  on  frogs,  fish,  &c:  in 


short,  in  habits  and  appearance,  it  strongly  resem- 
bles the  otter  in  miniature.  The  membrane  which 
connects  the  toes  is  remarkable  for  its  extent, 
which  structure  renders  the  animal  better  adapted 
for  an  aquatic  life:  accordingly,  the  mink  swims 
and  dives  with  great  facility,  and  can  remain  under 
water  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  does 
not,  however,  confine  itself  strictly  to  the  water, 
but  sometimes  invades  the  poultry  yards,  when  it 
commits  as  great  ravages  as  any  of  the  tribe.  It  is 
found  throughout  North  America,  from  Carolina  to 
Hudson's  bay,  and  is  also  common  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Siberia. 

The  pine  martin  (ilf.  martes)  is  nearly  as  large  as 
a  cat.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  fulvous  brown,  in- 
clining to  blackish  on  the  limbs  and  tail,  with  a 
large  yellowish  patch  on  the  throat.  It  lives  only 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  ascending  trees  to  sur- 
prise birds  and  squirrels,  and  often  occupying  the 
nest  of  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth 
its  young.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  both 
continents.  A  vast  amount  of  the  skins  are  annu- 
ally collected  in  Canada.  The  fur  is  used  in  menu- 
facturing  hats,  and  is  most  generally  preferred  for 
ornamenting  and  increasing  the  warmth  of  winter 
dresses. 

The  European  martin  {M,  foind)  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  a  large  patch  of  white  on  the 
throat.     It  appears  to  be  confined  to  Europe. 

The  fisher,  or  pekan  (3f.  Canadensis),  is  readily 
distinguished  by  its  larger  size,  being  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail, 
which  measures  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  inches. 
The  general  colour  is  brown,  with  some  of  the  haire 
grayish  at  the  extremities.  The  name  is  an  im- 
proper one,  for  it  by  no  means  frequents  the  vidnity 
of  water,  but  preys  on  small  quadrupeds,  birds  and 
their  eggs,  &c. :  indeed,  its  mode  of  life  is  similar, 
in  every  respect,  to  that  of  the  pine  martin.  It  is 
peculiar  to  North  America,  and  is  found  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  sixty-second  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  sable  (M.  zibellina).  All  the  preceding 
species  have  naked  tubercles  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  but,  in  the  sable,  these  parts  are  entirely 
covered  with  hair.  The  general  colour  of  the  fiir 
is  brown,  more  or  less  brilliant,  with  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  throat  and  neck  grayish.  It  lives  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  pine  martin,  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  and  inhabits  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  This  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  tribe,  not  only  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the 
fur,  but  from  the  horrors  of  the  chase,  carried  on  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  among  mountains  covered  with 
ice,  and  in  the  deepest  snows,  in  the  coldest  and 
most  desolate  regions  to  which  man  has  yet  pene- 
trated.  It  was  the  search  for  sables  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Eastern  Siberia.  Their  skins 
form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  with  the 
Russians. 

3f.  hwo  of  F.  Cuvier  is  a  species  from  Canada, 
having  the  fur  almost  as  fine  as  that  of  the  sable, 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  covered  with  hair  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown 
colour,  with  the  feet  and  tail  darker.  Little  is 
known  of  this  animal,  or  of  the  district  which  it 
inhabits.  A  specimen  was  obtained  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  during  their  journey  to  the  Pacific,  and  is 
now  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  museum.  Ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  skins  of  the  sable  are  common 
among  the  furs  sent  from  the  extreme  north-western 
point  of  America  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite 
angle  of  Asia. 

a2 


WEAVING— WEBER. 


WEAVING,  tbe  art  of  producing  dotb.  by  tbe 
combination  of  flexible  fibres,  it  performed  upon  a 
frame  called  a  hom^  the  inrention  of  which  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Egyptians.  It  has,  however,  re- 
ceived many  modifications  and  great  improvements 
in  modem  times,  and  is  differently  constructed,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  tbe  texture  to  be  produced, 
The  art  of  weaving,  both  by  the  hand  and  by  tbe 
power  of  steam  or  water,  will  be  described  in  the 
Supplement  to  this  work.  Meanwhile,  we  give 
the  following  short  summarv  of  the  processes  of 
dressing  and  weaving  from  Bigelow's  Technology. 

**  Dretting,  As  the  threads  which  constitute 
the  Mrarp  are  liable  to  much  friction  in  the  process 
of  weaving,  they  are  subjected  to  an  operation 
called  dreuimg,  the  object  of  which  is  to  increase 
their  strength  and  smoothness,  by  agglutinating  their 
fibres  together.  To  this  end,  they  are  pressed  be- 
tween rollers  impregnated  with  mucilage  made  of 
starch,  or  some  gelatinous  material,  and  immediately 
afterwards  brought  in  contact  vrith  brushes,  which 
pass  repeatedly  over  them,  so  as  to  lay  down  tbe 
fibres  in  one  direction,  and  remove  the  superfluous 
mucilage  from  them.  They  are  then  dried  by  a 
series  of  revolving  fans,  or  by  steam  cylinders,  and 
are  ready  for  the  loom. 

WeavUg,  Woven  textures  derive  their  strength 
firom  the  same  force  of  lateral  adhesion,  which  re- 
tains the  twisted  fibres  of  each  thread  in  their  sitfia. 
tions.  The  manner  in  which  these  textures  are 
formed  is  readily  understood.  On  inspecting  a 
piece  of  plain  cloth,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two 
distinct  sets  of  threads  running  perpendicularly  to 
each  other.  Of  these,  the  longitudinal  threads 
constitute  the  warp,  while  the  transverse  threads 
are  called  the  woof,  weft,  or  filling,  and  consist  of  a 
single  thread  passing  backwards  and  forwards.  In 
weaving  with  the  common  loom,  the  warp  is  wound 
upon  a  cylindrical  beam  or  roller.  From  this  the 
thread  passes  through  a  harness,  composed  of  mov- 
able  parts,  called  the  heddles,  of  which  there  are 
two  or  more,  consisting  of  a  series  of  vertical  strings, 
connected  to  frames,  and  having  loops  through  which 
the  warp  passes.  When  the  heddles  consist  of  more 
than  one  set  of  strings,  the  sets  are  called  leaves. 
E^h  of  these  heddles  receives  its  portion  of  the 
alternate  threads  of  the  warp,  so  that,  when  they 
are  moved  reciprocally  up  and  down,  the  relative 
position  of  the  alternate  threads  of  the  warp  is  re- 
versed. Each  time  that  the  warp  is  opened  by  the 
separating  of  its  alternate  threads,  a  shuttle,  contain- 
ing  the  woof,  is  thrown  across  it.  and  the  thread  of 
woof  is  immediately  driven  into  its  place  by  a  frame 
called  a  latf,  furnished  with  thin  reeds  or  wires, 
placed  among  the  warp  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
The  woven  piece,  as  fast  as  it  is  completed,  is 
wound  up  on  a  second  beam  opposite  to  the  first. 
Power  looms  driven  by  water  or  steam,  although  a 
late  invention,  are  now  universally  introduced  into 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  wool. 

As  the  motions  of  the  loom  are  chiefly  of  a  reci- 
procating kind,  they  are  produced,  in  some  looms, 
by  the  agency  of  crankn,  and  in  others  by  cams  or 
wipers,  acting  upon  weights  or  springs. 

Tw  Uing,  In  the  mode  of  plain  weaving  last 
described,  it  will  be  observed  that  every  thread  of 
the  warp  crosses  at  every  thread  of  the  woof,  and 
Pice  versa.  In  articles  which  are  twilled  or  tweeled, 
this  is  not  the  case;  for,  in  this  manufiscture,  onlv 
the  (bird,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  &c.  threads  cross  each 
other  to  form  the  texture.  In  the  coarsest  kinds, 
cvei)  third  thread  is  crossed  ;  but.  in  finer  fabrics. 


the  intervals  are  less  frequent,  and,  in 
fine  twilled  silks,  the  '*rossing  does  not  take  pbcc 
till  the  sixteenth  interval.  A  loom  invented  io  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  by  Mr  Batchelder.  of 
Lowell,  has  been  applied  to  the  weaving  of  twilM 
goods  by  %rater-power.  Twilled  fisbrics  are  thicker 
than  plain  ones  when  of  the  same  fineneaa,  and  norr 
flexible  when  of  the  same  thickness.  They  arc 
also  more  susceptible  of  ornamental  varistioBft. 
Jeans,  dimoties,  serges,  &c.,  are  spedmeiis  of  thii 
kind  of  texture. 

Double  Weavina.  In  this  spedes  of  weaving,  the 
fabric  is  composed  of  two  webs,  each  of  which  rotw 
sists  of  a  separate  warp  and  a  separate  woof.  The 
two,  however,  are  interwoven  at  intervals,  so  as  to 
produce  various  figures.  The  junctioii  of  tbe  two 
webs  is  formed  by  passing  them  at  intervals  throa|(k 
each  other,  so  that  each  particular  part  of  botk  n 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below.  It  foUowi 
that,  when  different  colours  are  emplojred,  aa  in 
carpeting,  the  figure  is  the  same  on  both  sides,  bat 
the  colour  is  reversed.  The  weaving  of  double 
cloths  is  commonly  performed  by  a  compUcBicd 
machine,  called  a  drawdoom,  in  wluch  the  weaver, 
aided  by  an  assistant,  or  by  machinery,  has  the  eon- 
mand  of  each  particular  thread  by  its  nuDber.  Be 
works  by  a  pattern,  in  which  the  figare  before  kta 
is  traced  in  squares,  agreeably  to  which  the  tbread* 
to  be  moved,  are  selected  and  raised  before  eark 
insertion  of  the  woof.  Kidderminster  carpets  aMi 
Marseilles  quilts  are  spedmens  of  this  node  ti 
weaving. 

Cross  Weaving.  This  method  is  used  to  prodort 
the  lightest  fabrics,  such  as  gauze,  netting,  oatgvt, 
&c  In  the  kinds  of  weaving  which  have  been  prr» 
viously  described,  the  threads  of  tbe  warp  alwai  s 
remain  parallel  to  each  other,  or  without  rroasiBf . 
But,  in  gauze  weaving,  the  two  threads  of  wvp 
which  pass  between  the  same  splits  of  tbe  renU^ 
are  crossed  over  each  other,  and  partially  twiafed, 
like  a  cord,  at  every  stroke  of  the  loon.  They  anc, 
however,  twisted  to  the  right  and  left  alternately. 
and  each  shot,  or  insertion  of  the  woof,  preserve* 
the  twist  which  the  warp  has  received.  A  grcttt 
variety  of  fandful  textures  are  produced  by  rarU- 
tions  of  the  same  general  plan.'* 

WEBER,  GoDFBiY,  a  theoretical  and  practicml 
musidan,  bom  at   Freinsheim,  near  MaobdBi,   h» 
1779,  studied  law,  and  received  an  appointmest  «« 
jurist,  but,  at  the  same  time,  devoted  himself  to  a»»> 
sic.  The  flute  and  violoncello  were  his  instnuDent*. 
He  subsequently  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  tbe 
theory  of  music,  and  published  numerous  artidea  mm 
this  subject  in  the  I^ipsic  and  Vienna  Musical  G»- 
zettes,  in  the  great  German  Encyclopsdia  (edited 
by  Ersch  and  Gauber),  in  the  musical  gazette  rmUed 
Cecilia,  edited  by  himself,  &c.  he,  and  in  hia  dis- 
tinguished work.  Essay  towards  a  systematic  Tlse^ 
ory  of  the  Art  of  Composition  for  Self-instruction, 
with  Notes  for  SchoUrs  (2d  ed.  1824seq..4  volm.^, 
and  his  General  Doctrine  of  Music  for  Teachers  «ttd 
Learners  (Darmstadt,  182*2).     He  was  eventval]^ 
appointed  advocate-general  of  the  court  of  rr>— 
tion  in  Darmstadt,  and  received  titles  and  ordera^ 
He  composed  many  songs,  also  a  collection  cmll«^ 
the  Lyre  and  Sward,  not  to  be  confounded  witb  thc- 
songs  under  tbe  same  title  composed  by  Cb»H«« 
Maria  von  Weber.     There  are  also  other  rompo**. 
tions  of  his.     He  invented  the  musical  chroooaet^r. 
(See  Tme.)     His  inquiries  respecting  the  genKSa**-. 
ness  of  Mo7art*s  requiem,  have  involved  him  m   w». 
riout  controversies. 


WEBER. 


WEBER,  Henry  William,  was  the  son  of  a 
iitiTe  of  Westphalia,  who  was  married  to  an  Eng> 
hA  bdy,  and  settled  as  a  merchant  at  St  Peters- 
barf,  where  the  son  was  bom  in  1783.  His  father 
ij\ng  when  he  was  but  three  years  old,  his  mother 
itnate^  into  Saxony,  and  her  son  received  his  edu- 
oMtoo  at  a  Germany  university.  At  the  age  of 
loQrteeo  he  quitted  Germany  for  England,  and, 
adopting  the  profession  of  medicine,  attended  lec- 
tures one  winter  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  went  to 
iaiih  bis  studies  at  Jena.  Returning  to  Edinburgh 
to  obtain  a  medical  diploma,  he  there  formed  an 
Mqotintance  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  employed 
hia  ffl  various  literary  labours.  In  1808,  he  com- 
Bcaeed  his  career  by  publishing  a  new  edition  of 
the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  a  Poem  of  the  Six- 
teentb  Century,  which  was  followed  by  Metrical 
Boaunees  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fif- 
teenth Centuries,  from  ancient  Manuscripts,  with 
m  btroduction.  Notes,  and  a  Glossary  (3  vols.) ; 
md,  in  conjunction  with  Jamieson,  he  produced  a 
work  entitled  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities, 
frea  the  earliest  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Ro- 
BiBccs  (1814,  4to.).  In  September,  1816,  Mr 
Weber  became  disordered  in  his  intellects,  in  which 
itste  be  remained  till  his  decease,  in  1818.  Be- 
ades  the  works  already  noticed,  Mr  Weber  pub- 
liibed  editions  of  the  Plays  of  Ford  (2  vols,  8vo.), 
■sd  of  those  ofBemnmont  and  Fletcher  (14  vols.^; 
W  his  execution  of  these  undertakings  did  not  add 
10  bit  reputation ;  and  his  errors  as  a  dramatic  com- 
nentator,  were  exposed  by  Mr  Gifford. 

WEBER,  Cha&les  Maaia  von,  was  bom  Dec. 
18, 1786i,  at  Eutin,  in  Holstein,  and  received  a  very 
carcfa]  education.  Painting  and  music  occupied  his 
attcadoQ  in  his  leisure  hours.  His  efforts  in  the 
fanDCf  art  were  not  without  success.  But  music 
gradually  took  entire  possession  of  him.  As  soon 
a  bit  ^her  obaerTed  the  promise  of  distinguished 
taleot  in  his  son,  he  fostered  it  with  great  care. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1796,  he  went  to  Mu- 
nub,  and  his  talent  for  dramatic  music  began  to  de- 
velope  itself.  He  wrote,under  the  eyes  of  his  teacher, 
la  opera  called  the  Power  of  Love  and  Wine ;  also 
a  Baw,  and  other  compositions,  all  of  which  he 
sobieqaently  burned.  Soon  after,  he  became  pos- 
MSfd  with  the  idea  of  excelling  Sennafelder's  new 
iareation  of  lithography.  He  thought  that  be  had 
^•cova^  a  better  process,  and  went  Mrith  bis  fa- 
tber  to  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  where  all  the  necessary 
Bsterials  teemed  to  be  at  hand.  But  he  soon  gave 
■p  bis  idea,  and  with  redoubled  zeal  resumed  his  ap- 
plication  to  his  music.  Six  variations  of  his  were 
pobhahcd  at  that  time  in  Munich.  When  a  boy  of 
foarteeo.  he  composed  an  opera  (the  Bfaid  of  the 
^ood),  which  was  performed  in  1600,  and  acquired 
•  edebrity  subsequently  dingreeable  to  the  author, 
vbo  bad  come  to  consider  it  «  very  immature  pro- 
^adioB.  In  1602,  he  made  a  musical  journey  with 
bii  frtber,  and  collected  and  studied  theoretical 
vorics  on  music  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and,  having 
b«a  led,  by  his  own  reflections,  to  study  harmony 
fboroaghly,  ibrmed  a  musical  system  of  his  own,  in 
kbieb  be  adopted  the  excellent  rules  of  the  old 
■■tert.  He  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  became 
JefWBted  with  the  inmiortal  Haydn,  and  with 
to^,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness. 

SVogler's  advice,  he  gare  up  for  a  time,  though 
b  reluctance,  the  composition  of  large  pieces, 
■i  itadied  for  two  years  the  works  of  the  greatest 
^en.^  At  the  same  time,  he  acquired  great  pi  o- 
aB^ey  in  playing  oo  the  piano.    During  tiiis  time. 


he  published  only  a  few  small  works.     He  then 
went,  as  musical  director,  to  Breslau,  where  he 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  Bubezahl,  an  opera 
by  Rhode.     In  1806,  Eugene,  duke  of  Wflrtemberg, 
induced  him  to  go  to  Carlsruhe,  in  Silesia,  where 
he  wrote   two  symphonies,  several  concerts,  &c. 
He   soon  after  followed   the  duke  to  Stuttgard, 
where  he  wrote  his  opera  Silvana ;  re-wrote  his 
cantata  the  First  Tone,  several  overtures,  &c  ; 
and  composed  much  for  the  piano.     In  1810,  he 
set  out  for  France,  Munich,  Berlin,  &c.,  and  wrote 
his  opera  Abu^Hassan.     From  1813  to  1816.  he 
directed  the  opera  in  Prague,  where  he  composed 
the  great  cantata  Battle  and  Victory,  which,  though 
imposing  by  its  grandeur  and  copiousness  of  ideas, 
does  not  yet  show  a  settled  style.     Living  only  for 
his  art,  he  gave  up  his  place,  when  his  purpose — 
the  entire  re-organization  of  the  opera,  Mras  effected. 
In  1816,  he  lived  in  Berlin,  where  he-received  an 
invitation   to  form  a  German  opera  at  Dresden, 
which  be  accepted,  and  to  which  he  devoted  all 
his  powers.     There  he  wrote,  besides  several  in- 
strumental pieces,  various   occasional  cantata;   a 
mass  and  offertorium   (1818)  for  the  day  of  ttie 
king's  baptism,  which  was  afterwards  followed  by 
a  second  one;   and  his  Der  Freyschutz  (text  by 
Kind),  which  was  first  performed  in  Berlin  in  1821, 
and  since  that  time  has  acquired  universal  reputa- 
tion;   and  several  melodies,  which,  like  some  of 
Mozart*s,  are  sung,  and  even  whistled,  wherever 
Europeans  or  their  descendants  are  found.     At  the 
same  time,  he  composed  the  music  for  Preziosa, 
The  uncommon  success  of  Der  Freyschutz  procured 
him  an  invitation  to  compose  an  opera  for  Vienna, 
for  which  purpose  madame  de  Cbezy  wrote  for  him 
Euryanthe,  after  an  old  French  tale.     This  M'ork 
occupied  him  chiefly  from  1822  to  the  autumn  of 
1623;   and,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  be 
travelled   to  Vienna   to   direct   its   performance, 
which  took  place,  for  the  first  time,  October  25, 
1623.     It  met  with  great  applause.     In  1824,  We- 
her  received  from  London  an  invitation  to  compose 
Oberon  for  Covent-garden  theatre.     The  first  act 
was  sent  him  at  the  same  time.     He  prepared  him- 
self for  it  by  studying  English.     But  the  numerous 
duties  of  his  appointment,  often  increased  by  the 
addition  of  those  of  his  colleague,  Morlacbi,  who 
was  in  ill  health,  and  often  went  to  Italy,  together 
with  his  devotion   to  study,  impaired  bis  health. 
He  went,  in  the  summer  of  1825,  to  Ems.     To- 
wards the  end  of  1825,  he  directed  the  performance 
of  his  Euryanthe  on  the  stage  of  Berlin.  His  health 
grew  worse  in  1826.     In  February,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  finished  his  magnificent  Oberon^ 
directed  the  performance  of  it,  and  on  the  day  when 
Der  Freyschutz  was  to  be  performed  for  his  benefit 
(June  5),  breathed  his  last.     Weber  made  an  epoch 
in  opera  music,  produced  much  that  wab  new,  ap- 
plied the  instruments  with  great  effect,  and,  in  fact, 
gave  a  new  life  to  the  opera.     The  songs  of  the 
spirits  in  Oberon  have  a  peculiarly  ideal  character. 
Unfortunately,  his  comic  opera  the  Three  Pintos, 
on  which  he  had  laboured  for  several  years,  was 
left  unfinished.     Weber  united  many  great  musical 
qualities :  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  original 
composers,  a  great  performer,  showing  peculiar  ori- 
ginality in  piano  playing,  an  ardent,  judicious  and 
intelligent  director,  equally  at  home  in  the  aestheti- 
cal  and  in  the  technical  parts  of  his  art, — but  also 
a  very  intellectual    and  accomplished  man,  with 
higher  and  more  philosophical  views  of  life  than 
artists   often  have.      Besides   the   works  already 
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mentioned,  bii  published  oompoiitioiis  compriae  a' 
number  of  inttrumt ntal  pieces  etpedalljr  for  con- 
certmiido  instruments,  snd  calcnkted  for  accom- 
plished performers  (concerts,  concertinos,  pot-pour- 
ris and  harmony  pieces  for  the  piano-forte,  clarionet, 
bassoon,  bom,  violoncello,  sonatas,  rariations,  polo- 
naises and  dances,  some  symphonies,  and  a  quintet- 
to  for  the  clarionet),  various  cantatas,  vocal  pieces 
for  four  voices,  and  songs  (particularly  the  composi- 
tions of  Komer's  Lyre  and  Sword,  which  Cave  be- 
come truly  national  songs  of  the  Oermans).  The 
Posthumous  Works  of  Ch.  M.  von  Weber  (Dres- 
den, 1828),  containing  the  results  of  his  views  and 
experience,  are  of  much  interest.  Weber  was  an 
excellent  man,  a  kiJid  husband,  a  careful  lather,  and 
a  faithful  friend. 

WEBSTER,  John,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  was  clerk  of  the  parish  of  St 
Andrew,  Holbom,  and  a  member  of  the  company 
of  merchant  tailors.  His  works  are  the  White 
Devil,  or  the  Tragedy  of  P.  Giordano  Ursini,  Duke 
of  Brachiano,  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Vittoria 
Corombona,  the  famous  Venetian  Courtesan  (161*2); 
the  Devil's  Law-Case,  a  tragi-coroedy  (1623) ;  the 
Duchess  of  Malfy,  a  tragedy  (1623) ;  Appius  and 
Virginia,  a  tragedy  (1654)  ;  the  Thradan  Wonder, 
a  comical  history  (1661) ;  and  a  Cure  for  a  Cuckold, 
a  comedy  (1661).  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
pageant,  exhibited  in  1624,  by  the  tailors*  company ; 
and  he  assisted  Dekker  in  writing  Wyatt's  History. 

WECHABITES.     See  Wahabee$. 

WEDDERBITRN,  Alexanoeb,  earl  of  Rosslyn, 
a  distinguished  English  lawyer,  eldest  son  of  Peter 
Wedderbum,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of 
justice  in  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1733,  and  bred  to  the 
law  in  his  native  country,  but  early  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  by  which  moiety  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1757.  He  rapidly  acquired  repuUtion. 
and  also  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earls  of  Bute 
and  Mansfield.  He  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
in  1771.  in  which  office  he  insulted  Franklin,  in 
arguing  before  the  privy  council  on  American  af- 
fiurs.  In  1778,  he  was  made  attomey-general,  and, 
in  1760,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  with 
the  title  of  lord  Loughborough.  He  adhered  to 
the  party  of  Mr  Fox  when  Mr  Pitt  first  came  into 
power ;  but  joined  the  administration,  with  many 
others,  under  the  alarm  produced  by  the  French 
revolution  in  1793,  when  he  succeeded  lord  Thurlow 
as  chancellor,  which  office  he  held  until  1801,  when 
he  retired  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Rosslyn.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  was  able,  plausible,  subtle  and  eloquent ; 
as  a  politician,  rather  a  partisan  than  a  statesoMU, 
but  serviceable  to  the  side  which  he  espoused.  He 
died  without  issue,  January  3, 1805.  Lord  Rossi jrn 
wrote  a  work  on  the  mana^enient  of  prisons. 

WEDDING.  WEDLOCK.  See  Maniagt,  and 
Buaband  and  Wife, 

WEDGE.     See  Mechmie*, 

WEDGWOOD,  JosiAH,  an  ingenious  improver 
of  the  pottery  manufacture,  was  bora  in  August, 
1730,  and  was  the  younger  son  of  a  jx>tter,  at 
Bursiem,  in  Stafibrdshire,  to  whose  business  he 
succeeded.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
discoveries  of  new  species  of  earthen  ware  and 
porcelain,  as  well  as  by  the  taste  and  fancy  dis- 
played in  the  forms  and  decorations  of  the  various 
results  of  his  ingenuity.  So  important  was  the 
result,  that  in  a  very  few  years  he  turned  the  cur- 
rent of  importation  of  the  finer  earthen  wares  into 
that  of  exportation.  In  1763,  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  new  species  of  ware,  which  received  the  name 


of  quetiiB  w&re,  and,  continuing  fab  experiacatal 
researdies,  added  six  other  diAerent  species  of  ware 
to  the  English  manufacture.  He  was  versed  la 
several  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  iavaotcd 
a  pyrometer  for  measuring  the  higher  degrees  of 
heat  employed  in  the  various  arts.  He  was  also  the 
proposer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  uniting  the 
Trent  and  Mersey,  and  subsequently  coauBvnieBt* 
ing  with  the  Severn  and  the  Grand  Junction  caaaL 
To  this  navigation,  which  was  of  the  greatest  bca^ 
fit  to  the  pottery  district,  he  added  a  tumpike-road, 
ten  miles  in  length,  which  gave  still  greater  ^dit- 
ties to  that  extensive  branch  of  maoutactnre.  His 
own  pottery  was  near  Newcastle-under-Line,  ia 
Staffordshire,  where  he  built  a  village,  which  he 
called  Etruria.  In  1786,  he  was  the  ptooMMcr  of 
an  association  in  London,  denominated  the  general 
chamber  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  ;  aad 
he  much  distinguished  himself  by  opposing  Mr  Pitt's 
proposition  for  adjusting  the  commercial  intcreoorae 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  His  death 
took  place  January  3. 1785,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 
To  great  public  spirit  and  an  open  hand  in  tKe  dis- 
tribution of  the  large  fortune  which  he  acquired  by 
his  spirit  and  enterprise,  in  beoefidal  objiacta  aad 
institutions,  Mr  Wedgwood  united  great  private 
benevolence,  and  was  a  benefactor  to  the  poor  ia 
the  most  enlarged  sense  of  the  term.  He  ww  a 
member  of  the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies.  A 
striking  bust  of  him,  by  Nollekins,  is  placed  io  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Peter,  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.     See  China  Wart  and  White  Wmre. 

WEDNESDAY ;  the  fourth  day  of  the  waek 
(in  Latin,  dies  Meremrii,  whence  the  French  Mer- 
credi,  the  Italian  MercoUdi,  kc).  The  GemaM 
call  it  Mittwoche  (mid-week).  The  English  mme 
is  derived  from  the  old  Scandinavian  deity  Odia  ar 
Woden.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  Vodenwdmtf ;  m 
Swedish,  Odentdaa ;  in  Dutch,  Woentdm^,  We 
find  the  same  prefix  in  the  name  of  soo»e  Engfisfa 
towns :  Wednesbury.  Wedn^sfield,  ke.  See  ITedL 
See.  also.  Atk-WedmeBda^, 

WEEK.     The  week  approadies  pretty  nearly  to 
a  quarter  of  a  Innatinn ;  but  this  division  of  time 
has  no  obvious  foundation  in  nature.     It  appcnra. 
notwithstanding,  to  have  prevailed  very  extmatvcly 
over  the  world  from  the  earliest  tiroes ;  aad,  what 
is  remarkable,  the  days  of  the  week  are  generally 
named  after  the  sun  and  pbneta,  only  six  plant' ta 
having  been  known  to  the  andents.     This  manner 
of  distinguishing  a  series  of  seven  days  is  fbond  to 
be  the  same  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  lodinna 
and  Chinese.     Still  the  order  is  not  that  of  tfac  dis- 
tances,  magnitude  or  brightness  of  the  plant  is. 
The  fbllowing  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  adofitod 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  names  and  aiiaaigew 
ment  of  the  days  of  the  week  : — The  planetary  nr^ 
nmgement  of  Ptolemy  was  thust  1.  Satorm;  %. 
Jupiter;    3.    Mars;    4.  the   Sun;    6.  Venns;    & 
Mercury;  7.  the  Moon.      Each  of  these  planet* 
was  supposed  to  preside  successively  over  emA  bow 
of  the  twenty-four  of  each  day,  in  the  order  nbove 
given.     In  this  way,  Saturn  would  preside   over 
the  first  hour  of  the  first  day,  Jupiter  over  thm  sn- 
cond  hour.  Mars  over  the  third,  the  son  ovrr  tW 
fourth,  and  so  on.     Thus  the  sun,  presiding  omr 
the  fourth,  eleventh  and  eighteenth  hours  o€  tW 
first  day,  would  preside  over  the  first  hour  o€  %hm 
second  dmj ;  and,  carrying  on  the  series,  the  osooa 
would  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  tiie  third  dny« 
Blars  over  the  first  hour  of  the  fourth  day,  Manjniy 
over  the  first  hour  of  the  litth  day,  Jupiter  o«cr 
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tW  fifit  boor  of  the  lizth  day,  and  Venui  over  the 
fint  boor  of  tbe  teventh  day.  Hence  the  names  of 
tWdajfl  yet  used  in  the  learned  professions :  1.  dies 
Sttwrmi  (Saturday) ;  2.  dies  SoUs  (Sunday) ;  3. 
dm  Lout  (Monday)  ;  4.  dUi  Mortis  (Tuesday)  ; 
5.  dittMeraai  (Wednesday) ;  6.  dtesJovU  (Thurs- 
Uf);  7.  dUM  Veneris  (Friday).  Tbe  English  names 
of  tbe  days  of  tbe  week  are  derived  from  the 
Saioos,  and  are  partly  adopted  from  tbe  more  ci vil- 
lus nations  of  antiquity.  For  tbe  etymology  of 
tic  Eagliib  names,  see  tbe  separate  articles. 

WEENINX,  John  Baptist,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
pitster,  was  b<^  at  Amsterdam,  in  1621.  He  was 
tW  too  of  an  architect,  and  became  tbe  pupil  of 
Abrabsoi  Bloemart.  A^r  residing  some  time  in 
Itilj,  be  returned  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Utrecht, 
vbcrebe  died  in  1660.  He  painted  small  landscapes, 
bbonIi  and  historical  pieces  with  great  accuracy 
■ad  ptrfectlon,  bot  was  deficient  in  variety. — His 
MS  Jokm^  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1644,  was  more 
£iciafuisbed.  He  studied  at  first  under  his  father, 
and  acqmred  great  skill  in  tbe  delineation  of  ani- 
■sk  Still  life,  tbe  chase,  dead  game,  &c,  are  re- 
prcseoted  in  bis  works  with  an  inimitable  truth  and 
rest  beaoty  of  colouring.  He  died  at  Amst-erdam, 
n  1719. 

WEEVIL  (ewreuHo)i  a  genus  of  hard-shelled 
Wrtlet,  easily  recognised  by  baring  the  head  pro- 
\«a^  into  a  long  homy  snout,  at  the  end  of  which 
tW  Boatb  is  situated.  By  later  naturalists,  this 
W  fcrj  justly  been  considered  as  a  fiunily  of  in- 
»fta,  nd  has  been  divided  into  numerous  genera. 
TWr  insects  have  four  joints  to  each  of  the  tarsi ; 
tkc  tttcaoB  arise  frocn  the  snout  above  mentioned, 
m  QMisIli  clavate,  and  in  most  of  the  genera  form 
aa  sa|le  st  tbe  apex  of  the  first  joint :  the  abdomen 

■  aQ  ti  Isrge.  The  larvs  are  entirely  destitute  of 
fed,  sad  live,  some  in  tbe  interior  of  seeds,  others 
n  wood,  in  the  interior  of  stems,  under  tbe  bark  of 
trecs^  ia  fiuits,  in  the  hardest  nuts,  and  some  even 
m  the  interior  of  tbe  bodies  of  other  insects.  In 
tbdr  perfect  state,  all  these  insects  feed  on  different 
larts  of  plants*  but  especially  on  leaves  and  the 
pBlsJi  of  flowers. 

Tke  weevil  proper  (calandra  granaria^  is  best 
bevi  on  account  of  tbe  ravages  it  commits  among 
fnia,  sooMtiroes  destroying  one  third  or  one  fourth 
of  tbe  whole  crop.  Each  larva,  as  soon  as  bora, 
fotttrates  into  tbe  interior  of  a  grain,  and  feeds  on 
'«s  Mihstanee  till  it  has  attained  its  Aill  size ;  then 
rnktiuts  a  cJumge,  and  takes  tbe  form  of  a  chry- 
•ifii;  and  in  doe  time  tbe  perfect  insect  perforates 
^  ken,  which  is  now  nearly  empty. 

Tbe  C.  oryxee  very  much  resembles  tbe  preced- 
■g.  It  Uvea  in  rice,  but  is  observed  to  attack  prin- 
Qpfly  tboae  graina  from  which  the  hulls  have  not 
iMdHftcbed. 

WEIGEU  VAi-MfTDlB.     See  Weigeliams. 

WEIOELIAMS  were  a  Protestant  sect  in  the 
»«cateeotb  eentory,  chiefly  resident  in  Upper 
Sstoay.  fbcmded  by  VaL  Weigel,  pastor  of  Tsebo- 
!«.  b  tbe  Saxoo  Ersgebtrge  (bora  in  153S,  died 

■  UBB),  a  piotts  and  popular  minister.  The  writ- 
^m  of  Tbeophraatos  Paracelsus,  and  of  Tauter, 
Wd  W  btm  to  entertain  peculiar  views,  which  be 
■ttJortb  is  bia  works.  These,  however,  were  not 
HUMbad  tiU  long  after  bis  death  (161 1—21).  He 
^■ki  BiKh  of  Ml  iinbora  bner  light.     The  theo- 

SlHgbt  at  tbe  universities  is  false  in  his  eyes. 
nsstwes  are  efflhuMsof  tbe  Divine  Being.  His 
<to  af  tbe  Trinity  was  peculiar.  He  set  little 
^im  m  ovtward  worship,  and  depicts  the  minis- 


ters of  the  Protestant  church  in  black  colours. 
Several  of  his  works  were  burnt  in  1624,  at  Chem- 
nitz ;  but  they  had  already  gained  many  adherents. 
Jacob  Bohme  was  a  Weigelian. 

WEIGHTS.  In  the  article  Measures,  we  have 
given  an  account  of  the  reformation  of  the  English 
measures.  Tbe  article  France,  division  Decimal 
System  of  France,  explains  the  principles  of  the  new 
French  measures.  The  following  tables  exhibit 
the  relations  of  some  of  the  most  important  mea- 
sures of  weight. 

1.  French  Menswes  of  Weight, — The  unit  used 
in  weighing  is  the  kilogramme.  It  has  been  fixed 
b^  law,  and  is  equal  to  the  specific  weight  of  the 
distilled  water  contained  in  one  cubic  decimetre. 
The  kilogramme  thus  fixed  was  found  to  be  equal 
to  2  livres  (pounds),  5  gros,  35  grains,  ^  poids  de 
marc,  and  to  2  lbs.  8  oz.  3  dwt.  6*355  grains  troy, 
or  2  lbs.  2  oz.  4  drams,  16  grains  avoirdupois  weight, 
English.  As  the  most  common  things  of  daily  con- 
sumption  are  sold  by  weight  in  small  quantities,  a 
great  diflQculty  arose  in  introducing  this  part  of  the 
system ;  and  tbe  old  denominations  of  weight  have 
therefore  been  allowed  to  remain,  with  some  modi- 
fication in  their  actual  value,  taking  the  kilogramme 
as  the  basis.  The  kilogramme  is  divided  into  2 
livres ;  tbe  livre  is  subdivided  into  16  ounces,  the 
ounce  into  8  gros,  and  the  gros  into  72  grains. 
This  new  livre,  tiierefore,  exceeds  the  old  one 
(poids  de  marc)  by  jj^ ;  so,  to  reduce  kilogrammes 
into  old  measure,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  by  2 
and  add  ^. 

SngHih  Trmf.  Prt$ieh. 

1  gndn  (l-24th  of  a  dwt)  —    0-06477  grwnine. 

1  penny  wdirht  ( 1  -90th  of  an  otmoe)  —    1  -56406  gramme. 
1  onnoe  —  31*0913  frammet. 

1  pound  troy  Imperial  —   0^30056  Idlogramme. 

Emg!iMh  Jmirdupoi*. 

1  dnun  (l-16th  of  an  ounce) 

1  ounce  (l-IGth  of  a  poond) 


1  poond  aToirdnp<ri«  unpeml 
ifiand     •       •  *' "- 


hundred  weight  ( 1  IS  pounds)         « 


FrendL 

1-77121 
38-3384  gnunrop* 

0*4%34l  SldlogTMi 
90-78346  kiloirnunmes 
—  1015  649  Idlogrunmfla. 


1  minier  —  1000  kUognunroes  weight  of  a  tun  of  laa-water). 

1  quhiUl  —  100  kilogranunee 

1  hectogramme  — 1-1 0th  of  a  Idlogramme. 

1  decagramme  »  1 -100th 

1  gramme  «•  1-lOOOth  .. 

1  decigramme  a  l-10,000tti 

2.  English  Measures  of  Weight — Tbe  statute  of 
5  George  IV..  c.  74,  made  some  slight  modifications 
in  the  measures  of  weight,  but  retained,  in  the 
nudn,  the  existing  measures.  "  Tbe  troy  weight," 
say  ibe  commissioners  of  weights  and  measures, 
*'  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  ancient  weight  of  this 
kingdom,  having  existed  in  the  same  state  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  there  are  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  the  word  troy  has  no  reference 
to  any  town  in  France,  but  rather  to  the  monkish 
name  given  to  London  of  Troy  Novant,  founded  on 
the  legend  of  Brute :  troy  weight,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this  etymology,  is,  in  fact,  London  weight. 
We  were  induced,  moreover,  to  preserve  the  troy 
weight,  because  all  tbe  coinage  has  been  uniformly 
regulated  by  it;  and  all  medical  prescriptions  or 
formula:  always  have  been  estimatel  by  troy  weight, 
under  a  peculiar  subdivision,  which  the  college  of 
physicians  have  expressed  themselves  most  anxious 
to  preserve."  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  con- 
tinue tbe  use  of  troy  weight,  and  also,  on  account 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  trov  standard,  to  raise  the 
avoirdupois  weight  from  this  basis.  "  We  found," 
continue  the  commissioners,  •*  the  avoirdupois 
weight,  by  which  all  heavy  goods  have  been  for  a 
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long  time  weighed  (probably  derived  from  avoirs 
(averia),  the  ancient  name  for  goods  or  chattels, 
and  potds,  weight),  to  be  universally  used  through- 
out the  kingdom.  This  weight,  however,  seems 
not  to  have  been  preserved  with  such  scrupulous 
accuracy  as  troy  weight,  by  which  more  precious 
articles  have  been  weighed  ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pound  cannot  differ  by  more  than 
one,  two  or  three  grains,  from  7000  grains  troy. 
It,  therefore,  occurred  to  us,  that  we  should  be 
offering  no  violence  to  this  system  of  weights,  if  we 
declared  that  7000  grains  troy  should  be  hereafter 
considered  as  the  pound  avoirdupois/'  It  was  ac- 
cordingly enacted  that,  from  January  1st,  1826,  the 
standard  brass  weight  of  one  pound  troy  weight, 
made  in  I75A,  should  be  the  genuine  standard  mea- 
sure of  weight,  and  be  denominated  the  imperial 
standard  troy  pound,  containing  5760  grains,  and 
that  7000  such  grains  should  be  a  pound  avoirdu- 
pois. 

DlvuiON  L — AcoirditpoU  Weight, 

S7H  fraist  .  1  dnun  -     37U  fntot 

ISoramt  V I  iMuin*  •*    437} 

IGoonrM  » 1  pouiMl  (lb.)  —7000 

38  poand*  ■■  I  qaftit«>r  (qr  ) 

4  qnarton  «•  I  hasdred  watffht  (cwX. ) 

90  nondred  irrigbt  ■■  I  tuo 

This  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial  trans-  , 
actions,  and  in  the  common  dealings  of  life.  ' 

Particular  Weights  belonging  to  this  Division, 


UpooiMta 
3ttone 
6|tod 
9  H-^jTi 

13«adu 


—  IftOM 

—  I  doTe 

—  1  itone 
-Mod 

■■  1  WPY 

—  1  Mck 


used  for  meat  and  lltli 


—  0  0  14  ) 

—  0  I    01 
=  I  2  14f 
..  3  10 
.  39  0    Oj 


UMdlntlMi 

wool  trade. 


A  pack  of  wool  contains  240  lbs. 
weighs  56  lbs.,  and  of  straw  36. 
is  5  lbs. ;  a  seam  24  stone. 


A  truss  of  hay 
A  stone  of  glass 


8| 

a9clOTM 

43 
Ml 


■>  1  clOT^. 

—  I  wey  tn  Baxnu 

-  ..     InSafliDlk, 
-IflrUn. 


I  o«»d  for  ehmm* 
lbutt«r. 


r  a«Mfc 
r    M»d( 


Division  IL— Troy  Weight, 


Mi 

90  pconywslflits 
19  o 


—  I  ptvnjrwclflit 
■■  1  ounce 
OB  I  poond 


—  94frsfaM. 

—  4m    .. 

—  8760     .. 


These  are  the  denominations  of  troy  weight  when 
used  for  weighing  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
except  diamonds.  But  troy  weight  is  alto  used  by 
apothecaries  in  compounding  medicines,  and  by  them 
the  ounce  is  divided  into  eight  drams,  and  the  dram 
into  three  scruples,  so  that  the  latter  is  equal  to 
twenty  grains.  For  scientific  purposes,  the  grain 
only  is  used ;  and  sets  of  weights  are  constructed 
in  dedmal  progression,  from  10,000  grains  down- 
wards to  one  hundredth  of  a  grain.  By  comparing 
the  number  of  grains  in  the  avoirdupois  and  troy 
pound  and  ouiy:e  respectively,  it  appears  that  the 
troy  pound  b  less  than  the  avoirdupois,  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  fourteen  to  seventeen  nearly ;  but  the 
troy  ounce  is  greater  than  the  avoirdupois,  in  the 
proportion  of  seventy-nine  to  seventy-two  nearly. 
The  carat,  used  for  weighing  diaroondf ,  is  3^  grains. 
The  term,  however,  when  used  to  express  the  fine- 
ness of  gold,  has  a  relative  meaning  only.  Every 
mass  of  allowed  gold  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  parts ;  thus  the  standard  for  coin 


is  twenty-two  carats  fine,  that  is,  it  cooakH  of 
twenty-two  parts  of  pure  gold,  and  two  parts  U 
alloy.  What  is  called  the  new  tiamdmrd,  used  lor 
watch-cas*s,  ^.,  is  eighteen  caraU  fine. 

3.  Ancient  Weights,— \t  is  well  known  that  this 
subject  is  involved  in  considerable  ditfirulty.  The 
following  table  gives  the  estimates  of  diflereat 
authors,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  ancient  weights. 

Attic  oholiiA  f    *•  '  CT»r»«ti«al, 

AfacoMHitt    «     J    9IArtwtl»^ 

{6l-»Ckr. 
510  vm. 

Lester  mina    ..  3,*^  Ow. 

{&.I»Ckr. 
&.4A4  Arfc. 
64«0Pwir. 

MediralmiM .  C9M  Ar%. 

Talent  —  60  tntaw 

OM  Gi^#k  drnrhni    

Old  Greek  mina 

Egyptian  mina    

Ptdemak  mlna  o#  Cleo-7 

patra  ] 

Alexaodrlaii    niB  \    «>f ) 

DkMrorides  j 


OMM. 

14«-ft  Arb 
6.43S    .. 

S,»5     .. 


—        n,}<&9 


Denarina  of  Nero • 

Ounce a 

Pound  —  13  Rooian  ooncea. 


WEIMAR,   Saxk   (in   German,   Sachaem^Wtk- 
mar) ;  a  sovereign  grand-duchy  of  Gennany.  lyiac 
on  the  south  of  the  Prussian  government  of  Er^irt, 
and  bordering  on  Gotha.     It  is  composed  of  two 
parts  or  provinces,  separated  from  eac^  otlicr — the 
principality  of  Weimar,   and   the   principality   of 
Eisenach,  with  a  population  of  226,628  aooU,  an 
1400  square  miles.     The  province  of  Weimar  eo»- 
prehends  the  duchies  of  Weimar  and  Jena,  with  a 
part  of  the  principality  of  Alunburg,  the  diief  part 
of  the  circle  of  Neustadt,  and  the  petty  disuicu  of 
Dmenau,  Oldisleben,  and  Alstadt,  wkurh  lie  aeax- 
tered  in  Thuringia.     The  province  of  Eiaesarfa  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  Gotha,  and  to  the  east  of  Heaae- 
CasseL     (See  Eisenach,)     The  surface  of  tl>c  pro- 
vince  of  Weimar  is  agreeably  diversified ;  tbc  sail 
feitile,  producing  com  sufficient  for  cooa«mpUaa ; 
and  it  has  good  pastures,  which  feed  noairtov* 
flocks  of  sheep ;  but  large  cattle  are  less  attcsidcil 
to.     The  province  of  Eisenach  is  more  mountainotH 
and  less  fertile.     The  revenue  is  about  £180,0U>. 
The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  adnunistervd 
by  the  grand-duke,  with  a  representative  coAatitw- 
tion.  granted  by  the  duke  May  5,   1816.    mhteh 
established  a  diet  composed  of  deputies  from  tke 
nobles,  citizens  and  peasanta,  and  guarantied  the 
freedom  of  the  press.     The  grand-^uke  of  S«xe. 
Weimar-Eisenach  has  the  twelfth  vote  in  tke  G«r. 
roan  diet,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  prineea  td 
the  Ernestine  line  (see  Saxons)^  and  one  voce  by 
himself  in  the  plenum.     The  grand-duchy  luw  oi^ 
university,   that   of   Jena,   with   (in    1829)     619 
students,  two  gymnasia,  and  numerous  infericr  t». 
Btituttons  for  education.     The  religion  '\%  LutbrrvA. 

WEIMAR;  capital  of  the  grand  duchy,  on  Tb« 
Dm;  94  miles  west  of  Dresden;  Ion.  ir  21*  K.  t 
lat.  50®  59  N.;  population,  9917.  I(  ii  sitttat«4| 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  with  a  woody  mountain  to  iM 
north,  and  hills  of  little  elevation  to  the  soatb  am 
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wt,  vlule  tbe  river  winds  along  the  south  side  of 
tbt  iown.  Tbe  prospect  is  agreeable,  particularly 
i«  fumer,  vrben  the  gardens  surrounding  the  town 
Appear  to  encircle  it  with  foliage.  The  houses  are 
\mH  m  a  plain  and  somewhat  antique  style.  The 
(Tiad  dacal  residence  is  a  large  castle,  finely  situ- 
tud  to  tbe  east  of  the  town,  with  a  park  extending 
to  tbe  banks  of  the  Ilin,  and  open  to  the  public. 
TW  Belvidere,  another  residence  of  the  reigning 
bsiOj,  y  situated  on  a  delightful  eminence  to  the 
«ostb.  The  town  contains  two  Lutheran  churches, 
1  vork-boose,  an  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary 
fer  lebooUmasters,  an  academy  for  drawing,  paint- 
iag  sad  icalpture,  a  theatre,  erected  in  1825,  an 
extensive  institution  connected  with  the  study  of 
^rofrmpby  and  statistics,  and  a  public  library  of 
ipavds  of  130,000  volumes.  Weimar  is  a  town 
of  literary  celebrity,  and  long  held  the  same  rank 
ia  Gemany,  for  literature,  as  Dresden  has  for  the 
iiae  srti ;  and,  owing  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
fotrt,  a  number  of  the  best  writers  of  the  last  and 
prfseni  age  have  either  been  educated  or  residents 
fcere.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
tWre  were  residing  here  more  than  twenty  writers 
of  Botc.  among  whom  were  Schiller,  Gothe,  Herder, 
Wicknd  and  Kotzebae ;  the  last  of  whom  was  a 
titife. 
WEIMAR,  Anna  Am  alia,  duchess  of  Saxe.  See 


WEIMAR,  Cbaales  AuotrsTUS,  grand  duke  of 
hat^  born  in  1736,  and  died  in  1828,  may  well 
tout  of  having  done  great  things  in  a  little  state. 
Be  WIS  educated  by  his  mother  Amalia,  who  first 
rsllcrtfd  the  lights  of  learning  in  the  little  court  of 
Wd«ir.  The  young  prince  was  carefully  instructed 
hj  ihk  aen,  among  whom  was  Wieland,  and,  after 
trtftfliaf  in  France  and  Switzerland,  assumed 
rW  r«m  of  government  in  1775.  During  his 
rtifa  of  fifty.three  years,  he  was  not  only  the  &ther 
o^Uf  people,  but  tli€  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts. 
Gotke,  Herder,  Wieland,  Schiller,  von  Voigt,  von 
Ebiiedet,  von  Koebel,  Mnsaus,  and  others,  were 
*mm^  the  ornaments  of  his  court ;  and  the  univer- 
■tT  (rf*  Jena  experienced  his  patronage.  In  1816, 
ii  grtnted  bis  people  a  representative  constitution. 
The  jubilee  of  bis  accession  to  tbe  government 
vn  ctlebrated,  in  1825,  with  delight  by  his  grate- 
fol  tqli3ects._He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles 
Merie^  bom  in   1783,  who  married  a  sister  of 

Aluaiider,  emperor  of  Russia His  second  son, 

(^aria  Bernard^  bom  in  1792,  is  major-general  in 
tke  Knrice  of  tbe  king  of  Netherlands. 

WEIMAR,  Bernard,  duke  of.     See  Bernard. 

WEINSBERG;  a  town  in  tbe  circle  of  the 
J^ttkB".  m  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Sulm,  with  1720 
■^•bitaitts.  Tbe  nuns  of  the  castle  of  Weibertreu 
tWite^-firfth)  reoll  to  mind  its  siege,  in  1140, 
vWn  tbe  emperor  C^onrad  III.  granted  free  egress 
*«  the  women  only,  who  were  allowed  to  carry  off 
^W  bpfft  of  their  posseMiqns  on  their  back.  The 
*«ac8  came  out,  each  cArrying  her  husband  on  her 
k«^     The  emperor  pardoned  the  men.      See 

WEISHAUPT.  Adam,  bom  at  Ingolstadt.  in 
I748,ftadied  at  tbe  sume  place,  became,  in  1772, 
P^fimnr  eitraordiMariuM  of  law,  and,  in  1775,  pro- 
wr  of  natural  and  canon  law.  As  the  professor- 
^if  canon  law  bad,  until  then,  always  been  given 
%*4«iaed  dergynien,  the  clergy  attacked  him, 
yfaiariy  as  be.  though  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits, 
^•si  himself  their  bitterest  enemy,  after  the 
of  their  order.     He  now  formed  a  con- 


nexion with  several  able  men,  and  strove  to  gain 
them  over  to  his  system  of  cosmopolitism ;  but,  as 
he  went  to  work  openly,  the  public  authorities 
could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  his  designs 
were  dangerous.  The  Jesuits,  therefore,  attacked 
him  tbe  more  bitterly  in  private.  As  a  jurist,  he 
obtained  much  fame :  his  lectures  attracted  students 
belonging  to  all  the  faculties ;  and  he  made  use  of 
this  opportunity  to  propagate  his  cosmopolitism, 
and  for  this  purpose  founded  the  order  of  ///tiiai- 
nati,  which  afterwards  became  so  famous.  Weish- 
aupt  lost  his  professorship,  in  1785,  in  consequence 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic .  clergy  and  his 
own  imprudence,  and  went  to  Gotha,  where  he 
published  several  works — 1.  Complete  History  of 
the  Persecution  of  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria;  2. 
System  of  the  Illuminati;  3.  Description  of  the 
Illuminati;  4.  Pythagoras,  or  Considerations  on 
the  Secret  Art  of  Ruling;  5.  Materials  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  World  and 
of  Men. 

WEI8SE,  Christian  Felix,  a  writer  who  has 
done  much  for  the  improvement  of  children,  was 
bora  Feb.  8,  1726,  at  Annaberg,  in  the  Saxon  Erz- 
gebirge.  He  went,  in  1745,  to  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  studied  philology.  There  he 
became  acquainted  with  Klopstock,  Cramer,  the 
Schlegels,  and  others.  With  Lessing  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship,  and  wrote,  in  connexion  with 
him,  for  the  German  theatre.  In  1759,  he  went, 
as  tutor  of  a  young  count,  to  Paris.  He  afterwards 
produced  songs  and  other  poems,  plays,  &c.,  and, 
in  1760,  his  Library  of  Polite  Learning  and  tbe 
Fine  Arts.  In  1762,  he  was  appointed  tax-gatherer, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  After  1774,  he 
ceased  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  chiefly  turned  his 
attention  to  works  for  children.  His  Songs  for 
Children,  and  his  A  B  C  Book  were  received  with 
great  applause.  In  1775,  he  began  his  Children's 
Friend,  which,  within  six  years,  went  through  five 
editions;  and  there  are  few  Germans  whose  youth 
has  not  been  delighted  and  improved  by  this  book. 
His  Correspondence  of  the  Family  of  the  Children's 
Friend  was  a  continuation  of  this.  He  died  in  1804. 
He  has  described  himself  with  much  candour  in  his 
Autobiography,  edited  by  E.  C.  Weisse  and  S.  G. 
Friscb  (Leipsic,  1806). 

WELD.     See  Wold. 

WELDING  is  the  intimate  union  produced  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  two  malleable  metals,  when 
heated  almost  to  fusion  and  hammered.  This  union 
is  so  strong  that  when  two  bars  of  metal  are  pro- 
perly welded,  the  place  of  junction  is  as  strong,  re- 
latively to  its  thickness,  as  any  other  part  of  the 
bar.  Only  two  of  the  old  metals  are  capable  of  firm 
union  by  welding,  namely,  platina  and  iron.  The 
same  property  belongs  to  the  newly-discovered 
metals  potassium  and  sodium.  To  weld  bar  iron 
to  another  piece  of  iron  requires  a  heat  equal  to 
8-877  Fahr. 

Welding  Heat,  in  smitbery ;  a  degree  of  heat 
given  to  iron,  &c.,  sufficient  to  make  any  two  bars 
or  pieces  of  iron  unite  by  a  few  strpkes  of  the  ham- 
mer, and  form  one  piece. 

WELL,  in  naval  affairs;  an  apartment  formed 
in  the  middle  of  a  ship's  hold,  to  enclose  the  pumps 
from  the  bottom  to  the  lower  deck.  Its  use  is  to 
defend  the  pumps  from  damage,  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  ballast,  &c.,  which  would  otherwise 
choke  the  tubes  in  a  short  time,  and  render  the 
pumps  incapable  of  service.  By  means  of  this  en- 
closure,  the  artificers  may,  likewise,  more  readily 
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detcend  into  tb«  hold  to  ezAmine  or  repair  the  pomps, 
•f  occMion  requiret. 

WELLAND  CANAL.     See  Comal. 

WELLS  t  ■  dtjr  of  EngUnd.  in  Someraetthire, 
nineteen  miles  south-west  of  Bath,  120  west  by 
south  of  London.  United  .with  Bath,  it  forma  a 
bishop's  see.  It  is  situated  in  a  diversified  and 
picturesque  country,  having  fertile  and  extensive 
meadows  to  the  south,  east  and  west.  It  is  small, 
compact,  generally  well  built,  and  contains  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  cathedrals  in  England  (381 
feet  long,  131  broad,  with  a  quadrangular  tower 
178  feet  high).  It  receives  its  name  from  a  re- 
markable spring,  called  St  Andrew* ^  weU  (vulgarly 
bottomUtM  wtUy     Population  in  1831.  6649. 

WELSER ;  an  old  patrician  fiunily  in  Augsburg, 
now  extinct.  A  JmHiu  WeUer  is  mentioned  under 
the  emperor  Otho  I.,  who  was  made  a  noble,  jn 
059,  on  account  of  his  services  in  the  war  against 
the  Hungarians. — His  son  OetavioMUM  settled  in 
Augsburg ;  and  from  him  sprung  the  family  which 
beome  so  fiunoos. — BortMomew  WeUer  was  privy 
counsellor  of  Charles  V.  and  so  wealthy  that,  with 
the  &mily  of  the  Fugger.  he  lent  1,200,000  florins 
to  the  emperor.  With  the  content  of  the  emperor, 
he  equipped,  in  1538,  three  vessels  in  Spain,  which 
sailed  under  the  command  of  Ambrose  Dalfinger,  of 
Ulm,  to  America,  and  took  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Venesuela,  which  the  emperor  made  over 
to  Welser  as  a  pledge.  480  Oermans  accompanied 
this  expedition  to  Venesuela,  in  order  to  settle 
there ;  but  their  avarice  is  said  to  have  involved 
them  in  quarrels  with  the  natives,  of  whom  they 
destroyed  great  numbers,  and  they  were  at  length 
cut  off  themselves.  The  Welser  family  remained, 
nevertheless,  twenty-six  years  in  possession  of 
Venezuela;  but,  after  the  death  of  Charles  V.  the 
Spaniards  deprived  them  of  it.  During  the  same 
period,  the  Welsers,  together  with  some  merchants 
of  Nuremberg,  sent  a  vessel  to  the  East  Indies,  in 
order  to  seek  new  channels  of  commerce.  The 
journal  of  this  journey  of  discovery  is  said  to  be  stili 
in  existence. 

The  celebrated  PkiUppima  W^Uer  was  niece  of 
the  above-mentiooed  Welser,  and  daughter  of  his 
brother  Francis.  She  had  received  an  uncomaM>nly 
good  education,  and  was  of  great  beauty,  so  that 
Ferdinand  (whose  father  subsequently  became  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  L)  fell  in  love  with  her,  in  1547, 
in  Augsburg.  She  refused  all  the  offers  of  the 
young  duke  (then  but  nineteen  vears  old),  except 
on  condition  of  marriage.  The  ceremony  was 
privately  performed,  in  1550,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  fiithrr,  or  his  unde  Charles  V.  The 
archduke  Ferdinand  was  much  incensed  when  he 
heard  of  it,  and,  for  a  long  time,  refused  to  see  his 
son.  In  foreign  countries,  this  metallianct  also  ex- 
cited much  attention.  It  was  not  till  after  eight 
years  that  the  fiither  was  reconciled.  Philippina 
died,  thirty  years  after  the  marriage,  at  Inspnick, 
in  1580.  The  archduke,  her  husband,  honoured 
ber  memory  by  a  medal,  with  the  inscription  Divtt 
PkUippinm,  Of  her  two  sons,  the  eldest,  Andrew^ 
became  cardinal ;  the  second,  CkarUt,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  in  Spain  and  Hungary,  and  died, 
in  1618.  without  leaving  any  children. 

WEN{  an  encysted  tumour.  Encysted  tumours 
are  formed,  in  the  midst  of  the  cellular  substance 
under  the  skin,  of  that  which  separates  the  muscles, 
or  even  of  that  which  enters  into  the  structure  of 
the  different  organs.  These  tumours  are  compre- 
hended in  a  membrane  called  a  egwt.     The  causes 


of  the  formation  are  unknown,  b«i  a  strongly, 
marked  tendency  to  such  swellings  exists  la  pnr^ 
cular  individuals,  which  leads  to  the  sospidoa  td 
constitutional  causes.     An  encysted  tumoar,  in  b« 
commencement,  is  always  exceedingly  small,  aad 
perfectly  indolent ;  and  it  is  of^en  many  years  bdiDfc 
It  attams  a  considerable  sise.     These  sweUiaga  art 
usually  spherical,  eicept  when  this  form  is  Jtuni 
by  the  disposition  of  the  surrounding  parts.    Practi- 
tioners are  not  acquainted  with  any  ejifectaal  scaas 
of  stopping  the  growth  of  them.     The  best  modi 
of  treatment  is  amputation  of  the  whole  sweUiag. 
WENCESLAUS  (YTeaxc/).  emperor  of  Gcmaay 
(frequently  called  only  kina  of  the  Germaaa,  be> 
cause  he  was  not  crowned  in  Rome),  and  kiay  of 
Bohemia,  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  eldest  son  of 
Charles  IV.,  was  bom  in  1361.     The  lawless  state 
of  Germany,  at  that  period,  might  have  bid  de^mtt 
to  the  talents  and  spirit  of  the  greatest  ruler ;  how 
much  more  to  a  WencesUos I     At  the  age  of  two 
years,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia.     Whca 
six  years  old,  he  infeoffed  a  duke,  who  Imf^^f^f  be- 
fore him,  at  the  command  of  his  father.     At  the 
age  of  ten  years,  he  was  married.     Two  years  later, 
he  was  invested  with  the  mark  of  Brandeabvg. 
and  made  to  take  part  in  state  aflairs ;  and  he  vw 
hardly  eighteen  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father 
(in  1378)  on  the  imperial  throne.     Of  the  adaMv- 
tions  which  his  father  gave  him  shortly  before  hit 
death,  he  disregarded  the  most  important — **  Keep 
the  pope,  the  priesthood  and  the  GermaiM  yom 
friends.**     Pride  and  cruelty  were  the  predooHsant 
traits  of  his  character ;  and  bis  inclinations  led  him 
to  low  sensuality.     Perhaps  his  conduct  may  be  ta 
part  attributed  to  the  consequences  of  an  attca^vc 
to  poison  him,  which  was  followed  by  a  diirasi  of 
the  liver,  attended  with  a  burning  thirst.     Two 
circumstances  rendered  his  situation   particnlarlj 
diflScuIt.     In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  schis« 
in  the  church  became  peculiarly  glaring,  in  rrmm 
queoce  of  the  election  «f  two  popes,  ukI  had  the 
most  injurious  influence  on  political  affairs.     The 
abominable  juM  mammdriMm,  or  right  of  piivatc  wv. 
was  universal  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  WHrt  of 
civil  order,  and  of  an   energetic  administratMa. 
Private  leagues  were  formed  to  procure  that  redrew 
of  wrongs  which  the  laws  could  not  afford :  aad  a 
confederation  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  cxtica  in 
Suabia  and  on  the  Rhine,  opposed  the  jealooa,  m- 
rogant  and  tyrannical  nobility  and  princes,  wW«  m 
various  parts  of  Germany,  also  formed  alliajMx*. 
Wenceslaus,  in  the  midst  of  his  revelry  and  dc 
bauchery,  looked  supinely  on  the  disorders  of  tke 
empire,  and  seems  to  have  secretly  encouraged  tke 
great  league  of  the  cities,  in  order  to  wcakea  tW 
power  of  the  princes.     At  length  the  fear  of  oecuig 
the  royal    authority  almost  annihilated  by  tWsv 
leagues,  induced  bun  to  endeavour  to  coontcr»rt 
them.     In  1387.  a  violent  %var  broke  out  betwen 
the  eonfederated  cities  on  one  side,  and  the  priscvm* 
counta,  and  lords  on  the  other,  in  which  the  eitscv 
were  obliged  to  yield,  after  the  battle  of  DoOfa^vm. 
Wenceslaus  remained  at  Prague ;  and  it  is  said  ibaft 
he  answered  the  deputies,  who  invited  him  t»c<ow 
to  Germany  to  restore  peace,  in  terms  to  Um  fal- 
lowing effect :     **  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bovMl 
to  reconcile  the  estates,  as  I  did  not  came  tb«tr 
quarrels ;  and  I  fear  the  fiUe  of  the  wolf;  in  tW  lb- 
ble,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  two   qaarfdUa^ 
lambs.**    At  all  eventa,  he  acted  according  tm  thao 
principle.     The  defeats  suffered  by  the  cities  cMur^ 
ed  them  to  remain  quiet,  and  WcnccsUys  wiUu^l^ 
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tiflbi  ibe  wish  of  tiie  members  of  the  empire, 
» iiwyniih  by  fi»rre,  all  debts  due  to  Jews, 
far  «hidi  all  debtors  were  obliged  to  pay  fifteen 
-0  eat.  of  the  debts  to  the  emperor,  who  was 
de  kfsl  pcoteetor  of  the  Jews  1  In  Bohemia, 
Wfsfgalatis  was  disliked  on  account  of  his  pre- 
(rcact  of  tb«  Germans,  and  his  arbitrary  spirit. 
Be  ifienated  the  nobility  by  eicacting  the  resto- 
MDss  of  the  crown  domains,  which  hsd  been  mort- 
fifcd  to  tken,  aod  ezdied  general  odium  on  ac- 
(Dost  of  tbe  cmelty  with  which  he  acted  in  bis 
^a^utcs  with  the  dergy.  His  brother,  the  king 
d  HsBgary,  and  his  cousin,  the  margrave  of  Mo- 
nm,  were  hostile  to  him ;  and  thus  originated, 
a  t3M,  a  conspiracy  of  the  Bohemian  nobles, 
«io  laiprisad  him,  and  kept  him  prisoner.  Af« 
Mr  mnm  oiODths  he  was  released ;  but  his  autho- 
ntj  was  gone  in  Germany.  He  was  accused  of 
kfia;  aMie  John  Galeauo  Visconti  duke  of  Milan 
(gr  Boaey,  aad  thus  diminished  the  territory  of 
tie  oapire.  Disaoisions  broke  out  eyery  where  ; 
mk  the  part  which  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
tifci  in  ceelesiastical  afl^rs,  contributed  much  to 
A^vnw  bias  of  the  German  crown.  He  united 
wi^  Praaee,  to  induce  the  Popes,  elected  in  Rome 
tMi  Afigiion,  to  resign,  aad  to  re-establish  peace 
a  the  rilnrc^,  by  a  new  election ;  and  he  under- 
iwk,  particalarly,  to  induce  Boniface  to  resign ; 
hst  this  pope  had  been  recognised  by  most  of  the 
■Wiors,  and  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  roea- 
larei  «f  Weaceslans,  particularly  the  archbishop  of 
Jl«ycaee,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  this  pope. 
At  kit  the  electors  resolved  to  deprive  him  of  the 
crew,  bat  disagreed  respecting  who  should  suc- 
<^ed  him;  so  that,  in  1400,  the  electors  of  May- 
Trrves,  Cologne,  and  the  Palatinate,  only. 
Ids  deposition.  Wenceslaus  remained 
!,  hat,  nevertheless,  found  several  supporters, 
BK>st  of  the  members  of  the  empire  were 
~  with  the  steps  of  those  electors.  His 
;  Robert,  could  do  as  little  to  remedy  the 
4aFp.rooted  evils  of  the  empire  as  Wenceslaus. 
The  latter  qoarrelled  again  wiih  his  brother  Sigis- 
^nd,  who  took  him  prisoner,  and  kept  him  a  year 
aid  a  half  in  Vicana.  Robert  died  in  1410,  and 
Spismaad,  to  whom  Wenceslaus  resigned  his 
daam,  was  elected  emperor.  He  remained  in  pos- 
nrisD  of  Bohemia,  and  was  only  disturbed  by  the 
•aaaotioas  caosed  by  Huss.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
•  1419,  upon  bearing  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
Hasalu,  after  the  ezeeution  of  Huss,  whom  he 
hid  cadeavoared  to  protect.  Modem  historians 
hasa  attempted  to  find  apologies  for  his  conduct. 
QBteialy  all  is  not  true  which  was  said  of  him  in 
*'■  tne.  bat  his  fiuilta  deprive  him  of  all  esteem. 
WEin>9 ;  the  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  a 
hrsBch  of  thai  great  Sclavonic  ftunily, 
saitlemeata  of  arhich  in  the  northern  and 
era  part  af  Gennany,  from  the  Elbe  along  the 
to  the  VistaU,  and,  towards  the  south,  as  fwe 
were  kaoam  as  early  as  the  sixth  ceo- 
ftiiy*  It  included,  1.  the  Obotrites,  in  M^ckle^- 
^^a  poarerfttl  tribe,  under  their  own  kings. 
^■y^  Lioa.  duke  of  Saxony,  almost  extirpated 

|*y  fa  ^  twelfth  century.  2.  The  Pomeranians 
WfihBsns,  from  the  Oder  to  the  Vistula.  Their 
!*"■  astted  tbemsdves  with  Germany  in  1 181, 
g«  not  become  extinct  until  1637.  3.  The 
^y  (frontier  Wends  t  see  C/%rauie),  and  other 
2^fa  the  five  Brandenburg  marks.  Albert 
^«*»attrgrave  of  Brandenburg,  conquered  and 
^^^  than,  not  because  they  were  heathens, 


but  becaose  they  were  Sclavonians.  4.  The  Sor- 
bians  (more  properly  Serbians),  between  the  Saale 
and  Elbe :  ancient  Misnia,  therefore,  was  called  by 
the  Bohemians,  Srhtko,  5.  Lusitzians  (improperly 
Lusatianw),  in  the  margraviate  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Lusatia.  The  Serbians  had  their  oyrn  lords, 
princes  and  kings,  and  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  present  Osterland,  Misnia, 
the  two  Lusatias,  Anhalt,  the  Electoral  Circle, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Brandenburg.  In  the 
tenth  century,  German  colonists  became  inter- 
mingled with  them.  The  mountains,  particularly, 
became  peopled  with  Germans,  because  the  Sclavo- 
nians preferred  the  plains,  as  more  adapted  to  agri- 
culture ;  hence,  even  now,  the  villages  in  the  moun- 
tains have  German  names,  but  almost  all  places  in 
the  plains,  Sclavonic  names.  In  Leipsic,  the  Ser- 
vian language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  1327.  though 
many  Sclavonic  words  have  been  preserved  in  the 
country.  From  the  mixture  of  the  Sclavonians 
with  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  the  Upper  Saxon 
idiom  was  formed  since  the  tenth  century.  Many 
German  names  have  evidently  come  from  the  Ser- 
bes ;  those  which  end  in  itz,  ik,  nt'A,  eax,  as  Nostitx, 
Maltitz,  Gablenz,  Leasing  (said  to  be  originally 
Lesnjk).  Of  the  Lusatians  only,  considerable  re- 
mains have  been  preserved,  owing  to  their  long 
connexion  with  Bohemia,  and  the  toleration  which 
they  experienced.  The  dialect  of  Upper  Lusatia 
approaches  to  the  Bohemian ;  the  Lower  Lusatian 
more  to  the  Polish.  In  imitation  of  the  German, 
it  adopted  the  article  and  several  other  peculiarities, 
as  did  also  the  Sclavonians  bordering  on  Germany, 
in  Stiria,  Carinthia  and  Camiola.  Of  the  state  of 
their  language  before  their  conversion  to  Christiani- 
ty, we  luiow  little.  Even  after  that  event  they 
remained  subject  to  the  severest  oppression:  no 
light  penetrated  to  them.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
reformation  that  they  began  to  write  their  dialect. 
During  the  thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.),  it  was  con- 
templated to  eradicate  their  language,  and  Ger- 
man ministers  were  given  to  them :  sixteen  parishes 
actually  became  German.  It  was  not  till  the 
eighteenth  century  that  they  were  left  unmolested 
in  the  use  of  their  own  language.  The  orthography 
Mras  settled  in  1669,  by  a  mixture  of  Bohemian  and 
German.  In  1716,  a  seminary,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Wends,  was  established  in  Leipsic,  and,  in 
1749.  one  in  Wittenberg.  A  Wendish  seminary 
for  Catholics  was  also  established  in  Prague.  There 
is  a  complete  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  grammar, 
and  several  other  books,  in  their  language ;  yet  the 
decrease  of  the  Wendish,  in  Lusatia,  is  very  great. 
In  Pomerania,  the  last  person  who  spoke  that 
language  died  in  1404.  Only  between  the  Elbe 
and  Iretze,  a  remnant  of  Obotrites  (called  Polabes, 
from  Labe,  Elbe,  and  po,  dwelling)  maintained  it- 
self till  recent  times;  and,  in  1751,  the  last  reli- 
gious service  in  Wendish  took  place  in  Wustrow. 
These  Wends  existed,  indeed,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century ;  but  the  government  laboured  to 
destroy  the  peculiarities  of  language  and  customs 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  their  Ger- 
man neighbours.  The  language  was  so  ridiculed, 
that  people  became  ashamed  to  speak  it.  Some 
customs  and  modes  of  dress  still  exist  in  many 
places,  which  remind  us  of  the  Wendish  origin  of 
their  inhabitants,  although  German  only  is  spoken 
there  at  present,  as  in  Altenburg.  The  Wends 
were  a  warlike  people,  and  waged  war  against  the 
Germans,  at  different  periodi,  from  the  seventh 
century,  several  times  in  connexion  with  the  Bo- 
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iMinimiis,  and,  at  a  later  period,  with  the  Hungari- 
ans. tintU,  in  934,  Henrj  L  defeated  them,  at  Merse-  I 
burg,  and  Otbo  in  948.  The  German  kings  then 
erected  the  margrariatesof  Mtsnia.  Northern  Saxony 
and  Luiatia,  to  keep  these  Sdaronians  in  obedience. 
The  religious  foundations  at  Misnia,  Merseburg, 
Zeitz,  and  Hagdeburg,  were  also  established,  partly 
with  a  riew  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Wends.  They  were  driven  from  their 
towns  to  the  Tillages ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
given  to  chapters,  convents,  and  noblemen,  as  ri). 
leins.  All  possible  means  were  used  to  make  the 
Wends  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  blend 
them  into  one  people  with  the  Oermans.  In  1047, 
Oottschalk  established  a  Wendish  or  Obotrittsh 
kingdom,  consisting  of  eighteen  provinces,  under 
the  Saxon  dukes  and  the  Oerman  kings,  and  strove 
to  introduce  German  civilization,  but,  for  that  rea- 
son, was  murdered  in  1066.  His  son  Henry  re- 
established the  kingdom  in  1105.  which,  at  a  later 
period,  Knud,  duke  of  Sleswic,  received  as  a  fief, 
af^er  whose  death  it  was  broken  up.  The  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  the  Wends  was 
gradually  effected,  though  traces  of  heathen  wor- 
ship long  remained.  The  Wends  of  Lusatia  at 
present  occupy  a  tract  extending  from  L5bau  to  the 
piark  of  Brandenburg.  They  are  industrious,  but, 
in  consequence  of  their  former  oppression,  suspicious 
and  reserved.  Their  language  enables  them  to 
make  themselves  understood  by  the  Poles  and  Rus- 
sians.  In  Leipsic,  there  is  a  society  in  which 
students  from  Lusatia  practise  preaching  in  Wen- 
dish.  It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  only  about  three 
miles  from  Berlin  there  is  a  vilUge  called  Rixdorf, 
inhabited  by  Wends,  many  of  whom,  though  in 
constant  intercourse  Mrith  Germans,  and  going  daily 
to  the  market  of  Berlin  to  sell  their  produce, 
nevertheless,  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  German 
language  until  lately,  when  their  unwillingness  to 
intermarry  with  Germans  has  given  way  to  more 
rational  notions. 

WENT  WORTH.     See  Strafford, 

WERF,  AouAN  VAN  DEB.  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
near  Rotterdam,  in  1669.  of  poor  parents,  was  first 
instructed  in  his  art  by  Piccolett,  a  portrait  painter, 
and  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Van  der  Neer. 
Having  settled  at  Rotterdam,  he  obtained  great  re- 
putation as  a  painter  of  portraits,  and  executed  a 
piece  for  Steen,  a  rich  merchant  of  Amsterdam, 
which  procured  him  the  patronage  of  the  elector 
palatine.  That  prince,  having  visited  Holland  with 
his  fiunily  in  1696,  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  ordered 
Van  der  Werf  to  paint  for  him  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  and  his  portrait.  The  artist  took  the 
pictures  to  Diisseldorf  when  they  were  finished ; 
and  the  elector  wished  to  retain  him  in  his  service, 
but  he  only  engaged  himself  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  receiving  a  handsome  pension.  In  1703,  he 
went  to  present  to  his  patron  his  Christ  carried  to 
the  Sepulchre,  which  is  regarded  as  his  best  pro- 
duction. He  was  honoured  with  knighthood  by 
the  elector,  who  treated  him  with  great  liberality, 
augmenting  his  pension,  and  bestowing  on  him  many 
marks  of  his  esteem.  He  died  at  Rotterdam.  Nov. 
12,  1722.  Van  der  Werf  was  particularly  noted 
for  his  small  historical  pieces,  which  are  most  ex- 
quisitely finished,  and  which  are  still  in  high  re- 
quest, though  his  reputation  is  not  quite  equal  to 

what  it  was  during  his  life His  brother  and  pupil, 

Peter  vam  der  Werf,  painted  portraits  and  conversa- 
tion pieces,  and  was  a  very  able  artist.  He  died  in 
17  IB,  aged  fifty-five. 


WERNER,  AiEAHAX  Gottlob;  a  ctMnUi 
mineralogist,  bom  in  Germany,  Sept.  25, 1750.  Hm 
father  was  overseer  of  iron  works  in  Upper  Lasatk; 
and  the  son  being  intended  for  the  same  eaipio«« 
ment,  was  sent,  after  some  previous  cducatioa  at 
school,  to  the  mineralogical  academy  at  Frcybe*f , 
Thence  he  removed  to  Leipaic,  where  he  appbfl 
himself  to  natural  history  and  jurtsprudeaoe,  b«| 
more  especially  to  the  former,  which  he  found  tas 
most  attractive.  The  external  diaracters  of  mtiMnA 
bodies  attracted  much  of  his  attention;  and,  n 
1774,  he  published  a  work  on  that  subject,  n» 
sidered  as  the  basis  of  his  oryctognottic  or  mamerd^ 
ogical  system.  It  has  been  traiulatcd  into  vanosi 
languages,  and  adopted  and  commented  on  by  othcq 
writers ;  but  the  author  could  never  be  prriwarti^ 
to  publish  a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  Sooa  afM 
this  publication,  Werner  was  invited  to  hecsoM 
keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  aft  Ftty^ 
berg,  and  to  deliver  lectures  on  imaenlogy.  U 
1780,  he  published  the  first  part  of  a  tramlstion  o| 
Cronstadt's  Mineralogy ;  and,  in  hb  annotatiosw  m 
this  work,  he  gave  Uie  first  sketch  of  his  niMni^ 
ogical  system,  and  published  many  deacriptiofts  n 
conformity  with  the  methods  proposed  in  his  traa 
tise  on  external  characters.  In  1791,  appeared  k% 
Catalogue  of  the  mineral  CoUectkm  of  Pabtft  tu 
Obain.  Besides  his  lectures  on  mineralogy,  be  e^ 
delivered  lectures  on  the  art  of  mining,  whic^  hi 
rendered  peculiarly  intelligible  and  tntefesttag  kj 
his  simpbfication  of  the  nuichinery,  and  by  drams^ 
and  figures.  His  system  of  geognoay,  or  gcoloy  • 
was  unfolded  only  in  his  lectures;  bat  those  bt 
caused  to  be  written  out  by  his  approved  pupila.  m4 
revising  them  himself,  he  communicated  a«tkorit{ 
to  their  manutcripts.  Many  parts  of  these  Itctmi 
have  been  published  in  different  eoontrict.  Wen 
ner  himself  likewise  published  sooe  ouBctakipa 
papers  in  the  Bliner's  Journal ;  and,  in  1791.  aj 
peared  his  New  Theory  of  the  Formatioa  of  MctaJ 
lie  Veins,  which  was  translated  both  into  Frwl 
and  English.  He  was  nominated  coomdlor  of  th 
mines  of  Saxony  in  1792,  and  had  a  great  share  i 
the  direction  of  the  academy  of  mioeralogy,  a»d  i 
the  administration  of  pub^c  works.  The  cmhim^ 
of  minerals  which  he  had  collected  was  unrivallH 
for  its  completeness  and  arrangement,  conassfH 
of  one  hundred  thousand  spedmens.  This  he  «nl 
to  the  mineralogical  academy,  for  about  £6iU\ 
reserving  the  interest  of  £5175  as  an  ac»aatr  i 
himself  and  his  sister,  who  had  no  cbUdreii.  and  | 
her  death  to  revert  to  the  academy  of  Fivrbr*^ 
He  died,  unmarried,  in  August,  1817.  A  ktt^^ 
ledge  of  the  Weraerian  mineralogy  was  first  tatr* 
duced  into  England  by  Kirwan;  bat  a  more  oi( 
plcte  view  of  it  is  exhibited  in  profetaor  Jaf  hm 
System  of  Mineralogy,  1804,  second  edttioB^  )*ilj 
As  a  geologist,  Werner  b  scarcely  entitled  to  t\ 
ment  of  originality,  as  his  geognoay  eooaistcd  ■» 
in  the  invention  of  a  new  language  adapted  to  •« 
port  a  theory,  than  in  the  exhibition  of  nowl  far^ 
or  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  practical  aiechod 
investigation.  (See  Geolo^.)  But  the  acieacc 
mineralogy  is  highly  indebted  to  his  labovn ;  m 
in  having  given  a  definite  and  systematic  ■rraas 
ment  of  mineral  bodies,  showing  their  cfaaraetm*] 
analogies,  he  has  done  that  for  the  branch  of  ■atwj 
knowledge  he  cultivated,  which  Linnsnu  did  lior  t 
science  of  botany,  and  thus  attached  a  | 
celebrity  to  his  name-     See  Minermioyf. 

WESEL ;  a  fortified  town  in  the  gov 
Cleves,  in  the  Prussian  dominions  on  the  Rhwr, 
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ice  of  the  Lippe  into  that  riyer,  fifteen 
mSm  north-west  of  Oueldres,  seventeen  east- 
wrtfcfrt  of  CleTe«;  Ion.  6*>  ST  E.;  lat.  51«  29' 
X:  population,  indoding  the  garrison,  12,000.  It 
9  •trenglj  fortified,  was  once  a  Hanseatic  town,  and 
hm  eonadermUe  commerce,  navigation  and  manufac- 
tarci,  particalarly  of  spintuouB  liquors.  It  contains 
•  pm—iiam,  a  theatre,  four  parish  churches,  kc 

WES  BR,  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  Germany, 
irigi—tri  firom  the  union  of  the  Werra  (the  source 
•f  vUch  b  in  HUdburghausen^  and  the  Fulda, 
which  r»ct  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Fulda.  At  Miln- 
4em,  m  Hanover,  they  unite,  and  are  called  Weser, 
wteh  is  believed  to  be  only  a  contraction  of  the 
onfaal  name  of  the  Werra  {Wi$araha,  Wesara, 
WirmAa).  The  Weser  passes  through  the  Hano- 
wrisfi  principality  of  Gottingen,  Brunswick,  the 
pnaepality  of  Calenberg,  Schauenburg,  the  Prus- 
Ma  proTiBoe  of  Westphalia,  Hoya,  Verden,  Bre- 
nm.  and  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  empties  into 
the  North  sea,  ten  German  or  about  forty-five 
Eagliih  miles  below  Bremen,  after  having  received 
•everal  other  rivers.  The  twenty-two  tolls  on 
the  Wcaer  arc  extremely  harassing  and  injurious  to 
■tcraal  ooaunerce.  One  single  toll,  that  of  Els- 
Irth,  «%fch  at  present  is  abolished,  produced  an> 
snany  60— 100,000  German  dollars.  The  history 
•f  the  cxactioos  and  injustice  connected  with  the 
tails  of  one  tacfa  river  would  show  how  little  regard 
^  been  paid  to  the  interest  of  the  people.  In 
IS17.  a  project  was  formed  for  uniting  the  Weser 
aad  the  Elbe.  The  most  important  cities  on  the 
Wcacr  sre  Uilnden,  Hameln,  Rinteln,  Minden, 
SJanberg  aad  Bremen. 

WESLEY,  John,  the  second  son  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth,  was  born  at  Epworth, 
Jaac  17.  1703.  He  received  his  school  education 
^  the  Charter-house,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Qrirt^arch  college,  Oxford.  After  taking  his 
fnt  degree,  he  was,  in  1724,  elected  fellow  of  Lin. 
■hi  eoQege,  and,  in  1726,  graduated  master  of  arts. 
At  this  ttioe,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  classical 
skill  in  dialectics,  and  talent  in  poetry. 
after  he  was  elected  fellow,  he  was  appointed 
lecturer,  and  took  pupils ;  and,  in  1725,  he 
IBB  erdaioed  by  bishop  Potter.  For  some  time 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  be  was  only  distin- 
ed  as  a  grave,  sedate  young  man ;  but  after  a 
«h3e,  the  perosal  of  some  devotional  tracts,  and 
■■R  especially  Law's  Serious  Call,  induced  him  to 
himself  more  entirely  to  what  he  deemed 
Is  of  a  holy  life.  In  1729,  he  associated 
fnenda  of  similar  disposition,  who  met 
read  together  the  classics  on  weekdays,  and 
ncy  on  Sundays ;  but  shortly  after,  their  meet- 
Vecaine  exdosiTely  religious.  This  society 
'  of  fifteen  members,  who,  from  the  strict- 
■■a  of  their  mannera  and  deportment,  were  vari- 
iiMly  dnigBated  by  the  other  students,  but  more 
^emtly  obtained  the  name  of  Methodixtt,  which 

Ekdon  they  themselves  sanctioned  and  retained. 
HftktdiMU. )     Hit  fiither  vrished  him  to  make 
lit  for  the  next  presentation  of  his  living  of  £p- 
fWrt;  hot  be  was  too  much  attached  to  Oxford,  and 
■er  in  wh^ch  be  was  engaged,  to  listen  to  his 
A  miiston  to  Georgia  bad  soon  after  greater 
and,  in  1735,  he  accepted  the  invitation 
Bitfton.  one  of  the  trustees  for  that  newly 
a^ooy,  to  go  over  and  preach  to  the  Iii- 
Be  accordingly  embarked  the  same  year, 
ry  with   bis  brother  Charles,  two  other 
and  aereral  German  Moravians.     The 


disturbed  state  of  the  colony  prevented  all  preach- 
ing to  the  Indians ;  and,  although  the  colonists  of 
Savannah  v^/ere  at  first  attentive  to  the  ministry  of 
Mr  Wesley,  his  notions  were  too  high  church  for  his 
bearers.  He  refused  the  Lord's  supper  to  dissenters, 
unless  they  would  be  rebaptized,  insisted  upon  im- 
mersion  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  and,  by  a  variety  of 
ascetiod  practices,  excited  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  his  judgment.  What  most  injured  his  reputa- 
tion, however,  was  his  conduct  towards  a  young 
lady,  whom  it  was  expected  he  would  marry,  and 
whom  he  refused  to  admit  to  communion  after  her 
marriage  with  another  person,  without  deigning  to 
assign  any  reason.  Legal  proceedings  were  in  con- 
sequence commenced  against  him,  previous  to  the 
conclusion  of  which,  after  a  consultation  with  his 
friends,  he  became  convinced  that  *'  God  called  him 
to  return  to  England  ;'*  on  which  he  gave  public 
notice  of  his  intention  to  depart,  and  left  Georgia 
after  an  abode  of  a  year  and  nine  months.  On  his 
arrival  from  America,  he  discovered  that  he,  who 
had  been  voyaging  to  convert  otliers,  had  never  been 
converted  himself ;  and  he  felt,  as  he  observed,  **  a 
want  of  the  victorious  faith  of  more  experienced 
Christians."  This  conviction  appears  to  have  been 
strengthened  by  a  German  Moravian  missionary, 
with  whom  he  much  communed,  until  at  length,  a 
sudden  conversion  occurred,  by  his  own  account, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1738,  at  a  quarter 
before  nine  in  the  evening,  while  a  person  in  a  so- 
ciety in  Aldersgate  street  was  reading  Luther's  pre- 
face to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  To  strengthen 
his  fiuth,  he  went  over  to  Germany,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Herrnhut.  (q.  v.)  He  returned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1738,  when  he  commenced  the  systematic 
labours  which  made  him  the  founder  of  the  great 
religious  body  of  Methodists.  He  began  to  ex- 
hort and  to  preach,  often  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
at  the  prisons  and  other  places,  in  the  metropolis, 
and  made  ft-equent  excursions  into  the  country, 
where  his  followers  became  rapidly  very  numerous. 
His  discourses  were  often  attended  with  demon, 
strations  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  hearers,  such 
as  swoonings,  outcries,  convulsions,  and  similar  re- 
sults of  violent  internal  emotion  and  excitement. 
He  soon  after  accepted  the  invitation  of  Whitefield, 
who  had  sometime  before  commenced  the  practice 
of  field  preaching,  to  join  him  at  Bristol ;  and,  in 
May,  1739,  the  first  stone  of  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house was  laid  in  that  city.  Some  difficulties,  which 
arose  as  to  the  liability  of  the  feoffees,  nominated, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  expenses  of  erection,  by 
inducing  Mr  Wesley  to  take  it  all  into  his  own  hands, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  unlimited  powers  which 
he  obtained  over  his  followers.  Whatever  chapels 
were  subsequently  built  by  the  connexion,  were  all 
either  vested  in  him  or  in  trustees  bound  to  give 
admission  to  the  pulpit  as  he  should  direct.  It  is 
thought  that  his  original  plan  was  to  form  a  union 
of  clergymen  in  order  to  further  his  scheme  of  con- 
version by  their  joint  efforts ;  but  the  dislike  of  mi- 
nisters of  the  establishment  to  join  in  it,  reduced 
him  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  lay  preachers, 
and  employing  them  as  itinerants  among  the  differ- 
ent societies  of  the  persuasion.  At  the  same  time, 
he  assumed  the  power  of  nominating  those  preach- 
ers, and  thus,  as  the  societies  increased,  his  autho- 
rity received  indefinite  augmentation.  The  opi- 
nions of  Wesley,  being  derived  from  the  Arminian 
theology,  differed  materially  from  those  of  White- 
field  on  the  points  of  unconditional  election,  irre- 
sistible grace,  and  final  perseverance ;   in  conse- 
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qaence  of  which  a  coldnett  grew  up  between  them, 
and  a  lasting  teparatioo  between  the  todetiet  over 
which  they  prerided.  Nothing  to  much  fiivoured 
the  progrett  of  Wetleyan  Methodism,  as  the  strict 
and  orderly  discipline  established  by  the  founder, 
commencing  from  the  small  division  of  classes,  and 
ending  in  the  annual  conferences  of  the  numerous 
preachers.  The  whole  was  very  wisely  calculated 
to  bind  the  society  to  each  other.  The  society,  in 
its  bfant  state,  had  to  contend  with  much  popular 
hatred,  sometimes  fomented  by  persons  in  the  up- 
per  ranks  of  society.  The  followers  of  both  White- 
field  and  Wesley  were,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly 
among  the  uneducated  classes.  In  1748,  he  mar- 
ried a  widow  of  good  fortune,  which  was,  however, 
all  settled  upon  herself;  but  the  union  was  an  un- 
happy one,  and  terminated  in  a  final  separation,  in 
17s I.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  dis- 
putes, he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  side  of  govern- 
ment, entitled  a  Calm  Address  to  the  American 
Colonies,  whidi  produced  a  considerable  effect 
among  his  own  followers.  When  the  contest  ter- 
minated in  separation,  he  took  a  step  which  ap- 
peared a  renunciation  of  the  principles  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  by  ordaining  preachers  for  America, 
by  imposition  of  hands,  and  consecrating  a  bishop 
for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  By  this  step 
he  offended  many  of  the  society,  and  especially  his 
brother  Charles ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  he  himself 
repented  it,  as  likely  to  further  that  separation  from 
the  church,  which,  after  his  death,  virtually  took 
place.  The  approach  of  old  age  did  not  in  the 
least  abate  the  aeal  and  diligence  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person,  who  was  almost  perpetually  travel- 
ling, and  whose  religious  services,  setting  aside  his 
literary  and  controversial  labours,  were  idmost  be- 
yond calculation.  Besides  bis  numerous  exhorta- 
tions, he  generally  preached  two  sermons  every 
day,  and  not  unfrequently  four  or  five,  all  which  he 
was  enabled  to  effect  by  very  early  rising  and  the 
strictest  punctuality.  His  labours  were  continued 
to  within  a  week  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
Bfarch  2,  1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  John  Wesley  had  a  countenance  wherein 
mildness  and  gravity  were  very  pleasingly  blended, 
and  which,  in  old  age,  appeared  extremely  venera- 
ble. In  manners,  he  was  social,  polite  and  conver- 
sible,  without  any  gloom  or  austenty.  In  the  pul- 
pit, he  was  fluent,  clear,  and  argumentative ;  often 
amusing,  but  never  aiming  at,  or  reaching,  like 
Whitefield,  the  eloquence  of  passion.  His  style  in 
writing  was  of  a  similar  description,  and  he  seldom 
appeared  heated,  even  in  controversy.  The  works 
of  John  Wesley,  on  various  subjects  of  divinity, 
ecclesiastical  history,  sermons,  biography,  Ibc, 
amounted,  even  in  1774.  to  thirty-two  volumes, 
octavo.  In  addition  to  the  accounts  of  Wesley 
by  Hampton,  Whitehead,  and  Southey,  there  is  a 
more  recent  life  of  him  by  Henry  Moore. 

WESLEY,  CHARLB8,  younger  brother  of  the 
above,  was  bom  at  Epworth,  Dec.  18.  1706,  edu- 
cated  at  Westminster  school  and  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  master  of  arts  in  173*2, 
accompanied  his  brother  to  Georgia,  and  also  be- 
came a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  connexion,  for 
which  he  wrote  hymns,  now  sung  in  their  chapeb. 
Some  of  his  sermons  have  been  printed ;  and  his 
poeHcal  compositions  exceeded  thoee  of  his  bro- 
ther, from  whom  he  differed  on  various  points. 
His  son,  ChwUt,  bom  in  1757,  displayed,  even  in 
infancy,  an  astonishing  genius  for  music  At  the 
age  of  two  years  and  thrae  quarters,  be  astonished 


his  Cither,  by  playing  readily,  and  in  corrsct  tiw, 
a  tune  upon  the  hajrpsichord ;  with  which  iaitn. 
ment  his  mother,  almost  from  his  birth,  had  htn 
accustomed  to  quiet  and  amuse  him.  It  is  s  ruv 
ous  circumstance  that  he  would  never  safiier  her  10 
play  with  one  hand,  but*  even  before  he  omM 
spMk,  would  place  her  other  hand  oa  the  krjn.  ta 
complete  the  harmon  v  of  the  piece,  by  the  sdditH* 
of  the  bass.  From  the  earliest  motoent  of  hii  ^ 
formances,  he  always  added  a  trmm  bass  to  tnrf 
tune  which  he  played.  At  the  aga  of  twdvt  m 
thirteen,  it  was  thought  that  no  person  eoaldcml 
him  in  playing  the  works  of  CoreUi,  Scarkrti.  mi 
UandeU  to  the  study  of  which  he  had  almoit  viol; 
confined  himself  for  some  years.  He  thca  fMtd 
London,  and  received  instractions  ta  coapotm 
from  doctor  Boyce ;  and  under  the  iaapcctiok  d 
that  gentleman  he  published  hb  first  prodactiaa.  1 
Set  of  Six  Concertos  for  the  Organ  or  Bmymhmi 
He  afterwards  ranked  among  the  firat  mamrtl  pi» 
fessors  of  England 

WESSELINO,  PsTSft,  bora  at  Steiirfart,  \tm^ 
an  eminent  critic,  presided  over  the  gyassi—  4 
Biiddleburg,  was  afterwards  a  profieaaor  in  the  im 
versity  of  Franecker,  and,  at  length,  orcopicd  tht 
chair  of  eloquence  at  Utredt.  Besides  atW) 
works,  he  published  ObtenHUiommm  vrntimimm  Oat 
duo  (Amst.,  1727,  Svo.);  Prohmbiiimm  lahtr  mmf^ 
lariM  (Franecker,  1731,  SvoO*.  i^arswW  bam% 
nmrn  (Amst.,  1785,  4to.};  Di$9trtmtio  Bmtdtim 
(Utrecht,  1758,  Svo.) ;  and  a  valuable  cdttm  d 
Herodotus,  with  annotations  (Amat.,  1763,  fsha 
He  died  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1764. 

WESSEX,  that  is,  WEST  SAXOKY ;  oac  a 
the  most  important  of  the  kingdoois  of  the  8«x« 
heptarchy  in  England,  during  t£e  sixth,  seveatiu  mi 
eighth  centuries.  Egbertf  king  of  Weasex,  kmM 
the  kingdom  of  England,  by  the  unioQ  of  the  aU^ 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy.  See  E^hert  and  Et^t»i 

WEST,  Benjamin,  was  desceodcd  from  s  n 
spectable  English  fiunily,  belonging  to  the  dcsod 
nation  of  Quakers,  who  had  emigrated  to  Aanw 
in  1667.  His  father,  John  West,  waa  a  march^ 
settled  at  Springfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  Bci 
jamin  was  bom,  Oct.  10,  1738,  being  the  t««th  ck  d 
In  his  seventh  year,  he  gave  the  first  »"*dFratM?f  of  h 
propensity  for  the  pendL  At  he  was  watcUag  tk 
sleeping  infant  of  his  elder  sister,  it  smiled,  s« 
struck  with  its  beauty,  he  sought  sooe  paper.  ■ 
drew  its  portrait  in  red  and  bUck  ink.  The  nrtai 
stances,  however,  in  which  he  waa  placed,  a&r4i 
him  little  aid  in  the  development  of  hk  tal«i 
There  were  neither  professors,  paintiaga,  nor  fra 
aoKMig  the  primitive  settlers  of  Peoaaylvania.  Fi 
some  time,  he  pursued  his  favourite  sipihijaiii 
with  red  and  yellow  colours,  (whi^  he  leanw* 
prepare  from  some  Indians  who  bad  rosiMd 
Springfield), and  indigo,  given  to  him  by  kis  motk 
together  with  brushes  made  of  the  hlasr  of  a  n 
At  length,  a  merchant  named  Pen■iagtos^  whe  « 
his  cousin,  having  seen  his  sket^ea,  aeni  him  a  b 
of  pahits  and  pencils,  with  osnvass  prepared  far  t 
easel,  and  six  engravings.  The  poesoassoa  of  tJ 
treasure  almost  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  1 
made  all  the  necessary  arrangemeats  is  the  garr 
where  he  commenced  his  labours  arith  the  dai 
every  morning,  absenting  himself  entirely  fri 
school,  until  the  inquiries  of  his  iMSter  laawd 
search  and  discovery  to  be  made.  Hia  mot) 
found  him  in  his  Btmaw  ;  but  her  iTtinatioa  t»  1 
ger  soon  subsided  on  beholding  his  psifci— 
Instead  of  copying  servilely,  as  might  have  b< 
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rtywted,  be  liad  composed  ii  picture  from  two  of 
dr  tagrmring^  telling  a  new  story,  and  coloured 
with  s  skill  and  effect  which,  in  her  eyes,  were 
vpfMii^.  She  hissed  him  with  rapture,  and  pro- 
mti  Us  pardon  from  her  husband  and  his  teacher, 
■r  Gait,  in  his  life  of  West,  says  that,  sixty-seven 
jan  afterwards,  he  had  the  gratification  to  see 
tkii  piece  in  the  same  room  with  the  sublime  pic- 
tve  of  Christ  Rejected ;  on  which  occasion  the 
|Bnt«  declared  to  him,  that  there  were  inventive 
loaches,  in  his  first  and  juvenile  essay,  which,  with 
sC  him  subsequent  knowledge  and  experience,  he 
Isd  aol  been  able  to  surpass.  By  degrees,  the  re- 
pn  chat  a  boy,  rentarkable  for  his  talent  for  paint- 
ia|,  lived  at  Springfield,  began  to  extend,  until  it 
leHchsd  the  ears  of  Mr  Flower,  a  justice  of  Ches- 
ter, who,  having  looked  at  his  works,  obtained 
Itsrs  from  his  parents  to  take  him,  for  a  few  weeks 
to  fas  hoose.  Whilst  residing  with  this  gentle- 
•n,  he  derived  great  advantage  from  the  conver- 
mam  of  the  governess  of  bis  daughters,  a  young 
fi^g&k  lady,  well  acquainted  with  art,  and  with 
iWOnck  and  Latin  poets,  and  who  loved  to  point 
Mt  to  the  young  artist  the  roost  picturesque  pas- 
Mfes,  Z>unng  hb  residence  there,  he  painted  the 
prtnh  of  the  wife  of  a  lawyer  of  the  neighbouring 
tava  of  Lancaster,  the  sight  of  which  made  people 
nmt  m  crowds  to  sit  to  him  for  their  likenesses. 
Be  likewise  executed  a  painting  of  the 'death  of 
Socrsres.  for  a  gunsmith  of  Lancaster,  who  had  a 
dssricsl  torn.  On  his  return  to  Springfield,  his 
hivtt  oreer  became  the  subject  of  anxious  consi- 
<Wntiea ;  lod,  finally,  the  matter  was  submitted,  by 
ha  psreou,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  society  to  which 
thry  belooged.  A  deliberation  was  accordingly 
heUL  the  result  of  which  was,  that,  though  the 
^Wri  refuse  to  recognise  the  utility  of  painting 
to  ■Bokisd,  they  allowed  the  youth  to  follow  the 
to  for  which  he  was  so  plainly  destined, 
itftcfwards,  however,  he  took  a  step  utterly 
with  the  principles  of  the  sect ;  but, 
ttnsgc  as  it  may  seem,  he  received  neither  admoni- 
te  ar  remonstrance.  This  was  to  join  the  troops 
vAer  general  Forbes,  who  proceeded  in  search  of 
ia  i^cs  of  the  army  of  general  Braddock.  He 
^i  crilcd  home  in  a  short  time,  by  intelligence  of 
tti  9faMss  of  his  mother,  and  arrived  only  in  time 
^  tlieeetve  the  welcome  of  her  eyes  and  her  mute 
Ikimg.  This  was  a  severe  blow,  for  he  was  de- 
Wady  attached  to  her.  In  his  eighteenth  year, 
ItRmoved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  established 
VHdf  as  a  portrait  painter.  His  success  was 
|*s^derahle;  and,  afler  painting  the  heads  of  all 
^  lA»  ienred  it  in  that  dty,  he  repaired  to  New 
feriu  where  his  profits,  were,  also,  not  insignifi- 
la  1760,  by  the  kindness  of  some  friends, 
caaMvd  to  proceed  to  Italy ;  and,  July  10, 
year,  he  reached  Rome.  There  he  obtain- 
to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
first  made  himself  known  as  an  artist  by 
of  Lord  Grantham,  which  was  attributed, 
a  tisfee,  to  Blenga.  After  recovering  from  an 
of  eleven  months'  duration,  he  risited  the 
dties  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
vorks  of  the  great  masters  scattered  through 
Af^er  his  return  to  Rome,  he  painted  a  pic- 
if  CSmon  and  Iphigenia,  and  another  of  An- 
Medora,  which  increased  his  reputation, 
'  the  way  to  those  marks  of  academic 
tttoally  bestowed  on  fortunate  artists. 
elected  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Par- 
and  Bologna,  to  the  former  of  which 


he  presented  a  copy  of  the  St  Jerome  of  Correg- 
gio,  of  great  excellence.  In  1763,  he  went  to 
London,  intending  to  proceed  to  his  native  coun- 
try; but,  finding  that  there  was  a  great  proba- 
bility of  his  success  as  a  historical  painter  in 
that  metropolis,  he  established  himself  there. 
His  rise  was  rapid.  He  was  introduced  to  the  king, 
George  HI.,  whom  he  ever  found  a  steady  friend 
and  munificent  patron,  and  by  whom,  on  his  first 
presentation,  he  was  directed  to  paint  the  picture 
of  the  departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome.  Lord 
Rockingham  made  biro  an  offer  of  a  permanent  en- 
gagement, with  a  salary  of  £700  a  year,  to  embel- 
lish, with  historical  paintings,  his  mansion  in  York- 
shire; but  be  preferred  depending  on  the  public 
He  continued  to  be  the  king's  painter  until  the 
monarch  became  superannuated,  executing  nume« 
rous  works  on  historical  and  religious  subjects,  be- 
sides a  few  portraits.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  he  had  been  elected  president  of  the 
royal  academy,  and  took  his  place,  March  24, 1792. 
He  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion,  which  was 
much  applauded.  When  €korge  III.  was  first 
seized  with  the  mental  malady  which  incapacitated 
him  for  the  duties  of  government.  West  was  en- 
gaged in  executing  various  religious  pictures  for 
the  chapel  at  Windsor ;  but  when  that  event  oc- 
curred, he  was  informed  that  his  labours  must  be 
suspended  until  further  orders.  On  the  recovery 
of  the  king,  he  was  directed  to  go  on  with  the 
works ;  but,  on  the  recurrence  of  his  illness,  he 
was  again  ordered  to  suspend  them.  The  story  of 
his  dismissal  from  court  vras  spread  abroad,  with 
many  aggravations,  by  the  malevolence  of  enemies 
whom  his  success  had  created  ;  and  injurious  state- 
ments were  circulated  respecting  the  sums  which 
he  had  received  for  his  pictures.  In  consequence, 
he  published  an  account  of  what  he  had  obtained, 
which  was  no  more  than  a  just  compensation  for 
his  labours.  During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  went 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  the  splendid 
collection,  which  Napoleon  had  placed  in  the  Louvre, 
of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  and  was  treated,  in  that 
city,  with  the  greatest  distinction  by  the  roost  pro- 
minent persons  of  the  imperial  court.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  London,  he  retired  from  his  seat  as 
president  of  the  royal  academy,  where  he  had  to  en- 
counter an  opposition  strong  in  numbers  and  ability ; 
but,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  restored  to  it  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  there  being  but  one  dissent- 
ing voice.  In  his  sixty-fifth  year,  he  painted  the 
celebrated  picture  of  Christ  healing  the  sick,  for 
the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia,  to  aid  them  in  the 
erection  of  an  hospital  in  that  town.  It  was  ex- 
hibited in  London,  where  the  rush  to  see  it  was 
very  great,  and  the  opinion  of  its  excellence  so  high 
that  he  was  offered  3000  guineas  for  it  by  the  Bri- 
tish institution.  As  he  was  far  from  being  rich, 
he  accepted  the  offer,  but  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  make  a  copy,  with  alterations, 
for  Philadelphia.  He  did  so ;  and  the  work  is  still 
exhibited  in  that  city,  where  the  profits  arising  from 
it  have  enabled  the  committee  of  the  hospital  to 
enlarge  the  building  and  receive  more  patients. 
The  success  of  this  piece  impressed  him  with  the 
belief  that  his  genius  appeared  to  most  advantage 
in  pictures  of  large  dimensions.  **  As  old  age," 
says  Allan  Cunningham,  "  benumbed  bis  faculties, 
and  began  to  freeze  up  the  well-spring  of  original 
thought,  the  daring  intrepidity  of  the  man  seemed 
but  to  grow  and  augment.  Immense  pictures,  em- 
bracing topics  which  would  hare  ahurmed  loftier 
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spirits,  came  crowding  thick  on  bis  fancy ;  and  he 
was  the  only  person  who  appeared  insensible  that 
such  were  too  weighty  for  his  handling."  He 
painted  several  works  of  great  size ;  but  few  were 
willing  to  be  purchasers  of  pictures  which  occupied 
so  much  room.  Domestic  sorrow  mingled  with 
professional  disappointment.  His  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  for  some  sixty  years  in  uninterrupted 
happiness,  died  December  6,  1817.  He  did  not 
survive  her  many  years.  Without  any  definite 
complaint,  his  mental  Acuities  unimpaired,  his 
cheerfulness  unedipsed,  and  with  looks  serene  and 
benevolent,  he  expired  March  11,  1820,  in  the 
eighty<.second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  be- 
side Reynolds,  Opie  and  Barry,  in  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral. 

West  was  in  person  above  the  middle  die,  of  a 
fair  complexion,  and  firmly  and  compactly  built. 
He  ever  preserved  a  sedate  sobriety  of  sentiment, 
and  happy  propriety  of  manners,  the  results  of  a 
devout  domestic  education.  In  disposition,  he  was 
mild,  liberal,  and  generous.  He  seriously  impaired 
his  fortune  by  his  kindness  to  young  artists,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  assist  in  e  very  way.  The  advice 
which  he  gave  them  in  his  discourses  from  the  pre- 
sident's chair  was  marked  by  good  sense  and  affec- 
tion. The  following  extract  in  relation  to  his 
paintings  is  from  the  biography  of  him,  written  by 
Allan  Cunningham : — **  As  his  life  was  long  and 
laborious,  his  productions  are  very  numerous.  He 
painted  and  sketched  upwards  of  400  pictures  most- 
ly of  a  historical  and  religious  nature,  and  left  more 
than  200  original  drawings  in  his  portfolio.  His 
works  were  supposed,  by  himself,  and  for  a  time, 
by  othere,  to  be  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  great  mas- 
ters :  and  he  composed  them  with  the  serious  ambi- 
tion and  hope  of  illustrating  Scripture,  and  render- 
ing gospel  truth  more  impressive.  No  subject 
seemed  to  him  too  lofty  for  his  pencil  •  be  consi- 
dered himself  worthy  to  follow  the  sublimest  flights 
of  the  prophets,  and  dared  to  limn  the  effulgence 
of  God's  glory,  and  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.  In  all  his  works  the  human  form  was  ex- 
bibitcd  in  conformity  to  academic  precepts;  his 
figures  were  arranged  with  skill ;  the  colouring  was 
varied  and  harmonious :  the  eye  rested  pleased  on 
the  performance ;  and  the  artist  seemed,  to  tie 
ordinary  spectator,  to  have  done  his  task  like  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  sons  of  genius.  But  below 
all  this  splendour,  there  was  little  of  the  true  vita- 
lity ;  there  was  a  monotony,  too,  of  human  charac- 
ter ;  the  groupings  were  unlike  the  happy  and  care- 
less combinations  of  nature ;  and  the  figures  seemed 
distributed  over  the  canvas  by  line  and  measure, 
like  trees  in  a  plantation.  He  wanted  fire  and 
imagination  to  be  the  true  restorer  of  that  grand 
style  which  bewildered  Barry,  and  was  talked  of 
bv  Reynolds.  Most  of  his  works,  cold,  formal, 
bloodless  and  passionless,  may  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  BuMime  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones, 
when  the  flesh  and  skin  had  come  upon  the  skele- 
tons, and  before  the  breath  of  God  had  adorned 
them  with  life  and  feeling.  Though  such  is  the 
general  impression  which  the  works  of  West  make, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  are  distinguished  by 
great  excellence.  In  his  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse, 
and  nu>re  particularly  in  the  sketch  of  that  picture, 
he  has  more  than  approached  the  nuutera  and  princes 
of  the  calling.  It  is,  mdeed.  irresistibly  feaiful  to 
see  the  triumphant  march  of  the  terrific  phantom, 
and  the  diuolution  of  all  that  earth  is  proud  of 
beneath  his  tresd.     War  and  peace,  sorrow  ami  joy, 


youth,  and  age,  all  who  love  and  all  wte  kate, « 
planet-struck.  The  Death  of  Wolfip,  too,  .* 
tural  and  noble,  and  the  Indian  Cliicf,  like 
Oneida  warrior  of  Campbell,  *  a  Stoic  of  tKe  wi^ 
a  man  without  a  tear,'  was  a  bappy  tlMHigki-  ! 
Battle  of  La  Hogue  I  have  heani  pr«ti«d  m\ 
best  historic  picture  of  the  British  icbool.  In , 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  who  wossU  ma^ 
what  he  did  not  feel.  Many  of  kit  aii^le  fid 
also,  are  of  a  high  order.  There  is  a  natiual  g 
in  the  looks  of  some  of  his  women  wliich  firv  2 
era  have  ever  excelled.** — See  Gait 'a  Ijify  i 
Studies  of  Benfamin  ITesf  (London,  1816  oodH 
and  Cunningham's  Livei  of  Emimtmt  SHUmM  f\ 
era, 

WEST,  GiLBEET,  an  ingenious  nvtbor.  wad 
son  of  doctor  West,  editor  of  Pindar  • *- 


was  bom  in  the  year  1706.     He  was  aeot  to  Ox^ 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  coromisMon  ia 
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regiment.  He  did  not,  however,  losig^ 
the  service,  retiring  to  Wickham,  in  Kent.  «| 
he  devoted  his  time  to  literary  pursuits  and  t&s 
jojrment  of  the  society  of  his  friends.  The  pa^ 
age  of  Mr  Pitt  obtained  him,  in  1751.  tbc  aiti^ 
of  clerk  to  the  privy  council,  he  having^  prv«*«J 
held  a  deputy's  place  nearly  twenty  year*. 
treasurership  to  Chelsea  college  was'  affer^ 
added  through  the  same  interest.  On  tlic  drai 
an  only  son,  in  1755,  his  grief  induced  a  pars| 
affection,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  foDt*^ 
year.  His  Observations  on  the  Re*arrectiaa  ^ 
printed  in  1747.  His  other  writings  are  a  po«a 
the  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Gmrtrr,  mi 
translation  of  some  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar. 

WEST   INDIA  APRICOT.       See     Mimmi 
Tree. 

WEST  INDIES;  the  extensive  areht^ 
which  lies  between  North  and  South  A»ci 
stretching  from  the  roast  of  Florida,  in  the  twi 
eighth  degree,  to  the  shores  of  Venexoela,  li 
tenth  degree,  of  north  latitude.  It  is  divided  \n\ 
graphere  into  the  Bahamas,  composed  of  Im 
clustere  of  islands  and  700  keys ;  the  Great  Aj  H 
comprising  the  four  largest  islands  of  the  d 
Cuba,  Hayti,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica ;  the  L 
Antilles,  stretching  from  Trinidad,  in  a  srrJ 
direction,  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sooth  J 
rica;  and  the  Caribbee  islands,  stretehini?,  '.] 
great  bow,  from  Tobago  to  Porto  Rieo«  mitC 
divided  into  the  three  groups  known  under  the- 1 
of  the  Virgin  islands,  the  Leeward  islands  aei 
Windward  islands.  Eiachofthe  divisions  above 
tioned,  and  the  most  important  indiTidiial  x«) 
have  l>een  described  separately.  The  whole  i 
pelago.  with  the  exception  of  itome  of  the  B«hi 
lies  within  the  torrid  zone.  The  name  JmA 
given  to  them  by  Columbus,  who  first  discv 
them,  under  the  notion  that  they  fom»ed  pi 
India,  which  was  the  object  of  his  seareh,  y 
the  mistake  was  discovered,  they  retained  the  i 
with  the  prefix  Wett,  to  denote  their  gecn^fj 
position.  (See  America,  and  Coiumtbmm.,^ 
seasons,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  are  dz 
between  the  wet  and  the  dry ;  the  sprii»|c^  )j 
with  Msy,when  the  foliage  and  grass  beeoa-e 
verdant :  the  first  periodical  rains  set  in  aho^ 
middle  of  the  month,  falling  every  day  aboot  I 
and  creating  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetmtion.  I 
thermometer  at  this  sea«on  varies  coosidermhS 
its  medium  height  is  about  75**.  Af^er  the^ 
have  prevailed  about  a  fortnight,  the  wrcth* 
comes  dry  and  settled,  and  the  tropicml    stai 
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Hens  in  full  glory.  The  beat  at  this  time  is  tern- 
'  by  aea  breoet,  the  thermoroeter  standing,  on 
average,  at  about  80^.  The  nights  are  now 
acntly'  beautiful :  the  moon  is  so  brilliant  that 
the  sialleat  print  is  legible  by  her  light ;  and,  in 
Wr  abaence,  ber  pUce  is  supplied  by  the  brightness 
of  ibe  Mill^  Way,  and  the  radiance  of  the  planet 
Tenaa,  wbicfa  is  such  as  to  cast  a  shade.  In  the 
■iddle  of  Aogasi,  the  heat  becomes  excessiye,  and 
the  rcfreahsng  aea  breezes  almost  entirely  intermit. 
This  aCat«  of  the  atmosphere  is  succeeded  by  the 
rmioa,  which  become  general  in  October, 
down  in  cataracts.  In  the  interval  be- 
AogQst  and  October,  the  islands  are  visited 
ly  tboae  trefDendous  hurricanes,  which  effect  so 
Macb  BsiaducC.  (See  HmrrieameM,)  Towards  the 
aid  ofNoTember,  a  change  takes  place :  the  weather 
haeoaca  aerene  and  pleasant,  and  northerly  and 
a«rlh-eHterly  winds  prevail,  constituting  the  finest 
'maUr  cm  the  g^obe,  from  December  to.May.  There 
'mm  tame  exceptions  to  this  general  description,  par- 
Ikalarly  in  tbe  large  ishuids,  which  are  often  visited 
by  TcfrcaUng  land  breeses  from  the  interior  high- 
md^  (See  tbe  articles  CuIhj,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica.) 
TW  isbsida  abound  generally  in  all  tropical  produc- 
floaa^  aa  sagar,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  pimento,  co- 
.■■t,  raedicinal  drugs,  tobacco,  maize,  guava,  plan- 
&c ;  ofaoges,  lemons,  limes,  pomegra- 
pine-apples.  fcc;  manioc,  yams. 
The  mountains  contain  great  varie- 
of  trees^  adapted  for  cabinet-work,  ship-build, 
vd  other  purposes  in  the  arts,  such  as  cedars, 
Ugnam-vitae,  iron-wood,  the  Indian  fig- 
jha  caiabasb-tree,  &c  The  indigenous  quad- 
sre  the  agouti  (a  sort  of  intermediate  species 
■  terablnt  and  the  rat),  the  peccary  or  Mezi- 
aa  bog;  the  arviadillo,  the  opossum,  the  raccoon, 
Ae  ansfc-rat,  tbe  alco  or  American  dog,  and  several 
rf  t>e  smnTIf  r  varJetJei  of  monkey.  Blost  of  these 
extinct  in  these  islands.  The 
of  lizard,  and  the  mountain  crs^, 
dbo  foond  here.  Tbe  birds  are  remarkable  for 
briflbncy  and  beauty  of  their  plumage :  among 
are  the  parrot,  in  many  varieties,  the  scarlet 
aad  the  glittering  humming-bird,  with  a 
Bber  of  waterfowl  of  different  kinds.  Of 
b  avpeat  tribe  there  are  man^  varieties ;  but  few, 
r  Of.  are  venomous :  tbe  alligator,  and  the  bril- 
htt  and  ebangeaUe  gobemouche,  or  fly-catdier, 
■  — owg  tbe  lizards. 

TW  West  Indies  were  discovered  by  Columbus, 

bis  first  voyage,  in  1492 :  their  subsequent  his- 

■y  win   be  fimnd  under  the  separate  articles. 

it;  alao,  Ateocnsert.)    The  islands  were  inhab- 

li^nt  tbe  time  of  their  discovery,  by  two  dia- 

of  natives,  the  Caribs,  occupying  the 

iilanda,  and  the  Arrowaoks,  inhabiting 

C«bn»  Jaaoica,  Porto  Bioo,  and  the  Bahamas. 

were  warlike  and  fierce;   the  latter 

peneefol,  and  much  more  advanced  in  dvil- 

(See  Gsri&6<es.)    The  kngnages  of  these 

different. — See  Edwards's  HiMtory  of 

WeM  Jmdiea  (3  voU.,  1807) :  T.  Southey's 

f  ^tke  Watt  JwdisB  (3  vols.,  1827) :  and  the 

ef  Homboldt. 

Tfte  West  India  islands  are,  with  the  exception  of 

still  in  tbe  possession  of  European  powers. 

Ofay. 

L  Sj^mmsk  Waat  Imdiet.     Spain  has  not  retained 

ef  grooDd  on  tbe  American  continent.     The 

mmmtt  of  ber  splendid  ecdonial  empire  in  tbe 

wid^  ere  the  isbmd  of  Cuba,  the  Urgest  and 


finest  of  the  West  India  islands,  Porto  Rico,  with 
several  dependencies,  and  Passage,  Serpent,  and 
Bieque  or  Crab  islands,  among  the  Yirgin  islands. 
The  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo  now  forms  part 
of  the  Haytian  republic,  and  the  islands  of  Blar- 
garitta,  with  Bhmquilla,  Tortuga,  &c.,  belong  to 
the  republic  of  Venezuela. 

2.  Ereneh  Wewt  Indies.  Previously  to  the  in- 
surrection of  1792,  St  Domingo  was  the  most  valu- 
able French  colony  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  that 
event  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  bland,  under  the  name  of  Hayti. 
Having  sold  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  and 
ceded  other  colonies  to  the  British,  France  now 
possesses  only  Guadeloupe  and  Bfartinique,  with 
the  small  ishuids  of  Blariegalante  and  Deseada,  in 
the  West  Indies. — SeeLe$AiUilUMFfanfai9es,par' 
ticuJihemeiU  OuadeUnipe,  by  Bover-Peyseleau  (3 
vols.,  Paris,  1823). 

3.  Damth  West  Indie:  The  Danes  possess  only 
the  small  islands  of  St  Thomas,  St  Croix,  or  San- 
ta Cruz,  and  St  John,  belonging  to  the  Virgin 
islands. 

4.  Swedish  West  Indies.  The  Swedes  possess 
only  one  colony,  tbe  small  but  fertile  island  of  St 
Bartholomew. 

5.  Dutch  WeU  Indies.  To  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  belong  the  islands  of  Cura9oa,  St  Eus- 
tatius,  Saba,  and  part  of  St  Ifartin,  with  the  smaller 
islands  of  Aruba,  Aves,  and  Banaire.  Curafoa, 
formerly  important  as  an  entrepot,  has  lost  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  trade  sinee  the  South  Ame- 
rican revolution,  as  the  goods  intended  for  the 
continent  are  forwarded  direct  to  their  place  of 
destination. 

6.  British  West  Indies.  These  are,  Antigua, 
Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Mont- 
serrat,  Nevis,  St  Kitts,  St  Luda,  St  Vincent,  To- 
bago, Tortola,  Anguilla,  Trinidad,  Bahamas,  and 
Bermudas. 

A  great  revolution  has  recently  taken  place  in 
the  whole  economy  of  these  islands,  by  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery.  In  order  to  obtain  the  latest 
intelligence  of  the  result  of  this  great  measure,  we 
defer  the  subject  to  the  Supplement. 

WEST  POINT;  a  viUage  of  New-Tork,  and 
military  post,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
where  it  passes  through  the  Highlands,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Cornwall,  in  Orange  county,  fifty-three 
miles,  by  water,  above  New-Tork,  and  one  hundred 
below  Albany.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  this 
point  was  strongly  fortified,  and  deemed  one  of  the 
most  important  fortresses  in  America.  Tbe  plain 
that  forms  the  bank  of  ihe  river  is  elevated  188 
feet ;  and  fort  Putnam,  a  short  distance  in  its  rear, 
is  508  feet.  Most  of  the  former  works  are  now  in 
ruins.  The  mHitafy  academy  consists  of  tbe  corps 
of  engineers ;  of  one  professor  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy ;  one 
profiessor  and  an  assistant  professor  of  mathematics ; 
one  professor  and  an  assistant  professor  of  the  art 
of  engineering,  in  all  its  branches ;  a  chaplain  and 
professor  of  etiiics ;  a  teacher  of  drawing;  a  sur- 
geon; and  a  sword-master.  The  number  of  cadets 
IS  limited  to  250. 

WEST  PRUSSIA;  previous  to  1772,  oOled 
PoHah  Prussia^  because  it  belonged  to  that  part  ol 
Prussin  which  the  crown  of  Poland  had  reserved, 
when  it  invested  Albert  of  Brandenburg  with  tbe 
duchy  of  Prussia,  in  1525.  (See  Pruuia.)  Dant- 
sic.  Thorn  and  EUring  were  the  principal  towns  of 
Polish  Prussia.     In  1772,  Frederic  II.  took  posses- 
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lioa  of  it,  (tee  I\>Umd^,  with  the  exception  of 
Daotsic  and  Thoro,  which  fell  into  his  hands  in 
1793.  Br  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  a  part  of  it  was 
ceded  to  France,  and  one  portion  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  Dant- 
sic  hetng  erected  into  a  free  dty ;  but,  in  1815,  it 
was  restored  to  Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna. It  now  constitutes  a  Prussian  province, 
with  a  population  of  792,207  souls,  and  is  di- 
vided into  the  two  goyemments  of  Dantsic  and 
Marienwerder,   with    chief  towns  of  the    same 


WESTERN  EMPIRE.  Theodosius  the  Great, 
the  last  sole  sovereign  of  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
shortly  before  his  dnth,  divided,  by  his  will,  that 
immense  extent  of  territory  between  his  sons,  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius,  neither  of  whom  was  Uien  of 
age,  the  former  bebg  eighteen  years  old,  and  the 
latter  only  eleven.  Aroidius  was  to  possess  the 
East  (see  ^stmtine  esiptre) ;  hb  brother,  the 
West;  which  comprehended  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul, 
Spain,  Britain,  and  half  of  Illyria.  The  empire, 
thus  divided,  was  to  be  ruled  in  common,  according 
to  the  direction  of  Theodosius,  by  the  two  bro- 
thers ;  but  the  reunion  of  both  crowns  upon  one 
head  was  to  remain  lawful,  for  it  had  not  escaped 
the  penetrating  mind  of  the  emperor,  that  sudi  a 
union  could  alone  preserve  the  empire  from  ruin. 
At  the  death  of  Theodosius,  January  11,  395,  the 
guardians  appointed  for  his  sons  entered  upon  their 
duties;  the  minister  Bufinus,  a  Gaul,  ruling  for 
Arcaditts,  and  the  coounander-in-chief,  Stilicho,  a 
Vandal,  (by  marriage,  a  nephew  of  the  lato  emperor), 
for  Honorius.  Ru&ius  was  soon  overthrown  by 
the  superior  power  of  the  ffeneral,  and  the  plans  of 
the  latter  were  afterwards  frustrated  by  the  artifices 
of  the  court  of  Constantinople.  Stilicho,  did,  in- 
deed, at  the  wish  of  Rufinus,  divide  the  territories, 
the  army,  and  the  immense  treasures  left  by  the 
emperor ;  but  be  had  no  intention  of  yielding  to 
him  one  half  of  the  power  of  regent,  as  guardian  to 
the  young  emperor  of  the  East.  The  general  had 
taken  the  command  of  the  portion  of  the  troops 
bdonging  to  Arcadius,  ostensibly  to  lead  them  to 
their  proper  commander,  but  in  &ct  to  secure  to 
himself  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  both  por- 
tions of  tibe  empire.  He  had  already  reached 
Thesnlonica,  on  the  way  to  Constantinople,  when 
Rufinus,  dreading  above  all  things  his  appearance 
in  person,  sent  orders  to  him  to  lult,  with  the  de- 
daration  that  every  step  he  took  nearer  the  capital 
would  be  deemed  an  act  of  hostility.  Stilicho  was 
too  prudent  to  disobey  Openly ;  but  he  was  deter- 
miiied  to  remove  out  of  his  way  a  rival  bold  enough 
to  oppose  him,  the  general  and  deliverer  of  the  im- 
perial house.  Gainas,  a  Goth,  appointed  by  him 
general  of  the  army  of  the  East,  received  his  orders; 
and  Rufinus,  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  already 
prepared  for  such  an  event,  was  assassinated  on  the 
field  of  Mars,  before  Constantinople,  by  an  auda- 
ciotts  soldier,  under  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  Arca- 
dius. But  Stilicho  was  still  fiuiher  than  before 
from  the  object  of  hb  wishes.  The  sagacious 
eoortier  Eutropius,  first  chamberlain  and  nrindpal 
fiivourtto  of  Arcadius,  and  the  empress  Eudoxia,  as 
remarkable  for  her  talenu  as  for  her  charms,  were 
too  pleased  with  the  power  which  they  exerdsed  over 
the  weak  prince,  to  allow  the  general  an  influence 
which  might  beeome  dangerous  to  the  fovourite. 
Arcadius  hunself  might  also  prefer  the  mild  sway 
of  the  eoortier,  and  of  his  bcantifril  wife,  to  that 
of  the  stem  and  able  soldier.     The  dependence  of 


the  troops,  and  of  their  general  Gainas^  was  serar. 
ed ;  and  after  every  means  had  been  triad  to  i^jar* 
StUicho  in  the  public  opinion,  a  decree  of  the  naiti 
of  Constantinof^  was  procured,  dedartag  Mm  aa 
enemy  of  the  state,  and  all  his  poaseaaoas  withta 
the  limiU  of  the  East  forfeited.  Atteaipls  wtn 
made  upon  his  life,  but  withodt  success.  This  hos- 
tilitv  against  the  regent  of  the  Rooms  demiaiiisi 
in  the  West,  gave  the  first  signal  for  a  £visioa  ef 
the  empire ;  and  the  wise  views  of  the  pradtai. 
Theodosius  foiled  through  the  passioas  of  a  fr« 
men,  and  the  weakness  of  his  two  voaag  aoaa,  whs 
were  unable  to  restrain  them.  StaUcbo  migkt  fo- 
haps  have  opened  the  way  to  the  palace  of  Arcadha 
with  the  sword ;  but  the  terrible  image  of  a  dtil 
war  restrained  the  arobitioo  of  a  maa  who  chiIsib1| 
could  not  be  charged  with  want  of  boldnesa.  Bs 
now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  iateteals  of  hm 
pupil  Honorius,  and  to  the  goveraawat  of  hm 
dominions.  After  the  rebellious  goveeaoi  of  Afrka, 
Gildo,  had  been  conquered  by  his  owa  bralkcr,  thr 
Moorbh  prince  Maacrtrt,  who  reveaged  upon  tht 
tyrant  the  murder  of  his  two  childrea,  aald  who 
he  had  himself  ended  his  campaign  in  Orceee  agabit 
the  Goths,  Stilicho  married  his  daa^ter  Maris  t» 
her  cousin,  the  emperor  Honorius,  tbca  ia  hb  ipar- 
teenth  year,  in  the  year  396  of  the  Ckristiaa  cfi. 
Ten  years  after,  she  died,  as  the  hiatnrbai  s^. 
still  a  virgin.  Two  years  after  thb  ■aaiiiag*,  Ab- 
ric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  had  keen  prevcattd 
by  Stilicho,  in  the  year  397*  from  sakdaiag  Gieecr. 
resolved  to  avenge  himself  and  ia  the  yesr  400, 
attacked  Italy.  Honorius  fled  from  Miba  to  the 
castle  of  Asta  (now  Aati),  upon  tke  Taaarst. 
Being  besieged  there,  he  was  on  tke  point  of  a 
shameful  surrender,  when  Stilicho,  wko  had  collect- 
ed the  scattered  troops  of  the  West,  passed  ths 
Adda,  and  saved  Italy.  Alaric's  camp  at  Potkatis. 
with  the  treasures  collected  in  Qreeee,  aad  Abrit'i 
wife,  became  the  prey  of  the  coaqmrot.  Never- 
tbeless,  the  king  of  the  Goths  nmrcbed  to  Rook. 
In  vain  did  Stilicho  offer  to  restore  kia  tiiassiii 
and  hb  wife  to  induce  him  to  retreat.  Aaothrr 
battle  was  fought  at  Verona,  in  the  year  408.  ss4 
Alaric,  after  an  entire  defeat,  in  whi^  he  mmt 
near  losing  hb  life,  saw  himself  obliged  to  leave 
Italy.  In  404,  Honorius,  with  the  victorioas  Stifi. 
cho  at  hb  side,  entered  ancient  Rome  ia  trioafk 
The  dty  recdved  its  emperor  with  rejoidag* : 
and  he  perpetuated  the  menKiry  of  hb  piesiaiv 
by  an  edict  suppresdng  the  fif^ts  of  gla^fiaton  sft 
the  public  games.  After  a  vidt  of  soaae  moatki, 
Honorius  left  Rome  to  live  more  secvrdy  ia  tW 
fortified  dty  of  Ravenna.  Two  years  later.  Rad»- 
gaisus,  at  the  head  of  200,000  Gemaaas,  Sarms^ 
tians,  and  other  warriors,  baoke  tkroagk  the  Al^ 
and  advanced  to  Florence.  Stilicho.  wko  had  bece 
busily  forming  an  army,  without  being  able  to  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  the  barbariaas,  hastened,  with 
40,000  men,  to  support  the  foOing  strength  of  the 
empire.  He  endosed  Radagaisos  by  a  ^sia  of 
forts,  supplied  the  suffering  Floresee  aritk  msaai 
of  subdstence,  while  the  barbarians  were  exposed 
to  hunger,  and  at  last,  in  a  general  attack,  essi- 
pleted  by  the  sword  what  fomine  had  began  s  R*- 
dsgaisus  was  taken  and  executed ;  the  other  pri- 
soners were  sold  as  slaves.  Thus  was  Italy  a  se- 
cond time  delivered;  bat  theae  repeated  Mows 
shook  the  tottoring  oillara  of  tke  aa&pira.  The 
reoHunder  of  the  baniarian  army  invaded  Gad  b 
407,  and  the  Germans,  Vandals,  Abas,  and  Saevi. 
iOOD  became  maaters  of  seven  GaUie  provtaecs  mi 
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^Ae  Ebifie«  •!  tbat  time  withottt  troops,  as  Sti- 

flA*  bad  collected  them  to  conqu«r  in  the  fields  of 

npfence.     At  tlie  tame  time,  the  Roman  aiiny  in 

rerolted,  and  determined  to  give  themselves 

bat  the  third  one  chosen,  Constan- 

OK,  a  coauDcm  soldier,  whose  name  was  the  cause 

(^  in  devatioo,  aloiie  maintained  himself.      His 

c«o  piidiii.eMOii  Blarcus  and  Gratian,  perished  by 

tke  dagger,  alter  a  few  months  of  power.     Con- 

knded  at  Boulogne,  and  the  Gallic  pro- 

nakra  bjr  Honorius  and  conquered  by  the 

wilfiagly  tabmitted  to  him.     The  Goth 

Mnm^  who  w«a  charged  to  bring  the  rebel's  head  to 

Ksfotta,  tboogbt  himself  fortunate,  after  an  attack 

«f  seven  days  apon  the  lines  of  the  sovereign  of 

Oail  and  Britain  at  Vienne,  to  lead  back  his  ex- 

haaAei  army  acroas  the  Alps,  which  now  formed 

the  temcr  between  Honorios  and  Constantine. 

TW  ktter,  shortly  after,  in  406,  added  to  his  new 

kiw^om  that  of  Spain,  (where  he  had  experienced  a 

ihfkt  rsristanee  from  four  relations  of  the  deceased 

Theodoaiaa,  who  lived  there  in  opulence), 

the  people  well  disposed  to  obey  him. 

Wkile  these  events  were  taking  place  between  the 

Alfi  aad  the  piOnrso^  Hercules  others  occurred  at 

the  eoort  of  Ravenna,  which,  after  a  series  of  misfor- 

laacs,  of  weaknesses,  and  of  crimes,  caused  the  final 

«f«lhrDw  of  the  Western  empire.     Alaric  king  of 

tk  Go^  lad  obtained  the  friendship  of  his  for. 

swipsMat,  Stilicho,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 

teig«  ef  pcaet  and  noiitjr  with  Honorius,  was  ap- 

imtoA  esBflMnder-io-chief  of  the  Roman  army  in 

Qtym.   StiHcho  had  long  contemplated  the  re- 

«m  sf  the  eastern  part  of  this  territory  with  the 

wertcra,  sal  wished  also  to  employ  Alaric  at  a  dis- 

ftssi  Itsly,  by  directing  him  to  the  gates  of 

Alaric  did,  indeed,  make  a  few 

to  Thesaaly  and   Epirus ;    but  from 

he  sent  to  Ravenna  a  denumd  for  the  re- 

pajwl  of  large  soms,  expended  in  the  service  of 

HosoRQs,  and  proposed  that  some  western   pro- 

*M  fkooM  be  given  to  him  as  a  permanent  settle* 

foA  far  his  people,  promising  to  reduce  Oonstan- 

tiac  ts  iabanssion.     After  violent  scenes  in  the 

i«SB  senate,  StUiobo  carried  his  motion,  that  a 

■■  sf  4000  pounds  of  gold  should  be  given  as  a 

■My  to  the  impattcnt  creditor.     But  the  secret 

■!«  sf  the  senate  at  this  act  of  condescension, 

•kieh  «w  eansed  by  Stilicho's  better  knowledge 

tf  tttt  power  of  the  Goth,  was  shared,  and  perhaps 

oolsi,  by  the  army.     Honorius  began  to  fear  his 

d4  aisktCT.     It  was  now  insinuated  to  him  that 

Wkhs  hitaad^  fo  place  his  son  Eucherius  upon 

^tllime :  he  therefore  gave  his  consent  to  the 

^MisB  of  a  man  who  had  been  thus  fiir  the  sole 

"V^  «f  the  tottering  empire  of  the  West.     8tl- 

iitelsrt  hb  head>  ihe  year  406.     His  son,  and 

**nt  flf  his  ftiends,  underwent  a  similar  fate ;  and 

wns  even  drvoreed  his  second  wife,  Therman- 

fa<«mad  daughter  of  Stilicho.     From  this  time 

«•  ««k  monarch  found  himself  in  the  hands  of 

ser- 

death 

The  foreign  mercenaries^  who  had 


^■w»  monarcn  nmna  nimseu  m  tne  bands 
•{■■JkB,  who  eoold  not  estimate  how  great  a  i 
^  ^  had  rendered  Alaric,  by  causing  the  de 
*  ilii^O.      The  ftireiffn  mereen&ries.  who  1 


defal»erating 
jj—  o^  Alaric,  when  the  latter  cross- 

ISy  ^^  ^^  ^»  P««cd  forward  to  Rimim', 
gij>»  pisigi  of  tbe  Apennines,  and,  in  406, 
^■•lls  mmp  beAae  Rome,  whidi  he  surround- 


ed 80  completely  as  to  reduce  tbe  city  to  the  most 
deplorable  extremity  for  want  of  food.  When  an 
ambassador  from  Rome,  sent  to  Alaric's  camp, 
dared  to  declare  to  him  that,  if  he  rejected  an 
honourable  capitulation,  the  whole  population  would 
rush  out  against  him,  the  ferocious  warrior  answer- 
ed abruptly,  **  The  thicker  the  grass,  the  easier  to 
mow."  After  having  demanded  an  enormous  ran- 
som for  the  city,  he  was  asked,  **  And  what  will 
you  leave  us,  if  you  demand  this  of  us  ?*'  **  Tour 
lives,*'  was  the  reply.  He  yielded,  however,  in 
some  of  his  demands  (see  Alaric)  ^  and  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  to  take  up  his  winter-quar- 
ters in  Tuscany.  Soon  after,  his  army  was  increas- 
ed to  more  than  100,000  men,  his  brother-in-law, 
Adolphus  (Ataulf,)  having  fought  his  way  to  him 
from  tbe  Danube,  with  a  body  of  Goths  and  Huns. 
After  fruitless  negotiations  for  peace  with  Honorius, 
Alaric,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  port  and 
town  of  Ostia,  marched  back  to  Rome,  where,  with 
the  consent  of  the  people  and  the  senate,  he  named 
a  new  emperor,  the  prefect  Attains,  and  took  him 
with  him  to  Ravenna  in  409.  Honorius  was  on 
the  point  of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
cousin,  the  young  emperor  Theodosius,  at  Con- 
stantinople, when  he  saw  his  throne  saved  by  the 
fidelity  and  wisdom  of  his  general  Heraclian  in 
Africa,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  body-guard,  secured 
by  largesses,  and  by  the  imprudent  measures  of 
Attains.  Alaric  himself  deposed  Attains,  and  sent 
the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  to  Ravenna.  But  Sarus, 
the  general  of  Honorius,  attacked  Alaric,  killed 
many  of  his  followers,  and  declared  him  an  enemy 
of  the  empire,  and  unworthy  of  the  alliance  of  his 
emperor.  He  therefore  returned  to  Rome,  which 
he  took  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  410, 
one  of  the  gates  having  been  opened  to  him  by  the 
treachery  of  slaves  in  the  town.  Tbe  old  capital 
of  tbe  world  was  pillaged,  and  in  part  burned.  The 
treasures  of  the  inhabitants,  induding  many  valu- 
able works  of  Roman  or  German  art,  became  the 
prey  of  the  barbarians.  The  churches  and  their 
treasures  remained  inviolate,  by  the  special  order 
of  Ahiric.  This  took  pUice  1163  years  after  the 
building  of  tbe  city  by  Romulus.  Alaric  now  left 
Rome,  and  pillaged  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he 
died  in  410.  Adolphus,  his  successor,  left  Italy  in 
two  years,  laden  with  the  booty  of  Rome  and  of 
the  southern  provinces,  alter  having  received  in 
marriage  Pladdia,  the  sister  of  Honorius.  He  went, 
in  412,  to  Gaul  and  to  Spain,  where  he  founded  the 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths.  Italy  now  breathed 
more  freely.  Rome  arose  proudly  from  its  ashes; 
and  the  empire  might  perhaps  have  acquired  new 
vigour,  but  for  the  weakness  of  its  ruler,  who  lived 
eleven  years  after  the  departure  of  Adolphus. 
Gaul,  indeed,  was  brought  again  under  his  power 
by  the  valour  of  the  Roman  general  Constantius, 
who  conquered  Constantine,  and  obtained  in  re- 
compense the  hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolphus,  who 
had  shortly  before  been  murdered,  and  a  share 
in  the  iroperid  power  with  Honorius.  But  Gaul, 
as  well  as  Spain,  was  incessantly  torn  by  domestic 
strife.  Britain  and  Africa  were  lost,  and  the  most 
unhappy  discord  reigned  at  Ravenna,  where  PUd- 
dia,  a  second  time  a  widow,  after  the  death  of 
Augustus  Constantius,  was  seeking  to  retain  her 
power,  when  Honorius  died,  on  tbe  24th  August, 
423,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign.  PU- 
ddia  carried  the  news  to  Constantinople,  whither 
she  had  fled  with  her  children,  on  account  of  the 
troubles  at  Ravenna.  Under  the  protection  of  her 
b2 
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nepbtw,  Tbeodotiiit  U.,  the  young  Mnperor  of  the 
Bui,  tlM  ion  of  Pladdia  and  CooflUatiut,  m  child 
of  hut  wbi  jmn,  was  prodaimed  emperor  of  the 
West,  with  the  Utle  of  Vilentinian  llL  Pbcidia 
WW  declared  regent,  and  maintained  her  power  as 
Mieh  daring  twenty-five  years,  in  which  the  Western 
empire  was  continually  hrought  nearer  to  its  lUL 
Under  Valentinian,  the  Vandal  kingdom  was  founded 
in  Roman  Africa,  hy  Oenseric,  kbg  of  the  Vandals, 
in  438.  The  Western  empire  experienced  a  further 
loss  in  the  cession  of  the  western  part  of  Ulyria  to 
the  emperor  of  the  East,  hy  which  Pladdia  obtained 
in  marriage  for  her  son,  Eudozia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodosius  and  Athenais,  in  497*  and  likewise  in- 
demnified the  court  of  Bviantium  for  the  expenses 
of  a  war  against  John,  who  had  been  private  secre- 
tary of  Honorius,  and,  alter  his  death,  had  sought 
to  obtain  poasession  of  the  throne.  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  an  ally  of  Oenseric,  now  demanded  the 
hand  of  Honoria,  sister  of  Yalentinian,  with  her  in- 
heritance. From  Constantinople,  whither  she  had 
been  banished  on  account  of  her  too  great  intimacy 
with  her  duunberlain  Eugenius,  she  had  offered  to 
the  king  of  the  Huns  her  person  and  her  claims 
upon  Italy.  A  refusal  immediately  caused  a  war, 
which  Attila  began  with  an  attack  upon  Gaol,  and 
which  ended  with  a  great  battle  in  the  Catalaunian 


plains  (near  Chalons^,  in  450,  when  the  Roman 
general  Aetius,  togetner  with  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Qoths,  defeated  the  army  of  Attila,  and  might 
perhaps,  have  entirely  destroyed  hb  power,  if  the 
political  consideratioo  of  preserving  in  the  Huns  a 
counterpoise  against  the  powerful  Goths,  had  not 
induced  Aetius  to  retreat;  and  to  separate  from  his 
ally.  Thereupon  Attila,  to  make  good  his  claims 
upon  the  princess  Honoria  and  her  inheritance, 
broke  into  Italy,  in  451,  where  he  destroyed  Aqui- 
leia,  Padua,  Vicensa,  Verona  and  Bergamo.  He 
had  plundered  Milan  and  Pavia,  when  Valentinian 
made  proposals  of  peace  by  an  embassy  sent  from 
Rome.  The  eloquence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
Leo  L,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  and 
the  impression  which  his  representationB  produced 
on  Attila,  induced  him  to  refrain  from  the  pillage 
of  Rome,  for  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  Honoria.  The  beautiful  Ddico  made  At- 
tila forget  Honoria,  who,  by  imprisonment  for  life, 
atoned  for  her  desire  to  become  queen  of  the  Huns. 
After  the  death  of  Attila,  in  453,  Valentinian  might 
have  ruled  happily,  had  he  been  able  to  restrain  his 
passions.  The  insinuations  of  the  eunuch  Herac- 
iius  made  him  suspect  treachery  in  the  pride  of  his 
general  Aetius.  He  therefore  slew  him  wiUi  his 
own  hand,  in  an  altercation  in  the  palace  at  Rome. 
He  afterwards  dishonoured  the  wife  of  the  senator 
Maximns.  The  iigured  husband  avenged  himself, 
and,  on  the  15th  March,  455,  Valentinian  fell  on 
the  field  of  Mars,  with  his  fiivourit«  Heradius, 
under  the  swords  of  two  followers  of  the  murdered 
Aetius,  who  belonged  to  the  emperor's  body-gimrd. 
The  senator  and  patrician  Petronius  Maximus  was 
hereupon  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate  and 
people.  He  married  his  son  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  emperor,  and  obliged  Valentinian's 
widow,  Eudoxia,  to  espouse  him.  After  three 
months,  'he  fell  a  victim  to  her  hatred.  Eudoxia, 
unable  to  obtain  assistance  from  Constantinople, 
called  upon  king  Oenseric,  in  Carthage,  to  deliver 
her  from  an  abhorred  husband.  Oenseric  landed  in 
the  port  of  Ostia.  The  flying  Maximus  was  stoned 
in  the  streetaof  Rome, and  thrown  into  the  Tiber; 
but  the  capital,  again  saved,  by  the  eloquence  of 


Leo  the  Great,  from  fire  and  sword,  was  piQ^tJ 
during  fourteen  days.  All  the  monuments  of  Cormcr 
times,  and  all  the  wealth  collected  in  iiDrty-itnt 
years,  smee  the  sack  of  Akric,  becaaia  the  prey  cf 
the  conquerors,  who  likewise  dragged  to  Africa,  u 
their  ships,  many  thousand  Romans  of  both 
While  these  events  were  taking  place 
'        '-    -  under  V 


Avitus,  a  Gaul,  prefect  of  Gaul 
and  appointed  by  the  emperor  Maxima*  gencrai  ti 
the  army  in  that  country,  a  man  of  great  talom 
and  knowledge,  supported  by  Theodoric,  kisf  «^ 
the  Visigoths,  received  the  crown  of  the  Westan 
empire  at  Aries,  August  15, 455, 
by  the  court  of  C<mstantinople, 
with  secret  dissatis&ction,  by  the  senate 
of  Rome.    Theodoric,  who  went,  as  as  ally  of  tW 
Romans,  to  drive  the  Suevi  from  Spatn,  treated  tha 
country  with  the  severity  of  a  cooqncror.     Aritai 
rendered  himself  contemptible  by  kb  sensnahty. 
Ridmer,  one  of  the  chief  commanders  of  the  mfr- 
Canary  troops,  sent  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  sAer  s 
victory  over  the  fieetof  the  Vandals,  nimU^md 
was  hailed  bv  the  people  as  their  deliverer,  and  m- 
nounced  to  Avitus,  Oct.  16, 4}?,  that  his  reign  *« 
ended.     Avitus,  condemned  to  death  b^  the  seastc 
fled,  and  perished  in  his  flight.     M^onaa,  fbraKri; 
a  soldier  under  Aetius,  was  now  raised  by  Biriair 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  whidi  he  ndonisd  ky  hm 
virtue  and  his  wisdom.    Many  neefnl  regalatioei, 
especially  with  regard  to  taxes  and  puhbc  monk 
distinguished  his  domestic  admiaistrmtioa.  wUe,  m 
the  same  time,  he  had  the  good  fbttane  to  4etmA 
Theodoric,  and  also  to  obtain  aome  advantages  ever 
Oenseric,  who  had  again  attacked  Ualy.    Kochtar 
but  the  accidental  loos  of  his  fleet,  IB  the  yev  410. 
prevented  him  from  utterly  deatroying  the  ft/ma 
of  the  Vandals.    But  Rome  was  no  longer  wartkj 
of  such  a  ruler ;  and  Mi^orian  Cell  m  victim  to  tW 
general  corruption,  and  the  hatred  of  his  cnsawi. 
Ridmer  suddenly  took  from  him  tlw  pnrple.  mi, 
five  days  after,  his  lifie,  August  7,  461,  hsnaf 
spread  the  report  that  he  had  died  of  the  dyamtff;. 
A  certain  Livius  Sevems  was  prodaiaMd  saipcnr, 
but  was  put  out  of  the  way  in  465.     The  sayraae 
power,  in  the  course  of  these  five  yaarsaadthetv* 
following,  during  which  the  throne  remaiacd  vaoaift 
was  solely  in  the  hands  of  Ridmer,  who  Si  set, 
however,  dare  to  take  the  imperial  title.    Bet,  be* 
ing  pressed  by  the  Vandals,  he  soon  saw  kiMrif 
obliged  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  of  tte 
East:   and  the  court  of  Constantinople  msdt  s 
league  with  Rome,  on  condition  that  it  ihoaU  W 
left  to  the  emperor  Leo  to  name  the  ralcr  of  tM 
West.     The  Grecian  patrician  Anthemias  wsi  t^i 
pobted,  and  entered  the  capital  with  great  f^H 
April  12,  467.    He  gave  his  dao^ter  in  msmif 
to  Ridmer,  and  many  interests  formerly  Afid^ 
seemed  now  reunited  for  the  welfare  of  Rome.  M 
the  war  with  the  Vandals  was  continned  with  nrf 
ing  fortune.     It  cost  immense  turns  >  an 
a  misunderstanding  took  place  between 
and  Ridmer,  the  latter  of  whoos  had 
Milan.    By  the  mediation  of  Epiphaniss,  kUbaf4 
Pavia,  a  reconciliation  was,  indeed,  eflEected  heCwMi 
them;  but,  shortlv after,  Ridmer.  at  the  hesd*^ 
large  army,  reiuMrced  by  the  BuiguadisBs  m 
Suevi,    appeared   before    Rome,  prodaimed  tH 
senator  Olybrius,  soo-in4aw  to  VaknliaisB.sBpiril 
of  the  West,  March  23,  472,  and  took  * 
which  Anthemius  had  defended  fiar  three 
with  a  people  deroted  to  his 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  son  in  law.    Ji 
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ll«tk  cHir  WW  piUaged,  rad  filled  with  the  blood 
d^fa  Mbi€it  dtiBeu;  and  Olybriiu  was  placed 
if«  tke  throne.  In  the  next  month,  August  20, 
tW  tjraat  Ricfaaer  died,  and,  tooo  afr«r,  the  new 
Mpwor,  October  23.  Rome  now  saw  itself  ex- 
fmA  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  barbarians,  at 
wboBc  head  was  Gondobald,  nephew  of  Ridmer,  a 
Bupaidiaa  priaee.  Qondobald  named  Glycerius, 
oat  ef  his  soldien,  emperor  of  the  West,  but  gave 
km  to  filtk  fl«pport,  that  he  was  displaced  by 
Jiiat  Hepoa,  a  nephew  of  Harcellinus,  and  go?er- 
tsr  of  1>s!waHa,  who  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
cswt  ef  CoMtantinople.  Olycerius  received,  in. 
uni  ef  tte  empire,  the  bishopric  of  Salona  (474^. 
Shoftly  after  ascending  the  throne,  Nepos  made 
pmee  with  the  Visigoths,  ceding  to  them  the  terri- 
tocy  of  Aavergae ;  bat,  soon  after,  a  rebellion  of 
tW  sDicd  hafbariaas,  under  the  command  of  their 
gTD«fd  Orestes,  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Ravenna 
u  IWinatia,  The  fugitive  emperor  lived  there 
6vt  jcirs,  until  he  was  assassinated  at  Salona,  at 
ele  bttigatioa  of  Glycerivs,  who  received,  perhaps 
on  tfcb  account,  the  archbishopric  of  Blilan.  Ro- 
mUb  Aogastus,  son  of  Orestes,  was  prodaimed 
npcrar  of  the  West,  in  476.  The  fall  of  the  em- 
(we  wm  now  at  band.  The  German  troops, 
Hnalias,  Rogians,  $te,,  revolted  under  their 
peatrd  Odoacer.  when  Orestes  refused  to  divide 
saosg  them  a  third  part  of  the  Italian  territ4>ry. 
Pkris,  where  be  sooght  to  defend  himself,  was 
tifcca  by  storm ;  Ormtes  was  executed ;  Augustus 
tfaiimttd;  Odoacer  was  procUimed  king  by  his 
am,  nd  the  senators  of  Rome  sent  an  embassy 
14  tJa  laipcror  Zeno  at  Constantinople  to  declare 
**  thst  it  WIS  aeitber  necessary,  nor  deairaMe,  that 
Itdy  Aorid  any  longer  be  governed  by  an  emperor  of 
itiOWB;  sad  therefore  they  acknowledged,  in  the 
SMK  sf  tlie  people,  that  the  seat  of  the  general 
gwrcraBcat  being  transferred  from  Rome  to  Con- 
utatiBople,  they  renounced  the  right  of  choosing 
m  (■pLiui  for  tbeoBselves.  The  republic,  how- 
rvw,  esafiding  in  the  virtues  of  Odoacer,  humbly 
pn|ed  that  the  emperor  would  grant  him  the  title 
(^pMridan,  and  the  administration  of  the  Italian 
pitsriace."  So  low  had  Rome  fiiUea!  The  em- 
fern  Ztao  first  gave  the  senate  to  understand  that 
McH*»  who  was  stiH  living  in  Dalmatia,  was  the 
bfrU  sovereign  of  Rome ;  but,  soon  after,  pleased 
viti  the  prospect  of  being  sole  ruler,  he  received 
the  hoBoera  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The 
Mroaed  monarch,  Romulus  Augustus,  whose  first 
■ms  had  been  changed,  in  Constantinople,  to  that 
^MomfOmt,  and  whom  the  Romans  called,  in  de- 
laioa,  Ju^mtmlmg,  was  banished  hj  Odoacer  to  the 
rOs  of  LacoDos,  in  Campania,  with  a  yearly  pen- 
asa  of  6000  pieces  of  gold.  Soon  after,  in  the 
fsw  486,  the  Franks  established  their  kingdom  in 
teL  Thaa  the  barbarians  had  risen  in  proportion 
■  Ihf  spirit  of  the  Romans  bad  declined.  From 
■muaaiJLs  of  Rooic  they  had  become  its  allies ; 
i«a  sIHeaita  amstfra.  King  Odoacer  ruled  Italy 
fcrfaarteea  yeara.  la  the  year  491,  he  was  con. 
IMsd  by  Theodoric,  kingof  the  Ostrogoths,  who, 
ftM,  fbonded  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  on 
AtdHBC  ground  of  Italy.  The  name  of  Rome 
» sH  that  remaiaed  of  that  empire,  which  had 
~  twelve  eeataries  since  its  foundation  by 
.  In  the  Ustory  of  the  decline  of  this 
MP"*k  state,  we  see  the  causes  of  its  &11.  The 
f»wfcg  eoriaptioa  of  manners  destroyed  all  moral 
■Bgy;  sad,  front  the  time  when  Honorius  ascended 
fcllmnc,  to  the  total  overthrow  of  the  empire, 


it  was  in  a  continual  death-struggle.  The  s^tem 
of  dividing  the  empire,  introduced  by  IModetian,  in 
284,  and  completed  by  Tbeodosius,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  its  political  weakness  and  final  dissolution, 
whidi  its  moral  degradation  made  it  impossible  to 
avert,  especially  as  the  increase  of  civilisation 
among  the  barbarians  who  had  broken  into  the  em- 
pire, gave  them  an  overwhelming  power.  A  new 
order  of  things  commenced :  the  feudal  system,  in- 
troduced by  tiie  Ostrogoths,  Franks,  and  Lombards, 
altered  the  whole  diaracter  of  a  state  whidi  for 
centuries  had  boasted  of  a  republican  constitution ; 
and  even  the  Roman  language  gave  way  before  the 
total  chahge  in  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  its  place 
was  supplied  by  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and 
English  tongues.     See  Byzantime  Empire, 

WESTERN  ISLANDS.  See  Bebrideg,  and 
Aioret. 

WESTER WALD ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
Prussian  government  of  Coblenta,  and  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  connected  with  the  Siebengebirge.  The 
highest  point  u  near  Neabnrg  and  Salskirch,  2600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Flax  is  cultivated 
and  cattle  raised  on  the  Westerwald.  It  a£fbrds 
iron,  copper,  excellent  building  stone,  and  great 
quantities  of  brown  coaL 

WESTMEATH;  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Cavan,  on  the  east  by  Meath,  on  the  south  by 
King's  County,  and  on  the  west  bv  Roscommon 
and  Longford,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Shannon.  It  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  long  fi-om  north  to  south,  and  twenty-four 
from  east  to  west,  and  contains  562  English  square 
mUes,  and  378,880  English  acres.  It  is  divided 
into  twelve  baronies,  and  sixty-two  parishes,  of 
which  21  have  churches,  all  of  them  being  in  the 
diocese  of  Meath.  The  general  aspect  of  this 
county  is  diversified  with  large  lakes,  woods,  un- 
productive bogs,  and  rich  gracing  lands.  The  sur- 
face rises  into  small  hills  cultivated  to  the  top,  ar 
covered  with  wood.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Shannon,  Inny,  and  the  Brosna.  The  Shannon 
extends  into  a  fine  lake  called  Lough  Ree,  or  the 
Royal  Lake.  The  Inny,  rising  in  Cavan,  enters 
Lough  Shelin  on  the  borders  of  Westmeath,  and 
after  passing  through  Loughs  Derveragh'and  Iron, 
fidls  into  Lough  Ree.  The  principal  lakes  are 
Lough  Ree,  full  of  wooded  islands.  Lough  Shelin, 
Leign,  Iron,  Derveragh,  Uoyle  or  Owell,  and  Ennel, 
some  of  which  are  encircled  with  weU  cultivated 
land,  and  others  with  low  wooded  hills.  They  are 
well  stored  with  fish.  The  soil  is  generally  light, 
though  in  some  places  deep  and  ridi.  Most  of  it 
lies  on  limestone,  and  yields  very  fine  pasture,  snp- 
porting  a  great  many  fine  large  homed  cattle,  and 
long  woolled  sheep.  Tillage  is  carried  on  upon  a 
limited  scale,  but  still  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sup- 
ply the  home  consumption,  and  allow  the  fiumers 
to  contribute  to  the  exportation  of  oats  from  Drog- 
heda.  Beside  the  usual  crops,  flax,  hemp,  nnd 
rape  are  raised ;  and  clover  and  turnips  to  a  small 
extent.  The  principal  towns  are  A^lone,  which 
is  partly  situated  in  Roscommon,  MuUingar,  the 
county  town,  Mool-grenogner,  Kilbeggan,  and  a  few 
other  small  places.  MuUingar  is  a  large  and  well 
built  town,  with  extensive  barracks,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade,  and  the  rest  are  places  of  little 
note.     Population  in  1831, 136,799. 

WESTMINSTER,  a  city  of  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, the  seat  of  government,  the  residence  of  roy- 
alty»  and  the  centre  of  fiwhion,  b  now  so  united 
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with  London,  tbat*  in  tppetrance,  they  form  one 
dty,  nnd,  in  ordinary  speech,  are  mentioned  as  one, 
though  they  have  their  separate  j urisdictions.  (  See 
Lomdom.)  Temple  bar  separates  the  two  cities. 
Westminster  lies  in  the  west  of  London  proper, 
with  which  it  formerly  communicated  by  means  of 
the  Strand,  and  forms  the  vrest  end,  or  fiuhionable 
residence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  exis- 
tence of  Westminster  is  derived  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Abbey.  In  1259,  Utnrj  IIL  granted 
to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westmmster  Abbey  a 
market  and  fiur,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  dty 
and  liberties  of  Westminster.  At  the  general  sup- 
pression of  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIIL,  it  was 
converted  into  a  bishopric,  which,  however,  was 
transferred  to  Norwich  in  1550.  The  city  of  West- 
minster  is  comprised  in  two  parishes,  St  Margaret 
and  St  John,  and  the  liberties  consist  of  seven 
parishes.  The  population  of  tiie  city  and  liberties, 
which  return  two  members  to  Parliament,  is,  by 
the  census  of  1831,  202,090.  Here  are  Westmin- 
ster hall,  abbey  and  school,  St  James's  palace, 
Buckingham  house,  Carlton  house,  Whitehall  pa- 
lace, &c  Westminster  hall,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  so  many  interesting  transactions,  was  built 
by  William  XL,  in  1097.  and  entirel3[  repaired,  with 
many  alterations,  by  Richard  IL,  in  1397.  The 
hall  exceeds  in  dimensions  any  room  in  Europe 
unsupported  by  pillars,  bebg  270  feet  in  length, 
ninety  in  height,  and  seventy-four  in  breadth.  Par- 
liaments  have  often  sat  in  the  hall,  and  the  courts 
of  chancery,  exchequer,  king's  bench,  and  common 
pleas,  have  been  held  here,  in  different  apartments, 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  It  has  also 
been  used  for  the  trial  of  peers,  and  other  distin- 
guished persons,  accused  of  high  treason,  or  other 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  such  as  the  late  Lord 
Blelville,  Warren  Hastings,  &c.  In  this  hall,  like- 
wise,  are  held  the  coronation  feasts  of  the  kings  of 
England.  The  old  palace,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
hall,  including  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen,  before 
they  were  destroyed  by  fire,  used  to  accommodate 
the  two  bouses  of  parliament.  Westminster  abbey 
was  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  about  1050. 
on  the  site  of  an  old  Saxon  church ;  but  all  that 
part  which  extends  from  the  eastern  extremity  to 
the  entrance  of  the  nave  was  reboilt  in  its  present 
state  by  Henry  IIL  ( 1220—1269).  The  nave  was 
carried  on  slowly  afterwards ;  and  the  towers  were 
not  completed  till  the  time  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  finished  them  as  they  now  are.  The 
chapel,  which  bears  the  name  of  Henry  VIL,  was 
built  by  that  monarch  in  1502,  as  a  royal  sepulchre. 
The  general  plan  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  oi  which 
the  nave  is  234  feet  long  from  west  to  east,  and  90 
feet  wide.  The  transept  is  225  feet  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  100  feet  wide.  Beyond  the 
transept,  towards  the  east,  are  ^¥e  chapels.  In 
the  poets'  comer  are  the  monuments  of  most  of  the 
distinguished  poets  of  England  ;  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  abbey  are  those  of  distinguished  statesmen, 
warriors,  scholars,  and  artists.  The  kings  of  Eng- 
land are  crowned  in  the  choir  of  the  abbey.  West- 
minster school  ¥rss  founded  by  queen  Elisabeth,  in 
1590,  for  the  education  of  forty  boys,  denominated 
the  pieent  Mckolttrs,  who  are  prepared  for  the  uni- 
versity. It  is  situated  within  the  walls  of  the 
abbey,  and  is  separated  into  two  schools  or  divi- 
sions, comprising  seven  forms  or  classes.  Besides 
the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  many  of  the  nobility 
And  gentry  send  their  sons  to  Westminster  for  in- 
itruction,  so  that  this  e<stahlifhment  vies  with  Eton 


in  celebrity  and  respectability.  They  hmm  am  up 
per  and  an  under  master,  with  numenm  mm^ttmu. 
Of  these  masters  many  have  been  eofacBC  !■  tW 
walks  of  literature,  particnlarly  doctor  Basfcj.  ai 
celebrated  for  hb  severity  of  disdplase,  asd  dorio 
Vincent,  the  author  of  the  Yojmge  of  Vemtkm 
See  the  Hiitoqf  of  the  Ahbty  dmk  9f  Si  FnUf 
WestmimMter,  iu  Antiqmtiet  and  MommaHa  (2  vols., 
quarto,  London,  1812) ;  and  Neale's  HiMm^  ^ad 
AmtiquiHeM  of  WeMtmimaier  Abbey  Ubuirmted  (l^to 
and  1823,  with  61  engravings). 

WESTMORELAND;  a  northern  covatyorE^. 
land,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Yorkshire  sad  Dw< 
ham,  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  DiiiIm  mA 
Cumberland,  and  on  the  south-west  by  fianrashiit,  s 
narrow  stripe  of  which  separates  it  from  t^  am^  h 
is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  its  greatest  leogth  bcn« 
about  forty,  and  its  greatest  breadth  thirty-five  miim. 
It  contains  763  square  statute  milea,  and  48B,S& 
English  statute  acres.  The  county  is  divided  intotwv 
baronies,  namely,  that  of  Kendal,  and  that  of  We 
moreland,  and  into  four  wards,  vis.,  those  of  V 
and  Rirkby  Lonsdale,  in  the  barony  of  Kendal,  mi 
the  east  and  west  wards,  in  the  barony  of  WestaoRw 
land.  The  general  aspect  of  Westmoreland,  I 
a  great  extent  of  bleak  and  barren  lieUs  i 
and  groups  of  lofty,  naked,  and  pictnrcsqa 
tains.  Three-fourths  of  the  coon^  nenny  < 
of  uncultivated  land,  lie  mountain  vallevs,  i 
form  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  are  nM)deratdy  fiertik, 
and  yield  good  crops  of  oats,  and  in  some  instaneet 
of  wheat  and  barley.  Agricultural  improvnmart 
has  advanced  rapidly  in  this  county.  The  dovcr 
and  turnip  husbandry  has  made  great  progrcas,  and 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  bottom  of  West- 
moreland, and  in  the  parishes  of  Heve^ikaa.  Bar- 
ton, and  Kirkby  Lonsidale,  considerable 
of  wheat  are  annually  raised.  Many  < 
been  inclosed,  and  immense  tracts  drained, 
cattle  of  this  county  are  of  the  long  horned  1 
and  attain  a  large  size.  The  mountain 
support  large  flocks  of  sheep,  which  yield  a  arntm 
wool,  but  toe  breed  has  been  lately  mnch  imprwud 
by  crossing.  Great  numbers  of  geese  are  fad  an  tht 
moors,  and  along  with  hams  are  exported  in  grcal 
quantities.  The  principal  DKmntains  in  Wrsfon 
land  are  Croesfell,  the  highest  of  the  chain  on  its 
eastern  boundary,  and  '3000  feet  above  the  ses. 
Helvellyn  is  3100  feet  high,  Bowfell  and  Rydab- 
bead,  each  3090,  and  the  High  Street  is  2736  fa«t 
high.  This  last  mountain  derives  its  name  hvm  a 
broad  green  road  along  its  summit,  where  the  sbsf- 
herds  have  annual  horse  races  on  the  10th  of  Jal« 
The  principal  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Edok 
the  Lane,  the  Kent,  the  Eamont,  the  Winstar,  mid 
the  Lowther,  none  of  which  are  navigable.  TWy 
contain  abundance  of  fish,  and  exhibit  aioch  pktm* 
esque  scenery.  The  principal  lakes  are  Wtndv- 
mere,  UUes-water,  Grass-mere,  Rydale-watcr.  C- 
ter-water,  Hause- water.  Red  Tarn  and  SmaU-wnla'. 
and  Ske^jles-water.  The  mineral  prodactiona  of 
WestoBoreland  are  lead,  copper,  coal,  liawstoac,  %lae 
slate,  marble,  gypsum,  and  fVeestone.  The  hasa 
coal  is  found  in  the  confines  of  the  county  in  J 
more  forest.  An  inferior  slaty  coal 
several  places,  but  it  is  used  only  for  bamtafr  Kae. 
Marble  has  been  wrought  near  Kendal  oa  both  aides 
of  the  Kent  The  manufactures  consist  chicdy  a« 
silk  and  worsted  waistcoat  pieces,  kait  wosated 
stockings,  flannels,  cotton  goods,  gunpowder,  aad 
tanned  leather.  The  exports  are  principally  coarsr 
woollen  cloths,  stockings,  slatea*  t 
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pm^it  boopt.  charccMd,  hams,  cattle,  iheep,  i&nd 
vmL    PopnUtioii  in  1831,  55,041. 

WESTPHALIA;  m  name,  1.  originally  given 
tit  large  part  of  Germany ;  2.  to  a  ducfay  in  Ger- 
mmj ;  3.  to  one  of  the  drclea  of -the  German  em- 
pirt ;  4.  to  a  kingdom ;  5.  to  a  province  of  Prussia 
—of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  above  order. 

1.  The  name  <»f  Watphalia  was  given  in  the 
■gca»  to  an  the  country  between  the  Weser, 
and  Emt,  while  the  territory  between  the 
Dbe  and  Weser  was  called  EaUphaHa,  The  lat- 
ter BftBc  waa  lost  in  the  course  of  time :  the  for- 
■wr  was  retained,  and  was  sabsequently  given  to 
the  cirde  of  Westphalia,  and  to  the  Sauerland,  or 
the  daehy  of  Engem. 

1  Dmckjf  of  WeM^haha.  In  early  times,  this 
lonned  part  oil  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony,  and  was 
then  called  SaturUmd^  a  name  which  is  still  in 
ue  mong  the  common  people  of  that  country, 
ad  iaclodea  also  a  part  of  the  former  county 
flf  Mark.  In  1179,  when  Henry  the  Lion  was 
pat  onder  the  bm  of  the  empire,  the  archbishop 
df  Cologne  received  it  from  the  empire  as  a  fief, 
odrr  iie  name  of  WestphaUa,  af^er  which  the 
mmt  passed  over  to  the  country.  Cologne  remain- 
d  ia  possession  of  it  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
irribishopric,  in  1802,  upon  which  it  was  given,  by 
«sj  of  iwlemnitj,  to  Hesse-Darmstadt.  In  1815, 
It  «ss  ceded  by  this  power  to  Prussia,  and  was 
isitcd  inth  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalii. 
It  then  contained  1530  square  miles,  with  134,715 
ishshitants. 

S.  Cirde  of  Westphalia.  This  comprised  not 
osky  the  bad  between  the  Weser,  Rhine,  and  Ems, 
bat  also  considerable  districts  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kknat;  but  the  proper  duchy  of  Westphalia,  as 
sa  sppes&ge  of  Cologne,  was  considered  as  belong- 
ngtothe  dectoral  drde  of  the  Rhine.  It  had 
sho  the  official  name  of  the  Westphaliam  Circle  of 
Ae  Ltmer  Rhine,  It  was  one  of  the  larger  drdes 
of  the  sodent  empire. 

4.  fSmgdam  of  Wettphalia.  The  peace  of  Tilsit 
bad  made  Napoleon  master  of  all  the  Prussian  ter- 
ntory  west  ijt  the  Elbe,  and  he  also  kept  possession 
of  the  territories  of  the  electors  of  Hesse  and  Hano- 
fcr,  sod  the  dnke  of  Brunswick.  He  had  not  then 
Boaedved  the  idea  of  extending  the  frontiers  of  the 
flspire  beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  he  created,  out  of 
the  countries  just  mentioned,  a  kingdom  of  West- 
plalii,  comprising  all  the  country  of  Brunswick- 
Wilfeabuttel,  the  dectorate  of  Hesse,  (except 
HaMB  and  Katienelnbogen),  the  Prussian  pro- 
raws  Q#  Magdeburg  and  Altmark  west  of  the  Elbe, 
Bribersladl  with  Hohnstein,  Hildesheim  with  Gos- 
W;  libasield,  Quedlinburg,  Eichsfeld  with  Tref- 
Ctf^  Mflhlhansen  and  Nordhausen,  Stolberg-Wer- 
^poTDde,  Faderbom,  Minden,  and  Ravensberg,  the 
nMsniiiin  provinces,  Gdttingen,  Grubenbagen 
sift  Hohnstein  and  Elbingerode,  and  Osnabrdck, 
GBrrey,  and  the  county  of  Rittberg.  The  area 
maubed  to  1530  square  miles,  with  1,046,343  in- 
hiitsuts.  Koverober  15,  1807,  the  kingdom  of 
Wolphelia  was  created,  and  Jerome,  the  brother 
if  Kipoleoo,  then  only  twenty-four  years  old  (see 
AnarY  was  made  king,  with  a  constitution  form- 
•iii  doae  imitation  of  that  of  the  French,  which 
'  "  '  feodalisffi,  and  might  have  done  good  in 
respects,  coold  it  ever  have  gone  into  full 
k  firee  from  the  wdght  of  foreign  influence 
ntiBiially  pressed  upon  the  kingdom.*    Je- 
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rome  appeared,  Dec.  7,  in  Cassel,  and  entered  on 
the  government,  but  conducted,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  not  like  a  king,  but  rather  like  a  French 
'  prefect.  The  situation  of  this  new  kingdom  was  de- 
;  plorable.  All  the  provinces  had  been  systemati- 
cally exhausted  by  the  French,  before  they  were 
,  united  into  a  kingdom ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
,  emperor  had  retained  half  of  all  the  domains,  or 
I  public  property,  in  order  to  make  grants  therefrom 
I  to  bis  soldiers ;  had  stipulated  that  he  should  keep 
I  12,500  men  in  Magdeburg,  to  be  supported,  doth- 
ed,  and  paid  by  the  people  of  the  country ;  and  the 
kingdom  was  to  pay  all  the  contributions  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  several  territories  com- 
posing it  when  they  were  conquered.  Westphalia 
was,  in  many  respects,  but  a  province,  a  territory 
of  France,  without  enjoying  the  advantages  which  it 
might  have  derived  from  forming  an  integral  part  of 
the  empi|;e,  and  having  the  additional  burthen  of  a 
large  army  and  an  expensive  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  not  omit  to  state  the  advantages 
which  grew  out  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  this 
new  kingdom  with  France.  The  greatest  were,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  abolition  of  feudalism, 
and  an  increased  estimation  of  the  lower  classes,  a 
greater  willingness  to  acknowledge  their  rights,  e.  g. 
in  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  burthens,  their  participation 
in  the  munidpal  administration,  &c  The  finances 
of  the  kingdom  were  in  great  embarrassment  when  it 
went  into  operation,  and  always  remained  so  during 
the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  large  sums  going 
every  year  to  France  without  any  equivalent,  and 
the  kingdom  being  obliged  to  take  part  in  all  the 
great  movements  of  the  empire.  The  young  inex- 
perienced monarch  had,  indeed,  counsellors  around 
him,  who  did  the  best  that  could  be  done  under 
the  deplorable  drcumstances  of  the  kingdom. 
Within  a  short  time,  an  army  of  16,000  men  was 
formed.  The  French  code,  though  at  first  much 
disliked,  gradually  began  to  find  less  oppodtion  from 
the  people;   the  taxes,  though  high,  were  more 

doin  of  Westphalia  is  to  condtt;  that  half  of  all  the  domafau  of 
the  former  pniices  shall  be  at  the  emperor's  disponl,  to  be  glran 
to  his  officers  of  the  army ;  that  Wes^halia  is  to  form  put  ot 
the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  oontilxigent  of  Sfi,000  men, 
of  whom,  howerer,  in  the  "  flnt  yean,**  only  half  are  to  be 
raised ;  the  other  half  to  be  famished  by  FVance,  and  to  form 
the  garrison  of  Magdeburg ;  that  Jerome  Napoleon  is  to  be 
king,  his  direct  male  descendants  to  succeed  him ;  the  king  to 
1_  ij^i^M  sabject  to  the  imperial  flunily  statutes ;  in  case 


of  minority,  Mapoieon,  or  his  descendants,  to  appoint  a  regent ; 
the  king  and  h£i  fismiiy  to  hare  a  rerenue  of  d^XXXOOO  f^uics. 
to  be  raised  fhnn  the  other  half  of  the  domains,  with  additions 


firom  the  public  treasury,  if  they  should  iUl  to  yield  the  requS- 
site  amount.  It  further  nroTides  that  there  shall  be  a  consti- 
tution securing  the  equality  of  all  the  suMects  and  freedom  of 
worship ;  that  tfie  feudal  priTileges,  and  those  of  corpiwations, 
shall  be  abolished,  but  the  dhferent  ranks  of  nobUity  aretoccn- 
tinue  ;  one  system  of  taxee  to  embrace  all  classes;  the  tax  on 
real  estate  not  to  exceed  a  fifth  of  the  rerenne ;  four  ministers 
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reports  to  be  discassed  by  the  council  of  state,  and  the  law, 
as  finallY  settled  by  the  oouncil  of  state,  under  the  presi- 
dency Of  the  king,  to  be  hdd  before  the  chamber ;  the  estates 
to  ccmrist  of  one  nundred  members  (seventy  to  be  chosen  of 
owners  of  real  estate,  fifteen  of  merchants  and  manufacturen, 
ar^  "^n --T  of  literary  men) ;  a  third  part  to  be  renewed  erery 
tfa:  theirpresident  to  be  nominatedby  the  king;  their 
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lecret ;  the  country  to  be  divided  into  depanraents, 
I  I  I  fects,  &c ,  and  departmental  colleges,  &c.,  as  in 
r '.  Code  Jfapoleon  to  be  adopted  January  1, 1800;  the 
r  1 1  I  n  of  justice  to  be  public,  in  penal  cases  with  the 
r^^  -  .  a  new  system  of  penal  jurisprudence  to  be  adopt- 
i,  1406;  courts  of  the  peace  to  be  established,  with 
or  t  ^le  neace ;  the  judges  to  be  independent,  appointed 
by  thr  hiij^  n  the  judges  to  be  removable  only  by  the  knig,  and 
oiiiv  iift.r  -.  ntence  by  the  court  of  appeal,  on  charges  present- 
ed i  :.  ',  al  procurator,  or  one  or  fts  presidents;  no  enlist- 
ing or  soMiers  for  money  to  take  place ;  tneanny  to  be  supplied 
by  conscription.    Dec.  23,  ISOS,  a  supplementary  statute  waa 
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imiforoily  distributed  than  erer  before;  and  tbe 
new  conttitutioii  afforded  advaataffet  to  tbe  great 
body  of  the  people,  which  they  toon  began  to  esti- 
mate. The  ^vemment  gained  in  firmness  as  tbe 
prejudices  against  it  diminished.  Tbe  king,  besides 
his  dril  list,  had  1.000,000  francs  as  a  French 
prince.  He  was  much  inclined  to  dissipation,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  disposed  to  do  good  to  his  people. 
In  1809,  internal  commotions  began,  occasioned 
by  the  war  between  Austria  and  France.  The 
eastern  frontier  of  tbe  kingdom  was  attacked  by  a 
corns  under  Schill.  In  the  south,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  among  the  peasants  near  Biarburg. 
These  drcumstanees  gare  rise  to  severe  measures, 
and  the  extension  of  tbe  high  police.  The  king 
was  obliged,  by  France,  to  increase  his  army  to 
30,000  men ;  and  tbe  taxes  were,  in  consequence, 
so  much  augmented  that,  neither  the  minister  of 
finances  nor  the  estates  of  tbe  kingdom  knowing  any 
other  means  to  provide  for  tbe  exigency,  toe  public 
domains  were  sold,  and  tbe  public  debt  was  arbi- 
trarily reduced,  by  expunging  a  certain  portion  of 
each  man's  demand.  In  1810,  the  whole  of  the 
former  HanoTerian  territory  was  united  to  West- 
phalia ;  but  hardly  had  she  taken  possession  of  it, 
when  another  imperial  decree  was  issued,  annexing 
not  only  this  newly-acquired  territorr,  but  also  the 
former  provinces  of  Omabriick,  liGnden  and  part  of 
Ravensberg,  to  the  French  empire.  It  was  of  no 
avail  that  the  king  strove  to  prevent  this  measure 
by  personal  representations  in  Paris ;  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  submit,  and,  moreover,  to  adopt  the  contin- 
ental system  (q.  v.)  :  but  this  was  not  so  oppressive 
in  Westpbab'a  as  in  some  other  countries,  the  go- 
vernment mitigating  its  rigour  as  much  as  possible. 
In  1812,  the  lonf  led  hb  army  to  Poland ;  but  the 
emperor  soon  obliged  him  to  leave  his  troops  and 
return.  Of  his  24,000  men,  but  few  escaped  the 
disasters  whidi  befel  the  French  forces  beyond  tbe 
Niemen.  A  new  army,  of  12,000  men,  was  imme- 
diately organised,  and  accompanied  the  imperial 
army  to  Saxony ;  but  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  were 
w>th  their  brethren  who  stood  opposed  to  them. 
B  ren  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (q.  v.),  Csemits- 
cheff  drove  the  king  from  his  residence,  and  occu- 
pied Cassel  for  three  days.  The  king  returned 
with  some  French  troops,  but  only  to  receive  the 
news  of  tbe  great  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  to  leave  his 
residence  and  kingdom  for  ever,  after  having  caused 
every  thing  valuable  in  hb  palaces,  and  even  a  part 
of  the  treasures  of  the  museum,  to  be  carried  off. 
Two  days  after  hb  departure,  the  Russians  entered 
Cassel ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  old  governments 
were  re-establbhed  almost  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Oct.  20,  1813,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
ceased  to  exist. 

5.  The  Pnu$itm  Provmet  of  WeaipkaHa  was 
created,  in  1815,  out  of  theprovinces  whtdi  Prussb 
formerly  possessed  in  the  Westphalian  circle,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg, 
and  the  abbeys  of  Essen  and  Werden.  It  b  bounded 
oy  tbe  Netherlands,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  the  two 
Lippes,  electoral  Hessia,  Waldeck,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Nassau,  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Joliers-Cleve- 
Berg.  The  southern  and  eastern  parts  are  moun- 
tainous, yet  have  some  fertile  plains ;  the  northern 
and  north-western  parts  contain  considerable  heaths. 
The  climate  b  generallv  moderate,  but  rough  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Sauerland.  Tbe  Weser, 
Ems,  Lippe,  and  Ruhr,  are  the  most  important 
navigable  rivers.  The  products  are  cattle,  grain, 
flax,  wood,  much  iron,  copper,  calamine,  lead,  coals. 


salt,  minenis  waters,  Ac  The  agricultvml  pto- 
ducts  are  not  sulBdent  to  supply  the  iahabiCsot* 
Tbe  roanufiurtnre  of  linen,  and  all  kinds  of  iroa  aarf 
steel  wares,  b  extensive.  Many  of  the  inhntnfaiiit 
of  the  northern  parts  go  annimUy  to  the  KctWr. 
lands,  to  assbt  in  gathering  the  harvest,  «id  to  <if 
turf.  The  whole  province  contains  7730  sqimie 
miles,  and,  with  the  military,  1,096,000  inhnbitaata^ 
partly  Catholics,  partly  Protestants,  chiefly  Lvthc 
rans.  It  is  divided  into  three  governmental  Mflns 
ter,  Minden,  and  Amsberg,  with  capitals  of  the 
same  names.  In  Hamm,  a  periodical  called  Areimn 
of  History  and  Antigmiies  is  published  by  a  society 
tor  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  history  sad 
antiquities  of  Westphalia. 

WESTPHALIA.  Peace  or ;  the  name  given  to 
the  peace  concluded  in  1648,  at  MOoster  aod  < 
brtick  (both  situated  in  WestphaUa),  by 
end  was  put  to  the  thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.),  nod  a 
new  political  svttem  was  established  in  £aro^ 
which  continued  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Frcach 
revolution.  For  Germany,  particnlarly,  it  be 
the  foundation  of  the  wm^  political  systc 
system  unwieldy  and  oppressive.  Thb  [ 
not  concluded  until  after  seven  years  of  ncgoftSataoa 
and  preparation.  Towards  the  end  of  1641,  preli- 
minaries were  agreed  upon  at  Hambar|^  harii^  re- 
ference  chiefly  to  the  mode  of  proeeedmg  is  rnrd 
to  the  future  peace,  and  the  place  where  the  oe&- 
berations  should  be  carried  on.  The  actual  acgo- 
tbtioos  did  not  commence  until  1644,  at  Osaabrikk, 
between  the  smbasssdori  of  Austria,  the  Gcrssaa 
empire  and  Sweden ;  at  hfiinster,  betaeeu  thorn  of 
the  emperor,  France  and  other  powers;  bat  Ibe 
articles  adopted  in  both  formed  one  treaty.  Tbb 
division  of  the  members  of  the  £ploniatie  cionguBi 
was  intended  partly  to  prevent  disputes  oa  poiats 
of  etiquette  between  France  and  Sweden,  partly 
because  Sweden  refused  to  have  any  thii^g  to  do 
with  the  papal  nuncio,  who  was  sent  to  aasbl  k 
negotiations.  QuarreU  on  points  of  etiqaettc, 
carried  to  the  most  ridicoloas  extreme,  picieatod 
the  opening  of  the  congress  for  a  long  ttaie.  Tbe 
ministers  of  princes  datmed  tbe  title  of  eMrettemtf^ 
like  those  of  the  electors.  A  round  table  wm 
adopted  for  the  sessions,  in  order  to  evade  other 
punctilios.  Peace  was  concluded  at  MHastcr, 
whither  the  ministers,  who  had  been  at  OsaabrAdu 
repaired,  after  they  bad  also  conduded  a  treaty 
shortly  before,  on  October  24, 1648.  By  this  pcaor, 
the  religious  and  political  state  of  Germaay  was 
setUed :  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  members  of  tbe  cb- 
pire  was  acknowledged.  They  received  tbe  rifbl 
of  concluding  treaties  ansong  themselves  aad  with 
foreign  powers,  only  not  against  the  emperor  aad 
empire.  Their  consent  was  made  necessary  to  em- 
able  the  emperor  to  put  any  of  the  members  aadsr 
the  ban.     The  electoral  fiunily  of  the  Palattaate 


received  back  the  Palatinate  (q.  v.)  of  the 

and  the  eighth  electorship  was  cresied  for  it,  with 


a  provision,  however,  that  this  should  be  i 
in  case  the  Bavarian  house  should  become  eztiaci 
(as  actually  happened  in  1777)*  lince  tbe  PalaliBe 
house  would  then  recover  the  Bavarian  electorala. 
The  changes  which  had  been  made  for  the  advaat- 
age  of  the  Protestants  since  the  religioos  peace,  ia 
1655,  were  confirmed  by  the  detenmnatioa  that 
everything  should  remain  as  it  had  been  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  (so  called)  normtU  jfear,  1624.  Tbe 
Calvinists  received  equal  rights  with  the  adhareats 
of  the  Augsburg  Confeation.  or  the  Latbecaaa. 
The  princes  of  ^e  empire  were  bound  not  to  pro- 
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t  or  oppreti  those  of  their  subjects  whose  re- 

I  fiuth  Offered  from  their  own.     After  all 

nt*  In  the  wmy  of  the  system  of  toleration 

IWen  overcome,  the  ambassadors  embraced  and 
M  tears  of  joy.  Several  religious  foundations 
vat  feculartsed,  and  gtyen  as  indemnifications  to 
Kftnl  members  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  em- 
}««r  acquiMced  to  secare  the  integrity  of  his  here- 
tery  states.  The  empire  ceded  Alsatia  to  France, 
to  its  lasting  injury ;  Sweden  received  Hither  Pome* 
rana,  Bremen.  Verdun,  Wismar,  and  5,000,000 
of  Geraan  dollars  for  her  troops.  Brandenburg 
r?eand  the  seculmrised  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt, 
Mfldo,  Camin,  and  the  version  of  Magdeburg. 
Vfcklcsbarg  received  the  secularised  bishoprics  of 
N^vcrin  and  Ratzeburg;  Hanover,  alternately 
VTth  a  CathoHe  bi^iop,  the  bishopric  of  Osnabruck 
lad  tome  coDvents:  Hesse-Cassel,  the  abbey  of 
BnAMd  and  600,000  German  dollars.  The 
Tifttd  Vetherlaads  were  acknowledged  as  an  inde- 
pesdest  nation*  and  the  Swiss  as  entirely  separate 
fr«a  the  Genaan  empire.  France  and  Sweden  un- 
4trtook  to  guarantee  this  peace.  The  solemn  pro- 
t«st  of  pope  Innoeent  X.  against  these  terms,  par- 
onlarlf  in  respect  to  the  injury  done  to  the  papal 
«f  hy  the  secularisation  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys, 
tuL^  was  not  regarded ;  but  the  complete  execution 
of  ^  ceoAtions  of  the  treaty  was  obstructed  by 
mtaj  dtfl&culties.  The  war  vras  even  continued 
WtvecB  Fiance  with  Savoy  on  the  one  side,  and 
Spia  wift  Lorraine  on  the  other ;  also  between 
Spab  sad  PortugmL — See  Yon  Woltmann's  History 
vfAe  iW<  <f  WeMtpkaHa  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1806). 

T%is  pfcace  gave  the  deatLblow  to  the  political 
ostty  of  Gcnuany.  It  made  the  German  empire, 
which  was  olways  a  most  disadvantageous  form  of 
SQvcrasKnt  for  the  people,  a  disjointed  frame,  with- 
t«t  otgioiiation  or  system.  Ferdinand  11.,  had  it 
eoi  hm  for  his  intolerance,  might  have  had  it  in 
km  power,  after  the  peace  of  Labeek  with  Den- 
■srh,  ia  1G29,  to  give  once  more  consistency  to 
theoBpire;  whether,  on  the  whole,  to  the  ad  van t- 
«te  sf  the  people,  or  not,  we  do  not  say.  But  by 
tW  •*c^ct  of  restitution'*  effected  by  the  Jesuits, 
kt  deprived  himself  of  the  fruits  of  Tilly's  and 
WiDeaslein's  victories.  Every  German  prince  and 
petty  BMaarch  now  thought  only  of  his  own  house ; 
nd  the  German  empire  not  only  lost,  by  the  peace 
olVestphalia.  a  territory  of  40,000  square  miles, 
with  4,500,000  mhabitants,  but  also  its  western 
•i&vy  frontier;  while  Lorraine,  on  the  side  of 
Ahstia,  sad  the  Burgundian  circle  b  the  west  and 
aani,  were  left  without  defence.  The  internal 
tfsis  of  Germany  was  also  grievously  obstructed  by 
tfe  fitsMishment  of  above  800  sovereigns.  On 
the  sthcr  hand,  the  right  procured  by  France  for 
tm;  member  of  the  empire  to  conclude  separate 
■ffiwn  I,  which  gave  to  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  and 
«kr  Qcraum  houses*  importance  in  the  general 
r.smiiaa  politics,  together  with  the  influence  of 
M^  powers,  as  Sireden,  on  the  politics  of  Ger- 
■■RL  made  this  country  thenceforth  the  theatre  of 
>i  tb  quarrels  of  Europe.  One  military  state 
iftvaoUier  was  established ;  and  the  German  na- 
t^,  hill  lied*  in  a  thousand  ways,  in  its  teanufac- 
^m  md  commerce  laboured  only  to  support  a 
>vfetf  of  petty,  yet  overgrown  armies,  ridiculous 
foreign  embassies.  The  aristocratic 
as  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
J  so  that  the  empire,  which  always  had 
^  falviafiages  both  of  an  electoral  and  a  here- 
by, without  the  advantages  of  either. 


now  became  entirely  crippled.  France  and  Sweden 
acquired  great  influence  in  Germany  by  this  peace, 
owing  to  the  contemptible  pride  of  the  petty  princes 
of  the  country,  and  their  insensibility  for  the  gene- 
ral well-being  of  the  nation.  Though  well  aware 
that  such  speculations  are  useless,  the  historian  can 
hardly  help  asking  himself.  How  different  would 
have  been  the  destiny  of  Europe  but  for  the  ball 
which  put  an  end  to  the  precious  life  of  Gustevus 
Adolpbus,  on  the  field  of  Ldtzen  ? 

WETSTEIN ;  the  name  of  a  family  long  re- 
sident at  Basle,  several  of  the  members  of  which 
were  highly  distinguished  as  scholars  and  theolo- 
gians. 

John  James  Wetstein,  bom  in  1693,  is  said  to 
have  graduated  at  Basle  as  a  doctor  in  philosophy 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  church,  he  devoted  himself,  with 
uncommon  ardour  and  perseverance,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  purity  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and,  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  visited  most 
of  the  principal  libraries  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  England,  examining  and  collating 
their  various  manuscripts.  On  his  return  to  Basle, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  publishing  a  new  trea- 
tise on  this  important  suliject,  under  the  title  of 
Prolegomena  ad  Novi  Testamenti  Oraci  Editionem 
aecuratissimam  e  vetusHssimis  Codicibus  Manuscript 
tis  denmo  procurandam.  This  annunciation  excited 
considerable  uneasiness  among  the  German  divines, 
who  exerted  themselves  with  such  effect  to  procure 
the  suppression  of  a  work  which,  they  feared,  might 
unsettle  the  received  version,  that  the  council  re- 
fused to  sanction  or  permit  the  publication.  Wet- 
stein,  in  consequence,  removed  to  Holland,  where 
he  published  his  book  in  1730,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  by  the  Remonstrants  to  the  professorship 
&t  history  and  philosophy,  then  become  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Le  Clerc.  In  1751 — 1752  ap- 
peared  Ms  last  work,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  in  two  folio  volumes,  with  the  text  as  gene- 
rally received,  and  the  various  readings,  notes,  &c., 
below.  To  this  be  also  annexed  two  curious 
epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus,  from  a  Syriac  manu- 
script, with  a  Latin  version.  He  died  at  Amster- 
dam. March  24,  1754. 

WETTER,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  East  Gothhmd, 
sixty-five  miles  long,  and  from  ten  to  sixteen  wide, 
is  deep  and  clear.  It  is  supposed  to  prognosticate 
the  approach  of  stormy  weather.  Like  all  inland 
pieces  of  water  surrounded  with  mountains,  it  is 
subject  to  sudden  storms  in  still  weather ;  and  su- 
perstition has  reported  that  these  storms  are  occa- 
sioned by  a  subterranean  communication  with  lake 
Constance,  in  Switzerland. 

WET  TIN,  Counts  of;  a  distinguished  family 
in  the  middle  ages,  from  which  all  the  present  reign- 
ing houses  of  Saxony  derive  their  origin.  The  name 
is  taken  from  a  Sclavonic  place,  in  the  duchy  of 
Ifagdeburg.  The  first  of  this  family,  known  with 
certainty,  is  Dieterich,  count  of  Wettin,  who  died 
in  982.  His  descendant,  Frederic  the  Warlike,  was 
infeoffed  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  in  1423,  with 
Saxony,  and  the  dignity  of  elector  was  connected 
with  his  fief.     See  Sasonjf. 

WEXFORD ;  a  maritime  county  in  the  south- 
east of  Ireland,  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  sea,  on  the  west  by  Waterford,  Kilkenny, 
and  Carlow,  and  on  the  north  by  Wicklow.  It  is 
about  fifly-six  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
thirty-two  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  934 
English  square  miles,  and  597,760  English  acre*. 
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The  eoasif  is  divyed  iato  c%bt 
wfidin,  all  of  wUdb  h*t  tiro  «i 
Fenm,  The  two  whwii 
tWeooty.  ThbcDoKyw 
Borth-wcti  and  west  t—liefi  It 
eowse  Ind,  aid  stiff  de j  sofl,  which,  frea  the  waat 
of  luMstooe,  It  is  diftniH  to  iipore.  The  hest 
pert  of  the  coanty  is  the  heioesti  of  Borgie  and 
Forth  oa  the  east,  where  the  Imd  is  less  elevated, 
aod  where  the  soil  is  sattcieatly  bght  to  piodte 
excelleiit  crops  of  barlej.  Besas  are  iiu  MfaTly 
caltirated,  and  also  do?er  and  tsmips.  Potatoes 
are  planted  to  drills,  aod  lime  and  OMrl,  thoagh  ex< 
pensive,  are  mocfa  osed  as  nuurare.  Whole  6elds 
are  kept  ooder  fitrxe  as  in  Cork  and  Waterlbrd  for 
fuel.  Although  there  are  no  rich  graxinr  frrss, 
yet  there  are  nomeroos  dairies,  which  are  TU-aaan- 
aged.  The  cows  and  the  sheep  are  of  an  inferior 
kind.  The  rirers  are  the  81aney  and  the  Barrow. 
The  former  crosses  the  county  fixm  Newtoo-Barry 
to  Wexford,  and  receiring  tbe  Barrow  from  the 
north,  exibtts  on  its  fine  wooded  banks  much  beauti. 
fol  and  picturesque  scenery.  It  b  navigable  to 
Enniscorthy  near  the  middle  of  the  county.  By 
means  of  the  Barrow,  which  divides  the  county  from 
Kilkenny  on  tbe  west,  large  vessels  can  reach  the 
town  of  New  Ross,  situated  near  tbe  junction  of 
the  Barrow  and  Nore.  Tbe  principal  towns  are 
Wexford,  tbe  county  town,  described  in  a  separate 
article,  Enniscorthy  on  the  Slaney,  New  Rom,  and 
Gorey,  and  tbe  pleasant  village  of  Newton-Barry. 
Enniscorthy  was  once  celebrated  for  its  iron  works, 
of  which  some  still  exisL  The  cotton  manufiuiture 
i»  now  carried  on  here,  and  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth  is  made.  There  is  a  fine  old  castie 
here  in  tolerable  repair.  The  town  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed during  the  rebellion  in  1796.  New  Ross, 
on  tbe  Barrow,  is  well  fitted  for  becoming  a  plac» 
of  commercial  importance.  Tbe  buildings  are  said 
to  be  numerous  and  elegant,  and  tbe  population 
rapidly  increasing.  Vessels  of  large  size  can  unload 
at  the  quay,  and  it  U  one  of  the  principal  ports  for 
tbe  exportation  of  wool.  Population  of  the  county 
in  1831,  182,991. 

WEXFORD  ;  a  seaport  to%im  of  Ireland,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slaney.  The  town  is 
irregubtfly  built,  and  tbe  streets  narrow,  but  it  con- 
tains  some  handsome  buildings.  Tbe  church,  situ- 
ated in  the  principal  street,  is  an  elegant  modem 
structure.  The  market  and  court-house  are  built 
with  much  taste,  and  the  barracks  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  castle,  command  an  extensive  view. 
The  great  ornament  of  the  town  is  the  wooden 
bridge  thrown  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  2100  feet 
wide,  where  it  was  found  impracticable  to  erect  a 
bridge  of  stone.  Tbis  bridge  is  the  fiivourite  pro- 
roenade.  Wexford  was  once  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  some  remains  of  its  ancient  thick 
walls  still  exist.  Tbe  harbour  is  formed  by  two 
tonffues  of  land  between  which  there  is  an  entrance 
half  a  mile  wide,  which  was  formerly  defended  by 
Fort  Margaret  and  Fort  RossUne,  built  at  the  end 
of  each  isthmus.  The  harbour,  though  spacious, 
is  shallow.  A  good  deal  of  woollen  cloth  is  manu- 
factured in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  the 
chief  trade  consists  in  the  exportation  of  barley, 
malt,  beer,  beef,  hides,  butter  and  tallow. 

WEYDE,  RooBE  VAW  dbk.     See  Roger. 

WEYMOUTH;  a  sea-port,  borough,  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wey,  celebrated  as  a  fiubionable  bathing-place. 
It  is  situated  on  tbe  British  channel,  at  the  western 


;  side  of  a  mist  beuittfiil  bay,  weQ  protected  frns 
;  the  Bor^  winds  by  hiOs.  It  is  128  macs  from  Lo» 
;  doB,  aad  65  from  Both.  It  ^^^^mmmh^^  ,rttli 
I  Mflrwhf  Regis,  to  which  it  is  ontted  by  a  han^. 
■ew  bridge.  Weymouth  became  a  place  af 
reMirt  in  conacqucnce  of  ita  hmag  ht- 
qaeatcd  by  George  IIL,  and  is  now  greatly  ealmfcd 
hytheadtttiooof  many  new  and  elegant  r  "" 
The  fiwhionaMe  prosDcnade  is  on  the 
which  is  a  beaatifiil  raised  terrace,  of  ( 
length  and  breadth,  kept  in  the  most  perfect  n^m, 
with  a  slope  gradually  descending  to  the  ma^ 
The  oaited  bofough  of  Weymouth  and  MeknaAt 
Regis  sent  four  members  to  parBamcnt  previoai  to 
the  reform  act  of  1832,  whidi  deprived  it  of  twoof 
ito  members.  Popnhrtloo  of  Weymooth  in  1891, 
25/29;  of  Mekombe  Regis,  5126;  total  76&S. 

WEZLAR,  fiormeriy  a  free  imperbl  city,  ia  the 
circle  of  the  Upp^  Rhine,  since  1814,  beloagiiYto 
the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhiae,  ia  tfe 
government  of  Coblentx,  has  a  rosoantic  ritBalws 
on  the  Lahn.  It  contains  750  house*  and  4300 
inhabitanta.  The  principal  buildiagu  the  cathe*^ 
Weslar  is  frnwus  for  having  been,  as  long  m  tk 
empire  existed,  the  seat  of  the  court  of  the  emp«t, 
called  the  imperiml  chamber.  The  papers  heloaf^ 
to  80,000  Ugal  procesaes  are  preserved  ia  a  p«ti> 
cular  building  in  tbis  place.  The  imperial  rb^hii 
was  fixed  in  Wexhu^  in  1609.  In  1806,  it  was,  sf 
course,  dissolved.  In  1803,  the  city  and  ttrmmj 
were  given  to  the  then  chancellor  of  the  cmpn. 
subsequently  the  grand  duke  of  Frankfort 

WHALE  ibaUtnay  These  animab  so  Brach  re- 
semble fish  in  their  external  form,  that  they  wv 
almost  universally  considered  as  such  by  the  gml 
mass  of  mankind.  If^  however,  we  *^»— ^  th«v 
structure  more  carefully,  we  shall  find  that  thry 
differ  from  quadrupeds  only  in  their  orgnaa  of  mo- 
tion. They  are  warm-blooded,  breathe  atmcaphnw 
air  only,  and  by  means  of  lungs,  and  bring  forth  ^ 
suckle  their  young  in  the  same  manner  as  quadia 
peds :  in  short,  all  the  details  of  their  ni|aaiiBti^ 
are  tbe  same  as  in  this  dass  of  animals.  The  body 
and  tail  are  continuous,  the  latter  tapering  grvla. 
ally,  and  terminating  in  a  large,  horixootal,  cartila. 
ginous  fin :  the  hind  feet  arc  altogether  waatav. 
but  their  position  is  marked  by  two  small,  raA- 
mentary  bones,  enveloped  in  the  skin :  the  fore  ftr% 
have  externally  tbe  form  of  fins  or  fippcn;  bac 
they  posscM  tbe  same  bones  as  those  of  qaadrapc^ 
flattened,  however,  shortened,  and  enveloped  ia  a 
tendinous  d**  mbrane :  the  head  b  of  enormous  aiav. 
of^en  occuMring  one  third  of  the  total  length  of  the 
animal ;  and  the  opening  of  the  BKwth  ramipomdi 
in  magnitude:  the  nedt  is  exccssiTely  short,  aad 
externally  appears  to  be  altogether  waata^:  tW 
nostrils  are  the  blow-holes  or  spiraclea»  situated  aft 
the  top  of  the  head,  by  means  of  which  M^ri'fwbuu 
air  penetrates  to  the  lungs  when  the  animal  race  t* 
the  surface  of  tbe  water :  the  skia  is  entirely  dcn^ 
tute  of  hairs ;  and  beneath  it  a  thi^  eoatii^of  oalj 
UU  commonly  called  bbibher,  envelopes  the  aaimal 
tbe  eyes  are  exceedingly  small,  compared  with  thw 
bulk  of  the  animal,  and  the  external  car  h  alto- 
getber  wanting :  their  senses,  ia  coosequenee,  woobi 
not  seem  to  be  very  acute ;  neither  do  they  S^Amf 
much  intelligence :  the  sea  affords  them  ahuad^s  t 
of  food,  which  they  are  enabled  to  prorare  with 
little  diflkculty;  and  they  find  in  their  siae  mnd: 
strength  a  suflkient  protection  against  most  daagim 
Tbe  common  or  Greenland  whale  (B.  m^atiettm  ) 
b  destitute  of  teeth,  but,  in  their  place,  the  i 
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fa  k  fwiiisbed  witb  trantverse  layers  of  a  bomy 
i^rtBBce,  cdled  baUem  or  whalebone,  which,  at  the 
i%B»  split  into  Uiog,  ilender  fringes.  This  spedes 
■fndaetivc  of  more  oil  than  anj  other ;  and,  be- 
i^ks*  actiTC,  slower  in  its  motion,  and  more  timid 
dan  the  rest  of  its  kind  of  similar  magnitude,  is 
■Bra  casHjr  captored.  When  fully  grown,  its  length 
■  from  fifty  to  sixty-fire  feet,  rarely,  if  ever,  reach- 
«f  terciity,  and  its  greatest  drcumference  from 
tfarty  to  wty :  the  ordinary  weight  is  about  seventy 
toa.  Wlien  the  mouth  is  open,  it  presents  a  ca- 
vity large  enoagfa  to  contain  a  boat  full  of  men, 
hea$  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  high  in 
frooc,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  long.  These  animals 
Wfc  BO  voioe»  but  in  breathing  or  blovring,  make  a 
my  lood  noise:  the  vapour  they  discharge  is 
ejected  to  the  height  of  some  yards,  and  appears,  at 
t  ^stance,  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  The  usual  rate  at 
vfcich  they  swim  seldom  exceeds  four  miles  an  hour ; 
nd  though  their  extreme  velocity  may  be  at  the 
rale  of  dgfat  or  nine,  this  speed  never  continues 
logger  than  for  a  few  minutes  before  it  relaxes  to 
timtt  one  hall  They  are  also  capable  of  ascend- 
iaf  with  such  rapidity  as  to  leap  entirely  out  of  the 
water,  whidi  feat  they  sometimes  perform  apparently 
as  SB  amosement,  to  the  no  small  terror  of  inex- 
perieaerd  fishers.  Sometimes  they  throw  them- 
•dvcs  iato  a  perpendicular  posture,  with  their  heads 
dovswards,  and,  rearing  their  tails  on  high,  beat 
the  water  with  tremendous  violence:  the  sea  is 
thfli  thrown  into  foam,  and  the  air  filled  with  va- 
fomn:  the  noise,  in  calm  weather,  is  heard  to  a 
gnat  distance,  azid  the  concentric  waves,  produced 
Wthc  concuasions  on  the  water,  are  communicated 
iWQad  to  a  considerable  extent.  Sometimes  the 
wfcak  dnkes  its  mi^y  tail  in  the  air,  which, 
cmckiag  Iftc  a  whip,  resounds  to  the  distance  of 
r«o  or  three  miles.  Whales  usually  remain  at  the 
larftce  to  Vreathe  about  two  minutes,  seldom 
faagcr,  dmii^  which  time  they  '*bIow"  eight  or 
line  tines,  and  then  descend  for  an  interval  of  five 
or  Um  minutes,  hoi  sometimes,  when  feeding,  fif. 
tcta  or  twenty.  When  struck,  they  have  been 
biowa  to  descend  to  the  perpendicular  depth  of  a 
sale,  and  with  such  velocity,  that  instances  have 
•oisried  in  which  they  have  broken  their  jaw- 
hoacs  by  the  blow  struck  against  the  bottom. 
Thctr  food  consists  of  mollusca,  shrimps,  and  other 
mbO  cnntaceons  animals.  When  feedmg,  they 
■via  with  considerable  velocity,  below  the  surfiice, 
viA  the  jaws  widely  extended ;  a  stream  of  water 
aently  enters  the  capadous  mouth,  bearing 
tfge  qoantities  of  marine  insects.  The  water 
t  again  at  the  sides,  but  the  food  is  entangled 
md  strained  by  the  whalebone,  which,  from  its 
es^act  arrangement,  does  not  allow  a  particle  of 
the  ne  of  the  smallest  grain  to  escape.  Whales, 
thai^  often  foond  in  great  numbers  together,  can 
~  '  be  said  to  be  gregarious,  occurring,  most 
[y,  solitary,  or  m  pairs,  excepting  when 
to  the  same  spot  by  the  attraction  of  an 
iMBinoe  of  palatable  food,  or  a  choice  situation 
tf  the  iee.  They  occur  most  abundantly  in  the 
fi«en  sews  of  Greenland,  and  Davis's  straits,  in 
Mh's  and  Hudson's  bays,  in  the  sea  to  the  north- 
«Bd  of  Beeriog's  straits,  and  along  some  parts  of 
^■mrhi  in  shores  of  Asia,  and  probably  of  A.me- 
4i^  They  are  never  met  with  in  the  German 
VM,  and  rarely  within  two  hundred  leagues  of 
Ae  Wlish  coast :  but  along  the  roasts  of  Africa 
aHaalh  America,  they  are  found,  periodically,  in 
noinbers,  and  are  captured  by  the 


southern  British  and  American  whalers.  It  is  not, 
however,  certainly  ascertained,  whether  this  spe- 
cies is  identical  with  the  northern,  though  it  evi- 
dently approaches  it  very  closely. 

The  aSSections  of  the  whale  towards  its  own  kind 
appear  to  be  strong.  The  fishers  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  love  of  the  old  whale 
for  its  offspring,  to  entice  it  into  their  snares ;  and 
the  artifice  often  succeeds  when  probably,  no  other 
would.  The  cub,  though  of  little  value  in  itself, 
is  struck,  to  induce  the  mother  to  come  to  its  as- 
dstaiice.  *'  In  this  case,'*  says  Captain  Scoresby, 
«*  she  joins  it  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  whenever 
it  has  occasion  to  rise  for  respiration ;  encourages 
it  to  swim  off;  assists  its  flight,  by  taking  it  under 
her  fin ;  and  seldom  deserts  it  while  life  remains. 
She  is  then  dangerous  to  approach;  but  affords 
frequent  opportunities  for  attack.  She  loses  all 
regard  for  her  own  safety,  in  anxiety  for  the  preser- 
vation of  her  young ; — dashes  through  the  midst  of 
her  enemies ; — despises  the  danger  that  threatens 
her ;-— and  even  voluntarily  remains  with  her  off- 
spring, after  various  attadcs  on  herself  from  the 
harpoons  of  the  fishers.  In  June  1811,  one  of  my 
harpooners  struck  a  sucker,  with  the  hope  of  its 
leading  to  the  capture  of  the  mother.  Presently 
she  arose  close  by  the  *  fi»t-boat ;'  and  seizing  the 
young  one,  dragged  about  a  hundred  fathoms  of  line 
out  of  the  boat  with  remarkable  force  and  velocity. 
Again  she  arose  to  the  surface ;  darted  furiously  to 
and  fro;  frequently  stopped  short,  or  suddenly 
changed  her  direction,  and  gave  every  possible  inti- 
mation of  extreme  agony.  For  a  length  of  time  she 
continued  thus  to  act,  though  closely  pursued  by 
the  boats ;  and,  inspired  with  courage  and  resolu- 
tion by  her  concern  for  her  offspring,  seemed  re- 
gardless of  the  danger  which  surrounded  her.  At 
length,  one  of  the  boats  approached  so  near,  that  a 
harpoon  was  hove  at  her.  It  hit,  but  did  not  at- 
tach itself.  A  second  harpoon  was  struck;  this 
also  failed  to  penetrate:  but  a  third  was  more 
effectual,  and  held.  Still  she  did  not  attempt  to 
escape,  but  allowed  other  boats  to  approach ;  so 
that,  in  a  few  minutes,  three  more  harpoons  were 
fastened ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
she  was  killed." 

The  instruments  of  general  use,  in  the  capture  of 
the  whale,  are  the  harpoon  and  lance.  The  har- 
poon is  an  instrument  of  iron,  about  three  feet  in 
length,  terminating  in  an  arrow-shaped  head,  the 
two  branches  of  which  have  internally  a  smaller 
reversed  barb,*resembling  the  beard  of  a  fish-hook. 
When  this  instrument  is  forced,  by  a  blow,  into  the 
fat  of  a  whale,  and  the  line  is  held  tight,  the  prin- 
cipal barbs  seiie  the  strong  ligamentous  fibres  of 
the  blubber,  and  prevent  it  from  being  withdrawn. 
The  lance  is  a- spear  of  iron,  six  feet  in  length,  ter- 
minating  in  a  head  of  steel,  made  very  thin  and  ex- 
ceedingly sharp,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length  and 
two  or  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  These  two  in- 
struments, together  with  lines,  boats  and  oars,  form 
all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  capturing  the  whale. 
Considerable  address  is  requisite  to  approach  suffi- 
ciently near  to  the  animal  during  its  short  stay  at 
the  surface ;  but  when  this  has  been  accomplished, 
the  hardy  fisher  rows  directly  upon  it,  and,  an  in- 
stant before  the  boat  touches,  buries  the  harpoon  in 
its  back.  But  if,  while  the  boat  is  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, the  whale  should  indicate  his  intention  of 
diving,  the  harpoon  is  thrown  from  the  hand ;  and 
when  this  is  done  skilfully,  it  is  efficient  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  eight  or  ten  yards.     The  wounded  whale 
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lukM  a  eoDvulaive  effort  to  escape.  Then  is  the 
moment  of  danger ;  and  both  boat  and  men  are  ex- 
posed to  dettruction  from  the  vident  blows  of  its 
ponderous  tail.  The  animal  immediately  sinks  un- 
der water :  after  this  it  usually  pursues  its  course 
directly  downwards  towards  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  utmost  care  and  attention  are  requisite,  on  the 
part  of  every  person  in  the  boat,  while  the  lines  are 
running  out ;  fiital  consequences  havinff  been  some- 
times produced  by  the  most  trifling  ne^ect  When 
the  line  happens  to  run  foul,  and  cannot  be  cleared 
on  the  instant,  it  sometimes  draws  the  boat  under 
water.  The  average  stay  under  water  of  a  wounded 
whale,  which  steadily  descends  after  being  struck, 
is  about  thirty  minutes.  The  greater  the  velocity, 
the  more  considerable  the  distance  to  which  it 
descends,  and  the  longer  the  time  it  remains  under 
water,  so  much  greater  in  proportion  b  its  exhaus- 
tion and  the  facility  of  accomplishing  its  capture. 
Whenever  it  re-appears,  the  assisting  boats  make 
for  the  place  with  their  utmost  speed ;  and,  as  they 
reach  it,  each  harpooner  plunges  his  harpoon  into 
its  back,  to  the  number  of  Uiree,  four,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  siie  of  the  whale  and  the  nature  of 
the  situation.  Most  frequently,  however,  the 
whale  descends,  (or  a  few  minutes,  after  receiving 
the  second  harpoon,  and  obliges  the  other  boats  to 
await  its  return  to  the  surfiioe,  before  any  further 
attack  can  be  made.  It  is  afterwards  actively  plied 
with  lances,  which  are  thrust  into  its  body,  aiming 
at  the  vitals.  At  length,  exhausted  by  numerous 
wounds  and  the  loss  of  blood,  the  huge  animal  in- 
dicates  the  approach  of  death  by  discharging  from 
the  blow-holes  a  mixture  of  blood  along  with  the 
air  and  mucus  which  it  usually  expires,  and,  finally, 
jets  of  blood  alone.  The  sea,  to  a  great  extent 
round,  is  dyed  with  its  t^ood ;  and  the  ice,  boats 
and  men  are  sometimes  drenched  with  it.  Its  final 
capture  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  convulsive 
stiliggle,  in  which  the  tail,  reared,  whirled,  and 
violently  jerked  in  the  air,  resounds  to  the  distance 
of  miles.  In  dving,  it  turns  upon  its  back  or  its 
side.  Thus  ends  this  remarkable  .contest  between 
human  ingenuity  and  brute  force,  in  which  man 
seems  to  be  chiefly  indebted  for  success  to  his  own 
apparent  insignificance,  to  the  aninuJ  exhausting 
itself  by  its  own  efforts,  and  to  the  necessity  it  is 
under  of  oominff  to  the  surfrce  to  breathe.  The 
remarkable  exhaustion  observed  in  a  wounded 
whale,  on  its  reappearance  at  the  surfiue,  is  the 
effect  ot  the  almost  incredible  pressure  to  which 
the  animal  must  have  been  exposed  at  the  depth  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  fithoms — a  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  its  body  exceeding  200^)00  tons,  and 
which  is  suAdent  to  force  the  water  through  the 
pores  of  the  hardest  wood. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  whale,  as  well  as  of  the 
various  naodes  of  fishing  in  pack,  field,  or  bay  ice, 
Src,  and  of  the  subsequent  operations  upon  the 
dead  body,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  of  Scoresby, 
where  the  reader  will  find  the  roost  certain  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  in  the  Polar  seas. 

The  various  uses  to  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  whale  are  applied,  are  too  numerous  for  inser- 
tion here :  sulBce  it  to  say,  the  whale  fishery  forms 
an  important  branch  of  commerce,  and,  indeed, 
seems  almost  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  some 
northern  tribes. 

The  raior-back  (B.  pAysabs)  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  and  bulky  of  its  tribe,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  whole  animal  creation.   It  is  readily 


distinguished  from  the  preeeding  by  tW  aresem's 
of  a  dorsal  fin;  its  form  is  1m  cyiindrieil,  the 
body  proportionably  longer,  the  wbaleboM  Aoricr, 
its  breathing  or  blowing  more  violent,  and  tUspetd 
greater.  The  length  is  abovt  one  biiBdred  feet, 
and  its  greatest  drcnmferenee  thirtv  or  tMrty-fiva 
Its  blowing  in  calm  weather  may  be  heard  aA  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  Its  greatest  speed  is  ahoat 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  It  is  by  no  neaas  a  tamrf 
animal;  and  when  closely  pursued  dots  not  attcmyi 
to  outstrip  the  boat,  but  merely  endeavosrs  toav«id 
it  by  diving  or  changing  its  direction.  If  hsffooaii 
or  otherways  wounded,  it  then  excrta  aO  its  cmt- 
gies,  and  escapes  with  its  utmost  vdocHy,  bat 
shows  little  dbposition  to  retaliate  on  its  mtammL 
It  seldom  lies  quietly  on  the  sur&ee  of  tW  wate 
while  blowing,  but  usually  has  a  velocity  of  Imw 
fire  miles  an  hour,  and,  when  it  it  ii  ■  iids.  wwrj 
rarely  throws  its  tail  into  the  air,  which  is  a  vcty 
general  practice  with  the  common  whale,  lis  grrss 
speed  and  activity  render  it  a  difficult  aad  dsafcr- 
ous  object  of  attack,  while  the  small  qaaatity  al 
inferior  oil  it  affords  makes  it  un worth v  thegcMral 
attention  of  the  fishers.  When  struck  it  fraq—iUy 
drags  the  fiwt-boat  with  such  speed  throafh  the  wa- 
ter, that  it  is  liable  to  be  carried  inmcttatcly  h»- 
yond  the  reach  of  assistance,  and  sooa  out  of  a«M 
of  both  boats  and  ship.  It  has  been  kaovn  ta  din 
obliquely  with  such  velocity  that  480  fafhoaw,  er 
more  than  half  a  mile,  of  line  were  witlfedrawa  frsa 
the  boat  in  about  a  minute  of  time.  The  head  ■ 
small,  compared  with  that  of  the  coaiimm  ahsli ; 
the  fins  long  and  narrow;  the  tail  about  twctst  feci 
broad ;  the  whalebone  about  lour  fieet  ia  lcaeth« 
thick,  bristly,  and  narrow ;  the  blubber  aix  or  e^ 
inches  thick,  of  indifferent  qualitv;  the  oolaar 
bluish-black  on  the  bads,  and  blutsh-grmj  oa  tht 
belly ;  the  skin  smooth,  excepting  on  t^  sides  sf 
the  tliorax,  where  are  some  remarksble  Ina^ita* 
nal  folds.  The  pkymhu  occurs,  in  great  aamhiii 
in  the  Arctic  seas,  especially  along  the  ad|gc  af  th« 
ioe  between  Cherie  island  and  Mova  ZcsaUs^sad 
also  near  Jan  Hayen.  It  is  seldoai  scca  wmm% 
much  ice,  and  seems  to  be  avoided  by  tbe  eoamsa 
whale ;  and,  consequently,  the  whale  fisl^ra  vir* 
its  appearance  with  concern. 

The  cadialot  or  spermaceti  whale  (jA^Hw  ■** 
erocepkalmt)  differs  from  the  above-atenfiaat  d  sas- 
mals  in  many  important  particulars.  The  awalh  m 
entirely  destitute  of  whsilebooe,  and  the  lower  jaw 
is  armed,  on  each  side,  with  a  row  of  abovit  tvcaity 
thick,  conical  teeth,  which  fit  into  imiiniuadisa 
depressions  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  Mow  bah  a 
single,  not  symmetric^,  but  directed  towards  tht 
left  side,  and  placed  at  the  extremity  of  ike  i 
part  of  the  snout.  The  left  eye  isabo  i 
the  other.  The  head  is  of  enormous  aiae,  i 
ated  abruptly  in  front ;  but  the  lower  jaw  is  verr 
long  and  narrow.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  m 
composed  of  large  cavities,  separated  hj  cartilagia' 
ous  partitions,  filled  with  an  oil  whick  roadsant 
and  crystallises  on  cooling,  forming  the  wrfl  kauaa 
substance  called  aperwmeetL  This  b  the  mia<i|al 
object  of  the  fishery ;  for  their  body  does  act  yicU 
a  great  proportion  of  blubber.  The  ipMamnli 
whale  is  found  in  all  seas,  but  most  abaadaatly  is 
the  Padfic  It  is  gregarious ;  and  herds  an  fri^ 
quently  seen  containing  two  hundred  or  BMre  ia^ 
viduals.  Such  herds,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  two  or 
three  old  males,  are  composed  of  females,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  aialeSk  The 
males  are  distinguished  by  the  whalers,  as  < 
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mII^  females  tlMjr  call  *«  cowi."  The  bulls  at- 
ad  wtth  great  rioleoce,  and  inflict  dreadful  inju- 
oa  vpOB  other  males  of  the  species  which  attempt 
Is  jrfB  the  herd.  Whenever  a  number  of  them  are 
mm,  four  boats,  each  provided  with  two  or  three 
Ibm,  two  harpoons,  four  lances,  sad  a  crew  of  six 
MM,  prooMd  in  pursuit,  and  if  possible,  each  boat 
I  to  a  distinct  animal,  and  each  crew  kill  their 
When  one  is  struck  out  of  a  herd,  it  com- 
r  takes  tiie  lead,  and  is  followed  by  the  rest. 
descends  &r  under  water,  hut  generally 
^  with  great  rapidity,  stopping  after  a  short 
,  so  that  the  boat  can  be  drawn  up  to  it  by 
tW  fine,  or  be  rowed  suflBdently  near  to  lance  it. 
b  the  agonies  of  death,  the  struggles  of  the  animal 
mt  trcoMiidous :  the  tmhee  of  the  ocean  is  lashed 
■to  ibsm  by  the  motions  of  its  tail ;  and  the  boats 
SIS  kept  aloof,  lest  they  should  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
Whes  a  herd  is  attacked  in  this  way,  ten  or  twel? e 
of  the  Bomber  are  often  killed :  those  which  have 
htm  only  wonnded  are  rarely  captured.  The  sepa- 
'm  Off  the  blabber  or  "flensing,**  is  sometimes 


differently  from  the  manner  used  in  polar 
■g.  A  strap  of  blubber  is  cut  in  a  spiral  di- 
nctioB,  sod,  being  raised  by  tackles,  turns  the  ani- 
■si  roand,  as  oo  an  axis,  until  nearly  all  the  blub- 
kw  IS  stripped  off. 

WHALE  FISHERT.  The  Biscayans  were  the 
flnt  people  who  prosecuted  the  whale  fishery  as  a 
regdar  eoaunercial  pursuit.  They  carried  it  on 
with  grtat  Tigoar  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fcvtecath  eeaturies.  The  whsles  taken  by  them, 
«cfe  not,  koweTer,  so  large  as  those  taken  in  the 
polar  seaa,  and  were  not  rery  productive  of  oil ;  but 
their  iesb  was  nsed  for  food,  and  the  whalebone, 
wiMh  soil  at  a  rery  high  price,  was  applied  to  va- 
rioM  aseM  purposes.  The  ^lure  of  whales  in 
(W  fisy  of  Biscay  put  an  end  to  this  fishery.  The 
foyoges  of  the  English  and  Dutch  to  the  Northern 
ooBsa,  in  sesreh  of  a  passage  to  India,  laid  open  the 
kanlB  of  the  whale ;  and  vessels  were  fitted  out 
kf  those  nations,  the  harpooners  and  part  of  the 
0tw  being  Biseayans.  The  numbers  of  whales 
WBR  hers  BO  great,  and  the  capture  so  easy,  that 
■my  wer«  killed  and  abandoned  merely  from  the 
«fapB  beii^g  inlL  It  was  the  practice  of  these  times 
Is  bgil  the  blubber  on  nhore  in  the  north,  and  to 
CM  home  only  the  oil  and  whalebone ;  and  the 
tack  cooatrueted  a  considerable  village  on  the 
asrthcm  shore  of  Spitsbergen,  which  they  caUed 
AaoMnfter^  (from  sBi«erai,  to  melt,  and  6<r^),  and 
oftUh,  daring  the  busy  season,  abounded  with  shops, 
hi^  ht.  The  Dutch  acquired  a  decided  superi- 
•ilf  over  their  competitors  in  the  fishery ;  and  such 
votheqaantitT  of  oil  procured,  that  ships  were 
iaiosi  oi  ballast  to  sssist  in  bringing  home  the 
IMdaet.  Whales  soon  became  scarce  about  Spits- 
hnoB,  taking  to  the  deep  ocean,  and  to  the  Oreen- 
kJasa;  and  it  became  usual  to  send  the  blubber 
ft*t  to  IloUand.  The  fishery  had  at  first  ( 1614) 
IVM  gnnted  to  an  exclusive  company,  but  was 
tesB  open  in  1642 :  from  which  time  it  was  car- 
Mm  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  to  the  most  ad- 
VlhyB.  The  private  ships  sent  out  by  the  Dutch 
HM  f  llud  o«t  00  a  principle  that  secured  economy 
~*  '  "  loe  on  an  sides.  The  hull  of  the  vessel 
[  by  aa  individual,  who  commonly  took 
liMidf  the  command ;  a  saiUmaker  supplied 
_  jK  *  eooper  the  cssks,  &c.  The  parties  en- 
Mi  *  ■drentorers :  each  person  shared  in  the 
IAns  aoeordlng  to  his  proportion  of  the  outfit, 
■t  At  crew  wms  hired  on  the  some  principle.    In 


its  roost  flourishing  state  (about  1680),  the  Dutch 
whale  fishery  employed  about  260  ships  and  14,000 
sailors.  The  wars  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  annihilat- 
ed this  branch  of  Dutch  industry,  and,  in  1828, 
only  one  ship  sailed  from  Holland. 

The  English  whale  fishery  was  at  first  carried  on 
by  endusive  companies,  but  with  little  success. 
In  1732,  a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  a  ton  to  every 
ship  of  more  than  two  hundred  tons'  burthen  engag- 
ed in  the  fishery,  was  granted  by  parliament,  which, 
in  1749,  was  raised  to  forty  shilUngs,  and  continued, 
with  some  variations,  (being  finally  reduced,  in 
1795,  to  twenty  shillings),  tUl  1824,  when  it  ceas- 
ed.  The  total  amount  of  bounties  paid  from  1750, 
to  1624,  has  been  estimated  at  about  £2,500,000; 
but  the  success  of  British  whalers,  even  with  this 
advantsge  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  Dutch  fishery.  In  1815,  there  were 
134  British  ships,  with  5800  seamen,  engaged  in 
the  northern  whale  fishery,  and  about  thirty  ships, 
with  800  men,  in  the  souUiem,  In  1821,  when  the 
number  was  greatest,  there  were  142  ships,  of 
44,864  tons,  and  with  6074  men  engaged  in  the 
northern  fishery;  in  1824,  120  ships*  of  35,194 
tons,  and  4867  men :  immediately  after  the  repeal 
of  the  bounty,  the  number  fell  off  at  once,  and, 
in  1829,  it  amounted  only  to  eighty-nine,  of  28,812 
tons.  The  season  of  1830,  was  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  ever  known  since  the  commencement  of 
the  fishery.  Of  ike  ninety-one  vessels  which  sail- 
ed, nineteen  were  entirely  lost;  as  many  more 
returned  clean,  or  without  a  single  fish  ;  seventeen 
brought  only  one  fish  each;  and  of  the  others, 
many  had  only  two  or  three.  The  actual  loss  in- 
curred from  the  shipwrecks,  and  the  severe  in- 
juries sustained  by  twelve  other  vessels,  is  calculat- 
ed to  have  amounted  to  about  £143,000.  Both  oil 
and  whalebone  immediately  rose  to  more  than  double 
their  former  price ;  but  still  the  whole  produce  of 
the  fishery  of  this  year  did  not  amount,  according 
to  the  highest  estimate,  to  more  than  £155,565; 
while  that  of  1829  was  reckoned  at  £376,150. 
The  season  of  1831  was  also  unfortunate,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent ;  three  of  the  vessels  hav- 
ing  suffered  shipwreck.  The  produce  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year  was,  in  oil  4800 
tons  in  place  of  2205,  and  of  bone  230  tons  in  piece 
of  119.  But  in  1829  there  had  been  obtained 
10,672  tons  of  oil,  and  607  tons  of  bone;  and  in 
1828,  of  oil  13,966  tons,  and  of  bone  802  tons. 
The  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  fishery  of 
1831,  when  oil  had  fallen  from  £50  to  £30,  and 
whalebone  from  £380  to  £200,  wss  estimated  only 
at  £190,000.  The  season  of  1832  was  considered 
prosperous. 

The  locality  of  the  northern  fishery  has  entirely 
changed  since  the  first  expeditions.  The  seas  be- 
tween Spitsbergen  and  Greenland  have  been  entire- 
ly lUMmdoned  by  the  whalers,  who  now  resort  to 
BaflBn's  bay  and  Davis's  strait,  or  the  coast  of  West 
Greenland.  The  Dutch  first  began  to  frequent 
Davis's  strsits  in  1719 ;  but  it  was  quite  recently 
that  the  British  first  followed  their  example. 
Even  so  late  as  1820,  the  fishery  in  the  Greenland 
seas  was  the  most  considerable  ;  but  within  a  few 
years  it  has  been  almost  entirely  deserted.  Of 
ninety-one  ships,  fitted  out  in  1830,  only  four  were 
for  Greenland.  The  discoveries  made  in  the  north- 
em  waters,  by  the  British  exploring  voyages  (see 
North  Polar  Expeditions),  have  made  the  fishers 
acquainted  with   several  new  and  advantageout* 
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Mtuationt  for  the  proiecution  of  their  businet*. 
The  tea  in  Davit's  ttraitt  is  less  ineommoded  with 
field  ice  than  the  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen  seas ; 
but  it  abounds  with  icebergs,  and  the  fishery  is  more 
dangerous. 

Prance  has,  of  Ute  years,  had  little  share  in  the 
whale  fishery.  In  1784,  Louis  XVL  fitted  out  nx 
ships,  on  his  own  account,  which  were  furnished 
with  harpooners,  and  a  number  of  seamen  from 
Nantucket.  In  1 790,  there  were  about  forty  French 
fhips  employed  in  the  fishery,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  Since  the 
peace,  the  government  has  attempted  to  revive  it, 
hut  with  little  success. 

The  whale  fishery  has  been  carried  on  with  greater 
vigour  and  success  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
^ia^  than  from  any  other  country.  It  was  begun 
by  the  colonists  on  their  own  shores  at  a  very  early 
period;  but,  the  whale  having  abandoned  them, 
the  Ameriean  navigators  entered  with  extraordinary 
ardour  into  the  fisheries  in  the  Northern  and  Soutlu 
em  oceans,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  1771  to  1775,  Bfassachusetts  em- 
ployed annually  183  vessels,  of  13,820  tons  in  the 
northern,  and  121  vessels,  of  14,026  tons,  in  the 
southern  fishery.  These  were  the  first  to  prose- 
cute the  fishery  in  the  southern  Atlantic,  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  led  the  way  into 
the  Pacific  seas.  **  Look  at  the  manner,  Mys 
Burke  (1774,)  *•  in  which  the  New  England  people 
carry  on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we  follow  them 
among  the  tumbUng  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold 
them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses 
of  Hudson's  bay  and  Davis's  straits ;  while  we  are 
looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic  drde,  we  hear 
that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of 
polar  cold ;  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  en- 
nged  under  the  frozen  Serpent  of  the  South.  Falk- 
land  island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  too  ro- 
mantic an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition, 
is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  for  their  victorious 
industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  dis- 
couraging to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of 
both  the  poles.  We  learn  that,  while  some  of 
them  draw  the  line  or  strike  the  harpoon  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pur- 
sue their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil." 
These  are  the  seas  that  are  still  vexed  by  the  Ame- 
rican  fisheries,  which  have  been  pushed,  however, 
into  higher  southern  latitudes  than  had  ever  before 
been  visited,  and  are  carried  on  from  the  diores  of 
Japan  to  the  icy  rocks  of  New  South  Shetland. 
(See  Simth  PbUar  ItUuuU.y  They  have  been  prin- 
cipally carried  on  from  Nantucket  and  New  Bed- 
ford, and  have  proved  rery  lucrative.  At  present, 
they  are  also  prosecuted  with  great  success  from 
several  other  places.  One  class  of  ships  is  fitted 
out  for  the  Pacific  in  pursuit  of  the  spermaceti 
whale.  These  are  from  300  to  500  tons'  burthen, 
carrying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  and  are 
absent  about  thirty  to  thirty-sir  months.  Their 
number  is  about  170,  of  about  02,000  tons,  and 
carrying  nearly  5000  men.  Another  dass  sail  to 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  in  search  of  the 
common  or  right  whale.  They  average  about  325 
tons  each,  carry  about  twenty-five  men,  and  are 
absent  eight  to  twelve  months.    The  whole  amount 
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of  tonnage  of  this  dass  is  about  4Oj000 ;  aamhp 
of  seamen  engaged,  3000.  The  quantity  of  spens 
oil  brought  home  in  1815,  was  9944  barrels;  is 
1820,  34,700;  in  1825,  62,240,  and.  ia  ItOl 
106,800.  The  quantity  of  whale  or  hkck  ori 
brought  in  in  1830,  was  about  115,000  faancfa;  «C 
whalebone,  about  120,000  pounds.  The  ^itrm  ol 
is  chiefly  used  at  home ;  and  2,500,000  pamit  id 
sperm  candles  are  made,  employing  aboot  that; 
manu&ctories.  The  whale  oil  and  whalcboas  art 
chiefly  exported  to  Europe.  See  an  artscle  in  thi 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (No.  14),  bv  J.R.  Uv- 
CuUoch,  and  Scoresby's  Votfoyt  to  lac  Aars4<ra 
WhaU  Rahery  (Edinburgh,  1823),  awl  his  >«br 


HALEBONE ;  a  substance  of  the  naUire  d 
horn,  adhering,  in  thin  parallel  plates,  to  the  ayfcr 
jaw  of  the  wlude.  ThaK  lamuns  vary»  in  atst,  fr«m 
three  to  twelve  feet  in  length ;  the  bnadth  of  tW 
largest,  at  the  thick  end,  what  they  are  attached 
to  the  jaw,  is  about  a  foot.  They  ace  taUtmtb.} 
elastic.  All  above  fix  feet  in  length  is  called  mn 
bone, 

WHARTON,  Thomas,  marquis  of»  an  Emq^ 
statesoum,  was  one  of  the  first  persons  of  Aistiar- 
tion  who  joined  William  III.  on  his  arrival  ta  Eaf- 
land,  and  by  that  prince  was  made  a  privy  comiiI 
lor  and  justice  in  Eyre,  sooth  of  the  Treat.  Q/mm 
Anne  created  him  earl  of  Wharton ;  and  ia  Ijtl^ 
he  was  sent  as  viceroy  to  Ireland ;  bat  the  Ukm- 
ing  year  he  resigned  all  his  employmenta.  Bcisf  t  ! 
zcailous  whig  and  firm  supporter  of  the  Hanoveraa 
succession,  he  was  Csvotired  by  Oeone  L,  vW 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  marquis.  Ue  Sti  m 
1715. 

WHARTON,  Philif.  duke  of,  son  of  the  yfi^ 
ceding,  was  bom  in  1609.  He  displ^ed,  wha 
quite  young,  talents  which  attracted  notice ;  aai,  | 
having  been  educated  under  domestic  tutors,  at  tht 
age  of  fourteen  he  married  dandestincly.  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  his  Cither^  whoae  deatk 
shortly  after  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his  o«a 
indinatioos.  In  1716,  he  set  out  oo  his  tiavcl*. 
for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  studies  at  Gcarva. 
But,  disgusted  with  the  sober  manners  of  th«i 

?lace,  he  left  his  governor  there,  and  west  t» 
lyons,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of  the  Pretends 
at  Avignon.  That  prince,  highlv  gratified  by  ha 
attentions,  gave  him  the  title  of  duke  of  TfnrthaM 
berland.  About  the  end  of  1716,  he  letmcd  te 
England,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Ireland,  whtrc 
he  posiessed  a  peerage,  he  was  allowed  to  take  hi> 
seat  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers.  He  then  dis^yed 
the  versatility  of  his  character  by  de£eodt«g.  with  ■□ 
the  powers  of  reasoning  and  eloqoenee,  the  cstah> 
lished  government;  in  consequence  of  whidi  ht 
obtained  a  dukedom.  Oo  attuning  the  ^ge  of  an- 
jority,  he  nude  his  appearance  in  the  Eagtiah  pv • 
liament,  where  he  pursued  a  line  of  political  coa- 
duct  diiunetrically  opposite  to  that  which  he  hnf 
lately  exhibited;  distinguishing  himaclf  m  tht 
warm  defender  of  bishop  Atterbary,  impeaihtid  as 
an  adherent  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  He  also  pah- 
lished  a  virulent  opposition  paper,  called  the  Trae 
Briton.  Having  impoverished  himself  by  estiaw 
gance,  his  estates  were,  by  a  decree  in  c^aaeery, 
vested  in  the  hands  of  tmsteess  and  he  retirfd  te 
the  continent,  and  visited  Vienna  and  Uadcid.  Af- 
ter practising  new  intrigues,  deoeivii^  by  tbe  levity 
of  his  conduct,  the  Spuush  coart,  and  the  chevafisr 
de  St  George,  and  rendering  himaelf  roBtfBi|*aii 
alike  to  all  parties,  he  deprived  himwlf  of  nQ  fan 
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by  rejecting  an  offer  of  restoration  to  his 
otftrnd  estate,  made  him  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Onrvbelmed  with  debts,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
W  Bftd  for  some  time  meanly  and  disreputably. 
At  k^g^h  be  rctaroed  to  Spain,  and,  ruined  in 
hatk  aa  well  as  in  fortune,  he  was  proceeding  to- 
mth  a  ■rinerml  spring  in  Ostalonia,  when  he  died 
^  s  gnall  Tillage,  in  1731.  Towards  the  close  of 
la  file,  be  en^ged  in  writing  a  tragedy  on  the 
mrj  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  His  poems,  speeches, 
mi  letters,  with  bia  life  prefixed,  were  published 

■  t73tl,in  two  volumes,  octaTO. 

WHEAT  {triiiemm  amtivmm).  Among  the  dif- 
krcat  kinds  of  grain  which  form  the  principal  nutri- 
«st  of  the  cifilued  %rorld,  and  to  the  culture  of 
vMi  anlization  ia  eren  attributed,  by  ancient  and 
mden  writers,  the  first  rank  is  unifersally  con- 
'  *  to  wheat.  It  u  now  cultivated  in  almost  all 
:e  dhnatcs,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
in  all  the  provinces  of  China,  in  Natolia, 
Syiih,  Persia,  and  tlie  other  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 

■  the  aortb  of  Africa,  and  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hspe,iB  the  United  States,  and  eren  in  the  extreme 
midkera  partaof  South  America.  The  plant  belongs 
ti  Ac  fanily  of  the  grasses,  like  the  other  cereaUa. 
Thesp&dets  of  the  flowers  are  sessile,  and  disposed 
m  t«v  opposite  sides  of  an  axis,  the  whole  forming 

sptke  or  ear,  which,  in  one  variety,  is 
The  culture  of  wheat,  from  time 
and  in  difiTerent  soils  and  climates,  has 
Booieroua  varieties,  which,  in  some  in- 
have  even  been  mistaken  for  distinct  spe- 
nta.  Winter  wbeat,  sown  in  the  spring,  will  ripen 
tW  foQawiag  sammer,  though  the  produce  of  suc- 
tvedii^  teneratioBs  of  spring-sown  wheat  is  found 
to  ripcB  better.  White,  red,  awned  and  beardless 
vbast  cbsi^  and  run  into  each  other  in  difiTerent 
«sdt  and  dimates ;  and  even  the  Egyptian  wheat  is 
kaffva  to  cka^ge  into  the  single-spiked  common 
|iMt.  The  most  permanent  varieties  are  the  red 
■rf  vttte  graiaed,  and  the  spring  wheat,  which  is 
pasally  red.     Wheat  succeeds  best  when  treated 

■  s  hiraiaal,  though  it  does  not  remain  above  one 
ynrin  the  gronnd.  Provided  the  soil  be  well  pre- 
pnk  and  dry,  sod  the  grain  sown  in  time,  the 
^Ms  do  not  suffer  from  the  greatest  cold,  esped- 
~^  if  the  ground  be  covered  with  show.     Animal 

are  the  best  manure  for  wheat,  as  con- 

^oten,  a  substance  found  in  a  greater 

in  thb  grain  than  in  any  other ;  and  next 

m  b  Bme,  as  tending  to  the  same  effect 

combinations.     Wheat  yields  a  greater 

of  fiour  than  any  other  grain,  and  is  also 

Gluten  is  so  essential  an  ingredient 


of  having  a  stock  of  old  grain.     Wheat 
_  ia  Made  by  steeping  it,  and  afterwards  beatmg 
liiWf  !■  bags.     The  mndhige,  being  thus  mixed 
ittAe  water,  prodaees  the  acetous  fermentation, 
vcak  fad  thus  formed  renders  the  mudlage 
After  settfing,  the  predpitate  is  repeatedly 
and  then  pot  in  square  cakes  for  drying. 
of  wheat*  from  dry,  chalky  Unds,  is 
*  into  hata.    Leghorn  hats  are  made 
variety  of  wheat,  not  unlike  rye, 
aaaidy  soDs,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leghorn  and  Florence,  expressly  for 
w.     It  does  not  grow  above  eighteen 
Ihr^  ia  ^wfiad  green,  and  bleached,  like 
^  ^^tht  imvtrily  hed  of  the  river.    The  straws 


are  not  split,  which  renders  the  plait  tougher  and 
more  durable.  (See  Straw.)  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  country  whence  this  valuable  grain  was  first 
derived ;  but  it  was  very  early  cultivated  in  Sidly. 
— Spelt  (7*.  Spelta)  appears  to  be  a  distinct  spedes, 
and  more  hardy  than  common  wheat.  It  has  a 
stout  straw,  almost  solid,  with  strong  spikes,  and 
chaff  adhering  firmly  to  the  grain.  The  grain  is 
light,  yields  but  littie  flour,  and  makes  but  indif- 
ferent bread.  It  is  raised  in  Switzerland,  in  ele- 
vated situations,  where  common  wheat  would  not 
ripen ;  and  also  hi  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. 

WHEEL,  Pebsian,  in  agriculture.  No  arable 
culture  is  carried  on  in  Persia  without  artificial 
watering,  and  various  modes  are  adopted  for  raising 
the  element  from  wells  and  rivers  for  this  purpose. 
The  Persian  wheel  is  well  known,  and  is  of  the  most 
simple  construction.  A  great  improvement  of  this 
wheel  has  been  made  at  Blair-Druromoiid.  The 
moss  of  Kincardine  or  Bhiir-Drummond  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  that  name  not  far  from  Stirling,  and 
contains  upwards  of  2000  acres,  1500  of  which  belong 
to  the  estate  of  Blair-Drummond  It  lies  upon  a 
bed  of  clay,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  rich  al- 
luvial soil  which  forms  the  flat  vales  called  Corses 
of  Stirling  and  Falkirk.  This  vale  or  plain  bad- 
been  covered  with  trees,  which  appear  to  have  been 
felled  by  the  Romans,  and  this,  by  stagnating  the 
water,  ended  in  produdng  the  moss.  Lord  Kaimes 
took  possession  of  this  moss  in  1766,  and,  soon  af- 
ter, conceived  the  idea  of  floating  off  the  moss  into 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  exposing  the  alluvial  soil 
for  com  culture. 

A  stream  of  water  suflBdent  to  turn  a  common 
corn-mill  will  carry  off  as  much  moss  as  twenty  men 
can  throw  into  it,  provided  they  be  stationed  at  the 
distance  of  100  yards,  from  each  other.  The  first 
step  is  to  make  in  the  day,  alongside  of  the  moss, 
a  drain  to  convey  the  water ;  and,  for  this  opera- 
tion, the  Carse  clay  below  the  moss  is  peculiarly 
fiivourable,  being  perfectly  free  from  stones  and  all 
other  extraneous  substances ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
when  moist,  as  slippery  as  soap,  so  that  not  only  is 
it  easily  dug,  but  its  lubridty  greatly  fadlitates  the 
progress  of  the  water  when  loaded  with  moss.  The 
dimensions  proper  for  the  drain  are  found  to  be, 
two  feet  for  the  breadth,  and  the  same  for  the 
depth.  If  smaller,  it  could  not  conveniently  receive 
the  spadefuls  of  moss ;  if  larger,  the  water  would 
escape,  leaving  the  moss  behind.  The  drain  has  an 
inclination  of  one  foot  in  a  hundred  yards :  the 
more  regularly  this  inclination  is  observed  through- 
out, the  less  will  the  moss  be  liable  to  obstructions 
in  its  progress  with  the  water.  The  drain  bdng 
formed,  the  operator  marks  off  to  a  convetuent  ex- 
tent,  alongside  of  it,  a  section  of  moss  ten  feet 
broad;  the  greatest  distance  from  which  he  can 
heave  his  spadeful  into  the  drain.  This  be  repeat- 
edly does,  till  the  entire  moss  be  removed  down  to 
the  day.  He  then  digs  a  new  drain  at  the  foot  of 
the  moss  bank,  turns  the  water  into  it,  and  proceeds 
as  before,  leaving  the  moss  to  pursue  its  course  into 
the  river  Forth ;  upon  the  fortunate  situation  of 
which,  happily  forming  for  several  miles  the  southern 
boundary  of  ttie  estate,  without  the  interposition  of 
any  other  property,  depended  in  some  measure  the 
very  existence  of  the  whole  operations. 

To  procure  water  for  floating  off  the  moss  was 
found  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty;  but  it  was 
readily  overcome  by  BIr  Whitworth,  an  eminent 
engineer,  and  BIr  George  Meikle,  of  Alloa,  a  skilful 
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millwright,  the  son  of  the  well  knoMm  inirentor  of 
the  tbrMhing-fnachine.  Mr  Meikle  gave  a  model 
of  a  wheel  of  hit  own  and  his  father's  invention,  of 
an  entirely  new  construction.  This  wheel  is  so 
exceedingly  simple,  and  acts  in  a  manner  so  easy, 
natoral,  and  uniform,  that  a  common  observer  is 
apt  to  undervalue  the  invention ;  but  persons  skilled 
in  mechanics  view  machinery  with  a  very  different 
eye,  for  to  them  simplicity  is  the  first  recommenda- 
tion a  machine  can  possess.  Accordingly,  upon  see- 
ing the  model  set  to  work,  Mr  Whitworth,  with  that 
candour  and  liberality  of  mind  which  generaUy  ac- 
company genius  and  knowledge,  not  only  gave  it 
the  greatest  praise,  but  declared  that,  for  "the  pur- 
pose  required,  it  was  superior  to  what  had  been  re- 
commended by  himself,  and  advised  it  to  he  adopted 
without  hesitation. 

The  water-wheel  at  Blair-Drummond  is  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  broad.  It  is 
driven  by  water  operating  on  the  float-boards,  in 
the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  mill- water.  At  the 
extremities  of  the  radii,  or  arms,  of  the  wheel,  im- 
mediately within  the  float-boards  and  circumference, 
is  fixed  a  double  row  of  buckets,  as  they  have  been 
called,  borrowing  a  word  from  the  Persian  wheel, 
to  which  the  part  of  the  present  machine  has  no  re- 
semblance, which  are  more  like  a  section  of  Louvre 
boards,  or  Venetian  blinds,  or  a  set  of  scales,  open- 
ing upwards  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  downwards  when  at  the  top.  These  re- 
ceive two  streams  of  water,  which  are  poured  into 
them  within  the  circumference,  when  below,  which 
water  they  discharge  when  they  ascend,  and  are 
inverted  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  into  a 
trough  or  cistern  so  placed  as  to  receive  it  above. 
Bv  this  means  a  level  is  gained  of  seventeen  feet, 
which  is  suflldent  to  m^e  the  Mrater  run  to  the 
surfiMe  of  the  moss.  The  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  cistern  of  the  wheel  to  the  moss  for  354  yards 
below  ground,  in  wooden  pipes  hooped  with  iron, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  within ;  and  afterwards 
rises  from  the  pipes  into  an  open  aqueduct  above 
1400  yards  in  length,  and  elevated  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  grounds. 

The  wheel  makes  nearly  four  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  ir  which  time  it  discharges  into  the  cistern 
forty  hogsheads  of  water,  and  it  is  capable  of  lifting 
no  less  than  sixty  hogsheads  in  a  minute ;  but  the 
pipes  will  not  admit  such  a  quantity  of  Mrater,  nor 
would  it  be  safe  or  expedient  to  drive  the  machine 
with  a  force  suflldent  to  raise  so  great  a  quantity. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  idea  of  this  machine 
was  derived  from  the  Persian  wheel ;  but  its  supe- 
riority in  manv  respects  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  en- 
title it  to  little  less  praise  than  the  first  invention. 
The  wheel  was  completed  and  at  work  in  October, 
1837,  and  the  total  expense  exceeded  £1000.  It 
has  been  twice  rebuilt  The  tenants  voluntarily 
agreed  to  pay  interest  on  whatever  sum  it  might 
coet ;  but  their  generous  landlord  relieved  them  at 
once  from  their  engagement 

The  details  of  the  Blair-I>rummond  wheel  are 
thus  given  in  the  Farmtr'g  Maguzine,  vol.  xviii.  A 
is  a  sluice  through  which  is  admitted  the  water  that 
moves  the  wheel ;  B,  two  sluices  through  which  is 
admitted  the  water  raised  by  the  wheel ;  C,  a  part 
of  one  of  two  wooden  troughs  and  an  aperture  in 
the  wall,  through  which  the  above  Mrater  is  con- 
veyed into  the  buckets ;  the  other  trough  is  hid  by 
two  stone  walls  that  support  the  wheel ;  DD,  buc- 
kets, of  which  eighty  are  arranged  on  each  side  of 
the  arms  of  the  wheel,  in  all  160;  EE,  a  dstem. 


into  which  the  water  raised  by  the  backets  is  As- 
charged  ;  F,  wooden  barrel  pipes,  thfoagh  wiMri 


the  water  descends  from  the  dtteni  under 
The  dstern  of  the  Blair-j 


rgrwoi 


seen  from  above,  shows  the  two  troughs  into  wkk-i 
the  buckets  empty  themselves  g  a;  the  sparr 
through  which  the  water  flows  to  the  barrel  pipn 
h ;  the  place  where  the  arms  of  the  whed  Mofi  i, 
and  where  the  float  boards  and  budceta  dcsccad  k 


The  buckets  are  filled  from  two  side  tfo^iv  I, 
which  communicate  with  the  head  of  water  m\mA 
drives  the  wheel,  as  seen  at  E  in  the  first  finre. 

WHEEL  AND  AXLE.     See  JledUncs. 

WHEEL-WORK.  When  an  end  to  W  k-. 
complished,  in  mechanics,  cannot  be  attaint  wnlii 
convenience  bv  the  simple  wheel  and  axle  (■«« 
Meckame$),  it  frequently  becomes  nsceseafy  to  fna^ 
mit  the  effect  of  the  power  to  the  rceietaiicc,  tAn^k 
asystem  of  wheels  said  axles  acting  apoa  cack  tWr , 
As  the  wheel  and  axle  is  only  a  modifieatMa  of  thm 
lever,  so  a  system  of  such  marhines,  actii^  osw  upon 
another,  is  only  another  form  of  the  coniiiOBiid  Irrrr , 
In  complex  wheel- work,  the  power  is  appKed  t« 
the  circumference  of  the  first  whed,  whM^  tna^ 
mits  its  effect  to  the  drcumferenee  of  the  aerao^ 
wheel,  which  again  transfers  the  eflfect  to  tbe  or. 
cumferenoe  of  the  seeood  axle,  whidi  acts  upoa  tk<4 
drcnmfereaoe  of  the  third  whed,  and  this,  in  tl  j 
same  way,  transoiits  the  effect  to  the  oremadtfwnr^ 
of  the  third  axle,  and  thus  the  traiiiiiiiasiiiii  of  tita 
force  is  continued  until  it  has  arrived  at  the  i 
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faoce  of  iht  Uwt  ude,  to  which  the  weight  or  re- 
•Kmk  it  applied.  In  light  work,  where  the  pres- 
mt  aa  the  mtchiwery  is  not  very  considerahle,  the 
vieeb  uid  axkt  are  allowed  to  work  by  the  fric- 
c«i  tf  their  sar&ccs,  which  is  increased  by  cutting 
tk  vQod  to  that  the  grains  of  the  surfaces  in  con- 
act  ihaU  niB  in  opposite  directions;  also  by  gluing 
if«  the  sarlacea  of  the  wheels  and  axles  buffed 
>mW.  There  are  other  ways  of  transmitting  the 
tot*  of  each  axle  to  the  circumference  of  the  suc- 
eBe£ag  wheeL  A  rery  common  method  is,  by 
rspct^  sfrapt,  bands,  or  belts,  round  the  circumfer- 
aa  of  ibe  wheel  and  axle,  which  act  upon  each 
«dKr.  The  action  is  in  this  manner  transmitted 
h  the  teasm  of  the  rope  or  strap,  and  rendered 
iftctife  by  frietion  with  the  circumferences  on 
m^idb.  xt  IS  rolled.  Wheels  and  axles  connected  in 
tkii  mmner  are  called  band-wheeU.  When  the 
ahail  aod  axle  from  which  it  receives  motion,  are 
aInM  to  rerolre  in  the  same  direction,  the  band 
a  aol  oosMd,  but  simply  passed  round  them  in  the 
ahilcst  BMnner ;  but,  when  the  wheel  is  to  revolve 
■  a  dtfcctioo  contrary  to  the  revolution  of  the 
uK  the  strap  is  crossed  between  them.  This 
factor  awthod  of  applying  the  strap,  has  the  advant- 
•leaf  having  more  surface  to  act  upon,  and,  there- 
fan,  having  aaore  fiiction ;  but  the  most  usual  way 
4f  tiaumitting  the  action  of  the  axles  to  the  suc- 
fcedof  wheels,  is  by  means  of  teeth  or  cogs,  raised 
03  that  satrfiices.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  cogs 
« the  wheels  are  generally  called  teeth^  and  those 
Oft  the  wriace  of  "^e  axle  are  called  leaves.  The 
ak  itseU^  in  thin  case,  is  called  a  pinion.  The 
flonaexioa  of  one  toothed  wheel  with  another,  in 
this  Bsnaer,  b  called  gear  or  gearing.  The  teeth 
of  the  wheel,  instead  of  working  in  the  leaves  of  a 
piaien,  are  lometimes  made  to  act  upon  a  form  of 
vhed  called  a  tantem,  with  cylindrical  teeth  or 
hart,  called  tmuUgt  or  tpindlea.  Wheels  are  deno- 
■iaatad  ipier,  croira,  or  bevel-gear,  according  to  the 
<hrectioo  or  position  of  the  teeth.  If  the  teeth  are 
prrpendicnlar  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  in  the 
firtccioa  of  its  radii,  it  is  called  a  spur-wheel.  If 
the  teeth  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and 
*i)crdore  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  it  is  called  a 
amm-mkeel.  Two  spur-wheels,  or  a  spur-wheel 
•a4  piaioo  which  work  in  one  another,  are  always 
is  Ike  same  plane,  and  have  their  axes  parallel ;  but, 
vhea  a  spnr  and  crown-wheel  are  in  connexion, 
tkcir  planes  and  axes  are  at  right  angles.  By  this 
■eaaa,  therefore,  rotatory  motion  may  be  transfer- 
ni  frxfm  a  horitontal  to  a  vertical  plane,  or  vice 
eena.  When  the  teeth  are  oblique  to  the  plane  or 
ttt».vhccl,  it  is  a  called  a  bevelled  wheel.  In  this 
OK.  the  sar£ares  on  which  the  teeth  are  raised,  are 
pwtt  of  the  tarfaces  of  two  cones.  The  use  of  the 
^ve&ed  wheels  is  to  produce  a  rotatory  motion 
■Mad  one  axis,  by  means  of  a  rotatory  motion  round 
«>thcr  which  is  oblique  to  it ;  and,  provided  that 
As  two  asea  are  in  the  same  plane,  this  may  always 
hiseeompltshed  by  two  bevelled  wheels. 
V  HEELS,  Wrccl  Carbiagcs.  See  Locomotion, 
WHEELS,  Watbb,  See  Hgdraulics. 
WBEELER,  Sim  GcoaoE,  a  learned  traveller, 
I  Vi  hora  in  1650,  and,  in  1667,  became  a  commoner 
.  ^njbeoin  hall,  OxAnd,  on  leaving  which  he  travel- 
I  U  hiAa  Greece  and  Ajna,  in  company  with  doctor 
'  ^*  of  Lyons,  their  primary  object  being  to  copy 
JMB^cioBt  and  describe  antiquities.  On  his  return, 
■pseoted  to  the  amversity  of  Oxford  a  valuable 
^g— laa  of  Greek  and  I^tin  manuscripts.  In 
^^  ha  took  order*,  obtained  a  prebend  in  tbe 


church  of  Durham,  and  was  presented  to  the  lich 
i-ectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  He  was  created 
doctor  of  divinity  in  1702,  and  died  in  February, 
1724.  In  1662,  he  published  an  account  of  his 
journey  into  Greece,  in  the  company  of  doctor  Spon, 
in  six  books,  folio,  which  is  highly  valued  for  its 
authenticity  and  information,  interesting  to  the 
medallist,  antiquary,  and  student  of  natural  history. 

WHERRY.     See  Boat. 

WHET  SLATE.     See  Slate. 

WHEY.     See  Milk. 

WHIGS  AND  TORIES.  We  have  already 
given  Defoe's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  latter 
nickname,  under  the  head  Tories.  "  As  to  the 
word  whig,**  says  the  same  writer,  ••  it  is  Scotch. 
Tbe  use  of  it  began  then  when  the  western  men, 
called  Cameronians,  took  arms,  frequently,  for  their 
religion.  Whig  was  a  word  used,  in  those  parts, 
for  a  kind  of  liquor  the  western  Highlandmen  used 
to  drink,  whose  composition  I  do  not  remember,* 
and  so  became  common  to  the  people  who  drank  it. 
It  afterwards  became  a  denomination  of  the  poor, 
harassed  people  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who, 
being  unmercifully  persecuted  by  the  government 
against  all  law  and  justice,  thought  they  had  a  civil 
right  to  their  religious  liberties,  and  therefore  re- 
sisted the  power  of  the  prince  (Charles  II.).  They 
took  arms  about  1681,  being  the  famous  insurrec- 
tion of  Bothwell  bridge.  The  duke  of  Monmouth, 
then  in  favour  here,  was  sent  against  them  by 
Charles,  and  defeated  them.  At  his  return,  instead 
of  thanks  for  his  good  service,  he  found  himself  ill 
treated  for  having  used  them  too  mercifully ;  and 
duke  Lauderdale  told  king  Charles,  with  an  oath, 
that  the  duke  had' been  so  civil  to  the  whigs  because 
he  was  a  whig  himself  in  his  heart.  This  made  it 
a  court  word,  and,  in  a  little  time,  tbe  friends  and 
followers  of  the  duke  began  to  be  called  whigs , 
and  they,  as  the  other  party  did  by  the  word  tort/, 
took  it  freely  enough  to  themselves.**  (Defoe's 
Review,  vii.). 

Such  was  the  origin  of  these  celebrated  party 
names,  which  have  continued  during  tbe  space  of 
150  years,  to  be  borne  by  two  great  divisions  of 
the  English  aristocracy,  and  which,  at  least  at  many 
periods,  rather  deserve  the  name  of  factions  than  of 
parties.  But  the  origin  of  the  parties  themselves 
was  much  earlier,  and  the  line  of  distinction  was 
strongly  drawn  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the 
long  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  parliament 
commenced.  The  court  and  country  parties,  the 
roundheads  and  cavaliers,  tbe  commonwealth's  men 
or  republicans  and  the  partizans  of  absolute  power, 
naturally  arose  from  the  mixed  character  and  unde 
fined  nature  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  arbitrary  maxims  and  acts  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
the  growing  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity. After  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy, 
and  its  subsequent  restoration,  a  new  feature  ap 
peared  in  the  principles  of  its  partisans — the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience  and  indefeasible  right, 
which  may  be  considered  the  true  characteristic  of 
the  tory,  at  one  period  of  history.  The  bigotry 
and  tyranny  of  James  II  united  all  parties  against 
him ;  and  the  *  glorious  revolution  *  of  1688  was 
eflfected  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  whole  na- 


*  Burnet  (Memoirs  of  hU  own  1  imm)  says,  ttist  the  word 
whiggam,  used  by  the  w«>8tem  S<*otchmen  in  driving^  their 
horMH),  was  the  origin  of  the  term  whig  Applied  to  them. 
I  ithen,  with  Defoe,  derive  it  from  the  Scotch  word  v^ig.  m 
wigg,  signifyinf^  tphe^.  Jaroieson  (Dictionary  of  the  Scotch 
Langnagtt)  aoet  not  rentnre  to  deride. 
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lion.  «•  The  whigt,**  tayf  Hume,  **  tuiUbly  to  their 
indent  prindplet  of  liberty,  which  bad  led  them  to 
attempt  the  exdufioD  bill,  easily  agreed  to  oppose 
a  king  whose  conduct  had  justified  whateyer  his 
worst  enemies  had  prognosticated  concerning  his 
succession.  The  tories  and  the  church  party,  find- 
iqg  their  past  serrices  forgotten*  their  rights  in- 
vaded, their  religion  threatened,  agreed  to  drop,  for 
the  present,  all  overstrained  doctrines  of  submis- 
sion, and  attend  to  the  great  and  powerful  dictates 
of  nature.  The  nonconformists,  dreading  the  ca- 
resses of  known  and  inveterate  enemies,  deemed 
the  offers  of  toleration  more  secure  from  a  prince 
educated  in  those  pnndples,  and  accustomed  to 
that  practice  ;  and  thus  all  €sction  %ras,  for  a  time, 
laid  asleep  in  England ;  and  rival  parties,  forgetting 
their  animosity,  had  secretly  concurred  in  a  design 
ot  resisting  their  unhappy  and  misguided  sovereign." 
During  the  reign  ot  William  (1688—1702).  the 
parties  were  not,  therefore,  so  distinctly  divided  as 
they  had  been  previously,  and  have  been  subse- 
quently. The  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  again  brought  the  two 
theories  of  government,  which  formed  the  original 
distinction  between  the  whigs  and  tories,  into  col- 
lision, and,  combined  with  some  bed-chamber  in- 
trigues and  court  quarrels,  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  tory  ministry,  at  the  head  of  whicli  were 
Bolingbroke  and  Oxford.  On  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  (1714),  the  scale  was  again 
changed,  and  the  whole  power  was  now  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  whigs.  8ee  George  I.  and 
//.  and  WttlpoU !  on  the  origin  and  early  character 
and  history  of  these  parties,  see  Rapin's  DUurta^ 
Hon  on  the  Wkige  and  Tortef,  and  Bolingbroke's 
DitHTtation  upon  Partiet. 

The  following  remarks  from  a  celebrated  whig 
journal  (Edinburgh  Review,  voL  xzxviL  p.  21 — 
25)  will  show  the  state  of  parties  at  that  critical 
period.  '*  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
divided  England  into  two  parties,  the  whigs,  or 
friends  of  the  new  establishment,  and  the  tories  and 
Jacobites,  its  secret  or  avowed  opponents.  The 
tories,  bigoted  to  the  notion  of  indefeasible  right 
in  the  succession  to  the  crown,  but  apprehensive  for 
thdr  religion  if  a  papist  should  mount  the  throne, 
were  distracted  between  their  scruples  about  the 
validity  of  a  parliamentary  settlement  and  their 
fears  lest,  in  subverting  it,  they  might  restore,  or 
pave  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Though  deterred  by  thdr  religious  fears, 
from  embarking  deddedly  in  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender, they  kept  on  terms  with  his  friends,  and 
were  not  unwilling  to  disturb,  though  they  hesita- 
ted to  overturn,  a  government  they  disliked,  be- 
cause it  was  founded  on  prindples  they  abhorred. 
The  Jacobites,  though  most  of  them  were  lealous 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  had  a  stronger 
infusion  of  bigotry  in  their  Composition,  and  were 
ready  to  restore  a  popish  fiimily,  and  submit  to  a 
popish  sovereign,  rather  than  own  a  government 
founded  on  a  parliamentary  title.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  either  tories  or  Jacobites  should  have  the 
confidence  of  the  Hanoverian  princes ;  and,  there- 
fore, whUe  those  divisions  subsisted,  all  places  of 
power  and  profit  were  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs. 
Of  these  two  parties,  the  tories  and  Jacobites  were 
the  most  numerous.  They  induded  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  andent  nobility,  and  comprehended  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  landed  interest,  and, 
what  gave  them  a  prodigious  influence  in  thoae  days, 
a  vast  majority  of  the  parochial  clergy.     The 


strength  of  the  whigs  lay  in  th«  grcal  i 
in  the  corporations,  and  in  the  tni£og  and  i 
interests.     The  dissenters,  who  held  popery  m  • 
horrenee,  and  dreaded  the  overbearing  spirit  of  t 
church,  were  warmly  attached  to  agom— lai  fk 
protected  their  rebgions  liberty,  and,  as  ^  ■■ 
durst,  extended  to  them  every  dvil  right.    It  I 
perhaps,  been  fortunate  in  its  rcsnlu  for  Em^km 
that  her  church  was  for  so  many  years  in  hostdl 
to  her  government.     It  was  during  this  ttmpom 
dissolution  of  the  vaunted  dliance  brtweca  Awm 
and  state,  that  religious  freedom,  sud  as  it  ak 
among  us,  struck  so  deep  and  vigorous  m  root  sat  ^ 
withstand  every  subsequent  effort  to  bUghtcai 
subvert  it.     It  was  during  this  period  that  the  « 
nual  indemnity  bills  were  introdored,  which  tho^ 
they  have  left  the  stigma,  have  taken  from  the  m 
act  its  sting:  and  it  was  during  the  tame  pair 
that  the  toleration  act  recdved,  in  practicr,  tli 
liberal  interpreUtiou  which  extends  its  bcaeits  I 
every  posdble  sect  of  Christians,  the  unhappj  Q 
tholics  alone  excepted.     This  protracted  tin^ 
between  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Hanover  m 
the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts,  was  not,  however, « 
attended  with  disadvantages.     It  etmfomniii  far 
time,  the  andent  distinctions  of  whig  and  t«^ 
whidi  had  turned  on  constitutional  dtflennceit 
real  and  eternal  importance,  and  converted  two  pi 
litical  sects,  or  parties,  into  two  factiocM  conteadw 
for  the  crown.     The  tories,  forced  to  umaiaa^ 
podtioo  to  the  government,  learned  to  ape  the  h» 
guage,  and  ended  by  adopting  many  of  tbe  opnasi 
of  their  adversaries.     The   whigs,   bebering  li 
preservation  pf  their  liberties  depended  m  A 
maintenance  of  the  parliamentary  settlencstofifc 
crown,  and  finding  themselves  in  a  minority  in  A 
country,  were  constrained  to  employ  Bcaaarcs  m 
sanction  proceedings  from  which   tbcir  sw^sfa 
would  have  recoiled.     To  counteract  the  local  • 
fluence  of  the  gentry,  they  practised  and  lacistsfi 
corruption,  both  within  parliament  and  withont,  em 
thus  turned  against  thdr  enemies  the  wespon  tk; 
had  invented  under  the  Stuarts.     To  aupprcss  «s 
mults  of  the  rabble,  instigated  by  tha  vehicfas  • 
tory  sentiment,  anninsUy  exported  from  Oxford,  tm 
dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  they  armed  the  aa^ 
trates  with  additional,  and,  till  then,  unknown  pav 
ers ;  and,  to  defeat  the  enterprises  of  foreign  pr 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  disaffected  at  I 
they  maintained  a  standing  army  in  time  of  pi 
The  riot  act  was  passed,  the  triennial  act  rcpcafaA 
and  the  habeas  corpus  act  suspended  by  the  whigi,  ■ 
the  accesdon  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  a  tkemh 
less  system  of  corruption  and  laxitj  of  pofam 
prindple  introduced,  the  whole  extent  of  wkiri 
has  but  recently  been  fully  exposed  to  public  dr« 
Walpole  was  finallv  compelled  to  retire,  by  th 
united  oppodtion  of  a  party  of  disaffected  whip, 
acting  under  lord  Carteret  (afterwards  GranriDc  i 
and  Mr  Pulteney,  the  tories  led  by  WyndhMu  sod 
the  Jacobites  by  Shippen,  who,  Wdpole  naed  to  mf, 
was  the  only  man  whose  price  he  did  not  knew. 
The  whigs  still  retained  thdr  power;  aadL  alui 
some    changes,  the    Pelham    administratiaB  wh 
formed,  in  1743,  by  the  nomination  of  Hc«ry  Pcv 
ham  to  the  place  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.    "A 
more  inglorious  period  of  our  annals,**  sm  thi 
writer  last  quoted,  **  is  scarce  to  be  IbuM,  thai 
from  this  year  to  the   peace  of  Aix-la-Ckapdk 
(l748)->defeats  and    disasters   abroad,  rebdb* 
(that  of  1745)  and  discontent  at  home,  no  eencvH 
or  activity  in  the  government — the  ki«g  thwnrtnf 
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«  It  every  itep,  and  openly  giving  his 
*  ta  tkor  enemiet — his  mioistera  occu- 
ivitltbcwaetiMl  jealousies  uid  hatreds,  ne- 
r  tke  baaif  of  the  nation,  and,  at  length, 
kt  of  a  rebellion  which  had  grown  to  a 
t  height  froBi  their  suptnenesa  and  incapa- 
I  a  body  (Feb.,  1746),  to  force  Mr 
t  isto  ollee,  whom  they  equally  feared  and 
The  death  of  Mr  Pelham,  in  1754,  was 
by  acw  dissensions  and  political  in- 
i  metr  scramble  for  office — terminated  by 
I  of  the  Pitt  (see  Chatham)  and  New- 
t  (brMher  of  Pelhan)  administration,  in  1757. 
I  aoiitry,  which  was  forced  upon  the  hing,  in 
t  Qfpositioo  to  his  own  wishes,  carried  Eng- 
I  tbsaphantly  througlk  the  seven  years'  war, 
\  dissolved  in  1761,  on  the  accession  of 
t  ni—See  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten 
itfthe  Reiyn  if  George  II.  (2  vols.,  4tO., 
;  tad  Coze's  Memoira  of  the  Pelham  Ad- 

i  (2  vols..  4to.,  1829). 

Sm,  iaagricaltore ;  a  term  sometimes  applied 

i  whi^  %rhen  cut  in  the  sap,  and  bruised 

'  way,  by  flails,  or  in  other  modes,  makes 

t  green  fodder,  in  winter,  for  horses.     It  is 

liij^  ia  some  meassre,  to  sheep  stock,  as  well 

PPING.     See  Flagellation, 

^POOB-WILL    (caprimiilgMM    voeiferug. 

This  remarkable  bird  arrives  in  the 

(States  of  America,  about  the  close  of  April 

of  May,  and  continues  his  mi- 

( to  the  centre  of  Massachusetts.     In  the 

,  it  is  said  to  proceed  as  high  as  Hud- 

kf.   It  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  and  continues 

;  faai  which  H  derives  its  name,  till  mid- 

.  otvft  in  moonlight  nights.     The  Whip- 

p-vil,  aicB  engaged  in  its  nocturnal  rambles,  is 

9  if  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 

I  ^aest  of  moths  and  other  insects.     Daring 

,  tiMse  birds  retire  into  the  darkest  woods, 

I  high  grounds,  where  they  pass  the  time 

i  sad  repoae,  the  weakness  of  their  sight 

J  them  to  arcnd  the  ^re  of  the  light. 

'  uid  appears  to  be  large  moths,  beetles, 

,  aota,  and  such  insects  as  frequent  the 

hrfdemyiag  timber.     Sometimes,  in  the  dark, 

|vili  ikim  wiUiis  a  few  feet  of  a  person,  mak- 

I  lov  chatter  as  they  paas.     They  also,  in  com- 

'  'i  other  spcciea,  flutter  occasionally  round 

e  cattle,  to  catdi  the  insects  which  approach 

and  benoe  the  mistaken  notion 

rmckinggoata. 

LIQIO;  an  instrument  of  punishment, 

dy  aaed  in  the  middle  ages,  and,  in  later 

I  the  continent  of  Europe.     In  England,  it 

9  have  been  employed  diiefly  in  the  army, 

■h  triflxng  offenees,  committed  by  sutlers, 

|i  hnwiiog  women,  and  such  persons.     It  is  a 

T  circakr  wooden  cage,  turning  on  a  pivot, 

I  Kt  in  motion,  wUrling  round  with  such 

/  that  the  delinqoent  becomes  extremely 

The  pottsshment  was  generally  public.     This 

t  is  sometimes  used  in  insane  hospitals,  to 

*  the  obstinacy  of  lunatics. 

70L.     When  two  opposite  currents, 

C  e^nal  force,  meet,  they  sometimes,  esped- 

I  sarrow  channfk,  turn  upon  a  centre,  and 

ta spiral  form,  giTiag  rise  to  eddies  or  whirU 

Tht  BMist  odehrated  of  these  are  the  Euri- 

the  island  of  Enboea,  in   the  Grecian 

Charybdis,  b  the  strait  between  Si- 


cily and  Italy ;  and  the  Maelstrom,  off  the  coast  of 
Norway.  When  agitated  by  tides  or  winds,  they 
sometimes  become  dangerous  to  navigators. 

WHIRLWINDS  sometimes  arise  from  winds 
blowing  among  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains, 
the  form  of  which  influences  their  direction,  and 
occasions  gusts  to  descend  with  a  spiral  or  whirling 
motion.  They  are  frequently,  however,  caused  by 
two  winds  meeting  each  other  at  an  angle,  and  then 
turning  upon  a  centre.  When  two  winds  thus  en- 
counter one  another,  any  cloud  which  happens  to 
be  between  them  is,  of  course,  condensed,  and 
turned  rapidly  round:  and  all  substances,  sufficiently 
light,  are  carried  up  into  the  air  by  the  whirling 
motion  which  ensues.  The  action  of  a  whirlwind 
at  sea  occasions  the  curious  phenomenon  called  a 
water^apotitf  which  is  thus  described  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  it : — From  a  dense  cloud  a  cone 
descends,  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet,  with  the  small 
end  downwards :  at  the  same  time,  the  sur&ce  of 
the  sea  under  it  is  agitated  and  whirled  round,  the 
waters  are  converted  into  vapour,  and  ascend,  with 
a  spiral  motion,  till  they  unite  with  the  cone  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cloud :  frequently,  however,  they 
disperse  before  the  junction  is  effected.  Both 
columns  diminish  towards  their  point  of  contact, 
where  they  are  not  above  three  or  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter. In  the  middle  of  the  cone  forming  the 
water-spout,  there  is  a  white  transparent  tube, 
which  becomes  less  distinct  on  approaching  it ;  and 
it  is  then  discovered  to  be  a  vacant  space,  in  which 
none  of  the  small  particles  of  water  ascend ;  and  in 
this,  as  well  as  around  the  outer  edges  of  the  water- 
spout, large  drops  of  rain  precipitate  themselves. 
In  calm  weather,  water-spouts  generally  preserve 
the  perpendicular  in  their  motion ;  but  when  acted 
on  by  winds,  they  move  on  obliquely.  Sometimes 
they  disperse  suddenly ;  at  others,  they  pass  rapidly 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  continue  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more  before  they  disappear.  A  notion 
has  been  entertained  that  they  are  very  dangerous  to 
shipping,  owing  to  the  descent,  at  the  instant  of 
their  broking,  of  a  large  body  of  water,  sufficient  to 
sink  a  ship ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case, 
for  the  water  descends  only  in  the  form  of  heavy  rain. 
It  is  true,  that  small  ressels  incur  a  risk  of  being 
overset  if  they  carry  much  sail;  because  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  are 
rery  common  in  the  vicinity  of  water-spouts. 

WHISKET,  (a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  word 
uequebanghf  which,  we  believe,  signifies  water,)  is 
the  name  applied  to  a  well-known  liquor  distilled 
from  barley,  and  in  great  repute  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  may,  indeed,  be  considered  the 
national  beverage  of  both  these  countries.  Aqua 
vita  (water  of  life)  is  its  commerciid  appellation. 
For  an  account  of  its  manufacture,  see  the  article 
Distillation  in  Supplement.   , 

WHIST.  The  laws  of  this  game,  as  taken  from 
Hoyle,  are  as  follows. 

Of  Dealing,  1.  If  a  card  is  turned  up  in  deal- 
ing, the  adverse  party  may  call  a  new  deal,  if  they 
think  proper ;  but  if  either  of  them  have  been  the 
cause  of  turning  up  such  card,  then  the  dealer  has 
the  option.  2.  If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  deal,  there 
must  be  a  fresh  deal,  unless  it  happens  to  be  the 
last  deal.  3.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  who 
plays,  to  see  that  he  has  thirteen  cairds.  If  any 
one  happens  to  have  only  twelve,  and  does  not  find 
it  out  till  several  tricks  are  played,  and  the  rest 
have  their  right  number,  the  deal  stands  good,  and 
the  person  who  plaved  with  the  twelve  cards  is  to 
c2 
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be  panisbed  for  eacb  reroke,  pro? ided  be  bas  made 
any.  But  if  any  of  tbe  rett  of  tbe  playert  should 
bappen  to  have  fourteen  cards,  in  that  caie  tbe  deal 
is  lott.  4.  Tbe  dealer  should  leave  bis  trump  card 
upon  the  table  till  it  is  his  turn  to  play ;  and  after 
be  bas  mixed  it  with  bis  other  cards,  no  one  bas  a 
right  to  demand  what  card  was  turned  up,  but  may 
ask  what  is  trumps.  In  consequence  of  this  law, 
the  dealer  cannot  name  a  wrong  card,  which  other- 
wise he  might  have  done.  5.  None  of  tbe  players 
may  take  up  or  look  at  their  cards  while  they  are 
dealing  out.  When  this  is  tbe  case,  the  dealer,  if 
be  should  happen  to  miss  deal,  has  a  right  to  deal 
again,  unless  it  arises  from  his  partner's  fault ;  and 
if  a  card  is  turned  up  in  dealing,  no  new  deal  can 
be  called,  unless  the  partner  was  tbe  cause  of  it. 
6.  If  an;  person  deals,  and,  instead  of  turning  up 
tbe  trump,  he  puta  tbe  trump  card  upon  the  rest  of 
his  cards,  with  tbe  face  downwards,  he  loses  bis  deal. 

Of  Plajfintf  out  of  Turn.  ?•  If  any  person  plays 
out  of  his  turn,  it  is  in  the  option  of  either  of  his 
adversaries  to  call  the  card  so  played,  at  any  time 
in  that  deal,  provided  it  does  not  make  him  re- 
voke i  or  either  of  tbe  adversaries  may  require  of 
tbe  person  who  ought  to  have  led,  tbe  suit  the  said 
adversary  may  choose.  8.  If  a  person  supposes  be 
bas  won  the  trick,  and  leads  again  before  bis  partner 
bas  played,  the  adversary  may  oblige  bis  partner  to 
win  it  if  be  can.  9.  If  a  person  leads,  and  his  part- 
ner plays  before  bis  turn,  tbe  adversary's  partner 
may  do  the  same.  10.  If  tbe  ace  or  any  other  card 
of  a  suit  is  led,  and  the  last  player  should  bappen 
to  play  out  of  his  turn,  whether  his  partner  bas  any 
of  the  suit  led  or  not,  he  is  neither  entitled  to  trump 
it,  nor  to  win  the  trick,  provided  you  do  not  make 
him  revoke. 

Of  Revoking,  U.  If  a  revoke  happens  to  be 
made,  the  adversary  may  add  three  to  their  score, 
or  take  three  tricks  from  tbe  revoking  party,  or 
take  down  three  from  their  score ;  and  if  up,  not- 
withstanding the  penalty,  they  must  remain  at  nine : 
tbe  revoke  takes  place  of  any  other  score  of  tbe 
game.  12.  If  any  person  revokes,  and  discovers  it 
before  tbe  cards  are  turned,  tbe  adversary  may  call 
tbe  highest  or  lowest  of  the  suit  led,  or  call  tbe 
card  then  played,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not 
cause  a  revoke.  13.  No  revoke  can  be  claimed  till 
the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted,  or  tbe  party  who 
revoked,  or  bis  partner,  have  played  again.  14.  If 
a  revoke  is  claimed  by  any  person,  tbe  adverse 
party  are  not  to  mix  their  cards  upon  forfeiture  of 
the  revoke.  15.  No  person  can  claim  a  revoke  after 
tbe  cards  are  cut  for  a  new  deal. 

Of  calling  Honomrt,  16.  If  any  person  calls,  ex- 
cept at  the  poipt  of  eight,  tbe  adversary  may  call  a 
new  deal  if  they  think  proper.  17.  After  tbe 
trump  card  is  turned  np,  no  person  must  remind  bis 
partner  to  call,  on  penalty  oif  losing  one  point.  18. 
No  honours  in  tbe  preceding  deal  can  be  set  up, 
after  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  unless  they  were 
before  claimed.  19.  If  any  person  calls  at  eight, 
and  his  partner  answers,  and  tbe  adverse  party  have 
both  thrown  down  their  cards,  and  it  appears  they 
have  not  the  honours,  they  may  either  stand  tbe 
deal  or  have  a  new  one.  20.  If  any  person  answers 
without  having  an  honour,  the  adversary  may  con- 
sult, and  stand  the  deal  or  not.  21.  If  any  person 
calls  at  eight,  after  he  bas  played,  it  is  in  the  option 
of  the  adverse  party  to  call  a  new  deal. 

Of  i€paratmg  mnd  Bkowima  the  CanU.  22.  If 
any  person  separates  a  card  from  tbe  rest,  tbe  ad- 
verse party  may  call  it,  provided  be  names  it  and 


proves  tbe  separatioo ;  but  if  be  calls  a  wnmgemi, 
be  or  bis  partner  are  liable  for  once  to  bare  tW 
highest  or  lowest  card  called  in  any  suit  led  daring 
that  deal.  23.  If  any  person,  supposiiig  the  giai 
lost,  throws  his  cards  upon  tbe  table,  with  iW« 
faces  upwards,  he  may  not  take  them  up  ag am,  aad 
the  adverse  party  may  call  any  of  tbe  caids  wbca 
they  think  proper,  provided  they  did  not  i  ' 
party  revoke.  24.  If  any  person  is  sure  of  i 
every  trick  in  bis  hand,  he  may  show  bis  i 
he  is  then  liable  to  have  them  called. 

Of  omitting  to  play  to  a  Trick,  25.  If  aay  | 
omits  playing  to  a  trick,  and  it  appear*  be  faas  aar 
card  more  than  tbe  rest,  it  is  in  tbe  option  of  tW 
adversary  to  have  a  new  deal. 

Retpeding  who  played  a  partiemUr  Cmr^-  9Cl 
Eacb  person,  in  playing,  ought  to  by  bb  card  b«^ 
fore  him ;  and  if  either  of  the  adversaries  mix  tkeir 
cards  with  bis,  bis  partner  may  demand  < 
to  lay  bis  card  before  him,  but  not  to  iaqatrt 
played  any  particular  card. 

WHISTON,  WiLUAM,  an  English  divtae  and 
mathematician,  born  in  1667,  studied  at  CIsec  bail, 
Cambridge,  where  be  applied  himself  puucvimtiy 
to  mathematics,  and  displayed  bis  predoounant  de- 
position by  composing  religious  meditatioBa.  Bat- 
ing taken  bis  first  degree  in  1690.  be  was  cbdsea  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  becaoae  an  acadi  mtnl 
tutor.  Entering  into  holy  orders,  be  was  appoiatW 
chaplain  to  doctor  Moore,  bishop  of  Morwicb.  b 
1696,  be  published  a  Theory  of  the  Eartb,  ob  tW 
principles  of  the  Newtonian  pbiloaopbj.  fa  I7U\ 
he  was  appointed  deputy  professor  of  oiatbeaaOcBat 
Cambridge,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  tkrce  yeas* 
after,  resigned  tbe  professorship  in  bb  lavoor.  b 
1706,  he  published  an  Essay  on  tbe  Revebnoa  o( 
St  John ;  and  tbe  next  year,  be  becaoae  Boylcaa 
lecturer ;  and  his  sermons  on  that  occaakm,  cm  the 
Accomplishment  of  Scripture  Propbecba,  «m 
printed  in  1708  (8vo.).  He  bad  now  cMorws- 
ed  doubts  concerning  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Triait} . 
and,  having  at  length  adopted  A  nan  optniosM^  ha 
was  expelled  from  the  university  in  17 10,  aad,  tb* 
following  year,  was  deprived  of  bU  profgi— ribp. 
He  then  removed  to  the  metropolis,  and  gave  br- 
tures  on  astronomy ;  but  tbe  pubUcatioa  of  bit 
Primitive  Christianity  revived,  in  1712  (5  vab. 
8vo.),  subjected  him  to  tbe  notice  of  tbe  eoavon- 
tion,  and  he  was  prosecuted  as  a  heretic,  tboofk  tb* 
proceedings  were  ultimately  terminated  by  am  act «/ 
grace  in  1715.  Being  refused  admission  to  tbe  i 
ment  at  his  parish  church,  be  opened  bb  owa  I 
for  public  worship,  using  a  liturgy  of  bb  < 
position ;  and  towards  tbe  doseof  bb  life  be  be««ar  « 
Baptist.  In  1719,  be  published  a  letter  Oa  t^  Esct. 
nity  of  tbe  Son  of  God  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  wbieb  fr- 
vented  him  from  being  chosen  a  fellow  of  tbe  ro*u 
society,  where  be  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  u 
1720.  He  subsequently  distinguisbcd  bimaelf  iv 
an  abortive  attempt  to  discover  tbe  Umgitarfr,  nd 
by  bis  professed  opinions  rebtive  to  an  approaebuic 
millennium,  and  the  restoration  of  tbe  Jew* 
Among  bis  latest  bbours  were  bb  Meoniin  of  Mv 
own  Life  (1749_50,  3  vols.,  8vo.)  He  Acd  a 
London  in  1752.  Besides  numerous  original  prv-j 
doctions,  be  published  a  transbtaon  of  tbe  wwrka  d 
Josephus,  with  notes,  dissertations,  te. 

WHITAKER,  John,  an  English  £vt»e  aad  m^ 
tiquary,  bom  at  Manchester  about  1735,  waa  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Cmymm 
Christi  college.  He  began  to  distingubb  kamari^ 
as  an  inquirer  into  EngU^  antiqvitba,  by  tbe  paMt 
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«ttM,  in  1771*  of  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
«f  ]biickest«r,  indading  disquisitions  relative  to 
tk  stite  of  Britain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
MM.  The  nine  year  appeared  bis  Genuine  His- 
t«7  of  tlM  Britons  asserted ;  and  this  was  followed 
ta  1775,  by  the  second  tolume  of  his  former  work, 
Rfatoig  to  the  Saxon  period  of  English  history. 
BsfioC  taken  orders,  he  obtained,  in  1778,  the  col- 
a^  bring  of  Ruan  Lanyhome,  in  ComwalL  He 
pt^lkbcd,  in  1763,  a  course  of  sermons  on  death, 
judfveat,  bearen,  and  hell ;  and,  in  1787,  appeared 
b»  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots  rindicated  (3  vols.,  8vo.) 
wlieh  ^chibits  mncb  research  and  zeal  for  the  me- 
iaory  of  Bfary.  Among  the  latter  productions  of 
ki  pea  were  The  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the 
Alps  aaecrtahied  (2  vols.,  8vo.) ;  The  Origin  of 
Amani  disclosed;  The  Ancient  Cathedral  of 
Cornwall  historically  surveyed  (2  vols.,  4to.)  ;  and 
Gibboos  History  renewed  (1791,  8vo.)  He  was 
s  eeatribotor  to  the  English  and  Anti-«huH>bin  Re- 
news, and  the  British  Critic  His  death  took 
pboe  ia  October,  1806. 

WHITBREAO,  Samctel,  for  several  years  a 
In^ag  aKmber  of  the  house  of  Commons,  was  the 
Ma  of  an  eminent  brewer  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  extensive  business  he  succeeded.  He  was 
ami}  ta  London,  in  1758,  and  was  educated  at  Eton, 
wtencc  be  w»m  removed  to  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
hndfc;  after  which  be  noade  the  tour  of  Europe, 
■Wer  the  care  of  Mr  Coxe.  Soon  after  his  return, 
b«  caarried  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  (afterwards 
fm\)  On  J,  and,  in  1790,  was  returned  to  the  house 
of  CoooMas  for  the  borough  of  Steyning;  but  for 
Ike  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  represented  the 
towa  of  Bedford,  in  which  borough  and  county  he 
ptmaemed  a  large  landed  property.  He  immediately 
Wfaiae  aa  active  member  of  the  opposition  headed 
hf  Mr  Fox,  but  distinguished  himself  by  acting,  on 
vaay  oceasaoas,  agreeably  to  his  own  riews,  inde- 
pndeatly  of  his  party.  For  many  years,  he  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  moH  shrewd  and  vigorous  op- 
ysonf  of  the  Pitt  administration,  and  of  the  war 
fTown^  oat  of  the  French  revolution.  He  was 
■ko  tbc  conductor  of  the  impeachment  against  lord 
Mdrille,  which,  although  terminating  in  the  acquit- 
tal, threw  a  shade  over  the  close  of  that  statesman's 
Efr,  aad  proved  a  source  of  extreme  concern  to  the 
fftmutr.  Of  the  political  opinions  of  Mr  Whit- 
Ikmd.  tkoae  who  study  the  history  of  the  period 
n  wkiefa  ke  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  par- 
Caaent,  will  judge  by  their  own ;  but  few  will  be 
fopostd  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  being,  for  many 
fe$r%,  a  moat  able,  useful,  and  active  senator.  The 
doae  of  kts  life  was  melancholy :  an  over-anxious 
KXeatioo  to  business  in  general,  but,  more  especially, 
to  the  intricate  concerns  of  Drury  lane  theatre,  pro- 
faced  a  temporary  aberration  of  intellect,  during 
vkiek,  ke  suddenly  terminated  his  own  life,  in  1615. 
WHITBY ;  a  seaport  of  England,  in  the  north 
nfiag  of  Yorkshire,  situated  at  the  month  of  the 
U.  oo  the  German  sea ;  46  miles  north-east  of 
Twk,  243  north  of  London.  The  Esk  forms 
ihe  Wboar,  and  di rides  the  town  into  two  near- 
^9  t^aal  parts,  connected  by  a  draw-bridge,  so 
•■Biracted  as  to  admit  ships  of  500  tons  to 
wm.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it  was  const  i- 
^^i  a  borough,  returning  one  member  to  parlia- 
••l  Whitby  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  coals, 
■4  sho  exports  various  articles  of  prorision,  tal- 
■^*t;  and  the  alum  works  in  the  neighbour- 
■•••ttiploy  a  great  number  of  bands.  Ship- 
■**if  is  earned  on  here  extensively.     The  im- 


mense mountain  of  alum  rock,  and  the  works  for 
preparing  alum,  are  interesting  objects.  Popula- 
tion, in  1821,  10.275;  in  1831,  11,720. 

WHITBY,  Daniel,  a  learned  dirine,  bom  in 
1638;  died  in  1726.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford.  Haring  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zeal  in  attacking  the  Catholic  writers,  he  was 
rewarded  by  Bishop  Ward  with  a  prebend  in  Salis- 
bury cathedral.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree,  but 
soon  after  incurred  censure  for  a  treatise  entitled 
the  Protestant  Reconciler.  He  continued  his  liter- 
ary labours,  and  produced  a  Paraphrase  and  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  folio) ; 
and  a  treatise  on  the  "  Five  points"  controverted 
between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  (8vo.  1710.) 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  a  complete  revolution 
took  place  in  his  literary  opinions :  he  became  an 
Arian,  and  had  a  dispute  on  the  subject  with  doc- 
tor Waterland.  He  left  a  book  called  the  Last 
Thoughts  of  Doctor  Whitby. 

WHITE.     See  Colourt. 

WHITE,  Henby  Kirke  ;  a  youthful  poet  of 
distinguished  ability,  was  bom  at  Nottingham, 
March  21,  1785.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
and  was  intended  for  the  same  occupation;  but 
the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  occasioned  his  des- 
tination to  be  changed  for  the  more  sedentary  em- 
ployment of  a  stocking  weaver.  From  his  infancy, 
he  manifelted  an  extraordinary  love  of  learning, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  produced  specimens  of 
poetry  worthy  of  preservation.  He  was  now  re- 
moved from  the  stocking-loom  to  be  placed  in  an 
attorney's  office,  and  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Increase  of  knowledge 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  to  obtain  more  favour- 
able opportunities  for  improving  his  talents ;  and 
the  advantage  of  a  university  education,  with  the 
prospect  of  entering  the  church,  became  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition.  At  length,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  the  exertions  of 
the  reverend  Charles  Simeon,  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  There 
he  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  such  unre- 
mitting labour,  that  his  health  became  deranged, 
and  he  died  Oct.  19,  1806,  deeply  lamented,  both 
on  account  of  his  virtues  and  his  talents.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1803,  a  poem  called  Clifton  Grove ;  and 
after  his  death,  his  Remains,  consisting  of  poems, 
letters,  and  fragments,  were  edited  by  Robert 
Southcy  (2  vols..  8vo). 

WHITE  ANTS.     See  Termtea. 

WHITE  BEAR.     See  Bear. 

WHITE  HORSE  VALE;  a  vale  in  England, 
in  Berkshire,  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a  horse  in 
a  galloping  posture,  cut  in  the  side  of  a  chalky  hill, 
as  is  supposed  in  memory  of  a  great  victory  gained 
by  Alfred  over  the  Danes  in  the  year  871.  The 
rillagers  in  the  neighbourhood  have  a  custom,  from 
time  immemorial,  of  assembling  about  midsummer 
for  what  they  term  '*  scouring  the  horse,"  when  they 
remove  every  weed  or  obstacle  that  may  have  ob> 
stmcted  his  figure,  and  retire  to  spend  the  evening 
in  various  rural  sports. 

WHITE  LEAD.     See  Ceruse, 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS ;  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  llississipi,  situat- 
ed in  the  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Coos,  and  extending 
about  twenty  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
being  the  most  elevated  summits  of  a  long  range 
that  extends  much  farther  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion.   Their  base  is  eight  or  ten  miles  broad.    They 
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are  about  twenty-five  milet  touth-eMt  of  Laoctster, 
•etrenty  north  of  Concord,  eigbty-two  nortb-by-we«t 
from  Portsoioutfa ;  lat.  44o  15''  nortb ;  Ion.  71*^  2(X 
west.  Tbev  are  covered  witb  ice  and  snow  nine 
or  ten  montbt  in  the  year ;  and,  although  more  than 
•izty  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  are  distinctly  seen  for  a  considerable  distance 
at  sea.  The  highest  peak  is  called  mount  Wash- 
ington.  The  next,  south  of  this,  is  Monroe ;  the 
next,  farther  south,  is  Franklin ;  and  Pleasant  is 
the  third  in  that  direction.  The  first  north  of 
Washington  is  Jefferson;  the  second  is  Adams; 
the  eastern  part  is  Madison.  These  are  the  names 
commonly  given  to  the  principal  peaks.  Their  ele- 
vation has  been  a  subject  of  much  speculation.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  ten  or  eleven  thou- 
sand feet ;  but  the  barometrical  measurements  of 
captain  Partridge,  and  those  of  Brackett  and  Weeks, 
by  means  of  a  spirit  level,  so  nearly  agree,  that  we 
have  no  longer  any  reason  to  doubt  that  their  height 
was  greatly  overrated.  The  measurements  of  cap- 
tain Partridge  are  here  given,  and  the  mountains 
are  arranged  firom  north  to  south  : — 

SSSSfeet. 

.   0008  .. 

€1M  .. 

4982  .. 

4711  .. 

.   4366  .. 

•  4866  .. 

.   1770  .. 

The  elevations  here  given  are  estimated  from  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  Subsequent  measurements 
made  by  captain  Partridge  do  not  perfectly  agree 
witb  these.  These  mountains  are  decidedly  of 
primitive  formation.  The  three  highest  peaks  are 
composed  entirely  of  fragments  of  rocks,  heaped  to- 
gether in  confusion,  but  pretty  firmly  fixed  in  their 
situations.  They  consist  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and 
are  excessively  rough,  from  the  great  size  of  the 
crystals.  There  is  considerable  mica  in  most  of 
them,  and  in  some  it  is  very  abundant.  The  gran- 
ite contains  emeralds,  tourmaline,  and  garnets. 
Crystals  of  quarts,  pyrites,  jasper,  porph3rry,  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  and  several  other  fossils,  are  found 
in  wery  small  quantities.  No  indications  of  vol- 
canoes have  been  discovered.  In  sublimity  of 
scenery,  these  mountains  far  excel  any  others  in 
New  England;  and  it  has  become  fiuhionable  to 
visit  them  during  the  warmest  months.  Some  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  New  England  originate  in 
the  mountains.  The  Saco  flows  from  their  eastern 
side ;  the  branches  of  the  Ameriscoggin  from  the 
north  ;  the  Amonoosuck,  from  the  west,  flows  into 
the  Connecticut ;  and  the  Pemigewasset  flows  from 
the  south,  and  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  Merri- 
mack. Trees  are  found  on  the  sides  of  these  moun- 
tains ;  but,  as  the  traveller  ascends,  he  sees  the 
vegetation  become  small  and  meagre,  and  it  ceases 
before  he  reaches  the  highest  summits. 

The  Tioteh  of  the  White  Moumtmrne  is  a  very  nar- 
row defile,  extending  two  miles  in  length,  between 
two  huge  diffi.  The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  form- 
ed by  two  rocks  standing  perpendicular  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  feet  from  each  other,  one 
twenty-two.  and  the  other  twelve  feet  high.  The 
mountain,  otherwise  a  continued  range,  is  here  clo- 
ven asunder,  opening  a  passage  for  the  waters  of 
Saco  river.  The  gap  is  so  narrow  that  space  has 
with  difltculty  been  obtained  for  the  road  from 
Lancaster  to  Portland.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Notch  is  seen  a  most  beautiful 
cascade  issuing  from  a  mountain  on  the  right,  about 


800  feet  above  the  valley.  This  is  mIM,  hj 
Dwight,  the  Silver  cascade.  Another  caBcd  me 
Flume,  &lb  from  a  height  of  about  2fl0  fiitt,  ofcr 
three  precipices,  from  the  first  two  ia  a  aafk 
sheet,  and  from  the  third  in  thrco  striaiBS,  wbri 
unite  in  a  basin  at  the  bottom.  Oood  imiinisw 
of  the  White  mountains  sre  contained  ia  Dwifhi'i 
Traoela;  New  Emglamd  JoMrmai;  and  M  A.  At 
CoU,  for  1823. 

WHITE  PLAINS;  a  post-township, sad  klf 
shire  town,  of  Westchester  county.  Mew  Twk, 
thirty  miles  from  the  dty,  six  east  of  the  HaiMa, 
and  fourteen  south  of  Bedford.  This  pbet  «« 
rendered  memorable  by  a  battle  fought  here,  Oct 
28,  1776,  between  the  American  and  the  Britak 
troops,  and  by  many  other  important  iaddsstt  d 
that  period. 

WHITE  RENT.     See  Qmi  RemL 

WHITE  RIVER,  in  Arkansas,  has  ito  HMrnt 
in  the  Black  mountains,  which  divide  its  vstm 
from  Uiose  of  the  Arkansas.  The  western  bfiackH 
rise,  and  run  a  long  distance,  in  Missoari  It  ft- 
ceives  many  large  tributaries,  and  travcncs  mu^ 
valuable  territory.  Its  watars  are  renarkafal;  pwi 
and  transparent.  Where  it  flows  into  the  Uwm 
sippi,  it  is  SOO  yards  wide.  It  is  supposed  to  h 
navigable  for  boats  1200  miles;  bat  this  is  only  UP 
miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  country  oa  its  bvb 
has  been  sufficiently  explored  to  prove  tkst  ic  i^ 
fords  every  inducement  to  settlers ;  but  ao  rxt»> 
si  ve  settlements  have  yet  been  made.  Ahoat  ettm 
miles  from  its  mouth,  it  gives  off  a  bayoa  ai  hrarf 
as  itself,  that  runs  at  right  angles  with  it,  mk  Aon 
through  a  deep,  inundated  forest,  and  oaitet  «uk 
the  Arkansas.  It  strikes  that  river  thirty  win 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  not  navigable  in  the  btwr 
part  of  summer ;  but,  at  other  times,  boats  vk^i 
descend  the  Mississippi  with  the  intentiea  of  m- 
ceoding  the  Arkansas,  always  proceed  throar^  tM 
White  river  and  this  bayou.  The  Arksnii  con 
not  receive  this  tribute  constantly  from  the  Whiir 
the  bayou  runs  either  way,  according  to  the  \tni 
of  the  water  at  its  two  ends.  The  White  rivfr  val 
probably  furnish  water-power  for  iounenoe  i 
turing  establishments  at  a  period  not  hr  C 

WHITE  SEA;  a  large  gulf  of  the  Arctic  ofliss. 
between  the  peninsula  of  Cantn  and  the  cosrt  m 
Lapland.  It  penetrates  into  the  RoasiaB  tcmtorr^ 
to  the  depth  of  between  dOO  aad  400  milctL  hi 
shape  is  long  and  narrow ;  its  greatest  extent  fr«n 
west  to  east.  It  extends  from  loo.  32"  to  ^'* 
east,  and  from  lat.  63<>  4^  to  68<»  35'  aortk  h 
receives  its  name  from  its  bdng  frosca  over  vJ 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  ^ 
year.  It  is  navigable  only  from  the  atddt  ^ 
May  to  the  end  of  September.  The  sIktcs  an  sr 
rounded  by  rocks  and  small  islands;  and  sbo^ 
thirty  rivers,  among  which  the  principal  arc  thj 
Northern  Dwina,  the  Onega,  and  the  Uenne,  eaift j 
themselves  into  the  sea.  The  moutb  of  the  Istte 
forms  a  bay,  on  which  is  situated  tW  to«a  e 
Mexene.  The  Dwina  enters  the  sea  by  t«^ 
mouths,  which  are  separated  by  an  isinnd.  Tp^ 
its  banks  lies  Archangel  (q.  v.),  foaadcd  in  LM 
and  the  commercial  emporium  of  this  rtgM 
Among  the  islands  of  the  Wbite  aea,  the  brgcst  \ 
the  Solovetskoi  or  Soloffski  tde,  in  the  W  4 
Onega.  Two  canals,  uniting  the  Dwina  with  t^ 
Wo^  and  the  Dnieper,  connect  the  White  m 
with  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas. 

WHITE  SWELLING,  oa  HTDABTHia 
(from  SU^,  water,  and  i^^,  a  joint).     SjsHirl 
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vrtei  h«Te  gcnenlly  dittinguitbed  thit  terrible . 
t  into  two  kiiidt,  iMunely,  rheumatic  and  tcro- 

The  last  tpedes  of  the  disease  tbey  also 
ish  into  sncb  tmnonrs  as  primarily  affect  the 
kM*k  and  then  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts ;  and 
wnt  other  cases,  in  which  the  ligaments  and  soft 
fetM  become  diseased  before  there  is  any  morbid 
iftdioo  of  tbe  bones.  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist  and 
eftow  sre  the  joints  most  subject  to  white  swellings. 
Tk  pain  ia  sometimes  vehement  from  the  very 
int;  la  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least 
|iis  m  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  Sometimes 
tkt  psia  eootimies  without  interruptions;  some- 
tact  there  are  intermissions;  and,  in  other  in- 
tlisen.  the  pain  recurs  at  regular  times,  so  as  to 
kn  beea  called,  by  some  writers,  periodiod.  At 
tk  oooneiicement  of  the  disease,  m  the  majority 
«f  tnstaBces,  the  swelling  is  rtry  inconsiderable,  or 
tkrtisefen  no  visible  enlargement  whatever.  In  the 
bUe  4epre«Doas  naturally  situated  on  each  side  of 
tkpBteUa,  a  fulness  first  diows  itself,  and  gradually 
tfttwk  sll  over  the  affected  joint.  The  patient,  una- 
ble to  besr  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  disordered 
;eiat,  ia  coaseqoence  of  the  great  increase  of  pain 
thw  created,  gets  into  the  habit  of  only  touching 
tk  groaad  with  his  toes ;  and  the  knee,  being  ge- 
sesUy  kepi  a  little  bent,  in  this  manner  soon  loses 
tk  apabOit^  of  becoming  extended  again.  When 
wktc  fwenings  have  lasted  a  while,  the  knee  is 
•laoit  slways  £Mind  in  a  permanent  state  of  flexion, 
lo  tcrofalov*  eases  of  this  kind,  pain  constantly 
t»«<des  sny  appearance  of  swelling ;  but  the  inter- 
nl  betvcea  the  two  symptoms  differs  very  much  in 
^liervat  sdyyceta.  The  morbid  joint  in  the  course 
of  xjmt,  acquires  a  vast  magnitude.  Still  the  inte- 
gsBcnts  retain  their  natural  colour,  and  remain  un- 
a^beted.  Tbe  enlargement  of  the  articulation, 
k>wrver,  slways  seems  greater  than  it  really  is,  in 
Aiotefacaee  of  the  emadation  of  the  limb  both 
shore  sad  below  the  disease.  As  the  distemper  of 
tk  srtiailatioa  advances,  collections  of  matter  form 
Aboot  the  part,  and  at  length  burst.  The  ulcerated 
spcaags  sometimes  heal  up ;  but  such  abscesses  are 
feacrsUy  fioUowed  by  other  collections,  which  pur- 
oe  the  same  coarse.  In  some  cases  these  abscesses 
farm  a  fiew  months  after  the  first  affection  of  the 
jekt :  OB  other  occasions,  several  years  elapse,  and 
■0  ttppvration  of  this  kind  makes  its  appearance. 
The  patient's  health  becomes  gradually  impaired  : 
k  loses  his  appetite  and  natural  rest  and  sleep ;  his 
^be  is  small  and  frequent :  and  obstinate  debilitat- 
'^  fisnhcn,  and  profuse  nocturnal  sweats,  ensue. 
tfcfamatic  white  swellings  are  very  distinct  diseases 
ftim  the  scrofulous  distemper  of  large  joints.  In 
the  first,  the  pain  is  said  never  to  occur  without 
ha^g  attended  with  swelling.  Scrofulous  white 
MvUings,  OS  the  other  hand,  are  always  preceded  by 
•  ina,  winch  is  particularly  confined  to  one  point 
<B  the  articulation.  In  rheumatic  cases  the  pain  is 
■««  geaeral,  and  diffused  over  the  whole  joint. 

1  irritation,  either  by  exposure  to  damp  or 

•  or  by  the  application  of  violence,  is  often  con- 

*  ia  bringing  on  the  disease;  but  very  fre- 

cause  of  this  kind  can  be  assigned  for  the 

■t.  As  for  scrofulous  white  swellings,  there 
t  BO  doubt  that  they  are  under  the  bfluence 
■* articular  kind  of  coutitution,  termed  a  icro- 
§m»m  ttnmems  habit     In  this  sort  of  tempera- 
capable  of  exciting  inflammation,  or 
and  irritable  state  of  a  large  joint,  may 
neh  disorder  at  may  end  in  this  disease. 
""  THORN.    See  Hawthorn. 
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WHITE  WARE  is  made  of  pipe-day,' which 
contains  so  little  of  oxide  of  iron  that  it  does  not 
turn  red  in  burning.  In  Wedgewood's  manufac- 
tory, the  clay  is  prepared  bv  bringing  it  \o  a  state 
of  minute  division  by  tbe  aid  of  machinery.  This 
machinery  consists  of  a  series  of  iron  blades,  or 
knives,  fixed  in  an  upright  axis,  and  made  to  re- 
volve in  a  cylinder,  and  intersecting  or  passing  be- 
tween another  set  of  blades,  which  are  fixed  to  the 
cylinder.  Tbe  clay  is  thus  minutely  divided,  and 
when  sufficiently  fine,  is  transferred  to  a  vat.  It  is 
here  agitated  with  water  until  it  assumes  the  con- 
sistence of  a  pulp,  so  thin,  that  the  coarser  or  stony 
particles  subside  to  the  bottom  after  a  little  rest, 
while  the  finer  day  remains  in  suspension.  This 
last  is  poured  off  and  suffered  to  subside;  after 
which  it  is  passed  through  sieves  of  different  fine- 
ness, and  becomes  suffidently  attenuated  for  use. 
To  this  cky  is  added  a  certain  quantity  of  flint,  re- 
duced to  powder  by  heating  it  red-hot,  and  throw- 
ing it  into  cold  water  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of 
its  parts.  Afterwards,  it  is  pounded  by  machinery, 
ground  in  a  mill,  sifted,  and  washed  predsely  as  the 
clay  is  treated,  and  made  into  a  similar  pulp.  In 
this  state  the  two  ingredients  are  intimately  mixed 
together.  The  addition  of  flint  lessens  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  day  in  the  fire,  and  thus  renders  it  less 
liable  to  warp  and  crack  in  the  burning.  At  the 
same  time,  by  its  partial  fusion,  it  communicates  to 
the  ware  that  beautiful  translucency  which  is  so 
much  admired  in  porcelain,  and  of  which  the  simple 
day  wares  are  destitute.  (See  China  ware.)  The 
fine  pulp  of  flint  and  day  being  intimately  mixed,  is 
then  exposed  to  evaporation  by  a  gentle  heat,  until 
the  superfluous  water  is  dissipated,  and  the  mass  re- 
duced to  a  proper  consistency  to  work.  To  produce 
a  uniformity  in  the  thickness  of  the  material,  it  is 
taken  out  in  successive  pieces,  which  are  repeatedly 
divided,  struck,  and  pressed  together,  till  every 
part  becomes  blended  with  the  rest. 

WHITEFIELD,  Geoegb,  founder  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists,  vras  bom  at  Gloucester,  where  his 
parents  kept  the  Bell  inn,  Dec  16, 1714.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  seven  children  ;  and  his  father  dy- 
ing in  his  infancy,  the  care  of  his  education  de- 
volved upon  his  mother.  He  was  sent  to  a  gram- 
mar school  at  Gloucester,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  ready  memory  and  good  elocution. 
Being  destined  to  assist  his  mother  in  the  business 
of  the  inn,  he  was  taken  early  from  school,  and  for 
some  time  offidated  in  a  blue  apron  as  drawer.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  however,  he  embraced  an  offer  of 
being  entered  as  servitor  at  Pembroke  col]ege,Oxford, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Wesleys,  and 
joined  the  small  sodety  which  procured  them  the 
name  of  Methodists.  (See  Methoditt  and  Weiley.) 
Here,  in  addition  to  religious  preaching,  reading,  and 
visits  to  gaols,  and  to  the  poor,  he  describes  himself 
as  lying  whole  days,  and  even  weeks,  on  the  ground 
in  prayer,  choosing  tbe  worst  sort  of  food,  and  dress- 
ing in  a  patdied  gown  and  dirtv  shoes,  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  humility.  Hearing  of  his  devotional  ten- 
dendes,  doctor  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  made 
him  an  offer  of  ordination,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one,  which  he  accepted;  and  he  was  or- 
dained a  deacon  in  1736.  Such  was  his  strain  of 
preaching,  that,  at  his  first  sermon  at  Gloucester,  a 
complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  that  he  had 
driven  fifteen  people  mad;  on  which  the  prelate 
observed  that  he  hope4  the  madness  would  not  be 
i  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday.  The  week  fol- 
I  lowing,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
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B  A.,  Mid  toon  after  was  intited  to  LoDdon,  to 
officiate  at  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  He  preached, 
also,  at  rarious  other  placet,  and  for  some  time 
supplied  a  curacy  at  Duroroer,  in  Hampshire.  The 
account  tent  him  hy  the  Wesleys  of  their  progress  in 
Georgia,  at  length  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  aMist 
in  their  pious  labours ;  and,  embarking  at  the  close 
of  1737,  he  arrived  at  Savannah  in  the  following 
May,  where  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality, 
and  acquired  considerable  influence.  Observing 
the  deplorable  want  of  education  in  the  colony,  he 
projected  an  orphan-house,  for  which  he  determined 
to  raise  contributions  in  EngUnd,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  beginning  of  1739.  Although  discountenanced 
bv  many  of  the  clergy,  bishop  Benson  did  not  scru- 
ple to  confer  on  him  priest's  orders;  and,  on  re- 
pairing to  London,  the  churches  in  which  he  preach- 
ed were  incapable  of  holding  the  crowds  whoassem- 
bled  to  hear  him.  He  now  adopted  the  design  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  which  he  seems  first  to 
have  oractised  at  Ringswood,  near  Bristol,  among 
the  colliers.  His  ardent  and  emphatic  mode  of  ad- 
dress attracted  several  thousands  of  these  people  as 
auditors,  on  whom  his  discourses  produced  a  sur- 
prising eflfect,  and  whose  vicious  manners  and  habits 
he  visibly  improved.  He  afterwards  preached  in 
the  open  air  in  Bristol,  and  in  Moorfields,  Kenning- 
ton,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, to  vast  assemblages  of  people,  who  came  from 
all  parts  to  hear  him.  In  August,  1739,  he  again 
embarked  for  America,  and  made  a  tour  through 
several  of  the  provinces,  where  he  preached  to  im- 
mense audiences,  with  an  effect  which  is  pourtray- 
ed,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  in  the  autobiography 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  arrived  at  Savannah  in 
January,  1740,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
orphan-house,  and,  after  making  another  extensive 
tour,  returned  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
Blarch  of  the  following  year.  During  his  absence, 
his  cause  had  been  declining  at  home ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  Wesley,  on  the  doctrines 
of  election  and  reprobation,  deprived  him  of  many 
followers.^  His  circumstances  were  also  embarras- 
sed by  his  engagements  for  the  orphan-house ; 
but  his  leal  and  intrepidity  gradually  overcame 
all  difficulties,  and  produced  the  two  taberna- 
cles in  Moorfields  and  in  Tottenham-coart-road. 
After  visiting  many  parts  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  where  he  married  in  1744,  he  again  re- 
turned to  America,  and  remained  there  nearly  four 
years,  not  returning  until  July,  1748.  He  was  soon 
after  introduced  to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon, 
who  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains.  A  visit  to 
Ireland,  and  two  more  voyages  to  America,  fol- 
lowed, and,  for  several  years,  his  labours  were  un- 
remitting.  At  length,  on  his  seventh  vojrage  to 
America,  he  was  carried  off  by  an  asthma,  at  New- 
buryport,  in  New  England,  September  30,  1770,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  person  of 
Wbitefield  was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  and  his 
features  good,  with  the  exception  of  a  cast  in  one 
of  his  eyes.  He  possessed  a  high  degree  of  natural 
eloquence;  but  his  learning  and  literary  talents 
were  mean,  and  he  was  a  writer  only  for  his  own 
followers.  His  works  were  published  in  1771  (6 
vols..  8vo.). 

WHITEHALL;  a  street  in  Westminster,  con- 
taining several  public  offices.  Among  these  are  the 
Horse-Guards,  an  edifice  so  called  in  consequence 
of  being  the  station  where  that  part  of  the  troops 
usually  do  dutv ;  here  is  the  office  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  army  t  the  Trea«ury,  a  stone  build- 


ing, near  the  Horse-Guards,  &cbg  tbe  parade :  tU 
treasury-board  is  held  in  this  boilding ;  that  part  of 
the  Treasury  which  fronts  Whitehall  is  a  portiss 
of  the  old  Whitehall  palace,  erected  by  carda«: 
Wolsey  ;  but  it  has  been  considerably  ahercd,  bnft 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  in  1816;  the  »i. 
miralty  office,  a  large  pile,  built  oo  the  site  of  Vw 
lingford  bouse  ;  the  front  has  two  wings  and  s  por. 
tico,  supported  by  four  large  stone  ptllan  of  tU 
Ionic  order ;  besides  a  hall  and  other  pablic  apw 
ments,  here  are  spacious  houses  for  seven  ro— n- 
sioners  of  the  admiralty;  and  on  the  top  al  iW 
building  is  a  semaphore  telegraph,  by  bcmm  d 
which  a  correspondence  b  maintained  with  laiw 
parts  of  the  coast — On  the  bank  of  the  Thaan 
was  a  palace  called  WhUekaU^  built  by  Hnbert  4t 
Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  before  the  middle  of  the  thv. 
teenth  century.  In  1530,  it  became  the  rsadm^r 
of  the  court,  but,  in  1697,  was  destroyed  h%  frr. 
except  the  banqneting-house,  added  by  James  L  v- 
cording  to  a  design  -dT  Inigo  Jones,  in  1619.  Tt^ 
is  a  magnificent  structure  of  hewn  stone.  TW 
building  chiefly  consists  of  one  room,  of  an  eUcac 
form,  forty  teet  high.  The  ceiling,  repmcatcr 
the  apotheosis  of  James  L,  was  painted  by  RaWw 
and  has  been  retouched  by  Cipriani.  It  is  uUm*^ 
with  trophies  taken  from  the  French  in  the  Spu-i* 
campaign. 

WHITEHAVEN:  a  seaport  of  EogM  a 
Cumberland,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Irish  wi. 
fortv  miles  south-west  of  Carlisle,  320  north-wrtf 
of  London.  It  has  a  good  artificial  bar  boar,  witl 
six  piers;  also  six  yards  for  ship-buildti^.  TV 
entrance  of  the  harbour  is  defended  b)  fear  bsf- 
teries,  which  formerly  mounted  in  all  9H  caaaori 
including  12  forty-two  pounders  and  18  thirt}-«^ 
pounders.  These  batteries  were  extcnd«<  n 
1788,  owing  to  the  great  alarm  occasioned  by  tk 
landing  of  Paul  Jones,  who  attempted  to  bora  *k» 
town,  on  the  23d  of  April  in  that  }ear.  The  rri»- 
cipal  article  of  export  from  this  port  comiitf  of 
coal,  besides  which,  alabaster,  lime,  freestene.  ssJ 
grain,  are  exported  in  considerable  qnantttics.  It 
return.  Whitehaven  receive*  different  articles  n 
West  Indian,  Baltic,  American,  and  Me^fitenaDrss 
produce,  in  particuUr  flax  and  linen  froos  Irelaf< 
wine  from  Portugal,  and  fruit  from  the  Levant.  1* 
addition  to  its  being  the  centre  of  a  great  evrrinf 
trade,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufrctariar 
importance,  the  principal  articles  prodneed  bctsf 
linen  yam  and  cloth,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  ; 
iwils,  checks,  ginghams,  earthenware, 
colours,  candles,  and  ^oap ;  the  two  last  i 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  Wet: 
Indian  colonies.  Coal,  it  is  supposed,  was  first  ne»- 
ed  here  by  Sir  John  Lowther,  about  100  years  aiv. 
since  which,  the  workings  have  increased  rapidii. 
and  the  mines  now  almost  rival  in  extent  thoir 
of  Sunderland  and  Newcastle :  in  these  the  iahs- 
bitants  are  chiefly  employed.  By  the  refom  act  if 
1832,  Whitehaven  was  constituted  a  borongh,  re- 
turning one  member  to  parliament.  Populacwa  is 
1821,  12,436;  in  1831, 11.393.  Including  Prestsa- 
Quarter,  which  is  a  subtirb,  the  popolatioa  in  ISl. 
was  15.716.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  alsott 
1000  sailors  belonging  to  vessels  registered  ia  th*i 
port.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1831,  n- 
hibits  a  decrease  of  about  1100,  as  coapared  wi*^ 
that  of  1821,  according  to  the  parliamentary  rrta***. 
As  this  is  very  improbable,  it  appears  osore  likf  ' 
that  the  figure*  have  been  misplaced,  and  that  iv 
population    in    1831.   instead    of    11,998,  sboa'^ 
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bm  been  13,193«  tbot  nuking  the  total  popnla- 
vm  «f  the  town  And  suburbs  in  the  same  year, 

WHITEHEAD.  Gbokoe,  an  eminent  early  leader 
iBMf  ike  Friends,  was  bom  at  Seoiteyg,  in  West- 
■mJbad,  about  1696,  and  received  his  education 
m  the  free  school  of  Blencouwe,  in  Cumberland. 
Om  lesring  school,  he  was  for  some  time  engaged 
m  the  iastraction  of  yoath ;  but,  as  early  as  the 
a^  of  eighteen,  his  journal  exhibits  him  travelling 
u  finoiia  pttrts  of  England,  propagating  his  religious 
pradples.  He  endured,  as  might  be  expected  from 
1^  ipnit  of  the  times,  much  persecution,  was  im- 
fcaeotd  mmnj  times,  and,  in  one  instance,  sentenced 
ti  be  whipped,  which  ignominy  he  calmly  endured, 
mi  proceeded  to  preach  as  before.  After  the  re- 
voUtJoo,  he  WAS  senriceable  to  the  society  of  Friends 
kj  bis  sctive  aervices  during  the  time  the  toleration 
kO  WIS  before  parliament,  and  in  making  those  re- 
fnsaUtHum  i^iich  led,  in  dril  cases,  to  the  ad- 
■isMflo  of  ao  affirmation  in  lien  of  an  oath,  as  well 
«•  to  other  relief.  This  active,  able  and  determined 
rhantttr  lived  to  a  very  advanced  period,  dying,  in 
mat  respect  mad  fsteem,  in  March,  1723,  at  the 
4r  af  etghty-aix  years.  Besides  various  publica- 
tjoat,  chiciy  controversial,  he  left  behind  him  some 
Vcauirs  of  his  Life,  which  were  printed  in  1725, 
i»  1  vol,  gro.     See  Quaken. 

WHITEHEAD,  Paul,  an  English  poet,  was 
bora  ia  London,  in  1710,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
r^rtcr  in  the  dty.  In  consequence  of  having  joined 
Fleetwood,  manager  of  Drury  lane  theatre,  in  a 
Wad  for  £3000,  he  was  confined  several  years  in 
prisoa.  His  first  productions  were  three  poems, 
estitlcd  the  State  Dunces  (1733),  Manners  (1738), 
sad  Hoaoar,  a  satire.  The  second  produced  a  pro- 
of bis  bookseller,  Dodsley.  These  circum- 
drew  oo  him  a  considerable  share  of  public 
aoCite.  HaTtng  obtained  the  appointment  of  de- 
psty4reas«rer  to  the  exchequer,  he  passed  the  re- 
noder  of  his  days  in  retirement  at  Twickenham. 
He  died  ia  1774.  Besides  the  writings  already 
oaaKfatcd,  be  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
the  Gyamasiad  (printed  in  1774).  As  an  author, 
W  sppears  to  hare  possessed  more  judgment  than 
mnm ;  aad  his  "works,  though  popular  in  their  day 
^  their  temporary  allusion,  are  now  little  read. 
At  •  BUv  his  aiorals  may  be  judged  of  by  the  f&ct 
«f  km  having  been  a  member  of  the  club  at  Med- 
■eahsa  abbey,  the  sensual  orgies  of  which  were 
exposed,  ia  rerenge,  by  Wilkes,  when  prosecuted 
fcr  kJB  Eany  on  Woman.  Whitehead,  however, 
■  the  decline  of  life,  acted  a  benevolent,  hospitable 
»4  respectable  part  A  complete  edition  of  his 
««ks  was  first  published  by  Kearsley,  in  1777, 
wnh  a  biorraphiral  memoir. 

WHITEHEAD,  Wuliam,  an  ingenious  poet, 

the  toa  ef  a  baker  of  Cambridge,  was  born  in  1715. 

it  the  sfe  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  at  Wlndies- 

^  >ehool,  and  obtained  a  foundation  scholarship  at 

^^r*  hsU,  Cambridge,  which  led  to  a  fellowship  in 

titt.    Ahoat  the  same  period,  he  produced  two  of 

^  carfiest  and  best  dramatic  pieces,  Creusa,  and 

^  tomaa  Father.     Three  years  after,  he  visited 

^■■Bay,  Italy,  Switxerland,  and  the  Low  Coun- 

tsn.  n  qualify  of  a  travelling  tutor,  and,  on  his 

**Ka  to  England,  obtained  the  registrarship  to  the 

*iv  of  the  Bath.     He  was  nominated  poet  lau- 

^1^  aa  the  vacancy  occasioned  in  that  post  by 

^^ith  of  Cibber.     His  death  took  place  in  1785.  ! 

■*iitiaa  to  tbe  writings  already  spoken  of,  he 

^the  ssrtbor  of  the  8cbool  for  Lovers,  a  comedy  i 


(1762) ;  Trip  to  Scotland,  a  farce  (1771) ;  a  Charge 
to  the  Poets,  a  satire ;  Variety ;  the  Goat's  Beard ; 
with  several  other  miscellaneous  poems.  I^Iason 
has  written  his  life  (1788). 

WUITELOCK,  BuLSTRODE,  an  eminent  sUtes- 
man  and  lawyer,  tbe  son  of  Sir  James  Whitelock,  a 
justice  of  tbe  king's  bench,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1605,  and  received  his  education  at  St  John's  col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  soon  obtained  eminence  as  a 
lawyer,  and  was  consulted  by  Hampden  when  un- 
der prosecution  for  refusing  to  pay  ship-money.  In 
1640,  he  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  Marlow,  in  the  long 
parliament,  in  which  he  acted  with  Selden  and  the 
more  moderate  anti-royalists;  but,  though  averse 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  deputy-lieutenant  for  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  and  took  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  raised  for  tbe  service  of  parliament. 
In  January,  1642 — 3,  he  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  treat  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  and, 
in  1644,  again  interfered  to  promote  a  pacification. 
He  appeared  as  a  lay-member  of  the  Westminster 
assembly  for  settling  tbe  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, when  he  opposed  the  divine  right  of  the  pres- 
bytery. In  February,  1648 — 9,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  subsequently 
sent,  by  Cromwell,  on  an  embassay  to  tbe  court  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty.  Returning  home,  he  became  a 
commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  which  office  he  re- 
signed, on  the  regulation  and  limitation  of  the  court 
ot  chancery,  and  was  then  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  the  treasury.  He  was  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, in  Oliver's  third  parliament,  and  was  called, 
by  the  protector,  to  his  house  of  peers.  During 
the  government  of  Richard  Cromwell,  he  acted  as 
one  of  tbe  keepers  of  the  great  seal,  and  afterwards 
opposed  the  designs  of  general  Monk.  At  the  re- 
storation, he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Chilton,  in 
Wiltshire,  where  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  died  in  January,  1676.  He  was  tbe  author  of 
Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs,  from  the  Begin- 
ning  of  tbe  Reign  of  Charles  I.  to  tbe  Restoration 
(1^,  folio,  an  improved  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1732) ;  Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs  from 
the  supposed  expedition  of  Brute  to  this  Island,  to 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  James  I.  (1706,  folio) ; 
Notes  upon  the  Ring's  Writ  for  choosing  Members 
of  Parliament,  13  Car.  IL,  being  Disquisitions  on 
the  Government  of  England  (1766,  2  vols.,  4to.) ; 
a  Journal  of  tbe  Swedish  Embassy,  in  1653  and 
1654,  from  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  &c. 
(1772,  2  vols.,  4to.);  and  Whitelock's  Labours, 
remembered  in  the  Annales  of  his  Life,  written  for 
the  Use  of  his  Children. 

WHITEWOOD.     See  Tulip-Tree. 

WHITING  {gadus  merlangus) ;  a  fish,  belong- 
ing to  the  cod  family,  very  abundant  along  the 
northern  coasts  of  Europe.  It  makes  its  appearance 
in  vast  shoals,  keeping  at  the  distance  of  from  half 
a  mile  to  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  is  taken 
by  the  line  in  great  numbers.  It  is  considered  the 
most  delicate  and  most  wholesome  of  all  the  species 
of  cod  ;  but  it  does  not  attain  a  large  size,  usually 
not  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  It  resembles  the 
pollock  in  form,  and  belongs  to  the  same  division 
of  the  genus,  having  three  dorsal  fins,  and  the  lower 
lip  destitute  of  a  beard.  The  head  and  back  are 
pale  brown ;  the  lateral  line  white  and  crooked ; 
the  belly  and  sides  silvery,  the  latter  longitudinally 
streaked  with  yellow. 

WHITING,  Chalk,  cleared  of  its  grosser  im- 
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purities,  then  ground  in  •  mill*  snd  made  up  into 
small  loaret,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  whiting, 

WHITLOW,  in  surgery,  is  au  inflammation  af- 
fectiiig  one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  and 
generally  terminating  in  an  abscess.  In  severe 
cases,  the  disorder  extends  to  many  other  parts  be- 
sides the  fingers,  making  its  way  above  the  wrist. 
There  is  a  similar  disorder  which  attacks  the  toes. 
Whitlows  differ  very  much  in  their  degree  of  vio- 
lence, and  in  their  depth  and  extent.  Surgical  wri- 
ters usually  midce  four  or  five  varieties.  The  usual 
exciting  causes  of  whitlows  are  various  external 
injuries,  as  pricks,  contusions,  fcc.  The  lodgment 
of  a  thorn  or  splinter  in  the  part  is  another  frequent 
cause.  They  are  much  more  common  in  young, 
healthy  persons  than  in  others,  and,  in  many  cases, 
occur  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  parti- 
cular cause  for  them. 

WHITNEY,  Eli,  a  celebrated  mechanician,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  was  bom  at  West- 
borough,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  Dec. 
8,  1765.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer. 
Very  early  he  gave  striking  indications  of  the  me- 
chanical genius  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 
His  education  was  of  a  limited  character,  until  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  entering  a  college.  Accordingly,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  his  parents,  he  pre- 
pared  himself,  partly  by  means  of  the  profits  of  bis 
manual  labour,  partly  by  teaching  a  village  school, 
for  the  freshman  class  in  the  university  of  New  Ha- 
ven, which  he  entered.  May,  17^9.  Soon  after  he 
took  his  degree,  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  he  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  a  gentleman  of  Georgia, 
to  reside  in  his  family  as  a  private  teacher.  But  on 
his  arrival  in  that  state,  he  found  that  another 
teacher  had  been  employed,  and  he  was  left  entirely 
without  resources.  Fortunately,  however,  among 
the  passengers  in  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed, 
was  Mrs  Greene,  the  widow  of  general  Greene, 
who  had  given  him  an  invitation  to  spend  some 
time  at  her  residence  at  Mulberry  grove  near  Sa- 
vannah ;  and,  on  learning  his  disappointment,  she 
benevolentlv  insisted  upon  his  making  her  house  his 
home  until  he  had  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  as 
was  his  intention.  He  had  not  been  long  in  her 
family  before  a  complete  turn  was  given  to  his 
views.  A  party  of  gentlemen,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs 
Greene,  having  fallen  into  a  conversation  upon  the 
state  of  agriculture  among  them,  expressed  great 
regret  that  there  was  no  means  of  cleansing  the 
green  seed  cotton,  or  separating  it  from  its  seed, 
remarking  that  until  ingenuity  could  devise  some 
machine  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  process 
of  cleansing,  it  was  in  vain  to  thbk  of  raising  cot- 
ton for  market.  **  Gentlemen,'*  said  Mrs  Greene, 
••  apply  to  my  young  friend  Mr  Whitney :  he  can 
make  any  thing."  She  then  conducted  them  to  a 
neighbouring  room,  where  she  showed  them  a  num- 
ber of  spediuens  of  his  genius.  The  gentlemen 
were  next  introduced  to  Whitney  himself;  and, 
when  they  named  their  object,  he  replied  that  he 
had  never  seen  either  cotton  or  cotton  seed  during 
his  life.  But  the  idea  was  engendered ;  and  it  being 
out  of  season  for  cotton  in  the  seed,  be  went  to  Sav- 
annah, and  searched  among  the  warehouses  and  boats 
until  be  found  a  small  portion  of  it.  This  he  carried 
home,  and  set  himself  to  work  with  such  rude  ma- 
terials and  instruments  as  a  Georgia  plantation  af- 
forded. With  these  resource*,  however,  he  made 
tools  better  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  drew  his  own 
wire,  of  which  the  teeth  of  the  earliest  gins  were 


which  was  an  artidt  not  at  that  1 
found  in  the  market  of  Savaimah.  Mrs  i 
Blr  Miller,  a  gentleman  who,  having  first  i 
the  fiunily  of  general  Greene  as  a  private  tvtor*  al- 
terwards  married  his  widow,  were  the  only  pcrvoB* 
admitted  into  his  workshop,  who  kaew  m  wh^s 
way  he  was  employing  himself.  Tha  mamy  ho«ai 
he  spent  in  his  mysterious  pursuita*  aflbida4  mttamr 
of  great  curiodty,  and  often  of  raillery  to  the  juaif  ii 
members  of  the  fiunily.  Near  the  dose  d  tha  ■■■ 
ter,  the  machine  was  so  nearly  coapletc4  as  %m 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Mra  Grccsa  thtm 
invited  to  her  house  gentlemen  froai  diflcrcsia  P"^ 
of  the  state ;  and  on  the  first  day  after  thrf  W4 
assembled,  she  conducted  them  to  a  tcaipnry 
building  which  had  been  erected  for  the  mmAmm^ 
and  they  saw  with  astonishment  and  delight,  thaa 
more  cotton  could  be  separated  firom  the  sag<  m 
one  day,  by  the  labour  of  a  single  band,  tkaa  cemM 
be  done  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  space  of  ■■■« 
months.  An  invention  so  importaot  to  the  i 
tund  interest  (and,  as  it  has  proved,  to 
partment  of  human  industry)  could  not  long  i 
a  secret.  The  knowledge  of  it^ooa  spread  throi^fc 
the  state;  and  so  great  was  the  exdtcmcsc  om  tke 
subject,  that  multitudes  of  persons  came  fros  a«j 

Juarters  of  it  to  see  the  machine ;  but  it  waa  m« 
eemed  prudent  to  gratify  their  curiosity  vmtA  tL« 
patent  right  had  been  secured.  So  deteraned, 
however,  were  some  of  the  populace  to  poaataa  %\  • 
treasure,  that  neither  law  nor  justice  could  xtattmM 
them :  they  broke  open  the  building  by  nighc,  aad 
carried  oflT  the  ODachine.  In  this  way  the  p«hbr 
became  possessed  of  the  invention,  aiid  bdeire  It- 
Whitney  could  complete  his  model  and  accare  k:« 
patent,  a  number  of  machines  were  in  sttceeaafal  cre- 
ation, constructed  with  some  slight  deviatios  Irvo 
the  original,  with  the  hope  of  evading  the  petMhy  kr 
violating  the  patent  right.  A  short  time  after  tkii. 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr  MiUrr,  wW, 
having  considerable  funds  at  command,  ptopoacd  t«i 
him  to  become  his  joint  adventurer,  aad  to  be  %\ 
the  whole  expense  of  maturing  the  inventxm,  «aeii 
it  should  be  patented.  If  the  machine  Mirerrdrd 
in  its  intended  operation,  the  parties  agreed  to  i 
equally  all  the  profits  and  advantages  accrutaip  1 
it.  The  instrument  of  their  partnenhip  htmt%  i 
May  27.  1793.  Immediately  afterwards,  Mr  Whit- 
ney  repaired  to  Connecticut,  where,  as  far  aa  pos- 
sible, he  was  to  perfect  the  aiachine,  obtain  a  p«&rit 
and  manufiicture  and  ship  for  Georgia  such  a  mma- 
her  of  machines  as  would  supply  the  deoaiuL  Oa 
the  twentieth  of  June,  1793,  he  presented  a  pet^^ 
tion  for  his  patent  to  Mr  Jefferson,  then  sffitf  ii  ci 
state ;  but  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  £rver  im  Phw 
ladelphia,  at  that  period  tbe  seat  of  govi  !»■<■■. 
prevented  his  conduding  the  business  until  smrm: 
months  afterwards.  We  have  not  space  soScartt 
at  our  disposal  to  give  a  satis&ctory  detail  of  tW 
obstacles  and  misfortunes  which,  for  a  long  tia*. 
hindered  the  partners  from  reaping  those  adva*- 
[  tages  from  tbe  invention  which  it  should  have  pro. 
cured  for  them,  and  which  they  had  an  ample  ngh: 
to  expect :  and  we  must  therefore  refer  oar  feeders 
to  an  excellent  memoir  of  Mr  Whitney,  ccntaintd 
in  tbe  number  of  the  American  Jovmal  of  Scienrg 
and  Arts,  conducted  by  professor  Silliman,  for  Jaa 
1832.  These  difficulties  arose  priodpally  froa  thr 
innumerable  violations  of  thdr  patent  right,  by 
which  they  were  involved  in  various  almost  intwin^ 
able  Uwtuits.  The  legislature  of  SouthCaroliaB  pmr- 
chased,  b  1801,  their  right  for  that  state  for  the  suk. 
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i^MAK)  ddbn-^  mere  •*  toog,**  to  uie  Whitney's 
f«i  ykfifts,  **  in  comptrifion  with  the  worth  of  the 
tUf :  bat  it  wbs  wcariDg  something.*'  It  enabled 
tfca  to  pay  the  debts  which  they  had  contracted, 
mi  Afide  something  between  them.  In  the  fol- 
)gnf  year,  Mr  WUtney  negodated  a  sale  of  his 
print  right  wHh  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  the 
kpihtare  of  which  hud  a  tax  of  two  shillings  nnd 
Bpeacc  apoD  every  «ev  (and  some  of  the  gins  had 
fany  aws)  employed  in  ginning  cotton,  to  be  con- 
tiiMd  fior  five  years,  which  sum  was  to  lie  collected 
W  tW  tberiffii  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public 
taet ;  sad,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion, the  proceeds  were  faithfully  paid  over  to  the 
ptteslees.  Ku  small  portion,  however,  of  the  fiinds 
iksi  sbt«oed  in  the  two  Garolinas,  was  expend- 
ed is  csrrying  on  the  fruitless  lawsuits  which  it 
vts  deemed  necessary  to  prosecute  in  Georgia, 
b  1608,  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  whole 
CDSflera  devolved  upon  him,  in  consequence  of 
df  death  of  Mr  Miller.  In  1812,  he  made  appli- 
ntiaa  to  coogreM  for  the  renewal  of  his  patent, 
b  hii  aemorial  be  presented  a  history  of  the 
Afteikies  whidi  he  had  been  forced  to  encoun- 
ttr  ia  deieace  of  his  right,  observing  that  he  had 
^a»  vaaUe  to  obtain  any  decision  on  the  merits 
of  Ui  clsim  until  he  had  been  .eleven  years  in 
t^  kw,  and  thirteen  years  of  his  patent  term 
bd  cipired.  He  set  forth  that  his  invention  had 
Wn  s  source  of  opulence  to  thousands  of  the  dti- 
tetitofthe  United  States;  that,  as  a  labour-saving 
iBKWae,  it  would  enable  one  man  to  perform  the 
vork  of  s  thousand  men ;  and  that  it  furnishes  to 
t^  whoie  fiunil  V  of  mankind,  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
t^  aoit  esKQtial  article  of  their  clothing.  Hence 
be  haUy  eooceived  hinDself  entitled  to  a  further 
nnoacfitioii  from  his  country,  and  thought  he 
HfCbt  to  be  admitted  to  a  more  liberal  participation 
with  Uf  fiellow  citizens  in  the  benefits  of  his  inven- 
tus. Bat  the  appbeation  was  rejected  by  congress 
«  Mcoaat  of  the  warm  opposition  it  experienced 
frn  s  BMJority  of  the  southern  members.  Some 
jnn  before,  in  179B,  Mr  Whitney,  impressed  with 
tk  uaeertaraty  of  all  his  hopes  founded  on  the  cot- 
te  gia,  had  engaged  in  another  enterprise,  which 
nn^Kted  him,  by  alow  but  sure  steps,  to  a  com- 
pvteat  fitrtane.  This  was  the  manufacture  of  arms 
^the  Umted  States.  He  first  obtained  a  contract 
t^nngh  the  influence  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  at  that 
tmr  Hcrrtary  of  ttie  treasury,  for  10,000  stand  of 
m.  saMmnttng  to  134.000  dollars,  which  was  to 
hr  fulfilled  wiUiin  a  little  more  than  the  period  of 
^  jtan.  This  was  a  great  undertaking,  as  may 
W  tafarred  from  the  facts,  that  the  works  were  all 
ts  be  erected,  the  machinery  was  to  be  made,  and 
1^  of  it  to  be  invented ;  the  raw  materials  were 
to  be  eoOected  from  different  quarters,  and  the 
*«kiBen  themselves,  almost  without  exception, 
*m  yrt  to  learn  the  trade.  The  impediments  he 
ViobKged  to  remove  were  too  numerous  and  great 
t*  iKow  him  to  fulfil  his  stipulation  as  to  time,  and 
flfk  yean,  instead  of  two,  elapsed,  before  the 
xsbtts  were  all  completed.  The  entire  business 
i^^fiSf  to  the  contract  was  not  closed  until  Jan. 
ttl^  srhca  (so  liberally  had  the  goveniment  made 
''iBeei  to  the  contractor)  the  final  balance  due 
MrWbitDrv  was  only  2400  dollars.  It  is  univer- 
<%caBcedad  that  his  genius  and  industry  greatly 
VMfcited  to  the  improvement  of  the  maninacture 
•W^  sod,  indeed,  to  the  general  advancement 
■Irti  and  OMUiufactnres ;  for  man?  of  his  inven- 
^  br  (Kilstatiiig  Uie  making  of  muskets  were 


applicable  to  most  other  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel.  In  1812,  he  entered  into  a  new  contract 
with  the  United  States  for  15,000  stand  of  arms, 
and  in  the  mean  time  executed  a  similar  engage- 
ment for  the  state  of  New  York.  In  Jan.  1817t  he 
married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Pierpont  Ed- 
wards,  bite  judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  state 
of  Connecticut.  For  the  five  subsequent  years  he 
continued  to  enjoy  domestic  happiness,  a  competent 
fortune,  and  an  honourable  reputation,  when  be  was 
attacked  by  a  filial  malady,  an  enlargement  of  the 
prostrate  gland,  which,  after  causing  great  and  pro- 
tracted suffering,  terminated  his  life  on  the  eighth 
of  Jan.,  1825.  In  person,  Mr  Whitney  was  con- 
siderably above  the  ordinary  size,  of  a  dignified  car- 
riage, and  of  an  open,  manly  and  agreeable  coun- 
tenance. His  manners  were  conciliatory,  and  his 
whole  appearance  such  as  to  inspire  respect.  He 
possessed  great  serenity  of  temper,  though  he  had 
strong  feelings,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour.  Per- 
severance  was  a  striking  trait  in  his  character. 
Every  thing  that  he  attempted  he  effected  as  tar  as 
possible.  In  the  rehitions  of  private  life,  he  en- 
joyed the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  connected.  With  regard  to  the  results  of  his 
genius,  we  may  quote  the  declaration  of  Fulton, 
that  Arkwright,  Watt  and  Whitney  were  the  three 
men  who  did  most  for  mankind  of  any  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

WHITSUNTIDE.     See  PentecMt,  and  Sunday. 

WHITWORTH,  Chables.  earl,  descended  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Staffordshire,  was  born  in  1754, 
at  Leoburne-grange,  Kent,  the  seat  of  his  father. 
Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  and  was  educated  at  Tun- 
bridge  grammar-school,  on  leaving  which  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  guards.  He  soon  quit- 
ted the  army,  and,  after  going  rapidly  through  the 
usual  subordinate  diplomatic  situations,  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1786,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Poland,  then  the  centre  of  the  intrigues 
which  terminated  in  the  dismemberment  and  anni- 
hilation of  that  unfortunate  kingdom.  (See  PoU 
and.)  In  the  autumn  of  1788,  he  proceeded,  in 
the  same  capacity,  to  St  Petersburg,  where,  in 
1793,  he  received  the  red  riband  of  the  Bath,  to 
give  dignity  to  his  mission,  the  object  of  which  was 
a  coalition  against  the  French  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. On  his  return  to  England  in  1800,  Sir 
Charles  was  cheated  baron  Whitworth  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Ireland,  and  was  soon  after  again  despatched 
abroad  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Denmark, 
then  complaining  of  the  right  of  search  exercised  by 
the  British  ships.  An  adjustment,  which  proved 
but  short-lived,  took  place  through  his  exertions  in 
the  August  of  the  same  year.  The  ambassador  ac- 
cordingly returned  home,  and,  in  the  April  follow- 
ing, married  the  duchess  dowager  of  Dorset.  After 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  concluded  by  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  and  the  marquis  Comwallis,  lord  Whitworth 
was  accredited  as  plenipotentiary  to  Paris  towards 
the  close  of  1802.  His  mission  having  terminated 
abruptly  in  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  he  quitted 
the  French  capital.  May  13,  1803.  In  the  spring 
of  1813,  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and,  the  year  following,  took  his  seat  in 
the  house  as  an  English  peer,  by  the  title  of  vis- 
count Whitworth.  In  the  August  of  1814.  he  suc- 
ceeded the  duke  of  Richmond  as  viceroy  of  Ireland, 
which  dignity  he  enjoyed  till  1817.  when,  the 
usual  period  of  office  being  expired,  he  returned  to 
England,  having  been  in  the  interval  advanced  to 
an  earldom.     Lord  Whitworth  died  in  1825. 
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WICK ;  tbe  county  town  of  Caithness,  in  Scot- 
land, is  situated  on  tbe  sea-coast,  or  bay  of  Wick, 
distant  from  Edinburgh  276  miles,  by  way  of  Perth 
and  Dunkeld.  It  tuces  its  name  from  the  Danish 
word  wick,  which  signifies  a  bay  or  inlet.  The 
town,  wbich  lies  low  and  is  irregularly  built,  is 
composed  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Wick,  and  the 
suburbs  of  Louisburgh  and  Pulteney-town.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  considerably  improved  and 
extended,  but  it  still  retains  much  of  the  dirty  and 
slovenly  appearance  of  the  smaller  Scottish  towns. 
Wick  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  northern  herring 
fishery ;  and  during  the  fithing  season,  when  tbe 
harbour  is  filled  with  vessels,  and  thousands  of 
boats  are  continually  floating  across  tbe  bay  and 
the  surrounding  sea,  it  presents  an  animating  and 
bustling  appearance.  Many  thousands  of  fishermen, 
curers,  and  women,  employed  in  gutting  and  pack- 
ing the  herrings,  are  then  congregated  from  all 
parts  of  the  sea  roast  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  Highlands.  The  herrings, 
when  cured,  are  principally  exported  to  the  Baltic 
ports,  and  to  Ireland.  There  are  no  manufactories, 
but  various  distilleries,  rope,  and  shipping  compa- 
nies, &c.  have  lately  been  established.  Population 
of  the  burgh  and  parish  of  Wick  in  1831,  9,850. 

WICKLIFF,  WICLEF,OB  DE  WYCLIFFE, 
John,  an  eminent  reformer  of  Christianity,  or,  as 
he  is  often  styled,  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Refor- 
mation,  was  born  about  13*24,  in  Yorkshire,  near 
the  river  Tees,  in  a  parish  whence  be  takes  his 
name.  He  studied  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and 
then  at  Merton,  in  the  same  university,  and  distin- 
guished  himself  by  his  attention  to  school  divinity 
and  the  works  of  Aristotle,  the  most  abstruse  parts 
of  whose  Mrritings  he  is  said  to  have  committed  to 
memory.  He  also  became  intimately  conversant 
with  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  with  the  laws  of 
England ;  to  which  he  added  a  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of  the  Latin  fathers 
of  the  church.  As  early  as  1356,  he  inveighed 
against  the  authority  of  the  pope,  in  a  treatise  Of 
the  Last  Age  of  the  Church;  and,  in  1360,  he  was 
active  in  opposing  the  encroachments  and  intrigues 
of  the  mendicant  friars,  who  took  every  opportunity 
to  establish  their  credit  and  power  in  the  university. 
In  1361,  Wickliff  was  appointed  master  of  Baliol 
college,  and  was  presented  to  a  college  living ;  and, 
in  1365,  Simon  Islip,  the  primate,  constituted  him 
warden  of  Canterbury  college,  wbich  he  had  then 
newly  founded  at  Oxford.  An  equal  number  of 
regular  and  secular  priests  having  been  placed  as 
fellows  in  this  college,  by  the  founder,  after  his 
death  disputes  arose,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Wickliff  and  the  other  three  secular  members  of  the 
college  in  1367.  On  an  appeal  to  Rome.  Ihe  mea- 
sure  received  the  sanction  of  the  papal  court — a 
circumstance  which  naturally  exasperated  the  mind 
of  the  ejected  warden  against  the  pope.  In  1372, 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  then  delivered 
lectures  on  theology  with  great  applau«e.  Dis- 
putes at  this  period  existed  between  king  Edward 
III.  and  the  court  of  Rome,  relative  to  tbe  homage 
and  tribute  exacted  from  king  John ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish  parliament  had  determined  to  support  their 
sovereign  in  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  vassalage, 
in  which  hb  predecessors  had  been  forced  to  acqui- 
esce. A  monk  came  forward  as  the  advocate  of 
the  church;  and  Wickliff  wrote  a  reply,  which 
made  him  favourably  known  at  court,  and  procured 
him  the  patronn^  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster.    In  1374,  he  was  sent  to  Bruges,  in  Flan- 


ders, to  confer  with  the  pope's  mndo  oi  the  h*b«r- 
ties  of  the  English  church ;  and  the  saae  jev.  tW 
king  gave  him  the  valuable  rectory  of  Lirttcr-worti^ 
in  Leicestershire;  and  he  shortly  alUr  oktancd  • 
prebend  in  the  collegiate  churdi  of  Wcstharv.  ta 
Gloucestershire.      He  had  now  takes  a  d«a^4 
part  as  to  ecclesiastical  politics ;  and  having,  ia  \m 
writings,  not  only  charged  the  btshop  of  Bmm  «nl 
simony,  covetousness,  ambition  and  urumy,  Wt 
al§o  styled  him  antichrist,  he  was  dcBooarf^  ms 
heretic.     Nineteen  articles  of  alleged  false  doctnac, 
taken  from  his  works,  were  transmitted  to  po^v 
Gregory  XL,  who,  in  1377,  returned  three  bulk 
addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbary  and  tW 
bishop  of  London,  ordering  the  seixore  and  iaprvM- 
ment  of  Wickliff,  and  requiring  tbe  kii^  sB^fs- 
vemment,  if  necessary,  to  assist  in  extirpitiaf  tW 
errors  he  bad  propagated.     Edward  IIL  died  brfvt 
the  bulls  arrived,  and  tbe  duke  of  Laacastcr.  v^» 
chiefly  ruled  the  kingdom  under  his  ne^ew.  w« 
the   avowed   protector  of  tbe   refractory  £tii' 
Therefore,  when  he  appeared  at  8t  Pa«l  s  tkvck 
on  the  citation  of  the  two  prelates,  be  was  mivmm 
panied  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  aad  «w  n^ 
ported  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  tbe  earl  tut- 
sbal;  and  an  altercation  taking  place  between  tf« 
noblemen  and  the  bishops,  the  meeting  ««•  div 
solved  in  a  tamultuous  manner.     Wickliff  after- 
wards attended  at  Lambeth  palace,  and  delirmJ 
to  the  two  prelates  a  defence  or  explaoatioa  ti  tW 
propositions  objected  against  him.     The  popaWr 
flocked  together  in  crowds  to  protect  him ;  aod  W 
was  dismissed  without  any  judgment  taking  pmn 
Pope  Gregory  XL  dying  in  March.  1878,  tbe  ci»- 
mission  he  had  issued  expired,  and  Wickliff  c«eaf«4 
further  question  for  the  present.     In  conKqataff. 
probably,  of  anxiety  and  fatigue,  he  wms  seised  «Tts 
a  severe  fit  of  illness ;  on  his  recovery  from  m\^, 
he  applied  himself  anew,  by  writing  and  prrac^irf. 
to  his  task  of  undermining  the  papal  aothvrti 
The  disputes  then  existing  in  the  church,  bec«r«a 
the  rival  pontiffs.  Urban  VL  and  Clement  YIt. 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  for  exposia|:tU 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Roar,  af 
which  he  freely  availed  himself.     Having,  ia  mv 
of  his  works,  advanced  some  peculiar  iwtioas  ivls- 
tive  to  the  Eucharist,  they  attracted  tbe  noHcr  ari 
condemnation  of  the  chancellor  of  tbe  onivervii  ri 
Oxford;  on  which  Wickliff  appealed  to  tbe  kt*c 
and  parliament  in  1382;  but  not  being  supportK. 
as  he  had  anticipated,  by  his  former  patroa.  JoU 
of  Gaunt,  he  was  compelled  to  submission ;  aad  te 
accordingly  made  a  confession  of  his  errors  at  Ox- 
ford, before  archbishop  Courtney,  six  bisbo^  sad 
other  clergymen,  who  bad  already  condemaed  kn 
tenets  as  hereticaL     The  principal  points  on  mhtck 
Wickliff  was  condemned  by  the  synod  were,  Ift 
his  deviation  from  orthodox  language,  respe«t*rf 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  tbe  altar ; 
2d.  his  doctrine,  that  a  pope,  bishop  or  priest,  «^a 
is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  has  no  authority  over  tW 
faithful,  and  that  his  acts  are  null ;  3d.  his  mm- 
tion,  that  Scripture  prohibits  ecclesiastics  from  hir- 
ing temporal  possessions;  and,  4th.  the  potitioB. 
that  where  contrition  is  sincere,  confessioa  ta  a 
priest  is  useless.     His  opinion  respecting  tbe  Lord'i 
supper  is  supposed  to  have  nearly  resembled  that  of 
Luther  and  bis  followers.     A  royal  letter  was  pro- 
cured by  the  primate,  addressed  to  the  chanetlu  r 
and  proctors,  directing  them  to  expel  from  tW 
university  and  town  of  Oxford  all  who  should  bar. 
hour  Wickliff  or  his  followers,  or  bold  any  c«»- 
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with  tbein.  He  wms,  however,  allowed 
to  mat  aiHDolefUd  to  bis  rectory  at  Lutterworth, 
vaoc  lie  cootuiued  to  preach,  and  completed  a  trant- 
liXMof  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he  had  engaged  some 
mn  Wfore.  In  1383,  he  was  seized  with  palsy ;  and 
teutack  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  for  not 
akuf  his  appetrance  to  acitation  of  pope  Urban  VI. 
A  MpBd  paralytic  stroke  terminated  his  life  on  the 
Jilt  of  December,  1384 ;  but  his  doctrines,  or  ra- 
iktr  Us  spirit,  Mrrived  him ;  and  howefer  his  suc- 
oion  ought  Tsry  from  him  in  their  exposition  of 
■,i«t«noos  dog laas,  they  owed  to  him  the  example 
^'  aa  opea  attack,  by  a  learned  clergynaan,  upon 
m  tsihority  of  the  church  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
*^  Mprcose  pontiff.  Payne,  one  of  his  disciples, 
omed  fais  system  into  Bohemia,  where  it  flourished 
u  ipite  of  persecution,  and  awakened  the  zeal  of 
fijtt,  vho,  although  he  did  not  adopt  all  the  doc- 
tnacs  of  Wickliff,  seems  to  have  shared  his  hos- 
bdt;  to  the  Roman  clergy.  (See  OldcattU,  Hum, 
vd  Rtformttioti).  *'  The  new  opinions  on  reli- 
pos  which  now  arose,"  says  Mackintosh  (History 
«(  EAflsad),  **  mingled  with  the  general  spirit  of 
Cfcratttaity,  io  promoting  the  progress  of  emanci- 
wtioa,  tod  had  their  share  in  the  few  disorders 
rkiek  aecompawed  it,  (Sec  Wai  Tyler).  Wick- 
1^  tKc  celebrated  reformer,  had  now  become  one 
of  tbc  BMst  huDOos  doctors  of  the  English  church. 
Ej  Wttered  education  rendered  him  no  stranger  to 
tk  wferity  with  which  Dante  and  Chaucer  had 
imM  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  without  sparing  the 
eoTsptioiit  of  the  Roman  see  itself.  His  theological 
iontDK  sad  mystical  piety  led  him  to  reprobate  the 
•Mc  niten  of  wealth  and  woildliness,  by  which 
ft  bUsd  hocraty  had  destroyed  the  apostolical  sim. 
fboty  sad  pnmitive  humility  of  the  Christian  reli- 
po«.  TiewiDg  doctrines  in  this  light,  he  might 
«aa«otaQj  fluctuate  in  his  feelings  or  language 
rapcctay  them,  without  being  liable  to  any  grave 
«4»taiion  of  inconsistency.  This  temper,  how- 
ttcr,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  his  opi- 
■M»:  aeceasarily  progressive,  they  could  not  have 
Wa  the  amie  at  every  period  of  life.  It  is  possi- 
Ue.  that  if  he  sometimes  yielded  to  authority,  he 
arfbt  have  been  actuated  more  by  sincere  defer- 
nct  thta  by  personal  apprehension."  The  works 
ii  Wickliff  are  nomerous,  but  most  of  them  remain 
■BiBuKripc  in  the  libraiies  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
tt^  Dahlia,  the  British  rooaeum,  and  Lambeth, 
iaoif  those  which  have  been  printed,  are  Trialo- 
|k)  (15-25,  4to.;  republished  at  Frankfort,  1753, 
^  \,  containing  a  body  of  theology,  in  the  form  of 
lanrctsstioo  between  Troth,  Falsehood,  and 
Vadon;  Wickliff *s  Wicket,  or  a  Learned  and 
^v  Treatise  of  the  Sacrament  (Nuremberg,  1546, 
Nfl.1  reprinted  Oxford,  1612.  4to.) ;  the  Prologue 
I*  )m  Translation  of  the  Bible,  published  by  R. 
Oovbj.  inder  the  title  of  the  Pathway  to  Perfect 
^vlcdge  (1550,  12mo.)  ;  and  his  version  of  the 
^  Testament  (first  edited  by  the  reverend  J. 
^«v)%  London,  1731,  folio,  and  more  recently  by 
^,  1810,  4to.).  The  version  of  the  Old  Tea- 
^CBt  rcRoios  unpriated.  Wickliff  was  a  bold  and 
*^PkI  ipccalator,  both  in  religion  and  politics ; 
■i  the  ittfloeoce  of  his  writings  on  the  state  ojf 
l>tfe  opinion  in  Germany,  may  be  estimated  from 
^frottcdiags  against  him  at  the  council  of  Con- 
^tt,  after  hi*  death,  when,  his  sentiments  being 
"^Mol  on  the  score  of  heresy,  his  bones  were 
*M  to  be  taken  up  and  burnt ;  and  this  sen- 
^  «M  afterwmrda  (1425^  executed.  Among 
**^;  Wfriphical  memoirs  relating  to  him,  may  be 


mentioned  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wyc- 
liffe,  principally  from  his  unpublished  Blanuscripts, 
by  Robert  Vaughan  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1628),  and  Le- 
bas's  Life  of  Wickliff  (1832). 

WICKLO W,  a  martime  county  of  Ireland.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  east,  by  Dublin 
county  on  the  north,  by  Kildare,  Dublin  and  Car- 
low,  on  the  west,  and  by  Wexford  on  the  south. 
It  is  about  forty  English  miles  long  and  thirty-three 
broad,  and  contains  781  square  miles,  or  about 
500,000  English  acres.  It  contains  fifty-eight 
parishes,  of  which  forty-nine  are  in  the  bishopric 
of  Dublin,  six  in  the  diocese  of  Loughlin,  and  three 
in  that  of  Ferns.  The  county  is  dividend  into  six 
baronies  and  half  baronies.  A  great  part  of  Wick- 
low  is  occupied  with  rocky  mountains  and  bogs. 
In  the  north  and  west  the  mountains  are  bold  and 
rugged,  but  in  the  east  they  are  separated  by  fine 
wooded  and  romantic  glens,  such  as  those  of  Dar- 
gle,  the  Downs,  the  vale  of  Immalee,  and  Glendal- 
loch.  The  central  mountains  consist  of  granite ; 
and  argillaceous  schistus  composes  the  lower  hills. 
On  the  north  is  the  remarkable  chasm  in  a  ridge  of 
granite  called  the  Scalp.  The  minerals  of  Wick- 
low  are  gold,  lead,  and  copper.  Native  gold  has 
been  found  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  mountains, 
Croughan  Kenshela,  in  a  stream  which  falls  into 
the  Ovoco.  In  1796,  £10,000  worth  was  found 
in  pieces,  one  of  which  weighed  nine,  another 
eighteen,  and  a  third  twenty-seven  ounces.  Go- 
vernment then  explored  the  mines,  but  no  veins 
were  found,  and  the  works  were  abandoned.  Lead 
has  been  wrought  at  Glenmaher  and  Glendalloch, 
at  the  latter  of  which  places  there  were,  in  1809, 
three  smelting  houses,  and  about  18,000  cwt.  of 
bar  iron  were  made  weekly.  Copper  has  been 
wrought  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Cronebane  and 
Ballymurtagh.  The  works  at  Cronebane  produced, 
in  1809,  3,000  tons  of  ore  at  a  cost  of  £8,000. 
The  works  are  now  discontinued.  Oxide  of  tin  was 
found  in  the  same  stream  in  which  gold  occurred. 

Wicklow  has  no  river  navigable  within  its 
limits.  The  Liffey  rises  in  the  north-west  of  the 
county.  The  Ovoco  runs  into  the  sea  at  Arklow, 
the  Fartrey  does  the  same  at  Wicklow,  and  the 
Slaney  rises  in  the  south-west  of  the  county. 
Five  of  the  streams  produce  fine  waterfalls,  the 
principal  of  which  is  at  Powerscourt,  360  feet  high. 
The  chief  lakes  are  Lough  Bray,  Lough  Tay, 
Lough  Dan,  and  the  Loughs  of  the  Seven  Churches. 

The  climate  of  Wicklow  is  remarkably  fine,  es- 
pecially on  the  east  coast.  The  myrtle  grows  in 
such  profusion  as  to  be  used  for  stable  brooms,  and 
grapes  ripen  out  of  doors.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Summer 
fallow  being  little  known,  the  whetft  follows  the 
potatoe  crops,  and  sometimes  it  is  taken  after 
white  crops,  or  upon  the  lea.  The  barley  comes 
after  potatoes  or  turnips.  The  crops  are  uncom- 
monly abundant,  though  the  soil  is  of*  a  light 
quality.  Dung,  marl,  and  limestone  gravel,  are 
the  chief  manure.  Scotch  agricultural  implementa 
are  now  in  general  use.  Most  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  have  been  introduced.  The 
dairies,  which  are  numerous,  are  employed  chiefly 
in  feeding  veal  for  the  Dublin  market.  In  the  north, 
early  lambs  are  fattened  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  mountains  of  Wicklow  afford  good  pasturage 
for  sheep.  The  number  of  breeding  ewes  is  about 
20,000.  The  South  Down  are  common,  and  many 
of  the  native  flocks  have  been  crossed  with  them. 
Merinos  have  also  been  introduced. 
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The  principal  manii&ctiiret  of  Wicklow  are 
woollen  and  cotton  goods.  Betidei  the  coarse 
woollens  for  common  use,  flannel  is  manufutured 
to  a  great  extent.  From  5,000  to  7*000  pieces 
were  sold  annually  before  1808  at  the  flannel  sale 
at  Rathdrum.  The  cotton  manufiscture  was  then 
carried  on  with  much  spirit  at  Stratford-upon-Sla- 
ney.  The  linen  manulacture  has  always  been  in- 
considerable. The  principal  towns,  &c.  are  Wick- 
low, the  county  town,  Baltinglas,  Blessington,  and 
Carysfort,  which  were  formerly  burghs.  The  vil- 
lages are  Rathdrum,  Bray,  Arklow,  Stratford-upon- 
Slaiiey.  Wicklow  is  boldly  situated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  lofty  mountain.  The  church,  which  has 
a  high  square  tower,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence.  The  jail,  the  court-house,  and  the 
market-house,  are  good  modem  edifices ;  and  about 
a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  are  two  light- 
houses.   Population  of  the  county  in  1831, 122,301. 

WICQUEFORT,  Abraham  db,  an  eminent 
publicist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1598.  The  early  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  Germany ;  and  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, in  1626,  appointed  him  to  take  charge  of 
his  interests  at  the  court  of  Paris.  In  this  capacity 
he  continued  to  reside  at  the  French  capital  till 
1658,  when  a  suspicion  arising  of  hb  having  made 
improper  disclosures  to  the  st«tes-general,  be  was 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  cardiniU  Blaxarin,  and 
sent  to  the  Bastile.  After  a  twelvemonth's  im- 
prisonment in  this  fortress,  he  obtained  liberty  to 
return  to  Holland.  De  Wit,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Dutch  government,  gave  him  the  appointment 
of  historiographer  to  the  states,  and  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  his  na- 
tive country,  while  the  duke  of  Bmnswick-Lunen- 
burg  made  him  his  resident  at  the  Hague.  But  he 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, for  conveying  intelligence  to  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  By  the  courage  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, howef er,  he  escaped,  after  a  confinement  of 
four  years,  and  fled  to  Zell,  in  1679.  Here  he  oc- 
cupied himself  for  two  years  in  unavailing  attempts 
to  procure  a  reversion  of  his  sentence,  and  is  said 
to  have  died  of  chagrin,  in  1682.  Besides  his  His- 
tory of  the  United  Provinces,  De  Wicquefort  was 
the  author  of  a  work  on  diplomacy,  entitled  UAm- 
baBtadenr  et  8€M  FomctionM  (4 to.,  2  vols.),  and  some 
translations  of  travels  from  the  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man languages  into  Dutch. 

WI0T>IN,  OB  yiDlN ;  a  fortified  town,  and 
capital  of  a  sangiacat  in  Rumelia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  with  25.000  inhabitants. 
The  sultan,  Selim  IIL,  baring  formed  the  design 
of  dissolring  the  corps  of  janiiaries,  and  supplying 
their  place  by  troops  organised  and  disciplined  ac- 
cording to  the  European  military  system,  proceeded 
to  execute  his  plan,  by  successively  disbanding  the 
different  frontier  garrisons.  The  order  to  discon- 
tbue  their  pay  was  the  signal  of  insurrection  to 
the  garrison  of  Widdin,  commanded  by  the  bold 
and  artful  Paswan  Oglu.  His  fiither  had  been  put 
to  death  by  the  grand  viiier,  jealous  of  his  power 
and  covetous  of  his  wealth ;  and  Paswan  Oglu  had 
been  himself  detained  as  a  prisoner.  Eager  for  re- 
venge, he  seixed  the  opportunity  which  now  offered 
itself,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  disbanded  janiiaries, 
diased  the  pacha  from  the  town.  The  inhabitants, 
discontented  with  tbe  new  impositions  that  had 
been  made,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  new  mili- 
tju-y  system,  readily  joined  him  ;  and  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  levy  contributions  for  the  support  of  bis 


authority  in  tbe  Deighboaring  districts.  He  d« 
won  over  the  Greeks  by  prootscs  of  rdigioM  fr«». 
dom.  In  the  first  campaign  (1797),  be  was  wimm 
constantly  successful;  and  the  followt^g  year  W 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  capodsa  paieka  u 
raise  the  seige  of  Widdin,  and  to  retreat,  kamv 
the  northern  provinces  at  his  mercy.  The  Psrtc 
was  finally  compelled  to  vield  to  his  douada,  mk 
in  1798,  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  pac^ 
with  the  government  of  Widdin,  which  he  hdd  u. 
his  death  in  1807. 

WIDGEON ;  a  species  of  duck«  which  m  watta 
frequents  our  inlets  of  the  sea  and  fresh-water  kk<* . 
The  American  widgeon  is  most  abundant  is  Carohoi. 
where  it  frequents  tbe  rice  plantations,  and  is  bw^ 
complained  of  by  the  planters.  It  is  often  called  Ui< 
paUt  from  the  white  on  the  top  of  the  head,  hut 
constant  attendant  on  the  canvass-back  dark.  W 
the  aid  of  whose  labours  it  contrives  to  aak*  • 
good  subsistence,  and  with  whom  it  lives  ia  a  iC^« 
of  perpetual  contention.  The  front  and  cmi 
are  cream-coloured ;  a  band  of  deep  gktssy  frwi 
extends  from  tbe  eye  backwards ;  the  thtoat,  a^ 
and  sides  of  tbe  neck  are  dull  yellowish- irktr. 
thickly  speckled  with  black ;  the  breast  and  hsU 
part  of  the  neck  hoary  bay ;  immediately  be«*v 
tbe  wing-coverts  is  a  large  spot  of  white. 

WIDMER,  Samitel,  a  distingmsbod  mtAn,^ 
dan  and  manufacturer,  the  nephew  of  Oberkaafl. 
and  his  successor,  was  bom  in  1767,  in  the  Asrpa. 
was  instructed  by  OberkampC,  and  studied  mtA 
himself.  He  applied  BertboUett's  chcoiical  fntm 
for  bleaching  linen  on  a  large  scale,  and,  ia  ITfc, 
invented  the  mode  of  printing  calico  with  ea^^ 
cylinders ;  but  the  revolution  prevented  him  frsa 
applying  this  invention  to  a  considerable  cstea* 
immediately.  The  machine  was  capable  of  4aa^ 
as  much  as  twenty-four  workmen.  He  thca  n- 
vented  a  machine  for  engravmg,  and«  in  1800.  tW 
method  of  heating  the  water  in  the  dyeing  kcttlM 
by  steam.  After  this  he  discovered  a  dye  (V  ml 
toUde  (Tune  Beule  apptiaOiom),  for  whi^  the  mal 
society  in  London  had  offered  a  priie  of  X300V. 
Until  then,  the  vtri  toiidt  could  be  used  only  hj  « 
double  appUcarion  of  colour,  either  of  indSgo  ap«4 
yellow,  or  of  yellow  upon  indigo.  Widaacr  SA  »*«| 
communicate  his  invention  to  the  royal  sodc*«^ 
and,  of  course,  did  not  receive  the  priie.  He  s^ 
terwards  visited  England,  where  Sir  Jos^  Bmm 
received  him  with  much  attention.  His  last  ia*fJ 
tion  was  a  machine  for  bleaching  linen,  which  i^ 
called  hfdrocjfcUphore,  because  the  water  paae^ 
in  a  circular  course,  and  at  a  boiling  heat,  iate  asJ 
out  of  the  tin  vessels.  Loois  XVIIL  gave  bj 
the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  Acd  ^ 
1824.  His  private  character  was  that  of  a  chtfvj 
able  and  generous  man. 

WIED.     See  Aea  Wied, 

WIELAND,  CUBISTOPBU  BCaetiii,  waa  bv^ 
in  the  town  of  Biberach,  in  Soabia,  SepC  5,  173S 
where  his  fiither,  a  Protestant  minister,  gave  isd 
an  excellent  edocaHon.  Tbe  talenU  of  tbe  y«aJ 
Wiehmd  early  attracted  the  attention  of  his  tcwh 
ers.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he  oompoaed  Lata  aa^ 
German  verses.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  w^ 
sent  to  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg.     Here  h 

Smetrated  deeply  into  tbe  spirit  of  the  — tiiaf^ 
ere,  also,  he  became  acquainted  with  th«  wvk 
of  Steele  and  Addison,  though  ia  very  iiwifci] 
translations,  and  Shaftesbury  made  a  Utin^  hm^rri 
sion  upon  him.  He  also  studied  Voltaire  tm 
D' Argens.     In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  left  Klort* 
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\,  ttul  fired  a  jev  and  a  half  with  a  relation 
k  Mrt  wbo  prepared  him  for  tlie  university.  In 
""^^  W  retvrMd  to  Kis  natiTe  city,  where  he  fell 
^ton  vith  Sophia  tod  Guttemmnn.  In  the  au- 
I  «f  1750,  he  went,  against  his  inclination,  to 
■veraity  of  Tubingen,  to  study  law.  He  con- 
1  to  study  the  literature  of  his  oWit  and  foreign 
1  wrote,  in  1751,  his  Ten  Moral  Let- 
d  to  Sophia,  which  met  with  a  very 
i  reception.  He  also  wrote,  at  this  time, 
poem  called  Anti-Ovid,  an  unimportant 
rftctioo.  In  115%  he  returned  to  Biberach, 
I  tWa  veat  to  Zurich  aa  a  literary  companion  to 
Here  he  read  the  works  of  the  authors 
)  tka  gave  a  new  impulse  to  German  litera- 
,  Gleim,  Haller,  Schlegel,  Gellert, 
»  Sulzer,  and  others.  Zurich  itself  con- 
]  •evrral  distinguished  authors.  The  example 
f  Borfaer,  a  hasty  writer,  had  much  influence  on 
h  faskits  of  ooopocition  at  this  time,  as  appears 
I  tW  aomber  of  his  productions  at  this  period. 
1 1736,  the  seven  years*  war  (q.  v.)  broke  out. 
inspired  by  the  deeds  of  Frederic  the 
.  sad  iatended  to  write  a  poem,  exhibiting 
I  nUd  of  a  hero,  for  which  purpose  be  chose  the 
r  of  Cyrasw  The  first  five  cantos  appeared  in 
d  the  second  edition  of  them  in  1759 :  but 
I  remained  unfinished.  After  some  unsuc- 
1  tttempts  in  dramatic  poetry,  he  again  turned 
I  tilcat  to  the  more  congenial  field  of  Grecian 
7,  sad  pablished  Araspes  and  Panthea,  an  epi- 
i  fnm  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon.  In  1754, 
[left  Bodaer's  bouse,  became  a  tutor,  and,  in 
>  tttanied  to  his  native  town.  Various  cir- 
» soiong  others  that  of  finding  the  object 
hi*  esrlj  love  married,  made  him  dissatisfied 
BiWiieh.  He  now  undertook  a  task  not 
'  ^enr  roageflial  to  his  previous  habits,  accustomed 
»  he  vas  to  the  study  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Frvaeh  hteratore,  and  naturally  inclined  to  light 
■ad  gay  sebjects.  He  translated  twenty-eight  of 
Aibpesre's  plays,  (1762—68,  8  vols.)  Eschen- 
W^crwards  added  the  fourteen  remaining  ones, 
^ielnd  soon  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  count 
tediaa,  who  bad  been  minister  of  the  elector  of 
Ibfiati,  was  a  roan  of  considerable  knowledge, 
■d  SB  eaeoy  to  all  kinds  of  fanaticism.  His  in- 
^noarae  with  this  new  fnend  produced  a  decided 
cksfe  ia  his  character.  He  had  previously  been 
pom  to  religious  mysticism,  but  exhibited,  in  his 
•sbaequeot  productions,  tendencies  of  an  opposite 
AvKter.  Count  Stadion's  library  was  particular- 
V  ncft  in  French  and  English  literature,  and  con- 
t>teed  not  a  little  to  this  change  of  sentiment  in 
Wiclukd.  He  has  oflen  been  reproached  with  a 
P*&ction  for  subjects  of  a  voluptuous  character, 
3  Us  sahseqsent  works.  It  is  impossible  to  excul- 
ptthiai  entirely  firom  this  charge;  but  it  ought 
<>»W  stated  that  his  own  life  was  wholly  free  from 
•i  staia  of  licentiousness.  The  first  production 
tf  kis  bearing  the  impression  of 'Greco-Gallic  sen- 
•ifay.  was  the  tale  of  Nadine,  whidi  he  himself 
A  a  coMpoaition  in  Prior's  manner.  This  was 
^•■■ul.  ia  1764.  by  the  Adventures  of  Don  Sylvio 
if  Isasita,  or  the  Victory  of  Nature  over  Fanati- 
te.  h  thia,  Don  Quixote  was  his  model ;  but 
^  vwk  of  Wieland  was  far  inferior  to  that  of 
^W^ts  ia  plan  and  execution.  In  1766  and 
0^apj>aared  his  Agathon,  which  established  his 
^*liiia.  It  bad  occupied  him  long,  and  will 
•tytaerve  hia  memory.  Love  contmually  em- 
l*^h)a  tbougbta,  and  many  fragments  of  poems 
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by  him,  on  this  subject,  exist ;  but  his  chief  work 
devoted  to  it  is  Musarion  (1768^,  a  production 
distinguished  for  grace,  ease,  and  harmony,  which 
he  himself  calls  a  philosophy  of  the  graces.  In 
:  1770,  he  wrote  the  Graces ;  and  the  new  Amadis, 
I  in  1771,  a  poem  which  celebrates  the  triumph  of 
I  intellectual  over  mere  physical  beauty.  The  poet 
treated  this  subject  again,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
I  life,  in  his  Crates  and  Uipparcbia.  In  1765,  lYie- 
I  land  married,  and,  in  1769,  mtbs  appointed  professor 
.  primarius  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Erfurt. 
I  From  this  time,  he  no  longer  occupied  himself  ex- 
I  clusively  with  amatory  poetry.  In  his  Cupid  Ac- 
'  cused,  he  defends  this  kind  of  poetry  ;  and  in  the 
Dialogues  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope  (1770),  he  gave 
a  general  vindication  of  his  philosophical  views. 
Under  the  title  Contributions  to  the  Secret  His- 
tory of  the  Human  Understanding  and  Heart,  from 
the  Archives  of  Nature  (1770),  he  wrote  against 
Rousseau.  The  many  improvements  and  noble  plans 
of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  gave  occasion,  in  1772,  to 
his  Golden  Mirror.  In  1772,  he  went  to  Weimar, 
in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  duchess 
Anna  Amalia  of  Weimar,  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  the  two  princes,  her  sons.  Here  he  had 
leisure  for  literature ;  and  a  moderate  salary,  and 
the  promise  of  a  pension  for  life,  set  him  at  ease. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  dramatic  poetry, 
and  wrote  his  Choice  of  Hercules,  and  his  Alceste. 
He  also  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Ger- 
man Mercury,  a  monthly  journal,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  views,  as 
exhibited  in  this  journal,  showed  too  much  of  the 
narrow  conventional  spirit  of  French  criticism,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  attacked  by  Gothe  and  Herder. 
The  first  wrote  a  satire  against  him  under  the  title 
of  Gods,  Heroes,  and  Wieland,  which  Wieland  an- 
swered with  his  characteristic  mildness.  Guthe 
and  Herder  were  soon  drawn  to  Weimar,  where  the 
duchess  Amalia  formed  a  galaxy  of  talent  and  ge- 
nius, such  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed.  In  com- 
pany with  them,  Wieland  here  laboured  with  great 
activity  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His  philoso- 
phy breathes  the  spirit  of  Socrates,  sometimes  with 
a  mixture  of  that  of  Aristippus.  He  has  enriched 
German  literature  witli  works  which  have  made 
known  to  his  countrymen  the  merits  of  the  French 
and  English  writers.  His  historical  productions  do 
not  constitute  large  works,  but  they  please  by  the 
lively  imagination,  knowledge  of  languages,  sound 
judgment,  and  benevolent  spirit  which  they  display. 
These  graver  occupations  did  not  diminish  his  poe- 
tical fertility,  which  appeared  to  great  advantage  in 
his  History  of  the  Abderites  (1773),  a  delightful 
v\  ork,  in  which  the  muse  of  wisdom  appears  dis- 
guised in  the  garments  of  satire.  He  also  wrote 
tale?,  partly  after  foreign  originals,  partly  from  his 
own  invention.  But  Oberon,  a  romantic  epic,  is 
the  roost  successful  of  bis  larger  works,  though  the 
tone  and  the  form  are  both  liable  to  censure.  In 
addition  to  bis  original  works,  Wieland  prepared 
translations  of  Horace  and  Ludan ;  and,  though 
the  scholar  will  often  meet  with  paraphrases  which 
he  may  not  like,  these  translations  have  been  of 
much  service  to  the  public  at  large.  Wieland  him- 
self declared  his  Letters  and  Commentaries  on  Ho- 
race those  of  his  works  on  which  he  placed  the 
greatest  value,  and  from  which  his  head,  heart, 
taste,  conceptions,  and  character  could  be  best 
known.  From  his  constant  study  of  Lucian  ori- 
ginated (1791),  an  original  work,  Peregrinus  Pro- 
[  tens,  to  which  bis  Agatbodiemon  may  be  considered 
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«  pendant.  A  nniform  edition  of  hit  works  was 
published  at  Leipsic.  in  two  editions,  4to.  and  8vo.« 
3G  vol:!.,  with  six  supplementary  volumes,  1794,  et 
»cq.  (new  edition  bv  Graber,  begun  in  1820;  a 
ptitrket  edition,  in  lomo.,  51  vols.,  was  begun  in 
18  J4).  The  author  was  enabled,  by  the  sale  of  this 
edition  of  his  works,  to  buy  an  estate,  called  Os- 
majiiiittidt,  near  Weimar,  where  he  intended  to 
spend  the  evening  of  his  life.  As  his  manner  of 
livin^^  W4S  simple,  bis  moderate  income  was  ade- 
quate to  his  wants,  though  his  Mrife  bore  him  four- 
teen children  within  twenty  years.  From  1798  to 
ldl>3»  he  continually  lived  in  Osmannstiidt.  and  oc- 
cupied  himself  with  literary  labours,  among  which 
hit  Altie  Museum  should  be  mentioned.  Aristip- 
pui  arid  some  of  his  Contemporaries  also  belongs 
to  this  period.  In  1803,  he  sold  his  estate,  from 
vivwi  of  economy,  and  lived  again  in  Weimar, 
where  he  now  found  Schiller,  with  whom  he  soon 
bfrea^iie  intimate.  After  the  death  of  the  duchess 
Amitlia,  of  Schiller,  and  many  of  his  other  friends, 
he  sought  to  divert  his  melancholy  by  literary  la- 
bour b.  We  owe  to  this  circumstance  his  transla- 
tion of  Cicero's  Letters.  The  emperor  Alexander 
fravd  him  the  order  of  St  Anne,  and  Napoleon  that 
of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  institute,  and  died  Jan.  20,  1813: 
hia  ivjfe  had  died  in  1801.  The  remains  of  both 
rest  in  the  same  tomb,  which  bears  an  inscription, 
composed  by  Wieland  himself  commemorative  of 
the  iove  which  had  united  them  throughout  life. 
Wieland  became,  at  a  late  period  of  hit  life,  a  free- 
mason, 

WIELICZKA;  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  seven  miles  south-east  of 
Cr.icow,  remarkable  for  its  salt  mines,  which  extend 
not  only  under  the  town,  but  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  each  side.  The  mines  were  worked  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but, 
not  with§tanding  the  quantity  of  salt  which  has 
been  taken  out,  their  treasures  appear  as  inexhaus- 
tible as  ever.  They  are  situated  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  descend  to  the 
depth  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  The  miners 
commonly  go  down  on  ladders;  but  the  visitor  may 
have  (be  accommodation  of  regular  stairs  cut  in  the 
■alt.  At  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  on  the  first 
floor,  is  St  Anthony's  chapel,  hewn  out  of  the  salt 
rock.  In  the  upper  galleries,  where  the  mining  was 
carried  on  irregularly,  the  roofs  of  the  great  caverns 
excHVatcd  have  often  fallen  in,  and  it  has  become 
ueccittU'y  to  prop  them  up  with  wood ;  but  in  the 
1oi*«f  galleries,  where  the  operations  have  been 
tub«eqitently  carried  on,  and  conducted  with  more 
regulHrity,  large  masses  are  left  standing,  which 
serve  a»  pillars  to  the  roof.  The  workmen  are 
diirided  into  three  bands,  which  relieve  each  other 
alternately,  each  spending  eight  hours  in  work,  and 
p««sing  the  rest  of  the  time  above  ground  with 
their  ramilies,  which  do  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
reiide  in  the  mines.  The  salt  is  cut  out  in  long 
narrow  blocks,  and  then,  after  being  broken  into 
iniaUer  pieces,  is  packed  up  in  barrels.  There  has 
been  much  exaggeration  in  regard  to  these  mines, 
HOine  travellers  speaking  j»f  them  as  a  subterraneous 
city  with  extensive  stra^  buildings,  &c.  One  of 
the  caverns,  called  the  jar^i  hall,  contains  lustres 
hanging  from  the  roof,  fnd  all  the  curiosities,  crys-  i 
taU,  petrifactions,  &c.,  which  have  been  found  here. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  quintals  are  annually  rais- 
ed, whieli,  %rith  two  hundred  thousand  quintals 
raited  at  Bochnia,  in  the   vicinity,  yield  a  net 


amount  of  £160,000  annually.  Then  arc  tWi« 
qualities  of  salt  obtained  here.  The  worst  sort  la 
mixed  with  clay,  and  has  a  greenish  sppcarsaec. 
The  best  appears  in  the  form  of  cubic  crjitals,  ai^ 
is  of  a  dark-grayish  colour,  with  a  mixtare  of  vfi. 
low.  The  salt-works  formerly  belonged  to  Polaa4, 
but  have  been  the  property  of  Austria,  witha  ilifrkx 
intermission,  since  1 772.  They  are  aupposed  to  b* 
connected  with  the  salt  formation  in  Wakeha.  mi 
thus  to  have  an  extent  of  upwards  of  500  nW 
See  Fichtel's  HUory  of  the  Sail  Aiime»  m  Tra*. 
tiflvania  in  German,  Nuremberg,  1780. 

WIER'S  CAVE.     See  Cave. 

Wl  FE.     See  Husband  and  Wife, 

WIG  is  derived  from  the  Latin  pdn  ia  tkii 
way  :^pilu9 — Spanish  pe&>.  whence pelmem ;  Trmrk 
perruque ;  Dutch  penuM  ;  English  perwiek,  pennf, 
periwig,  shortened  to  wiy.  The  use  of  take  k  * 
is  traced  back  to  the  ancients.  Xeno|«boo  Mt« 
that  Astyages  wore  a  peruke  about  the  ftftiH) 
Olympiad,  in  which  the  hair  waa  thick.  TUt 
were  afterwards  worn  by  several  of  the  tUmM 
emperors.  Lampridius  relates  of  the  wig  ol  Cus- 
modus,  that  it  was  tinged  with  fragiant  eok?*^ 
and  powdered  with  gold  dust.  After  this  prrv4. 
we  find  no  trace  of  wigs  in  history  till  the  sixtretti 
century,  when  John,  duke  of  Saxony,  wrote  x» 
Arnold  von  Falkenstein,  in  Coburg,  to  or^  a 
handsome  wig  to  be  made  in  Nuremberg,  *«but  pn- 
vately,  so  that  it  may  not  be  known  to  be  for  n, 
and  of  a  flaxen  colour  and  curled  make,  of  tmck 
a  fashion,  moreover,  that  it  may  be  coovcBiciit;^ 
set  upon  the  head."  France  afterwards  beeaot 
the  peculiar  country  of  wigs,  whence  they  fttmi 
to  all  paru  of  Europe.  Henry  IIL,  (167^-49. 
having  lost  his  hair  by  disease,  cmused  by  ks  dc 
baucheries,  covered  his  cap,  such  aa  was  thca  a 
general  use,  with  false  hair.  Under  Louis  IllU 
(1610 — 43),  they  came  into  common  use.  Ercs 
those  who  bad  no  necessity  for  them,  wore  tk* 
beoiuse  it  was  &shionable.  Their  form  wai  terj 
various.  Some  account  of  them  may  be  fooa^  m  • 
learned  work  by  Nicolai,  On  the  Use  of  False  iU: 
{Ueber  den  Gebrauch  derfalcken  Hamre),  Uo&t% 
refinement  has  abolished  this  unnatural  oraasn:. 
and,  where  wigs  are  needed,  care  ia  taken  to  laar 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  resemble  nature.  Wi^ 
with  all  their  appurtenances,  form  a  very  nsnoei 
item  in  the  history  of  fashion ;  and  the  tcosr:; 
with  which  men  have  clung,  and  even  now  cisv. 
to  this  article,  which,  like  the  crmvmt,  is  miikt 
comfortable,  handsome,  nor  healthy,  shows,  a  • 
striking  manner,  the  force  of  habiL  Wc  allade.  U 
course,  only  to  those  wigs  which  are  worn  men}f 
for  fashion's  sake,  and  not  to  those  imitatioM  U 
the  natural  hair  which  serve  as  coverings  forhali- 
ness.  A  history  of  wigs,  with  illustrative  pUtei, 
would  be  not  an  uninteresting  work.  When  peo- 
ple began  to  appear  without  wigs,  it  waa  eoosiderrd 
the  height  of  vulgarity.  The  same  was  the  rife 
when  people  left  off  hair-powder  and  qoevea.  The 
French  revolution  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  fr. 
neral  use  of  wigs.  The  disuse  of  them  in  the  esse 
of  particular  classes  was  considered  a  isfraat 
breach  of  decorum.  A  clergyman  in  Pr«sus^ 
named  Shultze,  was  involved  in  aerious  diflkoltic*. 
because  he  appeared  with  a  queue  and  wtthovt  a 
wig  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  government  ww  obbced! 
to  protect  him.  Of  Jovellanos  it  is  asenticeedl 
that  he  was  the  first  Spanish  judge  who  apprarW! 
without  a  wig;  and  the  influence  of  the  pnae 
minuter,  count  Aranda,  was  required  to  support 
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ba  ii  Hm  umoTatKBi*  which,  ttrange  to  say,  has 
cfCB  yet  not  eztcnded  to  the  English  judges,  who, 
mm  as  the  comiBeUors,  still  appear  in  wigs; 
wi  what  wigs  1  Whoever  has  seen  them  will  not 
he  fidy  to  forget  them.  It  was  considered  a  hold 
tup  m  lord  Brougham  when  he  dared  to  appear 
vrtk  a  smaller  wig  than  his  predecessors  in  the 
Ac  of  cha»eeUor.  A  late  English  traveller  (cap. 
au  Baal  Hall),  among  other  melancholy  instances 
d  the  fDurersal  aseendiancy  of  the  democratic  prin- 
dpic  ia  the  United  States,  deplores  the  want  of 
wp  oa  the  heada  of  the  judges.  How  must  he 
Imrt  felt  when  the  hishop  of  Carlisle  appeared,  in 
ti^t  ia  the  houae  of  lords  without  a  wig,  and  the 
Ui^  of  Oxford  followed  his  example. 

WIG  AN ;  a  borough  and  market-town  of  Eng- 
hai,  ia  the  county  of  Lancaster,  situated  near  the 
asll  rirer  Douglas,  thirty  miles  south  of  Lancas- 
tar.  It  is  a  paved  town,  and  has  long  been  so, 
kafisf  obtained  m.  patent  for  the  purpose  of  having 
<  ^oiie.  being  dmted  in  the  7th  of  Edward  lU. ; 
It  ■  described  by  Leland  in  his  Itinerary,  as  <*  a 
psred  town  aa  big  as  Warrington,  but  better 
baUed.**  Many  of  the  houses  are  old  and  ilUbuilt, 
bos  two  new  streets  have  been  recently  formed,  in 
wkieh  the  houeea  are  better.  It  is  supplied  with 
fBi  and  water  by  joint  stock  companies,  the  act  of 
parBsmaat  tat  the  gas  company  having  been  ob- 
ttoed  in  1823,  nnd  that  for  the  water  company  in 
n6L  An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1720, 
Oder  the  anthority  of  which  the  Douglas  was  made 
asvicshle  to  Ha  j auction  with  the  Ribble.  Ample 
caasl  eonaumiemtion  is  supplied  by  means  of  the 
LiTcrpool  and  Leeds  canal,  along  which  goods  are 
•eat,  aot  only  to  these  two  places,  but  also,  by 
BKaasaf  their  branches,  to  most  parts  of  England. 
The  priadpal  naanafiurtures  are  those  of  calico, 
AotiaaB,  and  other  cotton  goods,  linens,  checks,  &c., 
besides  the  spinning  of  cotton  yam  to  a  great  ex- 
mt  There  are  also  manu&ctories  of  edge-tools, 
braaea  artidea,  spades,  and  other  agricultural  im- 
^leacBts.  In  these  many  steam  engines  are  em- 
|loycd.  Coal  ia  found  to  a  oonsidenU)le  extent  in 
the  vidnity,  and  is  sent  along  the  canal  to  Man- 
f^mttr  and  other  places.  It  returns  two  members 
to  parliament.  Popukition  in  1821,  17,716;  in 
l«I,M,774. 

WIGHT,  Ielb  op;  an  island  of  England,  on  the 

fsart  of  Haaspabire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 

<hmael  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to  seven  miles. 

FcosB  the  eastern  to  the  western  angle  it  measures 

waHy  twenty-lbor   miles,  and  from   the  north- 

0s  ta  the  soothem  about  twelve.   Its  form  is  that 

«f  sa  trrcfnlar  ellipsis,  and  it  has  been  compared  to 

^  shape  of  a  tarbot.     It  contracts  at  its  two  ex- 

frvaatirs,  and  is  very  narrow  towards  the  west. 

The  entire  circumference  b  generally  set  down  at 

ahoat  sixty  miles,   and  the  island  contains  from 

13QJ0O0  to  130,000  acres  of  hmd,  of  which  a  great 

isrtion  is  very  productive.     The  high  downs  are 

oidlcnt  shecp-walka,  and  the  fiums  are  generally 

M  eoBtrircd  as  to  unite  pasture  with  arable  land. 

As  old  boast  of  the  peasants  is,  that  this  beautiful 

^^•d  yields  seven  times  as  mucl|as  its  inhabitants 

^■■ae.     At  n  very  early  timelt  exported  a  con- 

■fanUe  quantity  o(  wool.     Through  the  middle 

^fte  island  extends  a  range  of  high  hills,  affording 

^■Hading  views  over  every  part  of  the  isle,  with 

%«BBBn  on  the  aouth  side,  and  on  the  north  the 

MfiU  eoaat  of  Hampshire.     The  general  cha- 

*yiirtici  of  the  scenery  by  land  are  gracefulness 

agfatiEsy,  the  eentrsl  rsnge  of  downs,  though  at 


some  points  bold,  not  attaining  to  sublimity.  It 
offers  that  blending  pasture  and  pastoral  life,  with 
arable  land,  farming,  and  gardening,  which  is  al- 
ways so  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  imagination.  In 
former  times  the  isle  was  uncommonly  rich  in 
forest  scenery,  and  although  some  of  the  woods 
have  wholly  disappeared  to  supply  timber  to  the 
dock-yards  of  Portsmouth,  and  others  have  been 
much  thinned,  the  country  is  still  well  sprinkled 
with  trees.  The  almost  invariable  recurrence  of 
fine  woodland  scenery,  in  connexion  with  glimpses 
of  the  sea,  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  >  Water  is  not  wanting.  Besides  the  rivers 
Yar  and  Medina,  which  flow  right  across  the  island 
from  south  to  north,  and  admit  vessels  with  their 
snow-white  sails  far  inland,  among  trees  and  hills, 
there  are  numerous  streams  and  springs  of  less  note 
scattered  over  the  country.  The  land  around  the 
coast  is  in  some  parts  very  high,  and  frequented 
by  immense  numbers  of  marine  birds,  as  puffins, 
razor-bills,  will-cocks,  gulls,  cormorants,  Cornish- 
choughs,  daws,  starlings  and  wild  pigeons,  some 
of  which  come,  at  stated  times,  to  lay  their  eggs 
and  breed,  while  others  remain  there  all  the  year. 
The  higher  parts  of  the  isle  are  composed  of  calca- 
reous matter,  of  a  chalky  nature,  incumbent  on 
schistus.  The  limestone  is  burned  for  manure. 
Native  alum  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Alum 
bay :  pipe-day  is  likewise  very  plentiful  in  different 
parts  of  the  isle ;  and  chalybeate  springs  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  trade 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  flourishing ;  the  harbour  of 
Gowes  is  particularly  convenient  for  shipping  and 
unshipping  merchandise.  (See  Coweti).  The  na- 
tural division  of  the  island  is  very  clearly  marked ; 
a  centrical  chain  of  hills  and  downs  cuts  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  one  being  north  and 
the  other  south.  The  southern  part,  which  is  far- 
ther from  the  Hampshire  coast,  and  much  the  more 
picturesque,  bold,  and  secluded  of  the  two,  is  com- 
monly  called  the  **  back  of  the  island."  Another 
natural  division  into  east  and  west  is  formed  by 
the  river  Medina,  which,  rising  at  the  foot  of  St 
Catherine's  down,  traverses  the  island,  and  falls 
into  the  Solent  Strait  at  Cowes.  The  country  to 
the  east  of  the  river,  called  East  Medina,  and  that 
on  the  other  side,  called  West  Medina,  are  nearly 
equal  in  extent  of  territory.  The  whole  of  the 
island  is  politically  subdivided  into  thirty  parishes, 
fourteen  of  which  are  to  the  east  of  the  river  and 
sixteen  to  the  west.  The  entire  population  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1831, 
was  35,363  persons.  Previously  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  the  isle  returned  six  members  to 
parliament ;  that  is  to  say,  two  for  the  borough  of 
Newport,  two  for  Yarmouth,  and  two  for  New- 
town ;  but  since  that  great  constitutional  change, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  being  detached  from  Hampshire 
and  becoming  a  county  of  itaelf,  returns  one  mem- 
ber as  such,  and  only  two  borough  members  for 
Newport,  Yarmouth  and  Newtown  being  both  dis- 
franchised. Newport,  which  is  now  the  capital, 
though  Carisbrook  enjoyed  that  honour  in  old 
times,  contains  a  population  of  above  4,.^00  per- 
sons,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
activity. 

WIOTON ;  a  small  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  in 
Wigtonshire,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  north 
side  of  the  Bladenoch  Muter,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Cree  or  bay  of  Wigton,  at  the  distance  of  105 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  fifty-eight  from  Dumfries. 
Population  of  the  burgh  and  parish  in  1831,  2337. 
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WIOTONSHIRE-  a  countv  oceupying  the; 
fouth- western  extremity  of  ScotUnd,  forming  the 
western  part  of  the  ancient  district  of  GaUoway. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, or  Eastern  GaUoway,  also  by  Wigton 
bay ;  the  Irish  sea  limits  it  on  the  south  and  west ; 
and  it  has  Ayrshire  on  the  north.  The  shire  ex- 
tends between  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  between  thirty  and  thirty- 
one  miles  from  east  to  west.  In  this  extent  is  com- 
prehended the  large  bay  of  Luce,  which  indents  it 
throughout  an  extent  of  fifteen  miles  on  the  south- 
em  side ;  and  Loch  Ryan,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  indents 
it  on  the  northern  side  eight  and  a  half  miles.  The 
bay  of  Luce,  by  so  deeply  indenting  the  land,  forms 
two  peninsuUe,  and  these  projections  have  been  long 
kuoMm  by  the  Celtic  name  of  the  Rkmns  of  GaU 
loMHOf.  The  peninsula  on  the  east  receives  the  lo- 
cal name  of  the  Mockers,  The  superficial  contents 
may  be  deemed  about  309.7^  statute  acres. 

The  shire  of  Wigton  rests  upon  a  southern  expo- 
sure r  and  its  waters  generally  descend  to  the  Irish 
sea.  The  climate  is  moist,  with  winds  from  the 
south-west,  which  prevail  during  the  great-est  part 
of  the  year,  and  usually  bring  with  them  rains ;  yet 
when  proper  attention  is  used  by  the  agriculturist, 
the  moisture  of  the  climate  is  but  seldom  injurious 
to  the  products  of  the  earth.  Snows  seldom  lie 
long ;  and  frosts  are  not  usually  severe,  or  of  long 
endurance.  This  shire  b  one  of  the  lowest  dis- 
tricts in  Scotland ;  and  its  diminutive  hills  are  ge- 
nerally pretty  free  from  the  obtrusion  of  rocks. 
The  best  lands  lie  near  the  shore ;  the  inland  divi- 
sions being  more  elevated  and  largely  mixed  with 
heath  and  moss.  The  shire  has  no  considerable 
rivers.  The  chief  are  the  Cree,  the  Bladenoch, 
and  the  Tarf,  with  a  few  of  smaller  size.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  soil  of  the  district  is  of  a  hasel 
colour ;  and  is  of  that  species,  which  b  sometimes 
termed  a  dry  loam,  though  often  it  inclines  to  a 
gravelly  nature.  It  principally  lies  upon  a  bed  of 
sehiMttiM,  and  primary  strata.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  Rhinns,  sandstone  occurs.  Quarries  of  slate 
have  been  found  of  different  qualities.  There  is 
no  coal,  at  least  for  any  useful  purpose ;  and  al- 
though there  b  plenty  of  iron  ore,  it  b  of  little 
value  from  the  abeence  of  coaL  Lead  mines  were 
formerly  wrought  with  the  greatest  success. 

Wigtonshire  comprehends  seventeen  parbhes,  and 
three  royal  burghs,  Wigton,  Whithorn,  and  Stran- 
raer, with  several  thriving  villages  and  burghs  of 
barony,  as  Newton-Stewart,  GarUestown,  Glenluce, 
Port-Patrick,  he.  It  has  a  number  of  small  sea- 
ports or  natural  harbours,  chiefly  in  the  western 
peninsula.  It  likewise  possesses  a  number  of  splen- 
did mansions,  the  teats  of  its  nobility  and  gentry. 
In  1821,  the  population  was  15,637  males,  and 
17,603  females;  total  33,240:  in  1831,  17.078 
males,  and  19.180  females  ;  total  36,258. 

WIGWAM ;  a  name  given  by  the  English  to 
the  huts  or  cabins  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
This  word,  as  we  learn  from  Eliot's  Indian  Gram- 
mar (printed  in  1666),  b  a  corruption  of  the  In- 
dian compound  wehaoom-^U,  which  signifies,  in  his 
house.  The  corresponding  word  in  the  Delaware 
language  is  written  by  the  German  missionary  BIr 
Zeisberger,  wihtam, 

WILBERFORCB,  William,  a  distingubhed 
philanthropist,  whose  exertions  to  procure  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  give  him  a  high  rank 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  was 
bom  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  24th  August,  1759,  of 


which  place  hb  grand&ther  bad  been  twiet  ■■yiir. 
His  fiither  died  when  he  was  yooiif,  and,  ta  1774L 
he  was  sent  to  St  John's  college,  Cambri%««  wWrr 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr  Pitt.  Mr  W^ 
berforce  came  into  a  good  fortune,  and  «■•  elcrud 
member  of  parliament  for  Hull,  in  1780.  Dtimf 
thb  parliament,  he  did  not  take  any  very  activt 
part  in  politics.  He  was  abo  elected  is  ITM. 
and,  owing  to  the  partiality  of  the  people  far  M* 
Pitt's  friends,  was  also  chosen  for  the  cwuity  «i 
York :  he  therefore  made  hb  elecdoa  Car  thai 
county.  In  1787»  he  brought  forward  m  mtftiam 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  [ 
a  great  number  of  peritions  in  fiivoor  of  tkat  i 
sure.  The  minbter  spoke  b  fiivour  of  the 
tion,  bot  suffered  the  motion  to  be  lost.  Tbe  acst 
year,  Mr  Wilberforce  being  ill,  Mr  Pitt  hvoi^cai 
on  the  motion,  and  the  qoestioa  was  carried  witU 
out  a  divbion ;  but  it  went  no  fbrtber.  It  wrm  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  Mr  Pitt;  ihoae  pomwr 
was  then  at  its  zenith,  could  carry  every  acaam 
but  this.  Mr  Wilberforce  bad  mnA  to  nmumil 
with  before  he  completed  hb  obyect;  aad  all  hm 
could  do  was  to  procure  some  regolatkiSM  fr  vo«r- 
able  to  the  slaves  during  their  passage.  TW  ca^ 
dition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indie*  was*  Imw« 
ever,  greatly  improved.  While  Mr  Pitt  waa  mtm^ 
ter,  every  trick  was  tried  to  avoid  the  q«rstJMS« 
till  Mr  Fox  and  hb  friends  succeeded  to  po«r-. 
when,  to  their  honour,  he  and  hb  friends  cmi*^ 
the  measure.  The  influence  of  Mr  Wilberlarec  m 
the  house  of  commons  was  extraordioary  ;  aad,  M 
one  time,  during  the  French  war,  an  appear a»ee  «l 
defection  on  the  part  of  Wilberforce  aad  kb  frwsili 
induced  Pitt  to  open  a  treaty  with  Fraaee.  la 
1812,  after  having  sat  for  Yorkshire  ia  eix  parfca- 
meats,  he  withdrew  from  the  repreaeotatioo ;  aad« 
until  1825,  when  he  retired  from  parlianeat,  W  sb« 
for  the  borough  of  Bramber,  as  tbe  aomnre  of  I  « 
kinsman,  lord  Carrington.  From  the  time  of  ks 
retirement,  he  lived  principally  at  Highwood  Hill^ 
a  small  estate  near  London.  About  1891,  kcai  ^ 
losses,  sustained  through  the  eoatmemal  dwappcaat^ 
ment  of  his  eldest  son,  compelled  him,  wit^  kt^ 
wife,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  partooages  of  twtJ 
of  his  sons,  who  were  both  in  the  church.  H*  dir^ 
on  the  28th  July,  1833,  shortly  after  the  go«m  i 
ment  plan  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  ia  ta4 
British  colonies  had  passed  in  the  house  of  Coc^ 
mons.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Westaarstri 
abbey,  and  hb  funeral  was  attended  by  dtatbiguafti 
ed  men  of  all  parties.  In  1838,  hb  saeoioiT*  wrri 
published  by  hb  sons,  in  5  vols.,  12aM>.,  CHOfain  x^ 
extracts  from  hb  diaries,  journals,  and  letters.  X>\^ 
ring  his  lifetime,  Mr  Wilberforce  published  a  Pr«r 
tiad  View  of  the  prevailing  Religioos  System  %-*\ 
Professed  Christians  in  the  higher  aod  middle  claai  1 1 
of  tbe  Country  contrasted  with  real  Chrtataaaitj 
(1797) ;  an  Apology  for  the  Christian  S«bhB£i 
(1799) ;  a  Letter  on  the  Abolition  of  tlie  SUv«i 
Trade  (1807);  and  Substance  of  hb  Speeckn  a« 
the  bill  for  promoting  the  Religioos  uiatmctiM 
of  the  Natives  of  Britiih  Indb  (lMl3). 

WILD  RICE  {xixumia  a^matico) ;  a  large  kin 
of  grass,  which  grows  in  shallow  water  or  miry  aitMa 
tions,  in  many  parts  of  North  America.  The  stca 
b  seven  or  eight  feet  high ;  the  leaves  broad  aad  seal 
tering ;  and  the  flowers  dbpoaed  in  a  large  ters:'-4 
panide.  spreading  at  tbe  base  and  spiked  at  the  sum 
mit.  The  female  flowers  are  awned,  oprtght,  ur  i 
form  the  terminating  spike,  while  the  male  are  r&«  ] 
ding,  and  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  spreftJ.B] 
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knacblHi ;  the  lUmeiit  are  tiz  in  number ;  the 
■eedt  9te  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  farina- 
astm^  and  afford  a  rery  good  meal,  which  is  much 
tstd  by  the  IndiaBs  in  those  districts  where  the 
fkm  alMMinds.  The  seeds  drop  off  with  the  slight- 
<«  Mow ;  and  the  Indians  collect  them  by  bend- 
mf  the  plants,  and  beating  them  over  their  canoes. 
Tbt  wild  rice  grows  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
tetCH  and  in  Canada.  It  is  extremely  abundant 
•iosg  the  muddy  shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  forms 
tW  chief  attraction  for  the  immense  flocJu  of  reed- 
htiB  and  Mack-birds  which  annually  resort  thither 
u  the  aotamn.  Owing  to  the  different  features  of 
\m  Cbempeake  and  Hudson,  it  is  rare  on  their 
ibons,  aad  on  most  of  their  branches.  It  is  roost 
tWadaat  in  the  north-west,  being  found  as  fiir  as 
Uofade  5I*>,  on  lake  Winnipeg;  but  it  does  not 
exist  oa  the  jffisaouri,  or  west  of  the  8t  Peters,  a 
briBib  of  the  Upper  Biissisappi.  This  plant,  may, 
p<Ths{is,  at  some  future  day,  exert  considerable  influ- 
cMe  gn  the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  render 
popaleus  many  districts  in  the  extreme  north  which 
an  sow  eoQsidered  uninhabitable.  Another  and  lar- 
pr  ipccies  of  ztzamm  is  found  in  the  more  southern 
psrti  of  the  United  States,  which  is  distinguished 
^  ksTing  the  male  and  female  flowers  intermixed. 
WILHELMSHOHE  {WOUam^a  Height),  for- 
■oiy  WfiatenMtein,  and  during  the  brief  existence 
«f  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  called  NapoUon*B 
tnU,  is  a  castle  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Hesse- 
Cuid,  a  league  distant  from  Cassel,  the  usual  sum- 
■«r  mdcace  of  the  monarch.  Art  and  nature 
karc  vied  in  adorning  it.  An  alley  of  linden-trees 
b«ds  from  Cassel  to  the  foot  of  the  elevation  on 
vfatch  the  palace  stands.  The  most  remarkable 
objects  in  this  plmce  are,  I.  The  palace  of  the  elec- 
tor 1  The  great  fountain,  a  column  of  water 
vWh  asy  be  made  to  rise  190  feet  high.  Its  dia- 
occer  ii  ome  indiea.  3.  The  great  cascade.  The 
mta  lalU  104  feet,  in  a  stream  eighteen  feet  wide 
sad  «M  foot  in  thickness.  4.  The  Carlsberg 
(C3Mrl«s  Botintain),  with  its  cascades,  erected,  in 
l^U  by  the  Italian  architect  Giov.  Franc.  Guer- 
•cri.  Here  is  a  grotto,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
kmM  220  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  falls  over 
iW  grotto  into  the  basin,  and  thence  in  a  triple 
■Mle,  900  Rhenish  feet  lon^  &nd  40  feet  wide, 
it  utervsls  of  150  feet  are  basins.  On  both  sides 
ctf  the  rssoade,  842  steps  lead  up  to  the  palace, 
aOfd.  on  account  of  its  form,  the  octagon.  At  the 
b»i  oif  this  building  is  a  basin  150  feet  in  diameter, 
u  wbch  a  rock,  lying  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  above, 
SBvsrt  the  body  of  the  giant  Enceladus.  His  mouth 
»  •evm  feet  wide,  and  sends  forth  a  mass  of  water 
ti  feet  high.  In  the  back-ground  of  the  basin  is  a 
rstco,  on  one  aide  of  which  is  a  centaur,  on  the 
stWr  a  &uu«  both  of  which  blow  through  copper 
tarn  as  long  as  the  water  plays.  There  is  siso 
■Mhrr  basin,  provided  with  a  grotto  and  a  statue 
^  Pciyphenus,  which  plays  when  the  water  flow^ 
BWore  t^  grotto  is  the  artichoke  basin,  o%ving  its 
■as  to  sa  enormous  artichoke  of  stone,  from  the 
Wfci  of  which  twelve  fountains  spring,  of  which 
^k  the  centre  rises  forty  feet.  The  giant  cas- 
^ '  M  the  palaee  is  called)  is  remarkable  in  various 
^ipMti.  It  has  192  Tuscan  columns,  each  48 
kM  kigh,  which  support  the  third  story.  On  a 
^■ifem  extemliog  over  the  whole  building,  stands 
^fpmid  96  feet  high,  at  the  summit  of  which,  on 
t  Htstal  eleven  feet  high,  stands  the  colossal 
■Mt  of  the  Fameae  Hercules,  called,  by  the  peo- 
|ii  rf  the  aeigbboorbood,  the  great  Ckrutopher, 


It  is  of  copper,  tbirfy-one  feet  high.  In  his  club 
there  is  sufficient  room  for  twelve  men.  There  is 
a  door  in  it,  from  which  a  splendid  view  is  pre- 
sented of  the  surrounding  country.  Among  the 
other  curiosities  are  a  remarkable  bridge,  a  roman- 
tic cascade,  a  Chinese  village,  &c. 

WILKES,  John,  a  political  character  of  tempo- 
rary celebrity,  born  in  London,  in  1727,  was  the 
second  son  of  an  opulent  distiller.  After  prelimi- 
nary education,  under  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Aylesbury,  be  was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Leyden.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1749,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  classical  and 
general  knowledge,  and  soon  after  married  a  lady  of 
large  fortune.  One  daughter  was  the  fruit  of  this 
union,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  living  a  licen- 
tious life ;  and  he  soon  after  finally  separated  from 
his  wife.  In  1757,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament 
for  the  burgh  of  Aylesbury,  and  involved  his  affairs 
by  the  expenses  of  the  election.  He  went  into  par- 
liament under  the  auspices  of  earl  Temple,  through 
whose  interest  he  was  also  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Bucks 'militia.  His  early  career  was 
by  no  means  conspicuous ;  but  on  the  secession  of 
earl  Temple  and  Mr  Pitt  from  the  ministry,  in  1762, 
he  attained  considerable  reputation  by  some  pam- 
phlets attacking  the  administration,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  earl  of  Bute.  He  extended  his  hostility 
not  only  to  that  nobleman,  but  to  his  country,  and, 
by  his  paper  entitled  the  North  Briton,  rendered 
antipathy  to  Scotland  prevalent  in  England.  These 
papers  hastened  the  resignation  of  lord  Bute,  which 
took  place  in  April  1763.  In  the  same  month  ap- 
peared the  famous  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton, 
which  commented  on  the  king's  speech  in  such  caus- 
tic terras,  that  a  prosecution  was  determined  upon. 
The  home  secretary,  in  consequence,  issued  a  general 
warrant,  or  one  in  which  particular  names  are  not 
specified,  ordering  the  apprehension  of  the  authors, 
printers,  and  publishers  of  the  paper  in  question.  Un 
this  warrant  Wilkes,  among  others,  was  appre- 
hended ;  but  he  asserted  the  illegality  of  the  war- 
rant,  and  refusing  to  answer  interrogatories,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Some  days  after,  he 
was  brought,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  before  chief 
justice  Pratt,  of  the  common  pleas,  who  declared 
the  judgment  of  that  court  that  general  warrants 
were  illegal,  and  he  was  consequently  discharged, 
amidst  the  general  rejoicings  of  the  populace. 
Aided  by  lord  Temple,  he  brought  actions  against 
the  secretary  of  state,  under  secretaries,  messen- 
gers, and  every  person  employed  in  the  transaction, 
in  which  the  prosecutors  obtained  dam^es,  which 
were  paid  by  the  crown.  Not  content  with  this 
escape,  he  reprinted  the  obnoxious  North  Briton, 
which  produced  a  regular  prosecution  to  conviction; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  having  fought  a  duel  with  a 
Mr  Martin,  in  which  he  was  dangerously  wounded, 
he  withdrew  to  France.  The  result  of  his  non-ap- 
pearunce  to  meet  the  prosecution  was  expulsion 
from  the  house  of  commons.  A  second  charge  was 
also  brought  against  him  for  printing  an  obscene 
poem,  entitled  an  Essay  on  Women,  and  he  was 
found  guilty  of  blasphemy  as  well  as  libel,  added  to 
which,  his  continued  absence,  produced  outlawry, 
and  thus  the  ministerial  triumph  was  complete.  He 
in  vain  made  attempts  to  procure  the  reversal  of  bis 
outlawry ;  but  trusting  to  his  popularity,  he  ven- 
tured to  return,  on  a  change  of  ministry,  and  to 
deliver  himself  into  custody.  Notwithstanding  his 
imprisonment,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  by  a  vast  minority ;  and  soon 
D  t 
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after  hii  outlawry  was  discussed  at  rarious  hearings, 
and  solemnly  reversed ;  but  this  did  not  procure  his 
liberty ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  ao  imprisonment 
of  twenty-two  months,  and  a  fine  of  £1000.  In 
1769,  in  consequence  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  him, 
in  censure  of  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  to 
a  magistrate,  advising  the  employment  of  the  mili- 
tary  in  repression  of  the  riots  which  were  the  result 
of  Mr  Wilkes's  confinement,  he  was  again  expelled 
the  house.  Thb  measure  being  followed  by  his 
immediate  re-election,  he  was  declared  incapable  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  existing  parliament,  and 
colonel  Luttrell  set  up  against  him,  who  was  de- 
clared the  sitting  member  for  Middlesex  at  the  next 
election,  although  the  votes  for  him  did  not  amount 
to  a  fourth  part  of  those  for  Wilkes — a  decision 
which  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  excited  dis- 
gust even  among  those  who  disliked  the  person  thus 
opposed.  In  return  for  the  loss  of  hb  seat,  he  was 
elected  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  With- 
out, and  in  this  magistracy  displayed  his  usual  spi- 
rit against  illegal  authority.  The  house  of  commons 
having  summoned  some  printers  in  the  city  before 
them,  for  publishing  their  speeches,  they  neglected 
to  attend,  when  a  royal  proclamation  was  obtained 
for  apprehending  them ;  and  when,  on  its  authority, 
one  of  the  printers  was  carried  before  alderman 
Wilkes,  he,  who  deemed  the  apprehension  a  breach 
of  the  prif  ileges  of  the  dty,  discharged  the  printer, 
and  ordered  the  captor  to  give  bail.  The  lord- 
mayor  Oliver,  and  alderman  Crosby,  acted  the  same 
way  in  regard  to  two  other  printers,  for  which,  be- 
ing memlMrs  of  the  house  of  commons,  they  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  while  Wilkes  being  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  instead 
of  obeying,  wrote  to  the  speaker,  and  claimed  his 
seat.  The  house  was  now  sensible  of  the  difficulty 
in  which  it  had  involved  itself,  and  found  no  better 
expedient  to  save  its  credit  than  an  adjournment 
beyond  the  day  on  which  he  was  ordered  to  attend. 
In  1772,  he  was  chosen  sheriff,  and,  in  1774, 
elected  mavor ;  and  he  knew  so  %rell  both  how  to 
acquire  and  to  retain  poptdarity,  that,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
once  more  chosen  member  for  Bliddlesex.  In  par- 
liament he  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  measures 
which  led  to  the  American  war,  but  did  not  render 
himself  very  conspicuous  as  a  speaker.  In  1779,  he 
was  chosen,  by  a  great  majority.chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don, which  lucrative  office,  so  necessary  to  his  brok- 
en fo'^tune,  he  held  for  the  remabder  of  his  life.  In 
1792,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  North  administra- 
tion, the  obnoxious  resolutions  against  him  were, 
on  bis  own  motion,  expun^d  from  the  journals  of 
the  house;  from  which  time,  although,  in  17B4, 
once  more  re-elected  member  for  bliddlesex,  he 
deemed  himself  '*  a  fire  burnt  out.*'  He  died 
December  26, 1797.  t^gtd  seventy ;  for  some  years 
previously  to  which  event  he  was  comparatively 
forgotten.  Wilkes,  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  did 
not  reach  beyond  mediocrity.  His  private  character 
was  very  licentious,  but  he  possessed  elegant  man- 
ners, fine  taste,  ready  wit,  and  pleasing  ccmversa- 
tion.  His  Letters  and  Speeches  were  published  by 
himself  in  1787 ;  and  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
bis  conduct  by  the  Letters  from  the  Tear  1774  to 
the  Tear  1796,  to  his  Daughter  (1804,  4  volumes 
12mo.).  His  correspondence,  in  5  volumes,  was 
also  published,  with  a  Blemoir  by  Almon,  in  1805 
(5  volomM^ 

WILKIEC  WiLLUM,  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
which  obtained  a  temporary  celebrity,  was  born  in 


the  county  of  Linlithgow,  Seotkad,  m  tW  Mk 
Oct.,  1721.  His  father,  a  small  turner,  tamtnwwd 
to  gi\e  him  a  liberal  education,  and  at  the  agv  cf 
thirteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edtabargfc. 
Before  be  completed  his  academical  eovne.  ihr 
death  of  his  fether  obliged  him  to  pay  attft>o»  t* 
the  farm,  which  was  the  only  inhentaace  of  hi^ 
self  and  three  sisters.  He  still,  however,  pe«ao- 
cuted  his  studies,  and  was  admitted  a  | 
the  church  of  Scotland.  In  1759,  he  [ 
Epigoniad,  an  epic,  which  met  with  aiMeh  i 
especially  in  Scotland ;  and,  in  1750,  he  wa 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  natv 
St  Andrews.  After  settling  in  8t  Andrcwa,  tW 
poet  purchased  some  acres  of  land,  and  mwiJ  hie 
fiuming  occupations,  in  which  he  ■MCceedeJ  ao  wvil 
as  to  leave  at  his  death  property  to  the  wmammt  of 
£3000.  Sogsetime  after  his  appointaacst  to  tW 
professorship,  the  university  conferred  on  ksai»  ■»  a 
mark  of  its  sense  of  his  merits,  the  degree  «f  4mam 
in  divinity.  In  1768,  Dr  Wilkie  published  m  nem 
of  sixteen  **  Moral  Fables,  in  Verse,"  8«o.;  hsi 
these,  though  sufficiently  ingenious  piodnitiiMt, 
did  not  advance  him  much  further  in  pnhbe  fwrwv 
as  a  poet.  After  a  lingering  indisposttioa,  ke  Smd 
at  St  Andrews,  on  the  10th  Oct.  1773,  in  tkeitty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

WILKINS,  John,  bishop  of  Chester,  n  Itmmtd 
prelate  of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  wna  bnrs  m 
1614,  and,  after  receiving  the  mdiments  of  a  doa- 
sical  education  at  a  private  seminary  in  Oxtei*  ma 
matriculated  at  New-inn  hall  in  1037,  vUck  hm 
afterwards  left  for  Msgdalen  halL  Having  i 
holy  orders,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  { 
tic  chaplain  to  the  count  palatine  of  tho 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  hb  o^ 
and  discourses  manifested  hb  adherence  to  tW 
popular  party,  and  hb  conduct  was  rewarded  by  the 
headship  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  for  nrfasc^ 
celibacy  was  a  qualification.  In  1656,  he  ■aerit^ 
the  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  the  protoctar 
gave  his  brother-in-law  a  dispensation,  which  pro- 
vented  his  losing  hb  preferment.  In  1650,  W  re- 
ceived the  headship  of  Trinity  college,  Painbridft ; 
but,  on  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  tkc  faQ 
ing  year,  he  was  ejected.  But,  in  16681  he 
elevated  to  the  episcopal  bench,  through  tbe  i 
of  Buckingham.  As  a  mathematician  and  n  | 
pher,  Wilkins  exhibited  considerable  acoCfoeaa  a*4 
ingenuity.  Hb  opinions  of  the  practkafatUty  of  a 
passage  to  the  moon,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in- 
habited, are  expressed  in  hb  work  cntHM  tke 
Discovery  of  a  New  World,  or  a  Discoorae  oai  the 
World  in  the  Moon  (8vo.,  1638).  In  16*0.  W 
publbhed  a  second  treatise,  the  object  of  whbJi  m 
to  prove  that  the  earth  b  a  new  planet.  Hb  stWr 
writings  are.  Mercury,  or  the  Secret  and  Senn 
Messenger  (1641);  Mathematical  Magic  (I6i8  ; 
Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Gift  of  Preaching;  Oa  tW 
Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Rriigioa ;  a  I>w. , 
course  concerning  Providence;  an  Essay  tows^  a, 
Real  Character  and  Philosophical  !  angosf «  (Cniio),  \ 
Ik.  He  was  one  of  the  literary  persom^ca  ^'^^ 
received  a  charter  of  incorporation  £roa>  Chnrlea  IL, 
under  the  name  of  the  rojfcl  wodeijf.  Bishop  WU. 
kins  died  in  1672. 

WILL.  The  will  of  van  b  the  power  w^sc^ 
gives  direction  to  hb  fisqiAties.  What  we  call  tW  j 
rational  trill,  is  the  volition  operated  on  by  cxterwal  i 
influences,  directing  it  to  the  attninaaent  of  onp^i 
posed  good,  or  the  avoidance  of  soppooed  enL  i 
Thb  inll  even  brutes  have,  aa  they  are  impnMe  of 
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■stkiBf  ^bm  agreeabk  uid  thonning  tbe  disagreeable ; 
bat  oC  viU  to  m  higber  tense,  as  influenced  bj  tbe 
■Bol  pnnciple  to  seek  wbat  is  good  in  itself,  witb- 
to  present  pleasure  or  pain,  brutes  are 
Le.  Rational  will  presupposes  liberty  of 
Moral  Hberty  consists  in  tbe  power  of  de- 
j  ACCordiDg  to  reason ;  but  tbe  will  of  man 
n  arver  goreraed  by  a  simple  reference  to  tbe 
h^kert  good:  sucb  purity  of  purpose  can  be 
■uibed  only  to  the  Deity.  Tbe  freedom  of  tbe 
wiD  M  eaaentiml  to  moral  action,  and  is  tbe  great 
*gw>ctioB  of  mmn  from  tbe  brute ;  yet  it  is  not 
««ff  to  recoocile  it  metapbysically  witb  the  influ- 
rwi  of  external  things  upon  tbe  mind,  and  with 
tW  fareknowledge  of  God.  To  determine  bow  far 
tW  bvasB  will  is  free,  and  bow  &r  it  is  subjected 
ta  ■BfOBtrollAble  influences,  has  always  been  tbe 
great  iiB  of  the  metaphysician  and  tbe  moralist. 
Bn  to  give  m.  proper  view  of  a  subject  so  profound, 
M  BBfimited,  and  ao  variously  treated,  would  far 
«x»ad  the  Ihnita  whidi  the  character  of  this  work 

jlCKJIDCa. 

WILL,  o&  TESTAMENT  (uUima  volwUat,  last 
«31^  l»  tbe  Abstract,  there  is  a  contradiction  in 
*^  ides  of  m.  will,  beoinse,  whilst  all  the  authority 
ni  ohHgatioii  of  •  will  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  a 
sciety,  to  which  he  who  makes  tbe  will  belongs, 
lit  person  who  claims  the  assistance  of  tbe  society. 
Ha,  m  fact,  eeaaed  to  belong  to  it,  and  all  mutual 
obKgatians  between  him  and  the  society  have  been 
aKsolred  bj  his  death.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  b  aoiDethtng  unpbilosophical  in  the  idea  that 
a  beiqg.  do  longer  a  member  of  a  society,  shall 
ncTerthidcaa  influence  it  by  his  previous  will.  But, 
OB  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  in  support  of  tbe 
nght  of  making  wHls  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
asartionrd  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  and 
rvcn  reteivCT  additional  security  with  the  progress 
of  cmlizatkm.  Our  Hmits  do  not  permit  us  to  go 
mto  the  &csssion  of  these  reasons.  We  will  only 
rtnsrfc  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  dis- 
rovtioa  to  acquire  property,  and  the  secure  posses- 
ana  of  It  when  acquired,  are  the  foundation  and 
•sfegaards  of  civilization ;  and  this  disposition  to 
irqaire,  and  the  feeling  of  complete  ownership,  are 
fiVBdf  prooMited  by  the  liberty  to  dispose  freely  of 
seqsred  property,  even  after  death. 

The  idea  of  a  will  does  not  exist  among  nations 
m  their  earliest  stages.  They  admit  the  right  of 
testaments  with  reluctance,  and  under  great 
oaa«  and  render  tbe  execution  of  the  right 
lU,  hy  sorronnding  it  with  formalities,  which 
Ce  that  such  a  disposition  takes  place  only 
the  consent  of  the  society,  and  is  valid  only 
Its  authority.  In  Rome,  this  right  was  ex- 
hy  the  twelve  tables,  to  every  fiither  of  a 
{pater  famaHaz  mti  leyasait  titper  pecunia 
ret  mta,  UajuM  eUo) ;  but  the  earliest  form 
if  ankiag  wills  was  to  declare  one's  own  will  in  tbe 
OMeshBes  of  the  people  {ealatia  comitHa),  or  ia  the 
pamaoe  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  collected  for  a 
F  ■Sltfy  expedition  (m  proeinctu).  Among  the 
;  vdnt  Germans,  the  right  of  disposing  by  will  was 
only  to  free  persons  sufficiently  vigorous 
w  **  without  support,  without  a  staff,"  (ia»- 

I^AHf  9mJ  Mmatahi'),  and  the  right  could  be  ex- 
*jwi  oaly  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Re- 
Mfliaas  additional  to  those  which  proceed  from  a 
tftosi  'mcapaaij  to  perform  a  valid  act,  have  al- 
$*"  ^fiiHeaded  the  right  of  making  a  will :  thus,  in 
■^  Ibieigneis  were  not  allowed  to  bequeath 
•■f^wperty  (this  restriction  was  preserved  in  the 


droit  ifaubaine  in  France  until  tbe  revolution) :  in 
Germany,  none  but  free  persons  had  this  right,  and 
even  they  could  not  dispose  of  inherited  estates. 
Such  limitations  have  been  gradually  abolished  in 
modem  times :  still,  however,  in  favour  of  children, 
parents,  grand-parents,  &c.,  many  are  yet  con- 
tinued in  various  parts  of  Europe;  for  instance, 
testators  are  not  allowed  to  bequeath  tbe  whole  of 
their  property  away  from  their  natural  heirs.  Per- 
sons of  full  age,  sound  mind,  reputable  deportment, 
and  capable  of  making  known  their  intentions,  are 
gener^y  allowed  to  make  a  will.  Of  course,  the 
testator  cannot  dispose  of  any  thing  of  which  he 
has  not  the  full  property,  such  as  fiefs,  entailed 
estates,  &c. 

In  the  Roman  law,  the  doctrine  of  wills  and 
testaments  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
earliest  foundations  of  their  national  law,  witb  their 
religion  by  tbe  $acra  privata,  with  the  ancient 
rights  of  their  gentes,  with  their  views  of  the  com- 
plete property  of  a  'citizen  (dominium  ex  jure  Quiri- 
tium)  and  of  mere  possesion  (quod  in  bonis  est), 
with  their  sptem  of  slavery,  and  their  public  law. 
Hence  this  doctrine  is  so  interwoven  with  their 
whole  law,  and  is  marked  by  so  many  peculiarities ; 
for  instance,  that  a  testament  must  idways  embrace 
the  whole  property  left  (nesio  pro  parte  testatua, 
pro  parte  inteatatua  decedere  poteatY  which  has  been 
abolished  in  the  modern  ccKdes  (rrussian  Code  i, 
xii,  256;  Austrian  Civil  Code  i,  556).  The  Ro- 
man  law  has,  notwithstanding  all  these  peculiari- 
ties, become  general  in  modem  Europe,  and  has 
found  its  way  even  to  England  (as  testaments  there 
come  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts),  where  it  still  exists  with  some  modifica- 
tions. In  Germany,  too,  tbe  Roman  law  is  yet 
the  law  of  tbe  land,  wherever  it  has  not  been  ex- 
pressly changed,  and  there  it  has  retained  the  most 
of  its  peculiarities.  In  Germany,  however,  all 
foreigners  are  capable  of  bequeathing  and  inheriting, 
by  a  law  made  as  early  as  tbe  time  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  11.  (See  Aubaine,  Droit  rf*.)  This  is 
not  tbe  place  to  treat  a  subject  so  extensive  in  all 
its  details.  We  can  only  give  the  most  important 
features.  Tbe  form  of  testaments  required  by  the 
Roman  law  still  bears  the  stamp  of  its  origin.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  that  of  a  solemn  and  public 
transfer  of  the  whole  property,  by  which  another 
person  enters  into  all  tbe  transferable  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  testator.  This  was  to  be  done 
before  seven  witnesses,  expressly  summoned  (Ro- 
man male  citizens,  against  whom  there  was  no  legal 
objection),  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed without  interruption.  Five  of  these  were 
proper  witnesses:  the  sixth  (libripena)  originally 
carried  a  balance,  to  denote  the  weighing  out  of  the 
estate  to  the  heir,  who  was  considered  as  a  pur- 
chaser ;  the  seventh  (anteatatua^  is  considered  by 
Hugo  as  the  foreman  of  the  witnesses.  In  their 
presence  the  testator  made  knovm  his  will,  either 
merely  orally  (testamentum  nuncupativum),  or  by 
showing  them  a  writing  in  his  own  hand,  or  at 
least  signed  by  himself,  declaring  it  to  be  his  testa- 
ment, which  was  then  also  to  be  signed  and  sealed 
by  all  the  witnesses  (teatamentum  acriptum).  If  the 
testator  was  a  blind  person,  an  eighth  witness  was 
necessary,  and  also  if  be  could  not  write,  but  only 
in  case  he  made  a  written  instrument.  The  want 
of  these  external  formalities  made  a  will  void  (tn- 
juatum),  so  that  it  lost  its  whole  effect.  The  in- 
ternal formalities  included,  in  general,  tbe  institu- 
tion of  heirs,  particularly  if  the  testator  had  childreiv 
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or  grmnd-cbildren,  or,  in  fkilure  of  tbem,  relatioos 
in  the  ascending  line,  in  wbtch  case  it  was  neces- 
sary for  bioi  to  make  them  bis  beirs,  or  io  disinherit 
tbem  explicitly.  Tbe  entire  omission  to  name  such 
relations  in  tbe  will,  made  it  roid  {tettamentum 
nwUum),  and  the  subsequent  birtb  of  a  legal  heir 
was  equivalent  to  a  revocation  of  tbe  will  {Uite- 
mentum  raptum),  A  testament  passing  over  beirs 
entitled  by  law  to  a  sbare  (and  such  beirs  included, 
besides  children  and  parents,  also  sisters  and 
brothers)  was  called  inofficious  (inqfficiotum),  and 
their  legal  portion  might  be  claimed  by  such  beirs. 
When  the  testator  lost  tbe  right  of  bequeathing, 
the  testament  became  invalid  (irritum),  as  well  as 
when  tbe  appointed  heir  ceased  to  be  such,  for 
some  reason,  and  no  one  was  substituted  in  his 
place  (teitamenhim  dettUutum),  Even  in  earlier 
times,  tbe  external  formalities  were  dispensed  %iritb 
in  particular  kinds  of  wills  (te$tamenta  privilegiata)^ 
particularly,  I.  tbe  testaments  of  soldiers,  wbidi 
were  almost  entirely  relieved  from  tbem,  as  well  as 
from  tbe  internal  formalities ;  2.  testaments  made 
in  tbe  country,  which  rdquired  but  five  witnesses ; 
3.  testaments  made  in  times  of  contagious  and  epi- 
demic  diseases,  or  during  a  dangerous  sickness,  in 
which  case  tbe  interruption  of  tbe  ceremony  did  not 
make  tbe  will  invalid;  4.  testaments  of  travellers: 
also  when  parents  left  their  property  to  their  cbil- 
dren  only,  no  other  formality  was  necessary  than 
that  they  should  write  tbe  will  themselves,  and 
mention  tbe  names  of  the  children,  and  the  date  of 
the  instrument :  these  were  private  testaments.  In 
the  times  of  tbe  emperors,  in  whom  the  whole 
authority  of  tbe  state  was  concentrated,  a  testa- 
ment required  no  external  formality  but  that  of  be- 
ing delivered  in  person  to  tbe  monarch ;  in  fact,  it 
was  sufficient  to  deliver  it  to  the  officers  of  justice, 
and  have  it  entered  in  tbe  public  records. 

Modern  legislation  has  changed  much  in  these 
forms,  though,  generally  speaking,  tbey  are  yet  re- 
quired in  most  countries  of  Germany.  In  tbe  middle 
ages,  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  almost  every  where, 
claimed  tbe  oversight  of  testaments,  as,  even  now, 
testaments  in  England  fall  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  courts,  because  it  was  maintained  that  tbe 
future  state  of  the  soul  of  tbe  testator  was  con- 
nected with  tbe  character  of  tbe  testament,  which 
therefore  fell  %vitbin  tbe  province  of  tbe  church, 
and  that  every  one  was  bound  to  make  some 
bequest  for  pious  purposes,  for  tbe  salvation  of  bis 
soul.  Tbe  formalities  connected  with  the  making 
of  testaments  were  lessened,  and  it  was  declared  to 
he  sufficient  that  they  should  be  put  in  writing  in 
presence  of  tbe  parish  priest  and  two  witnesses ; 
and  legacies  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  were  re- 
lieved from  all  formalities.  This  rule  of  making  a 
testament  in  tbe  presence  of  the  clergyman,  is  no 
longer  tbe  common  law  of  Germany ;  but  it  has 
been  retaijied  as  the  local  law  of  many  places.  The 
Roman  regulations  respecting  judicial  testaments 
have  also  been  modified  in  Germany.  In  Saxony, 
a  testament  is  judicial  if  it  is  drawn  up  in  court  by 
the  judge  and  the  clerk,  or  out  of  court  by  the 
judge,  the  clerk  and  an  assessor  (Schoppe),  or  is 
handed  to  tbem.  The  presence  of  the  judge  may 
be  supplied  by  that  of  a  second  assessor.  In  other 
parts  of  Germany,  a  testament  may  be  drawn  up  by 
a  member  of  the  town  council  and  its  clerk.  But 
private  testaments  made  according  to  the  Roman 
form  are  also  valid.  In  Prussia,  judicial  testaments 
are  tbe  only  ones  allowed^  Tbe  testator  either 
appears  in  court,  and  there  depouts  his  will  in 


writing,  and,  if  he  so  pleaaes,  scaled ;  orWAerlsns 
his  will  orally,  and  it  is  taken  down  in  vriODg:  v 
he  invites  a  deputation  of  tbe  court  to  his  boiMe.  la 
Austria,  both  judicial  and  extra-judicial  tisfsaisti 
are  valid.  At  the  making  of  the  forscr,  at  IbhI 
two  persons  belonging  to  tbe  court,  and  arcisf  oadir 
oath,  must  be  present ;  and,  if  tbe  tcstatcr  ptrt  m 
his  testament  in  writing,  it  must  hen^tiedhjhmmX 
A  last  will  is  also  valid,  a.  if  it  is  written  euoniy  ^ 
tbe  testator's  own  hand,  and  signed  with  kit  mmr, 
b.  if  it  is  written  by  another  person,  but  afMd  hj 
the  testator,  and  acknowledged  before  tkres  vit. 
nesses ;  or,  e.  if  it  is  read  before  three  witacsM  - 
or,  d.  only  orally  declared.  These  last  faras  m\: 
probably  be  changed  at  some  future  period,  si  ti- 
fording  too  much  fiscility  for  forgery,  la  Fntr? . 
there  are  but  two  forms  of  testaments,  the  vnttrs 
testament,  when  the  testator  writes  tbe  wiB  ». 
tirely  himself,  signs  it,  and  affixes  tbe  dstc  to  it 
(iestameni  kolographe)^  and  tbe  puUir  testsant. 
when  the  testator  declares  bis  will  orally,  mdu^\ 
the  protocol  before  two  notaries  and  two  witacnrt, 
or  one  notary  and  four  witnesses.  If  tbe  tnuur 
cannot  write,  this  circumstance  most  be  mtKtJfcmL 
tbe  testator  may  also  deposit  with  tbe  wt^tfj  • 
sealed  instrument  {tetUntemt  atysTt^iie).  la  ikk 
case,  six  witnesses  must  be  present  at  tbe  dcHrv 
tion  that  tbe  paper  contains  tbe  will  of  tbe  dcf>o«^ 
tor.  So  great  a  variety  of  forms  existing  ia  rmiam 
countries,  it  may  become  of  great  importsarf  t« 
know  by  what  laws  tbe  validity  of  a  will  ■  to  W 
judged.  In  general,  the  laws  of  tbe  tcstatsr'i  b»> 
tive  country  roust  be  followed ;  ao  that  a  Piummj 
or  a  Frenchman  can  make  a  testament  in  knsp 
countries  only  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  hw%d\ 
his  own  country.  But  in  respect  to  tbe  Urn 
of  public  acknowledgment,  tbe  laws  of  tbe  no- 
try  must  decide;  for  example,  a  Frtncb—  » 
foreign  countries  may  resort  to  tbe  courts  iasual 
of  notaries ;  and,  if  a  Prussian  should  make  s  «vl 
in  France,  be  must  apply  to  tbe  notaries  to  r*« 
validity  to  the  instrument.  Tbe  testament,  scrori- 
ing  to  tbe  Roman  law,  is  always  revocable ;  sad  w 
person  can  legally  divest  himself  of  this  privikftif 
change.  The  Romans  did  not  adroit  of  a  Bsai 
binding  himself  to  leave  bis  property  toa|iBr*»- 
cular  person.  In  Germany,  however,  an  inew*»k^ 
right  of  inheritance  can  be  obtained  by  eoatrwi. 
and  tbe  obligation  is  often  made  rantual,  as  is  ■•• 
trimonial  contracts.  Except  in  such  rases,  the  tri* 
tator  can  always  change  bis  testament,  by  uktit 
back  the  instrument  deposited  in  court,  raareUiu 
a  private  testament,  or  making  another.  B^t  m 
this  point,  also,  laws  differ.  According  to  tac 
common  law  of  Germany,  tbe  taking  back  of  tbt  it* 
posited  will  is  not  a  revocation  of  it.  unless  the  »- 
tention  of  tbe  testator  is  clearly  manifested :  tar 
example,  by  teariiig  off*  tbe  seals.  Tbe  »ane  is  tW 
case  in  Saxony.  But  in  Prussia  the  taking  ba^ 
of  a  testament  deposited  in  court,  snakes  h  f<^ 
A  later  testament  has  preference  over  aa  iarii«f 
one ;  but,  if  there  are  several  testaments,  mi  rt 
cannot  be  ascertained  which  u  tbe  latest,  both  w 
valid ;  and,  if  tbe  later  testament  was  invalid  from 
the  beginning,  tbe  earlier  one  reaaina  in  force.  N« 
regularly-made  testament  can  be  annulled  b;  s  mm\ 
oral  declaration ;  but  tbe  Roman  law  provides*  ibs^ 
if  a  testament  is  ten  years  old  (in  which  case  it  ^ 
came  void  by  tbe  earlier  law),  it  ma^  be  revoM 
by  a  declaration  before  three  witoisari.  Mo^rra 
laws  require  for  such  oral  annulment,  anarrowfa^ 
nied  by  the  act  of  erasure,  tearing  oH  seals,  J^..  tb* 
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■KiwiUtict  wtiidi  were  required  to  give  Tali. 
<n  t»  tke  iBStmnieBt.  In  France,  a  will  may  be 
TitW  bj  a  written  expression  of  the  testator's 
|W9«i,  and  ako  bj  an  oral  declaration  before  one 
mUMf  and  two  witnesses.  Different  from  the  tes- 
tant  m  which  the  institution  of  an  heir  is  re- 
vni  is  the  eodicil,  which  may  contmin  only  lega- 
a»:  hnce  it  is  customary  to  add  to  testaments  the 
eiM;  that  if,  from  any  circumstance,  they  cannot 
th  tStcX  as  testaments,  they  shall,  nevertheless, 
b  maAtnd  as  codicils  {etatuuia  codiciUaria), 

We  ibsil  DOW  consider  the  laws  of  England  on 
b«  Mb)set  of  wills.     In  respect  to  personal  pro- 
fttij,  s  will  is  also  called  a  testament ;  and  the  dis- 
^000  of  the  testator's  real  or  personal  estate,  or 
Miu  iicalled  a  Ust  wiU  and  testament.     A  devise  ' 
■  the  diipoiition  of  real  property  in  a  will,  and  a 
tefKf » the  personal  property  disposed  of  to  one  > 
m  men  persons  by  a  testamentary  provision.     A  | 
kfoaths  provision  of  a  will  disposing  of  real  or  I 
irfnad  eitate.     Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  | 
yrscxieeof  4eviflog  lands  prevailed  to  some  extent 
i jfdma  On  Femds^  c  v. ;  Wright  s  Tenuret,  p. 
111.',  but.  after  the  conquest,  lands  held  by  feudal 
tmrtwere  not  devisable,  with  the  exception  of 
bufvgt  tenures.    Lands  held  in  gavel-kind,  how- 
ever, m  it  were,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  the 
osoty  of  Kent,   were  devisable.      After    some 
(itfifci  is  the  laws,  in  this  respect,  in  England,  a 
«italc  «»  passed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charia  IL,  which  gave  a  general  power  of  devising 
vWterer  iatcrest  or  estate  the  testator  had  in  lands. 

By  tht  Uw  of  Scotland  the  transmission  of  land 
it  ttgakud  entirely  on  feudal  principles.  Landed 
;f«pertj  ii  conveyed  to  an  heir  in  the  form  of  a 
ffipiMt'ia  or  gift,  not  a  bequeathment ;  and  the 
law  riysiii  that  the  words  **  I  give,  grant,  and 
'MpQR,"  be  used,  instead  of  the  words  **  I  will, 
Bd  htnowth."  We  are  sorry  we  have  not  room 
bm  to  cxphnn  the  reason  of  this  nice  distinction. 
Tbc  Scottish  law,  also,  from  its  jealousy  of  the 
vahaca  of  naoktnd,  while  under  sickness,  and  of 
tbt  aaportaaity  of  friends  in  that  conjuncture,  has 
iuktfi,  that  all  deeds  affecting  heritage,  if  they  be 
pBtt4  by  a  person  on  deathbed,  to  the  damage  of 
At  beir,  are  inefiectoaL  When  a  person  has  been 
h  ki  beahh  at  the  time  of  executing  a  settlement, 
b^fiiBi  to  kirk  or  market  unsupported,  or  by  sur- 
mif  the  execution  of  the  deed  for  sixty  days, 
^  etiifctioo  of  death-bed  can  be  taken  off. 

iVms  cm^ahU  o/making  a  Witt,  The  capacity 
t»  wakt  a  wilU  as  to  make  a  contract,  or  do  any 
itbff  act  that  may  aflect  the  person  or  rights  of  a 
ivtj,  ■  labject  to  legal  regulation.  To  make  a 
^  will  the  testator  must  be  of  sound  mind  ;  and 
(•sake  a  devise  of  lands,  he  must  be  of  the  age  of 
iKitT-oae  years ;  hut  by  the  English  law,  a  boy  of 
hvtcKa,aad  a  giri  of  twelve,may  bequeath  chattels, 
k  Eafbaid,  a  married  woman  cannot  dispose  of 
«^  real  or  personal  estates  by  will.  Devises  to 
**pwisioas,  except  for  charitable  uses,  are  not  au- 
httMcd  by  the  English  law.  Though  in  England 
•  rmoa  nay  dispose  by  will  of  his  property, 
te  rsslsad  penonal,  yet,  in  respect  to  rnl  estate, 
^  feaeral  doctrine  has  been,  that  a  devise  will 
^We  only  on  the  property  of  which  the  testator 
^pQRwased,  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  and 
^ifccb  be  continued  in  possession  till  his  death. 
^•iQstractioa  often  defeats  the  intention  of  the 
■t  who,  by  devising  all  his  real  estate,  gene- 
to  devise  what  he  may  own  at  the 
And  the  provision  is  often,  pro- 


fessedly, a  disposition  of  all  the  lands  of  which  he 
may  be  in  possession,  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Execution  of  a  WilL  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
Mrills,  to  operate  on  lands,  roust  be  executed  accord- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  lands  lie ; 
but  personal  property  passes  by  a  will  executed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
testator,  though  the  property  be  situated  elsewhere. 
This  distinction  arises  from  the  general  rule,  that 
the  title  to  lands  is  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  wher^  it  is  situated,  but  that  per- 
sonal property  is  subject  to  the  contracts  and  dis- 
position made  by  the  owner,  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  they  are  made.  It  is  a  ge- 
neral rule,  with  some  few  exceptions,  that  a  will 
must  be  in  writing.  In  England  it  is  only  requi- 
site that  it  should  be  signed.  The  construction 
put  upon  this  rule  in  England  has  been  that  the 
testator's  writing  his  name  in  the  beginning  of  the 
will  is  a  signing.  Three  witnesses  are  required  in 
England,  and  these  do  not  require  to  sign  in  each 
other's  presence. 

Revocation.  A  will  may  be  revoked  by  an  in- 
strument of  equal  formality,  or  by  cancelling.  A 
subsequent  will,  accordingly,  is  a  revocation  of  a 
prior  one,  if  its  provisions  imply  a  substitution  of 
the  latter  will  for  the  former.  But  the  more  gene- 
ral rule  is,  that  if  a  subsequent  will  is  invalid,  it 
will  not  be  a  revocation  of  a  preceding  one ;  and 
the  general  rule  again  is,  that  by  a  revocation  or 
cancelling  of  a  subsequent  will,  a  preceding  one  is 
revived.  A  will  may  be  revoked  by  legal  opera- 
tion or  inference;  as  in  England,  by  subsequent 
marriage,  and  birth  of  a  child,  unless  the  wife  and 
child  or  children  be  provided  for  by  a  marriage  set- 
tlement. So  the  will  of  an  unmarried  woman  is 
revoked  by  her  marriage.  A  codicil  is  a  supple- 
mentary will,  and  requires  to  be  made  with  similar 
formality. 

Construrtion.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  wills  are 
to  be  construed  liberally,  and,  as  far  as  is  practica- 
ble, so  as  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  the  testator.  In 
this  respectttU  greater  liberality  is  adopted  than  in 
regard  to  deeds  and  most  other  written  instruments. 
Thus  the  law  does  not  require  that  a  devise  should 
be  to  the  devisee  and  his  heirt^  in  order  to  carry  a 
fee ;  any  other  words,  or  any  provisions  of  the  will, 
showing  an  intention  to  give  all  the  testator's  title, 
being  sufltdent  for  that  purpose.  But  it  has  been 
held  that,  in  general,  the  devise  of  a  piece  of  land 
gives  the  devisee  only  a  life  estate,  unless  it  could 
be  gathered  from  the  will  that  a  greater  estate  was 
intended  to  be  devised.  The  rule  that  the  pre- 
sumption shall  be  in  favour  of  a  life  estate,  if  no 
other  be  expressed,  has  defeated  the  intention  of 
testators  in  thousands  of  instances,  indeed,  in  al- 
most all  cases  of  Mrills  not  drawn  up  by  lawyers. 

WILLAMOV,  John  Theophilus,  a  German 
dithyrambic  poet,  was  bom  in  1736,  at  Mohrungen, 
in  Prussia,  and,  in  1767,  became  a  school-master  in 
St  Petersburg.  He  died  in  1777.  His  poems  re- 
late to  the  separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy,  the  his- 
tory of  Arminius,  and  other  elevated  subjects.  He 
also  Mrrote  &bles  in  dialogue.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Vienna  (1793). 

WILLDENOW,  Charlfs  Louis,  a  celebrated 
botanist,  bom  at  Berlin,  in  1765,  was  the  son  of  an 
apothecary,  and,  after  studying  pharmacy  under  his 
fether,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Halle,  and  then 
to  Langensalza,  where  Wiegleb  had  a  laboratory  of 
pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Willdenow  then  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  where,  in  1796,  he  received  thf 
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chair  of  natural  history  at  the  royal  college  of  me- 
dicine and  surgery.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  to  the  academy  of  Berlm,  and, 
at  length,  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Berlin, 
which  received  great  additions  and  improrements 
under  his  management.  He  formed  a  soological 
cabbet,  which  he  presented  to  the  museum  of  Ber- 
lin. In  1804,  he  travelled  through  Austria  and 
Upper  Italy,  and,  seven  years  after,  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  Humboldt,  to  classifv  and  describe  the 
multitude  of  new  plants  brought  by  that  traveller 
from  America.  Willdenow  died  not  long  after  his 
return  to  Berlin,  July  10,  1812.  He  was  an  asso- 
ciate of  twenty-four  learned  societies;  and  the  king 
bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  the  black  eagle. 
Among  his  principal  works  arc,  ProdromuM  Fhra 
Beroiinauis  (1787);  Historim  Awuaranthonm  (ZO- 
rich,  1790,  folio);  EUmenM  de  Boianiqme  (1792), 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages ; 
Arbariadture  Berlimoite  Mponianei  (1796) ;  SpecUt 
PlManm  exhihenisi  Plantaa  riti  cognitas  ad  Gen- 
era rtlatas  cum  Differtntiit  epectficie,  Notmnibue 
trivialibms,  gynomfrntM,  seUciis  LocU  natalibue,  tecun- 
dum  Sifitema  texuale  digettae  (Berlin,  1797—1810, 
5  vols.,  in  nine  parts) ;  Guide  pour  Studier  eoi- 
mfme  la  Botanique  ( 1804)  ;  and  ffortue  BeroHMensU, 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  been  published. 
Willdenow*s  great  work,  fhe  Speciet  PlmUarum, 
was  left  incomplete,  as  he  did  not  live  to  finish  the 
history  of  the  cryptofamic  plants.  A  continuation 
has  been  promised  by  professor  Link,  of  Berlin. 

WILLE,  John  Geokob,  a  distinguished  engra- 
ver, was  bom  in  1715,  near  Oiessen,  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  gunsmith, 
and  afterwards  became  a  watch-maker.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Paris,  and  there  became  an  en- 
graver. His  portrait  of  marshal  Belleisle  became 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  In  the  revolution, 
he  lost  his  property,  amounting  to  800.000  francs, 
and  would  have  lost  his  life  had  not  his  son  hap- 
pened  to  be  general  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris. 
Nilpoleon  made  him  a  member  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
our, and  the  institute  elected  him  int^^eir  body. 
His  portraits  of  the  minister  Florentin  and  of  Bos- 
suet  are  particularly  valued.  He  subsequently  en- 
graved historical  and  similar  pictures;  also  many 
sketches  of  his  son  Peter  Alexander  Wiile,  bom  in 
Paris,  in  1748.     He  died  in  1808. 

WILLIAM  I.,  suraamed  the  Conqueror:  king  of 
England  and  duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  born  in 
1024.  and  was  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  by  Ariotta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  of 
Falaise.  His  father,  having  no  legitimate  son,  on 
his  departure  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  caused 
the  states  of  the  duchy  to  swear  allegiance  to  him 
as  his  heir.  Robert  died  in  1035,  on  his  return 
from  Palestine;  and  the  guardian  of  the  young 
duke  could  not  prevent  the  king  of  France  from 
reducing  the  duchy  to  a  very  low  condition.  When 
William  assumed  the  reins  himself,  his  vigour  and 
ability  soon  repelled  these  aggressions,  and  reduced 
both  the  French  king  and  his  own  rebellious  barons 
to  the  necessity  of  peace  and  submission.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  at  this  time  king  of  England,  being 
closely  connected  with  the  Norman  family,  was  in- 
stigated by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  Norman, 
to  allow  William  to  be  given  to  understand  that 
the  king  designed  him  for  his  succetsor.  The  ir- 
resolute character  of  Edward,  however,  induced 
him  to  keep  the  secret  in  his  own  breast,  which  en- 
abled Harold  to  ascend  the  throne  on  his  death,  in 
1066,  without  opposition.     Harold  had  previously 


been  carried  a  captive  into  Wnr— ajj,  whnv  k 
was  treated  with  great  dietinrtioa  by  WiBam,  «a» 
informed  him  of  the  btentions  of  thi  Cetiuum, 
and  took  from  him  an  oath  todo  hb  vtaMl  to<am 
them  into  effect.  His  occnpatioa  of  thi  threae  mi 
to  immediate  war,  and  the  Nonna  iafiui  id- 
lowed,  which  was  rendered  succesafal  by  tW  kcik 
of  Hastings,  fought  on  the  fourth  of  Ocuhcr.  UJOk 
terminating  in  tha  defeat  and  death  of  HaroU  mi 
two  of  his  brothers.  On  the  ChrktniM  dsy  of  tW 
same  year,  William  was  cro%r»ed,  after  a  sort  «f 
tumultuary  election  on  the  part  of  the  £a|hi4 
nobles,  and  took  the  customary  iiuailbi  mtk. 
His  first  measures  were  mild :  he  sought  ta  iapn- 
ate  himself  with  his  new  suhjecta*  ftsuiU  k» 
army  in  strict  discipline,  confirmad  the  libntia  U 
London  and  other  cities,  and  admiaistered  ytebn 
impartially.  On  his  return  to  Mormoady,  hevrvn. 
the  English,  being  treated  by  the  Norsnaa  kUrt 
like  a  conquered  people,  broke  out  into  rvvdi,  md 
a  conspiracy  was  planned  for  the  muemat  d  d 
the  Normans  in  the  country.  On  this  iattlBgcMs, 
William  retumed,  and  began  with  a  show  of  jaioa. 
by  repressing  the  encroadiaeat  of  his  fJoAawm; 
but,  reviving  the  tax  of  Danegelt,  which  hai  km 
abolished  by  Edvrard  the  Coafeaaor,  the  dMns- 
tents  were  renewed.  These  ha 
his  usual  vigour,  and  a  temfMirary 
ed.  The  resistance  of  two  powerful  Sana  sa- 
bles, Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  fgnacd  sa  ila. 
ance  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  Deuaark.  mk 
with  the  prince  of  North  Wales,  soaa  afkr  4rt« 
William  to  the  north,  where  he  obliged  Hskab. 
king  of  ScotUnd,  to  do  hooMge  for  Cmabffkai 
From  this  time  he  treated  the  EogUsh  like  a  ess. 
quered  people,  multiplied  confiscatious  ia  nrr 
quarter,  and  forced  the  native  nobility  to  dcsctt^ 
country  in  great  numbers.  In  1059,  aaothfr  far* 
midable  insurrectioo  broke  out  in  the  north,  «d.  n 
the  same  time,  the  English  resumed  arms  is  tW 
eastern  and  southern  coontiea.  Wflliaai  frst  i^ 
posed  the  storm  in  the  north,  and  eroculed  svk 
merciless  vengeance  in  his  progreaa,  that  the  ukde 
country  between  York  and  DurhiaB  was  tsatd 
into  a  desert ;  and  ^ve  100,000  of  both  uokk 
and  all  ages,  are  said  to  have  perished.  Thtft  br- 
ing now  scarcely  a  landed  proprietor  who  hai  mi 
incurred  the  forfeiture  of  rebelliou,  he  put  iatarw- 
cution  bis  plan  of  introducing  a  total  ahcranss  d 
the  state  of  English  law  and  property,  by  £vi*BC 
all  the  Unds  into  baronies,  and  adopting  the  Ctald 
constitution  of  Normandy  in  regard  to  Xeemt  m4 
services.  He  also  reduced  the  occlesiasticsl  fm- 
perty  to  a  similar  system,  and,  in  order  to  prcvcal 
resistance  from  the  clergy,  expelled  all  the  Eafiak 
church  dignitaries,  and  placed  Nonaaaa  or  ethn 
foreigners  in  their  stead.  Still  furtbar  to  sahinciM 
the  minds  of  the  English,  he  sought  to  aboish  cvfi 
their  language,  causing  the  Prcn^  to  be  spakea  si 
court,  and  used  in  courts  of  juatiee  and  ta  kw  pr» 
ceedings,  and  ordering  it  to  form  a  IcsMliaf  pari  d 
instmction  in  all  the  schools  throughout  the  mhi. 
In  1071,  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morear  prsdac*^ 
a  new  insurrection  in  the  north,  which  tcnuasSid 
in  the  death  of  the  former  and  capture  of  the  lii 
ter;  and  the  Scottish  king  having  agaia  aidid  thm 
William  marched  an  army  into  Seothnd,  wh^i 
»oon  led  to  a  peace ;  on  which  fwraMtni.  he  alkvM 
the  return  of  the  weak  but  rightful  Saxoa  heir, 
Edgar  Etheling,  who  had  taken  rd^  ta  8coCko4 
and  promised  him  an  honourable  ettabUsbaat  h 
1073,  he  retumed  to  Nomaady,  wbcaet  be  «o 
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bf  »  rerolt  tmong  bb  Nonnan  btroni, 
«M  vMi  howcfw,  quelled  by  the  regent  Odo, 
1b  yi  WoCber.  In  1(^76,  be  received  a  letter  from 
ptft^orj  ?IL,  requiring  bim  to  do  homage  for 
til  tf  Horn,  and  to  paj  the  accustomed  tribute 
Hm  Eaglaad  to  the  boly  fee.  William  denied  the 
leMIt:  nor  would  be  allow  the  Englifh  prelates 
toitknd  I  general  council  summoned  by  Gregory, 
kit  caMcated  to  the  levy  of  Peter*s  pence.  About 
^ftat  lOBl,  be  instituted  that  general  survey  of 
Ae  ImM  property  of  the  kingdom,  the  record  of 
«M  itill  eiists  under  the  title  of  Domesday  Bcok, 
kag  a  waavU  return  of  the  estates  in  the  (Afferent 
I— Uti.  tbeir  extent,  proprietors,  tenure,  condi- 
oh,  aid  ralue.  llie  manner  in  which  be  laid 
««ilc  tbc  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  where  he  de- 
■■lishfd  villages,  churches,  and  couTcnts,  and  ex- 
pded  tkt  inhabitants  for  thirty  miles  round,  merely 
to  fira  a  forest  lor  hunting,  exhibits  his  cruelty 
arf  left  of  tportmg,  which  he  further  protected  by 

•  aast  Nvere  code  of  game  laws.  In  1087*  he 
vest  to  wsr  with  France,  whose  king  had  encour- 
«Bd  a  rebellion  of  Norman  nobles.  He  entered 
tfe  Frcadh  territory,  and  committed  great  ravages, 
kt,  by  the  starting  of  his  horse,  received  an  in- 
faj  wHA  bastened  his  death,  at  the  abbey  of  8t 
fiervvs,  acar  Rouen  (1067).  in  the  nxty-third  year 
tf  lassfr.  He  left  three  sons — Robert,  to  whom 
he  Wqacatbcd  Normandy ;  William,  who  inherited 
fii|bad;  sad  Henry,  who  received  but  his  mother's 
ysfgtj.  He  dao  left  five  daughters.  William 
tW  Coaqaeror  was  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of 
bi  tias.  He  possessed  superior  talents,  both  poli- 
ttfldssA  sHTtid,  and  employed  them  with  remark- 
■Ui  fi|uaiaad  iodustrv.  His  passions  were,  how- 
ctrr,  itra^g ;  bis  ambition  severe  and  merciless ; 
ni  Hi  Wvie  of  sway  often  led  him  to  disregard  all 

tntnats  of  justice  and  humanity See  Thierry's 

BMain  4e  k  OmqiUu  de  VAngUterre  par  let  Nor- 
anJt  (P^ria,  1825,  8  voU.) 

WILLIAM  IL,  sumamed  Rufks,  from  his  red 
bar.  ieeaad  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1060. 
Bosf  Boaiinated  king  of'Enghrad  by  hb  father,  on 
(k  death  of  the  latter,  he  hastened  over  from  Nor- 
andy,  took  possession  of  the  royal  treasury  at 
Vtsdciter,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  in 
'i^cBber,  1087.  The  dirision  of  England  and 
S«aandy  did  not,  however,  please  the  great  barons, 
•kposMsed  territories  in  both ;  and  a  conspiracy 
na  tamed  for  effecting  the  deposition  of  William 

■  fcfosr  of  bis  brother  Robert.  As  the  conspira- 
tn  vcte  dueily  Normans,  the  king,  who  posseMcd 

•  wsndeiible  share  of  his  fiither*s  vigour  and  acti- 
ve, isMicdiatcly  turned  his  attention  to  the  Eng- 
Ui,  aad,  by  promiaing  a  restoration  of  their  ancient 
Inrv  and  liberty  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forest,  he  was 
oM  to  levy  a  force,  by  means  of  which  he  sue* 
MBvdy  lednced  the  castles  of  the  confederates, 
*W  bs  sent  to  Normandy,  after  confiscating  all 
feerEai^  poasessioos.     Being  now  firmly  seated 

■  \k  throac,  he  forgot  his  promises  to  the  Eng- 
i* :  aad  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Can- 
Mvy,  freeing  him  from  an  authority  which  he 
*^r>ctei,  be  extended  his  rapacity  to  the  church, 
*d  maei  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics 
■difthr|«,to  which  he  delayed  appointing  succes* 
*^  la  1000,  he  made  an  incursion  into  Nor- 
**^«  to  retaliate  on  his  brother  Robert ;  but  a 
^■iaCioo  waa  effected  between  them,  and  Ro- 
^Moa^aaiod  him  hack  to  England,  and  led  an 
**9ftr  In  agaxnot  the  king  of  Scotland,  whom 
^       "^  I  to  do  homage  to  Wniiam.     The  two 


brothers  did  not,  however,  long  continue  friendi>, 
and,  in  1095,  William  was  in  France  plotting 
against  Robert,  when  he  was  recalled  to  England 
by  a  conspiracy  of  his  barons  in  the  north,  which 
he  quickly  repressed.  The  following  year,  Robert 
mortgaged  his  dukedom  to  William,  for  the  sura 
of  ten  thousand  marks,  to  enable  him  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  and  join  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy 
Land.  William  accordingly  took  possession  of 
Normandy  and  Blaine,  and  soon  after,  being  seised 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  appointed  Anselm,  a  Nor- 
man abbot,  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  whi^  had  remained 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Lanfranc  Contrary  to 
his  expectation,  he  found  in  Anselm  a  strenuous 
defender  of  the  claims  of  the  church,  and  strove  to 
depose  him  by  means  of  a  synod,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed. At  length  Anselm  obtained  permission  to 
visit  Rome ;  and  in  his  absence  the  king  imme- 
diately seized  on  all  the  temporalities  of  his  see. 
He  soon  after  was  obliged  to  visit  France,  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  lord  of  La  Fleche.  In  1 100, 
the  duke  of  Quienne,  following  the  example  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  applied  to  William  to  advance 
him  money  on  his  province,  to  which  the  latter 
readily  agreed,  and  was  about  to  pav  the  money 
and  acquire  possession  of  the  territones,  when  an 
accident  terminated  his  life.  He  was  hunting  in 
the  New  Forest,  and  had  alighted  from  his  horse 
after  a  chase,  when,  a  stag  suddenly  starting  up  near 
him,  a  French  gentleman,  named  Walter  Tyrrel, 
let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  animal,  which,  glancing  from 
a  tree,  entered  the  king's  breast,  and  pierced  him 
to  the  heart.  Tyrrel  immediately  galloped  to  the 
coast,  and  embarked  for  France,  where  he  joined 
the  crusaders.  The  king's  body  was  found  by  the 
country  people,  and  interred,  without  ceremony,  at 
Winchester.  This  event  took  place  August  2, 
1 100,  when  William  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  This  prince  pos- 
sessed vigour,  decision,  and  policy,  but  was  vio- 
lent, perfidious,  and  rapacious. 

WILLIAM  in.,  hereditary  stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land and  king  of  England,  the  greatest  enemy  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  founder  of  the  system  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  became  prince  of 
Orange  by  the  death  of  his  father,  William  II.  of 
Nassau.  He  was  bom  in  1650.  His  mother  was 
Henrietta  Mary  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.  Possessing  superior  talents,  and  edu- 
cated in  an  excellent  manner  by  the  celehrated  De 
Witt,  be  gained  the  love  of  the  people,  who  ap- 
pointed him  captain-general  of  the  union  in  1672, 
when  Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  republic,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  office  of  stadtholder,  which  had 
been  discontinued  four  years  before.  He  caused 
the  dikes  to  be  broken  down,  deceived  the  French 
generals  by  a  skilful  manoetivre,  formed  a  junction 
with  the  imperial  army,  and  forced  the  French  to 
retreat.  The  party  of  the  house  of  Orange  now 
prevailed ;  and  the  states  of  Holland,  together  wi^ 
four  provinces,  declared,  Feb.  2,  1674,  the  stadt- 
boldership  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange. 
William  lost,  indeed,  the  battle  of  Senef,  in  1674, 
and  that  of  St  Omer,  in  1677 ;  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, able  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  and,  by 
his  policy,  engaged  the  empire,  Spain  and  Branden- 
burg to  take  part  with  Holland,  so  that  a  peace 
was  brought  about  at  Nimeguen,  in  1678.  He 
could  not,  however,  prevent  the  conclusi6n  of 
separate  treaties.  William's  whole  policy  waa 
directed  against  Louis  XIV.  for  whom  he  enter- 
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tained  a  penonal  hatred.  To  curb  the  amlntion  of 
the  French  monarch,  he  instituted  the  league  of 
Augsburg,  July  29,  1686,  between  the  emperor, 
Spain,  Sweden  and  Holland,  to  which  Denmark, 
and  some  German  princes,  also  acceded.  Perhaps 
he  maj  hare  had  the  further  object  of  giving  effect 
to  his  plans  with  respect  to  England.  His  vrife, 
Mary  (married  in  1677).  was  the  daughter  of  James 
IL,  and  presumptive  heiress  to  the  throne.  Unex- 
pectedly, James's  second  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
June  10, 1688.  The  greater  part  of  the  parliament 
and  of  the  nation  now  feared  that  the  bigoted  James 
would  introduce  the  Catholic  religion,  and  subvert 
the  constitution.  Rumour  also  asserted  that  the 
prince  was  supposititious.  The  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  in  England,  under  these  circumstances, 
united,  in  order,  by  the  aid  of  Holland,  to  give 
Mary  the  succession  to  the  throne.  William  fore- 
saw that  England,  by  the  policy  of  bis  father-in-law, 
would  become  more  and  more  closely  connected 
with  France :  he  therefore  joined  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  British  nation ;  and  the  pensionary 
Fagel  persuaded  the  states-general  to  support  him 
with  ships  and  troops  for  the  preservation  of  British 
freedom  and  the  Protestant  religion.  William  ar- 
rived suddenly  at  Torbay,  Nov.  5,  1688,  with  a 
fleet  of  500  sail,  ostensibly  equipped  against  France, 
and  with  14,000  troops.  Upon  bis  landing,  a  great 
part  of  the  nobility  immediately  declared  for  him ; 
and  James's  soldiers,  by  degrees,  went  over  to  bim ; 
so,  too,  did  Churchill,  afterwards  Blarlborough, 
who  was  followed  even  by  the  second  daughter  of 
James,  Anne,  with  her  husband  prince  George  of 
Denmark.  The  overtures  of  the  king  were  reject- 
ed :  he  therefore  fled  with  his  family  to  France,  in 
December,  after  which  William  made  hia  entry  into 
London.  The  two  bouses  of  parliament,  in  con- 
vention,  now  declared  that  James  IL  had  broken 
the  fundamental  compact  between  the  king  and  the 
people,  and  bad  consequently  forfeited  the  throne. 
After  this  (Feb.  13,  1689),  Mary  was  proclaimed 
queen,  and  William,  her  husband,  who  had,  mean- 
while, gone  over  to  the  English  church,  was  pro- 
claimed  king,  and  was  alone  to  conduct  the  admin- 
istration. At  the  same  time,  the  declaration  or  bill 
of  rights  (see  Bill  of  RighiM)  settled  the  limiU  of 
the  roysl  power,  and  the  order  of  succession.  This 
is  called  the  revolution  of  1688.  Scotland  followed 
England's  example ;  but  in  Ireland,  whither  Louis 
XIV.  sent  James  with  an  army,  the  majority  of  the 
Catholics  maintained  the  cause  of  the  deposed  king. 
But  the  victory  gained  by  William  over  the  army 
of  James  on  the  Boyne.  July  I,  1690,  and  by  his 
general  Ginkel  at  Aghrim,  July  13,  1691,  assisted 
by  the  clemency  with  which  he  treated  the  van- 
quished party,  made  bim  master  of  Ireland.  William 
was  wounded  in  the  former  battle ;  but  he  caused 
the  wound  to  be  dressed  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  fought  on  horseback  till  the  battle  was  won. 
In  the  war  on  the  continent  he  was  less  successful. 
At  Steinkirk  he  was  defeated  by  marshal  Luxem- 
bourg, in  1692,  and  at  Neerwinden  by  the  same 
general,  in  1693 ;  but  he  always  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing from  the  French  the  fruits  of  their  victories  by 
skilful  retreats  and  marches.  He  even  took 
Namur,  in  1693,  in  the  sight  of  a  superior  hostile 
army.  Louis  whs  finally  compelled  to  acknowledge 
him  as  kiug  of  England,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
in  1697.  The  parliament  insisted,  at  that  time,  on 
the  dinbandiiig  of  nearly  the  whole  army,  because 
it  deemed  a  standing  army  incompauble  with  the 
security  of  the  constitution.     Soon  after,  the  will 


of  Charles  IL  of  Spain,  who  bad  wmit  tk*  i 
son  of  Louis  XIV.  his  heir,  induced  WiUiMBto  va 
all  Europe  agaimt  Louis  in  the  great  alhawir  «/ 
the  Hague,  Sept.  7,  1701.  For  the  bcvrfit  *d 
Austria,  and  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power.  b«( 
more  especially  because  he  could  not  brook  tkaa 
Belgium  should  be  dependent  oa  tb«  pobcy  U 
France,  he  wished  the  Spanish  mn— iihy  to  he 
divided,  and  fur  this  purpose  repaired  to 
at  the  end  of  June.  1701.  Though  bn 
this  time,  were  so  weak  that  be  coold  aot 
loud,  and  he  felt  that  his  end  was  approoc^iaf.  b* 
Rwde  all  preparations,  with  bis  usual  — gonty.  far 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  After  tbe  dcoth  «i 
James  II.  Louis  XIV.  having  caused  hia  aoa,  Jtmn 
IIL  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Englaod*  WiUbm 
found  it  easy  to  induce  England  to  mctx6e  to  an 
alliance  with  Holland,  the  emperor,  Dnunork  «»4 
Sweden,  and  to  consent  to  the  equipneiit  of  40uWn 
soldiers  and  4000  sailors.  But  in  the  nkkt  aS  thnm 
projects,  he  broke  his  collar-bone  by  a  £aU  froa  ba 
horse,  between  Kensington  and  Hamptoo  cowi« 
Blarch  8,  1702,  and  died,  in  conaeqoeaee  of  tW  w- 
cident,  March  16,  aged  fif^y-two  yearm.  (Has  w-.lc, 
Mary,  bad  already  died  childless,  in  10S6.)  Wok 
him  the  hereditary  stadtboldersbip  of  the  frve  pr». 
vinces  became  extinct,  and  the  Orante  poaaoMaaa 
were  divided  between  Pmsaia  and  Williaai'a  —r ■■» 
cousin  and  testamentary  heir,  John  WUL  Friao,  tbv 
prince  of  Nassau-Diets,  hereditary  ttodtfaoMer  of 
Friesland  and  stadtholder  of  Groningea,  froM  ohsai 
the  present  king  of  Holland  is  descended.  WtUJam't 
manners  were  too  cold  and  ungracioos  to  allow  bta 
to  be  popular  with  the  British!  Under  a  rcacrvr^ 
exterior  he  concealed  a  strong  love  of  reoowo  aad 
power.  His  chagrin,  when  he  waa  rowpefW  tm 
disband  his  Dutch  guards,  and  the  reguacofs  ec 
French  fugitives  in  his  pay,  was  ao  great,  t^oft  k* 
was  on  the  point  of  resigning  the  govern  mi  ot,  aod 
was  prevented  with  difficulty  by  bis  frie^A  tmd 
ministers.  The  British  continental  poUey^  m.  ctm- 
sequence  of  jealousy  towards  Prance,  waa  f— Aij 
by  William ;  but  he  founded,  at  the  same  time,  tk» 
subitidy,  or  loan  system,  and  the  national  debC  To 
obtain  the  majority  of  votes  in  parliamraU  be  mmtt 
use  of  bribery.  Otherwise  be  reigned  in  the  apsru  td 
freedom  and  tolerant  Protestantism,  and  agreeobsy 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  which  b^d  bceo 
wholly  disregarded  by  the  Stuarts.  The  o%i«« 
were,  therefore,  now  the  ministerial  party,  amd  thg 
house  of  commons  from  this  time  acquired  ftrw 
political  importance.  In  the  Netherlanda.  Wtlluua 
founded  a  school  of  great  statcMuen,  like  Fagel  aod 
Heinsius.  Immersed  in  politics  and  war.  W  fco£ 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  literature  amd  art. 
In  conversation,  he  was  grave  and  repulaiTe ;  bwt 
in  business,  penetrating,  quick  and  decided ;  to 
danger,  undaunted;  in  difficulties,  nnsbakco;  m 
war,  bold  without  oatentarion.  Though  of  a  weok 
constitution,  be  feared  no  bardsbipa.  Modi  aa  W 
loved  fiune,  be  hated  flattery  and  ponap.  8ee  /■■■■ 
//.,  Marlborowph^  and  BritauL, 

WILLIAM  IV.,  king  of  the  united  kingdom  c' 
Great  Britain  and  IreUnd,  was  the  third  loo  c^ 
George  IIL,  and  bom  August  21,  1765.  He 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  bis  hrocber, 
George  IV.,  June  26.  1830.  Previooa  to  kis  rU- 
vation  to  the  royal  dignity,  be  was  known  W  tt « 
title  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Being  appointed  Inrd 
high  admiral,  during  the  short  administr«tiao  od" 
Canning,  who,  deserted  by  a  large  part  of  tW  tory 
piirty,  had  been  obliged  to  cast  about  for  aopport 
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r  rrwy  qimrter,  tbe  duke  of  CUrence  wa  ceH' 
•r»4  ir  expendharet  made  without  waiting  for 
appropriations,  and  had  found  it  ad- 
to  retagn  hb  office  during  the  Wellington 
(182a)  On  hit  accession  to  the 
tkvBt,  be  retasied  the  ministers  who  were  in  office 
II  tke  decease  of  his  predecessor  (tbe  Wellington 
fldlnrt),  with  aaaurances  of  his  confidence  in  their 
ml  sod  abilit  J.  Opposition,  disappointed  in  their 
R^eftstioos  of  a  change  of  ministry,  founded  on  tbe 
miif  baily  connexions  formed  hf  sereral  of  tbe 
rgstlaieneca  (natural  children  of  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ran  \rf  Mrs  Jordan),  and  partly  on  the  character 
ad  prerioitt  political  course  of  the  king,  now  re- 
w«d  thnr  attacks  on  the  ministry  with  additional 
^nfw.  In  tbe  new  parliament,  which  met  in 
KofmbCr,  tbe  ministry  being  left  in  a  minority  on 
t  aotioa  of  Sir  H.  Pamell  for  referring  the  civil 
i«t  ro  a  select  committee  (15),  immediately  sent  in 
4cir  rcsgnation ;  and  a  whig  administration  was 
us  id  oa  tbe  twenty-second,  with  earl  Grey  at  its 
bai  Tbe  great  event  which  will  render  the  reign 
flf  Wu&Mn  IV.  memorable,  is  the  passage  of  the 
nfom  Kt.  William  IV.  died  on  the  20th  June, 
ISS7,  asd  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  Victoria. 
H(  «ts  affiible  in  bis  manners,  cordial  in  his  de- 
pvtwest,  witb  soroewbat  of  the  rude  heartiness  of 
tht  deck,  CO  wbicb  be  bad  passed  some  of  his  early 
j9t%.  fai  the  navy  he  bad,  of  course,  been  under 
tSe  maaaad  of  plebeians,  and  the  messmate  and 
nspsaoo  of  simple  commoners.  This  had  given 
hm  mart  knowledge  of  the  common  classes  than 
kok  >)rotbcr  and  predecessor  bad  had  an  opportunity 
d  acqwiog,  and,  although  be  had  never  distin- 
fiished  Uaiadf  in  tbe  nary,  soroetbing  of  popular 
■Miaen.  sad  a  command  of  sea-phrases.  William 
IV.  aarried  in  July,  1818,  Adelaide,  sister  of  the 
Ueof  Scze-lieiningen,  by  whom  he  bad  no  survi v- 
Bif  duldrcft.  He  had,  however,  a  large  fiamuly  by 
Mn  Jordan,  the  celebrated  actress,  who  was  for  many 
jevf  Us  Dstress,  while  duke  of  Clarence.  This 
Ut  be  teems  to  have  unaccountably  abandoned  at 
IW  lart,  for  she  died  in  obscurity,  in  France,  in 
l^KS.  Ai  a  miserable  set-off  to  his  conduct  in  this 
■itter,  oa  his  accession,  he  ordered  Cbantrey  to 
prvfsrr  a  statue,  to  be  placed  over  her  remains,  in 
tbt  eeawtery  of  St  Cloud.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
iisf.  by  Urs  Jordan,  George  Fitzclarence,  was 
mitfcd  earl  of  Munster  in  1831 ;  a  second,  lord 
JUolpbus  Fitzclarence,  is  captain  in  the  royal  navy ; 
•  tbiid,  lord  Frederic  Fitzclarence,  colonel  in  tbe 
•■7:  tnd  a  fourth*  queen's  chaplain.  The  earl  of 
laairtcr  is  author  of  an  Account  of  the  British 
Cufwgn  of  1809.  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (London, 
nn.  2d  vol.,  of  Memoirs  of  the  Late  War).  The 
In  ^sgbters  of  Mrs  Jordan  are  married  to  the 
«l  of  Errol,  the  honourable  J.  £.  Kennedy  (son 
tf  cart  Csnilis),  Mr  Sidney,  colonel  Fox  (son  of 
b«4  HoUand),  and  lord  Falkland. 

WILLIAM  L  THE  YOUNGER,  count  of  Nas- 
^  priaoe  of  Orange,  tbe  founder  of  Dutch  free- 
im,  was  tbe  eldest  son  of  William  the  Elder, 
■aat  of  Naasau,  and  Juliana,  countess  of  Stolberg, 
■daw bom  April  16,  1533.  at  the  castle  of  Dil- 
bi^ain.  ia  tbe  county  of  Nassau.  He  wb  edu- 
*^  ia  ibe  Roman  Catholic  fiuth,  by  Maria,  queen 
tf  ftngary,  sister  of  Charles  V.  and  spent  nine 
^>in  attendance  on  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
*^  had  so  bigb  an  esteem  for  tbe  spirit,  the  pru- 
**iaad  ifKelligence  of  the  prince,  that  he  asked 
biqisieQ  rrspectiiig  the  most  important  matter-, 
^HcB  be  was   but  twenty-two  years  old,  in- 


trusted him  with  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  absence  of  Phillberty 
duke  of  Savoy.  He  also  recommended  bira  to  bis 
successor,  Philip  II.,  who,  however,  deceived  by 
the  calumnies  of  tbe  Spaniards,  regarded  him  as  tbe 
cause  of  the  resistance  of  the  Netherlands,  and, 
therefore,  would  not  confer  on  him  tbe  office  of 
stadtbolder.  As  cardinal  Granvella  had  now  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  king,  and  Margaret  of  Par- 
ma, who  was  charged  with  the  government  of  tbe 
Netherlands,  was  obliged  to  do  whatever  this  proud 
and  ambitious  prelate  suggested,  especially  witb 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  tbe  detested  Spanish 
inquisition,  and  the  erection  of  new  bishoprics,  the 
count  of  Egmont,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
count  of  Horn,  therefore,  represented  to  tbe  king,  in 
writing,  that  unless  tbe  cardinal  was  speedily  re- 
plied, his  violence  would  drive  the  country  to  re- 
oellion.  Philip  looked  on  this  step  as  treason  ;  but 
be  concealed  his  anger,  and  recalled  tbe  cardinal, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  tbe  duke  of  Alva, 
with  Spanish  and  Italian  soldiers,  to  the  Nether- 
lands. After  the  remonstrance,  offered,  in  1566, 
by  three  hundred  noblemen,  with  count  Louis  of 
Nassau,  the  brother  of  William,  at  their  bead, 
against  the  introduction  of  tbe  inquisition  and  tbe 
establishment  of- new  bishoprics,  had  been  rejected 
with  contempt  (the  petitioners  were  styled  beggars 
— CrveiMT),  William  had  a  meeting  witb  Egmont, 
Horn,  his  brother  Louis,  and  others,  at  Dender- 
mond,  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  averting  the 
threatening  danger.  The  majority  advised  an 
armed  resistance.  Count  Egmont  alone,  governor 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  trust  to  tbe  grace  and  clemency  of  tbe  king. 
"  This  grace,'*  replied  the  sagacious  Orange,  "  will 
be  our  destruction,  and  Egmont  tbe  bridge  by 
which  tbe  Spaniards  will  pass  into  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  which  they  will  then  destroy."  When 
they  separated,  Egmont  and  Orange,  in  presenti- 
ment of  the  future,  embraced,  and  took  leave  of 
each  other  with  tears.  The  prince,  with  his  wife 
and  his  children,  excepting  tbe  eldest,  who  was 
studying  at  Lou  vain,  repaired  to  Breda,  whence, 
however,  he  returned  to  his  castle  at  Dillenburg. 
Meanwhile,  Alva  advanced  into  tbe  Netherlands. 
Many  men  of  consequence,  including  Egmont  and 
Horn,  were  immediately  arrested,  and  executed  at 
Brussels,  June  5,  1568.  When  cardinal  Granvella 
was  apprized  of  this  at  Rome,  be  inquired  whether 
Alva  had  taken  Secrecy  (so  he  termed  the  prince  of 
Orange.)  **  If  this  fish  is  not  caught,  tbe  duke's  fish- 
ing  u  good  for  nothing."  Alva  caused  tbe  prince,  the 
counts  of  Hooglifraten,  of  Kuilenburg,  and  others, 
who  had  retired  from  tbe  country,  to  be  summoned 
before  the  council  of  twelve.  The  prince  did  not 
appear,  but  sent  in  an  appeal  to  the  states  of  Brab- 
ant, as  his  natural  judges,  and  to  the  king  in  per- 
son,  because,  as  a  knight  of  tbe  Golden  Fleece,  be 
could  be  judged  only  by  the  king  in  person,  and  by 
'the  knights  of  the  order.  He  applied  for  protec- 
tion to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  and  tbe  German 
princes.  The  emperor  promised  it  to  him,  and  con- 
demned the  proceedings  of  Alva,  who  had  declared 
the  prince  outlawed  for  not  appearing  in  person  on 
tbe  appointed  day,  bad  confiscated  his  property, 
stationed  troops  in  his  city  of  Breda,  and  removed 
his  son  Philip  William,  then  thirteen  years  of  age, 
from  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  sent  him  as  a 
hostage  to  Spain.*      The  prince  of  Orange  now 


*  H«  was  rrratoally  released,  and  died  fai  16IS. 
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took  tbe  field  agtintt  AlnL  He  puUidr  profeteed 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  received  aid  in  money 
and  troopa  from  aeTeral  Proteitant  princee.  With 
the  army,  which  he  had  raised,  his  brothers  Louis 
and  Adolphus  in?aded  Frieslaiid.  At  first,  they 
defeated,  at  Heiligerlee,  in  Ortaingen,  the  Spanish 

Srneral,  John  of  Ligne,  count  of  Aremberg,  who 
11  in  the  engagement ;  but  Adolphus  alto  lost  his 
life ;  and,  as  count  Louis  wanted  money  to  pay  his 
troops,  he  was  soon  after  beaten  by  Alva  at  Jem- 
mingen,  July  21,  1568.  William  now  raised  a  new 
army  of  24,000  Germans,  who  were  joined  by  4000 
French  soldiers,  and  declared  publicly  that  Alra 
and  his  council  of  Mood  (amgeii  det  traublet),  in 
Brussels,  were  the  cause  of  the  war.  He  conducted 
his  forces,  with  great  skill,  across  the  Rhine  and 
Meuse,  entered  Brabant,  and  defeated  a  division  of 
the  hostile  army,  but  was  unable  to  bring  the  duk^ 
of  Alva,  who  threw  himself  into  the  fortresses,  to 
an  engagement,  or  to  ezdte  the  people,  who  trem- 
bled before  the  Spaniards,  to  a  general  insurrection  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  plate 
and  baggage,  and  even  pled^  his  principalitv  of 
Orange  to  pay  his  arrears  to  his  officers  and  soldiers. 
His  army  now  dispersed.  He  himself,  with  1200 
cavalry,  and  his  brothers,  repaired  to  the  duke  of 
Deux  Fonts,  and  took  part  in  his  expedition  to 
France,  against  the  Catholic  party  of  the  Gdses. 
In  this  expedition,  he  distbgnished  himself  in  seve- 
ral  battles  and  sieges,  but,  after  the  unhappy  ter- 
roination  of  the  campaign,  returned  to  Germany. 
In  France,  admiral  Coligny  had  advised  him  to  fit 
out  privateers  against  the  Spanish,  and  establish 
himself  particularly  in  Zeriand  and  Holland,  from 
which  the  Spaniards  would  hardly  be  able  to  drive 
him.  The  prince  followed  this  advice,  and  the  pri- 
viteers  made  themselves  masters,  in  1572,  of  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Briel,  on  the  island  of  Voom, 
and  also  took  Flushing.  As  Alva's  tyranny  became 
more  intolerable,  and  the  people  were  exasperated 
by  new  exactions,  several  cities  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
Overyssel  and  Gueldres  publicly  declared  for  the 
prince  of  Orange.  To  relieve  his  brother  Louis, 
besieged  by  Alva  at  Bergen,  in  Hainault,  he  enter- 
ed Brabant  with  17.000  men,  where  Mechlin  and 
Loavaid  threw  open  their  gates  to  him ;  but  the 
French  auxiliaries,  sent  him  by  Coligny,  were  de- 
feated, and  he  himself  could  not  compel  Alva,  who 
had  stationed  his  forces  in  an  entrenched  camp,  to 
an  engagement.  He  therefore  retired,  not  without 
loss,  to  the  Rhine,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  danger 
of  being  captured  by  1000  Spaniards,  who  broke  by 
night  into  his  camp.  A  little  dog  waked  him  in 
time  to  assemble  his  soldiers,  and  cut  oflT  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy.  He  next  proceeded  to  Utrecht  and 
Zealand,  where  the  Dutch  privateers  had  appointed 
him  their  admiral.  In  1575,  the  states  of  Holland 
conferred  on  him  the  sovereignty  and  chief  com- 
mand,  for  the  time  that  the  war  with  Spain  should 
last;  and  the  example  was  followed  by  Zealand, 
and  afterwards  by  Utrecht,  Gueldres  and  Overyssel 
This  trust  was  renewed  in  1581.  Some  days  before 
they  openly  announced  their  defection  from  Spain, 
th«  states  did  homage  to  the  prince  as  their  sove- 
reign, and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  sove- 
reignty, however,  was  merely  personal;  but,  in 
1562,  the  grant  of  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  old 
counts  of  Holland,  to  which  was  annexed  the  pos- 
session of  their  domains,  was  made  him  by  the 
sUtes,  and  formally  accepted.  The  prince  was  de- 
serving of  this  confidence.  He  had  already,  in  1573, 
e<|aip|Md  a  fleet  of  150  sail  at  Flushing.     This  fleet 


was  always  superior  to  the  Bporish.  sa  that  it  mmf 
be  truly  said,  that  the  Dutch  achieved  their  &»- 
dom  on  the  ocean.  After  Alva  and  the  pnmet  had 
each  taken  several  cities,  Louis  of  Zuaiga  aad  1*- 
queaens  succeeded  the  duke  in  1579,  aad,  Apnl  14, 
1574,  defieated  Louis  and  Henry  of  Ksbbm.  iW 
brothers  of  the  prince,  who  both  fell  •■  the  ieU 
of  battle.  William  raised  the  siege  of  Leydsa  W 
breaking  down  the  dikes.  Zuniga  sooosllarAstf; 
but  the  Spanish  soldiers  at  Antwerp  aad  oiWrl 
places  committed  such  outrages,  that  aO  the  p» 
vinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  excjeptii^  Lam- 
burg,  united  at  Ghent,  in  1570,  to  expel  the  fcraia 
troops,  and  relieve  thamsalves  from  nlifi— i  rv» 
straints ;  and  when  the  new  stadthoUer,  John  of  Ab- 
tria,  a  natural  brother  of  the  king,  violated  the  ^ 
vileges  granted  them  by  the  edict  of  1577.  tWslsSA 
of  Antwerp  called  the  prinee  of  Oraage  to  ihtr 
aid.  The  people  received  him  wit^  srflamnti—  ■ 
Brussels,  where  a  part  of  the  estates  oflmd  hm 
the  stadtholdership.  But  as  several  aoUcs  wtn 
opposed  to  him,  he  effected  the  adoptiosi  of  a  tcsa- 
lution  that  Matthew  of  Austria  should  be  imif«d 
as  stadtholder,  while  he  himself  should  have  thtl 
rank  of  lieutenant-general ;  but  he  retained  tW 
management  of  all  public  busineaa.  McsawWk,  W 
the  victory  at  Gembkmrs,  January  SI,  1578*  tW 
Spaniards  recovered  their  superioritjMn  the  Wii« 
loon  provinces,  whidi  were  xealooaly  Orthshc 
The  new  stadtholder,  Alexander  Fameae  of  Pms. 
appointed  by  the  king  after  th«  soddca  dsalh  af 
JiAn,  was  a  politic  goieral,  who  knew  how  ta  va 
the  fiivour  of  the  Belgians*  disaatiifi<d  with  thm 
religious  peace,  or  the  politacal  e<|uality  of  the  tvt 
churches,  and  converted  to  the  Spanish  interest  tW 
nobles,  who  were  disaffected  towards  the  priaer  cf 
Orange.  The  prince,  therefore,  brought  the  srvn 
northern  provinces  into  closer  connexioB,  hy  tW 
union  of  Utredit,  January  23,  1579,  and  thw  W 
the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the  Tasted  Xt- 
therlands.  The  negotiations  for  pcac*  at  Colacat 
having  been  fruitless,  the  states,  at  the  preyaiil  of 
the  prince,  conferred  the  sovereignty,  in  1560,  m 
Francis,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  King  Henry  IIL 
of  France,  and  on  July  28,  1561,  rcnoumnd  th«v 
allegiance  to  king  Philip  of  Spain,  as  a  tymC  Thv 
king  bad  alreadv  dedan^  the  prince  of  Orsageeai' 
lawed,  as  a  "  heretic  and  &lae  ChrMtiaa,  sMthw 
Cain  and  Judaa,  a  committer  of  sacrilege,  a  per- 
jurer,  an  instigAtor  of  the  disturbances  in  the  5*. 
therlands,  and  a  real  pest  of  human  sodety,*  sad 
had  set  a  price  of  250,000  dollars  o«  h«  h«i 
Whoever  should  deliver  him,  living  or  dead,  ws» 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was  to  re«d  w  a  psrdia 
for  all  crimes,  and,  with  his  posterity,  ht^raiseJ  «• 
the  rank  of  nobility.  The  estates,  in  lonsntani. 
gave  their  stadtholder  a  body-guard,  and  the  priarv 
replied  in  a  violent  manifesto,  in  which  he  aemtd 
the  king  of  'lust  and  murder,  of  the  death  ef  h» 
son  don  Carios,  aad  of  his  wife  Elisabeth.  Mean- 
while, the  duke  of  Pamaa  took  sevcrd  IsrtiM 
places,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  ef  C^m- 
bray,  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  advan«d  with  ■ 
army.  The  French  prince  was  hereupon  pruthi^- 
ed  duke  of  Brabant,  Bfarch,  16S2,  on  which  oeca- 
sion  the  prince  of  Orange  presented  faun  the  dan! 
coronet,  and  publidy  administered  the  oath,  that 
he  would  rdgn  agrecaUy  to  the  tenor  of  the  ea»- 
pact.  This  event  took  place  in  Antwerp,  wWtv 
an  attempt  was  soon  after  made  to  asaasstaste  tht 
prince.  A  Spaniard,  named  Jaarqguy.  shot  hia 
with  a  pistol:  the  ball  entered  under  the  right  asr. 
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mi  fMcd  oit  tluoQgli  his  left  cheek,  dettroying 

mmd  ti  hk  teeth.     The  perpetrator  was  cut 

kfnm  the  spot  by  the  guard.     A  Spaniard,  Sal- 

mtt,mi  aa  Italiao,  Francis  Baza,  were  likewiBe 

imtoded,  wbo  had  received  money  from  the 

Mtf  ParoM  to  make  way  with  the  duke  of  An- 

|B  a4  the  prinre  of  Orange.     Both  were  con  vict- 

d;  Me  VIS  torn  to  pieces  by  four  hones,  at  Paris; 

tti  stker  pot  an  end  to  his  own  life.     Aifter  these 

aaiiiuitst,  the  doke  of  Anjou  began  to  aim  at 

I  fluaitfd  power,  heedless  of  the  adrice  of  the 

I  pmet  sf  Orange.    But  his  design  of  making  him- 

I  alf  BMtcf  by  iotee  of  the  most  important  cities, 

!  H^  m  Bngo%  and  Antwerp,  was  frustrated  by 

th  aCDBss;  and  he  returned  to  France,  January  3, 

iVaivbtre  he  <fied  the  same  year.    July  10, 1584, 

te  priaee  of  Orange  was  shot  in  his  palace,  at 

IWft,  by  a  young  Burgundian,  named  Balthasar 

Cnr<  vbo  bad  insinuated  hioMclf  into  his  confi- 

^Ki.    He  was  rising  from  table,  when  the  assas- 

m  iftd  a  pistol  at  him,  containing  three  balls.   He 

lifi.«d died  with  the  words,  •*MonIHeul  Mm 

iS«/  Aiftt  pitU  it  mot  et  de  ton  pamprepewple  /'* 

fii  •ariirir  was  not  more  than  twenty-two  years 

Ob  bis  exsmination,  he  confessed  that  a  Fran- 


ooBi  of  Tovnai,  and  a  Jesuit  of  Treves,  had  per- 
^riid  bin  to  commit  the  deed  by  the  assurance 
Ite  it  voold  secure  hu  eternal  happiness.  Wil- 
bimvBi  fifty-two  years  old,  was  well  formed,  had 
Amtast  bsir,  and  a  brownish  complexion.  He 
^^  little ;  but  what  he  said  was  judicious  and 
yioBBf.  In  the  art  of  winning  the  good-will  of 
*s,  W  ««  a  master.  Towards  his  people,  his 
^■caaov  was  friendly  and  discreet.  He  fre- 
^ntly  vest  in  the  streets  with  his  hat  off,  and 
tmvtmi  freely  with  the  dtiaens.  In  his  house, 
^  «■  boipitahle,  a  lover  of  splendour,  and  liberal 
«f  mry  tlsQg  but  his  confidence.  Hu  acute  un- 
^  penetrated  the  character  of  men  and 
bat  he  hiaaelf  was  impenetrable.      Re- 


svved  IB  bis  manners,  and  apparently  even  timid, 
«ba  be  spoke,  the  fire  and  boldness  of  his  elo- 
4imcs  evricd  along  the  minds  of  all.  Danger  he 
Mvitb  mlffl  eqimaimity,  obstacles  with  a  wise 
■^■M.  He  WIS  not  anxious  for  his  own  exalta- 
tai,  btt  for  the  interest  of  the  people  t  the  ftree- 
M,  tberefcre,  whidi  be  established  did  not  perbh 
^^  Mm,  and  his  name  has  acquired  a  permanent 
fhs  is  tbe  history  of  Europe.  He  was  four  tiroes 
■■nel  His  son  Maurice,  who  succeeded  him  in 
■■oflee  of  stadtholder,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
■phisi  sf  bis  age.  His  other  son,  Frederic  Henry, 
>p»M  Maurice,  and  died  in  1647.  William 
■LbiBgef  England,  was  grandson  of  Frederic 
^^•w  thr^  lives  of  William,  in  Dutch,  by 
^^t^am  authors.  See,  also,  MewtU  OmgUebmu 
^Mi.  etc  (Amsterdam,  1698,  foL)  and  Khiit's 
*^  9ftke  DtOck  GifvenmenL 
^U»UAM  L,  elector  of  Hesse,  was  bom  in 
^^  ia  1743,  during^  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
■k  ffii  £itber  Frederic  IL  ascended  the 
^»  ia  1760.  Having  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
■uK  the  education  of  the  children  was  left, 
to  agreement,  entirely  with  his  wife, 
t  of  the  county  of 
children.  Prince 
OSttingen. 
^g^r--  — -"^  J-—  «...,  «^  «T^«  at  the  court 
•Jjjrtsn  Vn.,  whose  second  sister  he  married 
*m  When  of  age,  be  took  the  government 
*^  CMrty  of  Hanau  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
-   The  yoag  prince  was  active,  economic 


cal,  just,  and  popular.  In  1776,  he  concluded,  as 
did  several  other  German  princes,  a  treaty  with 
England,  to  furnish  troops  to  be  employed  against 
her  colonies  in  North  America,  then  at  war  with 
the  mother  country.  Two  years  later,  he  was 
made  a  major  general  by  Frederic  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  and  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian 
succession.  In  1785,  he  became  sovereign  of  all 
the  Hessian  territories,  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther.* He  now  showed  himself  severe,  active,  and 
just ;  but  his  disposition  for  saving  often  degene- 
rated into  avarice,  whilst  lus  mania  for  soldiers  be- 
came a  curse  to  his  country.  He  ruled  indepen- 
dently, and  closely  watched  the  oflficers  of  his  go- 
vernment, often  protecting  the  peasants,  whom  he 
considered  as  his  property,  against  them.  He  im- 
proved the  schools  and  churches,  the  police,  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  1787»  he  conclud- 
ed another  treaty  with  England,  agreeing  to  fur- 
nish 12,000  men,  in  consideration  of  receiving  for 
their  service,  675,000  crown-dollars  annually.  He 
also  marched  troops  against  France  when  the  revo- 
lution broke  out.  The  peace  of  Bade,  concluded 
August  28,  1795,  between  Prussia  and  France,  put 
an  end  to  his  exertions  in  this  war.  By  the  peace 
of  Luneville,  William  received  the  dignity  of  elec- 
tor, and  an  indemnification  for  the  territory  that  he 
had  lost,  taken  chiefly  from  the  possessions  of  the 
elector  of  Mayence.  He  took  the  greatest  care  of 
the  increase  of  his  private  treasure.  His  known 
disposition  towards  France,  his  relations  with  Prus- 
sia, (he  being  a  field-marshal  in  her  service,  and 
his  eldest  son  having  married,  in  1797.  the  sister  of 
Frederic  William  IIL  of  Prussia),  and  his  continual 
military  preparations,  drew  upon  him  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befel  him  after  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Auerstiidt.  In  consequence  of  the  threats  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  advance  of  French  troops  under 
Mortier  and  the  king  of  Holland,  he  fled  to  the 
neutral  states  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  saving  only 
his  family  and  his  treasures.  By  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  and  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  William  L  was  deprived  ot  all  his 
dominions,  and  lived,  from  July,  1808,  in  Prague. 
In  1809,  whei^  Austria  took  arms  against  France, 
the  exiled  elector  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  for- 
mer subjects,  and  began  to  collect  an  army  near 
Eger,  in  Bohemia,  with  which  he  thought  to  re- 
cover his  electorate ;  but  the  issue  of  the  war  j)ut 
Uk  end  to  his  undertaking.  The  victory  of  t&e'al- 
lied  powers  at  Leipsic,  in  1813,  improved  his  con- 
dition. In  November,  1813,  he  entered  his  former 
capital,  tbe  dty  of  Cassel.  Though  seventy  years 
old,  he  resumed  the  labours  of  government  with 
great  activity,  but  not  to  the  benefit  of  his  people. 
His  ideas  of  monarchical  power  were  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Every  thing 
was  to  be  put  on  the  old  footing:  20,000  men 
(with  queues,  like  the  soldiers  of  former  tiroes), 
soon  marched  to  join  the  allies,  but  were  idlowed 
to  return  even  before  the  peace  of  Paris,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  kept  ready  for  immediate 
service.  The  elector,  however,  did  not  comply 
with  this  condition,  from  motives  of  economy,  and 
became  thereby  involved  in  difficulties  with  the 
allies,  who  marched  troops  into  his  country.  By 
the  mediation  of  Prussia,  this  difficulty  was  ad- 
justed. In  1815,  the  elector  sent  15,000  men  to 
act  agabst  France ;  they  fought  at  Sedan,  Charles- 
ville,  Meziires,  &c.  His  wish  to  see  the  German 
empire  restored  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  as 
fruitless  as  his  plan  to  have  himself  acknowledged 
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king  of  the  Catti,  so  that  he  retained  hit  former 
title  of  elector;  and,  hanng  received  several  addi- 
tions  to  his  territory,  he  called  himself  also  grand 
duke  of  Fulda  and  prince  of  Isenburg.  He  would 
not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  sale  of  the 
crown  domains,  which  had  been  made  under  Je- 
rome, and  took  them  away  from  the  buyers.  This 
fact,  the  crying  injustice  of  which  was  admitted  by 
Piussia  and  Austria,  is  mentioned  in  the  article 
Domain,  The  assemblies  of  the  estates,  towrhich 
he  had  added  the  estate  of  peasants,  gave  him  much 
trouble,  as  the  ground  assumed  by  them  did  not 
agree  with  his  antiquated  notions  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown.  Towards  his  officers  he  was  avaricious 
and  severe.  His  soldiers  received  little  pay  and 
much  drilling  and  flogging.  He  refused  to  separate 
the  public  treasury  from  his  enormous  private  ac- 
cumulations. His  conduct  towards  individuals 
who  had  been  in  office  under  the  Westphalian 
government  was  unprincipled.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  careful  to  pre- 
vent his  officers  from  abusing  their  authority.  He 
was  accessible  to  his  subjects,  and  protected  justice 
when  it  did  not  clash  with  his  interests,  or  unless 
he  had  formed  wrong  notions  of  what  was  right. 
He  died  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  the  elector  William  II 

WILLIAM  L  (William  FaKDKEicK  or  Ob- 
ANOB),  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  grand  duke  of 
Luxemburg,  was  bom  Aug.  24,  1772.  His  father, 
William  V.,  prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  heredi- 
tary stadtholder,  who  died  in  1806,  at  Brunswick, 
was  descended  ftt>m  John,  the  youngest  brother  of 
the  great  William  L  of  Orange ;  his  mother  was  a 
princess  of  Prussia.  In  1788,  he  made  a  tour  in 
Germany,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  Berlin,  at 
the  court  of  his  uncle,  king  Frederick  William  IL 
In  1790,  he  entered  the  university  of  Leyden.  In 
1791,  he  married  the  Prussian  princess  Frederica 
Louisa  Wilhelmina,  sister  of  the  'present  king  of 
Prussia.  He  then  undertook  many  improvemenU 
in  the  army,  but  suffered  much  opposition  from  the 
patriots,  who  had  been  put  down,  in  1787,  by 
Prussian  troops.  Part  of  them  bad  fled  to  France ; 
and  the  national  convention  declared  war  against 
the  stadtholder,  Feb.  1,  1793.  Dumouriei  con- 
quered  Dutch  Brabant ;  but  the  prince,  the  subject 
of  this  article,  delivered  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  troops 
of  the  allies,  afWr  the  victory  at  Neerwinden, 
March  18,  gained  by  prince  Coburg,  in  the  Austrian 
service,  over  Dumouriet.  The  crown  prince  now 
prevented  the  French  from  entering  Western  Flan- 
ders. But,  September  13,  he  was  attacked  in  his 
position  between  Menin  and  Werwick,  with  such 
superior  force  that  he  was  obUfced  to  retreat  behind 
the  Scheldt,  after  a  long  resistance,  in  which  his 
brother,  prince  Frederick,  was  wounded.  The 
next  year,  he  took  Landrecies.  He  then  forced 
the  enemy  to  retire  behind  the  Sambre ;  but,  in 
the  great  battle  on  June  26,  in  which  he  had  been 
successful  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  after  the  French  had  taken 
Charleroi  by  assault,  and  beaten  the  left  wing  at 
Fleurus.  The  Austrian  forces  having  retreated, 
before  Pichegru  and  Jourdan,  behind  the  Meuse, 
the  prince,  with  his  enfeebled  army,  could  only 
protect  the  frontiers  of  the  republic,  in  unison  with 
the  duke  of  York.  But  the  fortresses  were  re- 
duced, and  the  ice  enabled  the  enemy  to  pass  the 
Wftal,  to  that  Pichegru  entered  Utrecht,  Jan.  17, 
1795.  The  part V  of  the  patriots  fisvoured  the  enemy, 
add  the  stadtholder  soon  found  himself  incapable  of 
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saving  the  republic,  forsaken  by  hm  rilica.  ^ 
sons,  therefore,  gave  up  their  eoaaaids,  JaaL  II 
and  William  V.  embarked,  on  the  18th  aarf  IM 
with  his  fiunily,  at  Scheveniagea,  ia 
fishing  vessels,  for  England, 
assigned  as  a  residence  to  the  exiled  tsmily ;  h\ 
the  two  sons  soon  returned  to  the  rotift,  ia  4 
der  to  arm  a  body  of  Dutch  emigiaaU  at  the  ci 
pense  of  England,  which  body,  however,  sAcr  ti 
peace  of  Basle,  was  again  duaolved.  Priarv  Fij 
deric  entered  the  Austriao  serviee,  aad  4m<  \ 
Padua,  in  1799.  The  subject  of  thti  artxk  »H 
with  his  iamily  to  Berlin,  where  he  ezpcrtcd  s  ^ 
vourable  change  from  the  influence  of  Pi 
on  friendly  terms  with  France.  He 
self  with  the  education  of  his  children,  the  nlur\ 
tion  of  science,  and  the  improvenent  d  soar  i| 
tates  which  he  had  bought  in  Poland,  and  on  «M 
he  immediately  abolished  bondage.  Bis  fathv  t^ 
ceded  to  him  the  places  which  the  diet  had  j 
signed  him  in  Germany  by  way  td  ia4eaniftrac«^ 
namely,  Fulda,  Corvey,  Dortmund,  &c^  A^ 
29,  1802,  and  he  took  poaseasion  of  thca  u  4 
same  year.  He  lived  at  Fulda,  bat  spent  psn  | 
the  winter  in  Berlin.  Living  himself  in  the  ai^ 
economical  manner,  he  established  in  his  new  ft 
sessions  an  economical  administration,  and  rciiorw^ 
numerous  abuses.  His  impartial  treatment  ef  i 
his  subjects,  of  whatever  religion,  gained  hn  t| 
hearts  of  alL  After  the  death  of  his  fitfhcr. 
took  possession  of  the  lands  of  Ni 
to  his  family.  But,  having  refused  to 
member  of  the  confederacy  c^the  Rhine,  be  loai  'i 
sovereignty  over  the  lands  of  Orange,  which  were  4 
vided  between  his  relations  of  Nassau- Cstaipea  M 
Nassau- Weilburg,  and  Marat,  grand  dnke  ef  Brii 
He  was  also  threatened  with  the  loss  of  FnUa .'  I 
should  continue  to  decline  joining  the  coaledi^ 
tion ;  but  in  case  he  should  join,  he  was  to  be  rtwmi 
ed  by  the  grant  of  WurUbaif  .  But  be  AkM 
that  he  would  not  dishonour  the  name  of  Orad 
by  bending  his  neck  to  a  foreign  master,  la  Aag« 
1806,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where,  as  commmmAttvi 
Prussian  regiment  and  lieutenant-general,  W  sd 
sequently  received  the  command  of  a  part  of  ti 
right  wing  of  the  Prussian  army  between  Htc^ 
burg  and  Erfurt.  Afier  the  battle  of  Jean,  he  d 
obliged  to  follow  field-marshal  Mbllendorf  t«  4 
fiirt,  and  became  a  prisoner  when  MoUeadorf  ^ 
pitulated.  He  was,  however,  permitted  «•  II 
with  his  wife  in  Prussia.  But  Napoleoa  der-j-H 
him,  the  elector  of  Hessia,  and  the  dnke  of  Brvt^ 
wick,  to  have  forfieited  their  dominions :  aad  Felj 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  Ortea 
27.  Corvey,  Dortmund  and  the  county  of  Spw^^ 
berg,  were  given,  in  1807,  to  the  kingdooi  of  ^t^ 
pludiaand  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg.  Ui«  ^«Md 
even  those  reserved  to  him  by  the  act  of  tamtv^ 
ation,  were  taken  by  Berg  and  Wurteaberg;  h 
Bavaria  did  not  follow  their  eiample,  and  the  014 
princes  promised  to  pay  him  the  surplas  rercaae 
the  lands.  He  had  gone  in  the  meautiaBe,  to  M 
zic.  whence  he  proceeded  to  Pillau.  In  the  fH 
of  Tilsit,  be  was  not  mentioned.  He  retataed  H 
his  possessions  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  a^ 
lived  privately  in  Berlin,  where  his  eldest  mxi  ^ 
educated  in  the  military  academy.  Whea  Au«-| 
was  engaged  in  war  with  Fraace,  in  1809.  thr  « 
fortunate  prince  joined  the  army  of  the  arridij 
Charles,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Wagraa.  I 
then  returned  to  Berlin.  In  the  niinntimi,  pari 
cularly,  however,  after  the  battle  of  LieJpsic,  uJ 
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Ka  in  the  NetberlAods  were  labouring  to 

ike  W17  for  tbe  rettoration  of  the  house  of 

Oeu^    WilUun  Frederic  was  then  in  England, 

ii  via  to  concert,  with  the  British  government, 

mmm  to  support  tbe  Dutch.     After  the  battle 

4  Lapse,  the  rictorious  armies  approached  the 

faeon  of  Holland;  the  people  rose  in  Amster- 

4b.  3(ot.  15  tod  16 ;  and  even  the  Hague,  in  the 

■irt  sf  French  troops,  declared  itself,  on  the  I7th, 

h  *»  prince.  When  the  prince  received  the  news 

tf  tkst  BioveiDeBts,  he  embarked,  and  landed, 

Xit.S9,  at  Scheveningen.     The  people  received 

km  wuh  demoostrotions  of  joy.     In  Amsterdam, 

*r  femnissioners  of  the  proviaionary  government 

■H<  Dec   1,  the  proclamation,  **  The  Nether- 

hmk  are  free  V  and  "  William  L  is  the  sovereign 

poHKof  this  free  country,"  without  being  autho- 

wmi  to  do  so  by  the  nation.     The  prince  yielded 

I  rtsrffty,  and  declared  that  a  constitution  should 

I  kffitiHished  to  secure  the  liberties  of  tbe  people. 

I  7e««tf>three  fortified  places  were  yet  in  the  hands 

I  of  ik  caeny,  who  were  encamped  near  Utrecht. 

lit  tkc  alliet  soon  drove  them  from  the  country. 

MSbam  Frederic  hastened  the  arming  of  the  peo- 

yit,  lid  charged  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  consti* 

tttba,  vbicfa  was  adopted,  March  29, 1814,  by  the 

nvrooitattvei  of  the  people,  and  then  sworn  to  by 

theaoBsrch.  He  had  also  again  taken  possession  of 

ha  Gtraiaa  hereditary  possessions,  towards  the  end 

rf  \&\X    After  this  the  congress  of  Vienna  united 

Atlfiaa  sad  Liege  with  the  Netherlands,  to  form 

i  ibflgdsD ;  and  the  prince  was  proclaimed  king  of 

Ihc  HethcrisAda,  prince  of  Liege  and  duke  of  Lux- 

^■brg.  mier  the  name  of  William  I.,  on  March 

li  iSbb  St  the  Hague.     He  and  his  Dutch  sub. 

,  JKts  vere  both  dissatbfied  with  this  arrangement, 

I  ippnkcBdug  that  the  Dutch  commerce  would  suf- 

I  *r  bf  ikis  anion  with  the  manufiicturiug  state  of 

l^Kuna :  the  diffisrence  of  language  and  religion 

ilw  K^ted  great  obstacles ;  but  Enghind  wished 

l»  f*^  pesHseion  of  several  of  the  former  Dutch 

Belgium  was  given  in  exchange  for 

Tie  king  was  also  obliged  to  cede  to  Prus- 

•s  bit  hereditary  possessions  in  Germany  in  ex- 

'^Vp  kr  Lttxembufg.     Since  that  time,  William 

Lbi  riled  with  great  integrity  and  firmness,  as 

^  ^  enemies  have  admitted,   except  in  the 

heat  of  party  struggles.     The  king  has  con- 

and  often  scrupulously  adhered  to  the 

.    Justice  was  alwajrs  a  predominant 

ta  is  his  character.     A  committee  was  charged 

•  telj,  with  the  drawing  up  of  a  general  code  for 

vSetherUnds.     It  ended  its  labours  in    1819. 

a^  ^1. 1816,  William  became  a  member  of  the 
ilfince.  In  1814,  he  founded  the  William 
^  sf  onfitary  merit,  and,  in  1815,  the  order  of 
Bdfise  lion  for  dvil  merit.  He  resided  before 
.  ^  revoloUoa,  alternately  at  the  Hague  and 
■Jrysglt ;  lives  simply,  is  very  industrious,  and 
|^*Mc  to  all :  and  though  the  majority  of  the 
J**  wew  aati'Orange,  and,  therefore,  anti-monar. 
!»,  be  if  popular  with  them,  particularly  since 
•^  See  the  article  Belgium. 
I^IU-IAM,  FoET,  a  fortress  in  the  West  High- 
*^  is  the  shire  of  Inverness,  situated  on  the 
*'■'•  of  Lochiel,  and  the  south  side  of  the  small 
^Srtii,  where  it  frUs  into  that  inlet  of  the  sea, 
JJ*4«tiace  of  aixty^one  miles  aouth'West  of  In- 
'^^lad  tventy-nine  and  a  half  south-west  of 
!  J*^5'"*»*»  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with 
9*>^QBs  mounting  fifteen  twelve-pounders. 
**^  su  originally  built  during  the  usurpation 


of  Cromwell,  by  general  Monk,  and  occupied  much 
more  ground  at  that  time  than  it  does  at  present, 
accommodating  no  fewer  than  2000  men.  It  was 
then  named  **  the  garrii^u  of  Inverlocby,"  from  the 
ancient  castle  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  time  of  William  III.,  it  was  rebuilt  on  a 
smaller  scale,  with  stone  and  lime  instead  of  earth, 
and  received  its  name  in  honour  of  that  monarch. 
In  the  year  1745»  it  stood  successfully  a  siege  of  five 
weeks,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  place  of  strength.  It 
is  now  garrisoned  by  a  governor,  fort-major,  and  a 
company  of  soldiers. 

WILLIAMS,  Helen  Mabia;  a  distinguished 
writer  on  history  and  general  literature,  was  bom 
in  tbe  north  of  England,  in  1762.  She  went  to 
London  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  literary  world  by  doctor  Andrew  Kippis. 
The  first  production  of  her  pen  appears  to  have  been 
a  legendary  tale,  in  verse,  entitled  Edwin  and  £i- 
truda  (17^) ;  and  this  was  followed  by  an  Ode  on 
Peace  (1783) ;  Peru,  a  poem  (1784),  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Miscellaneous  Poems  (1786,  2  vols.,  8vo.). 
In  1788,  she  published  a  poem  On  the  Slave-Trade ; 
and,  the  same  year,  she  visited  France,  where  she 
formed  many  literary  and  political  connexions.  In 
1790,  she  went  again  to  France,  and  settled  at 
Paris ;  and  soon  after  appeared  her  Letters  written 
from  France,  in  the  Summer  of  1790,  of  which  she 
published  a  continuation  in  1792.  The  object  of 
these,  and  of  some  contemporary  productions  of  this 
lady,  was  to  recommend  the  doctrines  of  the  Girond- 
ists; and,  consequently,  on  their  fall,  under  the 
tyranny  of  Robespierre,  she  incurred  great  danger, 
and,  being  arrested,  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner 
in  the  Temple  at  Paris.  On  obtaining  her  free- 
dom, she  renewed  her  application  to  literary 
pursuits.  Besides  many  works  of  minor  import- 
ance, she  engaged  in  an  English  translation  of  the 
Personal  Narrative  of  the  Travels  of  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  in  America  (1814—1821,  6  vols.,  8vo.). 
Miss  Williams  died  at  Paris,  in  December,  1627. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  she 
wrote  Julia,  a  novel  (2  vols.);  a  Narrative  of 
Events  in  France,  in  1815 ;  Letters  on  the  Events 
which  passed  in  France  since  the  Restoration  in 
1815 ;  and  other  pieces ;  and  she  was  at  one  time  a 
contributor  to  the  New  Annual  Register. 

WILLIAMS,  Roger,  was  born  of  reputable  pa- 
rents in  Wales,  in  1598.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Oxford,  was  regularly  admitted  to  or- 
ders in  the  church  of  England,  and  preached  for 
some  time  as  a  minister  of  that  church ;  but  embrac- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans,  he  rendered  him- 
self  obnoxious  to  the  laws  against  non-conformists, 
and  embarked  for  America,  where  he  arrived,  with 
his  wife,  in  February  1631.  In  April  following, 
he  was  called  by  the  church  of  Salem,  as  teaching 
elder,  under  their  then  pastor  Mr  Skelton.  This 
proceeding  gave  offence  to  the  governor  and  assis- 
tants of  the  Massachusetts  bay,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
he  removed  to  Plymouth,  and  was  engaged  as  assis- 
tant to  Mr  Ralph  Smith,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at 
that  place.  Here  he  remained  until  he  found  that  bis 
views  of  religious  toleration  and  strict  non-conform- 
ity gave  offence  to  some  of  his  hearers,  when  he  re- 
turned sgain  to  Salem,  and  was  settled  there  after  Mr 
Skelton *s  death,  in  1634.  While  here,  and  while 
at  Plymouth,  he  maintained  the  character  he  had 
acquired  in  England — that  of  "a  godly  man  and 
zealous  preacher.*'  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  viewed  by  the  government  of  that  colony 
with  jealousy,  ^om  his  first  entrance  into  it.    He 
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publidj  preached  against  tlie  patent  from  tbe  king, 
under  which  they  held  their  lands,  on  the  ground 
that  the  king  could  not  dispose  of  the  lands  of  the 
natives  without  their  consent.  He  reprohated  the 
**  calling  of  natural  men  to  the  exercise  of  those 
holy  ordinances  of  prayers,  oaths,  kc'* ;  but  what 
rendered  him  most  obnoxious,  undoubtedly,  was  his 
insisting  that  the  magistrate  had  no  right  to  punish 
for  breaches  of  the  first  table,  or,  in  other  words, 
**  to  deal  in  matters  of  conscience  and  religion.** 
These  causes,  conspiring  with  others  of  less  im- 
portance, finally  occasioned  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  depart  the  jurisdiction  in  six  weeks,  but 
was  subsequently  permitted  to  remain  until  spring, 
on  condition  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  draw  any 
other  to  his  opinions ;  but  **  the  people  being  much 
taken  with  the  apprehension  of  his  godliness/'  in 
January  following,  the  governor  and  assistants  sent 
an  officer  to  apprehend  him,  and  carry  him  on  board 
a  vessel  then  lying  at  Nantasket,  bound  to  England ; 
but  before  the  officer  arrived,  he  had  removed,  and 
gone  to  Rehoboth.  Being  informed  by  governor 
Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  that  he  was  then  within 
the  bounds  of  tiie  Plymouth  patent,  tn  the  spring 
he  crossed  the  river,  and  coounenoed  the  settlement 
of  Providence.  He  afterwards  embraced  some  of 
the  leading  opinions  of  the  Baptists,  and,  in  March, 
1639,  was  baptized  by  immersion,  at  Providence, 
by  Ezekiel  Holliman,  whom  he  afterwards  baptised. 
Be  formed  a  society  of  this  order,  and  continued 
preaching  to  them  for  several  months,  and  then 
separated  from  them,  doubting,  it  is  said,  the  vali- 
dity of  all  baptism,  because  a  direct  succession 
could  not  be  traced  from  the  apostles  to  the  offici- 
ating ministers.  In  1643,  Williams  went  to  Eng- 
land, as  agent  for  the  colonies  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Warwick,  to  solicit  a  charter  of 
incorporation,  which  he  fimdly  procured,  and  re- 
turned in  September,  1644.  In  1651,  serious  dif- 
Acuities  having  been  raised  in  the  colony,  by  Cod- 
dington's  procuring  a  charter,  which  gave  him 
almost  unlimited  authority  over  the  islands  of  Nar- 
ragansett  bay,  Williams  and  Clarke  were  despatched 
agents  of  the  colony  to  procure  a  revocation  of  it. 
This  thejr  effected  in  October,  1652.  Williams 
returned  m  1654;  but  Clarke  remained  in  England, 
and  procured  a  second  charter  in  1663.  He  was 
several  times,  both  before  and  after  this  period, 
elected  to  the  office  of  president  or  governor  of  this 
colony.  He  died  in  April,  1683,  at  Providence. 
Very  few  incidents  in  his  lifis  are  to  be  collected 
from  his  writings ;  and  the  prejudices  of  contem- 
porary, and  even  later  historians,  who  have  men- 
tioned him,  render  it  difficult  to  form  a  true  esti- 
mate of  his  character.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
roan  of  unblemished  moral  character,  and  of  ardent 
piety,  unyielding  in  opinions  which  he  conceived  to 
be  right,  and  not  to  be  diverted  from  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  duty,  either  by  threats  or  flattery. 
After  he  was  banished,  though  he  conceived  him- 
self to  be  an  injured  man,  he  gave  his  peraecutort 
information  of  the  Indian  plot,  which  would  have 
destroyed  their  whole  settlement,  and  concluded 
treaties  for  them,  which  insured  their  peace.  He 
is  accused,  and  not  unjustly,  of  frequent  changes  in 
his  religious  sentiments ;  but  these  changes  should 
be  ascribed  to  conviction,  for  they  militated  against 
his  worldly  interest.  He  was  at  all  times  this  un- 
daunted champion  of  religious  freedom;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  was  probably  the  firat 
thing  that  excited  the  prejudices  of  the  Maasachu- 
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setts  and  Plynooth  mien  agwast  Ubl  Be  wt 
accused  of  carrying  this  favourite  dodfiae  tofrn* 
to  exempt  from  punishmeot  aay 
pleaded  conscience ;  but  this  he  e: 
Of  the  publications  of  WiUians  that  have 
us,  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  is  hia  Ksy  uttm  tl 
Language  of  America,  repablished  in  Itfi?.  Thi^ 
it  would  seem,  was  composed  dorisig  Us  voysfv  i 
England,  in  1643,  and  was  printed  at  Lcmioa  «4 
after  his  arrival  It  preceded  Eliot's  wotks  m  th 
same  subject.  Very  few  copies  of  the  origiasl  f^ 
tion  are  now  extant.     The  one  beloagby  ta  t| 

ooly  ss 
wwt  wt 

his  Bloody  Tenent,  written  in  answer  to  Coo^l 
treatise,  which  upheld  t^e  right  and  utfumd  u 
duty  of  the  dvil  magistrate  to  rcplate  the  4m 
trines  of  the  church.  This  calM  forth  a  n^ 
from  Cotton,  entitled  the  Bloody  TcncM  Wa^ 
and  made  White  in  the  Blood  of  tho  LaaW;  m 
this  was  followed  by  a  rejoinder  Cram  WSLm 
entitled  the  Bloody  Tenent  yet  men  Bloody,  i 
Mr  Cotton's  Endeavour  to  Wash  it  White  1 
these  works  of  Williams,  the  doctrine  of  twbpm 
liberty  and  unlimited  toleratioa  are  illastiatii  i 
strong  language,  and  supported  by  stroagcr  mp 
ments — arguments  that  preceded  those  of  Lscfc^ 
Bayle  and  Fumeau.  In  1672,  WiUianis  hod  a  m 
troverey  with  the  Quakers.  He  maintaifd  a  p«M 
dispute  with  them  at  Newport  and  at  Proridaw 
in  August,  1672,  and  afterwards  puHjefcrrf  U 
George  Foxe  digged  out  of  his  Buirowes,  in  san^ 
to  a  work  of  Fox.     This  is  a  rare  book 

WILLIAMSBURG;  the  aeat  of  jsatiee  ft 
James  City  county,  Virginia,  twelve  roiks  wtA  i 
Torktown;  population  about  1500.  It  «■  fa 
merly  the  metropolis  d  the  state,  bvt  hai  gr^ 
declined.  The  college  of  William  and  Marr  «1 
founded  here  in  1693,  in  the  time  of  ksag  Wuliri 
who  gave  it  an  endowment  of  £2000  sad  90^ 
acres  of  land,  together  with  a  revenue  of  a  pnaf 
pound  on  tobacco  exported  to  the  plantatioBi  fr« 
Virginia  and  BfaryUnd.  To  these,  other  csdfl 
ments  were  added ;  and  the  whole  aanasl  mt4 
of  the  college  was  formerly  estimeted  at  rSOU 
The  income  has  greatly  diminished,  and  iu  mat 
modations  are  poor. 

WILLIAMSON,  Hugh,  was  bom  Dcccaher  I 
1735,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  sad  pirl 
ated  at  the  coUege  of  Philadelphia,  May  17.  IT;^ 
He  early  liiowed  mudi  fondness  for  nathiwsW 
He  studied  theology,  and  was  liceoaed  to  pr«M 
but  the  infirm  sUte  of  his  health  iadeced  hm  I 
relinquish  the  pulpit,  and  to  turn  his  attcatMaj 
the  study  of  roedidne.  From  1760  to  ITGXJ 
was  profeuor  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  n 
adelphia.  In  1764,  be  went  to  Edinborgh  to  f^ 
his  medical  studies.  He  next  proceeded  to  LoaM 
where  he  studied  twelve  BDonths,  and  then  repafj 
to  the  univcraity  of  Utrecht.  After  his  rrtan  I 
Phikdelphia,  he  practised  for  some  years  with  vo 
succeis,  but,  at  length,  gave  up  the  piofeiriw  < 
account  of  the  vr^  sUte  of  his  health,  aad  t 
mained  a  number  of  yeara  devoted  to  lit^mr?  « 
philosophical  pureuits.  In  1769,  he  was  ap^ai^ 
by  the  American  philosophical  sociciy  a  owsbrr 
the  committee  to  observe  the  transit  of  Vent  a 
Mercury  over  the  son's  disk,  whiA  occarrtd  ta  tk 
year.  The  resulu  of  the  observmtioas  made  by  n 
are  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Tnmt 
tioos  of  the  society.  In  1773,  he  was  aji|nai" 
in  conjunction  with  doctor  Ewing,  to  aakt  s  ta 
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tkni|h  Eogtaod,  Scotlaod  mod  Ireland,  to  solicit 
for  the  •GAdemy  of  Newirk,  in  Del- 
bat,  owing  to  the  irritation  subsisting  at 
ic  affaiait  the  colonies,  they  were  not  rery 
He  returned  to  Aoaerica  in  1777.  In 
iX,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  North 
CmaiiBa  to  the  conrention  at  Philadelphia  that 
fane4  the  federal  constitution,  of  which  he  was  a 
kaki  advocate.  In  181 1,  he  published,  in  one 
•tisBe,  8roL,  his  Observations  on  the  Clinuite  in 
iSnat  Pftrts  of  America,  compared  ^ath  the 
Ciaite  in  corresponding  Parts  of  the  other  Con- 
taent,  and  eiposed  the  futility  of  t^e  assertion  that 
Aacfica  is  a  country  in  whidi  the  frigid  tempera- 
toe  sad  rice  of  the  climate  prevent  the  growth 
tad  n^maon  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and 
OMi  the  degeneration  of  man  and  beast.  In  1812, 
pfttnA  htt  History  of  North  Carolina  (2  toIs., 
N«.)--t  valaable  addition  to  the  annals  of  the 
lacriesa  continent.  His  death  occurred  suddenly, 
)faf  23,  1819.  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  a^. 

WILLOW  (aalix).  The  species  of  willow  are 
nry  BaoMroos,  and  roost  of  them  are  confined  to 
tke  mmt  aorthem  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are 
timsrihnbs,  with  alternate  and  usually  lanceolate 
kncik  sad  taconspicaous  flowers,  which  are  dic^ 
cwH,  sod  disposed  in  aments.  Most  of  them  grow 
m  Doiit  situations,  and  are  constant  attendants 
■^0^  the  margins  of  streams  and  water-K^ourses. 
Tbt  gesus  is  considered  the  most  difficult  to  un- 
dintod  of  the  whole  vegetable  world,  as  the  male 
ad  fensle  iowers  are  situated  upon  different 
pbatB,a9f|csr  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves, 
sad  loil,  alostion,  and  climate,  produce  a  very  con- 
ftdcrabie  disage  in  their  appearance.  The  bark  of 
wae  wiDowi  is  employed  for  tanning,  and  some- 
trnta,  iroii  its  bitter  and  astringent  properties,  is 
r^cB,  in  intermittent  fevers,  as  a  substitute  for 
cBctaa.  The  long  pliant  branches  of  the  osiers 
m  laed  hr  the  &brication  of  baskets,  and  other 
•(ncaltaral  implements;  and  they  are  cultivated 
p^f  cxtcnsiveljf  for  these  purposes. 

The  weeping  willow  (5.  Babylomea)^  so  gene- 
nKj  sdaared  for  its  long,  pendent  branches,  grows 
'•Id  IB  Persia,  and,  besides,  has  long  been  a  fa- 
foorite  ornamental  tree  in  China.  Almost  all  the 
vjo««  are  of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture. 
Cvc  fihoold  be  taken,  however,  with  most  of  them, 
tbt  the  soil  is  not  absolutely  bog  or  marsh. 

VILMOT.     U>e  Rodutter. 

WILKA  {Wit»o) ;  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of 
t^  government  of  Wilna,  formerly  capital  of  Li- 
t^anis,  on  the  Wilia,  170  miles  east  of  Kdnigs- 
*B|;.  J50  sootb-south-west  of  Petersburg;  Ion. 
^'17'  east;  lat.  54**  41'  north;  population  in 
M,  23J0OO,  Jews  5000 ;  see  of  a  Greek  arch- 
tii^»sod  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  It  has  thirty-five 
Iflasa  Catholic  churches  and  convents.  It  is 
in  a  hilly  country,  and  occupies  several 
the  river;  is  about  four  miles  in 
,  biult  chiefly  of  wood,  very  deficient  in  dean- 
^*%  snd  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  of  wretched- 
*»  ia  nme  buildings,  and  gorgeousness  in  others. 
fc  wstained  a  CatWic  university,  established  in 
USI,  sad  aew-modelled  in  1803.  In  1832,  the 
••uiiij  was  suppressed,  undoubtedly  on  account 
^  tW  iasonectioo  of  Lithuania.  Here  is  a  semi- 
^ far  the  education  of  clergy  of  the  Greek  church, 
*»  fee  the  education  of  Catholic  clergy,  and  a 
"■^  of  Piarists.  The  trade  consists  in  the  ex- 
9*1  tf  com,  hemp,  flax,  honey,  wax,  and  other 
of  the  surronnding  country,   conveyed 


by  the  Wilia  and  Niemen  to  Memel  and  Konigs- 
berg. 

The  Government  of  Wilna  contains  25,000  square 
miles,  and  1 ,350,000  inhabitants.  I^  is  a  plain,  with 
some  slight  elevations,  woods,  morasses,  and  lakes. 
In  general,  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  much  grain, 
flax,  and  hemp.  The  manufactures  are  unimport- 
ant. The  inhabitants  are  Lithuanians,  Lettes,  Poles, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Tartars,  Russians,  and  Germans. 

WILSON,  Alexander,  the  celebrated  American 
ornithologist,  also  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  Scot- 
tish poetry,  was  bom  at  Paisley,  in  1 766.  His  parents 
were  industrious  people  of  an  bumble  rank  in  life ; 
and  in  his  thirteenth  year,  young  Wilson  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  weaver.  After  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship of  three  years,  and  working  as  a  journey- 
man weaver  for  about  four  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  had  cultivated  his  mind  by  his  own  unaided 
exertions,  and  had  already  given  indications  of 
poetical  talent,  disgusted  vritb  the  confined  and 
tedious  nature  of  bis  employment,  he  abandoned 
the  loom,  and  adopted  the  life  of  a  wandering  ped- 
lar. Three  years  were  spent  in  this  mode  of  hfe ; 
and,  in  1789,  having  already  prepared  a  volume  of 
poems  for  publication,  he  offered  bis  muslins,  and 
solicited  subscriptions  for  his  work  at  the  same 
time.  Unsuccessful  in  the  latter  object,  and  tired 
of  a  pedhir's  life,  he  once  more  returned  to  the 
loom.  In  1791,  he  published  a  poem  under  the  title 
of  the  Laurel  Disputed,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  Allan  Ramsay  and  Robert  Ferguson,  and,  in 
1792,  his  Watty  and  Meg,  which,  having  appeared 
anonymously,  was  ascribed  to  Bums;  a  mistake, 
which  the  author,  of  course,  felt  as  the  highest 
acknowledgment  of  its  merits.  In  humour  and 
truth  of  description,  it  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by 
any  production  of  the  Scottish  muse.  Having 
soon  after  written  a  severe  satire  upon  a  person  in 
Paisley,  Wilson  was  thrown  into  prison :  he  was 
likewise  looked  upon  with  suspicion  as  a  member 
of  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  who 
hailed  the  French  revolution  as  a  new  morning  of 
liberty ;  and,  impelled  by  these  circumstances,  he 
determined  to  come  out  to  the  United  States.  He 
arrived  at  Newcastle,  in  the  Delaware  state,  in 
1794,  and  again  resumed  his  former  trade,  but, 
after  a  while,  tumed  school-master,  acting  in  this 
capacity  in  several  places  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
while  thus  engaged  at  Kingsess,  near  Philadelphia, 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Bartram.  the 
naturalist,  and  Mr  La^vson,  an  engraver,  whose 
tastes  and  instructions  proved  the  occasion  of  call- 
ing out  his  own  talents.  He  had  already  under- 
taken some  long  excursions  for  making  ornithologi- 
cal researches,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  study, 
when  he  was  engaged,  in  1806,  to  assist  in  editing 
the  American  edition  of  Ree's  Cyclopaedia,  and  now 
began  to  prepare  for  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
American  omithology.  The  first  volume  of  this 
work  was  published  in  1808,  and  the  seventh  in 
1813.  The  interval  had  been  passed  in  exploring 
different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  his  observations,  collecting  specimens, 
and  watching  the  habits  of  birds  in  their  native 
haunts.  In  1813,  the  literary  materials  for  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Omithology  were  ready ;  but 
its  progress  was  greatly  retarded  for  want  of  proper 
assistants  to  colour  the  plates.  Wilson  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  undertake  the  whole  of  this  depart- 
ment himself,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  and 
these  multifiEuious  labours,  by  drawing  largely  upon 
his  hours  of  rest,  began  rapidly  to  exhaust  his  con- 
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fctitution.  When  his  friends  remonstrmted  with 
him  upon  the  danger  of  his  serere  application,  he 
ansirered,  **  Lile  is  short,  and  without  exertion 
nothing  can  be- performed.*'  A  fatal  dysentery  at 
last  seized  him,  which,  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
carried  him  off,  upon  the  twenty-third  of  August, 
1813,  being  then  only  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 
According  to  the  authority  of  an  American  gentle- 
man who  was  intimate  with  him,  his  death  was 
accelerated  by  an  incident  in  singular  keeping  with 
the  scientific  enthusiasm  of  his  life.  While  sitting 
in  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  he  happened  to 
see  a  bird  of  a  rare  species,  and  which  he  had  been 
long  seeking  for  in  vain,  fly  past  the  window.  He 
immediately  rushed  out  of  the  house,  pursued  the 
bird  across  a  river,  over  which  he  was  compelled 
to  swim,  shot  and  returned  with  the  bird,  but 
caught  an  accession  of  cold  which  carried  him  off. 
He  was  buried  next  da^  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Swedish  church,  in  the  (hstrict  of  South wark.  Phi- 
Itulelphia,  with  all  the  honours  which  the  inhabi- 
tants could  bestow  on  his  remains.  The  clergy  and 
all  the  public  bodies  walked  in  procession,  and  wore 
crape  on  their  arms  for  thirty  dsys.  A  simple  mar- 
ble monument  was  placed  over  him,  stating  shortly 
the  place  and  year  of  his  birth,  the  period  of  his 
emigration  to  America,  and  the  day  and  cause  of 
his  death.  The  whole  plates  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Ornithology  having  been  completed  under  Wil- 
son's own  eye,  the  letter-press  of  the  ninth  volume 
WAS  supplied  by  his  friend  Mr  George  Ord,  who 
had  been  his  companion  in  several  of  his  expedi- 
tions,  as  also  a  memoir  of  the  deceased  naturalist. 
Three  supplementary  volumes,  containing  Ameri. 
can  birds  not  described  by  Wilson,  have  been  publish- 
ed by  Charles  Luden  Bonaparte  (fol.,  1825—1828). 
There  have  been  few  instances,  where  the  glow- 
ing fire  of  genius  was  combined  with  so  much  strong 
and  healthy  judgment,  warmth  of  social  affection, 
and  correct  and  pure  moral  feeling,  as  in  the  case 
of  Alexander  Wilson.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
strikingly  handsome  in  person,  although  rather  slim 
than  robust,  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  in- 
telligence, and  an  eye  full  of  animation  and  fire. 
His  career  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
success  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  reward  of  per- 
severance. It  is  true  he  did  not  attain  riches,  but 
upon  the  possession  of  these  his  happiness  was  not 
placed.  He  wished,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to 
raise  some  beacon  to  show  that  such  a  man  had 
lived,"  and  few  have  so  completely  achieved  the 
object  of  their  ambition. 

WILSON,  James,  a  signer  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  in  Scotland 
about  the  year  1742.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
farmer.  He  studied  successively  at  Glasgow,  St 
Andrew's,  and  Edinburgh,  and  then  left  Scotland 
for  America.  He  arrived,  in  1776,  in  Philadel- 
phia,  where  he  was  first  employed  as  a  tutor  in  the 
Philadelphia  college  and  academy,  in  which  capa- 
city he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  classical 
scholar.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  relinquish, 
ed  that  occupation,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practise,  first  at 
Reading,  and  then  at  Carlisle.  From  the  latter 
place  he  removed  to  Annapolis,  and,  in  1778,  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  elected,  in 
1775,  a  member  of  congress,  and  took  hb  seat  on 
the  loth  of  May.  He  was  a  uniform  advocate  of 
the  dechmUion  of  independence,  though   he  may 


have  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  meftsore  wu  brot^t 
forward  prematurely :  he  voted  io  &vpv  of  it,  » 
well  on  the  first  of  July,  in  opposltioa  to  the  ■». 
jority  of  his  colleagues  from  PennsylvMia,  m  e^i 
the  4th,  in  conjOnction  with  the  majority,  b  1777. 
he  was  superseded  in  congreas,  through  the  taft*. 
ence  of  party  spirit ;  but,  in  1782,  be  wu  t^m 
honoured  with  a  seat.  In  1779,  he  reeeire^  Of 
appointment  of  advocate-general  fior  the  FrtaHi 
government  in  the  United  Sutea,  an  oOcc,  t^ 
duties  of  which  were  both  arduous  andddicau. 
He  resigned  it  in  1781,  in  conseqiicoc«  of  Alk«l. 
ties  respecting  the  mode  of  remuneratioa.  Hs  (■». 
tinned,  however,  to  give  advice  in  soch  cam  m 
were  laid  before  him  by  the  ministers  and  nwia'i 
of  France,  until  1783,  when  the  Freiicb  tr^MJrii^ 
to  him  a  present  of  ten  thousand  livrea.  la  ITK. 
Mr  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  eoaveotioB  «ikl 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  ^ 
wa&one  of  the  comnuttee  who  reported  the  6tt9gt 
In  the  state  convention  of  Pennsylvank,  he  «« 
principally  eflkaent  in  causing  the  eonatitotioa  *« 
be  adopted.  He  was  subsequently  a  meaibcr  i^ 
the  convention  which  dianged  the  eotistitatioa  ci 
Pennsylvania,  to  render  it  confomable  to  tte  ^i 
the  United  SUtes,  and,  being  one  of  the  rmmirn 
appointed  to  prepare,  was  intrusted  with  the  Aatj 
of  making  the  draught  of  the  neceaaary  fbra.  b 
1789,  he  was  appointed,  by  general  WasU^lai.  i 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  StaSAj 
and,  whilst  on  a  circuit  in  North  Carolina,  b  u^ 
discharge  of  hb  functions  as  such,  he  died  at  Eikiv 
ton,  28th  of  August,  1798,  aged  abo«t  fiAr^ 
years.  As  a  lawyer  and  judge,  Mr  Wilsin'w« 
eminent  for  talent  and  integrity.  In  pnvatr  iM 
he  was  courteous,  kind,  and  hospitable.  Hi*  ptw^ 
tical  and  legal  disquisitions  are  extant  is  three  t» 
lumes.  and  much  esteemed. 

WILSON,  Richard,  an  En^isli  Indvw 
painter,  was  bom  at  Pineges,  in  MontgonCTyihrt 
in  1714.  Afier  receiving  a  classical  edveatioa,  h 
was  sent  to  London,  and  placed  as  a  pups]  with  « 
obscure  portrait  painter.  On  leaving  fab  m^tt 
he  first  practised  in  the  same  branch  of  hb  pr^ 
sion  in  London,  but  with  no  great  soccess.  A 
length  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  occaaoMnv  el 
erased  hb  talents  in  studies  of  l«w*Vrapr ;  aai  i 
Venice  meeting  with  Znccarelli,  that  artist  f^ 
suaded  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  nH 
vation  of  that  department  of  the  art  in  whach  \ 
attained  so  much  excellence.  After  stayii^  ttm 
time  at  Rome  and  Naples,  where  he  acquired  grri 
reputation,  he  returned  to  England  in  175kS.  sa 
settled  in  the  metropolis.  He  hMd  for  a  wlole  mvi 
employment ;  but  he  was  at  length  doomed  to  ti 
dergo  indifference  and  neglect,  and  was  rcdacvd  i 
solicit  the  office  of  libranan  to  the  royal  ar^rw] 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  miiaiaiiiii 
He  died  in  May,  1782.  Hb  taste  waa  eJuiMii* 
and  whatever  came  from  his  easel  bore  the  wtmmt  i 
elegance  and  truth.  If  posthumous  fame  oooU  cm 
pensate  for  contemporary  neglect,  the  htm  afWihi 
might  be  considered  as  fortunate ;  for  he  Lm  iM 
ranked  among  the  greatest  artists  of  modem  imm 
WILTSHIRE;  an  inland  county  of  Ei^tet 
having  Gloucestershire  on  the  north,  Berkilure  « 
Hampshire  on  the  east,  Dorsetshire  oo  tke  aovtj 
and  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire  tm  the  wc4 
The  boundaries  of  the  county  are  very  irrc^uiU 
not  following  the  course  of  any  river.  Tke  an 
of  the  county  is  equal  to  about  1379  square  aik 
or  882,560  statute  acres. 
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Wiltihire  may  be  said  to  be  naturally  dirided 
bto  two  portions,  by  an  irregular  range  of  hills, 
«b(k  exteiods  tmuvertely  through  the  greater  part 
«i  tie  oounty,  in  a  direction  inclining  from  the 
Mtk-east  to  the  sooth- west.  These  districts  are 
wuHy  deoonioated  South  and  North  Wiltshire, 
mi&leT  rtrj  materially  from  each  other,  not  only 
•  ippearsoce,  but  in  almost  every  distinguishing 
faity.  South  Wiltshire  forms  the  western  divi- 
■09  of  a  Tast  track  of  chalk  hills,  comprising  a  con- 
dcnble  part  of  Hampshire,  and  having  for  its 
tondsries  the  rich  Unds  of  Berkshire,  and  the  ex- 
tnm  vnge  of  the  Marlborough  hills  on  the  north ; 
tk  broktn  ground  of  Somersetshire  on  the  west ; 
tic  New  Forest  of  Hampshire  on  the  south ;  and 
tk«  bcaths  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  together  with  the 
West  Downs  of  the  latter  county,  on  the  east. 
Sorth  Wiltshire  differs  completely  from  the  southern 
&fmn  of  the  county  in  its  general  appearance. 
Iwtead  of  a  constant  series  of  **  chalky  waves^"  the 
upectof  this  district,  which  extends  from  the  verge 
i]f  the  Downs  to  the  hills  of  Gloucestershire,  is 
tody  that  of  a  perfect  flat,  the  few  deviations 
inm  the  ordinary  level  being  for  the  most  part  so 
frtfad  u  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  on  a  cursory 
rinr.  The  country  here,  moreover,  is  so  extremely 
rloae  sad  well  wooded,  that  when  viewed  from  any 
f4  tkc  rarroundiog  hills,  it  appears  like  one  vast 
T^aSatioB  of  trees.  If  examined  in  detail,  however, 
rt  ii  (enad  also  to  contain  many  extensive  tracts 
id  ricb  pastore  land,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
hwtt  AroQ  and  the  Thames,  and  of  such  smaller 
ftniBi  ss  low  into  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
riftti. 

With  rcgird  to  agriculture,  the  southern  division 
Bsy  he  regarded  as  one  vast  sheep  farm.  The 
Manrr  stock  of  sheep  kept  in  this  division  alone 
«s  6n»erly  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than 
^MMttO  head,  including  lambs,  of  which  at  least 
U0,000  were  bred  annually.  In  the  south-west 
portioe  of  Wiltshire,  adjoining  to  Dorsetshire,  a 
roacidenble  number  of  cows  are  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  butter,  in  order  to  assist,  with  the 
fustigaoaa  parts  of  the  latter  county  and  Somerset- 
^  in  the  supply  of  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Salis- 
ku7t  and  some  towns  of  the  northern  district, 
vWl  lie  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
petf  cheese  dairies,  where  whey  butter  only  is 
■*^  With  respect  to  the  arable  cultivation  of 
^  'i^riet,  it  possesses  no  very  peculiar  features. 
'^Qowxag  is  m  very  general  use ;  and  the  chief 
■■■we  is  the  produce  of  the  sheep-fold.  The 
■M  general  crops  on  the  high  white  lands  are 
*Wit  ud  barley,  and  on  the  grounds  in  the 
^I'len  FMo  crops  for  the  winter  maintenance  of 
^  aheep  sad  cattle.  Potatoes  are  likewise  planted 
^  ^oaidenhle  quantities  on  the  sandy  veins  which 
^  through  the  county  in  this  division.  On  the 
^idow  lads,  irrigation  is  practised  perhaps  more 
"•■only  here  than  in  any  county  of  England, 
nd  with  lignal  advantages.  Indeed,  water  mea- 
^  sre  indispensable  appendages  to  a  South  Wilt- 
^  &ra;  as  without  them  it  would  be  almost 
JPjiWe  to  portue  the  present  system  of  sheep 
yfag.  which  is  certainly  more  profitable  to  the 
■^,  to  his  landlord,  and  to  the  country  at  large, 
™«iy  other  mode  of  agriculture  that  could  be 
■■*t»ted  m  its  stead.  The  distinguishing  feature 
■fc  tgricolture  of  North  Wiltshire  is  the  pastur- 
^•gncag  sjTstem ;  which  is  conducted  princi- 
g*'*^  •  view  to  the  supply  of  the  dairy  with  j 
*^  W  the  manufacture  of  cheese.     Great  num-  i 


bers  of  cows  are  therefore  kept  in  that  district,  and 
'  a  considerable  part  of  them  is  likewise  reared  in  it. 
The  cheese  of  North  Wiltshire  has  long  been  de- 
servedly famed ;  though  for  some  time  after  it  be- 
came the  staple  commodity  here,  it  was  sold  in  the 
•  London  market  as  the  manufacture  of  Gloucester- 
shire. Now,  however,  much  of  it  is  well  known 
under  the  application  of  the  *'  North  Wiltshire,"  and 
is  very  generally  esteemed  superior  to  the  cheese 
of  the  adjoining  county.  In  all  things  relative  to 
the  dairy,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
probably  excel  those  of  any  part  of  England.  But 
though  the  principal  part  of  the  pasture  lands  in 
this  district  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy, 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  also  appropriated 
to  grazing  cattle  for  sale.  Pigs  are  also  reared  in 
vast  numbers  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

The  manufactures  of  this  county  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  Woollens  were  formerly  made 
to  a  great  extent;  at  Salisbury  the  manufacture 
has  greatly  fallen  off  within  these  20  years,  and 
very  little  is  now  made.  Salisbury  likewise  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  manufactory  of  cutlery  add 
steel  goods,  which  are  considered  equal  in  work- 
manship to  any  made  in  the  kingdom.  Carpets  of 
an  excellent  quality,  kerseymere  and  linsey  are 
made  at  Wilton.  Broad  cloths  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  woollen  goods  are  made  at  Bradford,  Hey- 
tesbury,  Chippenham,  Westbury,  Trowbridge,  and 
all  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages.  Linen  is 
manufactured  at  Mere;  fustians  and  thicksets  at 
Aldbourn.  Linen  and  silk  are  made  to  a  consider- 
able extent  at  Stourton  and  Maiden-Bradley.  The 
ale  called  "  Wiltshire"  and  "  Kennet,**  is  in  great 
estimation,  being  principally  sent  to  London.  The 
principal  export  of  the  county  consists  of  its  agri- 
cultural produce;  and  besides  supplying  its  own 
extensive  manufactories,  it  sends  a  large  proportion 
of  its  wool  out  of  the  county.  The  imports  con- 
sist chiefly  of  what  is  required  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, such  as  coal,  &c.  Population  of  the 
county  in  1831, 240,200. 

WINCHESTER ;  an  ancient  dty  of  EngUnd, 
in  Hampshire,  situated  near  the  river  Itchin,  62 
miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  London.  It  is  about  half 
a  mile  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  nine 
parish  churches.  It  was  known  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  who  made  it  one  of  their  military  sta- 
tions. During  the  reign  of  Egbert,  it  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  but  was  soon  rivalled 
by  London.  Its  commerce  was  also  obstructed  by 
various  accidents ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  received  a  blow,  in  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
and  the  destruction  of  religious  houses:  after  which, 
Winchester  contained  scarcely  any  thing  more  than 
a  shadow  of  its  former  grandeur.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  city  and  castle  of  Winchester,  which 
remained  faithful  to  that  monarch,  were  compelled 
to  surrender  to  Cromwell,  who  destroyed  the  works 
of  the  castle,  together  with,  the  fortifications  of  the 
city.  The  cathedral  of  Winchester  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  buildings  in  England.  The  ori- 
ginal structure,  built  by  Saxon  kings,  is  entirely 
destroyed.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  cathedral 
was  rebuilt  by  bishop  Walkelin.  The  next  im- 
provement was  undertaken  by  William  de  Edyng- 
ton,  treasurer  to  Edward  III.,  and  vras  finished  by 
bishop  Wykeham  in  1394:  the  eastern  part  was 
rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  length  of  the  cathedral  b  556  feet.  Next  to 
the  cathedra],  in  interest  and  antiquity,  stands  the 
college  of  St  Mary's,  founded  by  Wykeham  in  1387, 
s2 
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at  a  irartery  for  Us  New  College  at  Oxford.  The 
foundation  provides  for  a  warden,  ten  fellows, 
seventy  scholars,  one  master,  three  chaplains,  be- 
sides many  subordinate  members.  The  build- 
ings consist  of  two  quadrangles,  a  cloister,  library, 
and  a  large  modern  school-room.  The  windows  of 
the  chapel  are  filled  with  stained  glass ;  and  over 
the  altar  is  a  picture  (by  Le  Moine)  of  the  Saluta- 
tion. The  tower,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  remarkable  for  its  symmetry.  Over  the  school- 
room door  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Wykeham,  cast  by 
Ciber  (1692).  The  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this 
city  were  -formerly  numerous,  the  churches  and 
chapels  alone  amounting  to  upMrards  of  ninety,  and 
several  having  colleges  and  monasteries  attached 
to  them.  Scarcely  twelve  of  them  now  remain. 
Here  are  several  meeting-houses  for  dissenters. 
Near  the  college  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
episcopal  residence,  called  Wolvesey  castle,  de- 
stroyed by  Cromwell,  in  1646.  Winchester  castle, 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  occupied  the  spot 
where  the  palace,  erected  by  Charles  II.,  now 
stands,  and  which,  during  the  war,  was  converted 
into  a  barrack.  The  area  of  the  castle  was  about 
850  feet  in  length,  north  and  south,  and  250  in 
breadth.  The  chapel  belonging  to  the  castle  has 
been  converted  into  a  county  hall.  At  the  east 
end  is  suspended  the  curiosity  called  Artkur*§ 
rtmnd  table,  which  tradition  has  attributed  to  king 
Arthur.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  Widow's  col- 
lege, founded  by  bishop  Morley,  for  the  relicts  of 
deceased  clergymen.  The  city  contains  two  alms- 
houses, and  a  great  number  of  charitable  bequests 
belong  to  it  In  the  town-hall  are  the  city  ar- 
chives, the  original  Winchester  bushel,  given  by 
king  Edgar,  vrith  other  measures,  both  for  quantity 
and  length,  fixed  as  standards  by  succeeding  princes, 
and  various  curious  memorials  of  antiquity.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  town  is  an  obelisk,  having  an  in- 
scription commemorative  of  the  calamities  occa- 
sioned by  the  plague,  in  941,  1348,  and  1668. 
Two  members  are  sent  to  parliament.  MTinchetter 
has  very  little  trade.  An  ancient  wool-combing 
manu&ctory  still  exists  in  it ;  and,  of  late  years, 
the  silk  mann&cture  has  been  introduced.  There 
is  a  navigable  river  or  canal  to  Southampton.  All 
the  public  business  of  Hampshire  is,  however, 
transacted  here.  Its  cathedral  and  its  college  en- 
sure to  it  the  residence,  also,  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  superior  clergy,  with  their  funilies. 
Population,  in  1831,  9,212. 

WINCHESTER  BUSHEL  ;  the  English  stand- 
ard  until  1826,  when  the  imperial  standard  bushel 
was  introduced.  (See  Measuret).  The  Winches- 
ter bushel  is  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  wide  and 
eight  inches  deep,  and  contains  2150*42  cubic  in- 
ches,  while  the  imperial  standard  bushel  contains 
2218  40  cubic  inches.  To  convert  Winchester 
bushels  into  imperial  bushels,  multiply  the  Win- 
chester measure  by  3J,  and  divide  by  32.  The 
name  of  the  old  measure  was  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  standard  measure  was  kept  at 
Winchester. 

WINCKELMANN,  John  Joachim.  This 
scholar,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  criticism 
and  history  of  art,  and  the  #tudy  of  antiques,  was 
bom  at  Stendal,  in  Altmark,  Dec.  9, 1717,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  Extreme  poverty  could 
not  suppress  bis  early-awakened  love  of  study. 
The  schoolmaster  of  his  native  place,  soon  became 
atta^ed  to  him,  and  took  him  into  his  family.  Af- 
ter having  made  considerable  proficiency  in  Greek 


and  Latin,  he  went,  in  1735,  to  a  (^ 
Berlin,  and  thence  oo  foot  to  Hambiffg,  te  endn  u 
purchase  some  ancient  classics,  with  mmtj  brrft4 
on  the  way.  In  1738,  he  entered  the  aaifenit;  orf 
Halle,  where  he  lived  for  two  yean  oo  a  saall  st> 
pend,  and  the  contributions  of  others;  b«i,  as  sa. 
dent  literature  and  the  belles-lettres  intcrcslcrf  lua 
more  than  theology,  he  neglected  the  Icctam,  h«i 
assiduously  frequented  the  libraries,  and  oecafM^ 
himself  with  the  ancients.  Alter  having  bees  t 
private  tutor  and  an  usher  for  a  noiaber  ef  ran. 
during  which  he  pursued  his  studies  with  iawu 
gable  zeal,  he  applied,  in  1748,  to  the  niauur, 
count  von  Bunau,  of  Nothenitx,  near  Dresdca,  sW 
offered  his  services  as  a  librarian.  The  eoaat  W 
already  a  librarian,  but  expressed  his  wtUinfarM  ** 
appoint  him  secretary  of  the  library,  with  s  mkry 
of  eighty  rix-dollars.  He  accepted  the  o&f,  md 
lived  some  yean  employed  partly  in  his  pn?ief 
studies,  partly  in  labour  for  the  count.  The  prau. 
mity  of  Dresden,  with  its  rich  treasures  of  art,  otf 
the  acquaintance  of  some  artists,  awakened  b  hm 
a  love  of  the  arts.  To  visit  Italy,  the  Batrneoab- 
try  and  the  home  of  the  arts,  was  now  the  grot 
object  of  his  wuhes.  At  length,  fothcr  Raach,  tW 
confessor  of  the  king  of  Poland,  enabled  hia  to  brc 
in  Rome  by  a  small  pension.  In  1744,  he  fetmt^} 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  and  left  the  icmrt 
of  count  Biinau ;  but,  before  going  to  Rose,  W 
remained  for  a  time  in  Dresden,  devoted  tothc  sto^ 
of  the  arts.  In  the  autumn  of  1755,  he  set  mrt  for 
Rome,  with  a  pension  from  the  king  of  300  tn- 
doUan  for  two  years.  There  he  aooo  fooadfritad* 
and  patrons,  and  had  an  audience  of  Bene&t  11 V 
who  received  him  graciously,  and  promised  km  Is 
protection.  Winckelmann  now  devoted  himself  u 
the  study  of  the  works  of  ancient  and  medera  srt. 
In  the  spring  of  1768,  he  visited  Naples,  wherv  W 
became  acquainted  with  the  OMMt  distiagaiiM 
men,  and  obtained  access  to  the  antiquities  of  Psr- 
tici,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii  After  aa  afascatf 
of  ten  weeks,  he  returned  to  Rome.  In  8<ytr» 
her,  1758,  at  the  repeated  invitation  of  coast  Urn- 
sel  Stosch,  who  had  inherited  from  his  nade  mt 
of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  cabinets  of  ftm. 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Florence,  where  he  spcat  im 
months  in  arranging  and  making  a  catalogae  of  thit 
collection.  This  catalogue  appeared  at  FloRan. 
under  the  title  Deacriptum  dea  PUms  ^rtM*  * 
feu  Baron  de  Siotch.  About  this  time,  he  seorft- 
ed  the  situation  of  librarian,  and  superiatcadtot  d 
antiquities  to  cardinal  Albani,  who  gave  hia  tW 
use  of  his  house,  and  a  salary  of  I'JO  scadl  b 
the  summer  of  1760,  he  finished  the  iiawfcwyrs 
uber  die  Bauhaut  der  Aliem^  which  waa  pahin^ 
ed  two  yean  after  in  Germany.  la  176S,  War- 
kelmann,  in  company  with  count  Br&U,  of** 
visited  Naples  and  its  remarkable  enviraas,  sod 
soon  after  gave  the  discoveries  and  ohsciiaiMai 
made  there  to  the  pubUc,  in  hb  Letter  to  Coasi 
Brilhl  respecting  the  discoveries  made  aA  B<fc»- 
laneum.  Five  yean  afterwards,  be  publisM  bi 
Mcmmmenti  antiehi  imediti,  in  the  Italiaa  bagwy. 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italians.  In  I'tS,  b 
published  a  small  essay  On  the  Perceptaoa  of  tb 
Beautiful  In  the  same  year,  be  was  made  mptf^ 
intendent  of  all  the  antiquities  in  and  abo«t  B«Bfj 
with  a  monthly  salary  of  12—15  scudt.  b  t^ 
beginning  of  1764,  appeared  hb  principal  vwi 
Gttehickte  der  Kmnwt,  In  the  same  spnag.  b 
made  a  third  journey  to  Naples,  the  resah*  <^ 
which  he   published  in    the  Nmtkriekitm  9m  M 
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muHtm  ff^rcwUmiMckem  EiUdeekungen.  In  1767, 
be  paUi^ied  Notet  to  his  History  of  Art  In 
Afnt,  1768,  be  set  out  on  a  journej  to  Germany. 
Be  vrived  at  Vienna  Hay  12,  and  was  received 
ml  great  honour  by  prince  Kauniu  and  others, 
■ri  was  presented,  at  SchSnbrunn,  to  the  empress 
Mn  Theresa,  who  received  him  with  distinction, 
nrf  bestowed  upon  him  presents  of  value ;  and,  in 
Ae  beytoning  of  June,  he  departed  for  Trieste. 
Tboe  he  was  joined  by  an  Italian,  named  Fran- 
neo  Arcan^li,  a  villain,  who  had  been,  a  short 
aac  before,  condemned  to  death  in  Vienna,  but 
ad  beea  pardoned,  and  banished  from  the  country. 
Hu  obieqiuoosoess  won  the  confidence  of  the  an- 
n^vetio^  WuM^elmann,  who  thoughtlessly  show- 
ed kin  his  gold  medals,  and  other  articles  of  value. 
Amagcli  undertook  the  care  of  the  affiurs  of  the 
jwBwy,  while  Winckelmann  remained  in  the  inn. 
Jose  S,  as  he  sat  writing  at  table,  the  Italian  en- 
t<nd  hii  <^affiber  to  announce  his  sudden  departure, 
ttd  to  take  leave.  He  asked  to  see  once  more  the 
|oU  nedals ;  and  while  Winckelman  was  kneeling 
befcre  the  box,  about  to  take  them  out,  the  Italian 
t]i(w  s  noose  around  his  neck,  and  inflicted  five 
■octal  ftabs  in  the  belly  of  the  unfortunate  man, 
ad  then  fled  without  taking  any  thing.  He  was 
>«b«^iient]y  apprehended,  and  broken  on  the  wheel. 
WiiekelBinnn  expired  in  a  few  hours,  having  made 
^  win,  in  which  he  appointed  car^nal  AllMni  his 
wU  heir.  His  manuscript  of  the  second  edition  of 
tbe  Ga/Mckie  der  Kuntt^  which  he  carried  about 
ka,  one  into  the  possession  of  the  imperial  aca- 
4«f  of  fiac  arts  at  Vienna,  which,  in  1776,  caused 
aa  c£tMo  to  be  published  from  it.  The  great  me- 
rit of  Winekclmann  consists  in  his  elucidation  of 
tU  principles  of  art,  and  his  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  srt  in  their  true  character  and  connexion.  His 
trcatiwi,  moreover,  contain  a  great  mass  of  historic 
ol  illivtrarions.  With  the  exception  of  the  Moim- 
■«ft*  iMiSti,  the  Description  de$  Pierre»  gravees, 
ad  tW  various  collections  of  letters,  all  his  works 
■ij  be  found  in  the  edition  begun  by  Femow,  and 
^uibcd  hj  Meyerand  Schulze  (Dresden,  1808—17, 
T  »oifc)-.8ee  GStbe's  excellent  treatise  Winckel- 
•<a«  tmd  Mta  Jakrhmdert.  A  supplement  to  the 
«r*phtcal  and  literary  notices  of  Winckelmann 
o»  been  poUished  by  Gurlitt,  (Hamburg,  1820.) 
WINCKELRIED.  %ee  Winkelried. 
WIKD ;  a  sensible  current  in  the  atmosphere. 
T^  BotioM  of  the  atmosphere  are  subject  in  some 
^Tt^i  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of  the  denser 
lii4s.  If  we  remove  a  portion  of  water  in  a  large 
^erroir,  we  see  the  surrounding  water  flow  in  to 
•'•we  the  equilibrium ;  and,  if  we  impel  in  any 
"^^etioB  a  certain  portion,  an  equal  quantity  moves 
^  t  eootrary  direction,  from  the  same  cause ;  or 
*»  portioa,  being  rarefied  by  heat,  or  condensed  by 
'^  isceads  in  the  one  instance,  and  descends  in 
^  other,  a  counter-current  is  the  visible  and  natu- 
^t*  mah ;  and  similar  eflfects  are  found  to  follow 
*^  «aw  causes  in  the  atmospheric  fluid ;  thus  no 
■>d  caa  blow  without  a  counter  or  opposite  ciir- 
^<*:  oor  can  any  wind  arise  without  a  previous 
•■"^fwent  of  the  general  equilibrium,  the  gene- 
ol  nan  of  which  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 
^Tke  iseent  of  the  air  over  certain  tracts  heated 
H**  ■»;  2.  evaporation,  causing  an  actual  in- 
^»  is  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere ;  3.  rain, 
^.  he,  causing  an  actual  decrease  in  its  volume, 
yf  temction  of  the  vapour.  In  the  Philoso- 
^Trmtactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 


velocities  and  forces  of  winds  drawn  from  a  consi- 
derable  number  of  facts  and  experiments,  which 
give  the  following  results : — 


Velocity  of  the  wind. 

l<IUet 

Feet 

andPailte. 

per  Hour. 

per  Second. 

1 
3 
3 

1-47 
2-93 
44 

-006      Hardly  percepCiUe. 
!^  }  Jast  perceptible. 

4 
5 

5-87 
7-33 

:?g"    OenUy  pleasant 

10 
15 

1467 
22- 

,:jjj]  Pleasant,  bride 

90 
25 

29-34 
36  67 

3-076  f  ^*^  *^''- 

30 
35 

4401 
6134 

6-027  1  "****  '"^^ 

40 
45 

58-68 
66-01 

gl©  j  Very  high  wind. 

fiO 

73-35 

J9-3no      Storm  or  tempest 
17-715      Great  storm. 

60 

8803 

80 

117-36 

31490      Harricane. 

Hurricane  that  tears  np 
49-200  •       trees  and  carries  boUd- 
.     Ings  before  it 

100 

146-7 

Currents  thus  produced  may  be   permanent  and 
general,  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe ; 
periodical,  as  in  the  Indian  ocean,  or  variable  and 
occasional,  or,  at  least,  uncertain,  as  the  winds  in 
temperate  climates.     General  or  permanent  winds 
blow  always  neaFly  in  the  same  direction,  and  are 
called  trade-winda.     On  the  north  of  the  equator, 
their  direction  is  from  the  north-east  (varying  at 
times  a  point  or  two  of  the  compass  each  way)  : 
on  the  south  of  the  equator,  they  proceed  from  tne 
south-east.      The  origin  of  them  is  this: — The 
powerful  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  rarefies,  or  makes 
lighter,  the  air  of  that  region:  the  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  rarefaction,  rises,  and,  to  supply  its 
place,  a  colder  atmosphere  from  each  of  the  tem- 
perate zones  moves  towards  the  equator.     But  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  polar  currents  in  the  ocean)  th^e 
north  and  south  winds  pass  from  regions  where  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  less  to 
those  where  it  is  greater.     Unable  at  once  to  ac- 
quire this  new  velocity,  they  are  left  behind,  and, 
instead  of  being  north  and  south  winds,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  earth's  surface  did  not  turn  round, 
they  become  north-east  and  south-east  winds.    The 
space  included  between  the  second  and'fifth  degrees 
of  north  latitude  is  the  internal  boundary  of  the  two 
winds ;  and  this  space  experiences  calms,  frequent- 
ly interrupted,  however,  by  violent  storms.     The 
reason  why  it  is  situated  to  the  north  of,  instead 
of  exactly  at,  the  equator,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  warmer  than  the  southern ; 
for,  since  the  trade-winds  are  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinual ascent  of  heated  air  in  the  equatorial  parts, 
their  internal  boundary  will  be  where  the  principal 
ascent  is  going  on,  that  is,  where  the  annual  tem- 
perature is  the  highest,  which,  on  account  of  the 
above-mentioned  inequidity  of  temperature  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  will  not  be  at  the  equator,  but 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  it.     The  external  Umits 
of  the  trade-winds  are,  at  a  medium,  in  about  the 
thirtieth  degrees  of  nqrth  and  south  latitude  re- 
spectively ;  but  each  limit,  as  the  sun  approaches 
the  neighbouring  tropic,  declines  farther  from  the 
equator.     The  position  of  the  sun  has  an  influence, 
also,  on  their  strength  and  direction;  for,  when 


^. ,^j ^ww^-,  w.  «w..-    that  luminary  is  near  the   tropic  of  Cancer,  the 

^  (vol  51st),  there  is  a  table  of  the  diflferent  |  south-east  wmd  becomes  gradually  more  southerly. 
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aii4  stronger,  and  the  north-east  weaker,  and  more 
pnalerly.  The  effect  is  reversed  when  he  gets  to- 
wards the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  trade-winds 
would  blow  regularly  round  the  whole  globe  with- 
in tbu  distance  of  about  thirty  or  forty  degrees  from 
the  eqimtor  each  way,  if  the  space  within  those  li- 
oiiu  were  all  covered  with  water;  but  the  uneven 
^surface  and  unequal  temperature  of  the  land  divert 
and  dcningie  them.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
trade-vviiids  are  constantly  experienced  only  over 
tbc  up«ii  ocean.  The  larger  the  expanse  of  ocean 
over  which  they  range,  the  more  steadily  they  blow; 
tbuB,  in  the  Pacific,  they  are  commonly  more  steady 
tbttt)  in  the  Athintic  ocean,  and  in  the  South  than 
in  the  Nui  ill  Atlantic.  In  sailing  from  the  Cana- 
tit»  to  Cuninna,  on  the  north  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, it  i»  hardly  necessary  to  touch  the  sails  of  the 
veaseL  The  voyage  across  the  Pacific,  from  Aca- 
pulco,  DTI  e  be  west  coast  of  Mexico,  to  the  Philip, 
pine  btandi^,  is  performed  with  equal  facility  ;  and, 
if  there  w*.  e  a  channel  through  the  isthmus  of 
Panama^  a  n  est  ward  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
China  woiiid  be  more  speedy  and  safe  than  the 
usual  nivi^^tion  thither  round  the  cape  of  Good 
Hnpf!.  The  only  interruption  to  the  evenness 
of  this  voyuji^  would  be  in  the  Caribbean  sea  and 
the  gtilf  of  Mexico,  where  the  trade- wind  blowv 
impciyousl^ ,  and  is  sometimes  interrupted  by 
westerly  winds.  It  would  not  be  possible,  how- 
<ever«  lo  n^^urn  by  the  same  route,  because,  in 
Miling  «»4f,  way  must  be  made  to  the  north- 
ward, m  order  to  get  beyond  the  region  of  the 
tradi*  into  that  of  the  variable  winds.  Both  in 
the  Atluntii  and  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  current 
o(  fli^  trnfli' winds  becomes  broader,  and  more  di- 
Tvctly  cn<t  III  its  course,  as  it  advances  from  one 
aide  to  ihv  other  of  those  extensive  basins.  On 
thi'  wc^t  co^it  of  Africa,  owing  to  the  rarefection 
which  the  air  undergoes  over  that  continent,  the 
wind  is  mostly  turned  towards  the  shore :  from 
cape  Bojador  to  cape  Verde,  it  is  generally  north- 
west, and  thence  to  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  under 
th(!  equator,  it  bends  gradually,  first  to  the  west, 
and  then  to  the  south-west.  Along  the  coasts  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  a  south  wind  prevails.  These  are 
two  instAnces  of  the  interruption  which  the  trade- 
Winds  experience  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
ttmssM  of  land.  In  the  Indian  ocean,  the  south- 
east trade- wind  prevails  between  28^  and  10^  of 
south  latitude,  from  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
east  lid  I?  of  Madagascar,  nearly  to  the  coast  of  New 
Holland ;  but,  from  the  tenth  degree  of  south  la- 
titud<2  to  the  northern  shores  of  that  ocean,  the 
untformity  of  the  tropical  movements  of  the  atmos- 
phere h  destroyed  by  the  monsoons,  which  belong 
tij  the  cla^^!»  of  periodical  winds.  These  blow  half 
the  year  from  one  quarter,  and  the  other  half  from 
the  op{>o4ite  direction.  When  they  shih,  variable 
winds  and  violent  storms  prevail  for  a  time,  which 
render  it  dangerous  to  put  to  sea.  They,  of  course, 
suffer  psrtlid  changes  in  particular  places,  owing  to 
the  form  und  position  of  the  lands,  and  to  other 
cireumstanres;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
their  geni-^ral  limits  and  directions.  NorthMrard 
from  the*  third  degree  of  south  latitude,  a  south- 
west  wind  blows  from  April  to  October;  from 
October  lo  April,  a  north-east.  These  monsoons 
extend  ov^r  the  China  sea ;  but  here  they  incline 
more  to  ih^  direction  of  north  and  south.  Between 
the  third  and  tenth  degrees  of  south  latitude,  a 
iiorth^we^t  wind  blows  from  October  to  April,  and 
A  touth-eii^t  during  the  other  six  months  of  the 


year :  the  former  is  seldon  steady  in  the  open  sea; 
but  in  December  and  January,  it  sonrtiawa  ex. 
tends  northward  a  degree  or  two  beyoad  the  cqas- 
tor.  These  two  monsoons  have  the  greaic«t 
strength  and  regularity  in  the  Java  tea,  aB^  thnn 
eastward  towards  New  Guinea.  The  frets  abof r 
exhibited  may  be  thus  summed  up :  Fro«  A(<U 
to  October  a  south-west  wind  prevails  Dorth  i4 
the  equator ;  southward  of  this,  a  south  eit  wum.. 
from  October  to  April,  a  north-east  wind  nork 
of  the  equator,  and  a  north-west  between  tbe  eqw^ 
tor  and  lO^  of  south  latitude;  south  of  tins,  *it 
usual  trade-wind,  which  is  in  motion  throogh  thr 
whole  year.  In  attempting  to  account  lor  thcve 
movemenu  of  the  atmosphere  over  tbe  lodAY 
ocean,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us  ia«  thai  tte 
north-east  and  south-east  monsoons,  wkich  a*r 
found  the  one  on  the  north,  and  the  otiier  od  lu 
south  side  of  the  equator,  are  nothing  omx*  tun 
the  trade-winds  blowing  for  six  months,  and  tU^a 
succeeded,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  bj  wa^ 
directly  opposite.  It  is  also  to  be  notiecd  that  tkc 
south-west  monsoon  in  the  northern,  and  tli«  ncrtt. 
west  monsoon  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  esri 
prevails  while  the  sun  is  perpendicular  to  thci** 
respective  regions.  They  are,  therefore,  cooacctr^ 
with  the  immediate  presence  of  that  lununarr.  \i 
the  Indian  ocean  were  not  bounded,  as  it  w,  bf 
land  on  the  n&rth,  the  trade-winds  would  btew 
over  it  (at  least  in  the  central  p«rta)  as  tbey  d.* 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  But  it  b  «rZ 
known  that  water,  owing  to  its  transparenrr.  it 
very  little  warmed  by  the  sun's  raya,  wberes* 
the  land  is  powerfully  heated  by  then;  eoo«r- 
quently,  when  the  sun  is  between  the  equator  mzd 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  India,  Siam,  and  the  ad}» 
cent  countries,  become  much  hotter  than  the  occaz . 
the  air  over  them  is  rarefied,  and  aseends :  eoldr* 
air  then  rushes  in  from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  %, 
south-west  wind  is  produced.  When  the  son,  Ww- 
ever,  has  crossed  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  tbr«< 
countries  become  gradually  cool,  and  tbe  mor\^ 
east  trade-wind  resumes  its  course.  At  tlie  sksmt 
time,  the  north-west  monsoon  commences  m  xx- 
southern  hemisphere,  in  consequence  of  tW  a.* 
over  New  Holland  being  rarefied  by  the  preseaor  n^ 
the  sun.  The  monsoons  in  the  Red  sea  blow  i  a 
the  direction  of  the  shores;  and  a  similar  efleet  m 
observed  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  bc<w««i 
Africa  and  Aladagascar,  where  these  winds  fbl««  «« 
the  line  of  the  channeL  On  the  coast  of  Bc«z.  , 
between  cape  St  Augustine  and  the  island  of  m 
Catharine,  and  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  tbe 
of  the  isthmus  of  that  name,  periodical  winds  < 
somewhat  similar  to  the  monsoons  of  Asia, 
land  and  sea-breeies,  which  are  common  on  < 
and  islands  situated  between  th«  tropics,  are 
ther  kind  of  periodical  winds.  During  tbe 
the  air  over  the  land  is  strongly  heated  by  tbe  i 
and  a  cool  breeze  sets  in  from  the  sea ;  hut,  in  t^i 
night,  the  atmosphere  over  the  land  is  cooiled,  «  b^'  < 
the  sea,  and,  consequently,  the  air  over  it,  reKas-^< 
a  temperature  nearly  even  at  all  times;  •ceotdSuk^l y 
after  sunset,  a  land-breeze  blows  off  tbe  sW*r« 
The  sea-breeze  generally  sets  in  about  tea  m  xt^{ 
forenoon,  and  lasts  till  six  in  the  evening.  At  «s4 
ven,  the  land-breeze  begins,  and  continues  till  e«^li 
in  the  morning,  when  it  dies  away.  These  alt%  i 
nate  breezes  are,  perhaps,  felt  more  powerfkU^  «  i 
the  coast  of  Malabar  than  elsewhere.  Their  eff*.- . : 
there  extends  to  a  distance  of  twenty  leagiaes  fr^  i 
the  land.     During  summer,  the  sea-breeie  b  v«  «< 
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pnciptiUe  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
«oaiCiaies  even  as  hr  north  as  Norway.  We  thus 
ycRstfv  thst,  within  the  limits  of  from  twenty- 
f^  to  thirtj  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
tk  ■orements  of  the  atmosphere  are  carried  on 
ntk  ^rcAt  regularity ;  bat,  beyond  these  limits, 
tW  vmdi  are  extremdy  variable  and  uncertain,  and 
Ik  nbiervatioM  made  have  not  yet  led  to  any  sa- 
taiitury  theory  by  which  to  explain  them.  It 
^feva,  howrver,  that,  bejrond  the  region  of  the 
ffide-winds,  the  most  frequent  movements  of  the 
fiaoaphere  are  from  the  south-west  in  the  north 
taqitrate  cone,  and  from  the  north-west  in  the 
•oath  tcMpcfate  zone.  This  remark  must  be  limit- 
d  to  winds  blowing  over  the  ocean,  and  in  roari- 
naie  ooontrtes;  because  those  in  the  interior  of 
^oBtaeats  are  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
clBee^  amcxng  which  the  height  and  position  of 
rhaias  of  mountains  are  not  the  least  important. 
These  sooth-west  and  north-west  winds  of  the 
tespoite  sones  are  roost  probably  occasioned  in 
tk  feOowing  manner :  In  the  torrid  zone,  there  is 
ft  coatiBiial  ascent  of  air,  which,  after  rising,  roust 
ipnad  itself  to  the  north  and  south  in  an  opposite 
ianttioa  to  the  trade-winds  below.  These  upper 
cvnots  becoming  cooled  above,  at  last  descend 
od  BIX  themselves  with  the  lower  air :  part  of 
thfSB  any  perhaps  &11  again  into  the  trade-winds ; 
nd  the  remainder,  pursuing  its  course  towards  the 
poks,  occasion  the  north-west  and  south-west 
wnds  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  has 
•ho  been  conjectured  that  these  vrinds  may  fre- 
^•eatly  be  oaincd  by  a  decomposition  of  the  atmos- 
phere towards  the  poles,  from  part  of  the  air  be- 
uff  It  tioiea  cooverted  into  water.  See  Hurricatu, 
WhHmtMds,  Harmattan^  Simoom^  &c. 

Tkcfelknriag  fiMrts,  illustrative  of  the  course  of 
the  wiodf  in  the  North  Atlantic,  are  of  practical 
iatcrat  They  are  taken  from  a  statement  of  pas- 
■fet  sttde  from  1818  to  1827,  embracing  a  period 
often  years,  and  comprising  186  complete  voyages. 

TW  pvaire*  from  K«w  York  to  liTerpool,  during 

<a  pgiod.  ■!  wanwl  cttch 84day«. 

One  froM  Urerpool  to  New  York 88    .. 

*fc«ttm^— ye  from  New  York  to  LiTerpool,  in 

U^r*.  \m  Dumber,' !.' .*.*.*.'.*.*.'.*.* .*.'.*.'.V'.*.V.V.V.V.V.'  37    ! *. 
fcnwit^ymypi   from  Urerpool  to  New  York, 

I's^olpaHige,  DetanniMirto'F*^^  71     '.\ 

Tbese  passages  are  reckoned  from  city  to  city. 

TW  twiMftM  from  New  York  areniged  in 

14  days.  July,  24  dayfl. 

34     ..  August  S3    .. 

0    ..  September  35    .. 

AMfl.  24    ..  October.  24     .. 

ny.  M    ..  November,  SS    .. 

ht».  »    ..  December,  24    .. 

Fiiwgn  fiwn  LiTerpool  aTeraged  in 

43  days.  July,  40  days. 

40    ..  Aogmt,  86  .. 

3C    ..  September,  33  .. 

Asvfl,  M    ..  October.  37  .. 

Jwj'  85    ..  Norember,  38  .. 

i*at^,  kB    ..  I^ecember,  48  .. 

^  tteoBey's  Tableau  des  Vents,  &c.  (Paris.  1806, 

^^m>  INSTRUMENTS.     See  Instruments. 

IVIKDMILLS.  Pomponios  Sabinus  or  Laetus, 
»  ^ntw  of  the  fifteenth  century,  says  that  wind- 
^  were  in  use  among  the  Romans ;  but  the  si- 
•*«  flC  Vitmvius  and  Seneca,  who  have  spoken  of 
^  iimtages  of  wind,  have  led  many  writers  to 
^^  tbe  troth  of  this  statement.  Some  authors 
mt  Bfitttuned  that  they  were  used  in  France  in 


the  sixth  century,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that 
they  were  brought  into  Europe  by  tbe  crusaders ; 
.  and  Gibbon  (cb.  61)  says  that  they  were  first  in- 
'  vented  in  the  dry  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
certain  that  they  were  in  use  in  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century.  (See  Beck- 
roann's  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.)  When  wind 
is  employed  as  the  first  mover  of  machinery,  it  may 
be  applied  in  two  ways — 1.  by  receiving  it  upon 
sails  which  are  nearly  vertical,  and  which  give  mo- 
tion to  an  axis  nearly  horizontal,  in  which  case  the 
machine  is  called  a  vertical  windmill,  because  the 
sails  move  in  a  vertical  plane ;  and,  2.  by  receiving 
it  upon  vertical  sails  which  move  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  give  motion  to  a  vertical  axis,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  a  horizontal  windmill.  As  a  hori- 
zontal windmill. consbts  of  vertical  sails  moving 
horizontically  around  a  vertical  arbour  or  wind- 
shaft,  no  motion  would  arise  on  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  the  wind,  as  the  effect  of  the  wind  upon 
the  sails  on  one  side  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
its  action  upon  the  corresponding  sails  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Hence  it  is  necessary  either  to  screen . 
the  sails  on  one  side  from  the  action  of  the  wind, 
or  to  construct  the  sails  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  they  return  against  the  wind,  they  present 
only  their  edge  to  its  action.  The  roe&od  of 
screening  the  returning  sails  from  the  wind  is  adopt- 
ed in  Tartary  and  some  provinces  of  Spain,  and  is 
the  most  simple  that  has  been  tried.  When  the 
screen  is  not  used,  the  sails  may  be  fixed  like  fioat- 
boards,  with  hinges,  on  the  circumference  of  a  large 
drum  or  cylinder,  so  that,  when  they  are  to  receive 
the  action  of  the  wind,  they  stand  at  right  angles 
to  the  drum,  and  when  they  return  against  the 
wind  they  fold  down  upon  its  circumference.  Other 
ingenious  methods  have  also  been  devised  for  bring- 
ing back  the  sails  against  the  wind.  In  the  verti- 
cal windmill,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arms  which 
carry  the  sails  revolve  in  a  plane  facing  the  wind. 
In  this  arrangement,  if  the  sails  were  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  arms,  the  wind  would  fall  perpendi- 
cularly upon  them,  and  merely  press  the  arms 
against  the  building,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
which  they  are  designed  to  move.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sails  were  perpendicular  to  the  phme  in 
which  the  arms  move,  their  edges  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  wind,  and  would,  therefore,  offer  no 
resistance,  and  there  would  be  no  motion.  In  order 
to  make  the  arms  revolve,  the  sails  must,  therefore, 
be  placed  in  some  direction  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  wind  and  the  plane  in  which  the  arms 
revolve.  In  determining  the  angle  at  which  the 
planes  of  the  sails  should  be  inclined  to  the  axis  of 
motion,  or  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  sail  in  motion ;  and  the  neglect  of 
this  element  in  the  calculation  has  led  to  very  great 
errors  in  theoretical  calculations.  The  sail  being 
in  motion,  the  velocities  of  the  sail  and  the  wind 
must  both  be  taken  into  account ;  for,  if  the  sail 
moved  before  the  wind  Mrith  a  speed  equal  to  that 
of  the  wind  itself,  no  effect  would  be  produced. 
The  effect  will  depend  on  tbe  difference  of  the 
velocities,  that  being  the  velocity  with  which  the 
wind  strikes  the  sail.  Now,  as  the  obliquity  of 
the  sail  to  the  wind  should  depend  on  the  force 
with  which  the  wind  acts  upon  it,  and  as  those 
parts  of  the  sail  which  are  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
motion  move  more  slowly  than  those  which  are 
more  remote,  it  follows  that  the  position  of  the 
sail  should  vary  at  different  distances  from  the 
centre  of  rotation.     From  the  experiments  of  Mr 
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Smtjaton  on  tliU  ^ubjert  (PhiloMphical  Tnmwc- 
tioii»,  1759),  ituppcHrs  that  the  following  positions 
are  the  beat.  Siippo*e  the  radius  to  be  divided 
jiito  fix  ^qtml  parts,  wid  call  the  first  part,  begin- 
ning frqiii  thi!  centre,  out,  the  second  two,  tnd  so 
on,  the  cxtJcme  p*rt  being  «ix: — 
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Ai  it  h  necffusjiry  thn^  a  windmiH  should  face  the 
wind  from  wbateirer  point  it  blows,  the  whole  noa- 
cfaine,  or  a  part  of  it«  mu^t  be  capable  of  turning 
horizon  tally.  Sometimes  the  whole  mill  is  made 
txt  turn  upon  n  ^trt>n^  vertical  post,  and  is  therefore 
eaUc^d  a  post  miUi  hut,  more  commonly,  the  roof  or 
head  only  rcvolres.  carryinf,^  with  it  the  windwheel 
juid  itA  /haft,  the  weight  being  supported  on  fric- 
tion roUen,  In  order  that  the  wind  itself  may  re- 
gulate the  position  of  th«  mill,  a  large  vane,  or 
wentherrock,  U  phieed  on  the  side  which  is  oppo- 
site the  saiLii,  thus  turning  them  always  to  the 
wind,  Bnt  in  lar^e  milU  the  motion  is  regulated 
by  a  small  supplementary  windwheel,  or  pair  of 
sails,  occupying  the  plaee  of  the  vane,  and  situated 
ai  right  angl««  with  the  principal  windwheel. 
When  the  windmill  is  in  its  proper  position,  with 
its  shaft  parallel  to  the  wind,  the  supplementary 
tails  do  not  turn.  But  when  the  wind  changes, 
tht-y  are  tin  mediately  brought  into  action,  and,  by 
turning  a  leriet  of  wheehvork,  they  gradually  bring 
round  the  head  to  its  proper  position. 

Adjutimtnt  o^  Saih,  On  account  of  the  incon- 
stant nature  of^  the  motion  of  the  wind,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  provision  for  accommodating  the 
retkiAUnc^  of  the  soils  to  the  degree  of  violence 
with  which  Ihe  wind  blows.  This  is  commonly 
done  by  clothings  and  unclothing  the  sails ;  that  is, 
by  covering,  with  canvass  or  thin  boards,  a  greater 
or  Biiiftller  portion  of  the  frame  of  the  sails,  accord- 
ing^ to  the  force  of  the  wind  at  different  times.  A 
method  haa  been  devised  for  producing  the  same 
effect,  by  altering  the  obliquity  of  the  sails;  and 
wtnilmilb  have  been  ro  made  as  to  regulate  their 
own  adjustment  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  If  we 
suppofie  a  windmill,  or  windwheel,  to  consist  of 
four  arnis,  and  that  the  sails  vrere  connected  to 
these  armi  at  one  edge  by  means  of  springs,  the 
yielding  of  the«e  Kprinpi  would  allow  the  sails  to 
turn  back  when  the  wind  «hould  blow  with  violence ; 
and  their  elaKtieity  would  bring  them  up  to  the  wind 
whenever  lis  force  abated.  This  effect  has  been 
produced  by  a  weight  acting  on  the  sails  through  a 
f«riea  of  levers,  A  looAe  iron  rod,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  axle  of  the  windwheel,  receives 
the  action  of  the  weif^bt  at  one  end,  and  communi- 
cates it  fo  the  saik  at  the  other. 

WI?iDPlPK(  trarfi  ffi)iei  cartilaginous  and  mem- 
branous niiinl,  through  which  the  air  passes  into  the 
Ifingt.  It9  upper  |utrt«  called  the  larynx,  is  com- 
powtd  of  6ve  cartiUires,  the  uppermost  of  which, 
rnUcd  the  epighttiM^  clones  the  passage  to  the  lungs, 
when  a  per«on  is  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The 
two  front  cartilages  of  thr  larjmx,  the  thyroides,  or 
Adam's  apple,  and  the  annular,  which  resembles  a 
ring,  may  be  felt  directly  under  the  skin.  The 
various  carttU|^«  of  I  he  larjrnz  are  united  to  each 
other  by  ekatic  fibrri^  and  are  enabled,  by  their 


several  muscles,  to  dilate  or  coatraci  the  pHsar« 
and  perform  those  numerous  motioas  which  rcadcf 
the  larynx  so  importaat  as  an  organ  of  the  vqicr. 
for,  when  the  air  passes  directly  into  thr  txarWa 
through  a  wound,  it  produces  little  or  ao  Mwai. 
(See  Voice.)  From  the  larynx  the  caaal  taket  tht 
name  of  trackta,  and,  alter  exUnding  as  far  dova 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebra,  it  divides  iaAo  t«« 
branches,  rnnning  to  the  two  lobes  of  the  laacK  u 
which  they  are  distributed  by  an  infiniU  aoaihcr  ^ 
branches.  The  trachea  is  furnished  with  Bairviir 
fibres,  by  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  which  it 
is  enabled  to  shorten  or  lengthen  itself  aarf  also  u 
dilate  or  contract  the  diameter  of  iU  hoca.  TW 
cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping  it  eoastaaLf 
open,  afford  a  firee  passage  to  the  air,  which  wt  trt 
obliged  to  be  incessantly  respiring ;  sad  its  am. 
branous  part,  being  capable  of  contraction  or  dikta- 
tion,  enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  the  air  n  • 
greater  or  less  quantity,  and  with  awra  or  km 
velocity,  as  may  be  required  in  singing  aad  deda. 
mation.  (See  lUspiratiom,  For  the  stractarr  ^ 
the  windpipe  in  birds,  sec  OrmUkoio^,)  Tk» 
membranous  structure  of  the  trachea  postcnsrit. 
seems  likewise  to  assist  in  the  descent  of  tht  (m^ 
by  preventing  that  impediment  to  iU  paasagedavi 
the  Qisophagus,  which  might  be  expected  if  tht 
cartilages  were  complete  rings. 

WIND  SAILS,  in  a  ship,  are  made  of  the  »■- 
mon  sail-cloth,  and  are  usually  between  twvstj- 
five  and  thirty  feet  long,  according  to  the  or  si 
the  ship,  and  are  of  the  form  of  a  cone  eadiar  <h> 
tusely.  When  they  are  ^nade  use  oC  they  spt 
hoisted  by  ropes  to  about  two  thirds  or  mon  «f 
their  height,  with  their  bases  distended  eiitulsrh. 
and  their  apex  hanging  downwards  ia  the  hstcs. 
ways  of  the  ship.  Above  each  of  these,  oae  of  !k« 
common  sails  is  so  disposed  that  the  greater  rvt 
of  the  air,  rushing  against  it,  is  directed  isio  tU 
wind  sail,  and  conveyed  into  the  body  of  the  »h^ 
to  promote  ventilation,  &c 

WINDERMERE;  a  celebrated  lake  n  t^ 
county  of  Westmoreland,  the  most  extensive  ihert 
of  water  in  England.  It  is  situated  •tthttot^  d 
the  Fumess  fells,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  ranrtT 
of  beautiful  prospecU  which  it  exhibits.  It  s 
about  fifteen  miles  in  length  firom  north  to  sorJk. 
and  about  one  broad  on  an  average,  though  ia  naoy 
places  much  less. 

WINDHAM,  SiA  William.     See  WwmJkm. 

WINDHAM,  WiLLLaM.      See  Smpplemtai. 

WINDOW.  In  the  most  ancient  ctm,  the  wia» 
dows  of  habitations  were  very  small  and  aarrwr 
and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  castlrs  mk 
other  edifices  which  were  constructed  duriapthr 
middle  ages.  In  the  painting  on  the  Greek  vim 
which  represents  Jupiter  about  to  scale  the  wiadav 
of  Alcmena,  the  opening  is  exceedingly  snalL  Ac- 
cording, to  Seneca,  those  of  the  baths  of  Se^ 
were  so  small  that  they  merited  not  the  aa»r« 
and  might  rather  be  denominated  creriiors.  As  thr 
Romans  improved,  however,  in  the  elegant  art\ 
thu  particular  was  not  overlooked  \  and  both  thnt 
town  and  country  houses  were  decorated  witl 
numerous  and  ample  windows.  It  was  not  cast^ 
mary  to  have  them  overlooking  the  street:  aaj 
they  were,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  eonfiaed  t4 
the  interior  court  of  the  house.  The  aadeat  tret^ 
pies  had  not,  generally,  windows :  some  exerpticn«^ 
however,  exist  to  this  observation.  Before  thr  mi 
of  glass  became  common,  which  was  not  tfH  t» 
wards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centory,  the  wiadevi 
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n  Eigliiid  teem  generally  to  have  been  composed 
•f  pfcr,  which,  properly  prepared  with  oil,  forms 
H  caitenpdbie  defeooe  against  the  intrusions  of 
be  sntber,  and  is  a  tolerable  medium  for  the  ad- 
saiaof  light  In  warm  climates,  as  in  the  West 
bim,  wifldowi  are  often  quite  open,  without 
(ki  or  aajr  translucent  medium  to  admit  light 
wA  h  eidttdes  the  air.  In  Russia,  salt  is  used 
u  (icBi  wifldowi  from  frost,  on  account  of  its  effect 
■  u^ndpog  this  substance.  It  is  rubbed  on  the 
rha  with  I  tponge.  In  England,  windows  are  one 
of  lU  wtides  subjected  to  taxation 

inifI>S0R,OR  NEW  WINDSOR;  a  town  in 
EcrksUre,  England,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
tk  ThuBM,  whidi  separates  it  from  Buckingbam- 
^  twenty-two  miles  west  of  London.  It  is 
Uwtifslly  utnated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  has 
any  ksodsooie  buildings;  but  its  chief  ornament  is 
a  cattle,  which  it  owes  to  William  the  Conqueror. 
I  Set  t^  sext  article.)  On  the  soutb  side  of  the 
t«*B  is  Windsor  Great  Park,  well  stocked  with 
^m,  ii  which  is  situated  the  cottage  of  George  lY. 
h  m  Ibroerly  fourteen  miles  in  circuit,  but  has 
Mj  bcea  much  enlarged.  The  gardens  are 
^•eioai  and  elegant.  Windsor  forest,  fifry-six 
■Id  ia  circuit,  was  originally  formed  for  the  ex- 
oate  of  the  chase,  a  &Tourite  amusement  of  many 
o(  the  English  sovereigns.  Windsor  sends  two 
■eaben  to  parliament.  Population  in  1831, 7103. 
OU  Wmdtor  is  the  name  of  a  village  two  miles 
frw  Bew  Windsor. 

WT5D80R  CASTLE  was  originally  built  by 
^lilaai  the  Conqueror,  in  tbe  eleventh  century, 
■a4  hat  heea  tbe  £ivottrite  country  residence  of  the 
£a^  lui|i  for  upwards  of  700  years.  It  stands 
on  a  ygh  lull,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Thaaici  and  the  surrounding  counties.  Edward 
III  rehoOt  the  old  castle,  and  added  St  George's 
oapd;  aad  nooierous  changes  were  made  by  suc- 
»^  sovereigns,  particularly  by  Charles  II.  In 
i^.  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  castle  attract- 
ed the  stieataon  of  parliament,  and  a  grant  of 
-OBOW  was  made  for  restoring  it.  Further 
inati,  SBoanting  in  all  to  about  £800,000,  have 
aacc  been  required,  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
it  faoldiag  has  been  much  improved  by  increasing 
^  beifht  cf  the  walls,  inserting  larger  windows, 
^  The  esstle  is  divided  into  two  wards,  the 
r^per  and  the  Lower,  with  a  round  tower  between 
t^  etUed  the  Middle  ward ;  tbe  whole  covering 
•Wt  twelve  acres,  and  forming  a  hollow  square, 
"^  of  the  ooter  sides  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
»  Wfaificent  terrace.  The  inner  court  is  a  con- 
ttfied  boildhig  of  three  sides,  the  fourth  being 
^■ed  by  the  Round  tower,  or  keep.  The  Lower 
■art  eoatains  tbe  ecdenastical  portions  of  the  edi. 
^  iadadbg  St  George's  chapel.  The  Upper 
*^  '•  Conaed  by  the  round  tower  on  the  west, 
tk  ^Mtt  apartments,  including  St  George's  hall, 

*  tbt  aorth,  and  a  range  of  domestic  apartments 

*  the  east  and  north,  communicating  with  the 
'^  ipirtmenta.  The  royal  apartments  on  the 
y^ade  of  the  upper  court  are  termed  the  Star- 
*^^  (run  a  star  and  garter  in  the  middle  of 
•►waetare.    Amongst  those  shown  to  the  public 

*  Ae  kia^  uh)  queen's  guard-chambers,  contain- 
^* iae annonry ;  the  queen's  presence-chamber, 
^»ith  tapestry  representing  the  decapitation  of 
k  hi};  the  ball-room,  with  tapestry  depicting 
"■■■Whs  of  tbe  vear ;  the  queen's  bed-chamber, 
f  "^  a  a  state  bed ;  the  beauty-room,  so  called 
*■  Iht  pgrtniu  of  Charles  II.'s  beauties,  with 


which  it  is  decorated ;  the  king's  dining-room ;  the 
king's  audience-chamber,  embellished  with  paintings 
by  West ;  the  king's  or  St  George's  chapel,  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Verrio,  and  carving  by  Gibbon ; 
and  St  George's  hall,  appropriated  to  tbe  order  of 
the  garter,  and  containing  a  representation  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Black  Prince.  St  George's  chapel, 
or  tbe  collegiate  church  of  Windsor,  is  the  largest 
and  most  elegant  of  the  three  royal  chapels  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  founded  by  Edward  III.  but  much 
improved  by  Edward  IV.,  and  afterwards  by  Henry 
VII.  The  interior  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  ellip- 
sis, and  the  roof  is  supported  by  loftv  pillars.  On 
each  side  of  the  choir  are  the  stalls  of  the  sovereign 
and  knights  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  with  their 
arms,  banners,  &c. ;  and  in  the  vaults  beneath  are 
interred  Henry  VL,  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VIIL,  his 
queen  Jane  Seymour,  Charles  I.,  and  a  daughter  of 
queen  Anne.  At  the  east  end  of  St  George's  diapel  is 
a  royal  mausoleum,  formerly  called  Wolsey's  tomb- 
house,  from  that  cardinal  having  begun  a  sumptuous 
monument  here  for  himself.  The  monument  was 
left  unfinished,  and  the  building  fell  to  decay,  till 
George  IIL  formed  it  into  a  mausoleum.  The  re- 
mains of  George  III.  and  his  wife,  of  his  sons, 
George  IV.,  William  IV.,  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  duke  of  Kent,  and  of  the  princess  Charlotte, 
with  her  infant  son,  are  deposited  here.  Among 
the  recent  improvements  before  alluded  to,  are  the 
new  gateway,  called  George  the  Fourth's,  consist- 
ing of  two  towers,  York  and  Lancaster,  100  feet 
high ;  the  Octagon  tower,  which  is  higher  than  any 
other  part  of  the  building,  being  120  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  terrace ;  a  fine  gallery,  connecting  the 
Octagon  tower  with  the  Star-building,  &c. 

WINDSOR,  the  capital  of  Hants  county,  Nova 
Scotia,  is  situated  on  the  Avon  and  the  St  Croix, 
just  above  their  junction,  forty-five  miles  north  of 
Halifax.  After  the  Avon  receives  the  St  Croix,  it 
spreads  into  a  wide  frith,  and  afterwards  flows  into 
the  basin  of  Minas.  The  rise  of  the  Avon  at 
Windsor  is  twenty  feet  at  neap  tides,  and  thirty  at 
spring  tides.  The  river  at  low  water  is  only  a 
brook.  Windsor  has  a  fine  situation,  and  contains 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  province.*  Its  princi- 
pal commercial  business  arises  from  its  gypsum. 
This  is  carried,  in  great  quantities,  to  St  John's,  in 
New  Brunswick,  to  be  shipped  thence  to  the  United 
States.  In  1828,  Windsor  contained  a  university, 
an  academy,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  and  houses  of 
worship  for  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians  and  Baptists ;  and  2065  inha- 
bitants. 

WINDSOR ;  a  post-town  of  Windsor  countv, 
Vermont,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut, eighteen  miles  south  of  Dartmouth  college. 
Population  in  1820,  2956 ;  in  1830,  3134. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS  ;  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Caribbean  islands,  so  called  in  opposition  to 
another  division  of  the  same,  called  tbe  Leeward 
islands.  The  Windward  islands  are  Martinique, 
St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  Barbadoes  and  To- 
bago. The  name  is,  however,  differently  applied 
by  different  writers. 

WINDWARD  PASSAGE ;  a  name  given  to  a 
course  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  extending  160  leagues,  to  the  north  side 
of  Crooked  island,  in  the  Bahamas. 

WINE;  liquor  that  has  become  spirituous  by 
fermentation.  The  invention  of  wine  is  involved 
in  the  obscurity  of  fable  ;  but  it  must  be  referred 
to  very  remote  times.     The  first  portion  of  the 
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fruit  of  the  vine  which  had  been  pressed  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  and  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time 
undisturbed,  would  be  found  to  hare  assumed  new 
and  surprising  properties;  and  the  method  of.pre- 
serring  for  constant  use  the  beverage  thus  obtained 
would  soon  be  learned.  The  Egyptians  attributed 
the  invention  to  Osiris,  the  Greeks  to  Bacchus,  and 
the  Latins  to  Saturn.  Wine  was  in  common  use, 
from  an  early  period,  among  the  Hebrews ;  but  the 
use  of  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  forbidden  in  Rome, 
and,  even  at  a  later  period,  was  not  allowed  to 
women.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  poured  out  li- 
bations to  the  gods  upon  the  ground  or  table ;  and 
the  custom  of  drinking  to  the  health  of  distinguish- 
ed persons,  or  absent  friends,  also  prevailed  in  both 
nations.     See  FeasU  of  the  Ancients. 

The  vine  does  not  thrive  except  between  35^ 
and  50^  of  latitude ;  in  higher  latitudes,  the  grape 
seldom  arrives  at  ooaturity,  and  the  wine  is  weak, 
liable  to  sour,  and  destitute  of  the  generous  flavour 
which  characterizes  that  produced  in  more  favour- 
able regions.  In  warmer  climates,  the  saccharine 
matter  predominates,  and  a  complete  decomposition 
cannot  be  effected. 

The  grape  in  some  countries  is  cut  off  the  plant 
with  a  knife;  in  France,  the  scissors  is  useo,  by 
which  the  stems  of  the  branches  are  rapidly  severed. 
In  ruder  countries,  the  hand  only  is  applied,  a  mode 
injurious  to  the  grape  as  well  as  to  the  vine.  The 
roost  approved  plan  ia  to  make  three  separate 
gatherings  of  the  fruit.  The  first  includes  all 
the  finest  and  ripest  bunches.  The  green,  rot- 
ten grapes,  or  such  as  have  been  eaten  into  by 
insects,  are  cleared  from  the  bunches,  which  are 
then  carefully  carried  home.  The  second  gathering 
implies  naturally  a  second  pressing.  The  grapes 
are  not  quite  as  ripe  as  the  first.  The  last  gather- 
ing and  pressing  consists  of  the  inferior  grapes. 
The  gathered  bunches  are  deposited  as  lightly  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  grapes  from  being  bruised. 
All  dry  or  spoiled  grapes  are  cast  aside,  where  pro- 
per care  is  used*  as  fine  or  delicate  wine  is  intended 
to  be  made.  Each  labourer  places  his  gathering  in 
an  ozier  basket,  or  in  a  sort  of  wooden  dosser, 
carried  with  the  least  possible  motion.  In  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mame,  the  grapes  are 
carried  on  horseback  covered  ¥rith  cloths.  The 
grapes  in  some  countries  are  plucked  from  the 
bunches;  in  others,  they  are  placed  entire  in  the 
press,  stems  and  all.  The  best  grapes  only  are  used 
for  making  the  better  kinds  of  wine.  The  astrin- 
gent  principle  lodged  in  the  stems  is  thought  to  be 
beneficial,  and  to  impart  to  the  wine  a  capacity  of 
endurance  or  long  keeping.  When  picked,  it  is 
only  for  red  wine,  and  is  generally  done  by  the 
hand.  White-wine  grapes  are  rarely  picked  from 
the  clusters. 

Grapes  were  anciently  trodden  out,  after  being 
exposed  on  a  level  floor,  to  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays  for  ten  days ;  they  were  then  placed  in  the 
shade  for  five  days  more,  in  order  to  mature  the 
saccharine  matter.  This  practice  is  still  followed 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  at 
St  Lucar,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  at  least  in  Calabria,  and 
in  some  of  the  north-eastern  departments  of  France. 
The  fermentation  is  facilitated  greatly  by  this  pro- 
cess. In  some  parts  of  France,  a  labourer  with 
sabots  treads  the  grapes  out  as  they^come  from  the 
vineyard  in  a  square  box,  having  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom and  placed  over  a  vat — a  very  barbarous  me- 
thod. The  murk  i^  then  removed*  and  he  proceeds 
with  fresh   grapes  till   the  vat  is  full.     Sometimes 


they  are  squeesed  out  in  troughs,  by  Mkcd  Bri. 
using  both  sabota  and  hands  at  once. 

The  wine  press  diflfers  in  coostnictioB  ia  dAr. 
ent  x»untries.  There  are  several  kiadi^  F«r  n^ 
wine,  the  grapes  are  troddeo  before  thc^  are  pm> 
sed,  in  order  to  disengage  tbe  colo«nii{  Battir 
from  the  sldns;  but  in  making  white  wise,  tk« 
operation  is  never  performed.  In  either  cms,  »Wfi 
the  press  is  applied,  the  first  prcasiag  is  diipitrt<rf 
as  quickly  as  possible.  At  first  the  preM  is  ntti 
gently,  that  the  wine  may  not  overiov.  Tu 
pressure  is  then  gradually  increased,  mtO  the  wvk 
becomes  moderately  compressed.  This  is  tW  ir« 
pressing.  The  grapes  that  did  not  autian  pfesnrr, 
being  scattered  over  the  edges  ci  tbe  heaf,SR  m« 
gathered  up,  the  press  relaxed,  and  besag  plwttf 
upon  the  murk,  the  press  is  tightened  agata.  Tte 
wine  from  thu  is  called  of  the  aeeood  premng. 
The  edges  of  the  whole  mass  are  bow  n—if 
down  with  a  cutting  instrument,  ao  that  the  bmi 
of  fruit  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  inHBense  oUsar 
cake,  upon  which  the  cuttings  of  the  edges  m 
hnped,  and  the  press  worked  again,  which  mskn 
wine  of  the  third  pressing,  or,  as  the  wtae-askr 
calls  it,  wine  of  the  first  atUimg,  The  preiwf  mi 
cutting  are  repeated  two  or  three  timet,  and  «te 
liquid  flows  after  is  called  among  tbe  lahoven  wm 
of  the  second  or  third  cuttings.  There  is  oalv  ma 
species  of  wine  which  is  made  withoat  bestair. 
treading,  or  pressing ;  this  is  what  tbcy  call  ia  Sfv. 
lagrima.  The  grapes,  melting  with  ripcacsi,  n 
suspended  in  bunches,  and  the  wine  is  the  prodsrr 
of  the  droppings.  This  can  only  be  effected  «ri 
the  mucatel  grape  of  the  %rann  sooth.  Ia  thk  m 
the  richest  Malaga  is  made.  In  Cypnu  the  ps^ 
are  beaten  with  mallets,  on  an  inclined  pkac,  wnk 
a  reservoir  at  the  end. 

The  juice  of  the  grape,  when  newly  expRistC 
and  before  it  has  begun  to  ferment,  b  called  avc. 
and,  in  common  language,  rnceet  wime.  It  is  tarti' 
haa  an  agreeable  and  very  saccharine  taste,  sad  » 
very  laxative.  When  the  must  is  pressed  fron  tM 
grapes,  and  put  into  a  proper  vessel  and  place,  *i*^ 
a  temperature  of  between  55^  and  00»,  a  ipradcd 
fermentation  ensues.  Bubbles  of  carboeiie  aod  ^ 
(fixed  air)  rise  to  the  sur£sce,  bringing  along  «*^ 
them  the  skins,  stones,  and  other  grocser  ■attr^ 
of  the  grapes,  and  which  form  a  scum,  or  mi\ 
spongy  crust,  that  covers  the  whole  Uqoor.  Afiei 
a  time,  the  crust  becomes  stifiT,  is  broken  ia  p<<^ 
by  the  ascending  gas,  and  falls  to  tbe  bottoa  d  ^i 
liquor.  When  this  takes  place,  if  we  wo«id  seru-l 
a  good  and  generous  wine,  all  sensible  fenaeattf  .4 
must  be  checked.  This  is  done  by  pottwr  tai 
wine  into  close  vessels,  and  carrying  these  i»*n  < 
cellar  or  other  cool  place.  The  wine  prodaetd  ^.\ 
this  first  fermentation  diflfers  entirely  and  nftit 
tially  from  the  juice  of  grapes  before  fcimeatst.  i 
Its  sweet  and  saccharine  taste  is  changed  iato  a« 
that  is  very  diflTerent,  though  still  agreeable  iri 
somewhat  spirituoiu.  It  has  not  the  laxative  qas:  *| 
of  must,  but  aflfects  the  head,  and,  if  takc«  ivM 
derately,  occasions  dronkenneas;  aiKU  when  dM 
tilled,  it  yields,  instead  of  the  insipid  water  obtaai 
from  must,  genuine  alcohol.  When  any  Bqaor  lA 
dergoes  the  spirituous  fermentation,  all  its  fms\ 
seem  not  to  ferment  at  the  saose  tinie,  oChenrH 
the  fermentation  would  probably  be  very  qvrk^ 
completed,  and  the  appearances  woold  be  bxI 
more  striking ;  hence,  in  a  liquor  much  di^ia*i  ^  i 
fermentation,  this  motion  is  more  quick  aaiid  livtl 
taneous  thau  m  another  liquor  less  disposed,     i  \ 
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psiact  baa  tbowD  that  a  wine,  tbe  fennentation 
tf  liick  »  reiyilow,  is  never  good,  and,  therefore, 
vkitk  wesUter  is  too  cold,  the  fermentation  is 
■■i^wf  rd  bj  heating  the  place  in  which  the  wine 
a  mk.  A  too  bastj  and  violent  fermentation  is 
^hortful,  from  the  dissipation  and  loss  of  some 
tf  Aripirit  However,  we  may  distinguish,  in  the 
abmtj  method  of  making  wines  of  grapes,  two 
paab  in  the  fermentation,  the  first  of  which  lasts 
iakf  the  appearance  of  the  sensible  effects  above 
iMedto,  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  ferment- 
Biepvtides  ferment.  After  thb  first  effort  of  fer. 
a«firt)Qa,  these  effects  sensibly  diminish,  and  ought 
1*  k  stopped  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
Tk  fierfteatative  motion  of  the  liquor  then  ceases. 
Tk  heterogeneous  parts,  that  were  suspended  in 
tk  wises  by  thb  motion,  and  render  it  muddy,  are 
ttpaied,  and  form  a  sediment  called  Zees,  after 
wiaA  the  wine  becomes  clear.  But  though  the 
«^entioa  b  then  considered  as  finished,  and  tbe 
ibracBtatioo  apparently  ceases,  it  does  not  really 
tfm;  sod  it  ou^t  to  be  continued  in  some  degree 
i/vc  w«nld  bave  good  wine.  In  thb  new  wine,  a 
pffi  of  tbe  liquor  probably  remains  that  has  not 
feaested,  and  which  afterwards  ferments,  but  so 
vej  dowly ,  that  none  of  the  sensible  effects  produced 
ia  the  fint  fermentation  are  here  perceived.  The 
fcnatstioB,  therefore,  still  continues  in  the  wine, 
Mif  a  looger  or  shorter  time,  although  in  an  im- 
pntptible  manner ;  and  this  is  the  second  period 
oftW^iritaoos  fennentation,  which  may  be  called 
lite  iaperceptible  fermentation.  The  effects  of 
<^  fmacatstion  are  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
^aaouty  of  alcohol,  and  of  tbe  separation  of  the 
aod  lalt,  called  tartar,  from  the  wine.  As  the 
tatte  of  tartar  is  harsh  and  disagreeable,  it  is  evi- 
dart  tks  Ihe  wine,  which,  by  means  of  the  inscn- 
nbk  fcnaentatioo,  has  acquired  more  alcohol,  and 
eas  &eBgaged  itself  of  the  greater  part  of  its  tar- 
tar, <M^t  to  be  much  better  and  more  agreeable ; 
>ad  fer  this  reason  chiefly  old  wines  are  universally 
Wttcr  thaa  new.  But  insensible  fermentation  can 
<^J  ripea  and  meliorate  the  wine  if  the  sensible 
fentatation  have  regularly  proceeded,  and  been 
■«Wed  a  doe  time.  We  know  certainly  that,  if 
4  ofident  time  have  not  been  allowed  for  the  first 
ptfiod  of  the  fennentation,  the  unfermented  matter 
tkt  renains,  being  in  too  large  a  quantity,  will 
^  iSmnent  in  the  bottles,  or  close  vessels,  in 
vhich  tbe  wise  b  put,  and  will  occasion  effects 
» nek  more  sensible  as  the  first  fermentation 
^  kve  been  sooner  interrupted ;  hence  these 
**B  ire  always  turbid,  emit  bubbles,  and  some- 
t«e»keak  the  containing  vessels,  from  the  large 
lUBtities  of  air  disengaged  during  the  fermenta- 
^  We  have  an  instance  of  these  effects  in  the 
*iie  ef  Qiampagne,  and  in  others  of  the  same 
^'  tbe  lennble  fennentation. of  which  is  inter- 
^*^  or  rather  suppressed,  that  they  may  have 
'*^  iparkliog  quality.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
'Oft  make  the  coHes  fly  out  of  the  bottles ;  that 
^  i|iarkle  and  froth  when  they  are  poured  into 
(^**a:  and  lastly,  that  they  have  a  taste  much 
***  hvely  and  piquant  than  wines  that  do  not 
^'tie;  but  thb  sparkling  quality,  and  all  the 
*et«  depending  on  it,  arc  only  caused  by  a  consi- 
*>Uft  ^aantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  dis- 
*<*ri  daring  the  confined  fermentation  that  the 
vai  bu  aadergone  in  dose  vessels.  This  air, 
**  ^naf  M  opportunity  of  escaping,  and  of  be- 
ne &a{sted  as  fast  as  it  is  disengaged,  and  being 
'•**P*«d  betwixt  all  the  parts  of  the  wine,  com- 


bines, in  some  measure,  with  them,  and  adheres  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  does  to  certain  mineral 
waters,  in  which  it  produces  nearly  the  same  effects. 
When  this  air  is  entirely  disengaged  from  these 
wines,  they  no  longer  sparkle,  but  lose  their  brisk 
taste,  and  become  insipid.  Such  are  the  qualities 
which  wine  acquires,  in  time,  when  its  first  fer- 
mentation has  not  continued  sufficiently  long. 
These  qualities  are  given  purposely  to  certain 
wines  to  indulge  taste  or  caprice ;  but  they  are 
not  regarded  as  suited  to  daily  use.  Wines  for 
daily  use  ought  to  have  undergone  so  completely 
the  sensible  formentation,  that  the  succeeding  fer- 
mentation shall  be  insensible,  or,  at  least,  very  near- 
ly so.  Wine,  in  which  the  first  fermentation  has 
been  too  far  advanced,  is  liable  to  worse  inconve- 
niences than  that  in  which  the  first  fermentation 
has  been  too  quickly  suppressed ;  for  every  ferment- 
able liquor  is,  from  its  nature,  in  a  continual  in- 
testine motion,  more  or  less  strong,  according  to 
circumstances,  from  the  first  instant  of  the  spiri- 
tuous fermentation,  till  it  is  completely  purified ; 
hence  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  spi- 
rituous fermentation,  or  even  before,  the  wine  be- 
gins to  undergo  the  acid  or  acetous  fermentation. 
This  acid  fermentation  is  very  slow  and  insensible, 
when  the  wine  is  included  in  very  close  vesseb  and 
in  a  cool  place ;  but  it  gradually  advances,  so  that 
in  a  certain  time  the  wine  becomes  completely  sour. 
This  evil  cannot  be  remedied,  because  the  fermen- 
tation may  advance,  but  cannot  be  reverted.  Wine 
merchants,  therefore,  when  their  wines  become 
sour,  can  only  conceal  or  remove  this  acidity  by 
alkalies  or  alkaline  earths.  But  these  additions 
communicate  to  wine  a  dark,  greenish  colour,  and 
a  taste  which,  though  not  acid,  is  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable. Besides,  calcareous  earths  accelerate, 
considerably,  the  total  destruction  and  putrefaction 
of  the  wine.  Oxides  of  lead,  having  the  property 
of  forming  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  a  salt  of  an 
agreeable  saccharine  taste,  which  does  not  alter  the 
colour  of  the  wine,  and  which,  besides,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  stopping  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
might  be  employed  to  remedy  the  acidity  of  wine, 
if  lead  and  all  its  preparations  were  not  pernicious 
to  health,  as  they  occasion  most  terrible  colics,  and 
even  death,  when  taken  internally.  If  wine  con- 
tain oxide  of  lead,  it  may  be  discovered  by  trans- 
mitting through  a  portion  of  it,  in  a  wine-glass,  a 
current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  will 
cause  a  glistening,  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret 
of  lead.     See  Fermentation^  and  Vinegar. 

When  the  wine  has  attained  a  sufficient  degree 
of  maturity,  it  is  freed  from  the  lees,  by  being 
racked^  as  it  is  termed,  into  a  clean  cask ;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  fermentation,  it 
is  subjected  to  tbe  operation  of  sulphuring.  This 
process  is  generally  performed  by  means  of  sulphur 
matches,  applied  to  the  cask  into  which  the  wine 
is  to  be  racked,  and  should  the  fermentation  still 
continue,  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  is  necessary. 
Sometimes  must,  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  is  added  to  the  wine,  and  answers 
the  same  purpose.  After  sulphuring,  the  greater 
proportion  of  wines  require  to  be  further  clarified, 
or  fined,  before  they  attain  a  due  brightness.  For 
this  purpose,  various  substances  are  used,  which, 
by  their  chemical  or  mechanical  action,  unite  with 
such  materials  as  disturb  the  purity  of  the  wine, 
and  precipitate  with  them  to  the  bottom.  The 
substances  in  general  use  are  isinglass  and  the 
white  of  eggs ;  but,  as  these  are  of  a  putrescent 
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nature,  gum  Arabic  bmi  been  used  instesd  of  tbem. 
In  Spain,  the  white  wines  are  sometimes  clarified 
with  fuller's  earth:  powdered  marble,  gypsum, 
heated  flints,  beech-wood  chips,  sand,  &c.,  are  abo 
used. 

When  the  wine  has  thus  been  prepared,  it  is  al- 
most always  medicated,  as  it  is  culled,  before  it  is 
ready  for  the  market ;  and  rery  little  wine  is,  in 
fact,  a  simple  or  natural  liquor.  One  of  the  most 
common  processes  of  medication  is  mixing  different 
wines  together,  sometimes  of  the  same  quality  or 
country,  but  often  of  different  ones.  For  -  this 
purpose,  that  season  is  chosen  in  which  the  wines 
show  a  disposition  to  renew  their  fermentation. 
They  are  then  said  to  bear  the  fret ;  and  the  ope- 
ration is  called  frettiMg-in.  The  mixing  different 
wines  always  disturbs  both,  so  that  they  tend  to 
ferment  again ;  and  when  the  fermentation  is  de- 
termined, they  form  a  proper  compound.  In  the 
wine  countries,  particular  grapes  (rough,  or  colour- 
ed, or  astringent,  or  high-flavoured^  are  cultivated 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  mixing  toeir  juice  Mrith 
that  of  others.  Another  process  is  that  of  mixing 
brandy  with  the  natural  liquor.  The  tendency  of 
this  substance,  thus  mixed,  is  to  decompose  the 
wines  in  process  of  time,  causing  the  extractive 
matter,  or  mucilage,  to  be  deposited,  as  well  as  the 
cplour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  destroy  their  light- 
ness and  flavour.  Few  wines  naturally  possess 
much  flavour ;  and  the  same  is  true,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, of  colour.  It  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturer  to  communicate,  artificial- 
ly, such  a  flavour  and  colour  as  the  taste  of  the 
customer  denuuids.  This  result  is  obtained  in 
vnriou^  tva)",  fome  of  which  continue  a  secret. 
Tht'  ilHvour,  however,  is  often  generated  by  the 
application  of  bitter  almonds,  oak  chips,  orris-root, 
worinwooil,  rose-water,  &c.,  while  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  dye-woods,  logwood,  he,  ber- 
risi,  oak  chipf,  burnt  sugar,  iron,  9tc,  Both  pro- 
eeflses  require  to  be  maiuiged  with  great  delicacy 
and  skill. 

Winei  are  red,  when  the  black  grape,  with  its 
iWin^  baa  been  used,  and  of  more  or  less  yellowish- 
white  colour,  when  the  white  grape,  or  even  when 
the  fa  Lack  K^apv,  freed  of  its  skin,  has  been  em- 
ploye (L  Winc^,  with  respect  to  their  properties, 
may  he  divided  into  three  principal  divisions,  viz., 
L  the  astrinijfht  or  dry  unne$;  such  are  those  of 
AUcsnt,  Buraeaux,  Burgundy,  Sherry,  Madeira,  he. 
Tb««c  winea  contain  a  small  quantity  of  tannin, 
whkb  gives  them  a  taste  more  or  less  harsh.  2. 
The  si^tct  iPiHtn,  such  are  &Ialaga,  Rota,  Rivesal- 
tes,  Lunel,  &Cm  containing  a  tolerably  large  quan- 
tity of  »ugAr«  which  has  escaped  fermentation.  And, 
3.  thu  foamittij  or  tptarkling  wine$t  such  as  cham- 
pagne, which,  being  bottled  up  before  they  have 
undergone  a  perfect  fermentation,  contain  a  large 
i^uantity  of  CAflvonic  acid  gas  in  solution.  All  the 
wines  give,  on  analysis,  very  nearly  the  same  pro- 
dtictfi,  viz,  water,  alcohol,  a  little  mucilage,  colour- 
ing prin<!iplc»,  iupertartrate  of  potassa,  tartrate  of 
Utne,  acetic  acid ;  and  some  of  them  contain,  be- 
aicle4,  carbonic  acid ;  finally,  a  very  volatile  princi- 
ple, which  has  not  as  yet  been  isolated,  and  to  which 
the  peculiar  flnvour  or  bouquet  of  the  wine  has  been 
attributed.  To  the  presence  of  alcohol  they  are 
princifmlly  indebted  for  their  stimulant  and  diffusi- 
h\e  properties;  and  this  principle,  which  may  be 
lepBTated  by  diitillation,  exists  in  them  in  very 
dilTerent  proportions,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the 
following  Ubte,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Brande : — 


N0mm9flhe  Wkm,  MmM  mmd  ifirihmm 
Pr9portiam  of  Altokoi  (tptetJU  gramvtf  0^0^ 
drtd  ParU  o/tke$«  Lt^md*  «y  Mtm$w^m. 

LiMa  (average) 

MarMda  (aversfe) 

Port  (arerife)    .... 

Madeira,  and  red  or  Bm^mukj  Madritm 

age)  ..... 

Xere«  or  Sherry  (sveraf  e) 
Tenerlffe      ..... 
Lachryma  Chrifti 
Constantia  (white) 

Ditto         (rwl) 
Usbon         .  . 

Cape  Muscat     .... 
RoiusiUoo  (arenife) 
MalafTS  .... 

Hermitage  (white) 
Malmtey  Madeira 

Lanel  ..... 

Bordeaux  wine  or  claret  (averafe) 
Sauteme     ..... 
Burgundy  (aTcrage)  . 
Mice 


Li^man^mmitkm 


Champagne  (still) 

Ditto        (uparkllng)    . 
Red  Hermitage 
Vin  de  Gravtf 
Frontignae 
Coterotie    . 
Rheni«h  wine  (average) 
Tolcay 

Gooteberrr  wine 
Cider  (highmt  average)   . 
Ditto  (lownt  ditto)     . 
Meed 

Ale  (arerage)  . 
Brown  «tout 
Porter  (average) 
Small  beer 
Brandy 

Rum  .  • 

Oln        .  .  . 

WhiAkey      . 
lri«h  ditto 
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The  action  of  wines  upon  the  aaima]  < 
pends  principally  upon  the  quantity  of  aleoMtbrt 
contain.  However,  a  certain  given  qtnatity  cif 
wine  does  not  act  in  the  same  way  as  a  mixtarr  ti 
alcohol  and  water  in  the  same  proportions:  avd 
certain  wines,  yielding  on  distiUatioo  verr  mtmr.} 
the  same  proportion  of  alcohol,  do  not  tBebnerr 
with  the  same  facility.  This  dififerenee  Bst  W 
ascribed  to  the  various  kinds  of  rombiniriiiM  ts 
which  alcohol  exists  in  these  complex  pfD^art* 
Astringent  wines  act  as  tonics  and  atimalaiitB ;  wtA 
the  sparkling  wines,  which  act  so  promptly  wad  «» 
powerfully  on  the  brain,  notwithstanding  tJic  wmali 
proportion  of  alcohol  they  contain,  exerdae  fake- 
wise  a  very  decided  diuretic  influence. 

In  regard  to  the  dietetic  or  medical  qoafitiri  d 
the  different  sorts  of  wines,  we  copy  the  fbOowve 
observations  from  Henderson's  valuable  work  (H»> 
tory  of  Wines,  quarto,  1824^,  from  which  we  karci 
borrowed  largely  in  compiling  this  article.  **  t 
Among  the  brisk  wines,  champagne  may  be  < 
sidered  the  best,  and  is  the  least  noxious,  even  ^ 
drunk  in  considerable  quantity.      The 


*  Upcin  thii  »ul>je<-f  Hendenoo  remarln.  that  l„ 
winn  analy*M  by  Rrende.  m«tp  mixed  wita  a  rn 
qaaiititv  of  futrentitious  alrohoi.  and  f  '  ' 
additiuDA  and  correction*  :— 


Liasa 

Claret     .  ... 

Coostantia 
MarMila 
Rh4>ni9h 
Johannivherger 
Rad«>»hi>imer    1811) 
Ditto  (1800)    . 


If  «> 

S7I 


tlfl 


Many  of  the«e  winet  are.  Indeed,  artiflcially  c 
it  i«  thvir  artificial  ttrength  that  it  i«  meal  d 
rtand.  beraufte  they  are  nirely  fcwad  in  a  i 
ahoultl  be  alio  ob>«4«rved  that  much  of  the  wine  here  i 
bnuidicd  t>xpre«%l>  fnr  the  tactr  tif  the  Britfc«h  mariie^  whvev^ 
M  oh«tfr%rd,  we  rarely  receive  it  in  a  p«rvr  < 
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Hapigiie  iotoxicat^  speedily,  probably  in  conse- 
i^tne*  ff  the  carbonic  acid  in  which  they  abound, 
mi  tia  volatile  state  in  which  their  alcohol  is  held ; 
ad  ^  cxatement  is  of  a  more  lively  and  agreeable 
^aacr,  and  shorter  duration,  than  that  which  is 
ami  by  any  other  species  of  wine,  and  the  sub- 
Ni^ni  cxhaostion  less.     Hence  the  moderate  use 
4f  nek  wiocs  has  been  found,  occasionally,  to  as- 
«r  tk  core  of  hypochondriacal  affections  and  other 
nrvMs  tHseases,  where  the  application  of  an  active 
HrfMwible  stimalns  was  incticated.     The  opinion 
fffcck  prevails  that  they  are  apt  to  occasion  the 
pocCNCBs  to  be  contradicted  by  the  infirequency  of 
tkt  disorder  in  the  province  where  they  are  made ; 
featWy  are  generally  admitted  to  be  prejudicial  to 
iSmt  habits  in  which  that  disorder  is  already  form- 
ed apccsaUy  if  it  has  originated  from  addiction  to 
rmaga  bquors.     With  respect  to  this  class  of 
vauk  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are 
insk  too  often  in  a  raw  state,  when,  of  course, 
tkf  mmi  prove  least  wholesome ;  and  that,  in 
tttqaeaee  of  the  want  of  proper  cellars,  and  other 
esoK*  which  accelerate  their  consumption,  they  are 
Ttrvnrelykept  long  enough  to  attain  their  perfect 
■ttarity.    It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  order 
to  pteterve  their  sweetness,  and  promote  efferves- 
m«r,  the  manufrcturers  of  champagne  commonly 
Ui  ta  esdi  bottle  a  portion  of  sirup,  composed  of 
•^v-oady  and  cream  of  tartar,  the  highly  frothing 
kait  receiving  tbe  largest  quantity.     Therefore, 
oBstrsy  to  tbe  prerailing  opinion,  **  when  the  wine 
•parlieth  m  the  glass,  and  moveth  itself  aright," 
it  k  Bost  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  attributes  of 
ifc  ihoald  coantervail  all  its  noxious  properties. 
1  The  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  distinguished  by 
ptater  spiritaoeity,  and  a  powerful  aroma.     Ow- 
laf,  perlMpi,  to  the  predominance  of  the  latter 
priadple,  they  are  much  more  heating  than  many 
sckr  wines  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
tleohoL    Tbe  exhilaration,  however,  which  they 
■•■le,  is  note  innocent  than  that  resulting  from 
^  ast  cf  heavier  wines.     The  better  sorts  may 
W  witiBMi  administered  Mrith  advantage  in  dis- 
MAen  B  which  stimulant  and  subastringent  tonics 
«v  reqotfed.     Tbe  same  observation  wUl  apply  to 
the  wiMs  of  the   Rhone,  and  the  lighter  red 
ms  of  Spain  and  PortugaL     8.  Possessing  less 
■ns  sad  spirit,  but  more  astringency,  than  the 
redoes  of  the  Burgundy  vineyards,  the  growths 
4  the  Bordelais  are  perhaps,  of  all  kinds,  the  safest 
|v  Mtj  «se,  as  they  rank  among  the  most  perfect 
J|ht  vines,  and  do  not  excite  intoxication  so 
"■fiy  as  moat  others.     They  have,  indeed,  been 
*siined  by  some  writers  »  productive  of  gout, 
be,  I  apprdieod,   without  much  reason.      That 
i  *Bb  ttoae  people  who  are  in  the  practice  of  soak- 
«F  Wge  qoaatities  of  Port  and  liadeira,  an  occa- 
I  ■■il  debaach  in  claret  may  bring  on  a  gouty  par- 
<>?■&,  h  very  possible;  but  the  effect  is  to  be 
■Jihsd  dkiefly  to  the  transition   from   a  strong 
^■Aei  wine  to  a  lighter  beverage — a  transition 
iMHt  s]wa3rs  foDowed  by  a  greater  or  less  de- 
^•aaeat  of  the  digestive  organs.    Besides,  we 
^A  TceoHect,  that  the  liquor  which  passes  under 
^  feaouiiuation  of  claret  is  generally  a  compound- 
<*  'iie.    It  is  therefore  unfidr  to  impute  to  the 
^*>  of  the  Bordelais  those  mischiefs  which,  if 
^^srise  in  the  manner  alleged,  are  probably,  in 
**A  iM>anws»  occasioned  by  the  admixture  of 
4*  viatages  of  less  wholesome  quality.    4.  The 
'^  "f  Oporto,  which  abound  in  the  astringent 
'^"^W.aad  derive  additional  potency  from  the 


brandy*  added  to  them  previously  to  exportation, 
may  be  serviceable  in  disorders  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  where  gentle  tonics  are  required.  But  the 
gallic  acid  renders  them  unfit  for  weak  stomachs ; 
and  what  astringent  virtues  they  show  will  be  found 
in  greater  perfection  in  the  wines  of  Alicant  and 
Rota,  which  contain  more  tannin  and  less  acid. 
The  excitement  they  induce  is  of  a  more  sluggish 
nature  than  that  attending  the  use  of  the  purer 
French  wines,  and  does  not  enliven  the  fcmcy  in 
the  same  degree.  As  a  frequent  beverage,  they  are 
unquestionably  much  more  pernicious.  5.  For  a 
long  time,  the  vintages  of  Spain,  and  particularly 
the  sacks,  properly  so  called  (see  Sack)^  were  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
wines  of  Xeres  (Sherry)  still  recommend  themselves 
by  the  almost  total  absence  of  acidity.  6.  Of  all 
the  strong  wines,  however,  those  of  Madeira,  when 
of  good  quality,  seem  tbe  best  adapted  to  invalids ; 
being  equally  spirituous  as  Sherry,  but  possessing  a 
more  delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  and,  though  often 
slightly  acidulous,  agreeing  better  with  dyspeptic 
habits.  Some  have  thought  them  beneficial  in 
cases  of  atonic  gout,  probably  without  much  cause ; 
for  whenever  a  disposition  to  inflammatory  disorders 
exists,  the  utility  of  any  sort  of  fermented  liquors 
is  very  doubtful.  7.  The  light  wines  of  the  Rhine, 
and  those  of  the  Moselle,  are  much  more  refrigerant 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  are  frequently  pre- 
scribed,  in  the  countries  where  they  grow,  vritb  a 
view  to  their  diuretic  properties.  In  certain  species 
of  fever,  accompanied  by  a  low  pulse  and  great 
nervous  exhaustion,  they  have  been  found  to  pos- 
sess considerable  efficacy,  and  may  be  given  with 
more  safety  than  most  other  kinds ;  as  the  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  in  them  is  small,  and  its  effects  are 
moderated  by  the  presence  of  free  acids.  They  are 
also  said  to  be  of  service  in  diminishing  obesity.  8. 
It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  on  what  circumstances 
the  ancients  founded  their  belief  in  the  innocuous 
qualities  of  sweet  wines,  contrasted  with  the  drier 
and  more  fully  fermented  kinds.  They  may  not 
intoxicate  so  speedily,  and,  as  they  doy  sooner 
upon  the  palate,  are  perhaps  generally  drunk  in 
greater  moderation.  When  new,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach ;  and  when  used 
too  freely,  they  produce  all  the  same  effects  as  the 
heavier  dry  wines.  In  their  more  perfect  state, 
they  may  answer  the  purpose  of  agreeable  and  use- 
ful cordials ;  but,  as  the  excess  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter retards  their  stimulant  operation,  they  ought 
always  to  be  t^ken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time." 

Wines,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Our  limits  will 
only  permit  us  to  touch  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  sweet 
wines  were  those  most  commonly  in  use ;  and,  in 
preparing  their  wines,  the  ancients  often  inspissated 
them  until  they  became  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
or  even  thicker.  These  were  diluted  with  water 
previously  to  their  being  drank ;  and,  indeed,  the 
habit  of  mixing  wine  with  water  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed much  more  in  antiquity  than  in  modem  times. 
Among  the  principal  Greek  wines,  the  Maronean 
and  Ismarian  were  of  Thracian  growth ;  the  Pram- 
nian,  of  uncertain  growth,  was  a  strong,  bard,  as- 
tringent liquor,  resembling  Port ;  but  the  luscious 
sweet  wines  are  the  favourite  topics  of  the  Gre- 
cian drinking  songs.  They  were  chiefly  the  pro- 
ducts of  tbe  Ionian  and  iBgean  isles.  The  Chian 
was  famous  for  its  exquisite  aroma,  the  Lesbian  for 


*  These  remarks  are  more  pfuticiiUrly  sppUcaUe  to  the  Port 
intended  for  the  British  market 
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its  delicious  flarour,  and  the  Thasian  was  a  gener- 
ous sweet  wine,  acquiring  by  age  a  delicate  odour 
of  the  apple.     The  Ariusian  or  Arivisian,  and  the 
Phanean,  called  by  Virgil  the  king  of  wines,  were 
products  of  Chios.     Besides  these  and  other  indi- 
genous growths,  several  African  and  Asiatic  wines 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  the  Greeks.    The 
Bithynian  wines  were  of  the  choicest  quality :  the 
wines  of  Byblos,  in   Phcenicia,  vied  in  fragrancy 
with  the  Lesbian :  the  white  wines  of  Mareotis  and 
Tsenia,  in  Egypt,  were  aUo  famous  for  their  deli- 
cate perfume.     The  finest  wines  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans were  the  produce  of  Campania  (q.  v.),  which 
formed  one  continued  vineyard.     The  Cecuban  was 
a  generous,  light  wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head, 
and  ripening  only  after  a  long  term  of  years.     The 
Falernian,  according  to  Henderson,  was  a  strong, 
durable  wine,  being,  when  new,  rough,  harsh  and 
fiery,  and  requiring  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  before 
it  attained  a  due  degree  of  mellowness.     The  Se- 
tina  was  a  delicate,  light  wine,  the  favourite  of 
Augustus,  but  not  even  mentioned  by  Horace,  who 
had  a  decided   predilection  for  the  strong  wines. 
The  Massican  appears  to  have  been  a  species  of 
Falernian.     The  Calenum,  Caulinum  and  Statanum 
were  also  highly  prized  by  the  Romans.     The  Al- 
banian, when  properly  matured,  was  an  excellent 
dry  wine.     Among  the  lighter  growths  of  the  Ro- 
man territory,  the  Sabine,  Nomentan,  Yenafran  and 
Spoletan  were  among  the  most  agreeable.     The 
Alamertine,  a  light  and  slightly  astringent  wine,  and 
the  Pollian,  a  sweet  wine,  were  among  the  growths 
of  Sicily.      Spanish  and  Gallic  wines  were  also 
used  by  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  eastern  growths. 
The  richer  wines  were  reserved  by  the  ancients  for 
the  dessert;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  most  esteem- 
ed dessert  wines  were  the  Thasian  and  Lesbian ; 
among  the  Romans,  the  Cecuban,   Albanian  and 
Falernian  of  native  growths,  and,  when  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  products  of  foreign 
countries,  the  Chian  and  Lesbian.     Of  the  princi- 
pal  modern  wines  we  have  already  spoken  at  con- 
siderable length  under  the  separate  heads.     (See 
Burgwaiy,  BordelaU^  Champagne,  Rhenuh,  Moielle, 
HuMffmrian,  Sheny,  Port,  &c.)     Madeira,  so  called 
from  the  island  which  produces  it,  is  much  used  in 
this  country.     There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
flavour  and  other  qualities  of  the  Madeira  wines : 
the  best  are  produced  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island :  they  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long  period, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  are  often  sent  long  voyages 
in  warm  climates,  to  mellow  them.     They  are  na- 
turally  very  strong,  but  commonly  receive  an  addi- 
tion of  brandy  when  racked  off.      The  Madeira 
wines  retain  their  qualities  unimpaired  in  both  ex- 
tremes of  climate,  suffering  no  decay,  and  constant- 
ly improving  as  they  advance  in  age.     Indeed,  they 
are  not  in  condition  until  they  have  been  kept  for 
ten  years  in  wood,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  mel- 
low nearly  twice  that  time  in  bottle;  and  even 
then  they  will  hardly  have  reached  the  utmost  per- 
fection of  which  *they  are  susceptible.     When  of 
good  quality,  and  matured  as  above  described,  they 
lose  all  their  original  harshness,  and  acquire  that 
agreeable  pungency,  that  bitter  sweetishness,  which 
was  so  highly  prized  in  the  choicest  wines  of  anti- 
quity,  uniting  great  strength  and  richness  of  flavour 
with  an  exceedingly  fragrant  and  diffusible  aroma. 
The  nutty  taste,  which  is  often  very  marked,  is 
not   communicated,   as  some   have  imagined,  by 
means  of  bitter  almonds,  but  is  inherent  in   the 
wine. 


WING.     The  wings  of  birds  corrtipoiid  U  ti 

fore  legs  of  quadrupeds  and  the  arms  of  ana.    Ti 

clavicle  of  birds  is  a  hollow  tube  of  groat  ttnt^ 

and  the  fork  is  peculiar  to  winged  ■iiimiali     Tk 

different  bones  of  the  wing  are  bound  together,  n 

connected  with  the  bones  of  the  body,  kf  tUoi^ 

ligaments ;   and  the  muscles  by  which  Botioo  | 

communicated  to  them  are  the  nuMt  powerful  vH 

which  the  animal  is  provided.     All  this  prrnb 

apparatus  is  necessary  to  give  doe  force  to  tW( 

instruments  of  locomotion.     The  constrBctiee  n 

disposition  of  the  feathers  are  not  \tm  cnrioiM,  w 

admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  iviof.    i  n 

Feather,  and  Ornithology^  for  many  details  oa  tij 

subject.)     The  best  form  of  windaiill  Mik,  «l.H 

human  ingenuity  and  science  have  been  able  tc  d< 

vise,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  vrup 

ment  of  the  feathers  in  the  wii  gt  of  birds,  mi  I 

one  of  many  beautiful  instances  of  the  aiatkeiK*! 

cal  exactness  of  the  principles  on  whidi  tW  v«| 

of  creation   are   constructed.     The  iorm  of  c| 

wings  is  most  accurately  adapted  to  tJM  hsbits  ( 

the  birds.     There  are  two  forma,  which  haw  i\ 

ceived  the  names  of  the  rudder-formed  and  tbr  m^ 

'formed  wings :  the  former  are  long,  slim  aad  taf« 

ing,  as  in  the  falcons,  swallows,  Itc. ;  the  k-r^ 

broad,  long,  and  rounded  at  the  end,  as  in  the  ff%« 

goose,  &c.     The  former  are  for  quick,  soddcs  u 

rapid  motion,  and  are  moved  often ;  the  kttrr  U 

floating  a  long  time  more  slowly  through  the  mt.^ 

The  wings  of  insects  arc  membraoooa,  elastic.  K 

the  most  part  transparent,  and  traversed  h;  sxi 

air-vessels,  which  sometimes  form  a  beaatifu)  w\ 

work.     In  some  they  are  naked ;  in  others,  •  i 

the  butterflies,  they  are  covered  with  fine,  wd 

feathery  scales :   in  some  they  are  ezteaded  t^-j 

straight ;  in  others  folded.     Soaie  insects  have  iai 

wings,  and  others  but  two :  the  latter  are  coaaiaj 

provided  with  poisers  or  balancers  (JhaUrrt).    Ti 

difference  in  the  structure  and  dispontioa  of  ta 

wings  is  one.  of  the  distinctive  marks  on  which  t| 

division  of  insects  into  orders  is  founded :  this  « 

have  the  hemiptera,  the  eoleoptera,  the  lepidaptefi 

the  neuroptera,  &c.     (See  InMeds,  and  Enlomoi»f%i 

— Quadrupeds  which  fly  are  provided  with  mtn 

branes  extending  over  the  bones  of  the  extrevtao 

by  which  they  are  enabled   to  impel  tkeasciv^ 

through  the  air  (see  Bat)  ;  others  merely  have  tt 

skin  so  loose  on  the  sides  as  to  be  spmd  out  wu 

the  limbs  are  extended ;  and,  being  buoyed  vf  i 

this  manner,  they  are  able  to  make  snrprisinf  ka^ 

(See  Squirrel.) — The  desire  of  flying  aecma  to  hoi 

haunted  men  from  the  earliest  times,  and  hM  ri« 

rise  to  many  attcmpta  to  accomplish  this  cbjeet  \ 

means  of  artificial  wings.     The  fable  of  Dwdal] 

and  Icarus  shows  how  old  this  idem  is ;  and  mat 

attempts  have  been  made,  in  modem  times,  to  an 

it  into  execution,  but  without  success.     Dcfva,  4 

ingenious   watch-maker  of  Vienne,  suctccM  j 

sustaining  himself  in  the  air  by  means  of  arti6ci 

wings ;  and  he  went  to  Paris,  in  1613,  to  exhih 

his  accomplishment ;  but  he  failed  entirely  in  o| 

taining  any   command   over   them.     Borclfi   \t 

Motu  Animudium,  Rome,  1660)  baa  fully  demo< 

strated,  from  ^comparison  of  the  muscles  of  m 

with  those  of  birds,  that  artificial  wings  attacked  I 

the  human  body,  could  not  be  employ^  for  this  pa 

pose.     It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  however.  %k 

they  might  be  applied  to  produce  motion  throng 

the  air,  by  being  connected  witb  some  aort  of  cm 

and  set  in  motion  by  steam. 

WINGED  in  botany;  a  term  applied  to  mtt 
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tern  of  pknts  m  are  furnitbed,  all  their  length, 
«al  t  nrt  of  membranmceous  leaves,  as  the  thistle, 
Ic.Wiogvd  leaves  are  such  as  consist  of  divers 
iskWres  ranged  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to 
tj^ooljf  as  the  same  leaf.     Such  are  the  leaves 

iifOBooy,  acada,  ash,  &c Winged  seeds  are 

liA  ■  have  down  or  hairs  on  them,  which,  by  the 
h4f«f  the  wind,  are  carried  to  a  distance. 

WINGS,  in  inilitary  afiidrs,  are  the  two  flanks 
vfitremes  of  an  army,  ranged  in  order  of  battle. 
^Wmgt,  b  fortification,  denote  the  longer  sides  of 
m-vorks,  crown-works,  tenailles,  and  the  light 
ttt-vorki,  induding  the  ramparts  and  parapets, 
nU  wkich  they  are  bounded  on  the  right  and  left 
fria  tkdr  gorge  to  their  front. 
WIN60LP.  See  Northern  Mythology. 
WIKKELRIED,  Arnold  von  ;  a  knight  of  the 
hwm  cuton  of  Underwalden,  who,  in  the  battle 
tt  S(np«ji,  July  9,  1386,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
Ur,  CBsbkd  his  countrymen  to  defeat  the  troops  of 
tcvpoM,  duke  of  Austria.  The  long  lances  of  the 
Ittter  frsstrated  the  efforts  of  the  Swiss  to  break 
finir  raks.  Many  of  the  Swiss  had  already  fallen, 
wWt  Arnold  von  Winkelried  called  out  to  his 
nnndei,  •'!  will  make  a  lane  for  you:  faithful 
4w  ceofederates,  think  of  my  family,"— then  ex- 
<:kinifag,  •*  Make  way  for  Liberty  I"  he  rushed  on 
tk  oKmy,  grasped  several  lances,  and,  heedless  of 
tW  t&nsts,  bore  them  to  the  ground.  His  coun- 
trjvcB  foUowed  through  the  opening  which  he  had 
ode,  nd  won  the  battle  of  Sempach.  The  Swiss, 
oa  tbe  tomveraary  of  this  day,  celebrate  a  national 
^nl  ia  boDOor  of  Winkelried,  and  those  who 
fcU  with  Wm.    See  MttUer  s  History  of  Switzer- 

WI5KLEB,  JoBN  Henrt,  the  son  of  a  miller 
is  Until,  was  bom  in  1703.  studied  at  the  uni- 
trnityofLepricfrom  1731  to  1739,  was  a  teacher 
mai^ooi  in  that  city,  in  1737,  delivered  lectures 
na  operiflMBtal  philosophy,  natural  theology,  &c., 
^  ««  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  philoso- 
»ky  ia  tbe  university.  In  1741—1745,  he  pub- 
liMawork  on  the  souls  of  animals.  In  1742, 
*•  *i»  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
H  paUttbed  some  philological  works.  He  subse- 
1«itly  exchanged  this  professorship  for  that  of 
>«tenl  philosophy,  and  published  various  works  in 
*■  bnadi.  Winkler  and  Hausen,  professor  of 
**i^cBstics  in  Leipsic,  did  much  to  make  the  pro- 
ftJB  of  electricity  knovm  in  Germany,  after  pub- 
■  ittation  had  been  dire<^ed  to  the  subject  in 
^W  and  France,  about  1740,  by  William  Gil- 
^  Wraklcr  improved  the  electrical  machines  ; 
■i  ^  Inquiries  into  Electricity  were  translated 
3*«  EagHth.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
*»I  todety,  and  was  the  first  person  in  Germany 
^  fiBfgcsted  the  use  of  lightning-rods,  in  his  dis- 
^f^^aOi  Dt  avtrttndi  Fklmmis  Artificio  ex  Doctrina 
^^ftridtatu  (1753),  in  which  he  alludes  to  Frank. 
■»£K(»veries.     He  died  in  1770. 

TOWIPECK,   OR    WINNIPEG;   a  lake  of 

^  America,  240  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  60 

I    »Wttdth;  Ion.  »5*»  48'  to  99^   12'  west;    lat. 

I    *  J?  to  53*  5T  north.     It   communicates  on 

.    *'^  «»de,  with    Little  Winpipeck   lake,  by 

*^hi»  river,  St  Martin's  lake,   and   Wetarhen 

^-  Oa  the  south  side,  it  receives  the  Assini- 

^  V  ftcd  river ;  and  on  the  south-west  it  re- 

■*  Wismpeck  river.     At  this  point  the  British 

•^luiu  have  forts.     The  country  around  the 

*^  WW,  covered  with  timber,  and  the  soil  is 

^  food.    Wild  rice  grows  in  abundance. 


WINNIPISEOGEE ;  a  lake  of  America,  in  New 
Hampshire,  east  of  t'he  centre;  Ion.  71°  5'  to  71** 
25'  west ;  lat.  43o  29'  to  43  44'  north.  It  is 
twenty-three  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  It  re- 
ceives several  small  streams,  and  its  waters  arc 
conveyed  off  by  Winnipiseogee  river,  which  joins 
the  western  branch  of  the  Merrimack  at  Sanborton, 
opposite  Salisbury.  This  lake  is  472  feet  above 
the  ocean,  and  232  above  Merrimack  river.  It  is 
very  deep,  and  in  some  parts  is  unfathomable  by 
any  means  possessed  by  the  inhabitants.  Its  waters 
are  very  pure,  and  abound  with  fish.  Its  form  is 
very  irregular,  and  it  contains  365  islands.  Some 
of  these  are  large  enough  for  extensive  farms.  The 
scenery  connected  with  this  lake  is  said  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  A  pleasing  description  of  it  has  been  given 
by  doctor  Dwight  hi  his  Travels. 

WINTER  (from  wind,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
valence of  storms  at  this  season;  so  with  the 
Greeks  ;^>/fMf»  from  x***'f  *o  pour,  and  with  the 
Romans,  %ems,  from  vuv,  to  rain,  because  in  the 
more  southern'  climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
it  is  a  rainy  season);  the  coldest  season  of  the 
year,  which  begins  astronomically  on  the  shortest 
day  (December  22),  and  ends  with  the  vernal  equi- 
nox (March  21^.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  it 
is  of  course  winter  when  it  is  summer  with  us. 
(See  Summer,)  In  our  hemisphere,  the  winter  is 
but  eighty-nine  days,  while,  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, it  is  ninety-three  days ;  our  winter  occur- 
ring during  the  earth's  parhelion,  and  the  winter  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  during  its  aphelion,  when 
its  motion  in  its  orbit  is  slower.  (See  Seasons.) 
The  coldness  of  winter  is  owing,  therefore,  to  the 
shortness  of  the  days,  or  time  during  which  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon,  and  the  oblique  direction  in 
which  his  rays  fall  upon  our  part  of  the  globe  at 
that  season.  In  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  no  win- 
ter,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  a  rainy  season, 
without  ice,  snow,  or  frost,  takes  its  place.  (See 
Climate  and  Temperature.)  This  remark  is  also 
true  of  countries  bordering  on  the  tropical  regions, 
to  a  considerable  distance  north  and  south. 

WINTER  SOLSTICE.     See  SolsHce. 

WINTER,  John  William  de,  vice-admiral, 
was  bom  in  1750,  in  Texel.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  he  entered  the  navy.  In  1787,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out  in  Holland,  De  Winter  was 
a  lieutenant,  and  embraced  with  ardour  the  cause 
of  the  patriots ;  which  circumstance  obliged  him  to 
take  refuge  in  France,  when  the  party  of  the  stadt- 
holder  prevailed.  In  France,  he  entered  the  army 
and  served,  in  1792  and  1793,  under  Dumouriez 
and  Pichegru,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  gene- 
ral  of  brigade.  In  1795,  when  Pichegru  invaded 
Holland,  De  Winter  returned  to  his  country,  where 
the  states-general  offered  him  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 
miral. The  year  following,  he  was  made  vice- 
admiral  and  commander  of  the  naval  forces  at 
Texel.  Having  been  blockaded  here  for  a  long 
time,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  evading  the  vigilance 
of  the  enemy,  and,  October  7,  1797,  set  sail  with 
twenty-nine  vessels,  of  which  sixteen  were  ships 
of  the  line.  The  English  fleet  consisted  of  twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  and  about  fifteen  frigates,  and 
other  vessels,  under  Admiral  Duncan.  The  action 
began  October  11,  and  was  maintained  about  three 
hours  with  equal  spirit  on  both  sides.  De  Winter's 
ship  was  at  last  taken,  and  he  was  carried  on  board 
the  vessel  of  the  British  admiral.  The  Dutch  lost 
nine  ships  of  the  line,  taken  or  sunk,  and  about 
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dx  hundred  men  killed,  and  eigbt  hundred  wound- 
ed. The  loss  of  the  British  was  also  severe: 
some  British  vessels  were  sunk.  De  Winter  re- 
ceived in  England  the  honour  due  to  his  courage 
and  talents.  He  was  exchanged  some  months 
after;  and  a  court-martial  declared  that  he  had 
gloriously  sustained  the  honour  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public. In  1798,  he  was  sent,  as  minister  of  his 
republic,  to  that  of  France,  where  he  remained  in 
this  capacity  until  1802,  when  he  received  the 
command  of  an  expedition  intended  to  act  against 
Algiers.  He  cruised  for  some  months  on  the  Bar- 
bary  coast,  and  at  last  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Tripoli.  Louis  Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland, 
made  De  Winter  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  by  sea  and  land.  When  Holland  was  united 
with  France,  Napoleon  made  him  grand-officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  general-superintendent 
of  the  coasts  of  the  North  sea.  In  July,  1811,  he 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  forces  assembled  at 
the  Texel ;  but  the  fiitigues  of  his  new  station 
ruined  his  health.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
died  June  2,  1812.  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  Pantheon. 

WINTER,  Peter  von,  a  distinguished  composer 
of  vocal  music,  was  bom  at  Manheim,  in  1754,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  soldier.  At  the  age  of  ten  years, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of 
the  elector.  In  1775,  he  was  director  of  the  or- 
chestra at  Alanheim,  and  subsequently  at  Munich. 
In  1780.  he  went  to  Vienna.  In  1782,  his  first 
opera,  Helen  and  Paris,  was  performed  at  Munich. 
In  1790,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  fiivour.  The  first  opera  which  he  wrote 
in  ItiUy  was  Cato  in  Utica,  first  performed  in 
Venice  in  1791.  In  1795  and  1796,  he  went  to 
Prague  and  Vienna.  At  the  latter  place,  he  wrote 
his  most  celebrated  opera,  the  Sacrifice  Interrupted. 
In  1802,  he  visited  France  and  England.  In  Paris, 
he  composed  Tamerlane ;  in  London,  Calypso, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Proserpine  and  Zaire.  He  also 
composed  many  pieces  of  church  music,  among 
which  the  requiem  for  the  funeral  of  Joseph  IL 
is  distinguished ;  also  a  Afiiterere.  Among  his  pro- 
fane cantatas,  his  Timotheus,  or  the  power  of 
Tones,  is  particularly  famous.  He  died  in  1825, 
at  Munich.  His  operas,  oratorios,  and  other  pieces 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  are  too  numerous 
to  be  given  here. 

WINTERBURGER,  John,  established  the  first 
printing-press  in  Vienna,  and  cast  the  types  him- 
self. During  seventeen  years,  he  worked  alone, 
but  subsequently  took  an  assistant.  He  published 
numerous  editions  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries ;  but  the 
copies  have  become  very  rare. 

WINTERFELDT,  Hans  Charles  von,  a  ge- 
neral of  Frederic  the  great,  was  bom  in  1707,  and 
entered  the  service  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Frederic 
made  him  a  major  and  his  aid-de-camp,  after  hb 
accession  to  the  throne.  In  1740,  he  was  sent  to 
Petersburg  to  prevent  the  Russian  cabinet  from 
taking  part  in  the  first  Silesian  vrar.  He  returned 
to  the  army,  distinguished  himself  at  Glogau  and 
MoUwitc,  and  was  made  colonel.  After  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Hungarians  at  Schlawentiz,  April  11, 
1745,  he  was  made  m^or-general.  He  took  part 
in  the  principal  battles  of  that  vrar.  Previous  to  > 
the  third  Silesian  war,  certain  papers  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  archives  of  Dresden,  by  the  treach- 
ery of  a  clerk.  These  disclosed  the  projects  of 
Frederic's  enemies ;  and,  in  consequence  of  Winter- 


feldt's  advice,  the  king  anticipated  Us  canBin  b^ 
the  immediate  comnienceoaent  of  hosdiitiet.  In 
was  subsequently  made  Ueutcnaat-gcacfBl,  ttd  itm 
tinguished  himself  in  many  batties  ia  the  wni 
years'  war.  In  September  1757,  be  «m  woom*^ 
near  Gorlitx,  and  died  the  next  moraiag.  His  Lk\ 
by  his  son,  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  18U0. 

WINTHROP.  John,  governor  oT  the  eslonj  i^ 
Massachusetts,  was  bora  at  GroCoo,  ia  the  coat*] 
of  Suffolk,  England,  in  1587,  and  went  te  Umm 
chusetts  in  1630,  having  been  prcviowly  cacwa 
governor.  He  continued  to  be  re-elected,  «it^  t±4 
intermission  of  a  few  years,  until  his  death,  ia  \iH\ 
His  Journal  contains  an  accurate  accoant  of  cfrnt 
in  the  infant  colony,  from  its  foaodatioa  to  u^ 
year  of  his  death.  The  two  first  books  were  tn*h 
lished  in  1790 ;  but  the  third,  which  was  for  t  leu 
time  lost,  first  appeared  in  the  edition  of  kH 
(Boston,  2  vols.,  8vo.),  under  the  care  of  J.  imnsf\ 
who  has  enriched  the  work  with  valaabk  aoWi 
His  son,  John,  bora  in  England,  ia  1605,  aad  rt« 
cated  at  Cambridge,  was  a  fellow  ol  the  roril  m 
ciety,  and  governor  of  the  colony  of  Couaitcartii 
He  was  the  friend  of  Boyle,  Wilkins.  ud  otWi 
learned  men,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  r«f  «1 
society,  to  the  Transactions  of  whidi  he  eootribstf^ 
several  papers.  He  died  in  1676.  A  soa  of  tk 
latter,  FiuJohn,  (bora  1638,  died  1707\  imsi'^ 
goveraor  of  Connecticut,  and  member  oi  the  rmil 
society. 

WIPPERTH AL,  OR  VALLEY  OF  THE  Wlf. 
PER,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Prussian  prowisri 
of  Julier8-Cleve»-Berg,  is  one  of  the  most  ioimr^ 
ous  parts  of  Germany.  Since  1816,  the  popalst-i^Y 
and  industry  of  this  valley  have  much  inrresMifi. 
Here  Elberfeld,  Gemark,  Upper  mnd  Lower  Bsmr^ 
Wipperfeld  and  Rittershausen  form  an  almost  u.:» 
terrapted  town,  with  beautiful  buildings  aaJ  ■■*» 
factories,  and  more  than  40,000  inhabitaotSb 

WIRE-DRAWING  is  the  art  of  drawisf  H 
any  of  the  ductile  metals  into  long  and  rerui 
threads  of  a  uniform  diameter,  and  of  any  ne  m 
shape.  (See  Ductility  and  DiviMibilitjf. )  Th«  ^ 
cess  of  wire-drawing  is  extremely  simple,  tht  *> 
paratus  employed  consisting  only  of  a  draw-p!t*< 
and  a  draw-bench.  The  draw-plate  is  a  thirk  ;a'4 
of  fine  steel,  perforated  with  holes  of  varioa*  *vt^ 
from  that  of  the  largest  to  that  of  the  smaDetl  wrt 
required.  These  holes  are  punched  in  the  ^t^ 
while  hot,  by  well-pointed  punches  of  Gcn&tt 
steel,  and  difier  in  diameter  by  almost  impcnvf '  * 
ble  gradations.  The  draw-bench  consists  of  s  borv 
zontal  roller  or  axis  turned  by  levera.  A  strar  *< 
chain  is  coiled  round  the  roller,  and  at  the  ead  ^  t:^ 
strap  is  a  pair  of  pincers  for  taking  bold  of  tW  r«J 
of  the  piece  of  metal  to  be  draws.  The  it*' 
plate  being  made  to  bear  against  the  draW'brsrs^ 
and  the  levers  being  turned,  the  metal  if  polled  ^ 
the  pincers  through  a  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  I:  *^ 
afterwards  drawn  successively  through  smaller  hcuf%\ 
being  coiled  upon  the  roller  as  it  is  drawn  m* 
As  the  metal  becomes  stiff  and  hard  by  the  rep^'*' 
tion  of  this  process,  it  is  necessary  to  anoesl  it  f*r« 
time  to  time,  to  restore  its  ductility.  It  i»  sm< 
occasionally  immersed  in  an  acid  liquid,  to  loo»ri 
the  superficial  oxide  which  is  formed  in  the  pr«ci« 
of  annealing. 

WIRE  OF  LAPLAND;  a  shining, sleoder «»^ 
stance,  made  of  the  sinews  of  the  rein-dee*,  unkti 
in  water,  beat,  and  spun  into  a  sort  of  thres*^,  *! 
great  strength.  The  wire,  as  it  is  called,  if  ma^  « 
the  finest  of  these  threads,  dipped  ia  mehed  tic.  9fi 
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1  through  t  bom  >vitb  a  hole  in  it.     Tbig  wire 
tW  IsphMnden  me  in  embroidering  their  clothes. 
WIRING.    Stt  Sturdy, 

WIIKS WORTH;  a  market  town  in  Derby- 
«hn.  Kag^mni,  140  miles  north-west  by  north,  from 
Umtn.  Tbe  inbabitants  derive  their  chief  sup- 
|nt  frocD  the  vorkiiig  of  the  lead-mines,  but  some 
if  tiMm  mre  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
ottoa  ;  and  in  the  immediate  ridnity  are  establish- 
aott  in  which  common  ginghams  are  made,  and 
ickn  Cdt  the  production  of  hosiery,  hats,  tape,  silk, 
■d  far  wool-combing.  The  mines  and  miners  are 
fptoDtd  by  lodent  customs ;  and  all  disputes  and 
Uleaces  are  determined  at  the  Barmote  courts, 
WU  twice  a-year  before  the  steward,  in  the  moot- 
kaU«a  kandsome  stone-building,  erected  in  1814, 
kf  the  Hon.  Charles  Bathurst,  late  chancellor  of 
tht  dachy.  In  this  hall  is  deposited  the  andent 
krsai  £flh,  the  standard  from  wbich  those  used  for 
wiaiui  isg  the  ore  are  made,  which  must  be  brought 
f  be  eorrccted  by  it,  at  least  twice  a-year,  by  all 
the  maere.  The  laws  and  regulations,  by  which 
these  eourti  are  governed,  are  very  similar  to  those 
m  force  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  duchy  of 
CoRiwall;  ooe  remarkable  custom  is,  that  each 
pmoa  has  the  privilege  of  digging  and  searching 
for  lead-ore  in  any  part  of  the  king's  field,  wbich, 
•ith  a  few  exceptions,  comprehends  the  whole 
npeatake:  when  a  miner  bias  discovered  anew 
*ea  of  ore,  he  has  a  right  to  work  it  and  erect 
bsliiagB  necessary  for  that  purpose,  without  mak- 
iag  tay  compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Pgpilitioo  in  I83I,  7754. 
WQLTEMBERG.  Sec  Wiirtemberg, 
WISBADEN,  OR  y[IESB ADEN,  a  town  in  the 
dflcby  af  Kanau,  eight  miles  from  Mentz,  famous 
lor  its  bsths,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  small  plain, 
prettily  bailt,  and  provided  with  pleasant  promen- 
sdeiL  Pbpolation  4600.  Its  springs  attract  yearly 
finoa  300D  to  4000  strangers.  Fourteen  of  them 
at  Ut  (temperature  of  ibe  hottest,  151^),  and  two 
caJl  The  duke  of  Nassau  has  a  castle  here,  with 
•  Idrary  of  27,000  volumes.  The  Romans  were 
sc^vated  with  the  springs  of  Wisbaden,  under 
tie  same  of  Aqtut  Mattiaca^  or  Mattiaci  fontes  ; 
»d  the  remains  of  works  supposed  to  have  been 
eoartracted  by  Dmsua  are  still  visible  here. 

WISBEACH;  a  market-town  and  seaport  in 
Cohridgeahire,  ninety-four  miles  north  by  east  from 
Insdsn.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  deriv- 
ed 6qm  Wiae,  the  andent  name  of  the  river  Ouse, 
■■d  Ace  tke  Saxon,  signifying  a  situation  near  the 
Aniacace  of  two  rivers.  William  the  Conqueror 
enrted  a  castle  here,  which  in  1236  was  destroyed 
H  SB  inaadatioa.  Another  structure  was  built  on 
^  mmt  uim  some  years  after  by  Bishop  Morton, 
a4  ft  became  the  episcopal  palace  of  the  bishops 
if  Qy.  In  tiw  rdgn  of  Elixabeth  it  was  used  for 
*fcri<iifiiiein€nt  of  state  prisoners,  and  in  the  time 
d  ike  Coflunonwealtb  was  purchased  by  Thurloe, 
•»lf«r  Cromwell's  secretary.  The  town,  consist- 
rf  of  tewral  well-built  streets,  and  a  handsome 
onm  erected  in  1816,  on  the  site  of  the  andent 
'Wlev  >•  si tiuUed  on  the  river  Nene,  which  is 
?«aed  by  a  bridge.  Here  are  also  a  theatre,  an  as- 
«aU|r.rooai,  a  literary  sodcty,  and  two  extensife 
|*ane»,  besides  trzij  convenience  for  salt-water 
whsg.  7*be  ixwAK  of  the  port  is  very  extensive, 
^■aedariy  in  com  and  butter,  besides  coals,  tim- 
ha,  sad  wine ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  ves- 
*^halk  British  and  fordgn,  are  annually  deared 
^  bcBce ;  in  connexion  with  the  commerce  of 


Wisbeach  is  a  custom-house,  a  part  of  which  is 
also  used  as  a  town-hall,  a  com  exchange,  and  a 
convenient  quay.     Population  in  1831,7253. 

WISCONSIN.     See  Ouiscontin. 

WISDOM,  Book  of.     See  Sirach. 

WISH  ART,  G£0RGE,  one  of  the  first  martyrs 
to  the  Protestant  religion  in  Scotland,  was  bom  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  appears 
to  have  been  early  -distinguished  by  his  attachment 
to  the  prindples  of  the  reformation,  originating,  it 
is  said,  in  his  travels  to  Germany,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Luther.  Some  ac- 
counts assert  that  he  was  banished  from  his  own 
country  for  teaching  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
that  he  subsequently  resided  for  some  years  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  In  1544,  be  retumed  to 
Scotland,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most  ar- 
dent good  will,  and  began  to  preach  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  vices 
of  the  dergy.  This  conduct  exasperated  cardinal 
Beaton,  and  the  priesthood  under  his  influence,  and 
subjected  the  life  of  Wishart  to  more  than  one  at- 
tack, until,  at  last,  he  was  arrested,  and,  in  1546, 
put  on  his  trial  for  obstinate  heresy,  before  a  con- 
vocation of  prelates  and  clergy,  assembled  for  the 
purpose  in  the  cathedral.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  the  flames ;  which  sentence  was 
put  into  execution  on  the  28th  March,  in  the  castle 
yard  of  St  Andrews,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Most  accounts  assert  that  the  cardinal  and  clergy 
attended ;  and  so  much  indignation  was  apprehended 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  the  artillery  of  the 
castle  was  pointed  towards  the  place  of  execution. 
(See  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox.  See  also  Ty tier's 
Hbtory  of  Scotland,  where  much  new  light  is 
thrown  on  the  conduct  of  the  early  reformers,  and 
on  the  drcumstances  which  led  to  the  assassination 
of  cardinal  Beaton).  Wishart  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted, at  the  stake,  the  speedy  and  violent  death 
of  the  cardinal ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  clearly  ascer- 
tained, that  he  spoke  less  from  the  inspiration  of 
prophecy  than  from  a  secret  knowledge  of  the  con- 
spiracy that  had  already  been  formed  against  that 
dignitary's  life. 

WISHTONWISH.     See  Marmot. 

WISMAR;  a  town  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
capital  of  a  district,  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Poel,  thirty  miles  west-south-west 
of  Rostock,  thirty-three  east  of  Liibeck ;  Ion.  1 1^' 
26'  £. ;  lat.  53^  55'  N. ;  population,  10,000.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  and  moat,  has  a  safe  har- 
bour, though  not  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.  It 
has  a  gymnasium,  a  public  library,  three  hospitals, 
three  churches,  some  manufiictures  of  woollens  and 
linens,  and  considerable  shipping  trade,  particularly 
in  com.  It  was  formerly  a  Hanse  town.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  added 
to  the  duchy  of  Scbwerin,  and,  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  It  has,  since 
then,  been  repeatedly  besieged.  In  1803,  Wismar, 
with  its  territory,  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, for  the  sum  of  1,200,000  dollars 
banco.  , 

WISTAR,  Caspar,  a  distinguished  physician, 
was  bora  in  the  year  1760.  His  father  was  a  Ger- 
man, from  the  Palatinate,  who  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica, and  settled,  as  a  glass  manufacturer,  in  New 
Jersey.  He  belonged  to  the  sodety  of  Friends,  of 
which  sodety  doctor  Wistar  remained  a  member. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school,  established 
by  William  Penn,  in  Philadelphia,  and  early  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  profession  of  physic     With 
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this  view,  be  entered  as  a  private  papil  with  doctor 
John  Redman,  and  attended  the  lectures  then  given 
in  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
daily  rising  in  public  estimation.  In  1782,  be  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  after 
passing  an  uncommonly  satisfactorv  examination; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  left  America 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  Europe.  In  1786,  he  gra. 
duated  at  Edinburgh  with  greki  reputation,  and 
published  his  thesis  De  Animo  demiuo.  He  travel- 
led over  a  great  part  pf  England  on  foot,  examining 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of  that  coun- 
try, and  whatever  else  was  likely  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  a  man  of  science.  He  perambulated  Scot- 
land also  in  the  same  way.  The  associations  he 
formed,  the  friendships  he  contracted,  and  the  repu- 
tation he  established  wherever  he  resided,  were 
honourable  to  himself  and  his  country.  The  royal 
medical  society  of  Edinburgh  chose  him  a  member. 
In  February,  1787,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  appointed,  soon  after  his  return,  consulting 
physician  to  the  Philadelphia  dispensary,  and  was 
one  of  its  early  attending  physicians.  He  was 
further  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital,  and 
aft«r wards  became  adjunct  professor  to  doctor 
William  Shippen,  in  the  departments  of  anatomy 
and  surgery.  As  assistant  to  doctor  Shippen,  he 
acquired  the  practical  skill,  as  a  dissector  and  de- 
monstrator, which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subse- 
quent reputation.  On  the  decease  of  doctor  Ship- 
pen,  doctor  Wistar  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair 
of  his  departed  friend :  he  had,  in  fact,  long  per- 
formed the  duties  of  this  department.  In  1816,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  American 
philosophical  society.  Doctor  Wistar  was  too  ac- 
tively engaged  to  appear  often  in  the  character  of 
an  author ;  but  his  Remarks  on  the  Fever  of  1793, 
bis  Memoirs  on  the  Ethmoid  Bone,  and  on  the  Re- 
mains of  an  Animal  of  the  Bos  Species,  were  well 
calculated  to  enhance  his  reputation.  His  System 
of  Anatomy,  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1812),  com- 
prising the  heads  of  his  course,  is  a  roost  useful 
•compend,  embracing  not  merely  the  anatomy,  but 
the  anatomical  physiology,  of  the  parts  noticed,  oc- 
cording  to  the  best  views  at  present  known  of  that 
branch  of  the  subject.  Doctor  Wistar  was  a  most 
active  contributor  to  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  by  his 
scientific  meetings  at  his  own  house,  which  was 
the  place  of  resort  of  all  strangers  who  had  infor- 
mation  to  communicate,  as  well  as  of  his  friends 
who  were  engaged  in  any  scientific  pursuit.  As  a 
professor  of  anatomy,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
•kill  and  care  with  which  his  subjects  were  prepared 
and  brought  forward  ;  the  simple,  neat,  intelligible 
style  of  his  lectures ;  the  kind  and  friendly  charac- 
ter of  his  voice  and  manner ;  and  his  anxiety  to 
make  his  students  fully  comprehend  what  they  had 
to  learn.  He  died  on  January  22,  1818.  He  was 
twice  married,  and,  by  his  second  wife,  left  two 
children. 

WIT  is  the  faculty  of  detecting,  and  presenting 
in  a  lively  manner,  similarities  in  things  in  which 
common  observers*  see  only  diversity.     The  finding  I 
of  such  similarities  presupposes  comparison ;    and  , 
wit  might  therefore  be  defined  a  &cility  in  the  com- 
paring power  to  discover  unexpected  relations,  or  a  i 
playful  exercise  of  the  power  of  comparison.     We  ! 
sometimes  apply  the  name  of  wit  to  various  other  | 
sorts  of  ingenious  thoughts  expressed  in  words,  in  ; 
which  sense  it  corresponds  to  the  French  bon  mot. 
Wit  is  the  more  striking,  the  more  easily  it  brings 
together  things  which,  to   the  common  observer, 


appear  distinct,  and  the  less  obvious  tke 
blances  which  it  discovers.  It  i*  inttaately  cm. 
nected  with  vivacity  and  quickne»  of  iBsgiBatmi 
and  is  much  improved  by  practice.  The  suuknt.'« 
or  differences  which  wit  points  out,  need  Dot  artw 
ally  exist,  but  may  be  merely  the  creatiaB  of  tW 
imagination.  There  must,  however,  be  soaie  |rnw*4 
for  the  relation  presented,  though  it  may  fae  a  inf. 
ing  one,  which  is  called  the  poiut  of  eemfmnrnm 
(tertium  comparationU).  DngaJd  Stewart  tarlbirk 
to  believe  that  the  pleasure  aflbrded  by  vii,  ;• 
founded,  to  a  considerable  degree,  oo  the  nnpnar 
of  the  hearer  at  the  command  which  the  maa  of  wt 
has  acquired  over  a  part  of  the  constitution  so  IittJr 
subject  to  the  will.  Hence  it  is  that  wc  are  saorr 
pleased  with  a  bon  mot  which  occurs  in  i 
than  with  one  which  appears  in  print ;  and  < 
fail  to  receive  disgust  from  wit,  when  we  i 
to  be  premeditated.  Doctor  Campbell  renMrki  tk« 
a  witty  repartee  is  infinitely  more  pleasta^  tham  s 
witty  attack,  and  that  an  allusion  will  appear  rs 
cellent  when  thrown  out  extempore  b  convcnauoii. 
which  would  appear  execrable  in  print.  Wit  is  • 
dangerous  power.  When  employed  to  attack  pr- 
dantry,  pretension^  or  folly,  not  easily  aasatlahle  i 
other  ways,  it  is  in  its  proper  sphere ;  bat  its  pamt' 
may  be,  and  often  has  been,  use^d  to  make  tnrtk  ri^.. 
culous.  Its  influence  is  most  dangerous  amoog  thm** 
nations  whose  apprehension  is  ax»ct  quick,  and  i 
sensibility  is  most  lively.  How  important  aa  i 
ence  have  some  bont  mot$  exerted  in  Frascc,  bW 
and  noxious  though  they  were !  Wit  bas  evca  i 
times  taken  the  place  of  philosophy  in  that  i 
but  ita  influence,  at  present,  is  muck 
Wherever  it  becomes  the  habitual  exercise  of  tb# 
mind,  it  impairs  the  nobler  powers  of  the  aaai  - 
standing,  and  chills  the  feelings.  When  too  mmtk  u. 
vogue,  it  gires  a  superficial  character  to  tlwtoar  u 
society,  and  creates  a  craving  for  evanescent  exotp- 
ment.  The  merely  witty  are  seldom  pofmlar :  tWv 
are  feared  and  hated,  be^se  they  bare  a  veapoa 
which  others  feel  the  want  of;  but  wbea  «n  » 
united  with  superior  intellectual  powers,  and  parti- 
cularly %vith  a  kind  disposition,  it  is  a  most  valaaU- 
gift,  and  of  very  great  advantage  to  puUic  mr^ 
Wit  is  a  talent,  and  therefore  natural ;  Imt  it  nay  W 
much  developed  by  exerdse.  and  is  pfoaaHej  b« 
general  liveliness  of  conceptions,  agreeable  aor^. 
intercourse,  and  an  easy  condition  in  life.  It  ia«  sj 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  talents  ta 
manage,  as  few  will  abstain  from  a  witty  obacrv^. 
tion  from  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  others,  aa^ 
departing  from  the  tone  of  kindness  so  nrrrsasrj  it 
good  society. 

WITCH,  WITCHCRAFT.  A  witch  is  a  j*r. 
son  who  has  acquired  supernatural  power  by  < 
ing  into  a  compact  with  evil  spirits.  In  this  i 
of  the  word,  the  notions  of  witchcraft  are 
tially  of  modem  origin,  being  entirely  distiact  fron* 
the  superstitions  of  the  andenta  coocemiay  \i* 
magical  powers  of  the  enchantments  of  tkctr  ••..  ~ 
cerers.  (Sec  Magic  J)  The  term  witek  wxmrK  i«^- 
deed,  in  our  version  of  the  Scripture*,  accatdtac  *■  i 
which,  the  law  of  Moses  is,  **  Thou  slwh  not  anffrr 
a  witch  to  live"  {Exodut,  xxii,  18) ;  bat, 
that  many  commentators  believe  the  Hebrew  i 
charasp,  here  translated  witch,  should  be  i 
poiioncr^  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  wmA  ir  « 
femal  leai^e  between  the  Hebrew  sorccreaa  ancj 
diabolical  powers,  as  is  the  distinctive  nark  f*1 
modem  witchcraft.  Trafficking  with  idolv  Q«>%e! 
charms,  invocations,  &c.,  seem  to  conatitatr   x\w 
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mm  of  witchcraft,  so  oflen  referred  to  in  the 
Soiflttres,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
kmmg  the  early  Christians,  the  belief  in  the  active 
t^nef  of  the  spirit  of  eril  in  human  affairs  be- 
am*  more  fiiUy  developed  than  it  had  previously 
hn;  and  it  has  been  a  familiar  notion  with  Chris- 
taa  writers,  from  an  early  period,  that  the  gods  of 
tk  aodeau  were  actually  -wicked  spirits,  who  had 
M  the  nation^  astray  from  God,  and  blinded  them 
to  destroy  them.  Hence  they  have  .attributed  to 
tfo  hcAthen  oracles  the  character  of  prophecy,  but 
Mcribed  their  prophetic  powers  to  the  devil ;  and 
a  B  well  known  that  the  Sibylline  oracles  have  been 
qaoted,  by  Christian  theologians,  in  proof  of  the 
Grille  diaracter  of  the  Saviour.  **  There  appears 
aothiBg,'*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Demonology  and 
Witchcraft)  **  inconsistent  in  the  faith  of  those, 
who.  believing  that,  in  the  elder  time,  fiends  and 
AesMas  were  pennitted  an  enlarged  degree  of 
power  in  uttering  predictions,  may  also  give  credit 
to  the  proposition,  that,  at  the  divine  advent,  that 
power  was  restrained,  the  oracles  silenced,  and 
those  demons  who  had  aped  the  divinity  of  the 
^iaee,  were  driven  from  their  abode  on  earth, 
honoured  as  it  was  by  a  guest  so  awful.*'  The 
opiakm  here  alluded  to  is  the  commonly-received 
opinoo  that  the  heathen  oracles  were  struck  silent 
at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  (See 
Bow*,  and  Devil.)  The  legends  of  the  saints, 
fbc  tales  of  the  trials  and  temptations  of  holy 
an^orites,  in  many  of  which  the  devil  plays  so  im- 
poftaat  a  part»  contributed  to  extend  and  confirm 
the  pofmlar  notions ;  and,  a  direct  diabolical  agency 
hesBg  once  assumed  and  allowed,  there  was  nothing 
too  abard  to  be  engrafted  on  it.  The  insane  fan- 
des  a£  diseased  minds,  unusual  phenomena  of  na- 
tare,  aad  the  artful  machinery  of  designing  roalig- 
aity,  ambitioii,  or  hypocrisy,  were  all  laid  at  Satan's 
door.  la  the  Sachtenspiegel  (q.  Y.)  of  the  thir- 
tecsth  century,  the  sorcerer  and  the  witch  are 
ordered  to  be  burned;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
ifteeath  century  that  the  proceedings  against  witch. 
<nh  amuned  their  most  hideous  form.  In  1484, 
laaoeeat  VIIL  issued  a  bull  directing  the  inquisi- 
ton  to  be  vigilant  in  searching  out  and  punishing 
t^sc  goiltjr  of  this  crime ;  and  the  form  of  proceed- 
ai;^  ia  the  trial  of  the  offence  was  regularly  laid 
down  in  the  MaUeus  MaUficontm  (Hammer  of 
Witches),  which  was  issued  soon  after  by  the  Ro- 
aan  see.  The  bull  of  Innocent  was  enforced  by 
t^  soocecaive  bolls  of  Alexander  VL  (1494),  Leo 
X.  (1521),  and  Adrian  VI.  (1522).  Of  the  ex- 
temi  of  the  borrors  which  followed,  during  two  cen- 
tirics  and  a  half,  history  gives  us  her  record.  We 
we  told  that  500  witches  were  burned  at  Geneva, 
■  three  months,  about  the  year  1515 ;  that  1000 
•ere  exentted  in  one  year  in  the  diocese  of  Como; 
>  Wirubtirg,  from  1627  to  1629,  157  persons 
verr  bamed  for  witchcraft ;  and  it  has  been  calcu' 
srtcd  that  not  less  than  100,000  victims  must  have 
•dined*  in  Germany  alone,  from  the  date  of  Inno- 
mt*s  btill  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  prosecu-, 
tosa,  Tlie  last  execution  in  Wiirtzburg  took 
l^as  so  late  as  1749,  and  a  witch  was  burned  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Glarus  in  1780.  Bamberg, 
Mnborw,  Wiirtzburg  and  Treves  were  the  chief 
*■!•  of  this  delusion  in  Germany.  In  England,  the 
4de  of  things  was  no  better ;  and  even  the  refor- 
v*sn,  whidi  exploded  so  many  other  errors, 
*na  to  have  had  no  influence  upon  this.  Indi- 
v4aJ  cases  of  trial  for  witchcraft  occur  in  this 
*>*»U)  previous  to  the  enactment  of  any  penal 


statute  against  it ;  and  the  successive  statutes  of 
Henry  VI.  Henry  VIL  (1541),  Elizabeth  (1562), 
and  James  I.  (1603), — the  last  passed  when  lord 
Bacon  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
not  repealed  until  1736, — show  the  extent  of  the 
legislative  proceedings  in  regard  to  this  imaginary 
crime  here.*  The  judicial  proceedings  were 
checked  chiefly  by  the  firmness  of  Holt,  who,  in 
about  ten  trials,  from  1694  to  1701,  charged  the 
juries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  to  bring 
in  verdicts  of  acquittal.  Tet,  in  1716,  Mrs  Hickes 
and  her  daughter,  nine  years  of  ^e,  were  hanged 
for  selling  their  souls  to  the  devil,  and  raising  a 
storm  by  pulling  off  stockings  and  making  a  lather 
of  soap.  The  number  of  those  put  to  death  in 
England  has  been  estimated  at  about  30,000 !  The 
last  victim  executed  in  Scotland  perished  in  the 
eighteenth  century  (1722).  "  She  was,"  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  an  insane  old  woman,  who  had  so 
little  idea  of  her  situation  as  to  rejoice  at  the  sight 
of  the  fire  which  was  destined  to  consume  her. 
She  had  a  daughter  lame  both  of  hands  and  feet — 
a  circumstance  attributed  to  the  witch's  having 
been  used  to  transform  her  into  a  pony,  and  get  her 
shod  by  the  devil." — America  furnishes  a  chapter 
in  this  dreadful  history  of  human  folly.  In  1692, 
nineteen  persons  were  executed,  and  one  pressed  to 
death,  in  Salem  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  crime  of 
witchcraft;  but,  though  several  were  condemned 
and  many  accused,  there  were  no  executions  sub- 
sequent tathat  year — See,  on  this  subject,  Horst's 
Zauber-Bibliothek,  &c — i.  e.  Magical  Library,  or 
of  Magic,  Theurgy  and  Necromancy;  Magicians, 
Witches,  and  Witch-Trials,  Demons,  Ghosts,  and 
Spectral  Appearances  (Mentz,  6  vols.,  8vo.,  1826) ; 
and  his  Damonomagie,  or  History  of  the  Belief  in 
Magic,  &c.  (2  vols.,  1818). 

According  to  the  notions  of  the  times  above  in- 
dicated,  witches  were  able,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  devil,  not  only  to  foretel  events,  but  to  pro- 
duce mice  and  vermin ;  to  deprive  nden  and  animals, 
by  touching  them,  or  merely  breathing  upon  them, 
of  their  natural  powers,  and  to  afflict  them  with 
diseases;  to  raise  storms;  to  change  themselves 
into  cats,  and  other  beasts ;  &c.  The  compact  with 
the  devil  was  sometimes  express,  whether  oral  or 
written,  when  the  witch  abjured  God  and  Christ, 
and  dedicated  herself  wholly  to  the  evil  one,  or 
only  implied,  when  she  actually  engaged  in  his  ser- 
vice, practised  infernal  arts,  and  renounced  the 
sacraments  of  the  church.  The  express  compact 
was  sometimes  solemnly  confirmed  at  a  general 
meeting,  over  which  the  devil  presided,  and  some- 
times privately  made  by  the  witch  signing  the 
articles  of  agreement  with  her  own  blood,  or  by 
the  devil  writing  her  name  in  his  black  book. 
The  contract  was  sometimes  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion, and,  at  others,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  1  he  witch  was  bound  to  be  obedient  to  the 
devil  in  every  thing,  while  the  other  party  to  the 
act  promised  her  wealth  and  treasures;  but  the 
gold  thus  obtained  usually  turned  into  some  worth- 
less material  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor.  These 
and  similar  facts  were  gathered  from  the  voluntary 
confessions  of  persons  accused  of  this  crime,  whose 


^  *«  To  deny  the  possilriHty.  nay,  actual  existence,  of  wUch- 
rraft  and  sorcery,"  says  Blackstone  ( Commentary  on  the  Law* 
of  England.  B.  ir.,  ch.  4,  sec  6),  ''is  at  once  flatly  to  contra- 
dict the  revealed  word  of  God  in  rarions  passams  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;  and  the  thinff  itseu  is  a  truth  to 
which  every  nation  in  the  worid  hath  in  Its  torn  borne  testi- 
mony, either  by  examples  seemingly  well  attested,  or  by  pro- 
hibitory laws ;  whicJi,  at  least,  sappo«e  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
merce with  evil  spirits." 
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WITCH-HAZEL—  WITNEY. 


geoerally  quickened  by  the  applies-  i 
WM  then  called   ••  gentle  torture" 


ingenuity 
tion  of  what 

General  assemblies  of  witches  were  held  yearly  or  | 
oftener,  in  which  they  appeared  entirely  naked,  and 
besmeared  with  an  ointment  made  from  the  bodies 
of  unbaptized  infants.  To  these  meetings  they 
rode,  from  great  distances,  on  broomsticks,  pokers, 
goats,  hogs  or  dogs;  the  devil  taking  the  chair 
under  the  form  of  a  goat.  Here  they  did  homage 
to  the  prince  of  hell,  and  offered  him  sacrifices  of 
young  children,  &c.,  and  practised  all  sorts  of 
license  until  cock-crowing.  Besides  extorting  con- 
fessions by  torture,  it  was  usual  to  subject  the  ac- 
cused to  the  witch-ordcal ;  that  is,  their  thumbs 
being  tied  together,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  if  they  did  not  sink  they  were  considered 
guilty. 

WITCH-HAZEL  (Aawinne/wrtr^riiiica);  a  North 
American  shrub,  remarkable  for  putting  forth  its 
flowers  at  the  season  when  most  forest-trees  are 
parting  with  their  leaves.  It  grows  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  dividing,  at  base,  into  several  cylindrical, 
grayish  branches :  the  buds  and  young  shoots  are 
covered  with  short  down:  the  leaves  are  about 
four  inches  long  by  two  or  three  broad,  alternate, 
petiolate,  oval,  obtuse,  having  a  few  coarse  inden- 
tations: the  flowers  are  clustered,  yellow  and 
showy,  having  long  and  linear  petals.  A  forked 
twig  of  the  witch-hasel  forms  the  celebrated  divin- 
ing rod,  which  has  been  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
interior  to  impose  on  the  credulous. 

WITHER,  George,  an  old  English  poet,  was 
bom  at  Bentworth,  in  Hampshire,  June  11,  1588. 
His  parents,  who  were  very  respectable,  sent  him 
to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  He  was,  however, 
prematurely  removed  from  the  university,  with  a 
view  to  agricultural  pursuits;  but,  disliking  a 
country  life,  he  went  to  London,  and  entered  him- 
self a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Here  be  paid  more 
attention  to  the  muses  than  to  law,  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  poet.  In  1613,  appeared  his 
celebrated  satires,  entitled  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt, 
the  severity  of  which  led  to  his  confinement  in  the 
Marshalsea,  where  he  wrote  his  Satire  to  the  Ring, 
which  procured  his  release.  In  1615,  he  published 
his  Shepherds  Hunting,  wiitten  during  his  imprison-  i 
ment  in  the  Marshalsea,  the  most  poetical  of  all  his  i 
works.  Attaching  himself  to  the  Puritans,  he  was  \ 
violently  assailed  by  their  opponents.  He  took  an 
active  part  on  the  side  of  parliament  when  the 
dvil  war  broke  out,  and  sold  an  estate  to  raise  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  made  a  justice  of  peace,  by  the  long  parliament, 
for  three  counties,  and  noajor-general  of  all  the  horse 
and  foot  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well. On  the  restoration,  be  lost  all  which  he  had 
amassed  by  his  previous  employment ;  and,  having 
published  a  piece  denominated  Vox  Vulgi^  he  was 
committed  to  Nevrgate,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  denied  the  use  of  pen,  ink 
and  paper.  In  this  confinement  he  remained  more 
than  three  years,  and  wrote  several  things,  by  the 
connivance  of  the  keeper,  which  were  subsequently 
published.  When  be  was  released  is  not  recorded ; 
but  he  died  May  2,  1667.  Some  of  bis  works  have 
been  republished  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  including 
his  Shepherds  Hunting  (1814).  his  Fidelia  (1815), 
and  his  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church  (1815). 
The  other  works  are  scarce. 

WITHERING,  William;  a  distinguished  phy. 
sician  and  writer  on  botany,  was  bom  in  1741.  He 
studied  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  doctor's 


degree  in  1766.  He  then  settled  at  8taflbr4,  sni 
afterwards  removed  to  Birmingham,  wbcfr  hia  akiD 
and  assiduity  speedily  raised  him  to  tnnmrmtr  oi  La» 
profession.  The  chief  objects  of  his  attortioo,  i». 
dependent  of  his  duties  as  a  medical  pncthioarr, 
were  chemistry  and  botany ;  the  result  of  hm  rr- 
searches  appeared  in  several  valuable  pabliatkw*. 
Being  subject  to  pulmonic  disease,  be  tkoaifkt  it 
desirable,  in  1793  and  1794,  to  pas|  the  vifttrr  at 
Lisbon;  and,  after  his  return  home,  be  4ad  m« 
again  resume,  to  any  extent,  his  profesoooal  prac^ 
tice.  He  died  at  the  Larches,  near  Binmngifc— , 
in  November,  1799.  His  principal  publicstioaa  are. 
a  Systematic  Arrangement  of  British  Plasta  'S 
vols.,  8vo.,  1776,  extended,  in  the  edition  of  17^7. 
to  three  volumes,  and,  in  that  of  1796,  to  four; ;  ■■ 
Account  of  the  Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Thro«t,  v 
Scarhttina  Anginota  (1779,  8vo.);  an  Arcauat  of 
the  Foxglove,  and  some  of  its  Medical  i'aes,  with 
Practical  Remarks  on  the  Dropsy  and  otber  IM- 
eases  (]785(  8vo.);  a  Chemical  Analysis  of  tW 
Waters  at  Caldas  da  Reinba  (Lisbon,  17US,  4to.  . 
besides  a  translation  of  Bergman's  Scim^rm^Mm 
Regni  Mineralis,  and  papers  in  the  Philoaopkaa. 
Transactions  relative  to  mineralogy.  The  ■■■«  •: 
Witheringia  has  been  bestowed  on  a  genas  of  An^- 
rican  plants  by  L'Heritier;  and  the  native  cnr^»- 
nate  of  barytes  has  received  the  appcllati—  U 
Wither ite^  in  honour  of  doctor  Withering,  wko  ins 
discovered  and  described  it. 

WITHERSPOON,  Johk,  D.D.,  LU.D^  ^rr- 
sident  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  «w 
bora  in  Yester,  Scotland,  Feb.  5.  1722,  and  ed^ 
cated  at  Edinburgh.     He  was  settled  in  tbe  mam*- 
try,  first  at  Beith,  and  afterwards  at  Pniaiey,  sb& 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguisbcd  of  the  Scat- 
tish  clergy  for  talents  and  influence.     He  pnhftifct^. 
while  there,  his  Characteristics,  and  Wmnm   tW 
leader  of  the  orthodox  part  qf  tbe  clergy.     Be  was 
invited  to  remove  to  several  distinguished  cities  la 
Europe,  but,  at  length,  accepted  an  appointvcst  *a 
the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Priocetoo,  >«« 
Jersey,  and  came  to  that  state,  writh  his  fisaily.  .-s 
1768.     Tbe  war  of  the  revolution  di*penc4   tir 
students,  and  left  him  at  leisure  to  engai^  ta  nx: 
employments,  to  which  he  was  almost  iasediatfU 
called.     He  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  rowe». 
tion  which  formed  the  constitution  of  New  Jc 
and,  in  1776,  was  appointed  a  member  ofc 
and  retained  a  seat  in  that  body  till  tbe  ( 
of  peace.     His  name  is  affixed  to  tbe  Dedarstaor 
of  Independence,  and  tbe  Articles  of  ConfedctvtaKW 
After  the  war,  the  college  was  re-opened,  nad  he 
returned  to  bis  duties  there.     During  the  last  xw 
years  of  bis  life,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  aic^t. 
He  died  November  15,  1794,  in  the  seTesty.4kir< 
year  of  his  age.     He  possessed  a  mind  of  frtai 
vigour  and  activity,  of  uncommon  shrewdneas  mmd\ 
humour.     His  learning  was  very  various  nad  ex- 
tensive, and  his  discernment  of  character  san^mlarly 
keen.     His  preaching  was  characterixed  by  p^nftL 
cuity  and  energy.     He  was  an  able  politicxwai,  anl 
a  sealous  friend  of  liberty,  and  a  highly  mtmmhkw^ 
amusive,  and  instructive  companion,     fiia  iMrL« 
have  been  published  in  4  vols.,  8va 

WITNESS.     See  Evidence. 

WITNEY;  a  market-town  in  Oxford^tr«,  «3 
miles  W.  N.  W.  from  London.  It  b  pteawsHtl^ 
situated  on  the  river  Windrush,  over  whic^  t«  « 
good  stone  bridge,  erected  in  1822.  TW  to«^ 
consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  the  booses  of  ^vktv  > 
are  of  a  neat  and  uniform  character.     Tbe  ek^i 
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lure  of  Witney  is  in  blankets,  for  the  ex- 
oAut  quality  of  which  it  has  long  been  distin- 
paafed.      The  man  natures  of  this  town  and  the 
dbtiict  for  twenty  miles  round,  were  incorporated 
B  th  nign  of  Qneen  Anne.     At  that  period  they 
bpt  150  looms  at  work,  employed  about  3000 
fDiOBa,  and  used  a  thousand  packs  of  wool  weekly. 
IV  dMTter,  however,  no  longer  exists.      Other 
vwOen  goods  are  made  here,  besides  gloves,  paper, 
Hh,  &r.     Population  in  1831,  5336. 
WITT,  Dk.     See  De  Witt, 
WITTEKIND,  orWlTIKIND;  a  celebrated 
pBMc  of  the  Saxons,  and  their  principal  champion 
m  the  war  against  Charlemagne.     The  Saxons,  a 
HBcrous  and  brave  people,  inhabited  the  northern 
pan  of  Germany,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and 
the  Korth  sem,  or  the  present  Westphalia  and  Lower 
Saxoay,  under  the  names  of  Eastphalians,  West- 
pUbun,  and  Engrians.     (See  Saxons.)     Charle- 
aagae,  desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  frequent 
iacarsions  into  bis  territories,  and  moved  also  part- 
ly by  religious  motives,  determined  to  subdue  these 
rnUi  heathens.     The  war  began  in  772,  and  con- 
tiaaed  for  about  thirty  years,  till  803,  with  some 
iatcrmiasioiM.     The  Saxons,  inferior  to  the  Franks 
is  aibtary  discipline  and  skill,  were  repeatedly  de- 
fcaicd,  and  several  times  yielded  to  the  commands 
of  thdr  victorious  enemy,  but  again  took  arms  as 
■OM  as  his  att^tion  was  drawn  to  other  parts  of 
hif  extensive  empire.     After  gaining  several  ded- 
sfe  victories  (783),  Charlemagne  had  recourse  to 
eoadfiatory  measures,  and  prevailed  upon  Albion 
sad  Wtttckind,  the  two  leaders  of  the  Saxons,  to 
nbaat,Qa  advantageous  conditions,  and  embrace 
CVistianty   (785.)      Wittekind,   who  had  been 
^Magti  to  lee  to  Denmark,  obtained  the  restoration 
of  ik  toritoriea,  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
«Bf  rmted  duke  of  Saxony.     (See  Germany,  His- 
**y  tO    ^ttekind  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  in 
bsttle  sfiittst  Geroald,  duke  of  Suabia,  in  807. 
The  prtaent  Smxon  princes  claim  a  descent  from 
"^ddiid,  but  without  much  ground. 

WITTENBERG,  a  town  of  historical  intel-est 
■  coaoected  with  the  reformation,  is  situated  on 
the  Elbe,  in  the  Prussian  prorince  of  Saxony. 
Hcfv  11  a  bridge,  500  ells  long,  over  the  Elbe.  In- 
H«£ag  the  military,  the  town  contains  6345  inha- 
ktarts.  Since  1817,  two  new  suburbs  have  grown 
^k.  The  ehurch  in  which  Luther  fixed  up  his 
aiacty.6ve  celebrated  theses,  Oct.  31,  1517,  and, 
B  wUch  be,  Melancthon,  and  the  electors  Frederic 
^  Wise,  and  John,  lie  buried,  has  been  repaired 
kj  the  Prussian  govenoment.  The  university, 
(mbM  m  1502,  by  the  elector  Frederic  the  Wise, 
kH  been  onited,  by  the  Prussian  government,  with 
i^  of  Halle,  and  a  theological  seminary  has  been 
otebfished  instead  of  it.  Charles  V.  took  Witten. 
Wrg  IB  1547.  after  the  battle  of  MUhlberg ;  but  the 
property  of  the  people,  their  religious  worship,  and 
t^  tombs  of  the  reformers,  were  left  untouched. 
Tie  emperor  was  requested  to  disinter  the  body  of 
Uther ;  but  he  answered,  •*  I  wage  no  war  with 
tW  iead,-  The  dtjr  was  bombarded  in  the  seven 
yvi'  war.  and  dismantled.  As  the  ditch  and  wall 
fwcaed.  Napoleon  ordered  marshal  Victor  to  re- 
"we  the  fortifications,  and  garrisoned  the  place 
«nb  Poles.  The  Prasnans  took  it  by  assault  at 
»Ught,  Jan.  12,  1814.  The  Prussian  general, 
"■■ftTaacfiiein,  received  the  name  Tauenzein  von 
^toenhefg  in  consequence  of  this  rictory.  The 
^  of  Proacia  laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  monu- 
*>M,  ia  honour  of  Luther,  in  Wittenberg,  on  the 


;  third  centennial  celebration  of  the  reformation.  In 
1822,  the  statue  of  the  reformer,  made  of  cast  iron, 
by  Schadow,  was  erected.        , 

WLADIMIR  (Wlodimir),  czar  of  Russia,  be- 
came, in  981,  after  the  death  of  his  two  brothers, 
master  of  the  Russian  dominions,  which  he  increas- 
ed by  the  conquest  of  several  neighbouring  tribes. 
Upon  his  marriage  with  the  Greek  imperial  princess 
Anna  Romano wna,  in  988,  he  was  baptized,  and 
together  with  his  whole  nation,  adopted  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  Christian  teachers  of  Russia 
came  from  Constantinople,  and  introduced  the 
Greek  Catholic  worship,  which  still  prevails  in 
Russia.  Wladimir,  as  the  first  Christian  ruler,  and 
the  founder  of  many  convents  and  schools,  is  called 
in  Russian  history,  a  saint ;  and,  as  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  subsequent  greatness  of  the  empire, 
he  is  also  called  the  Great.  He  died  in  1015.  His 
descendants  divided  the  empire  among  themselves 
to  their  own  ruin.  In  1782,  Catharine  IL  founded 
the  order  of  St  Wladimir  in  honour  of  him. 

WOAD  {isatis  tinctoria);  a  cruciferous  plant, 
occasionally  cultivated  for  its  leaves,  which  afford 
a  dye,  in  use  as  a  substitute  for  indigo.  The  seeds 
are  sown  on  well-prepared  land,  and  fresh-broken, 
old  pasture  ground  is  preferred-  As  the  great  ob- 
ject is  to  proiduce  large  leaves,  the  mode  of  culture 
given,  by  the  best  gardeners,  to  spiuage  should  be 
imitated — that  of  sovring  on  a  very  rich,  well-pul- 
verized  soil,  thinning  the  plants  so  that  they  may 
not  touch  each  other,  keeping  them  perfectly  clear 
of  weeds,  and  frequently  stirring  the  soil  between 
them.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  July ;  and  the  plants, 
when  they  come  up,  are  weeded  and  thinned.  Next 
July,  or  earlier,  the  first  crop  of  leaves  may  be 
gathered  ;  and  two  or  three  others  wiU  be  obtained 
during  the  season.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
the  plants  may  be  ploughed  down,  as  the  third 
year  they  will  run  to  seed,  and  produce  but  small 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  pressed,  and  the  juice 
treated  as  in  making  indigo ;  but  such  is  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  latter  article,  that  the  cultivation  of 
woad  is  not  much  attended  to  at  the  present  time. 
The  plant  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
radical  leaves  are  crenate,  those  of  the  stem  oblong 
and  arrow-shaped ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  yellow, 
and  the  pods  elliptical,  flat,  and  pontain  a  single 
seed. 

Woad  is  prepared  for  use  as  follows : — The  plant 
puts  forth,  at  first,  five  or  six  upright  leaves,  about 
a  foot  long  and  six  inches  broad.  When  these 
hang  downwards  and  turn  yellow,  they  are  fit  for 
gathering.  Several  crops  are  gathered  in  one  year. 
The  leaves  are  carried  directly  to  a  mill,  much  like 
the  oil  or  tan  mills,  and  ground  into  a  smooth  paste. 
The  paste  is  laid  in  heaps,  pressed  dose  and  smooth, 
and  the  blackish  crust  which  forms  on  the  outside 
re-united  if  it  happen  to  crack ;  if  this  precaution 
were  omitted,  little  worms  would  be  produced  in 
the  cracks,  and  the  woad  would  lose  part  of  its 
strength.  After  lying  for  fifteen  days,  the  heaps 
are  opened,  the  crust  rubbed,  and  mixed  with  the 
inside,  and  the  matter  formed  into  oval  balls,  which 
are  pressed  close  and  solid  in  wooden  moulds. 
These  are  dried  upon  hurdles.  In  the  sun  they 
turn  black  on  the  outside^  in  a  close  place  yellow- 
ish, especially  if  the  weather  be  rainy.  The  dealers 
in  this  commodity  prefer  the  first,  though  it  is  said 
the  workmen  find  no  conriderable  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  The  good  balls  are  distinguished 
by  their  being  heavy,  of  an  agreeable  smeU,  and, 
when  rubbed,  of  a  violet  colour  within.     For  the 
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use  of  the  dyer,  they  require  a  further  preparation. 
They  are  beaten  with  wooden  mallets,  on  a  brick 
or  stone  floor  into  a  gross  powder,  which  is  heaped 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  the  height  of  four 
feet,  a  space  being  left  for  passing  round  the  sides. 
The  powder,  moistened  with  water,  ferments,  grows 
hot,  and  throws  out  a  thick  fetid  fume.  It  is 
shovelled  backwards  and  forwards,  and  moistened 
every  day  for  twelve  days,  after  which  it  is  stirred 
less  frequently,  without  watering,  and,  at  length, 
made  into  a  heap  for  the  dyer.  The  powder  thus 
prepared  gives  only  brownish  tinctures,  of  different 
shades,  to  water,  to  alcohol,  to  ammonia,  and  to 
fixed  alkaline  lixivia.  Rubbed  on  paper,  it  com- 
municates a  green  stain.  On  diluting  the  powder 
Mrith  boiling  water,  and,  after  standing  for  some 
hours  in  a  dose  vessel,  adding  about  one  twentieth 
its  weight  of  lime  newly  slacked,  digesting  in  a 
gentle  warmth,  and  stirring  the  whole  together 
every  three  or  four  hours,  a  new  fermentation  be- 
gins :  a  blue  froth  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  li- 
quor, though  it  appears  itself  of  a  reddish  colour, 
dyes  woollen  of  a  green,  which,  like  the  green  from 
indigo,  changes,  in  the  air,  to  blue.  This  is  one 
of  the  nicest  processes  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  does 
not  well  succeed  in  the  way  of  a  small  experiment. 

WODEN,  OR  ODIN ;  one  of  the  most  powerful 
deities  in  northern  mythology.  Some  have  derived 
him  from  the  Indian  Buddha.  The  ancient  Saxons 
and  Thuringians  honoured  him  as  their  god  of  war ; 
and  the  former  solemnly  vowed,  in  their  war  with 
Charlemagne,  to  sacrifice  to  him  all  their  prisoners. 
(See  Northern  Mythology,)  The  Romans  recog- 
nised their  l^Iars  in  this  northern  god. 

WOFFINGTON,  Maegabet,  an  actress,  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  talents,  was  born 
at  Dublin,  in  1719.  Her  father  kept  a  huckster's 
shop ;  and  she  commenced  her  theatrical  career  as 
the  pupil  of  madame  Violante,  an  exhibitor  of  feats 
of  activity  on  the  tight  rope,  who,  about  1728, 
formed  a  company  of  Lilliputian  actors.  In  these 
exhibitions  little  WofBngton,  then  in  her  tenth  year, 
attracted  much  notice  as  the  representative  of  Mac- 
heath  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  A  few  years  after, 
she  procured  an  advantageous  engagement  at  one 
of  the  regular  Dublin  theatres,  where  she  acquired 
so  much  reputation,  that  she  was  invited  to  Lon- 
don; and,  in  1740,  she  made  her  appearance  at 
Covent  garden,  in  the  character  of  Sylvia,  in  the 
Recruiting  OflScer.  She  then  took  up  the  part  of 
sir  Harry  Wildair,  in  which  she  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful. In  comic  characters,  from  the  finished 
coquette  or  haughty  lady  of  high  rank  and  fiuhion, 
to  the  affected  old  maid,  or  vulgar  termagant,  she 
displayed  a  truth  and  facility  of  personification 
which  has  rarely  been  exceeded.  Her  attractions 
in  private  life  were  widely  felt  and  acknowledged, 
and  her  society  sought  by  persons  of  rank  and  ta- 
lents. She  was  president  of  the  weekly  beef-steak 
club,  held  in  the  green  room  of  Covent  garden 
theatre.  At  length  the  derangement  of  her  health 
induced  her  to  retire  from  the  stage  in  1759 ;  and 
her  death  took  place  in  1760. 

WOHLGEMUTH,  Michael,  an  old  German 
painter,  bom  in  1434,  died  in  1519,  was  the  teacher 
of  Albert  DQrer.  There  is  a  large  altar  piece  by 
him  in  Nuremberg,  his  native  city.  There  are 
also  fine  pictures  by  him  in  the  galleries  of  Vi- 
tnna,  Munich,  and  other  cities,  and  those  of  pri- 
▼ate  persons.  Some  have  also  thought  the  beauti- 
ful Last  Judgment  at  Dantiic  to  be  from  his  pen- 
cil.    Like  other  painters  of  his  time,  he  was  also 


an  engraver  on  copper  and  wood.  The  Chrosirle 
of  Nuremberg,  published  in  1493,  comiam  wood- 
cuts by  him. 

WOIWODE :  a  Sclavonic  word,  which  sigaifin 
leader  in  war,  and  is  a  compound  of  the  two  Scla- 
vonic words,  woi,  troops,  and  wodii\  to  lead.  7*W 
princes  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  were  called  sswi- 
wodcM  before  they  received  from  the  Greek  cvpe- 
rors,  with  whom  they  were  in  some  degree  con- 
nected (1439),  the  title  of  detpoi  ;  instesMl  ci  wturh 
they  adopted,  at  a  later  period,  the  title  of  fca^iw 
dar^  which  signifies  lord.  At  present,  gowodt  aii:- 
nifies  a  Turkish  farmer-general  of  the  taxe*  of  a 
district.  In  the  old  kingfdom  of  Poland,  wwmMdtt 
were  governors  of  the  districts  (woiwodcshipa^  tat* 
which  the  kingdom  was  divided.  They  adwin- 
stered  justice,  had  charge  of  the  police,  aad  fwtd 
the  first  class  of  the  temporal  estates  of  the  kiaff- 
dom.  In  the  time  of  war,  when  the  nobility  wtre 
called  to  march,  each  woiwode  commanded  the  mo- 
bility of  his  woiwodeship. 

WOLCOT.  John.  M.D..  a  poet  and  sutirivt, 
wns  born  at  Dodbrock,  in  the  county  of  Devoa,  ■» 
1738,  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Kiogvbridirr 
in  the  same  county  ;  after  which  he  visited  Fr»»i,i, 
and,  on  his  return,  was  articled  to  an  imde,  am. 
apothecary  at  Fowey.  He  early  showed  an  attack- 
ment  to  poetry,  as  also  to  drawing,  in  wUrk  be 
became  a  considerable  proficient.  Be  sabaeqncvtiy 
visited  London,  to  attend  the  hospitala,  aad,  la 
1767*  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physse  ham 
Scotland,  and  accompanied  Sir  William  Trelawvy 
to  Jamaica,  of  which  the  latter  was  appointed  govvr- 
nor.  Here  meeting  but  little  encourageiocat  as  a 
physician,  he  obtained  orders,  and  became  rector  of  a 
living  in  the  gift  of  his  patron,  which,  being  itttorf 
ed  exclusively  by  a  black  congregatioa,  fftessrd 
little  of  his  attention.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Wtl. 
liam  Trelawney,  he  returned  with  his  widow  •o 
England ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  his  unHe,  who  Wft 
him  the  principal  part  of  his  property,  he  settfed  m 
a  physician,  first  at  Truro,  and  afterwards  at  HcU 
stone,  in  Cornwall.  While  in  this  situation,  he  had 
the  merit  of  discovering  the  talents  of  the  late  i 
brated  painter  Opie,  then  a  mere  youthful  i 
whom,  (in  1780),  he  came  to  London.  Here  he  aooo 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  those  satiricd  com- 
positions  which  he  published  under  the  name  of  Pt~ 
ter  Pindar^  and  which,  for  the  drollery  and  great 
peculiarity  of  their  humour,  became,  in  the  higbrrt 
degree,  popular.  His  attacks  were,  in  the  firat  i». 
stance,  chiefly  levelled  at  the  royal  weadeaaamam ; 
but,  ultimately,  the  harmless  singularities  of  G«org« 
III.,  his  consort,  and  £unUy,  formed  the  princs^ 
field  for  his  Mrit.  So  much  was  thought  of  hM 
talents,  that  a  negotiation  was  at  one  time  eateted 
into  with  him,  by  the  under  secretary  of  the  tn«> 
sury,  to  become  either  silent,  or  to  direct  his  awttrr 
against  the  opponents  of  administration,  wfajcfc, 
however,  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  his  backirard- 
ness  to  write  on  that  side  of  the  question.  Hav- 
ing  obtained  an  annuity  from  his  booksellcsv  «f 
£250  per  annum,  and  being  otherwise  in  easy  or- 
cumstances  by  the  sale  of  his  prodoctiooa,  he  poaord 
the  dose  of  his  life  in  ease  and  convivial  enjojmnemt, 
interrupted,  however,  in  the  sequel,  by  bUndmst 
and  other  maladies.  His  death  took  plaee  in  Vo- 
mers Town,  in  1819,  in  the  eighty-first  year  oC  bw 
age.  As  a  man,  doctor  Wolcot  assumed  much  B- 
cense,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  epicurean  of  t3fee 
coarser  class.  As  a  poet,  he  exhibits 
naicetf,  and  a  portion  of  humour,  sbgularly  i 
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^of  tbe  playful  and  the  biting.  His  works  bave 
lort  Btiich  interest,  owing  to  the  temporary  and 
pirMiiil  nature  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  extreme 
U&Aj  with  which  he  exposed  the  empty  preten- 
mm  of  false  greatness*  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
Wt^fcther  forgotten.  His  poetical  works  were  col- 
}ntti,  in  1812,  in  five  volumes,  octavo. 

WOLD,  WELD,  YELLOW  WEED,  or  DY- 
Et^S  WEED  (reseda  luieola)  ;  an  imperfect  bien- 
«J,  with  small  fusiform  roots,  and  a  leafy  stem, 
rrocB  one  to  three  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated 
kf  the  nke  of  its  stalk,  flowers,  and  leaves,  which 
arr  employed  in  dyeing  yellow.  Wold  requires 
tat  growth  of  nearly  two  summers  before  it  comes 
U)  aatuiity  :  tbe  crop  is  also  liable  to  fail,  and  is 
nlMUBtiBg  to  the  soil.  It  is  preferred  to  all  other 
»«bftiDees  for  giving  the  lively  green  lemon  yel- 
low ;  but  as  it  is  found,  when  employed  in  topical 
u}aBg.  to  degrade  and  interfere  with  madder  co- 
Wsn  more  tban  other  yellows,  and  to  stain  the 
wkite  ports,  quercitron  bark  is  commonly  employ- 
«d  in  preference  to  it.  It  is  still,  however,  em- 
ployed in  dyeing  silk  a  golden  yellow,  and  in  paper-. 
rtuaing. 

WOLE,  in  northern  mythology,  the  protect- 
irf  fpirit  of  the  earth — an  old  prophetess.  The 
twae  Fe&upa  (tbe  vision  of  Wole),  given  to  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  Edda,  is  derived  firom  her. 
WOLF  {cwds  lujnu),  Tbe  wolf  is  by  some 
astatabsts  considered  the  original  stock  of  tbe  do- 
ineitk  io%i  and,  indeed,  it  very  much  resembles  a 
Wfc  iog  in  its  general  appearance.  The  Euro- 
[•caA  vol!  habituiUly  leads  a  solitary  life,  but,  when 


ufed  by  hunger,  unites  in  packs,  which,  at  times, 
cvn  become  dangerous  to  travellers.  It  possesses 
Kck  strength  that  it  is  able  to  carry  off  a  sheep  at 
fsO  speed,  and  few  dogs  are  able  to  attack  it  with 
•Ms»B.  When  taken  young,  it  is  easily  tamed, 
mi  becomes  attached  to  its  keeper,  recognising 
k»  even  after  a  year's  absence.  The  female  brings 
farth  her  jroong  in  a  retired  place  in  the  forest,  and 
4dnids  them  courageously. 

Wolves  were  extirpated  much  earlier  in  England 
tka  any  other  country  of  Europe.  No  mention  is 
■i^  of  them  in  the  English  annals  after  128L  Tbe 
hst  wolf  known  in  Scotland  was  killed  in  1680, 
mA  n  Ireland  one  was  killed  in  1701. 

Tbe  American  wolf  is  probably  a  distinct  species; 
dot  thb  point  is  not  yet  perfecUy  ascertained.  It 
*s  formerly  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
^tstcv  but  is  DOW  almost  extinct  in  the  more  set- 
tied  £stricts. 

TWie  is  another  species  of  wolf — the  prairie  or 
*«kiif  wolf  (C  latroMs) — on  the  un wooded  plains 
•^telfiasourL 

Tbt  black  wolves  are  probably  mere  varieties  of 
^  fiBimun  species. 

Wolf,  Aamoldina,  was  bom  at  Cassel,  in  Ger- 
■■^  in  1769.     She  lost  her  father,  an  officer  of 
an  government,  early,  but  bet  mother  took 


great  care  of  her  education.  In  her  eighteenth 
year  she  was  attacked *by  tbe  horrid  disease  called 
scabieB  humida,  and  passed  twenty-six  weeks  almost 
entirely  without  sleep.  On  one  occasion,  in  the 
midst  of  ber  severe  sufferings,  she  repeated  all  the 
sengs  which  her  memory  could  furnish ;  after  which 
she  composed  a  poem  extempore.  Five  otl^er 
poems  followed  in  a  similar  way.  A  friend  pub- 
lished them  in  1788,  and  a  second  edition  was  soon 
called  for.  Becoming  entirely  deprived  of  strength, 
she  fell,  after  six  months,  into  a  state  of  apparent 
death,  in  which  she  retained  the  exercise  of  no 
sense  except  that  of  bearing,  and  was  conscious 
only  of  the  fear  of  being  buried  alive.  After  four 
weeks,  she  began  to  recover,  and  was  eventually 
restored  to  full  health.  She  married,  in  ber  twenty- 
third  year,  a  Mr  Wolf,  became  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  and  died  in  1820.  Doctor  Wiss,  of  Smal- 
calden,  where  she  lived,  published  the  poems  of 
Amoldina  Wolf  (1817),  with  a  history  of  her  dis- 
ease. 

WOLF,  Christian  Frederick  von,  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Halle,  a  distinguished  German 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  was  bom  in  1679, 
at  Breslau.  In  1699,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Jena,  to  study  theology;  but  mathematics  and 
philosophy  absorbed  almost  his  entire  attention. 
He  studied  zealously  the  works  of  Descartes  and 
Tschimhausen.  In  1703,  he  obtained  permission 
to  lecture  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  disputation,  De  Philosopkia  practica 
universali  Methodo  mathematica  conacripta,  and  de- 
livered philosophical  and  mathematical  lectures. 
Several  mathematical  works  made  his  name  known 
in  foreign  countries.  When  the  Swedes  occupied 
Leipsic,  in  1706,  he  left  it,  and,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Leibnitz,  in  1707,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Halle,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation. 
His  mathematical  lectures  were  remarkable  for 
clearness,  precision,  and  systematic  method.  His 
philosophy,  in  which  he  pursued  the  same  method, 
met  with  general  approbation ;  and  his  method  be* 
gan  to  be  applied  also  to  other  sciences,  frequently 
in  a  pedantic  and  exaggerated  manner.  His  col- 
leagues, particularly  the  theologians,  declared  him  a 
heretic  and  an  infidel,  and,  at  last,  actually  accused 
him  to  the  government.  King  Frederic  William  I. 
Nov.  15,  1723,  dismissed  him  from  his  oflBce,  and 
ordered  him  to  leave  Halle  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  Prussian  states  within  two  days,  threaten- 
ing him  with  the  gibbet  in  case  he  should  remain. 
He  received  an  honourable  appointment  at  Marburg. 
The  contest  respecting  his  philosophical  system 
now  became  general,  and  almost  all  Germany  took 
part  for  or  against  him.  He  received  offers  of  ap- 
pointments in  other  countries;  but  he  refused 
these,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  return  to  Halle, 
though  the  examination  of  his  philosophy,  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  at  Berlin,  ended 
in  his  entire  exculpation.  In  1740,  however,  when 
Frederic  the  Great,  who  esteemed  him  highly,  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  returned  to  Halle.  In  1745, 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  as  vicar  of  the  empire,  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Wolfs  fSaume  spread 
over  Europe ;  but  his  reputation  as  a  lecturer  de- 
clined in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  tbe  num- 
ber of  his  hearers  decreased.  He  died  in  1754,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  His  merits  in  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  philosophy  are  not  to  be 
denied.  He  directed  attention  particularly  to  sys- 
tematic method.  His  mathematical  method  brought 
light  and  order  into  the  territory  of  science ;  and  if 
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the  adrance  of  philosophy  has  shown  that  the  ma- 
tbematical  method  is  inapplicable  to  it,  in  its  whole 
extent,  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  great  credit 
is  due  to  him  for  having  carried  it  through  one  of 
its  stages.  His  influence  on  science  and  the  whole 
intellectual  developement  of  his  countrymen  was 
rery  great.  The  German  language  also  owes  him 
much.  Kant  gave  the  finisfalng  blow  to  Wolf's 
dogmatic  method. 

WOLF,  Frederick,  Augustus,  the  greatest 
philologist  of  his  age,  was  bom  in  Haynrode,  a  vil- 
lage near  Nordhausen,  in  Thuringia,  in  1759.  His 
father  was  organist  of  the  vilUge,  and  subsequently 
teacher  in  Nordhausen.  His  mother,  a  woman  of 
great  ability,  educated  him  welL  He  early  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  study  of  languages.  He  was 
initiated  in  modern  languages  by  an  instructer 
named  Frankenstein,  who  thought  the  acquisi- 
tion of  them  so  easy,  if  a  good  foundation  was 
laid  in  the  ancient  languages,  that  he  used  to  lend 
young  Wolf  the  dictionary  of  each  of  them  for  two 
months  only,  a  period  which  he  considered  sufficient 
for  acquiring  the  necessary  number  of  words,  by 
copying  and  learning  by  heart.  Even  while  at 
school,  at  Nordhausen,  Wolf  pursued  the  compara- 
tive study  of  the  ancient  and  modem  tongues,  in  or- 
der to  draw  up  a  comparative  gramDoar.  Before 
entering  the  university,  he  had  made  himself  ac- 
quainted, partially  at  least,  with  the  principal  clas- 
sic authors,  and  those  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
England.  Uis  father  instructed  him  in  music,  and, 
after  having  prepared  him  sufficiently,  put  him  un- 
der the  care  of  a  leamed  organist,  named  Schrbter, 
who  delighted  him  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  writings  on  music,  while  he  tormented  him 
with  the  mathematical  part  of  the  science.  For 
mathematics  Wolf  had  no  taste,  either  in  his  youth 
or  in  his  riper  age.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years, 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Gottingen.  with  the 
firm  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  philology  ex- 
clusively. He  requested  to  be  called,  in  the  form 
of  matriculation,  philologite  studiosu$,  which  was  so 
uncommon  a  thing,  that  much  objection  was  made 
to  it ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  reso- 
lution, though  even  Heyne  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
have  himself  entered  as  Mtudiotu»  thwlofia.  His 
irregular  attendance  on  the  lectures  brought  him 
into  bad  repute  so  that  Heyne  refused  him  permis- 
sion to  attend  his  lectures  on  Pindar,  as  utterly  un- 
qualified. But  Wolf  studied  so  much  the  more 
assiduously  alone,  and  in  the  library  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1770,  he  published,  at  Gottingen,  Shaks- 
peare's  Macbeth,  with  explanatory  notes,  for  the 
use  of  some  students  whom  he  instructed  in  the 
ancient  languages  and  English.  In  consequence  of 
his  constant  application,  he  was  twice  dangerously 
sick.  Before  he  lefl  Gottingen,  in  1779,  he  laid 
before  Heyne  his  views  respecting  Homer,  which 
differed  from  those  of  the  distinguished  professor, 
and  were  peremptorily  rejected  by  him.  In  the 
same  year,  he  went  as  teacher  extraordinary  to  the 
academy  at  Ilfeld,  where  he  made  himself  known 
to  the  philological  world  by  his  edition  of  PUto's 
Banquet,  with  notes  in  German,  perhaps  with  a 
view  of  making  himself  known  to  the  Prussian  mi- 
nisters, as  he  already  had  his  eye  upon  a  chair  in  a 
Prussian  university,  the  name  of  Frederic  the  Great 
exercising  a  magic  power  on  genius.  In  1782,  he 
was  made  rector  of  the  town  school  at  Osterode. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  called  upon  to  become  or- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy,  particularly  of  the 
science  of  education,  and  director  of  the  academy 


at  Halle,  with  a  salary  of  less  than  900  dolbr\ 
which  place  and  poor  salary,  though  slresdy  Bu- 
ried, he  preferred  to  a  much  moce  luentiirc  oo*, 
also  offered  to  him^  He  was  then  bat  tventy-fou 
years  old.  At  first,  the  students  did  aot  usdrr- 
stand  the  tone  he  assumed ;  and  it  wsi  sot  till  b 
treated  them  as  he  had  done  his  pupili  at  Osterode, 
that  he  obtained  many  heareni.  It  wis  mi  tin  tbt 
last  ten  years  of  his  residence  in  Halle,  thst  W  rt- 
tumed  to  his  first  mode  of  teaching.  Ash  lade- 
mical  teacher.  Wolf  followed  his  omi  pctfcLar 
views :  he  believed  that  dasaical  antiquity  ■■■(  W 
considered  as  a  model  of  public  and  pritstc  Iff, 
founded  on  the  noblest  ideas,  and  be  treated  is  tii 
light,  as  a  means  of  forming  the  minds  of  papik  st 
the  universities.  His  great  aim  was  to  be  a  taekr. 
To  appear  as  an  author,  which  so  many  aadsini 
instructers  regard  as  of  the  first  importaoer,  «• 
with  him  but  a  secondary  object.  Uis  umuw  i 
activity  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that,  duriair  tto 
twenty-three  years  of  his  residence  at  Ualle,  k«  c^ 
livered  above  fifty  courses  of  lecture*,  aQ  iqJr'j 
with  the  traces  of  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  j 
addition  to  his  lectures  and  labours  at  the  philob- 
gical  seminary.  For  the  use  of  the  stadcati  st- 
tending  his  mythological  fectures,  he  publkhed,  n 
1764,  a  new  edition  of  Hesiod*s  Theogooy.  witk  i 
preface  and  a  kind  of  commentary  from  lectam  •I' 
ready  delivered :  but  this  was  the  only  instsaor  U 
his  connecting  any  publication  with  his  Icctam. 
In  the  pre&ce  a  few  cautious  remarks  ihowks 
views  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  as  exhibited  fullt,  ■: 
a  later  period,  in  his  ProU^omema  to  Hoocr.  k 
does  him  great  credit  to  have  waited  so  loof ,  sU 
to  have  weighed  and  considered  his  ideas  so  oliUB  b^ 
fore  publishing  them.  The  book  esublishmcnt  ess- 
nected  with  the  ot^ban  asylum  at  Halle,  reqwft<d 
him  to  undertake  a  siqprint  of  Hoser's  work*  fraa 
the  Glasgow  edition.  From  that  period,  be  ofM 
lectured  on  the  whole  of  Homer.  In  1792,  t^ 
peared  his  edition  of  Deoioftheoes's  Speed  spi>* 
Leptines,  whidi  added  mu^  to  his  repntatioa  » i 
philologist,  on  account  of  its  perfect  Latiottj.  n4 
the  masterly  character  of  its  introduction,  coaan- 
tary,  and  corrections  of  the  text.  In  1795  (oDovrrf 
the  first  volume  of  his  ProUffomemm  to  Boaa.  m 
which  he  gives  his  views  respecting  the  aadcatia^ 
original  form  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  cktafn 
which  they  have  experienced,  and  the  most  pro«J 
ble  mode  of  restoring  them ;  showing,  with  rtfT 
sagacity  and  eradition,  that  the  Iliad  SLod  OdttvyJ 
as  they  exist  at  present,  are  not  the  work  of  ecri 
Homer,  but  of  several  Homeric  rhapsodists.  (Seri 
Homer.)  The  work  attracted  great  attcntiflB  tii 
over  Europe,  gave  rise  to  many  cootrorernes,  m4 
to  the  most  important  historical  and  critics!  ia^ 
ries.  The  author  bad  no  objection  to  eoatrovrrvj 
if  truth  was  thereby  elicited,  but  was  oflcndcdri'l 
the  assertions  of  certain  scholars  that  they  had  Ln^ 
entertained  similar  ideas.  He  became,  oa  tk»  w 
count,  involved  in  disputes  with  several  of  t^««l 
and  Heyne  even  endeavoured  to  assume  the  nrd 
of  having  suggested  to  Wolf  the  ideas  whirk  M 
him  to  this  result.  This  caused  the  spirited  Lettcri 
to  Heyne,  of  which  the  three  first  are  ojnudtn^  ^ 
excellent  models  of  learned  controrerty  aad  ^-^ 
lisbed  irony.  In  1801,  Wolf  laid  the  criticBl  kc:h 
to  several  speeches  of  Cicero,  proving  tbat  tl*j 
are  not  genuine,  but  ought  to  be  cooaAmA  ■ 
mere  exercise*  in  declamation,  and  are  aawtfrtkl 
uf  the  great  orator.  In  18U2  appeared  kit  r^ 
tioii  of  Suctoniuk.      After  having  rc/used  sa  .^ 
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tiflKMi  to  Lejden,  io  1796,  and,  in  1798,  to 
Cofoimfen,  as  director-general  of  the  higher 
irinok.  and,  io  1805,  to  Munich,  he  was  made 
pTMOi  privy  counsellor.  Whilst  he  was  occu- 
pied «th  a  new  edition  of  the  Homeric  works 
(toMto  1807),  the  high  sqhool  at  Halle  was 
akUed.  Wdfe  was  now  in  a  very  disagree- 
aA  atuatton.  In  1807,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and 
kaae  aember  of  the  department  for  public  in- 
awefkm  m  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  professor 
■/the  anrrcnhy,  and  member  of  the  academy ;  but 
M  (ire  ttp  all  these  appointments,  reserving  only 
He  rigfat  to  lectnre,  according  to  his  pleasure,  in 
lie  nivenity  of  Berlin.  To  the  leisure  which 
W  BOW  enjoyed,  we  owe  his  incomparable  Darstel- 
kag  da  AlierthtwtamineHMchaft,  and  the  transla- 
&§«  from  Horace,  Hooaer,  and  Aristophanes,  which 
trr  H  spirited  as  skilful.  His  Analecta,  one  of  the 
Bart|foentific  periodicals,  he  suddenly  discontinu- 
ed and  from  that  time,  published  nothing  more, 
tot^  indigiiaiit  at  the  censorship  which  had  been 
oTibtiihed.  His  health  had  become  broken,  and 
U  f^jnidan  had  advised  him  to  visit  the  south  of 
tcrope.  In  Joly,  1824,  he  arrived  at  Marseilles, 
»iere  be  died,  August  8,  of  an  affection  of  the 
tngi.  The  elawical  ground  of  the  ancient  Massilia 
eoTwi  the  bones  of  him  who  may  be  said  to  have 
^  ekvated  philology  to  a  real  science.  The  dis- 
cpla  of  Wolf  are  numerous,  animated  with  the 
^^^epcodnt  spirit  of  their  great  master,  and  free 
from  the  tmnmeis  of  a  school  Wolf's  face  was 
soblc,  nd  expressed  his  high-minded  character. 
Ft«4  Tieck  made  several  marble  busts  of  him. 
OKofUtpapils,  professor  Hanhart,  in  Basle,  has 
|wW*W  Bcmiiiiscencea  of  Frederic  Augustus 
Wotf;i«i) 

WOLFE,  Chaeleb,  a  young  Irish  divine,  of 
r^  p0cticd  talent  and  much  promise,  was  bom 
ffl  Db^  in  179L  His  mother,  removing  to  Eng- 
U  «■  the  decease  of  his  father,  placed  him  at 
H^  abbey  school,  in  Winchester,  where  he  re- 
■■nd  tin  1808,  when  the  family  returned  to  Ire- 
kad.  The  following  year  he  entered  Trinity  col- 
^  Dublin,  and  soon  acquired  distinction  by  his 
«Witi«  and  aariduity,  which  were  eventually  re- 
*vded  by  a  scholarship.  Having  taken  orders,  he 
«***ned  the  curacy  of  Castle  Caulfield,  in  the  dio- 
•k  of  Amagb ;  but  the  active  labour  in  which 
^  Mperintendeooe  of  a  large  and  populous  parish 
■solved  him,  combined  with  a  disappointment  of 
I  toder  nature,  made  rapid  inroads  upon  a  consti- 
tioa  aatnrally  fe  from  robust,  and  unequivocal 
icptau  of  oonsamption  displayed  themselves. 
Aair  lingering  till  the  winter  of  1822,  he  died 
*^at  the  end  of  February,  in  the  following  year. 
Til  eooiposition  which  has  given  him  considerable 
^■hsDom  celebrity,  is  his  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
I  **  Jofca  3iIoore,  commencing 

"  Not  a  drum  was  hnrd.** 

•^  Inrd  Byron  pronounced  "  the  moat  perfect 
•4  ■  the  langoage."  Besides  thb  piece,  which 
|>K  tppesred  anonymously  in  an  Irish  newspaper, 
*r  W^  vas  the  author  of  several  minor  poems 
«[  pwt  heaaty.  His  Remains  were  published  at 
«fcn  (2  vols..  1825),  with  a  notice  of  his  life. 
^OLFE,  Janes,  a  distinguished  English  general 
•»,  VIS  the  son  of  lieutenant-general  Wolfe, 
"■^B  bom  at  Westerham,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
•*  HB.  He  applied  himself  early  to  the  profes- 
**^»a»,  for  which  he  vras  particularly  adapted 
'J^^ery,  elevation,  and  decision  of  his  charac- 


ter. Eren  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  he  attracted 
attention  by  his  military  skill,  and,  during  the  whole 
of  the  German  war,  was  actively  employed,  and  re- 
garded as  a  great  and  rising  soldier.  At  length  he 
was  called  intb  high  and  independent  command  by 
the  first  Bir  Pitt,  who  appointed  him  to  the  charge 
of  the  important  expedition  against  Quebec  Here 
he,  singly  and  alone  in  opinion,  formed  that  great, 
hazardous,  but  necessary  plan  of  operation,  which 
drew  out  the  French  to  their  defeat,  and  insured 
the  conquest  of  Canada.  Having  surmounted  all 
obstacles,  he  encountered  the  enemy  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  where,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  he 
received  a  ball  in  the  wrist,  and  another  in  the  body, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  bear  him  off  to  a 
small  distance  in  the  rear.  There,  roused  fiom 
fainting  in  the  agonies  of  death,  by  the  sound  of 
"  They  run,"  he  eagerly  asked,  ••  Who  run?"  and 
being  told  the  French,  and  that  they  were  defeat- 
ed, he  exclaimed,  ••  Then  I  thank  God,  and  die 
contented,"  and  almost  instantly  expired.  This 
event  took  place  Sept.  13,  1759,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  A  national  monument  is 
erected  to  the  memory  of  this  officer  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey.  West's  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe 
has  become  generally  known  by  WooUett's  admi- 
rable engraving.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
General  Wolfe  was  published  in  London,  in  1827 
(2  vols.,  8vo.) 

WOLFENBUTTEL;  a  principality  of  Ger- 
many. In  a  wider  sense,  WolfenbQttel  formerly 
comprised  the  possessions  of  the  elder  line  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  or  Brunswick- WolfenbQttel, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  (see  Brunswick) ; 
in  a  narrower  sense,  that  part  of  the  above-men- 
tioned region  which  now  forms  the  districts  of 
Wolfenbiittel,  Schoningen,  Harz,  and  Weser.  The 
town  of  Wolfenbiittel,  till  1754,  the  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  lies  in  a  low,  marshy  dis- 
trict, on  the  Oker,  thirty-seven  miles  south-east  of 
Hanover;  lat.  52*>  10'  north;  Ion.  10«*  40'  east. 
Its  fortifications  have  been  demolished.  Popula- 
tion, 6810.  There  is  here  an  old  ducal  castle,  an 
arsenal,  and  a  celebrated  library,  containing  10,000 
manuscripts,  and  a  great  number  of  the  early  im- 
pressions of  printed  works  *.  the  whole  number  of 
volumes  is  stated  to  be  nearly  200,000.  The  se- 
cond  volume  of  Ebert's  work  on  Manuscripts  (Ztir 
Handschriftenkunde),  published  at  Leipsic  in  1827, 
contains  a  catalogue  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  manu- 
scripts. 

WOLFF,  PiDs  Alexander,  and  his  wife ;  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  accomplished  theatri- 
cal performers  whom  Germany  has  produced.  Af- 
ter the  stiff  and  showy  mannerism,  the  conventional 
pathos,  the  declamatory  rather  than  dramatic  per- 
formance of  the  French,  particularly  in  the  higher 
drama,  had  given  place,  in  Germany,  to  a  careful 
imitation  of  reality,  or  to  noise  and  violence  in  the 
expression  of  emotion,  and  every  one  thought  him- 
self intended  for  an  actor,  if  he  had  an  imposing 
figure  and  sonorous  voice,  the  true  genius  of  dra- 
matic art  arose,  awakened  particularly  by  Gdtbe  at 
Weimar,  and  by  the  union  of  thought  and  feeling, 
of  the  strength  of  nature,  with  the  regulated  tone 
of  art,  as  well  as  by  the  subordination  of  reality  to 
ideality,  showed  the  true  aim  of  the  actor.  The 
stage  at  Weimar  was  adorned  by  a  number  of  mas- 
terly performers,  among  whom  was  Wolff.  He 
was  born  about  1762,  at  Augsburg,  received  a 
very  good  education,  and  went  upon  the  stage  ani- 
mated by  the  idea,  that  it  is  the  actor's  duty  to 
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reproduce  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  to  conceire 
hit  creations  in  their  whole  spirit,  mnd  eren  to 
catch  the  tone  of  the  time  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid.  In  1804,  he  hecame  attached  to  the  Weimar 
theatre,  deyeloped  his  talents  in  a  constant  inter- 
course with  Gbthe  and  Schiller,  subsequently  went 
to  Berlin,  and  died  in  1828.  He  earlj  excelled  in 
tragedy,  and  subsequently  played  also  in  comedies. 
He  was  himself  a  dramatic  writer,  and  the  author 
of  Csesaria,  a  comedy;  Duty  for  Duty,  a  melo- 
drama ;  the  Dog  of  Aubry ;  Preciosa,  with  music 
by  Weber,  and  other  works.  His  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  Weimar,  and  whose  maiden  name  was 
Malcolmi,  is  still  living,  and  has  sustained  the  re- 
putation of  a  superior  actress. 

WOLFGANG,  St,  one  of  the  early  Christian 
missionaries,  was  born  in  Suabia.  He  studied  at 
WOrzberg,  under  Stephen,  a  teacher  from  Italy, 
went  to  Treves  with  the  archbishop  of  that  city  in 
956,  and  instructed  children  in  Christianity.  He 
subsequently  lived  for  some  time  with  bishop 
Bruno,  of  Cologne,  brother  of  Otho  I.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  refused  all  the  advantages  which  this 
connexion  offered,  retired  to  a  convent,  was  ordain- 
ed a  priest  by  St  Udalrich,  and,  in  972,  went  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Hungarians.  In  974,  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Ratisbon.  He  held  the 
bishopric  during  twenty  years,  and  endeavoured  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  religion  and  knowledge  among  the 
rude  tribes  with  whom  he  lived.  He  died  October 
30, 994.  The  Catholic  church  celebrates  his  festi- 
val  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  There  is  a  para- 
phrase of  the  psalm  <»lled  Miserere  by  St  Wolfgang. 

WOLFGANG,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  was  bom  in 
1492,  and  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
His  court  was  at  Cothen.  In  bodily  strength  and 
dexterity,  and  chivalrous  character,  this  prince  had 
hardly  his  equaL  His  temper  was  bold  and  lively. 
In  1521,  when  Luther  made  his  defence  at  Worms, 
before  the  emperor  and  diet,  Wolfgang  became  bis 
friend  and  disciple.  During  the  persecutions  of 
the  Protestants,  he  declared  that  he  *'  should  prefer 
to  clean  boots,  to  leave  his  country  and  people,  and 
to  go  off  on  foot,  rather  than  to  become  untrue  to 
the  gospel."  He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  and 
presented,  in  1530,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg.  When  Charles  V.  and  Fer- 
dinand, at  the  instigation  of  the  papal  legates,  en- 
deavoured to  oblige  the  Protestants  by  threats  to 
give  up  their  preaching,  and  join  in  the  forms  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  prince  Wolfgang  and 
the  margrave  George  stepped  up  to  the  emperor, 
and  firmly  declared  that  **  they  would  remain  obe- 
dient  to  the  emperor  if  he  would  leave  them  undis- 
turbed in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  faith  ;  but,  i 
before  they  would  disown  God  and  bis  gospel, 
they  would  submit  to  lose  their  beads.**  Wolf- 
gang was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Smalkal- 
die  league,  and  Luther  used  to  call  him,  on  account 
of  his  Dumy  journeys  for  the  promotion  of  peace, 
the  legate  of  God,  Wolfgang  was  invited  to  Eisle- 
ben  by  count  Mansfeld.  Luther  also  repaired 
thither,  and  died  there,  February  18,  1546.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  Wolfgang  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign which  ended  with  the  Iwttle  of  Mtihlberg. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  now  put  him  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  on  January  12,  1547,  when  he 
was  at  his  castle  in  Bemburg,  and  gave  his  terri- 
tories to  one  of  his  Spanish  favourites.  Wolfgang, 
on  receiving  the  news  of  his  outlawry,  mounted  bis 
horse,  and  rode  through  tbe  town  towards  the  gate, 
singing  Luther*s  celebrated  hymn, 


EimfuU  Bmrg  ui  mmmr  GHi 
(  A  cMtW  Arm  b  oar  G«4^ 
He  then  retired  into  the  Harts  moastsiM.  b  Val^ 
he  was  reinstated  in  all  his  rights.  Al  the  ■««  •< 
seventy  y^ars,  he  resigned  the  goveraacnt  U>  ^  i 
cousins,  but  continued  his  care  for  sehoob  ti^ 
churches.  He  was  \he  founder  of  the  nkrw^M 
in  Anhalt,  being  assisted  by  his  leaned  taoA  vtd 
cousin,  George,  who  had  been  consecrstcd  h^ 
by  Luther  and  others,  and  bad  oftea  pmrWI 
Wolfgang,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  oi  his  tiie.  krei 
his  coffin  in  his  sleeping  chamber,  with  the  nmmf 
tion,  **  To  me,  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  u  pu ' 
(Phil,  i,  21.)  He  died  unmarried  is  1566,  of  n 
buried  in  Zerbst,  in  the  churdi  of  St  Bartholanrvi 

WOLFL,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  iceofJaN 
piano-forte  players  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  SaiiW| 
in  1772,  and  was  instructed  by  Mocart  sad  Hs«4d 
His  uncommonly  large  and  flexible  haad  wii  « 
great  assistance  to  him.  Moxart  was  modi  tAati 
to  him.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  hem\ 
chapel-master  to  the  Polish  count  Ogioskl  Ih^ 
count  lost  his  fortune  when  the  Polish  revolat-d 
broke  out,  in  1794,  and,  in  1795.  WoU  ant  tj 
Vienna,  and  wrote  several  operas.  la  1801,  h 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  unircfiil  m 
plause,  and  wrote  for  the  iMMtre  cowaqnt  m  ofrtj 
called  L' Amour  romanetque.  In  lb05,  he  «nt  4 
England,  where  he  died  in  1812.  Tbe  fo;.ow*:j 
anecdote,  from  Gerber's  TomJkumstUrUxikam^  ibi« 
his  great  skilL  Being  about  to  gire  a  rooprt  i 
Dresden,  and  tbe  orchestra  being  assembled  fior  i 
bearsal,  there  was  no  piano  ready.  At  hwt  ou  «« 
brought,  but  tuned  half  a  tone  too  low.  Is  vM 
not  to  detain  the  orchestra,  be  sat  dowa  to  tW  iri 
strument,  and  calmly  played  in  C  sharp  the  eourr\ 
which  was  written  in  the  C  key,  with  pcHert  frt 
cision,  purity  and  readiness.  He  composed  opr-H 
tas.  concerts,  and  many  other  musical  pieces^ 

WOLFRAM;  an  ore  of  tungsten.  See  Tm( 
Bten. 

WOLFRAM  VON  ESCHENBAC&  U 
Eschenbachf  and  Wartturg. 

WOLGA,  OK  VOLGA  (the  Rosaiaa  m  ksH 
tbe  sound  of  the  English  r) ;  a  river  of  BaM 
which  has  the  longest  course,  and,  with  the  eln^ 
tion  of  the  Danube,  tbe  largest  volume  of  «*^J 
any  river  in  Europe.  It  is  upwards  of  9600  m2l 
in  length,  and  flows  into  tbe  Caspian  sea  shoot  H\ 
miles  below  Astrachan,  by  noore  than  sixty  bnirJ^ 
The  Wolga  rises  in  the  government  of  Tver.  tn| 
a  number  of  lakes  ninety-five  miles  ahore  the  t^ 
of  Tver,  at  which  place  it  is  navigable.  Ahrt  t 
ceiving  the  Oka  above  Novgorod,  and  the  M 
below  Kazan,  it  becomes  a  considersbfe  ftm^ 
During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  it  is  shaQow .  n 
after  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow  in  sprnc.  i 
waters  swell  so  much  about  Blay  and  June*  ■*  I 
overflow  the  banks.  At  this  period.  Urge  «r«^ 
can  come  up  to  Astrachan.  The  country  oa  tj 
river  is  throughout  fertile.  By  canals  it  it  r^ 
nected  with  the  Neva  and  tbe  Northera  l>«i« 
thus  affording  a  communication  betwen  the  O 
pian  and  Baltic,  and  Caspian  and  White  sesK.  Il 
river  abounds  in  fish  ;  and  upwards  of  10,000  U« 
are  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  couooa  Uwtgri 
and  tbe  beluga  (see  Shirpeom)  afford  the  cariar  ^ 
isinglass  of  commerce.  Seals  also  ascend  the  ni 
from  the  Caspian  sea,  and  are  taken  by  the  M 
men. 

WOLKE,  Chbistian  Hekry.  bom  is  I74t. 
Jever,  in  Germany,  studied  at  the  univenitje* 
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Gfttti^n  and  Leipsc  for  six  years,  and,  in  1770, 
fiMiMi  the  plan  of  a  school,  in  which  the  pupils 
^DsM  he  educated  conformably  to  nature.  This 
pkabnaght  him  into  connexion  with  Basedow, 
vhh  vWm  be  wrote,  from  1770  to  1773,  an  ele- 
tttmtu}  work  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
WiOr  sabseqoently  took  part  in  Basedow's  Pbi- 
aetkvpu  (tee  Schools),  at  Dessau,  where  he  con- 
^mei  sntil  1601.  He  then  went  to  Petersburg, 
■dafermrds  to  Leipdc;  lived  from  1805  to  1814 
a  Citaden,  sod  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Berlin,  where 
:W  aocietj  for  the  cultivation  of  the  German 
^ifmge  wis  established  mainly  by  his  endeavours, 

■  idl4.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  many  relate 
w  edacatioo,  and  contain,  among  other  subjects, 
tertaoBS  for  an  education  conformable  to  nature ; 
oc^kcn  rdate  to  the  purification  of  the  German 
fafv^ge.  He  also  published,  in  1804,  a  collection 
itf  poODS  in  the  Lower  Saxon  dialect,  in  order  to 
mow  its  harmonious  character.  But  his  chief 
■wfc  is  Introduction  to  the  general  Language  of 
GoBaay.  to  £u3litate  the  Knowledge  and  Correc- 
rwB  of  at  least  50,000  incorrectly  formed  German 
Woris,  and  to  save  the  Learner  from  a  great  Loss 
of  Time  and  Money  (1812).  By  ascertaining  the 
'ooti  of  German  words,  he  strove  to  determine 
x^ar  correct  form,  and  to  remove  unnecessary  let- 
tcrv.aa  well  as  those  words  which  have  been  adopt* 
^d  froa  fioreign  languages  into  the  German.  This 
««rk  is  the  fruit  of  long  study,  and  contains  much 
thad  k  valuable,  though  the  public  may  differ  from 
kim  00  BBBy  points.  It  is  a  book  of  much  interest 
ti»  the  etymologist.  His  books  for  children,  writ* 
^a  m  his  Bew-£uhioned  language,  could  not  well 
becoae  Melid.    He  died  in  Berlin,  in  1825. 

WOLLASTON,  William,  an  eminent  writer 
aa  ethid  sad  theology,  was  bom  at  Cotton  Clan* 
ford,  la  Staffordshire,  in  1659.  He  studied  at 
diiotj  college,  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy 
inifft.  la  1688,  the  death  of  a  relation  put  him 
a  poifion  of  considerable  landed  property,  when 
he  rtsored  to  London,  and  resided  in  Charter- 
h^mt  iqsare.  His  marriage,  shortly  after,  w^-a 
Uf  of  coosderable  fortune,  having  renderedWim 
iideyoident,  he  devoted  his  time  to  literary  re- 
jarchea.  His  work,  entitled  the  Religion  of 
llbtov  deliiieated,  procured  the  writer  a  distin- 
|VmM  ftatioD  among  the  philosophers  of  the  last 
iwMarv.  Hb  death  took  place  in  1724. 
;  WOLLASTON,  Wiluam  Hyde.  M.D.  and 
£ft.S.^«  £atingnisbed  chemist,  was  bom  in  1766; 
ly  Diec.  22,  1828.  Having  received  his  acade- 
■ol  sdiicationi  at  Cambridge,  he  proceeded  M.  D. 
^t79S,aad  mttempted  to  practise  as  \ physician  at 
Jbv  St  EdmuDds,  bat  with  so  little  success,  that 
li^  the  place  in  disgust,  and  removed  to  Lon- 
^  SooD  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  be  became 
*iili<i  for  a  place  of  physician  to  St  George's 
[^ttl ;  bat,  failing  in  his  attempt,  he  declared 

■  Iccerausatioo  never  again  to  write  a  prescrip- 
(■k  aad  tvoed  his  whole  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
te d  aatoral  science.  Though  almost  every 
We^of  sdence,  at  different  times,  occupied  his  at- 


^Bn,  cheaoistry  was  that  to  which  he  seems  to 
^  beci  most  ardently  devoted ;  and  it  was  by 
Miavc^igations  in  that  department  of  philosophy 
teWittaiiied  the  most  distinguished  reputation. 
^  aitaeeBStoiDed  to  pursue  his  chemical  examina- 
'te  OB  the  smallest  specimens  of  the  substance 
*^  ht  was  analysing;  and  he  invented  an  in- 
i^MB  Brtbod  of  determining  the  properties  and 
U  of  very  minute  quantities  of  matter. 


He  was  endowed  with  bodily  senses  of  extraordi- 
nary acuteness  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  with  great 
general  vigour  of  understanding,  and  had  acquired 
a  powerful  command  over  his  attention,  and  habi- 
tuated  himself  to  the  most  rigid  correctness  of 
thought  and  language.  Among  his  inventions  are 
his  sliding  rule,  or  scale  of  chemical  equivalents 
(see  Equivalents,  Chemical);  the  goniometer,  or 
instrument  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals ; 
the  camera  lucida,  &c. ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  discovery  of  two  new  metals,  palladium  and 
rhodium  (see  the  articles),  and  of  the  malleability 
of  platina.  Doctor  Wollaston  was  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  communications  to  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
her,  and  of  several  articles  in  doctor  Thomson's 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  other  periodical  works. 

WOLLASTONITE.     See  Tabular  Spar. 

WOLLNER,  John  Christian  von  ;  notorious 
in  the  ignominious  government  of  Frederic  William 
II.  of  Prussia,  the  successor  to  Frederic  the  Great. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  in  1727, 
studied  theology  in  Halle,  became  minister  in  a 
village  near  Berlin,  in  1759 ;  was  appointed  coun- 
sellor of  finance  to  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  as  be 
had  shown  some  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
made  a  noble  in  1786  by  the  above-mentioned  king, 
and,  after  receiving  several  appointments,  became 
minister  of  state  in  1788.  In  this  situation,  he  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  influence  over  the  weak-minded 
monarch,  by  winking  at  his  debaucheries,  and  re- 
sorting to  low  arts,  such  as  frightening  him  with 
I  pretended  apparitions.  He  caused  the  king  to  issue 
the  notorious  "  religious  edict,"  which  established 
intolerance  and  mysticism,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  particularly  of  the  monarchy.  The 
present  king  Frederic  William  III.  repealed  this 
edict  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  dis- 
missed this  narrow-minded  minister,  who  died  in 
1800,  on  one  of  his  estates  in  Brandenburg.  Wdll- 
ner  was  a  member  of  several  secret  societies,  in- 
cluding the  Rosicrusians. 

WOLODOMIR.     See  Wadimir. 

WOLSEY,  Thomas,  cardinal,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  state  under  Henry  VIIL,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich,  where  he  was 
born  in  1471.  After  receiving  a  grammatical  edu- 
cation, he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  elected  fellow.  Being  appointed 
master  of  a  grammar-school  dependent  on  the  col- 
lege, he  had  three  sons  of  the  noarquis  of  Dorset 
under  his  card-a  circumstance  which  induced  that 
nobleman  to  present  him  with  the  living  of  Lim- 
mington,  in  Somersetshire,  and,  while  here,  he  was 
put  in  the  stocks  in  consequence  of  a  drunken  fro- 
lic. Although  his  conduct  was  by  no  means  regu- 
lar, his  manners  and  appearance  recommended  him 
to  Dean,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  him 
his  domestic  chaplain.  On  the  death  of  that  pre- 
late, he  served  Sir  John  Nanfan,  governor  of  Ca- 
lais, in  the  same  capacity,  by  which  patron  he  was 
recommended  to  Henry  VIL,  who  made  him  one 
of  his  own  chaplains ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
able  and  expeditious  conveyance  of  a  despatch  to 
the  emperor  at  Bruges,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIL, 
he  was  introduced  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  Henry  VIIL,  whose  favour  he  courted  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  he  shortly  obtained  the  first  place  in 
the  royal  favour,  and  became  uncontrolled  minister. 
His  progress  in  advancement  was  very  rapid.  In 
1510,  he  was  introduced  into  the  privy-council. 
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made  reporter  of  tbe  ftar->cfamraber,  registrar,  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  the  garter.  Ecclefiastical 
preferments  were  also  heaped  upon  him,  of  which 
the  principal  were  tbe  bishoprics  of  Toumay  and 
Lincoln,  in  1513,  and  tbe  archbishopric  of  York  in 
1514.  The  following  year,  the  pope,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Henry,  elerated  him  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal.  His  nomination  to  be  the  pope's  legate 
a  latere  completed  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  by 
exalting  him  abo?e  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Naturallv  proud  and  ostentatious,  no  English  sub- 
ject, either  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  erer  took  so  much 
state  upon  himself.  He  entertained  a  train  of 
eight  hundred  servants,  many  of  whom  were  knights 
and  gentlemen.  In  1515,  archbishop  Warham, 
whom  he  had  much  annoyed  by  his  ambition,  re- 
signed tbe  office  of  chancellor,  to  which  Wolsey 
was  appointed ;  and  his  administration  in  that  ca- 
pacity did  him  much  credit.  His  legatine  power, 
on  the  contrary,  was  exercised  with  great  severity 
and  oppression,  and  his  eagerness  for  acquirement 
\yas  unbounded.  At  the  time  when  the  celebrated 
rivalry  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
L  rendered  the  friendship  of  Henry  of  great  impor- 
tance, Wolsey  was  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect  by  both  sovereigns,  receiving  pensions  from 
each,  as  well  as  a  third  from  the  pope.  He  ulti- 
mately, however,  favoured  the  side  of  Charles, 
who  settled  upon  him  the  revenues  of  two  bishop- 
rics in  Spain,  and  flattered  him  with  hopes  of  the 
papal  chair,  which  induced  him  to  involve  Henry 
in  a  war  with  France.  Insatiable  in  the  pursuit  of 
ecclesiastical  emolument,  in  1519,  he  obtained  the 
administration  of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
the  temporalities  of  the  abbey  of  St  Alban's,  and 
afterwards  enjoyed,  in  succession,  the  rich  bishop- 
rics of  Durham  and  Winchester.  By  these  means, 
his  revenues  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  crown, 
part  of  which  he  expended  in  pomp  and  ostentation, 
and  part  in  laudable  munificence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.  He  founded  several  lectures  at 
Oxford,  where  he  also  erected  the  celebrated  col- 
lege of  Christ-church.  He  also  founded  a  collegi- 
ate school  at  Ipswich,  and  built  a  palace  at  Hamp- 
ton court,  which  he  presented  to  the  king;  but 
much  of  this  was  done  by  tbe  seizure  of  minor  re- 
ligious  establishments,  for  which  he  obtained  papal 
authority.  The  critical  affair  of  the  divorce  of 
queen  Catharine  was  one  of  the  first  steps  to  his 
fiill,  as  he  was  thought  by  the  king  to  assist  the 
delays  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The.  attachment  of 
Henry  to  Anne  Boleyn  still  further  involved  him  ; 
and,  at  length,  in  1529,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
duflblk  were  sent  to  require  the  great  seal  from 
bim,  artd  he  was  ordered  to  quit  York  place,  his 
palace  in  London,  and  retire  to  Esher,  all  his  rich 
plate  and  furniture  being  seised  in  the  king's  name. 
Afler  some  suspense,  owing  to  some  remnant  of 
attachment  on  the  part  of  Henry,  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  exhibited  against  him  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  he  was  defended  so  vigorously  by  bis 
retainer  Cromwell,  that  they  were  withdrawn. 
His  enemies  then  indicted  him,  under  the  statute 
of  provisoes,  for  procuring  bulls  from  Rome,  which 
was  made  the  grounds  of  a  sentence  of  foriFeiture. 
After  the  intended  effect  was  produced  of  making 
him  resign  York  palace  and  its  riches  to  the  king, 
he  was  granted  a  full  pardon,  and  part  of  his  re-  * 
venues.  In  1530,  he  was  ordered  to  remove  to  his  ■ 
diocese  of  York,  where  he  passed  part  of  the  year  i 
at  his  mansion  at  Cawood,  until  once  more,  on  the  | 
first  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  arrested  \ 


for  high  treason,  and  wt  oat  aider  calo4y,  fa 
London.  Indispodtioo  of  body,  howtfcr,  eamkm 
ing  with  mental  distress,  he  was  obtiftrf  to  stap  ■! 
Leicester,  where  he  was  hoooormbly  reenved  at  tM 
abbey.  His  disorder  increasing,  a  few  dsjs  faroufil 
him  to  his  end,  on  the  28th  ot  Nove«Wr.  153U,  ^ 
tbe  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  8hortly  \tton  k^ 
decease,  he  exclaimed  to  the  ofBcer  i^painud  t) 
conduct  him,  *'  Had  I  but  served  God  ss  iaK|^*tJ| 
as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  mI  have  rv« 
me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.**  There  has  Wca  tai 
siderable  disposition  in  later  writers  to  vtaAo^ 
the  character  of  this  minister ;  and  it  mwt  wm  k 
forgotten  that,  in  the  reign  of  Heary  VUL,  v^ 
had  baselv  murdered  him,  of  Mary,  tkic  damh^n « 
the  much  injured  Catharine,  and  of  EbtsWt^ 
whose  mother  (Anne  Boleyn^  was  Ike  cL#i  ^ 
strument  of  his  downfidl,  bo  justice  could  W 
pected  to  be  rendered  to  the  better  traits  «f 
mixed  character.  If  he  was  loose  in  hk 
grasping  in  his  ambition,  and  rapadoos,  he  «« 
beral,  and  even  profuse,  towards  his  dtp  s^ 
and  in  his  patronage  of  letters.  He  was  ca^*^ 
ed  far  beyond  tbe  period  in  which  he  Irvt<  ^ 
not  only  by  fostering  learning,  but  by  eamma^  m^ 
reforms  to  be  made  in  tbe  church,  he  prepared  ti 
way  for  that  more  extensive,  tboogh  iB^crii^ 
measure  of  reformation  which  took  plaee  ia  Em 
land  after  his  death.  As  a  diplonatitt,  it  is  ii^ 
cult  to  say  whether  his  abilities  or  iadostry  mc^ 
most  remarkable.  To  him  Eogtand  is  imiekuiii 
the  first  notion  of  a  vigorous  police,  and  liar  s  rj 
gular  system  in  the  administration  of  jmgtxti  «^ 
in  justice  to  his  memory,  it  should  be  sbwn^ 
that,  while  his  influence  prevailed  with  Bni 
VIII.,  the  ferocity  of  that  royal  butcher  ww  kft^ 
in  check.  We  have  a  Life  of  Wolsey  by  hb  r*! 
tleman  usher  Cavendish  (new  editions,  with  m'< 
by  Singer,  1827),  and  an  account  of  the  Lih  H 
Administration  of  Cardinal  Wobey.byGatt  [M 
4to.,  and  1817,  8vo.) 

WOLSTONECRAFT,  MAmr.  See  Gsa^ 
Mary, 

WOLTMANN,  Chaeles  Lortt  voir,  ww0  U 
at  Oldenburg,  in  1770.  and  died  in  Prsgvc,  in  l*t 
He  has  written  many  books.  His  History  of  f{ 
Peace  of  Westphalia  is  a  work  of  great  iiii.  d 
hr  superior  to  his  other  prodnctiooa.  I 

WOLVERHAMPTON  ;  a  borongh  mi  miM 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Stafrd.  | 
miles  south  of  Stafford,  and  123  north-west  of  l4 
don.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  nmmte  inm  Wi 
fruna,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Northampton,  who 
a  monaster)(  here  in  996;  whence  ita 
Hampton  was  changed  to  WulfnokU  JTIo^ 
corrupted  into  WtJverhamptom.  The  town,  « 
stands  on  an  eminence,  consists  of  several 
diverging  from  the  market-place,  in  the  centrr 
which  is  a  cast-iron  pillar,  forty-five  IccC  Ufh, 
porting  a  gas  Unlem  ;  it  is  irregularly  pnvvd.  I 
well  lighted  with  gas ;  and  the  house*  nre  in  f«^ 
ral  substantial  and  well  built.  It  ^^''-♦■W  a  eri 
theatre,  and  a  public  subseription  hbrary,  «^ 
which  is  a  suite  of  roooM  in  which  nswinMiis  « 
concerts  take  place.  Races  are  held  ananallv 
August,  and  are  well  attended.  In  the  jwm  U< 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  dcstmvd  l^ 
fire,  which  continued  burning  dnring  ftre  4m\ 
This  town  has  been  loo^  celebrated  for  tW  wm 
facture  of  locks,  which  is  carried  on  to  n  grem  i 
tent,  together  with  files,  nails,  serewt^  yn  Wtl 
hinges,  steeUmiUs,  machinery,  and  fmniahisy  ui 
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^  ij,  witk  ererj  branch  of  the  iron  trade ;  and 
bw\tB,  Pont-j-Pool  and  japanned  wares  in  great 
ivctf:  it  hat'ako  a  large  chemical  laboratory. 
Utti  if  the  fanners  in  the  neighbourhood  are  said 
tt  kir  their  forges*  where  thej  work  when  not 
m^ftd  w  the  field.  The  Staffordshire  and  Wor. 
MBibre,  the  Binningham,  and  the  Essington  and 
Wnk;  Canals,  pass  dose  to  the  town,  and  form  a 
•M  about  a  mile  towards  the  north,  by  means 
ft  vtidi  a  communication  is  opened  with  every 
pin  c(  the  kingdom.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832, 
tf  «•»  constituted,  with  Sedgeley,  a  borough,  re- 
tmaf  two  members  to  parliament.  Population, 
a  1^1. 48.060:  with  Sedgeley,  67,508. 

won  AN.  Among  sarages,  a  slave,  in  the 
ItftB  of  ^e  luxurious,  but  half-civilized  East,  a 
r«tptao(M  toy,  in  the  more  refined  countries  of 
rbrrtcfldoe)  alone  is  woman  the  equal  and  compan- 
A  J  ana.  It  is  in  the  Christian  home  only  that 
vwaa  rdfns — the  mother,  sister,  wife  and  friend. 
bus  eoouDon  remark  that,  in  proportion  as  civili- 
KUn  adrinces,  the  respect  and  attention  paid  to 
'*<  aoker  sex  are  increased.  In  the  savage  state, 
tuc  voDsn  nurses  her  young,  prepares  the  food,  and 
Rvnes  the  burdens  of  her  master,  whom  she  follows 
to  w  sad  the  chase,  shares  all  the  privations  and 
^inhkips  of  kis  precarious  life,  without  participate 
ax  is  its  eidtements  and  pleasures,  and  serves  and 
nfm  vithoQt  being  thanked,  rewarded  or  pitied, 
b  t  man  advanced  stage  of  society,  as  in  ancient 
ClTptsad  India,  the  condition  of  woman,  in  private 
Hi,  n  that  of  an  humble  dependant,  lespected  as  a 
■Mher.  bat  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  the  hus- 
hai,  sad,  io  the  higher  castes,  required  to  sacrifice 
heraelf  sftoe  his  tomb.  In  China,  the  women  of 
the  lover  dssses  are  allowed  to  appear  in  public 
vuhoit  rotniat ;  but  all  the  hard  Ubour  is  put 
■poo  tl^ while  the  husband  does  the  lighter  work ; 
the  wiie  dngs  the  plough,  and  the  husband  sows 
the  ««d.  la  the  higher  classes,  the  sex  is  subjected 
to  •  sedosioQ  amounting  almost  to  imprisonment. 
THeteapIcs  are  the  only  places  to  which  they  have 
hrt  tatm.  Elsewhere,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
Im  8^i  of  their  inherent  inferiority :  inhabiting  a 
fciact  set  of  apartments,  not  permitted  to  take 
(hfiracab  at  the  sane  table  as  their  husbands,  re- 
tenof  DO  intellectoal  instruction,  the  degradation 
iapQscd  (ss  is  suppoaed)  by  nature  is  perpetuated 
^  these  laws  which  repress  all  their  energies  o( 
tad  mid  heart.  With  the  two  most  polished  and 
WBtitiBg  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  the  female 
■I  VIS  aa  a  very  different  footing,  but  in  both  less 
iVyrenected  and  less  justly  estimated,  than  with 
ftt  pelitoed  nations  of  modem  times.  Greece, 
d^Aed  OB  the  borders  of  Asia,  then  the  seat  of 
Mxtioa.  preaenta  a  singular  mixture  of  Oriental 
jMacts  with  European  institutions  and  habits. 
•W  coadition  of  the  Oredan  women  accordingly 
l^iBbles  this  general  condition  of  society,  in  a 
■■a  «f  lometlong  of  Eastern  restraint  and  seclu- 
■^  with  somewhat  of  the  moral  virtues  and  briU 
fct  quiities  of  Western  civilization.  Among  the 
^b,  we  find  some  noble  examples  of  womanly 
■■■»»  of  conjugal  love,  and  sisterly  affection,  but 
V*^  of  that  spiritualized  respect  for  the  female 
*  «U  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  nothing 
•'•it  i|itnt  of  gallantry  which  characterized  more 
*^  UiB<-s.  Woman  was  not,  in  Greece,  the 
•*«  snd  refiner  of  society,  the  companion  and 
■**  «f  man.  Homer  represents  women  simple, 
*■■  M  rirtaous;  Sophocles  gives  them  some- 
'^^  rf  «  heroic  cast ;  and,  in  Euripides,  we  find 


some  models  of  female  purity  and  lofty  devotion : 
but  no  where  do  we  discover  that  adoration  of 
female  beauty  which  is  expressed  in  modem  poetry. 
(See  Schlegel,  Upon  the  Representation  of  the 
Female  Character  in  the  Greek  Poets.)  The  Gre- 
cian women  were  secluded  in  their  own  apartments, 
and  passed  their  time  chiefly  in  directing  the  labours 
of  their  female  slaves.  They  rarely  or  never  ap- 
peared in  the  company  of  the  men  ;  and  this  sepa- 
ration  was  carried  so  far  that  the  Grecian  houses 
were  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  in  which  the 
two  sexes  had  distinct  mansions  assigned  them. 
The  part  assigned  for  the  women,  the  gyneceon,  or 
gyneconitis,  was  the  farthest  from  the  street,  and 
usually  in  the  uppermost  rooms.  The  unmarried 
women  were  subjected  to  particular  restrictions, 
and  were  almost  entirely  confined  at  home.  When 
the  women  went  abroad,  or  appeared  in  public, 
they  covered  their  faces  with  veils,  and  were  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  attendants.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  appear  at  the  theatre,  unless  at  the 
representation  of  tragedies ;  but  they  formed  reli- 
gious processions,  and  took  part  in  religious  festi- 
vals. The  want  of  cultivated  females  of  virtue 
was  supplied  by  the  hetctra^  who  were  often  highly 
distinguished  for  their  talents  and  accomplishments. 
(See  Hetara.)  Among  the  celebrated  women  of 
this  class  are  Aspasia,  the  mistress  of  Pericles,  Lais, 
Phryne,  and  others.  (See  Bottiger's  History  of 
the  Female  Sex,  in  the  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  the 
Attisches  Museum,)  The  Lacedaemonian  women 
observed  fashions  quite  different  from  their  neigh- 
bours: their  virgins  went  abroad  barefaced,  while 
the  married  women  covered  themselves  with  veils ; 
the  former  designing  to  get  husbands,  the  latter 
aiming  to  keep  those  they  had.  The  Spartan 
maidens,  says  Plutarch  (Life  of  LycurgusV  exer- 
cised themselves  in  running,  wrestling,  tnrowing 
quoits,  casting  darts,  that  they  might  be  more 
healthy  and  vigorous :  and  they  were  also  accus- 
tomed to  dance  naked  at  solemn  feasts  and  sacrifices. 
When,  however,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  neglect- 
ed, and  the  Spartans  degenerated  from  the  strict 
virtue  of  their  forefathers,  these  practices  contri- 
buted to  render  the  prevailing  licentiousness  more 
universal.  The  Romans  were,  in  many  respects, 
in  advance  of  their  more  polished  neighbours  in  the 
treatment  of  their  women.  The  Roman  women 
appeared  more  in  society  :  they  were  allowed  to  be 
present  at  feasts  and  entertainments,  and  at  public 
spectacles,  and,  in  general,  associated  more  with 
men  than  the  Grecian  women.  They  took  a  more  ■ 
active  part  in  public  matters ;  and  the  institution 
of  the  vestal  virgins  has  no  example  in  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks.  Hence  we  find  many  models  of 
true  feminine  greatness  among  the  Roman  women. 
In  the  period  of  the  republic,  they  lived,  however, 
considerably  retired,  occupied  with  domestic  la- 
bours, and  the  education  of  their  children,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity  of  appearance  and  rigid 
virtue.  But  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  luxury 
and  corruption,  a  great  change  took  place ;  and,  if 
Comelia  may  be  considered  the  representative  of 
free  and  virtuous  Rome,  Messalina  must  be  regarded 
as  the  emblem  of  the  polluted  epoch  of  the  empire. 
The  influence  of  Christianity  gave  woman  a  new 
station  in  society,  broke  her  chains,  and  released 
her  from  the  odious  and  degrading  restrictions  in 
which  she  had  almost  become  the  soulless  thing 
which  she  had  been  represented  to  be.  As  man 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  citizen  of  his  own  country,  and 
felt  himself  to  be  a  citizen-  of  the  world,  so  woman 
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was  restored  to  her  natunl  rights  Other  causes 
cooperated  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  estab- 
lish a  just  and  true  equality  of  the  sexes.  The 
German  or  Teutonic  nations  were  the  first  who  led 
the  way  in  this  revolution ;  and  Tadtus  remarked 
upon  the  estimation  in  which  the  female  sex  was 
held  among  them.  The  age  of  chivalry  shows  the 
effect  of  these  two  influences,  mutually  contribut- 
ing  to  each  other's  developement ;  and  the  whole 
of  Europe  soon  experienced  the  operation  of  these 
causes.  In  fact,  the  very  peculiarities  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  its  spirit  of  love,  of  tenderness,  and  of 
charity,  whojly  unknown  to  the  ancient  nations, 
led  to  a  submission  of  physical  force  and  intel- 
lectual vigour,  to  feelings  of  kindness  and  affection. 
"In  every  age  and  country,"  says  Gibbon,  "the 
wiser,  or  at  least,  the  stronger,  of  the  two  sexes 
has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  confined 
the  other  to  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  domestic 
life.  In  hereditary  monarchies,  however,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  of  modern  Europe,  the  gallant 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  law  of  succession,  have 
accustomed  us  to  allow  a  singular  exception ;  and  a 
woman  is  often  acknowledged  the  absolute  sove- 
reign of  a  great  kingdom,  m  which  she  would  be 
deemed  incapable  of  exercising  the  smallest  employ- 
ment, dvil  or  military.  But  as  the  Roman  empe- 
rors were  still  considered  as  the  generals  and  ma- 
gistrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives  and  mothers, 
although  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Augusta, 
were  ne?er  assodated  to  their  personal  honours ; 
and  a  female  reign  would  have  appeared  an  inex- 
piable  prodigy  in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive  Ro- 
mans who  married  without  love,  or  loved  without 
delicacy  and  respect."  The  exaggerated  spirit  of 
adulation  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  chivalry, 
was  yet  far  from  giving  the  female  sex  its  true  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  age  of  frivolous  gallantry  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  was  a  natural  result  of  the  former.  It  is 
by  observing  a  proper  medium  between  servitude  and 
deification,  by  treating  the  sex  as  women  and  not  as 
slaves  or  goddesses,  by  cultivating  their  minds  and 
hearts,  as  well  as  by  adorning  them  with  the  graceful 
accomplishments,  that  our  own  times  have,  in  some 
measure,  restored  this  part  of  our  race  to  their  rights 
and  duties.  Consult  on  this  subject,  Alexander's 
HUtortf  of  Women  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1779)  ;  and  Segur, 
Let  Femmet  (3  vols.,  1802)  ;  see,  also,  our  articles 
Husband  and  Wife,  Marriage,  Polygamy,  and  Di- 
vorce, 

Wowmn,  in  physiology.  Besides  the  difference  of 
the  sexual  organs,  the  wonum  exhibits  other  pecu- 
liar characters,  which  distinguish  the  sexes.  In  the 
female,  the  head  is  smaller,  the  chest  narrower,  the 
pelvis  broader,  the  limbs  more  delicately  formed  and 
more  rounded,  and  the  gait  peculiar,  on  account  of 
the  breadth  of  the  pelvis.  The  skin  is  soft,  the  hair 
of  the  head  finer  and  longer,  the  muscular  system 
little  developed,  the  voice  an  octave  higher  than 
that  of  the  niale,  and  the  nervous  system  predomi- 
nating: their  sensibility  is  consequently  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  sex.  The  rounded  form  and 
brilliant  whiteness  which  characterise  females,  are 
owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  lymphatic  and  cel- 
lular systems ;  and,  their  sanguineous  system  being 
less  vigorous  than  in  man,  they  are  less  liable  to 
acute  inflammations.  Bom  to  feel  and  to  inspire 
the  kind  and  tender  affections,  they  are  exempt 
from  the  gloomy  and  fierce  passions  which  charac- 
terize the  bilious  temperament ;  and  love,  jealousy, 
and  maternal  affection,  are  the  deepest  springs  of 
emotion  in  the  female  heart.     Their  delicate  and 


peculiar  organization  modifies  the  gnwral  coanc  \ 
disease  with  them,  and  renders  tboa  Bsbk  to  mm 
from  which  the  other  sex  is  exempt.  The  prhac  \ 
puberty  is  more  of^en  attended  by  diassc  a  tW  ij 
male  sex«  It  is  characterized  by  the  devriopOBMSt  \ 
the  breasts,  and  other  physical  chaages,  togcrtk^ 
with  a  general  revolution  in  the  tastes  mi  U-*\:^ 
of  the  individual.  (See  Puberty,  and  C^oarmi^ 
Ripe  for  the  burden  of  maternity,  the  wuw  ^ 
comes  a  mother  only  through  sufferings  aad  f am^ 
The  mother  is  exposed  to  yet  new  nakdirs  m\ 
nurse ;  and,  when  nature  calls  the  child  to  «fhl^ 
sources  of  nourishment  (see  Weamtrng),  to  arv  n'i 
and  precautions  for  herself  and  her  infant.  Hai  A 
passed  these  successive  periods  of  life,  at  tWapc  { 
forty-five  or  fifty,  another  change  of  th«  tjnem  ^4 
ceeds,  attended  with  so  many  danger*^  thae  t^ 
epoch  has  recdved  the  name  cif  the  *^  critical  af-j 
The  physical  changes  which  now  take  plan  i^ 
often  accompanied  with  an  unfisToaiaUe  Muj 
change,  and  both  combine  to  render  mart  ^ 
gerous  the  maladies  to  which  this  period  b  partn 
larly  liable.  Great  care  should  now  be  takes  t«  \ 
warmly  clothed,  to  avoid  violent  txdtemtmtK  \ 
enjoy  pure  and  wholesome  air ;  and,  this  pr^ 
passed,  the  health  becomes  confirmed,  tad  hit 
often  prolonged  to  an  advanced  age. 

WOMB.     See  Utenu. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  8t^w.  >i 
Seven  Wondere. 

WOOD.  (For  the  structure  of  wood,  icr  tW  i 
tide  PlanU  ;  for  the  use  of  wood  as  foci  kc  /WJ 
We  shall  now  give  the  character  of  some  of  the ) '4 
dpal  sorts  of  wood  used  in  the  arts.  TW  t* 
preceding  the  account  of  the  fancy  woods  is  ahni<i 
from  Bigelow's  Technology. 

OaA»  are  generally  distinguished  far  c^ 
strength,  but  are  coarse-grained  and  prone  to  ««:^ 
and  crack,  under  changes  from  moisture  to  ^«#1 
The  oak  is  prized  iu  ship  building  bejood  aat  ^ 
tive  timber.  The  white  oak  (qmemu  mibm,  u  r) 
ployed  for  the  keels,  side-timbers,  and  plaakt  of  H 
sels,  also  for  frames  of  houses,  mills,  tad  Mftrk  aH 
requiring  strength ;  for  wagons,  parts  of  csrrjrl 
ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  instrnmeirts.  La'^ 
quantities  are  consumed  for  the  staves  andho»7>l 
casks,  for  which  they  furnish  one  <»f  the  hni:  ^ 
terials.  The  bark  of  the  bUck  oak  (</u£rcmM  tm-\ 
ria)  furnishes  the  quercitron  used  by  djcrs.  H^ 
of  the  spedes  of  oak  are  employed  in  taaatf  f .  « 
they  all  furnish  a  valuable  fueL 

Hickory,  or  WalmU.  The  wood  of  the  di*pi| 
species  of  walMit  or  hickory  {juglaut,  at  emrym 
eminently  distinguished  for  weight,  ti— utji.  a 
strength.  It  has,  however,  important  defrct^ 
warps  and  shrinks  greatly.  deca)s  rapidly  wWn  i 
posed  to  the  weather,  and  is  very  liable  to  the  j 
tacks  of  worms.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  B«i 
used  for  house  or  ship  building,  but  is  chif4i  ij 
ployed  for  minor  purposes,  where  &trer.s:th  h  \ 
chief  requisite,  as  in  the  teeth  of  milUwbcek,  wrtj 
of  presses,  handspikes,  capstan  bara.  bows,  ^i 
and  handles  of  tools.  As  fuel,  the  hickory  nj 
mands  a  higher  price  than  any  other  wood. 

A$h,  The  white  ash  (frarimmM  Ameriemwm\  4 
some  other  spedes,  are  ot  great  utility  ia  tk<  a« 
Ash  wood  is  strong,  elastic,  tough  ard  licht, « 
splits  with  a  straight  grain.  It  is  abo  dara^U  t 
permanent  in  its  dimensions.  It  fumbhet  th#  m 
roon  timber  used  in  light  carriages,  for  the  tfai 
frames,  springs  and  part  of  the  wheels.  Flat  k4«^ 
boxes,  and  the  handles  of  many  tztttraaut^i  \ 
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mkdit.  It  is  almost  the  only  material  of  oars, 
Mi  of  poUeyt,  deats,  and  similar  naval  imple- 
uaun  pUces  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

ik  The  coounon  American  elm  (ubnvs  Ame- 
rim]  ii  Talaed  for  the  toughness  of  its  wood, 
vUiioffl  not  readily  split.  On  this  account,  it 
tebdf  osed  for  the  naves  of  carriage  ivheels. 

iimt.  The  common  locust  {robinia  pteudaca- 
«  iioneof  the  hardest,  strongest,  and  most  valu- 
tim  d  Aaerican  nati  ve  trees.  The  larger  pieces  of 
Dtinber  are  osed  in  ship-building,  and  the  smaller 
pKet  tn  in  great  request  to  form  the  treenails  or 
!■  vhich  omfiDe  the  planks  to  the  timbers.  Lo- 
an wood  is  exceedingly  durable,  when  exposed  to 
A«  ttsther,  and  forms  excellent  fuel. 

Wild  cktrrf-tree.  The  wood  of  this  tree  (prv- 
«o  nr^iatsaa)  is  of  a  deep  colour,  hard,  durable, 
■i  when  properly  seasoned,  very  permanent  in  its 
M*  mi  diroensons.  In  the  manufacture  of  cabi- 
«  work,  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cheap  substitute 
fa  iH&ogan  y. 

Betrk  The  wood  of  the  red  beech  (fagus  fer-  ' 
njoMi)  n  Kable  to  decay  when  exposed  to  alter-  j 
utt  aoBture  and  drjmess.  It  does  not,  however,  I 
m£ij  virp,  and,  being  smooth-grained,  it  is  used 
far  Hoe  Buoor  purposes,  such  as  the  making  of 
r'ancs  Itiu  and  card-backs.  It  forms  a  very  good 
£hL  ' 

BtMwwrf.  The  American  linden  or  bass-wood-  ' 
tn?  {tdia  Americaita)  produces  a  fine-grained  wood, 
«M  ii  rcry  white,  soft,  light  and  flexible.  It  is 
vwtbei  employed  for  furniture,  but  its  chief  use 
a  to  foni  the  panels  of  coach  and  chaise  bodies,  for 
**H*  iu  lenUlity  makes  it  well  suited. 

Td^^^nt  {HriodendroH  tulipifera).  The  boards 
^thmtttetn  sold  under  the  name  of  white-wood, 
■»<  erroBeouly  under  that  of  poplar.  Its  wood  is 
■owh,  fiBc<grained,  easily  wrought,  and  not  apt 
to  rp&t.  It  is  used  for  carving  and  ornamental 
•*k.  nd  for  some  kinds  of  funiiture. 

^^p^  The  rock  maple  (^acer  sacckarimtm),  and 
•fw*!  other  species,  afford  wood  which  is  smooth, 
t^putand  hard.  It  is  much  used  for  cabinet 
ntwe,  and  b  a  common  material  for  gun-stocks. 
1W  wood  b  some  of  the  old  trunks  is  full  of  min- 
•t  wegnlaritjes,  like  knots.  These,  if  cut  in  one 
■wtiaa,  exhibit  a  spotted  surface,  to  which  the 
^^  of  hirttt  eye  maple  is  given ;  while,  if  cut  in 
•the*  direction,  they  produce  a  wavy  or  shaded 
|*>^  oDed  curled  maple.  This  hist  effect,  how- 
ler, a  Borc  frequently  produced  by  a  mere  ser- 
i^'**  Arection  of  the  fibres.  The  distinctness 
Jike gnin  may  be  increased  by  robbing  the  sur- 
■>  with  filated  sulphuric  add.  Maple  wood 
■■ » |ood  fuel.  It  is  not  very  lasting  when  ex- 
^  lo  the  weather.  The  sap  of  the  rock  maple, 
■|rf  oae  or  two  other  species,  yields  sugar  on  be- 

^^'  The  white  or  paper  birch  (hetula  papy- 
^;  hv  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  maple, 
^>  appropriated  to  the  same  uses.  Its  cuticle 
**^  huk  is  made,  by  the  Indians,  into  canoes. 
J  wr  white  birch  {S.  popuUfolia)  is  a  perisb- 
*  t»e  of  little  value.  The  black  birch  {B.  len- 
*>^*ovB  £or  ita  aromatic  bark,  affords  a  firm, 
^^^  daik-coloured  wood,  much  valued  for 
?*»^  md  sometimes  used  for  screws  and  im- 
reqniring  strength.  The  yellow  birch 
is  applied  to  the  same  us^s  as  the  last, 
~  iDod  foeL 
.^  The  pines  exceed  all  native  trees  for  the 
•■■  "d  tviety  of  their  uses.     The  white  pine 
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(pinus  atrobus)  has  a  very  tall,  straight  trunk,  the 
wood  of  which  is  light,  soft,  homogeneous,  and 
easy  to  work.  It  is  remarkably  exempt  from  the 
common  fault  of  timber — that  of  decaying  in  the 
open  air,  and  of  changing  its  dimensions  with 
changes  of  weather.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  ex- 
tensively  employed  for  most  of  the  common  pur- 
poses of  timber.  The  pitch  pine  (pinus  palustris, 
L.)  yields  vast  quantities  of  tar  and  turpentine. 
Its  wood  is  appropriated  to  the  same  objects  as 
that  of  the  white  pine,  but  is  harder  and  stronger, 
and  therefore  preferred  for  planks,  spars,  floors, 
decks,  &c.  Many  other  species  of  pine  exist,  par- 
taking qualities  like  those  already  described,  but 
most  of  them  harder  than  the  white  pine. 

Spruce.  The  black  and  white  spruce  belong  to 
the  race  of  trees  coimnonly  ca]led}?rs.  They  are 
both  valuable,  but  the  black  spruce  (pinus  nigra) 
unites,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  qualities  of  strength, 
elasticity  and  lightness,  together  with  the  power  of 
resisting  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  is  much 
sought  after  for  the  smaller  spars  of  vessels,  such 
as  the  boom^  yards,  and  topmasts. 

Hemlock.  The  hemlock-tree  (pinut  Canadensis) 
is  inferior  to  the  other  firs  in  quality,  though  it 
grows  to  a  large  size.  It  is  coarse-grained,  often 
twisted,  and  cracks  and  shivers  with  age.  It  fur- 
nishes an  inferior  sort  of  boards,  used  in  covering 
houses.     Its  bark  is  valuable  in  tanning. 

White  cedar.  This  tree  (jcupresms  thvyoides) 
occupies  large  tracts  denominated  cedar  swamps. 
The  wood  is  soft,  smooth,  of  an  aromatic  smell, 
and  internally  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  permanent  in 
shape,  and  very  durable,  and  esteemed  as  a  material 
for  fences.  Large  quantities  of  shingles  are  made 
of  it.  It  is  a  favourite  material  for  wooden  wares, 
or  the  nicer  kinds  of  coopers'  work. 

Larch.     The  larch  (pinus  ndcrocarpa)  wood  is 
strong,  elastic  and  durable,  and  is  highly  prized,  in 
places  where  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  obtained,  ' 
for  naval  and  civil  architecture. 

Willow.  The  most  common  kinds  of  salix  or 
willow  is  soft,  light  and  spongy.  Willow  charcoal  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The  osier, 
and  some  other  species,  with  long  slender  shoots, 
are  extensively  cultivated  to  form  wicker  work,  such 
as  baskets,  hampers,  and  the  external  coverings  of 
heavy  glass  vessels. 

Mahogany.  In  th@  manufacture  of  cabinet  fur- 
niture, mahogany  (swietenia  mahagoni)  has  taken 
precedence  of  all  other  kinds  of  wood.  Its  value 
depends  not  so  much  on  its  colour  as  on  its  hard- 
ness, and  the  invaluable  property  of  remaining  con- 
stant in  its  dimensions,  without  warping  or  crack- 
ing,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The  same 
qualities  which  render  it  suitable  for  furniture  have 
given  rise  to  its  employment  for  the  frames  of 
philosophical  instruments,  and  of  delicate  machin- 
ery. Mahogany  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies 
and  different  parts  of  Spanish  America. 

BoX'U-ood.  The  box-tree  (frtums  sempervirens) 
wood  is  of  a  well-known  yellowish  colour,  hard, 
compact,  smooth,  tough,  and  not  liable  to  crack. 
Musical  and  wind  instruments  are  commonly  made 
of  it;  also  mathematical  measuring  instruments. 
The  handles  of  many  tools,  and  various  articles  of 
turners'  work,  consist  abo  of  this  material.  Wood 
engravings  are  cut  upon  the  end  of  the  grain  of 
box-wood. 

Lignum  vita.  The  wood  of  the  guaiacvm  offici- 
nale is  employed  iu  the  arts  under  this  name.  It 
is  dark-coloured  at  the  heart,  strong,  exceedingly 
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hard,  and  so  beary  as  |o  sink  in  water.  It  is  im- 
pregnated  with  resin,  and,  on  this  account,  durable 
in  liquids.  Handles  of  tools,  boxes  of  gudgeons, 
wheels  of  pulleys,  castors,  balls,  stopcocks,  oiallets, 
&c.,  are  made  of  it.  It  is  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  some  of  the 
principal  woods  used  in  cabinet  work,  taken  from 
the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

Fanqf  Woods.  Even  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage  of  the  arts,  mankind  appear  to  have  made  use 
of  the  bright  or  variegated  colours  of  wood,  to  give 
beauty  both  to  thefr  dwellings  and  their  furniture. 
The  temple  built  by  king  Solomon  was  overlaid, 
on  the  inside,  with  boards  of  cedar — **  all  was  cedar ; 
there  was  no  stone  seen" — and,  among  the  most 
ancient  specimens  of  ornam^tal  furniture  that  are 
to  be  met  with,  we  find  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  heighten  the  effect  by  the  contrast  of  vari- 
ous  kinds  of  wood.  Though,  both  in  the  materials 
and  the  designs,  these  are  inferior  to  the  produc- 
tions of  modern  art,  many  of  the  cabinets  which 
are  still  preserved  have  much  higher  claims  to  no- 
tice than  their  mere  antiquity.  In  all  these  works, 
a  veneer,  or  thin  plate  of  the  fancy  wood,  is  laid 
down  in  glue  upon  a  surface  of  a  plainer  description. 
This  process  is,  of  course,  cheaper  than  if  the 
whole  work  were  made  of  the  solid  fancy  wood. 
The  beauty  of  fancy  wood  arises,  in  many  sorts, 
from  its  being  cross-grained,  or  presenting  the 
fibres  endways  or  obliquely  to  the  surface.  These 
different  positions  of  the  fibres,  as  well  as  their 
different  colours  in  grained  woods,  give  a  clouded 
and  mottled  variety  to  the  surface ;  and,  when  some  j 
of  the  parts  are  partially  transparent,  as  in  the  case  I 
with  fine  mahogany,  the  surface  gives  out  a  play  of 
different  tints,  as  the  observer  shifts  his  place,  or  > 
the  light  falls  upon  them,  and,  consequently,  is  re-  ' 
fleeted  at  different  angles.  When  mahogany  was 
first  introduced  as  a  cabinet  timber,  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  dark-coloured,  hard,  and  straight- 
grained  trees,  which  are  now  used  for  chairs  and 
other  articles,  in  which  the  solid  timber  is  prefer-  I 
red ;  and  on  that  account,  mahogany  was  not  much  , 
used  in  combination  with  other  woods.  When,  ' 
however,  its  great  value  was  known — the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  cut,  the  improvement  that 
Tarnish  gives  to  its  colours,  the  firmness  with  which 
it  holds  in  glue,  and  the  improvement  which,  when 
properly  taken  care  of,  it  gains  in  time — it  was 
found  that  good  mahogany  was  much  too  valuable 
a  timber  for  being  used  solid,  and  it  began  to  be 
employed  as  the  staple  timber  in  veneering.  Other 
foreign  woods,  some  of  them  lighter  and  others 
darker,  were  employed  for  borders  and  omamenu ; 
but  mahogany  was  used  for  the  body  of  the  work ; 
and  when  it  came  to  be  so  used,  a  great  revolution 
was  effected  in  the  art  of  cabinet-making.  On  the 
first  introduction  of  mahogany,  the  saoie  process 
was  resorted  to,  that  had  before  been  practised 
with  the  walnut  and  other  woods,  and  effect  was 
sought  to  be  produced  by  quartering  panels,  form- 
ing them  of  gyrony*  of  sectors,  with  the  grain  in 
opposite  directions,  and  other  fantastic  and  unna- 
tural  arrangements ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  a  better 
taste  was  introduced,  and  the  object  was  to  make 
the  whole  surface  have  the  same  appearance  as  if  the 
work  had  been  made  solid  out  of  the  rich  timber. 
Thb  was  one  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a 
purer  style ;  but  the  continuity  of  the  surface  was 
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•  A  tma  of  heraldry.  In  wUch  a  iUeM  to  fonMd  In  Mctora 
from  tke  cratxv. 


Still  interrupted  by  iQ-sorted  addirioas.  T^ 
breadth  of  the  mahogany,  which  woaU  is  tf»j 
have  been  beautiful,  wss  broken  hj  hmd^  a^ 
strings  of  other  «wood,  without  niiick  rrpvd  to  '^ 
harmony  of  the  colours ;  and  thus  that  akich,  *.ij 
the  veneer  alone,  would  have  beea  c^atie  ^ 
classical,  was  reduced  to  a  piece  of  pscch-war^ 
The  veneering,  whether  done  in  aiah«gi*y  or  m\ 
other  wood,  was,  at  first,  very  expeMtn.  Tk 
veneers  were  cut  by  the  hand ;  and  thu  tW  p*^ 
cut  off  was  of  unequal  thickneM  in  dtiEeneart  pM^j 
the  wood  was  mangled  by  the  operatioa  of  cu-..^ 
and  the  finest  pieces,  which,  as  has  bcca  aa,^  ti 
cross-grained,  or  have  the  fibres  across  thru  taws 
ness  were  always  in  danger  of  being  br«k«m.  J 
had  been  found  that  veneers,  laid  upon  good  hi4^ 
of  timber,  whether  of  the  naore  eoarte  i 
or  of  any  other  kind,  were  better,  in  poiat  1 
beauty  and  of  standing  without  warping,  t' 
timber ;  but  the  cutting  of  the  veneen  by  the  Uri 
was  very  laborious,  and  wasted  the  tioiber.  m  tM4 
though  the  plan  was  a  good  one,  it  was  expca*  9\ 
When  the  harder  and  more  unmanageable  ifrc^ 
of  fancy  woods  came  to  be  used,  the  dUBcnlti  b^ 
expense  were  further  increased ;  and  though  art 
beauty  and  variety  were  imparted  to  cahuwi  far^ 
ture,  they  were  imparted  at  a  correspaodu«  a 
crease  of  expense.  Nor  was  it  till  the  iareatiaa  ^ 
machinery  for  the  cutting  of  wood  into  trmtn,  ^ 
Mr  Brunei,  that  we  had  the  full  advantage  ti  u 
beautiful  art  of  veneering.  The  naehxaery  %M 
for  this  purpose  consuts  of  circular  awi,  drif  tm  ^ 
mechanical  power;  and  they  have  so  tfiaum^h^ 
the  price  of  cutting  reneers  that  the  Aviag  »  U 
mense.  The  quantity  of  veneer  that  can,  by  ana 
of  these  machines,  be  sawed  out  of  a  givca  ^aarri 
of  timber,  is  astonishing.  Those  who  arc  rcekaa^ 
respectable  cabinet-makers  do  not,  in  gcaccal,  «?j 
to  have  more  than  eight  or  nine  thirkiwMs  oat  i 
the  inch ;  but  those  who  manufacture  farvtan  !^ 
occasional  sale,  and  are,  in  coosequence,  ia^iir^i 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  timber,  and  the  dvmV^^ 
of  their  work,  often  have  the  inch  rvt  imto  &ht4 
or  sixteen  thicknesses.  Veneering  in  faaey  vwi^ 
has  sometimes  been  compared  to  gilding  mi  m 
iog ;  but  the  process  does  not  gain  by  tht  cem;^ 
son,  as  the  covering  of  one  wood  with  asothrr » 
much  nearer  approach  to  solidity  than  the  eavrr^ 
of  one  metal  with  another  While  the  cabia^ 
article  is  kept  in  such  a  state  that  the  glna  is  a^ 


dissolved,  the  covering  of  beautiful  wood  don  i 
wear  out ;  and  thus,  with  a  vast  aaving  in  thri 
costly  nuiterial,  there  is  the  saoM  durahOitT  i 


nothing  but  that  material  had  bees  naed  iot  t^ 
whole.  There  is  another  advantage  is  tlw  wm 
fancy  vroods  on  the  surface — the  body  of  the  art u^ 
upon  which  the  fancy  wood  is  laid  can  be  mm 
better  put  together  than  if  it  had  forsed  the  t\ 
ternal  part  of  the  article.  Where  that  it  tW  <^ 
dovetails,  or  mortises,  cannot  be  wedgtd  wtth^ 
an  external  seam ;  but,  in  veneering,  the  hedy  | 
the  article  can  be  put  together  with  ercry  ^eri 
of  care  and  strength,  and  the  vcoeer  will  hadt  tj 
whole. 

MahogoMf  is  of  universal  use  for  funttwe.  fn 
the  common  tables  of  a  village  inn  to  the  afyew^ 
cabinets  of  a  regal  palace.  But  the  |etwrnl  mi^ 
tion  of  this  wood  renders  a  nice  selectaoa  nccew* 
for  those  articles  which  are  costly  and  fwhioM-| 
The  extensive  mano£srture  of  pianoUiHtrs  I 
much  increased  the  demand  for  oaahogaay.  ^paa.| 
mahogany  is  decidedly  the  most  bcaatifv] ;  bin  4 
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oMMljr.  j€i  not  Tery  often,  the  Honduras  wood 
»  d  ngoUr  briUkncy ;  and  it  u  then  eagerly 
Hi^  lor,  to  be  employed  in  the  most  expensive 
dbH  vorlL  A  short  time  ago,  Messrs  Broad- 
vwi  ittioguished  English' makers  of  piano-fortes, 
pn  Ak  eoonoous  sum  of  £3000  for  three  logs  of 
mkffBf.  These  logs,  the  produce  of  one  tree, 
ymmA  iboat  fifteen  feet  long,  and  thirty-eight 
Ma  wide.  They  irere  cut  into  veneers  of  eight 
tiaiach.  A  new  species  of  mahogany  has  been 
M^  ifitrodoced  in  cabinet  work,  which  is  com- 
ndj  csUed  Gaaibia.  As  its  name  imports,  it 
mma  froa  Africa.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  colour,  but 
hm  Bot  retain  it  so  long  as  the  Spanish  and  Hon- 
4dm  woods. 

7W  wood  most  in  use  for  cabinet  work,  next  to 
■ikfisy,  is  rote-wood.  The  name  of  this  species 
if  w«)d  B  derived  from  its  fragrance ;  and  it  has  long 
kn  kiowQ  to  the  cabinet-makers  of  England  and 
fnaa.  It  was  first  introduced,  it  is  said,  from  the 
Uc  of  Cyprus;  thou^  the  great  supply  now  comes 
fivB  BaxiL  The  width  of  the  1<^  imported  into 
larM  avetsges  twenty-t  wo  inches,  so  that  it  must 
b  tk  prodoce  of  a  considerable  tree.  The  more 
C^iaci  the  darker  parts  are  from  the  purple-red, 
«U  Conns  the  groond,  the  more  is  the  wood 
mctaed.  It  is  ordinarily  cut  into  veneers  of  nine 
to  a  iach,  sad  is  employed,  in  this  way,  for  all  the 
Ivpf  iinitiire,  soch  as  tables,  but  solid  for  the  legs 
if  ebirmahles  and  cabinets. 

^■•sorf  is  generally  used  for  small  cabinet 
VBcb^  wd  kt  b(MtieringB  to  those  which  are  larger. 
U  M  extniiely  hard.  The  tree  which  produces  it 
B  fBsQ,  as  the  sticks  are  seldom  brought  to  Eng- 
hn^  Birt  tbn  five  inches  wide,  and  four  feet  long. 
bs  eolov  it  of  a  chocolate  ground,  with  bladi 
vuDi,  wrtiBfi  running  into  the  finest  lines,  and 
A  ocWn,  man  spread  over  the  ground,  as  in  rose- 
J^  The  botanical  name  of  the  tree  which  pro- 
«ttf  tiis  wood  is  not  known.  It  comes  from  BraziL 
»■'  k«e  we  should  remark  the  exceedingly  imper- 
fattstcof  oar  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  spe- 
•''•'tiees  which  produce  the  fiuicy  woods,  so  ex- 
•■■Trif  ised  in  cabinet  work.  The  attention  of 
■•■■tf  who  have  described  the  productions  of 
Mk  Aaeriea  and  Anstnlasia,  from  which  these 
!■■■«*  come,  has  not  been  directed  to  this  point : 
M  ^  eoanerdal  dealers  in  these  woods  have  paid 
ftrcfmitoiL 

'  ^^^mod^  principally  used  in  forming  borders  to 
itok,  is  which  the  lar|^  woods  are  employed,  is 
taaeb  hard  and  extremely  heavy.  Its  colour 
■■pue  red,  not  so  clouded  as  mahogany.  The 
^^  wrives  in  England  in  logs  of  about  nine  feet 
^  W  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  wide.  The 
■J*^  produces  it  is  not  known  in  botanical 
^"ptioo,  but  it  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

Ta^^pHPM^  would  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
-■^e  exceeding  the  character  of  a  shrub ;  for 
*^a  to  sticks  of  about  five  inches  diameter, 
S*f  ■ore  than  four  feet  in  length.  It  is  very 
*****  of  •  clouded  red  and  yellow  colour.  Its 
P^^  ate  is  in  bordering,  though  it  is  employed 
*2>fier  srtidea,  such  as  caddies  and  ladies'  work 


b  the  produce  of  a  large  tree,  and  is 

to  logs  of  two  feet  wide.     It  is  a  cheap 

I  S^*' ^  employed  in  large  work,  as  tables. 

!  Zy*^wi  to  sooMwliAt  gaudy,  being  composed  of 

I  *y^w  a  white  ground,  clouded  with  black,  and 

y.^tfy  contrasted,  as  its  name  imports,  de- 

"*%«il  to,  from  the  colours  of  the  Zebra. 


Coromandel-wood  is  used  in  large  works,  like 
zebra  and  rose-wood.  It  is  inferior  to  rose-wood 
in  the  brilliancy  and  division  of  its  colours,  having 
a  dingy  ground,  and  sometimes  running  into  white 
streaks.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is  of  a  large  size. 
Satin-wood  is  well  known  for  its  brilliant  yellow 
colour,  with  delicate  glowing  shades.  It  is  now 
not  much  used  in  cabinet  work.  The  timber  ar- 
rives in  logs  two  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  feet 
long. 

Sandal-wood  is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  with 
brilliant  waves  of  a  golden  hue,  not  unlike  the 
finest  Honduras  mahogany.  It  is  about  the  same 
size  as  satin-wood. 

Ambot/na-wood  is  now  very  much  used  in  cabinet 
work.  It  is  of  various  colours,  and  the  shades  are 
generally  small.  It  arrives  in  logs  of  two  feet  wide. 
Snake-wood  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  deep-red  co- 
lour, with  black  shades.  It  is  principally  used  for 
bordering  and  small  work. 

Hare-wood  something  resembles   satin-wood  in . 
the  arrangement  of  its  waves,  but  its  colour  is  dif- 
ferent, being  of  a  ligh^brown  ground. 

Botany  bay  oak  forms  very  beautiful  furniture. 
The  ground  is  a  uniform  brown,  with  large  dark 
blotches. 

Ebony  is  also  much  used.  Of  the  several  cabinet- 
makers woods  bearing  this  name,  there  are  the 
African  diflf  ebony,  which  is  black,  with  a  white 
spot;  and  the  spotted  ebony,  a  very  beautiful 
wood,  and  extremely  hard,  (more  so  than  the  com- 
mon ebony),  of  which  the  ground  is  black,  with 
brown  and  yellow  spots. 

Ack^-wood  to  the  produce  of  a  large  tree,  and  is 
of  a  cinnamon  colour. 

Canary-wood  is  of  a  golden  yellow. 
Purple-wood,  which  has  been  lately  introduced, 
is  of  a  purple  colour,  without  veins.  This  appears 
to  be  the  produce  of  a  thorn  of  tropical  countries, 
being  only  four  inches  wide.  These  three  woods 
have  been  little  used  in  furniture,  but  have  been 
lately  employed  in  mosaic  floors. 

Bird^i-eye  maple  (its  appearance  is  described  in 
its  name),  which  has  also  been  so  employed,  to  a 
narrow  and  long  wood. 

Calamander-wood.  There  is  a  very  beautiful 
wood  of  this  name  growing  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  and  of  singular- 
ly  remarkable  variety  and  admixture  of  colours.  It 
is  very  diflficolt  to  describe  thto ;  nay,  impossible  to 
convey  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  shades  run  into  one  another. 
The  most  prevailing  of  these  is  a  fine  chocolate 
colour,  now  deepening  almost  into  absolute  black, 
now  fading  into  a  medium  between  fawn  and  cream 
colours.  In  some  places,  however,  the  latter  tint 
to  placed  in  more  striking,  though  never  quite  in 
sudden,  contrast  with  the  richest  shades  of  the 
brown.  The  variations  are  sometimes  displayed  in 
clustering  mottles,  sometimes  in  the  most  graceful 
streaks.  There  to  not,  however,  any  thing  in  the 
least  gaudy  or  fantastic  in  the  general  result.  It 
certainly  arrests  the  eye,  but  it  to  from  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  intermingled  colours,  not  from  any 
undue  ahowiness.  This  wood  takes  a  very  high 
poltoh.  It  is  wrought  into  chairs,  and  particularly 
into  tables,  and  even  large  folding-doors  have  been 
made  of  it. 

Partridge,  leopard,  and  porcupine  woods  are  very 
rarely  used.  Their  names  are  derived  from  a  sup- 
posed similarity  of  their  colours  to  those  of  the  ani- 
mals whose  denominations  they  bear. 
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WOOD,  Anthont,  an  eminent  English  antU 
qiiary  and  biographer,  bom  at  Oxford,  in  16S2,  en- 
tered of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  1647.  Having 
gradoated  M.  A.,  he  set  himself  to  transcribe  the 
monumental  inscriptions  and  arms  of  the  parishes 
of  Oxford,  and,  in  1660,  obtained  permission  to 
consult  the  registers  and  other  records  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  Schools'  Tower.  These  researches, 
added  to  others  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  the 
Cotton  library,  produced  the  materials  for  his  Hi)i- 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  copy  of  this  work,  which  he  had  compiled  with 
greater  industry  than  skill,  was  purchased  of  him 
by  the  university  for  100  pounds.  It  was  vrritten 
in  English ;  but  as  it  was  thought  proper  that  it 
should  appear  in  I^tin  for  the  information  of  for- 
eigners, it  Mras  translated  into  that  language,  under 
the  inspection  of  doctor  Fell,  and  published  at  the 
Oxford  press,  under  the  title  of  Historia  et  Anti- 
quitate$  UnivertitatU  OxonienM  (2  vols.,  folio.) 
Of  this  version  he  often  complained,  as  exhibiting 
various  mistakes  and  omissions.  In  1691,  appeared 
his  more  popular  and  important  work,  Athena  Ox- 
onienaet,  or  an  account  in  English,  of  almost  all 
the  writers  educated  at  Oxford,  and  many  of  those 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  A  prosecution 
was  soon  after  instituted  against  him  in  the  vice- 
chancellor's  court,  for  an  imputation,  in  this  work, 
affecting  the  character  of  the  deceased  earl  of 
Clarendon ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  expulsion  un- 
til he  should  formally  recant  it.  His  work  affords 
valuable  materials  for  biography.  He  died  in  1695, 
and  left  his  books  and  papers  to  the  university  of 
Oxford.  A  third  edition  of  his  Athena  Oxamemset, 
corrected  from  the  author's  manuscripts,  and  con- 
tinued, appeared  under  the  superintendence  of  doctor 
Bliss  (1813—1817,  3  vols.,  4to.) 

WOOD,  RoBEBT,  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Riverstown,  in  the  county 
of  Meatb.  in  1716.  In  1751,  he  made  the  tour  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  in  company  with 
Bouverie,  and  Dawkins,  and,  at  his  return,  pub- 
lished a  splendid  work  in  folio,  entitled  the  Ruins 
of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tadmor  in  the  Desert  (fol., 
1753),  being  an  account  of  the  ancient  and  present 
state  of  that  place,  with  fifty-seven  elegant  engrav- 
ings; republished  in  Paris  in  1819  (4to.)  This 
was  followed  by  a  similar  Description  of  the  Ruins 
of  Balbec,  with  forty-six  plates  ( 1757).  In  1759,  he 
was  appointed  under  secretary  of  state  by  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  at  which  time  he  was  preparing  for  the  press 
his  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  which 
did  not  appear  until  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Putney,  in  1771.  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man; the  latter  by  Heyne,  with  a  preliminary 
essay. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING.  Some  account  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  article  Engraving ;  subdivi- 
sion, Engraving  on  Wood,  See  also  the  article 
Printing.  We  add  here,  that  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  wood-cuta  is.  that  they  may  be  printed 
by  the  same  process  as  common  letter-press.  In  a 
copperplate,  as  may  be  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 
the  parts  which  are  intended  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion  upon  the  paper  are  cut  into  copper,  so  that, 
after  the  ink  is  spread  over  the  engraving,  it  has 
to  be  rubbed  from  all  the  prominent  or  uncut  por- 
tion of  the  surfisce,  in  order  that  it  may  remain 
only  in  these  hollows.  Several  disadvantages  re- 
sult from  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  plate  is  very 
soon  worn,  or  the  fineness  of  the  lines  impaired  by 


this  coetinoal  abrasion.*  Secondly,  froa  tW  m 
thod  of  inking  being  so  different  froa  tki  wkxft  I 
used  in  printing  letter-prett,  where  the  parti  1 
the  type  that  make  the  impretdoo,  art  the  {rorj 
nences  and  not  the  hollows,  and  the  tak«  tke^ 
fore,  is  allowed  to  remain  where  it  nataraDj  adhfrc 
on  being  applied  by  the  ball  or  roller,  the  oopf«i 
plate  engraving  must  always  be  printed  by  itwli 
and  generally  on  a  separate  page  from  the  Irtirt 
press.  The  only  way  of  giving  both  oa  the  |id 
page,  is  to  subject  the  paper  to  two  soeecww  m 
pressions,  which,  besides  the  inconvenicBcc  of  tft 
operation,  almost  always  produces  an  aaptrsi 
effect  from  the  difference  of  colour  in  the  two  .lA 
ings,  and  the  difficulty  of  adjustment.  A  wm^ 
cut  has  none  of  these  disadvantages.  As  tW  ta 
pression  is  to  be  made  by  the  proaiinent  parts  | 
the  wood,  these,  which  receive  the  ink  dtmii 
from  the  roller,  are  allowed  to  retain  it,  jost  m  i 
the  case  of  ordinary  types ;  and  there  is,  thcrt H 
nothing  of  that  process  of  robbing  at  every  infrn 
sion,  which  so  soon  wears  out  a  copper-plate.  Tk 
consequence  is,  that  while  rarely  more  thaa  t« 
thousand  impressions  can  be  taken  from  a  te^ 
engraving  before  it  requires  to  be  reto«cW4. 
wood-cut  will  yield,  perhaps,  fifty  thottsasd.  ^U 
the  latter,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ts  ^ 
inked,  admits  of  being  set  up,  if  necessary,  jostU 
any  of  the  other  types,  in' the  midst  of  a  comU 
page,  and  so  of  being  printed  both  in  the  asort  m 
venient  place,  and  without  any  separate  pram 
The  block  must,  of  course,  for  this  pvpov.  i 
made  very  exactly  of  the  same  thickness  or  tffi 
as  the  other  types,  along  with  which  it  is  plaeW 
In  a  *•  Book  of  Trades,**  published  at  Fraakfar.  I 
1654,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  i^v 
wood-cuts  from  the  designs  of  Jost.  Ansoa,  iWi 
is  a  representation  of  the  /brwuckmeider  cr  mm 
cutter.  He  sits  at  a  table  holding  the  Mock  u  h 
left  hand,  upon  which  he  is  cutting  with  a  «z^ 
graver  in  his  right.  Another  graver,  and  a  tsn  i 
googe  or  chisel  lies  upon  the  table.  If  w  «9l 
the  work-room  of  a  wood-engraver  of  tW  pnwi 
day,  we  shall  find  the  instruments  by  which  W 
surrounded,  nearly  as  few  and  as  simple.  M 
block  rests  upon  a  flat  circolar  leather  rMhina  Vi 
with  sand ;  and  this  so  completely  aaswen  tj 
purpose  of  holding  the  block  firmly,  and  yH  Ca  \ 
ing  it  to  be  moved  in  every  directioa,  that  r, 
expressively  called  the  wood-cutter's  third  U* 
His  catting  instroments  are  of  three  sorts  i 
first,  which  is  called  a  graver^  is  a  luatmi  ■ha,i 
tool,  used  for  outlines  and  fine  tints ;  the  9k^ 
called  a  tcauper,  which  presents  a  triaofvlsr  f«J 
and  edges,  is  used  for  deeper  and  hoMcr  ver| 
and  the  third,  which  is  a  flat  tool  or  chiael,  it  f| 
ployed  in  cutting  away  those  parts  of  the  W^ 
which  are  to  be  left  entirely  light.  There  i 
several  varieties  of  site  in  these  took,  Wt  < 
understood  that  the  best  artists  employ  the  ir«i 
tools.  Upon  the  block,  which  present?  a  perSfl 
smooth  surface,  the  design  has  previovily  b^ 
drawn,  in  most  cases  with  a  black-lead  pcocsl,  '^ 
draughtsman,  who  is  generally  an  artist  dnr 
from  the  wood-engraver.  It  is  the  bvsiiiefli  of 
cutter,  as  we  have  before  mentioiied,  to  Isarr 
the  lines  upon  the  block  which  the  dr«a^»^ 
has  traced  with  his  pencil ;  and  to  do  thtt,  ht 
course  cuts   away  all  the  parts   which  form  I 
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ipai  Wtweea  tiie  farious  lines  of  the  drawing,  i 
Tk  Boo  tbot  fUnd  ap,  as  it  is  called,  in  relief; 
oi  fico  ink  is  applied  to  tbem  by  tbe  printer,  in 
ue  ve  way  at  be  applies  it  to  bis  metal  types, 
t^  ansfer  tbe  ink  to  tbe  paper  placed  over  tbem 
wfot  hong  saljected  to  an  adequate  pressure.  We 
i^nention  tbat  in  tbis,  as  in  every  otber  spe- 
»fl(  engrsring,  the  drawing  upon  tbe  wood  is  a 
mmt  of  tbe  oligect  copied,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
mmr  sbowi  the  reverse  of  tbe  human  counte- 
:««;  when  tbe  impression  is  taken  from  tbe  en- 
pfog^,  the  object  is  correctly  represented,  in  tbe 
■aevayu  the  reflection  of  any  object  in  a  second 
ccTw  placed  opposite  the  first  would  also  give  it 
nmedf. 

Tbe  wood  which  is  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  en- 
pifoj^  u  that  of  tbe  box-tree.  A  considerable 
fmaikf  of  box  is  imported  into  this  country,  as 
<k  tree  with  ns  scarcely  ever  reaches  a  sufficient 
ML  The  best  logs  are  shipped  from  Odessa,  but 
my  few  are  adapted  for  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  wood- 
ornrcr,  and  the  inferior  qualities  are  chiefly  used 
tortoTBery.  The  blocks  for  engraving  are  cut  di- 
wfUf  across  the  grain,  so  that  not  many  trees  fur* 
^  pieces  sufliciently  large  for  some  wood-cuts, 
tU  m  that  case  two  or  even  three  smaller  pieces 
vr  fitted  together  with  great  exactness.  Tbe 
pria  of  box  for  engravers  has  advanced  consider- 
tU;  whhta  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  tbe  increas- 

^  *tWMd, 

WOODBINE.     See  Honeysuckle. 

WOODBRIDGE ;  a  market-town  in  the  county 

<^  SalUk,  seventy-seven  north-east  by  east  from 

LosioL   k  if  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity, 

('lontly  Btaated  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  river 

^^^bce,  m  tbe  slope  of  a  hill,  which  commands  a 

fis*  new  down  tbe  river  to  its  influx  into  tbe  sea. 

Tbe  tovB  eoBfists  of  two  principal  streets,  a  spa- 

^"^  sfBrv  called  Market  Hill,  and  several  narrow 

(TTtttf  tad  laaes,  well  paved  and  lighted.     The 

rim  Bear  its  mouth  is  called  Woodbridge  Haven. 

>ad  is  asrigahle  for  vessels  of  120  tons  burden  up 

t*'  tbe  town,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  traffic 

•nb  Loodoli,  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  tbe  continent, 

*d  hm  several  docks  for  building  vessels,  with 

'WodioM  wharfs  and  quays.     The  principal  ex- 

^vti  are  com,  flour,  and  malt-;  and  the  imports 

•i,  titiber,  foreign  wine,  spirits,  grocery,  drapery, 

<sd  iroaoioogery.     Tbe  shipping  is  greatly  on  the 

■mie.    Population  in  1831,  4769. 

WOODCHUCK,     See  Marmot, 

WOODHOUSELEE.     See  1\ftler, 

WOODPECKER  (pieuM),     TheSe  birds  have  a 

^  *^  angahtf    bill,   wedge-shaped    at  tbe   apex, 

1  ^"^t*  9t,  in  a  few  species,  slightly  arcuate,  and 

I  nnabed  with  feathers  at  tbe  base.     Tbe  tongue 

■J«ft  worm-like,  capable   of  being   protruded 

I  "rvd  (he  beak,  and  terminates  in  a  horny  and 

I  *7  *tate  point,  barbed  with  reflexed  spines,  like 

■  vrvw,  aod  serves  to  transfix  insects.     This  ope- 

^'■n  is  accomplished  by  the  peculiar  form  of  tbe 

*  ^?s>d(s,  the  two  brandies  of  which  are  prolonged 

*'*'tbe  sknll,  paasiog  over  the  summit,  till  they 

,   ^^  the  base   of  tbe  bill,  and  a  corresponding 

!   ^Gskr  arraogemeot.      The  tarsi  are  short  and 

*^;  the  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind,  long- 

^(ivith  strongs,  compressed,  hooked  nails,  every 

^  *%i>ted  Cor  clinging.     Tbe  tail,  besides,  serves 

^^^n^se  of  a  thii^  member,  having  the  shafts  of 

^^ifters  stiff,  elMtic  and  projecting,  acting  tke 

^  ^^  s  bracket  tn  supporting  tbe  bird,  when 

***■»  award  agaiitst  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     Tbe 


species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
tbe  globe  ;  at  least  in  all  that  are  covered  by  forests. 
They  cling  to  tbe  trunks  of  trees,  holding  their 
bodies  upright,  and  strike  boles  in  tbe  bark,  in 
search  of  insects  which  take  shelter  in  tbe  crevices. 
They  nestle  in  holes  of  trees,  which  they  excavate 
by  repeated  blows  with  their  beaks.  Some  occa- 
sionally feed  on  fruits  and  berries.  Their  plumage 
is  very  much  varied,  composed  of  tbe  most  striking 
colours,  blue  only  excepted.  There  are  numerous 
and  very  beautiful  species  in  tbe  United  States, 
such  as  tbe  ivory-billed,  pileated,  hairy,  downy, 
Carolina,  red.headed,  red-cockaded,  and  yellow- 
bellied.  Tbe  golden-winged  woodpecker,  or  flicker, 
is  remarkable  for  having  tbe  bill  slightly  arcuated. 
In  Canada  and  tbe  extreme  northern  parts  of  tbe 
United  States,  a  species  is  found  having  but  three 
toes ;  and  others  exist,  in  the  East  Indies,  having 
tbe  fourth  toe  very  short,  or  merely  rudimentary. 
WOODS,  Lake  of  the.  See  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
WOODSTOCK ;  a  borough  and  market-town 
of  England,  in  Oxfordshire,  sixty-two  miles  west- 
north-west  from  London.  Woodstock  has  two 
manufactures,  those  of  polished  steel  and  gloves ; 
tbe  former  much  decayed!  tbe  latter  was  begun 
here  about  seventy  years  ago.  Population  in  IfSl, 
1380.  Previous  to  tbe  passage  of  tbe  reform  act 
in  1832,  it  returned  two  members  to  parliament, 
who  were  chosen  by  about  400  voters.  By  that 
act  it  was  deprived  of  one  member. 

WOOL;  a  term  used  very  indefinitely.  It  is 
applied  both  to  the  fine  hair  of  aninuils,  as  sheep, 
rabbits,  some  species  of  goats,  tbe  vicugna,  &c., 
and  to  fine  vegetable  fibres,  as  cotton  (tbe  German 
name  of  which  is  tree-wool^  BaumwoUe),  In  this 
article,  however,  we  refer  only  to  the  wool  of 
sheep,  a  substance  which,  from  the  earliest  periods, 
has  been  of  primary  importance,  because  it  has  al- 
ways formed  tbe  principal  material  of  tbe  clothing 
of  mankind  in  most  temperate  regions.  What 
Columella  says  (lib.  viii,  cap.  2),  still  remains  true* 
Post  majores  quadrupedes,  oviUi  pecoris  secunda  ra- 
tio est,  quet  prima  sit,  si  ad  utilitatem  magnitudinem 
refer  as.  Nam  id  pradpue  nos  contra  frigoris  violen- 
tiam  protegit ;  corporibusque  nostris  liberaliora  pro- 
bet  velamina.  We  have  given,  in  the  articles  Sheep, 
and  Sheep-Raising,  some  historical  and  other  in- 
formation on  this  interesting  subject,  and  must  re- 
fer tbe  reader  to  tbat  article,  as  forming,  in  some 
degree,  one  whole  with  tbe  following.  On  those 
parts  of  the  sheep  where  wool  does  not  grow,  it  has 
hair,  like  other  animals,  as  on  tbe  nose  and  tbe 
lower  part  of  tbe  legs.  Those  parts  of  tbe  skin 
which  cover  flesh,  always  produce  wool  in  the 
healthy  state  of  tbe  animal.  The  fibres  of  tbe 
wool  are  either  straight  and  lank,  or  crooked  and 
interlaced.  Tbe  division  into  locks,  formed  by  the 
coherence  of  the  single  fibres,  varies  in  every  species 
of  wool,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  staple.  Tbe 
body  of  wool,  which  is  shorn  in  connexion  from  one 
animal,  is  called  a  fleece.  If  we  imagine  a  fleece 
spread  out,  tbe  wool  of  tbe  bead,  the  legs,  tbe 
belly,  and  tbe  tail  (which  is  tbe  worst),  form  tbe 
exterior  parts  or  margin.  The  wool  of  the  same 
animal  differs  much  on  tbe  various  parts  of  tbe 
body  :  tbat  on  tbe  back  and  tbe  sides  is  tbe  best. 
Tbe  great  difference  in  tbe  wool  of  different  sheep 
depends,  in  general,  upon  their  descent,  tbe  crosa- 
ing  of  breeds,  climate,  food,  and  manner  of  living, 
and  among  tbe  individual  animals  of  the  same  breed, 
upon  age,  sex,  and  outward  circumstances.  Tbe 
wool  is,  therefore,  divided  into  coarse  wool,  which 
0  2 
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is  long,  either  Mtriigbt  or  irregularly  curled,  and 
fine  wool,  which  it  regularly  curled.  There  are 
again  many  8ubdi?iuons.  In  Spain,  the  sheep  are 
sorted  before  the  washing,  then  shorn,  and  at  last 
the  wool  is  washed.  It  comes  into  the  market 
divided  into  four  sorts :  r^bui^  prima^  tegomia  and 
Urcera,  The  Saxon  wool  is  also  divided  into  four 
sorts:  eUctoralj  prima,  Meamda  and  tertia.  To 
sort  the  wool  requires  much  practice,  in  order  to 
discern  minute  differences  that  are  quite  inappreci- 
able by  common  observers.  Frequently  eight  or 
ten  different  kinds  are  found  in  a  single  fleece ;  and 
if  the  best  wool  of  one  fleece  be  not  equal  to  the 
finest  sort»  it  is  put  with  a  second,  third  or  fourth, 
or  a  still  lower  class,  of  an  equal  degree  of  fineness 
with  it  The  best  English  native  short  fleeces, 
such  as  the  fine  Norfolk  and  South  Down,  are  gene- 
rally divided  by  the  wool-sorter  into  the  following 
kinds,  all  varying  in  fineness,  viz.  1.  prime;  2. 
choice ;  3.  super ;  4.  head ;  5.  downrights ;  6.  se- 
conds ;  7.  fine  abb ;  8.  coarse  abb ;  9.  livery ;  10. 
short;  coarse,  or  breech  wool.  The  relative  value 
of  each  varies  according  to  the  greater  demand  for 
coarse,  fine  or  middle  cloths.  Fine  Merino  wool, 
upon  healthy  and  full-grown  aninuUs,  grows  within 
a  year  from  one  to  two  inches,  generally  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches.  As  the  fineness  of  the 
wool  is  a  very  important  quality  (though  softness 
h  equally  so),  '*  wool-measures"  have  been  invent- 
ed. One  of  these,  that  of  A.  C.  F.  Kdhler  and  K. 
Hoffmann,  two  German  gentlemen,  measures  a 
hundred  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  at  once :  they 
are  put  into  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  pressed  by  a  peculiar  apparatus,  vrith  a 
weight  of  about  three  Leipsic  pounds,  till  the  maxi- 
mum reaction  of  their  elasticity  is  reached,  and  the 
result  is  indicated,  sixty  times  magnified,  on  a  semi- 
circle divided  into  degrees.  Mr  Kdhler  has  vmt- 
ten  a  pamphlet  on  the  use  of  this  instrument,  and 
Mr  Hoffmann  makes  them  for  sale  in  Leipsic  The 
^rice  of  one  is  forty  Saxon  dollars.  The  softness 
of  the  fibre,  as  already  observed,  is  of  great  import- 
ance. It  does  not  depend  on  fineness,  and  consists 
of  a  peculiar  feel,  approaching  to  that  of  silk  or 
down.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  two  pieces 
of  cloth,  made  of  two  kinds  of  wool  equally  fine, 
but  one  distinguished  for  its  softness,  and  the  other 
for  the  opposite  quality,  is  such,  that,  with  the 
same  process  and  expense  of  manufacture,  the  one 
will  be  worth  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  than  the  other.  Mr  Bakewell  maintains  that 
the  degree  of  softness  depends  principally  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep  are  fed ;  that 
sheep  pastured  on  chalk  districts,  or  light,  calcare- 
ous sod,  usually  produce  hard  wool ;  while  the  wool 
of  those  that  are  pastured  on  rich,  loamy,  argiUace- 
ous  soils,  is  always  distinguished  by  its  soiftness. 
The  Saxon  wool  is  generally  softer  than  the 
Spanish.  Hard  wools  are  all  defective  in  felting 
properties.  The  felting  property  of  wool  is  known 
to  every  one.  The  process  of  hat-making,  for 
example,  depends  entirely  upon  it.  The  wool  of 
which  hats  are  made  is  neither  spun  nor  woven ; 
but  locks  of  it,  being  thoroughly  intermixed  and 
compressed  in  warm  Mrater,  cohere,  and  form  a  solid, 
tenacious  substance.  Whole  tribes  use  felted  wool 
for  cloth.  Cloth  and  woollen  goods  are  made  with 
us  from  wool  possessing  this  property :  the  wool  is 
carded,  spun,  wovfn,  and  then,  being  put  into  the 
fulling-mill,  the  process  of  felting  takes  place.  The 
strokes  of  the  mill  make  the  fibres  cohere:  the 
piece  snljjected  to  the  operation  contracts  in  length 


and  breadth,  and  its  texture  I 
and  uniform.  This  prooe«  is  eawTrt»l  to  t>« 
beauty  and  strength  of  woollen  doth.  B«t  iW 
long  wool,  of  which  stuffs  and  worsted  goods  v 
made,  is  deprived  of  its  felting  propertiea.  This  .• 
done  by  passing  the  wool  through  healed  inn 
combs,  which  t«ke  away  the  lamm^,  or  ieatheri 
part  of  the  wool,  and  approximate  it  to  the  natarr 
of  silk  or  cotton.  Long  or  combing  wool  aey  w%n 
in  length  from  three  to  eight  inches.  TW  t^orur 
combing  wools  are  principally  used  for  hose,  md 
are  spun  softer  than  the  long  combing  vooU ;  tie 
former  being  made  into  what  is  called  kmrd,  aad  tw 
latter  into  $oJi  worsted  yam.  Short  wool  is  Mf 
in  the  cloth  manufacture,  and  is,  therefore,  frefKa*- 
ly  called  clothing  wool.  It  may  rmry  ta  kafi 
from  one  to  three  or  four  inches :  if  it  be  loagcr.  z 
requires  to  be  cut  or  broken  to  prepare  it  Cor  th^ 
manu&cture.  In  clothing  wool,  the  ooUmt  oI  tar 
fleece  should  always  approach  as  nradi  «s  pomiUt 
to  the  purest  white ;  because  such  wool  ia  mot  m'.} 
necessary  for  cloths  dressed  white,  but  for  aU  doct* 
that  are  to  be  dyed  bright  colours,  fo€  whidi  a  dor 
white  ground  is  required  to  give  a  due  degree  c 
richness  and  lustre.  Some  of  the  Eagrlisk  iw 
woolled  sheep,  as  the  Norfolk  and  Sootk  Devi 
have  black  or  gray  (aces  and  legs.  In  aU  svi 
sheep  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  gray  wool  m. 
some  part  of  the  body,  or  to  prodaee  scmm  fr»* 
fibres  intermixed  with  the  fleece,  whidi  ifdm  Ur 
wool  unfit  for  many  kinds  of  white  goods :  im 
though  the  black  hairs  may  be  too  few  aad  aiait. 
to  be  detected  by  the  wool-sorter,  yet,  wkca  ?i' 
cloth  is  stoved,  they  become  visible,  iorwaia^  red- 
dish spots,  by  which  its  colour  is  mwek  iB|«W 
The  Herefordshire  sheep,  which  have  whHc  fam 
are  entirely  free  from  this  defect,  and  yield  a  f 
without  any  admixture  of  gray  hairs, 
ness  of  the  wool  is  an  important 
The  Spanish  wool,  for  example,  is  always  woomti 
after  it  is  shorn,  as  stated  above ;  whereas  tke  wee! 
of  many  other  countries  is  only  impeiiectly  rahei 
previously  to  its  being  shorn.  In  eooseqanrr  cd 
which,  it  is  said  that  while  a  pack  of  Bagtiik  cloth- 
ing wool,  of  240  pounds  weight,  will  waste  abac-; 
seventy  pounds  in  the  manufacture,  the  saae  ^bbo^ 
tity  of  Spanish  wool  will  not  waste  more  tfrvi 
forty-eight  pounds.  Cleanness,  therefore.  uami>^ 
ject  of  much  importance  to  the  buyer.  Whitrac*^ 
of  fleece  is  of  less  importance  in  the  loog  eoashL*^ 
than  in  clothing  wool,  provided  it  be  free  frasa  rrs« 
hairs.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fleece  has  a  Anrt 
brown  colour,*  called  a  winter  Mtdn^  which  is  a  ssp-i 
indication  that  the  wool  is  not  in  a  thoroughly  9omM 
state.  Such  fleeces  are  carefully  throwii  mmx  ^ 
the  wool-sorter,  being  suitable  only  for  fOo4s  tha^ 
are  to  be  dyed  black.  The  fineness  of  hnvy  cm  V 
ing  wool  is  not  of  so  much  cooseqociice  as  its  srt^J 
qualities.  We  have  already  spoken,  in  the  artirl^ 
Sheept  of  the  deterioration  of  British  wool  ^vm 
the  raising  of  fine  mutton.  The  better  tki 
meat,  the  coarser  the  wooL  However,  wk9at  thi 
average  weight  of  a  fleece  of  the  German  Ms*  a^ 
breed  is  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  pnaads.  tki^ 
of  a  fat  Leicester  sheep  is  from  eight  to  asae  ptmmd»\ 
and  thus  the  large  fleece  sooMwfaat  makes  s^  t>^ 
loss  of  fineness  by  increase  of  weight,  so  thsA  :t  i 
probable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dcdbw  m  tk\ 
price  of  wool,  taking  into  aocoont  thm  grrm^4 
weight  of  the  carcass  and  the^^reater  wciglR  of  t^ 
fleece,  sheep  produce  more  at  present  to  the  Bnto«^ 
fanner  than  at  any  former  pertod.     AetarSa^  «4S 
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tiU^  Ibraied  bj  order  of  the  lords*  committee  of 
189^  mtd   pafalifbed  in  their  report  on  the  wool 
te;  fMition,  the  qmntity  produced,  on  an  average 
•ffBKi.in  England,  is  111,160,560  pounds:  the 
■pirtition  was«  in  1828, 29,122,447  pounds,  mak- 
df  •  total  of  140,283,007  pounds  for  every  year's 
r—irrprtop  and  exports  in  the  shape  of  manufac- 
t«d  goods.     In  Germany,  the  fine  wool  produced 
^  flcpiifingly  increased  since  1815,  or  since  peace 
ask  place.      We  have  spoken  of  the  history  of 
tin  hrancfa  of  industry,  in  Germany,  in  the  article 
Shem.    We  only  add,  that,  from  papers  laid  before 
ike  nritiah  parliament,  it  appears,  that  for  the  year 
«i£iig  Janumry  5,  18^,  there  were  imported  from 
Ooaaay  23,110,822  pounds  of  wool,  which,  calcu- 
ktcd  at  an  mveiage  of  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  inakes  a 
rrtom,  from  England  alone,  of  £1,733,311,  13s. 
lAwitttng  only  one  half  more  for  the  wool  exported 
to  Franee,    the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Poland   and 
i^vitscrlaad,  and  assuming  that  the  internal  manu- 
^ctnrcs  of  Germany  consume  one  half  of  the  wool 
prodaeed,  wbich  is  short  of  the  truth,  the  result 
will  give  £5,199.934,  19s.  of  annual  value,  created 
b^  tlie  growth  of  wool  now  raised,  instead  of  the 
vortUcsB  hair  produced  upon  the  old  indigenous 
»accf  of  Germany,  which  was  scarcely  in  sufficient 
qamtitj  to  supply  the  peasantry  with  worsted  pet- 
ticaau  and  stockings.     It  is  not  only  in  Saxony 
tkat  iae  wool  is  raised :  in  Silesia,  Moravia,  Aus- 
tria Proper,  Bohemia,  also  in  Hungary,  &c,  noble 
4ocki  have  sprung  up.  Until  the  elector  of  Saxony 
mtifed  a  present  of  a  small  Merino  flock  from  the 
bsf  of  Span,  about  thirty  years  since,  the  only  fine 
wod  ksowB  was  the  Spanish  wool,  which  at  that 
tiiae  was  sapplied  to  En^^d,  France  and  the 
Ifetheiisnds  for  their  fine  cloth  manufactures.  Un- 
fisrtuBsicly  far  the  Spanish  flock-masters,  the  cap- 
^tas  of  Aapdeon's  armies  which  invaded  Spain, 
dfwe  semml  of  the  finest  flocks  into  France ;  and 
B8>y  othen  were  killed  or  dispersed  by  the  various 
parties  which  ravaged  that  country  during  the  con- 
tcrt  Ibr  its  dominion.     So  completely  were  they 
ieitroyed,  and  the  original  system  of  keeping  the 
•bcey  \osty  in  the  convulsions  of  that  period,  that 
the  wool  has  degenerated  into  a  quality  not  worth 
•ore  thso  one  third  of  that  of  tiie  same  stock  of 
Aeep  IB  Gemany.      The  following  table,  taken 
ftm  the  Ea^ish  custom-house  returns  of  imports, 
«ffl  Aow  the  efle^  of  this  transfer  of  the  Merino 
Weed  froa  Spain  to  Germany : — 

la  nm.         ISM.  1817. 

491,300    3.80M46    23,007.198  poonda. 
7,79«,7U   9,334,991      iJMOfia 

h  1900,  the  ports  of  both  countries  were  open  to 
laffiah  commerce,  as  well  as  at  the  two  latter 
pBiods;  so  thai,  in  hct,  the  progressive  increase 
tf  AportatKms  Crom  Germany,  and  the  decrease 
fcoB  Spun,  are  the  best  possible  tests  of  the  revo- 
htioa  wUch  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  posi- 
fo  of  these  two  countries  as  respects  the  wool 
•imtion.  A  table  below  shows  the  difierent 
^m.  Bat  not  Germany  only  has  become  a  rival 
^  Spaaa :  two  distant  colonies  of  England  may 
■■  vie  with  both— .New  South  Wales  and  Van 
>J«tB*s  Land.  In  the  year  1795,  a  small  flock 
■TAaep,  not  exceeding  one  doxen,  was  carried  to 
••  wer  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  from  the 
^jt  St  Good  Hope.  From  these  sprung  the  vast 
■•*»  wfcich  now  exist  there.  The  quantity  of 
Ipdded  for  a  long  time  was  too  small  to  form 
■^  to  Eaghrod;  but,  hi  1804,  some  Meri- 
'  from  the  king's  flock  at  Windsor, 


were  sent  out ;  and  such  a  prodigious  increase  of 
sheep  took  place,  that  whilst,  in  1806,  only  245 
pounds  of  wool  were  imported  into  England  from 
New  South  Wales,  in  1837, 4,606,915  pounds  were 
imported  from  that-  colony,  and  2,453,610  pounds 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  making  in  all  7,060,525. 
Saxony  sheep  have  also  been  imported  into  the 
colony,  direct  from  Germany,  and  such  is  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  or  herbage,  or  both,  that  they  thrive 
amazingly,  and  every  year  seems  to  add  to  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wool.  It  is  thought,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  Britain  i;vill  derive  the  whole  of  her  supplies 
of  foreign  wool  from  this  part  of  the  globe.  Sheep- 
farming  now  constitutes  the  chief  employment  and 
dependence  of  the  New  South  Wales  colonist. 
Some  possess  15,000  or  20,000  sheep.  These  are 
divided  into  separate  flocks,  more  or  less  numerous, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  pas- 
ture. The  work  of  the  shepherd  is  very  severe, 
especially  in  the  more  sterile  parts  of  the  colony. 

^  The  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  wools  of  the 
diflferent  countries  in  the  London  market,  is, — 
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0    to    6 

and      ^  Prima.       .     .. 

«    . 

SUeiia,       Secmida, 

9    . 

iTertim      .      .. 

6    . 

Auatrim    -JKlector, 

0    . 

Bohemia    f  Prima,     .     .. 

4    . 

and       fSecunda, 

9    . 

HuninuT,  j  Tertia,    .      .. 
Lunbs', 

a   . 

6    . 

Pieces, 

6    . 

Fribj,          . 

3    . 

SpanUhTLeoDesa,    .      '    .*.' 

6    . 
0    . 

Segovia,            .           .     .. 

0    . 

Soriana, 

10    . 

Caceres,                      .    .. 

0    . 

Seville, 

8    . 

10 

ESSf' .  •     •  •• 

4    . 

Australian,  best.  .          .    .. 

0    . 

2d  and  inferior,  . 

21    . 

Lambs',                    .    .. 

2     . 

Van  Diemen's  Land, 

Greasy  and  inferior,     .. 

9    . 

Clean  and  better, 

a  . 

Eng.  Merino,  washed. 

9    . 

In  the  grease, 

none. 

SoathDown, 

0    . 

.    1 

Goats' wool,  Turkey, 

4    . 

.    1 

According  to  a  work  by  M.  Temaux,  Paris,  1827f 
on  sheepkbreeding  and  the  wool  trade  in  France, 
the  Spanish  wool  was,  forty  years  ago,1lie  dearest. 
Since  1794,  but  particularly  since  1804,  its  price 
has  sunk  considerably,  whilst  that  of  Saxon  wool 
has  risen.  In  1804,  a  kilogramme  of  the  best 
Spanish  wool  cost  twenty-four  francs;  in  1827,  only 
nine  francs;  the  best  French  wool  at  the  first 
period,  eighteen  francs,  at  present,  twenty  francs ; 
and  Saxon  electoral  wool,  at  the  first  period,  six- 
teen francs,  at  present,  thirty-four  francs. 

Ah  aecotmt  of  the  qwmtUg  of  Sheep  and  Lamb^  Wool  im^ 
ported  into  and  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
yean  1835  and  1836 ;  alto  an  account  of  the  Britith  WooQen 
ManmfacturtM  exported  in  each  of  the  tame  ffeart:-^ 

1835.  1896. 
Sheep  and  Lambs'  Wool  Imported  42,209,949  lbs.  44,272,390  Ow. 
Foreign  Sheep  and  Lambs'  Wool 

reexported                    .             4,101,700  ..  613,707  .. 

Foreign  Sheep  and  Lambs'  Wool  1  o  a^  nt><  «  1 1 1  o»a 

remaining  under  Bond  Dec  31st  f '•***'"  '•  «»»'».»«.. 
British  Sheep  and  Lambs*  Wool 

exported                            .          4,642,604  ..  3,942,407  .. 
Woollen  and  Worsted  Tarn,  Ac 

exported                                        2  357,336..  2.546,177.. 
Value  of  British  WooUen  Mann- 

foctures  exported                      £6.840^1  £7,689353 

As  England  is  the  great  woollen  mart — the 
following  table  of  exports  and  imports  will  afford 
some  idea  of  the  relative  production  of  wool  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world. 
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wt  infbmifttioii,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
English  pubtUcations  on  this  subject,  which 
itTeral  able  treatises  od  the  question  of  the 
mi  tnde.  Various  German  and  French  treatises 
tim  tkcM  be  mentioned ;  as  Wagner's  Contribu- 
tum  ts  the  Knowledge  and  Treatment  of  Wool 
mi  Skep  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1821);  F.  B.  Weber, 
Oi  ik  Raising  of  fine  and  noble  Wool  (Breslau, 
189);  J.  M.  baron  von  Ehrenfels,  On  the  Elec- 
oni  Sheep  and  Electoral  Wool  (Prague,  1822]) ; 
Ckiat.  Charks  Andre,  Latest  Views  on  the  Rais- 
isrof  Wool  and  Sheep,  taken  from  three  French 
Watat  (Prague,  1825,  4to.) ;  Sheep  and  Wool, 
kj  imfimor  Ribbe  (Prague,  1825) ;  Petri's  Whole 
^1^  of  SKcep-Breeding,  kc.  (Vienna,  1825,  2 
nk,  2d  ed.);  The  latest  and  roost  interesting 
5«Cke8  respecting  a  Knowledge  of  the  finer  Kinds 
cf  Sheep  aod  Wool,  by  the  same  (Vienna,  1829)  ; 
()«  the  Wool  Trade  of  Germany  in  1829,  by  Eisner 
I  i'iSO) :  all  of  these  works  are  in  German :  further, 
MmHom  Traiti  svr  Laime,  by  riscount  Perrault  de 
Joteapi  (Pferis,  1824} ;  Hutmre  de  V Introduction 
Jn  MoiOotu  A  Laime  fine  dEtpagne  dans  let  differs 
Etsts  dt  tEmrope,  fcc,  by  M.  C.  P.  Lasteyrie 
I  ?am,  I8QSh  ;  Notice  sw  VAmSlioratUm  des  Trou- 
fteMx  de  MmUtm»  em,  France,  by  G.  L.  Temaux 
(Fifii,  1827).  The  reports  on  the  trade  in  the 
Bcwly^cfccted  wool  markets  at  Berlin,  Breslau, 
Stettin,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Nuremberg,  &c.,  pub- 
Gsbed  IB  the  AUgewteine  Zeitung,  are  also  of  much 
iaicTeit.    See  the  next  article. 

WOOLLENS.  The  fibres  of  wool,  being  con- 
torted sad  elastic,  are -drawn  out  and  spun  by 
wmkner$  m  some  respects  similar  to  that  used  for 
eotten,  bat  difoing  in  Tarious  particulars.  Li  the 
frHcdiagartide,  it  is  mentioned  that  there  are  two 
•orts  of  wool  which  afford  the  basis  of  different 
Una,  the  Ung  wool  or  worsted,  in  which  the 
Sbns  an  mdered  parallel  by  the  process  of  comb- 
ia&  the  iwterial  of  which  camlets,  bombazines, 
ite^  are  made,  and  the  short  wool,  prepared  by 
^3fSag,  like  eotton,  which  is  used,  in  different  de- 
frees  of  fiaenesa,  for  broadcloths,  flannels,  and  a 
aiHatade  of  other  &bric8.  This  wool,  when 
oHed,  is  fiimied  into  small  cylindrical  rolls,  which 
vc  joined  together,  and  stretched  and  spun,  by  a 
AUmg  or  roving  nnachine,  and  a  jenny  or  mule,  in 
UtI  of  whidi  the  spindles  are  mounted  on  a  car- 
f^r,  which  passes  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as 
to  mtUk  the  material,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
tvated.  Do  account  of  the  roughness  of  the 
ihret,  H  is  necessary  to  cover  them  with  oil  or 
peue,  to  enable  them  to  move  freely  upon  each 
c*W  daring  the  spinning  and  weaving.  After  the 
^Mh  is  woren,  the  oOy  matter  is  removed  by 
Moaring;  in  order  to  restore  the  roughness  to  the 
feces  preparatory  to  the  subsequent  operation  of 
hfiof. — In  artidet  which  are  oiade  of  long  wool, 
tti  teztwc  is  complete  when  the  stuff  issues  fi'om 
^  loom.  The  pieces  are  subsequently  dyed,  and 
t  gka  is  eoramanlcated  to  them  by  pressing  them 
*Uaw«  heated  metallic  surfaces.  But  in  cloths 
*ds  of  short  wool,  the  web,  when  taken  from  the 
boa,  ii  looae  and  open,  and  requires  to  be  submit- 
S*d  to  another  operation,  called  fuUing  (q.  v.),  by 
lAid  the  fibres  are  made  to  felt,  and  combine 
■^  doKly.  (See  Felting.)  By  this  process,  the 
^4  is  redaoed  in  its  dimenaons,  and  the  beauty 
■ditabifity  of  the  texture  are  greatly  improved. 
^  twAuLy  to  become  thickened  by  fulling,  is 
g"^  to  ww>l  and  hair,  and  does  not  exist  in  the 
A*  oC  aitton  or  flao.     It  depends  on  a  certain 


roughness  of  these  animal  fibres,  which  permits  mo* 
tion  in  one  direction,  while  it  retards  it  in  another. 
It  thus  promotes  entanglements  of  the  fibres  which 
serve  to  shorten  and  thicken  the  woven  fabric. 
Before  the  cloth  is  sent  to  the  fulling-mill,  it  is 
necessary  to  cleanse  it  from  all  the  unctuous  matter 
which  was  applied  to  prepare  the  fibres  for  spinning. 
The  nap  or  downy  surface  of  broad  cloths,  is  raised 
by  a  process,  which,  while  it  improves  the  beauty, 
tends  somewhat  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
texture.  It  is  produced  by  carding  the  cloth  with 
a  species  of  burrs,  the  fruit  of  the  common  tei|sel, 
(dipsacus  fullonuni),  which  is  cultivated  for  the 
purpose.  This  operation  extricates  a  part  of  the 
fibres,  and  lays  them  in  a  parallel  direction.  The 
nap,  composed  of  these  fibres,  is  then  cut  off  to  an 
even  surface,  by  the  process  of  shearing.  This  is 
performed  in  various  ways :  but,  in  one  of  the  most 
common  methods,  a  large  spiral  blade  revolves  ra- 
pidly in  contact  with  another  blade,  while  the  cloth 
is  stretched  over  a  bed,  or  support,  just  near  enough 
for  the  projecting  filaments  to  be  cut  off  at  a  uni- 
form length,  while  the  main  texture  remains  un- 
injured. 

Manufacture  of  Woollens.  In  England,  the  arts 
of  spinning  wool  and  manufacturing  the  yam  into 
doth,  were  undoubtedly  introduced  by  the  Romans. 
The  manufacture  of  broad  cloths  was  established 
soon  after  the  year  1200,  if  not  previously.  But 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  Flanders  being,  at  this 
period,  and  long  after,  in  a  comparatively  advanced 
state,  English  wool  was  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  Bruges  and  other  Flemish  dties,  whence  fine 
doths  and  other  products  were  brought  back  in 
exchange.  Edward  III.  invited  over  Flemish  wea- 
vers, fullers,  dyers,  and  others.  Shortly  after  the 
first  emigration  of  Flemings,  or  in  1337,  an  act 
was  passed,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  any  doths 
made  beyond  sea,  and  prohibiting  the  export  of 
English  wool.  From  that  period,  the  manufacture 
has  always  been  regarded  as  of  primary  importance. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  there  were  many, 
though  unfounded,  complaints  of  the  decay  of  the 
manufacture :  and  by  way  of  encouraging  it,  an  act 
was  passed,  ordering  that  all  persons  should  be 
buried  in  woollen  shrouds.  This  act  preserved  its 
place  in  the  statute  book  for  more  than«130  years. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Mr 
Gregory  King  and  Doctor  Davenant  (Davenant's 
Works,  Whitworth's  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  233),  estimat- 
ed the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  in  England  at 
£2,000,000  a  year ;  and  they  supposed  that  the 
value  of  the  wool  (including  that  imported  from 
abroad)  was  quadrupled  in  the  manufacture,  mak- 
ing the  entire  value  of  the  woollen  articles  annu- 
ally  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  £8,000,000, 
of  which  about  £2,000,000  were  exported.  In 
1700  and  1701,  the  offidal  value  of  the  woollens 
exported  amounted  to  about  £3,000,000  a  year. 
Owing  to  the  vast  increase  in  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  country,  the  manufacture  must 
have  been  very  greatly  extended  during  the 
last  century ;  but  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  exports  has  been  comparatively  inconsider- 
able. At  an  average  of  the  six  years  ending 
with  1799,  the  annual  offidal  value  of  the  ex- 
ports was  £3,544,160  a  year,  being  an  increase  of 
only  about  £540,000  on  the  amount  exported  in 
1700.  The  extraordinary  increase  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  soon  after  1780,  and  the  extent  to 
which  cotton  artides  then  began  to  be  substituted 
I  for  those  of  wool,  though  it  did  not  occasion  any 
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•bfoliite  decline  of  the  manufftcture,  no  doabt  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  check  its  progreet.  In  1802, 
the  oAciftl  Talae  of  the  exports  rose  to  £7,321,012, 
being  the  largest  amount  they  have  ever  reached. 
In  1812,  they  sunk  to  £4,376,479.  During  the 
three  years  ending  with  1830,  the  official  and  the 
declared  or  real  values  of  the  woollen  manulae- 
tures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  as 
follows : — 

1828  1829.             1830. 

Oflklsl  Tmloe  of  wooHirn  ^        

BUMiulactarM  «xport«d.     £h,'mjW  £AJ7t<90    £5,&5«.700 
Dfl^bred  or  r«al  rune  ot 

ditto.        ....        M25,rM  4^,339       AJU0,9M 

In  1836,  the  declared  value  (as  may  be  seen  from 
a  previous  Uble)  was  £7,639,363. 

Fahu  of  the  Mcmmjkctmre,  Number  of  Perwne 
eflplbye<i.— The  most  discordant  estimates  have 
been  given  as  to  both  these  points.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  they  have  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
Mr  Stevenson,  who  is  one  of  the  writers  on  British 
statistics  on  whose  statements  the  most  reliance  is 
to  be  placed,  after  a  careful  examination  into  the 
subject,  has  given  the  following  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  woollen  manu£M:ttired  goods  annually 
produced  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the  interest, 
he,  of  the  capital,  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture : — 

Total  Talue  of  maoafMtared 

artkl<H,  ....  £18.000,000 

Vain*  of  raw  matarial,  £6.000,000 

Intemt  oo  capital,  mm  torr- 

plar<>  Ita  wmv  and  t4«r,  and 

■laiiiiftn  tuf  I II'  proAli.  2,400.000 

WafMofworkmon,  9,800,000 

^  £ia,ooo.ono 

NoBbM'  of  peoplo  flaaployod,  MVOOO,  or  peiliap*  600  000. 

We  believe,  however,  taking  Scotland  into  ac- 
count, and  looking  at  the  probi4>le  annual  expendi- 
ture of  each  individual  on  woollens,  that  the  total 
value  of  the  manufiu;tured  articles  anniudly  produc- 
ed in  Great  Britain  may,  at  present,  be  moderately 
calculated  at  £20,000,000,  or  £22,000,000.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Stevenson  has  materially 
underrated  the  proportion  of  the  entire  value  of 
the  manu&cture  falling  to  the  share  of  the  capital- 
ists, and  required  to  indenmify  them  for  their  vari- 
ous outgoings,  and  to  yield  them  ordinary  profits. 
In  estimating  the  wages  of  the  persons  employed  at 
about  eight  shillings  a  week,  or  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  he  is  below  the  mark ;  and  ten  diillings  a 
week,  or  twenty-six  pounds  a  year,  would  be  a 
more  correct  average.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  does  not  probaUy  much 
exceed,  if  it  does  not  fall  short  of  400,000. 

The  low  condition  of  the  woollen  manuf^tures 
in  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  shown 
by  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  congress, 
that  the  existing  laws  might  be  so  &r  repealed  as 
to  allow  the  importation  of  six  thousand  blankets 
for  the  Indian  department.  The  law,  however, 
M*as  not  repealed,  and  the  want  of  woollens,  during 
that  contest,  caused  the  establishment  of  some 
woollen  factories,  and  an  extension  of  the  business 
of  those  which  bad  preriously  existed ;  but  they 
could  supply  only  a  small  part  of  the  demand,  and 
an  illicit  trade  was,  in  fact,  kept  up  with  the  ene- 
my. The  growth  of  sheep,  and  the  manufiurture 
of  their  wool,  was  of  considerable  value  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war ;  and  many  millions  of  dollars 
were  invested  in  these  branches  of  business,  fine- 
wooUed  sheep  having  been  purchased  at  most  ex- 


travagant prices,  bfcanse  fine  wool  hai  ban  m 
for  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  pool  B^  i 
high  duties  imposed  during  the  war  wst  ndw 
after  its  termination,  and  vast  quaalicin  d  Br^ 
and  other  woollen  goods  were  introdaoed  mi  < 
crificed  to  break  up  the  Americas  estsUMhaori 
The  manufacturflv  were  rmacd,  sad  the  tU 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  slaoghtcred.  Saoa  ill 
the  British  cloths  greatly  advanced  ia  frier,  s 
the  American  establishments  began  paitisOr  to  i 
vive,  and  maintained  themselves,  though  tW  W 
ness  was  not  profitable  till  the  pass^  of  tW  *iri 
law  of  1824,  by  which  the  existiag  datj  oi  tfta 
per  cent,  on  cloths  and  casstmerea,  was  \mmaibA 
ly  raised  to  thirty  per  cent.,  and  was  to  kr  sb 
thirty-three  and  a  half  per  cent,  after  Jatt  I 
1825.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  pa  art 
instead  of  the  existing  duty  of  fifteen  per  cm 
was  also  imposed  on  imported  wool,  to  sdrver 
thirty  per  cent,  after  June  1,  1836,  oa  all  «« 
costing  more  than  ten  centa  per  pocad.  Cosm 
poraneously  with  the  dianges  in  the  Aacraaa  t 
riff,  a  revision  of  the  English  tariff  ««  ed 
avowedly  with  the  object  of  enabliag  the  Br» 
mannfiMSturers  to  conunand  the  fbroga,  mi  fn 
cially  the  American  market  of  low-priocd  om 
The  duty  imposed  in  1824,  proved  iiiilnBli  ft 
the  protection  of  the  American  trooflea  aaaM 
tures ;  and  their  languishbg  state  iadicatei  tkt  rt 
of  those  engaged  in  them,  unless  further  fepib' « 
encouragement  was  afforded.  A  biU  to  tin  f^ 
received  the  sanction  of  the  house,  bat  wai  M  i 
the  table  in  the  senate  by  the  castiag  vett  si  H 
rice-president.  Steps  were  immediately  takit  \ 
bring  the  subject  again  before  ooagress;  sadtra 
vention  of  delegates  from  the  states  iatcfe^fd  n 
held  at  Harrisburg,  in  August,  1827.  Thii  m 
vention  prepared  a  memorial,  reiuiimii  irfif  ■  • 
valorem  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  oo  WMJka  mm 
factures,  with  an  annual  increase  of  fire  per  n^ 
until  it  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent.  l&thsMitt 
on  this  subject  in  the  next  aessioa  of  coar***  ^ 
Blallary  estimated  the  coosomptioB  of  awAka  i 
the  United  SUtes  at  72,000,000  doHsrs  (0  « 
num;  of  which  10,000,000  dollars  were  m^ 
22,000,000  dollars  the  productions  of  kmna 
manufiMTtures,  and  40,000,000  dollars  the  rtvdt « 
household  industry.  The  tariff  adoptd  ^ra 
that  session  much  increased  the  existiof4«tinb« 
on  manufactured  and  unmanuEMtured  wool  ^ 
changes  in  these  particulars  were  ohmIc  bytk  t«i 
of  1832.  In  the  report  on  wool  and  wooQos.  ad 
to  the  ••  friends  of  domestic  indastry,"  tmmku 
in  New  York  in  the  autumn  <»f  I8S1,  tk  r« 
annual  product  of  wool  and  its  manafiKtor*  n  *^ 
United  States  was  estimated  at  40,000.000  doCri 
The  fixed  and  floating  capital  vested  ia  tk  «<• 
len  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  «sii  < 
lands,  water-rights,  buildings,  mafhia>ry,  itsei  < 
hand,  and  cash  employed,  was  estimated  st  m<S* 
amount.  The  proportion  between  the  sisu^t  < 
wool  used  in  the  factories  and  that  worked  ^  ' 
household  industry,  was  estimated  to  be  si  th« « 
two. 

WOOLLlfiTT.  William,  an  emiaeat  caps* 
was  bom  at  Blaidstone,  in  Kent,  Aagast  17,  l«* 
He  was  the  son  of  a  thread-maker,  sad  »rf?  * 
tracted  the  notice  of  his  stiioul  wssttr  by  k^  « 
play  of  talent  for  drawing.  Hariag  ■***JU^ 
some  engravings  in  copper,  which  were  ••  V  * 
Tinney,  an  engraver,  the  latter  toek  ki«  •  ■ 
apprentice.     When  out  of  his  time,  bsi  rii*  »  ■ 
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WIS  very  rapid ;  and  be  brought  the  art 
ifiadscape  eognring  to  great  perfection.  He^ 
ibci|n?ed  hittorical  subjects  and  portraits  with 
Atgnttest  saccess.  All  his  best  works  bring 
li^pcet,  bat  particularly  his  Niobe,  Phaeton, 
Ctrl  ind  Alcyone,  Celadon  and  Amelia,  and  the 
May,  all  mMn  Wikon ;  and  his  Death  of  Gene- 
a)  Wolfe,  aad  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  from  West. 
B(  (Sed,  May  23,  1785,  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

WOOLSACK:  the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor 
tf  Eoglind,  in  bis  capacity  of  speaker  of  the  house 
d  lords.  It  is  what  its  name  imf^es,  a  large 
•qoire  bag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covered 
wB^  red  doth.  In  front  of  the  lord  chanceUor  lie 
tW  grett  seal  and  the  mace.  The  judges,  king's 
floiMel  at  lav,  and  masters  in  chancery,  who  sit 
V  tk  house  of  lords,  but  who  do  not  vote,  are 
Uewise  seated  on  woolsacks.  The  practice  vms 
dmted  from  the  weU-known  hct  of  wool  having 
^  from  an  eariy  period,  the  great  staple  of  Eng- 

WOOLS  TON,  Thomas,  an  English  dirine,  the 
ra  of  a  tradesman  of  Northampton,  was  born  in 
16611  He  was  admitted  of  Sidney  college.  Cam. 
bridge  IB  1685,  of  which  he  was  subsequently 
eledicd  fcUow,  and  took  orders.  Having  become 
■a  aaiduovs  reader  of  the  works  of  Origen,  he  im. 
VM  a  fondness  for  allegorical  interpretations  of 
Soiptare;  the  result  of  which  tendency  appeared 
ia  1703.  in  a  work  entitled  the  Old  Apology  for 
Oa  Tnitb  of  tbe  Christian  Religion  against  the 
h%i  aad  Gentiles  revived.  The  object  of  this 
tnd  VBs  to  prove  that  all  the  actions  of  Moses 
«m  tjinl  of  Christ  and  his  church,  and  to  show 
tkt  Mite  of  tbe  fathers  understood  them  as  such, 
»d  not  n  italitiet.  In  1720,  he  left  his  college, 
ud  vem  to  London,  where  he  published  a  Latin 
^MotitiaB  concerning  the  supposed  epistle  of  Pon- 
tuB  PQitc  to  Tiberius.  In  tbe  same  year,  he  pub> 
K>M  two  Latin  dissertations  in  defence  of  Origen*s 
■Ikswieal  node  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures. 
His  aext  work  was  an  Inquiry  whether  the  Qua- 
tff»  do  not,  tbe  nearest  of  any  other  Sect,  in  Reli- 
poa,  roraiUe  tbe  Primitive  Christians  in  Princi- 
P*"  and  Practice.  His  chief  object  in  this  publi- 
*^  was,  apparently,  to  attack  the  clergy,  which, 
^  Ui  refnal  to  reside  at  college,  according  t« 
f^  itatntet,  caused  him  the  loss  of  his  fellowship, 
*1721.  In  17^  he  published  a  Defence  of  the 
"de  of  tbe  Thundering  Legion.  Engaging  in 
*f  Qootroversy  between  Anthony  Collins  and  his 
^f<iKott,be  published  several  pamphlets,  in  which 
^  Bot  only  argued  for  mystical  interpretations  of 
^  oifadcs  of  Christ,  but  asserted  that  they  were 
»iw  actually  wrought.  He  was  now  regarded  as 
*  CMfly  to  Christianity,  and  a  prosecution  was 
■JWtd  against  him  by  the  attorney-general, 
«aehWht8ton,and  other  friends  to  toleration,  had 
****«wt  to  get  stayed.  He  was  not,  however, 
■■*»d.  aad,  in  1727,  and  the  three  following 
!*>•  psUitbed  bis  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles, 
•4  *»o  Defences  of  the  Discourses,  in  which  he 
■•  ^7  Btaintamed  his  former  opinions,  but  ex- 
^■idhiaiaelfirith  a  sarcasm  and  ridicule  which 
p  wiovi  ofience :  and  the  law  again  interfered. 
*^*>  tried  at  Guildhall  for  blasphemy,  when  his 
^"^^leaded  that  it  was  so  far  from  his  purpose 
■  jj  Ae  Christian  religion  into  contempt,  that 
^^^•■ded  to  place  It  on  a  firmer  footing.  He 
^  '  found  gmlty,  and  sentenced  to 


bench  prison,  after  tbe  expiration  of  his  imprison- 
ment, not  being  able  to  pay  his  fine.  He  had  ob- 
tained some  money  by  bis  publications,  which  was 
swallowed  up  by  legal  expenses,  and  he  chiefly  re- 
lied for  support  on  a  small  annual  allowance  from 
his  brother,  and  the  contributions  of  some  respect- 
able persons,  who  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, misled  by  mysticism  and  enthusiasm.  Solici- 
tations were  made  for  bis  release  by  doctor  Samuel 
Clarke ;  but  he  declined  giving  any  security  not 
to  offend  again  in  a  similar  way.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  dter  released  by  death,  being  can;^ed  off 
by  an  epidemic  disorder  in  January,  1732 — 1733, 
in  his  sixty-second  year. 

WOOLWICH;  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
Kent,  on  the  Thames,  eight  miles  below  London. 
It  was  formerly  only  a  small  village,  and  owes  its 
consequence  to  the  establishment  of  a  royal  dock 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The  dock-yard  has 
been  progressively  increasing  since  its  establish- 
ment, and,  in  its  present  state,  includes  about  five 
furlongs  in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  within  which 
space  there  are  two  dry-docks,  five  slips,  three 
mast-ponds,  a  mould-loft,  storehouses  of  various 
descriptions,  mast-houses,  sheds  for  timber,  dwel- 
lings for  the  various  officers,  a  very  complete  smith- 
ery  for  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  &c.  This  dock- 
yard is  under  the  direction  of  a  commissioner,  who 
has  also  tbe  control  of  that  of  Deptford ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  tbe  number  of  artificers  and  la- 
bourers employed  here  amounted  to  nearly  2000 ; 
since  the  peace,  they  are  reduced  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  number.  The  arsenal  at  Woolwicb, 
called  the  Warren,  is  the  grand  national  depot  for 
every  species  of  ordnance,  both  military  and  naval, 
and  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  guns,  gun-car- 
riages, military  wagons,  and  every  thing  pertaining 
to  tbe  department  of  the  ordnance.  The  arseniS 
includes  nearly  sixty  acres,  and  contains  various 
pil«B  of  brick  buildings  for  different  uses.  The 
number  of  artificers,  labourers,  and  boys  employed 
is  about  3000,  exclusive  of  the  convicts,  who 
amount  to  about  900,  generally  employed  in  the 
most  laborious  offices. 

The  origin  of  the  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich  is  curi- 
ous. It  is  thus  given  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  for  1833. 
**  The  government  foundry  for  casting  brass  ordnance 
"WBB  formerly  situated  in  Moorfields.  Tbe  process  of 
casting  the  cannon  was  then  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  many  of  whom, 
of  all  classes,  frequently  attended  during  tbe  opera- 
tion of  pouring  the  melted  metal  into  &e  moulds. 
The  injured  cannon  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  French  in  the  successful  campaigns  of  tbe  duke 
of  Marlborough,  amounting  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber, bad  been  placed  before  the  foundry  and  in  tbe 
adjacent  artillery  ground,  and  it  was  determined 
in  1716,  to  recast  these  cannon.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  performing  this  work,  a  more  than 
usual  number  of  persons  were  assembled  to  view 
the  process.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  several  ge- 
neral officers  were  present,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion temporary  galleries  had  been  erected  near  the 
furnaces.  Among  the  company  then  drawn  toge- 
ther was  Andrew  Schalcb,  an  intelligent  young 
man,  a  native  of  SchafiTbausen,  in  SMritzerland,  who 
was  travelling  for  improvement:  he  was  at  the 
foundry  at  an  early  hour,  and  having  been  permit- 
ted minutely  to  inspect  the  works,  detected  some 


humidity  in  the  moulds,  and  immediately  perceived 

■■priMNunent,  and  a  fine  of  a  £100.     He  j  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  the  pouring  into 

'  tbe  Ubcrty  of  the  rules  of  the  king's  |  them  of  hot  metal  in  such  a  state.    Schalcb  com* 
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municaied  his  fears  to  Colonel  Armstrong,  the  sur- 


veyor-general of  the  ordnance,  explained  his  rea-  » establishments.     Population  in  1831,  IT.Ml. 


SOBS  for  believing  that  an  explosion  would  take 
place,  and  strongly  urged  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  to  withdraw  from  the  foundry  before  the 
casting  of  the  metal.  The  colonel  having  closely 
questioned  Schalch  on  the  subject,  found  him  per- 
fectly conversant  with  all  the  principles  of  the 
founder's  art,  and  being  convinced  of  the  good 
sense  which  dictated  his  advice,  quitted  the  foun- 
dry, together  with  all  those  persons  who  could  be 
induced  to  believe  that  there  were  any  grounds  for 
apprehension.  The  furnaces  being  opened,  the 
fluid  metal  rushed  into  the  moulds,  the  mois- 
ture in  which  was  instantly  converted  into  steam, 
and  its  expansive  force  acting  upon  the  metal  drove 
it  out  in  all  directions  with  extreme  violence  ;  port 
of  the  roof  was  blown  off,  the  galleries  gave  way, 
and  a  scene  of  much  mischief  and  distress  ensued. 
Many  of  the  spectators  had  their  limbs  broken, 
most  of  the  workmen  wefe  burnt  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  A  few  days 
afterwards  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, notifying  that  if  the  young  foreigner  who 
foretold  this  explosion  would  call  at  the  ordnance 
office,  it  might  prove  advantageous  to  both  par- 
ties. Schalch-  being  informed,  through  a  friend, 
of  this  intimation,  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the 
summons.  Colonel  Armstrong  had  then  much 
further  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject ;  and 
became  by  this  means  so  well  assured  of  hu  su- 
perior ability,  that  it  was  finally  agreed  to  intrust 
Schalch  with  putting  into  execution  the  intention 
of  government  to  seek  an  eligible  situation  out  of 
the  metropolis,  and  within  twelve  miles  thereof, 
to  which  the  royal  foundry  should  be  removed. 
Schalch,  after  examining  different  places,  at  length 
fixed  upon  the  rabbit  warren,  at  Woolwich,  as 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  the  erection  of  the 
works  was  left  to  his  superintendence.  The  ^rst 
specimens  of  artillery  cast  by  Schalch  were  so  much 
approved  that  he  was  appointed  master  founder  to 
the  board  of  ordnance,  and  this  office  he  continued 
to  hold  during  sixty  years,  assisted  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  term  by  his  nephew  Lewis  Gaschlin. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  this  nephew,  then  more 
than  eighty  years  old,  was  still  employed  in  the 
arsenal  as  principal  modeller  for  the  military  reposi- 
tory.  Schalch  died  in  1776,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety,  and  is  buried  in  Woolwich  church-yard. 
Some  of  the  largest  mortars  now  remaining  in  the 
arsenal  were  cast  under  his  direction  and  bear  his 


for  models,  several  hospitals,  and  other  chantahk 


LaBca«ter;  \mt 


At  Woolwich  is  a  royal  military  academy,  in- 
stituted in  ]7l0t  but  not  finally  arranged  till  1741. 
It  11  untie r  the  direction  of  the  master-general 
and  boiird  of  ordnsnc^  for  the  time  being :  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, an  inipcctor,  a  professor  of  mathe- 
mstin,  and  foitr  marten  ;  a  professor  of  chemistry  ; 


WOOTZ.     See  Steel. 

WORCESTER;  the  chief  town  of  Worcester. 
shire,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  m  Ear- 
land,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  beaatifal  vmle  oa 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Severn,  103  auks  nortk- 
west  by  west  from  London.  Being  an  aMeat  for- 
tified place,  thb  city  had  a  strong  wall«  of  wkirh 
some  remains  may  yet  be  seen.  The  cmthcdral  i*  a 
noble  specimen  of  Gothic  simplicity.  It  was  &r»t 
erected  by  Bthelred,  king  of  Merda,  in  M>,  Wi 
was  burned  down  and  rebuilt  in  the  begimnag  «/ 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  suffered  ctmnAen^m 
damage  during  the  dvil  war,  in  the  reign  of  Ckarin 
L  Its  form  is  that  of  a  double  croaa.  It  ts  ta 
length,  410  feet;  in  breadth,  78;  and  in  kogkt. 
68 ;  and  the  tower,  which  rises,  from  the  ceatrt  «/ 
the  cross  aisle,  to  the  altitude  of  200  feet,  la  < 
mented  at  the  comers  by  lofty  pinnacles  mad 
tlements.  The  cathedral  contains  many  T 
monuments,  and  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  ai 
tures.  This  city  suffered  much  during  the 
between  the  houses  of  York  and 
the  most  remarkable  event  here  was  the 
battle  between  the  English  army,  under  Cranvrll, 
and  the  Scotch,  in  the  cause  of  Charles  IL,  ia  1661 
(See  Cromweli.)  Of  the  parish  churches,  tWre  ar« 
nine  within  the  walls  and  two  without.  Here  mn 
various  public  buildings  and  charitable  tnstitutica*. 
and  meeting-houses  for  various  sects.  Its  bop  mmr- 
ket  is  the  most  considerable  in  the  kingdom.  Thrrt 
is  a  bridge  over  the  Severn,  consisting  of  five  arcSm 
The  trade  of  Worcester  is  considerable.  The  pec- 
celain  and  glove  manufactures  are  carried  oa  to  s 
great  extent.  It  sends  two  members  to  | 
Population  in  1831,  18,610. 

WORCESTER,  John  Tirrorr,  earl  oC  a  | 
of  learning,  and  one  of  the  few  literary  < 
of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  wa 
Everton,  or  Evaston,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  rd». 
cated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford.     He  was  the  a^s* 
of  lord  Tibetot,  or  Tiptoft  and  Powys,  mad  was 
created  a  viscount  and  earl  of  Worcester  by  Bcvry 
VL,  who  also  appointed  him  lord-deputy  of  Irelaai. 
By  Edward  IV.  he  was  made  knight  of  tbe  farrcr. 
and  constituted  justice  of  North  Wales  for  Idr 
Dugdale  says  he  was  soon  after  made  constsbk  «rf 
the  Tower ;  while  others  assert  that  be  was  twtrr 
lord  high  constable,  and  twice  lord  high  tJtas«rr* 
He  was  also  a  second  time  deputy  or  Ueuteaast  c< 
Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Clarence,  in  whxh  ra- 
pacity be  attainted  the  earls  of  Kildare 
mond  for  supporting  the  insurrection  i 
vemment,  and  sentenced  the  latter  to  be  1 
On  the  temporary  reverse  of  fortune  expericftcrtf 
by  Edward  IV.  and  the  house  of  York,  ia  rsssiw.- 
quence  of  the  junction  between  the  Earl  of  ^far- 
wick  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  earl  of  ^NTrr- 


a  profeuor  of  fortifiration,  and  two  masters;  one    cester,  the  severity  of  whose  judicial 


French  master,  twodru^ving  masters,  a  fencing  mas- 
ter, a  dancing  masterp  &c-  The  number  of  pupils, 
styled  cadet tt  itnce  the  peace,  has  been  reduced  to 
100.  They  are  of  the  roost  respectable  families  ; 
whtn  admitted,  must  be  at  least  four  feet  and  nine 
inchefl  high,  and  not  exeeed  sixteen,  nor  be  under 
four  tec  n^  y^vm  of  ii^e.  A^  soon  as  they  are  admit- 
ted on  th«  establishment,  they  begin  to  receive 
pay,  at  tbe  rate  of  £45  12s.  per  annum.  The 
building  is  of  a  caftelUted  form,  and  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  about  £150,000.  Woolwich  con- 
tains, also»  barrack  *»,  n  pngoda,  used  as  a  repository 


as  high  constable  had  rendered  him  extreiaelj  o^ 
noxious  to  the  Lancastrians,  became  one  o!f  tW 
first  objects  of  their  vengeanee.  He  en 
to  find  security  for  his  person  by  conccalawav. 
was  discovered  in  a  tree  in  the  forest  of  We  ~ 
near  Huntingdon,  and  thence  conveyed  t 
where  he  was  hastily  tried  on  tbe  aecosatiott  o| 
cruelty  in  his  Irish  administration,  particularlj 
wards  two  infant  sons  of  the  earl  of  Deanoad*  ^ 
condemned  to  lose  his  head  on  Tower  hill,  oas 
eighteenth  of  October,  1470,  which  aenteaea 
executed  accordingly.     He  was  laarried  three  tti 


weyDrMl^«>^ 

ItoLocadai^ 


t<w 


tiM 
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Wi  kft  only  one  loii  and  heir,  by  his  third  wife. 

TW«1  of  Worcetter  mppean  to  have  been  a  per- 

tm  d  considerable  learning  and  of  great  accom- 

ffifcftti  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     In  his 

fttnfroen  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  be  had  pass- 

frf  lat  time  at  Venice,  Padua,  and  Rome.     He 

«■  iid  to  Rome  by  his  desire  to  see  the  Vatican 

ftv?.  aod  he  there  made  an  elegant  oration  to 

^nas  II.    He  was  a  great  collector  of  books, 

oi  fare  manoscripts  of  500  marks  value  to  the 

umnity  of  Oxford.     The  literary  works  of  this 

■Mbbub,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  tbem, 

an  m  Eoglith  translation  of  Cicero  De  Amicitia, 

mi  of  Two  Dedarations  made  by  Publius  Come- 

im  Sdpio  and  Gayua  Flamigneus,  Competitors  for 

tk  Lore  of  Locrece,  both  printed  by  William  Cax- 

ta ;  loBc  Orations  and  Epistles ;  and  an  English 

andsboa  of  Cksst's  Commentaries,  as  touching 

Btitiik  s&irt,  supposed  to  be  printed  in  the  reign 

d  Htary  VIIL     In  the  sixth  of  Edward  IV.,  he 

itvw  wf  Orders  for  the  placing  of  the  Nobility  in 

lil  Proceedings,  and  Orders  and  Statutes  for  Justs 

lodTrioDpbs;  and  in  the  Ashmolean  collection 

vt  Of^SoaDces,  Statutes  and  Rules,  made  by  John 

TipCoft,  Erie  of  Worcester,  and  Constable  of  Eng- 

bad,  )ff  the  King's  Commandment,  at  Windsor, 

SSU  May,  6th  Edward  IV..  to  be  observed  in  all 

Jttti  of  Peers  within  the  Realm  of  England,  &c. 

He  is  also  Bud  to  have  written  a  Petition  against 

tW  LoOtfds,  and  an  Oration  to  the  Citizens  of 

PaAm;  sad  among  the  manuscripts  belonging  to 

liseob  cathedral   is  a  volume  containing  about 

tvctt;  epiftles,  four  of  his  writing,  and  the  rest 

•AirtaRdtobim. 

WORCESTER,  Eowaed  Somerset,  marquis 
oC  an  Ea^sh  nobleman,  celebrated  for  bis  scienti- 
fic ita£e«,  aad  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  in- 
ventor of  iht  ftcam-eng^ne.  This  nobleman  engag- 
ed is  tie  service  of  Charles  L  during  the  civil  war, 
ud,  sfier  its  termination,  spent  his  time  in  retire- 
sort,  lad  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  philosophy 
■id  websnica.  In  1663,  he  published  a  book  en- 
toitd  the  Scantlings  of  One  -Hundred  Inventions, 
B  v^nefc  be  first  gave  a  description  of  the  uses  and 
<&^  of  bis  engine ;  and  he  afterwards  published 
^aia&  pami^let,  called  an  Exact  and  True  De- 
^itioD  of  the  most  stupendous  Water-commanding 
£>pae,  invented  by  the  Right  Honourable  (and 
^enedly  to  be  praised  and  admired)  Edward 
Siwiiet,  Lord  Marquess  of  Worcester.  (See 
Smm,)  Im  neither  of  these  works  does  he  give 
*^  itelcment  of  the  mode  of  constructing  his  en- 
pe;  bat,  from  his  description  and  account  of  its 
«fct8,  it  may  be  inferred  that  its  action  depended 
*  ibe  eoodeasation  as  well  as  the  elastic  force  of 
^  *teaa,  aad  conseqoently  that  in  principle  it  re- 
cabled  the  modem  steam-engine.  It  seems  also 
^■t  be  bad  aetoaUy  constructed  a  machine  upon  a 
■rp  scale,  though,  unfortunately  for  himself  and 
fcr  tbe  iateretts  of  science,  he  was  unable  to  excite 
tti  attention  of  the  public  towards  his  project,  and 
^  looked  opon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  vision* 
■7  escalator.  His  death  took  place  in  1667,  at 
■tifi  of  seventy. 

VORCESTERSHIRE;  aninlandcountyof  Eng. 
yfkwaded  on  the  north  by  Shropshire  and  Staf- 
•**■«,  «•  the  east  by  Warwickshire,  on  the  south 
3^wtnty  of  01oacester,and  on  the  west  by  that 
T^nribrd.  Ita  figure  is  irregular,  and  several 
[""^rfhndabdoaging  to  it  are  enclosed  by  neigh- 
"^frl  camities,  partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
*  "^  no  aatvral  boundaries.     The  quantity  of 


arable  land  in  this  county  has  been  estimated  at 
360,000  acres,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  pease,  vetches,  turnips, 
and  hops.  Cabbages  are  sometimes  grown  as  a 
field  crop ;  tbe  sands  of  Wolverley  are  noted  for 
the  produce  of  carrots,  and  potatoes  are  raised  in 
great  plenty  in  the  vicinity  of  Bromsgrove.  Wor- 
cestershire has  long  been  distinguished  for  the 
growth  of  hops,  of  which  three  varieties  are  here 
cultivated,  the  red,  the  green,  and  tbe  white.  Tbe 
orchards  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  which  are 
frequently  placed  in  tbe  hedge-rows,  form  a  consi- 
derable source  of  profit,  from  the  production  of 
cider  and  perry,  for  the  excellence  of  which  tbe 
county  is  much  noted.  Worcestershire  formerly 
contained  the  royal  forests  of  Wyre  and  Fecken- 
bam,  and  the  Cliase  of  Malvern,  which  have  long 
since  been  disafforested;  though  the  forest  of 
Wyre,  extending  from  the  north-western  part  of 
the  county  into  Shropshire,  still  contains  much 
timber,  and  the  underwood  is  largely  used  for  hop- 
poles.  The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the 
Severn,  tbe  Avon,  tbe  Teme  and  tbe  Stour.  Tbe 
Severn  enters  Worcestershire,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Bewdley ;  and  passing  southward  by  Worcester 
and  Upton,  receives  tbe  Avon  just  below  Tewkes- 
bury, where  it  enters  Gloucestershire.  The  Avon 
passes  into  this  county  from  Warwickshire,  and  af- 
ter a  winding  course  by  Evesham  and  Persbore,  it 
proceeds  to  its  confluence  with  the  Severn.  The 
Teme  has  its  source  in  Shropshire,  and  entering 
this  county  westward  of  Tenbury,  takes  a  serpen- 
tine course  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn  below 
Worcester.  The  Stour  rises  in  Shropshire,  and  flows 
southward  through  some  part  of  this  county  to  join 
the  Severn  at  Stourport.  The  climate  of  Worces- 
tershire is  mild,  temperate,  and  salubrious,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  generally  clear,  there  being  no  lakes 
of  any  magnitude,  and  but  little  extent  of  marsh  or 
moorland.  The  only  mineral  productions  of  this 
county  which  require  notice  are  the  salt-rocks  of 
Droitwich,  and  coal-mines  in  the  north-western  dis- 
trict. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley  is  found, 
imbedded  in  limestone,  an  extraneous  fossil,  called 
the  Dudley  Locust.  The  principal  manufactures 
of  this  county  are  those  of  gloves,  china-ware,  and 
cabinet-work,  extensively  carried  on  at  Worcester ; 
tbe  glass  and  iron-works  at  Dudley  and  Stourbridge; 
tbe  manufacture  of  carpets  and  bombasins,  espe- 
cially of  the  former,  for  which  Kidderminster  has 
long  been  famous;  and  nails,  needles,  and  fish- 
hooks, made  at  Redditch  and  Bromsgrove ;  besides 
cider,  perry,  and  salt,  <  already  mentioned.  The 
mineral  springs  are  numerous,  and  are  found  at 
Worcester,  Kidderminster,  Bromsgrove,  Churchill, 
Abberton,  and  Malvern,  the  last  of  which  are  by 
far  the  most  celebrated.  This  county  contains  the 
city  of  Worcester,  which  is  its  capital ;  the  borough 
and  market  towns  of  Droitwich,  Evesham,  and 
Bewdley ;  and  tbe  market-towns  of  Bromsgrove, 
Dudley,  Kidderminster,  Persbore,  Shipston,  Stour- 
bridge, Stourport,  Tenbury,  and  Upton-upon- 
Severn.     Population  in  1831,  211,356. 

WORD.  In  tbe  scriptural  sense,  see  Logos  ;  in  a 
philological  meaning,  see  Language»t  and  PhUology, 

WORD,  OE  WATCHWORD,  in  an  army  or 
garrison,  is  some  peculiar  word  or  sentence,  by 
which  the  soldiers  know  and  distinguish  one  another 
in  the  night,  &c.,  and  by  which  spies  and  designing 
persons  are  discovered.  It  is  used  also  to  prevent 
surprises.  The  word  is  given  out,  in  an  army, 
every  night. 
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WORKINGTON ;  m  seaport  town  in  the  county 
of  Cttmberland,  titnated  on  the  fonth  hank  of  the 
riyer  Derwent,  near  the  sea.  The  town  contains  a 
small  theatre,  and  assembly  and  news  rooms ;  the 
streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  inconreniently  ar- 
ranged,  but  there  are  likewise  many  handsome 
houses  of  modem  erection.  A  stone  bridge  of  three 
arches,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  county  in  1763, 
crosses  the  river  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from 
Maryport.  The  harbour  here  is  the  safest  on  the 
coast,  being  secured  by  a  breakwater,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  quays,  on  which  is  a  custom-house, 
subordinate  to  that  at  Whitehaven,  are  very  com- 
modious,  and  vessels  are  hence  cleared  out.  Ex- 
tensive collieries  are  worked  here,  and  the  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  their  produce  to 
Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  About 
100  vessels  are  continually  sailing  backwards  and 
forwards  *,  a  large  number  of  people  are  also  em- 
ployed in  ship-building,  and  the  manu&cture  of 
articles  in  connexion  with  the  same  ;  besides  about 
400  in  a  straw-bat  manufactory,  for  making  imita- 
tion Leghorns.  Salmon  is  taken  along  the  coast. 
Population  of  town  in  1831,  6415 ;  of  town  and 
parish.  7196. 

WORKSOP  ;  a  mariiet-town  and  parish  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  146  miles  north-north-west 
from  London.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Ryton,  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  Sherwood  Forest.  It  consists  of  two 
well-built  streets,  which  are  paved  and  lighted. 
The  Chesterfield  Canal  passes  the  north  side  of  the 
town ;  and  at  a  short  distance  hence  crosses  the 
river  by  an  aqueduct.  The  trade  of  the  place 
consists  chiefly  in  malt,  which  is  sent  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Manchester  and  several  other  large 
towns.     Population  in  1831,  5566. 

WORLD.  See  Universe^  and  Earth  also  Com- 
merce of  the  World* 

WORLITZ  ;  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  three  leagues  from  the  dty  of  Dessau,  with 
1600  inhabitants,' and  beautiful  gardens  in  the  Eng- 
lish  style,  laid  out  by  the  late  duke.  Several  de- 
scriptions have  been  given  of  it.  There  is  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  works  of  art,  especially  paintings,  in 
the  (so  called)  Gothic  house,  in  this  garden.  See 
/>essaic. 

WORM.  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  this  term  is  applied  to  caterpilkrs  and  other 
larvae  of  insects ;  to  those  beings  which  dwell  in 
the  interior  of  living  bodies ;  in  short,  to  all  small, 
soft,  cylindrical  animals,  however  various  their  con- 
formation and  modes  of  life.  Even  Linnseus  in- 
cluded in  his  class  verme$.  the  oyster,  and  the  other 
mollutca,  as  well  as  the  echini,  polypi  and  medusae, 
or  sea-blubbers,  animals-  which  have  since  been  very 
properly  separated. 

WORM,  in  ^nnery ;  a  screw  of  iron,  to  be  fixed 
on  the  end  of  a  rammer,  to  pull  out  the  wad  of  a 
firelock,  carbine  or  pistol,  being  the  same  with  the 
wad-hook,  only  the -one  is  more  proper  for  small 
arms,  and  the  other  for  cannon. 

Worm^  in  chemistry,  is  a  long,  winding,  pewter 
pipe,  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  to  cool  and  condense 
the  vapours  in  the  distillation  of  spirits. 

Worm  a  cable  or  hawser,  in  sea  language,  is  to 
strengthen  it  by  winding  a  small  line,  or  rope,  all 
along  between  the  strands. 

WORMIUS,  Olaus;  a  learned  Danish  physician, 
bom  in  1588,  at  Aarbuus,  in  Jutland,  where  his 
£sther  was  a  burgomaster.  After  some  previous 
education,  he  went,  in  1605.  to  the  university  of 


Marpufg,  and  then  to  StrMbvg,  whershr 
medicine.  He  subsequently  removed  te  Bssk,  ■< 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  having  pnnmdj  tnmL 
led  in  France,  Italy,  Holland  and  EagU.  h 
1613,  he  returned  to  his  native  coostry,  sarf  ^ 
made  professor  of  the  belles-lettres  in  ths  Htvwati 
of  Copenhagen.  In  1615.  be  was  tiifimi  ts 
the  chair  of  Greek  literature,  and,  in  IflM.  to  tte 
of  physic,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Hii  so^ 
mical  engagements  did  not  prevent  hiai  fraa  pnc 
tising  as  a  phprsidao ;  and  the  reputation  of  kk  lU 
occasioned  his  being  employed  by  his  tevwoA 
Christiera  lY.,  who,  in  reeompesse  of  hit  mwm, 
made  him  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Laad.  Hs 
death  took  place  in  1654.  He  was  the  salkr  d 
several  works  relative  to  his  profesaioa,  sad  ifas 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Aristotelian  phihiftf. 
but  his  most  important  productions  arc  thoir  c» 
ceming  the  antiquities  of  Denmark  sad  Hsrwi. 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Faati  Dmda:  U- 
teratura  Damea  Amtiqtiitnwm ;  MomMatewttnmDmt- 
contm  Libri  sex ;  Lexieom  Jbuuemm ;  and  SermM^ 
gum  Damut, 

WORMS ;  an  old  German  dty  on  the  left  M 
of  the  Rhine,  formerly  one  of  the  free  tayena 
cities.     By  the  peace  of  LuneviUe,  in  1801,  it  m 
ceded,  with  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Bhbv.  to 
France ;  and  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  k«  W- 
longed   to  the    province    of    Rhenish  Hcmh  ti 
Hesse-Darmstadt.      It  lies  in  an  agreesbk  mk 
fertile  country,  the  Wonnegaa  (Jamd  ef  jt^},» 
much  praised  bf  the  Mtmnenmoer*  (q.  v.),  sad  es- 
tains  a  population  of  8000  inhabitaats,  whs  n 
supported  chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  the  viae. 
and  the  navigation   of   the   Rhine.     That  «« 
also  some  manu£utures.     Th«  Protestaat  rdya 
b  the  prevailing  one.     The  Cathotiei  bsvi  t«s 
churches,  one  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  ef  «M 
the  foundation   was  laid  in  the  eighth  ccotirf. 
but  which    was   not   finished    until  the  t«tM 
century.      It  is  about  740  feci  long,  sad  39 
feet  wide.     The   Lutherans  have  two  ckvrtln. 
and  the  Reformed   or  Calviniats    oae.     hmmt 
several  excellent  sorts  of  wine  made  here,  tw 
Luhfraaemnkh  (milk  of  our  dear  lady)  ti  £*=** 
guished.     The  grapes  grow  around  the  chvr^  ^ 
Our  Lady,  from  which  it  has  its  name.    W«rv 
is  one  of  the  noost  ancient  cities  of  Ottman*  ^\ 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  eariy  loMo^ 
of  the  country.     The  Roaaans  had  a  ttimj  Wrr 
and  the  early  Franldsh  kings,  and  eves  ^^"'^ 
magne  and  the  later  Carlovingiana,  spent  anch  tin 
here.     At  a  later  period,  it  was  the  s«l  of  tH 
Rheno-Frankish  dukes.     In  the  history  of  the 
die  ages  and  that  of  modem  tinea,  Worav  i> 
conspicuous.     Many  diets  have  been  held  hen, 
which  those  of  1496  and  1531  are  the 
The  two  held  in  the  former  year  did  moci  to 
blifth  order  in  Germany.     At  the  latter,  Lvthcr 
fended  his  fiuth  boldly  before  the  enpcfor  od  tj 
assembled  members  of  the  empire,  coocls 
address  with  the  words,  *«  Here  I  staad ;  I  oaJ 
do  otherwise:  so  help  me  God  I  amen.**    Won 
derived  importance  alro  from  its  maniifactarvi^  <** 
mcrce.  and  population,  which,  even  toward*  tJ 
end  of  the  thirty  years*  vrar,  amoinitcd  to  Ai.Ca 
souls,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  cooMemtaen  ef  t1 
Rhenish  cities,  was  engaged  in  the  piincipal  q^r^ 
with  the  neighbouring  princes.  It  has  decliasd  d4 
ing  the  two  last  centuries,  particnlarly  on  am« 
of  the  endless  wars  between  Gemmay  and  Fr«^ 
In  1680,  this  city,  as  well  as  Spires,  wai  slM 
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mMf  deitroyed  by  ike  French,  by  the  orders  of 
Imisl  The  dty  his  been  lince  rebuilt;  yet 
UcR  «t  erep  now  many  gardens  where  formerly 
tkn  ttrt  buiktingt.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fmA  iVTolutJooary  war.  Worms  again  suffered 
nek.  kbg  occupied  alternately  by  both  the  hostile 
tnia,  Wonns  was  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  the 
pae»4isbop  of  which  was  always  the  archbishop 
tfX^CBce. 

WORMWOOD  (ariemisia);  a  genos  of  com- 
^mti  lowers,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  dls- 
Mild  and  ifually  downy  leaves,  and  the  small 
TtmAak  beads  of  flowers.  The  common  species 
(A.  akdMikhm^  it  tonic,  anthelmintic,  stomachic, 
mi  ififbtlj  lUarahiting,  and  has  been  used  with 
Wfistage  joiotermittents,  gout,  scurvy  and  dropsy. 
Tie  wed  i$  osed  by  the  rectifiers  of  British  spirits, 
•d  the  plant  is  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  certain 
prt>  of  Ei^glind  for  this  purpose.  The  leaves  and 
poatt  of  the  ihoots  of  the  tarragon  (A.  dracMneuluB) 
Mutd  as  an  ingredient  in  pickles.  A  simple  in- 
imm  q!  the  plant  in  vinegar  makes  a  pleasant  fish 
tua:  it  if  eaten  along  with  beef-steaks,  and  is 
■■ployed,  both  in  Europe  and  Persia,  to  correct 
tie  coUscsa  of  salad  herbs,  and  season  soups  and 
iXkrdiibef.  The  phmt  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
bat,  like  the  other  spedes,  requires  a  dry  soil. 
Froa  the  acrid  leaves  of  A.  ChinentU,  moxa  is  ob- 
tiiaed-^iabitanccmuch  in  use  among  the  Chinese 
■  u  actual  csoteryi  For  this  purpose,  the  moxa 
»  hid  upon  the  part  afifected,  and  set  on  fire. 
KoaaiMji  spedes  of  artemida  are  found  upon  the 
pWnafMiiaoari. 

^OIOSZOFF;  a  distinguished  Russian  feraily. 
Thfte  iemlet  belonging  to  it  are  conspicuous  in 
EoMsa  history:— 1.  Elizabeth  Woronzoff;  the 
"»*'«■  of  the  grand  prince,  afterwards  emperor 
Peter  Ifl.  She  subsequently  married  the  senator 
PofiMki  1  The  countess  BnUerlin,  3.  The 
fnaoM  Datckkeff,  for  some  time  the  confidant  of 
^*Jwife  IL  She  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
"Ik'wi^f  of  the  emperor,  whose  mistress  her  sis- 
tons, aad  in  the  elevation  of  Catharine  to  the 
™e.  The  uncle  of  these  two,  the  high  chan- 
wof  count  Michael  Woronxofii;  was  the  head  of 
we  Swedish  party,  and  the  enemy  of  the  chancellor 
JotwheC  the  head  of  the  Danish  party.  When 
**  htter  fell  into  disgrace,  in  1757,  count  Woron- 
■*wi«  made  chancellor  of  the  empire.  Count 
*™dcr  Woronzoflf  was  made,  in  1802,  chancellor 
■tie  eoipire  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  re- 
■«d  the  direction  of  the  department  of  foreign 
■wi  His  brother,  S.  Woronzoflf,  was  Russian 
Jjwj'ttdor  in  London  when  the  French  revolution 
■««  oat,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  ncgo- 
^^  between  England  and  Russia  during  the 
JP*  of  Catharine,  Paul  I.  and  Alexander.  He 
•«n London  in  June,  1832.  His  son,  Michael 
2|»ao^  is  governor  of  New  Russia  (residing  at 
**).  He  was  a  general  of  infantry  in  the  wars 
■fa  eoantry  m  1813.  1814  and  1815,  against 
^^  In  1826,  he  was  deputed  by  the  emperor 
■Was^with  Ribeaopierre,  to  negotiate,  at  Aker- 
^1  with  the  Turkish  commissioners,  respecting 
■••'•■•demandings  between  Russia  and   the 

2^^  OF  GOD.  The  expression  of 
J*^  fcr  the  highest  of  beinn,  of  submission 
*2^*ffl,  and  of  thankfulness  for  his  goodness, 
?P*Bayhe  oflEered  in  the  secret  stillness  of 
y*2*»*fll  often  be  conveyed  by  external  visi- 
"^through  which  the  feelings  of  awe  and 


love  endeavour  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  most 
forcible  and  lively  manner.  These  acts  of  homage 
to  a  superior  power  will  be  characterized  by  more 
or  less  of  rudeness  or  elevation,  as  the  conceptions 
of  the  object  of  worship  are  more  or  less  gross  or 
spiritual.  Prayer  and  sacrifice,  accompanied  with 
various  ceremonies,  are  the  most  general  external 
acts,  by  which  the  feelings  of  religious  veneration 
are  expressed;  and  while  some  nations  and  sects 
are  eager  to  surround  these  acts  with  all  the  splen- 
dour of  earthly  pomp,  others  think  to  render  them 
more  worthy  of  the  Being  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, bv  the  absence  of  all  worldly  show.  If 
the  worship  of  God,  says  Paley,  be  a  duty  of  re- 
ligion, public  worship  is  a  necessary  institution ;  be- 
cause without  it  the  greater  part  of  mankind  would 
»exercise  no  religious  worship  at  all.  Besides,  as- 
semblies appointed  for  this  purpose  aflTord  regularly 
recurring  opportunities  for  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction to  those  who  would  otherwise  receive  no 
such  instruction.  If  we  advert  to  facts,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  general  dififusion  of  religious  know- 
ledge among  all  orders  of  Christians,  compared  with 
the  intellectual  condition  of  barbarous  nations,  can 
be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  regular 
establishment  of  assemblies  for  divine  worship ;  in 
which  portions  of  Scripture  are  recited  and  explain- 
ed, or  the  principles  of  Christian  erudition  are  so 
constantly  taught  in  sermons,  incorporated  with 
liturgies,  or  expressed  in  extempore  prayer,  as  to 
imprint,  by  the  very  repetition,  some  knowledge 
and  memory  of  these  subjects  upon  the  most  un- 
qualified and  careless  hearer.  But  while  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Christian  worship  resemble  each 
other  in  their  fundamental  principle,  there  is  almost 
every  variety  in  the  details  of  the  ceremony ;  and 
there  have  been  not  less  violent  controversies  and 
causes  of  oflfence,  afforded  by  different  views  of  the 
ceremonial  arrangements  of  worship,  than  by  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  matters  of  dogmatical  theology 
or  ecclesiastical  government.  The  heathens  ob- 
jected to  the  early  Christians,  that  their  worship 
had  none  of  the  external  splendour  of  other  reli- 
gions— no  temple,  no  altars,  no  images.  The 
primitive  Christians  assembled  together  in  social 
worship,  but  they  did  not  attribute  any  peculiar 
sanctity  to  the  spot  of  their  meeting,  which,  in  fact, 
was  commonly  the  house  of  one  of  the  congregation. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  as  they  became 
more  numerous,  they  met  in  rooms  or  buildings  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose.  When  the  congregation 
was  assembled,  the  first  act  of  divine  service  per- 
formed was  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
was  the  custom  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  At 
first,  the  Old  Testament  was  of  course  alone  used 
for  this  purpose ;  but  in  process  of  time,  as  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  composed, 
these  were  also  read  in  the  churches. «  The  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  was  followed  by  a  short  and 
fiimiliar  address,  explaining  and  applying  what  had 
been  read,  and  exhorting  the  hearers  to  piety  and 
virtue,  and  by  the  singing  of  psalms  or  hymns,  se- 
lected firom  the  Scriptures,  or  composed  for  the 
purpose.  The  congregation  then  rose  up,  and 
joined  in  prayer,  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  east.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  pre- 
composed  forms  or  extempore  effusions  were  used 
in  prayer.  See  Liturgy,  Mass,  Lord^s  Supper,  &c 
Worship,  Minister  of  Public  (in  French,  Ministre 
du  Culte:  in  Prussia,  Minister  des  Cultus\  In 
those  countries  in  which  the  direction  or  every 
thing  is  in  the  executive,  and  the  whole  action  of 
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tociety  if  regfulatcd  by  the  gorernment  (m  f yitem 
more  consbtently  and  effectually  pursued  hi  Prus- 
sia than,  probably,  in  any  other  country),  not  only 
the  administration  of  justice,  but  even  of  religious 
worship,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  noinis- 
ter— an  abuse  which  at  one  time  was  carried 
to  a  great  extreme  in  Prussia.  There  is  still  in 
that  country  a  **  minister  for  the  supervision  of  ec- 
clesiastical  affairs,  of  schools,  and  medicine.*'  The 
use  of  the  word  cuitu*  has  been  discontinued.  The 
minister  of  public  worship,  however,  does  not 
superintend  merely  the  forms  of  religious  worship, 
but  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  appoints  the  vari- 
ous examinations  which  candidates  for  the  ministry 
must  pass  through  before  they  can  be  admitted  to 
holy  orders ;  investigates  complaints  against  clergy- 
men, or  directs  inquiries  to  be  made,  &c. ;  settles* 
disputes  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  &c. 
In  France,  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  is 
generally  connected  with  that  of  the  **  cuUe," 
which  latter  has  the  management  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  as  far  as  they  have  a  political  character 
(in  other  respects  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
bishops,  &c.).  These  two  departments,  however, 
are  not  always  connected. 

WORSLEY,  Sir  Richard,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Worsley,  born  in  1751,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  soon 
after  visited  the  continent,  where  he  cultivated  his 
taste  for  antiquities  by  the  study  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  made  some  large  purchases  of 
statues,  marbles,  and  other  articles  of  virt^,  which, 
on  his  return  to  England,  it  formed  his  principal 
amusement  to  classify  and  arrange.  A  catalogue  of 
this  collection  was  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  Mu9(tvm  Wonleianum,  in  two  folio  volumes. 
(See  Visconti.)  Sir  Richard  published  a  History 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (in  1  vol.,  4to.,  with  engrav- 
ings of  the  principal  seats,  views,  &c.,  by  Godfrey). 
He  was  many  years  in  parliament  as  representative 
of  the  borough  of  Newport,  and  held  a  situation 
about  the  person  of  king  George  III.,  as  comptroller 
of  the  royal  household.  He  was  also  governor  of 
the  island,  where  he  died  in  1805. 

WORSTED;  a  thread  spun  of  wool  that  has 
been  combed,  and  which,  in  the  spinning,  is  twisted 
harder  than  ordinarily.  It  is  chiefly  used  either  to 
be  knit  or  woven  into  stockings,  caps,  gloves,  ke. 
Worsted  has  obtained  its  name  from  Worstead,  a 
market-town  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  (population 
830),  where  the  manufacture  of  the  article  was  first 
introduced.  The  manufactures,  which  derived 
their  name  from  the  place,  are  now  removed  to 
Norwich  and  its  vicinity. 

WORT.     See  Brewing,  and  Mak, 

WOTTON,  Sir  Henry,  a  conspicuous  political 
and  literary  character  in  his  own  age,  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Robert"  Wotton,  was  bom  in  1568.  After 
receiving  a  classical  education  at  Winchester  school, 
he  was  entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  much  disttn- 
guished  himself  by  his  attention  to  logic  and  philo- 
sophy, and  composed  a  tragedy.  Having  studied 
civil  law,  under  an  eminent  Italian  professor,  he 
became  a  proficient  in  the  Italian  language.  His 
father  bequeathing  him  a  moderate  income,  he  de- 
termined, in  1589,  to  travel,  and  visited  all  the 
principal  countries  of  the  continent.  On  his  return, 
be  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
whom  he  attended  in  his  maritime  expeditions 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  to  Ireland. 
On  the  fall  of  that  nobleman,  he  quitted  the  king, 
dom,  and  resided  at   Florence,   where  he   com- 


posed a  treatise,  printed  afUr  bia  dwtfc,  ortitlA 
the  State  of  Christendom.  While  thas  cmptoft^ 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  having  intetreyted  mm 
letters  disclosing  a  plot  to  take  away  tW  hk  « 
James,  king  of  Scotland,  he  engaged  Wott«a  ii 
carry  secret  intelligence  of  it  to  that  priaee.  T\  < 
service  he  ably  performed  in  the  efaaraetcr  and  n^ 
of  an  Italian,  and  returned  to  Florcoee.  IK  Kr 
James  came  to  the  English  crown,  be  seat  lor  Wt.t 
ton,  knighted  him,  and,  in  1004,  employed  kis  ■ 
an  ambassador  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  As  V«4 
ton  passed  through  Augsburg,  being  desired  to  vr^i 
in  an  album,  he  wrote,  in  Latin,  that  **  as  aabi 
sador  is  a  good  man,  sent  abroad  to  lie  far  thcf«a 
of  his  country."  This  innocent  nlly  wh,  Vj  'h 
malignity  of  Schioppius,  represented  aa  a  «^ 
maxim,  avowed  by  the  religion  of  the  kiBg  ^  tn 
land.  James,  who  thought  nothing  relative  otW 
to  king-craft  or  state-cnft  a  subieci  Cor  wit,  «■ 
in  consequence,  highly  displeased ;  aad,  oa  In  r* 
turn,  Wotton  remained  five  years  imeaploytd.  A 
length  he  recovered  the  royal  favoor.  wmi  «■ 
trusted  with  a  mission  to  the  United  ProTam 
and  subsequently  restored  to  his  foriacr  fa^  ■ 
Venice,  where  he  remained  three  ycara.  inV 
missions  followed,  to  the  duke  of  Saroy,  aad  'j 
various  princes  in  Germany,  on  the  aflatrs  tf  Ui 
elector  palatine.  A  third  embassy  to  Veaiee  ^am 
his  diplomatic  labours,  from  whidi  be  <Bd  wc  r 
turn  until  the  death  of  JamA,  when,  ia  ]<tM  *i 
was  made  provost  of  Eton  college,  as  a  rrwvt  ;i 
his  various  services.  The  first  fruits  of  bss  kw.i 
were  his  Elements  of  Architecture.  TW  stat«*4 
of  the  college  requiring  bim  to  aasuac  a  tWm 
character,  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  sprat  ti 
remainder  of  bis  life  in  literary  leisure,  miati  In 
pitality,  and  innocent  amusement.  He  kad  pliai^ 
a  life  of  Luther ;  but,  by  the  persoasioa  vi  Ckar* 
L,  he  laid  it  aside  for  a  history  of  FbiiImJ,  i 
which  he  made  very  little  progress.  TW  arrm 
of  his  demands  on  the  crown  remaining  aafaiC.  a 
continued  embarrassed  to  his  death,  wbirk  t:*j 
place  in  December,  16S9,  in  the  scvcarty-amni 
year  of  his  age.  Sir  Henry  Wottoa  was  a  prrw 
of  sound  understanding,  poignant  wit,  and  great  ■ 
complishments,  in  whom  the  scholar  aad  the  v 
of  the  world  were  very  happily  blended,  la  s^ 
tion  to  the  works  already  mentiooed,  tberr  i* 
collection  of  mitcellanies  published,  after  bis  4ra*l 
under  the  title  of  Reliqm^  Wottommmm^ 
times  reprinted.  It  consists  of  lives,  letters, 
and  characters,  displaying  a  lively  fancy  aad 
trating  understanding,  though  somewhat 
by  the  pedantry  of  the  age.  Of  ' " 
entitled  a  Hymn  to  God  in  my  latter  Sirkar**. 
admired  for  energy  of  expression  and  haiMiwi 
versification.  There  b  a  Life  of  Sir  H.  W«e» 
by  Walton. 

WOTTON,  WiLLUM,  an  English  dergTvad 
distinguished  learning,  was  bom  in  1060,  and,  i 
der  his  father's  tuition,  acquired  such  a  kaewdW 
of  languages,  during  his  childhood,  as  cansed  hia 
be  regarded  as  the  wonder  of  the  time,  la 
year,  he  could  construe  the  Latin.  Greek, 
brew  tongues,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  i 
retentive  memory.  In  conseqtience  of  thaa  r«« 
city,  he  was  entered  at  Catherine  halU  OsBbri^ 
before  he  was  ten  years  old.  He  took  the  d«^ 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  his  thirteenth  year,  so^br  tf 
before  which  he  had  been  celebrated  ia  a  onrt 
verses,  not  only  for  his  acquaintance  with  1 
learned '  languages,  including  Arabic,  Syriar,  i 
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fMki,  Imt  for  his  knowledge  of  geography,  logic, 

yUaophj,  ind  matbeooatics.     In  1691,  be  yns 

■diebplain  to  the  earl  of  Nottiogfaain,  who,  in 

IdMtpmented  him  to  a  rectory.     The  first  fVuit 

tf  hi  atensi?e  reading  appeared  in  1694,  in  his 

Kdkrtiooi  upon  Ancient  4uid  Modem  Learning, 

tWfki  of  which  was  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 

tna  the  sndents  and  moderns,  in  all  that  re- 

Hed  trts,  science,  and  literature.     To  a  second 

titan,  io  1697,  was  annexed  doctor  Bentley's 

Ibtftstieo  on  Phalaris,  which  involved  Wotton 

b  tk  controrersy  respecting  the  merits  of  the  an- 

wtti  sod  the  modems,  and  subjected  him  to  the 

oiire  of  Swift,  m  the  Battle  of  the  Books.     Em- 

bvnsKd  in  drcumstances,  in  consequence  of  some 

ffre^hritics,  he  was  obliged,  in  1714,  to  retire  into 

f«ak  Wales,  where  he  employed  himself  in  writing 

on  eeckiissticil  antiquities  and  kindred  subjects. 

Re  «lio  wrote  vtrious  other  pieces,  but  none  which 

■1^  soj  tddition  to  his  fame  :  and  he  may  be  enu- 

■ented  imong  the  instances  in  which  early  profi- 

woey,  mting  principally  on  strength  of  memory, 

^lappaints  expectation.     He  died  in  1726,  at  the 

■rerfai^. 

WOU  WOU.     See^oe. 

WOUNDS  are  di  video,  by  writers  on  surgery, 

ntoferenl  kinds,  the  distinctions  being  founded 

'itiwr  ufoo  the  sort  of  weapon  with  wbich  the 

njiry  hat  been  inflicted,  or   upon  the   circum- 

<A<se(  of  a  venomous  matter  having  been  introduced 

If  to  the  part,  or,  lastly,  upon  the  nature   of  the 

«oa4ed  parti  themselves,  and  the  particular  situa- 

t»«flf  the  wound.    Hence,  we  have  cuts,  incisions, 

^  nttW  wmads,  which  are  produced  by  sharp- 

^^  untnaeDts,  and  are  generally  free  from  all 

ftmcwoo  tad  laceration.     The  fibres  and  texture 

^tkc  woaiied  part  have  suffered  no  other  injury 

^  ther  mm  division  ;  and  there  is,  consequently, 

^  teaieiKj  to  inflammation,  suppuration,  gan- 

mw,  aad  other  bad  consequences,  than  in  the  ge- 

**»%  of  other  spedes  of  wounds.  Incised  wounds 

f^n,  mj  nraally  be  healed  with  greater  quickness 

oi  faK&tj  than  other  wounds  which  are  accompa- 

»^  vith  oiore  or  less  of  contusion  and  laceration  : 

tW  wgwrn  has  only  to  bring  the  opposite  sides  of 

t^  *]0oid  hrto  contact  with  each  other,  and  keep 

tipmn  this  state  a  few  hours,and  they  will  unite  and 

|w»  together.   Another  dass  of  wounds  are  siabs, 

*fn€taredip0tmds,  made  by  the  thrusts  of  pointed 

**P0Bi,  ts  bayonets,  lances,  swords,  daggers,  &c, 

■i  aho  by  the  accidental  and  forcible  introduction 

"(Miiderable  thorns,  nails,  &c.,  into  the  flesh. 

TWie  woabds  frequently  penetrate  to  a  great  depth 

••to  njare  large  blood-vessels,  viscera,  and  other 

•»•  of  importance :  and,  as  they  are  generally 

■*tsd  with  much  force  and  violence,  the  parts 

■fe  ■ore  i^ufj  than  what  would  result  from 

»w  niple  division.     It  also  deserves  notice  that 

•  rtst  aanber  of  the  weapons  or  instmments  by 

■^A  fwnctured  wounds  are  occasioned,  increase 

■'*»fly  in  (fiameter  from  the  point  towards  their 

^  extremity  ;  and  hence,  when  they  penetrate 

*|  ^  must  force  the  fibres  asunder  like  a  wedge, 

■■■••e  a  serious  degree  of  stretching  and  contu- 

*>  b  •  « this  account  that  bayonet  wounds  of  the 

^aAparts  are  ordinarily  often  followed  by  violent 

an  alarming  degree  of  tumefaction, 

.  fever,  delirium,  and  other  very  unfa- 

J  iynptoms.     The  opening  which  the  point 

_**  »  weapon  makes  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 

^^flf  ike  thicker  part  of  it,  which  can  only 

'h  fordWy  dilating,  stretching,  and  otherwise 


injuring  the  fibres  of  the  wounded  flesh.  A  third 
description  of  wounds  are  the  contused  and  taeer' 
ated,  which  strictly  comprehend,  together  with  a 
variety  of  cases  produced  by  the  violent  appli- 
cation of  hard,  blunt,  obtuse  bodies  to  the  soft 
parts,  all  those  interesting  and  common  injuries  de* 
nominated  gunshot  wounds.  Many  bites  rank  also 
as  contused  and  lacerated  wounds.  In  short,  every 
solution  of  continuity  which  is  suddenly  produced 
in  the  soft  parts  by  a  blunt  instrument  or  weapon 
which  has  neither  a  sharp  point  nor  edge,  must  be 
a  contused,  lacerated  wound.  It  has  been  remarked 
that,  in  case  of  violent  death  by  gunshot  wounds, 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  always  that  of 
languor,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  energy  of  the 
sufferer's  character ;  but  in  death  from  a  stab,  the 
countenance  preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  fero- 
city and  the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last.  See  Sur* 
gery. 

Poisoned  wounds  are  those  which  are  complicated 
with  the  introduction  of  a  venomous  matter  or 
fluid  into  the  part.  Thus,  the  stings  and  bites  of 
a  variety  of  insects  afford  us  examples  of  poisoned 
wounds ;  and  the  surgeon,  in  the  dissection  of 
putrid  bodies,  or  in  handling  instmments  infected 
with  any  venomous  matter,  is  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  poisoned  wounds  from  cuts.  The  most  dan- 
gerous, however,  of  this  class  of  wounds,  occur 
&om  the  bites  of  the  viper,  the  rattlesnake,  &c. 
(see  Venomous  Animals),  or  from  those  of  rabid 
animals.  (See  Hydrophobia.)  Wounds  may,  like- 
wise, be  universally  referred  to  two  other  general 
classes,  the  simple  and  complicated.  A  wound  is 
called  simple  when  it  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject, 
has  been  produced  by  a  clean,  sharp-edged  instru- 
ment, is  unattended  with  any  serious  symptoms, 
and  the  only  indication  is  to  reunito  the  fresh-cut 
surfaces.  A  wound,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  be 
complicated  whenever  the  state  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, or  of  the  wounded  part,  or  the  wound  it- 
self, is  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  surgeon 
to  deviate  from  the  plan  of  treatment  requisite  for 
a  simple  wound.  The  differences  of  complicated 
wounds  must,  therefore,  be  very  numerous,  as  they 
depend  upon  many  incidental  circumstances,  the 
principal  of  which,  however,  are  hemorrhage,  ner- 
vous symptoms,  contusion,  the  unfavourable  shape 
of  the  injury,  the  discharge  or  extravasation  of  cer- 
tain fluids,  indicating  the  injury  of  particular  bowels 
or  vessels,  &c.  All  large  or  deep  wounds  are  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  of  symtomatic  fever,  whicb 
usually  comes  on  at  a  period  varying  from  sixteen 
to  thirty-six  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury, 
and  is  generally  of  the  inflammatory,  but  sometimes 
of  an  asthenic  character.  It  is  of  great  consequence 
to  attend  to  the  type  of  this  fever  in  the  treatment ; 
for  the  loss  of  blood,  which  may  be  required  and 
sustained  with  impunity  in  the  one  species  of  fever, 
may  prove  most  injurious,  if  not  fataJ,  in  the  other. 

WOURALI  POISON.  Waterton,  the  eccen- 
tric wanderer  in  South  America,  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  method  pursued  by  the  In- 
dians in  making  wourali  poison,  a  species  of  matter  of 
the  most  powerful  action  on  animal  life,  but  which 
destroys  life  so  gently,  that  the  victim  appears  to  be 
in  no  pain  whatever ;  and  probably,  says  he,  were 
the  truth  knoMm,  it  feels  none,  saving  the  momen- 
tary smart  at  the  time  the  arrow  enters.  A  day 
or  two  before  the  Macoushi  Indian  prepares  bis 
poison,  be  goes  into  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  ini^re- 
dients.  A  vine  grows  in  these  wilds  which  is  mlled 
wourali*  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  poison  takes 
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its  name,  and  it  is  the  principal  ingredient.  When 
he  has  procured  enough  of  this,  he  digs  up  a  root 
of  a  very  bitter  taste,  ties  them  together,  and  then 
looks  about  for  two  kinds  of  bulbous  plants,  which 
contain  a  green  and  glutinous  juice.  He  fills  a  lit- 
tle vessel,  which  he  carries  on  his  back,  with  the 
stalks  of  these,  and  lastly,  ranges  up  and  down  till 
he  l&nds  two  species  of  ants ;  one  of  them  is  very 
large  and  black,  and  so  venomous,  that  its  sting 
produces  a  fever.  It  is  most  commonly  to  be  met 
with  on  the  ground.  The  other  is  a  little  red  ant, 
which  stings  like  a  nettle,  and  generally  has  iu  nest 
under  the  leaf  of  a  shrub.  After  obtaining  these, 
he  has  no  more  need  to  range  the  forest.  A  quan- 
tity of  the  strongest  Indian  pepper  u  used ;  but 
this  he  has  already  planted  round  his  hut.  The 
pounded  fangs  of  the  Labarri  snake,  and  those  of 
the  Connacouchi,  are  likewise  added.  These  he 
commonly  has  in  store ;  for,  when  he  kills  a  snake, 
he  generally  extracts  the  fangs  and  keeps  them  by 
him.  Having  thus  fdund  the  necessary  ingredients, 
he  scrapes  the  wourall  vine  and  bitter  root  into 
thin  shavings,  and  puts  them  into  a  kind  of  colander 
made  of  leaves ;  this  he  holds  over  an  earthen  pot, 
'and  pours  water  on  the  shavings  ;  the  liquor  which 
comes  through  has  the  appearance  of  coffee.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured,  the  shavings 
are  thrown  aside.  He  then  bruises  the  bulbous 
stalks,  and  squeexes  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
their  juice  through  his  hands  into  the  pot.  Lastly, 
the  snake's  fangs,  ants,  and  pepper,  are  bruised  and 
thrown  into  it.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  slow  fire, 
and  as  it  boils,  more  of  the  juice  of  the  wourali  is 
added,  according  as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  and 
the  scum  is  taken  off  with  a  leaf.  It  remains  on  the 
fire  till  reduced  to  a  thick  scum  of  a  deep  brown 
colour.  As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  this  state,  a 
few  arrows  are  poisoned  with  it  to  try  its  strength. 
If  it  answer  the  expectations,  it  is  poured  out  into 
a  calabash,  or  little  pot  of  Indian  manufacture, 
which  is  carefully  covered  with  a  couple  of  leaves, 
and  over  them  a  piece  of  deer's  skin,  tied  round  with 
a  cord.  They  keep  it  in  the  most  dry  part  of  the 
hut,  and  from  time  to  time  suspend  it  over  the 
fire  to  counteract  the  effects  of  dampness. 

Among  the  instances  adduced  of  the  extraordi- 
nary  effects  of  wourali  poison,  Waterton  mentions 
the  following: — A  large  well-fed  ox,  from  nine 
hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  weight,  was  led  to  a 
stake  by  a  rope  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  him  to 
move  to  and  fro.  In  order  to  bring  him  down, 
three  poisoned  arrows  were  put  into  him ;  one  was 
sent  into  each  thigh,  just  above  the  hock,  in  order 
to  avoid  wounding  a  vital  part,  and  a  third  was 
shot  traversely  into  the  extremity  of  the  nostriL 
The  poison  seemed  to  take  effect  in  four  minutes. 
Conscious  as  though  he  would  fall,  the  ox  set 
himself  firmly  on  his  legs,  and  remained  quite  still 
in  the  same  place,  till  about  the  fourteenth  min- 
ute, when  he  sroelled  the  ground,  and  appeared  as 
if  inclined  to  walk.  He  advanced  a  pace  or  two, 
staggered  and  fell,  and  remained  extended  on  his 
tide,  with  his  head  on  the  ground.  His  eye,  a  few 
minutes  ago  so  bright  and  Uvely,  now  became  fixed 
and  dim  ;  and  though  you  put  your  band  close  to 
it  as  if  to  give  him  a  blow  there,  he  never  closed 
his  eyelid.  His  legs  were  convulsed,  and  his  head 
from  time  io  time  started  involuntarily;  but  he 
never  showed  the  least  desire  to  raise  it  from  the 
ground.  He  breathed  hard,  and  emitted  foam  from 
his  mouth.  The  startings,  or  subsaltus  tendinum, 
now  became  gradually  weaker  and  weaker;   his 


hinder  parts  were  fixed  In  death ;  and  ia  a 
or  two  more,  his  head  and  fore-leg  eased  %•  $tt 
Nothing  now  remained  to  show  that  fale  was  m. 
within  him,  except  that  his  heart  fisiatlj  hast  md. 
fluttered  at  intervals.  In  five-and-twcncy  miaatn 
from  the  time  of  his  being  wounded  he  was  qmt 
dead.  His  flesh  was  very  sweet  and  Mvosry  u 
dinner. 

WOUVERMANS,  Philit,  was  bora  sit  Batf. 
lem,  in  1620,  and  was  the  ton  of  Pluil  Wgarw. 
mans,  a  painter  of  history,  of  mean  takats,  «W 
Uught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  art ;  after  «b<i 
he  becaoie  the  scholar  of  John  Wynanta.  aad  ant 
ed  at  such  a  degree  of  perfectioo  as  to  be  csiecsrtf 
superior  to  all  his  conteaaporariea.    By  the  iascrw 
tion  and  example  of  his  master,  the  proficieaq  «e 
Wouvermans  was    very  remarkable;   bat  t«  tk 
knowledge  of  colouring  and  penciling  which  ht  w- 
quired  in  that  school,  he  added  the  stady  of  aetm. 
in  which  he  employed  himself  with  sack  critoi 
attention,  as  to  excel  his  master  in  the  chsMt  </ 
his  scenes,  the  excellence  of  his  figures,  mi  tti 
truth  of  his  representations.    The  sobjecU  of  «kc» 
he  seemed  most  particulariy  fond,  were  haatov^ 
hawklngs,  encampments  of  armies,  frrricn'  ihspi. 
and  all  kiuds  of  scenes  that  afforded  him  a  pn^ 
and  natural  opportunity  of  introducing  horsei,  wh0 
he  painted  in  the  greatest  perfection.    Ia  eostc* 
plating  the  works  of  this  inimitable  artist,  vt  te 
ourselves  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  pert  it  mm 
worthy  of  our  applause  and  admiratkia ;  wWik* 
the  sweetness  of  the  colouring ;  the  eorrectacw ^ 
his  design,  his  cattle,  or  his  figures ;  the  ckaraiif 
variety  of  attitudes  in  his  horses ;  the  firte  ni  }« 
delicate  touchings   of   his  treea;    the   h«atifii 
chmce  of  his  scenery ;  the  judictoos  nse  he  nsb* 
of    the    chiaro-oscuro ;    or  the   spirit  thsl  8» 
mates  the  whole.     His  genius  and  inveatioa  vn* 
so  strong  and  lively,  that  none  of  his  pictarcs  km 
either  the  tame  grounds  or  the  swne  distaaeci;  hr 
he   varied   them    perpetually,  witb  tnexpstniW' 
skill;    in    some,   representing    simple,   wmbW 
lished  nature,  and  in  others,  scenes  enriched  w-i 
architecture,  fountains,  or  edifices  of  s  bssetTfa' 
construction.     Hb  figures  are  always  finely  inn 
with   expressions   suitable   to  the   safafect;  •"^ 
the  attitudes  he  chose   were  auch  as  •99'^ 
unconstrained,   natural,    and   perfectly  sfTEahtf 
He  had  an  amazing  command  of  his  pencil,  m  tki 
he  instantlv  and  effectually  expresMd  every  i^ 
conceived   in  his  mind,  and  gave  to  his  pktsm 
an  astonishing  force,  by  broad  masses  of  light  ni 
shadow,  which  he  contrasted  with  pecahar  j*^ 
ment,  and  gave  an  uncommon  degree  of  tiaa^arc*^ 
to  the  colouring  of  the  whole.      The  peacd  U 
Wouvermans  was  mellow,  and  his  touch  wit  fr«* 
Though  his  pictures  were  finished  most  dehcat**?. 
his  distances  recede  with  true  perspectiTe  Wsatr. 
and  his  skies,  and  trees  and  plants  are  sll  enct  ss4 
lovely  imitations  of  nature.     In  his  latter  tiat,  ha 
pictures  had  rather  too  much  of  the  p*^  ■•* 
blue  tint ;  but,  in  his  best  days«  he  was  not  tafcntr, 
either  in  correctness,  colouring  or  fiorea,  tovn  d 
the  artists  of  Italy.     Yet,  notwithstaadiag  ha  o- 
common  merit,  he  had  not  the  good  fortaac,  ^rwf 
his  life,  to  meet  with  encouragement  eqasl  ta  hJ 
desert ;  for,  with  all  his  assiduitv  and  cxtrtvc  » 
dustry,  he  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  hi— tW  ^ 
his  family.     He  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  wt»^ 
fices  of  the  merchants,  who  therefore  iapased  ^ 
him  under  the  disguise  of  seal  for  bis  intm^  snd^ 
while    they  artfully  enriched  themsrlve*  by  M 
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w^eontrired  to  keep  him  depressed  and  narrow 

ii  HscaiDitancei.     Wouvermans  could  not  help 

Mbf  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated ;  and 

tt  lisdid  him  to  strongly*  that,  a  few  hours  before 

b«  dtd.  he  ordered  a  box  filled  with  his  studies  to 

W  based ;  saying,  **  I  have  been  so  badly  rewarded 

fiariil  ny  laboors,  that  I  would  prevent  my  son 

bm  aong  allored,  by  those  designs,  to  embrace  so 

ajoi^  and   uncertain   a  profession  as  mine.*' 

Um  sothors,  however,  ascribe  this  sacrifice  to 

ftWaotiTes,  and  say  it  proceeded  from  his  dislike 

tok  brother  Peter,  being  unwilling  that  he  should 

rofi  tbe  product  of  his  labours ;  and  some  again  al- 

«:«e  tbtt  be  intended  to  compel  his  son  to  seek  the 

k»Mt6ge  of  nature  from  his  OMm  industry,  and 

M  iidiieBtly  depend  on  copying  those  designs. 

VnTcnssBt  etched  one  plate,  representing  a  horse 

nodia^,  and  tied  to  a  tree.     It  is  beautifully  done, 

kit  oBcoomonly  scarce.     He  died  in  1668.     After 

tic  dotb  of  Wouvermans,  the  value  of  his  pictures 

Botated  to  an  incredible  degree ;  they  were  uni- 

WMlljr  coveted  through  every  part  of  Europe,  par- 

tvokrij  by  the  dauphin  of  France  and  the  elector 

M  Bsnna,  who  bought  all  that  could  be  procured, 

tt  rtrj  Ur^  prices. 

WRA>'GEL,  CBAmLEs  GosTAVus,  count  of, 
^ve4iib  iield-marshal,  a  distinguished  military  com- 
»»d«rsftb€  seventeenth  century,  was  descended 

f!^a  aa  dd  and  illustrious  Swedish  family His 

tatfcrr,  Btrman  Wran^el,  a  Swedish  counsellor  of 
*mt,  nd  field-marsbid,  was  governor  of  Livonia  at 
t*j«  Qme  of  his  death,  in  1644.  The  son,  Charles 
Gtittfu,  estered  the  military  service  at  an  early 
•ft,  u4  WM  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  cele- 
hrateJ  OMsntf  Adolphus.  Under  that  prince  he 
*^rrti  m  Gcraaoy ;  and,  on  the  death  of  general 
B*««r,  in  1641,  Wrangel,  who  then  had  the  rank 
bt  w^cf.fftnenl,  was  one  of  those  who  commanded 
tW  $«vdii]i  ^>rces,  under  very  diflQcult  circum- 
f^vitn,  BBtii  tbe  arrival  of  the  new  commander-in- 
f^K  Tontenson.  Wrangel  continued  to  serve 
Bsdcr  ihxt  general,  and  accompanied  him  on  his 
*«nn(r  Btrch  to  Holstein  (1643),  to  carry  the  war 
m9  Deanark.  (See  Thirty  Yeara*  War.)  After 
t^  ^t%sh  of  admiral  Fleming,  the  command  of  the 
*»«&h  fleet  was  confined  to  Wrangel,  who  was 
^  1>nt  obliged  to  yield  to  tbe  numerical  superiority 

*  tbe  Danish  naval  force ;  but  being  reinforced  by 

*  Dotcb  squadron,  he  defeated  ih4  enemy  off  the 
*U  af  Femcm.  He  then  commanded  a  detached 
J*>s  ta  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  until  the  peace  of 
™«bro  (1645).  In  1646,  Torstenson  having 
^^VMd  the  comonod,  Wrangel  was  associated  with 
M"'f*>vk  in  that  trust,  and,  having  formed  a 
lottos  with  the  French  forces  under  Turenne, 

1  **  eoobined  operations  forced  the  elector  of 
I  "^la  to  accede  to  an  armistice,  at  Ulm,  in  March, 
•WT.  The  elector  having  afterwards  disavowed 
;  fl^  aft,  the  allied  forces  defeated  the  combined 
:  *'**sa  and  Bavarian  armies  at  Zusmarshausen, 
>•  Aagibvrig,  May  17,  1648;  and  Wrangel  occu- 
^'Bsfiria  until  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 
JJja  fad  to  hostilities.  After  the  accession  of 
*^»*«  Gustmvus  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Wran- 
r^  aeeofBpanied  his  sovereign  in  the  expedition 
■^**  Poland,  and  was  present  at  the  celebrated 
*^*ij»  battle  of  Warsaw  (July  18—20,  1656). 
"  ■»  CMrae  of  this  war,  Denmark  having  entered 
jy  Wilities  tfaittst  Sweden  (1657),  Wrangel 
***y  to  the  (ortresB  of  Kronburg,  which  was 
■*%i*  te  tarrender  after  twenty-one  days  (Sep- 
*^^%  1656).    Be  then  took  command  of  the 


Swedish  fleet  destined  to  attack  Copenhagen ;  but 
the  expedition  proved  unsuccessful,  on  account  of 
the  arrival  of  a  Dutch  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Danes.  The  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  put  an 
end  to  the  war  in  1660.  In  1674,  Louis  XIV. 
having  declared  war  against  the  German  empire, 
Sweden  engaged  in  the  hostile  operations  on  the 
side  of  France,  and  Wrangel  commanded  an  army 
of  16,000  men,  which  invaded  Brandenburg;  but 
the  ill  success  of  this  expedition  is  probably  to  be 
imputed  to  the  sickness  of  the  commander.  The 
great  elector,  Frederic  William,  at  the  head  of  6000 
cavalry,  attacked  the  Swedish  forces  by  surprise, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Fehrbellin,  June 
18,  1675.  The  Swedes  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
Brandenburg,  and  even  lost  a  part  of  Pomenmia. 
Wrangel,  who  soon  after  retired  from  service  on  ac- 
count of  his  infirmities,  died  the  following  year. 
In  1645,  he  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services  with 
the  title  of  count. 

WRANGLER,  Seniob,  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge ;  the  student  who  passes  the  best  ex- 
amination in  the  senate-house  for  the  first  degree 
(that  of  bachelor)  in  arts.  (See  Cambridge.)  They 
who  follow  next  in  the  same  division,  are  respec- 
tively termed  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  wranglers. 
In  a  similar  manner,  they  who  compose  the  second 
rank  of  honours  are  designated  as  first,  second, 
third,  &c.,  optimi  (best)  ;  those  of  the  third  order, 
first,  second,  third.  Sic.,  junior  optimi  (second  best)  ; 
and  the  remainder  are  termed  »i  vcXXm  (the  mob). 

WRAXALL,  Sir  Nathaniel  William,  bom 
in  1751,  at  Bristol«wbere  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  merchants,  was  educated  in  bis  native  rity, 
and,  in  1769,  was  sent  to  Bombay,  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  company.  He  was  there  employ- 
ed, in  1771.  as  judge  advocate  and  paymaster  of  the 
forces  of  that  presidency.  Next  year  he  returned 
to  England,  and  then  travelled  on  the  continent, 
visitmg  almost  every  country  from  Lapland  to  Lis- 
bon. On  his  return,  he  sent  to  the  press  a  Voyage 
round  the  Baltic  (1775).  In  1777,  he  published 
the  History  of  the  Kings  of  France,  of  the  House 
of  Valois  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  and  History  of  the  Reign 
and  Age  of  Henry  III.  and  IV.,  Kings  of  France 
(3  vols,  quarto).  In  1780,  he  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hindon,  in  1784, 
for  Lugershall,  and,  in  1760,  for  Wallingford.  His 
Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  War- 
saw, and  Vienna,  were  given  to  the  world  in  1799. 
While  in  parliament,  be  sometimes  opposed  Mr 
Pitt,  and  at  other  times  supported  him.  In  1813, 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  and,  in 
1815,  published  his  last  work,  under  the  title  of 
Historical  Memoirs  of  His  Own  Time  (2  vols., 
8vo.).  A  story  was  introduced  into  this  work  re- 
specting count  Woronzow,  the  Russian  ambassador, 
the  truth  of  which  the  count  denied  ;  and,  deeming 
the  publication  to  be  libellous,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
criminal  prosecution.  It  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  six  months*  imprison- 
ment.    He  died  in  1831. 

WREATH,  in  heraldry;  a  roll  of  fine  linen  or 
silk  (like  that  of  a  Turkidi  turban),  consisting  of 
the  colours  borne  in  the  escutcheon,  placed  in  an 
achievement  between  the  helmet  and  the  crest,  and 
immediately  supporting  the  crest. 

WRECK,  in  navigation,  is  usually  understood  1o 
mean  any  ship  or  goods  driven  ashore,  or  foimc 
floating  at  sea  in  a  deserted  or  unmanageable  condi- 
tion ;  but,  in  the  legal  sense  of  tbe  word  in  £ug- 
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land,  apT^cA  mutt  have  come  to  land :  when  at  tea, 
it  it  dittinguithed  by  the  barbarout  appellationt  of 
fioliam,  J€t$amt  tkxid  ligan,  (Set  FlolMam,)  In  no- 
thing, perhapt,  hat  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
advance  of  tociety  in  civilization  been  more  appar- 
ent than  in  the  regulationt  with  retpect  to  the  per- 
tont  and  property  of  thipwrecked  individualt.  In 
most  rude  and  uncivilized  countriet,  their  treatment 
hat  been  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Amongst  the  early 
Greekt  and  Roman t,  ttrangert  and  enemies  were 
regarded  in  the  tame  point  of  view.  (ffoitU  apud 
antiguog,  peregrinuM  dicebatur.^Pomp.  Fettu*  ;  tec 
also  Cicero,  V§  Offie,  lib.  i.  c.  12.')  Where  such 
inhospitable  tentiroentt  prevailed,  the  conduct  oh- 
terved  towards  those  that  were  shipwrecked  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  barbarous ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
were,  in  most  instances,  either  put  to  death  or  sold 
as  slaves.  But,  at  law  and  good  order  grew  up, 
and  commerce  and  navigation  were  extended,  those 
who  etcaped  from  the  perilt  of  the  tea  were  treated 
in  a  way  lett  repugnant  to  the  dictatet  of  humanity ; 
and  at  length  the  Roman  law  made  it  a  capital  of- 
fence to  destroy  pertont  thipwrecked,  or  to  prevent 
their  saving  the  thip ;  and  the  ttealing  even  of  a 
plank  from  a  vetsel  shipwrecked,  or  in  distress, 
made  the  party  liable  to  answer  for  the  whole  ship 
and  cargo.  {Pahd,  47.  9.  3.)  During  the  gloomy 
period  which  followed  the  tubvertion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the  northern  na- 
tions in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  ancient 
barbarous  practices  with  respect  to  shipwreck  were 
every  where  renewed.  Those  who  survived  were, 
in  most  countries,  reduced  to  servitude ;  and  their 
goods  were  every  where  confiscated  for  the  use  of 
the  lord  on  whose  manor  they  had  been  thrown. 
(Robertson's  CharUt  K,  vol.  i,  note  29.)  But 
nothing,  perhapt,  can  so  strongly  evince  the  pre- 
valence and  nature  of  these  enormities  as  the  efforts 
that  were  made,  as  soon  at  governmentt  bef^an  to 
acquire  authority,  for  their  tuppretsion.  The  re- 
gulations as  to  thip  wreck,  in  the  lawt  of  Oleron, 
are,  in  thit  respect,  most  remarkable.  The  35th 
and  38th  articles  state,  that  '*  Pilots,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  their  lords,  did,  like 
faithlett  and  treacherous  villaint,  tometimes  willing- 
ly run  the  thip  upon  the  rockt,  &c.  ;*'  for  which 
offence  they  are  held  to  be  accurted  and  excommuni- 
cated, and  punithed  at  thievet  and  robbert.  The 
fate  of  the  lord  it  ttill  more  tevere.  **  He  it  to  be 
apprehended,  hit  goodt  confisrated  and  told,  and 
himself  fastened  to  a  pott  or  stake  in  the  midst  of 
bit  own  mansion  house,  which  being  fired  at  the 
four  comers,  all  shall  be  burned  together,  the  walls 
thereof  be  demolished,  the  stones  pulled  down,  and 
the  site  converted  into  a  market-place,  for  the  sale 
only  of  hogs  and  swine,  to  all  posterity."  The  31st 
article  recites,  that,  when  a  vettel  wat  lott  by 
running  on  tbore,  and  the  marinert  had  landed, 
they  often,  inttead  of  meeting  with  help,  *'  were 
attacked  by  people  more  barbarout,  cruel  and  in- 
huoDan  than  mad  dogs ;  who,  to  gain  their  moneys, 
apparel,  and  other  goods,  did  sometimes  murder  and 
destroy  these  poor  distressed  teamen.  In  thit  case, 
the  loid  of  the  country  it  to  execute  juttice  by 
punishing  them  in  their  persons  and  their  estates, 
and  is  commanded  to  plunge  them  in  the  sea  till 
they  be  half  dead,  and  then  to  have  them  drawn 
forth  out  of  the  sea,  and  stoned  to  death."  Such 
were  the  dreadful  teveritiet  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  put  a  stop  to  the  crimes  against  which 
they  were  directed.  The  violence  of  the  remedy 
shows,  better  thao  any  thing  alte,  how  inveterate 
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the  disease  had  become.  The  lav 
that  of  other  modern  countries,! 
belong  to  the  king ;  but  the  rigour  mhI  laja 
this  law  was  modified  as  early  as  the  feiffa  of  Hf  nr 
I.,  when  it  was  ruled,  that,  if  any  per*««  ew»;«i 
alive  out  of  the  ship,  it  should  be  do  wrrtk :  a^ 
after  various  modifications,  it  waa  dendcd,  la  tht 
reign  of  Henry  IIL,  that  if  goods  were  cbm  i^ 
shore,  having  any  marks  by  which  thej  nm\4  ht 
identified,  they  were  to  revert  to  the  ovacst.  f 
claimed  any  time  within  a  year  and  a  day.  By  *kt 
statute  27  Edw.  III.,  c.  13.  if  a  thip  be  Ion,  ^ 
the  goodt  come  to  land,  they  anr  to  be  del>nrrtf  t» 
the  merchantt,  paying  only  a  reasonable  rrm^  m 
salvage  to  thote  who  taved  or  prraerved  tWm. 
But  thete  ancient  ttatutes,  owing  to  the  rmhtm 
and  disorder  of  the  timet,  were  very  ill  nrfeiij. 
and  the  disgraceful  practices  previouUj  aUaM  id 
continued  to  the  middle  of  the  last  etntmn  4 
statute  of  Anne  (12  Ann.  tt.  3,  c.  18),  c«i*ra«4 
by  the  4  Geo.  L,  c.  12,  in  order  to  pot  a  >f«v  ta 
the  atrocities  in  question,  orders  all  bead  t0m% 
and  others  of  the  towns  near  the  tea,  iipoa  sff  -». 
tion  made  of  them,  to  summon  at  naay  haa^i » 
are  necessary,  and  send  then  to  the  rehcf  ef  ut 
ship  in  distress,  on  forfeiture  of  X 100;  aad  ta  fMt 
of  assistance  given,  salvage  is  to  be  aaaesacd  by  x^tr 
justices,  and  paid  by  the  owners.  Pcrsoaa  wtt*'' 
ing  any  goods  cast  ashore,  are  to  forfeit  treUt  tu  - 
value ;  and  if  they  wiUuUy  do  any  act  whcrrhv  'W 
ship  is  lost  or  destroyed,  they  are  gvilty  of  triu* 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  evev  this  maf%'* 
seems  not  to  have  been  sufficient  to  me*omfXmk  iu 
end  in  view:  and,  in  1762,  a  new  atatatc  (36 Gf^ 
II.,  c.  19)  was  enacted,  the  preamble  of  mVtrh  • 
as  follows  : — **  Whereat,  notwithstandiog  the  fni 
and  salutary  laws  now  in  being  againat  pl«B^i:i 
and  destroying  vessels  in  distress,  an^agaiwi  tai  if 
away  shipwrecked,  lott  or  ttraaded  goods,  vart 
wicked  enormitiet  have  been  committed,  to  tW  l*- 
grace  of  the  nation,  and  the  grievova  daaafv  W 
merchant t  and  nsarinert  of  our  own  aad  other  emt- 
triet,  be  it.  Ice.  ;**  and  it  it  then  enacted,  thai  'f 
preventing  the  etcape  of  any  peraoa  rmdnwmfM 
to  tave  hit  life,  or  wounding  him  with  iatrat  *» 
destroy  him,  or  putting  oat  false  lights  ia  ae^  *• 
bring  any  vessel  into  danger,  shall  be  capital  U*c— 
By  the  same  statute,  the  pilfering  of  any  go«^  rW 
ashore,  is  made  petty  larceny.  By  statatc  I  bm  i 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  75,  it  is  enacted  that  any  pcf*«a  tf 
persons  wilfully  cuttir.g  away,  injnring  or  caacrw- 
ing  any  buoy  or  buoy-rope  attached  to  any  war**' 
or  cable  belonging  to  any  ship,  whether  ia  iutrrm 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  judged  guilty  of  leloay  uJ 
may,  upon  conviction,  be  transported  far  art  • 
years.  The  salvage,  or  the  amooot  to  he  fted  '* 
those  who  have  assisted  in  saving  the  wreck, »  <»- 
termined  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  who  profert,*^ 
the  allowance  to  the  risk  and  laboor  mnn*'. 
Sometimes  as  much  at  half  the  valae  of  the  peaprr-i 
taved  hat  been  allowed.  For  talvagc  ta  caars  d 
recapture,  tee  prize, 

WREN  (jtrogtodyUt)  \  a  genut  of  bird^  close  f 
allied  to  the  warblers,  distinguished  by  their  waJ 
size,  slender  beak,  short  and  rotnidcd  wiafa,  sii- 
tled  plumage,  and  the  habit  of  holAog  the  tail  c^^ 
vated.  The  common  wren  is,  with  the  eacfff*'*^ 
of  the  golden-croamed  wren,  the  saallest  bri  r 
Europe.  It  is  food  of  prying  abovt  crevirrt  s.  J 
holes  in  walls,  ruined  buildings,  fcc,  aad  is  < 
ly  in  motion,  searching  for  ineecta,  which 
accuttoned food.    Iti     "    *     '   ** 


WREN. 


Hi 


era  ukr  ike  etren  of  bouses.  It  braves  tbe  seve- 
ns viiurt,  aod,  like  tbe  golden-crowned  wren,  is 
naiaX  ereo  in  Zetland.  It  sings  sweetly 'in  spring. 
Tbr  fsUen-crovmed  wren  is  distinguished  by 
19  tmft  crown.  Its  length  is  4^  inches,  breadth, 
b*;  we^i  ander  80  grains.  The  weight  of  the 
eonos  wren  it  nearly  3  drams.  The  most  usual 
brto  of  the  golden-crowned  wren  are  tall  trees, 
;«tMiUHy  tbe  oak,  tbe  yew,  and  the  various  spe- 
(lA  ti  pioe  and  fir.  In  these  it  builds  its  nest,  a 
Tm  Mil  and  elegant  structure,  the  shape  of  which 
fvm  secording  to  tbe  situation  in  which  it  is 
Hod.  It  is  most  commonly  open  at  tbe  top, 
tie  tUt  of  tbe  chaffinch ;  but  sometimes,  even 
%der  tbe  sheltering  boughs  of  a  Norway  fir,  it  is 
'vmtd  with  a  dome,  and  has  an  opening  on  one 
*k  It  b  always  ingeniously  suspended  beneath 
Uf  Vrasfk,  like  those  of  many  tropical  birds,  being 
tW  only  instance  of  the  kind  amongst  those  of 
&ftt  Biitiio.  The  eggs  are  nine  or  ten  in  num- 
K  M^  are  snail,  round,  and  white.  The  golden- 
'*o«Bcd  vreo  is  by  no  means  so  shy  of  tbe  neigh- 
Wiosd  of  man  as  is  generally  supposed.  Though 
H  tbotidi  in  forests,  yet  it  equally  frequents  gar- 
^ra,  occftsioRally  even  in  the  suburbs  of  large 
towvi.  od  very  often  builds  close  to  the  house, 
oMt  (oaoMoly  in  a  yew  or  (ir,  at  the  height  oJF 
fjwi  in  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
h  .1  m;  fearlea  of  observers ;  and  will  allow  you  to 
•^^onscfa  vitkia  a  yard  of  it,  while  engaged,  as  it  I 
irswillj  it,  in  hunting  for  insects  on  the  stems  | 
wi  WmcIks  of  trees.  Perhaps  the  best  time  for 
mckof  It  it  a  hot  sunny  day  in  summer  or  au-  ' 
f  ttiBB.  b  s  itill  and  sultry  noon,  when  not  a  leaf 
t*  iurnng,  ud  slojost  every  other  bird  has  retired 
fm.n  tht  beat  of  the  sun  into  tbe  shadiest  thickets, 
ti*  bttle  lofitiry  golden-crowned  wren  is  to  be 
»tin  iit^af  DobelMsly  from  spray  to  spray,  with 
riwvvwrf  ictinty,  in  search  of  its  food,  paying  no 
Kfration  t«any  one  who  happens  to  be  watching 
r,  aad  srmrr  for  a  moment  remaining  in  a  state  of 
n«.  Itt  aioranents  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
^i  tutpt,  iadeed,  tbe  blue-tit, — but  even  his  do 
tat  npnl  u  lightness  and  airiness  this  little  wren. 
l!  Csttm  ofer  the  slenderett  twigs  like  a  butter- 
^'— *»w  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, — some- 
^*^  abofc  the  brandi,  sometimes  beneath,  bang- 
er vttb  tbe  bead  downwards, — often  at  the  end 
^  c  tatpeaded  in  the  air  by  its  tiny  wings,  which 
^>  fwrrn  without  the  slightest  sound,  so  that 
*■•*»  f oa  tee  it,  if  it  were  ever  so  close  to  you, 
fM  vwiU  sot  be  aware  of  its  presence  except  for 
^  Intle  low  chirp  which  it  occasionally  emits,  and 
■^attorelike  that  of  an  insect  than  a  bird. 
■  *«e  aad  plumage,  too,  it  is  superior  to  most  of 
H  i'stiiered  inhabitants  of  our  woods  and  gardens : 
^  j(ri«f  if  a  beautiful  mixture  of  green  and  yel- 
■*•  *itb  white  ban  on  its  wings ;  and  on  its  head 
^  f»Uea  ereit,  bordered  with  black,  from  which 
K  *ikt%  tti  naane.  In  the  spring  and  summer  it 
^  n|:iiWly,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
*>^.  ad  rontiouini^  till  the  end  of  July.  Its 
^■C  1  tfry  soft  and  low,  like  a  whisper,  and,  like 
^  ^  tbt  gmtabopper-lark,  is  no  louder  at  the 
^■Jireaf  ooe  yard  than  of  twenty.  During  the 
i*mepttt  of  tbe  year,  it  haunts  tall  trees,  and 
^^  "^Att  oa  the  eartb  ;  but  in  the  winter  it  is 
^>imtif  leeii  pecking  for  insects  on  the  grass,  or 
^cM  leaves,  and  even  on  a  heath  at  some 
iiti * i^iane from  any  tree;  and  when  thus  en- 
f*«*^  t«A  let  you  approach  it  sufficiently  near  to 
h*ar  t*tfittlc  snap  of  its  beak  when  it  has  found 


its  prey.  There  are  two  other  species  of  wren 
common  to  this  country — the  yellow  wren  and  the 
lesser  pettycbapa ;  the  former  so  called  from  its  co- 
lour, and  the  latter  from  its  double  notes,  resem- 
bling the  words  cAip,  chop, 

WREN,  Sir  Christopher,  a  celebrated  English 
architect,  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  East  Knoyle, 
in  Wiltshire,  where  be  was  born,  in  1632.  He 
entered  as  a  student  at  Wadbam  college,  Oxford,  in 
1646,  previously  to  which  time  he  had  given  proofs 
of  his  genius,  by  the  invention  of  astronomical  and 
pneumatic  instruments.  In  1647,  he  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  spherical  trigonometry,  upon  a  new  plan, 
and,  the  following  year,  composed  an  algebraical 
tract  on  the  Julian  period.  In  1653,  he  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  college  of  All-Souls.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  tbe  philosophical  society 
at  Oxford,  which  was  the  origin  of  tbe  royal  socie- 
ty, after  the  institution  of  which,  in  1663,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
activity  in  promoting  the  objects  of  that  institution. 
In  1657,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Gresham  college,  but,  on  being  nominated  to  the 
Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  re- 
signed the  former  office,  and,  in  1661,  returned  to 
the  university.  He  received  a  commission,  in  1663, 
to  prepare  designs  for  the  restoration  of  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  then  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic 
edifices  in  the  kingdom.  To  prepare  himself  for 
the  execution  of  this  great  undertaking,  he  made  a 
visit  to  France  in  1665,  and  then  finished  the  de- 
signs; but  while  they  were  under  consideration, 
the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  tbe  fire  of  1666, 
and  the  plan  of  repairing  it  was  relinquished.  Wren 
had  now  an  opportunity  for  signalizing  his  talents 
by  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  structure.  The 
contemporaneous  destruction  of  fifty  parochial 
churches  and  many  public  buildings,  also  funiished 
an  ample  field  for  his  genius :  and  he  would  have 
bad  tbe  honour  of  founding,  as  it  were,  a  new  city, 
if  tbe  design  which  he  laid  before  the  king  and  par- 
liament could  have  been  adopted ;  but  private  in- 
terests prevented  its  acceptance.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Denham,  in  1657,  he  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  surveyor  of  the  works.  He  resigned  bis 
Savilian  professorship  in  1673.  In  1674,  he  receiv- 
ed the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and,  in  the  tollowing 
year,  the  foundation  of  tbe  new  cathedral  was  laid. 
In  1680,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety. In  1683,  be  was  appointed  architect,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  Chebea  college  ;  and, 
the  following  year,  controller  of  the  works  at 
Windsor  castle.  He  was  elected  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Plympton,  in  1685.  To 
his  other  public  trusts  were  added,  in  1698,  those 
of  surveyor  general  and  commissioner  for  the  repair 
of  Westminster  abbey,  and,  in  1699.  that  of  archi- 
tect of  Greenwich  hospital.  In  1700.  he  represent- 
ed in  parliament  the  boroughs  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis.  In  1708,  he  was  madtf  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  tbe  erection  of  fifty  new 
churches,  in  and  near  the  city  of  London.  After 
having  long  been  the  highest  ornament  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  was,  in  1718,  deprived  of  the  surveyor- 
ship  of  the  royal  works,  from  political  motives. 
He  was  then  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  the 
remainder  of  which  was  devoted  to  scientific  pur- 
suits and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  died 
February  25,  1723.  His  remains  were  interred, 
with  the  requisite  honours,  under  the  choir  of  St 
Paul's  cathedral ;  and  on  his  tomb  is  a  monumental 
inscription.  It  is  as  follows : — 
H   2 
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Smhim  eeimdttm 
Bu4m»  Beel-ttt  M  Vrbts  Cmditor, 

CkfiH.  Wrtnt 
Qui  rixH  Annot  ultra  nomaginta. 

Son  it'bitei  Bono  pmUico. 

Ltdor,  ri  Momumenhtm  fumit, 

Circmmupiet, 

(lUnefttli  U  laid  Um  bufldn'  of  tUt  rbarch  and  dty.  who  Dr^d 
abore  ninety  yran,  not  for  hiiiu«lt  bat  for  the  pobUc  good. 
Reader,  if  thoa  serkest  his  monoment,  look  around.) 

The  edifices  constructed  by  this  architect  were 
principally  public,  including  a  royal  hunting  seat 
at  Winchester,  and  the  oK^ern  part  of  the  palace 
at  Hampton  Court.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  bis  buildings,  besides  St  Paul's,  are  the  monu- 
ment on  Fish  street  hill,  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  the 
library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  the  hospi- 
tals of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich ;  the  church  of  St 
Stephen's,  Walbrook;  those  of  St  Mary-le-Bow, 
St  Michael,  Comhill,  and  St  Bride,  Fleet-street ; 
and  the  great  campanile  of  Christ^urch,  Oxford. 
Of  his  character  as  a  man  of  science,  we  may  accept 
the  testimony  of  Newton,  who,  in  bis  Prineipia, 
joins  the  names  of  Wren,  Wallis,  and  Huygens, 
whom  he  styles  huju$  atatU  geouutrarumfadU  prm^ 
ciptM  (the  greatest  geometricians  of  the  age.)  As 
an  architect  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  invention,  combined  with  good  natural  taste  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  bis  art. 
His  talents  were  particularly  adapted  to  ecclesias- 
tical architecture ;  in  his  palaces  and  private  houses 
he  has  sometimes  sunk  into  a  heavy  monotony,  as 
at  Hampton-court  and  Winchester.  The  interior 
of  the  church  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  which  has 
been  considered  as  his  chef-d^ctuvre,  exhibits  a  de- 
viation from  common  forms  equally  ingenious  and 
beautiful.  The  monument  is  grand  and  simple ; 
and  St  Paul's  cathedral,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
vere criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  may 
be  fairly  reckoned  among  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
ductions of  architectural  genius.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  architecture  is  the  perfection  of  that  mo- 
dern style,  which,  with  forms  and  modes  of  con- 
struction essentially  Gothic,  adopts,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  decoration,  the  orders  and  ornaments  of 
classical  antiquity. — See  Parentalia,  or  Metnoirt  of 
the  Family  of  the  Wrent  (folio,  1750),  published  by 
his  grandson,  and  Elmes's  Life  of  Wren  (4to.,162d). 
WREXHAM  ;  a  populous  and  prosperous  town 
in  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  179  miles 
north-west  of  London.  It  was  anciently  called 
Wrightesham,  by  the  Saxons,  to  whom  its  founda- 
tion is  attributed,  and  from  whom  the  inhabitants 
are  supposed  to  derive  their  customs  and  language. 
The  town  consists  of  some  good  avenues,  the  High 
street,  in  front  of  the  Wjrntistay  Arms,  and  termi- 
Dated  by  a  spacious  town-hall,  is  the  most  respect- 
able, and  presents  at  all  times  a  scene  of  trade, 
bustle,  and  animation.  The  church,  the  architec- 
tural boast  of  Wales,  was  erected  in  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the 
florid  Gothic  which  began  to  prevail  at  that  period. 
The  tower  attains  a  height  of  140  feet,  having 
three  of  its  fronts  adorned  with  whole-length  figures 
occupying  niches.  The  interior  is  by  no  means 
in  keeping  with  the  richness  and  decoration  of  the 
tower  and  sculptures  of  the  outside  of  the  chancel, 
but  contains  an  ancient  monument,  inscribed  with 
Saxon  characters,  and  a  noble  design  and  work  by 
Roubilliar,  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Myddleton,  of  Chirk  Castle.  It  represenU 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  its  last  sad  clothing, 
and  the  grave  resigning  its  dead  at  the  citation  of 
the  angel  on  the  Day  of  Judgment     This  design 


has  since  been  repeatedly  imitated.  Wmhsa  is 
the  great  thorough  Eire  between  Linrpool  r4 
Chester,  and  North  Wales.  The  coachiaf:  9<%> 
blishments  are  numerous,  and  the  travelling  in  cu. 
sequence  at  moderate  rates.  The  gretf  tair.  Iir 
all  sorts  of  wares,  goods,  lie.  comnraen  on  xU 
23d  of  Bfarch,  and  continues  doriag  «m  I:**- 
night.  It  is  attended  by  purchasers,  chwi;  hhU 
shop-keepers,  from  all  parts  of  North  Wain,  a.d 
business  is  transacted  oo  this  occssmm  to  s  otm- 
derable  extent.  The  flannel  trade  is  leu  pr»'«** 
ous  here  than  formerly,  but  an  cxteosirt  trid«  j 
carried  on  in  coal,  iron,  and  lead,  as  well  as  u  Im-, 
wire-drawing,  and  paper-making.  Popalatioa  a 
1631,  11,515. 

WRIGHT,  JosEPB,  a  celebrated  English  ymt^^. 
usually  styled  Wright  of  Derbg,  was  bora  n  *ktf 
town,  in  1734.  In  1751,  he  was  placed  oadcr  H^i. 
son,  the  most  celebrated  portrait  paiatcr  o(  **" 
day,  although  of  very  moderate  talents  He  *J'^ 
visited  Italy,  where  he  made  great  advaoes*  m  m 
profession,  and,  in  1755,  returMd  to  Englaa^  Bt»- 
ing  resided  first  at  Batb,  but  afterwards  at  Drr>«, 
employed  in  portrait  painting,  at  a  matorr  ifr  i 
again  visited  Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  n  \7^  •« 
elected  an  associate  of  the  ro)-al  academy.  Hit  st^ 
pictures  were  chiefly  landscapes,  whidi  srs  kmsI 
admired  for  elegance  of  outline  and  jadiaow  aaa^ 
agement  of  light  and  shade.  A  large  Isadiniff.  • 
View  of  the  Head  of  Ulleswmtcr,  stands  at  tW  Wad 
of  his  productions  of  this  class ;  while,  ta  the  k*^ 
torical  line,  the  Dead  Soldier  is  suflkioit  to  ^ms 
him  a  fine  painter.  He  fell  a  victia  to  b»  & « 
wearied  attention  to  bis  profesaion,  dyiag  of  s  ir< 
cline,  in  1797. 

WRIGHT,  Thomas  ;  a  captain  in  the  Br*.^ 
navy,  whose  fate  has  excited  much  Stnmt'^ 
Having  been  employed  to  UimI  the  eoaspn'rl 
George  Cadoudal,  Pichegru,  the  Pobgmts  ^i 
others,  on  the  French  coast,  in  the  years  180)  liJ 
1804,  captain  Wright  was  soon  after  made  pa^ 
of  war ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  hi*  rf -irvi 
would  be  useful  in  procuring  the  eoovicciM  ti 
Pichegru  and  Cadoudal,  be  %ras  carried  to  frH 
and  legged  in  the  Temple.  He,  howewr,  4ttkr^ 
himself  ignorant  of  the  plans  of  the  iuipfi*«*1 
asserting  that  he  merely  obeyed  orders  ia  \mAi\ 
them  in  France.  Reports  were  spread  al  the  '-ri 
and  of  course  believed,  that  he  was  pot  to  tW  t*^ 
ture,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  to  force  him  toco^H 
and  that  Raal  and  Dubois  were  the  iuguwmrtt* i 
the  emperor  in  this  act.  In  1805.  his  csch«^ 
was  consented  to ;  bat,  in  November,  the  Mmt-i 
announced  that  he  bad  been  f«MiBd  dead  ia  prm^ 
having  cut  his  own  throat  from  ianpaticace  mA  ^ 
spair.  The  enemies  of  Napoleon,  and  pMtin.m\ 
the  British,  on  the  other  hand,  loodl;  c^arfK  t^ 
death  of  the  prisoner  to  the  emperor.  vh««  ■ 
was  pretended,  IamI  been  induced  to  remmA  *n 
foul  act  to  prevent  a  public  exposure  of  the  t-i^ 
ment  to  which  captain  Wright  bad  bcea  salwf*^ 
in  the  Temple.  Others  have  imputed  the  Mord 
to  Savary,  Fooch^,  and  Real,  to  whom  tW  mat 
motive — a  desire  of  concealing  their  eoadart  % 
wards  the  prisoner — has  been  imputed.  Wkilr  i 
St  Helena,  doctor  Warden  meotiotted  the  w^  ^ 
to  Napoleon,  and  told  him  that  it  was  prett)  (c-i 
rally  believed  in  England,  that  be  bad  raMcd  /^ 
tain  Wright  to  be  put  to  death.  "  Why  sha*'i 
have  committed  such  an  act  ?"  replied  tbc  €■;•** 
**  Of  all  men  whom  I  have  bad  to  my  po««r.  I 
was  the  person  whom  I  sliovld  have  bma  mart  i 
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ntato  presenre ;  for»  in  the  trial  of  the  conspi- 

ntn  which  wu  then  going  on,  Wright  was  the 

■«t  ■portant  witness,  as  be  had  brought  the  chief 

napsitor,  Pichegru,  into  the  country."    Napoleon 

iktMsred  that  Wright  perished  b?  his  own  hand, 

mm  nue  before  his  death  was  announced  in  the 

and  Fouch^  and  Savary  agreed  in  this 

(See  Savary;  Otranto,  Duke  of;  and 

Mffn.)     The  trial,   however,  took   place   in 

Ifarck,  April  and   May,  1804,  and   the   death   of 

Wr^  in  October,  1805.     Savary,  in  his  Memoirs 

Ifob.,  8?o.,  London,  IB28),  has  the  following 

nurki  oo  this  subject : — **  That  unfortunate  man 

fnuacd  in  the  Temple  till  1805,  when  he  died. 

5o  nanj  itories   have  been  told  concerning  his 

ioA^  that  I,  too,  was  curious  to  learn  the  cause  of 

a  Then,  u  minister  of  police,  the  sources  of  in- 

fanutioo  were  open  to  roe ;  and  I  ascertained  that 

Wnght  cat  his  throat  in  despair,  after  reading  the 

inwurt  of  the  capitulation  of  the  Austrian  general 

Ibrk,  St  Clm ;  that  is,  while  the  emperor  was  en- 

pred  in  the  campaign  of  Austerlits.     Can  one,  in 

^  without  ahke  insulting  common  sense  and 

florj,  tdmit  that  this  sovereign  had  attached  so 

siiHi  importaDce  to  the  destruction  of  a  miserable 

botcaut  ot  the  English  navy,  as  to  send,  from 

one  of  his  most  glorious  fields  of  battle,  the  order 

f»  hi*  death?    It  has  been  added,  that  it  was  I 

«U  reerifed  (rom  him  this  commission.     Now,  I 

tntT  qaitted  him,  for  a  single  day,  during  the 

wMc  cBBpaign,  from  his  departure  from  Paris  till 

Vj  retoTB.    The  dvil  administration  of  France  is 

to  pmewoBof  all  the  papers  of  the  ministry  of  the 

pu^  which  most  furnish  all  the  information  that 

csQ  htdenred  respecting  that  event." 

WRIKKLES ;  folds  of  the  skin,  occasioned  by 
tJwt  orgu  being  too  large  for  the  parts  it  encloses, 
^'hen,  tberefbre,  the  parts  beneath  the  skin,  in  any 
pirt  of  the  hody,  are  diminished  from  any  cause, 
ud  the  ^iB  itself  does  not  shrink  in  the  same 
proportioB,  wrinkles  are  formed.  So,  when  the 
tkto  ii  too  much  relaxed,  or  when  it  is  moved  very 
*^fs.  ihe  fune  result  is  produced.  Hence  sick- 
*«».  sge,  and  the  indulgence  of  violent  passions, 
fWsee  wrinkles.  Warm  bathing,  by  rekxing  the 
■kift.  hu  the  same  tendency. 

WRIST  {carpus).  The  part  of  the  arm  be- 
twmi  the  fore-arm  and  hand  is  admirably  calculated 
to  'wtewe  the  action,  and,  consequently,  the  utility 
c*  tke  hand,  by  giving  it  various  motions,  without 
**«H,  ss  any  one  may  easily  convince  himself,  it 
niM  be  a  much  less  eflScient  instrument  of  hand- 
"K,  veiiiagand  cqpveying  objects.  It  is  composed 
i^fjffct  sanll  bones  in  two  rows,  the  motions  off 
«*^  00  the  fore-arm  may  be  described  as  those  of 
^)«u  extension,  abduction  and  circumduction. 
fc*4i  of  prey,  which  use  their  fore-paws  for  seiz- 
"f  their  food,  are  provided  with  similar  instru- 
■^1  of  motion  in  that  part ;  but  in  those  animals, 
^  the  hone,  fcc,  in  which  the  fore-feet  are 
fcTtli  tostniments  of  locomotion,  there  is  no  such 
^ffeisery  for  free  motion  in  various  directions. 

^UT.  A  writ  is  a  precept  issued  by  some 
*■  «n  or  Biagistrate  in  the  name  of  the  government, 
*'*  ncratife  branch  of  the  government,  or  that 
^  ti*  state,  or  people  of  the  state,  intending,  in 
'^'*  «»»e,  the  supreme  authority  or  its  representa- 
^"."ddretsed  to  a  marshal,  sheriff,  constable,  or 
f  =1^  *«bordtnate  executive  officer,  commanding 
^■»t»do  loaac  particular  thing.  Writs  are  dis- 
?  *'*^d  bto  oru/iaal  and  judicial,  the  former  be- 
'H  «i4  IS  a  party  sues  out  without  any  direction 


of  the  court  in  the  particular  case ;  tlie  latter,  such 
as  are  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  decree,  judgment  or 
order  of  a  court.  The  different  descriptions  of 
writs  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified  and  described 
in  this  article.  The  term  writ  is,  however,  not 
confined  to  the  proceedings  in  a  suit ;  for  there  are 
writs  of  election,  ordering  certain  officers  to  be 
chosen ;  writs  in  the  nature  of  a  commission,  for 
instance,  summoning  one  to  be  chief  justice  (2 
Coke*8  /ni.  40),  or  to  take  the  degree  of  serjeant 
at  law ;  so  there  are  writs  of  protection,  issued,  for 
instance,  to  secure  a  perw>n  from  arrest  while  he 
is  attending  as  a  party  in  a  suit.  In  England, 
writs  usually  issue  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign. 

Writ  of  Error  is  a  commission  to  judges  of  a 
superior  court,  by  which  they  are  authorized  to 
examine  the  record  upon  which  a  judgment  was 
given  in  an  inferior  court,  and,  on  such  examination, 
to  affirm  or  rt? verse  the  same  according  to  law. 

WRITERS.  OR  CLERKS  TO  THE  SIGNET ; 
a  numerous  society  of  gentlemen  of  the  law  in 
Scotland,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  civil  trials 
before  the  court  of  session.  The  clerks  to  the 
signet  were  'anciently  clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  by  whom  writs  passing  the 
royal  signet  were  prepared.  When  the  forms  of 
the  judicial  procedure  in  this  country  were  changed, 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  clerical  judges 
into  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  brieves 
of  the  old  law,  with  jury  trial,  fell  into  disuse, 
which  it  appears  gradually  to  have  done  for  about 
a  century  before  the  institution  of  the  college  of 
justice,  the  royal  signet  was  open  to  the  writs 
or  summonses  ordering  attendance  on  the  court, 
or  to  the  diligence  necessary  for  giving  effect 
to  its  decrees ;  and  the  new  writs,  which  in  this 
manner  became  requisite,  were  prepared  by  the 
writers  to  the  signet;  in  consequence  of  which, 
their  numbers  must  have  considerably  increased  as 
the  new  system  of  writs  extended.  At  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  college  of  justice  in  1535, 
the  writers  to  the  signet  were  in  the  exercise  of 
the  same  duties  in  which  they  are  engaged  at  the 
present  day ;  and  they  are  recognised  by  the  act  as 
a  constituent  part  of  that  college.  The  duty  of 
the  clerks  to  the  signet,  or  writers  to  the  signet, 
as  they  are  often  called,  is  to  prepare  the  war- 
rants of  all  charters  of  lands  flowing  from  the 
crown ;  all  summonses  for  citing  parties  to  appear 
in  the  court  of  session ;  all  diligences  of  the  law 
for  affecting  the  person  or  estate  of  a  debtor,  or  for 
compelling  implement  of  the  decrees  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  writers  to  the  signet  have  farther  the 
privilege  of  acting  as  agents  or  attornies  in  conduct- 
ing causes  before  the  court  of  session.  The  so- 
ciety is  now  under  the  keeper  of  her  Majesty's  sig- 
net, who  acts  by  a  deputy  keeper ;  and  the  affairs 
of  the  body  are  conducted  by  this  deputy  and  certain 
commissioners  named  from  the  members,  with 
power  to  them  to  make  bye.laws  for  the  admission 
of  members  and  the  regulation  of  their  conduct. 

By  the  laws  at  present  in  force,  it  is  requisite 
that  a  young  man,  before  applying  to  be  taken  on 
indentures  by  a  writer  to  the  signet,  should  have 
attended  one  of  the  universities  two  years.  Evi- 
dence of  this  must  be  produced  with  his  petition. 
The  indenture  continues  for  five  years;  the  ap« 
prentice-fee  is  £130  sterling,  £20  to  the  widows' 
fund,  and  £20  to  the  libraty.  After  the  expiration 
of  the  indenture,  one  year  must  intervene  before  be 
can  be  taken  on  trial ;  and  be  must  have  attended 
three  classes  of  law,  independent Iv  of  his  previous 
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Attendance  for  two  years.  The  candidate  being 
admitted  to  his  trials,  is  first  examined  on  his  know- 
ledge  of  Scotch  law  by  three  prirate  exajninators ; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  three  months,  he  is  examined 
in  the  hall  of  the  society,  by  the  public  examinators, 
in  presence  of  the  commissioners,  on  his  knowledge 
in  conveyancing.  The  dues  of  his  admission  are 
about  £77.  with  some  trifling  perquisites  to  the 
officers  and  gown-keepers,  besides  stamps  on  the  in- 
denture  and  commission.  The  system  of  education, 
the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  it,  and  the  expence 
with  which  it  is  attended,  are  well  calculated  to 
secure  respectable  and  well  informed  members. 

WRITING;  the  art  of  expressing,  by  mible 
signs  or  characters  described  on  some  material, 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  musical  tones.  With  modem 
civilized  nations,  it  signifies  more  especially  the  art 
of  representing  by  certain  characters  the  tones  of 
which  our  speech  consists ;  that  is,  of  representing 
ideas  by  phonetic  signs.  Metaphorically,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  style  and  composition,  as  the  instrument 
of  conveyance  is  often  taken  for  the  thing  conveyed. 
Writing,  if  required  by  law  for  certain  purposes, 
means  now,  in  most  countries,  the  expression  of 
ideas  by  pen  and  ink,  pendl  writing  being  generally 
considered  invalid.  The  art  of  writing,  especially 
when  reduced  to  simple  phonetic  alphabets  like  ours, 
has,  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other  invention 
for  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.  It  may, 
like  other  great  blessings,  have  been  attended  with 
some  evils;  but  it  haii  been  the  most  efficient 
means  of  raising  mankind  from  barbarism  to  civili- 
xation.  Without  its  aid  the  experience  of  each 
generation  would  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to 
succeeding  ages,  and  only  a  faint  glimmer  of  truth 
could  have  been  discerned  through  the  mists  of 
tradition.  For  this  reason,  and  because,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  almost  all  knowledge  is  concentrated 
in  the  caste  of  priests,  it  is  easily  explainable 
that  the  art  of  writing  is  considered,  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  as  something  sacred, 
and  believed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  gods  to 
men,  or  to  have  proceeded  from  immediate  inspira- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  Cadmus.  If  the 
art  of  tilling  the  ground  was  deemed  so  great  a 
blessing  that  the  gods  were  represented  as  having 
taught  it  to  men,  how  much  more  must  mankind 
have  been  inclined  to  refer  the  art  of  writing— the 
great  source  of  civilisation — to  the  same  origin, 
after  the  slow  process  of  its  developement  had  been 
forgotten  t  We  have  spoken  of  the  probable  mode 
of  its  developement  in  the  article  Hieroglyphics, 
and  will  only  add  here  a  few  remarks,  which  were 
promised  in  that  article.  * 

The  picture-writing  of  Mexico,  discovered  when 
that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  the  developement  of  the 
human  mind.  Spineto,  in  bis  Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  Antiqui- 
ties, describes  a  specimen  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics, 
which  he  saw  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  and 
which  was  imported  to  Europe  by  a  Mexican,  who 
translated  it  into  Spanish.  The  title  of  the  book 
is.  History  of  the  Empire  of  Mexico,  with  Notes 
and  Explanations.  An  account  of  it,  taken  from 
Lecture  vii,  is  here  subjoined: — **  The  translation 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  a  history 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  containing  the  biography 
and  conquests  of  not  less  than  eleven  kings :  the 
second  is  a  regular  roll  of  the  several  taxes  which 
•ach  conquered  prorinoe  or  town  paid  to  the  royal 


treasury ;  and  the  third,  a  digest  of  thdr  dnl  ls«. 
the  largest  branch  of  which  was  of  tkor  rvmmm 
\mw,  or  jui  patrimm.     In  each  of  these  fict arts etcn 
king  is  represented  by  diflrrent  cbarsctcriitio:  tto 
length  of  his  reign  u  marked  by  sqants  tmmi  tit 
margin,  which,  when  the  reign  bapprai  to  W  cv 
tremeJy  long,  fill  the  four  sides  of  tbe  pictare.    b 
each  square  there  is  a  small  circle  t«  tifuf t  tst 
year — a  mark  which  they  repeat  aeeorduf  to  iti 
number  till  they  reach  thirteen,  after  wbir^  tWi 
begin  over  again  to  count  ooe ;  and  oadcr  tW« 
small  circles  there  is  a  kind  of  hierogltpbc  fifwr, 
which  is  repeated  in  every  fourth  sqosrc    U  ai 
the  pictures  that  exhibit  the  reign  of  each  ka%, 
there  is  a  figure  which  shows  the  nstiirc  at  W 
government,  and,  therefore,  varies  aeoordisg  t«  tW 
circumstances  and  the  events  that  took  place  dsrvf 
his  reign.     In  this  picture  it  is  a  shield  or  « t«fv, 
crossed  by  four  lances,  which  means  that  tUi  k  *i 
subdued,  by  force  of  arms,  four  towns  or  pcofi* 
They  are  expressed  by  four  rough  draviii|*  u  % 
house,  to  which  a  symbol,  or  hieroglfphie  Ifvi. 
denoting  the  name  of  each,  has  been  attacM.   h 
the  first,  we  have  a  tree ;  in  the  secood,  nc«W* 
tree  of  a  different  sort ;  in  the  third,  a  ktad  of  W 
ket ;  in  the  fourth,  a  sort  of  bos,  with  two  bikm 
These  exhibitions  I  am  unable  to  explain ;  hat  tw; . 
no  doubt,  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  fns •. 
and  perhaps  might  have  had  a  reference  to  thr  stni 
productions  of  the  subdued  provinces.     To  ■«  k  ut 
beginning  of  the  reign,  and  the  different  cpocM 
which  a  king  performed  any  of  the  actions  awntwan 
in  the  picture,  or  even  his  death,  they  patat«4  lit 
figure  of  the  king,  with  his  diaractertstie  cmhrt. 
which  denotes  his  name,  opposite  to  the  jear  mwitt 
the  event  had  taken  place.     Thas,  in  this  prttfv. 
the  king's  name  is  said  to  be  AcamaoichtU,  ud  i  • 
figure  is  repeated  twice ;  opposite,  the  first  sfan. 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  aad  «f^ 
site,  the  eighth  square,  which  shows  that  is  i"' 
eighth  year  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  the  csira 
of  the  four  towns  be  had  conquered.     This  dm*- 
stance  is  expressed  by  four  heads  placed  bsfett  k:* 
distinguished  by  the  same  hieroglypbicnl  tkanf-tn 
which  mark  the  towns  or  provinces  over  whick  tar« 
reigned.     Across  the  figure  of  the  king  there  *  s 
kind  of  sash,  with  a  knot  on  his  shoulder,  wkrx 
by  its  length  and  breadth,  means  the  ■■■W  *i 
wives  and  children  be  had.     In  the  present  iaatsan^ 
it  seems  not  to  be  deficient  in  either  of  these  ^ 
menslons.     I  am  told  that  there  is  another  vark  %i 
express  the  quality  and  number  of  children,  wWtk'l 
male  or  female;  but,  to  confess  my  ignorance.  I 
could  never  discover  it,  althoifgh  I  have  ohicrH 
all  the  pictures  of  the  several  reigns  rseor^cd  "J 
this  curious  piece  of  history,  with  all  poswhW  < 
tention.      To  the  picture  of  each  reign  a  seew 
picture  was  invariably  attadied,   whi^  iadievin 
the  other  actions  of  the  sovereign  as  a  po)h-r^ 
and  the  other  events  that  had  distinguiahcd  k| 
government.     The  whole  account  given  by  Parch^ 
is  curious  and  highly  amusing.     In  lecasdinf  t^ 
tribute  or  taxes  which  eadi  town  had  to  pa;;,  sa  I 
was  paid  in  kind,  it  seems  that  the  Mexicnn  ha 
adopted  the  plan  of  drawing  the  figure  of  the  %.\ 
ject.     Thus  to  represent  a  basket  of  eamo-i:«4 
or  of  any  other  sort  of  com,  they  drew  tbc  Ivmi 
of  a  basket  containing  the  ears  of  com,  or  the  «e 
extracted  from  the  fruit  of  that  tree  or  plant.     1 
represent   suits  of  military  clothing,  aiiiiuoi, 
shields,  they  exhibited  their  respective  figvm .  ^1 
different  sorts  of  mantlet,  whether  of  lint  her*  or 
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ftkr  Batcrials,  were  iSgnified  by  tbeir  respective 
ifBH,  dilTerentlj  coloured.  The  number  of  each 
aitidtvMezpreiied  either  by  circles,  each  of  which 
afsied  ten,  or  by  a  kind  of  pine-apple,  which 
moH  ftie,  painted  at  the  top  of  the  basket,  or  by 
\kwkik  each  individual  article;  and  if  their 
fMsdiy  wa«  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  burthen* 
m  I  bad,  this  was  expressed  by  another  mark, 
wM  kd  the  same  signiBcatioa.  The  like  must 
hadot  their  paper,  their  cups,  pots  of  honey, 
wineil,  wood,  planks,  beams,  timber,  loaves  of 
■h,ktdwts,  lumps  of  copal,  refined  and  unrefined, 
lAfdi,  wool,  stones,  canes  to  make  darts,  eagles, 
tkm  of  sniinals ;  in  short,  of  every  thing  which 
oci  town  had  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
tiUt.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  a 
Butesecount  of  their  dvil  and  religious  institu- 
txia,  which  form  the  third,  and  by  far  the  largest 
iefuiatut,  in  this  most  extraordinary  picture. 
l*rj  trade,  every  oflBce,  every  employment,  is 
iSmiij  dielineated.  The  rites  attending  the 
wnral  feremoaies  of  burial,  marriage,  and  baptism 
(far  they  certainly  had  some  sort  of  baptism),  are 
Buratdy  set  down.  But,  above  all,  it  seems  thut 
t^  edacatioo  of  diildren,  from  their  infancy  to 
la^ood,  had  attracted  the  greatest  attention  of 
tWff  lefidature.  The  quantity  of  food,  the 
fta%  of  labour,  the  different  pursuits  attached 
ts  cicb  distinct  age,  the  various  punishments 
^Knti  for  the  different  faults,  are  stated  with  a 
fno»oa  sad  clearness  which  is  quite  astonishing. 
TU  ige  of  the  child  can  always  be  made  out  from 
tbt  aiaiber  of  circles  placed  above  its  head  ;  the 
%we  of  the  Bother,  and  indeed  of  any  woman,  by 
Wr  kieefiiig  posture,  and  sitting  on  her  legs ;  while 
the  ifsicof  tbe  fisther,  the  priest,  the  teacher,  and, 
iiwieed,  tf  ifl  neD,  besides  the  different  attributes 
which  dnignte  the  employment,  is  always  repre- 
•eatcd  eithfr  standing  or  sitting  on  a  low  stool, 
wu*  U»  knees  to  his  breast."  Spineto  here  intro- 
dwei,  at  •  ipediDen,  a  table,  which  represents  all 
tfe  6)Uowiag  ceremonies  of  a  marriage.  **  This 
[tie^arnife]  was  generally  brought  about  by  an 
oU  votoan.  whom  they  call  Amantesa  (that  is,  a 
■•Tisge  broker),  who  was  to  carry  the  bride  on 
W  bsck  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  at  the 
^fawBg  of  the  night,  accompanied  by  four  wo- 
■m  beshag  torches  of  pine-tree.  When  arrived  at 
^  ^Mse,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  seated 
>nr  to  the  fire  on  a  mat,the  woman,  as  usiud,  sitting 
«  ^  legs,  the  man  on  a  stool.  There  they  were 
^  together  by  the  comer  of  their  garments ;  after 
'•t***  they  offered  to  tbeir  gods  a  perfume  of  copal, 
t*Q  old  women  and  two  old  men  being  present  as 
«i««es.  This  ceremony  over,  they  were  allowed 
to  itm  apoB  two  different  sorts  of  meat,  and  some 
N*^  Thus,  not  only  the  dishes  to  be  used  were 
■ttW,  but  also  the  cup  out  of  which  they  were 
*»  Ariok.  The  witnesses  were  allowed  to  dine 
f6ff  the  aewlynnarried  couple,  which  circumstance 
■  expressed  by  their  being  seated  at  the  four  cor- 
""n  of  the  mat,  which  served  for  a  dining-table. 
J^  aga  which  is  added  to  the  mouth  of  these 
M  vitatfses  signifies  that,  before  they  retired, 
*^  had  the  right  to  give,  and,  in  fact,  they  gave, 
^■t^  married  folks  good  counsel  how  to  behave 
^y^'es.  that  they  might  live  in  peace  and  hap- 
^*«»-  The  position  of  one  of  the  women,  holding 
4^dgbt  hisnd,  meam  that  the  portly  matron  is 
**«*?  Baking  use  of  the  privilege  allowed  to 
2**  little  exercise  to  her  tongue ;  while  the 
■■•■itrBs  of  the  rema'ning  witnesses  prove  that 


they  are  waiting  for  their  turn.  In  the  punishment 
of  their  children,  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  been 
ingeniously  cruel.  Most  of  the  chastisements  I  find 
marked  down,  consist  in  unmerciful  cast igat ions ;  in 
driving  into  the  hands,  and  arms,  and  legs,  and  into 
the  body  of  the  culprit,  thorns  and  prickles.  Some- 
times  they  singed  his  head  with  fire  ;  at  other  times 
they  tied  him  down  to  a  board,  and  threw  him  into 
a  bog;  and  occasionally  they  held  the  head  and 
nose  of  the  unfortunate  child  upon  the  smoke  of  a 
particular  wood,  which  they  called  axi.  The  crimes 
for  which  they  inflicted  punishments  so  severe  and 
so  cruel  are  the  same  with  those  which  are  con- 
demned by  the  laws  of  the  most  civilized  nations  uf 
Europe,  and  cannot  but  inspire  us  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable, nay,  exalted  opinion  of  the  moral  notions 
of  the  Mexicans.  They  seem  even  to  have  gone 
beyond  us  for  the  sake  of  preserving  proper  habits 
of  industry  and  morality  among  the  people;  for 
they  not  only  punished  drunkenness  with  death, 
but  also  idleness ;  for  if  drunkenness,  said  they,  ren- 
ders a  man  capable  of  committing  a  crime,  idleness 
exposes  him  to  drinking  and  to  bad  company.  This 
law,  however,  lost  its  power  with  men  and  women 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  age  of  seventy:  they  were 
then  allowed  to  pass  their  lives  in  idleness,  and  to 
get  drunk,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  regulation  is, 
that,  as  they  could  no  longer  work,  and  had  but  a 
short  time  to  live,  the  law  indulged  them  with  the 
enjoyment  of  what  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  the  Mexicans,  as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  life.  Such  is  the  short  account  that  I  can  give 
of  this  most  singular  mode  of  expressing  ideas  by 
pictures,  which  is,  I  think,  an  exemplification  of 
the  first  mode  of  writing  by  hieroglyphics.  It  is, 
besides,  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  by 
which  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  Mexico ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  from  the 
\risdom  of  their  regulations ;  from  the  quantity  o( 
taxes,  which,  as  is  recorded  in  these  pictuies,  were 
levied  upon  the  different  towns  and  nations  ;  from 
the  minuteness  of  the  details ;  and  from  the  pic- 
tures themselves,  which  show  some  knowledge  of 
perspective  and  drawing, — the  Mexicans  had  made 
no  inconsiderable  progress  in  knowledge,  in  civili. 
zation,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts."  To 
this,  professor  Stuart  adds  the  following  observa- 
tions in  his  son's  (Mr  Isaac  Stuart)  translation  of 
Greppo's  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  System,  &c. 
( 1830).  *•  The  whole  of  the  alK>ve  symMs  much 
more  resemble  the  anaglyphs  of  the  Egyptians  than 
they  do  the  common  hieroglyphics,  figurative  or 
tropical.  That  they  are  totally  diverse  from  pho- 
netic hieroglyphics,  need  not  be  said.  The  com- 
bination of  so  many  symbols,  some  of  which  have 
no  resemblance,  but  a  merely  conventional  or  ima- 
ginary one,  is  a  trait  altogether  of  a  nature  similar 
to  the  predominating  quality  of  the  anaglyphs. 
There  is  some  special  interest  attached  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us.  In  connection  with  what  has 
been  before  said,  it  shows  that  three  of  the  most 
distinguished  nations  of  three  different  continents, 
namely,  the  Chinese  in  Asia,  the  Egyptians  in 
Africa,  and  the  Mexicans  in  America,  have  all  hit 
on  the  like  expedients,  to  transmit  their  ideas  to 
posterity.  In  all  these  facts,  too,  we  may  see  the 
infancy  of  alphabetic  writing,  the  germ  from  which 
this  tree  sprung,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healmg  of 
the  nations." 

We  have  pointed  out  in  the  article  Hieroglyphici^ 
the  mode  in  which  the  important  step  was  made 
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from  picture-writiog  to  a  phonetic  alphabet.  We 
would  refer  the  reader,  for  fiirther  iuformation  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  lec- 
tures of  the  above  mentioned  work  of  the  marqub 
Spineto ;  to  which  we  will  add  here  the  remark  of 
professor  Stuart,  in  the  translation  of  Oreppo  by 
bis  son,  already  cited.  He  says,  **  There  are  some 
striking  resemblances  between  the  Chinese  signs 
employed  in  writing  and  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics ;  so  striking  that  some  have  been  led  to  sop- 
pose  that  one  of  these  nations  must  be  a  colony  of 
the  other.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  original 
written  characters  of  the  Chinese  were  imitative  or 
figurative,  and  that  they  were  few  in  number. 
These  have,  in  process  of  time,  been  modified 
and  changed,  both  as  to  form  and  use,  so  that 
scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains  of  their  original  ap- 
pearance, and,  in  some  cases,  of  original  usage.  All 
the  Chinese  writing  was  originally  ideographic; 
that  is,  it  resembled  the  figurative  and  tropical  hie- 
roglyphic method  of  the  Egyptians.  But  now,  as 
stated  by  that  excellent  Chinese  scholar,  Abel  Re- 
musat,  in  his  Chinese  Grammar,  p.  4,  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  Chinese  characters  are  merely  phonetic, 
or  alphabetic,  in  the  sense  of  syllabic.  These  the 
Chinese  call  hing-chituj^  that  is,  representing  sound. 
In  the  next  place,  the  Chinese  have  an  order  of 
characters  which  they  name  hoet-i  and  iba-<s»ei, 
which  are  designed  to  express  abstract  and  intellec- 
tual ideas.  These  resemble,  of  course  (not  in 
form,  but  as  to  use),  the  tropical  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egyptians.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  striking  differences  between  the  hieroglyphic 
system  of  writing  and  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  characters  are  divided  into  primitive,  or 
simple,  and  derived,  or  composite.  Of  the  first, 
called  nang-hiM,  which  make  the  elements  of  all 
their  writing,  uktrt  are  only  about  200  (Remasat's 
Grammar,  p.  1,  note  2),  while  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics amount  to  more  than  800  (PreciM,  p.  267). 
The  derived  or  composite  characters  of  the  Chinese 
are  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  in  these  are  com- 
bined two  or  more  simple  characters.  The  com- 
bination oftentimes  is  very  complex,  nnjL  not  a 
little  difficult  for  a  learner  to  decipher.  T^ese  are 
called  Aoet-t.  On  the  contrary,  in  Egyptian,  the 
combination  of  proper  hieroglyphics  is  very  rare ; 
indeed,  it  scarcely  ever  takes  place,  and  when  it 
does,  it  is  in  such  a  way  that  the  elements  of  the 
combination  are  preserved  entirely  separate ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  anaglyphs  above  described.  These 
striking  points  of  difference  serve  to  show  that  al- 
though the  figurative  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  itang-hing,  or  original  simple  characters  of 
'  the  Chinese,  were  alike  (for  such  must  be  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  both  were  pictures,  or  imitations  of 
sensible  objects),  yet,  in  the  course  which  the  two 
nations  respectively  chose,  in  order  to  represent 
abstract  and  intellectual  ideas,  there  was  a  great 
diversity;  hence  the  tropical  characters  of  the 
Chinese,  compounded  of  the  simple  ones,  and  diver- 
sified to  an  almost  endless  extent,  are  very  differ- 
ent from  the  tropical  characters  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  continued  to  be  simple  in  their  structure, 
and,  in  general,  incapable  of  combination.  That 
light  mav  yet  be  cast  on  the  invention  of  proper 
alphabetic  signs,  from  a  diligent  and  extensive  col- 
lation of  Egyptian  and  Chinese  characters,  and  a 
l>etter  understanding  of  the  true  nature  and  history 
of  each,  every  lover  of  literatare  will  contiirae  to 
wish  and  to  hope." 

To  illustrate  another  very  important  step  in  writ- 


ing, that  of  exprenbg  i 
glyphics,  alluded  to  in  the  article 
we  extract  the  following  passage  fraa  tW'  ftl*a 
Lecture  in  Spineto's  wwk :  **  The  Baika  of  tkv 
genders  are,  a  square,  either  plain  or  striate^  itr 
the  masculine,  and  half  a  circle  for  the  fi  wbim 
The  plural  u  almost  invariably  exprcase^  hy  m  aim- 
pie  repetition  of  the  fbicroglyphical]  uasU :  to  t Ww 
units  sometimes  is  added  a  quail :  aU  of  1 
for  the  syllable  mome,  or  tmt,  which  ia  tW  ^ 
tion  added  to  the  plural:  for 
$oten  signifies  king  ;  and,  by  the  additio«  of  aw, 
we  have  ao^emome  (kings) ;  uogU  (god),  jfi 
(gods)  ;  and  the  like.  In  regard  to  the  gf  ins,  m 
seems  the  Egyptians  also  expressed  thcoa  by  am~ 
ploying  the  pronouns  of  him^  of  ker^  mmd  tkmm 
pronouns  were  represented  by  the  figure  ai  as  wa- 
dulating  line  over  a  serpent,  or  over  a  brokea  b«r. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  groap  reprca«t«4  sW 
pronoun  Am,  or  of  Aua,  which,  in  Coptic,  wm  wv. 
or  ne/s  in  the  second  instance,  the  groap  mmoA  for 
the  pronoun  ken,  or  of  her,  which,  tn  Coptic.  ««» 
called  net."  These  terminations,  or  a 
tion  of  them,  if  added  to  hieroglyphic  < 
would  make  them  either  of  the  oaascuiiwe 
nine  gender:  **Fof  example,  the 
is,  the  gooMe,  or  the  egg,  are  the  phooetic  1 
phics  expressing  the  word  child ;  for  bcKb  «f 
represent  the  letter  t ,  which  is  an  abfarvvwrioB  «/ 
the  word  se,  or  t%e  (son,  child)  :  thervlbre  if  to  ta« 
bird  or  to  the  egjg  we  add  the  figure  of  tb«  arrpnt, 
or  the  broken  line,  we  shall  have,  ia  tbe  fint  a- 
stance,  the  group  signifybg  «oa  of  kim^  or  iks  «a  . 
and,  in  the  second,  Bom  of  her,  or  Acr  mm.  Th« 
genitive  case  is  expressed  mostly  by  an  mdHfasnc 
line  added  to  a  group.  This  hterof]ypbi«  araMte 
for  the  letter  a,  and,  on  those  orraaineM,  m  tmk»m 
as  an  abbreviation  of  the  syllable  aea,  uiU<^  m  tfta 
invariable  termination  of  the  genitive  caw  sa  tW 
Coptic  language.  The  Egyptians  Aslii^aiihsii  ta* 
third  person  singular  of  the  prcscat  temm  m  U« 
same  way  as  we  do  in  the  English  fan^w^a.  k« 
adding  the  letter  s  to  the  word,  such  aa  A«  dum^  A« 
wriieM,  The  figure  of  the  serpent,  whack  i 
the  letter  s,  is  a  mark  of  the  third  [ 
of  the  present  tense.**  ChampoUioo  bos  io^b<  a 
number  of  other  hieroglyphics,  which  cxkibit  t*« 
inflections  of  verbs ;  but  they  are  not  y«t  aD  v- 
curately  determined.  '*  The  passive  partii  iyts  m^ , 
represented  by  two  hieroglyphics,  the  bora  tmd  tW 
hsJf  circle.  The  pronoun  tkiM  was  exhibited  hf  a 
vase  and  a  perpendicular  line.  Tbe  proauna  wm 
or  which  was  represented  by  a  vase  and  balf  a  < 
Such  are  some  of  the  prindpal  and  i 
grammatical  forms  or  phrase*.**  It  wamj  be  ~ 
question  whether  phonetic  alphabeta  arc  all  4mv«4' 
fi-om  a  common  source,  or  whether  diffrrc—  bm^j 
tions,  in  the  gradual  progress  of  imp 
led  to  this  great  invention  without 
munication.  If  the  latter  sappositioa 
the  similarity  of  these  alphabeta  in  the  nliaat  tar.! 
guages  would  be  owing  to  the  sinnlartty  ia  »!•» 
minds  of  n»en,  and  in  the  processes  of  tbcir  fcti- 
lopement ;  but  in  either  case,  after  phootUi.'  rhai 
acters  were  invented,  they  would  aaturaDy  i 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  being  merely 
signs.  Such  we  find  to  be  the  fort.  A  < 
able  number  of  ancient  alphabets  still  exaat«  aarsi 
as  the  demotic,  hieratic  and  hieroglyphsc  rbas^Ufi 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  old  Phoeniciaa,  Puaie*  Etr 
can,  Greek,  Runic,  Cuflc.  arrowhead 
and  a  number  of  others.     The  last  are  i 
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by  mae  the  wtdgt  eharacten,  because  the  linefl  of 
mtiA^ey  cowUt  are  to  put  together  as  to  have  a 
mifbkke  form.     This  species  of  writing  is  found 
BfOB  fome  andent  monuments  of  Persia  and  Baby- 
Ink   The  arrow-head  characters  may  be  divided 
into  two  prifidpal  classes,  the  Persian  and  Baby- 
bca,  or  the  Median  and  Chaldean,  of  which  the 
kna  has  i^gain  three,  the  latter  two  subdivisions. 
Tk  Persian  arrow-head  characters   are  found  in 
tk  rsiss  of  Pasargadae  and  Persepolis,  in  the  valley 
tf  Msrgab  near  Fasa  in  Persia,  in  the  ruins  of  Susa 
ai  Bftbjrion ;  and,  in  roost  of  these  cases,  insert p- 
itcn  m  til  three  characters  stand  word  for  word 
OK  uidcr  the  other.     7*he  Babylonian  arrow-head 
cbncter,  however,  never  appears,  except  alone,  on 
tk  Tsrious  kinds   of  tiles  and  other  bricks  and 
Kctct  in  the  ancient  Babylon ;  also  on  gems  and 
rftindrictl  tmulets.     All  these  sorts  of  inscriptions 
tn  read  horizontally  from  left  to  right,  are  phonetic, 
mi  coapriie  sonoe  characters  for  parts  of  words  and 
•onagrsais.     As  yet  the  various  attempts  to  de- 
d^  these  inacriptioos  have  proved  unsuccessful. 
—See  The  Ai^riam   Wedge-Character  explained, 
hs^  edited  by  Dorow  (Wisbaden,  1820,  in  Ger- 

Not  only  the  character  of  the  various  alphabets 
difler,  hot  also  the  order  in  which  the  characters 
■re  eoaneeted,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  way 
a  vladk  the  writing  is  to  be  read.  The  most  ancient 
v«;i  of  writing  include,  1.  Cionaedon,  or  column 
vTuiBf,  ta  which  the  letters  and  words  stand  one 
vn^  the  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Chinese 
«iitia|,sad  with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  2. 
<^  Booitrophedon,  or  furrow  writing,  which  ^vo- 
c«e^  b^  the  furrows  of  the  plough,  alternately 
'rom  riffet  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right ;  3.  Sph»- 
rwioc,  Of  drrular  writing. 

It  if  hc[fclj  probable  that  the  Qreeks  received  the 
vx  of  vritiftg  from  Egypt,  either  directly  or  through 
Tir  nxBudans.  The  Greeks  say  that  Cadmus 
brofli^t  them  the  first  alphabet,consisting  of  sixteen 
Irttoi,  sccording  to  Pliny  the  following : — A.  B, 
r,  X  E,  I,  A.  M,  N.  o.  n,  P,  1,  T,  T.  To  these  Pa- 
luedcs  ftdded  e,  H,  *,  X;  and  Simonides  again 
*iA«i  Z.  H,  Y,  a  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the 
Sovifsn  letters  did  not  differ  from  the  Greek. 
OrriuJly  the  Romans  wrote  only  with  undal  cha- 
nteriw  In  the  andent  manuscripts  found  at  Her- 
NMHum,  and  espedally  in  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
A  the  words  are  written  in  undal  characters,  and 
■re  seithcr  separated  by  points  nor  spaces.  There 
i«  aothiRg  to  indicate  the  division  of  the  words. 
Xo  «^  is  met  with,  which  might  assist  in  the  pro- 
■nmtioa.  The  signs  of  punctuation  did  not  be- 
via  to  be  used  until  the  Iniowledge  of  the  Greek 
^i^usfe  was  lost.     See  Winckelmann's  Letters  on 

Wtth  the  conquests  of  Rome,  the  art  of  writing, 
orf  particularly  the  Roman  alphabet,  were  more  and 
■Bcc  widely  spmd;  but  great  difficulties  were  found 
totttcad  the  attempts  to  write  down  the  languages 
^  partieoW  countries  with  characters  adapted  to 
Mhcr  laagsage;  i.  e.  to  other  soupds.  Such  at- 
tiBftf  were  not  often  made  by  the  Romans ;  but 
«Vathe  missionaries  spread  themselves  through  the 
^■tncs  of  Europe,  and  found  it  necessary  to  give 
iMnctkn  in  writing,  as  well  as  to  prepare  trans- 
^riiMBsof  the  Gospels  into  the  various  idioms,  we 
■■«  tt«ry  where  with  complaints  of  the  difficulty, 
■■*«8»i limes  the  impossibility,  of  rendering  the 
■■£*e  sBoads  by  the  already  existing  alphabet. 
"^  fmoa  is  dear.  '  In  some  instances,  the  sounds 


may  have  been  so  rude,  and  so  little  different  from 
the  cries  of  animals  (as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
the  language  of  savages),  that  they  could  not  be 
expressed  by  signs  lor  articulate  sounds ;  some- 
times the  tones  were  totally  different  from  those  for 
which  the  alphabet  had  been  made.  This  drcum- 
stance  has  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  orthogra- 
phy of  these  languages,  and,  in  our  opinion,  in  va- 
rious cases  on  the  languages  themselves.  Certain 
differences  between  sounds  have  been  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  characters  to  designate 
them,  as  appears  from  a  variety  of  facts.  The  same 
complaints,  which  were  made  in  the  first  centuries 
of  Christianity,  respecting  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  true  sound  of  the  native  words  in  some 
instances,  and  of  writing  them  with  Latin  charac- 
ters, are  now  made  by  the  missionaries  in  the  South 
sea  islands,  &c.  And  if  it  was  difficult  to  adapt  the 
Latin  alphabet  to  foreign  idioms,  how  much  more 
difficult  must  it  be  to  adapt  the  English  orthogra- 
phy— certainly  the  most  preposterous  existing — to 
dinerent  classes  of  languages  1  It  was  therefore  a 
very  useful  imdertaking  of  Mr  John  Pickering  to 
prepare  an  alphabet  fitted  to  convey  all  the  sounds 
which  commonly  occur  in  the  various  languages. 
This  alphabet  has  been  adopted  by  the  war  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Indian  languages,  and  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  South  sea  islands.  It  is  given  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

Respecting  the  alphabets  used  at  various  times  in 
Great  Britain,  Mr  Astle  observes  that,  after  the 
most  diligent  inquiry  it  doth  not  appear  that  the 
Britons  had  the  use  of  letters  before  their  inter- 
course with  the  Romans:  and  though,  from  the  com- 
ing of  Julius  Caesar  till  the  time  when  the  Romans 
left  the  island,  in  the  year  427«  the  Roman  letters 
were  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
is  of  opinion,that  writingwas  very  little  practised  by 
the  Britons  till  after  the  coming  of  St  Augustine, 
about  the  year  596.  The  writing  which  prevailed 
in  England  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  is  generally  termed  Saxon,  and  may 
be  divided  into  five  kinds,  viz.  the  Roman  Saxon, 
which  is  very  simiUr  to  the  Roman,  and  prevailed 
in  England  from  the  coming  of  St  Augustine  till 
the  eighth  century ;  the  set  Saxon,  which  took 
place  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  con- 
tinued till  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  and  was 
not  entirely  disused  till  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century ;  the  running-hand  Saxon,  which  came  into 
use  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
when  learning  was  diffused  in  England  under  the 
auspices  of  king  Alfred,  in  whose  reign  many  books 
were  written  in  that  island  in  a  more  expeditious 
manner  than  formerly ;  the  mixed  Saxon,  occurring 
in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  centuries,  in  many  manuscripts  which  were 
written  in  England  in  characters  partly Roman.partly 
Lombardic,  and  partly  Saxon,and  the  elegant  Saxon, 
which  took  place  in  England  early  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury,  lasted  to  the  Norman  conquest,  but  was  not  en- 
tirely disused  till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  and  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  writing  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germanv  during  the  same  period.  The  writing 
introduced  into  England  by  William  I.  is  usually 
called  Norman,  and  is  composed  of  letters  nearly 
Lombardic,  which  were  generally  used  in  grants, 
charters,  public  instruments  and  law  proceedings, 
with  very  little  variation,  from  the  Norman  con- 
quest till  the  rdgn  of  king  Edward  III.  About 
the  reign  of  king  Richard  II.,  variations  took  place 
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in  writing  records  and  law  proceedings.  The  char- 
acterf  from  the  reign  of  king  Richard  II.  to  that  of 
king  Henry  VIII.,  were  composed  partly  of  charac- 
ters called  Met  chancery  and  common  chancery ^  and 
some  of  the  letters  called  court-hand ;  which  three 
different  species  of  writing  were  derived  partly  from 
the  Norman,  and  partly  from  the  modern  Gothic. 
The  modern  Gothic  began  to  take  place  in  England 
in  the  twelfth  century;  the  old  English  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  set  chancery 
and  common  chancery  in  the  decline  of  the  same 
century,  and  are  still  used  in  the  enrolments  of  let- 
ters patent,  charters,  &c.,andin  exemplifications  of 
recoveries;  the  court-hand  was  contrived  by  the 
English  lawyers,  and  took  its  rise  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  continued  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  11.  when  it  wasabo- 
Ibbed  by  law.  The  court-hand  characters  were  no- 
thing more  than  the  Nornian  characters  very  much 
corrupted  and  deformed.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  English  lawyers  engrossed  their  conveyances 
and  legal  instruments  in  characters  called  secretary^ 
which  are  still  in  use.  1  he  French  call  their  writ- 
ings by  the  names  of  the  different  races  of  their 
kings,  in  whose  times  they  were  written ;  these 
were,  the  Merovingian,  the  Carlovingian,  the  Ca- 
pet ian,  the  Valesian,  and  the  Bourbon. 

The  manuscripts  written  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  are  in  characters  similar 
to  the  Saxon.  It  seems  probable  that  the  interior 
parts  of  Europe  were  immediately  peopled  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  maritime  parts 
from  Phcenicia,  and  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  Eastern  customs  pre- 
Tailed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  many 
Celtic  word«  are  still  preserved  both  in  the  Irish 
and  in  the  Welsh  languages.  The  Norman  charac- 
ters, it  is  observed,  were  generally  used  in  England 
from  the  coming  of  William  L  ;  and  the  Saxon  cha- 
racters were  entirely  disused  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  the  Irish  and  Scots 
preserved  the  ancient  forms  of  their  characters  till 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Gaelic  or 
Erse  language,  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Hiber no- Gaelic,  are  nearly  the  same ;  and 
their  letters  are  similar  to  each  other ;  as  Mr  Astle 
has  shown  by  various  specimens.  The  curious  will 
find  much  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
in  Astle*s  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing  (4to., 
1784). 

The  German  alphabet  was  formed  by  Kero  and 
Ottfried,  in  the  time  of  Charlenoagne.  German 
was  first  written  with  Latin  letters.  In  fact,  most 
writings  of  that  time,  as  forms  of  laws,  treaties, 
Sec,  were  even  drawn  up  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  thirteenth  century  is  generally  considered  as 
the  time  when  German  characters  became  common, 
under  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Others  assume  a 
later  period.  Germany  has,  as  Mr  Breitkoph  ob- 
serves, but  two  national  alphabets,  the  (so  called) 
fractur  and  the  current.  Fractur  characters  were 
formed  out  of  the  (so  called)  new-Gothic  and  mo- 
nastic characters,  which  sprung  up  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
the  current  or  cursive  characters  were  used  in  print- 
ing.  Before  that  time,  straight  characters  only 
bad  been  used  in  printing:  but  the  elder  Aldus 
Manutius  made  types  for  the  cursive  character. 
Albert  Durer  at  last  settled  the  proportions  for  the 
Gernum  characters.  In  diplomatics  the  knowledge 
of  the  letters  used  at  different  periods  is  Tery  impor- 
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tant  Tbey  have  been  dusifted,  ftc_8ce  U 
NouvelU  Diplomatique;  also  Weber's  Emgf  i». 
wards  a  History  of  the  Art  of  Writinc  iia  GeriMs 
Gdttingen,  1807).  We  have  said  above,  tW  'U 
alphabets  of  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  most,  perbap»» 
alphabets  now  existing,  are  phonetic  (see  tbeart'  • 
China,  division  Chimete  La»ymaye,  WrUmy,  4r 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  articnbte  K>«i<i* 
are  used  to  express  the  thoughts  and  frehnp  tr 
man.  We  have  touched  upon  this  tabjert  ta  *lr 
article  Voice,  and  add  here  a  synoptic  tabic  of  \u 
English  elementary  sounds  as  tbey  remllj  exit  ^ 
the  English  language,  however  tbey  umj  be  wt\tut. 
This  table  is  taken  from  the  article  Sammd,  mnvt% 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  for  the  Eaeyehprndm  Mttr^ 
poHtana,  The  syllables  wbidi  cootain  ibe  tou^ 
referred  to,  are  printed  in  italics,  where  mmts  •/ 
more  than  one  syllable  are  introduceiL 

Rook:  JaBwi  Ba4«;  Poor;  Woak;  Wmmt,  Cm- 

rir(Fr.) 
,  Good ;  CothkiQ :  Cnrkoo ;  Bin4  (Ofvm.'i  Om^B  It* 

Sport;  AM«rt;  Dirt;  rirtan  Om-,  D»^Au,%m>*. 

Hole;  To«d. 
.  AU:  Cauirhti  Ornui  Sooflrt;  Brack;  Biwt 
,  Hot;  C*-ricid;  Ammen7c»mm. y. 

Hard:  Sratm  {Gfem. ) i  U«rlalaa  (Ft.^ 

Laufti;  Tttak. 

Lamb;  Fan;  Tl«t. 

Hanf ;  Banff;  Twanc. 

Uaiv;  Hair;  H«r7w«v«;  Pmt;  Hirr    Tr 
r«i  (04vni.). 

LaiD#:  Tame;CnuMi;ralal;  Lmmmm,  Mm 

I^tBoo;  Dead;  Said;  ^y;  frvy;  Fn^mi 

(0«in.);  Alotfo^r^Fr). 
Lipn;  UrtnrD'«b;  P*r»rr«i»;  B'Irrt. 
Pem;    £mt«;    Bc4ie««,-   S«kca   (~ 

(FrA 
s;  jOnlas;  dphcrt  the  IsaC  vvtral aad  IW  fc«  a^ 

Trm  Diphtk0mf9, 

I.  Llfr ;  Tba  Aoundt  No.  &  aad  No.  Ill,  ilarrpd  M  im  * 
a«  posiibUi,  prodocv  o«r  ilDcfiib  i,  wMc*  to  a  •  d 
dipbthonir. 

f.  Browt  Pkmfli;  /««fra(0«ra.)-  TW  ■■■  J  >— < 
No.  &  qok^iy  foUowM  hj  No.  |. 

S.         Oil;  it:aarm(G»rra.);  No.  4«arw««4«4^|Cft  U 

4.  fO'bmkt;   Yew ;  Yoa ;   No.  13  mftujij  W  y^  I 

5.  Yoke ;  No.  I)  WMTffd^d  by  No.  «. 

$.  )'»»nir ;  Warn ;  Htm- :  h^r* ;  Ao.  U  a^aaaited  ^ 
Ho.  %  man  or  Icm  rafddljr. 

The  consonants  present  equal  ooafoaioa.  Tl^^ 
may  be  generally  arranged  in  three  rlasaici  r  «k&^ 
sounds,  flat  ones,  and  indiflerent  or  i»e«Cral*  *ti 
former  two  having  a  constant  relatioosliip  m  fnn} 
lelism  to  each  other,  thus : 

Shaip  CoNSOKAfm.  8.  ttiff,  c^i  •.  ai  w  wM  Wva  ^w« 
it)  »Kcme,  aurw.  $rhirm  '(>«m  /;  *•  tbTy .  F  a^  4 
mmmgk,  pkmmt^mt  K.  kimg,  oma,  ftpwr^   1 .  «  «  .  p     ««< 

Pmt  Cowv>!« «*«T«.  Z.  mtmOk,  e^'tfrn^ft;  rml^m^fw  -a^ 
( Fr«>nchj ;  R-  Ue  <A  in  Uw  wot4»  A^,  tkmtT^m^  s'  *m 
<i.  food  ;  iTdmAm;  B.  *.4#.  ^^ 

NsmuL  CoNso^A^i-*.  L.  /WW;  M.  iinawt.  %  jr*^ 
»•  banf ;  to  whirli  we  may  add  tW  aaMt  ^  la  gwm^  M^ 

•oond;  R.  rattXr;  H.  Aar^  '^^^  '  ^  ' 

CoMrorMO  CoN^owA^iTt.    C,  or  T«.  e*mS,  r^-mmm    nml 
and  iU  corrMpondinf  lat  Mwad  J  or  IX  c  >m<  j   ij 
•jrtrame.  XerxM;  |.  «ia»pcffala.«/«l.  Xrexm;  *«.  ar 

We  have  here  a  scale  of  thirteen  sunpW  vowrk  m 
twenty-one  simple  consonants, — tfatrt}>tbr«v  .r  a 
—which  are  the  fewest  letters  with  whick  it  la  ^ 
sible  to  write  English^  But,  on  tW  otklH'  kai 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  ummv  vrav^U.  aj 
as  many  consonants,  making  about  farty  rkanc-i 
in  all,  every  known  language  ought  prubU^  b» 
fectually  reduced  to  writing,  so  as  to  (««««■« r 
exact  correspondence  between  the  wntaijr  «■<  ;i 
nunciation.  In  addition  to  this  taUr.  tW  t^ 
which  Mr  Pickering,  of  Boston,  in  Ameticm^  mc  I 
to  his  proposed  alphabet,  which,  ns  wv  haw  vuii 
is  now  adopted  in  some  cues,  is  of  great  taft*r  ^ 


'i 

J. 

s. 

e. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

IS. 
18. 

14. 
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m  JMng  low  tbe  tow«1  sounds  run  into  one 
nrkr~»  labject  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
im6  tpon  io  the  various  articles  relating  to  the 
lovdi  in  this  work.  It  is  to  be  fouiid,  together 
m\:\  \k  alphabet,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  tbe  Me- 
man  of  tbe  Americau  Academy  (Cambridge, 
1^15^. aod  is  given  below.*  The  alphabet  itself  is 
■  {atbwi: 

TaUe  tf  «««  AlphaM. 

i  «  ta  tkc  EmIUi  wordi/or./iMrr.  Ac.  (Bat  Me  the  note 
«a  th*  vowrU. 
I»i>  ^a.Uh.  Flrenck.  ftc. 

n    fiw «!««.. 

IiiietkeEa.Iiah  word  Ul#r»;  sad  also  ibort  e,min  met, 
kt 

i'  ^Aftrth  ^  hard,  a«  in  fame,  gone,  &e. 

H  iDlB^inaioii  M  In  Engliah,  Ac 

1  m m  — rme.  wr*iw  (or  ^UA  «f)i  and  also  ihort  / in 

Aia. 
iMiiEklf^fh. 

S    («**»•). 

0  V^rtt*  knf  •.  ••  in  rtU;  and  also  tbe  •  hi  msm,  ffMOfv, 
<iMr.  &r^  which  is  e«aiTalentto  the  Enattsh  ihort  «& 
nk  tmi,  kt. 
f  MlaEatUK.fte. 
i     ,(i^MiM). 
4  MtaKatHMhstOMheginninf  of  aword. 

(;  »i|«ih«^  koCh  loaf  and  short:  lYrachew. 

"  (>ri*h  r  Gcraaa  in.  Roaaian  A,  modem  Greek  #. 

WsmEaflbh:  Prnirh  •». 

T  >iiatt»^Bf1hhwofdaj^|NW,fte. 

A  isteMf  (sonndiaf  tfaeattaelfaBin/aa«r}. 

•  '^.■•■•f»«'(pn»onnclnfthe#r,astalV|f);  and«AeHL 

*  u}n^mwarifim»€mti  Portufoese /m finaL 


*  !■  fiMiiIni  the  eeTeral  letten  bjr  which  the  roirel 
*■■**  sr*  '■ficwiilMl,  both  in  oar  own  aod  oUi«>r  lengiutf es, 
ttvttWpms«v<  that  rtch  of  them  maj  be  talien  m  repre- 
I  *fH-  •^  ■  ^m^  soond.  hot  a  series  of  sounds,  wWch  serivs 
vil  w  SMT*  sr  IfM  mten«ire  arcording  to  tbe  genius  of  dilf«*r- 
**  fyif* ;  eod  It  will  be  farther  ob«enred.  that  each  series 
pwflr  ran  into  the  a^Joinlnf  series  (if  we  may  so  speak). 
W  «^drltsiid  drkiate  modiflcatioas.  that  It  is  a  matter  of 
■•  mB  AAcah^  in  many  cases,  to  decide  in  what  part  of  any 
^— *■  «e  shooM  drop  the  rowel  character  with  wWch  we 
^y.  ead  take  aaotber  to  cositinne  the  sounds  of  the  next 
•**•   »  ""hsr  words.  U  Is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what 


Ksae  sfrtm  ends  and  another  bogim.    For  example :  if  we 
.E^  letter  A  we  nmr  assane  the  soond  which  it  has  in  the 

**»*rttrr.  a*  the  middle  point  of  a  series,  the  whole  of  which 
(Mosmsif  with  the  broad  o  in /oA.  and  endnff  with  the  narrow 
«dndrr  «iB  /«!«)  we  denote  in  Kngtish  bv  this  one  charac- 
*^'  Itai:— TAix— PAa — TAT— PATi;  and  tnese  are  all  the 
«••*  ia  thb  arrtes.  wfiich  philoloeists  designate  in  oar  own 
■•mr  by  this  one  letter.  Bat  If  we  extend  our  riew  to 
™^^aHia>  we  shall  find  ranous  intermediate  sounds  be- 
f**w  (fe  twa  extremes  of  this  same  series :  for  example,  be- 
w«  fte  seonds  of  our  m  in  fmlt  and  In  far,  we  UndT  in  the 
AM  tiuagu  the  d  in  pdV.  m6U,  &c.  which  can  otiW  be 
•J'***- ""  P*^'  **  *  soond  between  our  two,  and  which  is 
■a**  ■Oradcd  to  by  forrigners  in  speaking  French.  Now. 
a  V,'*"alil  minotely  examine  a  numbrr  of  langnafte.  and 
to  arraaffe  accurately,  in  one  progression, 
irionfttif  to  this  series,  we  should  doubt- 
Uons 
Blish 

iTarly 

_   — . tter  oar  orfans  of  speech  to  otter  with  precision, 

*■**»  *fh*ly-dMlerinf  sounds,  so  we  need  no  distinrtive 
MSLiuitort|irts<ntthemtotheeye;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
■|aa*oea»  hare  characters  for  the  principal  sounds  (as  we 
^«i  then)  In  each  aeries,  Just  as,  in  the  prismatic  series  of 
•^■1.  *•  caot»*al  ourselres  with  a  few  names  to  denote  one 
g^yl  ihn^  mi  «arh  roloar.  without  fruitleesly  attempting 
••*i»  traa  af  thecnetial  oicetf,  to  describe  ttie  innnmer- 

p  from  which  we 

the  series  abore 

I  which  we  denote 

_-.  ,     -^  , ries  which  we  de- 

w^dk*  letter  £.  In  the  former  we  begin  with  the  sound 
***— '^  which  might  be  written  with  oa  «>r  ov(or  with  a 
P>^f  vr  had  lN*a  accustomed  to  write  this  word  with  that 

S 


I    hng,  as  In  emtgt  and  *»erf ,  as  in  /iff  ;  Portuguese  im  final. 

O  fofig,  as  in  •leirg'  (soundltag  the  otr  as  ho  own) :  Frenrn  on  ; 

*  Pftrtuguese  om  final.    This  character  will  als«>  b4>  used 

for  o  short  naMthzed^  which  is  vvry  nrarlv  th«»  same 

with  ong  in  among^  as  this  latter  is  equivafeiit  to  ttng 

In  luMg,  &ct    See  V\  alker's  Diet,  t^rmcip/ef.  No.  IGb. 

U  at  in  oomg  ;  l'ortugue>te  um  final. 

»  To  these  should  be  added  a  character  for  the  nasal 

awng  or  ong,  which  rorreitponds  to  our  o  in  for,  nor, 
&c.  And  as  I  have  proposed  to  d«*note  this  vocal  »ound 
when  not  nasalimett,  by  aw  so  it  would  be  m«wt  strirtly 
conformable  to  my  plan,  to  denote  the  same  v<N-al  sound, 
when  it  is  utuaU'Kedt  by  uvf  or  tf  tr.    But  perhaps  the  let> 

ter  a  itself,  with  the  cedilla  (a),  may  be  used  without  in- 
convenience for  this  broad  nasal  sound ;  and  we  may 
still,  in  the  common  vowels,  reserve  the  simple  a  to  de> 
note  tbe  sound  it  has  in  the  word  father,  and  not  the 
sound  of  ate.  For  it  may  be  found,  that  the  tf  rst  nasal 
sound  in  this  table  is  not  common  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  best  to  use  thesimpie 
a  for  the  broad  nasal  here  mentioned. 
I 

Dipkthonga. 

At  RngUsh  fInpfiM. 

AU  English  ow  in  Aose,  note,  ftc,  and  ou  in  our, 

W  H  nglish  u  in  pure  ;  French  iou. 

Yt;  to  be  used  at  the  beginning,  as  iu  may  be  in  the  middle  d 


Additional  Conmnanta* 

DJ,  DBH,  or  DZH,  English/ and  «/^,  In /cMfge.'  French  dr. 

DH as  in  the  Kngiish  words  6U»,  thati  the  i  of 

the  modem  Greeks. 

ous  extremes  are  sometimes  represented  by  o  aod  sometimes 
by  u;  that  is,  our  co.  If  we  now  take  the  other  dde  of  the 
series,  represented  as  above  by  A,  and  set  out  from  the  sound 
which  that  letter  has  In  the  word  Ao/e,  we  enter  upon  a  series. 
^  which  the  letter  E  may  be  called  the  representative,  begin- 
ning with  its  sound  in  the  word  m«t,  whicn  Is  the  sliort  sound 
of  a  \njattf  and  this  series,  proceeding  imperceptibly  through 
various  gradations,  at  length  vanishes  In  the  simple,  unequivo- 
cal sound  of  «e,  which  foreign  nations  denote  by  the  third 
vowel,  t.  The  following  table  will  perhaps  make  these  remarks 
more  Intelligible : 

Sm«9  ofiht  Letter  A. 


rAa 


FAT 

FATl 

THEas      ^«Wf_ 

I -^ > 

thErs 

thEsb 
marInb.  &c. 


rALL 
SerieinTO.      ^q^^ 

t  " » 

mOrn 
mOrb 
mOvb 
mULE,kc. 

Now.  hi  writing  the  Indian  langnages,  it  will  often  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  decide,  in  eai'h  series  of  the  vowel  sounds, 
to  what  extent,  on  each  side  of  the  principal  or  middle  point 
(as  I  have  called  itX  we  shall  use  the  same  vowel  ciiaracter,  or 
when  we  shall  have  recourse  to  the  letter  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  next  adjacent  series.  From  these  considera- 
tions in  the  case  of  the  vowel  A,  though  we  have  no  difficulty 
In  using  it  to  denote  the  sound  <Mr  o  in  /or.  yet.  when  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  series  to  the  full,  broad  sound  which  it  has  in  fi$lf, 
we  feel  a  repugnance  (arising  Irom  old  habits  in  our  own  lan- 
guage) to  dennbng  that  sound  by  the  ungle  vowel,  and  are 
rather  inclined  to  express  it  by  au  or  aw.  If  it  shonld  be 
thought  that  it  might  be  denoted  by  o  (as  in  for),  it  will  be  ob- 
rious  that  this  would  only  be  throwing  the  same  difficulty  into 
another  series,  and  we  should  then  have  to  decide  again,  how 
far  the  letter  o  shall  be  employed  in  that  series,  on  each  side 
of  its  principal  soond  of  o  in  more.  Now  thb  broad  sound  (air). 
though  found  in  the  European  languages,  is  not  commonly  re- 
presented In  them  by  the  letter  A;  and,  therefore,  foreiniers 


who  should  attempt  to  read  any  Indian  language,  in  which  the 
)loyed  to  denote  the  sound  osp.  would  k 


dine  vita- 


simple  a  was  employed  to  denote  the  sound 
blyoe  misled,  and  pronounce  the  a  in  father.  It  1  . 
fore,  seemed  to  me  oetter,  in  an  alphabet  designed  for  general 
use,  to  employ  aw  to  denote  this  i>road  sound,  and  to  reserve 
the  skigle  letter  a  to  denote  its  common  foreign  sound,  as  in 
fitther.  I  riioold  nse  aw,  and  not  om.  beeaoae  the  latter  has 
already  the  established  power  of  a  diphthong  In  the  foreign  lan- 
guaire^.  equivalent  to  our  diohthong  ov  in  now,  how,  &c ,  but 
atr,  being  a  combination  not  In  common  use,  would  attract  the 
attention  of  tbe  foreign  reader  as  a  new  character,  and  would 
not  lead  him  into  error.  Mr  Du  Ponceau,  after  much  reflec- 
tion, prefers  using  a  al<me  for  the  sound  of  otr,  and  then  denot- 
ing toe  sound  of  a  in  father  by  the  diphthong  <r.  His  opinion 
much  diminishes  the  confidence  I  liave  had  in  ray  own  ;  but  as 
my  plan  was  founded  upon  the  idea  of  taking  the  common 
European  sounds  of  the  vowels  as  the  basis  of  flie  alphabet,  f 
have  thought  it  would  be  too  great  a  departure  from  it,  if  I 
should  give  to  the  vowel  a  any  other  than  socfa  common 
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Da,  DC ;  T»,  TZ,..  BiiflUi  tiin  the  proprr  vmaM  BMm^;  0«r- 
nMn  and  ItaUan  jr.  Ovnnan  e  before  th« 
row«4i  e  and  •,-  Polbh  c  before  all  th«  row- 
t>ls ;  Ilu«»itui  Cat.  I  bete  four  eomptfuodt 
beinK  neiirly  aUk#  (as  Mr  Da  Pone«au  just- 
ly uWrvea  to  roe).  tk« 


I  ear  <rf  the  writer 
matt  direct  him  wfaik-b  to  ui«,  at  th«  reapee- 
tive  coiuooanta  predominate. 
Cil See  4A  below 

CE, 


,  or  o«.  I-  nfllsh  x  in  •xamptt,  •xaet. 
HH,  Kncliah  wk  in  wkai,  token. 


KH,  guttural. 


like  the  Greek  r;  Spanish  x,  f,  and /;  Ger- 
man eh{  Dutch  /fh.  1  hare  giren  the  pre- 
ference  to  AA  for  the  purpose  of  eKpressiof 
this  ffuttural  sound  ^  but  rA^jpronouDced  as 
the  Irish  do  in  their  name  Dro^hed  i,  ftc. 
may  be  better  in  certain  cases  where  this 

Kttural  partakes  more  of  the  flat  sound,  ir. 
in  ol  the  sharp  one  k.  It  may  be  obsenrcMl* 
that  grh  has  been  already  used  in  some  of 
the  books  printed  ftw  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

M  Bnglkh  X  in  mtuim,  exereut. 

Kta, si  in  compUxiom;  xm  in  luxury.    The  formation  of 

thb  combination  would  be  obrious ;  but  as  the 
sound  is  actually  crften  used  in  the  Delaware 
languafe,  1  hare  thought  it  best  to  notice  it. 

Kw,  Bngtfah  fu, 

LY.oru M  in  the  EngUsh  word  «l^'yar4;    French/ 

MMtti/W;  Spanish  If;  Portuguese  Ik;  Ita- 
lian gt  oefore  t. 

KT,  omt, as  in  the  Kngbsh  proper  name  ^mrjwm,  and 

the  words  onfm,  ipimi'm,  &c 

th, hi  the  Kngtish  word  Aia;  Oreek>. 

]^    I See^abore 

TtH, Rn/rilsh  ck  in  c4ai>;   Spanish  cA  in  aivcA; 

Italian  c  before  e  and  i;  German  ffcA;  Rus- 
sian q. 
as  in  the  Driaware  language 

re;  Frencn  and  Portuguese  >; 


sa. as  «  iapUatni 

Polish  s.  with  a' 


I  oyer  it  («;. 


WRITING  MATERIALS.     In  the  inott  an- 
cient timet  it  would  leem  that  writing  was  used 
for  great  occasions  only ;  and  that  a  rock,  a  tablet 
of  stone  or  a  plate  of  metal  was  the  receptacle. 
The  reader  will  doubtless  remember,  the  stone  ta- 
.  bles  of  Moses,  and  the  wish  of  Job,  that  his  words 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock. 
The  works  of  Homer  and  Uesiod  are  said  to  have 
been  first  written  on  plates  of  lead,  and  many  an- 
cient documents  on  copper,  of  considerable  extent, 
•re  still  met  with  in  India.     The  use  of  the  tablet- 
stone  is  still  familiar,  and  the  sculptured  rocks  of 
the  north  of  Europe  show  the  practice  of  consigning 
records  to  this  imperishable  material  to  have  been 
frequent  amongst  our  ancestors  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.     Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that 
the  first  writing  was  upon  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
which  ftt>m  their  convenience  is   very   probable. 
Such  boards  were  used  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were  frequently  covered 
with  wax,  which  was  of  course  more  readily  writ- 
ten upon  than  the  bare  wood.     But  such  writing 
would  be  more  easily  obliterated,  and  was  therefore 
used  chiefly  for  temporary  purposes.     In  one  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,   a  debtor  proposes   to 
elude  the  payment  of  his  debt  by  melting  with  a 
burning-glass  the  waxen  tablet  on  which  the  trans- 
action was  recorded,  while  his  creditor  should  be 
looking  over  the  account.     When  wax  was  used 
any  errors  were  easily  erased  by  rubbing  with  the 
blunt  end  of  the  piece  of  metal  which  served  for  a 
pen.     To  make  the  characters  more  visible,  it  ap- 
pears that  some  black  substance  was  smeared  over 
the  suiface  of  the  white  wax,  which  remained  in 
the  scratched  marks.     The   convenience   of   this 
procett  caused  the  practice  to  be  continued  long 
after  the  introduction  of  other  materials. 

Leaves  of  trtres  were  used  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  probably  by  the  Greeks.  The  Hin- 
doos continued  the  uk  of  this  material  until  within 
these  very  few  centuries,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  booKs  of  leaves  are  not  uncommon  in  the 


south  of  India,  and  in  the  island  of  Otlen.  TW 
leaves  of  some  Asiatic  trees  are,  from  tWtr  stars  . 
smoothness,  so  admirably  adapted  (or  hooka,  iia. 
the  cheapness  and  beauty  of  Europcaa  [aper  hm 
not  been  able  entirely  to  supersede  iheu  use.  U 
we  may  judge  from  the  name  of  leaf  Wng  ttiU  a^ 
plied  to  paper  books,  we  should  iaague  tWw 
leaves  to  have  been  formerly  the  priDeipal  amttr^, 
in  use.  The  interior  bark  of  traes  it  o<  very  sarwii 
use,  and  its  Latin  name  {liber)  aeeiM  to  tatmaec 
that  it  was  as  ancient  among  the  Bmiiii  as  tu 
art  of  writing  itself;  no  other  name  being  —tt  far 
a  book  than  that  of  the  writing  natenaL  U  av 
respect  the  bark  was  superior  to  the  leaf;  k  em^ 
be  rolled  into  a  volume,  which  was  the  fatoan** 
form  among  the  ancients,  while  the  kaf  wmjt 
crack  if  su^ected  to  such  a  proocaa. 

IJnen  cloth  was  occasionally  uaed,  but  was  •nf 
very  common.  The  mummy  cases  foaod  ia  Eg};t 
have  occasionally  linsn  manuscripu  tolded  ia  u«c. 
and  the  Chinese  before  the  invention  of  paper  wrf 
silk  and  cotton  cloths.  The  Romans  also  vn^r 
on  linen,  as  is  stated  by  Pliny  and  oCkcn.  1  •# 
use  of  this  material  necessarily  introduced  aa  aiir* 
tion  in  the  procew  of  writing.  AU  the  other  ssv 
stances  we  have  mentioned  were  rather  eagn?^ 
than  written  upon,  and  an  iron  point  was  asK  k* 
the  purpose.  To  write  on  linen  it  was  nttrwA't 
to  paint  upon  it  with  some  coloured  liquid,  «k  i 
might  get  dry  and  leave  a  permanent  mark.  T  4 
gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  pen  and  ii  k ;  the  t-«* 
ink  used  was  probably  composed  of  soot  or  «»* 
black,  mixed  with  some  sort  of  aixe  or  gas-va'** 
An  ink  of  this  description  may  be  soa.e«hat  mi 
flowing  than  oar  modem  ink,  and  coweqartiy  in* 
adapted  for  rapid  writing :  but  it  has  the  prat  i^ 
rantage  of  being  a  solid  body  of  onalteraUc  eiHM'^ 
whereas  our  ink  is  liable  to  have  its  eolotf  4«»h 
troyed  by  several  chemical  processes.  Tfc*  •*'■'* 
tage  of  a  solid  body  appears  in  the  manasmpf«H 
up  at  Herculaneum,  which  although  homed  *«  i 
perfect  charcoal,  and  buried  for  ncari;  ««k'«a 
centuries,  are  still  legible ;  the  ink  remaiaibf  m  i 
were  embossed  on  the  sui£Ke,  and  appeariaf  W»«^' 
than  the  burned  paper,  which,  from  hatnt  h^' 
polished,  reflects  the  light  in  a  aanall  degrct. 

The  instnmoent  answering  to  oar  fn  wm  t'( 
reed,  a  sort  of  bulrush,  which  grew  in  maBj  p*l 
of  the  East.  Such  re«d«.  cut  in  the  maaac  ?'  I 
quill,  are  still  used  b)  all  those  nattoot  who  «'  i 
the  Arabic  character ;  ai>d  are  found,  even  h^  E«- 1 
peans  who  have  occasion  to  write  mwh  Ptr***  -i 
Arabic,  to  be  more  suitable  to  that  character  it  ^^ 
of  writing  from  right  to  left)  than  our  pens.  Tt^^ 
nations  who  have  adopted  the  Chinese  fhaiart*»  ii 
a  camel's-hair  pencil,  which  ia  held  p.  ipeaAeu'tfj 
in  the  hand ;  and  although  it  would  see*  to  t.*  i 
be  but  little  adapted  for  quick  writing,  the  Ck  •••i 
write  their  complicated  characters  with  tW»*  J 
plements  with  a  rapidity  aeldon  e^oalkd  by  Fsi 
pean  writers. 

The  quill  appears  to  have  been  first  ia  «c  alv^ 
the  year  600 :  the  word  peima,  meaning  a  ^• 
not  found  in  any  work  older  than  tkat  pent^  f^ 
vious  to  which  we  usually  find  the  word  calsaiM, 
reed.  This  word  still  exisU  in  the  mcdcra  tu  « 
word  calamajo.  which  signifies  inkstand.  TW  •  J 
has  an  advantage  over  the  reed  in  bring  fiarr  »| 
more  durable,  the  same  quill  ofxru  seff««  ' 
weeks,  and  even  months.  Steel-pens  have,  »*'i 
these  few  years,  come  to  supersede,  in  tamay  f^ 
the  use  of  the  quill.     The  skins  of 
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imthff ml  fefy  indent  mAterial  for  writing  upon. 
JTWflknoos  convenience  of  this  substance  must 
'kitoiaMi  its  adoption  as  soonns  any  means  were 

IJ^M^  tor  preserring  it  from  spoiling ;  and  the 
li!|«flr  of  tkins,  added  to  their  pliability,  must 
^  latraMdtbem  to  be  preferred  to  leaves  of  trees. 
f  b  &  Mit  probable  that  the  rolls  of  books  nien- 
tmd  hf  Eaekiel.  Isaiah,  and  other  prophets,  were 
tiis  fif  tkioi;  and  the  Tery  ancient  copies  of  the 
fktU  ^mcrrtd  by  the  Jews  of  Cochin,  in  India, 
•n  Mid  to  be  of  leather.     These  skins  would  na- 
luail;  be  tnade  as  white  as  it  was  practicable,  in 
Hcf  to  receive  and  show  the  ink,  and  thus  by  de- 
fMf  would  parchment  be  invented.     The  inven- 
liai  of  parchment  is  usually  attributed  to  Eumenes, 
[  Lr^  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  in  the  third  cen- 
I  brj  before  the  Christian  Era.     He  was  the  founder 
afucxtcosire  library,  in  which  the  new  manufac- 
lut  wm  largely  introduced.     The  use  of  this  arti- 
lit,  aided  by  that  of  paper  from  papyrus,  which  was 
int  broq^t  from  Egypt  about  the  same  time,  had 
I  BOft  beneficial  influence  in  diffusing  literature. 
In  vbiteness,  ttrengtk,  and  size,  gave  it  a  prefer, 
eacc  over  every  other  material ;  and  to  its  durabi- 
litj  we  chiefly  owe  the  remains  of  ancient  science 
viucb  have  reached  our  times.     Even  at  the  pre- 
test day,  with  all  our  improvements  in  paper-mak- 
iaf .  tbe  use  of  parchment  for  documents  of  import- 
lare  pttvails  over  that  of  paper.     Its  English  name 
A  Most  probablj  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  one, 
IVrpacM,  which  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
pbct  where  it  was  first  manufisctured  or  most  used. 
The  tcfftiaa  paper,  from  the  papyrus-plant,  was 
for  aloa^tiaw  as  much  in  use  as  parchment.     The 
pspfTu-fiUtt  is  described  under  PapyruM  ;  but  the 
paper  aadc  fron  it  was  not  what  we  understand 
by  the  tern,— amass  of  torn  fragments  of  vegetable 
Mtter,  eveily  spread  out,  and  joined  together  by 
«ue  aad  their  olvn  adhesiveness  ;  it  was  a  species 
of  laser  bark,  or  thin  pellicle,  separated  from  the 
lUat  by  a  sharp  tool,  and  pasted  together  in  layers 
antil  it  sttained   the  desired  sixe  and  thickness, 
vbeo  it  was  pressed  and  polished.     This  sort  of 
paper cootinued  to  be  used  contemporaneously  with 
pwcbneni  ootil  about  the  twelfth  century,  when 
t^  iilrodoctioo  of  modem  paper  caused  it  to  be 
di<aaed.aMl  the  art  of  making  it  was  lost.     It  was 
vtry  etteimvely  employed  by  the  Romans,  and  by 
the  Greeks  in  Rome.     All  the  rolls  burned  at  Her- 
nlaseam,  and  preserved  by  the  fire  which  appeared 
to  destroy  then,  were  written  on  papyrus.     No 
«tber  writing  is  known  to  exist  of  nearly  that  age, 
ibbosgh  we  have  some  undoubted  specimens  of 
■oeat  Egyptian  papyrus.     We  may  observe,  how- 
f^,  that  many  M  manoscripts  said  to  be  on  pa- 
pVTds  are  io  reality  written  on  cotton* paper. 

la  the  nintk  or  tenth  century,  the  use  of  paper, 
T^^criy  io  called,  was  introduced  into  Europe. 
Tha article  had  already  been  manufactured  in  China, 
ft«a  a  remote  period  (A.  D.  95),  of  the  internal 
wbftaoce  of  the  bamboo,  sometimes  of  the  mulberry, 
trtc,  aad  occasionally  of  cotton.  About  the  mid- 
dk  of  the  seventh  century  the  manufacture  was 
kvoafht  to  Samarcand,  or  perhaps  this  city  was  only 
^  dcpdt  of  China  paper,  as  it  was  of  some  other 
«*)eeis  of  Chinese  skill  brought  into  the  west  by 
(^  Arahi.  It  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  a  manu. 
^Rorv  af  rotton.paper  was  established  at  Mecca  in 
*hiye«r  7l6i.  from  whence  it  was  brought  by  the 
^'^sb  to  Constantinople.  The  invention  of  cot. 
^^^tpur,  aa  &r  as  common  use  required,  superseded 
^  if  an  other  writing  materials.     It  was  of  good 


colour,  made  very  thick,  and  glazed  with  a  tooth  or 
hard  stone,  until  it  became  smooth  and  lustrous, 
when  it  resembled  parchment,  or  vellum.  The 
Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  introduced  it  into 
Western  Europe, — first,  through  Venice  into  Italy, 
and  afterwards  into  Germany,  where  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Greek  parchment.  Its  importation 
into  Spain  by  the  Arabs  was  most  probably  some, 
what  later.  Documents  of  the  eighth  century  on 
cotton-paper  exist  in  Italy,  and  many  in  Germany, 
as  early  as  the  ninth  and  tenth  ;  in  France  and  Spain 
it  appears  to  have  come  into  general  use  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  these  dates  are 
deduced  from  those  of  manuscripts  now  existing; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  documents  do 
not  afford  a  certain  proof  of  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  paper ;  it  is  not  likely  that  the  very  first 
documents  written  have  reached  us;  many  have 
doubtless  perished,  and  some  may  exist  unknown 
to  us ;  on  the  other  hand,  documents  purporting  to 
be  of  a  certain  date,  nmy  be  mere  copies  made  at  a 
more  recent  period.  The  earliest  date  upon  cotton- 
paper  known  in  England  is  nearly  of  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Cotton-paper  appears  to 
have  supplied  all  Europe  until  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  linen-paper,  such  as  we  now 
use,  is  ascertained  to  have  been  invented.  This 
invention  has  been  placed  considerably  earlier  by 
some  good  authorities,  but  it  would  appear  that  they 
have  confounded  linen  with  cotton-paper.  In  truth 
the  earlier  specimens  of  linen-paper  differ  so  little 
from  that  of  cotton,  that  it  requires  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
two  kinds  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  most  likely 
that  before  linen-paper  came  into  use  as  a  separate 
article,  linen  rags  would  be  occasionally  mingled 
with  cotton  by  the  manufacturer,  and  as  such  a 
mixture  would  tend  to  improve  the  fabric,  the  pro- 
portion of  linen  would  be  increased,  until  at  length 
it  would  be  used  alone.  The  oldest  documents  as- 
certained by  competent  judges  to  be  on  paper  made 
wholly  of  linen,  date  very  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  before  the  close  of  that  century  they 
are  found  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  But  the  manufacture  spread  slowly, 
although  the  paper  itself  was  soon  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  The  first  noanufactures  appear  to  have 
been  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  into  the  former  country 
the  Arabs  had  long  before  introduced  the  making 
of  cotton.paper,  and  that  of  linen  would  naturally 
be  substituted  there  as  early  as  in  any  place,  par. 
ticularly  as  cotton  was  rare,  and  flax  an  article  of 
frequent  cultivation.  In  the  year  1366,  we  find  an 
exclusive  patent  granted  by  the  Republic  of  Venice 
to  the  town  of  Treviso,  for  the  manufacture  of 
linen-paper.  England  was  so  slow  in  adopting  the 
art,  that  although  paper  was  used  here  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  first  paper-mill  was  not 
built  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  when  it  was 
introduced  by  a  German  at  Dartford  in  Kent.  See 
Paper,  Hittory  of, 

WROTHAM;  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  in  the 
county  of  Rent,  twenty-four  miles  south-east  by 
east  from  London.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  town  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  sub- 
sequently  a  Roman  station,  from  various  relics  dis- 
covered here.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
chalk-hills,  and  consists  of  two  streets,  through 
which  passes  the  military  way  from  Oldborough  to 
SUne  Street.     Population  in  1831,  2469. 

WRY-NECR  {yunx  torquilla) ;  a  small  European 
bird,  related  to  and  having  some  of  the  habits  of 
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the  woodpeckers ;  bat  the  tail  is  soft,  and  cannot 
serve  in  any  way  as  a  support ;  and  it  never  stril^es 
the  bark  of  trees  with  its  bill.  It  also  differs  wide- 
ly in  its  appearance,  the  plumage  being  mottled 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Ame- 
rican whip-poor-will.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
habit  of  twisting  its  neck  in  a  singular  manner.  This 
bird  arrives  in  the  south  of  England  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  cuckoo.  It  is  rare  in  Scotland,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  England. 

WrLFILAS.     See  Ulfilas 

WURMSER,  Dagobekt  Sigismono,  count  Ton, 
Austrian  general  field-marshal,  was  bom  of  a  rich 
Alsatian  family,  in  1724,  and,  having  early  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  was  engaged  through  the 
whole  of  the  seven  years'  war;  at  the  close  of 
which  he  held  the  rank  of  major.  In  the  war  of 
the  Bavarian  succession  (see  Bavaria),  he  com- 
manded an  army  in  Bohemia,  and,  in  1779  (January 
18),  gained  some  advantages  over  the  Prussians  at 
Habelschwerd.  The  peace  of  Teschen  soon  after 
put  an  end  to  hostilities.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  against  France,  Wurmser  commanded  a 
division  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  passed  the  Rhine 
March  31,  1793.  After  gaining  some  unimportant 
advantages,  he  was  compelled  to  recross  the  Rhine, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and  was  recalled  from 
his  command.  In  August,  1795,  he  rejoined  the 
army,  and  captured  Maiiheim  November  22.  In 
the  summer  of  the  next  year,  he  took  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  forced  bis  way  to  Mantua, 
into  which  he  threw  himself  September  30.  Here 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  French 
troops,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Vienna,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Hungary,  but  died  before  he  could  leave  Vienna, 
of  the  consequence  of  his  privations  and  sufferings 
in  Mantua,  in  the  summer  of  1797. 

WURTEMBERG,  or  WiRTEMBERO  ;  a 
kingdom  of  the  western  part  of  Germany,  bounded 
by  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and  Baden  on  the  west,  and 
bordering  on  lake  Constance  on  the  south.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  extending  from  Ion.  8**  to  10® 
30'  E.,  and  from  Ut.  45<'  36'  to  49^  45'  N.  It 
forms  part  of  the  old  circle  of  Suabia,  and  covers 
an  area  of  7240  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
four  provinces,  the  Neckar,  the  Schwarawald,  the 
Danube  and  the  Jaxt,  with  a  population,  in  1829, 
of  1,562,033  souls,  of  whom  1,506.270  were  Ger- 
mans.  2400  Waldenses,  and  9100  Jews.  The  re- 
ligion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  is  Pro- 
testant :  there  are,  also,  478,444  Catholics.  There 
is  one  university  at  Tubingen,  with,  in  1830,  637 
students ;  and  there  is  also  a  considerable  number 
of  lyceums,  gymnasia  and  high  schools,  with  2187 
common  schools  (  VolkichvUn),  The  chief  town 
and  royal  residence  is  Stuttgart,  with  a  population 
of  31.000:  the  other  principal  places  are  Ulm 
(12.W9),  Reutlingen  (10.180).  Heilbronn.  Tubin- 
gen, Hall,  Esslingen,  Ludwigsburg,  Rothenburg 
and  Gmiind.  The  great  natural  features  of  this 
country  are  two  ranges  of  mountains,  one  called  the 
Black  Forest,  or  Schwarzwald.  extending  along  the 
western  frontier,  the  other  called  the  Suabian  or 
Wurtemberg  Alp.  an  insulated  range  of  rocky  hills, 
destitute  of  wood,  beginning  at  Rotweil,  and  tra- 
versing the  kingdom  in  a  north-east  direction.  On 
the^  lofty  tracts,  the  climate  is  cold  and  bleak  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  agreeably  diversified 
with  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  pleasant  val- 
leys, which  enjoy  a  mild  and  pleasant  climate. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Danube  and  Neckar, 


also  the  Enz.  Muhr,  Kocker,  Jaxt  mad  TauWf 
WOitemberg,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  mov-w 
tainous  ranges,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  astd  bm 
cultivated  parta  of  Germany.  It  prodorr*  tbc  v«rw 
ous  kinds  of  grain;  wine,  the  best  qualitsea  know 
abroad  under  the  name  of  the  Neckar  viae ;  frwrs 
of  various  kinds.  The  minerals  are  iroo,  aili 
copper,  coal  and  porcelain.  The  Black  Fo 
duces  abundance  of  pine  and  fir,  ronwdersbie  • 
titles  of  which  are  exported.  The  rrveiior^  in 
1830,  amounted  to  27.887.145  guilders  :  tbc  capnw 
diture  to  27,868,136  guilders,  the  public  iWbc  to 
28.604,350.  The  standing  army,  in  tusie  of  oar. 
is  composed  of  16,824  men,  the  peace  cvtabiut' 
ment,  of  4906,  the  contingent  to  the  foror*  of  rl« 
German  confederation,  of  13.955.  Tbe  kir^  i/ 
WUrtemberg  has  the  sixth  vote  in  tbe  Germaa  4ire, 
and  four  votes  in  the  plenum.  Tbe  goveraioeot  • 
a  constitutional  monarchy:  the  consdtsrtKm  ov 
adopted  September  25,  1819.  The  kin^  abarratW 
legislative  power,  and  the  right  of  impOKsn^  taarx 
with  the  estates,  which  consist  of  two  chasDbm  or 
houses,  and  possesses  the  entire  exerative  power. 
The  crown  is  hereditary  in  tbe  male  Iioc.  bot,  m 
case  of  tbe  failure  of  males,  passes  to  tbe  fc— Irs 
The  upper  chamber  is  compoaed  of  tbe  prior  em  af 
the  blood,  of  the  heads  of  tbe  mediatised  &anlie«. 
and  of  members  called  to  sit  by  the  kio^.  TW 
lower  chamber,  or  chamber  of  depatie««  is  roiopoard 
of  thirteen  deputies,  chosen  by  the  nobility,  mko 
have  the  right  of  judicial  jurisdictioo,  six  defocan 
of  the  clergy,  deputies  of  seven  town*,  aod  depotm 
of  the  sixty-three  bailiwics  of  the  kingdooi.  TW 
reigning  king,  William  I.,  bom  1781,  ascended  tW 
throne  in  1816.  By  his  third  wife  be  boa  one  soa, 
Frederic,  the  crown  prince,  or  heir  appormt, 
1823.  His  predecessor  on  the  throne  VI  ~ 
declared  king  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1805. 

Wurtemberg,  Hiatory  of.  Tbe  orifrin  of  tW 
kingdom  of  WOrtemberg,  more  properU  Wjitaw 
berg,*  is  as  follows.  Lords  of  Wurtevbesif  are 
first  foentioned  toward  the  end  of  tbe  eleveo'b 
century :  down  to  the  middle  of  tbe  tbirteentk  e«*> 
tury  this  family  seldom  appears;  but  from  tbat 
time,  the  Suabian  History  is  full  of  their  < 
and  compacts.  The  counts  of  Wtirtembenr 
not,  like  other  counts  of  the  empire. 
oflScers  of  the  emperor.  They  were  tbe  proprie^ara 
of  extensive  domains,  and,  by  way  of  booour,  ^dWd 
counts.  Tbe  emperors  infeoffed  then  at  a  later 
period.  Besides  tbe  revenue  which  tkry  dertvrd 
from  their  estates,  they  received  a  consiJtiable  o^ 
come  from  convents,  towns  and  villages,  whirb  tbirv 
agreed  to  protect.  This  branch  of  rercooo  wi^ 
charged  with  the  expenses  of  the  govemneat.  Sr> 
parate  from  this  was  the  income  of  tbe  patiimiwial 
estates  of  the  family.  Such  a  separmtioa  is  arldiii 
found  elsewhere,  especially  at  ao  early  a  period. 
Taxes  were  to  be  raised  only  when  tbe  resioos 
was  insufficient.  This  state  of  things  began  o-iib 
count  ITlrich,  who  acquired  distinct  ion  ta  tbe  Mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century.  Germany  ma  tbo* 
without  ahead.  The  kings  and  emperors  of  Gcroa»«, 
from  the  death  of  Frederic  11.  to  Rodolpb  of  Ila|««. 
burg,  were  mere  shadows,  riricbdiedin  !%&.  H-o 
successor,  count  Eberbard.  doubled  the  pooeapaoK* 
which  he  had  received  from  hit  father.  HehadoMr* 
feuds  with  the  emperors  Rodolpb,  Adolpbos  c^ 
Nassau,  and  Albert  of  Austria.    The  emperor  Hco^y 


*  WUrt#inb4>nrwasorifiMUytli*MMi#«rarMlVM«r  9tae?. 
gart.  Hrac#itb«^ani«OieiiaiMofalaodr,  tkM««  a4K^« 
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orLaBbofg  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
tdh  «is  Attacked  from  all  sides,  so  that  be  fled  to 
tkMTiriTr  of  Baden.  But  Henry  VII.  died  in  luly, 
ni  Ekrfaard  recorered  all  that  he  had  lost.     His 
M  nridi  purchased  new  territories,  among  which 
■M  TiUogen.    His  son  Eberhard  der  Greiner,  a 
ija^  known  all  over  Germany,  purchased,  during 
ks  fefii,  from  1344  to  1392,  about  twenty  towns 
e  ttotc  or  in  part,  and  a  number  of  villages,  &c., 
tttf  auitained  what  be  had  acquired  in  a  constant 
aiitW  with  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Suabia.    His 
wtmor*  continued  to  increase  their  possessions 
timki  down  to  the  elevation  of  the  Wurtemberg 
ttmuM)^  into  a  duchy,  profiting  by  the  spend- 
tlmt  htbitf  of  their  neighbours,  and  seizing  the 
•ahk  of  the  convents  and  free  cities  when  they 
ioad  opportuBity.     But  the  chief  cause  of  the 
fndual  rise  of  this  family  was  the  circumstance 
(lis  itt  territory  remained  undivided.     The  first 
AniioB  took  phMX  in  1442;  but  it  lasted  only  to 
\^  and.  bj  the  treaty  of  MOnsingen,  the  same 
?«r,  tke  indivisibility  of  the  territory  became  a 
^tly  Uw.    The  emperor  Maximilian,  in   1495, 
o^  it  a  duchy ;  and  Wurtemberg  became  now 
OK  asae  of  a  country.     The  dukes  soon  acquired 
Mportaoce  as  members  of  the  empire.     To  Eber- 
k«i  tk  tame  duke  who  made  the  family  law  just 
t«ttioa«d.  the  people  of  Wttrtemberg  owe  the  first 
■tcf*  towards  a  constitution  founded  upon  compact. 
EWrWd  kad,  in  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel, 
cw-fokai  deputies  of  the  citizens  for  the  settle- 
rMl  of  public  affaira,  in  1482.     On  this  occasion, 
«  «•  toloanly  stipulated  that  every  thing  done  in 
f«tv«ky  tkc  rulers  of  Wurtemberg  for  the  advan- 
«*f«  of  tke  montry,  should  be  done  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  prelates,  counsellors  and  deputies. 
Tlie  awatry  nobility  was  excluded  at  his  own  de- 
ore.    Latkeraotnn   was  introduced  under  Chris- 
t«pk«r,  sad  through   him  and  his  successors  the 
**  prnaaiBt  delegations"   (standing   committees) 
■■J  tie  Hptfate  treasury  acquired  completeness, 
■nd  itahifity.    Frederic,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
•<*««te«Btk  century,  and  Charles,  in  the  middle  of 
*kf  cifkteenth,  attempted  to  overturn  the  consti- 
imoa,  kot  in  vain.     It  was  not  till  1806,  that  the 
tmnmt^i  became  an  absolute  monarchy,  after  the 
'''Station  had  lost  much  of  its  efficacy  and  esti- 
•two  to  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles. 
I W  thirty  years*  vrar,  so  ruinous  to  all  Germany,  was 
*"*nWly  disastrous  to  Wiirtemberg.      Between 
JJ;^  lad  1641,  the  population  sunk  from  about 
«0.00OneB  to  48,000.     All  who  were  able  left 
'* country:  great  numbers  were  destroyed  in  bat- 
u  sr  hy  ^aine  and  pestilence :  towns  and  villages 
kjdtterted  and  in  ruins.     To  the  Swedes,  under 
**  Itvemment  of  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem,  and 
*^W  Swedish  ministers  at  Osnabriick,  Wurtem- 
7I  owts  her  restoration,  which  wag  effected  by 
^fmtof  Weatphalia.  (q.  v.)     But  the  reign  of 
V**  WV.  waa  also  a  time  of  great  suffering  for 
Mclac,  and  other  monsters,  burned 


«*  <!cvaaUtcd  it.  During  the  reign  of  duke  Louis, 
'  wtttaherg  was  under  the  government  of  a  mis- 
t-ni,  Eke  Franee  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  From 
^«  «v  sf  the  Spanish  succession  to  the  wars  of 
|J*^«»ek  revolution,  the  country  was  free  from 
■•^  cacaiies.  Only  once,  in  the  second  Silesian 
J**  fwBgn  troops  marched  through  it ;  and  duke 
^«»t»ok  part  with  Austria  against  Prussia  in 
^^  Silesian  war,  with  the  hope  of  being  as- 
^^kf  that  power  in  suppressing  the  chaml^r  of 
Bat  kis  attempt  at  absolute  power  was 


defeated  by  the  aulic  council  of  the  empire,  under 
the  guarantee  of  Prussia,  Hanover  and  Denmark, 
and  the  government  became  still  more  limited.  The 
duke  at  once  changed  the  character  of  his  adminis- 
tration, diminished  the  expense  of  bis  court,  and, 
during  the  last  half  of  bis  reign,  did  much  good. 
He  patronised  arts  and  sciences,  though  in  a  some- 
what military  manner.  The  Charles  academy  (see 
Schiller,  and  Dannecker)  vras  founded  by  him. 
The  population  rose  to  600,000.  The  religion  of 
the  country  bad  suffered  by  the  circumstance  that, 
from  1733  to  1797.  the  princes  were  Catholic.  Un- 
der the  reign  of  duke  Charles  Alexander,  a  Jew, 
named  SUss,  ruined  the  finances,  of  which  he  was 
minister.  He  >vas  hanged  by  Charles's  successor. 
Through  a  Prussian  princess,  the  mother  of 
Fredeiic  Eugene,  Protestantism  became  again  the 
religion  of  the  rulers.  During  the  government  of 
Frederic,  the  French  republic  took  possession  of  the 
Wttrtemberg  territories  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  repeatedly  occupied  the  duchy.  His 
son,  subsequently  king  Frederic  I.,  was  indemnified 
by  an  additional  territory,  containing  12,000  in- 
habitants. He  himself  was  made  elector.  In  1805, 
he  took  part  with  France  in  the  war  with  Austria; 
in  return  for  which  he  was  made  king,  with  sove- 
reign power,  and  received  an  addition  to  his  terri- 
tory, which  gave  him  200,000  new  subjects.  As 
soon  as  the  empire  was  dissolved,  the  new  king 
became  a  member  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
(see  the  article),  and,  as  such,  took  part  in  all  the 
wars  of  France,  except  that  vrith  Spain.  Subse- 
quently to  the  last  war  between  France  and  Austria 
(1809),  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was  in- 
creased to  1,350,000.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
French  empire,  the  king  secured  all  his  acqui- 
sitions by*  joining  the  allies.  Since  1815,  Wiir- 
temberg, though  a  small  kingdom,  has  formed  one 
of  the  larger  states  of  the  Germanic  confederacy. 
Frederic  I.  was  a  tyrant,  and  that  to  a  degree  which 
is  rare  at  the  present  time;  yet  like  many  other 
tyrants,  he  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  judiciously  pro- 
moted the  good  of  his  subjects,  where  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  objects.  He  died  in  1816, 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  William  I.  When 
Frederic  I.  assumed  the  royal  title,  in  1806,  he 
declared  himself  absolute  sovereign.  The  peace  of 
Presburg  made  him  such  in  fact.  The  people  of 
Wurtemberg.  in  the  confusion  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  took  the  oath  of  unconditional  obedience, 
instead  of  the  former  constitutional  oath.  Only 
two  or  three  persons  made  some  opposition.  But 
when  the  king  went,  in  1814,  to  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  some  voices  demanded  the  old  constitution. 
At  this  congress,  the  king  supported  by  Bavaria, 
opposed  Prussia  and  Hanover,  which  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  repre- 
sentative estates  throughout  Germany.  But  he 
soon  declared  that  he  intended  to  give  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  offered  one  in  1815 ;  but  it  was  re- 
jected. The  representatives  of  the  people  de- 
manded the  old  constitution,  and  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  compact  which  it  recognised  between 
the  people  and  the  monarch.  After  the  subject 
had  been  long  under  discussion,  Frederic  was  on  the 
point  of  cutting  the  whole  matter  short ;  but  death 
prevented  him.  A  constitution  was  at  last  agreed 
to  by  king  William,  September  26.  1819.  It  is 
founded  on  compact.  (See  Constitution.)  Tbe 
outlines  are  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

WURZBURG,   Grand-Duchy  of.   has  been, 
since  1814,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Thu 
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former  bishopric  of  WOnburg  was  founded  as  earlj 
as  741,  when  Burchard  was  appointed  the  first 
bishop,  by  St  Boniface,  and  the  Prankish  kings  en. 
dowed  the  church  with  some  lands  which  were  sub> 
sequently  much  increased  by  grants  from  the  em- 
perors, and  other  acquisitions  made  by  the  bishops, 
until  the  pHncipalitv  of  WUrzburg  was  formed.  A 
duke  of  Saxony,  Sigismond,  having  been  elected 
bishop  of  WUrzburg,  in  1440,  his  successors  bore 
the  title  of  dukes  of  Franconia.  The  archbishop 
of  Mnyence  was  the  spiritual  superior  of  the  bishop 
of  Wiirzburg,  even  after  the  grant  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  dignity,  in  1752,  to  the  latter,  whose  title 
was  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  bishop  of 
>Vurzburg,  and  duke  of  Franconia.  The  bishopric 
comprised  1840  square  miles,  with  250,000  inhabi- 
taiits ;  and  the  annual  income  of  the  bishop  amounted 
to  500.000  guilders.  By  the  articles  of  the  peace  of 
Luneville  the  bishopric  of  Wiirzburg,  with  the 
other  **  immediate "  ecclesiastical  possessions  in 
Germany,  were  given  to  BaTaria  as  an  indemnity 
for  her  lost  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  districts,  amounting  to  318  square 
miles,  and  containing  37,000  inhabitants,  given  to 
other  princes.'  The  last  prince-bishop  was  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  Wiirzhurg  by  an  annual 
pension  of  60,000  guilders,  besides  receiving  30,000 
guilders  as  coadjutor  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Bam- 
berg. By  the  peace  of  Presburg,  concluded  Dec. 
26,  1805,  Wiirzburg  was  given  to  the  former  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand,  who  ceded  the  duchy 
of  Salzburg,  which  he  had  received  in  1803,  with 
the  dignity  of  elector  to  Austria ;  and  the  electo- 
ral title  passed  over  to  Wiirzburg.  Bavaria  was 
compensated  for  the  loss.  September  30«  1806, 
the  new  elector  joined  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  (see  that  article),  and  assumed  the  title  of 
grandduke  of  Wurzburg.  The  events  of  1817, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
made  new  changes.  The  grand-duke  received  back 
his  hereditary  state  of  Tuscany,  and  Wiirzburg  was 
restored  to  Bavaria.  The  grand-duchy  of  Wiirz- 
burg forming,  at  present,  a  part  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Lower  Maine,  contains  1900  square 
miles,  with  290,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Catholics. 
The  country  is  level,  but  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  chams  of  mountains.  The  Maine  passes 
through  a  great  part  of  it.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  much  grain :  the  vine  is  particularly 
cultivated  on  the  hills  on  the  valley  of  the  Maine. 
The  best  sorts  of  wine  made  are  the  Stein  wine 
and  the  Leisten  wine,  which  are  produced  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  bring  consi- 
derable sums  into  the  country,  which  is  not  rich  in 
minerals,  and  has  few  manufactures.  Wiirzburg, 
the  fortified  capiUl  of  the  grand-duchy,  with  1970 
bouses,  and  21,800  inhabiUnts  (Ion.  9*'  55'  E.,  lat. 
49^  46*  N.),  has  a  fine  situation,  occupjring  both 
banks  of  the  Maine,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
540  feet  long.  Among  the  public  buildings  is  the 
palace  of  the  former  prince-bishops,  built  in  1720, 
with  a  beautiful  garden ;  at  present  generally  occu- 
pied by  the  queen  dowager  of  Bavaria.  The  ex- 
tensive and  rich  Julius  hospital,  conducted  in  an 
excellent  manner,  with  which  is  connected  a  lying-in 
hospital,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre, 
and  various  collections,  is  well  known.  Among  the 
churches  are  the  large  cathedral,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  bishop  Burchard.  in  the  eighth  century, 
but  entirely  rebuilt  in  104*2 ;  the  elegant  new  min- 
ster ;  the  university  church,  with  an  observatory 
cm  the  tower ;  Ice    Wiirzburg  contains  many  other 


fine  buildings,  public  and  pcivitc.  It  ka  a  gj^' 
nasium,  a  central  school  of  industry,  a  at^ooi  im 
midwives,  a  swimming  sdiool,  an  iastitauos  km 
the  blind,  several  seminaries*  the  orthopadic  Csf*. 
line  institute,  a  veterinary  school,  and  a  «Bivcn0r, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  below.  It  has  ako  aas» 
factures  of  woollen  cloths,  looking-ylassti,  lassW, 
colours,  glauber  salt,  tobacco,  lie.  The  aatipcisB 
on  the  Maine  is  considerable.  Witkoat  the  at;  a 
the  citadel  of  M^rienberg,  on  a  hill  400  Ictt  kifi. 
From  a  part  of  this  height,  called  tke  LtiM*  ;Lmc  , 
comes  the  famous  Leisten  wine,  and  fron  the  ^t«b. 
berg  (stone-mountain),  also  near  the  dtj,  cuba 
the  Stein  wine.  The  whole  space  occapied  kj  iki 
vineyards  around  the  dty  is  7000  acres*  S«(  Ir 
from  here,  in  the  former  convent  of  the  Cuu^ 
cians,  is  the  manufisctory  of  power  priotiaf-fRwnv 
by  Messrs  Kdnig  and  Bauer,  who  lavcaiaJ  *k 
steam-press  in  London — an  old  convent  has  hi«sf« 
verted  into  a  manufactory  of  power  prcsKsl— Tki 
university  of  WOrzburg  was  founded  by  ikcftftv> 
fifth  bishop,  in  the  year  1403,  on  the  model  •<  tM 
of  Bologna ;  but  it  soon  sunk  into  decay.  la  LrZ, 
it  was  re-established  by  a  bisbop  Julius,  vks  * 
justly  considered  the  true  founder.  Afrrr  hm*i» 
university  is  called  JulU,  Medictne  has  aliiajs  A»- 
risbed  in  this  institution,  and  mainly  ooatrikosirf** 
its  reputation,  whilst  theology  aad  pkilosoftk;  art 
exclusively  in  the  bands  of  Jeauita,  uatil  the  ••»»• 
tion  of  the  order.  Many  distinguished  ickiin 
have  been  professors  here ;  and  when  H  urthmf  m 
ceded  to  Bdvaria,  the  government  of  that  wmtrj 
invited  many  eminent  men  to  fill  its  cham.  h 
also  established  a  Protestant  tbrologiesl  iMsltf 
But  the  changes  which  we  have  neotioftcd  si  tM 
beginning  of  this  article,  were  highly  injsriaa  u 
the  institution,  and,  in  1809,  it  was  ntrpmari 
according  to  the  views  of  the  Catholic  6trp, 
who  had  remained  far  behind  the  spirit  tit  tWtiM 
But  when  WOrzburg  was  reunited  with  Banna,  t 
new  life  was  given  to  this  inatitutioa.  la  \^iX 
Bavaria  received  a  constitution  ;  aad  the  uoiwratf 
has  distinguished  itself  by  the  cultivation  tit  csa0> 
tutional  law,  which,  however,  has  Jouad  aeiiM 
with  government.  Since  1814,  the  naaksr  d 
students  has  been  generally  from  650  to  TOO ;  mw 
times  more.  The  foreign  students,  aboat  U0  ■ 
number,  are  mostly  connected  with  the  miSai 
fiiculty.  In  1821,  a  profeaaorahip  of  TnmA  b« 
was  established  for  the  Bavarian  subjects  a(  us 
circle  of  the  Rhine.  There  is  a  fiualty  ior  tack- 
ing political  economy.  The  library  eootaiassh*^ 
100,000  volumes.  OosUvus  Adoijpkus  esm^  tka 
whole  library  which  he  found  there  to  Sv^ia. 
We  should  also  mention  the  musical  institatc,  » 
which  instruction  is  given  gratis  in  sisfuy  sad 
playing.  The  school-masters  of  Bavaria  stc  k««v 
instructed  in  music.  The  Bavarian  govers*** 
seems  to  patronise  the  new  nniwrsity  of  lii«(k 
somewhat  at  the  ezpenae  of  Wtirxburg, 

WYAT,  Sia  Thomas,  a  dtatinguishcd  esaftar 
of  the  age  of  Henry  VIIL,  soa  of  Sir  Heary  Wysu 
master  of  the  jewel  office,  was  bora  ia  UOX  * 
Allington  castle,  in  the  county  of  Keaf,  the  •«* 
of  the  family.  He  commenced  his  aeadeial  f<a- 
cation  at  Oambridge,  which  he  eompletedit  «*•- 
ford,  and,  on  quitting  the  university,  wtat  «  i« 
travels  to  the  continent.  On  his  reiara  !•  £*•* 
land,  he  appeared  at  court,  where  the  fepais*^* 
be  had  already  acquired  as  a  wit  a»d  s  poet,  ti.'?** 
duced  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry,  who  ka^ct'** 
him,  and  retained  him  about  his  partoa.    i«  ^ 
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aAirivpeeCiiig  the  king's  divorce  from  queen  Ca* 

thMM.  Sir  Thomas  narrowly  escaped  losing  the 

nfdknar,  by  an  indiscreet  expression  of  his  opi- 

nmm  the  sabject ;  but,  finding  how  the  business 

■■I  Iminate,  he  had  sufficient  pliability  of  dis- 

ftatim  to  reer  about  in  time,  and,  by  a  facetious 

nark  oo  the  possibility  of  **  a  man's  repenting 

Usm  without  the  leave  of  the  court  of  Rome," 

19  Ml  the  king's  humour,  that  his  influence  in- 

cnmei  rather  thsn  suffered  any  diminution.     He 

««  nhsequently  employed  on  several  diplomatic 

Bsaoas  to  different  powers,  and  died  in  1541.    His 

psetjcsl  works,  whicb  consist  principally  of  love 

crepes,  odes,  &c,  and  a  metrical  translation  of  the 

IVibs,  were  published  in  conjunction  with  those 

«f  fa  coateoporary  and  personal  friend,  the  earl  of 

ivrtj.    They  evince  more  elegance  of  thought 

tka  M^inatioo,  while  his  mode  of  expression  is 

kr  nore  artificial  and  laboured  than  that  of  his 

friead    He  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  Sir 

Ikons  Wyat  who  headed  an  insurrection  in  the 

npofoueen  Mary. 

WTCuERLEY,  William,  one  of  the  wits  and 
<Haitists  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  was  the  eld- 
tit  hb  of  a  gentleman  of  Cleve,  in  Shropshire, 
»We  be  was  bom  about  1640.  After  receiving  a 
■iool  education,  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
Mbnnd  the  Catholic  religion.  He  returned  to 
ta^M  a  short  time  before  the  restoration,  and 
taoBig  Protestantism,  was  entered  a  gentleman 
cnaoaer  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  which  he  left 
vftWst  t  degree,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Middle 
T«^  He  paid,  however,  little  attention  to  the 
l*v,  hii  bcoBe  a  man  of  fashion  on  the  town,  and 
made  hnself  known,  in  1672,  as  the  author  of 
I^re  is  •  Wood,  or  St  James's  Park,  a  comedy. 
fUs  picor  brought  him  into  much  notice  :  he  be- 
caows  faroorite  of  the  meretricious  duchess  of  Cle- 
▼eka^  sad  was  much  regarded  by  Villiers,  the 
mty  asd  profligate  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
nde  kifli  oiptain-lieutenant  in  his  own  company, 
■d  sac  of  his  equerries,  or  masters  of  the  horse. 
Be  ns  h'kewise  in  great  favour  with  the  king 
kisKlf ;  hat  he  lost  the  king's  countenance  by  a 
■i^BdcstioeBarriage  with  the  countess  of  Drogheda, 
>7oaag.  rich,  and  beautiful  widow,  whose  jealousy 
**A<tured  their  union.  At  her  death,  she  settled 
Wr  iatuat  upon  him ;  but,  his  title  being  disputed, 
tte  eoits  of  hw  and  other  encumbrances  produced 
■Wrsituioit,  which  ended  in  arrest.  He  remain- 
d  ^  coafioement  seven  years,  until  released  by 
^Mcs  n.,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  comedy  of 
<k  Plaia  Dealer,  that  he  ordered  his  debts  to  be 
M,  aad  added  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum. 
";ebcrWj's  modesty  rendering  him  unwilling  to 
fane  the  whole  that  he  owed,  Jie^ill  remained 
*"*Hcd  oatil  the  death  of  his  father,  whose  estate 
tended  to  him,  but  with  considerable  limitation, 
jU  prevented  him  raising  money  on  it.  He, 
Ij^wer,  discovered  an  expedient,  by  marrying,  at 
■Hge  of  seventy-five,  a  young  gentlewoman  with 
*^*tine  of  £1500,  whom  he  recompensed  with  a 
^joiatire.  He  died  about  fifteen  days  after  the 
*iklrafioo  of  the  nuptials,  in  1715,  enjoining  his 
J^  lot  to  take  an  old  man  for  her  second  bus- 
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ia  1600.  The  correspondence  between 
i  Fope,  then  a  youth,  is  printed  in  the  col- 

rf  thst  poet's  letters.  He  is  now  only  re- 
>id  as  a  dramatist,  and  that  principally  by 


his  Plain  Dealer,  and  Country  Wife,  the  latter  of 
which  is  better  known  by  the  title  of  the  Country 
Girl — a  name  given  to  a  modem  adaptation,  which 
gets  rid  of  much  objectionable  coarseness.  His 
Plain  Dealer  may  be  deemed  an  English  counter- 
part of  the  Misanthrope  of  Moli^re,  displaying  more 
license,  with  considerable  wit,  humour,  and  comic 
force  of  character.  The  Posthumous  Works  of 
Wycherley,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  were  published  by 
Theobald,  in  1728. 

WYCLIFFE.     See  Wickliffi 

WYCOMBE,  High,  oe  Chippino  ;  a  borough 
town  in  Buckinghamshire,  29  miles  west  by  north 
from  London.  Though  not  the  largeai,  it  is  the 
handsomest  town  in  the  county,  and  owes  much  of 
its  prosperity  to  the  rivulet  called  Wycombe  stream, 
which  sets  in  motion  a  considerable  number  of 
com  and  paper  mills,  and  after  a  long  winding 
course,  falls  into  the  Thames  below  Marlow.  It 
consists  of  one  large  street,  with  several  smaller 
branching  from  it,  and  stands  on  the  high  road  from 
London  to  Oxford.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  paper-mills,  lace  manufactures, 
and  malting  trade.  Population  in  183 1 ,  of  borough, 
3101;  of  parish,  3198. 

WYE;  a  small  river  of  South  Wales,  which 
rises  on  the  mountain  of  Plynlimmon,  and  falls  into 
the  Severn.  It  is  dbtinguished  for  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  scenery. 

WYKEH AM,  WiLUAM  of,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  a  distin- 
guished prelate  of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  was  bom 
at  Wykeham,  a  village  in  Hampshire,  m  1324,  of 
respectable  parents,  but  so  poor,  that,  but  for  the 
liberality  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wykeham, 
a  liberal  education  would  have  been  beyond  his 
reach.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  be- 
came private  secretary  to  his  patron,  and  was  by 
him  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Edward  IIL  In 
1356,  Edward  appointed  him  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  Windsor  castle  as  surveyor  of  the  works. 
(See  Windsor,)  On  one  of  the  towers  he  put  an 
inscription.  This  made  Wykeham.  His  enemies 
exclaimed  against  his  presumption.  Wykeham, 
however,  assured  the  king  that  he  had  intended  to 
intimate,  that  his  diligence  in  forwarding  the  build- 
ing had  raised  him,  through  the  favour  of  his  prince, 
to  his  present  rank.  Wykeham,  having  taken  holy 
orders,  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  dignities  in  church 
and  state.  In  1366,  he  was  elevated  to  the  rich 
see  of  Winchester,  and,  in  1367,  reached  the  high- 
est point  of  his  career,  the  chancellorship  of  Eng- 
land. This  office  he  discharged  with  great  ability 
nearly  four  years,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  or- 
derly management  of  his  diocese,  and  by  his  dis- 
interestedness in  dedicating  a  large  portion  of  his 
temporalities  to  the  improvement  of  his  cathedral, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  grammar  school  at  Win- 
chester, which  still  exists  as  a  monument  of  his 
munificence.  (See  Winchester,)  In  1371,  a  party 
at  court  opposed  to  the  increasing  wealth  and  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  and  headed  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
parliament  that  his  power  was  too  great  for  a  sub- 
ject: and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  seals. 
For  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  he  continued  apart 
from  the  court,  consoled  for  his  disgrace  by  the 
attachment  of  the  people.  On  the  accession  of 
Richard,  he  was  restored  to  his  dignities  and  emolu- 
ments. In  1386,  he  completed  his  noble  founds- 
tion  of  New  college,  Oxford.  In  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  this  establishment,  his  crosier,  or  pas- 
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torat  iitaff;  h  ftiill  preRerved,  tappoied  to  be  the 
only  one  m  Ertgland.  Scarcely  was  this  college 
^nUhed,  when  ht'  commenced  erecting  aoother  at 
Winebe«tifr^  which  he  also  lived  to  see  finished. 
Ja  1391,  h«  retiij^4:'d  the  chancellorship.  His  death 
took  pbce  in  1 404,  See  his  Life,  by  Lowth ;  and 
Miltier'^  //i«^(jrv  ff  IViHchetter. 

WVMONDHAM,  or  WINDHAM;  a  market- 
town  in  thi'^DUnty  of  Norfolk,  situated  on  the  high 
road  frarti  Norvi^k'li  to  London,  distant  from  the 
latter  \Q0  miki,  north-east  by  north.  It  first  be- 
ciiDe  a  place  of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
in  eonceqiienee  oi  the  foundation  of  a  priory  of 
black  Enookfl  by  William  D*Albini,  which  was,  in 
I44l^,  devated  io  the  rank  of  an  abbey.  The  two 
KoU^  Hnners  ant!  natives  of  this  town,  who  endea- 
voured to  inflftnie  this  county  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
wurd  Vr,  uslmL  to  meet  their  companions  under  an 
oak  in  tbe  neigh  bcmrhood,  a  part  of  which  is  still 
pointed  out  a^  a  kind  of  historical  record;  after 
they  were  dettarcd  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
elder  WA«  banged  in  chains  at  Norvrich  castle,  and 
the  younger  on  the  steeple  of  Wymondham  church. 
The  town  hsu  AufTered  severely  by  the  two  dread- 
ful ic.'ouFgc»  of  firL>  and  plague;  by  the  former  in 
IGlii,  whtfn  upwards  of  300  bouses  were  consumed, 
and  by  the  bitur  in  1631.  In  the  market-place  is 
an  andent  cross.  The  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  weavmg,  chiefly  bomba- 
Bins  and  erapee.  The  manufacture  of  wooden- 
wnree^  h  ntfo  (*arrifd  on  in  a  small  way.  Popula- 
tion of  toi^n  mid  i>Brish  in  1831,  5485. 

WYNDilAM*  Sia  William,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lifh  fl<'riat4>r  nnd  statesman,  was  bom  at  Orchard- 
Wyitdbttni,  m  Somersetshire,  in  1687.  His  father, 
of  the  Kami.*  n^mt%  had  been  created  a  baronet  by 
ChHfl«ft  U.  III?  w^i  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he 
was  ri^itiovifiJ  to  Clirist-church,  Oxford.  On  quit- 
ting the  univerifity,  be  made  the  tour  of  the  con- 
tinent, andi  on  hi»  return,  was  chosen  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  Somerset.  He  soon  be- 
came eoTJvpictiou^  M  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  house  of  rommons ;  and,  on  the  change  of  mi- 
nistry which  pfodiiced  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was 
appoioted  muftcr  of  the  buck-hounds,  then  secre- 
tary at  war,  and,  in  1713,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. On  tht>  breach  between  the  earl  of  Oxford 
aiid  viscouTiC  Bolirigbroke,  he  adhered  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  latter.  Upon  the  death  of  queen  Anne, 
he  was  dUpLuc^d  ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  parliament, 
took  a  leading  pHft  in  opposition,  and  signalised 
hiuifti'lf  by  advnmting  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
In  his  defence  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  earls  of 
Oxford  mi^  Stmlford,  when  impeached  by  the  house 
of  eommons.  Oti  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
b  Seotlaiid,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  August,  1715, 


he  was  arretted  at  his  seat  in  RoMengtskirt.  m 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  that  evoK ;  bai  H 
made  his  escape  from  the  messengtr.  Oa  a  |r« 
clamatioa  being  issued  for  hu  apprebtanon,  he  wN 
after  surrendered  himself,  and  was  vtmmkftfi  to  'H 
Tower,  but  was  never  brought  to  trisL  <la  H 
gaining  his  liberty*  he  continued  his  oppomioB.  M 
on  more  broad,  and  lets  Jaeobitioal  groandt  tM 
heretofore,  and  remained  in  strenuous  etBtnt  wwi 
ministers  until  his  death,  in  1740.  His  soa,  M 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  SomeneC,  hcciar.  Ji 
the  death  of  the  duke,  earl  of  Egreooot,  the  ntii 
having  been  granted  to  that  noblenaa,  viih  n\ 
mainder  to  his  grandson.  The  Utter  ttentdii 
the  first  earl  of  Chatham  as  secretary  of  state,  mi 
died  in  1763. 

WYTE,  OR  WITE,  in  the  andeat  Et^/luh  em 
toms ;  a  pecuniary  penalty  or  mulct.  The  Saasa 
had  two  kinds  of  punishments — were  aadcftr .  tti 
first  for  the  more  grievous  oflencea :  the  vvte  aa 
for  the  lett  heinous  ones.  It  was  not  fixed  tt  w^ 
certain  sum,  but  left  at  liberty  to  be 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

WYTTENBACK,  Danul  ;  a 
gist  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  a  native  of 
and  bom  in  1746.  His  fiitber  bavioghcca 
ed  a  professor  at  Marburg,  he  was  adsBttterf  s  <» 
dent  of  that  university.  He  afterwards  ««s  « 
Gdttingen  to  study  under  Heyne,  with  vhtv  • 
sistance  he  published,  in  1769,  EpitioU  Cntea  « 
RuhnAenium  ntper  nommdUt  Loeis  JmUam  em  m*m 
ierunt  Ammadvemones  m  Eumapimm  ti  J\  itMnttm 
This  learned  work  procured  hiiiD  the  fifwadiky  t 
Ruhnken,  whom  he  visited  at  LeydcB,  sad  *^ 
obtained  for  him  the  professorship  of  phiksf « 
and  literature  in  the  college  of  the  RiBUMiis* 
at  Amsterdam.  He  subtequeDtly  devoCad  k*  t> 
lents  to  the  illustration  of  the  works  of  Ha^wrt 
and,  b  1772,  printed,  at  Lejden,  the  trasn»  « 
that  writer,  De  Sera  iVusnus  rtarfirta.  «nsk  i 
learned  commentary.  In  1779,  the  uHirtisiii  t 
Amsterdam  created  a  philosophical 
at  an  institution  called  the  Illostnovs 
to  which  Wyttenbach  was  presented ;  aad,  m  ITU 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  it  Lrtds 
where  he  died  in  1819.  The  resah  of 
searches  relative  to  Plutarch,  appeared  is  ki«  o 
cellent  critical  edition  of  the  Moral  Works  of  P^ 
tarch,  published  at  Oxford  (1795—1810,7 
,  4to.,  and  12  vols.  8vo.)  Professor  Wyttettad 
I  was  the  author  of  Pritcenia  Pkikmfkm  If^ 
'  (Amst.  1781,  8vo.)  ;  Seleeia  Primrifmm  Cf#^ 
i  Historicorum,  with  notes  (1793  and  1807):  Hi 
Ruhnkenii  (1800,  8vo.};  and  soase  oChtr  «wta 
'  His  Opuscula  appeareo  at  Lcyden  in  18S1 ;  i 
'  there  b  a  Life  of  him  by  Mahne  (Ghent,  I8SX , 
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X I  the  Iwenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
Wl,  takrn  frtim  the  Latin,  into  which  it  was  adop- 
led  (torn  Ibtf  Or^k.  The  pronunciation  of  it,  in 
I  be  middle  and  ai  the  end  of  woids,  is  like  that  of 


CM  or  ks.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  hai  H 
cisely  the  sound  of  x  ;  and  the  English  sl|Wj 
might  therefore  dispense  %rith  this  character  wM 
out  any  inconvenience,  except  where  etjuolsf  ^ 
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^■mfti    Tbe  Italians  never  use  it,  on  account  of 

iti|iaml  cbaracter,  which  is  hostile  to  the  spirit 

«f  tkar  kngtuge.    When  it  occurs  between  two 

voTC^tbey  wipplj  its  place  by  ss,  as  in  Aletsan' 

Ai;  lAn  it  iuuBediat^lj  precedes  c,  they  substi- 

lirftMt&ef  c  for  it,  as  in  ecceUetUe,     In  Spanish, 

Ik  iMer  X  had  formerly  two  y^fj  different  sounds, 

mSbtkat  of  t  or  ei ,  derived  from  the  Latin, 

a^mtfter  strongly  guttural,  derived  from  the 

Mm,    At  present,  however,  it  is  pronounced 

ftiiwfaeB  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  like 

fcvka  it  eoaws  between  two  vowels.     The  gut- 

tal  woad  formerly  represented  by  x,  is  now  re- 

pCNBted  by  7*  before  a,  o  and  «,  and  by  g  before  e 

wAis  m that  it  ii  no  longer  necessary  to  put  a 

omofex  over  the  vowel  following  the  x,  when 

Ik  litter  iito^be  pronounced  like  As.  TheGernums, 

*  vords  belonging  to  their  language,  have  generally 
MBtred  the  x  into  A«,  ^s,  or  ch»  ;  and  only  when 
At  Mntion  of  the  Mrord  containing  the  x  is  un- 
••tni,  10  tiiat  it  cannot  be  determined  into  what 
kitin  tk  X  ought  to  be  resolved,  this  character  is 
Raised.  In  French,  x  has  also  all  the  various  pro- 
■wHuiow  of  f,  cf,  yx,  and  z,  according  to  drcum- 
<■«!.  Is  many  cases,  it  is  not  pronounced  at  all, 
md  oalj  ndicstes  the  plural  number  to  the  eye. 
He  LaliBi  call  X  a  semivowel  and  one  of  the  letters 
ined  itMt.  The  Greek  characters  for  this  let- 
kr  vers  Esad|;  and  the  character  which  we  now 
«■  ta  dengaate  X,  was  their  guttural.  From  the 
tama^tmet  that  this  guttural  is  the  initial  letter 
b  xrana  {Ckntt),  the  letter  x  of  the  Latin  al- 
iMfct  tfa  mme  in  figure,  but  different  in  sound, 

K^ifcid  Baeb  importance  at  an  early  period,  par- 

tnlvljistlieBionogrsm  a,  composed  of  the  two 
^  Gmi  ktteri  of  the  word  i^^t.  Constan- 
tint  the  Grest  used  it  both  on  his  coins,  and  mili- 
t»7  csi^  Several  other  emperors  imitated  his 
<x»pk;  sad  this  monogram  came  into  common 
w  witk  the  Christians,  as  on  lamps,  and  other 
^■A,  00  tombs,  he.  Constantine,  however,  did 
■liraithis  monogram,  but  merely  gave  it  the 
leaaiag.  It  is  found  on  ancient  medals, 
and  its  precise  meaning  there  is  not  as- 
As  persons  who  are  unable  to  write  are 
tu  put  a  cross  instead  of  their  signature, 
■kit  kmt,  to  toodi  the  pen  of  him  who  makes  the 
Mto  kr  fbem,  such  crosses,  when  the  signatures 

*  fnited,  are  represented  by  an  >^ ,  long  strings  of 
JvBijbe  found  at  the  end  of  treaties  concluded 
MveaitheUmtedSUtes  and  the  Indian  tribes.  X, 
^  ^  Romans,  denoted  ten,  being  composed  of 
«»Klha  \.  (See  V,)  In  this  position,  >^  , 
^^iies  a  thooaad,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  (X  )> 

X  esters  largely  into  the  Roman 
«f  notation.  ¥rhen  it  stands  before  a  letter 
_  a  larger  number  than  itself,  it  roust  be 
^"^i*^;  when  after,  it  roust  be  added:  thus 
^> cqaal  to  ninety ;  CX  to  a  hundred  and  ten. 
^I*^are  eommonly  used  in  mathematics,  to  de- 
gtetrnble  qoantities,  whilst  the  letters  at  the 
y*ff  of  the  alphabet  are  used  for  the  constant 
J*6hi  St  Andrew's  cross,  so  called,  has  the 
^^iaX,the  legend  of  this  saint  representing  him 

*  ""W  Wen  cmdfied  on  such  a  cross.  See  Crou, 
Jji^^  BAY ;  a  large  bay  on  the  south  coast 
J«*skD.8I«  acy  W.;  laL  22  IC  N.  This 
tfHtftthest  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
y*ylm  in  circiimference,  surrounded  with 
^Mi^vhich  break  the  force  of  the  winds. 

•OttA;  a  town  of  the  Mexican  republic,  in 


the  state  of  Vera  Cruz;  52  miles  north-west 
of  Vera  Cruz  j  Ion.  96*>  55'  W.;  lat  19°  SC  N. ; 
population,  13,000 ;  a  bishop's  see.  The  sky  at 
Xalapa,  during  the  summer  is  beautiful  and  se- 
rene, but  from  December  to  February,  has  a  me- 
lancholy aspect.  The  sun  and  stars  are  frequently 
invisible  for  two  or  three  weeks  together.  The 
wealthy  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz  have  country 
houses  at  this  town,  where  they  enjoy  a  cool  and 
agreeable  retreat,  while  the  coast  is  almost  uninha- 
bitable, from  the  mosquitoes,  the  heat,  and  the  yel- 
low fever.  The  elevation  of  this  town  above  the 
sea  is  4264  feet.  This  town  gives  name  to  the 
purgative  root  called  jalap,  or  Xalap,     See  Jalap. 

XALISCO.     See  Gmdalaxara. 

XANTEN  (Son/en),  a  town  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Cleves-Berg,  in  the  government  of  Dtis- 
seldorf,  not  far  from  Rheims,  with  2650  inhabi- 
tants, has  some  manufactures,  and  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  Roman  antiquities  which  are  found 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  supposed  that  Ulpia 
Castra  stood  here,  and  Vetera  Castra  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  foundations  of  an  amphitheatre 
are  yet  visible.  Some  also  think  that  the  traces  of 
the  pratorium  of  Quintus  Varus  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  Vorstenberg,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
old  castle,  those  of  the  Cotonia  Trajana, 

XANTHIC  OXIDE,  is  the  name  given  by  Dr 
Marcet  to  a  very  rare  species  of  calculus.  It  is  of 
a  redduh  or  yellow  colour,  soluble  both  in  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  its  solution  in  nitric  add,  when  evapo- 
rated, possesses  a  brilliant  yellow  tint,  from  which 
{fytfitt  yellow)  it  derives  its  name. 

XANTHIPPE;  the  scolding  wife  of  Socrates, 
whose  name,  like  so  many  others,  has  come  down  to 
posterity  only  by  being  associated  with  that  of  an  il- 
lustrious character.  According  to  what  we  are  told 
of  her  it  required  the  patience  of  a  sage  like  Socrates 
to  endure  her  humours.  When  Alcibiades  asked 
Socrates  how  he  could  live  with  such  a  wo- 
man, he  answered,  **  Because  she  serves  to  exer- 
cise my  patience,  and  makes  me  able  to  bear 
all  the  injustice  of  others  towards  me.*'  Xe- 
nophon  mdces  Socrates,  in  the  well-known  philoso- 
phical banquet,  defend  his  wife  against  the  uncivil 
attacks  of  Antisthenes.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Alcibiades  sent  an  excellent  cake  to  his  philosophi- 
cal master,  she  snatched  it  out  of  the  basket  in 
which  it  nad  been  brought,  and  trod  upon  it. 
**  Thou  wilt  now  not  be  i^le  to  eat  of  it,"  was  all 
the  remark  which  Socrates  made.  Xanthippe, 
however,  did  justice  to  the  incomparable  character 
of  her  husband:  she  publicly  acknowledged  that 
she  had  always  seen  him  calm,  even  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  This  tndt  might  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  the  character  of  Xanthippe  was  inten- 
tionally thrown  too  much  into  the  shade,  in  order 
to  make  the  contrast  with  that  of  Socrates  the 
greater.  However  this  may  be,  her  name  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  that  of  a  scold,  who  imbit- 
ters  the  life  of  her  husband. 

XANTHOGEN,  (from  |«»#«f,  yellow,  and  yitfm^, 
to  generate,')  is  the  name  given  by  M.  Zeise  to  the 
radical  of  a  hydradd,  which  he  calls  hydroxanthic 
acid.  The  acid  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  sulphur, 
and  hydrogen,  and  the  radical  he  supposes  to  be  a 
sulphuret  of  carbon. 

XANTHUS;  see  Scawumder;  also  a  town  of 
Lyda,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  seashore.  The  in- 
habitants are  celebrated  for  their  love  of  liberty  and 
national  independence.  Brutus  laid  siege  to  their 
i2 
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aif  I  limU  whim  ihtyy  ^0tdA  no  Iciiigrr  defend  thero- 
Kdvn,  they  urt  fire  tci  ihrif  lioij^e«t  and  destroyed 
Ihtftfiai'!  vv.u,  'i'bf  fonqtji*ror  wi»biNl  to  spare  them ; 
but,  thoutrii  he  ofTeri^^d  re^-^rtl^  Id  his  soldiers,  if 
thpy  brought  arij  of  the  Xanthjsns  alive  into  his 
pffK^iirr,  only  lAfl  were  imvcd* 

XANTU*FrS;  a  ^neml  of  the  LacedaBmoni- 
ariD,  of  an  mipromlfting  cxtcriur,  but  distinguished 
tor  biH  ULlini^ii,  tlis!  rointtrymf^n  B«'at  him  with  a 
small  anay,  in  tbe  !!r«t  Punic  v^nr,  to  assist  the 
t'nftbAf^ifjiun^  acitLmfit.  the  Rtintitii^.  The  Roman 
etMiNiil,  U^^uUiK,  hnd  beaten  thr  I'aHhaginian  fleet, 
tbougb  miifJi  superior  to  bb  own,  had  effected  a 
Imirltoif  In  Afrira^  di'leAted  the  rirmies  of  Carthage, 
and  iidvjinred  m  for  as  the  dty.  The  hard  condi- 
tion a  of  peft»  prescribed  by  bini  itxasperated  the 
CarU9)igtnmn>»  Tht-y  pivv  tbt-  chief  command  of 
thtflr  force*  to  Xau^ippu*.  He  mjino'uvred  so  as  to 
hd^  the  RocnAJi»  inti>  a  di^j^idvATitageous  position, 
tiv^lfeauii*  tlK'iiv  and  ev^^  took  their  general.  Re- 
fulllSt  pritoner.  Tb^  CaHbiigimah«  thus  again  ob- 
Idn^d  tbs  HupeHorlty  over  the  Homans.  But, 
much  at  thry  owed  to  Xaniippii!*,  tbey  entertained 
H  paltry  jcnloujcy  tbiit  he  tvotilcl  piin  too  much  in- 
rtut'n^e,  Tbuy  tbcfcfiM'tr  ficnt  hitn  back  to  Lace- 
dn^ntoii,  atid  arc  laid  to  Iimvp  j^ivirn  his  attendants 
secret  order*  to  ktU  liim  on  tbt?  way :  according  to 
ionie  HTcotiniJi,  tbey  gutm  hun  a  leaky  vessel,  in 
which  be  pcrisbej.  Thin  cbargt',  however,  is  by 
it<i  mm*]^  pfijvod  I  and  sornL-  Grt^i'k  ^vriters  say  that 
he  B.rrivi*d  »ftf(*ly  \u  hin  imti  vermin  try. — There  was 
ftlso  an.  Athenian  pcnertvi  of  tbti^  name,  who,  with 
l^*tjlychideM,  defeated  I  hi?  PiT«iaik  fleet  at  Mycale. 
A  BtitiU'  tvni  erected  to  hit  honour  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens*  IJc  made  «oine  conquests  in  Thrace, 
and  increased  the  po  n^c  r  o  f  Aih  en  <t .  He  was  father  to 
tile  eelebrated  Peiifles  by  Ajjiiriste,  the  niece  ofClis- 
tbi^nefi,  who  eic pelted  the  Pis^iMni!  idee  from  Athens. 

XAViERt  St  Fbji^cis,  a  ctlebrated  Spanish 
Tni&aionary,  sumained  the  apti>ttv  of  the  Indie*,  and 
one  of  the  tiret  dliMriplei  of  li^ntius  Loyola,  was 
bom  April  7»  l5tN3,  in  the  cattle  of  Xavier,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees*  Hir  father  icas  a  gentleman 
of  Navarre,  lie  \y^^  the  jounpc^t  of  many  child- 
ren, altno«.t  all  of  whotn  entered  the  army.  He 
bimftelf^  however,  ettrly  maTnfcKted  a  disposition  for 
study.  Be  pursued  hiA  ittur!ieE»  at  the  college  of 
St  Barbc,  in  Pflriv,  and  tauf^^bt  philosophy  in  the 
college  De  Beauvni»,  in  the  same  elty,  at  the  time 
when  Igiiatiu?  I^oyoU  entered  Xhh  college  to  re- 
same  hi*  i^tndieb.  I<oyola  waf  already  occupied 
with  hi*  plan  of  establiihinir  a  foeiety  for  the  con- 
version oftnfidebpand  endeavoured  tO  induce  Xavier 
to  take  part  in  it.  lie  ut  fir»t  dedined ;  but,  after 
he  Fevfe^  or  Favre,  had  ai^soeiated  himself  with 
Loyola,  bt;  yielde<L  Lnyuej  (q.  v.J,  Salmeron, 
KiiJiobiii  Alplionso^  furrtamed  Bobadilla,  and  Rod- 
rfpie£«  a  PortugueH?,  folio  we  il.  All  six,  together 
with  Loyola,  t^n  the  day  of  A^^ymption,  in  the  year 
1551,  t€K>k  the  vow«  of  poverty  and  chastity,  to 
which  I  hey  added  that  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  hoty  Hepulehre,  and  of  devoting  themselves  to 
the  eonveniun  of  iiifideU.  In  eve  of  failing  in  this 
attempt,  th«^y  were  to  do  «urh  «err]cc  to  the  ehurch 
as  the  tK*pf  «!ioutd  direct.  Townrds  the  end  of 
1537,  they  m^t  at  Venire,  according  to  agreement ; 
aitd,  at  thm  time,  their  number  had  been  increased 
by  the  arceMioti  of  thiiv  more  persons.     Soon  af« 


tcr,  Xavier  was  onfaJned  Bflrst,  nnd,  when  John 
IlLi  %\n%  ol  PoriuiraU  dnfroiia  t\f  propagating  the 
Chriatlan  faith  in  hi*  Indian  posa^^i^ions,  requested 
cif  Igntittus  IirOf 0la  i  suitaUtn  mitsionmry,  Xavier 


detennined  to  undertake  the  oflk«.  April  6. 134 1| 
he  embarked  at  Li«bon,  and,  in  15tS,  anirr^  i 
Goa.  According  to  the  custom  which  be  alvni 
followed,  he  took  lodgings  in  the  hoipctal,  wM 
he  spent  his  leisure  time  in  attending  oa  thr  i  '^ 
He  preached,  and  converted  to  CkrwtiBBfty  mas\ 
heathens,  Jews  and  Mobamroedass  thfrr,  aad  cj 
the  coast  of  Corooria,  at  Malacca,  Tianarw^ 
Bfacassar,  in  the  Molucca  islands,  Malaori,  Cr^io^ 
Cochin,  and,  in  1548,  returned  to  Goa,  vWn  j 
college  of  Jesuits  had  been  established.  Tkrsr| 
he  went  to  Japan ;  but,  not  having  beca  sh^  i 
learn  the  language  of  the  country,  he  met  vitk  L'l 
success.  He  ascribed  this,  in  part,  however,  to  !^ 
simplicity  of  bis  appearance  as  a  humble  pdrw 
and  resolved  to  adopt  a  different  faskjoa.  Br  |n 
sented  himself  to  tbe  king  of  Japan  m  ric^  st:ir> 
furnished  with  letters  from  the  viceroy  of  thr  bte 
and  the  bishop  of  Ooa,  and  witb  rich  prmeoti.  H 
now  succeeded  perfectly.  The  king  not  ealy  c«r 
him  permission  to  preach,  but  also  imocd  m  tt* 
which  permitted  every  one  to  embrace  the  wi 
faith.  He  converted,  according  to  his  ftatrmn: 
above  3000  souls,  who,  tvrenty-five  ytsn  Uir 
were  found  faithful  to  their  reKgioo,  tho^^i  n 
tirely  detached  from  the  rest  of  ChristendcB.  1 
a  later  period,  other  missionaries  obCarnc^  *\ 
greater  success.  Xavier  resolved  to  iatrocji 
Christianity  into  China.  He  embarked  witli  a  M| 
of  attendants,  and  went  to  Malacca ;  bat  dos  Al 
varez,  governor  of  this  island,  refused  to  kt  tW  n 
pedition  proceed.  Xavier,  however,  «m  aac  u  ^ 
stopped.  He  departed  alone,  in  a  Portvfaf«  •» 
sel,  for  the  island  of  Sandan.  oppoiite  to  Cirt'a 
twenty-five  leagues  from  the  rootioent ;  hat.  ir* 
having  nmde  all  the  preparations  for  UifrtuM 
enterprise,  he  fell  sick,  and  died,  aflcr  a  Imc  e 
painful  illness,  December  2,  1552,  hayiag  ipot  tr 
years  and  a  half  in  his  laborions  nwainsi  It  i 
said  that  he  was  buried  on  tbe  lea  iborr,  md  !■■ 
put  into  the  grave  to  consume  the  bodj.  vlvt 
however,  being  afterwards  disinterred,  «i»  *«• 
entirely  fresh  ;  and,  according  to  the  poetini  rm 
ception  of  the  Catholics,  which  appears  ia  w  atfj 
legends  of  saints,  a  sweet  odour  exhaled  frvm  ik 
whole  body.  A  short  time  after,  his  remstti  «« 
deposited  in  St  Paul's  church  at  Goa.  Maiit  m 
acles  having  been  ascribed  to  Xavier,  he  vm  Wd 
tied  by  Paul  V.,  in  1619,  and  canoniied  by  Ctfi^ 
XV.,  in  1622.  His  extant  works  are  Five  B«i 
of  Epistles  (Paris,  1631,  8vo.):  a  Catrcit^ 
Omuada,  Bartoli,  a  Jesuit,  wrote,  in  Itsliaii.  A 
life  of  St  Xavier,  which  was  translated  inio  l^ 
by  Jannin,  in  1709.  Xnar^  also  pabiisWd  Vd 
ic<mologica  del  Apottol  de  las  ImdU^  S.  /*!■*«« 
Xavier  (Rome,  1796). 

XEBEC ;  a  small,  three-masted  veaKlmric^ 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  distinfaiihf^  M 
other  European  vessels  by  the  great  pre)e<tB«  i 
the  prow  and  stem  beyond  the  cut- water  aM  **^ 
post.  The  sails  are,  in  general,  sinular  to  tk>«« 
the  polacre ;  but  the  bull  is  different.  Betnc  f*^ 
erally  equipped  as  a  corsair,  the  xebec  b  em^tn^ 
witb  a  narrow  floor,  for  the  sake  of  speed,  sad  •  i 
great  breadth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  a  fo««d*i 
able  force  of  sail  without  danger  of  overtanuac  ^ 
these  vessels  are  usually  very  low  built,  th«i»  dsri 
are  made  very  convex,  in  order  to  earrr  fltf  tl 
water  more  readily.  But,  as  this  conrexitf  vm^ 
render  it  difficult  to  walk  thereoo  at  sea.  partinJit'* 
when  the  vessel  rocks  by  the  agitatioa  of  A 
waves,  there  is  a  platform  of  gratiag  extea'^i 
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jknflk  d«rk  from  tbe  sides  of  the  vessel  towards 
tW  atfe,  «'bcreon  the  crew  may  walk  dry-footed, 
vtflt  As  water  'a  conveyed  through  the  grating  to 
Tk  Mnwrs.  The  xehecs  which  the  Algerines 
iMiorrvd  from  300  to  450  men,  two  thirds  of 
vba  were  commoDly  soldiers.  They  had  from 
oxMi  to  tweaty^biir  cannon.  See  a  representa* 
titi  if  I  xf  bee  ID  Plate  82. 

llIlA  (from  the  Greek  word  BcvMr) ;  presents 
^iA  vere  given  guests  among  the  Greeks  and 
ImmL  The  Roman  epigrammatist  Martial  in- 
mM  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  epigrams  xenia. 
T^  tft  m  nomber  of  distichs  dedicated  to  his 
lamk  sod  patrons,  and  each  contains  praise  or 
lk«  rader  tbe  h^  of  some  subject  connected 
«tt  the  table.     Schiller's  Musemdmanach  for  the 

&I797  (Tubbgen^  contained  more  than  four 
ed  diitichs  beanog  the  same  name,  and  hav- 
%idiemice  principally  to  the  then  existing  state 

■  fit«itare  in  QermaDy.  They  are  ascribed  to 
Ediller  tnd  Gothe. 

XKHOCBATES;  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom 

■  Chricedoo,  and  educated  in  the  school  of  Plato, 
vhoK  fiauidship  he  gamed.  Though  of  a  dull  and 
^QiA  dispositioD,  he  supplied  the  defects  of  na- 
^hf  oBweazied  attention  and  industry.  Plato 
■rtusitd  him  nach ;  but  his  want  of  polished  man- 
■n  ttfto  etlled  forth  his  teacher's  advice  to  sacri- 
fe  to  the  Gnu».  He  travelled  with  Plato  to 
Bt^.asd  tfter  his  death  went  with  his  fellow 
•Adbr  Ariitotle  to  Asim  Minor,  but  soon  returned. 
H»  aceicdcd  Spcusippus  in  the  school  of  Plato, 
«*xrt  839  years  B.  C.  He  was  remarkable  as  a 
Aoiiinna,  ad  required  that  his  t>upils  should 
W  a^miitcd  with  mathematics  before  they  came 
ttder  hii  otfc  He  even  rejected  some  who  had 
MC  that  fsafification,  saying  that  they  had  not  yet 
»»d  the  hcf  of  philosophy.  He  recommended 
■■■•ttf  tahii  popflg  not  only  by  precepts,  but  more 
^^Mj  \jj  example.  Alexander  sent  some  of 
■fc>«di  with  fifty  talents  for  the  philosopher, 
lot  to  oiend  the  monarch,  he  accepted  a  small 
■Ml  ihoat  the  two  hundredth  part  of  one  talent. 
n<  eovtetto  Lais  is  said  to  have  tried  every  art 
••■is  to  triomph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates. 
giistyity  was  so  well  known  that,  when  he  ap- 
^>d  IB  the  court  as  a  witne^,  the  judges  dis- 
t^  vith  his  oath.  He  died  in  his  eighty- 
^■dcr  eighty.fourth  year,  after  he  had  presided 
•*«  iEsdemy  for  above  twenty-five  years.  It  is 
Hdit  he  iell,  in  the  night,  with  his  head  into 
lyis  of  water,  and  that  he  was  suffocated.  He 
WRittefi  above  sixty  treatises  on  diffisrent  sub- 
Mafl  sow  lost 

I  lihto  he  <fistinguiahed  from  another  Xenocrates, 
b^Md  the  Ph^ieiam,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
^Baa  or  Hero,  and  of  whose  writings  only  one 
Ml  OS  the  use  of  aquatic  animals  as  food,  exists. 
Jpt»s  pretty  complete  idea  of  the  knowledge 
Pk  cbitia^  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes  and 


L^OPHAHES; 
r*^  ■  the  found4 


a  Greek  philosopher,  cele- 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  school.  He 
|2''*l*''<i*porary  of  Pythagoras  and  Anaximan- 
!y*i  ii  ttid  to  have  attained  to  the  age  of  a 
I Jjf^J*'*'  Having  been  banished  from  his 
i^^A,  Colopho,  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  thence 
lJ*i4|lBgBa.  He  settled,  about  536  B.  C. 
jjjfti  mA  hence  his  system,  and  the  school 
)^pUlbmded,  derive  their  name.     He  did  not 


I  ~ — I  with  the  opinions  of  his  predeces- 

i*^*pi»ophy,  but  made  new  inquiries  into  the 


nature  of  things.  He  attacked,  in  his  si7&*,  the  my* 
thological  fables  of  tbe  gods  given  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  and  inclined  to  an  ideal  pantheism.  His 
chief  doctrines  are  these :  All  Being  is  one,  un- 
changeable, and  perfect  r  this  Being  is  called  God. 
He  is  not  to  be  represented  under  any  human  form ; 
but  all  forms  proceed  from  him,  and  he  is  able  to  do 
every  thing.  The  apparent  variety  of  things  is  not 
real.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  every  thing 
originated  from  earth  and  water,  and  to  have  con- 
sidered the  moon  an  inhabited  body.  He  denied 
the  possibility  of  predicting  future  events,  and  as- 
serted that  there  is  much  more  good  than  evil  in 
the  world.  In  general,  he  complained  of  the  un- 
certainty of  human  knowledge.  Of  his  poems,  in 
which  he  treated  of  philosophical  and  other  sub- 
jects, we  have  only  fragments  contained  in  the 
works  of  Athenieus,  Plutarch  and  others.  The 
fragments  of  bis  didactic  poem  lli^  *u0i»tt  have  been 
collected  in  the  PoesU  philosophica  of  Stepbanus ; 
subsequently,  and  more  completely,  by  Fullebom. 
and  recently  by  Brandis,  German  philologists. 

XENOPHON ;  a  celebrated  historian  and  gen- 
eral, was  bom  at  Athens,  about  450  B.  C.  He 
lived  during  a  period  in  which  the  greatest  political 
and  intellectutd  excitement  existed  at  Athens,  and 
in  which  the  most  distinguished  men,  of  whom  he 
was  one,  appeared  on  the  stage.  Xenophon  was  a 
favourite  disciple  of  the  immortal  teacher  of  wis- 
dom, Socrates;  and  from  his  writings,  especially 
his  Apology,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  we 
learn  the  true  spirit  of  the  Socratic  philosophy. 
Xenophon  was  less  a  speculative  than  a  practiral 
philosopher.  He  dedicated  himself  to  that  state  in 
which  he  was  bom,  and  fought,  together  with  his 
teacher,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  When  the  Per- 
sian prince,  Cyrus  the  Younger  (so  called  in  contra^ 
distinction  to  tbe  founder  of  the  monarchy),  contend- 
ed  vrith  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  for 
the  throne,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  him  auxiliaries, 
among  whom  Xenophon  served  as  a  volunteer. 
He  became  a  favourite  of  Cyrus,  who  was  defeated 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  auxiliary  army  having  been 
likewise  killed  in  battle,  or  taken  prisoners  by  arti- 
fice, and  then  put  to  death,  Xenophon  was  selected 
to  command  the  Greek  forces,  10,000  men  strong. 
They  were  in  a  most  critical  situation,  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  country,  above  2000  miles  from  home, 
without  cavalry,  surrounded  by  enemies  and  innume- 
rable difficulties;  but  Xenophon  was  able  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence,  to  repress  insubordination, 
and  to  lead  them  home  to  Greece.  They  marched 
1155  parasangs,  or  34,650  stadia,  in  215  days.  This 
retreat  is  famous  in  the  History  of  war.  It  has  been 
compared  to  various  retreats  in  modern  times ;  for 
example,  that  of  Moreau,  in  the  south  of  Germany ; 
but  the  circumstances  are  too  different  to  admit  of 
any  proper  parallel  being  drawn.  Xenophon  him- 
self has  described  this  retreat,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus, 
in  his  Anabasit,  which  has  been  geographically  il- 
lustrated, particularly  by  James  Rennell.  That 
Xenophon  is  actually  the  author  of  this  work  has 
been  proved  by  C.  W.  Kriiger  (author  of  the  Vita 
XenophotUia),  in  his  work  Ve  Authentia  et  Integri- 
tate  AnabaseoB  Xenophontea  (Halle,  1824).  The 
expedition  might  have  been  forgotten,  or,  at  least, 
very  imperfectly  known,  had  not  the  Grecian  gene- 
ral been  so  excellent  a  writer.  Xenophon  after- 
wards accompanied  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus  to 
Asia,  on  his  expedition  against  the  Persians.     He 
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e«joyed  his  confidence ;  he  fought  under  his  stand- 
ard»  and  conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic  pro- 
rincesy  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Coronsa.  His 
fame,  however,  did  not  escape  the  aspersions  of 
jealousy;  he  was  publicly  banished  from  Athens 
for  accompanying  Cyrus  against  his  brother ;  and, 
being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired  to  Scillus,  a 
small  town  of  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Olyropia.  In  this  solitary  retreat,  he  de- 
dicated his  time  to  literary  pursuits ;  and,  as  he  had 
acquired  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions,  he  began 
to  adorn  the  country  which  surrounded  Scillus. 
He  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  Diana,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Ephestts,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  in 
rural  employments,  or  in  hunting  in  the  woods  and 
mountains.  His  peaceful  occupations,  however, 
were  soon  disturbed  by  a  war  wMch  arose  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Elis.  The  sanctity  of 
Diana's  temple,  and  the  venerable  age  of  the  philo- 
sopher, were  disregarded;  and  Xenophon,  driven 
by  the  Eleans  from  his  fkvourite  spot,  retired  to 
the  city  of  Corinth.  In  this  place  he  died,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  Xenophon  wrote  the  Banquet 
of  the  Philosophers,  a  counterpart  of  a  composition 
of  Plato,  and  several  smaller  works,  relating  to 
agriculture,  politics,  and  the  science  of  war ;  also  a 
history  of  the  Greeks,  in  seven  books,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  Thucydides,  down  to 
the  battle  of  Blantinea ;  and  the  Life  of  Cyrus  the 
Elder,  more  known  under  the  name  of  Cyropa^a. 
This  celebrated  production  is  not  a  real  history,  but 
rather  a  historical  novel.  It  contains  Xenophon's 
ideas  respecting  the  best  form  of  government ;  and 
the  biography  of  the  greatest  ruler  known  at  that 
time  is  embellished  to  illustrate  the  writer's  princi- 
ples. Xenophon  considered  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  the  best ;  and  hb  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  to  recommend  it  to  his  countrymen.  His 
style  in  general,  and  particularly  in  this  work,  is  a 
model  of  elegant  simplicity.  Xenophon  is  there- 
fore one  of  those  classics  which  are  particularly 
selected  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  though  his 
philosophical  works  are  not  proper  for  beginners. 
The  Greeks  esteemed  his  merit  as  a  writer  so  high 
that  they  called  him  the  **  Greek  bee,'*  and  the 
**  Attic  muse."  His  works  have  been  often  pub- 
lished, separately  and  together.  The  roost  recent 
editions  are  by  Schneider  and  Weiske.  There  is 
no  other  instance  on  record  of  a  man  who  was  at 
the  same  time  so  great  a  general,  so  excellent  a 
writer,  and  so  amiable  a  philosopher. 

Another  Xenophon,  an  amatory  poet,  lived  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  third  century  A.  D., 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  wrote  a  tale  called 
the  History  of  Habrocomes  and  Antbia. 

XERES,  Francis  ;  a  Spanish  historian,  who  ac- 
companied Pizarro  in  his  conquest  of  Peru,  and 
acted  as  his  secretary.  By  order  of  the  conqueror, 
he  addressed  a  detailed  account  of  this  great  expe- 
dition to  Charles  V.  The  work  of  Xeres  appeared 
at  Salamanca  in  1547,  folio,  under  the  title  C<m^ 
quista  del  Pint:  Verdadera  Relacion  de  la  CoM' 
muMta  del  Piru  w  de  la  Promncia  del  Cuzco  Uamada 
la  Nueva  CaatilUt,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  Oviedo's  Natural  History  of  the  In- 
dies. The  work  of  Xeres  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  and  inserted  by  Ramusio  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Collection  of  Travels  and  Voyages.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  partiality  of  Xeres  for  the 
conqueror  of  Peru,  his  history  is  important,  as  he 
was  an  eye-witneas  of  every  thing  he  relates,  and 


took  an  active  part  in  the  war  vhick  4cbU  tii 
fate  of  that  beautiful  coootrj. 

XERES  DE  LA  FRONTERA:  a  ton  4^ 
Spain,  in  Seville,  on  the  Gaadal«t<;  fiftcca  a^ 
north-north-east  of  Cadis,  and  thtrtj4ira  wmi  li 
SeviUe ;  Ion.  e^  15'  W. ;  hrt.  3$*"  41  >  ;  p«f«k 
tion,  between  twenty  and  thirty  thoiaa^  It  i 
pleasantly  situated,  surrounded  with  vaUi,  'U 
streets  vrider  than  Uiose  of  Cadii,  dam  mA  snLj 
paved,  and  some  of  the  houses  iplnidid.  It  a  4 
ancient  town,  supposed  to  be  boilt  oa  tW  alt  -I 
Asta  Regia.  In  the  environs  is  prodac«4  tW  «ui 
called  sherry,  a  corruption  of  Xeres.  8oa»  twMj 
wines  are  also  produced  in  this  neighboarUai  ^ 
which  the  best  known  b  the  vtae  6ato.  «r  kd 
wime.  The  country  around  b  very  fatik,  m 
the  climate  delightfuL_Near  thb  tova  a  tett^ 
was  fought  between  the  Moors  and  Oothi,  is  7!i 
in  which  Roderic,  the  last  king  of  the  Gothi,  M 
his  life.  ! 

XERES  WINE.     8ee5Amy. 

XERXES  L,  king  of  Persia,  hmm  lor  biii 
successful  attempt  to  conquer  Grccee,  kp>  ^ 
reign  in  485  B.  C,  and  was  the  secoa4  na  it  E^ 
rius  Hystaspes.  He  was  prefierred  to  Ui  br«ki 
Artabazanes,  who  had  been  bom  be£prt  ha ' 
was  raised  to  the  throne ;  while  Xerxts  «« 
after  that  event,  and  was  the  sooof  AtoMs, 
ter  of  Cyrus.  Thb  preference  caswd  ae 
between  the  brothers.  After  having  nbdaid  Un 
in  a  single  campaign,  he  thought  hisMcIf  tki* 
execute  the  plan  off  conquering  Greece,  «M  H 
been  already^conceived  by  bb  father.  He  cswci 
ed  for  this  purpose  an  immenie  arsf .  TW  \\ 
forians  estimate  it  at  a  milltoa  of  aca.  b  1 
probability,  the  Greeks  greatly  eiyiiti^  ^ 
number  of  their  enemies ;  and  the  trab  of  *^ 
and  slaves,  who  followed  the  amy,  nsde,  it  IH 
half  of  its  numerical  amount:  still,  koatwrj 
power  of  Xerxes  was  beyond  all  compviioi  « 
rior  to  that  of  the  Greeka.  But  thete  bafki  i 
their  home  and  theb  freedom,  and  the  Pcrno  n 
diers  were  hirelings.  By  means  of  a  bridrr  ^  bi 
Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont.  The  GrMkii« 
ed  their  enemy  on  the  frontier  of  their  coalr^ 
thepassofThermopyls.  After  the  heroic  L««^ 
had  fallen  with  his  Spartans  (see  Ltma^  ■ 
EphiaUes),  Xerxes  pressed  forward,  ^^ 
Athens,  which  had  been  foraaken  by  its  '  *  ^  ^ 
The  first  naval  battle  between  the  two 
Artemisium,  had  been  undecisive ;  bat  it  bifi 
the  Greeks  with  new  confidence ;  aad  the  «<i 
naval  action,  at  Salamia,  in  which,  if  we  bU 
the  Greek  historians,  two  thousand  Fffsba  *<■ 
were  engaged  against  three  hundred  sad  mf 
Greek,  eventuated  in  the  defect  of  the  Pcm 
Xerxes  now  quitted  Greece,  leaving  bbarf  ) 
hb  best  genenl,  Mardonios,  who,  not  baf  ^ 
was  entirely  beaten  at  Platsw.  Xerxes  b« 
returned  from  his  expedition  in  the  nMSft  ka«M 
ing  manner.  The  bridge  of  boats  over  tht  &■ 
pont  had  been  destroyed  and  he  paMtd  thr  rt 
in  a  small  fishing  boat.  He  now  (tave  baw^ 
to  debauchery  ;  his  conduct  offtpiiffd  hb  tah|r 
and  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  hb  gaardt,  coa^* 
against  him,  and  murdered  him  xm  hb  hid,  a 
twenty-first  year  of  hb  reign,  ahoat  4tt  7^ 
fore  the  Christian  era.  The  pecaoaal  auaar* 
roents  of  Xerxes  have  been  commeadrd  by  lac 
authors ;  and  Herodotus  oboervea.  thai  thert 
not  one  man  among  the  nnllions  of  hb  ar«y. 
was  equal  to  the  monarch  u  cooicliBCM  or  •»< 
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er  tkii  WIS  at  worthy  to  preside  over  a  great  and 

ttlwiie  empire.    Justin  exclaims,  that  the  vast 

acwaait  which  inraded  Greece  was  without  a 

\ai.   ll  is  Slid  of  Xerxes,  that,  when  he  reviewed 

Ui  arwf  from  s  stately  throne  in  the  plains  of 

JU^  it  soddenly  shed  tears  on  the  recollection 

Urtr  flf  the  ffluHitude  of  men  whom  he  saw  before 

)h  cfo,  ia  one  hundred  years,  none  woald  be  liv- 

1^   He  if  also  said  to  have  ordered  chains  to  be 

into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be  whipped, 

tJie  first  bridge  which  he  had  laid  across  the 

It  had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm.    He 

a  channel  through  mount  Athos,  and  saw  his 

iM  nil  in  a  place  which  before  was  dry  ground. 

The  very  rivers  are  sud  to  have  been  dried  up  by 

1b  ar»y  ai  he  advanced  towards  Greece,  and  the 

ooa  whid  he  entered  reduced  to  want  and  po- 

iB(y. 

XERXES  n.  succeeded  his  &ther,  Artaxerxes 
t^npjoaaoif  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  about  425 
fon  B.  C,  and  was  assassinated  in  the  first  year 
«£  hk  reign,  by  his  brother  Sogdianus. 

UMENES,  FeanciscOj  cardinal,  archbishop  of 

TaieJo,  and  prime  minister  of  Spain,  a  great  stated. 

MB,  to  whom  Spain  is  very  much  indebted,  was 

hon  b  l^,  at  Torrelagona,  a  small  village  in  Old 

(Wfle,  where  his  father  was  a  lawyer.     He  studied 

M  Maaaoca,  travelled  afterwards  to  Rome,  and 

•ft^snwd  a  papal  bull,  which  secured  to  him  the 

int  vacant  benefice  in  Spain.     The  archbishop  of 

ToUo  refused  to   give  him    any  place  ;    and, 

Xaaeact  having  manifested  irritation  upon  this  re- 

^■1,  he  caased  him  to  be  imprisoned.    Ximenes, 

vefCitheicM,  recovered  his  freedom,  and  the  cardinal 

Ooaales  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Siguenfa,  appointed 

hia  \m  ftaad  vicar.     He  afterwards  entered  the 

^n^dtem  order,  became  father  confessor  to  queen 

lakOa  of  Cbtile,  and,  in  H^,  archbishop  of  To- 

Mo.    Be  did  not  accept  this   dignity  till  after 

■say  nfinJt^  and  an  express  command  from  the 

Pfa.    As  as  archbishop,  he  was  very  zealous,  con- 

~^    aaafcther  towards  the  poor,  abolishing  a 

of  abuses,  and  adhering  stedfastly  to  his 

I,  that  the  public  offices  should  be  filled 

with  honourable  and  well^qualified  men.     He  gave 

DceScst  rales  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and,  in 

4>>te  of  all  opposition,  effected  a  reform  in  the 

■Mfaat  orders  of  Spain,  founded,  in  1499,  a  uni- 

^■■tf  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  and  undertook,  some 

Rafter,  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  six 

W^ees.    (See  Polyght,)    Before  this,  in  1514, 

^  had  published  at  Henares,  an  edition  of  the 

&*  Tcstaottent.  in  the  original  tongue.     His  ac- 

'  iiily  was  also  displayed  in  other  ways.     Dissen- 

^  prevailed  in  the  royal  fcunily.     Philip  of  Aus- 

^iBi  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  L,  had  married 

^aa,  the  only  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 

'vsf  ArragoA,  and  of  Isabella  of  Castile.     After 

^^^Eith  of  the  latter,  Philip  received  the  king. 

'  ^sf  Castile,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  sole  heiress 

^hw  WK^ha,    This  gave  rise  to  disputes  between 

■i  aid  kis  fiather-in-Iaw.  whicb  were  composed 

;    gTbwia     After  Philip's  early  death  (1506), 

'    fcdbad  became  regent  of  Castile,  for  his  grand- 

I    ^iftsravwrdt  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was 

*>iv.    Ob  this  occasion  he  had  been  much  as- 

I    j^hf  Ximcnesw     Ximenes  now  received  from 

I    yfipt  the  cardinal's  bat,  was  appointed  grand 

yilr  of  Spain,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the 

^^sf  state.    But  as  be  knew  Ferdinand's  jeal- 

yi^pMiSoti,  he  left  the  court,  and  returned  to 

"*ilttiiihopnc.     The  conversion  of  the  Moors, 


and  the  plan  of  wresting  some  provinces  firom  these 
unbelievers,  particularly  occupied  his  attention. 
Witb  this  view,  he  formed  the  project  of  passing 
over  to  Africa,  in  order  to  take  the  fortress  of  Oran, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors.  He  ap- 
plied the  income  of  his  archbishopric  (300,000 
ducats),  the  richest  in  £urope,  to  this  purpose.  A 
mutiny  which  arose  among  a  part  of  his  troops,  who 
disliked  the  idea  of  having  a  clergyman  for  their 
leader,  he  suppressed  immediately  by  strict  mea- 
sures. In  May,  1509,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  In  the  dress  of  an  archbishop,  over  which 
he  wore  a  suit  of  armour,  surrounded  by  priests  and 
monks,  as  if  in  a  religious  procession,  he  led  the 
land  forces.  A  battle  soon  followed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oran,  in  which  the  Moors  were  de- 
feated. The  fortress  was  immediately  taken,  and 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  Ximenes  caused 
Oran  to  be  fortified  anew,  changed  the  mosques 
into  churches,  and  then  returned  as  a  conqueror  to 
Spain,  where  Ferdinand  received  him  with  much 
pomp.  When  the  latter  died,  in  1516,  his  grandson 
Charles  being  still  a  minor,  Ximenes  became  regent 
of  Spain,  and  effected  many  important  changes  dur- 
ing his  regency,  which  continued  only  two  years. 
He  brought  the  finances  into  order,  paid  the  crown 
debts,  and  restored  the  royal  domains  which  had 
been  alienated.  He  humbled  the  Spanish  nobility, 
who  hated  him  on  account  of  his  pride  and  severity. 
He  caused  the  laws  to  be  observed,  and  placed  the 
Spanish  military  force  upon  a  respectable  footing. 
All  his  plans  and  conceptions  were  great.  He  pos- 
sessed great  sagacity  and  firmness,  was  slow  in  de- 
cision, but  quick  in  execution.  The  Spanish  cabi- 
net  Mras  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  consideration 
in  which  it  was  held  in  Europe  for  a  long  time  af- 
ter his  death.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  he 
was  a  patron  of  science.  He  was  truly  a  great  man. 
He  has  been  accused,  not  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, of  pride,  severity,  and  even  cruelty ;  but  dr- 
cumstances  sometimes  rendered  such  conduct  neces- 
sary :  his  severity  was  particularly  directed  against 
the  arrogance  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  Upon 
various  occasions  he  showed  a  benevolent  spirit. 
Upon  his  entrance  into  Oran,  when  he  saw  the 
numerous  corpses  of  the  Moors  who  had  fallen,  be 
shed  tears.  "They  were  unbelievers,"  said  he, 
'*  but  men,  who  might  have  been  brought  to  Christ. 
Their  death  has  deprived  me  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantage of  this  victory.**  He  died  in  1517.  His 
life,  and  his  administration,  have  been  the  subject 
of  various  works. — See  Histoire  du  Cardinal  Xi- 
meneSfparJFIechier,  Eveque  de  Nismet  (Amsterdam, 
1700),  and  the  Hiitorie  von  dem  Staatsminiaterio 
de$  Cardinal  Ximenet  (Hamburg,  1791). 

XIMENES,  AuGusTiN  Louis,  marquis  de,  a 
well-known  French  poet,  descended  from  a  family 
originally  Spanish,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1726.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenai  (May  11,  1745).  He  then  became  the 
associate  of  the  most  distinguished  French  aavana 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  particularly  Voltaire. 
Ximenes  wrote  some  tragedies,  among  them  Don 
Carlo*  ;  a  poem  called  CSaar  au  SSnat  JRomain  ;  and 
another,  in  which  he  illustrates  the  idea,  that  the 
sciences  contributed  as  much  to  the  glory  of  Louis 
XIV.,  as  he  did  to  their  progress.  Two  Discours 
of  his,  one  in  praise  of  Voltaire,  the  other  on  the  in- 
fluence of  Boileau  on  his  century,  are  esteemed. 
He  also  vrrote  Lettres  sur  la  NouoeUe  Heloise  de  J, 
J.  Rouueau,  His  works  appeared  in  1772  and 
1792 ;  the  later  ones  under  the  title  of  Codicitle 
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(TtfR  VieUlard,  Ximenei  was  a  friend  of  the  rero- 
lution,  but  without  passion  or  selfishness. '  He  took 
no  part  in  the  proceedings,  nor  did  he  hold  any  of- 
fice. His  last  work  is  Ditcourt  au  Roi.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1817. 

XIMENES,  Leonardo  ;  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, who  died  in  Florence  in  1786,  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year.  He  did  much  for  hydraulics  and  astro- 
nomy. 

XIPHIAS.     See  Sword-FUh. 

XUTHUS ;  the  third  son  of  Hellen  and  of  Or- 


seis.     As  he  was  passed  orcr  by  bis  fistWr  ia  tW 

partition  of  his  lands,  and  his  brotbers  »«|»*>Tft4  hmt 
from  Thessaly,  he  went  to  Attica,  wbert  be  mmmmM 
Erictheus  against  the  Eleasinians,  and  i— iiuid  L» 
daughter  Creusa.  But  he  was  drirea  awmjr  «bks 
by  his  brothers-in-law,  after  he  had  ipoBded  tk*' 
four  cities  of  Attica.  His  sons  were  AcbsKt  asd 
Ion. 

XYLOGRAPHY  (from  ^.  wood,  a 
I  write)  ;  a  name  sometimes  gi?eo  to  wood  < 
ing. 


T  ;  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
sometimes  used  as  a  vowel,  sometimes  as  a  conson- 
ant. It  is  a  consonant  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
in  which  cases  it  is  produced  by  the  emission  of 
breath,  whilst  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  palate,  and 
nearly  in  the  position  into  which  the  close  g  brings 
it,  only  a  greater  part  of  the  tongue  is  pressed 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  has,  in  this  case, 
the  same  sound  with  the  German  j,  or  the  f  in 
some  parts  of  Germany.  The  letter  y  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  v,  which,  however,  had  a  different 
sound.  The  Germans  have  entirely  rejected  it, 
except  in  names  of  persons.  A  few  persons  of  the 
old  school  continue  it,  and  some  use  it  still  in  the 
case  of  ieyn  (to  be),  to  distinguish  that  word  from 
aein  (his) ;  but  these  are  very  few,  and  the  distinc- 
tion is  unnecessary,  as  the  context  will  always  show 
which  word  is  meant.  In  Spanish,  the  custom  of 
using  t  instead  of  y,  where  this  letter  is  a  vowel,  is 
becoming  more  general;  thus,  reyno,  reynar,  are 
now.  giving  way  to  reino^  reinar.  The  Romans 
either  retained  the  Greek  y  in  nouns  originally 
Greek,  and  betraying  a  Greek  origin,  as  pkytica, 
mythuM,  tynodu$t  Harpyia^  gyitema,  Libya,  myrrha, 
my$terittm ;  or  changed  it  into  a  short  a,  or  o,  as  in 
the  case  of  )v«  changed  into  (fao,  ftMt  into  miu  (iiiais- 
euiui),  fi»%uf  into  mugiret  ftvXXm,  ^Xn,  into  molot 
mola ;  or  wrote  it  t,  as  in  incUtus,  and  probably 
pronounced  it  like  the  Greek  p,  or  the  French  a, 
or  the  German  w.  T,  as  a  numeral  letter,  signifies 
150,  or,  according  to  Baronius,  159,  as  in  the 
verse — 

Y,  on  French  coins,  denotes  the  mint  of  Bourges. 
Y,  in  its  Greek  form  (T).  is  also  called  the  Pytha- 
yorean  letter,  because  the  Pythagoreans  were  said 
to  signify  by  it  the  proceeding  of  the  duad  out  of 
the  monad,  or  the  sacred  triad  (q.  v.) ;  according 
to  others,  amvaUtcence  {yytua\  or  the  dividing  road 
of  life.  It  is  also  called  the  jDntid'iJboi — In  geo- 
graphy, Y  is  the  name  of  several  Chinese  towns ; 
also  of  y,  or  fTye,  an  arm  or  inlet  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  Netherlands,  on  the  south  shore  of  which 
Amsterdam  is  built. — We  have  known,  in  Germany, 
a  person  whose  family  name  was  Y,  pronounced,  as 
this  letter  always  is  in  Oerm&ny,  ee. 

YACHT ;  a  vessel  of  state  usually  employed  to 


;  a  town  im  StW. 
1»^  E.; 


convey  princes,  ambassadors,  or  other  great  psraai^ 
ages,  from  one  kingdom  to  another.  As  tke  fna> 
cipal  design  of  a  yacht  is  to  accommodate  iW  p^ 
sengers,  it  is  usually  fitted  with  a  variety  etf'  ca»- 
venient  apartments,  with  suitable  famstore.  Pn- 
vate  pleasure  boats,  when  sufBdently  large  far  a 
sea  voyage,  are  also  termed  yaekU;  tbey  aie  rififsd 
in  various  manners. 

YADKIN.     SeePedee. 

YAKOUTSK,  OA  JAKUTSK ; 
ria,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  i 
on  the  Lena  ;  lat.  62^  2^  N. ;  Ion. 
lation,  about  7000.     Yakoutsk  lies  in 
rounded  with  mountains,  and  is  the 
the  northern  fur  trade,  and  an  important  i 
of  Russian  and  Chinese  goods.     Furs, 
and  salt  are  brought  from  Irkontsk  aa^  lliaisk   bv 
the  Lena,  and  wines  from  ArcbangeL     TW  coU  m 
so  excessive  here  in  winter,  that  memuy  fuBi  ■ 

The  province  of  Yakamttk  was  formed  io  1{QX 
of  a  part  of  the  government  of  Irkutsk.  It  bidsi 
on  the  Frozen  ocean  on  the  north,  and  tbe  Chsacat 
territories  on  the  south,  extending  from  63*  LS  tv 
76'>  15'  N.  lat.,  and  from  l(A^  to  169^  E  loa^sdi 
covering  a  superficial  area,  of  nearly  1,500,000  a^aarei 
miles,  with  a  population  of  140,000  aoala.  A  c*«w<l 
part  of  this  extensive  region  is  stenle  and  dcairfsTi  \ 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Yakovtea  mmd\ 
Tunguses,  live  principally  by  the  cba 
the  raising  of  reindeer,  which  animal  tbey  ( 
like  the  Laplanders,  in  dragging  tbcir 
similar  to  that  represented  below.      Far   to    tx 


north,  they  dwindle  into  a  poor  and  staatc4 
Their  vegetable  food  consists  oi 
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^fufie,  8od  berries.  They  are  extremely 
nfata6ottt.  Tbey  reckon  a  number  of  evil 
fpKd^  with  tbe  dread  of  wbich  tbey  are  perpetu- 
^f  bated  ;  and  tbe  influence  of  tbeir  magicians 
«r  pneo  trer  tbero  is  unbounded. 

YAH  {iio9corea  mtiva) ;  a  slender  berbaceous 
fim,  ktfing  large  taberous  roots,  wbicb  are  mucb 
wd  fat  food  in  Africa  and  tbe  East  and  West  In- 
dia Tbey  are  mealy,  and  esteemed  to  be  easy  of 
dytfim,  are  palatable,  and  not  inferior  to  any  roots 
aw  is  ose,  eitber  for  delicacy  of  flavour  or  nutri- 
Kit    They  are  eaten  eitber  roasted  or  boiled, 
ai  Ue  flour  is  also  made  into  bread  and  puddings. 
Tke  joiee  of  tbe  rcx>ts,  wben  fresb,  is  add,  and  ex- 
din  a  itching  on  tbe  sldn.      There  are  many 
nrieties  of  tbe  roots ;  some  spreading  out  like  tbe 
i^^:  others  twisted  like  a   serpent;   others, 
apa,  very  small,  scarcely  weighing  more  tban  a 
peod,  with  a  wbitish,  asb-coloured  bark,  wbereas 
the  bnk  is  usuaDy  black.     The  flesh  of  the  yam  is 
vttifte  or  parpbsh,  and  viscid,  but  becomes  fiirinace- 
ots  or  mealy  wben  cooked. 

D.  aea^Mto,  by  some  considered  only  an  improved 
naetf  of  tbe  preceding,  is  universally  cultivated 
a  tW  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in  all 
the  idiads  of  tbe  Pacific  The  roots  are  frequent- 
fv  tkee  feet  long,  and  weigh  thirty  pounds.  All 
ibc  varieties  are  propagated  like  the  potato,  but 
t^f  arrive  audi  sooner  at  maturity.  Tbe  buds 
d  the  roots  are  not  apparent ;  but  still  a  small 
pt^  of  ddn  is  left  to  each  set ;  for  from  this  piece 
^  Wk,  tloae,  the  sboots  proceed.  Holes  are  made 
la  nm  two  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  distant 
in  the  nnr :  into  these  boles  two  or  three  sets  are 
pat,  fint  covered  with  earth,  and  then  with  a  little 
htom  or  rabbtth,  to  retain  moisture.  The  only 
sftor-eahvrteoiisista  in  hoeing  up  tbe  weeds.  They 
srr  eoaiKelj  planted  in  August,  and  are  ripe  about 
tie  BTovesBber  or  December  following.  When  dug 
■p.  tfce  greatest  care  is  taken  not  to  wound  them, 
tt  tWt  occasioas  tbem  to  sprout  mucb  earlier  tban 
^  vodd  otherwise.  An  acre  of  ground  has  been 
^»own  to  prodoce  from  twenty  to  tbirty  thousand 
f*n^  wnght.  Tbe  species  of  dioscorea  are  all 
*^  beariag.  vsoally,  heart-shaped  and  strongly- 
■fT«d  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 

TASO-TSE-KIAN,  ob  KIAN-KU;  a  nver  of 
Am,  which  rises  in  tbe  mountains  of  Thibet,  and, 
^  aosBog  tbe  empire  of  China,  from  west  to 
flW,  with  a  course  of  about  2400  miles,  passing  by 
fti{reat  dty  of  Nanking,  empties  itself  into  tbe 
*,  130  east  of  Nanking.  It  is  the  largest  river  in 
Chas,  tad  reputed  tbe  largest  in  Asia.  It  changes 
I  *  mnt  in  almost  every  province  througb  whicb 

TAKlIf  A.     See  Joamtina. 

YAyREE,  as  Heckewelder  says,  is  probably  a 

I  wr^  Indian  prooundafcion  of  the  word  English, 
«4oai  the  Indians  called  YengeeMe.  They  distin- 
l**«d  tbem  from  tbe  Virginians,  or  Southern 
H^  whom  tbey  called  Long  Knives. 
J^o^DooMe.  In  tbe  early  part  of  1755,  great 
^"iuw  were  made  by  tbe  British  ministry  for  the 
Jjfc^oa  of  tbe  Frencb  power  in  tbe  Canadas. 
^Md  Amherst  was  appointed  to  tbe  command  of 

I  ^IniBh  army  in  tbe  North  Western  America ; 
^fti  Britbh  colonies  in  America  were  called 
y>W  oasistance,  who  contributed  witb  alacrity 
*W»ieid  quotas  of  men.  Tbe  British  army  lay 
yy>»i  in  the  aommer  of  1755,  on  tbe  eastern 
**i<  the  Hudson,  a  little  south  of  tbe  dty  of 
*^^.   In  the  esrly  part  of  June,  the  eastern 


troops  began  to  pour  in.  Their  march,  their  ac- 
coutrements, and  the  whole  arrangement  of  their 
troops,  furnished  matter  of  amusement  to  tbe  wits 
of  the  British  army.  The  music  played  tbe  airs  of 
two  centuries  old.  A  physician  of  the  British 
army,  by  tbe  name  of  doctor  Shackburg,  to  please 
brother  Jonathan,  composed  a  tune,  arid  recom- 
mended it  to  the  officers  as  a  celebrated  air.  The 
joke  took,  and  in  a  few  days  nothing  was  beard  in 
the  provindal  camp  but  the  air  of  Yankee  Doodle. 
The  tune  has  since  been  adopted  as  tbe  national  air 
of  the  United  States — a  distinction  to  which  its  in- 
trinsic merits  certainly  do  not  entitle  it,  being,  as  a 
piece  of  music,  tbe  merest  doggrel.  When  con- 
trasted,  as  it  often  is  at  sea,  witb  tbe  national  air 
of  **  Rule,  Britannia,"  the  original  meanness  of 
**  Yankee  Doodle'*  becomes  strikingly  apparent. 

YARD ;  a  long  piece  of  timber  suspended  upon 
the  mast  of  a  vessel  to  extend  tbe  sail  of  tbe  wind. 
See  Ship. 

Yard-arm  is  that  half  of  tbe  yard  that  is  on  eitber 
side  of  the  mast  when  the  yard  lies  athwart  tbe 
ship. 

Yard-arm  and  Yard-arm;  a  phrase  applied  to 
two  ships  wben  they  are  so  near  that  tbeir  yard- 
arms  nearly  touch  each  other. 

YARD  MEASURE.     See  Measures. 

YARKAND,  ob  YARCUND.  See  Bvcharia, 
Little. 

YARMOUTH,  or  GREAT  YARMOUTH;  a 
borough  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk,  22  miles  east  by  south  of  Norwich,  and  124 
north-east  of  London.  It  is  in  tbe  form  of  an  ob- 
long quadrangle,  having  tbe  sea  on  the  east,  and  on 
tbe  west  the  Yare,  over  wbich  there  is  a  bridge. 
It  contains  four  prindpal  streets,  running  parallel, 
whicb  are  crossed,  at  right  angles,  by  156  narrower 
ones,  denominated  rows,  and  is  flanked  by  a  wall  on 
tbe  east,  north  and  south  sides.  The  quay  of 
Yarmouth  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  Marseilles, 
and  has  no  superior  in  Europe,  except  that  at  Se- 
ville, in  Spain.  Its  length  is  one  mile  and  270 
yards :  in  many  places  it  is  150  yards  broad ;  and 
part  of  tbe  line  is  decorated  witb  handsome  build- 
ings. Yarmouth  has  long  been  much  frequented  as 
a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  furnishes  every 
accommodation  for  tbe  health,  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment of  its  visitors.  It  has  a  theatre,  fisherman's 
hospitd,  hospital  school,  town-bouse,  &c.  -  The 
harbour  was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Joas 
Johnson,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  brought  from  Hol- 
land to  conduct  the  work.  The  extent  of  the 
haven,  between  the  north  and  south  piers,  is  1111 
yards.  During  the  late  wars,  the  importance  of 
Yarmouth  was  greatly  increased,  owing  to  its  be- 
ing a  grand  station  for  part  of  the  British  navy ; 
the  roads  opposite  tbe  town  affording  safe  anchor- 
age  for  a  numerous  fleet.  The  harbour  is  perfectly 
secure  against  every  danger,  but  the  coast  is  the  most 
dangerous  in  Britain,  and  has  been  often  tbe  scene 
of  the  most  melancholy  shipwrecks.  This  place  is 
advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  particularly 
to  tbe  north  of  Europe.  Yarmouth  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  tbe  herring  fishery,  and  has  a  considerable 
coal  trade.  It  is  defended  by  three  forts,  wbich 
were  erected  on  tbe  verge  of  the  beach,  during  the 
American  war,  and  mounted  witb  thirty-two 
pounders.  An  armoury  has  been  erected  4inder  the 
direction  of  Mr  Wyatt.  It  returns  two  members 
to  parliament,  cbofen  by  tbe  burgesses  at  large. 
Population,  in  183\  21,115. 

YARMOUTH,  or  SOUTH  YARMOUTH,  a 
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feaport  and  borough  in  the  Itle  of  Wight,  situated 
at  the  eastern  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yar, 
from  which  the  name  is  derifed,  and  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  town  of  Ljrmington,  with  which  there 
is  a  constant  communication.  The  town  consists 
of  several  well-built  streets,  the  houses  having  a 
very  neat  ^pearance,  from  being  constructed  with 
freestone.  The  market-house,  a  plain  substantial 
building,  has  an  upper  apartment,  appropriated  for 
the  uses  of  the  corporation  and  all  public  business ; 
baths,  with  every  convenience,  have  recently  been 
established.  Yarmouth  has  several  times  suffered 
severely  by  the  attacks  of  the  French ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  11.  they  entirely  destroyed  it  by 
fire,  having  first  pillaged  it.  The  trade  of  this 
place  is  not  extensive,  the  chief  article  of  ezporta* 
tion  being  a  fine  white  sand  obtained  here,  used  in 
making  glass  and  earthenware ;  the  imports,  coals 
and  timber.  It  formerly  sent  two  members  to 
parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  in  1832.  Popu- 
lation, in  1831,  586. 

YARROW,  OB  MILFOIL  {AchiUta  miUefoli^ 
toM) ;  a  weed,  distinguished  by  the  excessively  dis- 
sected leaves;  hence  the  name,  which  signifies  a 
ihouMomd  leavei.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
and  disposed  in  a  terminal  corymb.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour. 

YARROW;  a  celebrated  pastoral  stream  of 
Scotland,  in  Selkirkshire,  which  rises  at  a  place 
called  Yarrow  CUupK  and,  running  east  a  few 
miles,  forms  a  beautiful  lake,  called  the  loch  of  the 
LowM,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  St  Mary's 
loch.  Issuing  from  the  latter,  the  river,  after  a 
course  of  about  sixteen  miles  through  the  ancient 
district  of  Ettrick  forest,  joins  its  waters  to  those 
of  the  Ettrick,  two  miles  above  Selkirk.  Near 
Newark  castle,  it  forms  highly  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque scenery. 

The  parish  ot  Yarrow  U  eighteen  miles  in  length, 
and  sixteen  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  estimated 
to  contain  60,000  acres,  and,  by  the  census  of  1831; 
had  a  population  of  1221  inhabitants.  Of  this  ex- 
tensive district  the  ancient  parish  of  Duchoire  forms 
the  eastern  portion,  that  of  Kirkhope  the  south- 
eastern, and  that  of  St  Mary  (annexed  at  the  re- 
formation^ the  western.  The  sur&ce  is  mountain- 
ous, but  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys,  which, 
with  some  of  the  declivities,  are  cultivated, 
though  the  prevailing  emplovment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  in  rearing  sheep,  of  which  there  are  usually 
from  50,000  to  60,000  upon  the  hills.  The  view 
on  every  side  is  broken  by  lofly  mountains,  and  of 
these  the  range  termed  the  Black-house  Heights, 
rises  in  considerable  grandeur  to  an  elevation  of 
2370  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  whilst  the 
windings  of  the  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow,  contribute 
to  enhance  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
Though  now  quite  destitute  of  natural  wood,  this 
district  still  retains  the  ancient  appellation  of  Et- 
trick Forest,  the  remains  of  which,  principally 
oak,  lie  hidden  in  the  mosses ;  there  are,  however, 
at  Hanging  Shaw,  a  venerable  but  ruinous  seat  of 
the  Murrays,  as  well  as  upon  several  fiums,  some 
flourishing  and  very  extensive  plantations.  The 
present  church  was  erected  in  1640,  on  a  more  cen- 
tral  situation  than  St  Mary's,  the  ancient  parish 
church,  but  the  old  cemetery  of  the  latter  is  still 
used,  \etiige*  of  numerous  feudal  castles  and 
mansions  are  discemable;  and  on  the  summit  of 
Kersope  Hill  stood  a  monument,  termed  Tait's 
Cross,  but  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected  is 
unknown.     It  is  recorded  that  on  and  near  its  site. 


in  1722,  were  seen  at  one  view  more  tlw  ISjM 
ewes  folded  and  milked.  Between  Tvrov^ui 
and  St  Blary's  loch,  stands  Mount  Bo^,  tht  tt- 
sidence  of  the  late  James  Uqn,  whist  potiiol 
genius  has  thrown  an  additioau  chara  otn  s  ik- 
trict  already  celebrated  in  song.  Somc  sI  iW 
finest  verses  he  ever  wrote  were  compssij  ea  ik 
ancient  cemetery  of  St  Mary's  kirk.  Wc  «c  t 
ed  to  extract  a  few. 

O  km*  St  Manr  of  tiM  wvTM. 

In  rain  Uc«  tUiM  aadcnt  ■bto. 
While  o'h-  thy  mhxm  ui4  lewljr 


Twa  MM  lewljr  fTSV«S 
J  l»T.  aai  plrtw  mil; 

ffiirtti  on  tW  f«te 

Oft  o'rr  the^  umtad  tlM»  rvqainB  it  mi, 

And  vrvrior  thadm,  md  ■■■ttfi  fili. 
SCin  ttoffer  by  Uw  qoi«t  4mZ 


While  o>r  thy  mhxm  ui4  li 
Hm*  noorrocki  tmj,  aai 
Bat 


Sleep*  bi  thy  cold  and  halWw'd  mB. 
HmtU  that  would  thrMd  the  faniK  bmc. 

Alike  for  ^hmmaI  or  for  ipifl, 

'Ihst  wist  not  ween'd  not,  to  nrtiU 
Before  the  mifht  of  nortal  foe. 

But  thinted  for  the  Border  broL 
The  •boot,  the  daof,  tiM  orerthnm ! 

Here  Be  thoM  who.  o'er  «ood  and  Md, 
Were  hooted  m  the  oaprey**  braod, 

Who  brared  the  power  of  nuw.  and  Mafd 
Their  tei«imoiiUs  with  their  blood: 
But  long  a>  wares  that  wildcr'd  iMd, 

Their  tarred  memory  shall  be  dear. 
And  all  the  virtuous  and  the  food 

O'er  their  low  grmTca  shall  drof  tht  Mv. 

Here  sleeps  the  last  of  all  the  taee 
Of  these  old  hemes  of  the  Wn. 

Stem  as  the  storm  in  heart  and  face ; 
OaiuMad  in  foith  or  prinri|4e. 
Then  would  the  fire  of  heATca  fli 

The  orbit  of  his  laded  eyet 
Yet  aU  within  was  Idndneas  alili. 

BeneTolcnoe  and  simplicity. 

Here  He  old  Border  horn 


Who 


BenMth  the  hoary  hills  of  he 
Bren  Scotts,  and  Kcm,  aod  Priaflas, 

In  peaeeflil  slumbers,  rest  to|rfUcr. 
Whose  Cithers  there  to  death      ^ 

Here  He  the  peaceful,  simple  I 

I  he  first  old  tenants  of  « 
Who  stored  the  ■ 

With  flocks  and  I 

Chanfed  the  baronial  cMtlco.  ptted 
In  every  flni«  into  the  cot. 

And  the  rode 


Bamrer  and  stalker  sleep  tofsther. 
rho  for  the  red-deer's  stately  brood 
Walch'd.  in  despite  of  want  and  wcottar. 


rode  mountaineer  WfnBed, 
to  his  peaceful  loC 


i  peaceful 

Here  rural  beauty  tow  rspnaes, 
l-he  bluahinf  cheek  aoiV  in  U»ey^ 

The  dtanplmg  smile,  the  ftp  ef  ras«a» 

Attractors  of  the  hnrainf  sifh. 

And  lore's  deHdous  paof*.  that  I 


Eoswathed  in  pleasure  s  msUsw  mtmoz 

Maid,  lorer,  parent,  low  and  Ughw 
Are  minfled  in  thy  kNMly  s^^ 


Dryhope  castle,  a  ruin  near  the  t 
of  St  Afary's  loch,  was  the  rcsidefiee  «f  Mir^ 
Scott,  the  flower  o'  Yarrow,  renowned  ia  m*^«^ 
who  having  been  married  to  Elliot  of  IGsta^  ^ 
came  the  ancestress  of  the  lady  who  wrote  ''Ikt 
Floorers  of  the  Forest.**  It  b  singular,  iaM,  tfci 
number  of  poetical  assodations  with  wlici  ihs 
district  is  connected.  *•  The  Soog  of  the  Ostks 
Murray,**  the  •<  Dooglas  Tragedic,"  and  the  siM 
verses  to  the  **  Yellow4kaired  laddie,"  all  kbac« 
these  scenes.  But  the  best  known  of  the  sacuil 
ballads  is  "  The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,-  whirk  J 
supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Hswiltf  of  Bm 
gour  the  more  modem  song  beginning,  **  BoA  ;« 
busk  ye,  my  bonnie  bride.**  Hence,  abo,  the  fba 
tive  strain  of  Logan,  **  Thy  braes  were  hoeW 
Yarrow  stream,**  fcc.,  and  Wordsworth's  fine  rf^ 
sions,  "  Yarrow  Dn visited,-  "Yarrow  Visil«d,"s* 
••  Yarrow  Revisited." 

YAWL.     See  Boa/. 


YAWNING—YELL. 
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TiWHINO,  OR  GAPING;  an  iitToluntary 
vfmf  of  the  mouth,  generally  produced  by  weari- 
Bfli  or  in  bclination  to  sleep,  sometimes  by  hun- 
|fr.  ijnpathy,  kc  It  often  precedes  the  fit  in 
wme  Btermittent  ferers,  and,  in  some  instances, 
h  tfti  frequency  of  its  recurrence,  becomes  a  real 
Mv.  It  is  supposed  to  be  determined  by  an 
Bhvraptioo  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Yawn- 
■p  ieo>rdiog  to  Boerhaave,  is  performed  by  ex- 
fiiw^  at  one  and  the  same  time  all  the  muscles 
opiUe  of  spontaneous  motion,  by  extending  the 
ial|^  by  drawing  in,  gradually  and  slowly,  a  large 
^■atity  of  air,  and  gradually  and  slowly  expiring 
h  ifter  it  has  been  retained  for  some  time,  and  then 
raCorhig  the  muscles  to  their  natural  state. 
Hesee  the  effect  of  yawning  is  to  move,  accelerate, 
nd  cqwUy  distribute  all  the  humoura  through  all 
the  Tessels  of  the  body,  and,  consequently,  to 
^fy  the  muscles  and  organs  of  sensation  for 
their  firious  functions.  When  yawnmg  is  trouble- 
Mae,  long,  deep  respiration,  or  drawing  in  the  air 
It  long  intenrals,  relieres  it. 

TAZOO;  a  rirer  of  Blississippi,  which  rises  in 
hi  Zy  N.,  near  the  borders  of  Tennessee,  and  runs 
Mith-ioutb-west  into  the  Mississippi,  which  it 
■cets  twdf e  miles  abore  Walnut  hills,  142  miles 
abotc  Nstchei^  It  b  2^  miles  long,  and  narigable 
100  miles. 

TAZOO  LANDS.     See  Georgia. 

TEAK ;  the  period  in  which  the  revolution  of 
the  cvth  round  the  sun,  and  the  accompanying 
chnga  b  the  order  of  nature,  are  completed.  In 
adcBt  times,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  sun 
BWTci  rsQod  the  earth,  this  period  was  called  the 
mW  ytv.  The  accurate  determination  of  the 
«lir  jtatt  which  required  great  knowledge  of  as- 
tronoBf  lad  exact  observations,  could  only  be 
nscM  by  the  successive  efforts  of  many  genera* 
tiosi.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians 
vtrr  the  first  who  approximated  to  the  true  length 
of  the  iolar  year.  They  divided  it  into  twelve 
■oaths,  sad  each  month  into  thirty  days,  so  that 
their  jmr  consisted  of  360  days ;  and  the  inhabi- 
Mi  of  Thebes,  who  did  not  take  into  considera* 
tion  the  course  of  the  moon,  added  five  days.  They 
afterwards  remarked  that  the  d<^-star  (Sirius), 
whose  appearance  just  before  sunrise  denoted  the 
vmiowiDg  oi  the  Nile,  became  visible  one  day 
Irtcr  every  four  yeara ;  but  the  year  of  365  days 
ait  10  btimately  connected  with  their  festivals, 
thsl  s  change  could  not  be  made  without  the  great- 
er Itficolty ;  and,  although  the  festival*  occurred 
kte  sod  Uter,  yet  the  mode  of  reckoning  remained 
^  mae  until  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
4ypti  when  the  calendar  of  Julius  Caesar  was  in- 
Maeed.  In  Greece,  the  year  was  more  correctly 
'vided  bto  365}  days ;  and  the  Grecian  astrono- 
mer Soagenes  nrade  this  the  basis  of  the  Julian 
<iWar.  (See  Calendar.)  But  the  astronomer 
Bpfaidios  of  Alexandria,  about  150  years  before 
Canst,  found,  by  observation,  that  the  solar  year 
jMt^aed  only  965d.  5h.  55'.     His  improvements. 


■•Wnu,  were  not  adopted.  Later  observations 
w^  Aown  that  the  true  year  is  about  IT  15'' 
■■ttf  than  the  JuHan  year.  Lalande  made  it 
WSft. 4Sr  35^  30^;  Zach, 365<i.  5h.  48'  48016^ 
mIi  period,  so  accurately  determined,  is  called  the 
^fmmieal  year,  from  which  the  civil  year  of  the 
'fcfe  Bust  necessarily  differ.  As  the  civil  year 
^W  divide  the  dajrs,  it  only  reckons  365  in  the 
1^  md  therefore  does  not  fully  agree  with  the 
***smicaL     On  account  of  the  remaining  5A.  48^, 


&c,  every  four  years  a  day  is  added  to  the  month 
of  February;  and  the  year  which  thus  consists  of 
366  days  b  called  leap  year.  By  the  lunar  year  is 
meant  the  time  required  for  twelve  revolutions  of 
the  moon,  which  is,  according  to  Lalande,  354</.  8h. 
48'  ^7^  making  the  lunar  year  lOd.  21  A.  shorter 
than  the  solar.  Many  nations  of  antiquity  reckon- 
ed by  the  lunar  year.  A  year  is  said  to  be  fixed,  if 
the  equinoxes  and  seasons  come  on  fixed  days ;  but 
if  they  advance,  the  year  is  called  changeable. 
Thus  the  Julian  year  is  changeable ;  the  Gregorian 
fixed.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tropical,  sidereal  and  anomalistic  year. 
The  astronomical  year  is  also  called  tropical,  be- 
cause its  duration  depends  on  the  return  of  ^he  sun 
to  the  equinoxes  or  the  tropics.  This  differs  from 
the  sidereal  year  (the  time  required  by  the  sun  to 
oomplete  a  revolution  with  regard  to  a  particular 
star),  which  is  longer  by  2ff  5,T';  and  the  anoma- 
listic year  is  26'  longer  than  the  tropical,  and  is  the 
time  required  by  the  sun  to  complete  a  revolution 
with  regard  to  its  apogee.  The  year  of  the  Jews 
consisted  of  twelve  months,  which  were  dirided 
alternately  into  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  A 
whole  month  was  inserted  in  their  leap  year,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  month.  Their  new- 
year's  day  was  the  day  of  the  first  new  moon  after 
the  autumnal  equinox.  In  the  period  of  nineteen 
years,  by  which  they  reckoned,  they  had  seven  leap 
years,  namely,  the  third,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and  nineteenth.  Among 
the  Persians,  the  sultan  Gebl  (A.  D.  1079),  intro- 
duced a  year  which  more  nearly  agrees  with  the 
astronomical  than  the  Gregorian  year  does.  Ac- 
cording to  his  arrangement,  a  leap  year  occure  once 
in  four  years  seventimes  in  succession ;  the  eighth 
leap  year,  however,  does  not  take  pbce  till  after  a 
lapse  of  five  yeara.  During  the  time  of  the  French 
republic,  a  year  was  invented  also  more  exact  than 
the  Gregorian.  A  period  of  86,400  years  requires 
20,929  leap  yeara ;  therefore  a  day  was  to  be  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  the  year  as  often  as  the  autum- 
nal equinox  would  Ml  on  the  second  day  of  the 
new  year.     For  further  information,  see  Calendar. 

YEAST  is  the  barm  or  froth  which  rises  in  beer 
and  other  malt  liquora  during  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. When  thrown  up  by  k  quantity  of  malt  or 
vinous  liquid,  it  may  be  preserved  to  be  put  into 
another  at  a  future  period,  on  which  it  will  exert  a 
similar  fermentative  action.  Yeast  is  likewise  used 
in  the  making  of  bread,  which,  without  such  an 
addition,  would  be  heavy  and  unwholesome. 

YEDDO.     See  Jaddo. 

YELL ;  one  of  the  Shetland  blands,  the  next 
largest  of  the  group  to  Mainland,  fi-om  which  it  is 
separated  by  Yell  Sound,  as  it  is  from  Unst  by  the 
strait  of  Blommel,  and  from  Fetlar  by  Colgrave 
Sound.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  six  to  twelve  in  breadth,  exhibiting  a  toler- 
ably level  sur&ce,  but  a  bold  and  rugged  coast,  in- 
dented by  many  bays  or  voes,  of  which  Bura,  Ham- 
ma,  Refirth,  and  Whalfirth  are  the  principal,  and 
form  secure  harboura.  There  are  a  few  small 
patches  of  arable  land  near  the  shore,  but  the  interior 
affords  only  a  coarse  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  peats,  in  procuring  which 
large  trees  are  frequently  discovered  in  the  mosses, 
though  scarcely  a  shrub  is  now  to  be  seen  upon  the 
surface.  The  island  was  formerly  divided  into 
three  parishes.  North  Yell,  now  in  union  with  the 
isle  and  parish  of  Fetlar,  South  Yell,  and  Mid  Yell, 
which  are  also  united.     There  are  two  churches. 
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YELLOW  BIRD— YESD. 


The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the 
fisheries ;  those  who  work  in  the  fields  use  a  kind 
of  spade  instead  of  a  plough,  and  as  the  men  dig, 
their  wives  and  children  drag  the  harrows.  Popu- 
lation of  North  Yell  and  Fethtf,  in  1831,  1660;  of 
South  and  Mid  Yell,  1812. 

YELLOW  BIRD,  oa  AMERICAN  GOLD- 
FINCH (JringiUa  triitia,  L.J.  is  not  less  than  fi?e 
inches  in  length ;  of  a  ricn  lemon-yellow ;  the 
crown,  wings,  and  tail  black ;  bills  and  legs  pale 
reddish  yellow ;  tail  handsomely  forked.  The  fe- 
male and  young  are  of  a  brown  olive  colour  ;  be- 
neath, yellowish-white.  In  September,  the  dress 
of  the  male  becomes  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the 
female.  This  common,  active  and  grmrious  gold- 
finch is  a  very  general  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States.  In  summer,  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in 
Canada,  as  far  north  as  lake  Winnipec,  in  Ut.  49*^. 
It  is  also  met  with  in  Mexico,  and  even  Guiana  and 
Surinam.  Its  migrations  are  very  desultory,  and 
probably  do  not  proceed  very  fiu",  its  progress  being 
apparently  governed  principally  by  the  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  food.  As  the  fine  weather  of  spring 
approaches,  the  males  put  off  their  humble  winter 
dress,  and  now  appearing  in  their  temporary  golden 
livery,  are  beard  tuning  their  lively  songs  as  if  in 
concert,  several  sitting  on  the  same  tree.  In  cages 
to  which  they  soon  become  reconciled,  their  song  is 
nearly  as  animated  and  sonorous  as  that  of  the 
canary.  They  raise  sometimes  two  broods  in  the 
season.  The  nests  are  often  built  in  tall  young 
forest  trees,  or  lofty  bushes.  See  Nuttall's  Omi- 
tholoay  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada, 

YELLOW,  Naples.     See  NapUn  Yellow. 

YELLOWSTONE,  one  of  the  largest  branches 
of  the  Missouri  river,  rises  from  lake  Eustis,  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  near  the  source  of  Lewis's  river, 
which  flows  into  the  Oregon.  Lake  Eustis  is  about 
lat.43*'20'N.  The  Yellowstone  runs  E.N. E.  1100 
miles,  and  joins  the  Missouri  1880  miles  from  the 
Mississippi;  Ion.  104*^  W. ;  lat.  47^  50'  N.  This 
river  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  other  branch, 
which  retains  the  name  Mbsouri.  The  Big  Horn, 
its  great  southern  branch,  and  the  Del  Norte  and 
Lewis's  river,  are  all  said  to  have  their  sources  near 
the  same  spot,  in  about  lat.  43^.  Captain  Clarke, 
the  associate  of  captain  Lewis,  descended  this  river 
while  returning  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  During  its 
whole  course  from  the  point  at  which  he  reached  it 
to  the  Missouri,  a  distance  which  he  computed  at 
837  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  batteaux.  Its  navigation 
is  impeded  by  only  one  ledge  of  rocks ;  and  this 
may  be  passed  writhout  difficulty.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  low,  but  not  subject  to  be  overflowed, 
except  at  a  short  distance  below  the  mountains. 
The  colour  of  the  river  is  of  a  yellowish-brown,  and 
its  bed  is  chiefly  composed  of  loose  pebbles.  The 
river  flows  with  a  velocity  gradually  diminishing 
in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  mountains. 
The  first  part  of  its  course,  it  moves  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour ;  the  latter  part  not  more  than  two. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  country  consists 
of  high,  waving  plains,  bordered  by  stony  hills,  par- 
tially supplied  with  pine ;  towards  the  Missouri, 
the  country  contains  less  timber,  and  spreads  into 
extensive  plains.  Much  of  the  land  bordering  on 
it  is  fertile.  It  abounds  with  beaver  and  otter,  and 
along  its  banks  are  immense  herds  of  elks,  buflUoes 
and  deer.  The  width  of  its  bed,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri,  is  850  feet.  When  measured 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  stream  was  297  yards 
wide,  and  the  deepest  p«rt  of  the  channel  was  twelve 


feet.     The  river  bad  then   (alien  to  tU  mmmtt 
level. 

YELLOW  FEVER.     See  Ferer. 

YELLOW  WEED.     See  WoU. 

YEMEN.     See  Arabia, 

YENITE  (Uevrite)  occure  in  prismatie  cmtsk. 
whose  primary  form  b  a  right  rhombic  privet  abovt 
IIP  30'.  Cleavage  takes  place  paraDd  to  tW 
longer  diagonal  of  this  prism.  Colour  Uack,  or 
greenish-black;  lustre  suboietallic,  briUisBi,  or 
dull ;  opaque ;  hardness  neariy  equal  to  frUi^ar ; 
specific  gravity  3*8  to  4*1.  The  crystals  arc  wmt- 
times  terminmted,  at  one  or  both  cxtreantkt,  by 
four-sided  pyramids,  and  vary  firom  one  iack  ia  &^ 
meter  to  acicular.  'They  are  often  mudi  bterlanl 

It  also  occurs  columnar  and  maoiivc.  Co  rkr- 
coal  it  fuses,  before  the  blow^pe,  iato  a  bbrk, 
shining  globule,  attractable  by  tbe  msffiiet.  WitJi 
borax  it  readily  forms  a  dark  and 
glass.     It  consists  of 
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It  is  a  rare  mmeral,  having  been  found  only,  b  gos4 
specimens,  at  Rio  la  Bfarina  and  cape  Calabtc,  ■ 
Elba,  where  it  occun  dbpersed  in  crystals  mi 
rounded  massive  baUs,  in  a  thick  bed  of  Uacki^ 
green  augite.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  Cabitf 
States,  at  Cumberland  in  Rhode  Islaad. 

YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD ;  a  sort  of  fast 
guards,  who  attend  the  royal  palace.  The  T» 
men  were  uniformly  required  to  be  six  fiect  kifh 
They  are  in  number  one  hundred  on  coostaatdit;. 
and  seventy  off  duty.  The  one  half  carry  ar^os- 
buses,  and  tbe  other  partisans.  Their  stlmfciri 
b  confined  to  the  sovereign's  person,  both  st  hsv 
and  abroad.  They  are  clad  after  the  ■saaff  cf 
king  Henry  VIIL 

YEOVIL;  a  market  town  in  SumusitAirt. 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Yco  or  IrtC 
the  banks  of  which  it  b  situated,  IS  bb>i 


W.S.W.  from  London.  Thb  place 
famous  for  its  woollen  manufacture,  which  hashns 
superseded  by  that  of  ^ovcSyChiefly  of  the  fiscrkn^ 
for  ladies,  made  here  at  one  period  in  great  quBBbtin ; 
but  thb  manufacture  has  suffered  reeently,  froatbc 
introduction  into  use  of  Frcn^  gloves,  or  froa 
other  causes.  From  the  surronn£ng  coaatrt  shas- 
dance  of  butter,  cheese,  com,  and  other  arocks  d 
produce  are  sent  to  the  markets  for  sale ;  aadBsri 
butter  especially  b  purchased,  to  be  traasnitttd  to* 
the  metropolis,  where  it  b  known  by  the  sfprDs* 
tion  of  Dorset  butter.     Popoktioo  in  183U  ^^ 

YERMOLOFF.     See  Jermoltff. 

YESD,  OR  YEZD,  cm  YEYD ;  a  town  ia  P«m 
in  Irak,  on  the  borders  of  Segestan  and  Kiiwia.  IV* 
miles  east  of  Ispahan,  210  nortb-casit  of  Msns. 
Ion.  56^  E. ;  lat.  31''  57'  N.  It  contains  accofAcc 
to  Malte-Brun  and  Hassel,  4500  boaaea.  aceaf£»( 
to  the  Edinburgh  Gasetteer,  24,000  hoaan,  ^ 
which  4000  are  occupied  by  Gnebrca.  It  bsitaatfrf 
on  tbe  borders  of  a  sandy  desert,  eositigoeas  to  s 
range  of  lofty  mountains.  It  b  a  great  vm^trmm 
of  tbe  trade  between  Hindoostan,  Bukhana  ml 
Persia.  The  environs  produce  exoellent  ^tmtp^ 
nates  and  grapes.  The  chief  manufiMtitm  art  al^ 
stuffs  and  carpets.  In  139^  thb  town  was  tali -s 
by  Timur  Bee,  after  a  siege  in  which  it  waa  stiftnl 
30,000  persons  died  of  £uninc. 


YEW— YORK. 
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YIW  (taxuM  haecataS ;  an  ever-green  tree,  be- 
\aii^  to  the  fiuniljr  of  the  pines,  which  is  com- 
Bnis  wmny  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.     The 
feSipiomewhat  resembles  that  of  the  hemlock 
ffrsR,  except  that   the   leaves  are   larger;   the 
Mt,  however,  is  not  a  cone,  but  a  small   red 
boiji,  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  extremity  of  which 
i|i«ii  leed  appears.      The    yew  was  formerly 
cxtaufdy  cultivated  in   Great  Britain,  and  on 
aeennt  of  its  gloomy  and  funereal  aspect,  was 
■nQy   planted    in    church-yards.      The    wood, 
vUek  is  peculiarly   hard,   smooth,   and    tough, 
m  iMinfiirtiired  into  bows;   but,  since  the  in- 
titdaetioa  of  fire-arms,  the  tree  is  no  longer  plant- 
ed except  for  ornament.     In  the  formal  style  of 
prdeaing  which   was  once   prevalent,   few   trees 
«crt  Bore  the  subject  of  admiration,  from  its  bear- 
og  to  be  dipped,  without  injury,  into  almost  any 
fbns.    Tews  were  cut  into  the  shape  of  men,  qua- 
drvpedi,  birds,  ships,  &c.     The  wood  b  hard,  bean- 
tdillj  reined,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish ; 
ksee  it  is  valuable  for  veneering  and  other  cabinet 
vork,  sad  is  in  frequent  use.     From  its  hardness 
■sd  donbOity,  it  may  be  made  into  cogs  for  mill- 
vMs  axletrees,  and  flood-gates,  which  scarcely 
(Ter  decsy.    The  leaves  are  extremely  poisonous, 
ktk  to  men  and  cattle. 

A^Moes  of  yew  (T.  Canadenns)  is  found  in 
Cwsdisad  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  Unit- 
id  Ststcs.  It  is  a  low,  prostrate  shrub,  commonly 
«iQ(d  the  gwmmi  hemlock,  and,  indeed,  is  not  dis- 
tiscvM  by  many  from  that  tree. 
TEZDEGIRD,  Eaa  of.  See  Epoch, 
TICi.    See/nca. 

TOnS;  a  department  of  France,  about  seventy 
■iks  ii  ksgth,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  in  breadth. 
See  Apvtaeiu. 

rOIK ;  so  ancient  city  of  England,  the  capital 
of  Torhhire,  is  situated  in  the  East  Riding,  on  the 
bnb  «f  the  Ouse,  196  miles  north-north-west  from 
I'OidbB.  The  Romans  established  a  station  or  set- 
tloMBt  here,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
tbt  rirer  on  the  banks  of  which  it  was  placed, 
now  the  Case  or  Ooae,  but  anciently  the  Oure  or 
Ooie,  A  sound  which  seems  evidently  to  be  present 
■  Eb^v-aaim,  the  Latinized  form  used  by  the  Ro- 
■nsw  The  orae  of  Eboracum  again  is  no  doubt 
tbc  origiQ  of  the  modem  York.  The  Roman  em- 
powB  who  visited  this  country  for  the  most  part 
tsok  ap  their  residence  at  York.    Here  the  emperor 


died  in  the  year  211,  after  having  made 
T«k  his  head-quarters  during  the  three  or  four  pre- 
BBiag  jtars  which  he  spent  in  the  island.  Three 
i^vksblc  mounts,  a  little  west  from  the  city,  still 
^  the  name  of  the  Hills  of  Severus :  and  many 
^cr  remains  tbat  have  been  discovered  in  later 
fattest  the  Roman  domination.  After  the  es- 
^ttihaent  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  York  became 
^  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
ittoogh,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  this  dis- 
Ml,  Bke  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  quietly  submtt- 
Mb  the  first  instance  to  the  invaders,  it  vmu  the 
^m  on  whicb,  soon  afterwards,  a  struggle  was 
•i»  by  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Saxon  lords  and 
jl»  retainers  to  regain  their  independence.  This 
■^Mtioft,  however,  was  soon  crushed  by  the  ac- 
j%  md  eneiigy  of  the  conqueror,  who,  laying 
*JP  to  York,  starved  it  into  a  surrender  in  six 
^Bfts,  and  then,  after  his  usual  fashion,  erected 
••fctis  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
*^f  H  for  the  future  in  awe.  This  was  the 
*V**f  the  ptesent  castle,  situated  at  the  southern 


extremity  of  the  city,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  At  a  little  distance 
is  a  ruin  called  Clifford's  Tower,  which  was  the 
keep  of  the  old  castle,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
Cliffords,  whom  William  appointed  the  first  gover- 
nors of  that  stronghold.  In  early  times  parliaments 
were  frequently  held  at  York ;  and  in  1299,  Ed- 
ward I.  even  removed  the  courts  of  law  from  Lon- 
don  to  this  city,  where  they  continued  to  sit  for 
seven  years. 

The  city  of  York  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  the  largest  in  Great  Britain.  View- 
ed from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  pecu- 
liarity which  most  strikes  the  eye  is  the  ancient 
wall  by  which  it  is  encompassed, — supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Edward  I.,  about  1280,  on  the 
line  of  the  old  Roman  fortification.  This  wall, 
which  had  fallen  greatly  into  decay,  never  having 
recovered  from  the  damage  it  sustained  when  the 
dty  was  besieged  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Ge- 
neral Lesley,  in  1644,  has  been  lately  repaired,  and 
a  walk  is  now  formed  along  the  top  of  part  of  it, 
which  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  ancient  gates  of  York  are  four  in  number, 
namely,  Micklegat^  Bar  to  the  south-west,  over  the 
entry  from  London ;  Walmgate  Bar  to  the  south- 
east, Monk  Bar  to  the  north-east,  and  Bootham 
Bar  to  the  north-west,  fiicing  the  great  road  from 
Scotland.  All  these  structures  are  at  least  as  old 
as  the  thirteenth  century;  and  the  inner  arch  of 
the  Micklegate  Bar,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  circle, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  Roman  times.  Be- 
sides the  four  principal  gates,  there  were  formerly 
also  five  posterns,  or  smaller  and  more  private  en- 
trances;  but  two  of  them,  the  Skeldergate  and 
Castlegate  posterns,  have,  within  these  few  years, 
been  taken  down. 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  of  York  is  about 
three  miles  and  three-quarters,  being  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  walls  of  the  city  of  London.  The 
space  within,  however,  is  much  less  densely  occu- 
pied by  streets  and  houses  than  it  b  in  London. 
The  streets  of  York  used  formerly  to  be  for  the 
most  part  extremely  narrow — many  of  the  houses 
being  built  of  wood,  and,  according  to  the  common 
fashion  of  that  style  of  architecture,  often  over- 
hanging the  road  below  with  their  upper  stories. 
Many  of  these  ancient  edifices,  however,  have  been 
taken  down  of  late  years,  and  the  principal  streets 
widened  and  otherwise  improved. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  recent  altera- 
tions and  repairs  which  have  taken  place  in  York, 
are  to  be  reckoned  those  connected  with  the  two 
rivers  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stands.  The  Foss 
has  been  changed  from  little  better  than  a  stagnant 
ditch,  into  a  clear  and  ornamental  stream  ;  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Ouse,  which  had  been  long  ne- 
glected, has  also  been  greatly  improved  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  New 
bridges  have  likewise  been  thrown  over  both  ri- 
vers ;  that  over  the  Foss  being  a  single  arch,  and 
that  over  the  Ouse  consisting  of  three  elliptical 
arches,  of  which  the  centre  one  is  seventy-five,  and 
each  of  the  others  sixty-five  feet  in  span.  The  old 
bridge  which  crossed  the  Foss,  was  erected  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  of  the 
Ouse  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  archbishop  Walter  Grev,  about  the  year 
1235.  It  consisted  of  five  pointed  arches,  as  it 
may  be  seen  depicted  in  «  Drake's  Antiquities  of 
the  city  of  York.'*  The  centre  arch  was  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
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that  of  the  Rialto,  at  Venice.  A  gravftlled  walk 
wai  some  years  ago  formed  for  about  a  mile  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  riFer,  immediately  to  the  soath 
of  the  bridge,  which,  being  now  shaded  with  lofty 
elms,  and  having  become  a  fashionable  promenade, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  dty. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  York  is  its  noUe 
cathedral  or  minster,  a  description  of  which  we 
shall  give  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Next  to  the 
Minster,  York  castle  and  Cliffoid's  tower  claim  at- 
tention. The  castle  of  York,  now  the  county 
jail,  stands  at  the  distance  of  about  200  yards 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  close  to 
the  Foss,  which  being  brought  round  it  in  a  deep 
moat  or  ditch,  renders  it  inaccessible,  except  from 
the  city,  on  the  north.  Historical  evidence  suffi* 
ciently  proves  that  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
York  had  a  castle,  which  Drake,  in  his  **  Ebo- 
racum,*'  supposes  to  have  been  the  Old  Baile,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse.  The  castle  on 
the  present  site,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
same  author,  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
but  probably  on  a  Roman  foundation.  Having 
fsUen  to  decay,  it  was  repaired,  or  rebuilt,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.  After  it  was  no  longer  used 
as  a  fortress,  it  was  converted  into  a  county  prison; 
but,  having  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state  from  age,  it 
was  taken  down  in  the  year  1701,  and  in  its  staid, 
a  structure  was  erected  which  was  long  considered 
to  form  one  of  the  best  regulated  and  most  com- 
modious prisons  in  the  kingdom.  However,  in 
1826,  new  buildings  were  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Robinson,  architect.  The  plan  of 
the  new  portion  of  the  prison  is  upon  the  radiated 
and  panopticon  system,  the  governor's  house  form- 
ing a  centre  from  whidi  all  the  prisons  and  airing 
courts  diverge.  The  governor  and  tumkevs  can 
pass  unseen  from  the  centre  to  any  part  of  the  pri- 
son, through  secret  passages  in  each  of  the  buildings, 
connected  with  a  corridor  of  inspection  which  sur- 
rounds and  connects  the  whole.  From  these  pas- 
sages, too,  every  thing  that  passes  within  the  pri- 
sons can  be  seen  ;  and  as  the  prisoners  know  this, 
they  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  governor's 
eye  is  always  upon  them. 

The  prison  is  fire-proof,  the  structure  being  en- 
tirely of  stone ;  the  walls  are  5  feet  thick  below, 
and  3  feet  above,  and  no  timber  is  used  in  the 
floors,  the  stone  extending  from  wall  to  wall.  Each 
cell  of  the  prison  is  covered  with  a  single  piece  of 
stone  5  inches  thick,  and  the  cells  are  divided  la- 
terally by  single  stones  9  inches  thick.  The  doors 
are  of  hammered  iron,  and  three  iron  guards  are 
placed  in  each  aperture  in  the  thickness  <^  the  walL 
The  boundary  wall  surrounding  the  new  prison,  the 
old  debtor's  prisoa,  and  the  court-house  is  35  feet 
in  height  above  the  ground,  and  it  has  towers  at 
intervals  to  strengthen  it.  This  wall  is  1350  feet  in 
length,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  specimen  of  very  superior 
workmanship.  Upon  the  whole,  York  castle  may 
be  considered  the  strongest  prison  in  England,  and  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complete  and  efficient. 

In  all  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place, 
"  Clifford's  Tower,"  which  stands  within  the  walls, 
has  been  preserved  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
A  short  distance  within  the  gatewav  there  is  a  high 
mound,  thrown  up  with  prodigious  labour,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall.  It  appears  to  be 
elevated  at  least  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Ouse,  and  thirty  feet  above  the  site  of  the  castle 
or  gaol,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city.  On 
the  summit  of  this  mount  stands  an  ancient  tower, 


called  **  Clifford's  Tower;**  and.  Mcorifay  !•»». 
dition,  one  of  that  family  waa  ito  frst  ftfttrnt, 
after  it  had  been  built  1^  the  Cooqncnr  far  t»s 
purpose  of  overawing  the  city  aad  eootry.  7k 
castle  itself  was  found  by  Leland  in  a  mmomtttm 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VUL  Bat  oa  the  es^ 
mencement  of  the  civil  wars  between  CWlci  L 
and  the  Parliament,  it  was  eompkettiy  n^mti  mA 
fortified  by  order  of  the  earl  of  Caabcckad.  tht 
governor  of  York.  On  the  top  of  the  tavcr  «« 
made  a  platform,  on  whidi  several  pieces  vest 
mounted  :  a  garrison  was  appointed  for  itsMssei. 
and  colonel  Sir  Francis  Cob  waa  its  govcraor  4*. 
ing  the  siege  of  the  dty.  AAer  the  lumsiii  i( 
York,  in  1644,  it  was  dismantled  of  iu  pma^ 
except  this  tower,  of  which  Tbonas  Dicksia. 
the  lord-mayor,  a  man  strongly  attached  ta  tk 
cause  of  the  Parliament,  waa  coastitiited  guiuasi 
It  continued  in  the  hands  of  his  wuectw&an,  m  f»> 
vemors,  till  1683,  when  Sir  John  Bercshy  ms  i^ 
pointed  to  that  office  by  Charles  IL  In  the  foBa*- 
ing  year,  1664,  on  the  festival  of  St  Georf^  sUtf 
10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  magsiine  teak  in 
and  blew  up,  and  the  tower  waa  redoecd  to  asUL 
as  it  renuuns  at  this  day.  Whether  this  biffMsd 
accidentally  or  by  design  was  never  asmtiia*d. 

The  other  principal  public  buildtBgs  of  Tetk  at 
the  mansion  house,  an  elegant  stmctarc,  muui 
in  1725;  the  guadhall,  which  datca  from  tfta  wd- 
die  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  ia  oae  of  the  iH« 
Gothic  rooms  in  England,  being  ntacty-dz  feet  m 
length  by  forty-three  in  breadth  and  tatslj  wss 
and  a  half  in  height ;  the  council  cksahcr.  Wk 
in  1819 ;  the  assembler  rooms,  built  ia  ITSOi  tht 
theatre,  first  opened  in  1769,  and  thoroagUy  m- 
paired  in  1822 ;  the  museum  of  the  YorksUn  f^ 
losophical  society,  opened  in  Feb.  1890 ;  tofrthv 
with  the  county  lunatic  asvlnm,  the  ofbikkA- 
ment  of  the  same  kind  belonging  to  tbe  Sodrty  i( 
Friends  called  the  Retreat,  tbe  ooorty  het^^ 
Sec  The  archbishop  of  York  haa  no  boose  ia  th> 
city,  the  only  residence  attached  to  the  see  hoar 
the  palace  at  Bishopsthorpe,  which  aUnds  m  thr 
weft  bank  of  the  Ouse,  about  three  aules  ftnWr 
down  the  river. 

The  Ouse  flows  throogh  the  dty  of  York,  tht 
principal  part  of  which,  however,  stands  oa  the  Wa 
or  east  bank  of  the  river,  imiBediatdy  ahavr  m 
junction  with  the  smaller  stream  calM  the  Fml 
Vessels  of  ninety  tons  burden  can  sttU  aeccad  thr 
Ouse  as  fiu*  as  York ;   but  in  fomer  times  tka 
dty  used  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  chief  ■■« 
of  foreign  m— etcs  in  the  king  A—.     Fkram  thr 
foundation,  however,  of  the  port  of  Hall  by  t^ 
ward  L  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  ente- 
ry,  the  trade  and  commercial  importaaee  of  Tcvi 
began    rapidly   to    decline.       The    wamthttmf* 
of  the  dty  are   not  very  eonsideraUc,  reaMtnc 
prindpally  of  linen  doth  and  gloves:   then  ir* 
also  iron  and  brass  founderies,  to!  acoo  pipe 
flax-dressers,  sacking  and  sailcloth 
rope  and  twine  nuUcers,  mustard 
comb  maken,  white  and  red-lead  ma 
coach,  lace,  and  fringe  manufiicturcrs.     A  grart 
part  of 'the  trade  arises  from  the  detnnnde  of  the  lanl 
population  ;  and  great  quantities  of  coal  are  hiaf*' 
hither  by  water.     Large  sales  of  cattle  and  hmnm 
take  place  once  a-fortnight,  and  at  tbe  wammlbtn* 
and  a  market  for  leather  is  held  once  a-aMWth ;  esr*. 
flax,  and  wool  are  also  extensively  sold,  at  serfnl 
of  the  fiurs.      Population  of  this  dty  m   t^i. 
20,787;  in  1831,25,359. 
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M  (MtM  or  Minster.  York  was  made 
tkiMefaVabop  under  Paulinus,  who  converted 
tklstbtmbriaoi  to  Christianity  in  627 ;  but  this 
pRyim  oUi^d  to  abandon  his  station,  in  con- 
MfBHiof  the  win  with  the  Britons  and  Mer- 
ciiitffbdi  proTed  iital  to  his  royal  patron  Edwin. 
1W  n,  bowf rer.  was  ere  long  restored ;  and 
■Mr  it  WIS  held  l^  the  famous  Wilfred,  disputes 
hrtW  ^gnitj  of  primate  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
ocoiaBcd  1  qmrrel  with  Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Cbhrbori,  ind  Wilfred  was  deprived  of  his  epis- 
MfitMthQiitj,  which  however,  he  afterwards  re- 
metL  The  eontest  was  continued  by  successive 
vcUiAopi  of  York  and  Canterbury,  but  it  was 
It  bgtk  termiiiated  in  fiivour  of  the  latter,  who 
■Oiwed  the  title  of  primate  of  All  England,  while 
(bi  vebbiibop  of  York  was  permitted  to  assume 
tk  title  of  prinste  of  England.  This  roetropoli- 
ta  n  ilwiys  lord  high  almoner  to  the  king,  and 
wb  ikore  all  dukes  not  of  the  royal  family,  and 
lUtWfrestoiBeers  of  state  except  the  lord  chan- 
o&r.  The  srchiepitcopal  establishment  is  com- 
pt^  of  the  irchbiihop,  the  dean,  and  the  sub- 
4flB.  iiDor  archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  a  precentor,  a 
■svitflr,  a  registrar,  four  canons  residentiary, 
^*c*tf<te  prebendaries,  a  chancellor  of  the 
Am*,  nd  fsrioos  inferior  officers ;  all  which, 
tttk  the  ebanceUorship  of  the  diocese  and  regis- 
tnrj,  vt  IB  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop.  The 
ptWi  ire  likewise  in  the  same  patronage ;  and 
•  t  Jttmj  ia  the  chapter,  the  dean  appoints  a 
rvMiiiigj  from  among  the  prebendaries  of  the 
'^MiL  The  cathedral  church,  a  most  magni- 
•««»*it!idsre,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  was  erected 
P">apOy  ia  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
fio-  TW  bnlding  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
■**«  reip  of  king  Stephen,  it  was  partly  le- 
cf^^tr  vfhbisbop  Ropr,  about  )  170 ;  but  the 
P'^oNpirtofthe  existing  structure  was  built  in 
tbrogt  of  Edward  L,  the  nave  being  begun  at  that 
g»<«d  H  was  finished  about  1330,  by  archbishop 
Mn,  who  also  erected  the  west  front  and  angular 
J*"*  Arcbbiihop  Thorcsby  rebuilt  the  choir. 
Becoaaeaeed  this  great  work  in  1375 ;  but  it  is 
■(  psfcetlj  eertab  when  it  was  finished,  some 
l*ti  if  the  choir  exhibiting  the  arms  of  archbishops 
SstfeadBowet,  Thorseby's  successors,  the  lat- 
^(fvhco)  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1405.  Mean- 
*Ui,  it  bad  also  been  resolved  to  take  down  the 
f*^  vtceple  erected  by  John  le  Romayne ;  and 
■*  pk«  the  present  lantern  tower  was  begun  to 
■Wih  hi  1370.  The  whole  was  probably  finished 
■itki  Ifimter  brought  to  the  state  in  which  we 
»<^it»ahoiit  1410  or  1412. 

^  this  account  it  appears  that  the  successive 

P<k«fthihaildmg,in  the  order  of  their  antiquity, 

*fti  tottth  transept,  the  north  transept,  the  nave, 

■MBlfil  tower,  and,  lastly,  the  choir,  proceeding 

^tkwerteod  to  the  cast.     Reviewed  in  this 

**^  Ac  cathedral  of  York  forms  a  most  interest- 

^liri  iiitractive  architectural  study.     It  is  per- 

^^i*^  perfect  example  to  be  any  where  found 

2*^1^  uid  progress  of  the  Gothic  style  during 

{y^rfaot  much  less  than  two  centuries,  which 

*^^MioB  occupied.    In  this  place  we  can  only 

**^|aeral]y,  that  a  continued  and  regular  im- 

^M  ifl  grace  and  lightness  of  form,  and  a 

^WdBorcbvish  profusion  of  minute  and  ela- 

y—ttul,  will  be  found  to  form  the  leading 

2>J^tics  of  that  progress  in  England,  during 

*^«fthe  period  in  question. 

'^ilGiiter,  as  may  be  understood  from  what 


has  been  already  stated,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  the  longer  bar  forming  the  choir  and  nave  of 
the  church,  lying,  as  usual,  east  and  west,  and  the 
shorter,  called  the  transept,  north  and  south.  Over 
the  centre  of  the  building,  supported  on  four  mas- 
sive pillars,  rises  a  grand  tower  to  the  height  of 
213  feet  from  the  floor.  This  is  said  to  be  only 
a  portion  of  the  altitude  origiiudly  designed  by 
the  architect,  who  intended  to  surmount  this 
stone  erection  by  a  steeple  of  wood  covered  with 
lead,  had  he  not  been  deterred  by  a  fear  lest  the 
foundation  should  prove  insufficient  to  sustain  so 
great  a  weight.  Over  the  west  end  of  the  building 
are  two  other  towers  or  steeples  rising  to  the  height 
of  196  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  building, 
from  east  to  west  is  524^  feet,  and  that  of  the  tran- 
sept, from  north  to  south,  222.  The  length  of  the 
choir  is  157^  feet,  and  its  breadth  46^ ;  in  addition 
to  which  the  east  end  of  the  choir  contains  a  cha- 
pel behind  the  altar  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  mak- 
ing an  entire  length  of  222  feet.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  261  feet ;  its  breadth  (including  the  aisles), 
109 ;  and  its  height,  99.  These  measurements  (with 
the  exception  of  the  height  of  the  towers  at  the 
west  end,  which  is  not  given  in  that  work)  are  taken 
from  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon  An* 
glicanum,  by  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Bandinel,  in  six  vols, 
folio,  London,  1830. 

York  Minster  has  not  the  advantage  of  standing 
upon  a  height ;  yet  its  enormous  mass  makes  it  a 
conspicuous  object  from  a  great  distance,  and  no- 
thing can  be  grander  or  more  imposing  than  the  as- 
pect which  its  lofty  buttresses  and  grey  towers 
present  as  they  are  seen  rising  over  the  surrounding 
houses  of  the  city,  which  look  like  the  structures 
of  a  more  pigmy  generation  beneath  the  gigantic 
and  venerable  pile.  Excepting  on  the  north  side 
where  an  open  space  of  considerable  extent  has 
been  formed  by  clearing  away  the  old  archiepisco- 
pal  palace,  it  is  every  where  dosely  encompassed  by 
other  buildings,  several  of  which  approach  within  a 
few  yards  of  its  walls.  There  is  scarcely,  there- 
fore a  spot  from  which  any  one  of  its  fronts  can  be 
completely  or  satisfactorily  seen;  except  from  a 
distance,  where,  of  course,  only  the  upper  parts  of 
the  building  are  visible.  The  formation  of  a  large 
open  square  around  the  noble  old  edifice,  so  that 
the  whole  might  be  viewed  as  perfectly  as  the  north 
side,  would  exhibit  the  gigantic  pile  in  all  its  sur- 
passing magnificence.  For  the  present  the  grandeur 
of  the  Minster  must  be  sought  for  principidly  in  its 
interior.  The  effect  of  the  whole  prolonged  and 
lofty  extent,  as  seen  on  entering  from  the  great 
west  door,  is  perhaps  as  sublime  as  any  ever  pro- 
duced by  architecture.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  rich  illumination  of  a  setting  sun, 
the  impressions  of  awe,  and  veneration,  and  we  may 
add  delight,  produced  upon  the  mind  by  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  this  wonderful  building,  are  per- 
haps superior  in  intensity  to  the  effects  of  any  other 
work  of  man's  hands.  We  doubt  whether  the 
finest  Grecian  temple  could  ever  so  touch  the  hid- 
den springs  of  enthusiasm  in  our  nature.  The  choir 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  stone  screen  ;  but  this 
ornamental  partition  is  so  low  as  not  to  intercept  the 
view  of  the  portion  of  the  roof  beyond,  nor  **  the 
dim  religious  light  '*  streaming  from  the  magnificent 
"  storied  window "  that  fills  the  east  end  of  the 
building.  This  screen  and  the  great  east  window 
are  two  of  the  proudest  ornaments  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  former  is  a  work  in  the  very  richest 
style  of  ornamental  carving ;  and  fortunately  it  is 
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in  almot^  perfect  preserration.  It  it  divided  into 
compartments  by  fifteen  niches,  which  contain  the 
stataes  of  the  English  kings  from  the  Conqueror  to 
Henry  the  VI.,  inclusive.  The  pUce  of  the  Ust 
mentioned  monarch  used  to  be  occupied  by  a  figure 
of  James  I.,  which  it  is  said  was  substituted  for 
that  of  Henry,  after  the  latter  had  been  displaced 
in  consequence  of  the  disposition  manifested  by  the 
people  to  pay  it  a  sort  of  idolatrous  reverence,  in 
memory  of  the  holy  king.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  there  was  no  danger  of  their  falling  into 
the  same  excess  of  observance  towards  James's 
effigy.  James,  however  was  not  many  years  ago 
taken  down  from  a  situation  where  he  was  cer- 
tainly out  of  place,  and  a  new  statue  of  Henry, 
carved  by  a  York  sculptor,  put  in  the  niche.  The 
great  east  window  is  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  75  feet 
in  height  by  32  in  breadth.  It  is  formed  of  above 
200  compartments  of  painted  glass.  According  to 
Mr  Britton,  in  his  **  Cathedral  Antiquities,"  the 
figures  are  generally  from  two  feet  two  to  two  feet 
four  inches  in  height.  The  heads  in  particular  are 
man^  of  them  drawn  with  exquisite  beauty.  The 
fiibrication  of  this  noble  specimen  of  art  was  begun 
in  1405,  by  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  whose 
agreement  was  to  complete  it  in  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  to  have  a  salary  of  four  shil- 
lings a  week,  with  100  shillings  additional  per  an- 
num, and  £10  more  on  finishing  the  work,  if  it 
should  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers. 

Attached  to  the  northern  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral b  the  Chapter  House,  an  octsgonal  building 
with  a  conical  roof,  the  interior  of  which  consists  of 
one  apartment  of  great  magnificence.  It  is  63  feet 
in  diameter  and  67  feet  10  inches  in  height,  the 
arched  roof  being  supported  without  pillars. 
Around  are  aranged  the  stidls,  forty-four  in  number, 
formed  of  the  finest  marble,  and  having  their  cano- 
pies sustained  by  slender  columns.  A  window  oc- 
cupies each  of  the  eight  sides,  except  that  in  which 
is  the  entry  from  the  transept. 

York  Minster  contains  a  good  many  tombs,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  beauty ;  but  these  we  can- 
not here  attempt  to  describe.  Among  the  curiosi- 
ties  preserved  in  the  vestry  we  can  notice  only  the 
ancient  chair,  said  to  have  been  used  at  the  corona- 
tion  of  some  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  on  which  the 
archbishop  is  still  on  some  occasions  accustomed  to 
seat  himself,  and  the  famous  bom  of  Ulphus,  one  of 
the  most  curious  relics  of  Saxon  antiauity  which 
have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  A  learned  dis- 
sertadon  respecting  this  horn,  by  Mr  Samuel  Gale, 
may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Arcfutolo- 
gia.  It  was  presented  to  the  cathedral  by  Ulphus, 
a  lord  of  Deira,  whose  drinking  horn  it  probably 
had  been,  along  with  and  in  testimonv  and  confir- 
mation of  a  grant  of  certain  lands,  still  said  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  Chapter,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Terra  Ulphi.  They  lie  a  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  city.  The  horn  which  is  in  perfect 
preservation  is  of  ivory,  and  among  other  Mulpture 
on  the  outside  is  ornamented  with  figures  of  two 
griffins,  a  lion,  a  unicorn,  and  some  dogs  and  trees, 
cut  in  bas-relief.  Mr  Gale  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
probably  presented  by  Ulphus  soon  after  the  death 
.  of  king  Canute,  which  took  place  a.  d.  1036.  The 
horn  was  carried  away  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  long  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
celebrated  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  by  whose  son 
Henry  it  was  restored  to  the  cathednd  in  1675. 

York  Minster,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  very 
nearly  destroyed,  on  the  2d  of  February,  18*29,  by 


the  act  of  an  insane  individual^  Jo 
who  died  lately  under  confinoaeat.  TUs  p«n«. 
having  concealed  himaelf  in  the  choir  thtt  im/> 
the  preceding  evening,  contrived  to  kiadlc  sir- 
in  that  part  ii  the  building,  which  was  not  ducv 
vered  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  monua^.  By  tfai 
time  the  wood  work  of  the  choir  was  ewy  «W^ 
in  a  blaze ;  but  by  great  exertioM,  aa^  etfent£  i 
by  sawing  throng  the  beams  of  the  rooCsad  *lk« 
ing  it  to  hXL  upon  the  fames  below,  the  ooaii«Tv 
tion  was  in  a  few  boors  subdued.  The  dMsvi 
done  consisted  in  the  entire  destnictioa  of  the  Kb  < 
of  the  choir,and  of  the  222  feet  of  roof  by  wikh  tba 
part  of  the  building  was  covered.  The  ofpa  om 
the  screen  was  also  destroyed,  but  the  sata  n«ij 
escaped  uninjured.  A  public  sobscriptioQ  wv  a. 
mediately  commenced  for  the  repair  (jf  a  lost  vin 
was  justly  considered  a  natsooal  one,  and  thi  tm 
of  £50,000  was  collected  within  two  Booths.  TV 
task  of  effecting  the  restoration  was  romntttr^  *f 
Mr  Smirke  ;  and  the  work  was  admirably  eoa)p>*W 
by  1833.  "The  scrupulous  care  with  which  tk  rr 
storation  has  been  accomplished,  so  as  to  fvnrn* 
every  detail  of  the  building,  b  highly  crr^abt<  *i 
the  architect  and  his  employers.  The  roo^  hm  Wr « 
executed  in  teak,  and  the  carved  work  of  tW  <u* 
in  oak.  With  the  exception  that  the  choir  Iaai 
cleaner  and  fresher  than  formerly,  a  persoa  sur 
quainted  with  its  destruction  would  he  ansUr  *j 
perceive  any  change.  The  organ,  oae  of  th»  i*f«r 
m  Europe,  was  destroyed,  and  another  is  W-.-^ 
erected  in  its  place.  Even  in  an  unfiaishtd  »'ri 
this  appears  to  be  a  grand  instnimeat;  mi  «'J 
calculated  for  those  fine  choral  services,  whirk  vi 
heard  with  more  effect  in  York  Miiistcr,  t^  ta  *i\ 
other  cathedraL 

YORK  (formerly  called  roroalo);  the  (Byiti:^ 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  north-west  side  of  IsLr  <>» 
tario;lon.70o20'W.;lat.43oS3'N.  Them«:» 
tion  is  about  3000.  It  is  handsomely  httH  T^ 
public  buildings  are  a  govemment-boase,  a  haaw  \ 
assembly  for  the  provincial  patbaoseat,  a  co»H 
house,  a  jail,  various  buildings  for  poblir  att^ 
and  houses  of  worship.  About  a  mile  fivn  tV 
town  are  the  barracks  for  the  troops  aswDy  <■ 
tioned  here,  and  other  buildings  properiy  sffr^s>i 
ing  to  such  an  establishment.  The  hatisv  J 
nearly  circular,  formed  by  a  very  narrow  ^fmm*A 
which  encloses  a  beautiful  basin  aboat  one  m^  ^ 
a  half  in  circuit,  and  capable  of  ooataiaiag  ia  h-^ 
rity,  a  great  number  of  vessds.  The  tow*  i>  i« 
lightfuUy  situated,  the  climate  is  mild,  and  the  t>-  v 
and  harbour  are  sheltered  by  high  lands.  U  17^ 
this  town  contained  only  a  solitary  Infiaa  w^ 


YORK ;  a  short  and  navigable  river  of  WtpM 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pamonky  and  Ib^J 
pony.  It  flows  into  the  Chesapeake  opfottte  \ 
cape  Charles. 

YORK,  Fredkeic,  duke  of,  second  son  of  G<«n 
III.,  was  bom  at  Buckingham  hottsc,  to  1763  1 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  prince- hiih<T 
Osnabrflck,  in  Hanover ;  in  1767,  was  invested  wtl 
the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  cho«-i 
companion  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  tiartrr 
1771.  In  the  literary  part  ot  his  edocaUos,  W  « 
associated  with  hu  elder  brother,  to  who«  W  ( 
ways  continued  to  be  much  attached;  sad  H 
direction  of  the  studies  of  the  two  princes  w  ••< 
cessively  confided  to  doctor  Markliaa,  aftmiti 
archbishop  of  York,  assisted  by  doctor  Jarksm  tt 
to  doctor  Uurd,  bishop  of  LichficW.     Prisev  F.i 
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dairkm  destined  for  the  military  profetsion,  and, 
\t  1711  Urio^  becD  appointed  a  brevet-colonel  in 
(WiDfiA  ferrice,  be  set  off  for  tbe  continent, 
ud,  Ag  risitiiif  Hanover,  proceeded  to  Ber- 
Ia«  to  iady  tbe  tactics  of  his  profession  in 
IW  tM  of  the  great  Frederic.  Boring  bis 
t^Mt;  k  wts  appointed  colonel  of  tbe  Cold- 
>4iaBpnrds,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-ge- 
uai  Md,  m  1784,  was  created  duke  of  York 
iWiluy  in  Great  Britain,  and  earl  of  Ulster  in 
IrdM.  ia  1787,  be  took  bis  seat  in  tbe  bouse  of 
^tm,  od  io  tbe  debates  on  tbe  regency,  at  the 
dM  gf  tbe  following  year,  made  his  first  speech  in 
pAmeuL  In  1789,  a  duel  took  place  between 
tk  dske  sod  eolonel  Lennox,  afterwards  duke  of 
fikiaoad,  wbo  bad  required  from  bis  royal  bigb- 
■«•■  aplssation  or  retractation  of  an  observation 
mk  b)r  the  latter.  Tbe  duke  not  complying  with 
tit  K^siotioB,  but  expressing  bis  willingness  to 
tint  tbe  privileges  of  his  rank,  a  meeting  took 
pba  01  Wimbledon  common.  Tbe  word  being 
fm  to  fire,  colonel  Lennox  obeyed,  and  bis  ball 
pati  tbe  hdr  of  tbe  duke,  who  nred  bis  pistol  in 
tk  v;  sad  tbe  affair  terminated  without  any  per- 
«tti  isjiirj  to  tbe  combatants.  la  1791,  tbe  duke 
sT  Tsck  snrried  the  eldest  daughter  of  Frederic 
WjQiaB.  bisg  of  Prussia.  This  union  was  tbe 
lOBlt  of  politieBl  anangements ;  and,  after  a  few 
jcn,  t  Mpsfidoa  took  place,  arising  from  circum- 
anal vbieh  did  not  imply  any  impropriety  of 
vaUtt  M  tbe  part  of  tbe  duchess,  whose  death 
«cc«n4  is  1820.  On  his  marriage,  the  duke  of 
toik  neetved  ta  augmentation  of  bis  income, 
vfaicb  cMtd  it  to  £35,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  tbe 
rcTcisi  cf  tbt  bishopric  of  Osnabriick.  In  1793, 
bu  rojilbiflBess  was  sent  to  Flanders  at  the  head 
■^  «  Britia  anny,  to  oppose  the  French.  Valen- 
ooMi  ■nadered  to  tbe  troops  under  his  com- 
■■■iiiJ/S6;  and,  on  the  22d  of  August,  be  sat 
dns  bdwf  Dankirk,  but  was  speedily  obliged,  by 
At  VitaA,  to  retire.  In  the  campaign  of  1794, 
I'^cb^pi  bsriag  taken  the  command  of  tbe  French 
nj,  tbst  of  tbe  duke,  with  bis  German  allies, 
Aer  aperiescing  various  reverses,  retreated  into 
Vfl^baba;  sad  in  April,  1795,  the  remnant  of 
^  Biicidi  army  returned  back  to  England.  In 
■^■ry  sf  tbe  same  jear,  tbe  duke  of  York  was 
^pntcd  conmaader-in-chief.     In  1799,  be  was 

r'l  captojred  sgainst  tbe  French  in  Holland ;  but 
cneditioQ  terminated  with  a  truce,  one  condi- 
I  >Mtf  vlicb  was  tbe  liberation  of  8000  French 
«i  Ditcb  prisoners  of  war  in  England.     This  ex- 
l>ttsi  tennaated  tbe  services  of  tbe  duke  of 
miB  tbe  field,  in  the  course  of  which  be  proved 
^^tf  wboUy  uaequal  to  his  station.     In  1809, 
•W  Wsrdle,  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  charged 
*^  with  having  suffered  a  female  favourite, 
^>t  Ihry  Anne  Cbrke,  to  influence  him  in  tbe 
y^  of  ooountssions  io  the  army.     The  evidence 
^bt  fanrsrd  showed  that  promotion  bad  been 
2*^  ^  persons  recommended  by  this  woman, 
^.Mdt  a  tiaflk  of  such  transactions ;  but  as 
yy  eecarred  to  implicate  the  duke  of  York 
|g%»  tbe  corrupt  transactions  between  Mrs 
^^■d  the  persons  to  whom  she  sold  ber  ser- 
*J%Waif  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  eighty-two, 
**JM  against  tbe  proposed  genend  inquiry 
,  lll^''*'^  coaduct  as  commander-in-chief.    His 
'   yl^ihiiij,  however,  thought  proper  to  resign 
UJMs  which,  about  two  years  after,  he  was 
'   22*'  by  tbe  prinoe-regent,  with  little  or  no 
1   •^^^  m  tbe  part  of  tbe  public.     This  circum- 


stance produced  in  the  duke  a  redoubled  attention 
to  bis  duties.  From  that  time  he  exercised  the 
most  rigid  impartiality  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
motion, and  the  humblest  petition  was  sure  of  at- 
tention; the  rights  and  comforts  of  the  soldier 
were  studiously  attended  to ;  and,  without  relaxing 
necessary  discipline,  some  of  its  more  odious  and 
dispensable  rigours  were  discountenanced.  Upon 
the  whole,  both  in  a  moral  and  a  social,  as  well  as 
in  a  military  sense,  the  British  army  owes  much  to 
the  exertions  of  this  prince,  whose  rank  and  influ- 
ence enabled  him  to  effect  improvements  which 
equally  good  intentions,  without  such  advantages, 
might  have  failed  to  secure.  Among  the  future 
circumstances  of  his  public  life  was  his  appointment 
to  the  post  of  keeper  for  the  person  of  his  father, 
in  1818,  to  which  post  was  annexed  a  salary  of 
£10,000  per  annum.  The  last  speech  of  tbe  duke 
of  York,  in  parliament,  >vas  against  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  amounted  to  this,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  that  measure,  sboiUd  he  be  called  on  to 
rdgn.  Not  long  after  this  event,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  dropsy  in  the  chest,  which  after  long  and 
protracted  suffering,  ultimately  proved  fatal  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1827. 

YORK  (Henet  Stuart),  Caedinal  of.  See 
Stuart,  Hemy, 

YORK ;  count  von  Wartenburg,  Prussian  field- 
marshal,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German 
generals  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon.  (See  Bus- 
Mtan^German  fTar.)  He  fought  in  America  on  the 
side  of  tbe  British  during  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  here  became  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
light  troops,  which  be  afterwards  introduced,  with 
improvements,  into  tbe  Prussian  army.  He  was 
made  a  colonel  in  1806,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  skilful  manoeuvres  during  the  disastrous  state  of 
the  Prussian  army  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  In 
1808,  when  the  Prussian  army  was  reorganized,  he 
was  made  mi^or-general  and  inspector  of  all  the 
light  troops.  In  1812,  he  was  one  of  tbe  oflScers 
of  the  Prussian  auxiliary  corps  of  20,000  men,  un- 
der  general  Grawert,  which,  with  the  Polish,  Ba- 
varian and  Westphalian  troops,  formed  the  tenth 
corpa  under  tbe  command  of  Macdonald,  and  was 
destined  to  cover  tbe  left  wing  of  the  French  army, 
and  to  operate  against  Riga.  When  general  Gra- 
wert laid  down  the  command,  on  account  of  his  ill 
health,  general  York  became  commander  of  the 
Prussian  corps.  When  Napoleon  ordered  tbe  re- 
treat of  tbe  tenth  corps  to  the  Memel,  York  com- 
manded tbe  third  column,  which  left  Mitau,  Dec. 
20,  followed  by  tbe  Russians,  under  general  Wit- 
genstein  and  Paulucd,  wbo  entered  Memel,  while 
their  van  extended  along  the  Memel.  Thus  the 
situation  of  general  York  was  critical ;  but  it  was 
less  for  this  reason  than  on  account  of  the  political 
situation  of  Europe,  that  be  concluded  the  well- 
known  convention  of  Dec.  90,  1812,  according  to 
which  the  Prussian  corps  separated  from  the  French 
army,  and  assumed  a  neutral  position. — See  Seyd- 
litz*s  Journal  of  the  Pnutian  Force$  in  the  Cam' 

paign  of  1812  (Berlin,  1823,  in  German) The 

king  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  express  disapproba- 
tion of  this  step ;  but  the  attitude  which  was  soon 
assumed  by  the  whole  kingdom  showed  that  it  was 
in  reality  agreeable  to  the  government.  The  step 
was  bold,  and  entirely  on  the  general's  responsibi- 
lity, and  became  a  measure  of  great  consequence. 
After  his  corps,  which  was  much  dtminiabed  in 
number,  had  been  re-enforced  in  Prussia,  general 
York  led  it  to  the  Elbe,  and  obtained  a  victory  at 
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Otnigkow,  April  5,  1813,  oyer  the  army  of  the 
viceroy  of  Italy.  General  York  was  eocaged 
in  the  battles  of  LUtseii  and  Bautzen  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  day  before  the  latter 
action,  at  Weiisig,  by  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
forces  under  Sebsstiani,  five  times  more  numerous 
than  his  own.  After  the  armistice  concluded  in 
that  memorable  year,  his  troops  formed  the  first 
corps  of  the  Prussian  army,  and,  being  united  with 
the  Silesian  army  under  Bliicher,  shared  in  the 
victory  on  the  Katzbach,  August  26.  October 
3,  he  gained  a  victory  over  Bertrand,  near  War- 
tenburg,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Silesian 
corps  was  enabled  to  cross  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe.  From  this  achievement  he  received 
the  title  count  York  von  Wartenburg.  In  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  he  defeated  Marmont  at  Mockem, 
Oct.  16.  He  fought  at  Montmirail,  Feb.  II,  1814. 
General  Sacken  had  too  hastily  risked  an  engage- 
ment with  Napoleon,  which  was  likely  to  result  in 
his  destruction,  when  general  York  appeared,  and 
enabled  Sacken  to  escape,  though  with  great  loss. 
In  the  battle  of  Laon,  March  9,  he  did  great  ser- 
vice, volunteering,  with  general  Kleist,  to  conduct 
a  nocturnal  attack,  which  destroyed  the  corps  of 
Marmont  and  Arrighi,  and  gave  a  decisive  turn  to 
the  battle.  After  the  peace,  he  received  a  con- 
siderable grant,  and  was  made  commanding  general 
in  Silesia  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen.  His  son 
was  wounded  several  times  in  the  cavalry  action 
near  Versailles,  July  1,  1815,  and  died  a  few  days 
after — a  circumstance  which  affected  general  York 
so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  retire  Kom  service. 
May  5,  1821,  he  was  made  field-marshal-generaL 
He  died  Oct  4, 1830. 

YORRE,  Philip,  first  earl  of  Hardvncke,  and 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  in  1680, 
at  Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where  his  father 
practised  as  an  attorney,  and  brought  up  his  son  to 
the  higher  branch  of  his  own  profession.  He  was 
placed  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and,  being  called  to 
the  bar  in  1714,  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a 
counsel.  In  six  years'  time,  the  interest  of  lord 
chancellor  Parker  procured  him  the  office  of  solici- 
tor-general, in  which  capacity  he  displayed  great 
proiessional  knowledge  and  eloquence,  as  well  as 
unbending  integrity.  Four  years  after,  he  was 
made  attorney-general,  and,  on  the  resignation  of 
lord  King,  in  1733,  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  king  s  bench,  with  the  barony  of  Hardwicke. 
On  the  decease  of  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  in  1737, 
lord  Hardwicke  was  elevated  to  the  woolsack,  and, 
during  the  long  course  of  twenty  years  in  whidi  he 
presided  in  the  equity  courts,  acquitted  himself  with 
so  much  ability,  judgment  and  integrity,  that  only 
three  of  his  decisions  were  ever  called  m  question ; 
and  even  all  of  these  were,  on  appeal,  confirmed  by 
the  upper  house.  In  1754,  a  patent  was  issued 
from  the  crown,  advancing  him  to  the  rank  of  an 
earl ;  two  years  after  whidi  he  resigned  the  seals, 
and  retired  from  public  life.  Lord  Hardwicke  died 
in  1764.  He  was  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the 
Spectator.  His  early  professional  work  is  an  equity 
treatise,  entitled  the  Legal  Judicature  in  Chancery 
stated. 

YORKINOS.     See  Ouerrtro. 

YORKSHIRE;  the  largest  county  in  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Westmorland  and  Dur- 
ham, on  the  east  by  the  Oennan  ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  river  Humber  and  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Chester :  and  on 
the  west  by  I^ancashire  and  Westmorland.     Froir  j 


the  latter  counties  it  is  diieiy  separiled  hf  Ufa 
and  moorlands,  which  have  been  \tmmk  tW  Lf. 
Ibh  Apennines,  and  its  nortbcra  border  hit  ■ 
formed  throughout  by  the  river  Tees.  Its  citn» 
length  from  east  to  west  b  96  Bfles,  its  ataat 
br«iidth  from  north  to  south,  86,  and  its  dmair-- 
ence  above  380.  Yorkshire  b  divided  bto  fbv* 
districts,  named,  from  their  relative  sJlMtipi,  ttr 
North,  West,  and  East  Ridings. 

The  North  Riding  includes  all  that  part  of  Ar 
county  extending  froin  the  shore  of  tW  Gcraa 
ocean  to  the  border  of  Westmorland,  tmA  tt^amti 
on  the  south  from  the  East  Riding  by  tW  ri«tn 
Hartford  and  Derwent,  by  the  Ouse,  trim  tW  A>*- 
stey  of  York,  and  partly  by  the  latter  ntrt  mi  ^ 
the  Ure  from  the  West  Ri^ng.  the  rnMisdiiofUr 
boundary-line  being  imaginary.  The  acspeosstcf  th» 
Riding,  nrom  Scarborough  nearly  to  the  noath  of'-t 
Tees,  b  bold  and  rocky,  the  diA  rbtog  ftom  43X%  * 
ISO  feet,  and  at  Stoope  Brow,  about  sewa  »in 
south  of  Whitby,  the  height  b  not  1cm  tkaa  680  kr 
The  surftce  generally  rbes  rapidly,  from  tW  ikm 
towards  the  interior,  to  about  the  height  of  «v 
feet,  at  which  level  is  a  consaderahle  catteat  d  fit*- 
tile  soil.  Further  inland  the  hiUs  be«oat  Wtir 
till  they  reach  the  elevated  tract  called  the  Esittft 
Moorlands,  which,  however,  are  isicneet«<  W 
several  fine  and  fertile  vales.  Near  tbe  horden  i. 
thb  district  some  of  tlie  heights  cowm»iidacyf< 
extensive  prospects,  and  here  b  the  movatm  olM 
Roseberry  Topping,  a  noted  kadowrk,  1090  inrt 
high.  North-westward  of  these  niouBtsiss  ii  t>f 
vale  of  Cleveland,  a  fertile  district,  bovadcd  «•  *^ 
north  by  the  river  Tees.  Part  of  tfae  cxIrMit' 
vale  of  York  b  comprised  within  the  North  Ri^. 
lying  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Movk^^ 
The  btter  are  of  mudi  greater  elevatieo  9ai  d  % 
bolder  character  than  the  former,  b«t  iat«virf*ri 
by  a  multitude  of  fertile  vales,  watered  by  rir# 
rous  streams. 

The  West  Riding,  whidi  b  by  mod  fW  hrtv< 
of  the  three,  incluues  all  the  southern  part  «i  'v\ 
county  eastward  of  the  river  Ouse,  hj  which  s  ri 
divided  from  the  East  Riding.  It  exhibits  coanArr. 
able  diversity  of  surface,  but  consists  priaciisfi;  i^ 
three  districts.  That  part  which  b  iadaded  wi£k*i 
the  vale  of  York  is  level  and  marshy,  cxesfc  t«  i 
few  places  where  there  are  low  saadhilh.  1 1^ 
more  central  parts  of  thb  Riding  ooimssC  of  gf«*> 
eminences,  exhibiting  much  fine  aocncry.  TV 
western  and  north-western  parts  are  ragfid  m 
mountainous,  here  being  some  of  the  lolUesC  *0«H 
tains  of  South  Britain,  particularly  Ingkberoar 
and  Whamside.  Interspersed  among  these  Wi|i*| 
are  several  picturesque  and  beauti&l  vatbjv  t^J 
most  extensive  of  which  are  tbose  of  WharfcAsJ^ 
Nidderdale,  and  the  vale  of  the  Aire.  In  tW  »iirt^ 
west  part  of  the  Riding  b  the  district  of  Crm^ 
where  are  several  small  lakes,  o«»e  of  wkic^  ca'>| 
Malham  Water,  b  situated  on  a  lofty  bmot. 

The  East  Riding,  the  landward  bor4cra  of  «k  «! 
have  been  already  spedfied,  b  bounded  oa  Ikr  rJ 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  HsMber.  t  tt 
district  is  not  only  smaller  than  tbe  two  preref'- 
but  its  characteristic  features  are  iho  less  strvst 
marked.  The  central  part  of  the  Riifiag^  fnm  wm 
to  south,  called  the  Wolds,  consists  of  a  lofty  rv^ 
of  chalk-bills,  extending  from  the  basks  r4  ti 
Humber,  westward  of  Hull,  to  the  viciiiity  of  >r 
Malton,  on  the  Derwent,  and  tbenee  eaftwmn! 
the  German  Ocear,  where  they  tcrnitnate  tn  • 
1of>y  promontory  of  Flamboroogh  Hc«4.     T«  : 
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v^ilong  tlie  coftst,  tbe  sttrface  in  general  is  flat 

uimtAft  and  near  Hornsea  is  a  lake  called  Horn.' 

■illtc    This  tract  terminates  in  the  low  narrow 

MW  cdled  Spam  Head,  westward  of  which  is 

%nk  Uutd,  consisting  of  fertile  meadowland, 

MB)f  iOOO  icres  in  extent,  which  has  been  chiefly 

■vwed  from  the  sea  since  the  beginning  of  the 

mcrteeoth  century.     The  western  part  of  this 

liiw,  ntosUy  termed  the  Levels,  is  a  fruitful  tract, 

liltSe  scenery  is  tame  and  uninteresting.     The 

iMtcj  of  York,  situated  between  the  three  Ridings, 

Ad^  ooaparatively  inconsiderable  in  the  point  of 

iitt,  ny  be  r^arded  as  constituting  a  fourth  dis- 

tiiddiTiiion.    It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 

(kic  Ridiqgs,  and  is  divided  from  the  North  Rid- 

ii^by  the  rivers  Kid  and  Ouse,  from  the  East  Rid- 

hf  ly  tlie  hitter  river,  and  from  the  West  Riding 

yosdinUy  by  the  Wharfe.    The  Ainstey  was  an- 

«8tly  a  forest,  and  in  the  character  of  its  surface 

aiicaicry  it  corresponds  with  the  other  parts  of 

HifaleofYork. 

Tbe  riferi  of  this  county  are  numerous.  They 
bpttial  rise  in  the  mountainous  borders  of  the 
M^,  <m  every  side  except  towards  the  sea,  and 
■iliBf  u  their  ttreama  flow  toward  the  centre, 
Gb  &  reins  of  a  spreading  leaf,  at  length  termi- 
adtio  one  main  trunk,  which  opens  into  the  estu- 
vy  tf  tic  Bomber.  The  most  important  of  these 
rifcn  are  the  Northern  Quae,  the  Swale,  the  Ure, 
At  Wbarfe,  the  Derwent,  the  Aire,  the  Calder, 
teBoOfOr  Dun,  and  the  Rother;  besides  which 
tbiTMidcirti  the  northern  border  of  the  county, 
aai^  L'bble,  which  soon  passes  into  Lancashire, 
^itiMvce  in  the  western  mountains  of  this 
covlj.  Tkere  are  several  small  streams,  which 
rina  tic  Bortliem  part  of  the  county  and  fell  into 
^  Tcei  Among  those  which  empty  themselves 
iaacUj  into  the  sea  is  the  Eske,  which  has  its 
itvce  m  the  eastern  moorlands,  and,  passing  east- 
w<  otera  the  German  ocean  at  Whitby. 

^^  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  Yorkshire,  the 
«itof  the  North  Riding  is  chiefly  of  brownish  clay 
■'ban,  aad  the  hills  along  the  coast,  abound  with 
"^pBiceoM  schistoSy  or  alum  shale.  In  the  district 
tf  Qcveland  the  sdl  is  a  fertile  day  and  fine  red 
;  Vii  and  in  the  Ainstey  of  York  its  composition  is 
^■iiUe;  but  it  is  generally  fertile.  Swaledale  con- 
I  te  very  rich  hmd,  while  the  eastern  moorlands 
■B  eorcred  with  morasses,  peat-bogs,  or  loose 
2^  In  the  West  Riding  the  soil  varies  in  qua- 
%  froB  a  deep  strong  day,  or  loam,  to  barren 
gUvth.  In  the  Wolds  of  the  East  Riding  are 
WW  teres  of  sheep-walks,  the  soil  of  which  is  a 
yiraycny  loam ;  and  near  the  borders  of  the 
■■*»  is  found  strong  day-loam,  remarkable  for 
*Mhty.  Iq  the  North  Riding,  a  considerable 
pisf  the  vale  tif  York,  and  the  district  between 
Md  the  aea,  M  under  tillage.  That  portion  of 
J^^eit  Riding  extending  westward  from  the 
"^Onne  to  Lee^  Wakefield,  and  Rotherharo, 
jMi^l^aeipally  of  arable  land,  but  little  of  which 
grf  in  other  parU  of  the  Riding.     In  the  East 

SMf  Bost  of  the  land  in  the  Wolds  is  under  til- 
■daloo  about  one-third  of  the  land  in  Holder- 
--  ff^^^^fioAin,  but  more  in  the  former  than 
Wheat  is  raised  in  many  parts  in  largQ 
the  quality  of  which  is  good,  espedally 
' ;   liarley  is  largely  cultivated  in  the 
^2'*."***  ^  Ryedale,  and  other  parts  of  the 
*?^H.  big  and  bear  are  sometimes  raised ;  ^ 
ywhscnltivated  on  the  lighter  soils,  sometimes,  ' 
^Nfc  with  wheat     Oats  form  a  general  crop  in 
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the  North  and  West  Ridings,  and  in  the  latter  this 
grain  is  frequently  made  into  bread.  Peas  are  chiefly 
raised  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings,  and  beans  on 
the  stronger  soils.  Swedish  and  other  turnips  are 
cultivated  in  various  parts,  and  in  the  East  Riding 
several  kinds  of  cabbages  are  grovinii  for  feeding 
cattle.  The  culture  of  potatoes  is  general,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Ouse,  and  in  Holdemess,  large 
quantities  are  raised  for  exportation  to  London. 
Rape  is  raised  for  seed  in  the  North  and  West  Rid- 
ings, flax  in  several  parts,  woad  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Selby,  mustard  around  York,  and  teasels  in 
the  wapentake  of  Barkstone  Ash,  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing. This  county  has  long  been  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  breed  of  horses,  especially  those  of 
the  North  and  East  Ridings.  The  coach  and  saddle 
horses  are  generally  sold  at  the  fairs  of  Beverley, 
Malton,  York,  and  Howden,  and  distributed  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  often  sent  to  the 
continent.  The  West  Riding  is  famous  for  a  breed 
of  long-homed  cattle,  called  the  Craven  breed ;  but 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  vale  of  York,  and  in 
Cleveland,  the  cattle  are  of  the  short-homed  kind, 
called  the  Teeswater  breed,  known  in  the  south  of 
England  under  the  appellation  of  Holdemess  cattle. 
Sheep  kept  here  are  of  various  kinds :  on  the  Wolds 
those  of  the  South-Down  variety  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  on  the  moors  of  the  West  Riding  is  a  breed 
of  sheep,  supposed  to  be  indigenous,  called  the 
Penistone  breed ;  and  great  numbers  of  Scots  sheep 
are  fed  in  the  low  parts  of  the  county. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Yorkshire  include 
coal,  iron,  and  lead  ores ;  alumstone,  marble,  lime- 
stone, and  alabaster.  In  the  West  Riding  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  coal-fields  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
tending westward  from  aline,  stretching  from  north 
to  south,  between  Ripon  and  TickhUl.  The  coal- 
mines  are  roost  numerous  between  the  rivers  Aire 
and  Calder,  and  to  the  south  about  Bamsley 
and  Shefiield.  Ironstone  is  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  eastern  moorlands,  and  some  strata  of 
this  ore  are  worked  in  the  vidnity  of  Whitby.  At 
Grassington,  in  the  West  Riding,  are  considerable 
lead-mines,  and  there  are  others  in  Swaledale,  Ark- 
endale,  and  other  parts  of  the  western  moorlands. 
Copper-ore  has  been  found  in  the  North  Riding,  at 
Richmond  and  at  Middleton  Tyas,  where  mines 
existed  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
hills  of  Cleveland,  and  the  rocks  on  the  coast  of 
the  North  Riding,  consist  largely  of  strata  of  alu- 
minous slate,  and  near  Whitby,  alum-works  have 
been  long  established.  Marble  occurs  in  the  west- 
era  mountains,  some  of  which  resembles  in  its  veins 
and  texture  the  Derbyshire  marble ;  but  it  is  used 
only  for  making  lime,  or  other  common  purposes. 
Alabaster,  or  gypsum,  is  met  with  in  the  North 
Riding;  and  there  are  quarries  from  which  it  is 
procured  near  Thomton  bridge,  on  the  Swale ;  it 
is  also  found  in  the  other  Ridings.  Near  Knaresbo- 
rough  occurs  a  bed  of  Strontian  earth ;  and  about 
Whitby  are  found  the  fossils  called  comua  ammo- 
nis,  with  some  other  curious  productions  of  a  simi- 
lar kind. 

The  manufactures  of  Yorkshire,  espedally  those 
of  the  West  Riding,  are  of  great  national  import- 
ance. Woollen  cloths  and  stufis,  of  various  descrip- 
tions,  have  long  been  manufactured  in  the  extensive 
district  around  Halifax,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Wake- 
field, and  Huddersfield.  This  manufacture  former- 
ly was  prindpally  confined  to  the  coarser  kinds  of 
cloth,  but  now  broad  doths  and  kers«>ymeres  are 
largely  made;  and,  likewise,  blankets,  carpets, 
K  2 
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baizes,  serges,  shalloons,  camlets,  moreens,  and 
other  articles,  in  great  rariety.  There  are  also 
large  factories  for  making  coarse  linens  and  Man- 
chester cotton  goods.  Sheffield,  from  an  early 
period,  has  been  noted  for  cutlery  and  hardware, 
besides  which  it  has  now  iron  and  brass  founderies. 
Among  the  other  manufactures  of  Yorkshire  may  be 
mentioned  pottery,  bricks,  and  tiles,  hair-cloth, 
tanned  leather,  ropes,  and  sail-cloth.  Hull,  in  this 
county,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  seaports, 
and  the  county  also  contains  the  ports  of  Whitby, 
Scarborough,  Bridlington,  and  Ooole.  The  West 
Riding  is  intersected  hf  several  canals,  for  the  con- 
venience  of  commercial  intercourse  with  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  sea.  Off  the 
coast  are  found  abundance  of  fish  of  various  kinds, 
the  taking  of  which  furnishes  employment  for  an 
industrious  and  hardy  race  of  fishermen,  inbabitaots 
of  sea-side  villages,  who  often  pursue  their  prey  to 
great  distances,  and  furnish  extensive  supplies  of  pro- 
visions for  the  country.  Some  of  the  ports,  espe- 
cially Hull  and  Whitbv,  share  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
Greenland  fishery  and  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic 

Yorkshire  contains  the  city  of  York,  and  the 
boroughs  of  Northallerton,  Beverley,  Borough- 
bridge,  Aldborough,  Hedon,  Kingston-upon-HuU, 
Knaresborougb,  New  Malton,  Pontefract,  Rich- 
mond, Ripon,  Scarborough,  and  Thirsk.  The  mar- 
ket-towns in  Yorkshire  are  Abberford,  Askrigg, 
Barnsley,  Bawtry,  Bedale,  Bingley,  Bradford,  Brid- 
•  lington,  Dewsbury,  Doncaster  (formerly  a  borough), 
Great  Driffield,  Easingwold,  Gisbum,  Goole,  Guis- 
borough,  HalifiuK,  Harewood,  Hawes,  Helmsley, 
Howden,  Huddersfield,  Reighley,  Kirkby  Moorside, 
Leeds,  Leybum,  Masham,  Otley,  Pateley  Bridge, 
Patriiigton,  Penistone,  Pickering,  Pocklington, 
Reeth,  Ripley,  Rotherham,  Sedbergh,  Selby,  Settle, 
Sheffield,  Sherbum,  Skipton,  Snaith,  South  Cave, 
Stokesley,  Tadcaster,  Thome,  Wakefield,  Market 
Weighton,  Wetherby,  Whitby,  and  Yarm ;  besides 
which  may  be  mentioned,  Cawood,  Cottingham, 
Hornsea,  Middleham,  and  Tickhill,  the  markets  of 
which  are  discontinued  or  inconsiderable.  The 
whole  of  this  county  is  within  the  diocese  of  York, 
except  a  part  of  the  North  Riding,  which  belongs 
to  that  of  Chester.  It  consists  of  three  archdea- 
conries in  the  former  diocese,  namely,  that  of  York 
or  the  West  Riding,  that  of  the  East  Riding,  and 
that  of  Cleveland ;  that  part  of  the  county  which 
belongs  to  Chester  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond. Population  of  the  county  in  160 1 ,  887,000 ; 
in  1811,  1,019.200  i  in  1821,  1.173,187;  in  1831. 
1,371,296. 

YORRTOWN ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entrv,  and 
capital  of  York  county,  Vhginia,  on  the  south  side 
of  York  river,  twenty-nine  miles  north-west  of 
Norfolk.  York  river  ^ords,  at  this  town,  the  best 
harbour  in  Virginia ;  but  it  has  not  become  a  place 
of  large  population  or  extensive  trade.  Yorktown 
is  famous  for  the  capture  of  lord  Comwallis  and  his 
army  by  the  Americans  under  general  Washington, 
October  19,  1781.  The  whole  number  of  the  pri- 
soners amounted  to  7107.  This  was  the  last  con- 
siderable battle  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame- 
rican contest  for  independence. 

YOUGHAL ;  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  situated  on  Uie  estuary  of  the  Black-water, 
154  miles  south-west  from  Dublin.  The  harbour 
is  deep  within,  but  obstructed  at  the  entrance  by  a 
bar,  denying  admission  to  lai^  ships,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  great  superiority  of  Cork  harbour. 


reduce  the  traffic  of  thb  port  to  a  nert 
trade.  Large  quantities  of  grmn  are  shipped  Imic, 
at  a  very  inconvenient  quay,  and  Cork  is  wmpfht4 
with  good  building-bricks  from  this  vidvty.  TW 
convenience  of  its  situation  fiir  bathia^  a^d  the 
agreeable  character  of  the  strand,  have  reaJcrgd  thi» 
a  place  of  fashionable  resort  in  the  squBmei-arai— 
Population  of  the  town  between  8  and  IOjOOOl 

YOUNG,  A&TUOE,  a  distinguished  afwicaltaral 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Arthur  Young,  a  pw  to  ■<■  j 
of  Canterbury,  and  bom  in  1741.  He 
apprenticeship  to  a  wine  mcrdiant ;  Iwt  oa 
ing  into  the  possession  of  his  pateraal  caC^4 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  he  became  a  fivmcr,  and 
verished  himself  by  experimentt.  After  i 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  conduct  a  fisrai,  W  dater- 
mined  to  examine  the  mode  of  cnltivatiaa 
in  different  parts  of  England.  In  1770,  be 
lished  the  Farmer's  Calendar,  cootaioinf  tW  B»m 
ness  neoessanr  to  be  performed  oo  the  varioaa  Ki»te 
of  Farms  dunng  every  Month  in  the  Year  (Stk  cd^ 
4  vols.,  8vo.,  1812),  and,  in  17B4,  began  tW  pvU- 
cation  of  his  Annals  of  Agriculture  {¥Hh  voL,  m 
1804)-^  work  which  bad  the  OMst  imporimmt,  a* 
fluence  upon  the  art  of  agriculture  b  Fnglawd^  aad 
of  which  a  considerable  portion  was  tranalafcid  ivto 
French,  under  the  auspices  of  the  govcni— it.  im 
1789,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  »r«l« 
erected  board  of  agriculture,  with  a  salary  af  XODP 
a-year.  Young  not  only  visited  and  fTswifd^  wst^ 
great  attention,  the  different  counties  of  Emf^tmd 
and  Ireland,  but  also  made  several  toars  «■  tkm 
continent,  for  the  purpose  of  becoou&g  acqvsmtsd 
with  the  agricultural  processes  in  difemt  «wa 
tries.  He  became  blind  some  years  before  Ua  duaih, 
which  happened  on  the  20th  Feb.,  I830.  4>f  k* 
numerous  works,  we  can  niention  onljr  thm  mm 
dpal : — Fanner's  Letters  to  the  people  of 
(1707),  second  volume  under  the  title  of 
to  the  Landlords  of  Great  Britain  (1771)  ;  a  9«-a 
Weeks'  Tour  through  the  Southern  Conatics  <  ITO^. 
2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1769);  a  Six  MamthaT  T«o-^ 
through  the  North  of  Eii|^and(1770,4  yntU^-:  ^  tfcr 
Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  Eo^m^  (4  w^U. 
1770)  ;  Tour  in  Ireland  (2  voU.,  1780>  ;  Tr««*^ 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  1787—9(1791.  3  ««5« 

4to.);    Travels    during    the    Years    17^ ITSt' 

(1792)*,    Rural  Economy  (1772);    and  Vm^     . 
Guide  (1770,  2  vols,,  8vo0* 

YOUNG,  Edwaeo.  a  distingoished  FniLTiafc  f«»-. 
of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  kis  fiuWr**  hvi?.-; 
of  Upham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1681,  or,  Trw  slj^^  «-7»i 
some,  two  years  eariier.  He  was  cdocMcd  m&  ^r^*^, 
Chester  school,  and  obtained  a  New  eoQcfv  fVrfca  ■  , 
ship,  which  he  resigned  in  1708,  for  aaotWr  «t  A  . .  < 
Souls,  in  the  same  university.  Althomk  wip  j^^"  ^ 
designed  lor  the  law,  which  indooed  hsai  «^ 
dnate  in  that  fiiculty,  the  predooiiiaat  hu^ 
mind  towards  a  religious  hh  at  length  mdni_M.A  Wrt 
to  take  orders.  His  poems  on  the  Lact  l>«.^«  mm4 
the  Force  of  Religion,  printed  in  1713«  T-tass^j.~i 
manifest  this  prevailing  feeling.  At  oat  %s^^»  yj 
aspired  to  the  representatioa  of  the  bvrfli  oC  ^ 
oester  in  parliament ;  but,  failing  ia  tkta  i 
ing,  he  soon  after  entered  the  chur^«  asid  < 
the  living  of  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire,  vith  la  __ 
chaplaincy.  In  1741,thedeathof  hb  wife,  t^  ^^^"^ 
be  was  much  attached,  appear*  to  h««t  ^^^«^ 
creased  the  melancholy  of  a  mind  origin^^^y  ^ 
sombre  complexion ;  and  to  this  event  aMy  ^^ 
cribed  the  production  of  his  principal  pn^  ^ 
Complaint,  or  Night  Thoughts,  by  wluol^ 
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Ulki  is  awre  generaDjr  designated.  Besides  this 
|H«^  doctor  Toong  was  the  author  of  three  tra- 
peim,  fiuiris,  the  Brothers,  and  the  Revenge. 
Sim  atirefl,  ander  the  title  of  Love  of  Fame,  the 
Mmil  Fstiion,  with  a  poem  entitled  Resigna^ 
tM^vrittenin  1759»  conclude  his  poetical  labours. 
All  prose  writer,  he  is  chiedjr  known  by  his  Cen- 
tir  lot  Fabulous,  levelled  against  the  prevailing 
■■Kn  of  the  time:  and  a  treatise  entitled  Con- 
fKtwtH  00  original  Composition,  written  at  the 
^of  eigfatj.  Doctor  Young,  in  his  retirement  at 
WdsTo,  maintained  the  situation  of  a  man  of  easy 
6rtine.  Hb  ktter  years  were,  however,  subject 
toanck  discontent ;  he  had  taken  deep  offence  at 
tk  yovthful  irregularities  of  his  son,  and  he  fell  un- 
Jertbeivayof  a  housekeeper,  by  whom  he  was 
otirely  governed.  On  his  death-bed,  he  declined 
la  iitenriew  with  the  former,  but  sent  him  his  for- 
jpfesea,  and  made  him  his  heir.  His  death  took 
phte  in  April,  1705,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  The 
ftfteof  Dr  Young  rests  altogether  on  his  poetry, 
en^fiibig  his  satires,tragedies  and  Night  Thoughts. 
Tic  fint  are  built  on  the  supposition  of  fame  being 
tie  nifersal  paatioD  of  mankind.  They  abound 
■ore  ia  ffsshes  of  wit  and  caricature  than  in  grave 
apomes  of  vice  mnd  folly ;  but  they  are  lively  and 
cp^^msBatie.  Aa  a  dramatic  writer,  with  much 
poebccoDception  and  strong  feeling,  he  is  ezagger- 
«ei  and  homhastic  The  Revenge  however,  keeps 
tiritige;  and  its  hero,  Zanga,  stands  pre-eminent 
fartiieatric  interest  among  the  personages  of  mo- 
Ibb  trigedy.  The  Night  Thoughts,  on  which  the 
ftntof  Toang  for  originality  is  exclusively  founded, 
ifllM|)i  occasionally  tumid  and  extravagant,  exhi- 
^  pnftibrce  of  language,  and  occasional  sublimity 
0f  tei^^faation.  They  are  even  more  popular  in 
I'nfict  aid  Oermany,  than  at  home,  and  have  passed 
ihra^  s  great  number  of  editions.  An  edition  of 
Uvestire  vorks,  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  was  pub- 
B^ed  by  himoelfl  See  his  Lifi,  by  Herbert  Croft, 
n  Mftsoa's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

TOVJSO,  Thomas,  M.  D.,  a  distinguished  scho- 
W  bon  in  June,  1773,  was  educated  partly  at 
Gitti^gea  and  partly  at  Edinburgh.  Having  taken 
Ui  digrees  at  the  l^ter  place,  he  went  to  London, 
^  vas  soiBctiiDe  lecturer  at  the  royal  institution, 
lit  «as  sabsequentlv  appobted  physician  to  St 
Georfe's  hospital,  and,  in  1794,  was  elected  a  fel- 
W  of  the  royal  society.  Doctor  Young  was 
<^iUy  eaineat  in  science  and  in  letters.  He  was 
^nicakHy  distinguished  for  his  great  knowledge 
tf  ftc  practical  application  of  science  to  the  useful 
■tiad  the  business  of  life ;  and  his  opinion  was 
«Aes  edled  for  by  government,  when  these  and 
UM  subjecta  were  made  matters  of  legislation. 
^tti  department,  besides  a  great  number  of  pa- 
lm b  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
Uoboa's  Journal,  and  a  variety  of  articles  in  the 
^terly  Review,  and  the  Snpplenoent  to  the  Encjf^ 
«padbB  Britamdai,  some  of  which  were,  however, 
*  itersry  subjects.  Doctor  Young  left  behind  him 
•Mbbas  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  and 
Btal  Philosophy  (8vo.,  1802),  which  con- 
Itbe  first  publication  of  the  general  law  of  the 
titfaeaee  of  light ;  a  Course  oif  Lectures  on  Na- 
MTUbsophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts  (2  vols., 
2i1807)  s  Elementary  Illustration  of  the  Celes- 
gJfcchanics  of  Laplace  (8vo.,  1821),  &c.  He 
2^  edited  the  Nautical  Almanac  from  the  year 
9^  1830.  His  productions  in  the  department 
^ptaulu^j  and  criticism  were  also  numerous, 
*B>K  (riaopally  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  Re- 


view, the  London  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  Ar- 
chaeologia.  In  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  latter 
work  appeared  his  remarks  on  Egyptian  papyri, 
and  the  Rosetta  inscription,  containing  an  attempt 
to  interpret  the  Egyptian  part  of  the  inscription.  In 
the  article  Egypt,  for  the  supplement  to  the  En- 
cyclopaedia, he  treated  the  whole  subject  of  Egyp- 
tian mythology  ,  early  history*  and  hieroglyphics 
with  great  learning;  but  we  have  already  given 
our  reasons,  in  the  article  Hieroglyphic*,  for  deny- 
ing him  the  honour  claimed  for  him  by  his  country- 
men, of  having  discovered  and  explained  the  pho- 
netic system,  which  the  late  ingenious  and  learned 
CbampoUioB  so  ably  developed.  The  discove- 
ries of  ChampoUion  were  followed  by  two  addi- 
tional works  of  doctor  Young  on  the  subject, 
under  the  titles,  an  Account  of  some  recent  Dis* 
coveries  in  Hieroglyphical  Literature  and  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities  (8vo.,  1823),  and  Hieroglyphics 
collected  by  the  Egyptian  Society  (folio.  1823). 
Doctor  Young  died  in  1829. 

YPRES,  OA  YPERN ;  a  city  of  Belgium,  in 
West  Flanders,  capital  of  a  district,  on  the  river 
Y-perlee,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name ;  twenty 
miles  south  of  Ostend,  sixteen  north-west  of  Lisle, 
Ion.  2^  53'  east ;  kt.  50^  51'  north ;  population, 
15,291.  It  is  connected  by^a  canal  with  Bruges, 
Ostend,  and  Nieuport,  is  fortified,  and  tolerably 
well  bidlt.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  a 
very  large  Gothic  town-bouse,  an  elegant  cathedral, 
an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  col- 
lege. The  city  of  Ypres  is  more  interesting  on 
account  of  what  it  formerly  Mras  than  for  what  it 
now  is.  It  still  contains  some  manufactures  of 
cloth,  serges,  ribands,  and  thread  ;  but  at  one  time 
its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  formed  the  greatest 
manufacturing  community  in  the  world.  A  census 
of  the  population,  taken  in  1342,  made  it  amount 
to  above  S^,000  souls.  Soon  after  this,  however, 
its  decline  began.  In  a  French  edition  of  Ludo- 
vico  Ouicciardini's  **  Description  of  the  Low  Coun-  . 
tries,"  published  at  Antwerp,  in  1609,  it  is  remark- 
ed, that  whensoever,  and  in  what  quantity  soever 
the  rain  of  adversity  had  in  former  days  fidlen  upon 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  Ypres  had  always  received  some 
drops  of  it ;  and  that  this  city,  indeed,  being  the 
weakest  of  the  three,  had  often  been  severely  pun- 
ished, and  obliged  to  pay  the  forfeit  for  misdeeds 
which  the  other  two  haid  committed.  All  these 
towns  suffered  both  by  the  attacks  of  foreign 
enemies  and  by  their  own  internal  dissensions. 
The  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  in  France  and  in  England,  the  age 
of  political  convulsion — of  the  first  considerable 
efforta,  since  the  establishment  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, made  by  the  body  of  the  people  to  throw  off 
the  oppressive  yoke  under  which  they  were  every- 
where kept  down.  Some  contemporary  writers 
attribute  these  tumults  of  the  commonalty  to  the 
improvement  which  had  now  taken  place  in  their 
condition,  as  compared  with  that  of  their  forefa- 
thers; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  this  representation.  As  long  as 
the  condition  of  the  people  was  one  of  almost  bru- 
tal destitution  and  misery,  they  submitted  to  be 
treated  like  the  inferior  animals ;  but  as  they  gra- 
dually outgrew  this  absolute  penury  and  helpless- 
ness, they  became  more  indisposed  to  endure  the 
oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  be- 
gan first  to  murmur  against  it,  and  then  attempt 
to  throw  it  off.  The  attempt,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, was  not  skilfully  directed  in  the  first  instance. 
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and  was  prodactive  of  no  immediate  good  effects ; 
but  it  prepared  the  way  for  future  and  more  luc- 
cetiful  struggles.  It  served  at  least  as  an  example, 
and,  that  once  given,  the  rest  followed  of  course. 

For  this  leading  step  in  the  onward  march  of 
dvilintbn,  we  are  mauilj  indebted  to  the  dtiiens 
of  Ypres  and  other  Flemish  towns.  The  doth 
weavers  of  these  towns  were  the  first  commonahj 
in  Burope  that  became  to  a  certain  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  their  feudal  lords,  and  acquired  a  degree 
of  inherent  power  and  importance  by  means  of 
manu&ctures  and  trade.  Thev  were  accordingly 
the  first  to  rise  in  extensive  and  formidable  concert 
against  the  system  of  misrule  by  the  grandees  and 
lords  of  the  soil  which  then  universally  prevailed. 
And  from  the  Netherlands,  the  movement  was  pro- 
pagated into  other  countries.  English  liberty  in 
particular  is  probably  much  indebted  to  these  sturdy 
burghers.  To  us  they  gave  much  more  than  their 
example.  Edward  ILL  brought  over  to  England 
large  numbers  of  these  doth-workers  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, who  settling  here,  communicated  to  our 
labouring  classes  their  own  arts  and  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  may  also  be  supposed  to  have  transmit- 
ted and  diffused  that  new  spirit  of  liberty  which 
had  prindpally  induced  them  to  leave  the  land  of 
their  birth.  Elisabeth  also,  long  after,  again  in- 
creased the  population  of  this  island  by  opening  her 
ports  to  those  mechanics  of  the  Low  Countries  who 
were  driven  abroad  in  her  day,  by  the  tyrannical 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  government  of  that  pro- 
vince, as  administered  by  the  notorious  duke  of 
Alva. 

The  first  insurrection  of  the  Flemings,  however, 
against  their  princes,  was,  as  we  have  observed, 
attended  with  very  disastrous  results  to  Ypres  and 
the  other  towns,  whose  inhabitants  engaged  in  it. 
**  Before  the  commencement  of  these  wars  in  Flan- 
ders," says  Froissart,  in  commendng  his  account 
of  the  attempt  made  by  the  people,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  restrain  the  op- 
pressions of  their  governors,  **  the  country  was  so 
fertile,  and  everything  in  such  abundance,  that  it 
was  marvellous  to  see,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
prindpal  towns  lived  in  very  grand  state."  But 
the  war  laid  all  this  prosperity  waste.  **  The  peo- 
ple," he  says,  **  were  very  murderous  and  cruel, 
and  multitudes  were  slain  or  driven  out  of  the 
country.  The  country  itself  was  so  much  ruined, 
that  it  was  said  a  hundred  years  would  not  restore 
it  to  the  situation  it  was  in  before  the  war." 

This  war  was  left  for  some  time  at  first  to  rage 
between  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  hb  insurgent 
subjects,  who,  according  to  an  old  custom  of  the 
country,  having  chosen  themsdves  leaders,  assum- 
ed the  name  of  White-hoods.  At  length,  however, 
the  French  king,  Charles  VL,  struck  in,  to  the  aid 
of  his  brother  potentate ;  and  dthoogh  the  rebeb 
had  been  hitherto  succevful  at  every  point,  this 
interference  speedily  turned  the  scale.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  which  Froissart  gives  of  the  sub- 
mmion  of  the  dty  of  Ypres  to  the  powerful  force 
which  the  earl  was  now  enabled  to  bring  against  it : 

**  As  soon  as  the  dtisens  of  Ypres  learned  that 
the  earl  was  on  his  march  thither  with  such  a  force, 
they  were  greatly  alarmed  ;  and  the  prindpal  and 
richest  inhabitants  held  a  council,  in  which  they 
resolved  to  open  their  gates,  and  go  out  to  meet 
him,  with  offers  to  replace  themsdves  under  his 
obedience,  trusting  to  his  mercy.  It  was  well 
known  to  hire  that  they  had  allied  themselves  with 
Ghent  through  fear  of  the  lower  ranks,  such  as 


weavers,  follers,  and  other  ill-intentiooed  PMob  U 
the  town ;  they  besides  depended  on  his  iimi  md 
merdful  character  for  their  pardon.  As  thry  M 
resolved,  so  did  they  execute ;  and  upwards  of  tkrtc 
hundred  in  a  company  went  out  of  the  town,  cv- 
rying  the  keys  of  the  gates  with  them.  Oa  mcvt- 
ing  the  earl  of  Flanders,  they  fell  on  their  kacn. 
and  begged  for  mercy,  saying,  that  they  pcnooaUj 
and  the  whole  town,  resigned  themadvcs  to  ku 
will  The  Earl  took  pity  on  them,  made  them  rw. 
and  granted  them  his  pardon.  He  cnUnd  tW 
town  of  Ypres  with  his  whole  army,  and  rtmmaH 
there  for  three  weeks,  sending  back  those  of  tW 
Franc  and  of  Bruges  to  their  several  towns.  D«- 
idg  his  residence  m  Ypres,  he  had  upwards  of  tetta 
hundred  weavers  and  fullers  beheaded;  and  tH 


those  who  had  been  any  way  cooccroed  in 
ting  John  Lyon  and  the  Gheiat  men  into  the  tow, 
who  had  slain  the  knights  and  miii  af  aims  mhtm 
he  had  sent  thither,  and  which  had  ema^  hm  m 
much.  To  prevent  them  again  rebelling  Bfia< 
him,  he  sent  three  hundred  of  the  prindpal  iahihi 
tants  to  prison  in  Bruges,  escorted  by  a  hudmmt 
body  of  men-at-arms. 

But  these  successes  of  the  Earl  of  FlaBdcn  mi 
his  ally,  the  king  of  France,  soon  aronaed  a  ■rieai 
feeling  of  hostility  against  France  in  EagtaJ 
Froissart  attributes  tlus  to  envy.  However  tha 
may  be,  Lord  Henry  Spencer,  bfahop  of  Korwi^ 
having  been  about  this  time  appointed  fay  P^ 
Urban  VL  commander-in-chief  for  Eagkad.  «( 
what  was  called  a  crusade  in  the  interest  of  thift 
pope,  against  his  rival  Clement  IV.,  and  haviac  m 
such  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  formidaWc  famr. 
he  and  his  troops  embarked  for  the  cootiocM,  mi. 
landed  at  Cahus  on  the  23d  of  April,  1363.  Acus- 
sultation  was  then  held  by  the  leaders  with  tht 
object  of  determining  in  what  directioa  they  ihsild 
neit  proceed  ;  when  it  was  resolved  thaC  the  n- 
pedition  should  march  into  Flanders.  They  thn 
sent  to  the  insurgents  in  Ghent  for  their  aid. — 
•*  When  Peter  du  Bois,  Peter  le  Nintrc,  md  tW 
captains  in  Ghent,"  continues  the  historiaa,  **  Ward 
that  the  English  demanded  their  asdstanrs,  tmd 
were  lying  l^fore  Ypres,  they  were  much  plaMe< 
and  prepared  themselves  to  march  thither  as  ifecA- 
ly  as  posdUe.  They  set  out  from  Ohant  ea  tW 
Saturday  morning  after  the  octave  of  8t  Peter  md 
St  Paul,  to  the  amount  of  near  20,000,  trHk  a  ««f7 
considerable  train  of  carts,  and  in  good  army. 
They  marched  by  Conrtray,  and  came  bdbre  Yprn. 
The  English  were  rsjoiced  at  their  eoanif.  aad 
made  great  cheer  for  them,  saying  they  woald  ts^ 
Ypres,  and  then  conquer  Bruges,  Da— i,  md 
Sluys,  making  no  doubt  that  before  Sepftmihcr 
they  would  have  cooqaered  all  Flaodcra.  Thw 
did  they  boast  of  their  good  fortune." 

The  issue,  however,  was  very  BKWtifytaf.  **  It 
always  happens,"  says  Froissart,  **  that  fai  war 
there  are  gains  and  losses ;  very  extramdiaary  af» 
the  chances,  as  those  know  well  who  follow  the 
profession.  The  siege  of  Ypres  was  pashcd  oa  with 
unwearied  force ;  and  it  was  fully  the  iatcwtaaa  el 
the  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  EngUsh,  aad  Peter  dc 
Bois,  to  conquer  Ypres  by  storm  or  otherwise*  as 
the  vigour  of  thdr  attadu  showed."  Bat  all  tWw 
assaults  bdng  attended  with  no  resah,  they  n- 
sdved  to  adopt  a  new  plan  of  operationa.  Freis- 
sart  continues,  "  The  English  and  Flcnui^i,  flad- 
ing  they  could  not  take  the  town  by  stona,  aad 
having  expended  much  of  their  artillery,  rcBoi>id 
to  have  quantities  of  faggots  made  and  cgOect<< 
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villi  «ycli  and  earth  tbey  would  fill  up  the  ditches, 
•0  tte  diey  might  advance  to  fight  hand  to  hand 
«tth  Ac  garrison,  undermine  the  walls,  and,  by 
f  tbtftii  down,  win  the  place."    Before  this 

could  be  executed,  however,  neMrs  was 
I  that  the  king  of  France  was  advancing  with 
a  fmrerhl  body  of  troops ;  and  on  receiving  this 
mMfocm^  the  bishop  and  his  captains  thought  it 
hoi  apoo  the  whole  to  endeavour  to  make  their 
dOft  aa  fiut  aa  they  could.  They  reached  home, 
aalAo  Gootrived  to  carry  with  them  a  good  deal 
ti  haoty :  but  they  were  not  thought  to  have 
ksmhi  much  honour  back  from  their  campaign. 
**  Whea  tlieae  knights,"  the  historian  tells  us,  **  re- 
tarasd  to  England,  they  were  attacked  by  the  com- 
as* people,  who  told  them  they  had  behaved  very 
Wly  ia  their  expedition,  for,  from  the  prosperity 
tWy  had  bad  at  the  beginning,  they  ought  to  have 
rwmrrrd  all  Flanders." 

TPSILANTI;  an  old  Greek  Fanariot  family  at 
Ooastaatinople,  descended  from  the  Comneni,  mem- 
hns  of  which  have  several  times  held  the  dignity 
«f  hospodar  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  The  grand- 
father  of  the  princes  Alexander  and  Demetrius, 
ghhratfd  for  their  share  in  the  Greek  revolution, 
was  executed  at  the  command  of  the  Porte,  with 
the  motx  horrible  tortures.  Their  great-grand- 
6Aer  aad  uncle  were  victims  of  the  bow-string. 
The  fiuber,  ConaCantine  Ypsilanti,  hospodar  of 
Wdachia.  was  deposed  by  the  Porte  in  1805,  but 
«»  roaatated  at  the  request  of  Russia.  When 
B—ai  thvc^tened  the  Porte  with  war  in  1806,  he 
Waned  that  his  head  was  in  danger,  and  fled  to 
Jaflsy.  The  Russian  government  assigned  him  and 
faia  franly  Uev  as  a  residence.  When  the  Rus- 
siaaa  wdwmai  into  Walachia,  he  hoped  to  recover 
this  pnodpslity  by  their  aid.  With  this  view,  he 
repakfd  thither,  and  armed  the  Walachians  against 
the  Torks ;  hut  instead  of  the  40,000  men  whom 
the  Raaon  general  required  of  him,  he  could  col- 
lect aaly  5000.  The  body  of  Russian  auxiliaries 
«« thenelbre  too  weaki  and  Ypsilanti  had  to  escape, 
bf  w^  of  Transylvania,  to  Russia,  where  he  died 
at  Kiev,  in  1816.  He  wrote  several  works.  His 
•sas  eatecd  the  Russian  service.      The  eldest, 

r,  imperial  Russian  major-general,  and  aid- 

of  the  emperor,  bom  at  Constantinople, 
U,  1792.  went  with  his  father,  in  1805,  to 

^ ,  aad  entered  the  Russian  service.  He 
_  wnh  distinction  at  Polotzk,  in  1812,  and 
Via  a  captain  of  hussars,  when  a  ball,  at  the  battle 
rf  Ihcaden,  Aug.  27,  1813,  carried  away  his  right 
ht^L  la  1814,  he  spent  some  time  in  Weimar. 
Jftmi  thb  ttflae,  the  emperor  made  him  a  colonel 
mUk  aid-de-camp.  In  1817,  he  received  the  com- 
MbI  «f  a  brigade  of  hussars,  and  was  appointed 

*-gcoeraL      In  1820,  he  became  acquainted 
the  Hetatreia.    He  joined  this  association,  and 
became  its  head.     When  he  saw  that 


^Iraalmig  out  of  the  insurrection  could  no  longer 
Irtlyid,  ooe  of  his  couriers  having  been  arrested 
Mlm^ao  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  discovery 
Mk whole  plan,  he  resolved  to  plant  in  Moldavia 
Aitedard  of  revolt    He  crossed  the  Pruth  with 


otirtteDdants,  and,  on  Feb.  23,  old  style,  (March 
VjKBk,  at  Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  under 
^yi  eyes  of  the  hospodar,  Michael  Suzeo, 
MlbfnKlamation  in  which  he  announced  that  on 
^fcfocoe  had  kindled  the  torch  of  freedom, 
9liMi  oflT  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  (  See  Greece, 
itiia  Iff,)  This  step  of  Tp^Ranti's  was  con- 
«ith  the  plan  of  a  general  insurrection, 


which  was  to  break  out  simultaneously  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  on  the  islands,  and  in  Constantinople.  Ypsi- 
lanti hoped  to  promote  the  main  project  by  his 
entrance  into  Moldavia.  The  insurrection  was 
also  hastened  by  the  enterprise  of  Theodore  Wla- 
dimiresko.  This  rude  but  daring  Walacbian,  after 
the  death  of  the  hospodar  of  Walachia,  Alex.  Suzzo, 
Jan.  30,  1821,  h^,  with  a  band  of  Arnaouts,  called 
the  Walacbian  peasants  and  pandoors  to  arms, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Porte,  by  means  of  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  which  he  promised  them,  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  country. 
Ypsilanti,  who,  however,  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  Wladiroiresko,  gave  his  companions  and  all 
the  Hetairists,  who  hastened  to  him  from  Ruflsia 
and  Germany,  the  assurance  that  Russia  would  as- 
sist the  cause  of  Greece.  But  the  military  insur- 
rections in  Italy,  on  account  of  which  the  congress 
of  Laybach  was  convened,  induced  the  emperor 
Alexander  to  express  publicly  his  disapprobation  of 
the  undertaking  of  the  Hetairists,  and  to  summon 
their  leader,  the  prince  Alex.  Ypsilanti,  to  make 
his  defence.  As  he  did  not  obey,  the  emperor 
caused  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  rolls  of  the 
Russian  army.  The  Russian  consul  at  Jassy  had 
already,  April  9,  issued  two  proclamations,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  commanding  prince  Ypsilanti 
and  his  adherents  to  return  immediately  to  Russia, 
and  exhorting  the  Moldavians  to  tranquillity  and 
obedience  to  the  Porte.  Biich.  Suzzo  was,  in  con- 
sequence,  obliged  to  leave  Moldavia,  April  1 1 ;  and 
the  boyards  sent  deputies  to  the  Porte,  praying  that 
another  hospodar  might  be  given  them,  adding  the 
assurance,  tiiat  they  would  themselves  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Ypsilanti,  when  he  learned  this,  waa 
on  his  march  to  Bucharest.  He  and  his  band,  of 
about  5000  men,  persisted  firmly  in  their  enterprise. 
April  10,  he  entered  Bucharest,  which  city  Wladi- 
nuresko,  who  would  not  join  Ypsilanti,  had  left 
with  his  pandoors,  shortly  before.  April  12,  Ypsi- 
lanti marched  to  Tergowist,  where  he  wasted  his 
time,  while  Wladimiresko  was  negociating  with  the 
Porte.  The  boyards  themselves  had  refused  all 
participation  in  Ypsilanti*s  attempt ;  and  many  of 
them  had  fled,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  pro- 
perty, to  Transylvania.  Wladimiresko's  insurrec- 
tion was  directed  more  against  the  boyards  than 
against  the  Porte.  At  the  same  time,  the  three 
pachas  of  Widdin,  Silistria,  and  Brailow,  with 
10,000  Turkish  troops,  entered  Walachia  and  Mol- 
davia.  At  Jassy,  where  the  Hetairists  had  wrest- 
ed the  administration  from  the  bovards,  complete 
anarchy  prevailed.  Jussuf,  seraskier  of  Brailow, 
defeated  the  Greeks  at  Galacz,  May  13,  took  the 
city  by  storm,  destroyed  the  French  flotilla  on  the 
Danube,  and  compelled  the  Hetairists,  May  18,  to 
evacuate  Jassy.  George  Cantacu^no  retired,  with 
about  3000  men,  without  opposition,  behind  the 
Pruth.  Meanwhile  Wladimiresko  bad  regained 
possession  of  Bucharest,  where  he  continued  to 
negociate  with  the  Turks.  May  28,  he  relinquish- 
ed the  city  to  Riaya  Mehmed,  pacha  of  Silistria, 
and,  after  some  inconsiderable  skirmishes  with  the 
Turks,  retreated  to  Pitescht,  to  make  advances  to 
prince  Ypsilanti.  But  Ypsilanti  caused  him  to  be 
seized  by  captain  Jordaki,  (called  also  Gorgakis,  or 
George  of  OlympuM)  conveyed  to  Tergowist,  and  after 
a  trial  by  a  court-martial,  to  be  beheaded  as  guilty 
of  high  treason,  June  7.  This  transaction  excited 
much  dissatisfaction  and  defection,  because  Theo- 
dore Wladimiresko  had  never  formally  acknowledg- 
ed  Ypiilanti*8  supremacy.    A  portion,  indeed,  of 
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his  Arnaoats,  Walachitnt,  mod  pondoora  joined  the 
HetftirisU;  but  the  pacha  of  Brailow  wai  lOon 
able  to  enter  into  aecret  communications  with  these 
Arnaouts.  When  TpsiUnti  left  his  fortified  posi- 
tion at  Rironik,  and  marched  towards  Dragaschan, 
his  van,  of  1000  men,  led  by  the  brave  Jordaki, 
being  attacked  by  the  Turks,  on  June  19,  the  Wala- 
chians  and  pandoors  took  to  flight,  and  Jordaki 
with  a  few  hundred  men  was  obUged  to  fall  back 
to  the  sacred  band  of  the  Hetairists.  A  part  of 
the  Arnaouts  now  fled,  and  abandoned  the  artil- 
lery, consisting  of  five  pieces  of  cannon.  At  this 
moment,  a  nephew  of  the  murdered  patriarch  Ore- 
gory  stepped  forward,  and  exhorted  his  companions 
to  show  the  sacredness  of  their  cause  by  a  heroic 
death.  The  youths  advanced  in  dose  order,  and 
fell  by  files  in  the  conflict.  A  few  only  succeeded 
in  saving  themselves  with  Ypsilanti,  in  the  fortified 
monastery  of  Costia.  Thus  vras  the  flower  of 
Greece  destroyed.  Alexander  Ypsibmti  now  gave 
up  the  cause  of  Greece.  Having  crossed  the  fron- 
tiers, he  was  arrested  in  Transylvania,  and,  with 
his  brother  Nicholas,  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  of  state 
to  the  fortress  of  Mungatsch,  in  Hungary.  From 
this  place  they  were  both  removed,  in  August, 
1823,  to  the  fortress  of  Theresienstadt,  in  Bohemia, 
where  they  were  treated  with  great  mildness.  The 
above-mentioned  division  of  Greek  troops,  under 
prince  George  Cantacuxeno,  was  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  June  25,  at  Stinka,  on  the  Pruth,  and  de- 
feated, after  an  engagement  of  six  hours.  Molda- 
via and  Walachia  remained  occupied  by  the  Tur- 
kish troops,  who  committed  the  greatest  outrages, 
and  were  not  entirely  withdrawn  from  both  princi- 
palities till  1826.-~See  Nouvellet  Obtervatunu  smr 
la  Valachie,  etc.,  $uiuiet  tftm  Precis  hitiorique  de$ 
EvSnem€iu  qui  §e  tont  patth  dans  cette  Prouvice  en 
1821,  par  tm  Temoin  oeuiaire,  avec  U  Pian  de  la 
Bat.  ds  Dragasehan.  Par  P.  O,  L.  (Paris,  1822^. 
After  prince  Alexander  had  remained  two  years  in 
Mungatsch,  and  four  years  and  a  half  in  Theresien- 
stadt, Russia  demanded  his  release,  in  August, 
1827.  This,  however,  was  not  granted  until  the 
end  of  November,  and  then  under  the  condition, 
imposed  by  Austria,  that  the  prince  should  not 
leave  the  Austrian  dominions.  Alex.  Ypsilanti 
died  at  Vienna,  in  January,  1628,  hardly  thirty-six 
years  of  age. 

During  this  time(  Demetriat  YpsHanti^  vrith  full 
powers  from  his  brother  Alexander,  had  repaired  to 
the  insurgents  in  Greece.  Demetrius  (bom  Dec  25, 
I7d3),  entered  the  Russian  hussar  regiment  of  guards, 
as  a  comet,  in  1815,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
adjutant  of  general  Rajewsky.  As  second  captain 
(equal  in  rank  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  troops 
of  the  line),  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1814.  He  now  appeared  as  commander  in 
the  Morea,  where,  as  long  as  the  Russian  party  had 
the  preponderance,  he  %vas  held  in  respect.  He 
took  the  lead  in  the  Greek  govemment  at  Argos, 
was  then  produimed  prince  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
appointed  general-in-chief  in  that  peninsula.  At 
the  end  of  1822,  he  became  president  of  the  legis- 
lative council.  But  the  English  party  baring  be- 
gun to  prevail,  he  was  removed  from  his  situation 
in  1823,  and  retired  from  public  a&irs,  but  on  im- 
portant exigencies  took  an  active  part.  He  saved 
the  Peloponnesus  on  the  invasion  of  Dram  Ali,  by 
throwing  himself,  with  a  band  of  Hellenists,  into 
the  fortress  of  A'^o**  iuid  giving  the  other  com- 
panies time  to  asseroble.  Against  the  resolution  of 
the  third  national  assembly  of  the  Greeks  at  Epi- 


dauras,  requesting  tbe  Brttbk  labaswijor  ia  Ci^. 
stantinople  to  negodate  a  peace  bet  wen  tbe  f«r!c 
and  the  Greeks,  which  should  provide  hrtrnmU. 
pendent  Greek  government,  oa  ronditigB  of  a  jtw- 
ly  tribute,  l>emetrias  Ypsilanti  enteicd  a  fratstf 
When  Capo  d'Istrias  was  appatoted  president  of  t>t 
Hellenic  republic,  in  18&,  prince  Dnwtrias  n. 
ceived  a  command  in  Acannnla. 

A  third  brother,  George,  bom  at  Constaatisofi-. 
March  21.  1794,  accompanied  Alexander  TpdlMn 
on  the  expedition  to  Moldavia  aad  Walaeks,  at* 
shared  his  misfortunes  and  his  long  impfiauaisr. 

The  fourth  brother,  NteoloM^  bom  at  Coastvo. 
nople,  August  16,  1798,  was  ronimandir  ef  Ur 
Sacred  Band.  He  bad  the  same  Ibrtaae  as  Aks»- 
der  and  George.    He  died  at  Odema,  3d  April,  168? 

Of  the  two  sisters,  Catkarme  and  Mam,  dr 
latter,  bom  in  1798,  devoted  to  tbe  oase  ef  W« 
country  her  whole  dowry,  amooatiag  to  390JDII> 
francs. 

The  vooogest  brother,  Grt^onf  Thaodatiwt,  Wn 
at  Budiarest,  in  1805,  received  his  edacatm  i 
Paris.  The  annual  incomes  of  tbe  fomilj  smov-i 
to  one  and  a  half  millioo  rooblet. 

YRIARTE. 

1.  Jmam  de  Yriarte,  royal  fibrariaa  aad  Bca^- 
of  the  Spanish  academy,  a  bibliograpbcr  of  aorr. 
was  bom  in  1702,  on  the  iakiid  of  TeaeriCr.    Br 
studied  dasncal  literature  at  Park.    Aftv  e«h* 
years/  he  went  to  London,  and  soon  after  keitr, 
where  he  chiefly  occupied  himaclf  with  Bi^fc* 
literature.    In  1724,  be  went  to  Madrid  to  m^ 
law  t  but  his  inclination  to  philology  aad  UUsfn- 
phy  predominated,  and,  being  cooataatly  ia  tS* 
royal  library,  then  nnder  the  directioa  of  tki  k- 
torian  Juan  de  Ferreras,  the  latter  sooa  Bait  b* 
secretary  of  the  library.     Tbe  fruit  of  kis  Utfn- 
phical  studies  was  the  catalogue  of  Greek  mae*- 
scripts  in  that  collectioo,  the  first  volameef  vhM 
appeared  in  1764,  folio,  nnder  tbe  title  Ayie  A- 
bHotheca  MatriimM  Codieet  MSS.  Joaama  frwt^ 
excMMsit,  reetmndt,  NotiM,  Imdidbma,  AmtdtUt  f^ 
rihtu  evufyatiM  iihuiravit,  he     This  volaae  tm- 
tains  accounts  of  nearlv  sixty  nBanusrripti,  vbra 
Constantine  Lascaris  had  copied  with  Us  e** 
hand.    This  work  was  conrpleted  by  a  mtmi 
volume.     Yriarte  also  prepared  catalcfvcs  if  tht 
geographical,  chronological  and  OMtkcaatkal  varkt 
contained  in  the  royal  library,  whi^  appmei  h 
1728  and  1730,  made  many  corrcctioos  aad  al^ 
tions  to  Antonio's  treatise  on  Spanish  asthafs,  Ar. 
As  a  member  of  the  Spanish  acadeesy,  iaCo  «bi^ 
he  was  admitted  in  1742,  be  was  very  activt,  aM 
contributed  many  obaervations  to  tbe  tutisi  «• 
Spanish  orthography,  to  the  Oaatilian  Gfaaasr  mA 
the  Dictionary  of  the  academy.     Amoag  Us  Lat* 
poems,  his  numerous  epigrams  deaenre  wwiiriaa   Bt 
was  an  industrious  contributor  to  tbe  Ditrmdt^ 
Uteratoe.    His  £ivoarite  literary  oeeapatiaB  imi  tU 
collecting  of  Spanish  proverbs,  of  which  he  hr^r** 
together  about  15,000,  from  books  as  wall  as  fiM 
the  mouths  of  the  people.     His  Latin  Qiwmmm, 
on  which  he  laboured  forty  years,  rowtaiws  rals*  » 
Spanish  rhymes,  with  explanations  in  prose t  H^m 
not  published  until  after  bis  death,  by  Us  asfhrv 
in  1771.  at  Madrid,  who  also  publisbed.  ia  ITTi. 
the  miscellaneous  works  of  his  uncle,     fie  Sa4  a 
1771,  at  Madrid. 

2.  Tomaa  de  Yriarte,  of  wtiom  a  few  words  vvtv 
said  under  the  head  Iriarie,  nephew  of  tbe  pncr^- 
ing,  one  of  the  "best  Spanish  poets  of  modon  taaf . 
was  bora  in  1752.     He  first  appeared  a*  a  foct  is 
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1770^  fitk  t  comed/  (Hacer  que  Hacemo9\  This 
WIS  faOMred  by  several  translatioas  or  French 
^jiistbe  royal  theatre,  and  a  few  original  dra- 
atdcfiMipOitHoiM.  But  they  are  forgotten ;  and 
Us  litovj  laiM  is  founded  on  hit  Fables.  Before 
tkt  pibBotion  of  theie,  he  produced  a  didactic 
poav  m  fire  eantos.  On  Music  (Za  Miuicd),  the 
finteitioB  of  which  (Bladrid,  1779}  is  distinguished 

I^y^SBpluoil  beauty.  This  poem  is  written  in 
iJM  linage,  but  is  deficient  in  poetical  con- 
<tptaa  GiainTille  translated  it,  in  1600,  into 
FnacL  lo  his  Literary  Fables  (Fabuku  LUer- 
«i«Xwtidi  first  appeared  in  1782,  Yriarte  at- 
taeU  wbat  be  considered  the  faults  and  errors  of 
Sttor;  moi.  They  are  the  productions  of  an  un- 
pMdflil  period,  in  which  the  French  manner  was 
HoaDut  in  Spain.  They  are,  therefore,  cold, 
mi  vthoot  humour ;  but  the  language  is  easy, 
ui  tkre  it  mach  rariety  and  elegance  in  the 
9i^trL  They  have  been  translated  into  French 
■iGemsn.  In  1787»  he  collected  his  works  in 
FM  ud  vene,  st  Madrid,  in  six  volumes,  of  which 
tbfint  contains  the  FaUes  and  La  MMsica,  In 
tWMood  are  eleven  Epistles,  mostly  satirioil,  also 
(^Miy  directed  against  the  errors  of  scholars.  The 
fltkr  Tohuaet  contain,  besides,  a  number  of  imita- 
^  nd  original  poems,  also  a  metrical  translation 
tf  tk  Epiftlts  of  Horace  to  the  Pisos,  with  expla- 
■itarf  notes.  One  of  his  enemies,  Juan  P^lo 
f  ■!■,  initated  by  his  satires,  wrote  a  bitter  at- 
tid^Ua  onder  the  title  of  Li  Amho  erudito  (The 
*^«*d  km),  Yriarte  replied  with  his  Para  Ca- 
•M  lifai  itam  tmer  I08  Maettrot  pfidaks.  In 
178^k  pshiiaked  a  comedy.  La  Senoriia  mal  Cri- 
«^  in  «Ud,is  m  a  former.  El  Senorito  mimado, 
tki  Sfiaiik  eiities  praise  the  strict  observance  of 

the  three  oAka.    Yriarte  died  in  1794 See  En- 

^9^  ^  nt  BihUoUea  Etpanola  de  los  meforet  Ea- 
^*wtt  drf  Mwfnmdo  de  Carlo*  IIL,  por  Semper e 
;  Qmmm  (Madrid.  1789,  6  vohk). 
rairPURQ.  See /seii5«r^. 
tnUJf.oft  ITHAN,  a  river  in  Aberdeenshire, 
«W  ORsta  the  kilb  of  the  parish  of  Forgue; 
J^atooth-CBsteriy  course  of  about  thirty  miles, 
■Bhrnpnealed  abont  twelve  miles  firom  its  mouth 
VOs  ffight,  it  &lls  into  the  sea  at  the  small  vil. 
■INf  Kewhwgh.  The  parish  of  Foveran  is  on  its 
VlMulc.  and  that  of  Slains  on  the  north  at  its 
*jwy«  It  is  navigable  for  three  miles,  as  far  as 
™>»d  vessels  of  100  or  150  tons  burden  can 
pwd  a  odle  up.    It  possesses  a  valuable  salmon 

ITTRIA  is  the  name  of  a  very  rare  earth,  dis- 
y^  n  the  eoaposkion  of  a  mineral  found  at 
jMy;  ia  Sweden ;  hence  its  name.  The  name 
neaiaffal  is  gadoUnite,  The  earth  may  be  ob- 
^M  hy  fostng  tbe  gadoltnite  with  two  parts  of 
^^  fotaih,  washing  the  mass  with  boiling 
*^aid  filtering  the  liquor,  which  is  of  a  fine 

&Tfais  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  till  no 
^^ttMe  of  manganese  falls  down  firom  it  in  a 
■>»|wwder;  after  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  sa- 
^Mvith  aitric  add.  At  the  same  time,  digest 
i  that  was  not  dissolved  in  very  dilute 
.  which  win  dissolve  the  earth  with 
^— '^ti  leaving  the  silex  and  the  highly-oxidised 
y^JMohsd.  Bftix  the  two  liquors,  evaporate 
^*fc  ^rpttw^  redisiolve  and  filter,  which  will 
I  S^^^y  •^  or  oxide  of  iron  that  may  have 
!  5*J^  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  carbonate 
•^  P*Awin  separate  any  lime  that  may  be  prc- 
*^'*l  a  cautious  addition  of  bydrosulphuret  cf 


potash  will  throw  down  the  oxide  of  manganese 
that  may  have  been  left ;  but  if  too  much  be  cm- 
ployed,  it  will  throw  down  the  yttria  also.  Lastly, 
the  yttria  is  to  be  precipitated  by  pure  ammonia, 
well  washed  and  dried.  It  is  perfectly  white.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  4-842.  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell.  It  is  infusible  alone,  but  with  borax,  melts 
into  a  transparent  glass,  or  opaque-white,  if  the 
borax  is  in  excess.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in 
caustic  fixed  alkalies ;  but  it  dissolves  in  carbonat 
of  ammonia,  though  it  requires  five  or  six  times  as 
much  as  gludne.  It  is  soluble  in  most  of  the  adds. 
The  salts  have  the  following  general  characters : — 
Many  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water.  Precipitates 
are  occasioned  in  those  which  dissolve,  by  phosphate 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
tartrate  of  potash,  and  ferroprussiate  of  potash.  If 
we  except  the  sweet-tasted,  soluble  sulphate  of 
yttria,  the  other  salts  of  this  earth  resemble  those 
with  a  base  of  lime  in  their  solubility.  When 
yttria  is  treated  with  potassium  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  the  other  earths,  similar  results  are  obtained. 
The  potassium  becomes  potash,  and  the  earth  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  metaL  Its  texture  is 
scaly ;  its  colour  gray-black,  and  lustre  perfectly 
metallic.  This  scaly  texture  distinguishes  it  from 
aluminum  and  gludnum.  Yttrium — for  this  is  the 
name  of  the  metallic  base — is  not  oxidized  either 
in  air  or  water,  at  common  temperatures ;  but  when 
heated  to  redness,  it  bums  with  splendour,  and  be- 
comes yttria. 

YTTRO-CERITE ;  a  massive  mineral,  of  a  red- 
dish, greyish-white,  or  violet-blue  colour.  It  occurs 
in  crusts,  sometimes  having  an  indistinct  deavage ; 
opaque ;  yields  to  the  knife  ;  spedfic  gravity  3*447. 
Its  constituents  are  oxide  of  cerium  13*15,  yttria 
14*6,  lime  47'77,  fluoric  add  24*45.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  at  Finbo,  near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden, 
imbedded  in  quartz. 

YTTRO-TANTALITE  occurs  massive,  has  a 
degree  of  hardness  above  apatite,  a  spedfic  gravity 
of  5*3  or  5*8,  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  blackish- 
brown  colour.  It  is  opaque.  Under  the  blow-pipe 
it  decrepitates  at  first,  but  melts,  by  an  increase  of 
heat,  into  a  greenish-yellow  slag.  It  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Vauquelin,  of  45  oxide  of  columbiimi, 
55  of  yttria  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  found,  along 
with  gadolinite,  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  but  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

YUCATAN ;  the  most  easteriy  state  of  the 
Mexican  confederacy,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula, 
jutting  out  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  bounded  north- 
west by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  south-east  by  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  south  by  Guatamala,  south-west  by 
the  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  isthmus  which  con- 
nects  it  with  the  continent  of  North  America  is 
about  120  miles  wide.  Square  miles,  30,000 ;  po- 
pulation, 496;990 ;  chief  towns,  Merida,  the  capital, 
Campeachy,  and  Valladolid.  The  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile, and,  when  under  proper  cultivation,  produces 
great  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco,  pepper,  the  sugar- 
cane,  indigo,  maize,  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  Tbe 
scardty  of  water  in  tbe  central  parts  of  the  state 
renders  the  crops  variable;  and  yean  occur  in 
which  the  poorer  classes  are  driven  to  seek  subsis- 
tence  from  roots.  Cattle,  fowls,  and  bees,  are  very 
numerous ;  wax  and  honey  plentiful ;  but  there  are 
no  mines.  The  forests  abound  with  wild  beasts. 
The  prindpal  article  of  commerce  is  logwood.  Tbe 
climate  is  hot,  the  summer  beginning  in  April,  and 
ending  in  September  {  but  January  and  February 
are  also  warm.      The  British  have  some  small  set- 
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UeineDts  on  the  eait  coa&t  of  Yacatan  for  procuring 
logwood,  the  chief  of  which  is  at  Balize. 

YUG»  in  the  Hindoo  theology ;  the  name  of  the 
ages  of  the  world.  The  duration  of  the  universe 
was  fixed  by  the  deity  at  12,000  dirine  years,  each 
of  which  contains  360  human  years ;  so  that  the 
whole  amount  is  equal  to  4,920,000  human  years. 
This  duration  was  divided  into  four  ages,  which  are 
to  each  other  as  4,  3,  2,  1.  The  first  age,  Krita- 
Yuff,  comprises  4000 ;  the  second  Treta-Yua,  3000 ; 
the  third,  Dwapar-Yug,  2000;  the  fourth,  Kali" 
Yug,  1000  divine  years.  After  each  age,  is  a  period 
of  darkness,  the  first  of  800,  the  second  of  600,  the 
third  of  400,  and  the  fourth  of  200  divine  years, 
which  complete  the  period  of  12,000  years.  The 
whole  period  is  called  Maha  Yug,  the  great  Yitq%  or 
Sadir  Yug,  a  period  of  four  ages.  1000  Maha-YngM 
form  the  day  of  Brama,  from  morning  to  evening ; 
and  an  equal  number  his  night,  when  he  sleeps ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  the  dissolution  of  the  uni- 
verse into  its  original  elements ;  so  that  every  thing 
is  sunk  in  a  great  sea.  When  Brama  wakes,  every 
thing  revives.  360  such  days  form  Brama's  year, 
and  he  lives  100  such  years.  Upon  his  death  a 
general  dissolution  again  takes  place,  and  lasts  100 
years  of  Brama :  then  Brama  is  bom  again,  and  the 
worlds  begin  their  old  alternation  of  existence  and 
dissolution.  The  whole  life  of  Brama,  is  one  day 
of  Vishnu,  from  morning  to  evening.  360  such  days 
make  his  year.  He  lives  100  years,  and  remains 
dead  an  equal  period.  Siva  alone  is  immortal.  This 
is  evidently  the  doctrine  of  the  votaries  of  Siva, 
while  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  claim  a  similar 
pre-eminence  for  their  god.  In  the  Bhagavat-Purana, 
it  is  further  observed,  that,  during  the  day  of  Bra* 


or  1000  Maha-Yuga,  fourteen  dynasties  (i 
vamtanu)  of  men  and  gods  follow  each  other ;  each, 
therefore,  continues  i^wut  71  Maka^YngM.  Each 
has  the  name  of  its  first  ruler.  We  live  in  the 
seventh.  Rhode  has  shown  that  Buddhism  and 
Bramaism  are  mingled  in  this  &ble  of  the  Yugt, 
The  Yugt  are  also  distinguished  in  a  moral  respect. 
As  in  the  Persian,  so  in  Uie  Indian  theology,  virtue 
is  made'  to  decline  in  each  successive  age.  It  is 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  steer,  standing,  in 
the  first  age,on  four  legs ;  in  the  second,  on  three ;  in 
the  third,  on  two ;  and  in  the  fourth,  on  one.  The 
Zemd-Avetta  also  says,  in  the  first  1000  years  Or- 
muzd  and  the  good  rule  alone ;  in  the  second,  Ahri- 
raan  begins  to  appear ;  in  the  third,  the  influence  of 
Ormusd  and  Ahriman  u  equal ;  and,  in  the  fourth, 
Ahriman's  power  is  superior.  The  present  is  the 
last  age  of  the  world,  the  Kali-Yug,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  the  Bramins,  began  thirty 
years  after  Krishna's  death,  or  3101  years  before 
Christ ;  so  that  at  present,  in  1839,  we  live  in  the 
4940th  year  of  the  Kati-Yug.  Among  those  who 
were  saved  at  the  time  of  the  third  dissolution  of 
the  world,  and  passed  over  into  the  fourth  Yug, 
was  a  pious  king  named  Kiatmti^  under  whose  go- 
vernment virtue  continued  to  flourish.  But  now 
the  steer  (the  symbol  of  virtue)  stands  only  on  one 
foot,  and  charity  is  the  chief  virtue  to  be  practised. 
At  the  end  of  this  age,  after  Kalighi's  appearance, 
fire  and  water  will  destroy  every  thing,  and  the 


first  yai^  will  be  repeated,  the  svb,  wa 
the  planets,  being  in  the  same  siga  of  the 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Bcaics  thu,  o« 
Indians  reckon  by  several  other  eras.  SeeijpMA. 
also  Hindoo  Mgtkotogp,  in  the  articlt  /adia. 

YULE;  the  name  formeriy  givea  to  CUiaa. 
(q.  vO 

YUMNA.     SteJummm. 

Y VERDUN,  IVERDON,  oa  IFFEllTDt.i 
town  of  Switxerland,  in  Vaad,  at  the  Math  tai^ 
the  lake  of  Neufehatel,  at  the  entraaet  ef  tW  nw 
Orbe,onan  island,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Laawa^ 
thirty-four  south-west  of  Berne,  ferty4Bv  asii- 
north-east  of  Geneva ;  population  4000.  Is  a  «k 
lightfiilly  situated,  is  neatly  bath,  aad  ks  a  H>> 
library,  and  a  brisk  traflk,  chiefly  b  the  traaa  4 
goods-— an  advantage  which  it  owes  to  its 
of  water  carriage,  boats  going  (torn  h 
Rhine,  by  the  lakes  of  Neufehatel  sad  Bi 
the  rivers  Thid  and  Aar.  It  has  also 
manufiMtures  of  linen,  calico,  frc  At  this  fhai 
the  school  of  the  celebrated,  Pestakaa,  vfach 
first  established  here  in  1804,  and  as  sada 
appropriated  to  its  arcommodatioa  by  the 
ment.  There  are  several  other  fitahJiifcta^i 
education.  The  sulphur  baths  here 
even  to  the  Romans. 

YVERNOIS,  Sift  Faamcu  d'  a  Gcwm  pibw 
dan,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  1766,  and  tttmid  m 
ex^^ent  education  in  his  native  dty.    ffis 
ambition  involved  him  in  the  dssturbaaccs  mkA 
tracted  the  little  republic,  and  he  was  hHsAi' 
1782.     After  the  revolutioa  in  Jaawry  17^ 
returned  to  Geneva,  and  became  eoaasdkr  «f 
But,  being  unable  to  prcveiit  the 
the  Fren<£  republic  in  the  internal  afiirsfll 
or  to  play  a  prominent  part  after  the 
party  had  attained  the  ascendency,  be  wiat  I* 
land,  and  made  various  joomeya  tm  Easspt  m 
veiling  tutor  to  lord  Eardley.     In  the  as  t 
Geneva  had  been  united  to  Finance  in  I7SB; 
Yvem«b  and  others  had  hetn  dcdared  iavfili 
ever  becoming  Frendi  dtisena.      Be 
settled  in  England,  and  published  psitial 
literary  works,  in  whidi  ho  ezpraaaed  his  hMnA 
France  with  eloquence  and  t^cnt    This 
him  the  favour  of  the  British  goiiLrnfl,  i 
kingof  England  knighted  him.    After  the 
of  the  Frendi  empire,  in  1814*  the  upahirsi 
neva  appomtcd  him  its  minister  in  Luarfsa 
he  proceeded,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the 
of  Vienna.     After  Kapoleon'a  wtHmA  ahdi 
1816,  he  returned  to  Geneva.     Amo^g  iha 
ings  of  Yvemoia  are  his  Rffiexiom  wm  k 
in  whidi  he  shows  the  neccasit v d uJaiJag  Fi 
to  her  old  limits;  and  his  TmUmm  iribs  Artit  W 
Hhfoimtiom  et  la  Gmerrt  cmt  craaras  m  Fimk 
foit.    Most  of  his  other  writiagB  had  aaiy  a 
porary  interest. 

YVETOT;  a  town  of  Nonnttdy,  in  Fi 
ninety  miles  north-west  of  Paris,  with 
inhabitants.     It  is  the  seat  of  some  tril 
considerable  woollen,  linen  and  cottaa 
tures.     The  lords  of  this  piMC  horv  the  tiUr 
king  from  the  jear  624  till  the  tiac  of  Vmm  &i 
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2»  tk  kit  letter  of  iht  English  alphabet,  is  a  sibi- 

kit  mi  Modvowel,  representing  the  same  sound 

vUelfteGenBans  represent  bj  s,  or  the  soft  sound 

if  Afftflbh  t,  the  only  difference  between  t  and  z 

MlHil  the  breath  is  emitted  less  forcibly  in  pro- 

mmt$  the  latter :  the  organs  of  the  mouth  are 

ivfttave  pontion  in  both  eases.     (For  further 

connected  with  this  point,  see  the 

e  S.)    The  2,  iu  German,  has  a  compound 

l«  cofTCfponding  to  our  t»:  and  modem  Ger- 

» therefore,  omit  the  t,  formerly  written 

Wmt,  m  Moe  German  words.     In  Italian,  it  is 

;i|HtiKs  loanded  like  our  is,  sometimes  like  ds, 

if  Vpniib,  it  corresponds  to  our  th.     In  Frendi, 

vtepMommoed  at  all,  it  has  the  sound  of  a  forci- 

;lfr&  Z  was  originally  a  Greek  letter  (^).     As  a 

Hwnt,it  flgnified  two  thousand,  according  to  the 

'  RtoM  Z  §emau,Jintm  bis  miOe  tfnebit. 

I  

^•duh  was  added  at  the  top  (Z),  it  signified 

MMftSHad  times  a  thousand.     On  French  coins, 

iiteta  these  struck  at  Grenoble. 

tkUXDhU,  OB  8  AARDAM ;  a  town  in  North 

tbe  Y,  fi^e  miles  north  of  Amster- 

I  rspaktion,  10,717.     It  consists  of  two  vil- 

\  E»t  sod  West  Zsardam.     It  carries  on  an 

I  tnde  hi  timber,  tar,  train-oil,  &c. ;  has  ex- 

I  Msufsctures  of  ropes,  tobacco,  and  paper ; 

\  Ike  aost  important  branch  of  its  industry  is 

IhMlssg  keen,  ship-building.     It  was  here  that 

r  Peter  the  Great  studied  the  art  of  ship- 

\  sad  the  house  which  he  occupied  is  stUl 

Isit 

f  AKS.    See  SaUanM. 

Gbobgb;   a  learned  Greek,  bom  in 

^JaMsffidonia,  and  educated  in  Thessalo- 

ihost  the  year  1764,  he  went,  as  a  clerk,  to 

AtColotschft,  he  learned  Latin,  and  the 

I  languages,  and  collected  a  library. 

I  fiiited  aeveral  German  univ^ersities, 

1  himself  at  Ssabadszallas,  as  a  mer- 

Ift  1795,  he  caused  Cantemir's  work  on  the 

i  (q.  ▼.)  and  the  Brancowani  to  be  pub- 

Aaioiig  his  manuscripts  is  the  Omt^v  *£x. 

^tbiographical  catalogue  of  all  modem  Greek 

^vho  have  li^ed  since  the  conquest  of  Con- 

'      He  died  Sept.  19,  1804. 

CAS ;  fisrmerly  an  intendancy,  now  a 
f  Hexico,  bounded  north  by  Durango,  east  by 
^P«tosi,  sooth  by  Guanaxuato,  and  west  by 
ft;  e^hty-fire  leagues  long,  and  fifty-one 
,  broad ;  aqoare  leagues,  2353 ;  popu- 
dl.  li  is  a  mountainous  and  arid  tract, 
•••%«uus  eUmate,  and  yery  thinly  peopled. 
jMKsSeYeB  convents  for  males,  and  four  for 
**■  the  staU.  The  table-land,  which  forms 
Uy^  part,  rises  to  upwards  of  6500  feet  above 
H^«f  the  sea.  It  is  famous  for  its  rich  silver 
I**'  TW  capital,  of  the  same  name,  lies  240 
HjJJ^westof  Btodco;  Ion.  lOF  35'  W.;  Ut. 
'  y'*^  popdation,  30,000.  It  is  situated  in  a 
*■***■»  ooaotry,  in  the  vicimty  of  some  of  the 


richest  silver  mines  in  Mexico,  which  are  wrought 
by  great  numbers.  It  is  weU  built,  and  contains  a 
college,  an  hospital,  a  number  of  churches,  and  a 
mint,  in  which  were  coined,  from  1810  to  1826, 
32,108,185  dollars.  Several  other  towns,  as  Som* 
brerete,  Fresnillo,  Jerez,  Pinos,  and  Nochisltlan, 
have  a  population  varying  from  14.000  to  18,000 
souls.  Maize,  wheat,  chile,  &c.,  are  among  the 
products. 

ZACH,  Fbancxs,  baron  von,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  our  day, 
was  bom  at  Presburg,  in  1754,  and  died  at  Paris, 
of  the  spasmodic  cholera,  in  1832.  After  having 
entered  the  Austrian  military  service,  and  passed 
some  years  in  London,  he  was  appointed  grand 
chamberlain  to  the  duchess  dowager  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
who  then  resided  at  Eisenberg,  and,  in  1804,  and 
1805,  accompanied  her  on  a  tour  through  France. 
From  1787  to  1806,  he  had  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
servatory at  Seeberg.  After  •that  time,  he  resided 
chiefly  abroad,  and  accompanied  the  duchess  to 
Paris  and  Italy.  In  the  latter  country,  through 
his  influence,  an  observatory  was  erected  at  Naples, 
and  another  near  Lucca.  Baron  von  Zach  also  con- 
tributed  much  to  extend  the  field  of  astronomical 
science  by  his  writings,  in  which  are  united  clear- 
ness and  profoundness.  His  Geographical  Ephe- 
merides,  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  work 
under  the  titles  of  monthly  Correspondence  for  pro- 
moting the  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth,  and  Correspondence  A»tronomique,  are  works 
of  great  value.  He  also  published  several  treatises 
on  particular  subjects,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
papers  in  different  periodical  publications.  Of  his 
works  we  will  mention  his  treatise  L* Attraction  des 
Montagnes  et  see  Effete  sur  let  Fils-^Plomb  (Avig- 
non,  1814,  2  vols.);  his  TabuUt  Montium  Solia 
nowB  et  corrects  (Gotha,  1792,  4to.) ;  and  his  AU 
manacca  Oenoveee^  which  he  edited  in  Genoa. 

ZACHARLS,  Just  Fbedebic  Wiluam ,  one  of 
the  German  authors  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
advancement  of  German  literature  after  the  time  of 
Gottsched,  was  bora  in  1726,  and  died  in  1777, 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  Carolinum  at 
Brunswick.  His  Renomitt — the  German  word  for 
disorderly  students  (see  Russel's  Germany) — a 
comic  epos,  published  in  1742,  and  some  other 
works,  ^splay  humour.  His  works  appeared  in  a 
second  edition,  in  2  vols.  (Brunswick,  1772).  An 
additional  volume  was  published  in  1781. 

ZACHARIAH.     See  Zechariah, 

ZACYNTHUS.     See  Zante. 

ZADOO  (Sadoc).     See  Sadduceee. 

ZAFFRE  is  the  residuum  of  cobalt,  after  the 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  nuitttrs  of  arse- 
nical cobalt,  have  been  expelled  by  calcination. 
The  zaffre  that  is  commonly  sold,  and  which  comes 
from  Saxony,  is  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  cobalt  with 
some  vitrifiable  earth.     It  is  of  a  grav  colour. 

ZAFTLEEVEN,  ob  SACHTLEEVEN,  Heb- 
HANN,  one  of  the  most  skilful  painters  of  landscapes, 
was  bora  at  Rotterdam,  in  1609.  He  lived  in 
Utrecht,  and  died  in  that  city»  in  1685.    His  views 
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exhibit  the  environs  of  Utrecht,  or  Rbeniih  teener j. 
D'Argennlle  says  that  Zaftleeven  tritited  Italy; 
but  the  Dutch  writen  deny  this.  He  portrays  na- 
ture under  serene  and  elevated  aspects ;  a  smiling 
heaven  overarches  his  cities  and  mountains,  and  a 
warm  air  breathes  itself  over  the  sunny  and  retir- 
ing distance.  His  paintings  are  scattered  in  differ- 
ent places.  Descamps  gives  a  list  of  his  works. 
Zaftleeven  also  employed  the  etching  needle — His 
brother  CorneUtu,  born  at  Rotterdam,  in  1612,  was 
a  successful  painter  of  scenes  from  common  life. 

ZAGAT AL     See  Tartary. 

ZAHARA,  Desert  op.     See  Sahara, 

ZAHRINQEN;  a  village  near  Freiburg,  in  what 
was  formerly  the  Austrian  Brisgau,  with  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  from  which  the  ancient  dukes 
of  Ziihringen,  the  ancestors  of  the  grand-dukes  of 
Baden,  derived  their  name. 

ZAIMS,  AND  TIMARIOTES,  are  possessors  of 
Turkish  fiefs,  who,  according  to  a  law  of  the  sultan 
Amurath  I.,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  bound 
to  furnish  spahis,  or  cavalry,  as  the  condition  of  en- 
joying their  fiefs.  The  Porte  maintains  only  about 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  spahis,  who  are  paid  by  the 
government,  and  called  kaptkuly.  The  rest  of  the 
spahis  are  furnished  by  the  possessors  of  timari. 
The  number  of  all  the  xaims  (i.  e.  such  vassals  as 
have  a  revenue  of  from  20,000  to  100,000  aspers 
annually  from  their  fiefs)  is  about  6689.  For  every 
5000  aspers,  they  must  send  one  horseman  into  the 
field  in  time  of  war,  so  that  a  zaim  cannot  send  less 
than  four  nor  more  than  twenty  spahis.  The  num- 
ber of  the  timariotes,  however,  or  of  those  vassals 
who  have  from  6000  to  19,999  aspers  annuallv, 
amounts  to  52,649.  These  must  furnish  one  spani 
for  every  3000  aspers ;  therefore  each  of  them  from 
two  to  six  spahis.  Thus  the  minimum  of  their 
collective  quotas  is  134,054  men.  In  1792,  it  was 
resolved  to  unite  all  the  timars  with  the  imperial 
domains,  after  the  death  of  the  possessors ;  upon 
which  the  government  was  to  support  the  army. 
The  number  of  troops,  therefore,  has  not  changed 
much.  Besides  these  troops,  the  Porte  maintains 
another  corps  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  former 
rifle  makers  and  armourers.  This  kind  of  cavalry, 
called /e6edid!t^,  is  divided  into  sixty  ortas,  each  of 
which,  according  to  rule,  should  contain  500  men ; 
but  the  number  is  never  complete,  and  the  ortas 
together  never  contain  more  than  18,000  men. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  European  military 
system  into  Turkey,  and  the  abolition  of  the  jani- 
zaries (in  1826),  part  of  the  cavalry  has  also  receiv- 
ed another  organization.  Tet  in  many  provinces, 
the  military  fiefs  still  remain,  and  are  held  upon  the 
conditions  above  mentioned. 

ZIARE,  OR  CONGO ;  a  river  of  Africa,  which 
is  supposed  to  rise  in  about  hit  10^  8..  and  which 
takes  a  northerly  course  to  lat.  3<*,  in  Congo,  after 
which  it  takes  a  south-west  direction,  and  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  at  Fathomless  point ;  Ion.  12^  20^  E. ; 
lat  6^  8.  It  is  less  than  three  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth,  has  a  very  impetuous  current,  and  pours  a 
great  mass  of  water  into  the  ocean.  In  1816,  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  from  England  to  explore 
this  river  ;  but  the  company  were  unable  to  navi- 
gate the  river,  either  with  their  sloop  or  with  boats, 
farther  than  120  miles.  Leaving  their  sloop,  they 
proceeded  on  foot  150  miles  farther ;  but,  meeting 
with  insuperable  difficulties,  they  were  compelled 
to  return — See  Tuckey's  Expedition  to  erplort  the 
Zaire  or  Congo  (4to.,  1818). — It  has  been  supposed 
by  some»  that  the  Zaire,  or  Congo,  is  the  outlet  for 


the  waters  of  the  Ktger;  but  the 
Lander  have  refuted  tUs  soppositioi.    See  3M 
ZAJONCZEK,  JoeRra.  prince,  snater.  gnrj 
ofinfiuitry,  viceroy  of  the  kingdoai  of  PoIsbI  W-j 
in  1752,  at  Kaminieck,  of  a  nobU  hirt  poor  kmi 
like  other  young  Polish  noUemeo,  catered  thrsrw 
became,  in  1784,  lieutenant-cdood,  in  ITneaU 
and  commander  of  a  regiment    Be  served  hi  ti 
war  of  Poland  against  Rasaia,  and  wwaadc  m^ 
generaL    But  Poland  waa  overeoaie,  aad  ~  ' 
with  many  others,  emigrsted  to  Fraaes.    Oi 
way  thither,  he  was  arrested  in  GaUiria,  tecvj 
with  his  brother,  and  both  were  iBfriMM ' 
Joeepbstadt      When  set  at   liberty,  he  «n 
Paris,  and  was  made  general  of  brigade  iatW  Fi 
army  in  Italy.     The  Polish  lerai  did  mt 
in  that  war,  and  Zajoncsek  meiiagmbai  I 
He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt, 
commanded  a  division  of  French  troops  h 
In  1812,  he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  RsHia, 
he  lost  a  leg.    He  then  ovHtcd  the  VrmA 
In  1815,  the  emperor  Alexander  appeiatW 
viceroy,  or  namieitmik,  in  Poland.    la  I810»  W 

de  a  prince.  Nicholas  coofirmed  kia,  is 
in  his  dignities  and  privileges.  He  died  sS  Wi 
July  28,  1826. 

ZALEUCUS;   the  Uwgiver  of  the  rvpilAc 
Locris,  a  Greek  colony  in  Orseda  BlagH.  Bf  ~ 
according  to  some,  500  B.  C,  and  was  s  £«oikl 
Pythagoras ;  according  to  others,  he  fivid  ■ 
as  the  seventh  century  B.  C     Only  a  firv  * 
nected  notices  of  his  life  and  laws  csa  W 
from  ancient  authors.     His  laws  secB  tb  knt 
very  severe.     In  order  to  suppress  cxtnvtfW 
dress,  he   ordained  that  prostitutes  slsat  ik 
wear  jewels  and  omamenta  of  gold.    Adskct?  ^ 
to  be  punuhed  hj  the  Iocs  of  both  ctcl   TW 
of  the  lawgiver  himself  waa  convicted  of  fkii 
the  people,  actuated  by  estceoi  for  the  fcCkr. 
ed  him  to  acquit  his  son ;  bat  Zsleacv  n 
inexorable.     In  order,  however,  to  sata^  (^ 
mands  of  parental  love,  aa  well  as  the 
of  the  law,  he  condemned  his  too  to  kvr  sst 
to  which  he  added  one  of  hb  own.    ThiivM 
have  had  such  an  effect,  that,  as  long  m  tkl 

giver  lived,  no  adultery  wis  beard  of  ii  tW  f^ 
c  of  Locris.  In  order  to  naintani  tW  WM 
of  his  Uws,  he  ordained  that  evetymaa  «ke  M 
propose  a  new  law  should  appear  with  s  rsiprrt 
his  neck,  in  order  to  be  inunediatdy  rtravH 
the  proposed  law  was  not  preferred  to  thr  ni^ 
one. 

Z ALUSKI ;  a  Polish  famny.  kaowa  is  tk  I 
ary  and  politiol  history  of  their  ecmMtrj. 

Andrew  StamMlamM,  bishop  of  Crarev,  M 
1758,  and  left  his  library  of  90.000  voioats  Ml 
university  of  that  city. 

His  brother,  Joaepk  Amdrev,  bishop  o^ 
published  the  Leget,  Stmtnta^  CamMmtw£na  ti 
viUgia  Jlegni  PoUmim  (WarMW.  17SS.  fetV 
Specimen  HiMoriemn  PfAmuem  Cfitkmn^im 
valued.    He  died  in  1774. 

A  count  Jo9epk  Zabuki,  aid-de-«np  cf  ^ 
peror  Alexander,  was  made  emrmttr  of  the 
sity  of  Cracow,  in  1826.     See  CVaesw. 

ZAMBECCARI,  FftANcitco,  etmai 
as  an  aeronaut,  was  bom  in  1756,  al  Bel«M* 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  fismfly,  sw  ^  tWt 
senatorial  families  of  the  city.  He  n  <«* 
educated,  and  made  great  proficiency  in  mttif;^ 
tics.  Having  entered  the  Spanish  asfal  «* 
Zambeccari  was  captured  by  the  TBrki.sad  «^ 
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U  Ounbitinople,  where  be  was  put  into  the 
bfiiMb  ffii  lihentioa  w»  finally  effected  by  the 
imm^tmAm  of  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  and  the 
■rfiitoar  io  the  Lenmt  and  in  Africa,  and 
fiited  the  European  capitals.  He  then 
Is  ^  aatiTe  country,  and  occupied  him- 
■tf  widlU  itndy  of  aeronautics.  He  had  devised 
n  k^mmi  amtriTance  for  taking  advantage  of 
IhsAfaat  correnu  of  air  at  different  elevations, 
»  M  M  give  what  direction  lie  should  choose  to 
M  klne.  His  idea  was  to  cause  the  balloon  to 
seariiik  at  pleasure  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
la  fHrtitf  of  gM,  and  to  guide  its  course  by  oars. 
ii  1^  be  attempted  to  carry  this  project  into 
tttriias,  although  the  weather  was  highly  nn- 
NiriMi ;  bet  the  balloon,  having  become  en- 
mfti  ia  a  tree,  took  fire,  and  the  unfortunate 
■■nt  perished,  a  victim  to  his  seal  for  science. 
iliHOISKL  Amongseveral  distinguished  men 
IttiiaMearc, 

I L  Jtk$  ZtmM^ki  (in  Latin,  SamMciut),  bom  in 
Mt  tko  greatest  Polish  statesman  and  scholar  of 
i  liBe.  He  itudied  at  Paris  and  Padua,  became 
NvxttBT  of  the  realm  and  general-in-chief,  and 
M  k  1605.    It  was  chieflv  through  his  means 

Kbt  S^iJanuid  UL  obtained  the  Polish  crown. 
pnM  an  anay,  partly  at  his  own  expense,  and 
the  frontiers  of  the  republic  against  the 
Eoonans  and  Tartars.  At  the  same  time, 
I  icsBotsd  tiM  foences  by  inriting  foreign  scholars 
^  th«  eooatry,  establishing  libraries,  and  found- 
%  liVMd  iaititutions.  He  wrote,  among  other 
wb^AiSnste  /Zoaumo  (in  Grcvius's  Thtt.  ant. 
f^- l)i  Ik  ftrfeeto  Senatare. 
^^ifadran  ZssioisAi,  high  chancellor,  the  dis- 
hn>*M  mader  of  the  independence  of  his 
ivtry,  wm  rarij  a  military  oflBcer  of  signal  courage 
4  talciC  Mbaciiaently  a  senator  and  high  clum- 
pm(n$4).    He  strove  to  suppress  the  distur- 

f)*  it  the  deetioa  of  king  Stanislaus  Poniatow- 
u4  afterwards  resigned  all  his  offices,  because 
^««H  ao  longer  serve  his  country.  In  1776,  he 
PI*b4  the  invitation  of  the  diet  to  prepare  a 

Kof  the  kwi,  in  which  he  restored  the  rights 
>  third  estate  (Polish,  Warsaw,  1778,  3  voU.. 
4  Gcmsn,  by  Nikisch,  Warsaw,  1780).     The 

B approved  of  this  excellent  work,  but  the  diet 
i  aoC  accept  it.  Soon  after  the  great  political 
^  ia  1791.  the  count  died,  in  January,  1792. 
iMaa  was  every  where  held  in  reverence.  He 
■  a  Vhiloiopher  ia  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
%  inm  sad  benevolent.  He  gave  the  first  ex- 
ph  «f  the  abolition  of  bondage  on  his  estates. 
I  «^  Constawtia,  a  princess  Czartoryska,  was 
■BMaMsly  accomplished  and  noble  woman. 
J«rfial7»7. 

lUlOLXIS,  the  Oetian;  according  to  some, 
Jl^  af  Pythagoras  and  his  disciple ;  but,  ac- 
■f  taBerodotoav  he  belongs  to  an  earlier  age 
■•  IV,  M  and  96).  He  was  esteemed  in  anti- 
■  s  wise  umUf  and  one  who  conferred  great 
k  M  his  people.  He  is  said  to  have  taught 
At  JBaaortality  of  the  soul  (Herodotus  iv, 
^  ti  have  given  them  wise  laws ;  on  which 
^^  "  '      hoooors   were  paid  him  after  his 


See  Caiicut. 
the  strongest  fortress  of  the  king. 
^— d,  in  the  woiwodeship  of  Lublin,  be- 
>tiphf<  and  Lemberg,  in  a  south-eastern 
rt*»fci»  Warsaw,  on  the  river  Wieprx ;  Ion. 
'  *SrE:  kt.  5(y>  42*  N.     In  1809,  the  Poles 


took  it  from  the  Austrians,  and,  in  1813,  the  Bus- 
sians  from  the  French.  The  place  was  an  entailed 
estate  of  the  Zamoiski  family,  and  was  built  in  the 
Italian  style,  by  the  famous  general  and  chancellor 
John  Zamoiski  (q.  v.),  after  he  had  defeated  the 
archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  In  1820,  the 
state  bought  the  town,  with  the  environs,  from  the 
senator  count  Stanislaus  Kostka  de  Zamoiski. 
Zamosc  was  now  deprived  of  its  extensive  suburbs, 
and  changed  into  a  fortress.  I'he  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Zamoiski  family  is  still,  or  at  least  was  till  of 
late,  preserved  on  the  walls.  The  place  contains  a 
large  palace,  several  other  large  buildings,  among 
which  is  an  arsenal,  four  churches,  of  which  one  is 
Greek,  two  convents,  a  theatre,  &c  Population, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  3500.  There  is  here  a 
gymnasium,  a  library,  and  a  printing-office,  all  estab- 
lished by  John  Zamoiski,  already  mentioned. 

ZAMPIERI.     See  Domimehino, 

ZANESVILLE,  a  flourishing  town  and  seat  of 
justice  for  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  Muskingum  river,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  falls,  in  lat.  4lQ^  N.,  Ion.  62o  W.  It 
contains  between  3  and  4000  inhabitants  On  the 
falls  have  been  erected  several  mOls,  among  which 
are  flour  and  saw  mills,  a  rolling  mill,  a  nail  factory, 
a  woollen  factory,  and  a  steam  paper  mill.  The 
town  has  two  glass  factories. 

ZANETTI,  Antonio  Ma&ia,  count,  a  distin- 
guished  connoisseur,  who  acquired  great  reputation 
for  his  taste  and  learning,  and  for  his  talent  for  en- 
graving, was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1680.  At  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  he  had  already  executed  several 
engravings ;  and,  after  finishing  his  education,  he 
visited  the  different  schools  of  Italy,  and  at  a  later 
period  went  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  collection  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  which  he  copied.  He  expended  his  fortune 
in  the  collection  of  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  the  value 
of  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  work  of  Gori 
upon  the  gems  belonging  to  it — Gtmma  AntiqwB  Za^ 
netti  (Venice,  1758,  fol.,  with  80  plates).  Zanetti 
likewise  rediscovered  the  lost  art  of  chiaro-scuro  en- 
graving, which  had  been  invented  by  Carpi.  Among 
the  works  of  Zanetti,  the  Lettere  ndla  Pittura, 
Scultura  ed  Arckiiettura  (Rome,  1754,  7  vols., 
4to.)  are  important,  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
art.  He  published  several  collections  of  engrav- 
ings : — 1.  Antiche  Statue  Greche  e  Bomane  che  ti 
trovano  in  Venezia  (fol.) ;  2.  Icones  ex  MuMto  tuo 
he.,  (fol.,  with  100  plates,  1743) ;  and,  3.  RaccoUa 
di  varie  Stampe  a  Chiaro-tcuro  (with  seventy-one 
wood-cuts  and  thirty  other  engravings).  Zanetti 
died  at  Venice  in  1766.  His  nephew  Jntonio  Ma- 
ria,  the  younger,  librarian  of  St  Mark's,  in  Venice, 
died  in  1778,  was  also  the  author  of  several  works 
upon  art  and  antiquities. 

ZANGUEBAR;  the  name  given  to  a  Urge  ter- 
ritory of  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Eastern  sea,  in- 
cluding the  countries  of  Melinda,  Magadoxo,  Mon- 
gala,  Jubo,  Mozambique,  and  some  others,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  2»  N.  to  21<>  S.  The  name  is  said  to 
import  **  the  coast  of  the  negroes,*'  all  the  inhabi- 
tants being  blacks,  with  curled  woolly  hair. 

ZAMNI,  ZANNESCHI.  See  HarUquin  and 
Masks. 

ZANOTTI,  Francesco  BIaria,  bom  in  1692,  at 
Bologna,  was  the  son  of  a  comedian,  was  educated 
in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1718  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  and  librarian,  in  1723  secre* 
tary,  and  in  1766  president  of  the  university  of 
Bologna.    He  wrote  poetry  in  Tuscan  and  Latin 
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verse ;  also  five  essays,  conUining  rales  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  poetry.  At  the  jubilee  in  Rome,  in 
1750,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
capitol.  In  a  second  oration,  he  attacked  the  first, 
and  in  a  third  refuted  the  second.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished for  beauty  of  style,  and  deep  and  lofty 
thoughts,  as  are  all  of  his  philosophical  and  physical 
writings,  especially  his  Morals  and  the  dialogues  on 
the  pressure  of  bodies.  His  principal  production  is 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Academv,  containing  a 
history  of  this  learned  society,  and  an  analyau  of 
all  the  physico-mathematical  treatises  laid  before 
it.  The  Memoirs  of  this  society  contain  several 
treatises  on  geometrical,  analytical,  physical,  and 
musical  subjects,  written  by  him.  In  his  De  Firt- 
bui  r^niralibuM,  he  explains  Newton's  doctrine  of 
the  central  forces.  A  collection  of  his  works  ap- 
peared at  Bologna,  in  1779.  He  died  in  1777.— 
Giampietro  Cavazzotd  Zanolti,  born  at  Paris  in 
1674,  wrote  several  works  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  fine  arts  in  Bologna.  As  secretary  to  the  Cle- 
mentine academy  of  painting  at  Bologna,  he  wrote 
Storia  deir  Accademia  Clementina  (2  vols.,  foL, 
Bologna,  1739V  He  died  in  1765 — Euatachio 
Zanotti,  of  Bologna,  born  in  17(^7*  professor  of  as- 
tronomy there,  died  in  1782,  is  known  by  his  obser- 
vations on  comets  and  the  form  of  the  earth;  also 
by  his  optical  and  hydrometrical  experiments. 

ZANTE  (anciently  Zaeynihu$);  one  of  the 
seven  Ionian  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  situated 
to  the  south  of  Cephalonia,  of  irregular  form,  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  eight  broad;  square  miles,  160;  po- 
pulation 40,000.  In  its  aspect,  it  is  the  finest  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  presenting,  when  viewed  from  the 
fort  above  the  town  of  Zante,  a  prospect  of  vales 
and  eminences  richly  cultivated,  covered  with  vine- 
yards, olive  plantations,  orange,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  and  containing  numerous  hamlets  or  villages. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  island  presents  traces  of 
subterraneous  fire,  discovered  in  some  parts  by 
warm  sulphureous  springs,  in  others,  by  heat  in  the 
soil.  It  has  springs  of  petroleum  and  mineral  tar, 
which  are  productive.  The  climate,  though  very 
hot  in  summer,  is  not  unwholesome.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  currants,  also  olive  oil,  and  wine ;  some 
cotton  and  silk.  The  com  raised  is  hardly  equal 
to  four  months*  consumption.      See  Ionian  I§land», 

Zante^  the  capital  of  the  island,  has  a  population 
of  20,000  souls;  Ion.  2Io  8'  E. ;  lat.  37o  50'  N.  It 
is  the  largest  town  in  the  republic  of  the  8even 
Islands,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
bay,  on  a  hill  of  gentle  declivity.  It  resembles  in 
its  appearance  an  Italian  town.  The  principal 
street,  which  traverses  it  in  its  whole  length,  is 
broad  and  handsome,  bordered  with  well-built 
houses  and  churches,  and  has  a  foot-pavement.  The 
houses  are  partly  of  brick,  and  partly  of  wood,  and, 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  seldom 
exceed  one  or  two  stories.  The  harbour  is  spa- 
cious ;  the  environs  exceedingly  pleasant  and  pictur- 
esque. In  1820.  several  hundred  houses  were  over- 
thrown here  by  an  earthquake.  The  island  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Venidans,  from  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  1797,  it  %vas  taken  by  the  French,  and,  in  1799, 
by  the  Russians.  In  1815,  it  became  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Ionian  republic 

ZANTHOPICRITE  ;  the  name  given  toa crys- 
talline substance,  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the 
zanthoxilum  of  the  Caribbee  islands. 

Z  A  PPI,  Giovanni  Battibta  Fklice;  bom  at 
Imola,  in  1667,  one  of  the  best  Italian  poets  of  his 


age.  After  having  itadied  law  at  Bot^fna,  vi^ 
he  nuide  so  rapid  progreaa  that  the  decree  of  i«^ 
was  conferred  upon  turn  when  he  wm  aaXj  ikntt 
years  old,  he  went  to  Rome,  whete  hm  aooa  ist^ 
guished  himself  as  a  poet.  He  ww  omt  U  *| 
founders  and  chief  omaatentj  of  tke  maie^ 
of  the  Arcadians.  His  poems  arc  graceful,  i»j 
ciallv  his  cansoni  and  madrigals,  bat  at  tian  m\ 
fidal.  Clement  XL  gave  him  tht  hope  of  f^ 
siderable  benefices;  but  he  died  ia  1719,  wl 
out  having  obtained  them.  His  %nfe,  Jrammmm  M 
ratti,  daughter  of  tke  diatiaguisbed  Roaaaa  pm^i 
Carlo  Maratti,  was  equally  distii^HJshi^  far  hn^ 
and  poetical  talent. 

ZAR.     See  C24tr. 

ZARLINCQicsEPPA,  bora  b  1540,  (m 
to  Gerber,  in  1520),  at  Chioggia,  near  Vemt,  i 
the  Adriatic  sea,  died  in  Venice  in  I5fi9.  He  v«i« 
of  the  greatest  of  the  theoretical  moada 
ceded  Rameau  and  Rousseau.  He  deten 
accurately  the  relation  of  the  major  and  i 
and  by  his  Instituzioni  anaoaiekt  (Ve 
1573,  folio),  hdd  the  foondatioo  of  a  1 
roent  of  harmony.  As  early  aa  bis  cigktecBih  j 
he  appeared  as  an  author,  and  wrote  a  i 
works,  published  collectively,  lodcr  the  tidij 
InMtituziom  armomieke  and  Dmoetraximd  ( 
( 1589,  4  vols.,  folio).  As  a  ooospoaer.  Wad 
known  by  a  piece  ot  muste  pei  fur  used  madm  !■ « 
recdon,  as  chapel-master  in  the  8t  Mark'i 
Venice,  at  the  celebratioo  of  the  victory  if  1 
to.  Much  information  respecting  the  Baae  di 
sixteenth  century  is  cootatoed  in  his  works;  Vatk 
style  is  not  attractive. 

ZARSKOJE  SELO Oe. Sara's  Vmage, sa e 
from  a  lady  who  owned  it  when  it  was  jti  a  i 
lage)  is  an  imperial  pleasure  caatlcs,  t«f«t«4^ 
wersts  (about  seventeen  miles)  sooth  of  St  fftr 
burg,  from  which  a  highway  leads  to  it  thf«««i 
very  monotonous  country.     Catkariae  L  Wa 
castle  here,  which  Elixabeth  enlarged  aad 
lished  in  1744,  and  to  which  Cathariac  XL 
fiivourite  residence  it  was,  gave  tta  prtaeal 
dour.    .The  large  palace,  three  storks  kifh,  9 
nificently  oroamented:    even  the 
and  other  oraaments  are  gilt ;  yet  nost  of  it, 
the  exception  of  what  Catbariae  U.  cksnr 
built  herself,  is  in  an  old  &shioocd  style.    Ai 
the  principal  objects  of  attention,  are  the 
staircase;    the  aslooo,  lined  with   mirron 
chapel ;  the  porcelain  room ;  and  the  amber 
in  which  the  walls  are  covered  froos  the  loot  ts 
ceiling  with  sculpttires  of  amber.     The 
tain  magnificent  furoiture  and  bcairtifid 
There  is  also  a  gallery  of  bronte  figarca,  i 
artists  of  the  Petersburg  academy.     Ia  the 
which  are  laid  out  in  the  English  maaacr.h;  s 
man,  are  a  hermitage,  with  statnea  aad  vwc«^ 
man  and  Gothic  temples,  pyramida,  leverBl 
and  obelisks,  monuments,  and  triamphal 
which  Catharine  IL  caused  to  be  erected  ts 
Romantoff  and  the  brothers  Orloff.  {%.  v.) 
I  entrance  of  the  garden  is  now  adoracd  by  a 
triumphal  arch  of  an  antique  form,  cooairtisfo 
I  iron,  with  the  inscription,  **  Sacred  to  vy 
i  companions  in    arms,**  erected  by  the  ra, 
I  Alexander,  after  the  wars  of  1812,  1813  and  \%\ 
!  Near  this  palace  lies  the  town  of  Sofia,  with 
j  Zarskoje  8el6  is  at  present  united,  and  whrfv. 
I  years  ago,  a  lyceum,  for  the  edncatioo  of  rinl 
I  cers,  was  erected.     The  palace  appropriated  t«  t^i 
lyceum  was  buroed  down  in  1820. 
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ZIOSKR,  FiAifcia  de,  was  bom  at  Feldpatan, 

k  Qttm  Tjrrol,  in  1746.      He  early  erinced  a 

ie^Mtote  for  tcolpture.     In  1766,  he  went  to 

1ta^«Wre  be  Mrorked  for  five  years  with  pro- 

famr SeUrtterer.    He  studied  with  great  zeal; 

n^ifNpOial  having  been  made  to  set  up  some 

tuimU  Scboabrunn  (q.  v.),  he  ofiei^  to  cast 

IIm.  THoce  Kaunitx  (q.  v.)  ordered  him  to  bring 

vidilifteai  dayf  a  model  for  a  spring,  represent- 

ti|1litkree  hirgest  rivers  of  Austria.     The  model 

(Ml  link  tpprobation.     It  was  executed  on  a  large 

mA|  nd  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  took  the 

•itiuo  faroiir.    Zanner  received,  in  1776,  assis- 

tittfroiD  the  government  to  go  to  Rome,  where 

ktta&eA  for  four  years.     In  1781,  he  was  made 

fNkaot  of  scolpture  in  Vienna.      He  improved 

^^  sttuier  of  studying  this  art  in  the  Austrian 

Bfiiil,  sod  executed  a  number  of  works ;  among 

'  itkMi,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor  Joseph 

llfWkkh  the  emperor  Francis  IL  caused  to  be 

tttki,  in  honour  of  his  uncle,  in  the  Joseph  square, 

lsU07.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  statues  in  Europe. 

faar  esst  the  statue  in  a  manner  invented  by 

IWlC  which  socceeded  perfectly.     He  also  eze- 

,  <ntf  the  monument  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  in 

I  itti  Mfble,  in  the  church  of  St  Augustine. 

Utte  sre  sMny  busts,  statues  and  bass-reliefs  by 

Havtist.    Zsoner  died  in  1622,  in  Vienna. 

tti.    See  Maize. 

XEi,  FuxcDco  Antonio,  was  bom  at  Medellin, 
tt  tk  prorinoe  of  Aotioquia,  in  New  Grenada, 
^1^^  1770.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
B^pll,  sad,  St  an  early  age,  attained  very  distin- 
fsMicidefliic  honours  there.  When  the  govem- 
■^  ndertook  to  explore  the  vegetable  riches  of 
ihc  OMitn.roQngZea  Mras  associated  with  the  learn- 
ed Ibtii  b  (his  eommission.  In  1794,  he  was  im- 
I'iMMi  is  eoasequence  of  the  freedom  of  his  oh- 
*fTBtioBf  apon  political  subjects,  at  the  same  time 
*»tfc  4i  Aatonio  Narino  and  other  lovers  of  liber- 
%  Tie  particular  offence  of  which  he  was  ac- 
*wl  na  having  participated  in  certain  seditious 
ytiy  lad  compositions,  tending  to  the  indepen- 
■■s  sf  Kew  Grenada.     His  trial  lasted  several 

El  dtrisg  which  he  was  held  in  confinement, 
b  Ajnerica,  and  then  subsequently  in  Spain, 
I  w^  the  decision  of  the  cause  was  transferred ; 
g(  ft  (he  expiration  of  that  time,  he  was  dis- 
1,  it  being  considered  that  his  long  imprison- 
PM  lid  snfidently  punished  him  for  his  impru- 
p«.  Bnt,  when  restored  to  liberty,  he  was  not 
I  to  return  to  America,  being  obliged,  on 
■  pretexts,  to  reside  in  France,  with  a  pen- 
ferfwOO  francs.  In  1802,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
Maviade  adjunct  director  of  the  botanic  gar- 
^tf  Ibdrid,  and,  in  1804,  director-in-chief,  and 
'  of  natural  sciences,  notwithstanding  his 
fbr  permission  to  revisit  his  native  country. 
kiVfolation  of  Aranjuez,  which  found  him  en- 
^  ia  sdentific  researches,  drew  him  into  the 
'  ftrvice.  He  was  nominated  a  member  of 
i  of  MOtahlee,  which  met  at  Bayonne  in 
P2^^  Afterwards  he  had  the  direction  of  a  part 
ijjilMBstry  of  the  interior,  and,  finally,  was 
VM  if  Malaga  until  the  retreat  of  the  French 
St.  Tiis  event  enabled  him  to  terminate  his 
jjffit  In  1814,  he  embarked  from  England, 
to  join  Bolivar  in  his  expedition 
^Spaniards  of  Venezuela.  Thenceforth, 
k  a  party  to  all  the  exertions  of  the  strug- 
ijMtei  as  the  friend,  the  adviser,  and  the 
ifiilc  of  Bolivar.      He  was  successively 


intendant^eneral  of  the  liberating  army,  president 
of  the  congress  of  Angostura,  and  vice-president  of 
the  republic  of  Columbia,  and,  finally,  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  all  those 
courts  m  Europe  to  which  he  might  think  proper 
to  address  himself,  being  invested  with  the  whole 
representation  of  Columbia,  for  every  species  of 
affairs.  His  commission  is  dated  Dec.  24,  1819. 
Zea  appeared  in  London  in  1820,  invested  with 
these  unlimited  powers,  and,  although  he  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  his  country,  yet  he  was  every 
where  heard  with  respect,  and  negotiated  a  loan  for 
£2,000,000  sterling  with  a  company  of  English 
bankers  at  Paris,  March  13,  1822.  The  terms  cf 
the  loon  were,  as  might  be  expected,  rather  un- 
favourable to  the  new  republic,  and,  in  the  sequel, 
drew  much  obliquy  upon  Zea.  Rumours  arose  that 
his  powers  were  defective ;  but  a  full  examination 
proved  that  the  report  was  wholly  unfounded, 
and  the  loan,  although  censured  by  the  Colombian 
congress,  was  recognised  and  confirmed.  The 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  republic  ought  not 
to  occasion  any  reflections  upon  the  memory  of  Zea, 
who  did  every  thing  for  the  interest  of  his  country 
which  circumstances  would  permit.  He  died  at 
Bath,  of  an  aneurism  of  the  heart,  Nov.  28,  1822, 
aged  fifty-two  years. 

ZEALAND,  OB  ZEELAND;  a  province  of 
Holland,  comprising  the  ancient  county  of  Zealand 
and  Dutch  Flanders,  composed  chiefly  of  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  namely,  Schowen,  Dui- 
yeland,  Tholen,  Walcheren,  North  and  South  Be- 
veland,  and  Wolfersdyk.  The  continental  part 
consists  merely  of  a  strip  lying  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Hond,  or  West  Scheldt.  The  province 
is  bounded  north  by  the  Hond,  or  West  Scheldt, 
east  and  south  by  East  Flanders,  and  west  by  West 
Flanders  and  the  sea;  in  1829,  population  123,184 ; 
square  miles,  625.  The  chief  towns  are  Middle- 
burg.  Flushing,  and  Zierick-see.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  lies  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  country  from  inundation  by  strong  dikes, 
which  are  kept  up  at  great  labour  and  expense. 
These  dikes  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  of  sufficient  width  at  the  top  for 
two  carriages  to  pass  abreast ;  yet  the  country  has 
been  exposed  to  heavy  calamities  from  the  sea's 
breaking  over  the  dikes  in  storms.  The  soil  is  a 
rich,  black  mould,  excellent  for  pasturage,  and  for 
the  culture  of  madder,  flax,  cole-seed,  &c.  The 
exports  are  corn,  madder,  flax,  salt,  meat,  linen 
yam,  rape  seed,  and  oil.  The  air  is  damp  from 
exhalations  of  fresh  water,  productive  of  bilious 
complaints  and  agues.  The  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  Calvinists ;  there  are,  also,  some  Ca- 
tholics, Lutherans,  and  Mennonists.  See  Nether- 
lande, 

ZEALAND,  OR  SEEL  AND;  the  largest  of  the 
Danish  islands  between  the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic, 
separated  from  Sweden  by  the  Sound,  and  from 
Funen  by  the  Great  Belt ;  about  sixty-five  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  sixty  from  east  to 
west ;  square  miles,  2800 ;  population,  296,350.  It 
has  no  mountains ;  but  the  surface  is  finely  variegated, 
having  small  hills  and  fields  of  a  fertile  soil,  inter- 
sected by  canals,  resembling  in  some  parts,  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  ground  is  covered  with  vegetation, 
the  country  of  Lombardy.  It  produces  large  crops 
of  com,  and  has  excellent  pasture.  Besides  several 
towns  of  considerable  importance,  it  contains  the 
fortress  of  Elsinore,  or  Helsingor,  and  the  capi(al 
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«(id   royaJ   reiiJence,  Copeulii^n.     See  Denmark, 

ZKAUAM),  Krw;  twii  Hlmnds  in  the  South 
f«d£ic  aemn,  diMOveffd  hy  the  Dutch  navigator 
Taiwan,  tn  ItM:!.  liit  i^niled  along  the  eastern 
cmmu  «^d  Aiippooed  it  w  hv  a  part  of  the  southern 
rotttineiiti  th£ii  imcgincd  to  occupy  these  unknown 
rifgtun*.  From  I  he  Dutrli  llje  newly-discorered 
cuuntry  ri'irpiycd  the  naniu  of  New  Zealand.  In 
I7O0«  Cook  Tirst  diKoveri/il  tbe  strait  which  bears 
bU  tijuiu^i  and  P«!piirBtCB  the  two  islands  from  each 
olber.  tlir  nortUflriimuit  of  which  is  called  Eahein- 
ooiaiiwf^,  and  Ibi;  touthprnraost  Tavai-Poenamoo. 
They  9Xtviid  in  their  whok-  length  about  800  miles. 
With  an  avemga  hreudth  of  liliout  100  miles,  their 
position  k<jiiftbwU«  being  htftween  the  48^  and  34^ 
of  i^utii  Utitudi?,  and  rt?«eittbling,  with  respect  to 
t«mperitCurc,  (^frer  an  ntloM'i^nee  for  the  lower  de- 
gree of  bcjit  in  tbe  »outli^M'ii  hemisphere)  that  of 
the  land  bi<ti¥«en  tbe  louLb  of  Portugal  and  the 
iiortlt  of  Ffini^e  ;  per¥adm^%  we  may  say,  but  with- 
Oot  «xcr4}db|f,  tbe  ano»t  fivoured  part  of  the  tem* 
p«rst«  rr^ion :  and  numerous  witnesses  of  ample 
L^xprri^nec  ronctir  in  de«rribi]ig  the  extremes  of 
Cdid  in  witKcf  and  best  in  summer  as  being  within 
peculiarly  ntifrow  titulU ;  which  is  to  describe  the 
rh/iiKtff  UH  ttttt  of  tbe  tno^t  equable  in  the  world. 
The  two  i&ta»di  are  tntc^rH't ted  in  the  greater  part 
of  tbi^Jr  U'ligtb  by  a  cb«in  of  mountains  perpetual* 
If  fiivvrc^d  With  inow^  and  higher,  it  is  supposed, 
than  tbc  Eurofwan  ALpn  ;  from  which  it  would  be 
inferred,  s»  h  really  tbtf  rise,  that  the  country 
abnutid*  in  Mrt»nis  and  rivers  always  flowing: 
drougbti,  tucb  M  ocrur  in  New  South  Wales,  have 
iitfver  been  known,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rain  falls 
ptentifnUy  in  cvi:ry  due  i^rMMan,  though  never  to  an 
ijiriHivt^ntettt  di'i^ei*. 

fiHjk  4  fttri^it  bctvrceri  lUt  two  islands,  forms  part 
of  the  ditfPt  track  of  ve^ffU  homeward  bound  from 
Ibn  Aiiitmlimn  colunit*  ;  many  such  vessels  go 
tbrouffb  Cook  «  Strait,  vvbilu  the  others  at  present 
|iM»  K«w  Zf^aljind  at  eitbt^r  its  southern  or  north- 
ern extremity.  Lyinj^  about  900  leagues  east  of 
the  eadtcni  nhore  of  New  liolland  and  Van  Die- 
ttiun't  I«aml,  tbe«c  if^landt  bare  recently  become  tbe 
tb^atfe  of  an  im^uvi^  rnmmt.Tce  between  the  New 
Zv^hiidm  and  tbe  Britiitii  colonists  in  that  region. 
Dnrini^  tbe  y«rar  lfi3(^  the  total  tonnage  of  veasels 
elesred  out  itam  New  Souih  Wales  for  New  Zea- 
land WW  5688  toti« ;  and  of  seventy-eight  vessels 
cleaied  out  from  S/ditey,  lifty-six  were  for  New 
Zealand.  Tbeie  voyiig^ef  were  undertaken  chiefly 
fvribe  purpose  of  procnrmir  New  Zealand  flax;  but 
it  ba*  aUu  been  ctittomary  tor  the  vessels  to  land 
parlies  on  ditferent  iiart*  of  tbe  coast,  to  prosecute 
the  whaltf  snd  Mral  5«berie8  in  the  bays,  which  are 
frequent rd.  at  i'«rtain  seaj^niis  of  the  year,  by  the 
bUrk  wbaie  and  the  seal.  Establishments  have 
alto  been  !i>futed  for  ibe  purpoie  of  procuring  spars 
for  «bj{}]iii4^,  «iid  tin>bcr  for  bouse-building ;  and 
Bifveral  targe  vetseU  hare  been  built  here  by  Bri- 
tish rorcbanin,  DMisled  by  tbe  natives.  (Busby's 
Attih^nttc  Itifhtmatitfn  rthtttyt  to  New  South  WaUt 
ffaJ  iVritf  /^tatnnd,  Loridun.  1832.)  The  church 
TOiiikpriiiry  iL^ciety  and  tht:  Wesley  an  missionary 
mtmtXy  bftif^  lM>th  had  •ii^ttb^Enents  on  the  northern 
i«bind  lor  a  niiinlHT  of  yean.  The  stations  of  the 
former  ar«  at  Uie  Uay  of  I»ijinds  and  Kidee  Ridee, 
si^ren  miles  tlrotn  thai  plm^r.  About  a  doien  mis- 
siottariei,  with  thrir  faniUii^v  reside  here,  and  have 
•ftablitbf  4  ichnob  for  ibn  iii^t  ruction  of  the  natives. 
Thitfi  cir^tiuistanefs,  and  the  iliflBcnlties  occasioned 


by  the  conduct  of  runaway  eoovirts  fraia  Srv 
South  Wales,  have  led  tbe  British  gewnnmi  t. 
establish  an  agent  or  resident  ia  Sew  Zeiimd, 
New  Zealand  has  often  been  pointed  out  ss  s  tt 
place  for  an  experiment  in  oolomaiioa »  Wl  u« 
single  circumstance  of  tbe  orcMJoiiil  pcicbn  ^ 
cannibalism  among  the  natives,  seesn  to  haw  hr^ 
sufficient  heretofore  to  prevent  any  sack  lehst 
from  being  carried  into  execution  t  sUboofk  t^ 
fact  is,  that  the  New  Zealanders  are  a  Back  safcfw 
race  to  many  which  are  not  addicted  to  tkil  ksrr- 
ble  custom,  and,  what  is  above  all  things  ifnrf' 
eminently  improveable.  A  plan  has  at  Icaftk  Wn 
formed  for  realiiing  this  desuvble  ol^ect  by  a  bS4 
named  the  New  ZeaUnd  Assorialioo,  ro— stisca 
two  classes  of  members;  first,  heads  of  Ibkmi. 
and  others,  who  have  resolved  to  esUMash  tW* 
selves  in  the  proposed  colony ;  and,  leeoafy.  i 
small  body  of  public  men,  wbo,  as  a  tsmmmn, 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  carrying  the  memm 
into  execution.  These  public  nsen  are  if  sll  yv- 
ties ;  the  list  contains,  amoogit  others,  the  tmm 
of  Mr  F.  Baring,  the  earl  of  Durham,  Wsterr  I 
Campbell  of  IsUy,  Esq.,  Sir  Oeorga  Siacyr.  mi 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  all  of  tkcm  meBWn  « 
the  legislature.  Thev  have  published  a  wmik  **> 
lume,  detailing  their  plana,  and  describing  the  «»» 
try.     (London,  1837.) 

Among  the  latest  accounts  of  New  Zeslsai  » 
Cruise's  Journal  of  ten  MomtkM*  JUaiimee  m  Sm 
Zeahind  (London,  18*23;  ;  EaHe  a  Aow  Mrndi*  K 
ndenee  in  New  Zealand,  ta  1827»  (Londea.  MA 
and  the  work  of  Busby,  above  ncatieBed.  Is 
fifth  volume  of  tbe  Library  of  EntcrtainiaK  Kai« 
ledge,  entitled  the  New  Zealamden,  emitmm  •  b^ 
and  interesting  view  of  the  islaods  and  thor  a^ 
bitants.  From  the  latter  work,  we  take  the  ksr 
ty  of  extracting  the  following  intcrestisf  fwwr 
regarding  New  Zealand  and  its  Inhakitaasa 

In  general,  the  New  Zcalaaden  are  a  tail  wv  < 
men,  many  of  the  individuals  beloogiag  ta  tk  »^ 
per  classes  being  six  feet  high  and  upwards  In 
are  also  described  as  strong,  active,  and  dmm  « 
formly  well-shaped.  Their  hairJacoManlystnflfk 
but  sometimes  curly :  Croiet  ssfs  he  saw  a  it^  I 
them  with  red  hair.  Cook  describes  the  fna^ 
as  far  from  attractive  ;  but  other  obatiiiii  p«« 
more  flattering  account  of  them.  Mr  Sai^fv.  ll 
example,  assures  us  that  their  fcmtorta  are  rftiJ 
and  pleaaing ;  and  he  aeenn  to  bare  htm  M 
struck  by  their  *'  long  black  hair  and  dsrk  pit 
trating  eyes,"  as  well  as  **  their  weilloiid  if" 
the  inuresting  cast  of  their  coantenanrr.  i^  1 
sweet  tone  of  their  voice."  Captaia  Onaiie'i  « 
timony  is  almost  equally  favourable.  The  drrw 
the  two  sexes  is  exactly  the  saase,  and  ceann 
an  inner  mat  or  tunic,  fiutened  by  a  girdle  r«4 
their  waists,  and  an  upper  doak,  which  is  mmk 
very  coarse  materials  for  ordinary  wear,  bat  m  d 
much  finer  fabric,  and  often,  indeed,  daborau^f 
namented,  when  intended  for  occasioiM  of  daf] 
Both  these  artidea  of  attire  are  always  mad^ 
the  native  flax,  of  which  we  ahall  iaacdHUly  | 
an  account.  The  New  Zealandcra  wear  bo  rsi 
ing  either  for  the  head  or  tbe  feet,  the  faathm  s 
which  both  aexes  ornament  the  heed  bcisig  rxd 
ed.     The  fiuxs  of  the  males  are  Uf  toed. 

The  food  upon  which  they  chieiy  hve  is  tar  i 
of  the  fern-plant,  which  grows  all  over  the  caia 
This  root,  sometimes  swallowed  eotirely,  and  «e 
times  only  maaticated,  and  the  fibres  rrjertcd  » 
the  juice  has  been  extracted,  serrea  the  New  I 
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( wt  only  for  bread,  bat  eyeo  occasionally 

loKtwathj  itself.    When  fiah  are  used,  they  do 

sol  iffM:,  as  in  Dsny  other  countries,  to  be  eaten 

ftv,  bstve  always  cooked,  either  by  being  fixed 

apss  i4kk  stack  ia  the  ground,  and  so  exposed  to 

tk  fa;  or  by  being  folded  in  green  leayes,  and 

tki  m  between  heated  stones  to  bake.    But 

littbif  loy  ocher  animal  food  is  consumed,  birds 

hwf  Ulcd  chiefly  for  their  feathers,  and  pigs  being 

lo^ffodticed  on  days  of  special  festivity.     The 

fai  ff»  were  left  in  New  Zeah&nd  by  Captain 

CSn^wbo  iBsde  mony  attempta  to  stock  the  coun- 

fer  Ml  with  this  sod  other  useful  animals,  most 

« vksi,  bowcTer,  were  so  much  neglected,  that 

%  mo  disappeared.    Cook  likewise  introduced 

ife  polatoe  into  New  Zealand ;  and  that  valuable 

w«  ippesrs  to  be  now  pretty  generally  cultivated 

Ura^fboil  the  northern  island.     The  only  agri- 

ttkanl  inplenents,  however,  whidi  the  natives 

pmm  are  of  the  rudest  description ;   that  with 

■Ueb  thcT  dig  tbeir   potatoes   being  merely  a 

VQOfca  pole,  with  a  cross-bar  of  the  same  material 

fa«<to  it  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.     The 

^itei  of  sfricoltore  in  New  Zealand  are,  in  this 

v^fcadcred  exceedingly  toilsome,  by  the  imper- 

^MOoa  of  the  only  instruments  which  the  natives 

fowa.    Hence,  principally,  their  extreme  desire 

iw  ffoa.   Mr  Ifhuiden,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Se- 

••"dViat, gives  as  some  very  interesting  details 

tMdng  the  anxiety  which  the  diiefs  universally 

■■farted  to  obtain  agricultural  tools  of  this  metal. 

tto  altogether.  New  Zealand  presenU  a  great 

^*^  of  taadseape,  although,  even   where   the 

KoByaniMt  subdued,  it  piurtakes  of  a  bold  and 

"•gnkr  (bsacter,  derived  not  more  from   the 

f>pMt  of  safiitiirbed  nature,  which  still  obtrudes 

••■etf  ewTf  wfcere  among  the  traces  of  commencing 

«Ittwti«^  than  from  the  confusion  of  hill  and 

2%J|^  narks  the  &ce  of  the  soil,  and  the 

fwjit«B  eainences,  with  their  sides  covered  by 

"Ml*  sad  their  suramita  barren  of  all  vegetation, 

jrfcwnrta^  perhaps  in  a  naked  rock,  that  often 

■Mdesrbeade the  most  sheltered  spots  of  fertility 

Hmdnre.    If  this  brokenness  and  inequality  of 

**»  oppose  diiBculties  in  the  way  of  agricultural 

■Tuiuami,  the   variety  and  striking  contrasts 

w*%  produced  nust  be  often  at  least  highly 

and  all,  accordingly,  who  have  visited 

I,  agree  in  extoUi^  the  mingled  beauty 

■I  fnadeor  which  are  profusely  spread  over  the 

*>tfctoared  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  not 

9jf^'^  wanting  even  where  the  general  look  of 

••sDiit  is  most  desolate  and  uninviting.     The 

••ws  itiand,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 

gdoag  its  northern  shore,  appears  to  be,  in 
risr,  a  mere  chaos  of  mountains,  and  the 
of  perpetoal  winter ;  but  even  here,  the 
■,^  jes  that  slope  down  towards  the  sea  are 
'jfcjtamaay  places  to  the  water's  edge,  with 
Bffc»d  evergreen  forests ;  and  more  protected 
VfeMuiiuiiiily  present  themselves,  overspread 
'^fc abundance  of  a  teeming  vegetation,  and 
Ml  atrpassed  in  loveliness  by  what  the  land 
»lcre  else  to  show.  The  bleakness  of  the 
JcoHt  of  this  southern  island,  indeed,  does 
T^^  M  Buch  from  its  latitude  as  from  the 
aorth-west  winds  which  seem  so  much 
the  world,  and  to  the 
is,  from  its  position,  ex- 
eastem  side  of  the  north- 
^•itwe  Uieir  fertility  and  their  suitable* 
***fte  habitation  of  man  principally  to  the 


.•jjiii"liis  pwt'ii" 
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intervention  of  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  much 
of  which  is  elevated,  between  them  and  the  quarter 
from  which  these  desolating  gales  blow.  The  more 
westerly  portion  of  it  seems  only  to  be  inhabited  in 
places  which  are  in  a  certain  degree  similarly  de- 
fended by  the  surrounding  high  grounds.  In  these, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  populous  districts  to  the 
east,^  the  face  of  the  country,  generally  speaking, 
offers  to  the  eye  a  spread  of  luxuriant  verdure,  the 
freshness  of  which  is  preserved  by  continual  deposi- 
tions  of  moisture  from  the  clouds  that  are  attracted 
by  the  mountains,  so  that  its  hue,  even  in  the  heat 
of  midsummer,  is  peculiarly  vivid  and  lustrous. 
Much  of  the  land,  both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
brows  of  the  hills,  is  covered  by  groves  of  majestic 
pine,  which  are  nearly  impervious,  from  the  thick 
underwood  that  has  rushed  up  every  where  in  the 
spaces  between  the  trees ;  and  where  there  is  no 
wood,  the  prevailing  plant  is  a  fern,  which  rises 
generally  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  Along 
the  skirts  of  the  woodlands  flow  numerous  rivers, 
which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  and 
several  of  which  are  navigable  for  miles  up  by 
ships  of  considerable  burthen.  Various  lines  of 
communication  are  in  this  way  established  between 
the  opposite  coasts  of  the  northern  island ;  while 
some  of  the  minor  streams,  that  rush  down  to  the 
sea  through  the  more  precipitous  ravines,  are  inter- 
rupted in  their  course  by  magnificent  cataracts,  that 
give  additional  effect  to  the  other  features  of  subli- 
mity and  romantic  beauty  by  which  the  country  is 
distinguished.  Many  of  the  rocks  on  the  coast  are 
perforated, — a  circumstance  which  proceeds  from 
their  formation. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  that  are  felt  in  the 
country,  is  decidedly  temperate.  During  nearly 
ten  months  that  Captain  Cruise  was  in  the  north- 
ern island,  from  about  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  beginning  of  December,  the  general  range  of 
the  thermometer  was  between  50°  and  75**,  nor 
did  it  ever  descend  below  40°,  or  rise  above  80°. 
The  coldest  day  marked,  we  believe,  is  the  4th  of 
July,  when  it  stood  at  the  former  elevation ;  and 
one  of  the  warmest,  the  4th  of  April,  when  it  rose 
to  within  two  degrees  of  the  latter.  A  country 
thus  situated,  is  placed  in  the  very  happiest  medium 
between  the  torrid  and  the  frigid.  The  prevalence 
of  stormy  weather,  especially  on  the  west  coast, 
forms  the  chief  exception  to  the  general  excellence 
of  the  climate  of  New  Zealand.  The  quality  of 
the  soil  of  this  country  may  be  best  estimated  from 
the  profuse  veg^tion  with  which  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  clothed,  and  the  extraordinary  vigour  which 
characterizes  the  growth  of  most  of  its  productions. 
The  botany  of  New  Zealand  has  as  yet  been  very 
imperfectly  investigated,  a  very  small  portion  of 
its  native  plants  having  been  either  classified  or 
enumerated.  From  the  partial  researches,  how- 
ever, that  have  been  made  by  the  scientific  gentle- 
men attached  to  Captain  Cook's  expeditions,  and 
subsequent  visitors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country  is  rich  both  in  new  and  valuable  herbs, 
plants,  and  trees,  as  well  as  admirably  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  many  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  vegetable  possessions  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  New  Zealanders  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  agriculture  even  before  Captain  Cook 
visited  the  country ;  and  that  navigator  mentions 
particularly,  in  the  narrative  of  his  first  voyage,  the 
numerous  patches  of  ground  which  he  observed  all 
along  the  east  coast  in  a  state  of  cultivation.    Since 
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the  commenceinent  of  the  int«roourte  of  the  New 
ZemUnden  with  Europe,  the  sphere  of  their  hut- 
bandrv  hat  been  contidermbljr  enlarged,  by  the 
introduction  of  seTerml  mott  precious  artidet  which 
were  formerly  unknown  to  them.  Captain  Cook, 
in  the  course  of  his  several  visits  to  the  country, 
both  deposited  in  the  soil,  and  left  with  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  among  the  natives,  quantities 
of  such  useful  saeds,  as  those  of  wheat,  pease,  cab- 
bage, onions,  carrots,  turnips,  and  potatoes;  but 
although  be  had  suAdent  proofs  of  the  suitableness 
of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of  most  of 
these  articles,  which  he  found  that  even  the  winter 
of  New  Zealand  was  too  mild  to  injure,  it  appeared 
to  him  very  unlikely  that  the  inhabitants  would  be 
at  the  trouble  to  take  care  even  of  those  whose 
value  they  in  some  degree  appreciated.  With  the 
exception,  in  ^t,  of  the  turnips  and  potatoes,  the 
vegetable  productions  which  Cook  took  so  much 
pains  to  introduce,  seem  to  have  all  perished. 
The  potatoes,  however,  have  been  care^ly  pre- 
served, and  are  said  to  have  even  improved  in  qua- 
lity, being  now  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  from  which  the  seed  they  have 
sprung  from  was  originally  brought  In  more  recent 
times,  maiie  has  ^n  introduced  into  New  Zea- 
land ;  and  the  missionaries  have  sown  many  acres 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  both 
on  their  own  property  and  on  that  of  the  native 
chiefs,  with  English  wheat,  which  has  produced  an 
abundant  return. 

Of  the  lofty  forests  of  New  Zealand,  considered 
as  a  mere  ornament  to  the  country,  all  who  have 
seen  them  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion. Mr  Anderson  (the  surgeon  whom  Cook  took 
with  him  on  board  the  E^lution  in  his  third 
voyage)  describes  them  as  **  flourishing  with  a 
vigour  almost  superior  to  anything  that  imagination 
can  conceive,  and  affording  an  august  prospect  to 
those  who  are  delighted  with  the  g^rand  and  beau- 
tiful works  of  nature."  **  It  is  impossible,"  says 
Bfr  Nicholas,  **  to  imagine,  in  the  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  walks  of  naturci  a  sight  more  sublime 
and  majestic,  or  which  can  more  forcibly  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  traveller,  than  a  New  Zm- 
land  forest."  And  indeed,  when  we  are  told  that 
the  trees  rise  generally  to  the  height  of  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet,  straight  as  a  mast  and  without 
a  branch,  and  are  then  crowned  with  tops  of  such 
umbrageous  foliage,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in 
endeavouring  to  pierce  through  them,  can  hardly 
make  more  than  a  dim  twilight  in  the  lonely  reces- 
ses below,  so  that  herbage  cannot  grow  there,  and 
the  rank  soil  produces  nothing  but  a  thick  spread 
of  climbing  and  intertwisted  underwood,  we  may 
conceive  how  imposing  must  be  the  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  these  gigantic  and  impenetrable  groves.  In 
the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Povertv  Bay, 
Cook  says  he  found  trees  of  above  twenty  different 
sorts,  altogether  unknown  to  any  body  on  board  ; 
and  almost  trtrj  new  district  which  he  visited, 
affcervfards  presented  to  him  a  profusion  of  new 
varieties.  Among  those  which  the  natives  princi- 
pally make  use  of,  are  the  Aeaov,  from  which  they 
extract  a  black  dye,  and  the  voter,  a  species  of  cork 
tree.  But  the  trees  that  have  as  yet  chiefly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europeans,  are  certain  of 
these  more  lofty  ones  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
These  trees  had  attracted  Cook's  attention  in  his 
first  voyage,  as  likely  to  prove  admirably  adapted 
for  masts,  if  the  timber,  which  in  its  original  state 
he  considered  rather  too  heavy  for  that  purpose. 


could,  like  that  of  the  Europcn  pHcfc-piae,  tm 
lightened  by  tapping ;  the^  would  thca,  he  mj%^ 
such  masts  as  no  country  ra  Europe  emii  pvwhar 
Croiet,  however,  asserts,  in  his  acuwt  sf  Mansa  i 
voyage,  that  they  fbvnd  what  he  calk  the  tmtm  m 
New  Zealand  to  weigh  no  heavier  tkn  the  hm 
Riga  fir.  Of  late  years  the  attaatioa  M  mt  mm- 
government  has  been  tuned  to  the  I'sidWitiii  « 
this  wood,  and  iU  entire  smtablenrM  far  the  bm 
important  purposes  of  ship-boilding  has  hesa  sA- 
dently  ascertained.  It  was  in  order  to  tktam  • 
cargo  of  tpars  for  top-masts  that  the  Dromcdsry.  n 
which  Captain  Cruise  sailed,  was  dtrcctsd  ts  fn- 
ceed  to  New  Zealand,  in  1820.  Thb  ihif  M 
already  been  provided  with  a  fore^op-gsflst  wsii 
of  New  ZeaUmd  timber,  which  had  beca  ksafht  b 
England  by  the  Catharine  whaler,  and  «f  wkt% 
Captain  Cruise  says,  **  it  was  well  tried  datJay  » 
return  to  its  native  country,  and  proved  itsrtf  to  to. 
in  seamen's  phrase,  a  atick  of  first-rmU  qaihty.' 

According  to  Captain  Cruise  there  ars  two  ka* 
of  trees  known  in  New  Zealand,  which  set  fli  as 
masts  for  large  ships ;  the  one  of  which  is  csM  ki 
the  natives  kaiJkaterrt,  the  other  oswry  sr  iswrii 
They  both  grow  to  an  immense  height  niifcesi  • 
branch ;  but  the  cowry  seems  to  be  ^  fsflt.  mi 
is  also  to  be  preferred  on  other  aceoaata.  baasC 
however,  so  easily  procured  as  the  other,  ksHr  f* 
be  sought  for  frequently  on  the  tops  of  the  ht,h* 
hills,  from  which  it  is  scarcely  poasiUs  la  fit  < 
conveyed  to  the  seaside  ;  whereaa  the  hAstuii » 
found  generally  in  low  swampy  groaad,  dhm  m 
the  banks  of  rivers,  so  that  little  diOealty,  «f  caw««. 
is  experienced  in  bringing  it  on  board.  It  m  tn 
cowry  which  the  Dromedary  was  £recicd,  if  p«a* 
ble,  to  procure ;  but  she  was  obliged  st  ttii  *• 
come  home  with  a  cargo  of  the  other  tisifar,  t^ 
cowry  forests  being  found  to  be  at  too  grsrt  •  i»- 
tance  from  any  place  of  embarkatioe  ta  the  Bst  « 
Islands,  to  make  it  practicable  frir  the  spsn  t»  »r 
conveyed  to  the  ship ;  and  the  Captata  hasisf  d^ 
dined  to  go  up  the  Shukehanga  river,  the  hssfe  « 
which  were  ascertained  to  be  dothed  with  ^a 
tree,  from  an  apprehension  of  oot  beiagaU»t»f«i 
the  bar  which  lies  across  tU  mouth.  It  has  ■■» 
been  stated  in  the  Qmmrterhf  Amor,  that  tht  ifat 
brought  from  New  Zealand  have  been  **  finad  « 
trial  to  be  of  equal  gravity  with  Riga  spsn,  md  Is 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility,  as  tnM  ssv 
strength,  than  the  very  best  spcdcs  of  fir  psnnrf 
from  the  north."  **  The  wood  of  this  trae."  iks 
cowry,)  it  is  added,  **  is  much  finer  grsiaod  tfc« 
any  timber  of  the  pine  tribe ;  and  the  trwks  a^ 
of  such  a  sise  as  to  serve  for  the  masa  and  fi^ 
top-masts  of  the  largest  three-deckenu"  la  s  • 
it  is  said,  "  the  Prince  Regent  of  oae  I 
twenty  guns  b  supplied  with  them ;  they  bam  i 
been  used  in  sea-going  ships,  and  the  rvfons  < 
thdr  qualities  are  roost  favourable."  The  i 
writer  also  informs  us,  that  the  cowry, 
coniferous,  u  not  allied  to  the  psae  triW,  bat  »  * 
spedes  of  the  genus  which  Ramphins  dascnba 
under  the  name  of  Damanara,  which  afc4i  *b 
pitch  or  resin  used  by  the  nativca  of  the  Onta^ 
Archipelago,  and  which  is  of  a  diffcrst  g«a«s  Hal 
that  tree  which  in  India  prodates  the  4mumm.' 

The  only  other  vegetable  pfodactioa  af  3Er« 
Zealand  which  we  can  afford  to  aotiee,  i 
has  of  late  attracted  a  great  deal  of  i 
in  this  country  and  in  other  parts  o 
mean  the  plant  from  which  the  natavts  iaNricst*  ni 
only  their  fishing  lines  and  nets,  sad  tack  <ah^ 
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1 11  tbey  require,  but  also  tbe  doaks,  or 
•thej  bife  bieen  soinewhAt  improperly  call- 
ed vhkl  form  tbeir  dothing.     This  plant  is  re- 
pMMifioticed  by  Cook;  and  Mr  Anderson  des- 
tnki  ik  ftu  produced  from  it  as  of  a  silky  fineness, 
tfiifmor  to  aoy  thing  we  possess.     In  tbe  neigh- 
WotM  of  Qoeeo  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  the  south- 
inilBd,itgrowi,  he  says,  erery where  near  the 
n,ai  hi  tome  pbcea  a  considerable  way  up  the 
Wl^  pram  op  from  tbe  earth  in  bunches  or 
tiA^with  ae^like  leares,  and  bearing  on  a  long 
■td,feHoimh  flowers,  which  give  place  to  long 
Msiik  peds,  filled  witb  very  thin,  shining,  black 
mk   TWs  is  very  nearly  the  description  of  it 
fma  kf  Mr  Niehohbi,  who  saw  it  in  the  nortbem 
■laid,  where  be  found  it  flourishing  with  equal 
kraince  is  tbe  most  exposed  as  in  the  most  shel- 
torid  atastiont.  and  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
In  to  Kfeo  feet.    It  bears  a  strong  resemblance, 
W  vr\  to  our  common  flag,  only  that  the  stem  is 
mA  tbicker,  sod  the  flowers  less  expanded,  and 
«f>Rd  cdour.    It  belongs  to  the  genus  to  which 
Unm  gires  the  name  of  Phormium  ;  and  seven 
imiM  of  it  have  already,  it  seems,  been  disco- 
vad  k  Hew  Zealand.     Of  these,  one  is  particu- 
kd;  dcKfibed  as  remarkable  for  the  facility  with 
«M  iti  boon,  or  useless  vegetable  matter,  admits 
^  Will  separated  from  the  fibres.      Fibre  of  a 
^■iivly  nlky  lustre  and  softness  is  also  said  to 
«  prebced  from  another  spedes,  which  is  under- 
tM  to  pew  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
««wy.   Tdttible,  however,  as  is  the  phormium 
^  te  pvpQtcs  to  which  alone  it  is  applied  in  New 
Z«lmi,  h  WDold  appear  that  the  attempts  which 
^vekeomdetofiftbricate  from  it  what  is  pro- 
perh  cakd  dotb,  have  not  hitherto  been  attended 
^  •  &voinble  result.     Some  years  ago,  a  quan- 
^f  ^bnptbit  had  been  manufactured  from  the 
l*«««Syiney,  in  New  South  Wales,  was  sent  to 
kewD«et  it  Knaresborough ;  but  •«  the  trial,"  it 
MtkUi,  **  £d  not  succeed  to  the  full  satis&ctiou 

A'MB?  tke  osefbl  plants  for  which  we  are  indebi- 
m  h  Xcw  Zealand,  is  the  summer  spinach  (ietro' 
l^^c7«aM~MitfTay),  which  was  discovered  in 
Cal'iirtt  voyage  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  was 
*Wid  sad  eaten  as  greens'*  by  the  crew.  It  was 
■■•nk  Men  by  Forster  at  Tongataboo,  though  it 
■»■•«  awd  by  the  natives ;  hot  Thunberg  found 
f^uwe  scquainted  with  its  value  as  a  pot-herb, 
■^ntrodoccd  into  Kew  Gardens  in  1772 ;  but 
Mnt  secoimt  of  it  as  a  v^;etable  worthy  of  cul- 
yw»t  vu  pobttshed  by  Count  D* Auraches  in  the 
■■*•  d'Agridilture  for  1809.  Its  chief  advan- 
^te  ia  tbe  leaves  being  fit  for  use  during  the 
^^**  «ven  in  the  driest  weather,  up  to  the  set- 
Ijkoftbe  frosts,  when  the  common  spmach  is 
■^;  bat  it  is  not  reckoned  of  so  fine  a  flavour 
*2f  pint  The  Be  v.  J.  Bransby  says,  that  the 
PJmi  of  three  seeds  (which  must  be  reared  by 
■■JrfBn  planting  oot^  supplied  his  own  table, 
of  two  ef  his  niends,  from  June  till  the 
it  The  plants  should  be  six  feet 
to  »ve  room,  planted  on  ridges  two 


jjJMytte  mineralogy  of  New  Zealand  has  been 
^^pifatlr  inrcatigated  as  its  botany.  A  blue 
njM'^*^  ^^  natives  make  use  of  to  paint 
^Pt^ippeara  to  be  manganese.  They  also, 
already  mentioned,  make  certain  of 
and  earving  tools,  of  a  green  talc, 
which  u  found  only  in  the  southern 


island,  and,  at  least,  before  they  became  acquainted 
with  iron,  used  to  be  accounted  by  themselves  a 
very  precious  article.  Captain  Cook  remarked,  on 
his  first  visit,  the  great  quantities  of  iron-sand  which 
were  brought  down  to  the  shore  by  every  little 
rivulet  of  fresh  water  from  the  interior,  and  regarded 
the  fact  as  a  demonstration  that  there  was  ore 
of  that  metal  not  far  inland.  Mr  Nicholas,  while 
in  the  country,  procured  one  or  two  pieces  of 
pumice  stone,  which  the  natives  made  use  of  in 
polishing  their  spears,  and  likewise  some  obsidian 
or  volcanic  glass ;  but  he  seems  to  think  that  these 
substances  are  not  produced  in  New  Zealand ;  al- 
though, in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive where  the  inhabitants  could  have  obtained 
them. 

The  native  land  animals  of  New  Zealand  are  not 
numerous.  The  most  common  is  said  io  be  one 
resembling  our  fox-dog,  which  is  sometimes  eaten 
for  food.  It  runs  wild  in  the  woods,  and  is  described 
by  Mr  Savi^  as  usually  of  a  black  and  white 
skin,  with  pricked  up  ears  and  the  hair  rather  long. 
But  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  even  this  quad- 
ruped is  a  native  of  the  country.  There  are  in 
New  Zealand  a  few  rats,  and  bats;  and  the  coasts 
are  frequented  by  seals  of  different  spedes.  One  of 
the  natives  told  Captain  Cook  that  there  was  in 
the  interior  a  lizard  of  eight  feet  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  body,  which  burrowed  in  the  ground, 
and  sometimes  seized  and  devoured  men.  This 
animal,  is  probably  an  alligator. 

There  are  not  many  spedes  of  insects,  those  seen 
by  Mr  Anderson,  who  accompanied  Cook,  being 
only  a  few  dragon-flies,  butterflies,  grasshoppers, 
spiders,  and  black  ants,  vast  numbers  of  scorpion 
flies,  and  a  sand-fly  which  is  described  as  the  only 
noxious  insect  in  the  country.  It  insinuates  itself 
under  the  foot,  and  bites  like  a  mosquito. 

The  birds  of  New  Zealand  are  very  numerous, 
and  almost  all  peculiar  to  the  country.  Among 
them  are  many  sorts  of  wild  ducks,  large  wood- 
pigeons,  sea-gulls,  rails,  parrots,  and  paroquets. 
They  are  generally  very  tame.  Rutherford  states, 
that  during  his  long  residence  he  became  very  ex- 
pert,  after  the  manner  of  the  natives,  in  catching 
birds  with  a  noosed  string,  and  that  he  has  thus 
caught  thousands  of  ground  parrots  with  a  line 
about  fifty  feet  long.  The  most  remarkable  bird 
is  one  to  which  Cook's  people  gave  the  name  of 
the  mocking-bird,  from  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
ita  notes.  There  is  also  another  which  was  called 
by  the  English  the  poe,  or  poi  bird,  from  a  little 
tuft  of  white  curled  feathers  which  it  has  under  its 
throat,  and  which  seemed  to  them  to  resemble  cer- 
tain  white  flowers  worn  as  ornaments  in  the  ears  by 
the  people  of  Otaheite,  and  known  there  by  a  simi- 
lar name.  This  bird  is  also  remarkable  both  for 
the  beauty  of  its  plumage  and  the  sweetness  of  its 
note.  Its  power  of  song  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
it  belongs  to  the  dass  of  birds  which  feed  on  honey, 
whose  notes  are  generally  not  melodious. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  natural  wealth  which 
New  Zealand  possesses,  consists  in  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  the  fish  which  frequent  its  coasts. 
Wherever  he  went,  Captain  Cook,  in  his  different 
visits  to  the  two  islands,  was  amply  supplied  witV 
this  description  of  food,  of  which  he  says,  that  six 
or  eight  men,  with  hooks  and  lines,  would  in  some 
places  catch  daily  enough  to  serve  the  whole  ship's 
company.  Among  the  different  species  which  are 
described  as  being  found,  we  may  mention  mackerel 
lobsters,  crayfish,  a  sort  called  by  the  sailors  cole 
h2 
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fish,  which  Cook  says  was  both  •  larger  and  finer 
than  any  he  bad  seen  before,  and  was  in  the  opinion 
of  most  on  board,  the  highest  luxury  the  sea  afforded 
them  ;  the  herring,  the  flounder,  and  a  fish  resem- 
bling the  salmon.  To  these  may  be  added,  besides 
many  other  species  of  shell-fish,  mussels,  cockles, 
and  oysters.  The  seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  Zealand  also,  we  ought  not  to  forget  to  add, 
are  much  frequented  by  whales,  which,  besides  the 
value  of  their  blubber,  are  greatly  prized  by  the 
natives  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  which  they  con- 
sider a  first-rate  delicacy.  The  New  Zealanders  are 
extremely  expert  in  fishing.  They  are  also  admi- 
rable divers,  and  will  bring  up  live  fish  from  the 
deepest  waters,  with  the  greatest  certainty.  The 
hooks  and  other  implements  for  fishery,  which  they 
make  of  bone,  are  of  various  forms. 

The  first  and  most  conspicuous  quality  in  the 
character  of  the  New  Zealanders,  is  their  inordinate 
passion  for  war.  The  wars  of  these  savages  are 
maintained  and  perpetuated  both  by  their  love  of 
contention  and  bloodshed,  and  by  that  spirit  of  re- 
venge which  seems  to  be  more  implacable  in  them 
than  in  almost  any  other  people  on  earth.  The  law 
of  retaliation  in  its  most  rigorous  literality  is  their 
only  rule  for  reconcilement  of  differences ;  and  so 
long  as  the  demands  of  this  inexorable  principle  re- 
main unsatisfied,  the  two  parties  can  Only  know 
each  other  as  enemies.  "  When  we  ask  the  chiefs," 
writes  one  of  the  missionaries  in  1827,  "  when  their 
wars  with  each  other  will  terminate,  they  reply, 
'never;  because  it  is  the  custom  of  every  tribe 
which  loses  a  man,  not  to  be  content  without  satis- 
faction I  and  nothing  less  than  the  deatji  of  one  in- 
dividual can  atone  for  the  death  of  another.' "  Many 
other  barbarous  nations  continue  in  a  state  of  war, 
for  no  weightier  reasons.  And  in  truth  many  of  the 
wars  among  civilized  nations  have  originated  in  no 
more  rational  object ;  and  whether  the  pretext  has 
been  to  maintain  a  tottering  dynasty,  or  to  keep 
possession  of  a  useless  territory,  the  rod  object  has 
been  the  indulgence  of  national  animosity. 

The  courage  of  the  New  Zealanders,  though,  in 
a  &ir  field,  of  the  most  fearless  description,  and 
implying  extraordinary  indifference  to  danger  and 
death,  it  is  nevertheless  mixed  up  with  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  which  may  seem  to  our  notions  nearly  as 
inconsistent  an  accompaniment  of  that  quality,  as 
the  ferocity  and  cruelty  by  which,  among  this  peo- 
ple, its  lustre  is  also  so  considerably  impaired.  But 
we  must  not  expect  from  savages  the  refinement, 
either  in  this  or  any  other  feeling,  which  can  only 
be  taught  by  a  long  habit  of  subduing  natural  emo- 
tion and  of  withholding  their  expression,  by  reflec- 
tions, and  out  of  deference  to  the  customs  and  sen- 
timents of  a  polished  state  of  society.  In  the  New 
Zealand  warrior  the  hatred  or  contempt  for  his  ene- 
my, of  which  his  heart  is  full,  speaks  out  in  every 
word,  tone,  and  gesture.  He  defies  him  to  the 
combat  with  every  contortion  of  limb  and  counte- 
nance that  he  can  think  of  most  significant  of  mock- 
ery and  insult;  and  after  he  has  vanquished  and 
slain  him  he  vents  the  residue  of  his  rage  and  scorn 
in  a  profusion  of  indignities  on  his  dead  body.  His 
notion  of  strength  and  courage  expresses  itself  with 
the  same  coarse  frankness  on  every  occasion.  If  he 
deems  himself  to  be  more  powerful  or  more  valor- 
ous than  another  man,  he  is  very  likely  to  insult 
him  for  the  mere  sake  of  displaying  his  superiority. 

The  New  Zealanders,  as  is  well  known,  eat  those 
enemies  who  are  slain  or  taken  in  battle,  all  but  the 
head,  which  is  smoked  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  of 


war.  The  eating  of  human  Ocsli  9mtmi  ^^  P**- 
ple  is  not  merely  an  orraiional  ezcesa,  pi  if  mi 
only  by  the  phrenzy  of  revenge,  but  it  is  KtaaLi 
resorted  to  as  a  gratification  of  appetite,  as  wdl  » 
of  passion.  It  is  very  probable,  howmrr,  tkai  tk 
practice  may  have  had  its  origin  in  thaac  wiaSet,* 
feelings  which  mix,  to  so  remarkable  a  d^frre,  a 
all  the  enmities  and  wars  of  these  savagta.  Th»  m 
f  much  more  likely  supposition  than  that  it  aric»> 
ated  in  the  difllculty  of  procuring  other  faod  i  m 
which  case,  aa  has  been  remarked,  it  eonld  mtH  mt^l 
have,  at  any  time,  sprung  up  either  in  New  Zealot 
or  in  almost  any  other  of  the  cooatrics  is  wUrA  ii 
is  known  to  prevail.  Certain  sopentttioas  i 
besides,  whidi  are  connected  with  it 
people,  suflBciently  indicate  the  motives  whk^  amt 
have  first  led  to  it ;  for  they  believe  that,  by  tmm 
their  enemies,  they  not  only  dishowowr  their  htAtK  ' 
but  consign  their  souls  to  perpetnal  mmmr} 
This  is  stated  by  Cook.  Other  mccommt^  m%t't 
we  have  from  more  recent  authoritica.  caanv  «  i 
showing  that  the  person  who  eaU  any  part  of  u» 
body  of  another  whom  he  has  slaia  m  battle,  hm- 
cies  he  secures  to  himself  thereby  a  portaoa  «i  :tr 
valour  or  good  fortune,  which  had  hithcfto  hulaafi  t 
to  his  dead  enemy.  The  most  commoa  ooeaH* 
too,  on  which  slaves  are  slain  and  eaten,  b  by  mi 
of  an  offering  to  the  manes  of  a  chief  or  maj  <rf  i  • 
family  who  may  have  been  cut  off  in  battic.*     1. 


•  It  WM  my  lot  (tar*  Mr  Earl**)  to  MmU  rmmt^^mm  ^  «. 
Its  borron.      On«  monioff  aboat  »Wra  o'cIm^  amm  I  mr 
Jiut  retomed  trom  a  long  walk.  ra|itaia  Urnke  MwMaiS  mm  » 
nad  hfmrd.  from  ^rrj  good  aatlMvitT  (tiiafb   iW  ■«•— 
u-kbed  to  k«*ep  It  a  proroond  Mcrvt  >.  that  !■  tte  a^ta^  * 
lairo,  a  <€iiial«»  slave  oami^d  Matowt*  hni  bM«  f«t  i*  «««k  a 
that  th«  propl#  wrr» at  that  rcry  ttnM*  ■iiaaiiat  Wr  fcrt  w 
oookW.     fit  thu  Mini  tlinn  hr  rrmhiir i  ii  rf  ■  i  ■■  — ■■■ 
which  bad  takmabcotbeertaii^brtanc     AMbaab— p» 
Iny  US  a  ridt.  and.  wb«^  gotog  a%ray.  bf  n  i  \mwim  J  aawi  »   . 
be  said,  was  a  «Uvc  that  1^  ran  away  tram  mm  %  k»  Bi^^ 
tAtiy  wised  hold  oT  her,  and  frare  her  la  fhaiai  %m  a^to  m  « 
peo^.    The  girt  had  been  employed  la  rarrrmg  «mi4  a-  w 
Atoi's  faiylnr  rudm  to  her  had  earned  n*  do  alani  Urn  bw  bi« 
and  we  had  thought  no  more  on  the  mI^««C.  hmwmm^m 
■urprise  and  barror,  I  beard  this  poor  gW  waa  lb*  itiiiM  ^ 
were  preparing  for  the  oren  !    Cuptani  Duke  sM  rnvrnm  s^- 
retolved  to  wttnen  thb  dreadful  ■reae.    We  fj   i  ija     h«f«i 
oar  faifomation  a*  ■erret  aa  potable,  well  kaowiM  MM  ««•  li^ ; 
manifested  our  wHhe«.  they  would  have  denied  ttew^^^^  , 
We  set  oat.  taking  a  rirrnttoos  root  towards  the  -ifrij    «  ^'1 
being  wril  acquainted  with  the  road,  we  cane  ayaA  ttew  «aa 
denly,  and  found  them  hi  the  miditt  vi  tbeb  aboMHs^  -«—  j 
monies.    Onaspo<  of  riring  gronad.  JmS  laisiSi  tb»  w^-^i 
we  saw  a  man  preparing  ( 
following  simple  mi 
hot  stones  are  pat  ' 
As  we  approarhed  i 

bad  been  pnpetrated ;  bloody  mats  wfrei 

a  boy  was  standing  by  them  actnaUy  laofbing  ; 

Kto  his  head,  and  then  pointtait  towvf  a  bwl 
bash,  and  there  diirorered  a  bumaa  bnsi 
horror  may  be  imagined  aa  I  recognised  the 


^strSTUT 


fortunate  gW  I  ^    

evening  !  We  ran  towards  the  ire.  and  tWrs  tfa^  ai^^  «  i 
copied  In  a  way  few  would  wiU  to  see.  He  ww  pnip^rw  i<^ 
four  quarters  of  a  human  body  for  a  fnasl ;  tW  feww  s«^p^ 
baring  been  taken  out,  were  thrown  aiMti.  md  ta»  n>^  ^^ 
compressed,  he  was  in  the  art  of  fiwi  in^  a  taa»  1^  ovvJ 
While  we  stood  transflsed  by  this  t^rrfble  ri(bt.  a  kar*  «  j 
which  lay  before  the  lira,  rase  up.  sets«<d  the  MsbH  b  ■  L  ^ 
walked  off  wHh  it  into  the  bushes ;  no  doafct  to  M^  K  t^H 
for  amither  meal !  The  man  cooralated  bb  tMk  w«*  1^  mh^ 
perfect  composure,  tHhng  us.  at  tae  same  ttaa.  Ikat  IW  v«va| 
would  not  be  ready  for  some  hours !  Here  staadgmai^  ^*^ 
and  myseU.  both  witnewe*  of  a  sreaa  wbArh  «i«y  »w«*l^ 
hare  related,  and  their  relations  hare  iamrtaMr  ^mm  \m  iiiii  | 
with  contempt ;  Indeed. the  reracity  of  tbaM>  w%»  bad  Sbv  aia^ 
rity  to  relate  such  tncredible  errata*  hM  basa  »»■■■  ■^■| 
ouevtiuoed.  In  this  instance  It  was  no  warhat^AaiAi*  (•«■»!-< 
there  was  no  enemy's  blood  to  drink,  la  arder  to  Inittft^  ^to<ai 
They  had  no  rerenge  to  gratify:  ao  plea  piiaU  ttvy  aaMhvl 
their  pawions  baring  been  roused  by  battki,  nar  tba  sMii^v  «%i 
they  eat  their  enendes  to  perfect  thair  Iriamph  Th*s  w^  ^ 
action  of  unjustiflahle  caanibafism.  .'t«d.  Hie  rte^  w%»  m 
giren  orders  for  thb  cruel  feast,  iad  ealy  ibe  as«ba  b^w»  ^ 
us  four  pigs  for  a  few  poaads  of  powdsr  ;  ••  ttas  b»  k^^  mi 
eren  the  excuse  of  want  of  food.  After  4 
myself  had  consulted  with  each  other,  we  i 
lage,  drtcmined  to  cbvge  Atol  with  bis  I 
cdred  us  la  Us  utaal  maoaar ;  tad  bts  ba 
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tliii  vottld  go  to  prore  that  the  cannibalism  of  the 

Nev  lalaoder  had,  on  its  first  introduction,  been 

intiMtcijr  aiaodated  with  certain  feelings  or  notions 

whA  memcd  to*  demand  the  act  at  a  duty,  and 

io(  it  ifl  with  anj  circumstances  of  distress   or 

6abr  wfaicfa  compelled  a  resoH  to  it  as  a  dire  ne« 

ttaitj.    There  is  too  much  reason  for  apprehend- 

it^  (ovcfer,  that   the  unnatural  repast,  having 

ccMBd  ia  this  way  to  be  regarded  with  that  disgust 

litk  whith  it  is  turned  from  by  every  unpolluted 

ipptttte,  his  now  become  an  enjoyment  in  which 

tkj  Boi  mfrequently  bdulge  without  any  refer- 

OK  to  the  cootidentions  which  originally  tempted 

ikm  to  partake  of  it.  Indeed,  such  a  result,  instead 

•Tbdag  incredible  or  improbable,  would  appear  to 

he  ifanoft  SB  inefitable  consequence  of  the  general 

ni  ijrftemttic  perpetration,  under  any  pretext,  of 

10  dimif  an  outrage  upon  nature,  as  that  of  which 

tkaeaifBgesare,oii  all  hands,  allowed  to  be  guilty. 

Uoacqaainted  as  the  New  Zealanders  are  with 

SBjthiBf  dcser  mg  of  the  name  of  science,  and  insig- 

mmettmAd  not  b«  taugioed  to  belong  to  u>  ernvnge  amoniter 

flkWpnnr9dliisiM#lftobe.  1  thoddenMl at  beholding  the  an- 

«■(  fBurtht  of  potatoM  bk  tlares  were  preparing  to  eat  with 

ttr  afextal  Itta^uf^t.    W«  talked  cooUy  with  him  on  the  sub- 

>e(:  ferw  we  eoald  not  prevent  what  had  taken  place,  we 

w?f9  rnnlred  to  learn,  if  posaibU!.  the  whole  narticnlan.   Atoi 

■I  fnitried  to  laakc  m  bmere  he  knew  nothing  about  it  and 

tliC  k  w  «a)  J  a  meal  for  hts  dares ;  but  we  had  ascertained 

4  «« ior  bkaiiglf  and  his  fiirourite  companions.   After  various 

•iafwintOMocealthe  fiMt,  Atoi  fmnkly  owned  that  he  was 

mdf  waittaff  till  the  cooking  was  completed  to  partake  of  it. 

ns«Msd,t£it  knowing  the  horror  we  Europeans  held  these 

fwb^^  ntfres  were  always  most  ansdous  to  conceal  them 

f^iBVk  sad  bs  was  renr  angry  that  it  had  come  to  our  know- 

Mfc:bA  as  he  had  acknowledged  the  fiMt,  be  had  no  objec- 

S«s totdk  abeut  it.    He  toM  us  that  human  flesh  required  a 

f^MMMBfterof  hoars  to  cook  than  any  other ;  that  if  not 

vmmm^\li  was  very  tough,  but  when  sufficiently  cooked. 

a  vmatteaikr  •»  paper.    He  held  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  paper 

«  tab  IBUM  ii  fflostration  of  his  remark.    He  said  the  flesh 

»ai|raartm«ould  not  be  ready  till  next  morning ;  but  one 

*4hkmbn  irtispered  in  my  ear  that  l»er  brother  was  deceiv- 

iacmvArymtcnded  feasting  at  sunset    We  inquired  why 

«i  bowls  k^ murdered  the  poor  giri.    He  repUed,  thatmn- 

wvnray  from  hkn  to  Imt  own  relations  was  her  only  crime. 

IbBmiBSk  ai  ootdde  the  TiUag«,  and  showed  us  the  post  to 

Hicbibf  lad  becai  tied,  and  luuriied  to  think  how  he  had 

^■Mbcr:— ' For.*  said  he.  *  I  toldiier  1  only  intended  to  give 

b«sla«k«;  but  I  flred,and  shot  her  through  the  heart!* 

■y  UMdiBD  eaU  at  this  relation,  and  I  looked  with  feelings  of 

ynrn  tt  Uie  savage  whUe  he  related  it    ShaU  I  be  credited 

*te  I  afsin  aflrm.  tfat  he  was  not  only  a  handsome  young 

9B.  Wl  maU  and  genteel  in  his  demeanour  ?    He  was  a  man 

**had  aiMittnl  to  our  table,  and  was  a  general  favourite  with 

xi .  aad  the  Door  vietira  to  his  bloody  cruelty  was  a  pretty 

plaf  tboot  Bttteea  yean  of  age  !    While  listening  to  this 

mM  dctaa,  we  felt  sick  ahnost  to  feinting.    We Teit  Atoi. 

diRaa  stroOed  towards  the  spot  where  this  disgusting  mesa 

hot  a  native  was  now  near  it ;  a  hot  fetid  steam 


■■■Fies. 
^  the 

*^.  i  ^,;v    _ ..  L    -       :,  _. ■  . .  ,  .  .  ^.=  ,i   u  :  ,  ;.-  the 

^gjtoii  kad  i>^o  ■III  m  ci-Hi',-!^  M\  imnni  .^Liii  I  *jit  iriiiaig 
* Ifc m^tmehi4f  pi*i:c  :  ir  wa*  n  lim-<irinjf  py^ti*  d^j'TSkinl  the 
^^^l^iiHtf^  wxud  thrrnj^ji  Tli**bush^,  a.*i  il  nu'i^pt  nkiitirlUie 
l^oivt^eh  wv  wts*,  *"tnM»4  [n  mii^iu  with  otir  fi-'^Uugs. 
!■*■»•  liBi^  spmt  tf}  coiitje>in[iatiii4;  tlie  miv^nhhi  ^r'lne 

■maM  of  dfeiruil,  n-^  J'.>termijitil  ta  w^tiW  thLi  lEitt-uded 
-  -*  Wit  ftrnMut^titi  titrmf4,  wp  nt*i'  («  (■t.pcutt  it.     t  tai\  off 
t  Jti^^Jifc  laoriiuf  thik<'  im  mani,  and,  roUtHTtinK'  nil  ihe 
1  «m»iiL  I  B»r4n»«4  ibifit  ui  nbat  had  iinppon^d, 
I  If  ^*f  WDidd  asiisE  In  d(!«trf)yloe>  thf'  ovi'n.  ^tud 
t  of  1W  firl :  tbi"^'  i:^a9t*nt<tttH  mid  riich 
sfcif  with  *  ♦bDVpl  rvT  a   plrk-axp-.   we 
VM  a  bftdj  W  Uw  «pnt     Atot  joni   hi*  ihi^ivi*  liad 
I  mtmm  WeW  Mofmtd  fif  rnir  liiti-ntfrm,  and  tliey 
t  ft.    Be  oivd  rarinua  tTir^uts  ta  Ai-V't  us, 
_.  ^     ,   todUfnant ;    hrji  0^  none  of  hin  rtAUi\\t*n 

JP^M  «!DCftg  t*t  f^4iniO  ttt  hhiw%,  iind  v!^med  nAhamfd  tfiat 
^^akttvcfhriw  *bim1d  ha^ 


bmuid  have  iM-eo  disfmverwl  by  ui.  we  w.re 
tndip  If  w€  chom     Wij  ftr':un!iDjrlv  iJ'iif  a 
r»i  then  w«  n^oUttplT  attaikH  thi-  ovisn. 
•■rtb  isd  Wvet,  Uie  4h*>ckiiiB  <p*^f-tai'!r  was 
(•*4r  f*ew^^tie  four  quarten  t»f  tL^  liuumc  N'ldy 
^^— l^l^^Jiiat  our  wffrk  tloiids  (>f  iteuni  tmreli^rHHi  as, 
»  ^SS'^T'*  '  "■ladNj  ^orttik  was  almD^  orPiTHkWt'rixig. 

SS^^^**^*'^  *»  §appnn,rd^  ju  a  ^mvoofy  mnir^fjl  Utr  Uie 
~.»*>  We  ptaiyid  Uip  w  hole  to  thi?  cniT  is  wlti  rh  w-^  ni  led 
^***»  ••  «»««,  Mrf  Uum  broke  andwattia^Hi  the  ovfn. 


nificant  as  is  the  progress  they  have  wade  in  the 
arts,  their  intellectual  powers  are  evidently  of  a 
superior  order.    Such  of  them  as  have  come  in  con- 
tact  with  European  civilization   have   in  general 
manifested  extraordinary   quickness  and  tact    in 
catching  its  spirit,  and  adapting  themselves  to  the 
new  opinions  and  manners  to  which  they  were  in- 
troduced.    And  all  that  we  are  told  of  them  shows 
acuteness,  reflection,  readiness,  fertility  of  resources, 
and  the  other  faculties  and  habits  of  mind  that  go 
to  make  up  a  commanding  intellectual  organization. 
In  the  few  arts  which  are  known  among  them,  they 
display  exceeding  neat-handedness  and  ingenuity, 
and  even  no  contemptible  portion  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance.    Nor  are  they  without  a  genius  for  the  higher 
exercises  of  the  imagination.  Their  music  is  spoken 
of  as  superior  to  that  of  many  of  the  other  South 
Sea  Islands ;  they  possess  a  body  of  national  poetry, 
which  is  constantly  receiving  additions  as  new  events 
awaken  the  fancy  of  their  bards ;  and  eloquence 
in  the  council  is  as  indispensible  a  qualification  of 
their  chiefs  and  warriors  as  valour  in  the  field. 
Among  all  orders  of  the  people  much  time  is  spent  in 
conversation,  in  which  they  discuss  the  general  con- 
cerns of  the  tribe,  taking,  as  might  be  expected, 
especial  interest,  in  whatever  relates  to  their  chief 
and  his  family.    But  other  topics  also  obtain  their 
eager  attention,  whenever  they  enjoy  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  !U;quiring  any  information  respecting  what 
lies  beyond  the  very  bounded  sphere  of  their  own 
experience  and  traditionary  knowledge.    Mr  Mars- 
den,  who,  during  his  several  journeys  through  the 
interior  of  the  country,  saw  more  of  their  domestic 
habits  than  any  one  else  who  has  attempted  to  give 
us  a  picture  of  New  Zealand  society,  found  them 
every  where  both  ready  and  anxious  to  listen  to  him, 
when  he  addressed  them  even  on  what  may  be  called 
scientific  subjects,  and  most  inteUigent  in  the  ques- 
tions they  asked  him,  and  the  remarks  they  made.  Af- 
ter the  work  of  the  day  was  over,  they  used  to  crowd 
around  him  in  the  evenings,  to  hear  him  dispense  to 
them  the  wisdom  of  Europe ;  and  not  only  agricul- 
ture and  navigation,  but  the  general  principles  of 
geography  and  astronomy  were  often  the  matter  of 
his  discourse,  which  would  sometimes  run  far  into 
the  night  before  his  auditors  were  weary,  or  thought 
of  repose.     Nor  was  it  found  by  any  means  impos* 
sible  or  difficult  to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
some  of  their  prejudices,  when  the  reason  of  the 
thing  admitted  of  being  pkinly  stated  to  them. 
They  are  much  less  disposed,  however,  than  most 
other  uncivilized  tribes,  and  the  fact  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  their  thinldng  powers,  to  receive  any 
opinion  merely  upon  the  assertion  even  of  a  white 
man.     Upon  all  subjects  they  question  and  cross- 
question  those   who   attempt  to   instruct  them, 
until  they  are  satisfied  with  the  explanation  given. 
Naturally  suspidoos,  a  consequence  partly  of  the 
inquisitive  and  penetratmg  character  of  their  under- 
standings, and  much  accustomed  themselves  to  con- 
ceal the  object  they  actually  have  in  view,  and  to 
proceed  to  it  by  an  indirect  course,  they  generally 
endeavour  very  anxiously,  when  they  meet  with  a 
stranger,  to  acertain  the  motives  of  any  conduct 
they  see  him  pursue. 

Several  of  the  most  conspicuous  deformities  of 
the  New  Zealand  character  originate  in  the  abuse 
and  perversion  of  intellectual  powers,  which,  pro- 
perly trained,  would  carry  them  forward  rapidly  in 
the  career  of  social  improrement  and  happiness. 
They  are  not  a  people  sunk  in  sloth,  and  abimdoned 
to  an  enervating  luxury,  as  has  been  found  to  be 
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the  condition  of  tome  MTage  tribes.  On  the  con- 
trary, although  full  of  sensibility  and  warmth  of 
heart,  their  chief  enjoyment  is  in  activity  and  enter- 
prise— in  the  toils,  the  dangers,  and  the  other  coarse 
but  stirring  excitements  of  war.  From  this  aetire, 
restless,  and  ardent  constitution  of  mind,  however, 
spring  many  of  their  vices,  as  well  as  their  virtues 
— not  only  their  hardihood,  and  exemption  from 
effeminacy,  but  their  turbulence,  their  ferocity, 
their  love  of  blood,  and  whatever  else  b  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word  most  tavage  in  their  dis- 
position and  manners.  With  less  intellectual  acute- 
ness  and  energy,  they  would  be  in  many  respects 
less  revoltingly  barbarous.  Their  cunning,  also, 
would  be  less  refined  and  insidious;  and  they  would 
not  be  so  much  given  to  suspicion,  jealousy,  dissi- 
mulation, lying,  and  calumny.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  New  Zealanders  owe  to  this  quickness,  pene- 
tration, and  flexibility  of  mind,  son>e  of  their  best  { 
and  most  promising  qualities.  Instead  of  the  stupid  , 
indifference  which  many  other  rude  nations  show, 
in  regard  to  matters  b  which  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  take  an  interest,  curiosity  is  one  of 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  people.  Toils  and 
endurances  of  every  description  many  of  them  have  ' 
undergone,  in  order  to  view  with  their  own  eyes 
those  wonders  of  distant  lands,  of  which  they  had 
merely  heard  in  the  relations  of  others.  No  greater 
teal,  at  least,  and  spirit  of  enterprise  have  been  dis- 
played by  the  travellers  and  voyagere  of  the  most 
enbghtened  nations. 

In  New  Zealand,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  men 
are  in  the  habit,  as  in  some  barbarous  countries,  of 
devolving  the  common  toils  of  life  exclusively  upon 
the  women.  The  latter  seem  to  be  hr  removed, 
for  example,  from  that  state  of  subjection  and 
wretchedness  which  is  described  as  their  lot  among 
many  of  the  African,  and  even  among  some  of  the 
American  savages.  In  most  of  their  laboura  the 
men  take  at  least  some  share,  although  perhaps  not 
quite  an  equal  one.  Of  one  important  duty,  how- 
ever, the  husband  relieves  the  wife  almost  com- 
pletely— namely,  of  the  care  of  the  children.  As 
soon  as  the  infant  is  weaned,  it  is  taught  to  twine 
its  arms  round  its  father's  neck ;  and  so  completely 
does  it  in  a  short  time  acquire  the  habit  of  trusting 
to  this  support,  that,  asleep  or  awake,  it  remains 
the  whole  day  thus  suspended,  protected  from  the 
weather  by  the  same  mat  which  covera  its  parent ; 
and  in  his  longest  journeys  as  well  as  his  most  labo- 
rious occupations,  it  is  his  constant  companion.  Al- 
most all  the  chiefs  have  more  than  one  wife,  most 
of  them  six  or  eight ;  of  these  there  b  one  who  is 
accounted  the  h«id  wife. 

The  head  wives  of  the  chiefs  seem  in  numy  cases 
to  enjoy  considerable  consequence,  and  women  are 
sometimes  chiefs  themselves ;  one  in  particular  is 
mentioned  as  queen  of  a  large  interior  district  to  the 
south  of  the  Thames :  but  still  they  are  under  many 
restraints  from  which  their  husbands  are  free. 
Among  othere  they  are  not  permitted  to  marry 
again  should  their  husbands  die ;  and  if  this  regula- 
tion is  disregarded  by  them,  as  it  sometimes  is,  they 
are  exposed  to  many  indignities  which  rend^  life 
hardly  endurable.  They  are  generally  given  in 
marriage,  too,  without  their  own  consent  being 
even  asked,  many  of  them  being  in  fiict  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  even  the  head  wifis,  who  is  generally  her 
husband's  equal  in  rank,  is  merely  delivered  over  to 
him  b^  her  ftther.  Yet  even  in  these  unfavour- 
able areumstances  a  warm  attachment  often  grows 
up  between  the  parties;  and  the  death  of  one  is 
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lamented    with  paasiofiate  sorrow.      TW  vsiHi  ii 
not  enjoined,  as  among  the  HiiJoos,  t*  <eiils 
herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  hashed  hf  vy 
doctrine  of  the  natiooai  religion,  nor  is   te 
expected  that  she  should  give  such  a 
affection ;  yet  it  is  by  no 
on  occasion  of  her  husband's  death  to 
suicide,  in  order  that  her  spirit  nay  follow  kia. 
NewZealand,  as  inotheraof  tbeSovthSca'  ~ 
it  is  only  after  a  woman,  by 
comes  an  artide  of  property,  that  she  is 
as  guilty  of  any  impropriety  in  acttag  aa 
tiously  as  she  chooses.     Yet  it  ti  aid  to  be  sv- 
prising  how  few  instances  of  miscondact 
the  part  of  the  females  after  marriage, 
standing  this  eztraordiBary  training.    Both 
are  in  general  fondly  attached  to  their  ekMnm^mi 
treat  Uiem  with  great  kindness  and 
The  children,  indeed,  are  alleged  to  be  i»  _ 
spoiled,  and  rendered  unmanageable  by  tke 
indulgence  of  the  parents ;  and,  donbticaa,  ivw  ^     I 
them  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  very  wise  corrediw  db- 
dpline.      They  have  also,  of  coarse,  by  rifffct  «f 
birth,  their  share  of  the  aodadty  and  wildocas  of 
the  intrepid,  turbulent,  and  reckless  race  t*  mUA 
they  belong.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  m  find 
them  characterised  as  idle,  unsteady,  wilfai.  4ta^    i 
ing  at  times  even  the  control  of  their  pamrta,  md, 
of  course,  still  more  difficult  to  be  managed  bf  mm 
one  else.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  tkb  eoafn* 
tive  freedom  from  restraint  in  which  thrf  sn 
brought  up,  among  its  many  evil  cAectB,   m  aat 
without  some  advantages.     Not  only  is  their  wholi 
bearing  to  an  extraordinary  degree  frank  aad  fr«* 
from  embarrassment ;  but,  in  many  respects*  tkr* 
intelligence  at  a  very  early  age  surpaasi  i 
the  generality  of  European  ^Idren.     A] 
soon   as  they  leave  their   mother's 
fathera  take  them  with  them  to  the  pubtie 
biles,  and  even  on  their  military  expedhioas^ 
they  acquire  a  &miliarity  even  with  what  ■■«  he 
called  aflUn  of  state,  at  an  age  when  children  wtth 
us  are  considered  hardly  more  than  rendy  to  W  man 
to  school.     Mr  Marsden  tells  us  that  be  baa  a<m 
seen  the  sons  of  chiefs,  at  the  age  of  fionr  or  ftw 
years,  sitting  among  the  chicfr,  and  paying   the 
closest  attention  to  what  was  said.     At  tbc  age  «4 
dght  or  ten  years,  he  adds,  they  appear  to  be  ■»- 
tiated  in   all   the  national  custotns  and  vaaaen. 
The  first  lessons  taught  them  are  to  dance  tbe  w«» 
dance,  to  paddle  the  canoe,  and  to  use  the 
instruments  of  their  country.     Tbe  son  of  a  _ 
chief  is  expected  to  show  his  prowee*  in  hattk^M  a 
very  early  affe.  if  he  means  to  cmuUie  Us 
renown ;  ana  Captain  Cruise  mentions  that 
gie's  son,  Repero,  had  acquired  no  little 
in  his  tribe,  by  having  shot  a  man  before  he 
his  fourteenth  year. 

The  language  of  the  New  Zealanders  b  ladknDy 
the  same  with  that  spoken  in  Otahettc«  in  tbe  Smmi- 
wich  group,  and  in  many  other  islands  of  tbe  6««tA 
sea.     Its  prindpal  characteristic  b  the  lissplirity  «€ 
its  grammatical  forms ;  it  has  nodartinctJonrfiian 
der ;  declension  and  eoojogatioo  are  fffrrttd,  an  ca  j 
English,  by  partides,  and  superiativea  art  maim  b«  j 
reduplication.     A  Grammar  and  Toeabnkry  «C  tW  | 
Language  of  New  Zealand,  compiled  by  . 
Lee  of  Cambridge,  was  published  Inr  the 
missionary  sodety,  in  1820.   The  Eagltsb  alp 
used  in  this  work,  but  b  much  less  suitable  ht 
purpose  than  the  Indian  alphabet  of  Ur  Pkkttm^  <«f 
which  an  account  b  given  in  our  artida  Writrnf)^ 
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2RA10TS,  Bmofig  the  Jews ;  those  who  were 
•eibvftr  the  booour  of  Qod  and  his  temple,  and 
Ml  ■ftifiuitly  went  so  far  that  they  stoned,  or 
otknmi  iestrojed,  supposed  bhuphemers,  or  Sab- 
htfibfokss. 
mU.    See  Horse. 

nOCHIN  (in  Italian,  techtno,  from  zecca,  the 

nH ffare  the  money  is  coined);  the  gold  coin  of 

tk  ttmtt  repoMic  of  Venice.     Certain  gold  coins 

of  ilftD  coaBtriea,  such  as  the  papal  dominions, 

•oaf  icWf  Italian  states,  and  Turkey,  are  also 

cJki  cerdUas.     The  Florentine  zeechiM  are  called 

figUit  torn  the  UUes  of  the  grand-ducal  arms  im- 

fnmi  oa  them ;  and  the  Austrian  tecchinSf  or 

iaah,  particularly  those  of  Cremnitz  (q.  v.),  are 

aU,  is  Italy,  Mmgkeri,     The  Venetian  xecchins 

vof  eqjttl  to  the  Hungarian  ducats  in  actual  value, 

kit  stood  from  four  to  fire  per  cent,  higher  in 

Taioe.    The  Italian  ducat,  a  silver  coin,  is  to  be 

*i%Htthed  from  the  zecehU,    Gold  ducats  are 

rtnhf  coined  is  Italy. 

OCHARIAH,  OB  ZACH ARIAH ;  one  of  the 
tmift  BBor  prophets,  of  whose  history  little  is 
lasvB.  We  are  ignorant  both  of  the  time  and  the 
phft  oC  bis  birth.  He  is  called  the  son  of  Bwn^ 
t^  md  was  commissioned  by  God  to  exhort  the 
^fln  to  ondertake  the  restoration  of  the  temple. 
Liki  the  other  prophets,  he  also  preaches  moral  re- 
fralifla.  His  <^scurity  has  much  embarrassed 
btt  saatroa  oommentators. 

ZEOEDIN,  oi  8ZEOEDIN ;  a  royal  free  town 
of  HniBry,  in  Cso^igrad,  near  tbe  conflux  of  the 
nfftt  llsras  and  Theisse ;  60  miles  north-west  of 
Teamtr,  6g  north  of  Belgrade ;  Ion.  9""  56'  E. ; 
1st  Kt*  U'  V. ;  population,  32,000 ;  houses,  3800. 
It  is  aaimsiid  by  a  mound  and  moat,  has  a  brick 
Ibrt,  bsaesf  the  most  considerable  towns  in  Hun- 
mj,  ad  coatatBs  a  college  of  the  monks  called 
PMk,  a  Ckthdic  gymnasium,  a  small  philosophi- 
cal Miiwy,  a  monastery  of  B^norites,  and  several 
Chtkafic  sad  Greek  churches.  It  has  some  manu- 
I  of  wo<^ns,  leather  and  toys.  Its  com- 
I  iatcrcoorse  is  considerable,  its  position,  at 
tW  jwrtioi  of  two  navigable  rivers  giving  it  the 
I  of  an  extensive  water  carriage.  The  ex- 
chiefly  of  com,  cattle,  wool,  tobacco 

ZUSBERGER,  David,  a  missionary  among  the 
I  ■Jhaib  diAinguished  by  his  seal  in  religious 
I  k^Mn,  aad  by  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to 
pMal  phildogy,  was  bom  in  Moravia,  a  province 
I  if  Aartna,  whence  he  emigrated,  when  young,  with 
lb|MtatB»  to  Hermhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  for  the 
I  >fe  ei  obtainiBg  religious  liberty.  In  1738,  he 
I  Mi^ti  AflBcrica,  and  landed  in  Georgia,  where,  at 
I  ^Ijbt,  aome  of  the  United  Brethren  had  begun 
I  v^illBKBt  for  tbe  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel 
I II  Iks  Creek  nation.  Thence  he  removed  to 
and  assisted  at  the  commencement  of 
of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth.  From 
,^-^  —  death,  which  took  place  Nov.  17. 1808 
ffMiks  WM  eighty-seven  years  and  seven  months 
■^•fcriod  of  sixty-two  years,  he  was,  with  very 
■W*ri  ihort  intervals,  a  missionary  aosong  the 
itad  Bade  himself  master  of  several  of  their 
Thoae  Indisna  among  whom  he  lived 
and  often  referred  decisions,  even 
^■pates  among  different  tribes,  to  him. 
*  ao  salary,  wanting  nothing  but  food 
sad  liberty  to  preach  the  gospeL  He 
*4rihe  oldest  white  settlers  in  the  state  of 
Upper  Oaoada,  dwelt  with  the  I 


Indians,  who  had  given  him  the  name  of  iiwavssera- 
cheri  (signifying  On-the-pumpkin),  with  whom  he 
endured  the  greatest  hardshipB.  He  was  chiefly 
acquainted  with  two  Indian  languages,  the  Onon- 
dago  (one  of  the  idioms  of  the  Six  Nation^)  and 
the  Delaware,  but  understood  other  languages  con- 
nected with  them.  In  tbe  Onondago  he  completed, 
about  the  year  1768,  two  grammars,  one  written  in 
English  and  the  other  in  German,  and  a  copious 
dictionary  (German  and  Indian^  containing  upwards 
of  one  thousand  seven  hunclred  pages.  In  the 
language  of  the  Lenape  (or  Delaware),  he  published, 
in  the  year  1776,  his  first  edition  of  a  spelling, 
book,  and,  in  1806,  his  second  edition,  enhirged. 
Two  other  books  were  published  by  him  in  this 
language,  the  one  sermons  to  children,  and  the  other 
a  hynm-book,  containing  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  hymns, 
translated  partly  from  the  English,  partly  from  the 
German.  He  left,  in  manuscript,  a  grammar  of  the 
Delaware  language,  written  in  German,  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  for  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr  Du- 
ponceau,  and  which  the  distinguished  and  learned 
translator  pronounces  to  be  the  most  complete 
grammar  that  we  have  ever  had  of  any  one  of  those 
languages  which  are  called  barbarous  (see  Indian 
LiuiguageM),  and  also  a  translation  into  Delaware  of 
the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Mr  Zeisberger's 
works  are  so  important  to  the  students  of  the 
particular  dialects  which  he  had  learned,  and  afford 
so  valuable  materials  to  the  general  philologist,  that 
we  think  it  proper  to  add  the  titles  of  them,  as 
they  are  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  annexed  tc 
Mr  Duponceau's  Report  to  the  American  Philoso* 
phical  Society,  in  whose  library  they  are  deposited : 
DeutMch  vnd  OmmdagoitcheM  Worierhuch;  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  German  and  Onondago  Languages  (7 
vols.,  4to.,  MS.) ;  a  Grammar  of  the  Lenni  Lenape 
or  Delaware  Language  (translated  from  the  Ger- 
man MS.  of  the  author  by  P.  S.  Duponceau,  since 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  at  Philadelphia);  Essay  of  an  Onondago 
Grammar,  or  a  short  Introduction  to  leara  the  On- 
ondago, alias  Maqua,  Tongue  (4to.,  67  pp.,  MS.) ; 
Onondagoisches  OrawmuUik  (4to.,  87  pp.,  MS.); 
another  Onondago  Grammar  (in  the  German  lan- 
guage, 4to.,  176  pp.,  MS.)  See  a  Narrative  of  the 
Miuion  of  the  United  Brethren  awumg  the  Delaware 
and  Mohegan  Indian§,frotM  it$  Commencement  in  1740, 
to  1808,  by  John  Heckewelder  (Philadelphia,  1820). 

ZEIST.     See  Zeytt. 

ZEITZ ;  formerly  a  Saxon  dty,  bat  which  since 
1815,  has  belonged  to  Prassia.  It  is  about  twenty- 
three  miles  distant  from  Leipsic,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  White  Elster,  on  a  high  mountain,  contains 
7000  inhabitants,  manufactories  of  cloth,  leather, 
&c  The  town  is  very  old,  has  four  churches,  and 
a  gjrronadum,  a  house  of  correction,  an  institution 
for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  a  good 
library  with  12,000  volumes  and  numy  manuscripts. 
The  former  bidioprie  of  Zeiti  was  founded  by  the 
emperor  Otho  I.,  in  968,  in  order  to  promote  the 
conversion  of  the  Wenda  to  Christianity.  In  1029, 
the  bishops  transferred  their  see  to  Naumburg. 

ZELLE,  OE  CELLE;  a  city  of  Hanover,  in 
Luneburg,  128  miles  west  of  Berlin ;  Ion.  10^  14' 
E.;  lat.  5S^  42f  N.;  population,  including  the 
suburbs,  9729.  It  contains  five  churches,  two 
hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan-house,  a  lunatic 
hospital,  a  school  of  surgery,  a  society  of  agriculture, 
&c     It  is  fortified,  and  tolerably  builti  situated  on 
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the  Aller,  which  is  here  narigable,  and,  behind  the 
New  Town,  is  joined  by  the  Fuhsee,  and  has  some 
trade  and  manafactures.  It  contains  the  courts  of 
appeal  for  the  Hanorerian  territory  at  lar^.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  duchy  belongbg  to 
the  house  of  Bruns¥rick. 

ZELTER,  Chaelbs  Febderic,  profeMor  and 
director  of  the  singing  academy  in  Berlb,  a  man  of 
much  musical  talent,  was  bom  in  1758,  in  Berlin. 
In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  began  to  learn  the  trade 
of  his  &ther,  a  mason.  All  his  leisure,  howerer, 
Mras  given  to  music.  Bach*s  and  Basse's  works 
first  made  him  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  scien- 
tific composition.  At  last  his  fiUher  forbade  him 
the  study  of  music  altogether,  because  he  neglected 
his  trade.  In  1783,  he  became  a  master  mason. 
Being  now  independent,  he  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  singing  academy  above  mentioned,  of 
which  he  was  made  director  in  1800.  In  1809,  he 
was  made  professor  of  music  in  the  Berlin  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  founded  the  first  LUdtrta^ 
fel  (glee  club)  in  Berlin.  From  this  glee  club 
numerous  others  proceeded  in  Germany,  to  which 
the  amateurs  of  music  are  indebted  for  many  beauti- 
ful tunes  and  songs.  He  composed  many  glees  for 
this  club.  He  also  composed  other  music ;  but  his 
glees  and  motetts  are  his  best  productions.  He  did 
much  towards  improving  voeal  music  in  Berlin,  a 
city  perhaps  superior  to  any  in  respect  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  fine  singing.  His  death  took 
place  in  1833. 

ZEMLIN.    St^SmXm. 

ZEMZEM.     See  Mecca. 

ZEND-AVESTA  (Zmao  Word)  is  the  name  of 
the  sacred  books  which  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  the  Ouebers  in  Persia,  and  the 
Parsees  in  India,  assert  that  they  received,  more  than 
four  thousand  years  ago,  from  their  lawgiver,  and 
the  founder  of  their  religion,  Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht. 
English  and  French  travellers,  at  an  early  period, 
gave  some  information  respecting  the  religion  of 
the  Guebers  and  their  sacred  booki.  Anquetil  du 
Perron  learned,  during  his  residence  in  India,  the 
sacred  language  in  which  those  books  are  written, 
brought  copies  of  them  to  Europe  in  1762,  and 
published,  in  1771,  a  French  translation  of  the 
Zend-Avetta,  English  and  German  scholars  soon 
raised  doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  and  anti- 
quity of  these  writings,  which  occasioned  disputes. 
Even  the  fire-worshippers  themselves  are  said  to 
have  admitted  that  the  real  Zend-AvtUa  has  long 
been  lost.  Their  present  books  are  said  to  be 
legends  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  religion  of  the 
present  Guebers  a  mixture  of  ancient  Greek,  Chris- 
tian, and  perhaps  even  Mohammedan  notions. 
Rask,  however,  in  his  treatise  On  the  Age  and 
Genuineness  of  the  Zend  Language  and  of  the 
Zend-Avesta  (translated  into  German  by  Hagen ; 
Berlin,  1826),  maintains  the  genuineness  of  the 
Z«nd'Av€ata,  at  least  of  some  parts ;  but  who  is 
the  author  he  does  not  decide.  The  Zemd-Avetta 
consists  of  five  books,  written  in  the  Zend  language. 
A  part  of  it  was  revealed  to  Zoroaster  by  Ormuzd, 
the  highest  among  good  beings.  They  treat  of  Or- 
muzd, and  of  the  antagonist  principle  of  evil,  Ahri- 
man ;  also  of  the  genii  of  heaven  (the  angels),  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state,  &c.,and 
are  read  aloud  during  religious  service.  Another 
part  consists  of  a  collection  of  prayers,  glorifications 
of  the  most  important  genii,  moral  sentiments,  ke. 
These  are  by  various  authors,  and  written  in  vari- 
ous dialects.     There  arc  also  historical  and  geogra- 


phical notlcet  contained  in  tbcse  boolu,  wkich,  W«. 
ever,  seem  to  be  capable  of  various  intcfprvlaUM. 
Respecting  the  contents  of  the  Zead  writiap^  m 
Rhodes's  work,  Tkt  Sacred  TradUmm  ami  ike  em- 
plete  Religunu  SyUem  of  the  amdemi  BmMimmt^  JKr- 
dioMB  and  PerMian$,  or  of  the  ZeiufPtapU  (Fnafc* 
fort  on  the  Maine,  1820).  The  great  work  of  M 
Bumouf,  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  sodcCy  in  Pm. 
throws  much  light  on  this  subject. 

ZENITH ;  an  Arabic  word,  used  in  t^ttmam^ 
to  denote  the  vertical  point  of  the  heavctta^or  t^ 
point  of  the  heavens  directly  over  the  head  of  tW 
observer.  Each  point  on  the  sorfiKe  of  tkc  actt 
has  therefore  its  eorrespooding  lenith.  TW  staiu 
isoalledthe*«poleofthehonaon,'*aaitialM>  it. 
tant  from  every  point  of  that  circle.     Sec  AWr 

The  i0Mitk  distamce  of  a  heavenly  bod^  ia  tW  re 
intercepted  between  the  body  and  the  aeaith,  ^f 
the  same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the  body. 

ZENO ;  a  name  whidi  often  appears  ia  aadet 
history.     Two  philosophers  of  this  naoM  an  pr^  ' 
cularly  celebrated : — 

1.  Zeno,  the  Eleatic.  of  Elea,  or  Vcfia*  a  Gntk  ; 
colony  in  Blagna  GrBcia,  lived  about  the  cifitvU  i 
Olympiad  (about  450  B.  C.),  at  which  tiac  he  vtirt 
with  Parmenides  to  Athens.  He  was  a  dbo^  of ! 
the  Eleatic  school,  founded  by  Xenoph— <a.  T* 
him  is  ascribed  the  invention,  or  at  least  the  dr«t> 
lopement,  of  dialectics,  of  which  he  made  mc  vri 
much  acuteness  for  the  defence  of  the  Flfanr  if »- 1 
tem.  Of  his  Mrritings,  nothing  has  cone  4»««  t> 
us.  According  to  Aristotle,  he  taaght  tWt  tWrt  « 
only  one  being,  which  b  God ;  that  ia  ^rntmn  tkn 
is  no  vacuum,  and  that  motion  is  Jipo— lii 
Seneca  even  asserts  that  he  carried  his  tetptMom 
so  &r  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  externa]  ok;*-^* 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  noble  spirit,  fail  •<' 
vigour  and  patriotism.  Failing  in  his  attsft  u 
deliver  Elea  from  the  tyrant  Nearchaa*  he  cala-f  i 
endured  the  torture,  and  at  length  hit  off  h»  wvii 
tongue,  in  order  to  prevent  himself  from  betnfvr  k.-H 
companions.  It  is  said  that  he  was  at  U«i  poaairj 
in  a  mortar ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  hi*  tar«a*». 
he  called  Nearchus  to  him,  as  if  he  wished  t«  mn^ 
something  of  importance.  The  tyrant  apfroacitf^^ 
and  Zeno,  pretending  to  whisper,  eaog^  kjs  ca^ 
with  his  teeth  and  bit  it  off. 

2.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  was  br-^ 
at  Cittium,  a  maritime  town  of  Cyprua,  shaat  >^ 
B.  C.  His  father  was  a  merdiant,  who  occaa^m 
ally  visited  Athens,  where  he  purchased  aaa-j  J 
the  writings  of  the  Socratic  philoeophcr*  tar  t| 
son,  who  early  displayed  a  great  propoMity  u 
learning.  When  he  became  a  man,  he  tnirffi 
Athens  himself,  where  he  becaoie  the  disrrfM*  ^ 
the  Cynic  philosopher  Crates ;  bat,  wiahiaf  t«  r^ 
tend  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  btyoad  t^  uJ 
row  limits  of  a  sect  which  prided  itself  ia  a  nij 
tempt  for  all  sdenee,  he  forsook  Cratca  lor  s^tilf^ 
and  various  other  masters,  finishing  his  coi—  { 
study  in  the  school  of  Poleowo*  who  Artrv^ 
his  purpose  of  selecting  materiaU  for  the  lbc^Mii;>| 
of  a  sect  of  his  o%m.  The  desiga  he  altiaaaf  4I 
carried  into  execution,  in  a  place  called  the  p  m  mj\ 
porch,  from  its  being  adomeid  with  the  pictara  | 
Polygnotus,  and  other  emiocBt  paiaten,  aad  m- 1 
generally  the  Stoa,  or  pord,  whence  all  kia  *| 
lowers  acquired  the  name  of  Sioia.  Zcao  oke&^^ 
great  &me  by  the  acuteness  of  his  rtasnaiw^s  .  «i 
his  private  character  being  also  highlv  rfif— mV  i 
he  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed  hyhaa  m^ 
rotts  disciples,  and  even  by  the  great    The  At^i 
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MS  flni  so  m«cb  confidence  in  his  integrity,  tfaat 

ticy  fcpMJteit  He  keys  of  their  citadel  in  hig  hands, 

ttddeowd  kioi  a  golden  crown  and  a  statue.     He 

H  aid  Is  hare  come  rich  into  Greece,  but  he  lived 

wiU  gNit  simplicit  J  and  abetemiousness ;  and  the 

mtitif  of  his  disposition  led  him  to  shun  crowds 

asd  yaaiaal  distinction.     He  reached  the  advanced 

age  fi  sbetT-eight,  when,  hurting  one  of  his  fin- 

pn  ■  a  fiul^  ht  interpreted  the  accident  into  a 

•m^  to  depart,  and,  repeating  from  the  tragedy 

of  Me,  ^  Here  I  am ;    why  do  you  call  me  ?" 

iRirtkuDe  and  strangled  himself,  on  the  principle 

tkrt  •  Baa  was  at  liberty  to  part  with  life  when- 

cfv  be  deemed  it  eligible  to  do  so.     The  Atheni- 

m  koBoored  him  with  a  public  funeral  and  a  tomb, 

vitk  a  imcription  recording  his  services  to  youth, 

If  y»  rigid  inculcation  of  virtuous  principles  and 

poA  coodiict.     His  death  is  dated  in  the  first  year 

of  tbs  129th  Olympaid  (B.  C.  263).     As  the  foun- 

Aer  if  a  new  school,  he  seems  rather  to  have  in- 

roCcd  new  terms  than  new  doctrines,  and  agreed 

a  May  points  with  his  masters  of  the  Platonic 

mt   la  morals,  he  followed  the  principles  of  the 

€yws,  freed  of  their  practical  indecencies,  which 

isrfseed  Juvcaal  to  observe  that  the  two  sects  only 

Und  io  the  tunic  For  an  account  of  his  pbiloso- 

fiy,  see  StoicM, 

XBNO,  MicBOLAS  AND  Antbont  ;  two  cele- 
Inici  Venetian  navigators  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tary,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  America,  prior  to 
the  vojage  of  Cdnmbus,  has  been  attribute.  The 
«0f7  is  an  follows :  Nicholas  having  set  sail  in  a 
lUpe^apped  at  his  own  cost,  on  a  voyage  to  Flan- 
den  nd  England  (about  1388),  was  driven  by  a 
lAava  «|x)B  an  island  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Frisefaod,  wlkh  geographers  suppose  to  have  been 
oae  of  the  Faroe  islands.  Here  he  was  kindly  re- 
cnvid  ly  a  prince  of  some  neighbouring  islands, 
ealkd  Foriand,  who  was  then  meditating  the  con- 
^jOBfC  of  Friselaad.  Having  aided  that  prince  in 
ftmqaawg  this  and  other  northern  islands,  Nicho- 
hs&Bo  sent  for  his  brother  Anthony,  who  joined 
Wm  there  in  1391  or  1392.  The  former  died  about 
MS;  bat  the  latter  remained  in  the  country  till 
1406,  when  he  returned  to  Venice.  During 
reaidenoe  in  Friseland.  their  attention  was 
by  the  report  of  a  fisherman  concerning 
t  had  about  1000  miles  west  of  Friseland,  in- 
■  by  people  living  in  cities,  acquainted  with 
echsaucal  arts,  and  possessing  some  Latin 
which,  however,  they  did  not  understand, 
in  that  country,  which  he  said  was  oilled 
Isa^  the  same  person  declared  that  he  went, 
■  •fcct  fitted  out  by  the  prince  of  Estotiland,  to 
ft  iVaiiLiji  to  the  south,  called  Droyeo,  the  inhabit- 
W^  of  which  were  naked  and  barbarous,  though, 
ftt  to  the  south-west,  there  was  another  civilized 
y,  where  the  people  had  great  abundance  of 
9  lilfer,  and  in  their  temples  sacrificed  human 
>  This  account  determined  the  prince  to 
'  M  expedition  thither  under  Anthony  Zeno, 
AtJiowever,  returned,  after  discovering  the 
I  «f  Icaria,  and  visiting  Greenland,  without 


pihing  the  objects  of  the  voyage.  The  re- 
ad letters  of  the  In^others  Zeno,  and  the  map 
contry  mentioned  in  them,  remained  in  the 
■dives  a  oentory  and  a  half,  when  they 
"^Hed  by  Marocmni,  under  the  title  of  the 
of  the  Isles  of  Friseland,  Eeland,  £n- 
jEttotiland  and  Icaria  (Venice,  1588). 
^^  is  given  n  the  second  volume  of  Ramu- 
I,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  Hakluyt, 


and  has  excited  much  discussion  among  geographi- 
cal writers,  sudi  as  Ortelius,  Mercator,  Forster, 
Malte-Brun,  &c.  The  latter  considers  Estotiland 
to  be  Newfoundland,  Drogeo,  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
England,  and  the  civilized  people  to  the  south,  the 
Mexicans,  or  some  ancient  nation  of  Florida  or 
Louisiana.  Washington  Irving  {Life  of  ColumbuM, 
appendix.  No.  xiii.)  remarks  that,  although  the 
brothers  Zeno  probably  visited  Greenland,  the  rest 
of  the  story  resembles  the  fables  circulated  shortly 
after  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  to  arrogate  to 
other  nations  and  individuals  the  credit  of  the 
achievement. — See,  further^Daru's  Histoire  de  Venise 

(vol.  i,  b.  40) At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that 

Columbus  bad  no  knowledge  of  these  accounts,  as 
he  sailed  under  the  expectation  of  finding  land  to 
the  west,  and  not  to  the  north. 

ZENO,  Apobtolo,  an  eminent  Italian  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1668.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  physician  in  that  city,  who  was  a  descend- 
ant from  a  noble  fomily  long  settled  in  the  island 
of  Candia.  He  was  educated  in  a  seminary  of  reli- 
gion at  Castelli,  but  principally  cultivated  polite 
literature,  and  the  study  of  Italian  history  and  anti- 
quities. He  first  acquired  celebrity  by  his  melo- 
dramas— a  species  of  poetry  then  much  in  vogue  in 
Italy.  In  1696,  he  instituted  at  Venice  the  aca- 
demy Degli  Animosi,  and  was  the  editor  of  the 
OiornaU  de*  Letterati  ^ Italia^  of  which  he  published 
thirty-eight  volumes  between  the  years  1710  and 
1719,  and  which  still  maintains  its  reputation.  His 
first  musical  drama,  Vlngamd  Felice^  was  per- 
formed at  Venice  in  1695 ;  and  between  that  time 
and  his  quitting  Vienna,  to  which  he  was  invited 
by  Charles  VL,  in  1718,  who  made  him  both  his 
poet  and  historian,  he  produced  forty-six  operas  and 
seventeen  oratorios.  He  continued  eleven  years  in 
the  imperial  service,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
obtained  his  dismission  from  the  emperor,  his  per- 
sonal friend,  who  allowed  him  to  retain  his  salary 
on  condition  of  furnishing  annually  a  drama  for 
music ;  which  he  continued  to  do  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  Metastasio.  On  his  return  to  Venice,  he 
lived  in  literary  leisure  until  his  death,  November 
11,  1750,  a  few  months  before  which  he  gave  his 
valuable  library  and  collection  of  coins  to  the  Do- 
minicans. Zeno  was  of  much  service  to  the  musi- 
cal poetry  of  the  Italians,  especially  the  opera,  to 
which  he  gave  a  more  regular  form.  (See  Opera, 
and  Italian  Poetry,)  .  But  his  labours  as  a  biogra- 
pher and  historian  are  of  more  importance.  These 
include  his  notes  to  Fontanini's  Biblioteca  della 
Eloquenza  ItaUana,  his  Dissertazioni  Vosnane,  his 
additions  to  Foresti's  Mappamondo  htorico,  and  his 
biographies  of  Sabellico,  Guarini,  Davila,  and  the 
three  Manutiuses.  He  also  aided  the  labours  of 
others,  as  Muratori.  The  dramatic  works  of  Zeno 
were  published  at  Venice  in  1744  (10  vols.,  8vo.). 
They  rank  not  very  high  as  poetical  compositions ; 
but  he  is  the  first  Italian  poet  who  gave  his  country- 
men good  rules  for  tragedy,  and  freed  it  from  the 
intermixture  of  low  buSbonery,  with  which  ^e 
Italian  serious  drama  was  before  infected.  His  let- 
ters, which  were  published  in  1752  (3  vols.,  8vo.), 
contain  much  sound  criticism,  and  many  notices  of 
the  literary  history  of  his  time. 

ZENOBIA,  Queen  op  Palmtba,  claimed  her 
descent  from  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt.  She 
was  instructed  in  the  sciences  by  the  celebrated 
Longinus,  and  made  such  progress  that,  besides  her 
native  tongue,  she  spoke  the  Latin,  Greek  and 
Syrian  languages.  She  also  patronised  learned  men. 
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Ill  id  herself  tbrmed  an  epitome  of  Egyptian  history. 
8Le  wiia  tnarried  to  Odenatua,  king  of  Palmyra,  and 
neeumpanied  him  both  in  the  war  and  the  chase; 
and  tUe  success  of  his  military  expedition  against 
tbe  Persiana  is,  in  a  great  degree,  attributed  to  her 
pruJctice  and  courage.  Gallienus,  in  return  for 
fteriricei  which  tended  to  preserre  the  East  to  the 
Ili>rDaiii»  after  the  capture  of  Valerian  by  Sapor, 
kin^  of  Persia,  declared  Odenatus  emperor;  on 
who#e  d^iith,  in  267,  she  assumed  the  sovereignty, 
under  ibe  title  of  queen  of  the  East.  She  preserved 
the  provinces  which  had  been  ruled  by  Odenatus, 
find  \m3  preparing  to  make  other  conquests,  when 
the  8llccet!t^ion  of  Aurelian  to  the  purple  led  to  a 
remarkable  change  of  fortune.  That  martial  prince, 
djJtguijC^d  at  the  usurpation  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  the  Emi  by  a  female,  determined  to  make  war 
tJt^on  her :  and,  baring  gained  two  battles,  besieged 
her  in  Palmyra,  where  she  defended  herself  with 
great  bravery.  At  length,  finding  that  the  city 
would  be  obliged  to  surrender,  she  quitted  it  pri- 
vately;  but  the  emperor,  having  notice  of  her 
escape,  caused  her  to  be  pursued  with  soch  diligence 
that  Nhe  ws*t  overtaken  just  as  she  got  into  a  boat 
to  cross  the  Euphrates.  Aurelian  spared  her  life, 
Hut  made  her  serve  to  grace  his  triumph.  The 
Horn  nil  soldiers  demanded  her  life ;  and,  according 
to  j£osimM«,  she  purchased  her  safety  bv  sacrificing 
her  minUters,  among  whom  Mras  the  distinguished 
Longiiujs.  She  was  allowed  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  her  life  as  a  Roman  matron  ;  and  her  daughters 
were  inarried,  by  Aurelian,  into  fiunilies  of  distinc- 
tion, flcr  only  surviving  son  retired  into  Armenia, 
\vhere  the  emperor  bestowed  on  him  a  small  prin- 
cipn\ity, 

ZKXTNER,  George  Frederic,  baron  von, 
Bavarian  minister  of  justice,  Mras  bom  in  1752,  in 
humble  life,  at  Strassenheim,  in  the  Palatinate, 
studied  at  Metz,  Oottingen  and  Wetzlar,  and  was 
nijuie  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Heidel- 
btr^,  where  he  began  to  lecture,  in  1779,  with 
inijch  nucce^s.  At  a  Uter  period,  he  was  attached 
to  the  lection  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  at  the 
ron|^re«4  of  Rastadt,  and,  in  1799,  was  invited  to 
Alunich  as  privy  counsellor.  From  him  originated 
the  two  ordinances  of  1799  and  1802,  for  the  im- 
proveinent  of  education  in  Bavaria,  which  have  had 
i^uch  succeM  that  the  Bavarian  system  makes  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  education.  In  1819,  he 
was  railed  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  In  1820,  he 
wan  made  minister,  and,  in  1823,  minister  of  justice. 
The  Bavarian  constitution  is  almost  entirely  his 
work. 

ZEOIjITE  (metotype,  natrolUe,  tkoUzite)  occurs 
in  delicate  trystals,  whose  primary  form  is  the  right 
rhombic  priifm  of  9P  20^ ;  hardness  about  that  of 
apatite;  specific  gravity  2*2;  cleavage  parallel  to 
the  lateral  planes  of  the  primary  form ;  colour 
white,  or  grayish-white;  crystals  translucent  or 
transparent.  It  is  also  found  massive,  in  radiating 
inat»ea.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  on  charcoal,  it  be- 
comes opafjue,  and  then  vitrifies  without  intumes- 
cence.    It  i^  composed,  according  to  Vauquelin,  of 

m^%,  .                       .            .  50  34 

AluniliM>,         ....  8990 

Lim(>,  ....  9*46 

Wai-T,            ....  lO-OO 

Analysis  by  Geblen  : — 

WlfT. 54*46 

AUimtiM,  .  .      19  70 

Umm.  ...  1-61 

^Bter,         ....  §-83 


Zeolite  is  found  in  trap  and  lava.   The  loot  ifm. 
mens  occur  in  Iceland,  Tyrol,  sad  the  FtfoebUi. 

ZEPHYR;  a  toft,  cool,  agreeable  wiai;  a 
Greece,  the  west,  or  rather  wett-eo«lb-wal  viii 
The  Greek  name,  according  to  the  etyaekft. 
signifies  lifii'hringiny,  because,  at  the  tiaw  vWs 
this  wind  begins  to  Mow,  the  plants  an  rertartd  t> 
life  by  the  balmy  spring  air. 

Zephyrus,  according  to  the  Greriaa  Bjtbeiei;. 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Ronuma,  was  ooe  ef  the  tt. 
ferior  deities — a  son  of  .£olus,  or  of  Astms  mi 
of  Aurora,  a  lover  of  Chloris  or  Fkva.  Bt  tW 
harpy  Podarge,  be  was  the  sire  of  the  swift  bmn 
of  Achilles,  Xanthoe  and  Balios.  His  Ion  brbv 
rejected  by  Hyadnthus,  he  was  the  cnss  of  k« 
death  by  blowing  Apollo's  quoit  i^iinst  kii  W^ 
Some  niake  him  the  husband  of  one  of  the  Bam 
Flowers  and  fruits  are  under  his  protcctioa.  Ht  • 
represented  as  a  gentle,  beautifid  yooth,  asM. 
with  a  vrreath  on  his  head,  or  f owen  ia  tkr  Ml 
of  his  mantle. 

ZERBS T,  OR  ANHALT-ZERBST.  kna^  i 
small  German  principality,  which,  in  1798,  m  tb 
extinction  of  the  branch  of  the  boose  of  Ashsh  ■ 
possession  of  it,  was  divided  between  tW  tb*t 
other  branches  of  that  house.  (See  Aa^ 
Zerbst,  the  capital,  sizty-five  miles  soath-vst  «/ 
Berlin,  now  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Aahalt-Dcaaa 
It  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Neithe,  acsrtW 
Elbe,  and  has  a  population  of  8000  soak:  tl# 
palace  of  the  former  princes  is  outside  of  the  wC* 
Brewing  forms  a  main  branch  of  its  iadostnr.  mt 
the  Zerbst  beer  is  &mous.  Omameotal  muetbt 
tures  in  gold,  silver  and  jewellery  art  slso  tMtwi 
on  here. 

ZERDUSHT.     See  Zmvaater, 

ZETHE8,  ZBTES,  or  ZETUS  ;  a  toa  of  B*^ 
reas,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Orithyia,  who  sen» 
panied,  with  his  brother  Calais,  the  Ai|uissti  '» 
Colchis.  In  Bithynia,  the  two  brothen,  wW  rt 
represented  with  wings,  delivered  Phhieaifiaat^ 
continual  persecution  of  the  harpies,  aad  ^««* 
these  monsters  aa  far  aa  the  island  cslled  StropMr\ 
where,  at  last,  they  were  stopped  by  Iris,  who  r«> 
mised  them  that  Phineus  should  no  locker  he  *«• 
mented  by  them.  They  were  both  kilM  ■•  «m 
say,  by  Hercules,  during  the  Argonaotic  expf^tisa, 
and  were  changed  into  those  winds  which  grtrCj 
blow  before  the  dog-star  appeara,  and  srs  eilW 
Podromi  by  the  Greeks.  Their  aister  Ctopatre 
married  Phiineus,  king  of  Bithynia. 

ZETHUS.     See  Awipkiam. 

ZETOUN,  OR  ZEITOUN,  Oclf  or  (•««>? 
Malaic  gulf),  is  a  gulf  or  bay  on  the  easleni  r«sit 
of  Greece,  north-west  of  the  island  of  KcfrafC. 
or  Eubcea.  By  the  protocol  of  February,  I8S0.  tie 
northern  boundary  of  Greece,  begisatng  at  tW 
mouth  of  the  Aspropotamus,  terminated  at  tW  pt2f 
of  Zetoun.  But,  on  tke  21st  of  July,  ISSi,  tW 
sultan  signed  a  protocol,  assenting  to  the  cxtraBa 
of  the  frontier,  as  desired  by  the  Loedoa  coofr* 
ence,  namely,  from  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  the  galf  «■ 
Arta.  I 

ZEUS.     See  Jupiter,  ' 

ZEUXIS;  a  celebrated  painter,  w)io 
have  begun  to  practise  his  art  in  the  fowth 
the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad  (B.  C.  997).  H 
native  of  Heraclea,  in  Hagna  Gnecia,  and  a  p«7«I  «l 
Apollodorus.  He  is  said,  by  Quitttifian,  to  hsv^ 
b^n  the  first  who  undersKxid  the  naa^gwcxt  .\ 
light  and  shade ;  but,  at  the  same  Hmt^  he  ^ 
thought  to  have  given  too  mudi  of  b«tk  md  mm^ 
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KfCMB  te  tbe  humao  figure.     He  stood  extremely 

Ufkkkiiprtrfcnioii,  excelled  all  his  predecessors, 

mi  ■ijifnries  are  told  of  the  fidelity  with  which 

be  copi4«ture.    Ooe  of  his  most  fomous  pictures 

«Bi  A  Hila,  whidi  he  executed  for  the  Crotonians 

(sceaitfY  to  some,  for  Agrigentum),  as  an  oma- 

aeal  iv  tktir  temple  of  Juno.     This  figure  was 

ccldnttd  by  the  poets  and  amateurs  of  antiquity, 

Mtfalsest  specimen  of  art  existing;  and  the 

jfOittiTlf.  who  was  very  vain  and  ostentatious, 

imtM  under  it  the  lines  of  Homer,  in  which 

Pkivi  ipcaks  his  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  Helen. 

Ai«riili,he  had  selected  five  beautiful  girls.   He 

Wov  fcry  rich,  and«  at  length,  gave  his  pictures 

tsi9.ifiectiog  to  regard  them  as  above  all  price. 

Oae  if  bis  finest  performances,  a  Hercules  Strang. 

liv  nne  Serpents  in  his  Cradle,  with  Alcmena 

ai  AnpbitryoD  looking  on  in  terror,  was  presented 

te  tbe  Agrigentbea.     Of  the  drcomstances  of  his 

pdfite  I&,  little  is  known ;  nor  is  it  recorded  bow 

Idif  be  lired.    Tradition,  most  likely  erroneously, 

sttabotes  his  death  to  a  very  whimsical  cause.     It 

■  mi,  that,  having  painted  an  old  woman,  on  at- 

teitifclj  nrveying  his  work,  he  was  seized  with 

iQ  iMkot  a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  died  on  the  spot. 

fill fsatest  with  Parrbasius  is  well  known.    Zeuxis 

pnted  MNBe  grapes  so  naturally  that  birds  flew  to 

fed  than.     Parrbasius  painted  a  curtain  so  na- 

WAy  u  to  deceive  Zeuxis  himself^  who  asked  to 

bfeit  drawn  aside,  and,  on  learning  the  deception, 

■dainriedged  himself  vanquished,  as  he  had  only 

<lecaved  birds,  while  Parrbasius  bad  deceived  an 

«rt»t  At  sBother  time,  be  painted  a  boy  with 

pspc^st  wbirh  the  birds  again  flew.     **  If,"  said 

be«  *"  thebo;  bad  been  painti^  as  well  as  the  grapes, 

tbe  birdi  wobU  not  have  approached." 

I«acin^  bn  preserved  a  short  notice  of  one  of  his 
pictire^  vbicb  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
styk  sad  composition  which  this  great  master  oc- 
cwadDjr  adopted. 

**Mmoaf  other  strange  subjects  Zeuxis  painted  a 
faale  eeataar  sudcling  two  young  twin  centaurs. 
tl«  J»  BOW  a  copy  of  this  picture  at  Athens,  the 
frtccnnrter-part  of  the  original,  which  Sylla,  tbe 
lUam  general,  is  said  to  have  sent  with  other  pic- 
Im  to  Italy.  Tbe  vessel  in  which  they  were 
whcfced,  tank,  I  believe,  about  Cape  Malea  (St 
i^l^s).  when  tbe  picture  and  every  thing  else  on 
kisd  was  lost.  However,  I  saw  tbe  copy  at 
MMb  and  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it. 
Mi^b  I  bave  no  pretensions  to  any  skill  in  judg- 
m4  pnatings,  I  bave  a  complete  recollection  of 
■%«  I  ttw  it  only  a  short  time  ago  in  the  bouse 
jmnter  at  Atb^ ;  and  perhaps  the  exceeding 
which  I  then  felt  may  help  me  in  my 
The  female  centaur  was  represented 
oo  some  luxuriant  grass,  with  the  whole 
of  the  figure  on  the  ground,  and  the  bind 
"  out.  Tbe  female  or  fore  part  was 
aiaed,  and  rested  on  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
^  — afeet  were  not  stretched  out  like  the  hind 
^P^iifeb  voold  have  been  Inconsistent  with  the  re- 
^jtfft^are ;  bat  one  fore  leg  had  the  knee  bent 
Mftkboof  turned  under,  wbUe  the  other,  on  the 
in  an  erect  position,  fixing  itself 
fte  ground,  just  as  a  horse  does  when  be 
spring  up.  One  of  the  young  centaurs 
bcM  in  ber  arms  and  suckled,  as  a  fe- 
tbe  other  was  sucking  like  a  colt, 
ip,  on  a  kind  of  eminence,  the  old 
er»  is  seen  looking  down  and  smil- 
k  taly  aboat  half  visible ;  in  his  right 


group, . 
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band  be  holds  up  a  lion's  cub  which  be  raises  above 
his  head,  pretending  to  frighten  the  young  cen- 
taurs.  What  I  most  admired  in  this  picture  of 
Zeuxis  is,  the  power  which  be  has  shown  of  giving 
variety  to  his  subject.  He  has  made  the  man  alto- 
gether a  formidable  looking  fellow,  very  wild,  his 
hair  tossed  in  confusion,  anjl  all  over  rough  and  shag- 
gy :  his  shoulders  are  upraised,  his  look  altogether 
savours  of  the  wild  beast,  though  he  is  smiling ;  be 
is  like  a  tenant  of  the  mountains,  untamed.  The 
female,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  model  of  a  most 
beautiful  Tbessalian  mare,  unbroken  and  unused  to 
the  saddle  ■  ike  upper  part,  the  female,  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  except  the  ears,  which  are  those  of 
a  satyr.  The  union  of  the  two  bodies  is  managed 
so  dexterously  that  you  hardly  see  where  one 
animal  begins  to  change  into  the  other.  One  of  the 
young  ones  seems  savage  even  in  its  infant  state ;  I 
was  surprised  at  tbe  look  which  both  of  them  cast 
up  towards  the  lion's  cub,  which  they  did  as  natur- 
ally  as  two  children,  all  the  time,  however,  keeping 
close  to  their  mother's  breast." 

ZEYD.     See  Seyd. 

ZEYST,  OR  ZEIST;  a  village  of  above  1200 
inhabitants,  with  a  fine  castle,  in  the  province  of 
Utrecht,  in  the  Netherlands,  a  league  from  the  city 
of  Utrecht,  in  an  agreeable  country  containing  many 
gardens  and  walks.  It  formerly  belonged  to  tbe 
counts  of  Nassau,  and  was  sold,  in  1752,  to  a  mer- 
chant in  Amsterdam,  who  gave  it  to  the  Moravian 
Brethren  for  the  establishment  of  a  settlement, 
which  at  present  consists  of  300  members.  They 
have  built  here  brother  and  sister  houses,  and 
manu&ctories,  where  they  make  gloves,  leather, 
ribands,  gold  and  silver  work,  soap,  candles,  &c., 
of  excellent  quality.  Not  far  from  Zeyst  there  is  a 
heath,  where  the  French-Dutch  army  raised  a  pyra- 
mid of  earth  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  high, 
on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon's  assuming  the  crown. 

ZIA.     See  Zea. 

ZIEGENBALG,  Babtholomew,  a  celebrated 
Protestant  missionary,  was  bom  at  Pullnitz,  in  Up- 
per Lusatia,  June  14,  1683.  Having  gone  through 
the  usual  course  of  school  education  at  Gorlitz  and 
Berlin,  he  removed,  in  1703,  to  the  university  of 
Halle,  where  he  applied  himself  closely  to  biblical 
literature.  About  this  time,  the  king  of  Denmark 
being  desirous  of  sending  some  qualified  missionary 
to  India,  Ziegenbalg  was  partictdarly  recommended 
to  him;  and,  in  1705,  he  was  ordained  at  Copen- 
hagen for  that  purpose.  He  sailed  to  India  the 
same  year,  and  arrived  at  Tranquebar,  in  July, 
1706,  but  met  with  great  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Danish  authorities,  who,  for  a  short  time,  even 
confined  him ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  proceed  in  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Malabar 
language,  which  he  had  commenced.  Orders,  how- 
ever, arriving  from  Copenhagen  for  the  Danish 
authorities  to  protect  the  missionaries,  and  also  re- 
ceiving great  pecuniary  assistance  from  England 
and  Germany,  he  was  enabled,  in  171  If  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Motdras,  and  also  to  visit  the  territories 
of  the  MoguL  In  October,  1714,  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  reached  Copenhagen  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  received  with  great  respect,  and, 
after  completing  a  dictionary  of  the  Malabar  lan- 
guage, which  was  printed  at  Halle  in  1716,  quarto, 
he  visited  England,  where  he  obtained  an  audience 
of  George  I.,  and  tbe  members  of  the  royal  family ; 
and  obtained  a  passage  to  India  by  the  direct  coun- 
tenance of  the  East  India  company.  He  accordingly 
embarked  at  Deal,  in  March,  1716,  and  arrived  at 
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Madnu  tbe  following  August,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Tnmquebar,  and  returned  hit  functions.  In- 
spirited  by  the  encouragement  which  he  had  met 
with  in  Europe,  in  1718,  he  took  an  extensive 
journey  by  land,  and  was  fulfilling  the  object  of  hb 
mission  with  great  zeal  and  success,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  cholera  morbus,  and  died  February 
23,  1719,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He 
Mras  the  author  of  some  accounts  in  German  of  the 
particulars  of  his  mission ;  of  Grammatiea  Damu^ 
lica  (Halle,  1716,  4to.);  BreviB  DeHneaiio  MtM- 
noni*  OperU  (1717);  ExpKcatio  Docirina  CkriM' 
iiantt  DamuHce  (1719,  8?o.);  Biblia  DamuHca 
(1723).  In  some  of  these  works  he  was  assisted 
by  his  brother  missionaries  Orundler  and  Schultx. 

ZIETEN.     See  Ziethen. 

ZIETHEN,  Hans  Joachim  von,  Prussian  gen- 
eral of  cavalry,  knight  of  the  order  of  the  black 
eagle,  &c.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals 
uf  Frederic  the  Great  in  the  seven  yearn*  war,  was 
bom  in  1699,  at  Wustrau,  a  village  in  the  county 
of  Rappin,  in  Brandenburg,  and  began  his  military 
career  when  fourteen  years  old.  After  some  time, 
he  left  the  service,  but  returned  to  it  in  1726,  and 
Mras  appointed  lieutenant.  A  quarrel  with  his  cap. 
tain  occasioned  his  imprisonment  for  a  year.  A  duel 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  soon  after  his  release, 
caused  his  dismission  from  his  corps.  In  1730, 
however,  he  was  again  taken  into  the  service.  In 
1731,  he  was  made  captain  of  cavalry,  and,  in  1735, 
made  his  first  campaign  against  France.  In  1736, 
he  was  made  major,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
Silesian  war,  lieutenant-coloneL  A  few  days  after, 
he  came  near  taking  his  former  teacher,  general 
Baronay,  prisoner,  upon  which  Frederic  made  him 
colonel,  and  gave  him  a  regiment  of  hussars.  In 
the  campaign  of  1742,  he  approached  very  near 
Vienna,  with  a  corps  of  15,000  men.  When  the 
second  Silesian  war  broke  out,  in  1744,  Ziethen 
was  made  major-general.  He  distinguished  him- 
self  greatly  in  many  engagements,  and,  on  one  oc 
casion,  marched  through  the  Austrian  army,  having 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  turn  their  cloaks  inside  out, 
so  that  the  white  lining  looked  like  the  Austrian 
uniform.  He  was  wounded,  November  23,  at 
Catholic  Hennersdorf.  His  enemies  succeeded  in 
making  Frederic  ill  disposed  towards  him ;  but  be 
became  reconciled  to  him  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing  out  of  the  third  Silesian  war.  The  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  in  a  manner  which  is  creditable  to 
Frederic.  Ziethen  was  very  active  in  the  course 
of  that  war,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  At 
KolUn  he  was  wounded.  At  Leuthen  he  broke  the 
path  to  victory.  At  Liegnitx  he  was  made  general 
of  cavalry  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  battle  at 
Torgau  was  decided  by  him,  though  he  received 
undeserved  censure  from  Frederic.  Soon  after  the 
peace  of  Hubertsburg,  in  1763,  he  married  a  second 
time,  when  sixty-five  years  old ;  and  the  first  son 
of  this  union  was  made  a  comet  in  the  cradle  by 
Frederic  Frederic  gave  him  many  and  repeated 
marks  of  his  favour.  Though  seventy-nine  years 
old,  he  wished  to  take  part  in  the  Bavarian  war  of 
succession ;  but  Frederic  declined  his  repeated  of- 
fers. Ziethen  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and  frank 
spirit,  and  a  favourite  with  the  whole  nation.  He 
died  in  1786,  in  Berlin.  His  life  was  written  by  L. 
J.  Leopoldina  von  Blumenhagen  (Berlin,  1800). 

ZIGETH.     hetSsigtih, 

ZIMARRA.     See  Math*. 

ZIMMER,  Pahucids  Bbnkoict,  a  Catholic 
theologian,  bom  at  Abtsgemlind,  on  February  22, 


1752,  studied  at  EUwangen  and  Mfiagn, 
orders  in  1775,  and  was  made,  in  1783^ 
dogmatics  in  the  university  at  DilU^pa.  la  tTH 
he  was  dismissed  for  reasons  not  saiiMd,  ui  hs. 
came  pastor  at  Steinheim;  in  1790htinMSffaaM 
professor  of  dogmatics  at  lagolstadl,  sad,  m  IM. 
was  tnmsferred  to  the  university  of  Lsadiksi;  a 
1806,  was  dismissed,  probably  for  fsroanai  tt» 
philosophy  of  identity,  so  eilled ;  bat,  aft«  ■ 
months,  was  appointed  professor  of  sr riaalfnj  mi 
exegesis.  In  1819  and  1820,  while  rarter  of  At 
university,  he  was  elected  deputy  of  tbs  nmi 
chamber  of  Bavaria,  where  be  was  chainHa  if  Or 
committee  on  the  laws.  He  died  in  ISBOi  Ams^ 
his  theological  writings  are  Diu.  dt  wtn  «  nm- 
vUta  Poteataie  ecciesiattie*  t^MS^  SmkjttH  llftl 
lingen,  1784);  Tktologi^  Ckrutmm  tkmf^m 
Sytiema  eo  Nexu  atqme  Ordme  deUmitium,  fm  m. 
niuM  optmt  tradi  expiamarupu  po^m  widtbtr  iptx ; 
ibid.,  1787);  VerUm  Ckritt.  Mi9^  •«  7W 
CkriMt  dogmatieet  (parts  i,  and  ii,  Augftof.  ITM 
—1790);  FidfExiMtaUUDei^timdtOhfM^ 
jm$  Rdei,  unde  ea  deriimri  pouU  H  dakmi  trttm 
Examem,  &c  (1791).  Among  hb  fMossfM 
works  are  Philosophical  Doctrine  of  Kdifw  : 
vol.^ ;  Doctrine  of  the  Idea  of  tbe  Absolatc  (UU-: 
Philosophical  Inquiries  respecting  the  gcwnl  lb. 
generacy  of  llankind  (3  vols.,  1809>  Tte  'Jh 
last  are  in  German. 

ZIMHERMANN,  John  Gioui,  cMm' Mk 
an  eminent  physician  and  niseeDaacoaB  wriCtf.m 
bom  in  1728,  at  Brug,  in  the  eantoa  ti  Bttm,4 
which  his  &ther  was  a  senator.  Alter  luunw  * 
regular  education,  he  made  cfaoiee  of  tW  ■"*«■ 
profession,  and  repaired  to  tbeomvcrsitysf  G«i» 
gen,  where  he  studied  under  HaUer,  a  rtkM 
whom  he  subsequently  married,  and  sosa  ^kv 
appointed  public  physiciaB  to  Ins  native  ts«i  << 
Brag.  In  this  retired  sitMtioo,  he  m^kfti^i 
leisure  in  the  publication  of  pieces  both  is  fna 
and  verse,  and,  among  others,  the  first  ^**tk  < 
his  popular  work  On  Solitude.  This  wm  kSf^ 
by  his  essay  On  National  Pride, 
through  several  editions,  and  was 
various  foreign  languages.  In  1763.  he 
his  work  On  the  Experience  of  MedidBe.  wM  k 
followed  up  by  several  other  profi 
in  consequence  of  which  he  received  an  oAr  ^t> 
post  of  physician  to  the  king  of  Eogkad  fcr  B« 
over,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed,  ia  \7^  * 
that  capital.  Hb  work  On  SoUtvde  wm  paUa^ 
in  four  volumes,  octavo.  In  178A,  he  st*i«A 
Frederic  in  his  last  iUness,  wUch  afaM  s'l 
room  for  medical  skill,  bat  emfaM  hiss  to  p«^ 
an  account  of  hb  conversatiooa  with  thai  cMrm 
sovereign ;  e.  g.  On  Frederic  tbe  Grei*,  sad  i 
Conversation  with  bin  shortly  hebn  Us  D«s 
(Leipsic,  1788),  and  Fragments  on  Fkedcnr  « 
Great — works  which  did  not  increase  his  ttf* 
tion.  He  also  undertook  a  defence  of  tlt^  f^ 
from  the  censures  of  hCrabeaa,  whtck  '''^T  * 
posed  him  to  severe  critidam.  Hb 
further  disquieted  by  the  part  width  be  totk  al 
controversies  which  arose  out  of  tkt  Satmn 
that  led  to  the  French  revolotkm.  lltarh«d 
court  halnts  and  birth  to  the  cnnae  of  royahv  i 
aristocracy,  he  viewed  with  extme , 
thing  which  exhibited  the  slightest  t 
feet  them.  He  even  |Mt>ceeded  ao  &r  aa  to  a*k*- 
a  memoir  to  the  emperor  Leopold, 
the  suppression  of  certain  societiea,  of  wh*tf^| 
disapproved,  by  the  hand  of  power,  and  ■•€»! 
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■a  proaetotion  for  libel,  for  a  charge  which 
W  broqjlt  tpintt  the  baron  de  Knigge,  for  aii  un- 
ffmraipiblicalioa.  While  hit  miod  was  in  a  state 
o(  agititiBi  from  these  causes,  the  approach  of  the 
Frcacktomds  Hanofer,  in  1794,  almost  subrerted 
UiKaBi.  He  coald  think  of  nothing  but  the  pil- 
low if  Is  iMMse  sod  rain  of  his  fortune,  and,  under 
(ks  Bvhid  irritation,  Mrasted  to  a  skeleton,  and 
MibolBtely  worn  out,  in  1795,  at  the  age  of 
mt^  Mort  of  his  works  hare  been  translated  into 
Ei^i  lad  his  Solitude  was,  at  one  time,  very 
pifik  His  writings  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
liMt  destroyed  the  reputation  which  he  had  eam- 
dtm earlier  period. 

nXMEaMANN,  Ebbrhabd  Augustus  Wil« 
Uii  n»y,  A  German  writer  of  note  in  the  depart- 
■tstt  of  geography,  ethnography,  anthropology  and 
mk^,  was  born,  in  1743,  at  Uelzen,  near  CeUe, 

■  Bmoftr.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  where  he 
•rote  OB  the  analysis  of  curves,  and  at  Leyden, 
«im  be  conceived  the  idea  of  dividing  the  animal 
\a^im  with  reference  to  climates,  and  of  direct- 
hfjm  sttention  to  the  migrations  and  the  raroifi- 
flttssi  «f  the  races,  beginning  with  man  himself — 
■ii^svhidi  be  kept  in  view  in  all  his  travels  and 

■  Ui  writings.  He  visited  England,  Italy,  France, 
As  JUaia  aid  Sweden.  To  England  he  went 
tktt  dsKf,  and  published  in  London,  in  1788,  a 
Pc4iticsl  Survey  of  the  present  State  of  Europe, 
«nk  asken  statistical  tables.  In  1797,  he  pub- 
UeiQcMral  Ohservations  on  Italy,  also  a  treatise 
on  tW  Motfetta  in  Apulia,  ^s  Geographical 
Amk  vtre  continued  for  three  years.  In  1795 
^i^ptmi  \k  Frsnce  and  the  Free  States  of  North 
Anerifla,  tod,  it  a  later  period,  his  General  View 
of  P«D«,  km  Francis  L  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  of 
tfce  Fret  Slates  of  North  America  (1800,  2  vols.). 
b  176S»  he  bd  been  appobted  professor  of  natural 
{jJpoNph^  io  the  Caroline  college  at  Brunswick. 
tWfs^iui  Leopold  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  no- 
UBtybrhts  writings  against  the  spirit  of  the  revo- 
^Bia.  His  most  important  work  is  his  Geographi- 
■A  Packet-book,  which  appeared  in  twelve  annual 
M^  firom  1802  to  1813,  and  describes,  in  an 
^■•lik  manner,  a  great  part  of  the  earth.  A  sort 
tf  sfan^pKBt  appeared  under  the  title  the  Earth 
■i  Its  lahabttanta,  according  to  the  latest  Dis- 
■nm,  IB  five  volumes.  In  1779,  he  wrote  on 
■  flaaprcssibility  and  elasticity  of  water.  He 
biialSlS. 

'  DC,  is  a  metal  of  a  bluisb-white  colour,  some- 
1^  hrighter  than  lead,  of  considerable  hardness, 
M«  BaUeable  as  not  to  be  broken  with  the  ham- 
^tkoagh  incapable  of  much  extension  in  this 
m-  Ax  a  temperature  between  212''  and  dOO<> 
Pktit  is  both  inalleable  and  ductile.  Its  specific 
p*y  ii  from  6-9  to  7*2.  When  broken  by  bend- 
^it»  texture  is  seen  to  be  cparsely  granular.  On 
toM  of  its  imperfect  malleability,  it  is  difficult 
^*fe  it  into  small  parts  by  filing  or  hammering ; 
^  Aa;^  be  granulated,  like  the  malleable  metals, 
VMi^  it,  when  fused,  into  cold  vrater  ;  or,  if 
■Mated  nearly  to  melting,  it  is  then  sufficiently 
■fcta  he  pulverixed.  It  melU  at  about  700° 
PMWl,  anid  soon  afterwards  becomes  red  hot, 
^^Wth  a  H— ling  white  flame  of  a  bluish  or 
f^Wi  ti^ge,  and  is  oxidized  with  such  rapidity 
■BMm  ap  in  the  form  of  white  flowers,  which 
j*<fcijbirgrg  cf  xine,  or  philosophical  wool. 
y*%  generated  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
Jf^dw  is  soon  intercepted,  and  the  combus- 
t  the  metal  be  stirred,  and  a  con- 


siderable heat  kept  up.  If  the  metal  be  heated  in 
close  vessels,  it  rises  without  being  converted  into 
oxide.  Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number 
of  oxides  of  zinc :  but  the  one  above  mentioned  is 
the  only  one  of  importance.  At  common  tempera- 
tures, it  is  white ;  but  when  heated  Xo  low  redness, 
it  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  which  gradually  disap- 
pears on  cooling.  It  is  quite  fixed  in  the  fire,  and 
usoluble  in  water.  It  is  a  strong  salifiable  base, 
forming  regular  salts  with  acids,  most  of  which  are 
colourless.  It  combines  also  with  some  of  the  al- 
kalies. It  consists  of  thirty-four  parts  zinc  and 
eight  parts  oxygen.  When  metallic  zinc  is  exposed 
for  Some  time  to  air  and  water,  oris  kept  under  water, 
it  acquires  a  superficial  coating  of  a  gray  matter, 
which  is  called  a  suboxide  of  zinc.  When  zinc  is 
burned  in  chlorine,  a  solid  substance  is  formed,  of 
a  grayish-white  colour,  semi-transparent.  This  is 
the  chloride  of  zinc.  It  may  likewise  be  made  by 
heating  together  zinc  filings  and  corrosive  sublimate. 
It  is  soft  as  wax,  fuses  at  a  temperature  a  little  above 
212°  Fahr.,  and  rises  in  the  gaseous  form  at  a  heat 
much  below  ignition.  Its  taste  is  intensely  acrid, 
and  it  corrodes  the  skin.  It  acts  upon  water,  and 
dissolves  in  it,  producing  much  heat.  Its  solution, 
decomposed  by  an  alkali,  affords  the  white  hydrated 
oxide  of  zinc.  This  chloride  has  been  called  the 
butter  of  zinc  and  muriate  of  zinc.  It  consists  of 
nearly  equal  weights  of  zinc  and  chlorine.  Bro- 
mide and  iodide  of  zinc  may  be  formed  by  processes 
similar  to  those  for  preparing  the  analogous  com- 
pounds of  other  metals.  Sulphuret  of  zinc  may  be 
formed  by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
zinc  and  sulphur.  This  substance,  as  found  in  na- 
ture, will  be  described  in  the  sequel,  under  the 
head  of  the  ore$  of  zinc.  The  salts  of  zinc  possess 
the  following  general  properties:  They  generally 
jrield  colourless  solutions  with  water ;  ferropnissi- 
ate  of  potash,  sulphnreted  hydrogen  and  alkalies, 
occasion  white  precipitates ;  infusion  of  galls  pro- 
duces no  precipitate. 

Sulphate  of  zinc.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
zinc,  and  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  fine  prismatic 
four-sided  crystals.  It  is  commonly  called  white 
vitriol.  It  may  be  formed  also  by  dissolving  the 
white  oxide  of  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid.  But  it  is 
more  extensively  manu&ctured  from  the  native 
sulphuret  in  the  following  manner:  The  ore  is 
roasted,  wetted  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  sulphur  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  metal,  at  the  same  time 
being  oxidated,  combines  with  the  add.  After 
some  time,  the  sulphate  is  extracted  by  solution  in 
water ;  and  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
the  mass  is  run  into  moulds.  The  taste  of  this 
salt  is  extremely  styptic.  It  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  though  in  composition  it  is  strictly  a  neutral 
salt.  Dilute  nitric  add  combines  rapidly  with  zinc, 
and  produces  much  heat,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrous  add  gas  is  evolved.  The 
solution  is  very  caustic,  and  affords  crystals  by 
evaporation  of  nitrate  of  zinc.  Muriatic  add  acts 
very  strongly  upon  zinc,  and  disengages  much 
hydrogen.  Phosphoric  add  also  dissolves  this 
metal.  The  phosphate  does  not  crystallize,  but 
becomes  gelatinous,  and  may  be  fused  by  a  strong 
heat.  Fluoric,  boradc,  carbonic,  acetic  and  oxalic 
adds,  each  form  compounds  with  the  oxide  of  zinc. 
Zinc  may  be  combined  with  phosphorus  by  project- 
ing small  pieces  of  phosphorus  on  melted  zinc. 
The  compound  is  white,  with  a  shade  of  bluish- 
gray.     Zinc  forms  a  brittle  alloy  with  antimony. 
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An  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron  hat  been  obterved  in  a 
sine  manufactory  at  Bristol.  It  lined  the  tube 
leading  from  the  retort.  It  was  hard  and  brittle ; 
the  fracture  showing  the  broad  £M;et«  like  zinc,  but 
of  a  duller  gray  colour,  with  soriacet  more  rough 
and  granular.  Its  specific  grarity  was  7*172.  It 
consisted  of  92*6  zinc  and  7*4  iron. ' 

The  ore$  of  zinc  are  five  in  number;  riz.  blende^ 
red  oxide  of  zinc,  electric  calamine,  calamine,  and 
white  vitriol. 

1.  Blende  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedrons, octahedrons,  and  in  numerous  intermediate 
forms.  It  cleaves  with  facility  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  which  is  the  primary 
form  of  its  crystals ;  lustre  adamantine;  colour  red- 
dish-brown, black,  yellow  and  green  ;  streak  white 
to  reddish-brown  ;  hardness  equal  to  that  of  apatite ; 
specific  gravity  4*5  to  4*8.  It  occurs  massive  also, 
as  well  as  in  crystals ;  structure  curved,  lamellar, 
columnar,  granular  and  impalpable.  Composition, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  doctor  Thomson : — 

Zinc,  ....  M-4A 

Sulphnr.        .  .  .23*16 

Iron,         ....  SOS 

Blende  occurs  in  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  and 
is  found  associated  Mrith  galena  and  copper  pyrites. 
.  It  abounds  in  England,  Scotland,  Saxony,  Carin- 
thia,  and  other  European  countries.  It  is  the  ore 
which  affords  the  zinc  of  commerce.  Specimens 
from  some  localities  are  phosphorescent,  with  a 
yellow  light  simply  on  friction.  This  is  the  case 
at  Schlackenwald,  Bohemia,  in  the  Hartz,  and  in 
Perthshire.  The  splendent  fibrous  variety  from 
Przibram  contains  a  small  proportion  of  the  rare 
metal  cadmium.  This  metal  has  likewise  been  de- 
tected in  the  radiated  blende  of  Freyberg  and  Der- 
byshire. 

2.  Red  oxide  of  zinc.  This  interesting  ore  pos- 
sesses only  a  lamellar  structure,  never  having  been 
met  with  in  perfect  crystals.  It  jrields  to  cleavage, 
parallel  to  all  the  faces  of  a  regular  six-sided  prism. 
Its  colour  is  ruby  or  blood-red.  It  is  translucent, 
Mrith  a  shining  lustre.  By  long  exposure  to  the 
weather,  it  suffers  decomposition  at  the  surface.  It 
is  easily  scratched  by  the  knife;  specific  gravity 
6*2.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  zinc  88  and  red  oxide 
of  manganese  12.  It  is  infusible  before  the  blow- 
pipe, excepting  when  mixed  with  sub-carbonate  of 
soda,  in  which  case,  it  melts  into  a  transparent  yel- 
low bead.  Its  only  localities  are  Franklin  and 
Stirling,  New  Jersey,  where  it  occurs  along  with 
ores  of  iron  and  manganese. 

3.  Electric  calamine.  This  ore  occurs  crystal- 
lized, stalactitic,  mamillary,  and  compact.  The 
crystalline  forms  are  numerous ;  the  primary  form 
is  that  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  102o  30'  and  77^ 
SO'.  The  crystals  are  not  often  solitary,  but  most- 
ly disposed  in  radiating  groups.  It  varies  from 
transparent  to  translucent  or  opaque.  Its  hardness 
is  above  that  of  apatite;  specific  gravity  3*4.  Its 
colours  are  grayish,  bluish  and  yellowish-white,  or 
possessed  of  some  tinge  of  green ;  and  occasionally 
it  presents  a  brownish  or  blackish  colour.  It  con- 
sists of 


OxMe  of  thic. 
Water. 
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When  gently  heated,  it  is  strongly  electric ;  some 
varieties  become  so  by  friction.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  is  infusible,  but  loses  twelve  per  cent,  by 
ignition.     Its  native  localities  are  in  primitive  and 


secondary  rocks.  It  is  found  at  Retthssia  m  ll». 
gary,  at  Bleiberg  in  Cartnthia,  sad  sc  Fnjhay  • 
the  Brisgan.  In  Scotland,  it  is  foaai  ia  tk  l«c 
mines  of  Wantockhead.  It  also  oeesn  ia  Wan 
and  England. 

4.  Calamine.  This  valuable  ore  is  faaadcrTV^ 
lized,  pseudimorphous  and  massive.  TW  ttpiu 
are  obtuse  or  acute  rhomboids,  or  loaf  gsa^rflsfj 
tables:  cleavage  is  parallel  to  all  the  ptsacs  sf  m 
obtuse  rhomboid  of  lOO^  dO' ;  lustre  bcfua  n«s. 
ous  and  resinous.  It  is  more  or  less  ttmefmar 
commonly  of  a  grayish  or  yellowifh-vfctti  esbv, 
with  some  shade  of  green  or  brovo ;  hai<Bm«fl 
to  apatite ;  specific  gravity  4*1  to  4*4.  h  ii  «» 
posed  of  oxide  of  zinc  65-2  and  rarboak  w4  U^ 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  bat  Isms  sbai 
thirty-four  per  cent,  by  ignitioa.  It  disislfsi  an 
effervescence  in  muriatic  add.  It  is  rtrfikmdm 
in  England,  in  Siberia,  and  in  several  roaakw  tf 
Europe.  It  is  an  ore  which  is  highly  priaii, «s»- 
count  of  the  facility  with  which  brass  Bay  W  ■■» 
fiMTtured  from  it. 

5.  White  vitriol  occurs  naasive,  sfilartirir.  h» 
tryoidal,  reniform,  and  investing.  The  stncfen 
of  the  massive  is  fibrous  and  radiaicd.  ba^aoi. 
soft,  brittle  and  translucent ;  spcdfie  gravity  1  k 
has  a  nauseous  and  metallic  taste.    It  caasi*  d 


OxIdA  of  sine, 
Salphuric  arid. 
OxMA  of  maogaiMve. 
Water,     . 


Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  faaible  with 
giving  off  Urge  quantities  of  sulphottOM  abi  mi 
leaving  a  gray  scoria.  It  dissolves  ia  htOSm^  v*** 
It  occurs  principally  with  blende,  from  vbo*  ^ 
composition  it  is  supposed  to  arise.  Its  bem^tf* 
are  England,  the  Harts,  Austria,  and  Svrdra. 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  o»et  with  in  Qtnmm,  M- 
gium,  France,  and  Sweden ;  and  in  Great  Bnts- 
in  Cornwall,  especially  in  Hoel  Hope  ant,  m  \h 
parish  of  Gwennap ;  in  a  coagloocfBtc  or  fditn 
stone-rock  of  the  Mendip  Hills  in  nu—iwi^i'i. 
abundantly  in  the  limestone  of  Dei  b)  shift,  «*" 
the  lead-mines  are  situated;  and  aasoriaUda^ 
the  lead-ore  at  Holywell  in  FUntshire;  at 
Moor  in  Cumberland ;  and  at  Wanloek  Bsa'  t^ 
Lead-Hills  on  the  borders  of  the  coaatkt  ti  I^» 
fries  and  Lanark.  But  all  the  liac  that  to  «-" 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdon  is 
quantity,  and  quite  intufllctent  for  the 
that  a  large  amount  is  imported  aanaaDy,  «M< 
from  Germany  and  Belgium.  In  the  yaar  Itflth 
importation  was  65, 1 15  cwta.,  of  which  laihff  ■« 
than  a  half  Mras  retained  for  home  eoa 
chief  export  being  to  the  East  Indies. 

To  obtain  the  metal,  the  ore,  whether  H  hr  n 
lamine  or  blende,  after  being  raised  l^oas  the  ^ 
is  carefully  picked,  to  separate  any  n 
roasted  in  a  furnace  in  a  moderately  rsd  haat  a 
which  the  carbonic  add  is  driven  off  fross  the  cm 
mine  and  the  sulphur  from  the  bleode.  Aa  ox  \ 
of  zinc  remains,  and  this  is  inttnMtely  magd  wj 
powdered  coal  by  their  being  grovad  tafsther  m\ 
mill.  The  mixture  is  now  pot  into  lai^e  csrUH 
crucibles,  about  four  feet  high,  having  aa  iraa  ts 
in  the  interior,  one  end  of  whidi  rises  aasr  to  th«  «4 
the  other  passing  through  the  boCtOBof  tfce  jm  m 
the  floor  of  the  furnace  into  a  dtterm  of  wasi*  4 
demeath.  Covers  are  fimlv  hited  to  tke  cranV-l 
they  are  surrounded  with  fod  m  the  finsR,^ 
an  intense  heat  is  kept  op  for  aercrvl  ho«a.  Tl 
carbon  of  the  coal  comhbies  with  tha  oayfnatf  i 
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gm\  wd  the  metaUic  sioc,  thus  set  free,  rises  in  a 
tteht4  Me  to  the  top  d  the  crucible,  descends 
tkrn^  tk  iron  tabe,  and  is  condensed  in  the  water 
is  the  fiv« if  drops.  These  drops,  being  collected, 
tre  agn  aelted,  and  poured  into  moulds  to  form 
tWlnff  ingots  in  which  the  metal  is  brought  to 
Mrfcst  Eight  tons  of  calamine  and  twenty-two 
tiSi  if  enl  jield  about  two  tons  of  xinc. 

Cha  tf  ioir.— The  chief  consumption  of  this 

■etd  ■  is  making  brass,  which  is  a  compound  of 

cspprad  line.     The  ores,  after  undergoing  the 

inav  of  rostting  near  the  mines  in  England,  are 

cWfOBelted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birming- 

ha,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol,  where  there  are  large 

mmiw.  tarics  of  brass.     The  proportions  of  the 

tvoaetib  are  Tery  different  in  the  brass  made  in 

Afllmat  pbces.     The  common  brass  of  Paris  con. 

teas  shoot  13  per  cent,  of  zinc,  that  of  England 

aci^aK>re;  and  a  remarkably  fine  brass  made  at 

Gawvi  fior  the  nicer  parts  of  watchmaking,  contains 

ttsMchat  25  per  cent.     The  brass  of  England  is 

fitf  tifienor  to  that  made  in  many  parts  of  the  con- 

titHl,  sad  that  used  for  philosophical  instruments 

ii  «lielj  obtained  from  Holland.     Zinc,  rolled  out 

istsibeecs,  has  been  used  for  coTering  houses  in- 

«ai4  of  Ifsd,  and  it  has  of  late  been  manufactured 

nfis  tcsscls  6n'  culinary  and  other  domestic  pur- 

fo«e«.    It  u  very  onsuitable,  however,  for  kitchen- 

■tcads,  because  it  combines  very  readily  with 

K»Knd  rach  combinations  act  as  violent  emetics. 

ZiBf  ii  osed  in  China  for  coins.     United  with  oxy- 

gca  ii  fonM  a  white  powder,  which  is  ^used  in  oU- 

pw«tia|. 

2IH0ARELLI,  NicoLO,  a  celebrated  composer, 
titt  lart  idon  of  tbe  genuine  Neapolitan  school, 
dHpet-maikr  st  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  was  bom  at 
S»p^  ^  J752.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  age, 
I*  lirt  hb  lather,  and  was  placed  at  the  conserva- 
lary  ia  Leretto,  for  tbe  purpose  of  studying  music 
■^  Feaardi.  Cimarosa  and  Giordanello  were 
bi  Mhool4ienowi  here.  To  obtain  a  more  com- 
flMs  ksawlcdge  of  the  theory  of  the  art,  he  also 
Mii  nder  the  abbate  Sperania,  and,  on  leaving 
Ii  ttHemiory,  received  the  place  of  master  of 
Ibdspel  at  Torre  dell'  Annunziata.  In  1781,  he 
iipssed  for  the  theatre  San  Carlos,  in  Naples,  his 
|pa  itafxma,  and,  in  1785,  brought  forward 
fc4frtsrf«,  in  the  theatre  Delhi  ScaU  in  Mihm, 
ptt  pest  soecesa.     In  this  work,  he  adopted  a 

gBple  and  easy  style.  His  best  operas  are 
ArUaene  ;  Borneo  e  GiuHetttf.  In  1789,  he 
oat  his  Amtigome,  from  Blarmontel,  in  Paris ; 
pQ&Uc  events,  then  occurring,  absorbed  the 
PkAioa  of  the  public,  and  he  soon  returned  to 
m  where,  in  1800,  he  became  director  of  the 
IriiBi  chapeL     In  1812,  he  was  appointed  chapel- 

Kim  8t  Peter's,  and  soon  after,  director  of 
^  V  eoDservatory  in  Naples.    Zingarelli  com- 
~i  church  music;  and  his  works  are  highly 
I  lor  that  expression. 
~S.  GE96IS,  OR  JENOHIS  KHAN.   See 

>RF,  Nicholas  Louu,  count  von, 
of  the  Moravians,  or  founder  of  the 
Vif  Oaitcd  Brethren  (see  Bohemian  Brethren^ 
HuikiBntMrem),  was  born  May  26,  1700,  at 
8sxony,  where  his  father  was  one  of 
..i^s  anoiatera of  state,  and  much  esteemed. 
■vMasiy.  and  the  son  was  educated  by  his 
'^Ar,  ICait    von   Gersdorf,  a  pious    and 
lUf«  who  published  a  collection  of  hymns 
1  cootemplations,  and  corresponded  in 


Latin  with  the  learned  Schurtzfleisch.  At  that  time, 
the  opinions  of  the  Pietists,  in  Germany,  attracted 
much  attention.  The  pious  Spener  often  visited 
Mad.  von  Gersdorf.  His  visits,  and  the  pious 
meetings,  held  daily  in  the  house,  contributed  to 
awaken  early  religious  feelings  in  young  Zinzendorf, 
which  soon  ran  into  extravagance.  While  a  child, 
he  used  to  write  little  letters  to  the  Saviour,  and 
throw  them  out  of  the  window,  hoping  that  tbe 
Lord  might  find  them.  When  ten  years  old.  he 
was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Halle,  then  under  the 
direction  of  its  founder,  the  devout  Franke.  Here 
he  established  pious  meetings,  and  founded  a  mystic 
order  of  the  mustard-seed.  His  uncle  and  guardian 
did  not  view  his  turn  of  mind  favourably,  as  he 
wished  to  prepare  him  for  practical  life,  and  sent 
him,  in  1716,  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  the 
theological  teachers  of  which  were  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Orthodox^  and  were  the  most  vio- 
lent opponents  of  the  Pietists  of  Halle.  The  feel- 
ings  of  Zinzendorf,  however,  remained  unchanged, 
and,  in  1717t  when  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
reformation  took  place  at  Wittenberg,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  mourned  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  church,  with  fasting  and  weep- 
ing. Besides  his  other  studies,  he  applied  himself, 
without  assistance  or  guidance,  to  theology,  and,  at 
this  early  period,  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.  He  left  Wittenberg  in 
1719,  and  travelled  through  Holland  and  France. 
These  travels  he  described  in  a  work  bearing  the 
title  Pilgrifloage  of  Atticus  through  the  World. 
During  this  period,  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  con- 
versing with  distinguished  clergymen  on  religious 
subjects.  In  1721,  he  received  an  appointment  in 
the  government  at  Dresden,  but,  in  1727.  resigned 
it,  having,  during  his  term  of  office,  taken  little 
share  in  business,  and  chiefly  occupied  himself  with 
the  study  of  theology  and  pious  exercises.  In  1722, 
be  married  a  countess  of  Reuss  von  Ebersdorf,  and 
gave  some  emigrant  Moravian  Brethren  permission 
to  settle  on  his  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  Upper  Lu- 
satia.  This  settlement  received,  in  1724,  the  name 
of  Hermhutt  which  signifies  ^*  protection  of  the 
Lord."  The  settlers  were  at  first  few,  but  soon 
increased  in  number;  and  the  count, in  conjunction 
with  a  Lutheran  minister,  named  Rothe,  the  clergy- 
man of  Berthelsdorf,  and  some  others,  laboured  to 
instruct  them,  and  to  educate  their  children.  At 
length,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  religious 
community, — not  a  sect,  as  the  United  Brethren 
do  not  consider  themselves  a  sect, — and,  for  this 
purpose,  made  known  his  opinions  in  various  writ- 
ings, sometimes  contradictory  to  each  other,  which 
excited  much  opposition.  But  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  plan  could  not  induce  him  to  give 
it  up.  In  1734,  he  went,  under  an  assumed  name, 
to  Stralsund,  passed  an  examination  as  a  theologi- 
cal candidate,  and  preached  for  the  first  time  in  the 
city  church.  He  now  travelled  into  different 
countries,  in  order  to  extend  his  society,  from  which 
already  missionaries  proceeded;  but,  as  may  be 
imagined,  he  did  not  every  where  meet  with  a 
&vourable  reception.  In  1736,  he  was  banished  from 
his  country.  The  causes  assigned  were  the  inno- 
vations, conventicles  and  dangerous  principles  that 
he  had  introduced,  by  which  the  authority  of  the 
government,  and  the  established  forms  of  religious 
worship,  were  brought  into  disrepute.  But,  in 
1747,  this  order  was  repealed.  Zinzendorf,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  been  consecrated  bishop  of  the 
Moravian   church  in  Berlin.      As  he  could  not 
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preach  pablidy  in  tlimt  city,  he  held  for  a  time  pri- 
vate meetingi  in  his  house,  which  were  very  much 
frequented.  In  1739,  he  wrote  a  kind  of  cate- 
chism,—the  Good  Word  of  the  Lord,— and  made  a 
▼oyage  to  St  Thomai  and  St  Croix,  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  Brethren  had  already  established 
missions,  (q.  v.)  His  object  was  to  put  these  on 
a  firmer  footing.  With  the  same  view,  he  went, 
in  1741,  to  North  America,  whither  a  daughter, 
sixteen  years  old,  accompanied  him.  He  assisted 
here  in  establishing  missions  among  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  On  all  these  expeditions,  he  was  in- 
cessantly occupied,  not  only  with  preaching,  cor- 
responding, and  attending  to  the  general  concerns 
of  the  society,  but  in  writing  books.  He  wrote, 
during  this  time,  more  than  a  hundred  booki,  some 
for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  his  society, 
others  in  answer  to  attacks  on  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  others  giving  accounts  of  the  origin  and 
organization  of  the  society,  and  of  his  o«rn  labours. 
Blany  excellent  and  elevated  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  them,  which  J.  O.  Miiller,  in  his  sketch 
of  Zinzendorf  (in  the  Confessions  of  Bemarkable 
Men,  3d  vol.,  p.  166  et  seq.,  222  et  seq.\  has  col- 
lected ;  but  many  parts  of  them  are  such  as  most 
readers  would  consider  extravagant,  and  many  ex- 
pressions appear  indecorous  and  objectionable. 
These  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  warmth  of  his 
imagination,  and  his  habits  of  rapid  composition, 
connected,  perhaps,  with  a  desire  of  appearing 
original,  and  a  want  of  taste.  His  hymns,  in  par- 
ticular, which  stand  unaltered  in  the  old  hymn- 
book  of  the  Hermbuters,  are  full  of  quaint,  am- 
biguous and  indecent  expressions  and  images,  and 
are  of^en  far  from  bearing  the  stamp  of  poetic 
inspiration,  especially  those  hymns  in  which  he  re- 
presents the  mysterious  union  of  Jesus,  the  Bride- 
groom, with  his  bride,  the  church ;  and  not  less 
objectionable  was  his  doctrine  of  the  office  of 
mother  (Muiteramte),  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Sometimes  a  whole  hymn  consists  of 
but  one  image  variously  presented.  These  absur- 
dities  had  even  extended  to  the  religious  service. 
Zinzendorf  himself,  in  the  hitter  part  of  his  life, 
would  gladly  have  blotted  out  many  of  these  pas- 
sages from  his  writings,  and  strove  to  give  a  better 
direction  to  his  community,  in  which  he  was 
not  without  success.  Certainly  part  of  the  praise 
which  must  be  given  to  the  Moravians  for  their 
activity,  their  industry,  their  peaceable  manners,* 
and  good  behaviour,  wherever  they  have  settled, 
is  due  to  their  founder.  When  be  returned,  in 
1743,  to  Europe,  he  made  a  journey  to  Livonia, 
where  he  had  adherents ;  but  the  Russian  govern- 
ment prohibited  him  from  proceeding  farther ;  and 
he  was  sent  back  to  the  frontier  under  a  military 
escort.  He  then  made  several  visits  to  Holland 
and  England,  where  he  spent  above  four  years,  and, 
countenanced  by  archbishop  Porter,  general  Ogle- 
thorp,  and  others,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for 
the  protection  of  his  followers  throughout  the 
British  dominions.  Though  the  number  of  bis 
opponents  constantly  increued,  he  had  the  satis- 
liurtion  of  seeing  new  societies  of  his  followers 
arising,  which  sent  missions  to  other  parts  of  the 
world;  e.  g.  the  East   Indies,  Tranquebar,  Ac 


•  A  mnmrkiibl^  proof  of  tlM>  DMTMbU  « 

oftlM  Morartam.  to  foh«>  found  in  thi*ftut  that  daiii^rB  revolt, 
MMM*  jfn  ftffo,  arth«>  tlATM  In  tW  tolaad  of  JanuUm.  in  whkh 
tk»  MOaf  of  tilt*  whHea  wi^  ndU>d  to  tW  bi|rb««t  dtfr^ 
■ffnlml  Ilip  mtodowirW.  m  that  tlwy  w<t#»  In  fraorml  ord^rvd 
to  War*  the  inland,  and  a  fi*w  werr  PxiN^tM.  the  MorartoiM 
■loM  wen  aUoMTdd  to  ranain  andtotniVd. 


He  also  succeeded  in  estabUskiag  a  MffrBvisa  ar 
demy,  and  in  obtaining  a  coaoonaaioa  ef  iwvrtfH. 
tion  into  their  principles,  which  i  uiaiassiiiiii  dcckm 
the  Bioravian  community  true  adbcreBts  of  the  C*. 
fession   of  Augsburg.      (See   the   article  Vm^ 
Brethren,^    His  secmid  wife  was  Aaaa  Kifaih— s^ 
who,  in   1725,  had  coa>e  with  ber  parrsts  fna 
Moravia,  and  had  Jieen,  for  nanv  ycarv,  wmpmaUt 
dent  of  the  **  single  sisters'*  at  UrrrBkvt.      Ziu-^ 
dorf  died  May  9,  1760,  at  Uermhvt.     8««  DsfW 
Cranz's  Alte  imd  meme  BrmJerkittont^  aad  ^paBfpts- 
berg's    Leben   dtt  Gmfen   N.  JL  vom  Zmnm^ 
(Barby,  ]772-.m5, 8  vols.\  of  whicfa  RcicM  ul 
Dufemois  have  published  aoridgcneata.      HcrAr*. 
in  his  Adratttm  (4th  voL,  number  i.),  ham  nait  ••■i 
excellent  observations  ob  Zinsendorf  mmA  hm  wt* 

ZION.     See  Sum. 

ZIRCON.  This  rare  mineral,  wW«^  »  seat, 
times  a  gem,  occurs  in  crystals,  whose  Umwm  «n 
octahedrons  and  right  square  priana  wurmvunti 
by  four-sided  pyramids.  The  primary  fovn  »  ss 
obtuse  octahedron,  whose  |rfanes  over  tW  svaat 
incline  under  the  angle  of  W  20'.  Clflsn|v 
takes  place  parallel  to  the  frees  of  tW 
figure,  but  with  great  difficulty ;  lustre 
colour  red,  brown,  yellow,  gray,  aad  whitr ; 
white :  specific  gravity  4*6  to  4*7 ;  faardscas  rate 
superior  to  quarts.  It  varies  fraa  ttasi^iaiirt  ts 
opaque.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  alosK,  it  is  m^m 
ble,  but  with  borax,  melts  into  a  transftti  gk^ 
It  consists  of 


Zlrrooia. 
Sil^x, 

Oxidf*  nC  irrm. 
Oxide  of  titaninm. 


r«<i 
Ks 


Zircon  occurs  imbedded  in  sienit«  asid  paatte. 
is  also  found  imbedded  in  several  simple  mmm 


I 


and  occurs  in  the  sands  of  rivers.  Its  1 
Frederic-Schwerin  in  Norway,  Kitiksal 
land,  at  which  places  it  is  found  ta  sii 
occurs  at  »everal  places  in  the  axmntaias  «f  | 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  also  m  i 
iron  ore,  at  Monroe  in  New  York.  Very  < 
detached  crystals  are  brought  from  Am 
county,  in  North  Carolina.  Loose  iijslah  «f  fas 
colours  are  found  in  the  sands  of  rivers  ia  CWylai^l 
with  spinelle  ruby,  sapphire,  and  iroa  saad  t  Uh»| 
wise  in  the  district  of  EUore,  in  India,  asii  m  tM 
brook  Expailly,  in  France.  All  the  vwiatia*  ^ 
zircon  which  possess  transparency,  are  rvt  arf 
polished  by  the  lapidary,  bat,  in  gencfal,  mw  mm 
greatly  esteemed.  The  exposure  of  sa 
to  heat  deprives  them  of  their  hue*,  ia  ^ 
dition  they  are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  i 

ZIRCONIA.  ThU  earth  was  diacovaavrf  ^ 
Klaproth,  in  1760,  in  the  xirroa.  TooI«hm  «, 
powder  the  lircon  very  fine,  mix  it  with  t«*  fvtfti 
of  pure  potash,  and  heat  them  red  hot  ia  a  m£v«i 
crucible  for  one  hoar.  Treat  tbe  sdbitaB«»  ad 
tained  with  distilled  water,  poor  it  on  a  iMar.  ^ 
wash  the  insoluble  part  well.  It  win  ba  »  aiai 
pound  of  xirconia,  silex,  potash,  and  oxidt  atf  iv*« 
Dissolve  it  in  muriatic  add,  and  evaporaU  to  sb^ 
ness,  to  separate  the  silex.  Red&aaolva  tW  ^m 
ates  of  xirconia  and  iron  in  water ;  aad,  ta  arpavai 
the  xirconia  which  adheres  to  tha  silex,  iMak 
with  weak  muriatic  acid,  and  add  this  to  tW  wm^ 
tion.  Filter  the  laid,  and  prccipttate  tha  i 
and  iron  by  pore  ammoaia ;  wash  the  ] 
well,  and  then  treat  tha  hydratea  with  nilir  m 
boiling  them  well  together,  that  tha  acid  mmif 
on  the  iron,  retainiag  it  in  solatioa,  whflal  mm 
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■hUiOibte  of  immonia  is  formed.     It  is  then 

tt  h  fiund,  and  the  oxalate  washed,  until  no  iron 

m  be  Jrtected  in  the  water  that  passes.      The 

ort^  aokte  is.  when  dry,  of  an  opaline  colour. 

Afier  bcaf  well  washed,  it  is  to  be  decomposed 

^  kst  is  ft  plalioa  crucible.     Thus  obtained,  the 

mtmk  perfectly  pure,  but  is  not  affected  by 

Msk  knust  be  reacted  on  by  pottah  as  before, 

ui  tftfl  imbed  antil  the  alkali  is -removed.  After- 

wtfdiiiHolfeitin  mariatic  add,  and  precipitate 

hf  tmmtL    The  hydrate   thrown  do¥m,  when 

wdl  mbed,  is  easily  soluble  in  adds.     It  is  inso- 

lobbB  water  and  the  pure  alkalies,  but  the  alka- 

tm  evbonstei  dinol  ve  it.     Heated  with  the  blow. 

f^  it  does  sot  melt,  but  emits  a  yellowish  phos- 

pimeliglit     Heated  in  a  crudble  of  charcoal, 

bidM  in  charcoal  powder,  placed  in  a  stone  cru- 

oik,  aid  exposed  to  a  good  forge  for  some  hours, 

it  ndogoes  a  hasty  fusion,  whidi  unites  its  parti- 

^  into  a  gray  opaque  mass,  resembling  porcelain. 

b  tkii  ftau,  it  is  suffidently  hard  to  strike  fire 

wi&  itecl,  and  icratch  glass.     Specific  gravity  4*3. 

?«dssaB,  when  brought  into  contact  with  xirconia 

Vildto  whiteness,  is  covi verted  into  potash,  and 

M  pvtides  of  xirocmium,  the  metallic  base  of 

iW  cvth,  make  their  appearance.     They  are  as 

AU  SI  cbarooal,  and,  at  a  temperature  slightly 

ekfitcd,  bam  with  great  intensity.     It  combines 

vttk  Mdphar,  and  £Drros  a  sulphuret  of  xirconium. 

ZUKXITZ,  oa,  CZIRKNITZ;  a  remarkable 
^  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Camiola,  twenty- 
three  BBles  louth-west  of  Laybach.  It  is  situated 
''li^  hfty  SKNintaina  and  frightful  predpices, 
^  U,f..i.i.„:i  /-vu:rrL&j  which  com- 

*'"  'b  gthcr  by  opcnmgs^  in  gion^ral 

^-  1*  six  miles?  ill  length,  arjfl  three 

i^ttitlij,  «)m1  presents  a  curious  phenompEvyiu 
MC  MitHI  fvnoins  dry  for  about  tour  mocLthfi 
Jjjtel»t*rf»  and  made  to  produce  a  crup  of 
Mft  ad  hay*  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
■to  nsi  wtlh  great  iinpetuodtj^  und  fiih  the 
UjAi ihutt  »pacv  of  t vreiity -f ou r h ou rs.  T 1 1 L9 
W^  |««ioin<uon  is  owing  to  iti^  bdring-  two 
MkjTjsunn  outlets,  by  which  the  water  Ia  dis- 
band througb  wbicb  it  apdn  rises. 
m^9% ZlZK A  {pronQUTiced  ShhhJia')^  John 
irf  TnxmoWi  tbe  fofmidabie  {general  of  the 
^wia  dcflcended  from  a  nohle  Bohemmn  fa- 
i  born  about  IStiO,  on  a  furui  belon^'ing 
__  p  »t  Trof?now,  in  iht"  present  *:ircle  of 

J^^  ia  ihp  op<ii  air,  under  an  ofik.  He  lost 
ii|5t  lyt  m  h.i$  tioyhood,  but  did  not,  m  ftome 
j^^fp»«d,  dt^Kvc  the  name  of  Zist-a  froin  tliat 
^^*»^,  This  was  the  name  of  liis  fjimijy^ 
^^^  ■**  i^rnify  ame-e^td.  He  went  us  a  page 
Iw  i»rt  of  Wetfceslaus  VI^,  king  of  Boliemia, 
™fc  wb*e<jucntly  b«caine  n  chamberlain.  He 
piH  fttml  taleuLs  from  early  youth,  but.  at 
jj^^  tim^  a  gIeM>P3y  and  solitary  disjii>&itk*n* 
*w^ttil]t*ry  M!rTfice  wiu  in  tUt?  band  of  vulun* 
***W  ^TDt  from  Bohvmm  aud  Huupary  to 
•i  ^  TtuUmir  ferriirhts  against  the  Polejs.  He 
ftpfS  in  lbs  bvttW  of  Tanneburg,  on  July  15, 
H^B^Iidh  l3ie  kiiigbts  ^uHered  a  j^reat  ^Itfeat. 
^^pvAagllt  In  the  Hungarian  seivice  ligninst 
P^^  iod  afterwards  with  the  EuglisU  nguf net 
J^^ik  s*  tbe  bflttle  of  Agincourt  (1-115). 
l^iBllfmi,  he  r«mAtncd  at  the  court  of  king 
i  ftbiired  in  Xhi^  iiidigTiution  t>i  ii  ^'reat 
itxtion,  a* the  fate  of  tho  two 


^■•ililtai*  fc|,  T*),  and  Jerome  of  Prague.     A 
***  ^^H  fithociottrcd    bii  t^ter*  who  wais  a 


nun,  and  abandoned  her,  Zisca  became  bent  on  ven- 
geance. Wenceslaus  himself  one  day  told  him, 
that,  if  he  knew  any  means  of  taking  revenge  for 
the  disgrace  inflicted  on  the  Bohemians  at  Con- 
stance, he  had  his  consent  to  use  them.  Zisca  now 
left  the  court,  tried  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
and  soon  returned  to  Prague.  Nicholas  of  Hussy- 
necz  had  already  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents,  and  Wenceslaus  called  on  the  citizens 
of  Prague  to  give  up  their  arms:  but  Zisca  led 
them  armed  into  the  castle  (April  15,  1418),  and 
he  said  to  the  king,  "  With  these  weapon^  will  we 
fight  for  thee ;"  and  the  citizens  retained  their  arms. 
Zisca  was  considered,  from  this  time,  the  head  of 
the  Hussites.  On  the  occasion  of  a  procession 
(July  30,  1419),  the  priest  of  the  Hussites  was  hit 
by  a  stone.  They  immediately  stormed  the  town- 
house,  at  the  instigation  of  Zisca,  and  threw  thir- 
teen  of  the  dty  coundl  out  of  the  window  on  the 
pikes  of  the  people.  King  Wenceslaus  died  of  fear 
in  consequence  of  this  affair.  His  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, the  emperor  Sigismond,  delayed  undertak- 
ing the  gavernment  of  Bohemia,  and  Zisca  gained 
time  to  make  his  preparations :  yet  he  was  at  first 
obliged  to  retreat  from  Prague  to  Pilsen.  Sigis- 
mond now  began  to  execute  the  adherents  of  the 
new  doctrine,  and  the  Hussites,  under  Zisca,  swore 
never  to  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Bohemia. 
They  erected  fortresses,  and  Zisca  caused  a  town 
to  be  built  on  mount  Tabor,  from  which  the  Huss- 
ites are  sometimes  called  Taborites.  He  fortified 
the  new  dty  in  a  way  which  reflected  honour  on 
his  skilL  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented  the  bul- 
wark of  wagons,  by  which  he  protected  his  infantry 
against  the  enemy,  as  he  was  destitute  of  cavalry. 
In  a  short  time,  he  disdplined  his  ill-armed  and 
licentious  horde.  A  few  successful  engagements 
procured  him  better  arms,  and  horses  for  mounting 
a  part  of  his  men.  His  enterprises  were  undertaken 
from  vengeance,  religious  hatred,  and  love  of  plun- 
der. He  committed  many  cruelties,  partly  in  order 
to  make  himself  feared,  partly  because  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wild  passions  of  his  fanati- 
cal followers.  In  order  to  defend  Prague  against 
Sigismond,  who  was  approaching  with  a  large  army, 
he  repaired  thither,  and  intrenched  himself  on  the 
hill  of  Wittkow.  Here,  July  14, 1420,  he  repelled 
repeatedly  the  assaults  of  30,000  men  with  4000; 
and  the  place  is  still  called  Ztsca's  hiil.  From  want 
of  money,  the  emperor  effected  little  during  this 
campaign.  In  1421,  Zisca  took  the  castle  of  Prague, 
and  there  got  possession  of  the  first  four  cannons, 
which,  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  had  found 
their  way  to  Bohemia.  From  this  time,  cannons 
and  guns  (though  the  latter  could  be  procured  at 
first  only  by  noblemen)  became  common  among  the 
Hussites  and  their  enemies.  Zisca  continued  his 
system  of  plundering  in  Bohemia,  took  several  for 
tresses,  generally  by  assault,  and  treated  the  con- 
quered cruelly.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  of 
Hussynectz,  in  1421,  all  the  Hussites  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  leader  and  chief;  but  he  caused 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  be  offered  to  the  king  of 
Poland.  By  incredibly  quick  marches  he  every- 
where antidpated  the  enemy.  During  the  siege  of 
the  castle  of  Baby,  an  arrow  deprived  him  of  his 
only  remaining  eye.  He  now  had  himself  carried 
about  with  his  army  on  a  car,  so  that  he  could  be 
seen  by  his  men,  whom  he  arranged  for  battle  by 
means  of  the  descriptions  which  were  given  to  him 
of  the  country.  He  had  a  legion  called  the  inrtn- 
cible  brethren,  with  which  he  generally  dedded  the 
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tkU  of  actiont.  He  defetied  a  considerable  amy 
which  the  emperor  Sigiamond  tent  against  him,  at 
Deutachbrod  (Jan.  18,  1422),  and  even  penetrated, 
in  1422,  into  Moram  and  Austria.  The  dtixens 
of  Prague  refusing  to  obey  his  orders,  he  humbled 
them  by  several  defeats.  Only  once,  at  Rremsir, 
in  lloraTia,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  This  was 
the  only  time  that  he  was  ever  beaten  in  the  open 
field.  Sigismond  offered  him,  at  last,  the  goTem- 
ment  of  Bohemia,  with  great  pririleges,  if  he  would 
declare  for  him.  But  dnnne  the  negodations, 
while  he  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Pnribis- 
law,  in  the  circle  of  Cxaslan,  a  pestilential  disorder 
carried  him  off  (Oct.  12,  1424).  The  Taborites, 
infuriated  at  his  death,  stormed  the  town,  and  killed 
every  living  being,  and  burnt  every  dwelling.  Zisca 
had  won  thirteen  pitched  battles,  and  been  victori- 
ous in  more  than  a  hundred  fights,  notwithstanding 
his  blindness  and  age.  He  considered  himself  an 
instrument  of  Ood's  wrath,  and  called  the  cries  of 
the  monks  and  priests  whom  he  sent  to  the  stake, 
his  sister's  bridal  song.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Ciaslau;  and  hU  fiivourite  weapon  (an  iron 
battle-axe)  was  hung  up  over  his  tomb.  It  is 
related  that  the  emperor  Ferdinand  L,  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  when  on  a  journey 
to  Prague,  happening  to  visit  the  church  of  Czas- 
lau,  and  being  told  that  Zisca  was  buried  there, 
immediately  left  the  church,  and  even  the  town. 
The  tomb  was  overturned  in  1027,  by  order  of  the 
emperor,  and  Zisca's  bones  rennoved.  The  story  of 
his  having  ordered  his  skin  to  be  used  as  a  drum,  is 
a  fiU>le.  See  Max.  Bfillauer's  Diplomatic  Mittorieal 
Etitty  on  John  Ziica  of  Troctiow  (Prague,  1824,  in 
German) ;  see  also  the  article  Hmu  amd  HuMtiteB, 

ZITTAU;  a  town  eighteen  leagues  from  Dres- 
den, in  the  Saxon  province  of  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the 
river  Mandau,  which  empties  into  the  Neisse,  in  the 
vicinity;  population,  8100;  Ut.  50^  49'  north. 
Zittau  is  the  centre  of  an  active  transit  trade,  owing 
to  its  situation  near  the  Bohemian  frontier,  and  in 
the  midst  of  some  industrious  manuficturing  vil- 
lages. Here  are  a  gymnasium,  fLte  churches,  a 
theatre,  kc 

ZISANIA.    See  WUd  Rice. 

ZNA YM ;  a  town  in  Moravia,  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  river  Teya,  thirty-eight 
mUes  north-west  of  Vienna,  and  sixty-eight  south- 
west  of  Olmutx;  Ion.  Ifi^  2^  east;  lat.  48^  81' 
north ;  population,  6000.  It  contains  a  citadel,  a 
Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Otfthusian  monastery,  and 
some  good  houses,  but  is  generally  Ol-built.  Popu- 
lation of  the  circle,  135,567 ;  houses,  24,298 ;  fiuni- 
lies,  33,578 ;  square  miles,  1260.  It  is  generally 
hilly,  but  tolerably  fertile.  In  the  nei^bourhood 
of  this  town,  the  armistice  between  the  French  and 
Austrians  was  concluded,  July  12,  1809,  which  was 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Vienna. 

ZOBEIDE,  OR  ZEBD-EL-KHEWATIN  (the 
flower  of  woaifliV  was  the  cousin  and  wife  of  the 
celebrated  caliph  Haroun  al  Rashid.  History  re- 
cords her  piety  and  generosity,  and  the  Persian 
writers  spodc  of  her  as  the  founder  of  Tauris,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Persia ;  but  she  performs  a 
more  important  part  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  whidi 
she  is  a  more  conspicuous  character  t^  in  history. 
She  (fied  in  831,  after  having  survived  her  iUustri- 
ons  husband  twenty  years. 

ZOBTENBERG;  a  mountain  in  Sile^  about 
eighteen  mUes  from  Breslau,  near  the  small  town 
of  Zobten,  2318  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  a  fine  extensive  view  fitMB  the  top.     Accord- 


ing to  Buschiag,  the  aadeat  Aseteg.  cr  Am 
castle  (Asgard^,  stood  here,  nwifipiwiiai  ts  tk 
wtoMM  Aecilmtytme  ei 'PtaHemf.  Themammk^ 
a  primary  character.  AUockof  freaTOOOum 
cwt.  was  taken  from  this  nMnmtatii,  vhteh,  leHi 
ing  to  the  wish  of  marshal  BUicher,  ii  to  csiv  \m 
tomb  in  the  shape  of  a  cube. 

ZODIAC  (from  the  Grc^  ^U  aMmfa.  b. 
cause  the  constellatioiis  cowpostng  it  sit  t^i- 
sented  under  the  figures  of  aafanals),  a  sstnasaft 
an  imaginary  ring  or  broad  circle  ia  tha  hMiiait  • 
the  form  of  abelt  or  girdle,  within  which  thijj» 
ets  all  make  their  revolotiocis.  Ia  theaiUi  rf 
it  runs  the  ediptic,  or  path  of  the  Mm  is  Ui  mmd 
course ;  and  its  breadth,  eoosprchcafiag  tk  4cm. 
tions  or  latitudes  of  the  earlier  known  plsac^  a 


by  some  authors,  accounted  sixteen,  tosM 
and  others  twenty  degrees.    The  aoiiM 
the  equator  obliquely,  makes  with  it  tW  asi 
angle  as  the  ediptic,  which  is  its  middfe  lias;  «M 


angle,  continually  varying,  ia  now  acsriy  e^  M 
23^  28^,  whidi  b  called  the  oUiqatty  of  the  tdfOb 
and  constantly  varies  between  certain  fiaili  «^ 
it  can  never  exceed.  (Ste  EeHptie,)  TW  afa 
is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  of  thirty  4ir>* 
each,  called  the  Mtyme  i^tke  toSac^  hmm  m  ssad 
from  the  ooDstellatiotts  which  andfliyecB^ 
them.  But  the  stars  having  a  motioa  traa  «s«k 
east,  those  consteUatioos  do  Bot  now  eanufmiM 
their  proper  signs ;  from  whenea  srisss  w%*  ■ 
called  the  precession  q^  f  At  . 
fore,  when  a  star  u  sud  to  be  is  sncb  a  sip  4^ 
fodiac,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  that 
tion,  but  only  of  that  dodecateaaory,  er  twdM 
of  it  See  QmtteUmtiomt,  JVeccaatea  eftkt  " 
and  Denderak, 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT;  a  triangular  hcanaf 
rounded  a  little  at  the  vertex,  which  k  m 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  before  the  liasf 
after  the  setting  of  the  sun.     It  nsemWw  tm ' 
light  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  has  iU  hat  sl^ 
turned  towards  the  sun,  and  its  azas  iadiasrf  *• 
horison.       The  length  of  this 
reckoning  firom  the  sun  as  its  base,  ia 
45<>,  and  at  others,  ISO^;  and  the  vertkal  ■ 
sometimes  26®,  and  sometioies  10*.    b  ■ 
rally  supposed  to  arise  frtMn  an  atwosyhw 
rounding  the  sun,  and  appeals  to  have  hm 
observed  by  Descartes,  and  by  Childrvy  is  I 
but  it  did  not  attract  geneial  attcatiaa  l31  it 
noticed  by  Dominique  Casaim,  who  gate  it  isi 
sent  name.      If  we  suppose    tk»  saa  to  has* 
atmosphere,  as  there  b  every  reason  tnhilitvi 
the  liraiinous  aurora  whidi  a{>pears  to  swnw 
disc  in  total  edipees  (see  Sn.)  it  asast  ht 
much  flattened  at  its  poles,  and  awiDcd  oal  it| 
equator,  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  his 
parts.    (See  Atmoepkere.)     When  the  • 
IS  below  the  horixon,  a  portsoa  oC  tUa 
atmosphere  will  appear  like  a  pyiaaad  of  Bghi 
the  horison.     The  obliquity  of  the  sodiaBsL 
will  evidently  vary  with  the  ob1iq«ty  ef  the 
equator  to  the  horison;   and  in    thie 
February  and  Mardi,  about  tha  ttae  of  the 
equinox,  it  will  form  a  very  groat  em^  « 
horison,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  aeca 
tinctly  at  that  season  of  the  year.     Be* 
sun  u  in  the  summer  solstiee,  be  ia  ia  ti 
the  ediptic  whidi  u  parallel   to  the  m^oaier, 
therefore,  his  equator,  and  rneia*  nata Uy  the 
oal  light,  u  more  oblique  to  thm 
however,  has  made  some  ohjeetioas 
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a  hii  Mkmqiie  CeinU ;  and  Regnier  b  of  opinion 
tbl  it  bovbf  mereljr  to  the  refraction  of  the  solar 
li^  bf  tk  arth't  atmoiphere. 

ZOBGi,  OfouBy  a  Dane,  one  of  the  greatest 
fntiqwiw  of  our  time,  was  bom  December  20, 
I7M,  it  DiUer,  a  yillage  in  Jutland,  where  his 
filkr  IV  s  dergTroan.  In  1772,  he  entered  the 
ijmmim  of  Altona,  and,  in  1773,  the  uni?ersity 
of  Gimkum,  lo  1770.  he  travelled  through  8  wit- 
nriM  mi  Italy,  and  lived  during  the  winter  in 
Idprit  Ib  ITTT.  he  returned  to  his  parents,  and 
rand  vitil  1778  in  Copenhagen.  He  now  be- 
Boeitslor,  and  went,  in  1779,  with  his  pupU,  to 
CddDfB,  and  again  to  Italy.  In  1782,  he  made 
1  tM  joancy  to  Itdy.  On  his  return,  haying 
twi  ID  Pferii  of  the  change  of  ministry  in  Copen- 
^pa,  be  fMolfed  to  go  bade  to  Rome,  and  reside 
hav  tke  rest  of  his  life.  In  1787,  he  became  a 
Meic,  ia  order  to  be  able  to  marry  the  daughter 
r  tW  psiater  PietruedolL  Zdm  undoubtedly 
OBTcd  Us  first  impulse  to  a  profound  investiga- 
«  of  tatiquity  fiom  Winckelmann.  He  lived 
■tirti;  with  the  ancients ;  and  no  modem  charac- 
n  «  ercBts  exerted  such  an  influence  over  him. 
» lady  youth,  he  had  an  inclination  to  melancholy, 
4  Ut  tcBper  was  irritable ;  but  he  overcame  these 
ipCBsties,  and  the  serene  tranquillity  of  the 
uik  ^anietcr  toc^  posaeasion  of  his  souL  He 
m  hd,  aad  had  a  noble  heart.  He  observed 
wQ;  ^  exttraal  forms  of  religion.  When  he 
fiTi4  ■  Boae,  profieaM>r  Adler  presented  him  to 
idbul  Wtifcao  Borgia,  whose  favour  and  patron- 
>  be  Noa  obtained.  Thb  cardinal  had  a  great 
>dM«  6r  Egyptian  antiquities,  of  which  he  pos- 
ted i  neb  collection.  Zo^ga,  who  was  acquainted 
ft  tbe  Ospde  language,  soon  began  to  explain 
m  adat  Bioanments.  In  1767,  he  published 
•mot  of  a  complete  collection  of  Egyptian 
■^  aitb  foD  illuBtrations.  The  general  appro* 
ha  kilDvcd  on  thia  work,  whidi  furnished  im- 
ta(  eoatribotioos  to  history  and  chronology, 
M  tbt  attention  of  Pope  Piua  VL,  and  he  em- 
N  Zo%a  in  the  ezpluiation  of  the  obelisks. 
u9t,  be  poUiahed,  at  the  expense  of  the  pope, 
M  work  on  the  obeliaka— l>e  Origine  et  Utu 
mm  MM  (BoDe,  1797^ — which  procured  him 
il  Rpotation.  The  Hiiaeo  Borgitmo  Velitemo 
kiieb  ia  Coptic  maDoseripta.    Zoega  undertook 

Kb  task  of  explaining  them',  and,  in  1810, 
of  thb  immense  labour  were  g^ven  to  the 
PC-  Zotgi  wrote,  in  the  German  Unguage,  an 
Myal  Guide  through  Rome;  and  hiinself 
QiBBed  the  Bioat  distinguished  travellers 
nptbe  city.  A  treaanre  of  rare  knowledge  is 
pMia  bis  £4  BoMmriMeve  amticki  <U  Roma,  ui- 
^  1W  FiroU  co/Ze  IQuatrazioni  di  Oiorgio 
bla  two  Colio  Tolumes  (Rome,  1806).  He 
~j  at  a  later  period,  that  he  had  not 
I  to  Qicdaa  antiqintiea  the  time  which  he 
pa  ta  the  Egyptian.  The  Danish  govera- 
*  1  him  ita  eonsnl-general  for  the  States 
;  and,  m  few  days  after  his  death,  a 
I  tf  Ibe  Dnoebrog  order,  intended  for  him, 
lii  IssM.  Be  waa  professor  of  the  univer- 
1  aaember  of  the  academies  of  Copen- 
n^Mfn,  Ber&i,  Siena,  Florence,  Rome, 
LiliM  FeWoary  10,  1809.  He  ha^  eleven 
Py\,l<  firee  cmlj  aurvived  him,  who  are 
Bylf^DMrish  govemnoent.  Bfr  Niebuhr, 
P^^  Arcd  a  prise,  some  yean  before  his 
^  ^iaWBl  essay  on  Zo&a  and  his  produc- 
a. 


ZOILUS ;  the  name  of  a  Thracian  rhetorician, 
whose  hjrpercriticisms  on  the  works  of  Homer  have 
given  him  a  very  unenviable  kind  of  distinction  with 
posterity.  He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Amphi- 
polis,  said  to  have  been  bom  about  270  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  studied  under  Polycretes, 
himself  an  abusive  and  illiberal  critic.  The  appel- 
lation by  which  Zoilus  delighted  to  be  known,  was 
Homero-masiyx,  although  his  censures  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  writings  of  the  great  father 
of  epic  poetry,  but  extended  indiscriminately  and  im- 
parUally  to  tiiose  of  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Plato, 
and  all  others  whose  works  came  under  his  lash. 
His  very  name  has  now  become  a  proverb,  as  ap- 
plied to  all  illiberal  and  captious  pretenders  to  criti- 
cism. The  period  of  his  death,  which  was  a  violent 
one,  is  unknown :  indeed,  the  precise  era  in  which  he 
lived  is  not  absolutely  determined,  Vitruvius  making 
him  contemporary  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  while 
iElian  refera  him  to  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad. 

ZOISITE.     See  Epidote, 

ZOLLIKOFER,  Geoeqe  Joachim,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  preachere  of  the  last  century,  was 
bora  at  St  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  August  5,  1790. 
He  studied  at  the  gymnasia  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  and  of  Bremen,  and  at  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  and,  in  1754,  became  a  clergyman  at  Mo- 
ret,  in  Switzerland.  In  1758,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  a  congregation  at  Leipsic,  and  remained 
in  this  situation  until  his  death,  January  20,  1788. 
During  these  thirty  years,  he  did  great  good,  not 
only  in  his  congregation,  but  also  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  in  Leipsic.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  sermons  have  appeared  in  print. 
From  1769  to  1788,  he  published  four  collections, 
in  six  volumes,  which  went  through  several  edi- 
tions. After  his  death,  his  remaining  sermons  were 
published  in  nine  volumes.  The  whole  of  his  ser- 
mons have  been  published  in  fifteen  volumes  (Leip- 
sic, 1789 — 1804).  Two  volumes  have  of  late  been 
translated  into  English,  by  reverend  W.  Tooke ; 
also  a  small  volume  of  his  Devotional  Exercises. 
Zollikofer  also  published  a  Hymn  Book  (eighth  edi- 
tion, Leipsic,  1786),  besides  translations  of  some 
English  and  French  works.  Garve  wrote  on  the 
character  of  Zollikofer  (Leipsic,  1788^. 

ZONARAS,  John  ;  a  monk  of  St  Basil,  by  birth 
a  Greek,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  and  the  commencement  of  the  following 
century.  Before  he  renounced  the  world  for  the 
cloister,  he  had  filled  some  distinguished  offices 
about  ihe  imperial  court,  but  becoming,  at  length, 
disgusted  with  its  intrigues,  gave  himself  up  to  a 
religious  life,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
compilation  of  a  History  of  the  World,  from  the 
Earliest  Periods  to  the  Year  1118.  In  this  work 
(of  which  an  edition  appeared  at  Paris,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  1687)>  he  follows,  principally,  the  narra- 
tive of  Dion  Cassius ;  and  id]  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book  is  a  tissue  of  &ble ;  but,  as  he  approaches 
his  own  times,  he  becomes  more  entitled  to  atten- 
tion, as  all  his  mistakes  arise  evidently  more  from 
ignorance  than  design.  There  is  also  extant  a  com- 
mentary on  the  apoatolic  canons  by  him.  His  death 
took  place  about  the  year  1120. 

ZONE.  The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  divid- 
ed into  five  zones — ^the  torrid,  northera  and  south- 
em  temperate,  and  northern  and  southern  frigid 
zones.  The  torrid  zone  extends  23^^  north  and 
south  of  the  equator ;  and  twice  a  year,  the  sun 
shines  verticaUy  on  its  inhabitants.  This  zone  is 
bounded,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  by  the  two 
M  2 
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tropici ;  that  is,  the  circlet  in  whidi  the  tan  reachet 
its  greatest  distance  from  the  equator.  As  the  rays 
of  the  son  here  are  nearly  Tertioal,  a  perpetual  sum- 
mer reigns,  and  daj  and  night,  under  the  equator, 
are  always  equal ;  and  even  at  the  tropics,  the  dif- 
ference IS  scarcelj  an  hour.  Owing  to  the  nature 
and  situation,  howerer,  of  the  countries  in  this 
sone,  the  heat  is  not  every  where  the  same.  The 
wannest  portions  are  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africaf 
far  more  temperate  are  the  happy  islands  of  the 
South  seas,  and  s^  milder  the  climate  of  Peru. 
This  last  country  contains  mountains  from  whose 
summits  the  vertical  sun-heams  never  melt  the  per- 
petual snow.  The  two  temperate  lones  extend 
from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  circles.  They  contain 
the  most  populous  countries,  and  the  dimate  is 
various.  As  the  distance  from  the  tropics  increases, 
the  heat  diminishes,  the  difference  of  the  seasons 
becomes  greater,  the  days  and  nights  become  more 
unequal,  until  we  arrive  at  a  point  where,  once  a 
year,  the  sun  does  not  appear  above  the  horison 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and,  once  a  year, 
does  not  set  for  the  same  time.  The  circles  passing 
through  these  points,  parallel  to  the  equator  and 
the  tropics,  form  the  limits  of  the  temperate  tones, 
and  are  called  the  aretie  and  amtarcHe  ebreU*,  The 
distance  from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  circles,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  temperate  tones,  both  in  the  north- 
em  and  southern  hemispheres,  is  43^.  All  beyond 
the  polar  drdes,  to  the  poles,  is  called  the  frigid 
tones.  No  land  is  known  to  exist  in  the  southern 
frigid  tone.  The  northern  b  habitable,  though  it 
produces  neither  grain  nor  trees,  but  only  mosses, 
lichens,  and  a  few  bushes.  The  distance  from  the 
polar  drdes  to  the  poles  b  23^^;  but  no  one  has 
yet  penetrated  to  the  poles  themselves.  Cook 
sailed  as  fiu>  as  the  seventy-first  degree  of  latitude, 
towards  the  south  pole,  which  is  still  more  inhos- 
pitable than  the  north,  as  its  winters  occur  at  the 
time  of  the  earth's  greatest  distance  from  the  sun. 
To  the  north,  the  eightieth  degree  has  been  reached. 
(See  North  Polar  ExpediHoiu,)  The  character- 
istic  of  the  frigid  tones  is,  that  day  and  night  are 
more  and  more  unequal  the  nearer  yon  approach  the 
poles;  and  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  the  sun  is 
above  or  below  the  horitoo.    See  Seaaoms, 

ZOOGENE  (from  {«•»,  animal,  and  ><m««w  to 
produce).  On  the  surface  of  the  themud  waters 
of  Baden,  in  Germany,  and  on  the  waters  of  Ischia, 
an  island  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  singular  sub- 
stance is  collected,  which  has  been  called  zoogeme. 
It  resembles  human  flesh  with  the  skin  upon  it, 
and.  On  being  stilijected  to  distillation,  affords  the 
same  products  as  animal  matter.  M.  Oimbemat 
{Jomrnai  d$  PJUmnocie,  April,  1821)  has  also  seen 
rocks  covered  with  this  substance,  m  the  valleys  of 
Sinigaglia  and  Negropont.  Salvorte  {Dt*  Sciencf 
OccuUe$,  1629,  2  vols.,  8vo.)  considers  this  fact  as 
explaining  the  stories  of  showers  of  pieces  of  meat, 
which  figure  in  the  number  of  prodigies  of  antiquity. 

The  name  of  xoogtne  is  also  given  to  a  substance 
obtained  from  bones,  by  a  chemical  process  which 
was  discovered  by  M.  Oimbemat.  Much  of  it  was 
sent,  in  1S27,  to  Greece,  and  much  of  it  also  was 
used  by  the  Frendi  army,  on  the  expedition  to  Al- 
giers. 

Z00LITHE8  (from  ^mw,  animal,  and  xJh, 
stone):  fossil  animal  remains,  great  numbers  of 
which  have  been  found  in  digging  into  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  They  differ  from  petrifactions,  which 
are  organised  bodies,  penetrated  with  stony  matter, 
or  completely  converted  into  stony  masses,  by  the 


gradual  removal  of  the  organc  sMlter,  ths  ^  i 
whidi  has  been  supplied  by  stony  drpents.   UA- 
thes  have  been  divided  into  six  rlMwi    iiriyA 
Hik€9^  or  fossil  quadrapeds ;  crmihtditin,  or  i^ 
skeletons  of  birds ;  amnkihioHthet,  or  fowl  rtmm 
of  the  amphibia  ;  ichU^oiUhtM,  or  fosril  Uk;  am- 
molithes,  or  fossil  insects ;  and  kthitiknktiit,  m 
fossil  worms.     See  Gtdogy,  and  (k^mk  ffnM 
ZOOLOGY  (from  {»•«,  antiMl,  tad  x«y^lv. 
trine) ;  that  part  of  nsitural  htstory  vikh  tmbW 
animals.     It  b  not  confined  to  a  deiniylieB  df  Ai 
external  forms  of  snimals,  bat  tahricci  dD  tW 
phenomena  of  life  and  animal  motioa ;  the  islaal 
organixatioo  of  eadi  iD^vidual  part ;  tk  fn&m 
of  digestion,  assimilation,  notntioa,  iccrttiss  al 
reproduction ;  the  wonderful  inttiads,  tk  nrfi 
dispositions,  and  the  different  degrees  of  iaiAC 
muiifested  in  the  anioial  creation,  bom  fk  lift 
vegetable  toophyte,  up  to  nan.    Ahhoafll* 
not  be  doubted  that  the  attention  of  asa  «« ii|^ 
attracted  to  an  (^Mcrvation  of  the  hafaitiHrfsi^  ^ 
of  the  lower  order  of  animals,  Aristotk  mm 
have  been  the  first  who  funushed  the  vsril 
any  methodical  information  on  this  t^^Kt 
work  iim*  ZcMTf  'lrr«(Mi  Contains  a  gnal  omk 
fiicts  and  observations.    He  compares  tW 
tion  of  the  lower  animals,  in  its  dtflmit 
with  that  of  man,  and  treats  of  their  madt 
ration,  habits,  organs,  fcc,  with  great 
sagadty ;  and  hb  prindpal  divisioRs  of  IW 
kingdom  are  so  well  founded  that  sfaasrf  4 
them  are  still  substantially  admitted. 
Romans,  toology  does  not  appear  to  havt 
all  cultivated,  untO  the  time  of  Pfiay.  vhs  ii 
only  Roman  zoologist  worthy  of  notice.    Ba  ]M 
(BiMioria  NahtraUt)  contains  multitadct  of  iqi 
traits,  though  it  b  only  a  compilatioo,  ssl  irm 
the  habits  and  dbpositioos  of  aninabviA^ 
felidty.    He  adopted,  without  eiswiairfiBs.  ■ 
&bulous  stories,  and  too  often  negledfld  isjsil 
details.    JElian  (q.  V.)  was  fcr  iaierw  taOsI 
above-mentioned  writers,  and  hb  KstanI  W 
of  Animals  may  be  considered  as  the  sbsr»4 
the  fiilsehood  and  error  whidh  so  loag  dHgnerf 
branch  of  natural  histonr.     Ap«]d»,aadAlM 
the  grammarian,  are  the  only  names  thai  IN 
mention,  from  the  time  of  J£Xkm  aad  Flay  ^ 
beginning  of  the  sbteenth  eestwr ;  aad  thrf  d 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  toologieal  sdtBrt    M 
latter   period,  flourished,  among  others,  M 
French  physidan,  who  made  the  doaetl  spyNSI 
any  author  of  that  time  to  any  thing  fikesysM 
classification,  in  hb  I>f  AqmmtMmt,  sad  fmlH 
ly  in  his  I>f  iW  AoAore  Jet  Oimma  (Fail.  I 
folio) ;   Salviani,  author  of  a  treatise,  A^ 
AmmaKtm  Hiatoria  (Roaie,  1554,  CbBo%  «M 
superbly  illustrated;  Conrad  Gesaer,  vter 
toriaAnimalhm  (ZOrich,  1550->15BT,4  ««feJ 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  forms  1W  fo 
tion  of  modem  toology;    and  AMovrwdi^ 
most  laborious  of  compilers^  wte  diislsd' 
years  to  his  work  on  natural  Malory,  in  M 
volumes,  folio,  of  whidi  the 
lished  after  his  death.     Thei 
followed,  in  the  next  century,  by 
merdam,  to  whom  entomology  k  so 
and  by  Ray  (q.  v.),  the  first  aata 
time  of  Aristotle,  who  prodaeed  aay  Okg 
sdentific  arrangement.     The  works  of  Bay. 
hb  own  name,  are  Symepma  Qaa^iysiA 
pentam  (1689,  Bvo.);  Sfmopma     ' 
(1718);  and  Hinoria  r 
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ooamkni  to  liayt  had  a  Urge  thara  in  the  compo- 
•itioai  if  hii  pupil  Willoughby.    But  it  was  re- 
artel  ftr  LimuMu  to  raise  natural  history  to  the 
nnk  if  1  fdcnce.      Gifted  with   extraordinary 
poavn  d  nreotioQ  and  discrimination,  a  moet  re- 
ttntife  MBory,  an  -  uurelaxing  industry,  and  the 
Boilvleil  leal  in  the  cause  of  science,  this  great 
Bia  fkmndt  with  the  acutest  sagacity,  the  sub- 
fflatiiiififi  of  organised  natore.     The  general 
dkneterof  his  works  is  order,  precision,  deamess, 
fwfiHi  of  description,  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  whtiwi  ia  deteiL     Bnffon  adorned  natural  his- 
I017  fj^  the  ^anns  of  eloquence,  and  was  the 
inC  fflo  extended   its  popularity  beyond  mere 
iddhB  sad  men  of  idenee.     He  was  occasionally 
ORJid  by  the  force  of  bis  imagination,  into  un- 
hmM  hypotheses ;  yet  he  had  a  truly  philosophi- 
fldiprit,  eoold  observe  (acts,  and  compare  results, 
mi  fmttmd  eztenstre  information.      The  four 
ptd  sstualists  whom  we  ba?e  had  occarion  to 
hafe  eiLhibited   nature  under  different 
Aristotle  has  shown   us  the  profound 
of  its  laws ;   Pliny  its  inexhaustible 
yUm;  Lbmcos  its  wonderful  details;  and  Buffon 
,  ill  a^y  sad  power.     Since  the  time  of  Buffon, 
I  Jk  Ik  departments  of  soology  have  been  cultifated 
«A«m1,s  Dinoteaoearacy,and  an  extensireness 
if  itKsrch,  before  unequalled.    Our  limits  will  not 

I  jIm  n  to  Bsntioo  all  those  who  have  distinguished 
|fcnsiJiij  ra  the  cnltiTation  of  the  whole  field 
if  te  idenee,  mndi  less  those  who,  confining 
flswdTis  to  particular  branches  of  it,  have  yet 
mdcni  Mrt  important  serrices  by  the  exactness 
•f  thdricnrehes  and  the  no?elty  of  their  yiews. 
,A«oaf  thcOcrmans,  Illiger  and  Blumenbach  hold 
fie  fint  rak  as  soologists ;  but  it  is  to  France 
mf  weire  duedy  indebted  for  the  strong  impulse 
iVkkh  hii  been  given,  in  our  times,  to  the  progress 

II  sitani  science,  and  of  loology  in  particukr. 
^  IMS  tlone  of  Cavier,  whose  recent  death 

deplores,  soffidentl^  indicates  the 
tetrio^ihs  of  natural  history  m  that  country, 
hsve  slresdy  treated,  at  some  length,  of  some 
of  this  extensire  subject,  under  the  general 
^  AMomb,  AaaUmy^  and  Physiology,  and  of 
^  sosKBdatore  of  particular  classes  of  animals 
iv  thstt  of  hueetM^  and  EMiomohgy,  Conekology, 
Ua^aid  lekd^oUgy,  Ormihology,  lUptUes,  Ser- 
ptt»  fee. ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  giro  some 
Itfs  of  the  principal  methods  pursued  by  eminent 
lAvuta,  with  a  particular  view  of  mastology '  or 
fclAwifiertioo  of  the  mammiferous  animals. 
.HiiBBeose  number  of  focts  embraced  by  na- 
Wyrtery  could  nerer  be  retained  m  the  memory 
ksit  IB  arrangment  of  divisions  and  subdirisions 
liM  upon  some  distinguishing  characteristics. 
iMk'i  system  of  arrangement  was  simple,  rest- 
la  dirisions  deri?ed  mainly  from  the  external 
■etK^food,  habita  and  loodity.  But  though 
Ha  kaiBii  nor  eomparatiTe  anatomy  was  then 
AiMdy  cnltiv^ed  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
jtal  Mroctwe  of  animals  the  basis  of  his  divi- 
■K|ii  Aristotle  was  not  insensible  to  the  ad- 
sf  s  more  scientific  distribution,  and,  with 
Ms^gadty,  recommends  to  succeeding  wri- 
l^taa  their  attention  in  that  direction.  Ray 
the  adfice  of  the  great  master,  and  re- 
^ — jb  great  diitincdoo,  that  some  animals 
fr»i  mg^  and  a  sanguineous  system,  while 
P^tie  dtttitute  of  both.  Linncus,  proceed- 
2%it|eaeral  arrangement  of  Ray,  but  with 
■^•iHBODt  and  improvements. 


dirided  the 


animal  kingdom  into  six  dasses,  founded  mainly  on 
the  differences  in  the  respiratory  and  sanguineous 
systems. 

Class  I.—Mammalia.  All  suekle  thdr  yoanff;  the  heart 
has  two  anrides  and  two  Tentricles;  blood  red  and  wami; 
Tiriparooa. 

Class  II.  Ava  (Birds).  Charaeters  of  sangoineoas  system 
as  in  first  class ;  TiTiparona. 

Class  III.  Amphibia.  Heart  one  aoride  and  one  Tentilcle; 
blood  red  and  cola ;  restoration  Ttdootary. 

Class  IV.  Piaeet  (Fishes).  Heart  and  Mood  as  In  oai|)Ai- 
bia;  respiration  by  g^. 

Class  V.  Intteta.  Heart  one  ventricle  and  no  anride; 
saniM  cold,  ooloorless ;  antminsw,  or  ieders. 

Class  VI.  r9rmet  (Womis).  Characters  as  in  V.,  exoepC 
no  antenna^  but  tentacnla. 

He  then  subdivides  the  Mammalia  into  seven 
orders,  the  distinctions  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  difference  in  the  number,  form  and  situation  of 
the  teeth,  without,  however,  neglecting  the  feet. 

Oaota  1.  PAmatm.  Four  indsors  in  each  jaw,  and  one 
canine.— GsN  ISA :  Ammo,  riwUa,  Itmwr,  vtap^rtUia. 

OiDiB  S.  Bn^a.  No  faieisors.— Ornsba  :  rhinoetrot,  tig* 
pkatt  triehe^iUf  bradj^put,  mjfrmtcophtiga^  mamit^  datypuf, 

Obdib  3.  Ftrm.  Six  conical  Incisors  In  each  Jaw,  for  the 
moet  part«--OtNiaA :  pAoca,  eami$^fttu,  vivrra,  mmttela,  sir- 
«iM^  dide^hift  talpa,  tort*,  trvutenu, 

Oaosa  4.  OUm.  Two  Indson  In  each  jaw ;  no  canines.— 
OsnsaA :  kmUrix,  teput,  ctutor,  ««w,  seAinw,  myoxmt,  oama, 
antomyit  afyu$,  kgras, 

Oansa  6.  Pteora,  No  fore-taetti  in  the  upper  jaw ;  dx  or 
dght  in  the  undm.— Gknisa  :  auMiui,  mesemtf,  giraffa,  c§r- 
9Ui,  tmtUope,  eapra,  oei#,  bo». 

Oaosa  6.  Btthia.  Obtosefore-teethineadijaw.— Ouiira: 
eqmu,  htppepoUamUt  mu,  tapir, 

OaOBB  7.  CtU,  No  unifonn  ^araeter  of  teeth ;  aqoatie 
pectoral  in8;spiraeo]a.—OBMBBA:  wenedow,  ftafawg,  pkjfttlmr, 
ddphiittu* 

The  other  classes  are  subdivided  in  a  similar 
manner.  We  shall  enumerate  only  the  orders. 
The  distinctions  of  the  Aues  are  taken  chiefly  from 
the  beak ;  but  the  tongue,  nostrils,  feet,  and  other 
parts,  are  sometimes  called  in. 

Oania  1.  Acdpltres. 

S.  Pic«. 

S.  Ansersi. 

4.  OrallsB. 

ft.  Oalline. 

.^— —  6.  Paaseres. 

(See  Omitkotogy,) 

The  Amphibia  are  divided  into  two  orders. 

Obdbb  1.  Reptilia.  Furnished  with  feet,  and  breathliw 
throngfa  the  month.    See  BeptUet. 

OanaaS.  Serpentm.  D«stitateorfeet,andbfeathfaurthroaffh 
themooth.    See  Strp^nU. 

The  fourth  dass,  PiseeB,  is  subdivided  into  six 
orders,  the  characters  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
belly-fins. 

OaniBl.  Jpod0$.  No  Teatnl  fins ;  embraces  the  ed  hind, 
torpedo,  ftc 

Obobb  3.  Jugulam,  Ventral  fins  placed  belore  the  pec- 
toral ;  cod.  blenny,  fte. 

Obdbb  a     Thoradei.     Ventnd  fins  vader  the 
soddnf -fish,  foby,  plaice,  done,  ftc 

Obdbb  4.     Abdemindln.     Ventnd  fins  placed  behind 
pectoral;  skate^  salmon,  pike,  Ac 

Obdbb  5.    Brat»thio9Usi,   Gills  deeUtnteonong  rays  ;i 
fish,  pipe-fish,  fte. 

Obdbb  6.    Chondr^erygU.     GifftOaginonfl  gills 
ray,  shark,  ftc 

The  fifth  dass,  that  of  Inucts,  is  divided  into 
seven  orders,  the  characters  of  which  are  mostly 
taken  from  the  differences  observed  in  the  nonbcar 
and  texture  of  the  wings 
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OtOIBl       , 

3.  H«iBfpt«r». 

—  4.  N^aroptflffB. 

—  5.  HyniflnopUrA. 

«.  D^iUn. 

7.  Aptitn. 

The  sizth  datt,-  F«nie«,  b  tubdiTided  into  five 
orderi. 


OlDIEl. 

1 

3.    T« 

4.    Zoophyte. 

-~ 6.    Inf  uMcia. 

The  arrangement  of  Linncoi,  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages, had  its  defects.  By  confining  himself  too 
modh  to  one  kind  of  character,  he  often  throws  to* 
gether  subjects  widely  remote  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  economy ;  but  he  has  carried  the  art 
of  distribution,  and  the  management  of  diaracters, 
to  such  a  degree  of  clearness  and  brevity,  that  any 
person  fiuniliarized  to  his  language  may  easily  find 
the  name  and  place  of  any  b^ng  he  wishes  to  ob- 
serve. It  still  remained  a  desideratum  to  arrange 
the  fiurts,  of  which  the  science  treats,  in  a  series  of 
propositions,  so  graduated  and  successively  subordi< 
nate,  that  the  whole  might  represent  the  actual  re- 
lations of  living  bebgs.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
necessary  to  group  animals  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent properties  or  organizations,  so  that  those 
contained  m  sodi  a  group  should  bear  a  stronger 
natural  resemblance  to  each  other  than  to  any  in- 
dividual of  a  different  group.  This  arrangement  is 
termed  the  nafvro/  method,  for  the  formation  of 
which  loologT  offers  great  fi^ilities.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  Cuvier,  the  completest  and  most 
scientific  yet  presented  to  the  world,  the  great  divi- 
sion of  the  animal  world  rests  on  the  nervous  and 
sensorial,  and  not  on  the  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory, systems.  From  the  study  of  Uie  physiology 
of  the  natural  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  Cuvier 
discovered  the  respective  quantity  of  respiration, 
the  reason  of  the  quantity  or  degree  of  motion,  and, 
consequently,  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  motion. 
This  last  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  form  of  their 
skeletons  and  muscles ;  and  with  it,  the  energy  of 
their  sensations,  and  the  force  of  their  digestion, 
are  in  a  necessary  relation.  Thus  loological  ar- 
rangement, which  had  hitherto  rested  on  observa- 
tion alone,  assumed  a  truly  scientific  fonn.  Call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy,  it  involves 
propositions  applicable  to  new  cases,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  means  of  discovery  as  well  as  a  register  of 
heU  ;  and,  by  correct  reasoning,  founded  oo  copi- 
ous induction,  it  partakes  of  the  demonstration  of 
mathematics,  and  the  certaintv  of  experimental 
knowledge.  Having  examined  the  modifications 
which  take  place  in  tne  organs  of  circulation,  respi- 
ration and  sensation  in  the  invertebrated  animals  (a 
title  first  given  by  Lamarck,  instead  of  the  errone- 
ous one  of  white-blooded  animals,  by  which  they 
were  previously  distinguished),  Cuvier  has  formed 
a  new  division,  in  whidi  these  animals  are  arranged 
according  to  their  actual  relations. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  system  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  second  edition  of  the  Rime  Animal^ 
published  in  1829  (5  vols.,  8vo.}.  Of  the  four 
great  divisions  into  which  the  animal  kingdom  is 
divided— Fefte6ralM2,  MoOuecouM^  ArHadated,  and 
Redkaied  animals  and  of  their  general  subdivi- 
sions, an  account  is  given  in  the  article  AmimmL 

The  first  subdivision,  of  the  class  Mammalia,  is 
again  subdivided  into  eight  orders,  as  follows :— 


OiDBa  L—BocABa. 
Havbg  hands  at  the  anterior  extismitin  ak 

OEOXn  IL—QOAIftAVMAXA. 

Having  hands  at  the  fonr  exticaitica. 

Maki»,arLtmmn. 

Omdkm,  nL— Cauumna. 
Familt  I  -CmtncereMA. 

rmfmriai^cBmy, 

OtilntpHk9cm. 

PAmLTI 

Ttmdrme  ( Ctmtmm,  uHy.). 


Soru  (Shrew). 

cirw$$ckkri$. 
ra$a(U6U). 

9eelop9  (Bhraw-Mok). 

Pawlt  lit. 

TmtM  i.~PijiimoaAftc 
VnmCBme), 

Ttin  iiw— JhotnoaABa 

MwMm  (Msrt«B}. 
Camta  (Etof ). 
Fnwrra  (Ur«t). 

//MTtM. 

rS^iCex). 

Tins  in^^Amrmnmrn  tfrnuuL 
Fkeem  (8«al). 
Tridtedkm  mmm\ 

OEoxn  IV.— Hamupiai.  akimaia 

DidelfkiM  {Ofommm), 
Daijmrm. 

P0t0rmu  (ihpt^rfmmm,  Of.) 

JtfocfopM  (Kaofwoo.) 

XmIa  ( Lipmnu.  Goldf.)  Pkammianem. 

wwf  (Wmalit). 

OEDxn  V. — Guess  (iodektia). 

(S^vmi). 
Mm$(BMi). 
BMampt  (Feiettt,  IDIf .). 

Ommgt  (Fmmdmlmma,  BajX 


). 


Carter  (Bmw). 

CM«(Qala«Piff). 

Oadxe  VL — EonCTATA. 
Tun  L— TAamoBASc 
J^vdJKMi  (Sloth). 

jir«rmcHMi  («omB). 

Tmtasiu 

Datffm  (Tatoa). 
OrfOtnpmt, 

Teim  ill.—] 


£dUAM  (Spteow 
OwmiAen^ndkm  ( /^ilj>  1 1,  Vmm\ 

OSDES  VIL — PACHTDCaitATA. 

PaMILT  I.— PK>»0«CtOtA»ft. 


(»D«a). 

PaMILT  llwi-4>>ll 


I  pACvia 


s«'(ncHr>. 

PkM^ckarMi^ 
Dtcttwht  iTecemy). 
AmapMUrimm  (fa«B). 


Hemx. 
FmimMktrimm  (fiwU). 
LtpkiUm  (iotril). 
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Family  ni.— flourao. 

OlDU  Vm BUIONANTIA. 

(Wtthoothonift.) 


CtmCDtmX 


(Honed.) 


Obdbk  DL — Cetacea. 
Family  i.—Bibbitoiodi. 

Famiit  II.— Common  Citacia. 


(Dolptoi). 


CuafF.   Facet,    S&^ IcktkgeUgff. 

Tbe  lecoDd  general  diTiiioD  of  OuTier  comprises 
(if  ■aftfjCTw  inimals  (see  Qmchohm),  the  third 
tke  vtin^oCeJ  tniinals  (see  EHtomowoy),  and  the 
(ioortk  the  rmdiaUd  animals  (see  Zoopkutet), — 
Ceanh  FleaiiDg's  Pkilomhjf  of  ZooUtgu  (2  vols., 
I£sV«sb,  1822),  and  Griffith^  Animai  Kingdom 
of  Cnirr,  with  addUUmal  DeicriptumSt  (London, 
1637,  ttKt^d  roll.,  8to.) 

ZOOPHTTE  (from  {m»,  animal,  and  fpv«f,  plant), 
ia  s  wider  sense,  comprises  the  five  dasses  of  ani- 
Bih  isdaded  by  CuTier  in  the  fourth  great  division 
of  tbe  soiBal  kingdom,  to  whidi  he  gives  the  name 
«^  fS^ti  animals,  from  their  ohen  ezhiMting  a 
nested  fbm  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  some  of  its 
ptrtL  We  have  described  the  general  characters 
of  tkis  fiviaon,  and  the  five  classes  of  which  it  con- 
■Bta,  ia  tbe  article  Aniwud,  They  are  termed  a^mi- 
ii^  («.  without,  «W««,  feeling)  by  Lamarck,  from 
t^  sD  being  destitute  of  organs  of  sense,  and 
eves  of  aerveSy  and  from  his  considering  their  mo- 
tioa  to  be  mere  automatic  phenomena,  not  accom- 
pnird  with  fieeling.  They  form  the  division  called 
aofkaU  (•,  without,  m^h,  head)  by  Latreille, 
ittm  \km  having  no  part  analogous  to  the  head  of 
ftc  wticalated  dasses.  In  a  narrower  sense,  tbe 
tni  if  ^»pljed  to  the  fourth  dass  of  this  division, 
«U  we  have  described  at  great  length  in  the 
ndrPo^ 

XOOTOMT.     See  Anatomy. 

ZOPTRUS ;  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who, 
ts  akaw  his  attachment  to  Darius,  the  son  of 
fi^vtaipes,  while  be  besieged  Babylon,  cut  off  his 
«n  tad  nose,  and  fled  to  the  enemy,  telling  them 
te  Is  had  received  such  treatment  from  his  royal 
M<r  becaose  he  had  advised  him  to  raise  the 
^■ic,  IS  the  dty  was  impregnable.  This  was 
wfitod  by  tbe  Babylonians ;  and  Zopyrus  was  ap- 

Cted  cMnmaDder  of  all  their  forces.  When  he 
Mdiy  gained  thdr  confidence,  he  betraved  the 
%Bte  t^B  bands  of  Darius,  for  which  he  was 
B»fiy  rewarded.  Darius  used  to  say  that  he  had 
"^  Wve  Zopyrus  not  mutilated  than  twenty 

.  MXDORF,  Battle  or;  the  bloodiest,  and 
''*  v^  tespecta,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
^^•te  eerea  years'  war,  fought  on  Aug.  25, 


1758,  between  the  Prussians  commanded  by  Pre- 
deric  the  Great,  and  the  Russians  under  general 
Fermour,  tbe  latter  50,000  men  strong,  the  former 
30,000.  Frederic  was  victorious.  The  Russians 
lost  towards  19,000  killed,  and  3000  taken  prison- 
ers; the  Prussians  10,000  killed.  Frederic  was 
obliged,  immediately  after,  to  hasten  to  Saxony. 

ZOROASTER,  or  ZERDUSHT;  the  distin- 
guished reformer  of  religion  in  Media,  whose  doc- 
trines also  spread  into  Persia.  There  are  no  cer- 
tain accounts  of  him :  his  history  is  mostly  enve- 
loped in  darkness.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he 
was  by  birth  a  Median,  and  lived  under  the  Median 
king  Gustasp,  who,  according  to  Hammer,  was  the 
same  as  Darius  Hystaspes,  but,  according  to  others, 
Cyaxares  1.  If  the  last  supposition  is  correct,  he 
lived  not  much  before  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The 
religion  introduced  by  him  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  new.  From  the  investigations 
of  Hammer,  it  would  appear  that  pure  fire-worship 
(in  which,  however,  the  fire  was  only  symbolical) 
was  the  oldest  religion  of  the  Bactro-Median  race ; 
and  from  this  the  worship  of  the  planets  sprung. 
Zoroaster  refined  this  fire-worship.  It  is  not 
settled  whether  his  improvements  were,  at  first, 
adopted  by  the  magi  only,  or  whether  they  were 
received  by  the  Medians  generally,  and  afterwards 
communicated  by  them  to  the  Persians,  their  con- 
querors.  The  bitter  supposition  has  much  in  its 
ravour,  particularly  the  drcumstance  that  the  Per- 
sians showed  a  great  readiness  to  adopt  foreign  re- 
ligions, which  may  have  arisen,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  their  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
Shortly  after  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster  had  spread  throughout  Persia. 

The  following  are  its  prindpal  doctrines : — Prom 
eternity  there  have  existed  two  beings,  Ormucdand 
Ahriman,  the  prindples  of  the  universe.  Ormuzd 
is  pure,  eternal  light,  the  original  source  of  all  per- 
fection. The  nature  of  Ahriman,  likewise  belonged 
originally  to  light;  and  so  far  he  was  goodf  but 
because  he  envied  the  light  of  Ormuzd,  he  obscured 
his  own,  became  an  enemy  of  Ormuzd,  and  the 
father  of  evil  and  of  all  bad  beings,  who  join  with 
him  in  a  contest  with  the  good.  Onnuzd  and  Ahri- 
man performed  the  work  of  creation  at  different 
epochs,  and  brought  into  existence  various  spedes 
of  beings.  Ormuzd  created,  by  his  living  word,  that 
is,  the  power  of  his  will,  the  conmiunity  of  good 
spirits — first,  six  immortal  spirits  of  light,  for  the 
service  of  his  throne  ( Amshaspand) ;  then  twenty- 
eight  subordinate  spirits,  representatives  of  the 
months  and  days ;  and,  at  last  a  multitude  of  human 
souls.  Ahriman  produced  a  number  of  bad  spirits, 
six  arch-devs,  spirits  of  darkness,  and  innumerable 
devs  of  lower  rank.  The  good  dwell  with  Ormuzd 
in  light.  Ahriman  lives  with  his  creatures  in  the 
kin^^om  of  darkness.  3000  years  Ormuzd  ruled 
alone ;  after  which  he  created  material  beings,  in 
their  various  degrees ;  at  last,  man,  and,  after  the 
labour,  celebrated  the  first  festival  of  creation  with 
the  good  spirits.  Again  he  ruled  in  this  world  of 
innocence  and  happiness  3000  years.  In  the  next 
period  of  equal  length,  begins  the  contest  between 
light  and  darkness,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  who,  in 
a  continual  struggle,  diride  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  The  following  3000  years  extend  and  con- 
firm the  power  of  Ahriman :  afterwards  his  power 
declines;  the  devs  sink  to  nothing;  their  former 
prince  does  homage  to  Ormuzd ;  the  bad  disappear. 
The  dead  arise ;  the  primitive  kingdom  of  happy 
souls,  under  the  government  of  Ormuzd,  returns. 
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Tbug  the  world  is  nmde  to  continue  12,000  yetrt. 
The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  play  a  part :  to  each 
is  assigned  a  thousand  years.  The  number  seven,  as 
presented  in  the  seven  amshaspands,  and  seven 
arch-devs,  including  Onnuzd  and  Ahriman,  refers  to 
the  planets.  The  subordinate  genii  of  the  material 
world  are  the  personified  parts  and  elements  of  na- 
ture. The  spirits  of  men  pass  through  a  state  of 
happiness  before  they  reach  the  body ;  and,  in  that 
heavenly  state,  contend  with  bad  spirits,  protect 
the  good  upon  earth,  and  are  reverenced  by  them. 
Men  themselves  are  either  the  servants  of  Onnuzd, 
through  wisdom  and  virtue,  or  the  slaves  of  Ahri- 
man  through  folly  and  vice.  The  former  pass,  after 
death,  over  the  bridge  Shinevad,  into  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  happy ;  the  latter  &U  into  helL  When 
Ahriman  is  conquered,  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
follows,  and  the  earth  is  adorned  for  the  residence 
of  the  virtuous. 

The  essential  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  are  found  in 
the  Zend'Aveita,  the  most  sacred  record  of  his  reli- 
gion. The  discovery  of  this  ancient  monument  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  did  not,  at  first,  receive  crecfit. 
He  left  Paris  in  17&5,  to  investigate  the  reUgion  of 
all  the  nations  of  Asia  not  professing  the  Moham- 
medan fiuth,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  India 
an  undertaking  which  he  successfully  executed  not- 
withstanding numerous  obstacles.  (See  Anquetil 
du  Perron,)  At  Surat,  he  obtained,  from  some 
learned  Persians,  a  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  in  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi  languages.  The 
latter  he  studied  himself,  and  translated  in  conjune 
tion  with  learned  natives,  the  Zend-Avesta  into  mo- 
dern Persian.  Having  returned  to  France,  he  gave 
to  the  library  in  Paris  the  manuscripts  whidi  he  had 
collected  in  India,  and  published  a  translation  of 
the  Zend-Avesta  into  the  French  language,  with 
notes.  The  celebrated  Orientalist,  Sir  William 
Jones,  expressed  himself  warmly  against  the  extra- 
ordinary account  of  Anquetil;  but  Kleuker,  the 
German  translator  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  has  combated 
the  doubts  entertained  on  the  subject  with  much 
force.  Late  inquiries  into  the  religions  of  anti- 
quity, particularly  those  which  relate  to  India,  have 
fllustrated  many  points  in  the  doctrines  of  Zoroas- 
ter. The  literary  treasures  which  the  celebrated 
linguist  Rask,  has  lately  brought  from  India,  pro- 
mise new  light,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Zeiu/-i!oesto.  (See  Zend-Avesta,)  But 
the  books  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  and  which  have  stood  in  high 
repute,  particularly  among  mystics,  and  students  of 
the  secret  sciences,  by  wMch  men  hoped  to  disco- 
ver the  philosopher's  stone,  are,  obviously,  forgeries 
of  a  later  period. 

ZRINYI,  OR  ZRINI,  Nicholas,  count  of;  gene- 
ral of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  L,  ban  of  Croatia, 
Dalnuitia,  and  Sclavonia,  a  modem  Leonidas,  was 
born  in  1518.  When  but  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  during  the  siege  of  Vien- 
na that  Charles  V.  gave  him  a  horse  and  gold  chain. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against 
John  of  Zapolya.  and  sultan  Suleyman  (Solinian). 
the  ally  of  Zapolya.  and  did  much  to  improve  light 
cavalry.  His  noble  figure,  his  vivacity,  liberality, 
and  strict  justice,  gained  him  the  love  of  his  soldiers 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  In  1542,  at  the  battle  of 
Pesth,  his  sudden  arrival  struck  dismay  into  the 
enemy,  and  decided  the  victory.  For  twelve  years 
be  defended  Croatia,  over  which  he  presided  as  ban, 
against  the  Turks,  and  repelled  them,  in  1502,  from 
Sxigeth.     The  greater  part  of  Hungary,  however, 


was  already  a  Turkish  pachaUc,  and  the  mtr* 
obb'ged  to  pay  tribute.    Soleyntt  tte  brnwlb 
was  desirous  of  taking  Siigvtb.  AdcinrtwIklAi 
vanguard  of  the  sultan  sustained,  at  flikks.  bm 
the  troops  of  Zrinyi,  excited  his  wratk.  TW  faMM 
grand  vixier.  Mehmed  Sokolowich,  s  ifB«ri^  ^ 
Croatia,  marched  with  65,000  mea,  U  tW  MUd 
of  Sogeth.     A  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  fudla 
Drave,  under  difllcurties  such  as  could  he  oiiiufc 
only  by  the  iron  will  of  the  Tarkuh  dHftt;  mi 
the  army  passed  over  the  river  betwcea  Aagvl  I 
and  9.    Zrinyi  collected  his  sokficrs,  2S00  b  s*. 
her.     They  swore— first  he  himself;  thes  cick  ai 
dier  to  his  captain,  and  then  all  (kc  csptafaH  tslii 
— to  die  for  their  faith,  their  enptror  mi  tkr 
country.     Szigeth  lies  between  two  riven,  m  ts  ■ 
island.     When  Zrinyi    mastered  bis  troop,  tin 
amounted  to  3000  men.     The  Torb  bosteiil 
day  and  night,  the  •<  old  dty,"  wtick  wm  U 
slightly  fortified.     The  besi^^  made  mmj  Itf^ 
sallies ;  but,  after  they  had  defended  tk  ffar. 
inch  by  inch,  and  repulsed  several  iMBsHi>  A17 
were  obliged  to  bum  it,  and  to  retreat  to  tk  **si* 
dty.**    The  Turks  now  raised  momh  of  svn, 
from  which  they  could  fire  over  the  wkle  dt} 
Zrinyi  made  every  effort  to  prerent  the  Ttrbfra 
fillij{g  np  the  fosse ;  but  they  were  too  ibbii" 
and  indefiitigable.  He  now  gave  np  the  "aevot^ 
to  the  flames,  and  threw  himself  into  the  e» 
The  fire  of  the  Turks  was  incessant,  aad  they  ^* 
also  active  in  excavating  ounea.    Zriaji  hi  m 
miners.     The  Hungarians  made  a  sally,  npakW 
the  Turks,  spiked  several  of  their  oanoas,  Wt  «£- 
fered  a  considerable  loss.     From  Augast  tf  to  S«^ 
tember  1,  seven  assaults,  or  more,  were  onde  do?* . 
but  the  Hungarians  always  drove  back  the  T«U 
hfany  proposals  for   capitulatioa   were  msie  w 
Zrinyi ;  but  he  rejected  them  all ;  and  rf«*  tW 
sultan's  threat  to  kill  his  son,  whom  tht  Tvti 
pretended  to  have  in  their  power,  coold  a^  ^T 
his  purpose.  Soliman,  exasperated  at  his  oWtiMn, 
offered  1000  gold  guilders  for  ZrmTs  heai,  vi 
finally  died  of  rage,  September  4.    Tbcfraairsfr 
kept  his  death  a  secret.     September  5,  the  Tsrb 
succeeded  in  burning  the  ooier  caatk.      Zni* 
retired  to  the  inner  works.     These,  however,  €•- 
tained  no  provision  nor  ammunilion     Oa  tk  3 
the  Turks  undertook  a  general  assauh      Tk  car 
ders  fell  even  into  the  apartmeots  of  the  *tmL\ 
The  castle  was  in  flamea.      Zrinyi  now  aspsiM 
his  followers,  and  said,  "  Remember  yoer  oalk  V« 
must  go  forth,  or  bum,  or  perish  with  hsifer.  Ui 
us  die  like  men.    Follow  me,  and 
Saying  this,  he  rushed  out :  his  own 
to  600,  followed.     He  received  two 
tinned  fighting  ontfl  a  third  ball  killed 
whole  garrison  shared  the  £rte  of  their 
The  Turks  thronged  into  the  bomivg  ostK 
Zrinyi  had  fired  trains  leading  to  the  powte  ck 
hers.     These  exploded  and  a  large  mamhtt  d 
enemy  perished.      Above  20,000  Tarks  had 
killed  or  died  of  sickness  daring  the  am-    T^ 
Turks  retamed  the  place  until  1689.     The  ap 
the  janixaries  fixed  the  head  of  Zrvji  before 
tent  of  the  sultan ;  but  it  waa  aftcrwarda  scad 
the  imperial  general  count  Salm.     The  teaiy 
the  Zrinyis  became  extinct  in  1702. 

ZUG,  the  smallest  of  the  HelTvtk  castaM.  U 
between  the  cantons  of  ZQddi,  Schwcstx,  L— n 
and  Aargau.  It  has  a  superficial  sreA  of  116  sfMl 
mile*,  and  contains  14,710  inhahstaate*  of  Oevmt 
origb,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


ZUIDERSEE-ZURICH. 
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hmtt,    Tbt  Iftke  batbet  the  foot  of  Ri^hi  on 
Mtfc;  behind  riiet  mount  Pilate;  ftnd«  in  tbe 


RgMiltits  nttonl  cbmractert,  it  may  be  divided 
iatotaidiftiBct  parts,  of  which  the  nortb  western 
ii  cMffved  of  fertile  TaUeyt,  aiid  the  south  eastern 
flfsBWitsiTwis  land,  in  which,  however,  none  of 
tk  umits  riie  above  an  elevation  of  6000  feet, 
aaltkteent  is  gentle.  A  considerable  part  of 
IkivfMtisoecopied  by  lakes  Zug  and  Egeri.  The 
iitilltfwfi  are  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the 
ktfiif  of  cattle,  and  the  cultivation  of  orchards. 
Tht  BMititiition  is  democratic,  the  supreme  power 
Wa|oercised  by  popular  representatives  in  differ- 
ed Mies.  Tbe  quota  of  the  canton  in  the  army 
if  tie  coBfedeiacy  is  250  men,  and  the  pecuniary 
OBdigcBt  1250  Swiss  francs.  The  chief  place  is 
Ue  tova  of  tbe  same  name,  with  2800  inhabitants, 
Sibb  Zug,  in  a  delightful  situation,  at  the  foot  of 
s  Mootain  of  the  same  name,  surrounded  by  fertile 
sndowi,  jvdards,  vineyards,  and  pretty  country 

■       the 

dis- 
tmee,  tbe  soowy  summits  of  tbe  Bernese  lips  are 
nt  towering  op  into  tbe  sky.  The  lake  is  about 
tmmlw  long  and  firom  two  to  three  wide. 

ZUIDBRSEE,  or  ZUIDERZEE  (L  e.  Strnth^ 
m);  m  talaad  sea  or  gulf  of  the  North  sea,  or 
tamo  eocao,  surrounded  chiefly  by  the  Dutch 
WVfiMes  of  Holland,  Overyssel,  and  Friesbmd.  Its 
InVtb  from  north  to  south,  b  about  80  miles ;  its 
traidtb  varies  from  15  to  SO;  superficial  area,  1200 
i^/mtmBa.  It  is  said  to  have  been,  in  remote 
ago,  a  lake,  until  tbe  barrier  on  the  north-west, 
MfBiftiBg  it  from  tbe  German  ocean,  was  swallowed 
sp  b;  Noe  inundation  of  the  sea.  This  opinion 
■  ceaficaed  by  tbe  positioa  of  the  islands  Tezel, 
^Utod,  lie.,  which,  with  intervening  shoals  and 
nsd  kaks,  sttU  form  a  kind  of  defence  against  the 
Mns.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam  is  carried  on  along 
tk  Zsyder-Zee,  tbe  entrance  to  which  is  at  tbe 
Tail  Tbe  communication  of  this  sea  with  tbe 
Itbi  of  Harlem  is  by  tbe  south,  the  inlet  on  the 
Wdsof  whiefa  Amsterdam  is  built.  In  so  level  a 
^Mitoy  there  are  lew  rivers  to  flow  into  this  sea : 
4f  those  that  do  so,  the  Yssel  b  the  largest.  The. 
OEtott  of  tbe  Zoyder-Zee  exposes  it  to  great  agita- 
te is  tempestuous  weather ;  yet,  on  proceeding 
Km  South  Holland  to  Friesland,  it  b  usual  to  sail 
■OMs  tbe  southern  part  of  it,  cdled  tbe  Lemmer, 
Mad  of  making  the  circuit  by  land.  Tbe  Y  is  a 
ptFof  tbe  Zuyder-Zee,  which  forms  tbe  connexion 
Mb  the  lake  of  Harlem,  and  of  which  a  part  b 
flAed  tbe  Pampus. 

2riK6LIDS.  SteZwu^H, 
^TLLICHAU,  a  town  in  the  government  of 
yricfort,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Branden- 
W|.  112  miles  from  Berlin,  17  miles  east  of  Cros- 
i|^l«.15^44'E.;  kl  52«8'N.,aleague  from 
4»  Oder,  has  4700  inhabitants,  an  academy,  an  or- 
jpt  Siylam,  and  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters. 
yiSdkoJs.)  It  was  formerly  a  thriving  town, 
l^gnaoy  manufactories  of  broadcloth,  large  quan- 
■Mflf  which  were  sent  into  Poknd,  Russia,  and 
Jg China;  bat  sinee  Russk  has  protected  the 
Am  — nafactures,  Ziillicbau  has  mudi  declined, 
w  *wttifscture  of  silk,  however,  has  in  some 
^■rt  supplied  the  pkce  of  that  of  doth.  On  the 
^j**!  if  the  Oder,  much  wine  b  made ;  but  its 


-^    . E  to  be  commended  than  the  industry 

vfttsritivators.    Tbe  town  belongs,  with  the 
S!lf  the  same  name  (300  square  miles,  with 
nts),  to  the  duchy  of  Crossen,  which. 


^  ■jrto  toBrandenburgb. 


Set  Wax  JPSffwrtM, 


ZUM8TEE0.  John  Rbdolphds,  a  German  c 
poser,  was  t>orn  in  1760,  m  Sachsenflor,  in  Wtirtem- 
berg,  and  educated  in  the  ducal  school  near  Stutt- 
gart, enjoyed  the  instruction  of  tbe  members  of  the 
ducal  chapel,  and,  when  yet  a  pupil,  composed 
several  operettas,  cantatas  and  songs  for  the  Rob- 
bers of  Schiller,  whose  friend  he  was.  He  was  then 
appointed  violoncellist  in  the  chapel  of  the  duke, 
and,  in  1792,  concert-master  and  director  of  tbe 
opera.  He  died  in  1802,  of  apoplexy.  Hb  songs  and 
glees  are  some  of  tbe  best  which  the  Germans  pos- 
sess.    He  also  composed  operas  and  a  mass,  &c 

ZURICH;  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded 
north  by  Schaffhausen,  north-east  and  east  by  Tbur- 
gau,  south-east  by  St  Gall,  south  by  Schweita 
and  Zug,  west  by  Aargau,  and  north-west  by  Ba- 
den (see  Switzerland)  ;  square  miles,  963;  popula- 
tion, 224,150.  Tbe  general  aspect  b  pleasant, 
abounding  in  hilb  and  valleys,  but  destitute  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  that  owrks  the  interior  and 
south  of  Switserland.  The  climate  b  mild,  and 
the  soil  b  tolerably  fertile,  and  well  cultivated. 
Rich  pastures  and  extensive  orchards  abound,  and, 
in  some  parts,  there  are  fine  tracts  of  wooded  coun- 
try. Com,  wine,  cattle,  butter  and  cheese  are 
some  of  the  principal  products.  The  manukctures 
are  considerable,  of  cotton,  silk  stuffii,  linen,  wool- 
len, and  leather.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Glermao 
origin,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  societies,  are 
Calvinists.  The  government,  which  was  aristo- 
cratico-democratic  in  its  administration,  was  new- 
modelled  in  1831.  The  legisktive  power  was  vest- 
ed in  a  great  council  of  212  members,  25  of  whom 
formed  an  executive  council,  and  court  of  final 
appeal. 

ZURICH;  a  dty  of  Switzerknd,  capital  of  tbe 
above  canton,  on  the  Limmat,  at  the  nortb  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  Ztirich,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
between  hilb,  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  Con- 
stance, fifty-five  north-east  of  Berne ;  Ion.  8®  32^ 
east;  kt.  47""  22'  north.  It  b  pleasantly  situated, 
fortified  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  tolerably  neat  said 
clean,  though  most  of  the  bouses  are  old-kshioned. 
It  has  four  Reformed  churches.  Its  public  build- 
ings are  not  remarkable,  but  the  scenery  around 
is  striking,  and  there  are  beautiful  promenades. 
There  are  numerous  private  gardens;  and  in  no 
place  in  Europe,  except  Haarlem,  b  more  attention 
paid  to  fine  flowers.  Having  tbe  advantage  of 
water  communication  by  means  of  its  lake  and 
river,  it  has  long  been  a  place  of  manukcture  and 
trade.  Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  leather,  and  silk, 
are  its  chief  manufiictures.  Few  places  of  the  size 
of  Ziirich  have  surpassed  it  in  the  cultivation  of 
literature.  For  five  centuries  it  has  been  a  town 
of  literary  distinction.  It  has  a  public  library  of 
40,000  volumes,  eoUeghm  humanitatis,  gymntuimm 
CaroHmtm,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one 
for  the  blind,  a  society  of  physics,  economics,  and 
natural  history,  a  military  school,  a  medical  semi- 
nary, and  various  other  institutions.  Natives, 
Conrad  Gesner,  Solomon  Gesner,  John  James  Ge^ 
ner,  J.  C.  Lavater,  Hirsel,  and  Pestaloizi.  Popu- 
ktion,  14,000.  Ziirich  has,  in  recent  times,  been 
the  theatre  of  some  interesting  politicii  events.  In 
the  vrar  carried  on  by  tbe  second  coalition  against 
tbe  French  republic  (1799),  Ziirich  beosme  an  im- 
portant point  in  tbe  militarv  operations.  On  the 
fourth  and  fifth  of  June,  the  archduke  Cbarlea 
gained  some  advantages  oVer  the  French  forces 
here,  and,  on  the  seventh,  occupied  Ziirich.  In 
August,  it  became  tbe  theatre  of  new  cooflicta; 
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and,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  Mmfcim 
defeated  here  the  allied  fbroee  of  Rtusia  and  Atu- 
tria,  and  compelled  them  to  evaeuaie  Switxerland. 

ZURICH ;  a  lake  of  Switierland,  extending,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  chiefly  through  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  but  partly  alto  between  thoee  of  Schweita 
and  St  OalL  It  b  divided  into  two  parte  by  the 
•trait  of  Rappenwyl,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over, 
croeeed  by  a  bridge.  In  other  placee,  the  breadth 
varies  to  nearly  nve  miles.  The  length  is  thirty 
miles.  This  lake,  vrithout  rivalling  that  of  Geneva 
in  its  sublime  scenery,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
being  surrounded  by  a  populous  and  well  cultivated 
country,  and  the  prospects  on  its  batiks  being  richly 
varied.  Behind  and  above  the  vine-covered  hills 
which  enclose  it,  loftier  summits  rise  gradually 
higher  and  higher,  till  the  eye  finally  rests  on  the 
glaciers  of  Glarus,  Schweitz,  and  the  Grisons.  The 
prospect  is  finest  from  the  lake  itself,  where,  as  you 
sail  along,  the  scene  is  ever  shifting  and  changing. 
Upon  the  little  island  of  Ufhau,  was  formerly  seen 
the  tomb  of  Von  Hutten,  who  died  here  in  1523. 

ZURLITE;  an  imperfectlv  described  mineral, 
found  in  Mount  Vesuvius,  with  calcareous  spar.  It 
occurs  in  rectangular  prisms,  or  in  botryoidal 
masses,  of  an  asparagus-green  colour.  It  yields  to 
the  knife,  but  emits  sparkles  with  steel.  Specific 
gravity,  3*274 ;  melts  with  borax  into  a  black  glass. 

ZURLO,  GiustpPB,  cooNT  ox ;  an  Italian  poli- 
tician, bom,  in  1759,  at  Naples.  In  1783,  when  an 
earthquake  had  devastated  many  parts  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  men  of  merit  were  wanted  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  provinces,  Zurlo  was  sent  into  Cala- 
bria. He  was  afterwards  made  judge,  and,  in  1798, 
was  invited  to  become  minister  of  finance ;  but  he 
declined  the  offer.  The  king,  however,  when  he 
fled  to  Sicily,  left  him  in  the  administration  of  the 
finances.  The  people,  entertaining  unfounded  sus- 
picions against  him,  seised  his  person,  and  destroyed 
his  house.  After  a  few  months,  when  the  roval 
government  was  re-established,  he  was  made  mmi- 
ster  of  finance.  The  country  was  inundated  with 
paper  money,  the  credit  of  the  government  destroyed, 
and  large  sums  wanted  to  meet  the  public  exigen- 
cies. Zurlo  re-established  the  finances,  and  refused 
the  rewards  offered  him  for  his  services,  saying  that 
he  had  always  found  himself  honoured  by  his  pov- 
erty. In  1803,  his  ministry  came  to  an  end.  He 
refused  every  offer  of  the  new  government,  until, 
in  1809,  Joseph  made  him  minister  of  justice.  He 
did  much  wiUiin  the  few  months  that  he  remained 
in  this  office ;  but  the  government,  wishing  to  give 
him  a  more  extended  sphere  of  action,  made  him 
minister  of  the  interior.  This  department  required 
an  entire  reorganisation.  Zurlo  took  the  best 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  menu- 
fixtures,  public  instruction,  the  fiine  arts,  finances, 
%c  He  also  put  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  at 
Averse,  on  an  excellent  footing.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  government,  he  accompanied  the 
queen  (madame  Murat)  to  Trieste,  where  he  sepa- 
rated from  her ;  fell  sick  in  Venice,  and,  during  his 
recovery,  made  a  translation  of  Anacreon,  which 
appeared  there  anonymously.  He  then  lived  for 
three  years  in  Rome,  and,  in  1818,  received  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Naples,  where  he  was  made  mini- 
ster of  the  interior  in  1820,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  attacks  of  fimatics,  lost  the  office  within  a  few 
months.  After  that  time,  he  lived  as  a  private 
man,  in  Naples,  where  he  died  m  182a 

ZURZACH:    a  small  town  in  the  canton  of 
Aargan,  in  Switxerland    with  800  inhabitants. 


thirty-three  miles  east  of  Basle.  Hweiiac 
dedicated  to  St  Veronica,  who  is  mii  te  km 
wrought  many  mirades  in  Zuras^  uA  to  Ibh 
been  buried  there ;  whence  it  bwcsaw  a  |ika  d 
pilgrimage  much  resorted  to  by  dsvoai  Csthihn 
(See  Venmiem.)  It  still  has  two  Mn  vkichtn. 
ginatedfrom  tlie  former  pilgrimages,  sed  sit  mtA 
frequented  by  German,  Italma,  aad  Frsach  tain 
ZUYDERSEE.  See  Zmdtnet, 
ZWEIBRUCKEN.  See  JDtw^JWk 
ZWINGLI,oa  (as  it  is  oltea  Tjliiiiii)IC 
INGLIDS,  ULaicH,  the  Swiss  refivMr,  aes  scsi- 
temporary  of  Luther,  and  was  bon  st  WiU»- 
hausen,  in  the  Swiss  county  of  Toggcahtfi,  Jo. 
1,1484.  Ulrichwasthethirdoffl«htMmeflk 
bailiffof  that  place.  He  studied  at  sa  ewl;  ipi  a 
Basle  and  Berne,  and  eontiaued  hit  itaAa  a 
Vienna,  where  he  occupied  himself  withiihilMSffcy. 


and  again  in  Basle,  where  he  devoted  1 
to  th^logy,  under  the  dircetioii  of  WyttsahiA  h 
1500,  Zwingli  became  parish  priest  at  Gknai,mf 
here  employed  his  time,  as  Luther  had  doas  ■  At 
Augustine  monastery  at  Eribrt,  m  tht  d^f^ 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  csfisi  At 
letters  of  Paul  m  the  original  GredL,  and  evsa  hasii 
them  by  heart— an  acquisition  which  sfluavh 
proved  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  paUic  tea* 
sions.  He  accompanied  the  forces  of  Okrasdaav 
the  campaigns  of  1512,  151S  and  1515, iaU» 
hardy,  in  the  cause  of  the  pope  agaiast  the  Pnwi 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  and  was  revsrM  fts 
this  service  by  the  grant  of  a  pension  frem  tkt  pip- 
In  1516,  he  became  preadiar  in  the  eoafmi  ^ 
Einsiedeln,  then  a  celebrated  pbee  of  pflfnmp 
Here  he  showed  a  spirit  fiur  in  advance  of  tht  ifv. 
raising  his  voice  not  only  sgatnet  the  cacii|*fli 
and  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  cbarch,  mi  is- 
fected  the  public  morals,  bat  evca  apiail tht^l- 
grimages  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  oi&mM^^ 
cdling  upon  the  bishops  of  Sioo  aad  Camima  u 


citing  suspicion,  that,  in  1518,  the  papsl  h^^ 
Pula,  gave  him  the  diploma  of  acolyte  chiflM  it 
the  holy  see.  He  was  not  loi«  after,  iavifeitf  t> 
ZQrich,  and  entered  on  his  oAce  of  pteathsr  is  tk 
cathedral,  Jan.  1,  1519,  with  a  ascoarse  ia  lAiAl 
he  decUred  himself  for  the  use  of  the  8<ii|*w»» 
their  genuine  fonn,  without  regard  to  the  procxM 
texts  and  lessons.  At  Zuri^  Zwia^  dcfivwi4  • 
series  of  sermons  on  the  Holv  Scriptans;  mi 
these  discourses,  with  those  acatast  error,  h^^^^ 
tion  and  vice,  laid  the  foun&tion  for  Us  hrtM 
work  of  reformatioo.  The  occatioa  whs^  nU 
him  forth  was  siasilar  to  that  which  had  siaad 
Luther.  In  1516,  Bemanfia  Sameoa,  a  frmatm 
monk  of  Milan,  appeared  in  Switzeriaad,  vitka 
intention  of  raising  nsoney  by  the  ssk  ^  "^ 
gences.  Zwingli,  who  was  then  pfeachinr  i 
Einsiedeln,  opposed  him  there,  aad  tUtrmmi 
in  Zflridi,  with  all  the  power  of  his  « 
and  brought  the  indulgences  into  so  ma 
that  Samson  was  not  even  pcfiuitted  te 
rich ;  and  the  bishop  of  Cooataaoc,  to  ^ 
vile  arts  of  the  monk  were  offeneiva, 
Zwingli  in  this  measure.  From  this  tims, 
gradually  went  forther  in  his  plana,  with  tibe  i 
bation  not  only  of  the  Zurichers,  b«t  of  the 
body  of  the  Swiss  in.  genersL  la  Zirkh,  has 
forms  were  so  for  prmnoted  by  the 
that,  in  1520,  a  decree  was  ' 
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tk  ftlj  Seriptwet  thoold  be  taoght  witboiit  ha- 

■M  iMHioBi.    In  1522,  the  reformitioii  was  ex- 

%eM  te  eitcnid  eeremoniet.      In  that  year, 

XaUl  wrote  hit  fint  work  againit  the  fiuts  of  the 

Am,  aad  began  the  study  of  Hebrew.     The 

An  if  promotion  which  he  receired  from  pope 

Una  YL  had  not  power  to  make  him  warer.  In 

UB^  the  gof  eminent  of  Zurich  in?ited  all  theolo- 

giai  to  ■  pabUe  confierenee  in  Zurich,  to  conrict, 

MfmAk,  Zwingli  of  an  error  in  doctrine.    About 

nindred  peraooa,  dergy  and  laymen,  were  pre- 

aot  at  Ait  disputation.      Zwingli  exhibited  hit 

tpMH  in  the  form  of  tixty-teTen  propositions, 

eUch  were  to  form  the  tubjectof  discussion ;  but  the 

Btyrtioniofthe  celebrated  John  Fsber,  afterwards 

Mop  of  Vienna,  appeared  so  unsatis&ctory  to  the 

■wiitiscji  of  Ziiridi,  that  they  adhered  still  more 

MDvsly  to  the  preachings  of  Z winglL     The  second 

,  in  which  Zwingli  urged  his  objections  to 

I  and  the  masa  with  such  force  that  the  for- 

Bw  were  soon  after  remored  from  the  churches, 

mi  tht  latter  abolished,  was  held,  in  the  same  year, 

is  tks  pfesence  of  nme  hundred  persons.    In  1524, 

Zvisgh  married  Anna  Beinhard,  a  widow,  and,  the 

■at  year,  puUiahed  his  Conmientary  on  true  and 

IJk  leiigion.     The  reformation  in  his  native  land 

as  BOW  fixed  upon  m  firm  base ;  and  he  continued 

the  work  with  andiminished  xeal,  warmly  supported 

byte  public  authority,  whidi  suppressed  the  men- 

diesst  orders,  required  all  questions  of  marriage  to 

be  Rttled  by  the  dnl  tribunals,  and  established  a 

Wttar  idflunistration  of  the  church  revenues.    In 

fcawri,  Zwingli  agreed  in  his  opinions  with  the 

Ommat  r efoimers ;    like    them  he  assumed  the 

KUe  SI  the  only  rule  of  fruth,  rejected  all  human 

■difiBM,  attacked  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the 

ckf0,  as  well  as  the  superstitions  they  had  coun- 

tfimeed,  and  aimed  to  restore  the  church  to  the 

n^idty  of  primitiTe  timet.     His  views  were 


on  tome  pointt  peculiar,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  real  presence,  and  on  some  less  important 
matters  relative  to  the  liturgy.  In  order  to  re- 
move this  wall  of  partition  from  between  the  two 
parties  which  adopted  the  new  doctrines,  a  meet- 
mg  between  the  Saxon  and  Swiss  reformers  was 
held  at  Marburg  (Oct.  1—3,  1529),  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  landgrave  of  Hesse. 
The  former  were  represented  by  Luther  and  Me- 
knchthon,  the  latter  by  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius. 
The  conference  was  oondocted  with  moderation, 
and  the  otherwise  violent  Luther  treated  Zwingli 
with  a  brotherly  kindness.  Although  a  complete 
union  was  not  efiected,  yet  a  convention  was  agreed 
upon,  the  thirteen  first  artideftof  which,  containing 
the  most  important  matters  of  religious  faith,  were 
recognised  by  both  parties;  and  the  fourteenth 
declared  that,  though  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  they  would 
conduct  towards  each  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity.  In  1531,  an  open  war  broke  out  between 
Zurich  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Catholic  cantons  of 
Lucerne,  Schweita,  Uri,  Underwalden  and  Zug  on 
the  other;  and  Zwingli  was  commanded  to  take 
the  field,  bearing  the  banner  of  the  canton,  which 
it  had  been  usual  for  an  ecclesiastic  to  support.  A 
battle  ensued  on  the  5th  October,  and  Zvangli  called 
upon  his  countrymen  **  to  trust  in  Ood."  But  the 
enemy  were  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  the 
Zuriehers,  and  under  better  officers :  the  latter  were 
therefore  defeated,  and  Zwingli  was  among  the 
slain.  The  reformed  church  afterwards  received 
frimi  the  hands  of  Calvin  its  present  organixation. 
—See  Hess,  Fie  de  ZwingU  (Paris,  1810),  and  Ro- 
termund.  Life  of  ZwingU  (in  German,  Bremen, 
1818]) — An  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Zii- 
rich  in  1819  teq.,  4  volt. ;  and  a  more*  complete 
one  hat  been  publithed  at  the  tame  place  more  re- 
cenUy  (1828  teq.). 
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CTWm  vticks  in  the  Supplement  wUch  bare  an  Italic  a  within  pareotbetes  after  the  catchword,  are  addOionai  to  aiticiM 
Id  the  body  of  the  Eoeydopedia  under  the  corresponding  titlet.  Where  the  articles  hare  no  sach  distinction,  they  are  to 
W  eonddered  as  in  th^aadves  new  and  entire.] 


ABANO— ABBOTT. 


ABAKO;  a  vOkge  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paiua,  oelebcmted  of  latQ  years  for  its  mud-baths, 
■ad  ioig  tgo  as  the  birth-pUce  of  the  celebrated 
phjddu  Abano,  who  takes  his  name  from  this  the 
pboe  of  Us  birth.  The  mud-baths  are  taken  out 
of  tke  hot  basins  in  which  they  are  found,  and  are 
Bothii^  Biore  than  warm  mud  richly  impregnated 
viA  soiphor  and  certain  other  salts,  especially  lime, 
aamoB  adt,  and  soda.  This  mud  is  applied  either 
ScsenOy  or  partially,  as  the  case  of  the  patient 
Diy  defnaod.  So  valuable  is  the  mud  considered, 
tkat  It  b  kept  afier  baring  been  used,  and  at  the 
oMdasum  of  the  aeason,  returned  to  the  hot  foun- 
tiiai,  where  it  is  left  till  the  ensuing  spring,  that 
it  atf  be  impregnated  anew  with  the  mineral  ?ir- 
toes  which  thiey  contain.  The  muds  on  being  taken 
sit  are  intensely  hot,  and  must  be  kneaded  or 
itirred  some  time  before  they  can  be  borne.  When 
^ipiied,  the  operation  very  much  resembles  taking 
>  itaoeo  cast.  They  retain  their  heat,  without 
BKh  sensible  diminution,  for  three  quarters  of  an 
kHT,  producing  the  appearance  of  a  slight  rubifa- 
oat  haTtog  been  applied  to  the  part,  and  produc- 
%  a  profuse  perspiration  from  the  whole  body,  a 
da^Qsition  wiuch  continues  more  particularly  in  the 
pat  to  which  they  hare  been  applied,  when  un- 
decked by  cold.  Hence  heat  is  considered  as  so 
OKatially  seconding  their  operations,  that  this 
vstsnng  place,  or  rather  mndding  place,  is  nearly 
terted  by  the  end  of  August.  The  baths,  though 
■inliiuLi  consdered  a  remedy  in  themselves,  are 
■Bit  feaerally  held  to  be  mere  auxiliaries  to  the 
wak,  and  nsoally  serve  only  as  a  prologue  and  in- 
le  to  the  dirty  performance,  they  being  sup- 
i  to  open  the  pores,  and  dispose  the  sldn  to 
SQseeptilHlity.  The  warm  sulphureous 
d  rand  baths  cannot  fail  of  being  powerful 
in  obstinate  rheumatic,  hepatic,  and  cu- 
tBisai  aflectioos  of  a  chronic  character ;  and  those 
^l^kbov  mder  these  affections,  and  can  find  no 
?~it  hfloie  bj  warm  sulphureous  baths,  and  the 
*jg*l  nse  of  the  Harrowgate,  Mo&t,  or  the 
'^'■qd  nlphureoas  waters,  may  perchance  find 


relief  from  the  mud-baths  of  Abano.  These  springs 
and  muds  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Peter  de  Abano. 

ABANO,  Peter  de.  a  celebrated  physician,  was 
bom  at  Abano,  near  Padua,  in  the  year  1250.  Ailer 
studying  Greek  at  Constantinople,  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  medicine  and 
philosophy.  Before  returning  to  his  native  land, 
he  visited  England  and  Scotland.  In  1S02,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Padua,  but  he 
soon  relinquished  it,  and  went  to  practise  physic  at 
Bologna,  where  his  reputation  rose  very  high.  The 
philosophical  studies  and  the  liberal  sentiments  of 
Abano,  however,  drew  upon  him  the  notice  of  the 
inquisition.  In  1306,  he  was  denounced  before  the 
inquisitorial  tribunal,  as  guilty  of  necromancy  and 
divination.  He  was,  however,  by  the  powerful 
intercession  of  his  friends,  freed  from  these  charges, 
but  not  long  after,  he  was  again  dragged  before  the 
inquisition,  and  accused  of  the  more  popular  crimes 
of  heresy  and  atheism.  The  health  and  spirits  of 
Abano  sunk  under  this  persecution,  and  death  re- 
scued him  from  the  grasp  of  his  enemies,  in  1315. 
As  the  only  display  remaining  of  .their  impotent 
fury,  the  inquisition  burned  his  effigy  in  the  market 
place  at  Padua.  The  principal  work  of  Abano  is 
entitled,  Conciliator  diffkrentiarum  phihsophorum 
et  precijnte  Medicorum,  which  was  first  published 
at  Venice  in  1471,  and  though  it  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  is  now  scarce.  He  wrote  a  variety 
of  other  works,  particularly  three  on  Astrology, 
which  science  was  a  &vourite  study  of  Abano's. 

ABBOTT,  Chables,  Lord  Tenterden,  an 
eminent  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  queen's 
bench,  was  bom  at  Canterbury  on  the  7th  Oct. 
1762.  His  education  commenced  at  the  free  gram- 
mar school  of  that  city,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Oidbrd,  where  he  soon  obtained  both  a  fellow- 
ship and  tutorship.  The  tutorship  was  in  the 
fiimily  of  Mr  Justice  Buller,  by  whom  he  was  advised 
to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  law,  with  an  encourag- 
bg  prediction  that  he  would  rise  high  in  that  pro- 
fession.   He  accordingly  entered  at  &e  Inner  Tem. 
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pie,  where  he  applied  himielf  with  the  utmott  aui- 
duity  to  the  ecqairemeiit  of  legal  knowledge.  On 
being  ealled  to  the  bar  in  1796,  he  joined  the  Ox- 
ford  circuit,  and  loon  became  extensively  employed 
as  a  counsel,  his  income  averaging,  before  he  was 
raised  to  the  bench,  about  £10,000  a  year.  In 
1816,  through  the  influence  of  lord  Ellenborougfa, 
he  was  appointed  a  puisne  judge  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and,  next  year,  was  raised  to  the 
court  of  long's  bench,  on  which  occasion  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  November,  1818, 
by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  he  became 
lord  chief  justice.  The  nomination  was  fully 
justified  by  the  acute  judgment  and  deep  legal 
learning  which  he  displayed  in  his  high  office.  Few 
judges  have  decided  so  much  and  so  well,  and  his 
rulings  have  been  rarely  reversed.  In  1827,  he  was 
created  baron  Tenterden,  of  Hendon,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  His  last  appearance  on  the  bench 
was  on  the  26th  of  October,  1832,  bein^  the  second 
day  of  the  trial  of  the  magistrates  of  BnstoL  After 
he  returned  home  on  that  day,  he  was  unable  again 
to  leave  it,  being  seized  with  an  illness,  whidi  car- 
ried  him  off  on  the  4th  November,  1832.  Lord 
Tenterden  married  in  1795,  a  daughter  of  John 
Lagier  Lamotte,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  As  a  legislator,  his  lordship 
introduced  into  the  house  of  lords  several  usefiU 
and  important  bills,  which  have  become  the  law  of 
the  land.    In  1802,  his  lordship  (then  Mr  Abbott) 

Sublished  **A  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to 
lerchant  Ships  and  Seamen,**  whidi  is  the  standard 
work  on  the  sulijeet,  and  has  gone  through  several 
editions. 

ABERCROMBY,  Sir  Ralph,  (a.)  Sir  Ralph 
was  born  in  1734,  not  1738,  as  stated  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia. His  son  James,  late  one  of  the  members 
of  parliament  for  the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  and  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  was  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age in  1839,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Dunfermline. 
One  of  his  grandsons  is  member  for  Stirlingshire. 

ABERDEEN,  (a).  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Encyclopedia,  less  space  was  allowed  for  local 
topography  than  was  afterwards  found  could  be 
afforded.  Aberdeen,  accordingly,  standing  early  on 
the  list,  was  treated  in  a  merely  summary  manner. 
We  are  glad  at  the  opportunity  the  Supplement 
gives  of  entering  more  into  details  regarding  this  an- 
cient and  important  seat  of  learning  and  commerce. 
Aberdeen  is  the  third  dty  in  fixe  and  population 
in  Scotland.  Under  this  name  we  include  New 
Aberdeen  and  Old  Aberdeen ;  the  latter  a  dty  in 
the  strict  sensetof  the  term,  from  its  having  been 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  the  former,  though  onlv  a 
royal  burgh,  being  generally  described  as  a  dty,  owing 
to  its  popaUtion  and  opulence.  They  are  bounded  by 
the  river  Dee  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Don  on  the 
north ;  New  Aberdeen  lying  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Dee,  and  Old  Aberdeen  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Don.  The  lat  of  Aberdeen  is  57*"  8'  57''.  8  N.; 
and  the  km.  2<*  5^  40^.  7  W.;  the  distance  from 
Edinburgh  bv  the  nearest  route,  through  Fife  and 
Dundee,  b  about  109  miles.  The  town  is  entered 
from  the  south  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches  built 
across  the  Dee.  This  bridge,  the  building  of  which 
was  commenced  by  bishop  Elphinstone,  was  finished 
by  bishop  Dunbar  in  1527.  It  is  reckoned  one  of ' 
the  finest  bridges  in  the  kingdom ;  and  a  proposal 
is  just  now  before  the  town  coundl,  to  lay  out  < 
a  sum  between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds  in  { 
widening  it  after  a  plan  whidi  will  preserve  the  i 
old  elevation,  and  all  the  tablets  and  shields  on  the  | 


buttresses.  The  population  of  i 
the  whole  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  by  the  tmmm  id 
1831,  was  32,912;  while  that  of  Old  Aher^Mi, 
induding  the  parish  of  Old  Machar,  was  25«MC. 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  ISjOOO  om  th* 
whole  population  since  the  census  of  1831.  Thtn 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  next  cemm  will  tkmr 
an  equally  great  increase  oo  the  poptUatioa  of  MSI 
Commeree,  Mamtfaetnre^  4c. — The  cnaHMvei 
and  manu&ctures  of  Aberdieen  arc  cxtcMv*  mi. 
thriving.  It  is  calculated  that  about  ten  ikomami 
individuab  are  emploved  in  the  manafaftociea  in  md. 
around  the  otj.  The  principal  artadcs  of  mamm- 
fiKture  are  cotton,  linen,  worried,  carpetnip.  t 
vas,  thread  and  paper.  Several  large  iron  fmmk 
have  been  established  here,  and  iliiiilwiildip.  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent  The  salmnn  Chii  ■ 
prosecuted  in  the  bay,  and  in  the  rivers  0«e  svtf 
Don.  In  the  year  1836,  the  herTing4iihcr7.  wW* 
promises  to  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  dty,  m 
commenced  at  Aberdeen.  In  order  to  mmcomnm 
the  trade,  bounties  were  given  by  the  magi•tniB^ 
and  the  harbour  trustees  exempted  the  hoato  fraa 
the  payment  of  shore-dues.  The  fisM^g  ia  wmm 
considered  to  be  established.  The 
portations  of  Aberdeen  are  wheat  and  iov. 
flax,  cotton,  lime  and  coals ;  while  the  chief  iipMii 
are  oats,  manufactured  cotton,  wool  and  flax«  ^nm^ 
stone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  cattle;  fr«A 
salmon  and  white  fish.  Part  of  the  prisuat  t^ 
harbour  of  Aberdeen  is  about  to  be  cosvcrtod  iaes 
a  wet  dock,  according  to  a  plan  laid  dow«  hf  Iftr 
James  Walker,  dvil  engineer,  the  i  iiiwtiea  af 
which,  it  is  calculated,  will  cost  iBSJBKXy.  TW 
dock  will  be  capable  of  containing  240  iisnh  af 
300  tons  burthen.  The  scheme  hM  asct  wvth  thv 
general  approbation  of  the  shipowners,  ■Mrcftan* 
and  manu&cturers  of  Aberdeen.  From  the  hartsar 
there  is  a  canal,  completed  ia  1807,  whirh  rmm 
north-west  to  Inverury,  a  distance  oif  HMtv  the* 
eighteen  miles.  On  the  Oirdlene«,  a  little  t*  chr 
south  of  the  entrance  to  the  barboar.  i«  a  fifW- 
hoose,  which  was  first  lighted  up  in  1633.  Tar 
shipping  of  Aberdeen  has  increased  of  late  yaan. 
The  number  of  vessels  now  bekmgiag  to  tW  pmx 
ii  185,  of  which  ten  are  steamers ;  tW  immm^  ti 
these  vessels  is  31,063;  the  tonnage  of  then  Mir 
bdng  4479  tons.  Three  of  these  itf— iis  mA  ha> 
tween  Aberdeen  and  London ;  one  of  thcas  saus 
between  Aberdeen  and  Hull ;  while  then  aw  ftw 
on  the  passage  between  Aberdeen  and  Lcitli.  Ae- 
gular  conveyance  by  steamers  is  also  keptf  hetwisa 
Aberdeen  and  Cromarty  and  lavcmeaa^  snd  CmtW 
nesa,  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Beaides  the  tn*a« 
vessels  which  we  have  enumerated,  there  are  tw 
tug  steamers  employed  in  drawing  isasils  mm  tW 
harbour.  Amongst  other  contemplated  impsun 
meats  iti  the  dty,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  jmmt 
stock  company  has  been  set  oo  fool  far  the  ftrpmm 
of  opening  up  a  new  and  improved  acms  fraa  tk» 
harbour  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  Alo^g  wttk 
this  scheme,  the  company  contemplate  the  nut  m 
of  a  great  central  puUic  market  on  the  west  siAr  ca 
the  New  Street. 

Mmticipal  Government,  licThe  naaadfal  a^ 
fairs  of  Aberdeen  are  under  the  maaagcaaaat  •#  a 
Provost,  four  Bailies,  a  dean  of  g«ild«  a 
and  twdve  coundllors.     The  maiiidpal 
tion  of  Old  Aberdeen  consists  of  the  saa 
of  members,  but  has  no  dean  of  fuikL     la  Weh 
dties  there  are  seven  in«ir[ 
harbour  works  are  managed  by  a  board  of  I 
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eooyitiif  of  the  town  council,  Ave  trustees  elected 
b;  Ik  W^esses,  and  one  by  the  incorporated  trades. 
The  wridiBg,  cleaning  and  lighting  of  the  town, 
lie  ufothe  control  of  a  board  of  commissioners 
of  vUcb  tke  ProTOst,  the  dean  of  guild,  the  city 
trmonr  lad  the  convener  of  the  incorporated 
trsda  ire  tx-offido  members,  and  other  eighteen 
raOBiMBen  are  elected  by  the  rate  payers.  Aber- 
deea  a  better  supplied  with  excellent  water  than 
isf  hfge  dty  in  Scotland.  The  act  of  parliament 
£ar  roBi;  the  assessment  for  supplying  the  town 
witi  vtrer  from  the  Dee  was  passea  in  1829,  and 
ktcafierred  immense  benefit  on  the  population. 

CktriMe  InstUutions Among  the  benevolent 

tak  cbritahle  institutions  of  Aberdeen  may  be 
cBfstiooed  in  the  first  place,  Robert  Gordon*8  hoe- 
pitd  is  which  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  boys  are  at 
prcHst  Biaintimed  and  educated^^  their  instruction 
«alnaog,  besides  the  more  ordinary  branches, 
FVeicI,  ^wing  and  music  The  building  itself  is 
oee  of  the  most  ornamental  in  Aberdeen.  Another 
haip(til,onaless  extensive  scale,  educates  fifty  boys ; 
ntf  the  girls*  hospital  now  contains  forty  inmates. 
A  lev  hospital  for  girls  has  also  just  been  erected 
•U  endowed  at  the  west  side  of  the  town  by  a 
Wsefoleatlady.  A  house  of  refuge  was  established 
kffr  is  1836.  The  new  lunatic  asylum  was  built 
is  1919,  m  a  beautiful  and  retired  situation  at  a 
htik^itsoce  firom  the  town.  The  new  infirmary 
a  i«it  coopleted  and  is  a  very  fine  structure.  In 
cosanioB  with  it  there  is  a  general  dispensary  for 
forttUsf  medicines  to  the  poor  gratis ;  and  there 
k  tftotkcr  nmiUr  institution  in  a  populous  district 
of  tbe  town,  and  two  others  in  the  parish  of  Old 
Nachsr.  The  benevolent  institutions  and  associa- 
tioof  in  Aberdeen  are  indeed  so  numerous  that  we 
btrc  not  ipace  even  to  notice  their  names.  Besides 
t^  wbidi  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  an 
mttttttioo  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
lad  tbere  is  soon  to  be  an  hospital  for  the  relief  of 
tW  blisd,  to  be  boilt  and  endowed  from  funds  be- 
Sheathed  teveral  years  ago,  by  a  Miss  Cruickehank. 
A  pabUe  soap  kitchen  has  for  many  years  been 
*^*^  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  seasons  of  dis- 
tT«%  tod  a  building  to  be  permanently  used  for 
tiis  purpose  has  just  been  completed.  There  are 
^•Hlee  s  dothing  society,  a  society  for  educating 
t^ckildreii  of  the  poor,  and  a  number  of  other 
>*er  charitable  associations,  all  managed  with  the 
F'steit  economy  and  prudence.  Measures  are  now 
ta^ogresi  for  establishing  an  hospital  for  orphans, 
fr«  twMb  left  for  this  purpose  by  Mr  Shaw,  a 
■vc^t  in  Abei^een.  Old  Aberdeen  has  an 
^ovttl&rfive  decayed  maiden  daughters,  and  five 
■w»  of  burgesaes.  One  of  these  women  is  ap- 
PpBted  goremess,  the  founder  of  the  hospital  in 
»  deed  of  endoMrment,  which  is  a  very  curious 
^^^nent,  most  ungallantly  observing  that  "  it  is 
■po«We  to  keep  order  and  regularity  among  ten 
IJ^eSteicept  one  of  them  have  a  superiority  over 
w  Kit.*  The  old  town  possesses  another  very  an- 
^  inftitntion-.the  bead  house,  as  it  is  called — 
M  in  1531  by  bishop  Gavin  Dunbar,  an  amiable 
P^iit,  diitiaguished  for  his  munificence  and  good 
**^  In  tins  hospital,  the  benevolent  founder  in- 
^■Wtbat  twelve  old  men  should  be  maintained,  in 
•■•fftttthey  might  say  their  prayers  without  mo- 
**^tt.  At  present  twenty-one  old  men  receive 
^Mt*  of  six  or  seven  pounds  each  from  the  en- 

y^^^ — There  are  in  Aberdeen,  including  the 
P"*H)f  St  Nicholas  and  Old  Macbar  thirteen 


parish  churches.  Two  other  churches  in  connexion 
with  the  establishment  have  recently  been  erec- 
ted, and  there  is  besides  a  chapel  for  seamen  in 
a  convenient  situation  near  the  quay,  in  which  ser- 
vice is  performed  by  clergymen  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  parish  church  of  Old  Macbar  is  the 
nave  of  the  ancient  cathedral,*  and  is  a  magnificent 
old  building.  The  East  and  South  churches  are 
new  buildings,  erected  on  the  site  of  former  churches, 
and  are  both  fine  gothic  structures.  The  North 
church  is  a  capacious  building,  of  a  recent  date,  and  of 
a  Grecian  kind  of  architecture.  Grey-friars  church 
is  the  only  place  of  worship  now  standing  in  Aber- 
deen, which  once  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Besides  the  churches  of  the  establishment,  there 
are  three  chapels  belonging  to  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  one  in  connexion  with  the  original  Seceders, 
and  another  with  the  original  Burghers.  There  are 
two  Scottish  Episcopalian  chapels,  and  one  Indepen- 
dent chapel,  in  which  the  worship  is  conducted 
after  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  an  elegant  chapel  here, 
erected  by  the  present  clergyman,  Mr  Gordon,  about 
the  year  1804.  There  are  four  congregations  of 
Independents ;  two  Baptist  congregations,  a  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  one  congregation  of 
the  Relief  church.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the 
society  of  Friends  have  a  meeting-house  here ;  and 
that  there  are  besides  a  congregation  of  Unitarians, 
another  of  Glassites,  and  another  of  Irvingites. 

Colleges,  Schools,  &c — Of  seminaries  of  edu- 
cation, Aberdeen  has  a  very  fair  proportion.  It 
is  well  known  that  it  is  the  seat  of  two  univer- 
sities, an  honour  of  which  no  other  city  in  Europe 
can  boast.  King's  college  and  university  in  Old 
Aberdeen,  was  founded  in  the  year  1500.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  students  from  the  northern 
counties,  who  are  attracted  to  it  by  the  numerous 
endowments,  called  bursaries,  which  it  possesses. 
Its  library  is  extensive  and  valuable.  Marischal 
college  in  New  Aberdeen  was  founded  in  1593  by 
George  Earl  Marischal.  The  original  buildings  are 
heavy  and  inelegant ;  but  a  splendid  new  college, 
after  a  design  by  a  native  architect  of  eminence,  is 
now  erecting  in  their  place.  The  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  buildings  was  laid  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1837»  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
The  funds  for  this  erection  are  a  grant  from  govern- 
ment of  £15,000  with  accumulated  interest  of  two 
or  three  thousand  pounds  more,  and  subscriptions 
which  now  amount  to  £7»500,  of  which  the  town 
council  gave  a  subscription  of  £1000.  The 
senatus  of  Marischal  college  consists  of  a  chan- 
cellor (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  a  rector  (Lord 
Brougham)  a  dean  of  faculty  (Mr  Bannernum,  M.P.^ 
a  principal,  and  nine  professors.  The  sessions,  both 
at  King's  college  and  Marischal  college,  commence 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  close  at  the  end 
of  March.  The  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen  con- 
tains five  classes,  the  two  highest  of  which  are 
taught  by  the  rector.  Formerly  Latin  was  the 
only  study  in  this  seminary,  but  the  present  rector, 
Dr  Melvin,  in  the  year  1826  commenced  giving  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  Greek,  and  in  the  year 
1835,  the  roasters,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
town  council,  the  patrons  of  the  school,  intro- 
duced history,  geography  and  arithmetic  into  the 
curriculum.  All  the  classes  at  this  school  are  well 
attended.  There  are  also,  under  the  charge  of  the 
magistrates,  two  English  schools,  a  writing  school 
and  a  mathematical  school,  besides  a  large  semi- 
nary for  educating  four  hundred  boys  and  girls, 
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erected  from  funds  bequeathed  by  Dr  Bell  of 
Madras.  In  Old  Aberdeen  there  is  dso  a  school  on 
Dr  Bell's  system,  under  the  patronage  of  the  coun- 
cil there.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  parish  churches  and  a  num- 
ber of  seminaries  conducted  by  prirate  teachers. 
The  incorporated  trades  have  a  school  for  the 
children  of  their  freemen.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  a  large  and  elegant  school,  the  building  of 
which  was  finished  in  1833.  As  several  of  the 
schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  magistrates  are 
not  considered  to  be  sufficiently  commodious  and 
elegant,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  the  year  1836,  by 
the  town  council,  to  procure  an  act  of  parliament 
for  appropriating  the  existing  surplus  of  a  fund 
which  had  been  left  by  a  Sir  Alexander  Hay  in  the 
year  1605  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  bridge 
of  Don,  (a  structure  erected  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century)  and  appljring  it  to  the  building 
of  new  and  enla^d  schools  in  Aberdeen.  This 
scheme  was  strongly  opposed  by  those  who  thought 
that  in  no  case  can  mortified  fiinds  be  diverted  from 
the  original  purpose  of  the  donor;  and  the  bill, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  exertions  in  its  favour 
on  the  part  of  provost  James  Blaikie,  then  chief 
magistrate,  and  Mr  Bannerman,  the  representati?e 
for  the  city,  was  eventually  lost,  having  been  twice 
throu^  out  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  fund  left  by 
Sir  Alexander  Hay,  had,  by  profitable  investment 
and  prudent  management  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates, increased  so  much  beyond  what  was  required 
for  fulfilling  the  intention  of  the  donor — the  up- 
holding of  the  ancient  bridge — that  from  the  sur- 
plus, a  new  and  elegant  granite  bridge,  with  five 
arches,  was  erected  over  the  Don  to  the  east  of  the 
old  bridge  in  the  year  1829. 

Literary  SoeietieM Though  the  inhabitants  of 

Aberdeen  do  not  jrield  to  those  of  any  other  town 
in  Britain  in  learning,  there  are  not  many  literary 
or  scientific  associations  here.  A  mechanics'  insti- 
tution  has  been  established  since  the  year  1824.  It 
has  a  library  consisting  chiefly  of  scientific  works, 
and  lectures  on  science  and  literature  are  delivered 
to  the  members  during  the  winter  half  of  the  year. 
The  artists'  society,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
is  patron,  was  established  in  1827.  We  do  not 
know  we  are  justified  in  reckoning  as  a  scientific 
institution,  a  phrenological  society,  which  has  ex- 
isted since  the  year  1836,  and  is  possessed  of  a 
library  and  a  collection  of  casts ;  but  of  its  pro- 
ceedings little  is  knovm  to  the  uninitiated,  owing 
to  the  peculiarly  unobtrusive  manner  in  which  it 
pursues  its  labours.  We  may  here  add  that  there 
are  three  weekly  newspapers  in  Aberdeen,  the 
Journal,  the  Herald,  and  the  ConttituHonal,  all  of 
which  are  conducted  with  considerable  ability.  The 
Journal,  which  was  commenced  in  1748,  is  the  oldest 
ncMTspaper  north  of  the  Forth,  and  has  a  very  large 
circulation.  Its  principles  are  moderately  conser- 
vative. The  Herald  is  a  whig  paper,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional is  conservative,  and  especially  devoted 
to  the  defiance  of  the  church. 

PmbHc  Bmldinfft Amongst  the  prindpal  public 

buildings  in  Aberdeen,  besides  those  to  which  we 
have  sHuded  in  speaking  of  the  institutions  and 
churches,  are—the  county  rooms  in  Union  Street, 
founded  in  1820;  the  surgeons*  hall  in  King  Street, 
and  the  advocates'  hall,  which  is  just  completed, 
in  Tnion  Street.  The  barracks  are  erected  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  a  fine  airy  situation  on  the  east  side  of 
the   town.     There  is  a  military   hospital  on  the 


Heading  Hill,  the  aodent  pbee  of  rxcc«tMm»  «Wi 
is  separated  from  the  Castle  HUl  by  a  strrct  rvaabv 
in  the  hollow,  and  over  which  ao  dcysat  east  aas 
bridge  is  about  to  bt  erected.  TW  tolboeth  ■ 
Castle  Street  is  an  ancient  boildiag  tbe  fro«t  of  whici 
was  rebuilt  of  granite  in  the  year  182Q.  U  hat  «■ 
one  side  the  town  house,  the  appcaraaea  of  wkci 
is  disfigured  by  the  shops  which  occupy  tW  gra«d 
floor,  and  on  the  other  the  new  inn,  which  n  » 

Proposed  to  take  down,  for  the  porpeae  ol*  cstct- 
ig  a  splendid  building  for  the  North  of  Scsc 
land  bank  and  the   North  of  Scotland  ipifaaii 
office.      The  croas  in  Castle  Street  is  a  tmrnm 
old  building  of  a  hexagonal  €orm.     It  was  crartf4 
in  place  of  a  more  ancient  cross  in  tbc  year  I6R^ 
but  has  since  been  altered  for  the  worae«  mmi  A  n 
just  now  profaned  by  being  used  as  a  cmtk  oAn 
Around  the  upper  part  are  busts  io  alto  rdirva  m 
the  royal  family  of  Stuart.     The  eo«irt  koaaa,  « 
the  back  of  the  tolbooth,  was  finished  ib  18X01  mi 
the  new  jail  which  adjoins  it,  in  1891.     7^  hn4». 
well  is  a  very  large  building,  situated  oa  tW  wnt 
side  of  the  town,  near  the  entrance  by  Vniam  Strvrt. 
In  the  line  of  Union  Street,  a  splendid  graaitc  hnri^ 
of  a  single  arch  of  130  feet  span,  u  throww  ow  • 
large  hollow,  through  which  the  Denbura     mti  w^ 
the  river  Dee,  as  some  English  writers 
suppose — runs  into  the  hsirbour.     The  atl 
or  public  reading-room  is  situated  at  the  mbC  «w 
of  Castle  Street.     The  theatre  in  Harisriiri  Stnr:. 
which  was  finished  and  opened  in  1766,  as  a  wm 
building,  though  not  so  large  as  might  be  < 
considering  the  siie  of  the  dty.     The  Al 
bank  is  a  handsome  building  at  the  head  of  J 
Street.     Aberdeen,  besides  branch  baakss  | 
three  native  banks,  the  oldest  of  whick  is  th* 
Aberdeen  bank,  estaUished  in  1767.      There  wi 
two  native  insurance  companies,  both  of  whk^  arv 
understood  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condJfMm.     TW 
principal  inns  in  Aberdeen,  are  the  Royal  hotel.  tW 
Union  hotel,  and  the  Aberdeen  hotel,  all  in  CaMn 
Street,  and  the  new  inn  in  Castle  Street.    Thcrvarv 
just  now  seventeen  coaches  whi<^  start  daily  hmm 
Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh, Inverness  and  nthir  sTKi— ■ 
Having  briefly  noticed  the  statistica  of  AWiitaa^ 
we  may  add,  that  its  antiquity  b  not  ilispouJ  W 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  that  its  identity  with 
the  Devanhaofthe  Romans  has  been  made  out  ~~ 
students  from  the  Highlands  who  AoA  to  I 
college,  are  unanimously  agreed   that  the 
Aberdeen  is  Gaelic,  which  is  the 
might  be  expected  from  them ;  but  frooi  i 
ancient  forms  in  which  the  word  has 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  corufUisas  <f  thia 
Celtic  etymology.     With  regard  to  the  < 
to  have  been  granted  to  Aberdeea  by  I 
antiquaries  are  much  disposed  to  dishdfevc' 
either  it,  or  the  monarch  who  gets  the  cre&t  a« 
bestowing  it,  ever  existed.      The  int  auth— i  ■-- 
notices  of  Aberdeen  begin  about  the  year  ILM, 
when  king  David  I.  removed  the  sea  of  the  haAoip 
of  Mortlach  to  this  dty.     About  the  yaar  1IT»  «« 
1179,  Aberdeen  received  a  charter — in  aQ  pnibm^ 
bility  iU  first— from  king  Willtaas  the  lioa«  m^^ 
had  a  particular  favour  for  this  city.    Snhao^HvA 
chartera  from  the  Scottish  mooarehs  < 
extended  its  privileges;  in  1366,  it  was  i 
the  second  dtv  in  Scotland  in  the 
roll;   it  was  frequently  visited  by  the  hia^i  c^l 
Scotland,  and  has  at  aU  times  be«i  distiirawshi  ml 
for  its  loyalty.     It  is  now  one  of  the  moat  ttf— uh   . 
ing  dties  in  Great  Britain. 
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ABIB6A?EKNT ;  a  town  in  Monmouthshire, 
^tlMt  nt^d  00  the  confluence  of  the  riven  Usk 
■ad  GtrcBj,  142  milet  west  from  London,  and  14 
WHtk-wdt  from  Monmouth.  The  Derry,  one  of 
tbc  Uh  vUch  fottain  the  pyramidal  hill  called  the 
SofvLeiCnset  ibore  the  town,  which  is  huilt  in 
M»  imgihr  manner,  but  is  pleasantly  interspersed 
•ttk  bco.  On  an  eminence  near  the  south  end 
•re  Oefuosof  the  castle,  which  was  founded  soon 
aAer  tie  Conquest,  by  Hameline  de  Balun,  or  Bala- 
doi,  OK  of  whose  descendants  founded  here  a  priory 
for  Besedictioe  monks,  of  which  some  vestiges  also 
cxiiL  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  recently 
reiiaR, '» t  spacious  structure  in  the  Norman  style 
cf  tftkttcctare,  snd  contains  several  very  ancient 
owiiBcnti.  Its  choir  remains  in  its  original  state, 
vnh  rodely  carved  oaken  stalls.  The  Baptists, 
Ufpendents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman 
C&tklics,  bave  each  chapels  here. 

Tbe  principal  trade  of  this  place  is  in  wool.  In 
tk  Tidoity  are  numerous  iron  works.  Aberga- 
tcMi  ii  the  thoroughfisre  from  the  west  of  Wales 
to  Bith.  Bristol,  and  Gloucestershire;  and  the 
KooooBtifhlre  and  Brecon  canal,  which  passes 
wnks  s  mile  of  the  town,  adds  greatly  to  its  faci- 
Hiiei  for  trade.  Abergavenny  castle  confers  the 
taJe  of  csrl  on  the  &mily  of  Neville.  Within  half 
«  Kile  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
caop;  sad  it  Lloyndhu  ia  a  mineral  spring,  said  to 
be  oif  terriee  in  scorbutic  complaints.  Population 
oftUtownia  1831,  4230. 

iBl!lGDON;  a  market-town  in  Berkshire, 
CnfUsd,  BtBSted  at  the  influx  of  the  Ock  into  the 
Tl«ac«,  55f  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  London.  It 
ewiifu  of  Kveral  well-built  streets,  which  termi- 
<atc  is  a  ipsdoas  area,  in  which  the  market  is  held ; 
ttd  ia  the  centre  of  this  area  is  the  market-house, 
«  kudsooe  structure  of  curious  workmanship,  with 
s  Wfe  hall  shove,  io  which  the  summer  assizes  are 
hdd,  tad  other  public  business  done.  The  most 
<«iaid(fible  saanofactures  of  the  town  are  canvass, 
*ckiBf  ,  and  laiWcloth.  The  principal  trade  is  that  of 
B^ltiaf.  Market-davs,  Monday  for  com,  and  Friday 
f«  vtides  of  general  consumption.  There  are  two 
pvah  churches,  and  several  chapels  for  dissenters ; 
alviercral  hospitals  and  alms-houses,  and  a  free 
pwssr-idiool,  founded  in  1563,  by  John  Royse, 
fe  the  cdoeation  of  63  boys.  Before  the  reform- 
^  Ahiagdoo  returned  one  member  to  parliament, 
■i'  it  ftOl  retains  that  privilege.  Population  in 
l*«l.4»6;  in  1831,  5259. 

ABSENTEEISM.  The  effect  of  the  non-re- 
■^  of  landholders  upon  their  estates,  or,  as 
ft  ii  coaprehensively  styled  in  one  word,  absentee" 
*K  a  a  ituestioB  upon  which  there  has  been  some 
^eace  of  opinion  among  economists.  Mr 
V^^oHedi,  on  his  examination  before  a  committee 
'^  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  that  it  is  of  no 
'**<1«ace  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  coun- 
^l^  Cor  instance,  Ireland,  whether  the  land- 
^^  *peDd  their  incomes  at  home  or  abroad, 
"kcaaiked  whether  "the  population  of  a  country 
'^^  tot  be  benefited  by  the  expenditure  at  home 
^tCBtaia  portion  of  the  rent,  which  if  the  land- 
*jj«  were  an  absentee,  would  be  expended 
••■^''  he  replied ;  •*  No,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
•••dhe  benefited  in  the  least.  If  you  have  a 
'*'*■*  nine  laid  out  against  Irish  commodities 
*"  '^Me  eaae,  you  will  have  a  certain  value  laid 
**  jpn*  them  in  the  other.  The  cattle  raised 
^tthekaJboWer  are  either  exported  to  England 
*  *^  *f  it  home.     If  they  are  exported,  the 


landlord  will  obtain  an  equivalent  for  them  in 
English  commodities ;  if  they  are  not,  he  will  ob- 
tain an  equivalent  for  them  in  Irish  commodities; 
so  that  in  both  cases  the  landlord  lives  on  the  cat* 
tie,  or  on  the  value  of  the  cattle,  and  whether  he 
lives  in  Ireland  or  in  England,  there  is  obviously 
just  the  very  same  amount  of  commodities  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  subsist  upon.*' 

The  fallacv  of  this  argument  is  so  apparent,  that 
it  has  been  almost  universally  rejected  in  England. 
It  is,  indeed,  too  plain  to  admit  of  question,  that  if 
the  products  imported  from  Ireland  in  payment  of  the 
rent  of  absentee  landholders  reward  the  labour  of  a 
hundred  thousand  English  workmen,  they  would, — 
had  they  been  consumed  at  home, — have  afforded  em- 
ployment to  a  hundred  thousand  Irishmen,  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained  it,  and  have  conferred 
an  economical  benefit  equal  to  the  profits  of  their 
labour,  upon  Ireland.  The  non-residence  of  the 
Irish  proprietors  compels  the  Irish  labourers  to 
emigrate  in  swarms  to  England,  to  find  the  employ- 
ment which  they  cannot  obtain  at  home. 

Mr  Senior  rejects  the  doctrine  of  M'CuUoch,  as 
stated  by  himself,  but  admits  it  with  a  qualification. 
When  the  non-resident  proprietor  receives  his  in- 
come in  agricultural  produce^  his  absence  is  a  dis- 
advantage, but  when  he  receives  it  in  manufactures 
the  case  is  otherwise.  If  an  English  landholder 
resides  in  France,  and  his  rents  are  remitted  to  him 
in  British  manufactures,  his  income,  says  Mr  Senior, 
though  finally  spent  abroad,  is  nevertheless  first 
spent  at  home,  and  the  only  effect  of  his  non-resid- 
ence is  that  he  gives  employment  to  one  description 
of  workmen  instead  of  another.  *  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  distinction  is  wholly  futile,  and 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whatever  to  the  com- 
munity, in  what  form  the  income  of  an  absent  pro- 
prietor is  remitted  to  him.  If  it  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  to  receive  it  in  manufactured  articles 
than  in  agricultural  produce  or  specie,  it  must  be 
because  there  is  a  profitable  trade  carried  on  in  such 
articles  between  the  country  where  he  resides  and 
that  in  which  his  estates  are  situated.  This  trade 
employs  of  course  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  and 
the  investment  in  it  of  an  additional  amount  for  the 
purpose  of  making  remittances,  would  only  displace 
an  equal  amount  that  had  been  invested  before. 
The  effect  would  be,  not  as  Mr  Senior  supposes,  to 
employ  one  set  of  workmen  instead  of  another,  but 
to  throw  out  of  employment  one  set  of  workmen 
instead  of  another ;  and  the  general  result, — as  far 
as  the  community  is  affected, — would  be  in  both 
cases  precisely  the  same. 

ABSORPTION.  AU  bodies,  fluid  and  soUd, 
possess  the  property  of  absorbing  gases  and  vapours 
into  their  pores,  without  changing  their  state  of 
aggregation,  and  without  forming  with  them  true 
chemiod  compounds.  In  the  case  of  solids,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  absorption  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  takes  place,  are  modified  by  the  dryness  and 
porosity  of  the  substance,  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure and  temperature,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  o( 
the  gas  or  vapour.  The  more  dense  a  piece  of 
charcoal  is,  or  the  smaller  its  pores,  the  greater  are 
its  absorbent  powers ;  this  is  true  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  A  piece  of  box-wood  charcoal  has  been 
found,  by  experiment,  to  absorb  within  its  pores, 
Ammoniara]  gas  .  .       90  timaa  its  Tolome. 
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It  U  to  be  reoMukfd  that  the  gases  wbich  are  ab- 
»orbed  bj  charcoal  in  greatest  abundance,  are  thote 
most  easily  leduced  to  tbe  liquid  state  by  cold 
and  pressure.  For  rapours,  which  differ  from 
gases  only  in  respect  ot  ease  of  liquefaction,  are 
taken  ap  by  charcoal  and  other  porous  bodies 
with  the  greatest  readiness.  The  power  which 
charcoal  has  long  been  known  to  possess,  of  absorb- 
ing odours,  is  accounted  for  by  iu  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  property  of  condensing  in  its 
pores,  rapours  and  gases.  It  renders  sulphar 
waters,  for  example,  sweet,  by  ab<^orbing  the  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  gas  to  which  these  waters  are 
indebted  for  their  odour. 

A  circumstance  of  great  importance,  as  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  and  gunpowder, 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  present  subject. 
Charcoal  permitted  to  lie  together  in  quantity,  is 
observed  to  become  hot,  and  if  left  to  itself,  to  take 
fire.  Many  serious  fires  and  accidents  have  arisen 
from  this  cause.  The  most  probable  explanation  is, 
that  the  charcoal  condenses  within  its  pores,  atmos- 
phericair,  by  which  process  much  beat  is  developed, 
which  accumulates,  by  virtue  of  the  non-conducting 
powers  of  charcoal  for  heat,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
set  the  mass  on  fire.  PUtinam  sponge,  or  platinum 
in  a  finely  divided  state,  possesses  extraordinary 
powers  of  absorbing  gases,  particularly  oxygen.  If 
the  platinum  sponge  has  been  purified  by  long  boiling 
with  water,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  brought  into  the  air,  it  absorbs  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  with  so  great  rapidity,  and  so  much  beat 
is  evolved,  as  to  make  the  mass  red-hot.  Spongy 
platinum  well  prepared  can  absorb  700  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen.  Liquids  likewise  absorb  gases 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  above  cases  of  absorp> 
tion  by  solids.  The  volume  of  water  at  64^  Fahr. 
dissolves 
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In  the  atmospheric  air  dissolved  by  water,  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  its  ingredients  are  ditferent 
from  the  proportions  in  atmospheric  air  itself;  there 
b  more  of  oxygen. 

The  phenomena  of  the  absorption  of  gases  and 
vapours  are  generallv  referred  for  explanation  to  a 
power  in  bodies  analogous  to  capillary  attraction, 
and  the  gases  are  supposed  to  be  condensed  on  tbe 
surfaces  lining  the  pores.  The  idea  of  a  chemical 
affinity  acting  in  these  cases  cannot  be  admitted ; 
the  gas  is  not  intimately  united  with  the  minutest 
particles  of  the  body  in  a  chemical  manner,  but  has 
merely  attached  itself  mechanically,  in  a  way  it 
must  be  confessed  as  yet  peculiar  to  these  cases,  to 
the  extensive  surfitce  afforded  by  the  state  of 
porosity.  The  density  of  the  gas  in  this  state  must 
be  very  great ;  in  the  case  of  oxygen  gas,  condensed 
by  platinum  sponge,  for  instance,  the  oxygen  must 
exist  therein  in  a  state  approaching,  if  not  amount- 
ing to,  the  solid  state. 

ACIDIMETRY  means  the  testing  of  acids 
with  reference  to  their  strength  and  purity.  This 
is  a  process  of  great  importance  in  the  chemical 
arts,  and  is  especially  applied  to  the  three  mineral 
acids,  sulphuric,  muriatic  and  nitric  The  specific 
gravity  of  these  acids  is  greater  than  that  of  water, 
and  the  rate  of  increase  of  specific  gravity  is  in 
their  case  a  precise  indication  of  a  correspond iiiK 
increase  in  the  content  in  real  add,  and  tables 
have  been  constructed  which  give  at  once  the 
content  in  real  add  at  different  specific  gravities. 
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The  instnunent  io  use  by  the 
glass  hydrometer.  Tbe  svlplivrte 
vitriol  of  commeree,  should* have  a  specific  ipsm 
of  1*85,  or  mark  170  on  TwadMs  bydramtif 
(See  HydnmeUr  sappleacat.)  Tbe  gr«ate«t  w^teU 
gravity  of  tbe  muriatic  add,  or  spirit  of  salt  ^  cb» 
merce,  is  1*20,  or 40  on  Tw>ddersias>i  —  1 1 1;  a» 
more  generally  sold  at  90  o«  Twddrf,  «r  tl* 
specific  gravity.  Nitric  add  or  a^oa  lortsa  tm  W 
had  of  spedfic  gravity  1-54,  or  106  on  Twi<tL  br 
single  aqua  fortia  in  commerce  staads  o«Sy  it  m 
Twaddel.  Another  and  anore  eorreet  aadr  ^  cr 
mating  the  real  content  in  add  of  tb«  tmmmm^^ 
artides,  is  by  means  of  alkabct  of  knoww  stmr-A 
or  hj  means  of  eakareoos  spar  ia  tbe  caaa  tf  tv 
muriatic  and  nitric  adds.  The  larger  tW  ^aHsri 
of  alkali  any  add  can  neatralise,  tbe  gitattr  a  t* 
amount  of  real  add ;  and  tbe  greater  tk*  amaas 
of  calcareous  spar,  or  caiboaate  of  liaM,  <iwslssi 
the  stronger  the  add  subjected  to  t^  teaL  H- 
alkali  used  u  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ao^  as 
the  means  of  ascertaining  tbe  precise  lima  r 
neutrality  is  litmvs  or  turmeric  paper.  TW  ifs^ 
gravity  of  acetic  add  does  not  sdlTord  a  sarv  oinm 
of  its  strength,  and  recourse  mast  be  ka4  t»  Ik 
more  rigid  chemical  tests. 

The  sulphuric  add  of  comaierce  gcacnlly  esi. 
tains  a  minute  quantity  of  nitroas  aod,  a  aabrtma 
which  is  exceedingly  bortfal  ia  naay  spsiaii^s  a 
dydng,  but  most  particularly  ia  tbe  Jiaiaiffi  ^ 
indigo.     The  presence  of  the  nitroas  ad4  ■  «•> 
pharic  add  is  tested  by  pouring  apoa  tW  bMvr  a 
a  tube  a  solution  of  copperas  or  snlpbate  af  *« 
Tbe  impuritv  is  detected   by  tba  two  stHk-a^ 
together  a  deep  red  colour  after  tba  lafar  ^  s 
second  or  two.     The  muriatic  acid  of  cnmmmnt  a 
tested  for  its  content  in  snlpharic  aod;  b;  a  wv 
tion  of  muriate  of  barytes ;  a  white  putspa—  a 
tbe  indication  of  the  imparity.     Mariatir  arid  mm 
further  contain  sulphurous  acid;  wbic^  a  dstartod 
by  adding  to  tbe  suspected  add  so«e  pcatarUanM 
of  tin,  generally  called  crystals  of  tia«  sad  t^0% 
diluting  with  water ;  there  is  a  browa  rrvdaam  4 
the  add  tested  contained  solpbaroas  and.      TW 
nitric  and  of  commerce  is  tested  fbr 
in  the  same  way  as  muriatic  add ;  and  iar 
add  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  (a)  U  a 
operation  which  was  introduced  into 
thsn  a  century  ago,  and  baa  for 
been  practised  in  China  aod  Japaa.  It 
introdudog  one  or  more  needles  of  a 
and  shape,  into  any  diseased  part, 
there  is  swelling  and  pain.  It  bas 
in  chronic  rheumatisms,  aad 
rheumatism,  unaccompaased  by  beat, 
lumbago,  nervous  and  coavalsiveaftctioaa. 
contusions,  uterine  pains,  btccop,aad  byitavirsL  la  at 
cases  where  a  watery  fluid  b  lodgad  aadcr  tW  ««n 
or  among  the  cellular  sabetaace,  or  the  tena  af  ffti 
outer  layer  of  musdes,  ampuacture  may  be  wmi^Ammi 
with  advantage. 

There  is  a  spedes  of  acapaactare  ia  wfcsA  tfei 
operation  is  assodated  with  galvaaism  tm 
dty,  under  the  naaie  of  tbe  electro,  «r 
puncture,  which  bas  ia 
with  good  effects. 

It  is  about  seventeen  years 
tvas revived;  but  notwithstawfiagitsatfc— ts^^-t 
eood  effects  in  numerous  cases,  it  b  aow  m^m^m  \ 
the  wane,  and  quickly  sinking  into  that  shaa.  ^  ^ 
in  which  for  more  than  a  century  it  faiaa^    *ji    h 
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(MMtd.  Acupmietore  hms  been  employed  to  a  con- 
•idenbic  mtent,  and  with  a  good  share  of  success, 
in  tb<  Xaith  Hospital,  Dublin,  under  the  direction 
of  Pn  Gmres  aod  Stokes.  We  shall  quote  a  case 
of  Mutics  treated  on  this  plan,  by  the  direction  of 
tic  fmmtt  of  these  physicians. 

"Oseaf  the  most  commonly  employed  agents," 
ttji  Or  Gnrei,  **  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  scia- 
U(a»  ii  Ksposcture,  and  of  this  it  is  necessary  to 
aj  nactking,  as  there  are  many  and  decided  proofs 
of  it%  eficKy,  in  giring  not  only  temporary,  but 
ilw  pffnsoeot  relieC     Persons  who  hare  recdyed 
bcseft  from  scuponctare,  hare  been  always  noticed 
u)  hkv  lader  the  affection  in  the  chronic  stage ; 
lev,  if  aay,  ksTing  derired  any  advantage  from  it 
via  tbdr  symptoms  were  acute,  and  when  there 
VM  Mfcre  psin  and  tenderness  along  the  course  of 
(k  KTres.    Ton  are  not,  however,  to  be  deterred 
frw  coploying  it  in  chronic  cases  by  the  existence 
i  indenem  along  the  course  of  the  nerves ;  and 
^M  sboaM  impress  on  your  minds  that  it  is  in  all 
eaa  dcterving  of  trial,  where  the  disease  has  been 
ef  cooadonble  duration.    A  common  sewing  needle, 
bested  red-hot,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  with 
t  kad  of  iesling  wax,  will  answer  the  purpose 
nork  better  than  the  needles  which  are  sold,  and 
ailed  seaponcture  needles."     "  The  reason  of  heat- 
bg  the  needle,"  says  Dr  Stokes,  "  is  to  take  the' 
toDper  oat  of  the  needles,  by  holding  them  in  a  can- 
dle, aod  then  letting  them  cool  gradually.     The  next 
thug  tt  to  (^ace  a  head,  which  ^vill  remain  firm  on 
tht  lecdle,  tad  for  this  purpose  you  place  a  smalf 
portion  of  thread  throngb  the  eye,  and  then  cover 
tt  with  s  bit  of  melted  sealing  wax.     Having  thus 
formed  the  head,  you  sharpen  its  point  and  polish 
It  bjr  the  eoery  pincushion,  and  the  sharper  it  is  the 
Wtier." 

**  I  remember  a  case  of  chronic  sciatica,"  observes 
Dr  GriTca,  "  which  came  under  my  notice  several 
jnriigo;  the  patient  was  very  much  reduced;  he 
VH  fpau  lame  and  greatly  weakened ;  he  had  been 
t^rotfb  France,  and  remained  at  Barege  for  a  con- 
adcnible  time,  without  any  benefit ;  his  sufferings 
**re  very  great,  and  broke  down  his  constitution 
(aaaderably.  On  hii  return  to  this  country,  he 
QBolted  me,  and  I  advised  the  application  of  the 
vtdJei.  After  the  third  application  the  pain  was 
KBored,  the  lameness  also  rapidly  diminished,  and 
•  the  ipaee  of  a  fortnight  he  was  quite  well,  and 
viat  is  very  remarkable,  continues  so  ever  since." 
^hi()pT  a  result  as  this  is,  however,  seldom  met 
*^  Chronic  cases  of  sciatica,  in  general,  give  a 
pat  deal  of  trouble,  and  frequently  disappoint  the 
^  directed  efforts  of  medical  skill. 

Kespcctiag  the  use  of  the  electro  or  galvanic 
|<Detaration  in  a  case  of  paralysis,  **  it  has  lately 
heea  proposed,"  says  Dr  S.  '*  to  employ  the  stimu- 
^  flf  electricity  and  galvanism  in  a  different  way, 
%  tfntautting  it  directly  to  the  muscles'  of  the 
I'Kted  Hfflbs,  by  means  of  needles,  which  are  to  be 
^Bt«d  into  different  parts  of  paralysed  extremi- 
^  isd  which  are  intended  to  act  as  conductors 
^ttaaaaitting  the  galvanic  influence.  This  has 
^tomtdt^  electro  or  galvanic  puncturation, 
•d  faem  an  excellent  mode  of  applying  the  sti- 
*^  of  galvaaiam.  The  mode  of  preparing  the 
*«*«i  baa  been  already  described,  and  there  is 
^'^^mare  simple  than  to  introduce  them. 

^^Waig  the  point  of  the  needle  perpendicularly 
"  ^  fart,  you  press  it  downwards  in  a  slanting 
^''B^MB,  iBiig,  at  the  same  time,  a  rotatory  motion, 
''^  <h«(iBiy  pua  it  in.     When  you  have  pierced 


the  skin  and  fascia  there  is  no  difficulty  in  introduc- 
ing it  into  the  muscular  fibres.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  needles  must  be  regulated  according  to 
circumstances.  You  then  proceed  to  send  the  gal- 
vinic  fluid  to  the  part,  and  for  this  purpose  the  best 
mode  is  to  employ  a  small  galvanic  battery,  with  a 
limited  number  of  plates.  If  you  have  plates  of 
from  one  to  two  or  three  square  inches,  you  will 
find  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  these  in  a  state 
of  ordinary  action,  will  be  quite  suflScient,  particu- 
larly in  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  It 
is  a  curious  fiu:t  that  the  intensity  of  the  shock  is 
increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  means  of 
the  needles.  A  battery  which,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, would  not  communicate  any  shock,  will,  when 
used  with  the  needles,  give  a  violent  one,  and  com- 
municate such  a  stimulus  to  the  nerves  as  will  throw 
the  whole  limb  into  violent  spasms,  and  cause  a 
copious  perspiration  to  break  out  over  the  body.  I 
have  seen  (continues  Dr  Stokes),  very  good  effects 
from  a  feeble  battery  iu  this  way,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  this  b  the  result  of  the  direct  transmis- 
sion of  the  galvanic  influence  to  the  muscular  fibres. 
In  most  cases  a  perspiration  is  brought  on,  the  limb 
convulsed,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body  is  thrown 
into  spasms." 

Dr  EUiston  of  the  London  University,  who  has 
devoted  a  considerable  share  of  attention  to  this 
branch  of  therapeutics,  prefers  the  following  mode 
of  performing  the  operation.  **  The  spot  being  se- 
lected, usually  the  seat  of  the  pain,  or  when  any 
circumstances  forbid  this,  the  adjacent  parts,  the 
operator  having  stretched  the  skin  Mrith  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  pierces  it  per- 
pendicularly Mrith  a  gentle  pressure,  and  the  body 
of  the  needle  is  advanced  by  means  of  a  semi-rota- 
tory motion,  in  opposite  directions,  till  it  has  pene- 
trated to  the  required  depth,  and  this  is  repeated 
till  the  desired  number  is  introduced.  Their  with- 
drawal is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of  a  forceps, 
but  it  will  be  better  to  vrithdraw  them  by  the  same 
motion  with  which  they  were  introduced,  as  the 
skin  is  painfully  elevated  by  their  direct  and  forci- 
ble retraction:  possibly  also,  by  the  latter  mode, 
the  point  of  the  needle  might  be  broken  off  if  it 
were  not  well  tempered.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
needles  is  not  followed  by  hemorrhage ;  but  some- 
times a  single  drop  of  blood  oozes  from  the  punc- 
ture. In  penetrating,  the  needle  often  meets  with 
variable  degrees  of  resistance,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  parts  through  which  it  passes.  The 
Japanese  and  Chinese  allow  the  needles  to  remain 
only  while  the  patient  makes  thirty  respirations. 
M.  Cloquet  states,  that  he  derived  the  most  marked 
benefit  in  cases  where  he  caused  them  to  be  kept 
in  several  days,  and  this  accords  with  our  own  ex- 
perience. It  is  true,  the  pain  may  cease  instantan- 
eously on  the  introduction  of  the  first  needle,  but 
we  observe  this  by  far  more  frequently  after  the 
needles  have  been  in  some  time :  indeed,  so  satis- 
fied are  we  on  this  point,  that  we  prefer  a  single 
needle  remaining  for  sometime  in  the  part  to  several 
introduced  and  withdrawn  speedily.  But  there  is 
yet  no  general  rule  as  to  the  time  which  the  needles 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain." 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  one  of  those  complaints  in 
which  acupuncture  is  perhaps  roost  frequently  suc- 
cessful, and  it  appears  that,  in  proportion  t6  the 
length  of  time  the  rheumatic  affection  has  existed, 
should  be  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  needles 
remain  in  the  part. 

There  is  another  clasa  of  cases  in  which  the  ope- 
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ration  of  acopiuctare  might  be  employed  by  any  io- 
teiligent  person,  or  even  by  the  patient,  and  thete 
are  anaiareout,  or  watery  swelling  of  the  legs,  and 
of  the  parts  of  generation  in  the  male,  where,  from 
a  Tariety  of  causes,  these  tender  parts  are  often  dis- 
tended to  an  immense  sise  with  a  clear  watery  fluid. 
In  either  of  these  cases  a  few  punctures  with  a 
common  needle  often  reduce  the  swelling,  and  very 
materially  assist  the  other  means  employed  in  the 
case. 

Before  concluding  this  article  we  again  recur  to 
the  subject  of  galyanic  puncturation,  and  its  effects 
in  paralysis. 

**  With  respect  to  oar  experience  of  the  Talue  of 
this  mode  of  employing  electricity  (observes  Dr 
Stokes),  I  have  to  remark,  that  if  galvanism  or 
electricity  can  be  of  any  use  to  paralysed  limbs, 
this  b  one  of  the  best  modes  in  which  it  can  be 
applied.  The  apparatus  is  simple,  can  be  prepared 
in  a  moment,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  state  of 
the  weather,  like  the  ordinary  electrical  machines. 
There  is  another  advantage  also,  it  is  not  so  likely 
to  excite  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  patient.  We 
have  employed  it  in  several  rheumatic  and  paralytic 
cases  in  the  Meath  hospital,  but  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  say,  that  deddc^d  benefit  has  accrued 
from  it  to  the  wutjority  of  the  patients  on  whom  it 
has  been  tried.  This  b  more  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  paralytic  patients ;  in  the  rheumatic  cases 
we  have  fouud  it  more  benefidal.  We  have  had, 
however,  dbtinct  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  its  value 
in  one  case  of  paralysb  of  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
which  had  all  the  characters  of  that  described  as 
resulting  from  an  affection  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves.  This  patient  had  been  for  a  long  time  la- 
bouring under  an  affection  of  one  side  of  his  face, 
and  had  used  a  variety  of  remedies.  Those  princi- 
pally employed  were  stimulating  liniments,  and  the 
internal  use  of  strychnine,  from  which  be  derived 
some  slight  benefit,  but  the  application  of  the  gal- 
vanic duid  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  wras  fol- 
lowed by  decided  and  rapid  improvement.  Indeed 
from  the  time  it  was  first  applied,  the  patient  re- 
covered rapidly,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  all  the 
deformity  of  face  disappeared.*' 

From  these  facts  and  circumstances,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  adduced,  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  very  ancient  operation  of  acupuncture 
entirely  thrown  aside,  because  it  fiuls  in  many  cases, 
and  does  not  cure  every  disease  for  which  it  has 
been  prescribed.  The  modus  operandi  of  acupunc- 
ture, it  is  difficult,  nay,  perhaps  impossible,  satisfac- 
torily to  explain,  and  it  will  yet  require  much  close 
observation  aitd  attention  to  those  cases  in  which  it 
b  employed  to  arrive  at  even  anything  like  an  ap- 
proach to  truth  on  the  subject.  This  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  patient,  so 
that  under  its  application  the  disease  has  been  re- 
moved, but  to  the  professional  man,  and  indeed  to 
every  inquiring  mind,  it  is  always  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  darkness  should  envelope  the  rationale 
of  a  process  by  which  so  much  good  is  effected,  and 
that  we  should  still  be  shut  up  to  act  in  so  very 
many  cases  on  empirical  principles.  **  The  effects 
of  acupuncture,"  says  Dr  Elliotson,  **  are  not  de- 
duceable  from  counter  stimulation,  for  they  are 
sometimes  most  remarkable  when  such  stimulation 
has  Been  scarcely  felt ;  not  from  electrical  agency, 
for  they  are  eqiMlly  produced  when  the  needles  em- 
ployed are  of  gold  or  silver ;  nor  from  moral  agency, 
for  they  who  oerive  the  curative  influence  of  the 
needles,  are  as  much  benefitted  by  their  application, 


provided  their  cases  be  suitable,  as  thasi  vW  kait 
the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  their  cflkacr;  iki 
reasoning  and  incredulotts  Europeaa  Wia|,  is  tito 
respect,  on  a  level  with  the  aU^wlierisg  mi  s»> 
lettered  Chinese.  And  yet  these  effects  sn  sn 
only  beyond  all  dupute,  but,  in  naay  iasCoeci,Hi 
so  prompt,  so  marked  by  ccsssfion  of  psia,  si  i» 
impress  the  vulgar  mind  with  the  ides  of  mftem- 
tural  agency.  The  differences  of  opiaifla  ro^. 
ing  the  value  of  acopuncture,  are  the  vtn  ^^ 
sites  of  eadi  other,  and  are  catcrtsiasd  wf  tn 
classes  of  practitioners— the  one  tndxflnaft,  iam 
ing  its  importance  so  problematical,  so  iafmlihi. 
that  investigation  of  iu  merits  woaldbcawlta 
time — the  other  enthusiastic,  being  sstisM.  frsa 
observation  and  ezperienee,  that  msaj  o«e  tin 
deliverance  from  pain  to  the  prolonged  or  fruwM 
application  of  the  needles,  who  hwl  soaght  nv* 
in  vain  from  the  adoption  sind  long  peistmsaii  i 
the  use  of  other  means.  For  oar  own  psrt,  iC} 
convinced  of  its  importance  m  thctsyestiflk  m 
should  merely  recommend*  that  greater  atttatissk 
bestowed  in  observing  the  cases  in  which  it  kkm 
beneficial,  in  order  to  enable  os  to  pobt  oat  vii 
greater  precision  those  in  which  it  m  sottshk." 

AERATED  WATERS,  a  term  popilslr ^fU 
to  a  variety  of  acidulous  and  alkalae  hcvinf«. 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  fixed  atr  ormtwr 
add  gas.  Water  absorbs  onder  the  astanl  fm* 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  about  its  own  hilk  r 
volume  of  carbonic  add  gas.  If  a  pmsari  W  m- 
plied  equal  to  two  atmospheres,  the  water  will  ab- 
sorb double  its  own  volume,  its  absorhia|  par 
increasing  as  the  pressure.  Water  thas  if»pa*'< 
acquires  a  pleasant  add  taste,  to  which  m  wshi 
added  a  small  quantity  of  potash  or  so^  mk  m^ 
flavouring  or  other  ingredients  as  nay  be  re^v^ 
to  imitate  the  natural  mineral  watcn.  TW  ass.- 
facture  of  these  liquids  has  of  late  yean 
considerable  extent,  oaring  to  their 
as  well  as  medicinal  qualities. 

AFRICA  (a).  The  discovery  by  Lsafo  d  *> 
termination  of  the  Niger  in  the  bay  of  Bcn«  hs* 
opened  up  a  broad  and  rich  territory  to  fmmrru 
enterprise.  The  resources  and  the  neersntm  rf 
this  extensive  district  of  Africa  are  i^asHy^*- 
ing,  and  it  b  presumed  that  a  thriviag  tiaftc  « 
speedily  be  established  with  it.  Oa  Lsndcr'i  **• 
turn  to  England,  after  the  death  of  hb  mme, 
Clapperton,  the  intelligence  and  eatciftiss  «W» 
he  had  shoom  recommended  Um  toguiusaafw* 
fit  person  to  complete  the  discoveries  which  W  ^nt 
begun  by  Clapperton  and  his  compaaiooa.  \mJ^. 
accordingly,  orent  out  with  hb  brother,  sad  IsaM 
in  the  Bay  of  Benin  (1828).  The  auooat  of  tAwr 
journey  is  most  interesting:  The  two  hr«tha\  *^ 
had  been  equipped  by  the  govemasent,  sod 
with  small  presents  to  the  native  chte6  sod  pnam. 
were  in'general  well  received  by  all  rMks,  mi  mn 
able  at  last  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  wlich  « 
many  expeditions  bad  been  ondertakca,  and  to  wmi 
travellers  had  died.  I 

They  reached  Bousaa,  a  Urge  dty  on  the  5a«] 
and  the  capital  of  a  eonsidermble  kisfdom.  At  ^ 
place  there  occurs  a  series  of  intcrtoptisas  n  i^ 
bed  of  the  river,  which,  from  soose  camst  oat  r^ 
plained,  b  said  to  be  contracted  ia  one  sfol  ta  I 
very  small  breadth,  orithoat  incrcaaiag  ttthfr  ^ 
depth  or  velodty — a  strange  pbcaomcaon,  if  cM 
rectly  observed.  The  travellers 
up  the  stream,  for  a  ronsideraUe 
a  line  of  navigation  broken  by  shalle vf  sad  raf  ••  i 
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bot  9mU  I  country  treryvrhere  fertile  and  beauti- 

f^yo^tiTat^.    TBey  then  returned  to  Boussa, 

nd  oipfcd  canoes  to  take  them  downwards  to  the 

tea.   h  tkis  important  part  of  their  voyage  they 

fiicosDtered  moch  danger,  both  from  stormy  weather 

ud  fron  tbe  Tiolence  and  treachery  of  some  of  the 

tltre^ohi;  Africans  whom  they  encountered  on 

tbe  fever  part  of  the  riyer.     Their  voyage  was 

mottlj  tboQf  h  a  rich  and  populous  country  ;  and 

fkcf  at  lot  reached  the  salt  water,  and  saw  the 

Ktget  ester  the  sea  by  a  number  of  mouths  in  the 

Bftj  d  Bcoio.     These  had  been  long  known  to 

Eoropcso  seamen,  bat  were  by  them  imagined  to  be 

Kpnte  rirers,  leading  to  different  parts  of  the 

oovBt7 ;  sod  it  was  only  Reichard,  Macqueen,  and 

I  fev  who  had  been  conrinced  by  their  arguments, 

wbo  eoojectored  that  they  united  at  a  short  dis- 

tuee  inhnd  to  form  the  large  stream  of  the  Niger. 

lo  detceading  the  rifer,   the   Landers  made  a 

«tcoed  discovery,  hardly  inferior  in  importance  to 

tbt  wUcfa  was  the  principal  object  of  their  voyage. 

It  bd  been  conjectured  by  Macqueen,  Bowditch, 

nd  others,  on  the  evidence  of  native  merchants 

nd  the  Arabian  geographers,  that  at  some  point  on 

iti  lover  coone  Uie  Niger  was  joined  from  the  east 

br  a  atresm  not  much  less  than  itself  in  size,  and 

viocfa  would,  of  course,  open  up  a  channel  for  ships 

lad  tfsde,  ss  &r  to  the  eastward  in  Africa  as  the 

Higtr  itself  reaches  to  the  west.     This  river  had 

hecs  heard  of  by  Browne,  who  penetrated  into  one 

^  theae  esstem  districts  called  Darfoor,  and  that 

tnrdler  eves  names  some  of  the  tribes  who  live 

OS  its  hub:  a  stream  corresponding  to  the  same 

hxahtics  hsd  slso  been  mentioned  to  Major  Den- 

hsffl,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  Clap- 

potOBoohii  first  expedition.     The  existence  of 

the  esstem  river  had  therefore  been  ascertained  ;  * 

^  Uie  Landers  now  passed  its  mouth,  and  actually 

«v  it  £tdiarge  its  waters  into  the  Niger ;  its  mag- 

"tnde  corresponded  entirely  with  the  report  which 

hid  bceo  received  concerning  it,  and  they  mention 

the  aaase  of  the  same  tribe  (Yem-Yems)  living  on 

ita  banks,  who  had  been  heard  of  by  Browne  on  the 

«afia«  of  Abyssinia.     The  fact,  therefore,  which 

W  heen  reported  from  the  earliest  periods,  that 

^oe  WIS  a  communication  by  water  in  the  interior 

of  Africa  from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to 

tk»  other,  appears  to  be  completely  verified.     By 

■■■>•  of  the  Niger  on  the  western  part,  and  the 

TMda  on  the  east,  there  can  be  no  diflBcuIty  in 

P^og  by  boats,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Egyptian 

^  to  the  sources  of  the  Senegal — an  inland  navi- 

F^  of  40  degrees,  or  nearly  3000  miles  in   a 

*>ght  hae.     This  is  an  advantage  enjoyed  by 

A^Ka,  saalogoos  to  that  which  the  rivers  Ohio  and 

^^Dsri,  stretding  in  opposite  directions  for  almost 

iW  mat  extent,  and  meeting  in  the  Mississippi, 

|fc  to  eentral  America.     The  Niger,  however,  is 

n  doe  place,  broken  by  rapids  and  shallows,  which 

>jve  its  narigation  for  about  100  miles ;  and  the 

"hidds  may  'have    some   similar   impediments, 

^fh,  from  the  level  on  which  it  flows,  they  are 

"flj  to  be  leas  considerable. 

^We  is  another  interesting  circumstance  con- 
^*^  with  the  Tchadda.     Clapperton  and  Den- 

TV>irtfr  is  m^otkiiMd  wider  varioog  naraes,  beinr  called 
i^ywlW  Trhadda,  MnHime*  th«  Qnarra.  and  afotben 
^V"^ mi Qaamk.  AlltbeMare  mrnlr different way« of 
^^^Mf  tW  MOM  word ;  Tchadda,  and  (]fciadda,  or  Qoarra, 
^^^l^cw  another.  ttJco  oar  ekmreh,  kirk;  birch,  birk, 
„,  yMi*>  Qvarra,  QooUa,  are  too  like  each  other  to  be 
T"^  IW  wwd  Quadda,  Quadd,  or  Tchad,  it  appUed  to 
's^^  lai  lakes  In  Afrira,  and  Menu  to  mean  liiniay 


ham,  in  their  first  journey,  saw  a  large  fresh- water 
lake  in  the  interior  (called  the  Tchad),  which  re- 
ceived the  waters  of  two  or  three  considerable 
rivers.  They  heard  of  no  outlet  by  which  this 
lake  communicated  with  the  sea;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  all  inland  lakes  which  are  without  an 
outlet  have  their  waters  salt  or  brackish :  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  lakes  Aral,  Van,  Urumea,  Baktegan, 
Zaweh,  are  examples  of  this  fact,  and  others  might 
be  named,  not  one  instance  being  known  to  the 
contrary.  It  seems  unavoidable,  therefore,  that 
this  African  lake,  "  whoie  water"  says  Major  Den- 
ham,  **  i$  sweet  and  pieagant,**  should  also  have  an 
outlet  to  the  sea ;  and  as  the  river  Tchadda,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  is  only  separated  from  its 
basin  by  a  single  chain  of  mountains,  and  there  is 
no  other  large  stream  in  its  vicinity,  the  probability 
is  that  this  river  communicates  with  the  lake. 
Other  facts  have  been  mentioned  by  African  geo- 
graphers which  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
bed  of  the  lake  is  supposed  to  be  about  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which,  considering  that 
the  course  of  the  river  must  be  above  1500  miles, 
affords  ground  to  suppose  that  the  current  is  not 
broken  by  rapids,  and  may  be  navigable  to  its  head 
waters.  The  facts  at  present  known,  therefore, 
favour  the  conclusion,  that  navigation  may  be  prac- 
ticable from  the  sea  to  this  interior  lake,  on  which 
the  populous  states  of  Bomou,  Loggun,  &c.,  are 
situated.  Should  this  be  really  the  case,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  of  more  importance  than  it  is 
at  present  possible  to  anticipate. 

The  countries  to  which  access  has  already  been 
gained  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  travels  of  the 
Landers,  and  of  Clapperton  and  Denham,  to  enable 
us  to  j  udge  of  their  capabilities  for  commerce.  They 
were  previously  as  little  known  in  Europe  as 
America  was  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  and 
their  discovery  lays  open  to  enterprise  and  to  obser- 
vation a  field  as  new  as  did  that  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Their  civilization  is  sufficiently  far  advanced 
to  make  commerce  an  object  of  importance  with 
them,  and  property  is  as  secure  as  in  any  part  of 
India  not  directly  under  the  government  of  Britain. 
The  Landers  saw  large  cities,  in  which  there  were 
regular  fairs,  and  numerous  commodities,  such  as 
cloths,  fine  mats  for  carpeting  (a  general  luxury  in 
warm  countries),  iron  utensils  of  different  lands, 
grain,  vegetables,  nuts  and  fruits,  dye  stuffs,  mus- 
kets, and  slaves.  In  one  place  the^  heard  the  hum 
of  voices  on  a  market  day,  two  miles  before  they 
approached  the  dtv  where  it  was  held.  As  a  prooif 
of  the  security  of  property,  and  the  undisturbed 
peace  of  some  districts,  they  saw  large  herds  of 
cattle  grazing  in  the  fields  under  the  care  of  chil- 
dren. They  sent  out  their  servant  with  valuable 
European  goods  for  sale  in  the  villages,  and  had  no 
fears  except  for  his  own  honesty.  They  saw,  in 
one  place,  long  trains  of  women  going  to  market, 
with  baskets  on  their  heads  filled  with  vegetables, 
&c.;  and,  in  others,  lines  of  pack-horses  were  ob- 
served, arriving  from  remote  districts  with  produce 
for  sale.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  country  is  in 
a  high  state  of  civilization,  or  that  it  is  governed  by 
written  laws :  on  the  contrary,  the  governors  are 
frequently  changed  and  assassinated ;  but  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  meantime,  take  little  interest  in  such 
matters.  They  are  at  peace,  they  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  they  have  many  commodities  which  they 
would  gladly  dispose  of  for  the  new  luxuries  which 
Europeans  can  afford  them.  They  produce  indigo, 
palm  ml,  rice,  gums  and  dye  stuffs,  hides,  and  the 
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tkins  of  wild  iiiimals,  while  their  country  is  per- 
fectly fitted  for  the  cultirition  of  tugmr,  cotton, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  all  the  other  staples  of 
tropica]  countries.  Were  the  people  savages,  or 
tribes  addicted  to  war,  or  were  they  even  the  sub- 
jects of  any  wide-spread  despotism,  which,  in  its 
caprice,  might  declare  against  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  in  such  cases  all  these  advantages  would 
be  thrown  away.  But  they  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive, 
and  even  industrious  race,  resembling,  in  many 
respects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  river 
countries  of  India.  The  commerce  of  England 
may,  therefore,  derive  the  very  highest  advantages 
from  the  communications  now  opened  with  them. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  population  of  the 
different  parts  of  Africa,  is  given  in  the  Weimar 
Almanac  for  1837.  Considerable  latitude  must,  of 
course,  be  allowed  in  calculations  regarding  a  quar- 
ter of  the  world  so  little  known. 
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Total  Popuhitkm  of  Africa 
AIRDRIE ;  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  New 
Monkland,    Lanarkshire,  eleven   miles  east  from 
Glasgow,  on  the  highway  to  Edinburgh.     It  is  said 
to  owe  its  origin  to  a  mineral  well  near  the  place, 
which  formerly  was  much  frequented,  but  is  now 
neglected.     The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  and  sulphur.     Airdrie  has  risen  within  these 
not  many  years  from  a  small  village  to  a  thriving 
town.      It    is    one    of  the    new    parliamentary 
boroughs,  having  all  the  privileges  of   a    royal 
borough,  and  along  with  Lanark,  Hamilton,  Fal- 
kirk, and  Linlithgow,  sending  a  member  to  parlia- 
ment.    The  vicinity  abounds  in  iron-stone  and  coal, 
which  circumstance  is  the  great  cause  of  its  pros- 
perity.    The  iron- works  of  Oarron,  Clyde,  Calder, 
Gartsherrie,  and  Chapel-hall  are   partly  supplied 
with  iron-stone  from  this  quarter,  and  vast  quanti- 
ties of  coal  are  carried  to  Glasgow  by  the  Monk- 
land  canal  and  the  Gamkirk  railway.     Coal  is  also 
carried  by  the  Ballochnie  and  Kirkintilloch  railways 
to  Kirkintilloch,  and  thence  by  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal  to  Edinburgh.     Besides  the  working 
of  coal  and  iron,  weaving  for  the  manu&cturers  of 
Glasgow  forms  a  principal  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants.    A  neat  town-house,  containing  prison, 
police-office,  &c.,  has  been  lately  built  in  Airdrie. 
A  large  cotton-mill,  also,  has  been  recently  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood.     The  parish-church  is  situated 
oo  an  eminence  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town,  but  the  town  itself  contains  two  or  three 
chapels  and  meeting-houses.     In  Airdrie  there  is  a 
circulating  library,  and  slso  a  public  reading-room. 
PopuUtion  in  1801,  2745;  in  1831,  6504. 


ALABASTER  (a).     Under  this 
times  confounded   two  mtnenls,  whaOy 
from  each  other,  gypseous  alabaster,  or 
gypsum,  and  calcareous  alabaster. 
ter  is  found  of  a  white,  or  yellowish,  or 
colour,  semi-transparent,  and  capaUe  of  rrectfs|  a 
polish.      Statuaries  distinguish  this  as  alskseo. 
Sometimes    its  colours  are    dispo«d   la  \mk, 
and  sometimes  they  are  disposed  in  doadi:  ik 
former  is  always  preferred.      Gffptttm  aU«*r 
is  about  twice  as  heavy  as  water,  iu  ip«a& 
gravity  being  1-9.     In  transparency  it  »  sapokr  u 
white  wax,  allowing  the  light  to  pass  thro|i|k  a. 
but  not  the  forms  of  objecU.   By  a  slight  cakbalHS 
or  baking,  it  is  converted  into  pfatfter  of  IWis.  h 
is  very  easily  worked,  but  not  susccptiUcofsaiy 
delicate  polish,  and  is  fomted  by  the  mmm  an 
vases,  columns,  tables,  and  other  oraameatil  imm- 
ture.     Li  a  church  at  Florence,  thii  slabs  c(  it  w 
used  in  the  windows,  instead  of  glass,    kmm^ 
andents,  the  roost  esteemed  variety 
Carmania  and  Upper  Egypt.     The 
by  modem  Florentine  statuaries  conts  fnm  \m- 
terra,  and  other  parts  of  Ttiscaay.    It  b  u\km 
procured  in  large  masses,  the  largest  statacs  aoi  o- 
ceeding  two  feet  in  height.     It  is  easier  to  cat  tka 
Carrara  marble,  but  it  is  not  so  dniahW  whs  cs- 
posed  to  the  weather;  the  sulphaU  of  fiat,  «faa 
enters  into  its  composition,  being  asore  mAj  ^ 
solved  by  the  rain  than  carbonate  oC  bae,  vte 
constitutes  Carrara  marble.     At  Leghora  tkn  < 
a  large  establishment,  where  statues  and  srcfctR- 
tural  ornaments  of  this  alabaster  are  soU ;  saA  bm 
this  mart  the  greater  proportiosi  of  these  ymv^ 
tions  we  see  in  England  are  procered.    Wks  t 
candle  or  lamp  is  put  into  a  vase  of  this  sUa''' 
it  diffuses  a  mild  and  very  pleasing  light ;  a4  A  » 
conjectured  that  the  andenta  lighted  their  U»|'" 
in  this  manner,  in  order  that  the  softaiwsad  ««i^ 
ness  of  the  light  might  harmoniie  with  the  |*e«. 
character  of  the  building. 

The  Derbyshire  alabaster,  of  which  thtrc  w 
splendid  inlaid  columns  in  the  hall  at  Keddls*a*». 
is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  Tuscan,  brt  a«  ^ 


pure. 

Calcareomi  alabattert  or  calrsinter,  is  s  ip«ew«  rf 
stalactite,  composed  mostly  of  carhoaatt  of  Lv> 
and  is  found  of  a  variety  of  colours,  pare  »i  '•< 
yellowish,  greenish,  reddish,  bluish  gray.  U**^ 
quite  so  hard  as  Carrara  marble,  yet  il  reeaw*  • 
good  polish.  It  is  considerably  heavier  thsa  p^ 
seous  alabaster,  its  specific  gravity  bciaic  fr^  >^ 
to  2*8  times  greater  than  water.  Its 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  white  wax  asdl  li 
to  lime.  Calcareous  alabaster  is 
the  common  and  oriental,  the  last  di' 
ing  the  hardest,  finest,  and  best  oolovcd  pien^ 

ALBANS,  St.    See  Soml  AOmm,  ia  tm. 

ALDEHTD,  a  new  substance 
Liebig,   as  a  product  of  the 
and  ether.      It  is  a  colourle««. 

volatile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  suffocatioit . 

is  prepared  in  largest  quantity  by  distiiliag  •1'"^ 
manganese,  and  sulphuric  add.  U  m  ■■■'"H 
produced  where  alcohol  becooaea  oaadlssd,  sM 
largely  contained  in  the  nitric  etber  of  the  K^m 
cary.  It  derives  its  chief  intereal  froa  tW  swi  I 
its  becoming  entirely  converted  into  acettr  ard  { 
vinegar  when  exposed  to  air  or  oxygen.  Tk«  ^ 
cess  goes  on  most  rapidly  when  tlw  aldrhjd  is  H 
on  platinum  sponge.  It  is  probable  that  alif*| 
b  the  intermediate  product  in  tke  pracesa  ta  tWi« 


ance  diacuwwa  T 
oxidhtkn  «f  "^ 

a*,  liaspid  mi  «^ 
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U  tmwmg  alcoboUc  fluids  into  yinegar.  As 
tbk  fntm  if  conducted  in  Germanj,  the  wine  is 
pcniittE^to  percolate  through  a  false  bottom  in  a 
imvd;  tktets  a  constant  drcuhition  of  air,  and 
to  tk  ctne  of  a  very  few  hours  the  wine  is  en- 
tirdf  cosfcrted  into  yinegSr.  Now  from  the  loss 
tint  is  ihertfd  when  there  is  a  limited  supply  of 
lir,  ^iitlKmght  by  Liebig  thai  part  of  the  alcohol 
hm  bfs  only  so  fiu  oxidised  as  to  have  become 
tMji  wfaidi  has  escaped  from  its  volatility. 

AIDER5EY,  (a) ;  one  of  the  Channel  islands, 
i>  fyttMi  from  Guernsey  (north-east  by  north) 
iboQt  fifteen  miles,  or  twenty  from  port  to  port ; 
froaioiey  about  thirty-three  miles  from  coast  to 
font,  and  forty-five  from  port  to  port ;  and  about 
iHj4tn  or  sixty  miles  sooth  by  east  of  Portland 
Biil,  tte  nearest  point  of  England.  The  communi- 
oiioa  with  Guernsey  is  much  more  frequent  and 
B^^dtf  than  with  Jersey.  Aldemey  possesses  four 
veiidi,tbe  total  burthen  of  which  is  only  150  tons. 
Doisf  the  oyster  season  some  of  them  ply  on  the 
FreMk  eosst ;  but  two,  at  least,  run  regularly  to 
Gnamy,  paying  a  visit  occasionally  to  Jersey. 
Thi  Had  is  abmit  3}  miles  long,  from  north-east 
to  lostfc-west ;  about  If  broad ;  and  about  8  miles 
o  dresit  Tbe  soutii-east  coast  is  formed  by  pic- 
UKstiiiesBd  tofly  cHfib,  from  100  to  200  feet  high ; 
kl  Si  the  island  shelyes  towards  the  north-east, 
tk  ttsits  in  that  direction  are  of  less  elevation, 
ssd  mat  iidtnted  with  small  bays,  such  as  those 
«f  Loogy  or  Catel  (query,  Chatel—Castle?)  bay 
im  tkc  cat,  sad  of  Braye  on  the  north-west.  The 
Isat  afo^  good  anchorage,  and  near  it  is  the  only 
krtoor  ia  the  island,  that  of  Crabby,  which,  how- 
crer,  ii  fit  tiDr  none  but  small  yessels. 

Tbe  town  of  St  Anne  (the  only  town  in  the 
^hee)  eootams  nearly  tbe  whole  population  of  the 
Uni  It  is  cnstomary  for  the  agricultural  part  of 
tW  eovBonity,  as  well  as  the  commercial  portion, 
to  natfe  io  it ;  and  bence  the  place  resembles 
ff^  8  collection  of  fium-houses  than  a  town. 
Ac  jirii£ctioa  of  Aldemey  is  carried  on  by  a 
pveiior  tad  one  or  two  offldals,  though  all  crimi- 
^rvmt  art  decided  in  the  courts  of  Guernsey,  of 
«U  the  other  island  is  a  dependence.  St  Anne 
■B  kost  of  very  few  good  houses,  and  these  are 
d  of  tka  tbe  residences  of  the  king's  officers,  or, 
■^■■y  k,  of  the  minister  or  surgeon.  The  town 
^  *  vecy  deserted  look,  and  this  may  well  be,  see- 
*(  tkt  so  many  of  ita  inhabitants  do  really  leave 
k  fanog  the  day  for  their  labours  in  the  fields.  At 
M  tiae  the  fimners  of  Aldemey  profited  highly  by 
feeelebrBted  breed  of  milch  cows,  but  long  since 
Ik  Britidi  islands  have  been  supplied  with  the  breed 
■•u'uiily  to  render  any  reference  to  the  original 
**9  ■BBCcestary.  The  cows  are  small,  but  pro- 
fane sa  iflmense  quantity  of  milk ;  and  fourteen 
^>fa  of  butter  per  week  is  not  uncommon  from 
«  bsbbL  Though  the  town  of  St  Anne,  from 
^  QRmnstanqes  vre  haye  mentioned,  is  by  fiu*  the 
*t  kportaat  point  in  the  island,  what  may  be 
fl'fc^  tke  country  presents  many  objects  worthy  of 
*"tiso.  ••  Tbe  appearance,"  says  Mr  Inglis,  •*  of 
^Q^nttcd  part  of  the  island,  is  singular,  owing 
*^  very  minote  properties,  and  the  odd  way  in 
^M^  proprietors  baye  sown  their  crops.  It 
*^U  oat  in  narrow  stripes  of  different  sorts  of 
VJ^^  in  lucerne,  potatoes,  clover,  tares,  &c 
**^k  k  all  different  directions,  straight  across 
■J^wtrsely ;  and  to  so  |reat  an  extent  has  the 
^2^  sf  property  extended,  that,  in  looking  at  a 
'  f  pkughsng  his  stripe,  it  is  difficult  to  see 


how  he  will  find  room  to  turn  his  plough  on  his 
own  land.  The  ploughs  which  I  saw  at  work  were 
small  wheel-ploughs,  worked  by  three  horses  and 
two  men.  The  total  absence  of  farm-houses  and 
cottages,  and  the  total  absence  of  trees  or  planta- 
tions of  any  kind,  give  to  the  island  a  bare  aspect. 
Still,  under  a  bright  sun,  there  is  beauty  every 
where ;  and  the  spangled  grass,  and  furze  hedges, 
covered  with  their  bright  and  fragrant  blossoms, 
and  the  song  of  innumerable  larks,  and  the  pretty 
cows  tethered  among  their  clover,  were  sufficient 
for  any  travellei,  unless  for  the  churl  who  can 
walk  from  Dan  to  Bersheeba,  and  say,  *  all  is  bar- 
ren. 

The  population  of  Aldemey  is  decreasing  by  emi- 
gration,  which  is  attributed  to  want  of  trade  and 
employment.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants  go  to 
Guemsey  and  Jersey,  some  to  America.  The  po- 
pulation was,  in  1813,  1308;  in  1821,  1151;  in 
1823,  1066;  and  in  1831,  1045;  of  whom  447 
were  males,  and  568  females.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  good  deal  engaged  in  fishing. 

ALGIERS,  (a.  to  the  article  Barhary  Statee.) 
The  town  of  Algiers  is  situated  in  36°  49^  N.  lat. 
30  25'  £.  Ion.  on  the  southem  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  the  waves  of  which  wash  its  walls. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the 
base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  sea-coast.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  remarkably  narrow,  filthy, 
and  uneven ;  yery  few  of  them  cross  others  at  right 
angles,  and  yery  few  are  straight.  The  principal 
street  extends  from  east  to  west,  traversing  the 
town  in  its  greatest  breadth:  its  length  is  1200 
paces,  and  its  breadth  twelve.  It  contains  the 
best  shops,  the  houses  of  the  principal  merchants, 
and  the  market  for  corn  and  all  provisions :  in  all 
the  other  streets  it  is  rarely  that  two  persons  can 
pass  abreast.  The  inconvenient  constmction  of 
the  streets  manifests  not  only  the  bad  taste  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  indicates  the  absence  of  those 
numerous  and  complicated  relations  which  are  found 
in  modem  European  towns,  as  well  as  the  want  of 
yehicles  of  burthen  or  convenience.  Similar  causes 
produced  towns  of  a  similarly  bad  Construction  iu 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  The  houses,  as  in  most 
other  Moslem  towns,  are  square,  enclosing-  an  open 
court  in  the  middle,  into  which,  and  not  into  the 
street,  all  the  windows  open.  The  roofs,  as  in  most 
southem  and  oriental  towns,  are  flat,  and  in  the 
evening  the  families  resort  to  them  to  enjoy  the 
sea-breeze.  Formed  into  terraces,  they  often  sup- 
port gardens  Mrith  payilions,  or  closets,  to  which 
the  master  of  the  house  withdraws  at  the  hour  of 
the  siesta;  and,  reclining  upon  a  sofa,  amuses  him- 
self by  smoking  the  tobacco  of  the  Levant,  or  by 
chewing  opium,  while  his  attention  seems  diirected 
to  the  sea,  the  softened  roar  of  whose  waves  lulls 
him  to  slumber.  As  the  houses  are  contiguous,  a 
person  may  walk  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other  along  the  terraces ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
very  rare  that  any  one  complains  of  having  his 
house  robbed.  Some  few  houses  are  of  a  very 
superior  description,  being  paved  with  marble,  and 
lined  with  wainscot,  carved  with  some  elegance, 
and  gilt  or  painted  in  the  best  style  of  Moslem 
taste.  There  are  some  handsome  buildings  with- 
out the  town,  and  a  great  number  of  tombs,  some 
of  which  are  fumished  with  oratories,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  resort  every  Friday. 

The  numerous  expeditions  fitted  out  to  curb  or 
punish  the  Algerine  pirates  have  been  noticed  in 
the  article  Barhary  States,    In  1829,  France  fitted 
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out  an  amuunent,  not  only  to  cbattise  the  Algerine 
govemment,  but  to  tmke  permanent  poesetiion  of 
the  country  and  of  the  port,  which  had  so  long  been 
a  den  of  robbers.  This  expedition  consisted  of 
37,639  men,  with  the  requisite  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  number  of  vessels  altogether  was  644.  The 
commander,  Marshal  Bounnont,  conducted  his  sys- 
tem of  attack  with  great  prudence,  and  gave  France  | 
possession  of  Algiers  with  very  slight  loss.  The 
captive  dey,  or  sovereign,  was  sent  to  Europe,  and 
he  now  lives  on  an  allowance  as  a  private  individual. 
The  expenses  of  this  expedition  were  amply  repaid 
to  France  by  the  public  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
which  were  found  (amounting  to  about  two  millions 
of  pounds  sterling);  besides  £300,000  of  stores. 
She  was  left  mistress  of  the  finest  dictrict  of 
Northern  Africa,  and  had  besides  the  satisfaction 
of  breaking  up  thoroughly  a  nest  of  pirates,  who 
had  kept  the  Mediterranean  seas  under  contribution 
for  nearly  two  centuries. 

When  the  French  first  obtained  possession  of  the 
country,  their  design  was  to  convert  it  into  a  co- 
lonial settlement,  and  to  introduce  French  cultiva- 
tors with  habits  of  European  industry,  and  more 
efficient  modes  of  labour.  They  accordingly 
brought  over  a  number  of  settlers  both  from  France 
and  m>m  Rhenish  Bavaria,  established  a  fermt  mo- 
diU,  or  pattern  farm,  and  gave  every  encouragement 
to  colonists  who  had  either  skill  or  a  little  capital. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  carrying  this  plan  into  efiect, 
which  had  not  been  anticipated.  In  the  first  place, 
the  French  had  calculated  on  taking  possession  of 
all  the  lands  held  by  the  Mahommedan  religious 
establishments,  and  which  were  considered  as  public 
property,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  only  nominally  in  possession  of 
the  church  (if  the  mosqme  may  be  so  called),  having 
been  merely  conveyed  in  a  certain  form  to  the 
priests,  in  order  to  remain  under  their  protection 
for  the  use  of  the  actual  owner  or  his  heirs,  in  case 
of  any  attempt  at  confiscation  by  the  government. 
The  priests  were  in  fact  only  trustees  for  others. 
This  narrowed  greatly  the  choice  of  lands  which  it 
was  intended  to  bestow  on  the  new  colonists.  In 
the  next  place,  the  settlers  themselves,  being  gen- 
erally poor  people,  were  without  means  of  procur- 
ing effectual  shelter  from  the  heat  or  dews,  and  ac- 
o^ingly  numbers  of  them  fell  victims  to  the 
change  of  climate.  Their  manner  of  living  was, 
besides,  much  more  expensive,  and  required  much 
higher  wages  to  nuuntain  them  in  health,  and  in 
working  condition,  than  that  of  the  natives  of  the 
country.  There  was  an  additional  reason,  we  be- 
lieve, which  must  alwajrs  prevent  French  colonies 
of  this  land  from  being  successful,  that  France  has 
neither  capital  nor  skill  to  throw  away  on  such 
enterprises.  All  the  people  who  have  either  stock 
for  carrying  on  business,  or  skill  for  any  useful 
trade,  are  wanted  at  home  by  the  necessities  of 
their  own  country,  and  have  no  temptation  to  emi- 
grate. 

These  causes,  and  perhaps  others,  have  now  de- 
termined the  French  to  give  up  their  original  idea 
of  colonising  the  country,  and  of  introducing  Euro- 
pean modes  of  agriculture.  The  object  now  is,  by 
establishing  a  regular  and  steady  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  give  confidence  and  alacrity  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  natives  themselves,  and  to  lead  them  to 
improvement,  by  the  prospect  of  securely  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  their  own  Ubour.  Roads  are  in  pro- 
gress for  this  purpose  between  some  of  the  prin- 


lafv  takes  to  ymm 


dpal  towns,  and  every 

the  incursions  of  those 

tribes  who  have  been  aecostooBed  to 

country  from  their  fastnesses  in  the 

The  people  who  are  thus  to  be 
of  several  distinct  races.* 

The  following  enumeratioa  of  the  diflueai  ti^ 
is  given  on  the  fiuth  of  the  Fnmtk  *«Jov«y  a* 
Sciences  Militaires'* : — 

Moon  and  Mitled  Ante 
IiMl<>p«iid«iit  AVftbt 
KAbyliet  or  Brrbcn 
Je«ra 


'J  urks  nod  ChrtaUaa  rtaiifi"  • 
Kolooftta. or  dflMOidaats of  larln 


ipopali 
Freocli  MtUen,  nwrelMDrtK.  Ar 
Fnirtbh  toliiJects  (rhkdy  r 
Spnaiard* 
Sardiniaiis,  Oc9 


ur 


The  same  amount  of  popdatioa  b  stated  hf  K 
Orevery  de  Henesro,  the  Swedish  eooaol ;  baitli 
numbers  of  the  several  classes  are  wftk  Urn  w^ 
different :  the  reason  of  which  no  do«te  is,  th« 
the  distinctions  betwixt  the  classes  are  bs«i«t 
obvious,  and  in  some  cases  eumot  be  at  all  na^ 
nised.  He  reckons,  however,  70,000  nifws^ 
whom  we  do  not  find  in  the  Fres^  acco^iL 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Algicn  ra  i^ 
mated  at  70.000  (Captain  Boaet  makes  it  ■•  ■«* 
than  30,000^  before  its  subjection  to  tW  Tfmt%, 
since  which  it  has  undergone  oonsidcrabi*  dMas- 
tion — perhaps  of  one-fourth — ^by  ciiinrati— ;  bau 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  reasenibcred  tksa  tat 
French  army  of  occupation  in  the  tarritory  aaM«u 
to  24,662  men,  with  2,775  horses.  Tkc  poen  sf 
ooouiodities  have  undergone  a  Tcry  eosiB4Biiir 
increase  during  the  period  in  which  the  town  h» 
been  under  French  authority.  Thas,  thm  am^ps 
price  of  an  ass  has  augmented  from  12s.  to  £2,  Um. . 
a  horse  from  £2  to  £8;  a  male  (the  ■so  of  hann 
was  interdicted  to  the  Moors)  from  £6  to  £14.  m 
ox  from  15f .  to  £2,  lOs. ;  and  a  dicep  fnm  ^  to 
10s. :  the  camel,  of  which  the  French  make  ••  ik. 
has  preserved  its  former  price.  The  pnees  m 
other  necessaries  have  increased  in  Marly  tW  mmi 
proportion  as  those  of  animals :  thas,  far  iaatoan. 
the  value  of  com  and  wood  has  been  dovUcd.* 


»  AlfifTv  b  daily  Mraminf  •  wan  Kiwi—  w^mm,  a«« 
•r«  wmx\j  M  oft^n  smq  m  tuftem, iimm%  fift«v  m^anrf  a* 
long  pip«^  and  th«  Moorisli  hMMn  firv  way  ••  &»  %Um 
window*  of  Frmch  «hopt.    Upwwtb  of  illy  ■Mrftaato  h««« 
rttablisbed  comttinff-hooiM ;        *  -   -  -  — 


mecluuikv  and  tradMincti.  tadoAair  of  tmmrm  a  Ml  P^V 

of  modUt(>«,  couturi^rn.  and  p#Tru^ai^n.  an  UarUy  mtm 

about.     Klrrra  frmnd  rafn  witli  bUlurd-teUf^  tav 

koteb  (which  arv.  how«T«-.  oKecrafcU  ,  ttn* 

009  hundred  ««tiD|r-bo«u<%  twncmbmH*  ijUttmmm. 

a  conDorama,  ftc. 

and  omnibiuM  were 

MiuUfii  Pa«ha,  and 

villa.    The  Kaxbahbaltttletownlnltoritci 

Dey's  pAlace.  and  aeveral  other  hBw»  ■  aad 

palare  mm  Miffered  mnrh  trma  the  French 

ftrvt  omipyiof  it,  polled  op  the 

flaxed  tile-roatinf  <it  the  roooM, 


httre  already  beea  utahHihid.  ■■•  ffaftn^ 
ere  shortly  to  ply  Inm  dv  fc*  ka^i^  i 
id  from  Bah  el  iMovt  %m  the  Dey-a  wm^m 


Btinf  «M 
ith^fl 


great  injary  in  thrtr  rnter  »earrh  after  UiaiTiT^w'  ^hti^ 
flooring,  the  arrhed  nllerie*.  mpported  hj  ■■«*Ae  pCtar*  \ 
fanta«Oc  hot  ^^nc^USfaran^  wUrh  ■iimiiiaded  Ihi  ^iw  ■■■ 

'\ 


the  elegant  fountataia  which  Mattered  e 
latticed  Khahne»heettft,  itUl.  however, 


a*.  W«t^ 


and  trouble  of  the  rldtor's  ascent     The 

the  fate,  and  the  ■ycamorea,  »a— ■  trin.  aad 

•nrroond  it.  together  with  the  nixtare  «l  Irwdk  msA 
MfMiriah  coetume*.  formed  altogKheratiaatrfal  Mftr 
a«didalv>awlne.>hop.ihadi'dbya  »hw  conffwd 
der  which  were  seated  ffroopa  of  iiliiwi  pteyl 
drinking,  fliirtlng  with  tome  9*ptmmtm  Trrmtk  ' 
tenchittg  ^^Tn^mpette."  the  dog  of  the  r 
trick*.—  TtmpU^t  Excmrttmt  m  Ike  MH 
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ALKALIMETRY  memnt  the  proceM  for  testing 
•Ikilict.   The  principle  of  all  plans  of  alkalimetry 
k  tbi  NBC,  namely,  trying  how  much  add  is  requir- 
ed to  tttmte  a  given  weight  of  the  alkali.     The 
tod  lacfiQy  employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  sul- 
phoric,  kft  nitric  add  answers  equally'  well,  and  is 
iadecd  k  tbe  whole  preferable,  from  this  add  form- 
isf  ss  inoloble  salts,  and  therefore  admitting  of 
oia  tuU  being  applied  to  the  neutralised  solution. 
TW  tdi  is  broaght  to  a  proper  spedfic  gravity,  and 
ii  tks  of  nch  a  strength  that  100  measures  of  it  in 
•  gnistted  instrument,  called  the  alkalimeter,  ex- 
Mtif  sestralise  170^  grt.  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
lodL   This  quantity  is  chosen  because  it  contains 
enetl;  100  grs.  of  real  soda.     It  is  obvious  that  on 
trestiBf  100  grs.  of  any  alkaline  salt  of  soda  with 
tkii  alaadard  add,  the  per  ceiitage  of  real  soda  must 
be  ioHMdiately  obtained ;  for,  were  the  100  grs.  all 
ftn  lods,  they  would  require  100  measures  of  the 
mi ;  not  bdog  pure  soda,  they  require  for  neutral- 
kddo  that  part  of  a  100  whidi  they  in  reality  con- 
taio.    Litmus  paper  is  used  to  ascertain  the  predse 
poist  of  neutralisation ;  a  little  drop  of  the  liquid 
u  tskn  out  on  the  end  of  a  glass-rod  and  applied  to 
the  pBper.    If  the  paper  be  rendered  blue  there- 
k/,  man  add  b    required;    if   it  be  reddened 
(hereby,  there  has  been  too  much  add  added,  and  the 
Utf  oif  neutralisation  over-stepped.     To  remedy 
t^  hhmder,  an  alkaline  solution  of  known  strength 
Bif  be  kept  to  neutralise  the  excess  of  add.     This 
ti  tbe  pin  adopted  by  the  bleachers  and  painters 
for  SMBtsiiMug  the  strength  of  their  soda-ash,  of 
na^  evboaste  of  soda,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
kelp,  hsfflla,  &c.     Some  such  process  as  the  above 
M  sbsolitdy  necessary,  where  the  price  of  an  article 
of  onsmeree  difos  according  to  the  proportions  of 
tbt  iagredienti  in  eadi  sample.    To  test  the  potashes 
*ad  pesrl  ashes  of  commerce,  the  same  standard  add 
M  cnployed,  but  152|  grs.  are  employed  instead  of 
100  of  esrbonate  of  soda.     The  number  of  measures 
of  acid  required  to  produce  neutralisation  gives  the 
IRT  eenttge  of  potash  in  the  spedmen.     The  im- 
^ties  of  potsshes  are  sulphate  of  potash  and 
oooHDon  alt,  tod  of  soda-ash,  the  sulphate  of  soda 
■)d  coHDon  solt.     The  podtive  presence  of  these 
bo£es  is  indicated  by  nitrate  of  barytes  for  the 
•■^pbalcs,  and  aitrate  of  silver  for  the  common  salts 
Tboe  two  tests  must  be  applied  to  the  solution  of 
tbe  ilkilies  in  pure  nitric  add  and  distilled  water. 
OtmiIs  of  carbonate  of  soda  contain  21*8  p.  c. 
^R  ioda,  and  good  soda-ash  from  42  to  48  p.  c. 

ALinriCR,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 
{s>    PopalatioB  in  1831,  6788. 

ALPS  («).  To  the  readers  of  history,  and  of 
yvi^.  the  Alps  are  a  familiar  name.  From  the 
^  of  the  Romans,  down  to  the  present  century, 
ter  iBaccemble  heights,  eternal  snows,  and  dif- 
Andl  md  predpttous  defiles,  have  given  them  a 
^brity,  hardly  possessed  by  any  other  features  of 
<*>acatal  Europe.  Placed  as  a  natural  barrier 
hrtvMB  nations  frequently  dissimilar,  or  hostile  to 
f*  ether,  they  have  stood,  abrupt,  and  impene- 
teile,  as  they  were  left  by  the  deluge ;  and  the 
l^Mhttit  m  could  do,  in  opening  their  avenues,  or 
^— <h«ag  their  passes,  remained  almost  unat- 
•■■••■dwtil  the  nineteenth  century.  But  within 
™^*»  of  the  present  generation,  and  espedally 
^""^O*  lut  five  or  six  years,  the  aspect  of  these 
•^■•■rtM  become  less  solitary  and  forbidding. 
2***^i^aU  the  important  defiles,  smooth  and 
y™**"it  have  been  constructed,  rocks  have 
•■■■  pM^ited,  abywes  have  been  spanned,  ter- 


races  upon  terraces  have  scaled  the  loftiest  passes, 
— and  the  traveller  who  now  rolls  over  them  at  his 
ease,  secure  of  comfortable  hotels,  and  regular  re- 
lays of  post  horses,  troubles  himself  little  about  the 
difficulties  against  which  Hannibal  urged  his  ele- 
phants, and  Bonaparte  dragged  his  artillery. 

The  mountainous  country,  usually  denominated 
the  Alpine  region,  covers  a  great  portion  of  the 
continental  territory  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
republic  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrolese  dominions 
of  Austria,  together  with  portions  of  the  im- 
naediately  adjacent  states.  But  the  great  or  prin- 
cipal chain  may  be  conudered  as  forming  a  half 
oval,  or  crescent,  having  the  valley  of  the  Po  in 
its  centre,  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  at  its  base.  This 
chain  commences  in  northern  Italy,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  Appennines,  and,  skirting  closely 
upon  the  Mediterranean  along  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
turns  to  the  north  through  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  in 
which  countries  it  throws  up  its  loftiest  eminences. 
It  then  passes  easterly  through  Switzerland  and  the 
districts  of  Tyrol  and  Carniola,  until  it  is  merged 
in  the  less  elevated  ranges  of  eastern  Europe.  The 
geographical  effect  of  this  distribution  is  to  separate 
the  waters  of  the  Po,  from  those  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

The  roost  interesting  features  in  the  Alpine 
chain,  are  the  depressions,  or  passable  gaps,  and 
the  extreme  elevations.  Tbe  depressions,  or 
notches  in  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  furnish  avenues, 
over  which  mankind,  following  the  tracks  of  tbe 
chamois,  have  constructed  mule  paths,  and  after- 
wards roads  practicable  for  carriages.  These  are 
seldom  less  than  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  are  mostly  named  from  the  moun- 
tains near  which  they  pass,  as  the  Simplon,  the  St 
Gothard,  and  the  Splugen.  The  great  elevations 
are  for  the  most  part  abrupt  and  towering  peaks, 
many  of  ii;hidi,  from  their  sharpness  and  steep  ac- 
clivities, have  received  the  appellation  of  Aorns  and 
needles.  Among  the  most  elevated  peaks  are 
Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Cervin  and  Monte  Rosa,  situ- 
ated in  the  chain  which  divides  Piedmont  from 
Savoy  and  Valais ; — the  Finstraahom,  the  Schreck- 
horn  (horn  of  terror),  and  the  Jungftau,  in  Swit- 
zerland; and  the  Ortler-spitz  in  the  Tyrol.  The 
dbtinction  of  being  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe 
has  been  lately  contested  between  Mont  Blanc  and 
Monte  Rosa.  Since  the  observations  of  De  Saus* 
sure,  no  doubt  had  been  entertained  that  Mont 
BUnc  was  entitled  to  this  precedence.  But  in 
1819  one  of  the  inferior  summits  of  Monte  Rosa 
was  ascended  by  Messrs  Zumstein  and  Vincent, 
who  took  trigonometrical  observations  of  the 
higher  peaks,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
these  inaccessible  summits  were  more  elevated 
than  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  some  hundreds  of 
feet.  Their  account,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Turin,  immediately  drew  towards 
Monte  Rosa  the  attention  of  the  sdentific,  and 
travelling  public,  new  admeasurements  were  under- 
taken, and  from  an  elaborate  topographical  account 
and  survey  of  this  mountain  by  Baron  Welden, 
published  at  Vienna  in  1824,  it  would  appear  that 
the  altitude  of  the  two  eminences  is  nearly  equal, 
Mont  Blanc,  however,  having  the  precedence  by 
about  eighty-eight  toises.* 


*  The  probable  height  of  Mont  Blanc  i*  about  14,764  Paris 
feet.  That  of  Monte  Roen  14,283.  8c«  an  account  of  the  latter 
mountain  In  Brewtter's  Bdiuboivh  Journal  of  Soienco,  toIs.  i. 
and  U.  As  the  upper  stratum  of  these  mountains  consists  of 
snow,  it  is  very  probable  tliat  their  height  varies  in  different 
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Mont  Blanc  derives  its  name,  tbongli  not  a  dis- 
tinctive one,  from  its  mass  of  perpetual  snows, — 
Monte  Rosa  from  .tbe  areolar  distribution  of  its 
peiks,  which  enclose  a  central  valley  or  amphi- 
theatre. Mont  Blanc  has  been  repeatedly  ascended, 
though  with  great  danger  and  diflSculty,  by  adven- 
turous travellers ;  but  the  upper  summits  of  Monte 
Rosa,  though  often  attempted,  have  never  yet,  we 
believe,  been  attained. 

On  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains  water  rests 
like  a  mineral  substance  from  age  to  age,  fixed  in 
the  form  of  consolidated  ice  and  snow.  Immense 
masses,  which  gather  upon  these  heights  in  winter, 
seek  afterwards  a  lower  level,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  fluctuation,  the  result  of 
necessary  influences,  gives  birth  to  scenes  of  un- 
equalled  sublimity  and  beauty,  and  actuates,  as  it 
were,  the  moving  scenery  of  tbe  Alps.  The  cas- 
cade, the  torrent,  the  progressive  glacier,  and  the 
overwhelming  avalanche,  are  but  the  shiftings,  by 
which  a  disturbed  element  seeks  to  resume  its 
wonted  equilibrium. 

The  traveller,  passing  in  summer  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Alpine  regions,  sees  often  before  him 
what  appears  to  be  a  white  thread,  suspended  from 
the  mountain  side.  This  he  kno%rs  to  be  a  water- 
fall, but  if  he  has  seen  Niagara,  or  even  Temi,  he 
will  be  struck  with  the  great  length  of  the  cascade, 
perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  compared  with  the 
slender  dimensions  of  the  stream  which  constitutes 
it.  These  cascades  generally  reach  tbe  ground  by 
successive  leaps,  but  now  and  then  a  case  occurs, 
in  which  the  fall  is  unbroken,  and  the  apparent 
slowness,  the  eflTect  of  distance,  with  which  the  air 
is  traversed  by  the  descending  waves  and  volumes 
of  spray,  gives  to  the  spectator  the  idea  of  some- 
thing which  floats,  rather  than  falls.  We  recollect 
to  have  seen  instances,  in  which  a  considerable 
stream  jetting  from  the  top  of  a  precipice,  was  dis- 
solved in  spray,  and  wholly  lost  to  the  sight,  before 
it  had  accomplished  half  its  destined  descent.  A 
brook,  starting  from  beneath  and  fed  by  the  per- 
petual shower,  gave  evidence  that  tbe  materi^  of 
this  beautiful  illusion  was  not  lost.  A  fall  of  this 
kind,  singularly  picturesque,  is  seen  in  the  vale  of 
Misocco,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bernardino 
passage.  The  celebrated  fidl  of  Staubbach,  in 
Lauterbmnnen,  nine  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  of 
the  same  description. 

The  long  valleys  which  separate  tbe  mountainous 
spurs,  usually  aflTord  beds  for  torrents,  constituting 
the  head  waters,  from  which  are  accumulated  the 
great  rivers  of  Europe.  These  frequently  occupy 
the  bottoms  of  deep  imvines,  and  when  swollen 
with  rains,  or  melted  snows,  exhibit  a  scene  of  ob- 
structed, yet  irresistible  violence,  which  impresses 
the  spectator  with  the  deepest  awe.  On  the  prin- 
cipal roads,  these  are  crossed  by  bridges  of  substan- 
tial masonry,  in  constructing  which,  it  seems  often 
wonderful  how  the  workmen  could  have  found  sup- 
port. In  some  cases,  we  are  told,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessarv  to  suspend  stagings  upon  cords  from  preci- 
pices hur  above  them.  In  the  wilder  and  less  fre- 
quented paths,  frail  wooden  bridges,  and  sometimes 
trunks  of  fallen  trees,  constitute  the  means  of 
passing.  It  has  happened  that,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, both  men  and  animals  have  crossed  these 
torrents,  even  without  the  aid  of  bridges,  and  in 
the  face  of  diflSculties  seemingly  insurmountable. 
In  1800,  a  detachment  of  French  troops  under 
General  Bcthencourt,  was  ordered  to  occupy  the 
pass  of  Teselles,  and  proceed  upon  Domo  d'  Ossol& 


Their  march  was  intermpted  by  tbe  4t§tnetim  d 
a  bridge  which  led  round  a  predpue,  wmd  om  ■ 
abyss  sixty  feet  in  width.  A  volant ccr.  at  pM 
hazard  of  his  li£e,  by  supporting  hiBurtf  afcvart  lai 
sides  of  the  precipice,  in  the  boles  cmt  Cor  th*  t»- 
bers,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  rope  to  the  aypwii 
side.  Upon  this  rope,  suspended  over  the  A%m, 
with  their  feet  braced  against  the  lateral  «ili  « 
such  other  objects  as  might  pnmuU  tW  vhok  i». 
tachment  passed,  one  by  oae,  tbe  eammmada  ttt- 
ting  the  first  example.  Tbe  »aasc»  of  tke  often 
are  now  engraved  upon  tbe  rock.  Wbcsi  tW  te 
man  bad  left  the  bank,  five  dogi  wkidi  WU^itf 
to  tbe  party,  threw  themselves  into  tW  rmnrnt 
Three  of  them  were  carried  down,  wbtle  thi^lkmK 
by  dint  of  greater  strength,  succeeded  in  gmiactai 
opposite  side,  and  crouched,  half  dcftd,  ■&  tW  iici 
of  their  masters. 

The  lawmget  or  avalandies  take  plaee  vbewm 
the  mass  of  snow  accumulated  on  tkc  beifliti,  m- 
comes,  either  from  its  own  weight,  or  tke  tasA 
dency  of  its  baae«  incapable  of  sopporti^itaelC  Tk 
avalanches  of   diflTerent   aeasoM  are   Bot  sqaibi 
dangerous.     Those  of  sumner  are  roafas d  t*  cm 
highest  mountains,  and  seldom  readi  tbe  plaeo  b* 
quented  by  mankind.     Those  of  winter  mIm,  tbnp 
sometimes  terrible  in  tbeir  effects,  yet  bcsv  «iM 
composed  of  the  light  and  ncw-iaUen 
downwards  in  smaller  masses,  and  witb  Ic* 
so  that  men  and  beasU  have  becm  d«go«t 
from  beneath  them.     But  tbe  nralsnrWa  of  ifrj« 
which  take  place  afUr  tbe  sun  has  bcgva  to  bam 
the  bold  by  which  projecting  mawcs  are  Jafsir 
on  the  brink  of  predpitous  iumsuta,  are  by  iv  ta- 
most  dangerous  and  destructive.     Imaji^tisa  « 
hardly  conceive  tbe  fearful  subltaitj,  aiU  ks««( 
with  which  these  descenU  are  attesded.     Co^m* 
of  consolidated  snow,  whose  extent  tW  ey*  rm 
hardly  span,  sweeping  downwards  for 
mile,  bearing  witb  them  tbe  1 
uprooted  forests,  and  dtscbargtng 
length  oo  the  valleys  below  with  a 
which  the  earth  txembles^—are  tbe 
yearly  phenomena  of  these  rooMBtic 
fallen  avalanche,  says  Ebd,  tomcti 
than  a  league  of  country.     Tbe 
atmosphere  is  so  great,  that  booaes  have 
thrown,  and  men  prostiated*  at  a  diit— ra  fr«»  u^ 
scene  of  devastation.     At  tbe  season  of  aiaJanibii 
when  the  impending  masses  are  jnst  ready  to  tov 
their  hold,  the  inbabitanU  believe  that  tbe  aanLr^ 
noise  or  shock  given  to  the  atmoopbcre.  mm$  afiBri 
them  into  motion.     Hence,  in  many  plaeea«  tiwi 
take  off  the  bells  from  thdr  horses  and  cattk^  a:  I 
steal  silently  through  the  daugerooa  potba*  cfcsni-^ 
tbe  early  part  of  the  dav,  before  tbe  snn  bn*  W«-.( 
to  act  witb  power.     It  is  also  cononon  to  disi^sy 
a  roufket,  by  way  of  proof,  before  eatcrinf  i^o  •^i 
pected  defiles. 

As  in  other  moontainoos  countries,  not  nmly  1 1 
snow,  but  sometimes  the  earth  itaelC  is  laaifi.-i 
and  slides  downward,  carrying  dcaolatioa  in  na  fr  i 
gress.  A  remarkable  slide  of  this  kind 
the  viUage  of  Goldau,  in  1606.  la 
after  a  long  continuance  of  rain,  one  of  tbe 
of  the  Rossberg,  was  detached  from  tbe 
and  fell  into  tbe  valley  and  lake 
whelming  the  villages  of  Ooldan,  1 
Rothen.  Tbe  houses,  oattie  and 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  were  deaUojt^  %m  -! 
event.  Some  travellers  from  Betne.  my%  Sav  i 
arrived  at  Art,  and  set  off  on  loot  for  tke  WL».  ^  I 
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hm  nintet  before  this  catutropbe.    A  part,  who 

wen  beknd  the  rest,  observed  tbat  some  strange 

eoBBMta  wai  taking  place  on  the  summit  of  the 

RoHba|,>-iod  immediately  a  flight  of  stones  like 

naiMi  bdli,  traversed  the  air  above  their  heads ;  a 

doodofdnt  obscured  the  valley;  a  frightful  noise 

wu  bard,  tnd  they^  fled.     As  soon  as  the  obscurity 

wu  w  fiff  disnpated,  as  to  make  objects  discernible, 

thef  fc^gfct  their  friends  who  had  preceded  them, 

but  tfe  Tillage  of  Goldau  had  disappeared  under  a 

bop  of  ttooei  and  rubbish  one  hundred  fset  in 

be^  iod  the  whole  valley  presented  nothing  but 

ft  pakei  chaos.     Nothing  is  left  of  Goldau,  but  the 

betl,  which  hung  in  its  steeple,  and  which  was 

foaai  abost  ■  mile  off.     About  fourteen  miserable 

oi^fcti  were  dug  out  alive,  from  beneath  the  ruins. 

The  restiges  of  catastrophes,  similar  to  the 

■bote,  ire  seen  in  various  parts  of  SwitiBerland.    At 

the  eatrance  of  tiie  Val  Blegno,  not  &r  above  Be- 

fiuonai,  nay  be  seen  the  vast  debris  of  a  mountain, 

«bkl  (tU  across  this  valley  in  the  year  1512.    The 

fiiBcB  IBM  arrested  the  course  of  the  river  Blegno, 

ni  Icnoed  a  large  lake,  which  continued  above  two 

bosdred  years,  but  which,  in  1714,  burst  a  passage, 

and  swept  its  way,  with  great  destruction  of  lives 

ud  property,  into  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

TJks  name  of  glaciers,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has 
bees  applied  to  all  accinnalations  of  ice  and  snow, 
which  renain  through  the  year  upon  elevated 
Bmotiias.  In  its  more  limited  meaning,  it  is  re- 
vtricted  lo  thoee  masses  of  hiu'dened  snow,  which 
occopj  the  higher  valleys  and  northern  sides  of 
ridges,  exteading  downww^  to  the  borders  of  ve- 
(retatiM.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  valleys 
tod  chasms,  which  run  from  east  to  west,  in  which 
they  are  more  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Those  of  them,  which  have  much  inclination,  ex- 
hibtt  a  diversified  surface,  whicJi  has  been  compared 
to  the  waves  of  the  sea  during  a  storm.  The 
ftltemte  thawing  and  freezing  of  a  portion  of  the 
«<"v,  give  to  the  remainder,  among  which  it  per- 
oobtes,  a  degree  of  density  approaching  that  of 
nfid  ice.  The  depth  of  the  glaciers  is  supposed 
to  be  from  one  to  six  hundred  feet  and  upwards. 
Vtrt  crevices  and  chasms  intersect  the  entire  mass, 
^posu^  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  adven- 
^oren  who  traverse  them,  and  exhibiting  the  interior 
ice  of  a  dark  blue  appearance  to  the  eye.  It  usually 
hippcn,  that  in  the  lowest  glaciers,  the  heat  of  the 
ar^  espcci^y  during  summer,  dissolves  the  ice 
K  the  bottom,  giving  rise  to  extensive  vaults,  from 
heaeath  which  streams  of  water  issue.  A  striking 
mhan  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  source  of  the 
Arvesron,  whidi  takes  its  rise  under  the  Mer  de 
Qsoe,  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Chamouni.  Some 
tf  these  Tsolta  have  been  found  a  hundred  feet  in 
heighl,aiid  sufficiently  extensive  to  undermine  por- 
tu  of  the  glacier,  which  settle  down  upon  them 
*ich  treoBeodotts  noise.  Where  there  is  sufficient 
Miiity  the  glacier  advances,  during  these  changes, 
^vvavd  the  snbjaoent  valley,  and  thus  appears  to 
«tead  itidf  by  a  sort  of  natural  growth.  When 
fir  J.  E.  Simth  ridted  the  Montanvertin  1787,  the 
ArwesoD  derived  its  source  from  several  cascades, 
viick  fdl  from  the  top  of  the  glacier,  a  sufficient 
<v>*BKe  that  it  had  then  settled  so  as  to  obliterate 
t^  owiCes  uDdemeath.  Rocks  of  large  size  are 
^'■■■•illy  carried  along  on  the  surface  of  the 
^■a>*>  Muring  ts  landmarks,  to  measure  the  pro- 
P*^  ^  Ihe  whole  mass.  CMhers  are  accumulated 
»  H^  ndfcs  akmg  the  borders  of  the  ice,  consti- 
*"riag  v^  gf^  called  moraines.    Ebel  computes 


that  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Tyrol,  the  number  of 
glaciers  is  not  less  than  400,  many  of  which  are  six 
or  seven  leagues  in  length.  It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  uniform  tendency  of  these  bodies 
is  to  extend  themselves.  During  warm  seasons 
they  sometimes  diminish  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  by 
the  melting  of  their  lower  extremity. 

Previously  to  the  year  1800,  and  even  at  a  later 
period,  most  travellers  who  entered  Italy  from  the 
north,  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Alps  by  mule  paths, 
never  convenient,  and  sometimes  extremely  difficult. 
The  transportation  of  merchandise,  and  especially 
of  warlike  stores  and  artillery,  was  an  undertaking 
of  the  most  arduous  character,  of  which  the  passage 
of  the  Grand  St  Bernard  by  the  French  invading 
army  in  1600,  is  a  well  known  example.  After  the 
conquest  of  the  Italian  states,  the  enterprise  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  planned  and  executed  two 
great  military  roads,  practicable  for  carriages  and 
artillery,  one  extending  from  Geneva  to  Milan, 
across  the  Simplon ;  and  the  other  leading  over  the 
pass  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  opening  a  communication 
from  Lyons  to  Turin.  These  roads,  it  is  but  small 
praise  to  say,  impress  every  traveller  with  astonish- 
ment, and  are  monuments  of  consummate  skill  in 
the  engineers,  who  seem  to  have  brought  Herculean 
powers  to  subdue  what  nature  had  intended  to  be 
insurmountable.  In  the  Strada  Sempione  at  Mihin, 
a  triumphal  arch  was  begun  by  Napoleon,  at  the 
termination  of  the  Simplon  road,  to  commemorate 
the  completion  of  his  stupendous  enterprise.  It  is 
of  white  marble,  and  is  ornamented  with  has  reliefs, 
representing  the  victories  and  treaties  of  the  Em- 
peror. After  his  fall,  this  structure,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  its  kind,  was  suffered 
to  remain  unfinished,  and  was  even  threatened  with 
dilapidation.  Travellers  who  arrived  from  the 
mountains,  fresh  in  tbeir  admiration,  were  ac- 
customed to  vent  their  displeasure  upon  the  penu- 
rious jealousy  of  the  Austrian  government,  which 
neglected  to  complete  this  monument,  covered  as  it 
was  with  the  testimonies  of  tbeir  own  humiliation. 
But  Napoleon  is  now  a  dead  lion,  the  Austrians 
have  resumed  the  work,  and  now  the  structure 
may  be  considered  as  nearly  completed.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  the  objects  of  the  founder, 
they  have  not  been  content  to  complete  the  struc- 
ture, but  have  likewise  gone  on  to  complete  the  his- 
tory. The  tablets  beneath,  which  represent  the 
battle  of  Marengo  and  the  humiliating  treaties  which 
followed,  are  allowed  to  remain  unharmed ;  but  they 
are  surmounted  Mrith  others  of  equal  execution,  set- 
ting forth  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  abdication 
of  Bonaparte.  The  triumphal  chariot,  and  bronze 
horses,  which  were  to  support  the  statue  of  Napoleon 
upon  the  top,  will  be  occupied  by  an  allegorical  figure 
representing  Peace.  This  is  consonant  to  justice, 
and  historiod  truth.  For  every  road  which  Napo- 
leon made  over  the  Alps,  peace  has  since  caused  the 
completion  of  three  times  the  number,  all  equally 
deserving  the  wonder  and  gratitude  of  the  public. 
The  traveller,  at  bis  ease,  may  now  ride  into  Italy 
from  any  point  between  Marseilles  and  Vienna. 
Broad  highways  are  completed  over  the  Cornice, 
the  Col  de  Tende,  the  Genevre,  the  Bernardino, 
the  Splugen,  the  Brenner  and  the  Stelvio.  Last 
summer  the  St  Gotbard  was  opened  for  carriages, 
and  a  road  over  the  Maloya  was  nearly  finished. 
Upon  most  of  these,  the  yearly  influx  of  travellers 
to  luly  has  justified  the  establishment  of  regular 
post  bouses. 

To  Napoleon  is  due  the  credit  of  having  set  the 
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example,  aud  proved  the  uiefulnets  of  Iheie  great 
avenues.  But  the  yean  of  peace,  which  have 
followed  hit  dethronement,  while  they  have  inde- 
finitely increased  the  amount  of  communication  be- 
tween Italy  and  other  countries,  have  at  the  same 
time  afforded  to  the  governments  concerned,  the 
leisure  and  means  requisite  for  multiplying  these 
works  of  public  utility. 

The  Alpine  highways  resemble  each  other  in 
their  great  features,  and  are  among  the  proudest 
constructions  of  art.  They  would  almost  impress 
us  with  the  belief,  that  nothing  is  impracticable  to 
ingenuity  and  labour.  These  roads  usually  pursue 
the  course  of  streams,  or  valleys,  gaining  a  higher 
level  on  their  sides,  as  occasion  offers,  and  at  length 
climbing  the  principal  ridge  by  what  are  called 
tourniquets,  a  succession  of  terraces  connected  at 
their  ends  alternately  in  a  serpentine  manner. 
Their  course  often  lies  along  the  sides  of  precipices, 
jutting  out  over  fearful  depths,  or  crossing  torrents 
and  ravines  upon  bridges  of  giddy  height.  Some- 
times it  appears  as  if  the  road  had  come  to  an  end, 
against  an  insuperable  steep,  or  projecting  spur  of 
the  mountain.  But  here  the  skill  of  the  engineer 
eludes  the  difficulty,  sometimes  by  throwing  a 
bridge  through  the  air,  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
sometimes  by  entering  the  rock  itself  with  a  sub- 
terranean gallery.  In  places  particularly  exposed 
to  avalanches,  the  road  either  buries  itself  in  the 
rock,  or  is  protected  by  massive  stone  arches,  form- 
in|^  covered  ways,  over  the  passages  exposed.  Much 
injury,  still,  is  done,  every  year,  to  these  roads  by 
the  descents  of  snow  and  of  water,  and  they  are 
kept  in  repair  at  great  expense,  by  the  governments 
to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

The  highest  of  the  passes  over  which  a  carriage 
road  has  been  constructed,  is  that  of  the  Monte 
Stelvio,  on  the  route  from  Botzon  to  Milan.  It 
was  made  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  since  1814, 
to  establish  a  communication  with  the  Milanese, 
without  quitting  his  own  territory.  The  summit 
ridge,  which  it  crosses,  is  more  than  nine  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  seven  hundred 
above  the  estimated  line  of  perpetual  snow,  in  its 
latitude.  This  great  elevation  rendered  it  one  of  the 
most  arduous  roads  in  its  formation,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  keep  in  repair.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  of  galleries  or  covered  ways,  to  shelter  the 
rdad  from  avalanches  and  foiling  rocks,  which  sweep 
over  it  in  certain  places.  **  On  this  road,"  says  Mr 
Brockedon,  "  shortly  after  leaving  Prad,  the  mag- 
nificent mountain  of  the  Ortler-spitz  opens  suddenly 
on  the  view  of  the  traveller,  with  a  vast  and  ap- 
palling  effect,  as  it  is  seen  from  its  extreme  summit 
to  its  base,  robed  in  everlasting  snows,  which 
descend  on  its  sides  in  enormous  glaciers,  and 
stream  into  the  valley  below.  Immense  masses  of 
rock,  in  themselves  mountains,  throw  out  their 
black  and  scathed  forms,  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  brightness  of  the  glaciers  which  they  separate.'* 
This  part  of  the  route,  or  rather  the  whole  ascent 
from  Drofoi,  the  author  considers  **  without  a  par- 
allel in  Alpine  scenery.** 

The  passage  of  the  Brenner,  leading  from  In- 
spruck  to  the  Lago  di  Guarda  and  Verona,  is  the 
lowest  which  crosses  the  great  chain  of  Alps,  being 
only  4700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  roads.  A  dark, 
narrow  valley  between  Sterzing  and  Mittenwald, 
is  famous  for  having  been  the  plare  of  a  successful 
rfiintancc  of  the  Tyrolese,  under  Andrew  Hofer, 


against  the  French  and  Bavariaa  wimj  )m  IM, 
Great  numbers  of  the  latter  were  dstroyii  by 
stones  rolled  down  upon  then  ^nm  the  h^k^ 
which  overhang  the  defile. 

The  pass  of  the  Splugeo,  leading  froa  Coin;  At 
capital  of  the  Grisons,  to  Lake  Coaio,  ii  ■< » 
Starke's  Guide-book,  to  **  surpaM  ia  lafsitiM', 
sublime  and  awful  scenery,  evefj  other  oMmp 
road  in  Europe.**  We  know  not  how  fiv  tlHn* 
elusive  praise  may  be  just,  but  we  arc  eertM,  km  ] 
ocular  conviction,  that  a  port ioo  of  this  road,  mai 
the  Via  mala,  extending  several  nilca  bctvea  tit 
villages  of  Andeer  and  Tusis,  richly  merits  ill  m 
terrific  encomiums  it  has  received.  It  ii  the  day 
and  narrow  goi:ge  throagfa  which  the  Hiatcr  Bk« 
makes  its  escape  fron  the  poaataiai,  Wtvm 
mural  precipices  a  thousand  feet  ia  height,  ss4j«« 
£sr  enough  asunder,  for  about  foar  mULtt,  to  &■■* 
a  scanty  bed  to  the  torrent.  How  the  Reasi 
made  their  way  through  this  chasm,  farto  Rkst*.  v 
the  barbarians  afterwiirds  broke  throogh  tht  mm 
track  into  Italy,  no  one  at  the  prescat  %  m 
imagine ;  except  by  soppoatng  theas  to  have  Atv^ 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  for  thm  adasf  tti 
chasm  are  perpendicular  rock,  and  the  hattaa  ■ 
monopolised  in  a  most  unqualified  aanaer,  h;  vm 
furious  and  turbulent  Rhine.  The  ■wdcia  tmd  « 
a  shelf,  or  notch,  formed  about  midway  b  the  |r» 
cipice,  and  several  times  disappeariaf  wuhs  a* 
rock,  for  many  rods  together.  A  bridge  cman 
the  chasm,  at  such  a  height,  that  the  Rhne,  s)n*« 
chafed  and  foaming,  looks,  from  it,  Uke  a  vto 
cord,  in  the  perpendicular  distaace ;  aad  a  Wp 
stone,  dropped  from  the  parapet,  sccss  ioahaf  i« 
several  seconds  in  the  air,  and  whca  it  stiikn  t^ 
water,  a  loud  explosion  is  sent  upward,  la 
her  and  December,  1800,  a  French  army  oi 
under  Bfacdonald,  crossed  the  Splagcs, 
the  horrors  and  hardships  of  an  Alpine  wialcr«  hmff 
arrested  by  the  obliteration  of  the  path,  aad  laMC 
nuuiy  men  and  horses,  by  the  avalaadkca.  Tte 
sufferings  of  this  passage  are  recorded  by 
Philip  de  Segur,  a  well  known  histonaB  of 
disasters. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  of  8plagei.  ^ 
near  the  village  of  the  same  name,  a  road 
through  the  valley  of  the  Rheiawald,  aad 
Mount  Bernardino,  follows  the  coarse  of  the 
till  it  joins  the  Tidno,  and  the  road  fnm  m 
Gothard.  It  then  continues  to  the  Lays  Msumn 
and  a  branch  of  it  to  the  Lugaao.  Chi  tho  feiarfsl 
lakes  there  are  now  established  straw hoat^  «h«* 
ply  daily  between  the  extremities  of  these  wsMn 
We  observed,  that  they  geoefmlly  bear  the  r^mtrm 
names  of  the  lakes  which  they  travcrae,  as  U  Lvu 
II  Verhano.  Le  Leman,  fce.  The  acsnMr^  aC«M 
by  the  passage  through  Lakes  Como  aad  MagXHT] 
is  exquisitely  pictureaqiie. 

Persons  going  from  central  SwitaarkaA^  Ajtirl 
to  the  Lake  Maggiore,  may  now  croaa  ia  «an^|H 
the  pass  of  St  Gothard,  celebrated   alike  §m  ^ 
romantic  scenery,  and  iu  military  kastcey.     Tv 
name  of  Suvaroff  is  engraved  oo  a  rock,  am  *a\ 
desolate  summit,  at  a  place  where  tkat  commafc^ 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Frenck  >■  1790.     1  -| 
celebrated  Devil's  Bridge,  over  the  toneat  of  '^ 
Reuu,  is  a  single  arch  of  seventy  feet  apaa»  ikr% 
across  a  rushing  cataract,  at  the  hei^t  of  a  haa£ 
feet  above  the  water.     **  It  b  impoaaikle,*'  lat* 
Brockedon,  **  to  think  of  sach  a  stnact«re,  ta'  ••■ 
a  situation,  without  shaddering  at  tkc  U^  ^ 
danger  to  which  those  who  built  it  wauat  kan  H 
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cipoicd.*  Tet  thb  bridge  has  more  than  once 
beea  tW  teese  of  conflicts  between  the  French  and 
Isapcffiifiitit  m  the  campaign  of  1799;  and  once 
daring  tW  Wat  of  an  engagement,  while  the  French 
under  Uceorbe  were  in  the  act  of  charging  the 
AntritBi,  thirty  feet  of  the  bridge  separated  and 
fell  froB  the  parapets,  precipitating  all  who  were 
opoQ  it  iito  tlie  golf  below. 

TU  hmt  of  the  rout  of  the  Simplon  has  reached 
an  pmoBi,  who  have  interested  themselves  about 
the  AI^  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  has  been 
nutooay  for  roost  travellers  to  take  this  road 
fit^  is  going  into  Italy,  or  in  returning  from  it, 
rhstf  fsiiiiog  a  direct  conveyance  between  Geneva 
ud  ICbii.  Considered  as  a  work  of  art,  the  Sim- 
pfM  roid  probably  exceeds  all  the  others,  in  the 
settaoB  and  ardiitectural  finish  of  its  parapets  and 
bri^;  and  it  is  exceeded  by  none  in  the  roagni- 
tode  of  the  difficulties  overcome  by  the  French  and 
Itafisa  engineers  employed  in  its  construction. 
The  gnat  gallery  near  Oondo  is  596  feet  long,  and 
ii  est  throBgh  solid  granite.  Its  southern  extre- 
mt J,  where  a  bridge  crosses  the  waterfdl  of  Fras- 
uooe,  at  the  Entrance  of  an  impassable  gorge,  is 
ihaoft  nneqaalled  in  picturesque  and  imposing 
e&ct  The  Gallery  has  lateral  openings  to  admit 
th«  light,  opposite  to  one  of  which,  the  following 
n«xipttoaiscatiotherock,-.iBRE  ITALO  1805. 
The  part  of  the  road  which  is  on  the  Swiss  side  of 
the  Snaploo,  was  completed  by  French  engineers ; 
tMit  the  sovtbem  half,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
lifllealt,  WBs  executed  by  Itdian  artificers,  under 
t^  Chevahcr  Fihbroni,  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian 
itatef. 

The  valley  througb  which  this  road  passes,  ex- 
«ading  through  the  Canton  of  Vahus  to  the  Pays 
(e  Viud,  is  enclosed  by  a  rampart  of  the  highest 
wutaas  m  Europe,  having  the  peaks  of  Piedmont 
n  oee  ode,  and  the  Bernese  Alps  on  the  other, 
»«  of  wWh  rise  more  than  10,000  feet  above  it. 
I  kai  beeo  considered  aa  the  deepest  valley  in  the 
^o^*B  world.  Aware  of  this  circumstance,  the 
nfcllcr  reedves,  from  the  scenery  around  him, 
I  of  sublimity,  sudi  as  belong  only  to  the 
p  of  oatnrd  objects,  which  are  known  to  be 
1  m  their  kind.  They  are  emotions  like 
\m  which  may  be  inspired  by  the  river  Missis- 
iffi,  lake  Superior,  or  the  cataract  of  Niagara. 
^Food  the  immediate  effect  on  the  senses,  there 
>  «  4e(p  and  commanding  interest,  a  pervading 
■^Bstity,  whidi  call  on  us  to  pay  homage,  to  what 
« sercr  been  out  done.  But  in  this  valley  the 
*K>(sl  also  mingles  with  the  sublime,  and  the 
>^tMtf  which  shelter  in  its  infant  growth,  one 
'  (he  Bioit  rapid  and  turbulent  of  rivers,  have 
■'hered  round  it  the  elements  of  fitness,  which 
bit;  to  the  mind  ideas  of  a  recess  and  sanctuary 
«««e. 

.^  ••TIsloae, 

^■1  •ate<W  wd  dMfv  an<i  hath  a  Mand 

^«i»»  od  rifbt  of  s«r««tDe«.    Here  the  Rhoae 

^^  ^n^  Itewir  a  eouch.  tiM  Alps  hate  resr«d  a  throne." 

The  pui  of  Mount  Cenis,  already  mentioned, 
"^  te  of  Mount  Genevere,  made  by  Napoleon 
*■■«  Grenoble  and  Turin,  are  carriage  roads, 
"'''■H  fiestares  of  the  same  general  kind  with 
^  *«  bare  been  described.  But  the  Cornice, 
'  'I'fiteiinean  road,  is  essentially  different  from 
^  fci^kaiig  Bot  so  much  a  pass  of  the  Alps,  as 
' "  *  F*>*|e  by  which  the  Aips  are  avoided.  It 
I  trac  ^  ^  Maritime  Alps  here  come  down  to 
^  **  to  tbnptly,  aa  to  leave  oo  room  for  a  level 


passage  between  the  mountains  and  the  water. 
Nevertheless  an  excellent  road  is  now  constructed, 
which  no  where  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  by  which 
invalids  travel  to  Nice  and  to  Italy,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  Mediterranean  way  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  it  was  by  this  pass,  says  Mr 
Brockedon,  that  Julius  Caesar  penetrated  into  Italy 
when  about  to  engage  in  his  contest  with  Pompey. 
This  road  presents,  from  many  of  its  eminences, 
splendid  views  of  the  sea  beneath,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  distinctly  seen  along  the  coast, 
from  the  steamboats,  which  ply  between  Marseilles 
and  Genoa. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  roads  which  have  been 
made  practicable  for  carriages,  are  principally  large 
thoroughfares,  by  which  intercourse  is  carried  on 
between  Italy  and  the  adjacent  states.  But  a  vast 
number  of  mountain  passes,  in  less  frequented  direc- 
tions, are  still  traversed  only  by  pedestrians  and 
mules ;  or  in  some  cases  by  a  low,  narrow  carriage, 
called  a  char  h  bane.  Of  this  kind  are  the  various 
avenues  to  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  the  fearful  pass 
of  Gemmi  near  the  baths  of  Lenk,  the  defiles  of 
the  Grimsel  and  Gries,  which  approach  the  sources 
of  the  Rhone,  the  various  paths  by  which  the  Ober- 
land  is  traversed,  numerous  tracks  which  lead  up 
the  sides  of  mountains,  among  which  should  not  be 
forgotten  the  Wingernalp,  beautifully  described  by 
Simond,  from  which  the  traveller  at  midsummer, 
witnesses  in  safety  the  hourly  fall  of  avalanches  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Jungfrau. 

The  passes  of  the  Great  and  the  Little  St  Ber. 
nard  are  interesting  from  their  proximity  to  Mont 
Blanc,  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  it ;  also  from  their 
scenery  and  historical  associations.  The  former  is 
well  known  for  the  Hospice,  situated  near  its  sum- 
mit, inhabited  by  a  benevolent  order  of  monks, 
whose  business  is  to  rescue  and  relieve  distressed 
travellers.  It  may  seem  singular  that  neither  of 
these  long  and  well  known  passages,  has  yet  been 
made  the  site  of  a  carriage  road.  But  the  king  of 
Sardinia  has  shown  himself  less  fond  of  public  im- 
provements of  this  kind,  than  his  more  communica- 
tive neighbours. 

A  controversy  has  been  agitated  with  some  zeal, 
in  regard  to  the  particular  pass  by  which  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps  with  his  Carthaginian  army.  Dif- 
ferent speculators,  who  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
his  track,  by  the  histories  of  Livy  and  Polybius, 
have  assigned  the  Monte  Viso,  the  Gen^yre,  and 
the  Mont  Cenis,  as  corresponding  in  their  situation 
and  character  to  the  route  he  is  said  to  have  pur- 
sued.  In  a  work  entitled  *'  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  by  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  the  author,  after  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  subject,  decides  on 
the  Little  St  Bernard,  as  the  true  route  of  the 
Carthaginian  army.  Mr  Brockedon  adopts  the  same 
opinion,  having  carefully  examined  the  features  of 
this  pass,  in  reference  to  the  historical  data  which 
have  reached  us.  Hannibal,  it  seems,  on  his  arrival 
from  Spain,  crossed  the  Rhone,  probably  somewhere 
near  Avignon,  and  ascended  that  river  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Isaure.  He  afterwards  passed 
eastwardly  towards  the  mountains,  encountering 
the  Allobroges  and  other  warlike  tribes  on  his  way. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of  places  are 
not  marked  with  sufficient  distinctness  by  Poly- 
bius, the  historian  who  is  chiefly  relied  on  in  this 
matter. 

ALTAR  (fl);  a  place  on  which  offerings  or 
sacrifices  were  made.     It  was  called  bomot  by  the 
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Greeks,  in  a  general  sense ;  ara  aiid  altare  by  the 
Romans. 

The  use  of  altars  must  have  been  as  andent  and 
general  as  the  use  of  sacrifices  and  offerings  ;  and 
were  erected  in  temples,  porticoes,  peristyles,  in  the 
open  air,  and  on  the  summits  of  mountains.  The 
larger  temples  had  generally  three  altars :  the  first 
placed  in  the  sanctuary,  or  adytum,  at  the  foot  of 
the  divinity ;  the  second  at  the  door  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  the  third  was  portable,  and  called  andabns, 
on  which  were  placed  offerings  and  the  sacred 
vases. 

In  early  times  they  appear  to  have  been  formed 
of  any  material  admitting  of  a  convenient  or  rapid 
execution — a  mound  of  turf,  a  heap  of  stones.  The 
altar  consecrated  by  Jacob  at  Bethel,  was  merely 
the  stone  on  which  he  rested,  and  that  of  Gideon 
was  of  a  similar  kind.  The  first  altar  erected  by 
Moses  was  made  of  earth  only.  The  altar  which 
Moses  commanded  Joshua  to  build  was  of  unhewn 
stone ;  Solomon's  Mras  bf  brass,  but  filled  with  un- 
hewn stones ;  that  built  by  Zerubabel  and  the  Mac- 
cabees, of  rough  stones. 

Among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  an 
altar  at  Delos,  which  was  made  of  the  horns  of  ani- 
mals ;  tradition  reported  that  it  was  constructed  by 
Apollo,  with  the  boms  of  deer,  killed  in  hunting 
by  his  sister  Diana.  Plutarch  says  he  saw  it,  and 
that  he  admired  the  wonderful  interladug  of  the 
horns  of  which  it  was  mada,  and  that  no  bond  or 
cement  was  used  to  hold  it  together.  In  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Babylon,  there  was 
an  altar  of  massive  gold.  The  altars  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  of  bronze,  but  the  greater 
number  of  stone  or  marble,  bricks,  &c.  Pausanias 
mentions  one  of  wood,  made  so  artfully  as  to  ap- 
pear to  have  been  built  of  stone. 

Some  altars  were  solid,  and  some  hollow,  from 
the  top  downward,  pretty  low,  to  receive  either  the 
libation  or  the  blood  of  the  victims ;  others  again 
were  made  of  iron  bars  only,  like  that  on  the  column 
of  Antoninus. 

A  grand  altar  for  the  burning  of  the  sacrifice  is  to 
be  seen  at  the  Pamphili  palace,  at  Rome  ;  where  is 
remarked  the  fire-place,  on  which  charcoal  was  put 
to  consume  the  victim,  and  other  passages,  for  the 
escape  of  the  blood. 

Altars  rary  almost  to  infinity  in  their  forms  and 
site,  as  well  as  in  their  decorations.  Their  shapes 
were  innumerable:  cubes,  parallelograms,  frustra 
of  cones,  of  pyramids,  and  polygonal  pyramids,  and 
portions  of  cybnders,  he 

ALTHORP,  OE  OLDTHORP,  formerly  a  ham- 
let  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  from  which  Earl 
Spencer  derives  the  title  of  Viscount.  **  The  do- 
main of  Althorp,'*  sajrs  Dibdin,**  has  been  possessed 
by  the  Spencer  fiunily  upwards  of  three  centu- 
ries ;  but  the  exact  period  of  the  erection  of  the 
bouse  seems  to  be  unknown.  There  is,  however, 
no  question  of  its  having  received  its  principal  im- 
provements during  the  time  of  the  first  earl  of 
Sunderland,  (1636—1643,)  who  was  the  son  of  the 
•econd  Baron  Spencer.  The  lady  of  this  Earl 
(daughter  of  Robert  Sidney,  second  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, and  better  known  as  the  Sacharissa  of 
Waller  the  poet^  erected  and  covered  in  the  great 
staircase,  which  nad  been  formerly  an  bterior  court- 
yard, in  the  fashion  of  the  times.  From  that  period 
to  the  present,  both  the  house  and  park  have  con- 
tinued to  receive  improvementJi.  The  family  of  the 
Spencers  became  possessed  of  the  park  at  Althorp, 
about  the  year  151*2      Thii  originated  in  a  license 


from  the  king  to  Jolin  Spencer,  aftcrwds  b  Mt 
Spencer.  At  that  time  the  psrk  is  dcsenW  u 
containing  300  acres  of  land,  100  socs  of  «m 
and  40  acres  of  water  in  *  Oldthorpc,'  W  U' 
seems  to  have  been  only  an  extessoa  of  soar/n* 
perty  previously  acquired  there,  iipr  it  it  eertus  tki: 
Althorp,  so  called,  was  purdiascd  by  this  Sir  Jai 
Spencer  as  early  as  the  year  1508."  The  gms  if- 
traction  of  Althorp  House  is  its  noWt  hhnr;  <« 
which  Dibdin  says  it  is  "the  finest  ooUcrtM  < 
books  perhaps  in  Europe.  It  occupies  s  nst  •. 
rooms,  four  in  number,  and  Bearanug  ia  tht  vW 
about  1 70  feet  in  length.  These  are  gsraaM  fr^s 
top  to  toe  with  the  choicest  copies  c^  the  cWm* 
editions  of  the  choicest  authors  ia  the  damt 
bindings.*' 

AMBERGRIS,  (a);  a  soUd  sabstaao,  bfl-.' 
than  water,  softening  and  moulderinf  iisdf  Vj  t» 
aid  of  heat ;  of  a  greyish  colour,  tijiged  witk  n . 
low  and  black ;  of  a  remarkable  odoor ;  pcni'tf'- 
and  susceptible  of  great  expansion ;  sUaottiwH- 
This  substance  is  found  in  irregular  rooad  aaai 
formed  in  layers  intermixed  wiUi  nebs  of  tk  otf^ 
fish  and  excrement  of  fishet.  These  bbsssm  sMk^ 
weigh  about  a  pound,  but  some  say  tea  or  taitff 
pounds,  and  some  others  a  hundred  or  twt ' 
pounds.  These  are  found  floating  oa  tW  m.  ■ 
the  coast  of  Bladagascar,  Coromaadel,  «4  «  » 
Molucca  and  Japan  islanda.  A  great  hb;  ^7?^ 
theses  have  been  offered  on  the  origia  of 
but  one  opinion  only  deserves  to  be 
and  that  Dr  Swediaur's.  This  leaned  |k7ce« 
remarking  that  ambergris  contained  the  uwsii  i 
fishes,  and  especially  the  bones  and  nebs^tkne 
tie-fish,  whidi  is  the  chief  food  of  the 
and  besides,  as  it  has  been  sometinct  issii  i 
pretty  considerable  masses,  in  the  totestiacf  W  9 
cetaceas,  he  thinks  that  ambergris  is  fortaed  is  m 
bodies,  and  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a  hartet^  ess 
roent,  or  as  bexoar  of  the  cachaloC  M  H  M 
tier  and  Caventon  compare  it  to 
calculi,  as  there  exists  in  both  a 
matter  (ambriine)  not  saponified  byalkai««»4 
addified  by  nitric  add.  There  is  also  is 
resinous  matter,  similar  to  that  of  the  oin 
Besides,  the  bile  of  animala,  when  depriftd  d  i 
matter,  acquires  in  time  an  odour  sioailsr  to  tat 
musk  or  amber.  Ambergris  is  soloUa  ia  vd 
and  ether,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  bkck  .T«i 
The  concentrated  alcoholic  tincture  Car«s  cm  i 
dose  vessel,  and,  in  a  short  tine,  a  erysfW'i* 
of  ambreim€,  in  the  form  of  a  canliAovvc  1 
medidnal  tincture  is  composed  of  twcBtj4s«** 
of  alcohol  and  one  of  ambergris..  A«h«r^ 
much  employed  by  apothecarica  and  pttbmtn 
is  said  to  possess  great  aphrodisiae  pro9alx«> 

AMPHITHEATRE.   Aji  cdifiee  fowcd  rf 
semidrcles  united,  in  whidi  all  the 
ranged  on  seats  in  its  periphery,  saw  nasi'? 
what  was  exhibiting  in  the  area  IcA  ia  the 
thus  the  Romans  also  named  thcs  *"  vis«^ 
general,  amphitheatres  usuallj  to—ist>d  ef  » 
pierced  in  its  drcumference  by  two  or  man 
of  arcades,  having  in  the  inaidc  vanlltd 
radiating  from  the  exterior  arcades  to««d  thr  ^ 
and  transverse  vaulted  corridors*  opeaiag  > 
munication  to  every  part  of  th«  edifice    TV 
ridors  and  ranges  of  seats  fbrmin^  rtttptical  t 
parallel  to  the  outer  or  exterior  walL 

The  origin  of  the  games  which  vvtv  ri% 
in  the(«  buildings  have  been  trared  t*  thr  ] 
cans,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  the  hmi\4 
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iikiih  tky  were  exbibited.     From  tbem  the  Ro- 

VMM  dDtied  their  taste  for  these  sanguinary  spec- 

tacla,  ai  which  they  introduced  among  e?ery 

peofk  tkf  ubjected  to  their  dominion  *  Ithus  we 

fad  aofAKbeatres  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  em- 

pile;  bit  it  hu  been  remarked,  that  there  is  no 

oa^pir  of  I  nnrilar  institution  in  nations  beyond 

the  pik  of  their  conquests.     But  we  certainly 

oi^ght  Ht  to  look  for  the  amusements  of  the  am- 

pia&ain  tad  its  sanguinary  games  among  that 

peopli,  the  iBfcntors  and  embellishers  of  the  arts, 

uA  tb  Mfteners  of  the  human  character.     The 

(inefai,  it  once  dviHzed  and  warlike,  tempered  the 

feraeitf  of  wir  by  the  pursuits  of  the  arts  and 

phtophy;  they  granted  no  honours  and  opened 

00  fjmmk,  hot  for  exercises  calculated  to  soften 

(W  ^lifit  and  to  fonn  the  body.     As  long  as  they 

noaacd  free,  nnguinary  and  cruel  exhibitions  ap- 

^nndwoft  on  their  stages,  nor  did  they  erer  pay 

MB  to  ouagle  each  other  with  dexterity  or  to  die 

vith gnee.    Some  authors,  however,  say,  that  such 

>{iretseks  were  not  unknown  in  Ionia ;  Winckel- 

■na  otserres,  that  if  the  hct  were  so,  they  were 

lot  of  long  duration.     Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king 

of  Sfm,  was  the  first  who  exhibited  these  ferocious 

^orti  is  Greece,  but  be  brought  gladiators  from 

B<"t.    These  wretched  yietims  of  a  ferocious  en- 

PvsMii  at  fint  excited  pity  only  and  horror  in  the 

■iidt  of  the  Greeks ;  in  process  of  time  their  sen- 

nlihtyhecaaie  weakened,  and  usage  at  last  rendered 

^heic  horrid  spectacles  familiar. 

The  fint  owntion  of  the  combats  of  Mrild  beasts 
n  Roau hktory  is  about  the  year  of  Rome  566; 
■d  twewty  years  afterwards,  Livy  says,  the  shows 
we  rdebfited  with  no  small  pomp,  sixty-three 
^B^^ten,  forif  bears,  besides  elephants,  were  cx- 
'fa*ted:  from  this  time  they  graidually  increased, 
brcai  Scaoruji  exhibited  one  hundred  and  fifty 
f^r\  Pompey  exhibited  four  hundred  and  ten 
len  sad  five  hundred  lions,  besides  elephants. 
■w ,  after  the  dvil  war,  exhibited  a  still  greater 
A^,  besides  twenty  elephants,  and  five  hundred 
^&ton  on  foot,  and  three  hundred  on  horseback. 
hnegaMes  bemg  advanced  to  such  a  pitch  of 
*SB6amet,  a  new  kind  of  edifice  became  neces- 
7.  in  which  tliey  could  be  celebrated  with  more 
B^oieaoeaod  pleasure.  In  Cicero's  time  they 
^  performed  either  in  the  theatre  or  circus.  The 
aSk  however,  was  objectionable  on  many  oc- 
«*•»  besides  its  danger.  At  Pompey *s  games 
t  people  were  in  danger  from  the  elephants,  and 
^v,  to  avoid  the  same  accident,  had  trenches 
riwind  the  arena. 

'Lsnstas  being  a  great  admirer  of  public  shows, 
^ticflbrly  of  the  combats  of  wrild  beasts,  (in  one 
hit  eihihitkMis  three  thousand  five  hundred  of 
St  aniaiab  were  IdUed,)  had  a  design  to  build 
^^hitheatre  entirely  of  stone,  but  it  was  never 
>U  iato  execotioo.  However,  in  his  time, 
■<Sbi  Tatn-ns  undertook  the  afifair,  thinking  that 
■<Kht  be  agreeable  to  the  emperor:  and  he 
■^  at  his  own  charge,  a  hunting  theatre  of 
static  Campcia  fifartius,  and  dedicated  it  by 
t  oafeits  of  armed  inen  ;  this,  which  appears  to 
"fc  Wa  comparatively,  of  insignificant  dimen- 
••  WIS  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
^■ib  nan  dimensions  the  public  shows  were 
KcdAitedin  wooden  amphitheatres.  Caligula 
im  mat^  amphitheatre,  but  did  not  finish  it. 
ifw  hiik  a  new  amphitheatre  of  wood  in  the 
>^">  Iktiini,  and  finished  it  within  the  year : 
**  ^HI  baaded,  of  great  size,  and  firmly  sup- 


ported by  large  lieams.  Pliny  (lib.  xiv.  c.  39.) 
says  it  had  a  beam  of  the  huix  tree,  120  feet  long 
and  2  broad,  which  was  carried  from  Rh&tia  by 
Tiberius's  order,  when  that  great  emperor  caused 
the  bridge  at  the  Naumachia  to  be  rebuilt,  and  by 
him  shown  for  a  wonder,  and  preserved  long  after 
as  a  rarity.  After  the  example  of  Rome,  many 
other  cities  erected  amphitheatres. 

AMYGDALINE,  the  peculiar  principle  of 
bitter  almonds,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the 
difference  of  properties  between  them  and  sweet 
almonds.  It  is  extracted  from  bitter  almonds  by 
means  of  alcohol,  from  its  solution  in  which  it 
crystalises  in  white  mother-of-pearl  like  plates. 
This  body  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon 
and  azote.  Amygdaline  dissolves  in  water  unalter- 
ed, but  this  solution  suffers  a  most  remarkable 
change  when  it  is  brought  with  the  white  eroultdon 
of  the  almond.  Prussic  acid  and  the  oil  known  as 
volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  are  the  results.  The 
fact  that  bitter  almonds  distilled  with  water  yields 
these  two  substances,  has  long  been  known,  but  the 
true  nature  of  the  reaction  that  here  takes  place, 
has  only  been  lately  cleared  up  by  Wohler  and 
Liebig.  It  has  been  shown  that  neither  prussic 
acid  nor  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  exist  ready 
formed  in  the  almond ;  but  that  they  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction  of  the  amygdaline  in  the 
emulsion  which  is  formed  when  water  is  added ; 
amygdaline  is  contained  in  very  small  proportions 
in  bitter  almonds,  on  an  average  one  ounce  is  ob- 
tained from  four  pounds.  A  formula  for  Prussic 
acid  has  been  prepared  for  medical  use  from  amyg- 
daline. 

ANAGRAMS,  (a)  are  now  hardly  known  as 
efforts  of  wit,  but  in  ancient  times  they  formed  the 
subject  of  learned  disquisition,  and  were  ranked 
among  the  cabalistic  sciences.  The  paltry  process 
of  anagramatising  sentences  and  proper  names  was 
also  extremely  fashionable  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  occupying  that  place  now 
enjoyed  by  conundrums,  and  other  small  means  of 
amusement  among  the  idle.  The  French  are  re- 
puted to  have  been  exceedingly  fond  of  anagrams. 
On  one  occasion  an  anagram  was  made  on  the 
mistress  of  Charles  IX.,  which  threw  the  nation 
into  an  ecstacy  of  delight.  The  name  of  the  lady 
^as  Marie  Touchet^  the  letters  of  which  words 
were  transformed  into  Je  charme  tout  (or,  /  charm 
aU) — an  anagram  said  to<be  historically  just.  But 
this  anagram  vna  perhaps  surpassed  by  the  follow- 
ing: The  assassin  of  Henry  III.  was  Prere  Jaoquea 
Clement,  and  it  was  soon  disco  veied  that  the  letters 
of  these  three  words  could  form  the  appalling  sen- 
tence,  Cesi  Venfer  qui  m*a  creS  (or,  //  is  hell  which 
created  me.) 

Various  anagrams  were  appropriately  formed  on 
the  name  and  titles  of  our  own  King  James  VI., 
one  of  which  was,  James  Stuart—a  jiut  master. 
One  on  tlie  same  monarch,  but  referring  to  his  com- 
plete naine,  was,  Charles  James  Steuart — claims 
Arthur's  Seat.     Of  the  poet  fTaller  it  was  said 

His  browB  need  not  with  laurel  to  be  bound. 
Since  in  his  natne  with  Lawrel  he  is  crowned. 

And  Randle  Holmes^  a  person  who  wrote  a  book  on 
heraldry,  was  complimented  by  the  expressive  ana- 
gram,  Lo  Men's  Berald  f  Perhaps  the  happiest  of 
all  anagrams,  says  D'Israeli,  "  was  produced  on 
a  singular  person  and  occasion.  Lady  Eleanor 
Davies,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Davies, 
the  poet,  was  a  very  extraordinary  character :  she 
was  the  Cassandra  of  her  nge ;  and  several  of  bcr 
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productioiis  warranted  her  (o  conceiTe  she  was  a 
prophetess.  As  her  prophecies  in  the  troubled 
times  of  Charles  L  were  usually  against  the  go?em- 
ment,  she  was  at  length  brought  by  them  into  the 
court  of  high  commission.  The  prophetess  was 
not  a  little  road,  and  fancied  the  spirit  of  Daniel 
was  in  her,  from  an  anagram  she  had  formed  of  her 
name,  Eleanor  Davies — to  Reveal  O  Daniel.  The 
anagram  had  too  much  by  an  /,  and  too  little  by  an 
s  ;  yet  Daniel^  and  Reveal  were  in  it,  and  that  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  her  inspirations.  The  court 
attempted  to  dispossess  the  spirit  from  the  lady, 
while  the  bishops  were  in  vain  reasoning  the  point 
with  her  out  of  the  scriptures,  to  no  purpose,  she 
poising  text  against  text.  One  of  the  deans  of  the 
Arches,  says  Heylin,  took  up  a  pen,  and  at  last  hit 
upon  this  excellent  anagram:  Dame  Eleanor  Davies 
— I^fmw  io  mad  a  ladie  I  The  happy  fancy  put  the 
solenm  eoort  into  laughter,  and  Cassandra  into  the 
utmost  dejection  of  spirit.  Foiled  by  her  own 
weapons,  her  spirit  suddenly  forsook  her;  and  either 
she  never  afterwards  t tntured  on  prophesying,  or 
the  anagram  perpetually  reminded  her  hearers  of 
her  state.  No  more  was  heafd  of  the  prophetess." 
ANALYSIS,  Chemical,  OF  INORGANIC 
BODIES.  The  aim  of  an  inorganic  analysis  is  to 
determine  the  constituents  of  an  inorganicavbstance, 
and  their  proportions  by  weight.  This  department 
of  chemistry  has  made  great  and  rapid  progreas 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  analysis  has  now  be- 
come an  art  within  the  compass  of  fixed  rules.  In- 
organic  analysis  is  of  two  kinds — qualitative  and 
quantitative ;  the  former  should  always  precede  the 
latter.  Attention  must  first  be  given  to  the  physical 
properties  of  the  substance ;  it  may  be  volatile,  or 
combustible,  capable  of  being  sublimed,  or  it  may 
he  decomposed  by  heat.  In  order  to  separate  the 
constituents  of  a  ,body,  it  must  in  general  be  dis- 
solved. For  this  purpose,  pulverisation  must  fre- 
quently be  first  had  recourse  to;  the  effect  of  water 
is  tried,  and  then  of  the  mineral  acids,  if  it  prove  in- 
soluble or  only  partially  soluble  in  water.  The  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  a  particular  body  in  this  solution 
is  found  by  the  bringing  small  portions  of  it  in  con- 
tact with  known  compounds  called  reagents.  From 
the  appearances  that  present  themselves,  the  opera- 
tor is  enabled  to  determine  whether  this  or  that 
substance  be  present  in  the  substance  tested.  A 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  reagents,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  performance  of  every 
analysis.  The  changes  produced  by  reagents  are 
frequently  escape  of  a  gas,  a  precipitate,  change  of 
colour,  flkc.  The  more  usual  reagents  are  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  potash,  ammonia,  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids,  frrro-prussiate  of  potash,  kc.,  llany 
cases  present  themselves,  particularly  of  siliceous 
minerals,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  the  mineral 
acids,  and  which,  to  be  analysed,  must  be  brought 
into  solution,  by  being  previously  fused  with  car- 
bonate of  potash ;  the  constituents  of  the  mineral 
are  now  found  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  with  the 
exception  of  the  silica,  which  remains  in  the  form 
of  a  jelly.  The  reagents  are  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion, separated  from  the  silica,  in  the  same  way  as 
to  solutions  of  substances  in  muriatic  add,  which 
have  not  been  previously  fused  with  potash. 

Having  determined  what  are  the  ingredients  of  a 
substance,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  reU- 
five  proportions  of  each.  This  is  done  hy  obtain- 
ing each  of  tlic  substances,  separated  into  com- 
pounds  of  known  composition ;  not,  or  but  seldom, 
by  obtaining  the  substances  themselves  pure  and 


uncombined  with  any  othtff.  That  U  is  ■■• 
usual  to  determine  the  pfoportioa  of  sttjphar  m  . 
compound,  by  converting  it  first  into  aalpbnnc  anc 
and  theit  into  sulphate  of  barytea,  thsa  by 
the  sulphur  in  the  simple  form.  Tbc  coi 
of  sulphate  of  barytes  b  well  known,  t^  per 
age  of  sulphur  it  contains  has  bees  n^ycXj  i 
tained,  and  it  is  therefore  now  becoa—  a  met 
matter  of  convenience  to  extract  the  sn&pkv  ia  tir 
simple  form,  or  to  obtain  it  ia  a  knowa  eoMpaaal 
In  the  same  way  the  ores  of  iroa  are  ■— IjiiJ,  ^ 
obtaining  the  peroxide  of  iron  they  etmuia.  «i 
from  thence  calculating  the  anovnt  oC  iraa,  sal » 
on,  of  hundreds  of  minerals  and  otkcr 
As  according  to  the  theory  of  definite 
(see  Atomic  TTkeory),  every  dtcanca 
contains  alwajrs  the  same  propoctioisa  of  its  i^ 
gredients,  it  is  frequently  sufloeot 
b^  experiment,  the  amount  of  one  oC  the 
dients  of  a  substance,  to  be  enabled  to 
precisely  the  amount  of  another  i^pedicai.  Tlik 
one  way  of  analysing  limestmie  u  to  aanassa  m 
weigh  the  carbonic  acid  it  contains,  mad  tlMw*  m 
calculate  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  i 


a  substance  contains  manv  ingredicntj;,  its 

is  often  troublesome  in  the  extrea>e«  and 

for  its  execution  a  stock  of  untiring 

and  the  greatest  accuracy.     The 

cases  must  be  applied  in  a  certain  order;  tko^  Is 

choose  a  very  simple  instance,  the  mintral  gmM. 

contains  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  imn.  TW 

mineral  must  be  dissolved  b  mnrintie  acid^ci^ 

porated  to  dryness,  and  the  silsca  thrown  on  nft. 

ter ;  the  solution  contains  lime,  all     ' 

of  iron ;  to  this  solution  caustic 

which  throws  down  the  two  last,  bat 

first  in  solution ;  the  precipitate  is  concctod  «n  a 

filter,  and  the  lime  whiek  comes  thron^  ia 

pitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  th€ 

late  of  lime  being  dried  and  caldned,  fi* 

nate  of  Ume,  a  compound  of  limn  of 

composition.     To  return  to  the  aluniiaB 

of  iron  whidi  we  left  predpitnted  on 

these  must  be  redissolved  in  muriatic  nc 

precipitated,  and  boiled  with 

alumina  dissolves  entirely,  and  Icnvcn  tW  naal^tf 

iron  pure. 

The  analysis  of  mineral  watera  is  a  vwj 
tant  branch  of  inorganic  analysis.     The  noT 
dissolved  in  water  may  be  gases  or  solida. 
springs  contain  large  quantities  of  raihtinii 
solved  in  water ;  its  amount  is  known  ky 
a  known  bulk  of  it  in  contact  with  an 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  tke 
lime  which  precipitates,  being  collected 
affords  a  correct  indication  of  the  entity 
bonic  add  contained  in  the  water, 
tents  of  a  water  are  ascertained  by 
dryness  a  known  quantity  of  water 
the  salts  obtained  like  any  other 
pound.     The  presence  of  iron  is  best 
by  immersing  in  the  watera  bit  of  gall  ant 
after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  or  so, 
colour,  the  water  contains  iron.     O 
tested  by  the  amount  of  precipitate 
trate  of  silver. 

ANALYSIS,    Cbsmical,    OF 
BODIES.     Organic  bodies  gcnenlly 
three  or  four  constituents;  these  are 
hydrogeif  and  nitrogen.     Nitrogen  is 
comparatively  small  number  of  regrtaole 
but  is  most  usually,  though  by  no  means  a] 
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hasA  i»  mml  Mbstances.     The  object  of  organic 

uilTib  B  to  detennine  the  nature  and  relative 

piupuitMM  of  theie  constituents.     A  knowledge 

of  tk  coBpoAtion  of  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 

4octi  ii  ibiolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of 

tffrj  Of«stigatiob ;  it  forms  indeed  the  only  true 

basis  tftedentific  research  into  their  nature.     In. 

oomiUc  18  are  the  organic  compounds,  and  few 

«s  tkifBhioiate  elements  hare  been  aboTe  stated 

to  k,  jet  correct  analyses  hare  shown  but  few 

coaipoandt  that  possess  exactly  the  same  elements 

ia  tie  one  proportions.     The  method  followed  in 

orfier  tioet,  for  analysing  organic  compounds,  was 

extrenely  imperfect,  and  does  not  resemble  in  the 

levt  t^t  now  followed.     The  present  plan  has 

ntAtd  ■  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  al- 

mrt  cvtirelr  by  the  instrumentality  of  chemists 

idnilive— Gay  Lussac,  Berzelius,  and  Liebig. 

The  BiBplest  thode  of  analysing  organic  com- 

yondi  wodd  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  that  of 

AUaang  the  dements  separate  and  pure;   but 

wk  a  plan  is  impossible,  or  at  least,  has  nerer  yet 

bem  {netised.    Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  for  suf- 

feciest  accuracy  is  attained  when  we  separate  the 

tfleants  mto  known  compounds.     Nitrogen  alone 

ii  okuaed  in  the  simple  uncorobined  form,  and  in- 

^tei  i$  always  so  estimated ;  but  carbon,  oxygen 

B<kjdrogen,are  never,  in  organic  analysis,  obtained 

pwe,  bat  are  estimated  in  the  case  of  carbon,  as 

Qvboaie  add,  and  In  that  of  the  other  two  ele- 

oemi  at  water.     It  will  be  obvious,  that  from  the 

oonpontioa  of  carbonic  add  being  already  esta- 

MitAcd,  the  qnantity  of  carbon  can  be  correctly 

Hetenoioed  when  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is 

giftM;  and  in  like  manner,  from  the  known  compo- 

vtioo  of  water,  the  proportions  of  hydrogen  and 

a>lten  may  be  cmlcolated  with  the  greatest  ac- 

The  Bieans,  then«  employed  to  arrive  at  a  perfect 
bwwledge  of  the  cooaposition  of  an  organic  com- 
PMid,  is  by  conrerting  a  known  weight  of  it,  into 
^Amk  add  and  wrater.  When  the  substance  con- 
Mi*  litrpgen  likewise,  this  body  is  collected  gen- 
■1%  b  a  separate  process  in  the  simple  form, 
iuetly  to  effort  this  conversion,  and  conveniently 
AatiaBie  the  quantities  of  the  products,  is  the 
^MMboii  of  the  modes  of  organic  analysis  as  now 
pMtfwdi  this  end  is  attained  by  mixing  the  body 
ll  W  analysed  with  another  highly  oxygenated 
Nhteee,  which  will  readily  part  with  its  oxygen 
litVl^  temperature ;  for  this  purpose  chlorate  of 
"^^b  oxide  of  copper,  and  chromate  of  lead  have 
Bfiloyed.  The  most  usual,  and  for  general  ana- 
btteboi,  is  the  black  oxide  of  copper,  obtained 
Bg  the  nitrate  of  copper  to  redness.  This 
t  has  the  valuable  property  of  resisting  any 
taf  beat  by  itself,  and  yet  of  yielding  up 
Iffeadily  to  organic  substances  at  a  moderate 
k  becomes  reduced  thereby  to  metallic  cop- 
He  carbonic  add  gas  and  water  which  re- 
Am  this  oxidation,  escape  from  the  heated 
, -^J»rf  substance  and  oxide  of  copper^  and  are 
Am  m  apparatus  shortly  to  be  described,  for 
PMUy  ihtir  quantity.  The  water  is  con- 
N^  \f  aieans  of  a  substance  to  which  it  is 
e  an  immense  affinity,  namely,  chloride 
tbe  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by 
The  increase  of  weight  on  the 
llftloride  of  calcium,  affords  the  data  for 
|fte  proportion  of  hydrogen  in  the  com- 
^  ^,  J  water  contains  exactly  ^  of  its  weight 
■  by4a|ui     There  are  two  ways  of  estimating 


the  quantity  uf  carbonic  acid ;  by  collecting  the 
whole  gases  given  off  during  the'  operation  over 
mercury,  and  then  condensing  the  carbonic  acid 
by  means  of  caustic  potash,  and  judging  of  its 
quantity  from  the  amount  of  condensation.  The 
process  takes  place,  of  course,  in  graduated  vessels. 
But  the  newer,  and  the  better  way  of  estimating 
the  carbonic  acid,  is  by  fordng  the  gases  evolved 
to  bubble  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by  the 
increase  in  weight  which  this  solution  has  attained. 
Carbonic  add  contains  27*64.  p.  c.  of  carbon.  By 
these  means,  then,  the  content  of  the  substance 
in  carbon  and  hydrogen  has  been  determined,  and 
if  there  be  no  other  constituent,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  two  quantities  thus  obtained,  must  together 
give  a  sum  equal  to  the  quantity  consumed  in  the 
analysis.  Many  oils  and  other  bodies  contain  besides 
carbon  and  hydrogen  no  other  constituent.  If  the 
substance  analysed  contained  besides  those  only 
oxygen,  the  quantity  of  this  element  is  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  sum  afforded,  by  adding  together 
the  two  quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  from 
the  whole  weight  of  substance  used.  Thus,  if  the 
weight  used  be  10  grs.  and  it  be  found,  by  experi- 
ment and  calculation,  that  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
together,  amount  to  8  grs.,  the  oxygen  is  then  *2 
grs.  in  ten,  or  20  p.  c.  If  the  substance  contain 
nitrogen,  its  quantity  must  be  added  to  that  of  tbe 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  then  tbe  sum  subtracted 
from  the  whole  weight  used  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  oxygen. 

The  particular  mode  of  procedure,  in  analysing 
a  substance  that  does  not  contain  nitrogen,  is  briefly 
this:  a  quantity,  varying  from  three  to  twelve 
grains  of  tbe  substance  in  fine  powder,  and  perfectly 
dry,  is  well  mixed  with  recently  ignited  oxide  of 
copper.  The  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  tube 
about  12  inches  long,  and  j-  an  inch  wide.  This 
tube  must  be  of  good  potash  glass,  which  does  not 
fuse  readily.  It  is  sealed  at  one  end,  at  the  other 
it  is  stopped  with  a  sound  dry  cork,  into  which 
passes  a  narrow  tube,  for  conducting  the  evolved 
gases  and  vapours,  through  a  bulb  filled  with  pieces 
of  chloride  of  caldum,  to  absorb  the  water.  A 
small  tube  of  caoutchouc  connects  this  bulb  with 
an  apparatus  destined  to  collect  the  carbonic  add. 
This  apparatus  consists  of  five  bulbs,  into  which  is 
introduced  the  liquid  caustic  potash.  The  con. 
struction  and  disposition  of  those  parts  will  be  easily 
understood. 

The  furnace  is  of  malleable  iron,  and  has  slits 
at  the  bottom  for  allowing  a  supply  of  air ;  the 
combustible  used  is  charcoal.  The  chloride  of 
caldum  and  caustic  potash  apparatus,  having  been 
weighed  before  and  after  the  combustion,  tbe  in- 
crease in  weight  of  tbe  different  parts,  afford  the 
data  for  calculating  the  composition  of  the  8ub> 
stance  submitted  to  analysis.  The  above  process 
is  used  for  determining  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  of  all  organic  substances,  as  well  of  those 
which  contain  nitrogen,  as  of  those  which  do  not. 
But  when  nitrogen  is  present,  another  process  is 
superadded  to  the  above,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  nitrogen  in  a  state  of  purity.  There 
are  two  modes  of  doing  this ;  they  resemble  each 
other  in  the  substance  being  mixed  and  burned 
with  oxide  of  copper,  as  has  been  before  described, 
but  differ  in  the  modes  pursued  for  determining 
tbe  nitrogen.  One  consists  in  obtaining  the  gas 
pure  by  exhausting  the  apparatus  of  air,  and  caus. 
ing  the  mixed  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases  to 
o2 
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pass  through  caustic  potash,  when  the  latter  alone 
passes  into  a  bell  jar,  where  its  amount  is  determin- 
ed ;  some  dispense  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  air, 
and  receive  the  nitrogen  in  a  beU  jar  containing  some 
air,  which  stands  inverted  Of er  mercurj.  The  ad- 
dition of  gas  in  this  bell  jar  after  the  combustion, 
indicates  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  com- 
pound. The  other  mode  consists  in  collecting  the 
mixed  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  in  several 
narrow  graduated  tubes,  and  successively  examin- 
ing those  for  their  reUtive  proportion  of  the  two 
gases.  This  is  done  by  adding  to  each  of  them  a 
little  caustic  potash,  which  absorbs  the  carbonic 
acid  and  leaves  the  nitrogen.  The  amount  of  car- 
bon in  the  compound  having  been  ascertained  by 
a  previous  experiment,  with  the  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  before  described,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  carbonic  add  and  nitrogen  being 
afforded  by  the  present  experiment,  we  have  here  all 
the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  composition 
of  the  substance  that  has  been  submitted  to  analysis. 

It  has  been  with  the  help  of  the  modes  of  ana- 
Ijrsis  now  described,  that  organic  chemistry  has 
made  in  the  last  ten  years  such  immense  progress. 
Without  a  correct  and  speedily-executed  process  for 
analysing  the  different  substances  as  they  occur  in 
investigations  in  organic  chemistry,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  explore  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  in  their  chemical  relations,  as  bad  been 
done,  and  is  still  doing.  The  present  mode  of 
analysis  is  all  but  perfect  It  is  in  good  hands;  so 
accurate  as  in  this  respect  to  rival,  indeed  to  sur- 
pass, the  analytical  processes  of  inorganic  chemis- 
try ;  and  an  analysis  may  often  be  commenced  and 
ended  within  three  hours. 

ANATOMY,  (a.)  like  every  other  branch  of  use- 
ful  knowledge,  has  of  late  beosme  a  study  of  more 
general  interest,  and  is  not  now  confined,  as  for- 
merly, to  scientific  and  professional  men.  The 
numerous  treatises  that  have  been  published  on 
Natural  Theology,  Phrenology,  Physiology,  and 
Natural  History,  especially  on  the  Physioil  His- 
tory  of  man,  and  on  Animal  Mechanics,  in  con- 
junction  with  popular  lectures  on  the  structure  and 
functions  of  animal  life,  have  all  contributed  to 
awaken  a  laudable  curiosity  among  almost  every 
class  of  society,  to  become  more  thoroughly  ac- 
(fuainted  with  the  structure  and  composition  of 
living  animal  bodies,  and  especially  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body,  and  of  those  laws  by 
which  the  animal  economy  is  governed  and  di- 
rected in  its  progress  from  its  conception  to  its 
birth,  and  from  its  birth  till  its  death,  or  dit»olu. 
tion,  as  a  living  and  animated  being.  From  the 
short  space,  therefore,  which  was  allotted  to  Ana- 
tomy  in  the  body  of  the  work,  it  is  now  certainly 
due  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  we  should  pre- 
sent to  the  general  reader  a  condeoMd,  yet  more 
extended,  view  of  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  Human  Anatomy. 

A  catalogue  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  in 
their  relative  positions,  with  a  plate  presenting  an 
anterior  and  posterior  view  of  the  hisrd  parts,  or 

Sillars.  of  the  human  frame,  accompanies  the  short 
ittory  of  the  science  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
The  outer  layer  of  muscles,  or  those  brought  into 
view  when  the  body   is  stripped  of  tu  external  I 
envelopes,  have  likewise  been  enumerated,  which  ^ 
if  attentivelv  examined  and  studied,  in  connection 
with  the  following  sketch,  and  those  other  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  articles  whirh  have  al-  j 
ready  found  a  place  in  the  bod>  of  the  work,  and  I 


others  to  be  met  with  in  this  SvpfdeacBt,  wOL  «t 

the  v«Im  oT  1- 


have  no  doubt,  tend  to 

publication,  and  furnish  many  an  inqvircr  snt^ 

mass  of  anatomical  and  even  pbysiologMBl  te*i. 

which  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  ia  wgrks  «f  ts.* 

description. 

The  late  revered  Mr  John  BcU  widl 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
point  of  the  human  body  the 
unfold  its  structure,  so  that  he  peribrBa  tWr:«u, 
and  circumnavigates  the  whole.     It  baa  brea  nu. 
mon,  however,  to  begin  with  osteology,  or,  oi  oUt* 
words,  the  anatomy  of  the  bones,  tlMii  proetv^  u 
myology,  or  a  description  of  the  ma  self      Vi 
should  be  at  no  difficulty  to  find  arguawsta  ia  te. 
vour  of  pursuing  a  different  coorae ;  b«t  aa  wm  rt 
by  no  means  partial  to  innovatioM,  w  AtH  i*, 
low  the  arrangement  of  that  distinfidabc4  aatf  • 
mist,   Bichat,   and  observe  tiie    foUowi^  crt . 
as  the   most  simple  analysis,  or  divisMM  of  u- 
body  into  its  elementary  parts,  and  the  kawlg^- 
and  adoption  of   which  has  been  of  tW  ■r*i>-  j 
importance,   not   only   in    the   invcstigata«i  m*  i 
treatment  of  diseases,  but  hu  proved  of  thv  pn.    j 
est  convenience  in  anatomiosl  arrsngrMfl.     T..  i 
principles    upon    which    this    order   ia    imaiM.  ' 
rests  on  the  fact  that  the  different  cw|eaaa  via .  i 
constitute  the  body,  are  of  a  more  simpic  ^  n^ ! 
plex  structure,  as  they  are  made  op  of  amm  «r  ■«     i 
tistueM  or  textures,  whidi  are  the  original  ■artrrA 
performing  the  same  function,  in  wimcvcr  part  *  i 
the  body  they  exist.     Even  the  solid  parta  «tf  r .  i 
fabric,  when  minutely  examined,  are  fonnrf  %m  cv. ' 
sist  ultimately  of  layers  of  minaU  Sknm  m  ir^  ! 
ments,  varied  in  appearance  and  textnrc, 
to  the  use  and  offlfces  of  the  part  ikef 
It  is  likewise  known  that  moat  of  the  or^amm  at  -  *  I 
body  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  tW«c 
tary  textures,  and  are  spread  oat  in  tW  ftprm     I 
membranes,  collected  into  cords  or  boDgiawrf  emr\ 
into  canals,  and  by  their  diverntv  of  cioaBkMai.p  t 
figure  and  colour,  they  produce  all  tlw  awtrfilhn'i    J 
of  structure  and  functions  wfaick  different  or^j 
possess.   In  adopting  these  views,  we  shall 
the  systems  of  tissues  or  textures  ia  th* 
order.     I.  The  bon^  system,  iodndiiif  tW  i 
lary.     2.    The  cartilaginoua,   indading  tW 
cartilaginous.     3.  The  fibrous.     4^  The 
5.  The  vascular,  divided  into  tht  artcnal.  v« 
lymphatic,  &e.     6.  The  nervous.     7.  Th« 
8.  The  serous.     9.  The  glandular.     10 
11.  The  cellular.  12.  The  dermoid:  W;.mA  t«#  <| 
difisions  will  comprehend  a  general  view   na    tJ 
whole  animal  structures.  | 

As  already  stated,  an  enumeration  of  tW  W««H 
with  their  names,  will  be  found  vaAet  tW  arb- 
on  anatomy,  in  the  bodv  of  the  work :  ««  ^J 
therefore,  under  thu  head,  confine  o 
the  General  Anatotmf  of  Borne,  or 
stance,  which  in  the  human  body 
corresponding  texture  in  the  bodies  of 
The  fabric  of  the  MkeUttm  aloor,  of  wluc^  wSkm~\ 
every  person  has  a  general  notion,  is  sngrna  ■  "  : 
show  the  great  varietyof  forms  under  vkic^  it «  n^  | 
(See  Anatomy.  PUte  III.  vol.  I).  Ia  noaw  r^ 
innumerable  fibres  or  plates  of  it  any  W  ^ 
nearly  as  fine  as  a  hair,  in  others  it 
pieces,  fully  half  an  inch  thick.  Its 
exceedingly  simple.  If  we  divide  it«  wmA 
its  surfaces  with  a  ooounon  nagmlyiait 
cut  off  slender  films  of  it,  and  inspect  tl 
powerful   microscope,  it  will  appear  to  1 
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form  nbrtaaee  without  fibres,  plates,  or  cells, 

prneCiilcd  ereiy  where  by  delicate  blood  vessels. 

Tboie  Totels  admit  of  being  injected  with  size,  or 

torpeotuK  and  vemiillioD,  pretty  freely ;  but  from 

the  opscttj  and  hardness  of  the  texture  in  its  na- 

tanl  itstc,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them  with  the 

eye,  or  bj  dissection,  into  its  more  interior  parts. 

Than  'a  t  rery  simple  method,  however,  by  which 

B  pine  of  bone,  after  it  has  been  minutely  injected, 

m  he  rendered    almost    perfectly  transparent, 

ud  tlea  its  blood  vessels  are  displayed   in  the 

moK  kcaotifbl  manner.    The   method  consists  in 

lUtfBog  the  piece  of  bone  in  dilute  muriatic  add 

foeidw  hours,  or  days,  or  weeks,  according  to 

fbe  tkickness  of  the  specimen,  until  it  has  be- 

cone  quite  soft  and  pliable.     It  is  then  to  be  well 

wubed,  and  after  it  has  been  gradually,  but  incom- 

plrtcly  dried,  it  is  to  be  plunged  into  spirit  of  turpen- 

ttoe.  The  instant  it  is  immersed  in  this  fluid,  it  be- 

eOQcs  transparent,  but  the  substance  injected  into 

tte  arteries  retaining  its  colour  and  opacUyi  the  most 

BtBotc  ramifieations  of  these  vessels  are  distinctly 

scoL  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  bone  is  also  pos- 

sestd  of  absorbents  and  nerves,  but  these  have  not 

ytt  been  traced  in  it. 

Aoj  iii£vidual  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  ad- 
ixtm,  may,  by  the  above  and  other  more  simple 
proceoa,  satisfy  themselves  on  many  important 
&cu  hi  osteology.  If,  for  example,  we  wish  to 
4«iBoi»tnte  the  substance  of  bone,  which  has 
bees  Prided  into  three  heads:  compact^  as  in  the 
bodies  of  the  long  bones,  $pongtft  as  in  the  ex. 
tnadiy  of  the  long  bones,  and  reticular,  called 
tJ<o  tbe  cmceK,  as  in  the  cavity  of  bones,  which 
^XTt  marrow  or  medullary  substance,  we  may  pro- 
ceed as  follows: 

1^  a  thigh  bone  be  well  boiled  or  macerated, 
ifid  tbeo  let  a  perpendicular  section  be  made,  in 
o^ber  words,  let  the  bone  be  sawn  in  two,  and  the 
tbree  fobstanees  of  bones  will  be  vzry  strikingly 
crbibited;  the  compact  will  be  seen  forming  its 
oterml  part,  the  spongy  at  the  extremities,  crowd- 
ed vitb  small  cells,  or  as  they  are  called  by  ana- 
t«Bi«ts,  cauceiU,  and  the  reticulated  in  its  cavity, 
vtfirh  forms  a  reservoir  for  the  marrow.  The 
tti^«<  substance  is  composed  of  many  laminae, 
or  ^es,  composing  a  firm,  hard  substance,  and 
1^  Uariufi  are  easily  distinguished  in  bones  that 
kin  been  partly  exposed  to  calcination,  or  boiled 
(r  any  length  of  time  in  a  strong  alkaline  ley,  or 
4««M  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  In  man,  and  in 
otber  aaimals,  these  laminm  mostly  separate  on 
cxf^sore  to  air,  and  hence  the  laminated  portions, 
^^^  frequently  peel  6ff,  are  called  exfoliation  in 
■B^vry.  The  fibres  of  the  spongy  and  reticulated 
*^u»ee  are  eitremely  varied  in  their  direction, 
■^  some  variety  occurs  in  this  respect  in  the  com- 
^  nbstance.  Thus,  in  flat  bones,  as  those  of 
^  bead,  they  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  rays, 
^  «e  seen  converging  from  the  circumference  to 
tW  eratre,  while  in  the  cylindrical  bones  they 
■0B  to  be  placed  in  parallel  directions.  The  di- 
(^ffiv  of  the  bony  fibres,  and  all  the  above  dr- 
^iMawes.  are  moet  satisfactorily  demonstrated : 
J^  tbe  parietal  bones  of  a  foetus  which  have 
tettacemted,  and  deared  of  the  soft  parts,  as 
%[ttkibtt  very  beautifully  the  radiated  direction 
J"">loiy  fibres :  2.  By  macerating  a  portion  of 
^"fcitfettur  or  thigh-bone  from  the  body  of  the 
■^  fc  Aote  and  muriatic  add,  then  separating 
•***  fatepa  or  pincers,  the  lamins:  this  simple 
**»pAtioa  will  distinctly  exhibit  the  lamin©  of 


the  bones ;  and,  3.  The  os  femoris,  or  thigh  bone  of 
a  slink  calf,  or  a  pig,  if  macerated,  or  boiled,  and 
either  kept  in  spirit,  or  dried,  and  then  put  in 
spirit  of  turpentine,  will  show  the  parallel  direc- 
tion of  the  bony  fibres. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
muriatic,  and  acetic  acids,  when  properly  diluted, 
all  soften  bone,  and  render  it  pliable,  without  its 
beuig  possible  to  discover,  by  the  most  minute  in- 
spection, that  a  single  particle  of  its  substance  has 
been  removed.  We  have  repeated  this  experiment 
many  times,  and  on  some  of  the  most  delicate  por- 
tions of  osseous  substance  in  the  body.  The  form 
and  size  of  the  slenderest  fibre  remains  urultered 
by  the  process,  but  our  experience  has  convinced 
us  that  the  muriatic  acid  is  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  In  proportion  as  the  piece  of  bone  be- 
comes soft  by  this  operation,  it  loses  its  yellow 
colour,  and  becomes  bluish,  or  gray,  approaching 
somewhat  in  appearance  to  cartilage.  The  very 
opposite  efiects  are  produced  on  osseous  substances 
by  heat.  If  a  bit  of  bone  be  burned  in  a  charcoal 
fire,  of  which  the  heat  has  been  gradually  raised  to 
whiteness,  and  it  be  then  carefully  removed,  and 
cooled  very  slowly,  it  will  be  found  to  have  become 
exceedingly  brittle,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour. 
Still  not  a  particle  of  the  substance  will  appear  to 
have  been  destroyed.  If  the  process  have  been 
carefully  conducted,  the  bone  will  have  precisely 
the  same  shape  and  dimensions  as  before. 

Having  thus  shortly  sketched  the  general  struc- 
ture and  texture  of  bones,  we  shall  briefly  describe 
some  of  the  other  most  prominent  peculiarities  of 
the  osseous  system.  Bones,  in  respect  to  form  or 
figure^  have  been  divided  into  broad  or  flat,  long 
and  round,  and  cylindrical,  and  long,  and  irregular 
shaped  bones ;  have  been  subdivided  into  a  body, 
and  extremities,  and  flat  bones  into  body  and  mar- 
gins. The  long  bones  in  general,  belong  to  the 
parts  of  locomotion,  where  they  become  levers, 
moved  in  various  directions  by  the  muscles.  The 
broad  or  flat  bones  are  little  connected  with  loco- 
motion, serving  chiefly  for  the  insertion  of  muscles, 
which  proceed  to  the  long  bones ;  the  broad  bones 
also  form  cavities,  such  as  those  of  the  skull  and 
pelvis.  There  is  another  class  of  bones  which,  by 
some  anatomists,  have  been  denominated  the  short 
bones :  these  are  situated  in  those  parts  in  which 
solidity  and  motion  must  be  united,  as  in  the  spine, 
the  wrist,  and  the  instep,  where  their  number  in- 
sures these  two  properties,  namely,  solidity  and  mo- 
tion, because  the  force  of  external  mechanical  shocks 
expended  on  the  wide  surface  by  which  they  are 
connected,  and  because  by  thdr  individual  partial 
motions  there  results  collectively  a  very  extensive 
general  one. 

Bones,  too,  have  been  variously  named,  some 
from  their  situation,  as  the  frontal,  parietal,  ocd- 
pital,  nasal,  molar,  &c,  others  from  their  figure,  as 
the  ethmoid  bone,  clavide,  naviculare,  tibia,  &c., 
and  some  from  their  use,  as  the  sphenoid  bone,  the 
maxillary  bone,  the  femur,  8ic.  The  processes  and 
cavities  are  named  from  thdr  figure,  as  the  aceta* 
bulum,  or  cop-shaped  cavity  in  the  hip-bone,  into 
which  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  lodged,  because 
this  cavity  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  vinegar  cup 
of  the  ancients ;  and  from  similar  circumstances  of 
resemblance  to  different  objects,  have  many  of  the 
other  processes  and  cavities  of  the  body  received 
their  names ;  others  again  from  their  use,  as  the 
trochanters  of  the  thigh  bone,  that  large  and  smaller 
process  at  the  bend  of  the  head  of  the  bone  which 
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serves  for  tbe  atUchment  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  ^  the  tendons  of  musdes,  connected  with  the 
motion  of  the  joint ;  and  other  processes  from  their 
ntuatioH,  as  the  nasal  palatine,  and  orbital  processes. 
By  bearing  those  explanations  in  mind,  the  student 
of  anatomy  will  hare  less  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  precise  meaning  of  anatonucal  details, 
which,  with  all  possible  simplicity  of  language,  is 
yet  too  frequently  little  better  than  unintelligible 
jargon,  decked  out  in  technical  phraseology.  If  a 
process  be  large  and  of  a  spherical  shape,  such  as 
the  upper  end  of  the  thigh  bone,  or  bone  of  the 
arm,  it  is  termed  sometimes  the  caput  or  head ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  head  or  end  of  the  bone  is 
flattened,  it  takes  the  name  of  a  condyle.  Other 
processes  are  termed  mastoid,  or  mamillary,  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  nipple  styloid ;  and  coracoid, 
from  their  similitude  to  a  stiletto,  or  the  beak  of  a 
crow;  some  spinous,  which  appear  like  thorns; 
while  others  derive  their  names  from  their  direction, 
as  the  longitudinal,  perpendicular,  horizontal, 
oblique,  or  transverse  processes.  A  Tariety  of 
eminencea  and  depreuioHt,  to  some  of  which  we 
have  now  alluded,  termed  processes,  spines,  con- 
dyles, &c.  characterise  a  number  of  the  bones. 
There  is  one  kind  of  eminence  peculiar  to  bones, 
which  deserves  particular  notice,  which  is  called 
an  epiphjfsU,  and  which  should  be  distinguished 
from  an  apophysis.  The  latter  is  nothing  more 
than  a  process,  or  head  of  a  bone,  but  an  epiphysis 
is  a  part  of  a  bone  connected  to  that  bone,  by  an 
intervening  cartilage,  and  of  this,  a  beautiful  de- 
monstration may  be  seen  every  day  in  the  thigh 
bone  of  a  calf,  or  young  pig,  in  which,  when  boiled, 
the  epiphysis  or  head  of  the  bone  may  be  easily 
removed,  and  tbe  part  which  adhered  to  the  body 
of  the  bone  will  be  found  lined  with  cartilage ;  and 
thus  the  condyles  of  the  thigh  bone  of  a  child  are 
epiphysis,  and  are  separable  from  the  femur.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  the  intervening 
cartilage  assumes  a  bonv  character,  a  firm  union 
takes  place,  and  the  epiphyses  of  the  child  become 
apophyses  in  the  adult.  Blany  other  very  interest- 
ing facts  in  osteology,  may  be  learned  from  an  at- 
tentive inspection  of  the  bones  of  the  inferior 
animals,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  amply  repay 
the  inquisitive  for  the  time  thev  may  bestow  on 
the  subject.  Tbe  eminences  and  depressions  are 
observed  to  be  most  strengly  marked,  in  those  per- 
sons who  take  any  active  exercise,  and  in  tbe 
male  more  than  the  female,  and  in  the  adult  more 
than  in  the  child.  Tbe  eminences  of  articulation 
are  generally  the  expanded  extremities  of  bones, 
forming  surfiuses  of  union  with  other  bones,  in 
which  there  are  corresponding  depressions;  but 
these  will  come  to  be  noticed  more  particularly, 
when  treating  of  the  joint*.  Eminences  and  de- 
pressions, from  apparent  impression,  are  such  as  the 
irregularities  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  skull,  or 
such  as  muscular  impressions  on  other  bones  pre- 
sent. They  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  different  organs  on  the  surface  in  their 
growth  or  actions.  If  those  are  not  actually  the  re- 
sult of  the  compression  of  the  organs  on  these  bones, 
they  show  that  the  bones  are  provided  with  forms 
admirably  accommodated  to  tbe  adjacent  parts. 
There  are  almost  innumerable  cavities  on  the  ex- 
terior of  bones,  which  are  intended  for  the  inser- 
tion of  muscles,  tendons,  or  ligaments,  such  ir- 
regularity of  surface  extending  the  fibrous  attadi- 
mcnt  without  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  bone. 
There  arc  other  cavities  which  are  desfined  to  re- 


ceive an  organ  and  protect  it,   wUk  tWre 
third  class,  tor  affording  a  gtidiog 
dons,  and  for  the  transnussioa  of 
nerves,  and  for  the  two  last,  there  aff«  a  \ 
city  appearing,  like  somU  pcribratioaa  ia  t^  1 
in  general,  and  in  the  extrcmitsea  of 
bones  in  particular ;  a  &ct  that  will  be  bh 
cularly  noticed  in  a  sobse<{neni  sectiosi. 

It  is  scarcely  posaible  to  perceive  wmy  < 
in  the  oaseotcs  tMbUoMet  of  the  fimmit  wmd 
the  maie. 

In  the  fcetos  and  infimt,  tbe  cdoar  of  \ 
much  redder  than  in  tbe  adult,  asid  it 
gradually  paler  as  tbe  individual  aimiy  hai  t* 
maturity,  and  in  the  decline  of  life  gmmutBj  m- 
quires  a  deeper  tint  of  yellow.  In  poiat  «f  ea»- 
sistence,  it  will  be  fbtuid  to  be  softer,  i 
elastic,  the  younger ;  and  harder,  and  i 
the  older.  Its  specific  gravity,  too,  i ' 
ably  increases  with  the  age  of  the  iiidiiiii— I.  TW 
vascularity/>f  bone  is  much  greater  ia  caHy  lili  Au 
at  maturity,  and  much  less  in  old  age,  aai4  ca  ifc^ 
no  doubt,  in  pari  the  difference  of  ita  4 
owin^. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  Wi 
is  no  texture  of  the  body  of  whi^  tW 
properties  have  been  more  freqaeaUy  or  mmt 
minutely  investigated.  The  specific  gravity  «f  bean 
differs  in  different  parts ;  that  of  adnjta^  tartb  • 
according  to  Dr  T.  TboBuon,  S'iTV.  «brt  «« 
children's  teeth  20633.  Bone,  ko« 
essentially  of  only  two  diflcreat 
namely,  a  cartilaginous  and  eartby. 
found  the  constitutents  of  haaaa  boaa  ta  W  «• 
follovi 
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Suda,  and  eoamoa  tftlt 
CarlMMMU^  of  lime 
PlMMphate  oTlime 
I'luAte  of  Uma 
Phoqihate  of  mafnesia 
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From   these  analyses,  it  appear*  that 
nearly  the  same  proportioa  ot 
stance  in  ox  as  in  human  bonca,  aad  1 
proportion  of  tbe  other  priadpal 
phosphate  of  lime,  while  the  diffcreaca  ta  1 
constituents  is  more  remarkable,     la  wm 
as  caries  of  the  bones,  the  pboephate  of 
to  be  diminished,  as  appears  from  tbe  aa 
carious  bone  by  Lassaigue. 

Animal  matter  .... 

C«rbiiiMt«i  of  Ume  ... 

1  itu»phat«  of  UnMt       .  •  .  . 


The   bony  part    of   tbe    teeib, 
Bereelius,  differs  considerably  in  tbe  , 
its  constituents  from  that  of  tbe  otbrr 


PiMwpkatr  of  Hme 
FlaaUofUi 


fUmo 
Carbuoattf  of  Uma    .  .  . 

Pbo«phat»  of  mafOMia    - 
Soda,  H  Uh  a  \tul0  muHaU  of  i«Hla 
OdatbM  waUff,  he. 


With  respect  to  chemical  properties^  it  jaa 
cient  to  remark,  that  the  quaatity  «f  < 
matter  contained  in  bone,  proportioaaDy  to  tfca 
tilagioous  part,  is  always  greater  the  oliar  tftv 
ject.     1  his  accounta  lor  the  dilEervnoc  la  a«a 
cific  gravity,  hardneaa,  and  streagtb*  aft 
periods  of  lite,  and  in  part  also  iur  the  M 
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r(  itt  aknr,  heta  which  should  ever  be  remem- 
berer Bf  tile  prutical  surgeon  in  his  treatment  of 
bttma.  As  our  generid  anatomy  of  the  bony 
syfUa  voold  appear  imperfect  without  noticing 
thsM  add,  hut  often  ill-treated  servants,  the 
iMlftr  ve  refer  to  the  article  Teeth,  in  the  EncycUh- 
pe^  figr  a  description  of  the  most  prominent  and 
pcoiEff  characteristics  of  their  organization,  ar- 
nmweat,  and  forms. 

Hsfi^s  sow  completed  our  short,  but  we  flatter 
osnelin  eomprehensive,  sketch  of  the  general 
malms  4  ^  ^^^  ^  otaeout  system,  we  shall 
Bdt  iStempt  a  brief  topographical  description  of 
tk  kaau  skeleton,  referring  to  Anatomy ^  Plate 
JJLmtke  fa-Mt  valmme  of  the  Encydopedia^  for  a 
mmt  correct  representation  of  the  relative  con- 
aedioosi  shape,  and  size,  of  such  bones  as  are 
iMMi^t  fully  into  view  in  the  anterior  and  poste- 
mt  aspects  in  whidi  the  skeleton  is  figured  in  the 

Afiitomists  have  been  accustomed  to  divide  the 
ak^eton  into  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and 
the  extreBiities  have  been  again  subdivided  into 
clic  ipper  and  lower.  Before,  however,  entering 
iaU|artienlar  details,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
tkl  sU  the  descriptions  in  this  artide  are  to  be 
eoaodered  as  applicable  to  the  aduU  male,  unless 
ahea  the  contrary  is  expressly  specified. 

To  regulate  the  interpretation  of  the  terms 
•ilwior,  foeierior,  lateral^  above,  below,  brfore, 
Uhkd,  ic  we  shall  uniformly  suppose  the 
body  ta  he  in  the  erect  posture,  witb  the  arms 
haagiif  parallel  to  the  trunk,  and  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  toes  turned  directly  forwards. 
This  is  the  simfde  remedy,  and  the  only  effectual 
eoc,  fer  the  trifling  ambiguity  which  might  other- 
wise attend  the  use  of  these  terms.  For  example : 
by  mperior  and  inferior  is  signified  higher  and 
lover,  with  respect  to  the  erect  position.  By  an- 
ttrier  and  poUerior  is  denoted  the  situation  of 
tl«  pvts,  as  nearer  to  the  surface  or  hinder  sur- 
ba  of  the  body,  and  by  laterally  is  to  be  under- 
itoed  tel  the  parts  so  described  approach  the  one 
■de  or  the  other.  Inner,  and  outer,  and  external, 
sad  iniemml,  express  the  situation  of  any  given 
pvt  or  portion  of  the  body,  or  of  an  imaginary 
flmt  hiaecting  the  body  into  lateral  halves,  pass- 
tty  thtoa^  the  head  and  trunk,  and  continued 
WtwecB  the  lower  extremities. 

The  Bemd,  The  united  assemblage  of  bones 
whieh  CDiDpose  the  bead  are  called  the  ekull,  which 
MOfttehcnda  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  fiice, 
t«aty-two  in  number,  in  which  enumeration  the 
teeth  are  not  induded.  Some  of  the  bones  are  in 
pan,  and  others  are  only  single  bones.  The  adult 
ffln■■^  strictly  so  called,  only  consists  of  eight 
hoeca.  These  are  the  os  frontis,  or  frontal  bone, 
(?Iite  IIL  fig.  1.  No.  1.)  which  forms  the  forehead 
pwt  of  the  temples,  and  the  roof  of  theorbits,  and  its 
■ha^ehea  been  compared  to  a  cockle  or  clam  shell. 
The  OS  firontis  is  very  smooth,  and  convex  ex- 
toirflf  where  it  forms  the  forehead,  but  below, 
**■■  ii  asBsts  in  forming  the  orbit,  it  affords  se- 
land  cavities.  Its  inner  surface  is 
ad  is  turned  towards  the  brain,  and  in 
t  of  its  inferior  part  is  the  ethmoid  bone, 
Ja  pbeed  at  the  top  of  the  cavity  of  the 
h  sometimea  consists  of  two  portions, 
>Veace  of  the  saggitd  suture  being  con- 
Ji^nn  through  its  middle,  to  the  nose. 
'^    wer,  is  more  frequent  in  females  than  in 


Ther^  are  several  well  marked  proce8ae9,  or 
eminencee,  both  external  and  internal,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  two  frontal  eminences, 
which  mark  the  centre  of  ossification ;  two  fronta* 
tuberositiea,  situated  over  the  frontal  sinuses,  and 
two  superdliary  ridges,  or  arches,  which  give  origin 
to  the  frontal  musdes,  and  whose  extremities  are 
called  the  angular  or  orbitar  processes,  and  behind 
such  external  angular  processes  the  surface  of  the 
bone  is  considerably  depressed  for  the  situation  of 
a  part  of  the  temporal  muscle.  There  is,  like- 
wise, an  external  frontal  spine,  upon  which  the 
ossa  nasi  rest,  an  internal  frontal  spine,  to  which 
the  dura  mater  adheres,  and  two  orbitar  plates 
which  separate  the  orbits  from  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium. 

This  bone,  which  constitutes  the  forehead,  the 
pituitary,  or  frontal  sinuses  part  of  the  orbit,  and 
contains  and  defends  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain,  is  joined  or  connected,  above  or  behind,  with 
the  ossa  parietalia,  which  junction  terminates  at 
a  line  running  horizontally  backwards,  from  the 
pomt  of  the  angular  process,  between  these  two 
points,  and  behind  as  fieur  as  the  ethmoid  notch ;  it 
joins  with  the  sphenoid  bone  on  each  side  within  the 
ethmoid  notch;  it  receives  the  ethmoid  bone,  which 
joins  to  the  orbitar  plates,  at  the  inferior  part  of 
which  it  unites  with  the  ossa  lachrymalia;  in  front  it 
joins  its  nasal  process  and  spine  with  the  ossa  nasi 
and  ethmoid  bone,  and  with  its  outer  angular  pro- 
cesses with  the  malar  bones. 

Jn  this  bone  there  are  several  well  defined  hol- 
lows, or  cavities,  and  holes,  or  foramina,  which  ail 
serve  either  to  lodge  important  organs,  or  afford  a 
passage  for  blood  vessels,  nerves,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  the 
frontal  or  pituitary  sinuses,  or  cavities,  within  toe 
bone  above  the  root  of  the  nose ;  they  «re  separated 
by  a  thin  bony  partition,  and  open,  by  two  small 
holes,  into  the  nostrils,  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
and  their  internal  lining  is  frequently  thickened 
and  inflamed  in  cases  of  common  cold,  along 
with  the  internal  lining  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and 
produces  that  stuflSng  and  dryness  of  the  parts 
which  is  so  very  disagreeable,  a  symptom  when 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  cold.  It  is  indispen- 
sibly  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  these  sinuses,  and  with  others  not  less  im- 
portant  in  this  bone,  espedally  that  of  the  dura 
mater,  as  they  should  be  cautiously  avoided  when 
performing  the  operation  of  trepanning.  Substances 
have  been  forced  immediately  over  the  internal 
angle  of  the  orbit,  some  way  into  the  skull,  and 
never  produced  any  symptoms  common  to  injuries 
of  the  brain,  and  when  removed  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  these  substances  were  in  the  frontal 
nnuses. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  muscles  attached  to  the 
OS  frontis,  viz.  the  temporal,  corrugator  supercilii, 
and  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  it  is  also  covered  by 
the  occipito  frontalis.  In  the  new  bom  infant,  the 
OS  frontis  consists  of  two  portions*  The  super- 
ciliary arches  and  orbitar  plates  are  distinctly 
formed,  and  sometimes  the  frontal  sinuses. 

Ossa  parietalia,  or  parietal  bones,  (Plate  III.  fig. 
2.  No.  1.)  This  pair  of  bones  forms  the  sides  and  ver- 
tex, or  top  of  the  head,  and  are  joined  by  their  frontal 
edge  to  the  os  frontis,  by  the  parietal  edge  to  its  fel- 
low, by  its  ocdpital  edge  to  the  os  ocdpitis,  And  by 
the  tempero  sphenoidal  edge  to  the  temporal  and 
sphenoid  bones.  The  parietal  bones  form  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  cranium,  and  have  several  eminent 
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ce$  and  cavititM^  having  a  considerabljf  convex  and 
•omewhat  quadranguliu-  shape.  There  if  a  lemi-cir- 
cular  ridge,  from  which  the  temporal  muide  ori- 
ginates, and  the  foramen  parietale,  which  is  near 
the  sagittal  suture,  and  transmits  an  artery  and  a 
vein  to  the  dura  mater.  Upon  its  internal  suiface 
are  the  grooves  of  the  spinous  artery,  and  when  the 
two  bones  are  united,  there  is  a  deep  cavity  ex- 
tending along  the  sagittal  suture,  for  the  longitud- 
inal sinus  of  the  dura  mater.  The  connexion  of 
these  bones  with  the  os  frontis,  claims  more  par- 
ticular  notice  than  it  often  receives.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  coronal  suture,  where  the  frontal  bone, 
from  its  size  and  flatness,  stands  most  in  danger 
of  being  injured,  it  rests  upon  the  arch  formed  by 
the  parietal  bones,  whereas,  at  the  sides,  the  par- 
ietal bones  rest  upon  the  os  frontis,  because  the 
same  arch  is  there  in  the  greatest  danger  from 
pressure.  The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  parietal 
bones  is  very  essential,  especially  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  of  the  parietal  foramen,  for 
when  the  arterv  which  pastes  through  it  is  divided, 
it  sometimes  bleeds  very  profusely,  and  being  em- 
bedded, and  somewhat 'retracted  on  the  foramen, 
cannot  be  secured  by  a  ligature.  These  bones,  at 
birth,  consist  of  one  portion,  and  partake  of  the 
shape  of  the  adult  bone,  affording  a  very  beautiful 
exhibition  of  the  radiated  bony  fibres,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  ossification. 

One  muscle  only,  viz.,  the  temporal,  is  attached 
to  the  parietal  bone. 

The  OS  ocCT^'/M,  or  occipital  bone,  (Plate  III.  fig. 
2.  No.  4.^  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  head,  forming 
part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  somewhat  of  a 
quadrate  oblong  shape.  Its  external  surface  is  con- 
vex, and  very  irregular,  serving  for  the  attachment  of 
various  muscles.  The  inferior  portion  is  stretched 
forwards  lik»  a  wedge,  and  at  the  base  of  this  pro- 
jecting portion  are  two  condyles,  or  rounded  emin- 
ences, which  serve  for  the  articulation  of  the  head 
with  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck.  There  are 
numerous  proeenes  on  its  external  surfiiuie.  and 
one  upon  the  internal  snrfiu^ — an  imternal  cru- 
cial tpime,  the  superior  branch  of  which  gives  adhe- 
sion to  the  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dura  mater, 
the  two  latenl  to  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  the  in- 
ferior to  the  septum  ceribelli. 

There  are  likewise  several  cavitie»  and  depres- 
aiouM,  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected  with  this  bone,  which  deserves  special  notice, 
is  the  great  opening  or  hole,  technically  the  fora- 
men magnum  occipitale,  through  which  the  spinal 
marrow  proceeds  iuto  the  spine  and  the  vertebral 
arteries  and  accessory  spinal  nerve  into  the  cran- 
ium. There  are  also  two  anterior  condyloid  fora- 
mina, or  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  lingual  pair 
of  nerves,  two  posterior  foramina  of  the  same  kind 
for  the  passage  of  the  occipital  vein  into  the  lateral 
sinus  (which  are  sometimes  wanting.)  There  are 
two  noickes,  which  with  two  corresponding  notches 
of  the  temporal  bone,  form  another  foramen  in  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  for  the  passage  of  the  blood 
from  the  lateral  sinuses  into  the  jugular  vein,  and 
the  exit  of  the  parvagum  or  eight  pair  of  nerves ; 
and  a  considerable  groove  leads  to  the  above  notches 
in  which  the  lateral  sinuses  are  situated.  The 
internal  surface  has  also  four  considerable  de^et- 
tUnu^  formed  by  the  crucial  ipine  we  have  noticed, 
and  the  two  superior  contain  the  posterior  lobes 
of  the  brain  ;  and  the  two  inferior,  the  two  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum. 

•   Man  bc'iiip  de«'gned  (as  Pr  Hooper  pertinently 
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remarks)  for  an  erect  posture,  the 
ocdpitale  (or  great  opemimg  we  have  akmif  al 
to,)  u  placed  nearly  in  the  basts  of  the  hamm 
ium,  at  almost  an  equal  cfistaace  fna  tkeposlsnr 
part  of  the  ocdput  and  the  aatcrios  part  if  rta 
lower  jaw,  whereas  in  qnadnipeds  it  is  aswir  Ik 
back  part  of  the  occipat."  This  eitiawdiaBijf  fcsn 
is  connected  with  the  sphenoid  boss,  the  t«»  ^• 
ietal  and  two  temporal  bones ;  and  with  CW  ha 
vertebrsB  of  the  neck  by  giaglymas,  or  s 
articulation :  and  to  the  second  by  sj 
or  by  means  of  ligaments. 

We  have  been  more  full  and  partinhr  is  sr 
description  of  this  bone  than  perhaps  ear  h«tt 
justify,  because  we  consider  it  to  be  oas  sf  ik 
most  wonderful  among  the  naoy  eoatrifiacsi  d 
the  human  body,  in  which  the  adaptatisa  of  asv 
to  an  end  are  so  admirably  di^yad,  tbi  a 
might  form  in  itself  subject  soAocat  lar  sMfcir 
Bridgewater  Treatise.  It  not  only  cwwtit^i 
the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  esaisa. 
but  contains  the  poateiior  lobes  of  the  kar. 
the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  or  iffr 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  hat  beta  md  \wi 
we  think  with  some  justice)  to  bt  the  mw- 
tMai  commune,  the  organ  of  all  the  scstn:  k( 
yet,  in  addition  to  these  important  oflkcs,  tkt  •^ 
cipital  bone  also  serves  for  the  articaladoa  of  ik 
head  with  the  spine,  forming  by  fiir  the  bmI  m- 
portant  joint  of  the  human  body.  This  akpat 
will,  however,  be  further  noticed  in  the  metm  m 
the  spine  and  vertcbrs. 

Again,  if  we  except  the  petrovs  portito  sf  m 
temporal  bone,  the  occipital  will  be  food  aaA 
stronger  than  any  bono  oif  the  head.    TW  isshm 
for  this  are  soflBdently  obvious,  em  to  tW  mm 
thoughtless  observer,  as  the  ocdpot  hts  to  4^mi 
the  cerebellum,  the  least  injury  of  which  pnmn 
fatal,  and  perhaps  also  becanoe  it  is  aorc  hdUr  t» 
be  fractured,  being,  from  its  sitoatiaa,  kss  McaM 
than  the  other  bones.     For  ezan|^,  wWa  «t  kl 
forward,  the  hands  naturally  protect  as;  sad  if  « 
one  side,  the  shoulders  greatly  dcCead  tW  hmi 
but  when  a  person  fiUls  backwards*  ^  hoA  fai 
of  the  head  comes  with  oonsiderahb  ione  a^a* 
the  earth  ;  and  if  the  &n  is  afl^unst  a  stoBC, «  «kff 
hard   substance,  the   bone    is  either  fracMiJ  ■ 
knocked  in,  and  presses  upon  the  bfaia.    b  'k 
course  of  our  practice,  we  have  known  srvw  »■ 
stances  of  the  kind.  One  in  particular  of  a  yassfa" 
about  thirty,  a  tvpe-founder  io  Edtnbarsh,  aha* 
feet  slipped  from  below  him  in  eomiag  oat  of  a4t9« 
on  the  steps  of  which  was  some  ice  :  ia  Uhtf .  w 
hat  flew  off  and  he  fell  heavily,  hk  bcai  stn^w 
with  great  violence  against  the  stoM  sctys-    Bi 
died  in  about  twelve  hours  after,  and  oa  opnsaf  t** 
head  after  death,  the  occipital  bone  was  fmmi  t* 
have  oeen  beaten  in.     Its  union  with  ^  ptnc** 
and  temporal  bones,  by  the  lambdoidal  satarc. 
loosened,  and  although  not  depressed  mtet  l 
two  lines  of  an  inch,  the  snr&ce  of  the  kva 
covered  with  a  cake  of  extravasated  blaod. 

This  bone,  at  birth,  is  formed  of  fcar  yaiP*"' 
joined  together  by  cartikges,  an  arraagtfliaA  doifH 
ed  to  facilitate  child-birth,  or  reiser  chad  khH 
less  diflScult  and  dangerous.  The  older 
justly  attached  great  importance  to  this  boat,  «^ 
was  by  some  denominated  the  os  sniria,  or ) 
that  contained  or  defended  the  orfsa  of  ■■■•pj 
and  by  others,  the  os  nerwotmm,  ln'anst  it  W«H 
or  defended  the  chief,  or  moa  valaahb  psrt  ■< 
portion,  of  the  nervous  mass.     It  was  ako  cs-.  I 
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u  Uiikn,  and  we  ciimot  omit  this  opportunity 
of  ^tffctiif  tbe  attention  of  all  who  feel  anxious 
to  becMH  aeqoainted  with  animal  mechaniBm,  to 
ttadjarefolly  the  structure,  coflnections,  and  uses 
oftluiliie,  to  which  there  are  not  fewer  than  ten 
pih  of  maides  attached. 

Thrfib  ^haoidum,  or  sphenoid  bone,  (No.  3.  fig. 
I.)  It  ii  atoated  in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the 
amam,  extending  underneath  from  one  temple 
aam  ts  tk  other ;  its  figure  is  very  irregular,  and 
btkti  compared  to  a  bat  with  its  wings  extended. 
Thb  boss,  at  birth,  consists  of  five  portions, 
j(m4  together  by  strong  cartilages.  Its  connec- 
QsHvt  ftrj  varied  and  extensive,  being  connected 
vofciU  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  it  ^mishes  an 
eaapk  of  no  lets  than  three  kinds  of  union.  This 
ksi  Mrres  to  form  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  and 
cDsein  in  forming  the  orbits,  the  pituitary  sinuses 
of  the  Bose,  the  temples,  &c  and  to  contain  the 
fMdik  lobes  of  the  brain. 

The  0$ta  Temporalia  or  Temporal  Bones,  (No.  5. 
6f'  I.)  ire  sitaated  at  the  sides  and  inferior  part 
of  the  craniam,  having  an  irregular  figure,  and 
etA  divided  into  two  portions :  a  tquamous  por^ 
ruw,  which  is  flat,  and  forms  the  squamous  su- 
Cift,  aid  a  part  of  the  side  of  the  cranium; 
ud  a  petrmu  portion^  sometimes  termed  the  os 
pttnmm^  which  is  very  irregular,  and  is  situated 
n  the  bass  of  the  sIcuU.  It  is  a  hard,  craggy 
protibefviee,  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
vanoiads  the  organ  of  hearing,  (which  is  contained 
withb  the  temporal  bones ;)  and  below  this  petrous 
portioo  is  a  concave  angular  projecting  portion, 
vkich  fbm  a  part  of  the  lambdoidal  suture.  The 
ttnpOTai  bone  has  numerous  processes,  giving  at- 
taciuBeattto  muscles  and  tendons,  &c.  the  most 
(Bportant  of  which  are  the  auditory  process,  or 
mter  bony  circle  of  the  outer  bony  passage,  to 
arbid  theottmbrana  tympani,  and  cartilage  of  the 
cv,  are  fixed.  As  there  is  an  anatomical  descrip- 
^  cf  tbe  ear  in  the  Encyclopedia,  illustrate  by  a 
'at,  ve  have  great  pleasure  in  referring  to  that 
■tide.  (See  Ear.)  Each  temporal  bone  is  coiinecfe<f 
^itb,  or  amted  to,  the  pariet^  occipital,  and  sphen- 
oid bono,  and  with  the  lower  jaw.  The  tubstance 
<f  these  bones  requires  a  little  notice,  as  the  squa- 
MB  portion  conststs  of  two  tables  and  a  diploe. 
Tie  Baamarv  process  of  cells  which  communicate 


«*h  the  cavity  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  the 
P^MB  portion  is  very  hard  and  compact. 

Tbc  temporal  bone,  at  birth,  consists  of  three 
Iftitat,  the  squamous  and  petrous,  already  no- 
"•i  and  a  rimgUke  hone,  which  surrounds  the 
^■■ig  of  the  tympanum,  or  drum,  of  the  ear. 
^J>»t  hone  is  seen  completely  ossified  at  the 
WthooBth  afier  conception:  it  is  not  a  ring, 
l^aagb  termed  omumImm  osseous,  for  its  ends  do  not 
M^  After  birth,  this  portion  is  gradually  elon- 
P^to  fimn  the  wteatus  auditorius  extemus,  or  the 
^il  or  tohe  which  is  terminated  by  a  membrane 
*  tW  tfnpanum,  and  it  is  within  the  petrous  por- 
bn  tbai  the  organ  of  hearing  is  situated,  which 
^^•gfcrtly  formed  at  birth. 
'J^^  hones,  with  the  sphenoid,  unite  as  a  cover- 
Vv  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  and,  as  already 
^^^■iord  aooommodation  to  the  organ  of  hearing, 
f^a^coacar  in  forming  the  temples  and  basis 


"■'^h^Tom.  A tiioroogh  acquaintance  with  the 
■J*"^/  the  temporal  bones  is  indispensible  to 
'■•  fWuI  largeoo,  particularly  its  cavities,  fur- 
'^•"'^•t*  tubes,  &c.,  as  it  not  only  contains 
'be  rwvfirf  r^n^  for  the  passage  of  the  chief  artery 


of  the  brain,  but  likewise  affords  passage  for  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  with 
other  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as 
the  internal  auditory  passage,  by  which  the  nerves 
of  hearing  have  access  from  the  brain  to  the  ear 
with  the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea,  which  serves  for 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
ear,  and  an  entrance  and  exit  for  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein,  &c.  The  temporal  bones  are  likewise 
very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  venereal  caries,  and 
we  have  oftener  than  once  seen  the  whole  of  the 
bone  rendered  worse  than  useless  by  this  destruc- 
tive affection,  and  even  the  bony  parietes  of  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear  have  been  sometimes  almost 
altogether  annihilated  by  caries  from  common 
abscesses,  which  most  frequently  occurs  in  scro- 
fulous habits.  An  operation  used  to  be  performed 
on  the  mastoid  process  of  these  bones,  to  remedy 
deafness,  which  consisted  in  removing  a  portion  of 
the  bone  by  an  instrument  of  the  trephine  kind, 
and  forming  a  communication  with  the  external  air 
through  the  mastoid  cells  with  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  Another  operation,  more  simple  and 
more  certain,  is  perforating  the  membrana  tym- 
panL  The  artery  which  luxuriates  on  the  external 
covering  of  the  temporal  bone,  is  frequently  opened 
in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  it« 
course  will  be  seen  accurately  delineated  in  Plate 
LXXXVI.  fig.  4.  of  Surgery.  See  Surgery  in  the 
Encyclopedia. 

The  OS  Ethmoideum,  or  Ethmoid  bone,  is  situated 
on  the  Ulterior  part  of  the  basis  of  the  skull,  be- 
hind the  root  of  the  fiose,  and  between  the  orbits, 
and  cannot  be  seen  in  any  of  the  figures.  It  is 
united  to  the  frontal,  the  two  nasal,  the  two  su- 
perior maxillary,  the  palatine,  the  sphenoid,  and 
the  vomer,  by  harmony,  thus  having  a  connection 
with  not  fewer  than  nine  of  the  surrounding  bones. 
It  constitutes  a  part  of  the  nose,  orbits,  and  cra- 
nium, and  forms  an  extensive  sur^ce  for  the  organ 
of  smell.  The  ethmoid  bone  has  a  number  of  pro- 
cesses, one  of  these  is  a  cerebral  or  cribriform 
plate,  which  lies  horizontal  above  the  root  of  the 
nose,  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  it  is  every- 
where perforated  by  a  number  of  small  holes,  or 
foramina,  through  which  the  olfactory  nerves  pass 
into  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils.  Another  is  the 
crista  galli,  a  process  somewhat  like  a  cock's  comb, 
which  proceeds  upwards  from  the  middle  of  the 
cribriform  plate,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  falci- 
form process  of  the  dura  mater.  There  are  a  few 
other  processes,  but  they  are  seldom  noticed  in 
practiod  works,  either  on  medicine  or  surgery. 

At  birth,  this  bone  is  mostly  cartilaginous ;  part 
of  the  ethmoid  septum  consists,  however,  of  bony 
matter,  and  the  superior  turbinated  bones  are  oc- 
casionally found  ossified.  This  bone  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  that  destructive  disease  caries,  of 
which  either  syphilis,  or  its  mode  of  cure,  or  part  of 
both,  are  most  generally  the  producing  causes.  In 
these  cases,  the  bone  comes  away  by  small  portions, 
if  not  timely  checked ;  but  caries,  and  even  complete 
destruction  of  the  bone,  has  also  arisen  from 
tumors  of  the  dura  mater,  and  polypi  in  the  nose. 

There  are  no  muscles  attached  to,  or  covering, 
the  ethmoid  bone. 

The  Wormian,  or  Triangular  Bones,  are  irregu- 
lar bones,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  course 
of  the  suture,  formed  by  the  parietal  and  occipital 
bones.  They  are  not  constant,  and  received  the 
name  of  o  Spanish  anatomist,  who  first  described 
them. 
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Having  described  (be  eigbt  bonet  of  tbe  tkull, 
and  shortly  noticed  the  otsa  Wormiana,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  denominated,  the  Otia  Triquetra, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  two  remarkable  openings  in  the  connected 
bones  of  the  cranium  at  the  haw,  before  we  enter 
on  a  description  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  These 
openings  are  a  foramen,  already  noticed,  for  the 
entrance  of  the  carotid  artery,  formed  by  an  inter- 
val between  the  sphenoid  and  temporal  bones, 
called  the  anterior  lacerated  foramen,  the  other 
between  the  temporal  and  occipital  bones,  the 
posterior  lacerated  foramen,  or  as  in  our  description 
of  the  occipital  bones,  the  foramina  lacera,  &c. 
T  hrough  this  foramen  the  blood  is  poured  from  the 
lateral  sinus  of  the  brain,  into  the  jugular  vein. 
In  the  same  locality,  we  may  also  observe  the  sev- 
eral cavities  for  supporting  the  lobes  of  the  brain, 
but  these  astonishing  structures,  with  the  channels 
for  the  sinuses,  &c.  will  be  better  understood  after 
the  reader  or  the  student  has  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  While 
alluding  to  these  wonderful  contrivances,  with 
which  every  professional  man  should  be  especially 
fiuniliar,  we  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  re- 
commending to  the  professional  student  two  most 
invaluable  works  on  this  part  of  the  human  frame, 
viz.  **  Observations  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  by  the  late  Allan  Bums,"  and 
*'  Illustrations  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  M.  Blandin,  by  J.  O.  Bl  Burt."  These 
books  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
practical  surgeon. 

BoMES  OF  THB  Face.  The  bones  of  the  fiice  are, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  in  pairs,  and  have  been 
estimated  as  consisting  of  those  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw.  They  are  said,  by  some,  to  be  united 
by  what  is  called  sutures,  and  named  according  to 
their  connection  with  each  other,  but  they  are 
connected  rather  by  simple,  irregular  lines,  or  as 
some  of  the  older  anatomists  would  say,  by  har- 
mony, a  term  employed  to  denote  a  species  of  im- 
movable connection  of  bones,  in  which  their 
edges  fit  accurately  together.  The  upper  jaw  is 
represented  as  formed  of  thirteen  bones,  vii.,  two 
superior  maxillary,  two  nasal,  two  palatine,  two 
malar,  two  inferior  spongy,  two  lachrymal,  and 
the  vomer,  which  are  connected  to  the  cranium, 
and  with  one  another,  by  harmony,  or  in  the  way 
already  described.  The  under  jaw  consists  only 
of  one  bone,  and  is  the  largest  bone  in  the  face. 

Beginning  at  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit, 
where  the  frontal  bone  is  united  to  the  cheek- 
bone,  there  is  a  visible  line,  which  leads  to  the  infe- 
rior opening  in  the  orbit,  proceeds  upwards  to  the 
nose,  whose  root  it  crosses,  and  then  traverses  the 
other  orbit  to  the  external  angle,  and  this  line  has 
been  called  the  tramverae  entmre.  The  other  har- 
monies, or  sutures  of  the  fiux,  are  named  after  the 
bones  which  they  unite,  as  the  sygomatic,  nasal, 
palatine  harmonies,  &c.,  and  in  shortly  describing 
each  of  these  individual  bones,  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  what  arrangement  is  followed. 

Oua  Nam,  or  Nasal  bones,  (No.  8.  fig.  1.)  These 
bones  form  the  bridge  and  external  part  of  the 
nose,  and  each  is  connected  with  its  fellows  and 
the  superior  maxillary  bone  by  harmony,  and  with 
the  frontal  and  ethmoid  by  the  transverse  su- 
ture. Like  most  of  their  associates,  these  bones 
are  perfectly  formed  at  birth :  at  that  early  period, 
however,  they  are,  like  the  other  bones,  soft  and 
>  i elding,  and  mati y  iavagc  tribes  compress  the  noee 


immediately  after  birth,  cooccivinf  a  himi  ma 
conducive  to  beauty. 

The  nasal  bones  are  convex  extcrvaOy.  tk««iy 
giving  greater  resistanoe  to  violcaee  fmm  mAam^ 
and  concave  internally,  to  allbrd  aa  aayk  mntj 
for  the  nose  at  their  middle  part ;  cadi  ftamtb  • 
small  foramen  or  bde,  whiek  passes  tkrvai^  At 
bone,  and  transmits  blood  vessels 
the  pituitary  membrane.  There  m 
attached  to  the  nanl  bone ;  the 

and  compre$9or  imtm.  The  oem  la ^ 

rvmal  bones,  are  not  to  be  seen  ta  cither  view  d  \ 
the  skeleton,  but  are  two  fiat  ^Qadmc«lv  hsaa^ 
somewhat  resembling  the  nail  of  tke  fi*pr,  flts- 
ated  one  in  each  orbit  at  the  iatcraal  aii^ 
and  separating  the  orbit  froas  tbe  Boslrik.  BaA 
bone  is  connected  with  the  frontal  cthfad,  a^ow 
maxillary,  and  inferior  spongy  boac«  by  hamsv 
The  surfilce  towards  the  eye  is  cottcave,  ami  hm  t 
fossa  or  groove,  in  which  the  lachryawl  ac  ii  *^ 
uated.  The  internal  surfisee  is  eoorcx,  ami  oases 
some  of  the  ethmoid  cells,  and  pwt  of  the  wa^ 
trils.  These  bones,  like  the  osaa  Baas,  are  «■» 
pletelv  formed  at  birth,  and  they 
the  labyrinth  of  the  nose,  in  forsBag  tW  ae^md 
in  affording  a  sitoatioii  to  tha 
Although  the  following  more  parti 
of  this  sac,  and  its  uses,  b  not  strictly 
we  offer  no  apology  for  DOtidng  H  ia  tkas 
it  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  voy  cxccUaal  s 
the  Ejfe,  in  the  Encyclopedia.  There  ■  a 
red,  fleshy  point,  called  the  Pnmetm  ' 
two  small  orifices,  one  of  which  is 
of  each  eyelid,  near  the  nose.  Fi 
a  canal  goes  downwards,  and  io< 
about  half  an  inch  from  their  origia,  ma  a 
or  lining,  to  the  little  cavity  fonacd  ia  tW 
mal  bone,  which  is  cslled  the  Isihiy— 1  ssc,  sat  I 
is  continued  downwards  into  the 
conveys  the  tears  from  the  inaer 

eye  into  the  nose.    There  is,  noreover* 

conglobate  gland,  of  an  oval  fens,  called  iha  j 
Lachrymal  gland,  which  has  a  ninnbcr  aiaaammf  ^ 
ducts,  which  convey  the  tears  secreted  by  ifea  * 
gland  on  the  surfiice  of  the  eye,  sad  aay  s^v-  i 
abundance  of  tbe  tears  are  abaoiWJ^   as  tdim  ,' 
up    by  the  Puncta   Ladiryanlis,  aad   eaa«mei  / 
through  the  sac  and  canal  above  iWarrifcad.  i^  ^ 
the  nose,  and  pass  off  with  the  excretioas  of  t^A  m^  i 
gan.     The  lachnrroal  bones  are  perforated  afcbfsrff  1 
downwards,  in  the  operatioB  for  Ibtala  ymktjmA^  • 
in  order  that  the  tears  may  be  caave|cd  iaaa  Aa 
nostrils,  as  by  accumulating  on  the  sariaee  ai  tks 
eye  that  organ  would  be  rendered  comraeaiMiy 
useless,  from  the  great  effusion  of  watery  Aad  am 
its  surface.     This  kind  of  fistula  is  Ills  a—  «4 
unfrequently  followed  by  caries,  or  dealr«cCMa  ef 
the  bone.     It  will  therefore  be  appanal  to  aswf 
reader,  that  these  very  somU  and  obscata  ^■wy 
sometimes  called  the  os  an^vu,  are  the  Imet^ttfm 
very  important  organs  in  the  buaiaa  body. 

Ossa  Malarwn,  or  Cheek  Bones  (Na  7.  %.  l^ 
These  bones  are  sometimes  called  esse  jm^mtm^  ^ 
jugal  bones,  and  bv  others  osaa  ^yeaatooaL.  TWf 
are  united  to  the  frontal,  svpcrior,        *** 


noid,  and  temporal  bone  by  sntarcs,  sad  aa  aawy  | 
one  knoMTS,  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  tW  ^^ 
and  are  nearly  of  a  quadraafular  shape  BMsk  41 
these  bones  has  five  processes;  aa 
forming  part  of  the  orbit,  aad  the  ,^   _ 

tbe  temple ;  inferior  orbiury  opposite  ta   tW  %«h. 
mer,  and  LonstJtuting,  in  part,  the  *^  '' 
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flriit  mi  fdge  of  the  cheek ;  the  internal  orbi- 
itrf^  vkxk  also  forms  a  part  of  the  orbit ;  the 
mu^Boft  \j  which  it  is  joined  to  the  miperior 
Buillv;  bcnie,  aod  the  zygomatic  process^  which  is 
joiHdtstbe  temporal  bone,  to  form  the  zygoma 
dr  (btH^  nder  the  zygomatic  process  of  that  bone 
truHiittiag  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle 
hkr  I  nke;  and  hence  its  name.  £?ery  part  of  the 
cbekkMt  it  formed  at  birth,  but  the  shape  is 
ntkroere  than  triangular,  and  becomes  gradually 
ctepi  Foot  muscles  are  attached ;  the  obliquuSf 
mftAroadi^  zygomaticuM,  major  and  minor  mas- 
trier,  viile  the  orbicuiaHs  palpebrarwn  covers  it. 

Om  Mtxiiiaria  Smperiora,  or  the  Upper  Jaw 
Bmtt^  (Ko.  9.  fig.  I.)  The  superior  maxillary  bone, 
«t  birth,  ooosists  of  one  portion,  so  that  every  pro- 
ceil  ltd  cavity  can  be  seen,  but  not  so  perfect 
■I  n  the  idolt,  where  the  superior  maxillary  con- 
•Its  sf  two  hollow  bones,  situated  in  the  anterior 
ui  niddk  pan  of  the  &ce,  which  assist  in  forming 
AevNe,  orbit  and  palate,  so  that  their  shape  is 
my  irregular.  Each  of  the  superior  maxillary 
booeih  connected  with  its  fellow,  with  the  os 
(natis,  ooe  os  nasi,  one  lachrymal  bone,  the  eth- 
Mid  ipbenoid,  one  os  jugale,  or  cheek  bone,  one 
psiiliae  bone,  and  one  inferior  spongy  bone,  by 
hmoony,  and  by  the  vomer,  and  both  by  gom- 
pbon,  a  spedet  of  union  already  explained.  The 
chef  ofiees  or  uses  of  these  bones,  are  to  form 
pvt  of  Ike  hee,  iwlate,  nose,  nostrils,  and  orbits, 
Asd  to  aiord  a  convenient  situation  for  the  organ 
d  atiticatkm.  The  processes  and  cavities  of  these 
bones  sre  ojunerous,  but  as  no  practical  purpose 
eoeM  U  serred  by  their  enumeration,  in  a  work 
of  tlui  dcKription,  we  do  not  attempt  the  task. 
There  are,  however,  usually  eight  alveolar  cavities 
m  each  bone,  to  receive  the  teeth,  that  is,  in  all 
ibkcfl,  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  formed  of  these 
baaa.  There  is  also  a  cavity,  the  antrum  maxil- 
isR,  csQed  also  the  antrum  Highmore,  in  the  body 
tf  ihe  bone,  between  the  orbital  and  palatine  pro- 
ccsKt,  which  has  an  opening  into  the  nostrils, 
ni  wladi  is  frequently  the  seat  of  disease,  and 
thfrdbre  requires  a  more  particular  notice.  An 
■hoeesa  forms  in  this  antrum  of  Highmore,  (the 
—fseiui  who  first  described  it) ;  and  as  it  is  ne* 
ttHsry  to  perform  an  operation,  to  give  exit  to  the 
pm  or  matter,  a  trocar  must  be  introduced,  and  il 
ihe  firat  of  the  molar  teeth  under  the  affected  an- 
fcva  be  onder  its  socket,  the  operation  must  be 
Wed.  These  bones  are  subject  to  caries,  from 
^hnm  ID  the  antrum,  or  cavity,  and  likewise 
ftta  polypus,  and  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence 
fe  tearly  the  whole  bone  to  come  away  from  the 
*M0«1  disease,  and  also  from  a  long  continued 
■Avstiofl.     In  warm   climates,  flies  have  been 


fcows  to  deposit  their  ova,  or  eggs,  in  the  nose, 
■A  lathis  antrum,  where  they  soon  become  flies, 
^hU  irritate  the  lining  membrane,  and  induce  in- 
^^■itioa  and  abscess,  which  must  be  evacuated  by 
^■•»  of  a  trocar,  or  as  a  common  abscess,  from 
*9  <Aer  cause.  There  are  no  less  than  ten  muscles 
■JJjAed  to  this  bone,  all  connected  with  the  face 
^  Wions  of  the  jaws  and  mouth,  which  need 
•^^tsomerated  l^  name. 
^»  Pthtina,  or  Palatine  Bones,  which,  from 


'■**<*»  part  of  the  palate,  and  part  of  the  nose 
•«■  tn^     The?  are  extremely  irregular 


nely  irregular  in  their 


shape,  and  ascend  laterally  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  nose  to  the  orbits.  This  irregularity  of 
their  figure,  and  their  situation,  has  given  rise  fo 
their  division  into  four  portions,  and  they  have  also 
the  same  number  of  processes,  taking  their  names 
from  those  of  the  portions,  viz.  the  palatal,  ptery- 
goid, nasal,  and  orbitarg.  The  palatine  bones  are 
very  perfectly  formed  at  birth,  and  five  muscles  are 
attached  to,  or  connected  with,  these  bones.  The 
palatine  portions,  or  palatal  plate,  are  extremely 
subject  to  caries  from  syphilis,  and  those  who  can 
afford  it,  have  a  substitute  in  the  form  of  a  gold 
or  silver  palate. 

Vomer.  The  vomer,  at  birth,  consists  of  two 
distinct  lamells,  with  an  intervening  cartilage. 
Superiorly,  it  is  united  with  the  sphenoid  and  the 
ethmoid  bones,  inferiorly  with  the  superior  maxil- 
lary and  palatine  bones,  and  anteriorly  to  the  car- 
tilaginous septum  of  the  nose ;  its  office  being  to 
sustain  and  divide  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  plough  share  of 
former  times ;  and  hence  its  name,  which  is  derived 
from  vomo,  to  turn.  It  is,  like  its  more  immediate 
neighbours,  very  liable  to  caries. 

Ossa  T\trbinata,  or  Turbinated  hones,  sometimes 
called  the  inferior  spongy  bones,  are  each  united 
with  the  inferior  maxillary ;  the  palate  lachrymal 
and  ethmoid  bone  being  situated  in  the  side  and 
lower  parts  of  the  nostrils,  are  of  a  spiral  and 
convulated  figure,  and  augment  the  surface  of  the 
organ  of  smelL  They  are  particularly  subject  not 
only  to  caries,  but  to  total  destruction  from  syph- 
ilis and  nasal  polypi. 

Os  MaxiUare  Inferius,  or  Lower  Jaw  Bone 
(No.  10.  fig.  1.)  The  lower  jaw  bone  is  united  to 
the  temporal  bones  by  ginglymus,  with  the  teeth  by 
gomphosis,  and  with  the  os  hyoides,  or  bone  of  the 
tongue,  and  other  parts,  by  syssarcosis,  or  by  means 
of  muscle.  It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  horse 
shoe,  and  occupies  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of 
the  ftice.  It  serves  many  very  important  purposes, 
giving  place  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  in  the 
alveolar  margin,  constituting  the  inferior  segment 
of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  affording  a  point 
of  adhesion  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  larynx, 
and  tongue,  there  being  not  less  than  twelve  pair 
of  muscles  attached,  both  externally  and  internally, 
while  one  passes  over  it.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  temporal  muscle,  which  occupies  the 
whole  temporal  cavity,  and  terminates  inferiorly  in 
a  strong  tendon,  which  is  attached  or  inserted  into 
the  coronoid,  or  crow's  beak  like  process  of  the 
inferior  maxilla.  Those  who  have  a  taste  for 
animal  mechanics,  will  find  their  curiosity,  labour, 
and  study,  suflSdently  rewarded  by  an  attentive 
inspection  of  the  connections  of  this  bone.  The 
gingljrmus  joint  is  formed  by  the  large  articular 
cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  receiving  the  con- 
dyloid, or  rounded  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  In 
this  joint  there  is  a  movable  inter  articular  carti- 
lage, which  is  very  closely  connected  to  the  con- 
dyloid process,  and  the  articular  cavity  by  liga- 
ments arising  from  their  edges,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  capsular  ligament,  fixed  to  the 
temporal  bone  and  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  The 
peculiar  formation  of  this  joint  gives  to  the  lower 
jaw  many  motions;  thus,  when  the  condyles  or 
rounded  ends  slide  forwards,  the  lower  jaw  passes 
horizontally  forwards,  as  in  the  action  of  bitinj;, 
or  the  condyles  only  may  be  brought  forwards  while 
the  rest  of  the  jaw  passes  backwards,  as  is  the  cw^i 
when  the  mouth  is  open.     The  condyles  may  also 
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slide  alternstely  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
vice  verMa,  so  that  while  one  condyle  advances,  the 
other  moves  backwards,  turning  the  body  of  the 
jaw  from  side  to  side,  as  in  grinding  the  teeth. 
The  inter  articular  cartilages  are  evidently  design- 
ed for  facilitating  the  movements  of  the  articula- 
tion, by  adapting  themselves  to  the  different  in- 
equalities in  these  several  motions  of  the  jaws, 
and  for  preventing  any  injuries  from  friction.  This 
joint,  however  well  secured,  is  occasionally  dislo- 
cated in  yawning,  {Scottice,  gaunting,)  and  by  other 
causes :  when  so,  the  patient's  countenance  assumes 
a  truly  ludicrous  appearance,  and  without  great 
care,  the  operator  who  reduces  the  luxation,  is 
almost  certain  to  have  his  fingers  bit. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  noticing  the  numerous  pro' 
ceues  and  cavities;  suflBce  it,  however,  to  state,  that 
at  birth,  the  lower  jaw  bone  consists  of  two  pieces, 
which  meet  at  the  sjrmphysis,  or  middle  of  the 
chin,  the  symphysis  being  a  species  of  bony  con- 
nection, which  means  growing  together. 

This  bone  has  been  removed  by  a  surgical  ope- 
ration ;  the  whole  bone  has  also  in  some  cases  been 
so  much  destroyed  by  necrosis,  as  to  drop  out,  and 
more  frequently  portions  have  been  separated. 
This  has  been  in  some  cases  produced  by  the  long 
continued  and  improper  use  of  mercury,  especially 
when  carried  the  length  of  salivation,  and  an  abscess 
destroying  the  nutritious  artery  of  the  bone,  has 
occasioned  portions  to  exfoliate.  The  efforts  of 
nature  to  restore  these  losses,  is  frequentlv  aston- 
ishing, the  place  of  both  the  bone,  and  teeth  which 
it  contained,  being  supplied  by  a  hard  or  firm  body 
of  bone  capable  of  performing  the  office  of  both. 

The  Cavities  Formed  by  the  Bones  of  the  Face 
and  Cranium  yet  require  to  be  noticed,  nud  these 
are,  orbits,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  in  the  which  are  the 
teeth,  (which  have  been  already  described,^  the 
fauces,  in  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  the  os 
hyoides,  and  the  cavity  of  hearing,  situated  in  the 
temporal  bone;  all  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  sketch,  and  therefore  only  require 
to  be  shortly  noticed. 

Under  the  forehead  and  on  each  side  of  the  root 
of  the  nose,  are  situated  two  conoidal  cavities, 
which  are  called  the  Orbits^  and  in  these  there  are 
other  smaller  cavities,  or  depressions,  which  serve 
as  lodging  apartments  for  some  apparently  insigni- 
ficant but  important  organs,  such  as  the  lachrymal 
gland,  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  passage  for  the  tears,  Kcc 
Seven  bones  enter  into  the  structure  of  each  of 
these  orbits,  viz.  the  frontal,  maxillary,  jugal,  lach- 
rymal, ethmoid,  palatine  and  sphenoid ;  these  serve 
the  important  purposes  of  lodging  and  defending  the 
organ  of  sight,  and  its  adjacent  parts.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  NostriU  need  not  be  described,  as  they 
are  well  known  to  every  individoaL  They  are 
composed  of  fourteen  bones,  the  names  of  which 
need  not  be  enumerated,  as  all  of  them  have  been 
already  described.  The  nostrils  are  furnished  with 
several  cavities  and  foramina,  or  holes,  three  pair 
of  pitiutary  sinuMetf  viz.  the  frontal,  sphenoid  and 
maxillary,  the  caverns  of  the  ethmoid  labyrinth, 
the  anterior  foramen  of  the  nostrils,  the  nasal  duct, 
the  spheno  palatine  foramen,  and  the  anterior  pala- 
tine foramen.  The  nostrils  are  designed  doubtless 
to  form  a  situation  for  the  organs  of  smell,  and 
their  pituitary  membranes,  as  well  as  to  serve  for 
speech  and  respiration. 

The  Mouth  is  covered  laterally  and  anteriorly 
in  the  living  body,  by  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and 
posteriorly   it  is  continued   into  the   fauces;   the 


two  superior  maxillary  booct  and  Um  , 
tions  of  the  palate  booea,  formtag ,  om'  it» 
part,  which  b  anteriorly  dosed  by  tk«  tcctlito 
described. 

The  FauctM^  or  rather  the  cavity  of  tW 
is  situated  under  the  basis  of  the  cramaiB, 
the  superior  bodies  of  the  vertebnv  a»d 
part  of  the  nostriU,  and  is  composed  of  tc* 
all  of  which  have  been  desoribcd,  with  tkm 
tion  of  the  os  hyoides.     This  cavity  gi 
to  the  fauces,  larynx,  pharynx,  and  os  1 

Os  Hyoides,  or  Os  Limyuak^  or  tbc  7^ 
is  not  immediately  connected  with  asy 
but  is  kept  in  its  situatioa  by  nw 
and  ligaments,  there  being  no  leas 
cles  attached  to  this  small  bone,  wUck 
in  the  fimces,  between  the  basis  of  tW 
the  larynx.     It  is  connected  to  th«  styloid 
of  the  temporal  bone,  the  sfapolg  or  '  ~    ' 
the  lower  jaw,  and  sternum,  or  bre— r  bcnc«  by  tk 
various  muscles,  and  with  the  larynx  liy  liffasaoa 

The  only  other  bony  cavity  formed  by  tW  \mn 
of  the  face  and  cranium  is  the  for.  Cor  a 
tion  and  plate  of  which  we  have  already 
to  the  article  Ear  in  the  Encydope^fia.  ' 
here  to  state,  that  in  the  foetus,  or  new* 
the  squamous  and  petrous  portiooa  oC  t  W 
bone,  in  the  latter  of  whidi  the  organ  of 
situated,  are  divided  by  a  cartalagsnova 
In  consequence  of  the  bony  fibres  bcuw 
cate  than  in  the  adult,  very  beautiful 
of  the  bony  organ  of  hearing  can  be 
calculated  to  reward  all  the  trouble  and  tafl  «f  s 
juvenile  anatomist,  and  to  strike  tbc  Hnd  with 
astonishment  at  the  simple,  bnt  beantilal,  ov|pHB»- 
tion  of  the  human  ear. 

Having  now  briefly  described  tbc  booca  ei  At 
cranium,  and  fiu»,  and  some  of  tbeir  naca,  mmd.  sim 
noticed  the  various  cavities  and  tbeir 
shall  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  w] 
ture,  external  and  intemaL 

Looking  at  the  heads  of  different  natiaaK^  aad 
even  at  the  heads  of  different  indtvidunla  in  Ac 
same  nation,  we  find  a  very  great  variety  m  db^ik 
not  only  in  the  bony  cranium,  bat  in  tbc  b«av 
head,  with  all  its  membranoos  muscalnr 
and  hairy  envelopes.     It  u  only, 
the  bare  bony  craniuou  that  we  have 
In  the  generality  of  Europeans,  th« 
long;  in  the  Turk  and  Algerinc,  it  b 
the  Chinese  and  Tartar,  it  b  broad.     Tb»  mm 
of  the  African  b  flattened  on  the  forrhrad,  amd 
teeth  and  chin  are  extended  forward.     Tbft  aA 
of  the  head  of  the  Asbtic  and  A 
also  varies  considerably  from  tbe 
this  subject  some  interesting 
found  in   the  Encydopedb  on   tbe 
the  human  spedes,  and  there  are  liksniaa 
illustrative  of  the   subgect.     SuAce  it   ] 
remark,  that  some  anatomists  have 
variety  in  the  cranb  of  different 
management  of  the  children  when  very 
posing  the  head  of  the  Turk  to  be 
early  use  of  the  turban,  while  that  of 
man  b  flattened  by  the  diinstay;  otbcm   «m   ^ 
opinion  that  tbe  difference  of  the  sbape  b  »««  «r 
casioned  by  any  such  acddental  means,  bat    ky  «». 
tural  causes,  with  which  we  are  as  yvt  ■Badgmmsmftr'. 
As  this,  however,  b  rather  the  pimiuan    «d  a^ 
natural  historian    and   physiologbt,  tbw    m€    t^ 
anatomist,   and   as   our  limited 
that  we  must  not  degrees,  wr  must  uom 
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pltte  tk  lioiDan  craniam  in  its  external  aspecL 
Ena  is  tbu  view,  tbe  united  bones  we  have  de- 
teribei  tn  (Brided  into  the  craniam,  or  skull,  and 
kcL  TW  adult  cranium  is,  in  general,  spherical, 
bit  tkre  is  a  great  variety  in  skulls  as  well  as 
is  kak  The  superior  part  of  the  skull  is  arched, 
nd  ii  noe  this  arch  is  greater  than  in  others ; 
uteriorlr,  it  is  more  or  less  flattened,  posteriorly, 
■on  or  ins  rounded,  but  always  considerably  more 
eosfct  than  on  the  interior  part,  and  at  the  sides 
tit  aahm  b  flattened.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  proeesses  and  depressions  on  the  outer  sur- 
free, MM  to  render  it  very  irregular  in  its  appear- 

■MC 

rpoB  viewing  the  external  superior  part  of  a 
ikiU,  Kveral  zigxag  lines  are  observable,  called 
afvif ;  that  which  extends  from  one  temple  across 
0T«r  tbe  head  to  the  other  temple  is  termed  the  coT' 
MM/sstere,  (No.  2.  fig.  I.)  which  unites  the  frontal 
to  tbe  parietal  bones ;  another  suture  proceeds  from 
one  car  upwards  across  to  the  other,  and  is  called 
tbe  occipital,  or  lambdoidal  suture ;  it  unites  the  oc- 
cifital  booe  to  the  two  parietal,  (No.  3.  fig.  2.) ;  and 
the  ntQre  which  extends  upon  the  crown  of  the 
bead  from  the  lambdoidal  to  the  coronal,  is  called 
tbe  agittaL  These  are  sometimes  termed  the 
trm  Mtaret,  to  distinguish  them  from  two  spuriout 
or  v^umotu,  which  are  found  on  each  side  of  the 
tmnm,  (No.  4.  fig.  1.)  extending  from  the  temple 
backwardi  ia  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  uniting  part 
of  the  tenpord  bone  to  the  parietal.  Besides  these 
twQ  iQtarcs,  two  other  portions  are  to  be  noticed, 
tbe 'one  bdoaging  to  the  lambdoidal  and  the  other 
to  tbe  sqoanous  suture,  being  in  fact  continua- 
tions of  tbem,  and  are  called  additamentums  to  those 
fiQtores.  Tbe  triangular  shaped  bones  sometimes 
ohserved  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  sutures,  are 
tbe  Oss  Wormiana,  or  triquetra,  or  triangularia, 
■heady  detcri  bed. 

TW  sutures  are  all  more  strongly  marked  on 
tbe  external  surface  of  the  cranium,  and  their 
forattion  appears  to  be  the  efiTect  of  the  parti- 
cilsr  osnner  in  which  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
omif.  Towards  old  a^,  bony  matter  is  often 
deposited  between  the  bones,  so  as  to  cause  their 
feppearanec,  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  at  a 
very  ody  peroid  of  life ;  and  skulls  have  been  met 
•itb  h  whidi  the  true  sutures  were  obliterated 
al  the  tge  of  twenty-eight,  and  likewise  cases  in 
whirh  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures  were 
Skrviae  entirely  obliterated  in  children  of  eight 
old  (Plate  LII.    Ency.  figs.  1.   2.   3.   for 


^  The  partitioning  of  the  cranium  into  so  many 
Ifcecs^  teems  to  be  designed  to  facilitate  the  os- 
tB^atkn  after  birth,  and  likewise  to  accelerate 
m6  reader  less  difBcult  that  event  both  to  mo- 
fter  a&d  child,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  spread- 
^t^  fractures  from  one  bone  to  another.  There 
•^too,  besdes  the  sutures  we  have  'enumerated, 
■wm]  frtrntineneei  upon  the  upper  surfiice  of  the 
*>■■■»,  two  on  the  frontal  bone,  one  immedi- 
■tdy  orer  each  eye,  between  it  and  the  suture, 
•■■  ■  the  middle  of  each  parietal  bone,  one  in 
"•  •Me  of  the  occipital,  pointing  out  the  cen- 
^'^•'•■fieation  in  these  different  bones. 

**  hones  composing  the  upper  part  of  the  skull 
*?.  f*'t>wtd  of  an  external  and  internal  table, 
.'•~''»5  of  a  compact  structure,  and  of  a  spongy 
*■•*'■■•?  fubctance,  called  the  meditnllium 
*T  y*«  ilready  noticed  when  describing  the 
^  ^  bones.     The  skull  has  been  divided 


into  the  upper  part  now  named,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  calvaria,  and  the  basis.  The  cal- 
varia  comprehends  all  that  portion  situated  ante- 
riorly about  an  inch  above  the  nose,  laterally 
above  the  semicircular  ridge  of  the  parietal  boneti, 
and  posteriorly  about  an  inch  above  the  occipital 
tubercle.  It  is  this  part  (the  calvaria)  which  is 
sawed  off  to  examine  the  brain  after  death,  and 
the  operation  of  trepanning  may  be  performed  on 
any  part  of  the  calvaria,  avoiding,  if  possible,  those 
parts  which  lie  over  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 
The  calvaria  is  sometimes  very  thick,  but  it  is  not 
always  clear  whether  thb  thickness  be  the  effect 
of  disease  or  not,  but  it  has  sometimes  been,  and 
perhaps  justly  considered,  as  one  of  the  consequences 
of  rheumatic  inflammation.  The  calvaria  is  very 
subject  to  spongy  venereal  exostosis  and  caries, 
and  one  kind  is  peculiar  to  it,  viz.  the  honeycomb 
caries,  which  consists  in  the  total  destruction 
here  and  there  of  one  or  both  tables,  so  as  to  con- 
vey, though  very  imperfectly,  the  resemblance  of 
the  cells  of  a  honeycomb.  The  compiler  of  this 
article,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  acting  as 
assistant  to  the  late  Mr  Taunton,  surgeon  to  the 
City  and  Finsbury  dispensaries,  attended  a  patient 
of  the  former  of  these  institutions,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  frontal  bone  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  caries,  from  syphilis.  The  patient,  a 
female,  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  recovered, 
and  nature  supplied  new  bony  matter  as  a  cover- 
ing to  the  exposed  brain. 

DioiiasiSf  or  separation,  and  often  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  calvaria,  are  frequently 
the  consequences  of  an  accumulation  of  water 
within  the  skull.  Upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  there  are  a  number  of 
grooves  in  an  arborescent  form,  made  by  the  spinous 
artery  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  sutures  are  seen 
here  in  the  form  of  a  line  not  dove-tailed,  and  the 
whole  sur&ce  appears  more  polished  than  the  ex- 
temaL  The  internal  surface  of  the  basis  of  the 
cranium  is  divided  naturally  into  eight  considerable 
depressions,  adapted  to  the  lobes  of  the  brain  and 
cerebellum.  Our  limits  forbid  a  particular  notice 
of  these  cavities,  with  the  different  foramina  and 
processes  in  the  internal  part  of  the  skull,  which, 
however,  are  all  wonderfully  contrived  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  respective  offices  they  are  destined 
to  perform  in  the  animal  economy. 

JTie  Fatal  Cranium,  From  the  facts  already 
stated  in  our  description  of  the  separate  bones,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  bones  of  the  skull  of  a 
foetus  at  birth,  are  hr  more  numerous  than  those 
of  an  adult,  for  many  o^the  processes  of  the  latter 
are  epiphesis  in  the  former,  a  difference  which  has 
already  been  explained  in  a  previous  section  of  this 
article.  Thus,  for  example,  the  occipital  bone 
consists  of  four  portions,  and  the  sphenoid  of  three, 
and  so  of  several  other  bones.  There  are  no 
sutures  in  tbe  cranium  of  the  foetus.  The  parietal 
and  frontal  bones  do  not  coalesce  until  the  third 
year,  so  that  before  that  period  there  is  an  ob- 
vious interstice,  commonly  called  the  mould,  or  open 
of  the  head,  technically  the  fontanel,  or  fons 
pulsatilis.  There  is  also  a  lesser  space  occasion- 
ally between  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones, 
termed  the  posterior  fontanel.  These  spaces  be- 
tween the  bones  are  filled  up  by  the  dura  mater, 
and  the  external  integuments,  so  that  during  birth 
the  size  of  the  head  may  be  lessened,  for  at  that 
time  the  bones  of  the  head  upon  the  superior  part 
are  not  only  pressed  nearer  to  each  other,  but  they 
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frequently  lap  over  one  another,  to  diminish  the 
«ize,  during  the  passage. of  the  head  through  the 
pelvis. 

The  fibres  of  the  bones  of  the  foetal  cranium  are 
seen  direrging  from  a  central  point  of  oasification  to- 
wards the  circumference,  and  each  bone  appears  to 
be  composed  of  a  single  lamina,  so  that  ossification 
is  going  on  from  a  considerable  number  of  points 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  bones  consequently  ap- 
proach  each  otber  in  the  same  proportion  till  tbeT 
finally  arrive  at  the  state  of  perfect  bone,  of  which 
a  description  has  been  already  given. 

Having  now  completed  all  we  intended  on  the 
osteological  description  of  the  skull,  or  cranium, 
and  fa^,  we  shall  next  consider,  and  that  very 
ini^,  the  bones  of  the  trunk,  and  then  those  of 
the  extremities.  The  relative  shapes,  connections, 
and  sizes  of  these  bones  are  more  distinctly  seen  in 
the  anterior  and  posterior  views  of  the  skeleton 
than  those  of  the  head,  which  is  the  roost  impor- 
tant part  in  an  ofteological  bust,  in  every  other 
point  of  view,  and  therefore,  a  more  full  and  ex- 
tended demonstration  of  its  structure  than  is  given 
of  any  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  bony  system 
was  more  especially  called  for. 

Teumk.  The  bones  of  the  trunk  are  composed 
of  the  tpine  or  back  bone,  the  thorax  or  ckeii,  and 
the  pehii  or  hipg.  The  spine,  although  spoken 
of  as  one  bone,  consists  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  bones,  called  vertebrsB,  which  are  arranged 
into  three  classes,  the  cervical,  or  those  of  the 
neck,  (7)  the  dorsal,  or  those  of  the  back,  (12) 
and  the  lumbar,  or  those  of  the  loins,  (5.)  As  a 
short  anatomical  description  of  these  different  ver- 
tebrsB,  and  of  the  intervening  compressible  and 
cork-Uke  intervertebral  substance  will  be  found 
under  VerUhra,  in  the  Encyclopedia,  we  refer  to 
that  article,  and  only  notice,  in  this  place,  some  of 
those  circumstances  whidi  have  either  been  omit- 
ted, or  only  very  shortly  noticed. 

It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  article  referred 
to,  that  the  spine  is  a  bony  column,  the  volume  of 
the  vertebr»  being  very  considerable  in  the  lum- 
bar region,  but  decreasing  in  size  as  they  ascend  to 
the  brad,  though  with  some  irregularity,  and  form- 
ing a  true  natural  pyramid,  reposing  its  base  on  the 
sacrum,  or  large  posterior  bone  of  the  pelvis,  as  a 
sort  of  pedestal,  and  having  on  its  summit  the  head. 
Indeed,  when  taken  altogether,  it  is  an  admirable 
structure,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us 
that  almost  every  writer  on  natural  theology  should 
have  selected  thb  part  of  the  human  body  as  a 
specimen  of  the  most  exquisite  mechanism. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebr«  are,  as  already  ob- 
served, connected  by  the  intervertebral  substance, 
and  posteriorly  by  a  yellow  elastic  ligament  and 
by  their  oblique  processes.  The  intervertebral 
substance,  the  peculiar  nature  of  which  has 
been  hinted  at  in  the  foetus,  resembles  more  the 
structure  of  ligament,  and  in  the  adult  it  has  a 
greater  similitude  to  cartilage.  Externally  it  is 
firm  and  hard,  internally  it  becomes  thinner  and 
softer,  and  in  the  centre  it  is  like  mucus.  A 
considerable  change  takes  place  in  this  substance 
in  advanced  life,  when  it  becomes  shrivelled,  and 
loses  in  a  great  measure  its  elasticity,  which  occa- 
sions the  decrease  in  stature,  and  the  stooping  for- 
wards. Besides  this  change  in  old  age,  this  sub- 
stance also  undergoes  a  temporary  diminution  after 
the  full  growth  of  the  suoject,  from  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  an  erect  posture,  so  that  people  who 
have  been  long  standing,  or  have  carried  a  consid- 


erable weight,  are  found  to  be  thorto,  tkaa  «Wt 
they  have  been  long  in  bed ;  heaee,  ««  sn  \mtm 
in  the  morning  than  at  night.  By  tW  aid  af  te 
intervertebral  substance,  and  the  pfouam  •« 
articular  cavities  of  the  bones  of  tW  ipiai,  m 
have  the  finest  spedmens  of  motioa  by 
as  shown  in  the  connection  of  ths  sMa 
the  occipital  bone  of  the  trockcUa^  or  that 
of  joint,  or  articulation,  in  which  oae  boa*  mmm 
round  upon  another,  as  in  the  cwwMttwa  af  ik 
first  and  secoAd  cervical  vertebrae;  and  of  ijai^ 
mods,  or  that  kind  of  roovemcnt  so  firctly  fn^ 
ted  by  the  union  of  bones  by  ligameat,  sD  «M 
examples  may  be  seen  in  the  space  of  Dttlc  mm 
than  one  inch,  in  the  connection  of  the  bad  «4 
spine,  forming  by  fax  the  moat  inportaai  artmia. 
tion  of  the  body.  This,  however,  is  not  all  i  Is 
the  trochoid  joint  formed  by  the  anterior  ani  4 
the  atlas  moving  round  the  odontoid  proem  af  IW 
dentatus,  permits  the  head  not  only  to  retstr,  •■ 
moving  from  side  to  side,  but  as  the  Wad  Mart 
move  sufficiently  round  the  dentatus  vithoal » 
juring  the  spinal  marrow,  all  the  crrricsl  umbi 
likewise  concur  in  the  rotatory  wo/tAkm  whfs  iawf 
considerable  degree.  Strong  ligameofo 
pass  from  the  sides  of  the  odontoid 
the  atlas,  to  the  os  ocdpitts ;  which  asi  arif 
strengthen  the  articulation,  but  also  host  iti  ac- 
tions ;  and  this  odontoid  or  tooth-Uke  proec«,iiba- 
ther  retained  in  its  situation  by  tbe  iissBiiiwiy 
ment  of  the  atlas. 

To  those  facts  we  may  add,  tbat  onMrav  mm- 
cles  are  attached  to  the  back  part  of  ^  ifisB,  wi 
several  on  the  forepart. 

This  beautiful  structure,  tbe  spinal  cAmm,  a 
however,  like  every  other  part  of  oar  fiai,  Wk 
to  accidents  and  disease  ;  b«t  we  shall  «>|7  w* 
those  most  common  to  the  Tertcbrw.    Wkn  m 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  very  large,  the  \atm  4 
the  vertebra  are  occasionally  abawbed,  bvt  Af  » 
tervertebral  substance  remains  entire.  Thewritorrf 
this  article  met  with  a  caae  of  anewiaB  \m  Ibt  tm% 
about  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  man  of  aboot  fmtf^m 
years  of  age,  in  which  a  poaftnorten  fiasMaafiw  ■■ 
permitted,  and  four  of  the  ribs  were  baad  t»  b» 
partially  absorbed,  and  part  of  the  hoMn  of  t«t 
of  the  dorsal  vertebre.     The  attentive  mdwadi 
not  &i1  to  notice  the  extraordinary  ^ct,  thai 
should  be  sooner  absorbed  than  eartibfe, 
softer  and  yielding  substance ;  but  the 
menon  takes  place  in  caries  from  other 
the  spinal  marrow  is  always  defended  is  thcivMn 
by  a  deposit  of  coagulable  lympk.     Caries,  Asl^ 
tion,  and  hydrormchitis,  or  spina  bifida,  an  alMvrt 
unfrequent  affections  of  the  spine.     Xiia  Isffwr  ^ 
ease,  vis.  tpima  bifida,  cootista  of  a  twmem  0a4 
with  water,  which  makes  its  way  bctwtsa  tWp» 
cesses  of  a  vertebra,  and  divides  it  in  tw«L 

In  conclusion,  mudi  of  tbe  animal  mtAmim  if 
the  spine  mav  be  learned  from  cTaniiaiiif  tW  «vn* 
of  some  of  the  lower  animal* ;  and  it  avy  ast  br 
altogether  useless  to  learn  bow  to  know  tmj  «f^ 
rate  vertebra  of  the  spine  tbat  ■»¥  be  faaad.  vi 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  wfaicn  avy  br  saaif 
done  by  recollecting,  if  our  dcscriptioBa  st«  bsna 
in  mind,  that  the  peculiar  ckaracterwCk  af  a  rr^ 
vical  vertebra  is  the  perforations  m  the  trw^ 
verse  processes.  The  dorsal  vertebfw  aic  dan^ 
guished  by  having  articular  sorfiwesL  for  tbe  bsadl 
of  the  ribs,  and  the  lumbar  by  tbrir  siir  aad  ibt 
length  of  their  transverse  proceaaga. 

The  Thorax,  or  Chttt,  \%  formed  b)  the  V^^a     \ 
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iZiktiotf-foor  in  number ;  the  true  ribs  (No.  16. 
fi|.  1.;  tte  Uie,  17.  fi;.  1.)  those  well  known  semi- 
Imbt  kMi  arc  ntiiated  at  each  side  of  the  chest,  or 
tkm.  They  are  connected  with  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  o^  m  connection  with  those  vertebrae,  form 
t^  patBior  and  lateral  part  of  the  chest.  As 
w«  irakto  inclode  in  this  section  the  osteology 
cr  bof  boaodaries  of  that  part  of  the  trunk 
calld  Ik  diest,  or  thorax,  we  remark,  in  gene- 
nl,  tkt  tbc  chest  resembles  an  arched  bony  cavity, 
Dirmr  ikove,  broad  below,  flat  anteriorly,  or  in 
Uc  bm^  koUow  posteriorly,  and  convex  laterally, 
aa^iicsBposed  of  the  twelve  dorsal  vertebne  al- 
rea^^docribed,  the  sternum  or  breast  bone,  and 
ike  tvotf-foor  ribs  just  noticed. 

The  SUnmrn,  or  Ot  pectoris,  or  breast  bone, 
aad iti  littttion, are  well  known;  it  is  an  oblong 
iht  koM,  MNnewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  dagger,  of  a 
nryipsn^  textore,  and  mostly  consists  of  two, 
mi  Mactunes  of  three,  portions.  A  sharply  point- 
ed carti^e,  situated  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  is 
lUacM  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  breast 
inae,  ai,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  sword, 
caUe4  tkc  Bfphoid,  or  sword-like  cartilage,  and 
MMtiMs  the  enriform  cartilage.  The  bones  then, 
ahoTC  laaed,  vix.  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  twenty, 
(wr  ribi,  awl  the  breast  bone,  constitute  the  thorax, 
ui  the  obf  ioos  uses  of  this  bony  casement,  are  to 
<!tfiind  tboK  important  organs,  the  heart  and  lungs, 
nd  their  nore  immediate  appendages,  the  blood- 
vMckasdair-Tessels;  and  to  give  adhesion  to  the 
w*«liaiB,  that  membranous  partition  which 
(firides  the  chest  into  two  ca? ities,  and  also  attach- 
neot  to  the  other  muscles,  espedally  those  con- 
areed  io  itapiration. 

la  addition  to  what  is  stated  above,  respecting 
the  aliiatioD,  number  and  designation  of  the  ribs, 
^  ve  Bay  here  observe,  that  they  extend  oblique- 
ly, inm  the  dorsal  vertebra  round  towards  the 
>^<nHB,  to  which  they  are  connected  by  strong 
cvtiiaiea.  The  seven  ribs  on  each  side,  whose 
(vti%iBous  extremities  are  atBxed  to  the  breast 
hoBtfaie  thoie  called  the  true  ribs  ;  and  the  five  on 
each  tide  whose  extremities  do  not  reach  the 
^raut  booe,  are  the  tpwriouM,  faUe  or  floating  ribs. 
The  first  rib  is  very  short  and  much  curved, 
hwader  than  the  other  ribs,  and  its  external  extre-i 
wty  is  inited  to  the  breast  bone  by  a  short  por- 
^  of  cartilage  at  a  right  angle.  The  second  is 
Her  than  the  first  but  shorter  than  the  rest. 
^  other  ten  differ  chiefly  in  their  length,  which 
P^ifHj  iscreases  from  the  first  or  uppermost  to 
^  aerenth,  or  last  true  rib,  from  which  they 
pvAiiUy  diminish  to  the  twelfth.  Their  obli- 
Wtia  respect  to  the  spine,  increases  as  they 
*md,  as  does  the  distance  between  the  head  and 
^  <f  each  rib  from  the  first  to  the  ninth. 
^  tvo  lowest  ribs  differ  from  all  the  rest,  hav- 
^astaberrie  lor  the  articulation  or  union  with 
u«  tnasverse  processes*  and  are  much  shorter. 
*"^  the  riews  of  the  skeleton  in  the  pUite 
^*  f«tty  plain  representation  of  the  relative 
"*" '  I  and  articulations,  it  may  be  mora  clearly 
Bd  by  stating  that  while  the  true  ribs 
J  with  the  breast  bone,  the  eighth  rib,  or 
^■■tof  the  £dse  ribs,  is  attached  by  its  carti- 
y  |p  the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
"""^ii  sr  bttt  of  the  true  ribs,  the  ninth  in  the 


^^  — '  to  the  eighth,  and  the  tenth  to  the 
■■■.theartilage  of  each  rib  being  shorter  than 
J™^  •«  ^  rib  above  it,  and  the  two  last,  as  may 
■"■■>■  the  plate,  are  not  fixed  at  their  anterior 


extremities,  but  hang  loosely,  being  supported  by 
ligamentous  fibres. 

The  only  other  drcumstances  of  particular  in- 
terest are,  the  longitudinal  groove  on  the  inferior 
and  interior  surface  of  each  rib,  for  the  passage  of 
the  intercostal  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  and  the 
kind  of  connection  formed  between  the  spine  ribs 
and  sternum.  The  joints  formed  by  the  connection 
of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebrae  and  sternum  are  of 
the  ginglymus  kind,  allowing  the  alternate  motion 
of  the  ribs  rising  and  falling,  as  we  draw  in  and  let 
out  our  breath,  while  the  great  head  of  each  rib  is 
hinged  in  the  in  vertebral  substance,  touching  two 
vertebrae,  and  surrounded  by  a  capsular  ligament; 
and  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  which  join  the  ster- 
num are  similarly  connected  by  the  same  kind  of 
ligaments  and  ligamentous  fibres  which  expand 
over  the  breast  bone. 

The  ribs,  at  birth,  differ  very  little  in  substance 
and  form  from  those  of  adults,  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  observed  that  they  unite  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  thorax,  for  the  same  purposes  of  giving  form 
to  the  chest,  to  act  in  respiration,  to  defend  the 
vital  viscera,  and  give  attachment  to  muscles. 

The  bones  of  the  thorax,  like  the  others,  are 
suhject  to  accident  and  disease,  great  portions  of 
the  ribs  being  absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  aneu- 
risms, as  stated  in  our  paragraph  on  the  vertebrae, 
while  caries  sometimes  attacks  the  sternum,  and 
the  bone  crumbles  away  insensibly.  The  sternum  is 
likewise  liable  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  trephine, 
to  afford  exit  to  the  matter  of  an  abscess  in  the  an- 
terior space  of  the  mediastinum.  The  xyphoid 
cartilage  attached  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  sternum 
occasionally  takes  on  a  disposition  to  curl  outwards, 
and  produces  considerable  pain  and  uneasiness. 

We  next  descend  to  the  loins,  which  have  been 
already  described,  in  the  article  Vertebra,  in 
the  Encyclopedia.  The  Pelvic  Region  forms,  as 
it  were,  the  basis  of  the  trunk  of  the  skeleton,  and 
has  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
bason  formerly  used  by  barbers.  The  fore  part 
and  sides  of  the  pelvis,  or  bason,  and  lower  part  of 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  are  constituted  by  the 
two  large,  broad  and  irregularly  shaped  bones, 
called  08Ma  innominata,  or  hip  bones,  and  the  upper 
edge  is  frequently  called  the  hip.  Each  of  these 
bones  is  usually  described  as  three  bones,  from  its 
having  been  composed  of  three  distinct  portions  or 
pieces,  in  the  first  period  of  life,  and  these  portions 
yet  retain  the  same  name,  though  yet  united  into  one 
solid  broad  bone,  and  are  referred  to  by  figures  in 
the  plate.  They  are  the  ilium,  (No.  23.  fig.  1.)  the 
ischium,  (25.  fig.  1.)  and  the  os  pubis,  (26.  fig.  1.) 
There  is  likewise  an  eminence  called  the  cresta,  or 
spine  of  the  ilium,  (24.  fig.  1.)  and  other  eminences, 
spines,  and  tuberosities  on  these  bones.  There  is 
one  cavity,  however,  in  each  of  the  hip  bones 
which  deserves  particular  notice,  viz.  the  acetabulum, 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  os  ferooris,  or  thigh 
bone.  The  os  sacrum,  (10.  fig.  2.)  forms  the  back 
part  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spine,  and  of  course  a  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvic  region.  It  derives  its  name  either  from  its 
being  offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  ancients,  or  from 
its  supporting  the  organs  of  generation,  which  they 
considered  as  sacred.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
bent  forwards,  and  by  many  anatomists  considered 
as  a  bone  of  the  spine,  and  from  its  irregularities, 
processes,  and  foramina,  it  seems  to  have  some 
claims  to  be  considered  as  such.  The  only  other 
bone  of  the  pelvis  is  the  os  coccygis,  (11.  fig.  2.) 
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uid  coniistf  very  frequently  of  (wo,  three,  or  four 
portions,  although  in  advanced  age  it  is  one  solid 
bone ;  .it  is  triangular,  or  irregularly  shaped,  and  is 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  bare  some  resemblance  to  a  cuekoo's  biU, 
and  hence  its  name.  It  sustains  the  rectum,  or 
lower  portion  of  the  bowels,  and  prevents  the  rup- 
ture of  the  perineum  in  child  labour,  one  of  the 
most  distressing  accidents  that  can  be^  a  woman, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  labour  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sacrum. 

The  pelvis,  or  bones  which  constitute  that  part 
of  the  riceleton,  are  connected  superiorly  with  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra,  which  is  united  to  the  os  sa- 
crum, and  the  sacrum  laterally  with  the  ossa  inom- 
roenata,  while  each  of  the  innoroinata,  or  hip  bones, 
u  connected  with  its  fellow  by  symphisis  at  the  os 
pubis,  or  pubic  portion  alrrady  alluded  to,  and 
with  the  sacrum  posteriorly,  and  to  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  lodged  in  the 
acetabulum.  These  united  bones  form  the  pelvis, 
on  which  the  spine  rests,  and  which  retains  the 
gravid  uterus  in  its  situation,  constitutes  the  aceta- 
bulum for  the  thighs,  and  gives  attachment  to 
numerous  powerful  muscles  and  ligaments,  also 
affording  lodgment  for  the  internal  organs  of  gen- 
eration, the  urinarv  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  occa- 
sionally part  of  the  small  intestines.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  subserviency  to  all  these  important 
offices,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  permanently 
fixed  and  immovable,  but  more  especially  on  account 
of  the  great  force  applied  to  its  parietes  by  the 
natural  mechanism  of  parturition,  or  child  labour. 
The  obstetric  properties  of  the  pelvis  can  only  be 
learned  from  that  of  a  well-formed  adult  woman,  that 
is,  one  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  which  is 
the  period  of  life,  in  temperate  climates,  at  which 
she  IS  capable  of  becoming  a  mother,  with  perfect 
safety  to  herself,  and  to  her  infant.  At  an  earlier 
age,  the  pelvis  is  not  sufficiently  strong,  or  deve- 
loped, to  bear  the  burden  of  pregnancy,  or  force  of 
pskiturition,  and  at  a  later  age  the  bones  which 
form  the  osseous  canal  of  this  part  are  too  firmly 
articulated,  and  their  ligaments  too  rigid  and  strong 
to  allow  the  commodious  and  easy  passage  of  the 
infant.  At  both  ages,  women  purchase  the  plea- 
sures of  maternity  at  a  very  dear  rate,  generally  at 
the  risk  of  their  own,  and  that  of  their  infant's, 
although  there  are  some  exceptions,  for  we  have 
seen  a  first  and  easy  natural  labour  in  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  and  another  in  a  woman  who  httd  arrived 
at  forty-eight  before  she  became  a  mother.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  out  of  place  shortly  to  notice  the 
peculiarities  of  the  male  and  female  pelvis.  In 
the  male,  the  pelvis  preserves  its  infiuitile  properties, 
it  is  deeper  than  in  woman,  its  short  or  sacro-pubic 
diameter  is  not  more  than  three  inches,  and  the 
transverse  measures  four  and  a  half,  and  bis-ischiatic 
three  and  a  half.  The  arch  of  the  pubis  is  short 
and  triangular,  not  expanded  as  in  the  female. 
The  sacrum  is  less  hollow,  and  the  bones  are 
thicker  and  stronger  in  general,  and  more  solid,  so 
as  to  render  it  physically  impossible  for  an  infant 
of  full  growth  to  pass  through  the  male  pelvis,  and 
hence  the  absurdity  of  the  old  fictions,  that  her- 
maphrodites were  fathers  and  mothers  on  different 
occasions;  but  indeed  there  has  never  been  known 
yet  to  exist  such  a  being  as  a  perfect  human  berma- 
phrodite. 

The  pelvis  in  the  female  is  broader  at  the  hips, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  part;  and  here  nature 
seems  to  have  sacrificed  the  facilities  of  motion. 


as  may  be  seen  when  a  female  attcapis  u  m 
to  the  advantages  of  pregnancy  wad  partMSM 
There  is  another  most  striking  pecnhsrity:  ui 
articulations  of  the  female  pelvis  arc  aeiBek^ 
losed,  while  tbey  are  firmly  omhtd  ia  the  bm 
Observation,  however,  abondamly  proves  i3m  vo 
many  women  the  pdvis  retains  the  iens  «irt 
characterised  it  during  infiuicy  and  nhtrtf,  b. 
whic|i  nearly  approaches  to  that  of  the  Mk,  ta 
such  a  pelvis  is  oonsidered  deformed,  sad  is  isw 
times  cidled  a  fidse  pelvk. 

The  pelvis  may  be  defiormcd  in  Hs  ria,  isrti 
and  outlet,  aifd  offer  aerions  impedifati  ts  t*. 
passage  of  the  infimt,  or  render  dcfivcr;  <hs|iniifc 
difficult,  or  impossible.  On  the  nmtmj,  jx  mt 
be  too  capaciona,  or  possess  excess  of  sihrst 
thereby  affording  too  ready  a  passage  to  the  fiitn 
In  the  latter  case,  delivery  wiU  suddcal;  tih 
placcT,  oflen  unexpectedly,  and  in  cxtnofdosrys!- 
uations,  as  on  the  high-way,  io  a  stage^oscli,«ra 
the  sitting  room,  before  the  woman  csa  rrtiR  ts  kr 
apartment.  Ample  evidence  is  afforded  d  tkihr, 
not  only  in  works  on  obstethdty  or  ■rfaiJi ' 
but  even  occasionally  in  tbe  public 
and  by  the  way,  this  is  one  reason, 
others,  why  every  man  liaUe  to  be  osOcd  wfm  a 
act  as  a  jurist,  should  be  acquainted  with  si  'nM 
the  general  facts  of  anatomical  saeacc,  ai  wmm 
have  not  unfireqnently  been  tried  for  chiM  —  *r. 
when  it  has  often  appeared  in  evidence  tM  iH 
had  been  delivered,  or  that  tbe  child  ««  hn  « 
circumstances  they  could  ndtber  U 
vent,  and  had  been  killed  bf  the  &11,  or 
drowned  in  some  substance  among  which  it  m^ 
drop.  In  fine,  the  obstetrician  mast  stadv  thii  ^ 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  ooc  tatiM^* 
connected  with  his  art,  ss  the  book  of  ssiff-. 
which  must  be  always  consulted,  and  wUck  aff.  is 
the  best  precepts  for  practice.  A  kmiiMp'  4 
its  peculiarities,  its  regions,  dimeasioBs,  du«t*\ 
planes,  axis,  structure,  eofincctioaa,  sad  finrta\ 
are  all  indispensably  neceasary  to  those  «W  vi* 
to  practise  with  dexterity  the  obstetric  srt,  «  If 
ignorance  of  these  many  motbcn  aad  ckiUm  b^ 
been  sacrificed. 

The  Upper  ExtremitUu 

The  upper  extremity,  (for  we  shall  aetiBi  tl»«[ 
in  the  singular,  seeing  that  tbe  dciiiptiaa  d  W 
one  is  almost  entirely  the  saioe  as  that  of  the  oihir.| 
consists  of  the  collar  bone,  or  da  vide,  (Ko.  1&  % 
l.)the  shoulder  blade.or  scapula,  (IS.  fir*-.  ^ 
bone  of  the  arm,  called  the  os  bradm,  or  si  h^ 
eri,  (20.  fig.  1.)  the  foramen,  composed  of  the  ' 
and  radius,  the  former,  (21.  fig.  1.)  aad  theltf^ 
(22.  fig.  1.)  and  the  hand,  consisting  of  the  m^\ 
or  wrist,  (19.  fig.  2.)  the  metacarpos,  (20.  %.  i} 
and  the  fingers,  or  digiti  manna,  (SI.  lif.  1) 

The  shauJdert  consist  of  two  bones,  the  d^pj 
cle  and  scapula,  which  are  united  together  if  ' 
acromion  process,  (15.  fig.  2.)  ' 
tbe  top  of  tbe  OS  brachii,  or  booe  of  the  ««,  ■ 
form  what  is  properly  termed  the  T 

The  clavicle,  or  collar  heme,  ao  termed  fa«  i 
resemblance  to  an  andent  key,  b  a  looi 
bone,  shaped  like  the  letter  s,  and  its  i 
very  distinctly  seen  in  the  plate,  ( IK  fig-  ' 
12.  fig.  2.)     This  small  booe  perlianM  sov  < 
important  offices,  connecting  tbe   si 
and  bone  of  the  arm.  to  the  thorax 
subclavian  vessels,  regulating  tb«  laotiaas  sf  t 
scapular,  and  is  in  fact  the  axis  oei  wbkk  the  i 
upper  extremity  rolls,  the  scspolar  seiriag  r«- 
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V  » lodit  for  the  ot  brachii,  and  hence  Bach  ani- 
mab  II  Mke  much  use  of  their  fore  legs,  are  fur- 
Disbed  with  cbvidei,  as  the  ape,  bear,  bat,  mouae, 
b^gcr.  mole,  fcc.  and  an   example  may  be   seen 
in  pUti  LIL  iriide  Mammalia,  in  the  Encydo- 
pedo,  {if.  13.)  and  the  same  plate,  if  carefully 
tMtoM  in  connection  with  the  article  which  it 
iUtutntis,  will  ihed  considerable  light,  not  only 
oa  hmo,  but  comparative  osteology.     The  scap- 
Ki!i  ii  my  distinctly  seen  in  the  back  view  of  IS. 
6^.2,;  U.  marking  its  spine,  which  is  in  the  mid* 
die  (tf  its  external  surfiice,  arising  small  from  the 
fosunu  edge  of  the  scapula,  becoming  gradually 
hiffacr  and  broader  as  it  reaches  the  anterior  part 
of  thi  seapula,  where  it  terminates  in  a  broad,  flat 
pntts,  edled  acromion,   the    anterior  edge    of 
vfcicb  forms  an  articulation  for  the  clavicle ;  the 
i^ucioo  of  this  is  marked    15.  fig.   II.     The 
■Moulder  blade  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  situated  on 
t^  bsck  tod  upper  part  of  the  ribs,  forming  the 
posterior  part  of  the  shoiUder,  and  so  very  thin  as 
to  be  traasparent  in  its  greatest  extent.     It  is  re- 
tBMdm  its  situation  merely  by  muscles,  that  unite 
it  to  the  bead  of  the  os  hyoides,  the  ribs,  the  verte- 
bia^  ud  the  upper  arm  bone ;  and  by  means  of  these 
iBUidei,  it  consequently  has  the  power  of  moving 
u^iivtls,  downwards,  backwards;  it  will  there- 
fore be  obvious,  how  Tery  necessary  that  its  mo- 
tion* ibould  be  regulated  by  its  connection  with 
the  davide.    None  need  be  told  that  the  thouider 
jiiu  u  ose  of  considerable  importance,  and  that 
Hi  motioBi  are  loose,  movable,  and  very  free,  and 
that  it  is  eren  more  liable  to  be  luxated,  or  dis- 
pWcd  than  any  other  joint  in  the  human  body, 
li  ii  ibraed  by  the  large  round  head  of  the  arm 
booe,  and  shallow,  articular  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
the  sdes  of  which  are  elevated  with  cartilage,  and 
s  tafnikr  ligament,  large,  wide,  and  loose,  is  fixed 
to  the  neck  of  the  scapula  and  os  brachii.  and  sur- 
rossdi  the  joint     Its  almost  constant  movement* 
fnim  it  requisite  that  it  should  be  abundantly 
^iVfified  with  synovia  or  joint  oil,  and  for  that  pur- 
ple, there  are  several  bursse  mucosae,  opening  into 
tt,  independent  of  the  natural  secretion  of  the  cap- 
thr  ligament.     The  motion  of  the  joint  is  indeed 
pvtidly  restrained,  and  rendered  more  secure  by 
^aenmion  process,  which  projects  over  it,  and  by 
■Biher  process,  called  the  coracoid  process ;  below 
•  rtroog  hgaoient  likewise  extends  from  one  of 
dae  processes  to  the  other,  and  another  ligament 
ntedtf  from  the  acromion,  to  the  capsule  of  the 
pitt,  aad  farther   security  is  derived   from  four 
■vdcs,  which  are  likewise  inserted  into  the  cap- 
«i*rligiaent. 

The  Arm  consists  of  one  long  bone,  os  brachii, 
v^ihameH,  and  occupies  the  space  between  the 
i*KtioQ  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula  with  the  fore 
■iL  It  n  a  long  cylindrical  bone,  having  a  round- 
>A  head  on  its  superior  part,  and  on  the  inferior 
■**W«ily  tre  three  processes,  namely,  an  external 
*^  lafcraa]  condyle,  and  the  trochlea  of  the  bone, 
■AvW  the  ulna  moves. 

ftbtoBseeted,  as  already  stated,  with  the  bones 
"f^dhndder,  or,  more  correctly,  its  hemispheu- 
'^^Mlii  received  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
*^9<KflD«Ututing  a  ball  and  socket  joint.  It 
^  uioA  furrows,  or  cavities,  which  serve  for 
'he  tf^miai  of  muscles,  not  less  than  twenty-four 
^^•MsdHi  io  this  bone;  it  b  united  to  the 
^*v  hnnaf  the  forearm  by  means  of  a  ginglymus 

|OSlt« 

^rrArm.    The  if/ao.    (17.  fig.  2.)  forms  the 


internal  and  posterior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
the  radius,  (18.  fig.  2.)  the  external  and  ante- 
rior. The  uina,  or  larger  bone,  has  a  large  upper 
extremity,  scooped  out  in  front,  forming  what 
is  called  the  greater  segmoid  cavity,  with  which 
it  articulates  with  the  base  of  the  os  brachii. 
Below  this  apparent  excavation  by  the  coronoid 
process,  and  above  by  the  olecranon,  or  elbow, 
upon  which  we  lean.  The  ulna  is  a  long  bone, 
and  thicker  above  than  below,  and  there  is  like- 
wise a  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  at  the  side  of  the  coro- 
noid process,  in  which  the  rounded  sides  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  play.  The  lower  end  has  a 
rounded  articular  surface  for  the  radius,  and  be- 
neath a  shallow  cavity  for  an  inter  articular  carti- 
lagfe,  the  medium  of  connection  with  the  wrist,  and 
its  extreme  point  forms  what  is  called  the  styloid 
process. 

The  radius,  or  lesser  bone,  is  named  from  its 
imaginary  resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  or 
to  a  measure  used  by  the  ancients.  It  is  situated 
on  the  outside  of  the  forearm ;  the  body  of  the 
bone  inclines  to  a  triangular  form,  the  upper  extre- 
mity, or  head,  presenting  a  circular  cavity,  articu- 
lating, as  already  stated,  with  the  smaller  condyle  of 
the  08  brachii.  Its  circumference  joins  with,  and 
turns  in  the  smaller  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ; 
below  this  circular  cavity  the  bone  is  contracted, 
forming  a  neck,  which  terminates  in  the  bicipital 
tubercle,  to  which  is  fixed  the  biceps  muscle. 
The  lower  end  of  the  radius  has  a  superficial  cav- 
ity, articulating  with  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar 
bones  of  the  wrist.  On  the  inner  side  there  is  a 
narrow  concavity,  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  ulna  rotates,  and  the  extreme  point  of  the 
bone,  like  that  of  its  fellow,  is  called  the  styloid 
process. 

The  first  of  these  bones,  the  ulna,  is,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  connected  superiorly  with  the 
trochlea  of  the  brachii  by  arthrodia,  inferior  with 
tlie  carpus  by  arthrodia,  and  with  the  radius  by 
the  trochoides,  as  in  pronation,  and  supination.  The 
radius  is  connected  with  the  brachia  by  ginglymus, 
to  the  ulna  by  an  inter  osseous  ligament  and 
trochoides,  and  to  the  carpus  by  arthrodia.  Did 
our  limits  permit,  we  might  advert  at  considerable 
length  to  the  mechanism  of  the  bones  and  joints 
of  the  lower  arm,  to  which  two  bones  are  attached 
not  fewer  than  twenty  muscles ;  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referring  to  Dr  Paley,  and  his 
noble,  and  learned,  and  ingenious  commentators, 
Lord  Brougham.  Sir  C.  Bell,  T.  Dick,  LL.  D.,  Dr 
Roget,  and  Mr  Paxton,  to  all  of  whom  the  public 
at  large,  but  especially  juvenile  inquirers,  are  under 
the  deepest  obligation  for  the  pains  they  have 
taken  to  render  anatomical  and  scientific  details 
pleasing  and  instructive  to  every  class  of  readers. 

The  Carpus,  orWrist,  is  situated  between  the  fore- 
arm, and  the  metacarpus,  and  is  composed  of  eight 
bones,  which  lie  close  to  one  another  in  a  double 
row,  one  of  which  is  superior  and  the  other  in- 
ferior ;  and  all  these  bones  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  names  given,  or  the  things  from  which  those 
names  are  derived.  In  the  superior  row  from  the 
thumb,  to  the  little  finger,  are  the  os  scaphoides, 
or  naviculare,  lunare,  cuneiform,  and  orbicular, 
and  in  the  lower  row  are  the  os  trapezium,  trapez- 
oides,  magnum  and  unciforme.  The  nature  of 
their  union  with  the  fore-arm  has  been  already 
stated,  and  they  are  connected  with  the  metacar- 
pus by  arthrodia.  A  capsular  ligament  surrounds 
them,  and  the  joint  is  strengthened  by  several 
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others,  which  proceed  in  all  directioni.  The  hones 
of  the  wriit  astut  in  forming  the  hand,  and  are, 
by  moft  anatomists,  included  under  the  same  divi- 
sion. These  eight  bones  have  a  gentle  motion  on 
each  other,  and  on  the  fingers,  and  also  admit  of  a 
very  limited  motion  in  every  direction  with  the 
bones  of  the  arm,  and  give  attachment  to  ten 
muscles. 

The  Metaearptu,  or  bones  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  are  placed  between  the  carpus  and  fingers, 
and  are  four  long  rounded  bones ;  although  some 
anatomists,  including  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb, 
reckon  five  metacarpal  bones.  The  upper  ends  of 
fll  these  bones  have  plane  surfaces  to  unite  with  the 
wrist,  and  where  they  are  contiguous  to  eaich  other, 
they  have  also  flat  articular  surfaces,  and  their 
lower  ends  articulate  with  the  fingers  by  convex 
heads  to  allow  of  a  free  motion,  in  every  direction 
having  a  lateral  motion,  as  well  as  that  of  fleiion 
and  extension.  They  form  the  middle  part  of  the 
hand,  and  have  not  fewer  than  eleven  muscles  at- 
tached to  them. 

The  Viffiti  Momum,  or  fingers,  the  situation  and 
number  of  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  con- 
sist of  twelve  bones,  arranged  in  three  rows,  termed 
Phalanges  digitoruro ;  they  are  round  on  the  back, 
but  flat,  and  somewhat  concave  in  front;  and  there 
are  eighteen  muscles  attached  to  the  finger  bones. 
The  bones  of  the  thumb  are  three,  and  very  much 
resemble  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  but  as  the  thumb 
is  the  antagonist  of  the  fingers,  it  is  much  thicker 
and  stronger,  and  the  first  bone  is  connected  by  a 
double  articular  surface  to  the  trapezium,  and  there 
are  three  muscles  attached  to  the  thumb.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
hand  and  wrist,  will  derive  much  pleasure,  and  a 
vast  portion  of  interesting  information,  by  consult- 
ing Sir  C.  Bell's  Bridgewaier  Treaiitt,  We  can- 
not, however,  resist  observing,  that  although  it 
would  seem  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  uses  of 
the  band  and  fingers,  as  the  instrument  of  defenee, 
labour,  kc,  yet  that  as  one  part  has  a  very  ob- 
scure motion,  and  serves  as  the  base  for  the  other, 
which  performs  the  chief  of  the  motions,  a  few 
remarks  appear  to  be  called  for.  We  find,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  carpus,  or  wrist,  being  composed 
of  many  small  bones,  yields  a  little  to  our  force 
and  accommodates  itself  to  the  different  motions  of 
the  hand,  while  the  metacarpus,  by  being  composed 
of  several  bones,  enables  us  to  form  a  hollow  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  while  the  space  between 
them  serves  for  the  lodgement  of  the  muscles. 
Each  finger,  too,  being  composed  of  three  bones, 
enables  us  to  grasp  and  perform  several  motiof , 
which  could  not  be  effected  were  it  in  one  bone. 
Finally,  the  general  convexity  of  the  bones  of  the 
hand  strengthens  the  whole  considerably,  while  the 
hollow  on  the  inside  affords  a  passage  to  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  contributes  to  other  conveniences 
which  we  dare  not  now  attempt  to  enumerate. 

Vascctlab  System.  This  system,  a  description 
>f  which  is  sometimes  called  Angiology,  or  doe- 
trine  of  the  vessels,  consists  of  long  membranous 
canals,  or  vessels,  and  ducts,  which  convey  blood, 
lymph,  chvle,  or  a  secreted  fluid  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  bdeed,  except  the  epidermis  or 
scarf  skin,  the  membrana  arachnoidea,  (or  net-like 
membrane,  which  is  situated  between  the  dura 
and  pia  mater,  and  which  surrounds  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  spinal  cord) 
and  nails,  every  part  of  the  body  has  vessels  which 
iigectioBS  demonstrate,  and  these  vessels  art  di- 


vided into  arteries,  veins,  absof beats,  mi  nrt'm 
ducts.  For  a  more  parttcuhu-  aceoot  of  tW  « 
terial  and  venous  systeou,  see  Httri  aad  Bkittm 
kU  in  Encyclopedia ;  and  for  tihmrhtmU,  m  Ip 
photic*,  in  Supplement. 

The  Nekvous  System.  In  a  short  — tsmu 
sketdi  like  this,  it  is  tmpoesibW  to  do  m;  tht^ 
like  justice  to  the  nervous  system,  which  er*i*ft 
as  Sir  C.  Bell  terms  it,  b  "the  highcsl  ^> 
ment  of  anatomical  and  pbysiologieBl  sf  arfy.*  I'  i 
now,  too,  one  branch  of  those  srieoos  mhA  kat. 
by  the  industry,  seal,  and  talent,  of  am  Ue» 
guished  countryman  just  quoted,  aad  mfu 
countryman  and  relation  of  Sir  Chario',  Mr  Mis 
with  Messrs.  Mayo,  and  Newport,  and  Dr  k 
of  London,  M.  Magcndic,  of  Paris,  Dr  Cnm 
of  Dublin,  and  others,>-czperieaeBd  a  cna^ 
revolution  in  the  course  of  only  a  (nr  jsm,  ■ 
as  to  render  any  attempt  at  eiren  a  hnrft  iii 
view  of  the  trulv  interesting  discerttki  mk 
chiefly  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  aUogethcr  impotsitk  a  * 
limiu  this  article  is  permitted  to  occapy.  X4 
however,  that  is  important,  will  be  hmai  k  U 
articles  Aertws,  Braim^  4r.  ia  the  EacjckfA 
and  NervouM  SyUtm  in  the  SupplcmcBt 

The  Mocous,  Seeous,  and  GL.ayDCL*A8na 
As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  thii  Modi 
to  enter  into  any  thing  like  an  anatomical  diaifiii 
of  the  extensive  mucous  tissues  which  hae  the  Afr 
rent  cavities  of  the  body,  or  the  almoit  ffml|[ 
extensive  srroMS  titmu*^  these  tissues,  as  aha  il 
gUuidular  system,  will  be  found  detctihstf  «li 
their  respective  designations,  in  the  Smffitm^ 

Adipose  and  CxLLULAa  Ststuis.  W«  )m 
classed  these  together,  as  they  ka^e  bj  M 
although  without  a  shadow  of  truth,  W«s  ram 
dered  as  one;  still,  however,  they  are  very  i><i*^ 
connected.  The  ctUmlmr  mbtimmet^  or  totvK  I 
the  most  extensive  in  its  distribatioa  ef  ■!  ^ 
the  machine,  as  it  is  found  in  almeat  tnTj  ^ 
of  the  body,  and  forms  a  p«rt  of  alawsC  tvfij  4 
gan.  It  is  composed  of  lamin»,  aad  fftraw  tddd 
so  as  to  form  cells,  and  a  web-tike  strartariw  II 
from  its  very  extensive  distribntioa  aad  iht 
communication  of  its  cells,  when  it 
air,  'or  thin  fluids,  may  be  made  to 
it,  from  one  region  of  the  body 
other,  and  this  is  exemplified  even  ta  the  I 
body,  in  the  diseases  eaUed  imphjaima,  m  « 
dropsy,  and  anasarca,  or  gOMsal  watery  im 
and  is  also  well  shown  in  doid  aahaak.  h|  h* 
blowing  up  their  veal  and  Muittott,  aMi  Aiia 
the  celU  with  air. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  toasidti  alien  ti  thi 
division  of  our  subsjeci,  or  pbdag  ow  the  ■■ 
a  dermoid  covering,  we  shall  timfly 
internal  viscera  or  contents  of  the  fisar  cresfl 
ties  of  the  head,  chest,  ahdo»ea,  or  hetty,  m 
pelvis ;  referring,  for  the  anatomiwl  d 
to  the   English  names  of  the  srvatal 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  the 
and  this  Supplement.     We  may  at  iW 
observe,  that  some  interestinf  tsisrmali 
ing  the  stomach,  liver,  Ike  aad  iW  ocher 
poetic  viscera,  as  they  are  semeti 
found  in  the  articles  Dtfjssriw 
other  documents  referred  to  'm  thoaa  artx' 

The  head  and  fisce.  or  in  other 
internal  cavities,  osseous  and  fleshy,  «r  I 
soft,  which  rest  upon  the  atlas,  or  first  vi 
the  neck,    contain  the   brais^   vitk 
blood  vessels*  absorbeata. 
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ihtt  Q^fM  of  ifglit,  lieariag,  nnell,  and  taate;  and 

apQiMof  tbote  organs  connected  with  respira- 

tm^  dbhirini,  ipetck,  soutui,  &c.»  and  that  por- 

tioa  «  aeduUa  oblongata  which  lies   upon   the 

I  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  de- 

jportum  being,  till  it  terminates  in  the 

sj^isslis,  covered  by  the  cenrical   ?erte- 

Tbe  upper  part,  or  commencement  of  the 

biTu;  or  spelling  which  terminates  in  the  trachea, 

'd  pipe,  sod  of  the  pharynx,  which  ter- 

I  is  the  oesophagus,  or  guUet,  are  all  con- 

I  ■,  or  connected  with,  the  same  cavities. 

Tk  Oea  or  Thorax,  is  divided  internally  into 

fiwcifities,  which  contain  the  following  viscera, 

m.  Of  pleors,  the  lungs,  the  thymus  gland,  the 

CK|iigQi,  tboradc  duct,  arch  of  the  aorta  branches 

if  Ac  rem  cava,  the  vena  azygos,  par  vaguro  and 

ml  btercostal  nerves,  and  the  cavity  containing 

we  m  separated  from  the  abdomen  or  belly  by  a 

k|e  aad  powerful  muscle,  called  the  diaphragm, 

mrndtiS.    The  Abdomen,  or  belly,  is  divided  into 

Vnal  regions,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  pUte,  and 

b  iMinnl  parts  and   viscera  are  the  omentum, 

^■■ih,  imall  and   large   intestines,  liver,  gall- 

MiMfe;asKat«ry,  lacteal  vessels,  spleen,  pancreas, 

^iinjS  suprsiaaal  ^aiids.  part  of  the  aorta  des- 

«MJns»  and  veua  cava  aacendens.     The  pelvis 

CMdbs  the  orinary  bladder  aai  tlie  internal  parts 

tfmntion. 

The  DiamtD  Ststem  consists  of  tlie  sArn,  the 
itftnal  esTelope  of  the  body,  which  varies  in  its 
*^fHf  firoa  about  a  fifth  to  a  twentieth  of  an 
^Kk  It  is  aceedingly  tough,  and  is  by  far  the 
nostduticofall  the  softer  textures.  The  skin 
Misli  of  two  parts,  placed  one  above  the  other. 
nc  iaaer  lainina  is  called  the  true  skin,  and  the 
4>lcr  aitieie,  epiderwtU,  or  uearftkin, 
Al^oogh  ire  are  reminded  that  space  forbids  us 
p  the  interesting  facta  connected  with  the 
e  and  functions  of  the  skin,  our  sketch 
he  very  defective  did  we  omit  to  notice 
r  use  of  the  tegumentary  covering  of  the 
body,  as  without  this  our  hints  on  the 
Kmbi  SytUm  would  be  almost  unintelligible. 
^W  ikia  then  is  prolonged  into  various  passages 
Ttte  body,  the  eyes,  nose,  ears,  mouth,  lungs, 
'  fos,  stofloach,  intestines,  urethra,  bladder, 
^kidneys,  vasa  deferentit,  and  tubular  strue- 
ib  the  testes  of  noales.  In  females,  it  lines 
I  V^sba,  uterus,  uterine,  or  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
'flfcrous  tubes  in  the  mamme  or  breasts.  The 
j-Jtfcoi,  taking  an  internal  course,  changes  its 
■MM,  aad  assomes  that  of  Mucoub  Membrane,  and 
I  Mibrane  is  attached  to  subjacent  organs  by 
tissue.  That  portion  of  it  which  lines  the 
I  and  respiratory  organs  was  termed  gastro- 
by  Bicbat,  and  that  which  lines  the 
I  urinary  organs,  mucous  membrane. 
^Vivaeatary  and  lining  membrane  of  all  the 
I  of  the  body  are  continuous,  and  therefore 
^Ives  of  the  one  will  affect  the  other. 
PJIW  a^endages  of  the  skift  are  the  nails  and 
gfc  tie  hairs  are  homy  filaments,  which  ap- 
Rf  «ttte  human  body,  except  on  the  palm  of 
Mlail  hut  very  roach  on  the  scalp  of  t^e  head, 
Pfijjtii^  eye-hubes,  face,  nose,  ears,  axillte, 
NiMl  See  Hah-  in  Encyclopedia. 
^Nl^Ms  are  well-known,  homy  productions, 

aM4  If  laroelbe  or  scales,  and  the  root  of 
A%fltceived  into  a  sulcus  or  groove  in  the 

'  ^  tto»  «Dw  eonipleted  the  short  sketch  or 


history  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  seen 
that  body  covered  with  its  universal  envelope,  the 
skin;  let  us  now  then  attentively  survey  the  won- 
derful machine,  as  it  appears  denuded  of  artificial 
covering,  so  as  to  render  our  short,  imperfect, 
but,  we  flatter  ourselves,  comprehensive  anatomical 
details,  somewhat  more  complete. 

A  formal  description  of  the  external  appearance 
of  the  human  body,  in  its  full  grown  state,  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  as  it  may  be  presumed  to  be 
familiar  to  every  one.  For  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness,  however,  in  describing  the  situation  of 
the  internal  parts,  we  have,  with  the  aid  of  figures, 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  external 
regions  of  the  body,  adopting  the  popular  and 
well  marked  divisions  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  ex- 
tremitiei, 

Regumt  of  the  Head. 

A  Th«  Brnw  or  Forehrad;  the  Bpaee  «,  toward*  the  middle 
and  lower  pert  of  it,  being  railed  Glabella 

B  The  Occiput  or  Hindhead;  ita  mort  prominent  point 
baclcwards  being  denominated  the  Occipital  Protuber- 
ance. "^ 

C    The  Crown  of  the  Head ;  the  most  prominent  point  ft,  on 

r»       «^«*<*«<>f*t,  being  called  the  PaiWlProtubo^ 

D    The  Temple  on  each  tide  of  the  head. 

S    3J«S<»?|<««fthe  Bye  on  each  tide  of  the  head. 

F    TheUegionoftheNwe. 

G    The  Region  of  the  Mouth. 

H    TheQdn. 

I  The  Cheek  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  r,  Its  most  prominent 
Doint  abore  and  laterally  being  called  the  Malar  Prota- 

K    The  External  Ear  on  each  side  of  the  head. 

The  term  Face  is  applied  to  all  that  part  of  the 
head  which  includes  the  Regions  of  the  Brow, 
Eyes,  Cheeks,  Nose,  Mouth,  and  Chin. 

lUguMM  of  the  Trunk. 
L    The  Region  of  the  Neck,  boanded  on  each  side,  beh>w  aad 

N    The  Kpigastrinm  or  Epinstrio  RMton.  at  the  upper  and 

midifle  part  of  which  there  is  asESit  f ■rr'-  I^^ 

^    ,^^«I^toftheStmnachorPr8Bcordiar 
O    The  Umbilical  Region 


fh^  Hynogastrium  or  Hvpogastric  Region. 

Pudendal  Kegion,  of  which  the  upper  part  <  is  called 


ThePu 
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the  PobM,  ui4  which  eomprvhmdi  below  the  Penb 
aad  Scrntum,  the  Perinmun  and  Ana*,  in  the  Male,  and 
the  Vulra.  Perinenm,  and  Anu»  in  the  Female. 
R    The  Side,  right  and  left,  of  MTfaich  the  lower  parte,  b  called 

the  Flank. 
S     TheBiick.  the  ti»ce/,  on  earhilde  of  It  below,  beinf  called 
the  Lviix  or  Lumbar  Ueifioa. 

JRegiom  of  the  ExirewUies—Of  the   Upper   Ex- 
tremitiei, 

T    The  Shoulder. 
U    The  Ann. 

V  Hie  Fore  arm.  in  \U  mo«t  prominent  point  g,  above  and 

below,  being  the  EUhiw. 
W    The  Wnrt. 
X    The  Hand,  on  which  the  prominence  A«  in  the  palm,  U 

called  the  BaU  of  the  lliumb,  and  i  the  BaU  of  the  UtUe 

Finger. 

Region*  of  the  Lower  Exiremtie*, 

Y  The  Haunch. 

Z    The  Hip  or  Buttock. 

J    The  I  high,  which  is  separated  fhmi  the  Hypofastriom  and 

Pubet  l>y  the  boUow  kk,  called  the  tinin. 
B    The  Knee. 
C    The  Ham. 
D     Ihel^ 
E    llie  Ankle,  in  wfateh  the  promtoeoee/ It  the  External  and 

m  the  Internal  Malleolus. 
F   The  Foot,  in  which  the  prominence  n  in  the  Sole  b  called 

the  BaU  of  the  Heel,  and  e  the  BaU  of  the  Great  Toe 

By  the  aid  of  these  views  of  the  external  regions 
of  the  human  body,  any  intelligent  patient  or  his 
friends  will  have  no  difficulty  in  describing  to  a 
phy««ician  or  surgeon  at  a  distance  the  scat  of  pain 
or  disease.  This  we  consider  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance,  and  we  have  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  render  the  subject  still  more  clear  by 
the  preceding  figures. 

Let  one  txauiple  suffice:  tay  that  a  patient 
laboured  under  some  harassing  pain  io  a  given  part 
of  the  bead,  chest,  or  abdomen,  and  was  not  able 
to  explain  or  exhibit  the  locality ;  suppose  it  was 
in  (he  region  of  the  head,  let  him  inform  the  phy- 
sician whether  it  lay  in  the  divisions  A,  B,  or  C, 
or  any  other  division,  and  then  the  medical  adviser 
would  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  seat  of  the  pain  or  disease. 

The  general  reader  who  wishes  to  prosecute  this 
interesting  science,  will  find  much  useful  informa- 
tion in  the  short  anatomical  systems  of  Paxton, 
Quain,  Cloquet,  and  Craigie ;  the  latter  is  a  truly 
valuable,  yet  cheap  publication,  forming  a  neat 
quarto  volume,  with  exquisite  engravings.  Those 
who  wish  to  dip  deeper  into  the  subject,  will  con- 
sult the  works  of  the  Bells  and  Bransby  Cooper, 
with  Todd's  truly  excellent  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  kc. 

The  Bridgewatcr  Treatises,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell 
and  Dr  Roget,  ke,  with  Lord  Brougham's  and  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  edition  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology, 
will  likewise  amply  repay  an  attentive  perusal,  and 
induce  the  student  to  exclaim,  in  the  langaage  of 
an  inspired  poet  and  king,  "  Verily  I  am  fearfully 
and  wondernilly  made.'* 

ANEURISM  (a,)  has  been  defined  a  preter- 
natural tumour,  formed  by  the  dilatati6n  of  an 
artery,  of  which  there  are  three  species,  via.  the 
true  aneurism,  of  which  there  are  two  species ; 
second,  theyoZse  or  $pmrmuM  aneurism ;  and  third, 
the  iMirtcose  aneurism.  True  aneurism  is  a  circu- 
lar or  uniform  dilatation  of  the  three  coats  of  an 
artery,  and  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  aorta, 
accompanied  with  thickening  of  the  serous  muscu* 
lar  coats,  and  depositions  of  calcareous  matter  on 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  serous. 

The  aymptontM  of  circumscribed  true  aneurism 
generally  occur  as  follows :  an  extraordinary  throb- 
bing in  some  particular  sittutions  b  felt  by  the 


patient,  and,  on  examination,  lie  dkcovvrv  tkr*  • 
a  pulsating  tumour,  which  entirely  diappean  aua 
compressed,  but  returns  again  at  socib  as  tW  ("*•- 
sure  is  removed.  It  is  rommooly  unMi\nie4  «.  a 
pain  or  change  in  the  colour  ol  the  skin.  1*  :«i 
once  the  tumour  has  originated,  tt  n^titu. 
gro  ws  larger,  and  at  length  at  t aiii*  a  rrr}  cs»w^t«  r 
size.  The  danger  of  an  aiieuriaio  arrive*  wt<t  . 
is  on  the  point  of  bunting,  bj  which  ocTv/r»-.t 
the  patient  usually  bleeds  to  drath.  ud  in  »  • 
cases,  in  the  course  of  less  than  ooe  iiuaii«r.  T&r 
fatal  result  may  generally  be  fore««r«.  as  the  |tf: 
about  to  give  way  becomes  panirakrl;  t«4^ 
elevated,  thin,  soft,  and  of  a  dark  parpk  roWu. 

The  false  or  gpuriome  aneurism,  b  always  o«  ^ 
to  an  aperture  in  the  artery,  from  which  tie  ^vd 
gushes  into  the  cellular  sabstanre.  This  k  ftf^ 
cularly  apt  to  occur  at  the  bend  of  the  8f«,  «hi* 
the  artery  is  exposed  to  be  injured  in  attcaftmf  a» 
bleed.  When  the  artery  has  been  woaadtd  k«  m 
ignorant  and  careless  operator  in  blood-bttaf,  J 
is  immedbtely  known,  as  soon  aa  the  * 
punctured  the  artery,  by  the  blood  sfoatisf  n'l 
an  unusual  force,  with  occasional  ioteiiapto—i.  ai 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  not  so  dark  as  tW  \m4 
from  the  vein.  The  blood,  however,  lows  mA  m 
an  even  and  less  rapid  stream  whca  pusari  a^ 
plied  higher  up  than  the  wound.  Tic*r«i«tM^ 
the  most  characteristic  marks  of  tb*  artery  b«| 
punctured,  for  blood  will  often  be  foaad  t«  bv 
from  a  vein  with  great  rapidity,  aad  that  tm  •»• 
broken  current,  when  the  vein  b  wtrj  tviW«  ^ 
situated  immedbtely  over  the  artery,  whic»«  b  m 
pulsating,  imparts  its  aaotion  to  it.  The 
in  endeavouring  precipitately  to  slop  the  Ur'w^ 
by  pressure,  often  occasions  a  diiT— td  bW  »^ 
rism.  The  shutting  up  the  external  wo^  b  a 
bandage,  and  keeping  it  together  till  it  aadok  »'•- 
vents  the  blood  from  escaping  extcraatl j ;  V*-  m 
the  wound  in  the  arterj  b  not  healed,  the  b^ 
escapes,  and  insinuates  itself  iato  ibe  etiblw  m^ 
stance ;  or,  as  they  would  say  in  sosc  p*a  ■ 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  between  the  fJt  ^  ^ 
Jleth.  Thb  produces  an  uneven  mmd  oftea  b^ 
swelling,  which  extends  upwards  uad  iama^m. 
along*the  course  of  the  artimr.  The  sk»  •■  * 
sumes  a  purple  colour,  and  the  swcUim  - 
as  long  as  the  internal  bleeding  LiNliiaii;  t^  ' 
thU  discharge  of  blood  b  not 
fication  of  the  arm  ensues,  and 
closes  the  scene. 

The  varicoee  aneurism  was  first  dJs«i»««^  • 
described  by  our  learned  cooatryiMa,  Dr 
Hunter,  who  bequeathed  hb  beairttfd  o 
aiaseiCTi,  Ike  to  Glasgow  university,  b 
sioned  by  puncturing  an  artery  wUch  Bss  hri^  • 
vein  in  the  operation  of  blood-lcttby,  »d  a^ 
frequently  happeiu  in  the  bradibl  artery,  sr  tftif 
of  the  arm.  The  arterial  Uood,  ia  thbast. 
into  the  opening  oiade  in  the  vcia,  aad  prs^ 
varicose  aneurism;  or,  in  other  words,  tk 
becomes  varicose,  or  enlarfea,  hieowfs  a 
tine  tumour,  and  often  forav  a  pbni  ^ 
The  vein,  in  thb  case,  now  pulaatrs  fike  aa 
and  communicates  a  tremuloos  saotiea  to  the 
and  rustling  noise  to  the  car, 
the  hissing  noise  of  air  ejected  firoM  a  synaf*» 
occasionally  so  loud  during  the  ai^  as  to  p«^ 
the  patient  sleeping.  The  pubataoa  b  mif.  k 
ever,  distinct  in  the  centre  of  the  luiiiiar.  sad 
contiguous  veins  are  mot9  or  las  varbsar,  m, 
other  words,  irregularly  enlarged. 
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oeeviiiMy  ptrt  of  tbe  body  except  tbe  last  species, 
vis.  tW  mioose  aneurism,  which  can  only  take 
plsct  vkere  t  ?du  runs  o^er  an  artery. 

*'  AicfOMif,"  says  professor  Lizars,  **  occur  more 

freqoesUr  io  men  than  in  women,  the  former  sex 

bdof  men  »ibject  io  those  occurring  in  tbe  ex- 

treaaks,  tbe  latter  to  those  in  tbe  trunk,  and  in 

ma;  istinduals  it  is   a  constitutional   disease. 

Aiievfiu  occurs  roost  commonly  between  tliirty 

Bftd  ibrtT  yesrs  of  age,  and  is  said  to  attack  tbe 

irritable,  Uw  passiouate,  the  glutton,  tbe  drunkard, 

tbe  debaodied,  the  syphilitic,  tbe  mercurial,  and 

tbe  rbctsntic    Coachmen,  post-boys,  postilions, 

«ol<fien,  particularly  dragoons,  sailors,  porters,  la- 

hiMttm,  gad  miners,  are  said  to  be  most  subject  to 

ir. '   We  bsre  not,  however,  sufficient  data  to  fix 

■t  very  pirticularly  on  any  class,  as  the  statistics 

of  dnesae  sre  yet  miserably  deficient  in  practical 

fetak.    These  classes  of  individuals,  indeed,  by 

is^ttlgeoee  in  vice,  appear  to  dispose  their  arteries 

ittber  to  calcareous  depositions,  or  to  a  brittle 

coaditioii,  10  that  in  the  violent  exertions  which 

aeevr  ii  their  labours,  these  vessels  rupture  and 

tana  soearism,  in  consequence  of  the  circulation 

^eaf  propelled  at  such  periods  with  greater  force 

tbsii  tb«  srtery  has  power  of  resisting ;  but  even  in 

the  ortf atry  drcnlation  of  such  constitutions,  if  an 

•Krj  be  weakened,  it  is  unable  to  resist  tbe  mo- 

iKBtuBi  of  the  blood  and  therefore  gradually  yields 

Md  dilates;  sod  our  own  experience,  which  on  this 

sohject  hc»  been  considerable,  bears  us  out  in  these 

ebterratioaa.    Violent  shocks  or  contusions,  for- 

nble  pressvre  on  arteries,  the  reiterated  bursting 

sf  parts>  tbe  force  employed  in  reducing  luxated 

puHs,  the  riolenoe  of  falls,  fractures,  and  wounds, 

w  ■!»  caases  of  aneurism.     The  largest  artery, 

he  sorta,  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  most 

m*iject  to  this  disease;  tbe  next  in  frequency,  is 

b*  feiaocal,  or  artery  of  the  thigh,  and  its  continu- 

bon,  the  popliteal;  tbe  third  is  tbe  inguinal ;  tbe 

wnb,  subclavian,  and  axillary ;  and  tbe  fifth,  the 

*'«**ii.    The  smaller  series  of  arteries,  tbe  radiHl, 

ihar  sad  tibial,  are  seldom  attacked,  with  tbe  ex- 

n*tMa  of  the  temporal,  which,  from  being  selected 

r  trt^notomy,  or  bleeding  from  the  arteries,  is 

Kvedaogly  sobject  to  aneurism.     Tbe  reasons  for 

i»  order  are  very  obvious,  being  chiefly  conse- 

^at  oa  the  impetus  of  blood,  and  the  deficiency 

rrfdiescy  of  the  adventitious  tunics  or  coats,  to- 

N^  with  the  deficiency  of  support  by  the  conti- 

n»  atmctore.     To  render  the  meaning  of  the 

n  preoediog  sentences  more  clear  to  tbe  general 

■fo.  aaenrism  is  most  common  in  the  larger  ves- 

flithit  are  moat  subjected  to  the  impetus  of  blood, 

VBoally  such  aa  have  less  bony  or  muscular  sup- 

wt 

^ttk  respect  to  the  cure  of  aneurism,  medicine 
■  Ueed  effect  little  good;  and  the  instant  an 
fvidoil  finds  aneurism  existing  even  in  a  small 
Itty,  he  should  lose  no  time  in  reporting  his  case 
^s  ikil6d  practitioner. 

The  asaal  treaiment  consists  in  general  and  local 
■Mfits,  the  former  being  chiefly  applicable  to  in- 
'Bi'  saearisms,  or  those  situated  within  tbe  cavi- 
■s  ^ktter  to  the  external  aneurisms,  or  those  of 
^ttcaities,  neck,  and  external  parts  of  the  bead. 
nbiMnl  remedies  are  abstracting  blood  in  small 
^coofiniug^  the  patient  to  bed,  and  low  diet; 
..  aboB  of  a  firm  compress  to  the  tumour, 
nth  a^ia^  rolled  from  tbe  toes  upwards  to  the 
n^&rfteae  of  the  lower  extremities.  This  is  also 
■■■^HilrifiatiTe  treatment»  being  that  of  Va- 


salva,  who  was  the  inventor,  and  in  whose  hands, 
as  well  as  others,  it  has  succeeded.  Cold  astrin- 
gent applications,  especially  tar,  have  been  also 
recommended.  "  But  in  the  aneurism  of  the  ex- 
tremities, there  are,"  says  professor  Lizars,  **  many 
cogent  objections  to  this.  In  the  first  place,  tbe 
patient  may  be  so  reduced  by  the  confinement,  as 
to  be  unable  to  withstand  tbe  subsequent  confine- 
ment after,  the  operation,  since  in  many  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  remain  quiescent  in  bed  for  three  or 
four  months,  for  fear  of  secondary  haemorrhage. 
In  tbe  next  place,  if  much  blood  be  effused,  tbe 
absorbents  are  incapable  of  removing  it,  and  in- 
flammation, suppuration,  or  ulceration,  or  gangrene, 
takes  pUce,  producing  great  reduction  of  strength. 
Thirdly,  occasionally  great  pain  is  produced  by  tbe 
pressure.  This  plan,  can,  therefore,  only  be  ju- 
diciously pursued  at  the  very  commencement  of 
aneurism." 

With  respect  io  the  treatment  of  the  varicose 
aneurism,  this  species  appears  sometimes  within 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  artery  has  been 
wounded  in  the  operation  of  venesection,  or  blood- 
letting, while  at  others  not  for  several  weeks.  It 
has  at  first  a  circumscribed  appearance,  is  about  tbe 
size  of  a  large  walnut,  with  tbe  cicatrix,  or  mark 
of  tbe  wound  made  by  the  laiftet,  in  the  centre, 
and  has  not  so  quickly  proceeded  to  that  varicose 
state  we  have  already  described  as  in  other  cases. 
It  increases  very  slowly,  excites  little  pain,  pro- 
ducing more  a  sense  of  weight,  numbness,  and 
feebleness  of  tbe  arm,  and  is  the  least  dangerous  of 
aneurisms,  never  rupturing  spontaneously,  but 
being  liable  to  be  converted  into  false  aneurism, 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  complicated,  and  the 
dangers  of  which  we  have  already  stated.  The 
general  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of 
compression  and  bandage,  wearing  tbe  arm  in  a 
sling,  or  keeping  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  or, 
lastly,  in  securing  tbe  artery,  which.  proNably 
from  its  being  the  shorter  means  of  euro,  and  in  ti  e 
bands  of  an  expert  surgeon,  perfectly  sate,  is  tbe 
best  remedy. 

Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  prospect  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  tbe  subject  of  aneurism,  there  are 
some  redeeming  shades  in  the  picture,  there  being 
no  less  than  Jive  ways  in  which  a  spontaneous  cure 
of  the  disease  sometimes  takes  place  *  but  this  can 
never  happen  in  the  aorta  or  large  arteries  near  the 
heart,  although  Petit,  a  French  surgeon,  describes 
the  remains  of  an  aneurism  he  had  discovered  even 
of  the  carotid  artery,  which  bad  originally  been  tbe 
size  of  an  apple,  and  after  having  undergone  a  spon- 
taneous cure,  was  found  after  death  not  larger  than 
an  olive. 

••  The  spontaneous  cure  in  all  these  five  ways," 
say  the  writers  in  Costello*s  Surgical  Dictionary, 
"  is  produced  on  tbe  same  principle,  viz.  the  eflTu- 
sion  of  concreted  fibrin  within  the  sac,  and  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  artery  adjacent  to  the  aneurism,  and 
which  fibrinous  concretion  is  caused,  or  permitted 
to  be  formed,  whenever  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
within  tbe  sac  becomes  preternaturally  languid. 
The  concreted  fibrin  is  ultimately  absorbed,  and 
the  aneurismal  sac  and  tbe  artery  from  whence 
it  originates,  gradually  contract,  the  sac  becom- 
ing a  fleshy  tumour,  and  the  artery  an  impervious 
tube." 

ANGELICA,  OR  ARCHANGELICA.  This 
plant,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  real  or  sup- 
posed angelic  virtues,  is  a  native  of  Lapland  and 
Iceland,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Our  gardens. 
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It  rites  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  has  a 
fragrant  odour,  and  a  verj  warm  hitterish,  aromatic 
taste,  and  these  qualities  are  equally  common  to 
the  leaves,  seeds  and  root;  the  latter,  however, 
is  the  part  chiefly  used,  although  the  stalk,  leaves, 
and  seeds,  are  occasionally  employed.  Though  the 
plant  is  only  biennial,  Loudon  says,  **  it  may  be 
made  to  continue  several  years,  bycuttbgoverthe 
fiower  stem  before  it  ripens  into  seed,  in  which 
case  it  immediately  pushes  out  below."  The  root, 
too,  by  this  plan  is  increased  in  size. 

The  root  and  seeds  are  stomachic  and  carmina- 
tive, and  are  used  in  dyspepsia  and  flatulence,  and 
in  the  belly-ache  of  in&nts.  The  dose  for  an  adult 
is  from  half  a  dram  to  three,  of  the  powder  of  either 
the  seeds  or  roots ;  and  for  a  child,  the  same  as  of 
anise  seed.  A  distilled  water  from  the  seeds  is 
likewise  employed;  and  a  spirit,  which  when 
sweetened,  sometimes  proves  a  too  agreeable  dram 
for  the  nervous  and  hypochondriac  invalid.  The 
^oung  and  tender  stalks,  and  the  root,  are  candied ; 
indeed  the  latter,  when  prepared  in  this  way,  forms 
a  safe  and  agreeable  sweetmeat,  scarcely  inferior  to 
candied  ginger.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  boiling  it 
in  syrup,  and  covering  it  up  with  the  same  liquid. 
One  pound  of  the/oot  yields  one  dram  of  essential 
oil,  which  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  oil 
of  anise.  The  root  soon  becomes  worm  eaten.  It 
was  formerly  cnltivited  for  its  leaf  stalks,  which 
were  blanched  and  eaten  as  celery.  A  few  of  them 
cut  in  small  pieces  form  an  agreeable  addition  to 
rhubarb  or  gooseberry  pies  or  tarts. 

Two  pounds  of  the  seeds  bruised,  and  put  in  a 
still,  with  two  gallons  of  water,  and  half  a  pint  of 
rectified  spirit,  or  French  brandy,  and  distilling  off 
one  gallon,  forms  an  excellent  domestic  cordial, 
which,  when  sweetened,  may  be  given  to  children 
in  dozes  of  a  spooofull  when  they  cry  from  the 
belly-ache.  A  simple  water  is  likewise  distilled 
from  the  fresh  leaves,  but  is  not  considered  equally 
agreeable  to  that  vielded  by  the  seeds  or  roots. 
We,  however,  consider  Angelica  a  plant  well  en- 
titled to  a  place  b  the  cottage  kitchen  garden,  as 
well  as  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  society. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS ;  a  disease,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  an  acute  constrictory  pain  felt 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone, 
inclining  to  the  left  side  and  extending  to  the 
arm  of  the  same  side,  attended  with  great  anxiety, 
and  the  same  constrictory  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart,  difficultjr  of  breathing,  tendency  to 
fainting,  and  a  feeling  of  approaching  dissolution, 
the  latter  sensation  more  acute  and  severe  on 
the  patient  walking  up  a  hill  or  rising  ground, 
feeling  incapable  of  proceeding  without  aid.  This 
affection  sometimes  comes  on  after  a  meal,  or 
subsequent  to  a  longer  than  usual  abstinence, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  paroxysms  recur  in 
the  night,  after  the  first  sleep.  Mental  anxiety, 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  flatulence  and 
irritations,  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  and  occa- 
sional spasms  about  the  chest,  are  the  most  ordi- 
nary forerunners  of  an  attack  of  thht  disease.  The 
sense  of  constriction  and  suffocation,  however,  is 
different  from  that  which  takes  place  in  Nvthma, 
being  rather  referred  to  the  heart  than  the  lungs. 
The  pulse  is  not  unfrequently  irregular  and  inter- 
mitting during  the  fit,  but  in  other  cases  there  is 
no  perceptible  alteration.  Angina  pectoris  prin- 
cipally attacks  the  male  sex,  and  the  individual  is 
sometimes  carried  off  by  the  violence  of  a  paroxysm. 


which  varies  in  length  or  dunikm  frisa^ 
minutes  to  an  hour  or  upwards;  aay,  b  ««■■§> 
ally  extended  to  several  bmirt.  la  the  hum  am 
the  disease  is  of  a  chronic  form,  md  tha  te  aar 
frequently  occurring  during  the  night,  vhsa  *if 
patient  is  in  bed,  while  in  the  aeatc  m  mm 
speedily  &tal  diaracter  of  the  disease  tht  mttn 
occurs  during  the  da^,  and  moat  uidiasifly  «k^ 
the  individual  is  walkmg  op  an  aedtvity,  as  skitf< 
noticed. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  diseaK,  niyirtii;  w 
eauteM  of  which  physicsans  have  bcca  marr  AtiArf 
in  opinion.  The  fact  is,  thai  it  b  oaly  af  bht.  f 
within  a  period  of  little  more  thaa  fifty  yim,  lb: 
this  affection  became  recognised  aa  a  dbtiMf  ^ 
ease,  and  the  variety  of  appearaaees  prttmai  >• 
the  poii  mortem  examinatioas  of  tl^  bodbs  ef  tias 
who  have  been  carried  off  by  tho  eoaflabt,  mm. 
in  a  great  measure,  accooat  for  the  lifawcs  4, 
opinion  that  exists  on  the  solncn.  FMi.  he* 
ever,  go  to  prove,  that  the  middW  aftd,  m  Ha* 
who  are  on  the  after-aide  of  ibrty-five  yn^  ■! 
who  are  of  robust  and  corpuknt  hshit,  sft  wtm 
lUble  to  the  disease,  although  aoaae  have  fsffrf  t 
equally  common  in  persons  of  a  spare  halsL  thn 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gouty,  rhewasftk;  isria- 
lent,  sedentary,  studious,  and  especiaay  ihtm  «b 
have  been  long  subjected  to  great 
are  the  most  frequent  sutjecta  of 
there  are  few  instances  in 
ever  been  subjected  to  its  infl 

Walking,  especially  at  a  quick  pace,  afsiart  At 
wind,  up  a  hill,  or  rapidly  asceodiag  iCairi,  Aa  « 
full  roeij,  or  speaking  or  reading  alood  m  iW  ■■* 
circumstances,  are  idl  powerful  cxcstaats  «f  tka 
affection. 

Several  conrinental  and  souse  AbcHcbb  fl«» 
dans,  among  the  later  Dr  Chapman  of  PhflBit^pft 
consider  it  as  a  nervous  aflcctioa,  wUe  Dr  Obk^ 
who,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  devatfcd  caas4» 
able  attention  to  the  disease,  bdierca  thaf  is  ■■ 
expression  of  suffering,  originatiiig  in  tke  sat^* 
vessels  in  the  heart,  and  in  proof  of  fhb  ' 
that  he  has  eollected  thirty  cases  of  a^gna 
in  which  the  aorta  was  either  tkirkcMl.  ar 
or  cartilsginous,  or  ossified,  and  Chat  he  1 
with  only  ten  or  twelve  in  wU^  the  aipBJrf 
undergone  no  alteration;  and  imnag  fht 
cases  he  adds,  there  was  not  ooc  wftSrh  ba 
character  of  a  case  incontestibly  behi^iaf  I 
disease. 

Among  the  cases  of  inflam— tb»  •#  Ar 
published  by  authors,  there  are  |m  iibihlj  same  wi 
which  the  characteristic  pun  of  aagn         '    *^ 
not  been  mentioned.     Dr  G.  thinks 

on  the  fiwrt,  that  the  hUtorv  of 

large  vascular  trunks  has  been  stainly 
and  that  greater  part  of  the 
been  made  on  patients  labouring  at  tbc  mm 
under  other  affections. — Gmz.  Mt^rmk^ 

Subsequent  observations  arill  cither  ovai 
confirm  the  truth  of  these  opnuons,  b«t  aa 
sider  them  deserving  the  lunsidtiati^  tf 
practitioners  and  students,  who  may 
work,  we  think  it  right  to  giv*  thcai  a 
tended  publicity. 

Asthma  is  more  readily  to  be  wstakn 
disease  than  any  other,  but  a  careful  peranlif  ■ 
article  A§tkma  will  enaMe  the 
to  dbtinguisb  between  them,     h  aaf I 
strictory  pain  in  the  stemooi,  exteoAo^g  «• 
already  described  aa  symptomatic  of  aaf 
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tioiviiiefer  felt;  bat,  on  the  contrmry,  a  heavy 
4|ipNi^  or  diflknlty  of  breathing,  wheezing,  and 
co«^  tAkh  never,  or  very  rarely  indeed,  ever 
■uuwywitii  the  paroxysms  of  this  disease. 

Win  tbf  disease  has  been  preceded  by  other 
daNM  o(  s  violent  kind,  or  when  from  improper 
trcitMBt  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  unre- 
fCiuM<  lad  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  organic 
hmtm  nitt,  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  may  be 
Jormtf  of  the  result.  In  those,  however,  of  an 
•tWrvtie  sound  constitution,  and  whose  health 
has  Mt  keen  impaired  by  intemperance,  a  recovery 
uyvjsdictotts  treatment  may  be  anticipated. 

ThiK  wbo  are  subject  to  this  and  indeed  to 
tmj  ot!ktr  affection  of  the  heart,  should  studiously 
ftwid  violent  exercises,  mental  emotion,  especially 
sigir  tad  Midden  gusts  of  passion,  long  fasting, 
nd  wbst  is  equally  injurious,  too  full  m^ds.  Ex- 
pmmt  of  the  extremities  to  cold,  and  a  sudden 
laasitioa  from  a  heated  to  a  cold  atmosphere, 
wywiilly  after  indulging  in  spirituous,  vinous,  or 
hmlMg  hqmds,  are  extremely  hurtful.  Indeed 
mam  punch,  or  toddy,  are  liquors  that  should 
lerct  be  swallowed  in  the  intervals  of  the  parox- 
pm»  of  this  diiease.  The  patient  should  use  no  li- 
^aan  ftrooger  than  small,  spruce,  treacle,  or  ginger 
kcr. 

Af  to  nedical  treatment,  especially  during  the 
ft,  if  the  patient  is  of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  it  may 
bt  accMnry  to  draw  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 
A  )ufit  anapism  should  be  applied  over  the  whole 
cbcit,  snd  the  bowels  opened  by  a  warm  carmina- 
tive porgitive,  such  as  six  drams  of  the  compound 
tiodare  of  lenna,  in  a  wine  glass  of  senna  tea, 
vide  at  the  same  time  an  enema  of  assafetida, 
comfaued  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  compound  tine- 
tore  «f  fluDpbor,  should  be  administered.  In  this 
OSS  fear  ounces  of  the  enema  will  suflSce,  as  it 
iho^remaia  in  the  bowels  till  expelled  by  the 
faipttives. 

b  other  cases  where  the  pulse  is  weak,  the 
I— ihimice  pale,  and  the  patient  of  a  more  deli- 
ale  eoottittttion,  or,  it  may  be,  the  victim  of  in- 
faayeiance,  bard  study,  or  long  jcontinued  mental 
oaatioo ;  or  if  the  fit  is  attended  with  a  tendency 
lo  fpco^  or  fainting,  blood-letting  should  be 
'» but  the  other  medical  treatment  recom- 
aboye,  may  be  employed.  The  use  of 
,  especially  valerian  in  the  form  of 
aaoftve  of  half  a  pint  of  the  infusion  and  two 
Maees  of  the  tincture,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a 
bvtb  part  daily.     See  Valerian. 

ANGLESEY  (a).  The  form  of  the  island  of 
,  l^aey  in  North  Wales  is  triangular,  but  the 
I  ikmm  are  irregular,  being  indented  with  numerous 
i  wmik  hsys  and  creeks.  In  length  it  extends  about 
I  ivul|  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  its 


i'u  about  seventeen  miles,  and  its  superficial 

I  «nii  climated  at  402  square  miles.    This  county 

VBOi%inally  divided  into  three  cantreds,  but  since 

flMjnctioo  with  England,  the  division  into  hun- 

I  Aathas  bees  adopted.     These  are  six  in  number, 

I  IMiB>  Ualtraeth,  Menai,  Talybolion,  Twerclyn, 

i  •*m  Tyodaetbway.     These  are  subdivided   into 

.Mi^-thrae    parishes,  and    the    population  in 

W,  was  33,806;  and  in    1831,  48.300.     The 

jfM^  Braumaris,  a  sea-port  and  borough,  with 

V^  ^Kkei-towns    of   Llangefni,    Newborough, 

iMmijBiedA.  Holyhead,  and   Amlwch.     There 

'fV^baal  porta,  as  Beaumaris,  Amlwch,  Cremyln, 

M«bBid  Wbarf,  Maltraetb,  and  Holyhead.     A 

*Hkrof  small  streams  descend  from  the  higher 


grounds,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Cefni, 
Alan,  Fraw,  and  Dulas. 

The  climate  of  Anglesey  is  mild,  but  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea  renders  it  liable  to  fogs  in  autumn,  when 
intermittent  fevers  are  not  uncommon.  The  gene- 
ral aspect  of  the  country  is  level.  The  most  im- 
portant productions  of  the  island,  next  to  the  agri- 
cultural, are  the  minerals.  The  rich  copper  and 
lead  veins  in  the  Parys  mountain,  have  been  a  source 
of  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  island, 
giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  miners. 
Little  coal  is  found  here,  so  that  fuel  is  dear,  and 
the  expense  of  working  the  mines  considerable.  A 
sort  of  green  marble  is  found  here,  resembling  the 
verda  antica  of  the  ancients.  Besides  lead  and 
copper,  silver,  calamine,  sulphur,  zinc,  and  alum, 
are  among  the  mineral  productions.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  sources  of  occupation,  many 
persons  are  employed  in  fisheries  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  catching  of  wild  fowl.  The  herring- 
fishery  is  lucrative,  though  uncertain :  among  other 
fishes,  the  cod,  turbot,  sole,  plaices  and  whiting, 
are  abundant.  Many  plants,  considered  rare  by 
botanists,  have  been  found  in  Anglesey.  Anglesey 
lies  on  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
London  and  Dublin,  and  the  packets  for  the  latter 
start  from  Holyhead.  The  ferry  over  the  Menai 
strait  was  found  to  be  often  a  serious  impediment  to 
travellers,  and  in  1820,  plans  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  communication  were  proposed  to  a  parlia- 
mentary committee.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
tbe  erection  of  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge  over 
the  strait  at  Bangor-ferry,  and  a  new  line  of  road 
from  thence  to  Holyhead. 

ANISE  SEED,  (a.)  Anisum  Vulgare,  or  the 
Pimpinelia  of  Lintutua.  The  feeds  of  this  plant 
have  a  warm,  sweetish,  grateful  taste,  with  an  aro- 
matic odour.  They  are  carminative  and  aromatic, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case  of  children  wbo 
are  subject  to  flatulent  colic,  with  pain  in  the 
bowels.  Anise  seeds  are  very  effectual  for  reliev- 
ing these  troublesome  affections  in  infants,  as  they 
act  in  a  small  dose,  and  are  not  in  any  hazard  of 
inducing  bad  habits,  or  stimulating  too  much,  as 
many  other  medicines  prescribed  for  relieving 
children  are  almost  certain  to  do,  such  as  syrup  of 
poppies,  laudanum,  Dalby's  carminative,  Godfrey's 
cordial,  and  even  strong  punch.  Nay,  all  these 
compositions  may  be  justly  charged  with  the  high 
crime  of  shortening  the  lives  of  infants,  and  some 
of  them,  even  of  directly  poisoning  tbem.  Indeed, 
none  of  them  should  ever  be  employed  without 
regular  advice.  Punch,  it  is  true,  will  intoxicate  the 
child,  and  cause  it  to  sleep ;  but  it  will  increase  the 
disease,  and  facilitate  its  recurrence.  The  size  of 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  or  four  or  five  grains  of  the  finely 
powdered  anise  seed,  or  even  as  much  as  can  be 
lifted  on  a  silver  fourpence  or  sixpence  piece,  may 
be  given  the  child  when  it  cries  much,  in  a  tea 
spoonful  of  breast  or  cow's  milk,  and  a  warm  flan- 
nel applied  to  the  abdomen.  Or  ten  drops  of  the 
essential  oil  of  anise  seed  may  be  dropped  on  two 
drams  of  refined  sugar,  and  the  sugar  and  oil  inti- 
nuitely  incorporated  by  rubbing  them  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  in  a  stone  mortar,  (or  a  tea  cup, 
using  a  smooth-bottomed  vial  for  a  pestle)  then 
gradually  adding,  while  the  rubbing  is  continued, 
two  drams  of  calcined  magnesia.  This  powder, 
which  may  be  named  or  labelled  Sw/ar  ojf  Anise , 
should  be  kept  in  a  close-corked  vial,  and  as  much 
given  the  child  as  can  be  lifted  on  a  sixpence,  when 
It  cries  or  complains  of  flatulence  or  pain  in  the 
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bowelf.  TbU.  too,  nuj  be  gfren  in  twice  the  i 
quantity  when  the  child  is  costive.  Anise  seeds  | 
are  said  even  to  increase  the  milk  of  nurses ;  and 
**  tfaej  do  indeed,"  says  Dr  Cullen,  **  come  off  un- 
changed in  it;  and  sometimes,  by  condiments  of 
this  kind  given  to  the  nurses,  I  have  seen  them  so 
ikr  conveyed  to  children  who  laboured  under  colics, 
as  to  obviate  entirely  these  complaints/'  Indeed 
it  is  a  fact  which  does  not  now  require  any  proof, 
that  the  milk  may  be  impregnated  with  medi- 
cinal qualities  by  medicines  administered  to  the 
nurse.  There  can  indeed  be  no  harm  in  the  nurse 
sprinkling  her  bread  and  butter  with  equal  parts 
of  sugar  and  powdered  anise  seeds  occasionally, 
as  in  this  way  they  form  a  pleasant  carminative, 
especially  to  those  troubled  with  Aktulency,  and 
doubtless  tend  to  stimulate  the  secretory  vessels, 
and  impart  a  carminative  property  to  the  milk. 
The  best  stimulus  which  a  nurse  can  in  general 
employ,  is  moderate  exercise,  and  a  plain  nourish- 
ing diet,  with  a  contented  mind,  avoiding  spirituous 
and  vinous  liquors. 

Anise  ieeds  have  long  been  employed  in  the 
same  form  as  tobacco,  by  smoking,  in  various  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  as  chronic  catarrh,  cough,  asthma, 
and  wbeexing.  They  are  frequently  ordered  in 
coni unction  with  stramonium,  and  in  other  cases, 
with  colts'  foot  leaves  or  flowers,  and  also  singly 
with  great  benefit,  especially  to  the  aged  and  those 
not  previously  habituated  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
They  tend  to  promote  expectoration,  and  relieve 
the  bronchial  tubes  of  mucus,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  both  a  safe  and  a  cheap  medi- 
cine. 

Those,  however,  labouring  under  affections  of 
the  chest,  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  quack  nos- 
trums so  industriously  advertised  as  balsams  and 
elixirs  of  anise  seeds,  and  other  pectoral  drugs,  are 
really  what  they  pretend  to  be,  for  they  are  only 
disguised  tinctures  of  opium,  more  or  leu  resembl- 
ing the  old  paregoric  eUxir  of  the  pharmacopeias ; 
and  whatever  temporary  relief  they  may  afford, 
seldom  fail  in  aggravating  the  disease. 

In  procuring  anise  seeds,  it  is  well  before  powder- 
ing them  to  examine  if  they  are  free  of  gravel, 
sonall  stones,  and  other  impurities.  The  essential 
oil  is  frequently  reduced ;  but  if  of  ordinary  strength, 
it  will  congeal  even  in  summer  in  a  cool  shady 
place.  There  is  an  old  and  excellent  formula, 
called  Compommd  Anue  Seed  Water,  which  is  pre- 
pared as  follows : 

AlliM>  SMd, 

AnfrBca  Stedi,  each  elfbt  ouncet. 

Proof  Sptrit. 

Water,  esdi  oii«  fmlkm. 

Draw  ofl;  by  dbtiltetioo,  om  gaUoo. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  cordial,  especially  when 
mixed  with  one  pint  of  simple  syrup  to  a  quart  of 
the  spirit.  The  angelica  seeds  greatly  improve  the 
flavour  of  the  anise ;  but  the  liquor  is  apt  to  turn 
out  milky  unless  very  carefully  distilled  or  rectified. 
APPLEBT ;  a  town  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, situated  near  the  river  Eden,  on  the  great 
nonh  road,  226  miles  distant  from  London.  It 
was  anciently  a  place  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  at  present,  for  old  foundations  have  been  dis- 
covered at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  to  which  the 
town  and  its  suburbs  extended;  and  a  township, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  is  still  called  the 
Burrals,  (Borough  Walls.)  The  town  now  con- 
sists of  one  broad  street,  intersected  at  right  angles 
by  thr^e  smaller,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill. 


and  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  CMlk»  andat  Ur 
other  by  the  church  of  St  Lawrence.  TW  ttt^ 
of  Bongate  stands  on  the  other  side  cf  the  niT. 
and  is  connected  with  the  town  by  aa  aarieat  iui# 
bridge  of  two  ardies.  The  town  is  velUffhiK 
and  the  supply  of  water  is  good.  It  is  imfslarlr 
built,  but  many  of  the  housea  arc  reapectaw 
The  town-hall  is  a  large  andcnt  buiUiag  »  lit 
principal  street.  The  andcnt  doislen,  ar  mat- 
ket-houses,  were  pulled  down  in  181 1,  aad  skaiA- 
some  Gothic  edifice,  aher  a  dcsica  by  Snvit. 
erected  in  their  stead.  The  shire-^aa,  tnttti  s, 
177 1|  adjoins  the  gaoU  which  baa  been  laldjstte. 
ed,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  tht  mrtt 
gaol  act.  The  castle  stands  on  a  steep  aad  nri'v 
wooded  eminence,  rising  frosn  the  rif«r.  Ii  * 
chiefly  of  early  Nonnan,  if  not  of  lM«a  an|:aL 
and  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Booan  forxttm, « 
which  only  a  small  portion,  called  Cnar'i  tawr. 
now  remains.  It  suffered  much  in  the  van  w^ 
Scothind,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Richsri  tt 
and  Henry  IV.  The  greaUr  part  of  it  vatntei 
by  Lord  Clifford,  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VL  TW 
earl  of  Thanet  is  now  proprietor  of  this  cbm. 
and  it  is  occupied  by  his  steward.  Fnaa  tmt  im- 
memorial, the  judges  travelling  the  novthcfa  ah 
cuit  have  resided  here,  and  been  entertaiafdaftik 
expense  of  the  proprietor.  Popniatioa  cf  tW  ts« 
in  1831.  1723. 

ABTESIAN  WELLS:  the  term  bcsteeW  si 
springs  of  water,  formed  by  peHbratisf  th*  iwtt 
with  boring-rods,  until  n  snblerrancaa  boidy  ef  «tf« 
be  reached,  whose  sources  are  higher  thaa  thf  iH 
where  the  operation  takes  place.  The  Art  vkrt 
water  makes  to  reach  its  own  levd  esossi  n  tt 
ascend  above  the  sorfiice,  and  thus  a  aapply  d  tin 
necessary  element  is  often  obtained  ia  diMnra 
otherwise  destitute.  The  term  is  4mni  £« 
ArtaU,  a  province  of  France,  where  wB*«f  n  <*■<» 
obtained  by  boring. 

The  question  as  to  whence  Artcsiaa  wsOi  d«iw 
their  supplies  is  one  of  the  most  tnterertiac  «*" 
nected  with  the  subject.  The  vnpoars  sf  lh»  * 
mosphere  form  one  ol  their  sources.  A  few  W«s 
after  heavy  rains,  the  minerv  o(  ComwaO  ebu"^ 
conuderable  augmentation  in  the  water  i^*iwM 
in  some  of  their  deepest  pita.  The  fmmm  m 
Nimes,  in  France,  throws  out,  when  levt^  i*^ 
280  gallons  per  minute ;  hat  if  heavy  rsia  Ui  v 
the  north-west,  although  at  a  distanct  •'•**  • 
eight  miles,  its  volume  is  increased  to  afnw*  « 
2000  gallons.  The  temperature,  han«tw,  n 
scarcely  changed  by  this  great  ndditieoal  f"«*7* 
thus  proving  that  it  passes  with  grrat  "*•**?  ^ 
channels  situated  very  deeply  below  the  mg^  ^ 

The  fountain  of  Vaiiduse,  likewise  «•  «*»  *?* 
of  France,  if  it  received  all  the  nia  »*"**" 
during  the  whole  year,  on  an  extent  sf  "Ig 
square  leagues,  would  not  obtain  a  sapfl;  *JjJ** 
to  the  yearly  isane  whidi  it  ponrs  (ofth.  ^"^ 
rises  from  its  subterranean  bed,  it  in  rt^yW—  • 
river ;  and  the  volume  of  its  waters  wWs  ^  * 
lowest  is  estimated  at  480  square  jards  ptrn*^ 
which  at  times  is  swelled  to  1494  stesrt  j«* 
Its  mean  volume  is  962  •qoare  yards.  Tta  "^ 
tain,  it  is  clear,  must  obtain  its  waters  frsii  «■• 
more  abundant  source  than  the  p<irohH»e<f"^ 
water  through  the  pores  and  fissorcs  of  w  ^^ 
Its  reservoirs,  also,  ninst  be  cmpaUe  efcs^*^* 
great  mass  of  fluid,  and  the  chaandi  by  V^ 
flows  must  be  large  enough  to  opaCaia  a 
ncan  river. 
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Tksc  ifterroirt  and  these  cbannela  are  created 
by  frictvct  in  great  areas  of  stratified  rock  occa- 
•ioMd  ly  Uie  action  of  a  mighty  power,  which,  at 
•one  period,  has  broken  them  in  various  directions. 
Is  sow  (SKi,  these  cavities  actually  withdraw  from 
the  tmhu  considerable  rivers.     The  Guadiana 
loiei  itdf  ia  a  flat  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
pnim:  od  when  a  Spaniard  hears  an  Englishman 
or  s  Fineschman  speaking  of  the  bridges  of  their 
respertire  countries,  he  will  tell  them  that  there  is 
one  ID  Eitremadura  on  which   100,000  cattle  can 
gnse.    The  Meuse  and  several  other  rivers  in 
Fnaoe  alco  disappear  in  the  same  manner ;  some 
bdof  rocked  m  by  apertures  in  their  bed,  situated 
St  mima  distances  along  the  course  of  the  stream, 
h  tk  Aiittrian  dominions,  the  river  Poick  pursues 
itt  rosrae  in  the  cavern  of  Adelsberg,  where  its 
nten  lose  themselves  and  re-appear  several  times. 
rUi  avem  has  been  penetrated  for  the  space  of 
teo  leagues  from  its  entrance,  at  which  point  a  lake 
pcKflts  itself  which  has  not  yet  been  crossed, 
flimboldt  mentions  a  cavern  in  South  America, 
•fcoat  twenty  .five  yards  high,  and  twenty-seven  of 
*wwity.«ght  broad,  which  the  traveller  can  pene- 
trit<  fat  (JOO  yards,  into  whose  recesses  are  rolled 
the  inters  of  a  stream  above  ten  yards  wide.    The 
frotto  of  Windborg,  in  Saxony,  is  also  a  remark- 
sbie  iBStmce  of  the  extent  of  the  earth's  internal 
enanittiHcatioos,  being  connected  with  the  cavern 
•f  Crofield,  fitwi  which  it  is  some  leagues  distant. 
The  Arteoan  fountain  at  Tours  recently  pre- 
dated tone  phenomena  proving  the  existence  of  an 
ittenrnfe  and  complete  line  of  subterranean  com- 
mimicatioB,    In  January,  1831,  the  vertical  tube  | 
by  which  the  waters  of  this  fountain  ascended  was 
rtortfued  a  little  more  than  four  yards,  on  which 
iti  vohune  was  immediately  augmented  a  third; 
M  this  sudden  increase  rendered  the  water  less 
^ar  than  nsoaL     During  many  hours  there  were 
^i^osght  to  the  surface,  from  a  depth  of  above  1 10 
ys'di^'virious  substances,  among  which  were  re- 
»fn»d  twigs  of   hawthorn,  several   inches    in 
i^V^  blackened  by  their  long  stay  in  the  water, 
-^■Ib  and  roots  of  marshy  plants, — and  seeds  of 
nriam  kinds,  in  a  state  which  showed  that  they 
hrf  bees  ia  the  water  since  the  harvest,  and,  con- 
^"IMiitly,  that  about  four  months  had  been  spent 
•  pcrmning  their  hidden   voyage.     Shells,  and 
mhr  depodts  which  a  saaall  river,  or  stream  of 
fr«*  water,  leaves   when  it  overflows  its  banks, 
vene  siso  brought  up  during  the  increased  action  of 
the  fecBtain,  proving  the  freedom  with  which  they 
cinriatcd  at  the  depths  below. 

Aa  instance  is  mentioned  by  M.  Arago  in  the 
^AaauBfc'  for  1835,  of  one  of  these  subterranean 
[J^  bwng  readied  by  some  workmen  who  were 
">fag  far  water  close  to  the  Barri^re  de  Fontaine- 
hfats,  at  Paris.  As  usual,  the  progress  of  the 
•«fc  was  slow,  but,  all  at  once,  the  boring-rod 
^(vadtd  nearly  eight  yards.  When  they  attempted 
^  v&hdraw  it,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  suspended 
^  s  btd^  of  water  whose  current  was  so  strong  as  \ 
^  iWiBua  the  instrument  to  oscillate  in  a  particular 
AeMtiaa.  | 

^  tenperatiire  of  Artesian  springs  is  invariably 
kil^laproportion  as  their  depth  increases.  The 
^«p8«  i  which  we  have  seen  any  statement  is 
<**«^KiHit,  and  is  about  540  yards  below  the  sur- 
^c*-  A  well  formed  near  Perpignan  produces  | 
kbool  46  |b1Umi«  per  minute ;  and  one  at  Tours  ' 
**oxb  aore  than  two  yards  above  the  surface,  and 
^ve*  M  giUoQS  per  minitte.  I 


In  France,  the  waters  of  Artesian  springs  are 
sometimes  made  the  moving  power  in  corn-mills. 
At  Fronts,  near  Aire,  the  waters  of  ten  Artesian 
springs  put  in  motion  the  wheels  of  a  large  mill, 
and  act  besides  upon  the  bellows  and  forge-hammer 
of  a  nail-manufactory.  At  Tours,  a  well  of  nearly 
150  yards  in  depth  pours  225  gallons  per  minute 
into  the  troughs  of  a  wheel  seven  yards  in  diameter, 
which  is  the  moving  power  of  an  extensive  silk- 
manufactory.  Besides  their  general  utility  in  irri- 
gations, and  for  purposes  of  domestic  comfort  and 
salubrity,  the  water  of  Artesian  springs  has  been 
specially  applied  with  advantage  for  other  useful 
objects.  The  workshops  of  M.  Bruckmarm,  in 
Wiirtemburg,  are  warmed  by  means  of  water  con- 
veyed in  pipes  from  an  Artesian  spring,  the  tem- 
perature of  whose  source  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  M.  Arago  also  states 
that  there  are  green-houses  whose  temperature  is 
kept  up  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  a  constant 
volume  of  Artesian  waters.  At  Erfurt,  they  are 
used  in  the  formation  of  artificial  beds  of  cress, 
which  produce  £12,000  a-year.  In  the  north  of 
France,  the  reservoirs  in  which  the  flax  is  steeped 
which  is  destined  to  be  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lace  and  the  finer  descriptions  of  linen,  are 
supplied  by  Artesian  springs,  whose  waters,  being 
remarkably  clear  and  of  an  equable  temperature, 
dissolve  the  vegetable  matter  with  the  least  injury 
to  the  most  valuable  properties  of  the  plant.  In 
fish-preserves  it  is  often  found  that  the  fish  are 
killeid  both  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the 
excessive  heats  of  summer;  but  this  effect  of  the 
inequality  of  the  seasons  has  been  prevented  at  the 
fish-ponds  of  Montmorency,  near  Paris,  by  furnish- 
ing them  abundantly  with  Artesian  waters. 

ASPHALTE;  a  species  of  pitchy  or  bituminous 
stone,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  much  used  as  a 
cement  in  building  (see  the  article  Bitumen  in  the 
body  of  the  work\  and  which,  of  late  years,  has 
been  recommendea  to  public  notice,  as  excellently 
adapted  for  covering  floors,  roofs,  for  flagging,  and 
for  various  other  useful  purposes.  Of  its  modem 
revivication,  we  have  the  following  account  in 
Chambers'  Journal. 

On  examining  the  valley  of  Travers,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Neufchatel,  about  the  year 
1712,  ah  ingenious,  learned,  and  speculative  Greek, 
named  Eirinis,  discovered  a  fine  bed  of  asphaltic 
rock,  and,  probably  from  some  recollections  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  knowledge  of  antiquity,  be- 
gan to  noake  experiments  upon  the  value  of  the 
rock  for  cementing  purposes.  He  describes  this 
rock,  or  asphalte,  as  he  called  it,  to  be  **  composed 
of  a  mineral  substance,  gelatinous  and  calorous, 
more  clammy  and  glutinous  than  pitch ;  not  porous, 
but  very  solid,  as  its  weight  indicates ;  and  so  re- 
pelling the  influence  alike  of  air,  cold,  and  water, 
that  neither  can  penetrate  it ;  it  is  better  adapted 
than  any  other  substance  to  cement  and  bind  build- 
ings and  structures  of  every  kind ;  preserving  the 
timber  from  the  dry  rot,  from  worms,  and  the 
ravages  of  time  ;  so  much  so,  that  exposure  to  the 
most  inclement  extremes  of  weather  only  renders 
it  the  firmer  and  the  more  enduring."  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  Eirinis  of  his  asphaltic  cement ; 
and  he  also  states  that  its  efficacy  and  durability 
were  tried  and  proved  on  many  buildings  in  France, 
Neufchatel,  and  Switzerland.  **  Nothing  (says  he) 
can  be  easier  than  the  composition  of  this  cement, 
and  he  gives  directions  for  melting  it  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  mine,  and  stirring  it  when  melted,  mixing 
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with  it  at  the  nme  time  ten  per  cent,  of  pitch  ; 
ftfler  which  it  is  to  be  spread  on  the  stone  or 
wood  to  be  coated,  previously  heated  to  a  slight 
degree. 

Such  was  the  first  attempt  made,  in  modem 
times,  to  turn  the  natural  production  called  as- 
pbalte  to  serTice  in  building.  Eirinis  was  not 
supported  properly,  however,  and  the  Val  de  Tra- 
vers  mines,  though  occasionally  wrought  by  suc- 
ceeding speculators,  have  only  fallen  into  compe- 
tent bands  within  a  very  recent  period.  Count  de 
Sassenay,  who  had  acquired  the  requisite  experi- 
ence by  his  having  been  for  six  years  the  proprietor 
and  manager  of  the  Seyssel  mines,  became,  in  the 
beginning  of  1838,  the  proprietor  of  those  of  the 
Valley  of  Travert  in  NeufchateL  The  Seyssel 
mines,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  also  asphaltic,  and 
had  been  wrought  for  a  number  of  years.  But, 
on  examination,  Count  de  Sassenay  found  the 
Neufchatel  mines  to  contain  a  finer-grained  rock, 
and  with  two  per  cent,  more  of  bitumen  in  it, 
than  the  Seyssel  mines.  Up  was  therefore  led  to 
become  the  purchaser  of  the  former,  and  has  esta- 
blished a  company  at  Neufchatel,  with  a  capital  of 
forty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  working  of  as- 
phalte,  and  for  its  sale  in  the  various  countries 
around. 

Count  de  Sassenay  states,  in  the  Introduction 
to  a  little  pamphlet  which  supplies  us  with  these 
particulars,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  mineral 
matter  which  go  by  the  name  of  asphalte,  though 
erroneously  so.  The  first  is  an  earthy  concretion 
of  gritty,  loose  texture,  to  which  the  count  gives 
the  name  of  bitMmimotu  wu>la$$e,  and  which  he  as- 
cribes to  the  latest  or  tertiary  formation  of  rocks. 
The  other  substance  is  the  true  asphalte,  which  is 
solid,  of  the  colour  of  soot,  and  is  an  admixture  of 
bitumen  with  calcareous  or  limestone  rock  of  the 
Jura  formation,  which  belongs  to  the  secondary 
era.  The  bitumen  is  here  completely  combined  or 
amalgamated  with  the  calcareous  material,  and  this 
union  is  productive  of  a  new  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, which  ahne  U  the  true  a$pkaUic  cement, 
or  asphalte.  Bituminous  molasse  is  a  mineral 
substance  comparatively  abundant  on  the  continent, 
and  has  been  wrought  in  several  places  with  the 
view  of  making  the  same  cement,  but  has  not  un- 
dergone  that  natural  admixture  with  caTcareous 
matter  which  constitutes  the  true  asphalte,  and 
hence  such  views  have  not  been  realised.  This  is 
not  only  stated  by  Count  de  Sassenay,  but  by  M. 
Roset,  M.  H.  Foumel  (a  noted  engineer),  and 
other  observers.  **  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  to  imitate  the  cement  we  have  mentioned 
(that  of  Seyssel);  but  in  these  operations  the 
want  of  the  calcareous  matter  has  been  attempted 
to  be  supplied  by  substances,  which,  absorbing  the 
bitumen,  produce  a  composition  which  cannot  re- 
sist the  influence  of  heat  or  cold,  but  is  melted  by 
the  sun  and  cracked  by  the  froat.**  The  Val  de 
Travers,  where  are  found  the  finest  kinds,  as  has 
been  said,  of  this  natural  production,  formed  in  all 
probability  under  strong  volcanic  action,  leads  into 
the  Lake  of  Neufchatel.  Half  way  up  the  moun- 
tain-sides, the  asphaltic  works  are  carried  on. 
••  The  operations,"  says  M.  Foumel,  •*  are  very 
simple,  and  consist  merely  in  blasting  the  rock. 
I'he  cavities  for  the  powder  are  perforated  by 
wimbles  of  about  thirty.nine  inches  in  length,  one 
of  which  a  man  can  work  as  he  would  a  carpen-  ^ 
ter's  auger.  This  manner  of  boring  appears  to  be  ! 
applicable    only   to  the    asphaltic  stone.       The 


labourers  can  work  better  in  winier  tksa  b  «a* 
mer ;  because  the  rock  being  harder  sad  aart  n^ 
densed  in  cold  weather,  the  powder  hat  aisrtfirr* 
and  the  blasting  is  more  extensive."  TW  rati  • 
in  blocks  or  irregular  masses,  not  ia  ttnU,  »i 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  mmn^A* 
is  of  asphalte.  The  manner  of  prepsrlaK  tW  rwt 
for  cementing  purposes  is  this.  **  Ntart^^low^tfn 
(weight)  of  the  asphaltic  stone,  pmbtrmd,  «i 
mixed  with  six  parts  of  bitumen,  aad  mtiiti  Un 
in  large  boilers ;  and  the  mass  is  thca  dowc^  rf 
and  formed  into  rectangular  cakes,  wkidi  sn  md 
as  the  asphaltic  cement.**  It  is  easily  rv-«r1*jtk 
and  instead  of  losing,  gains  quality  b;  the  ft^ 
tion  of  the  process.  Of  late,  however,  ih«  fw 
has  been  adopted  of  sending  the  stoat  ttattf  ts  uv 
place  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  then  mltn 
and  mixing  it  with  the  tar  imoscdiately  bc^  « 
This  saves  one  melting.  The  way  of  mmt  >*  *"■ 
quires  little  explanatum.  When  aMkcd.  tk  y 
ment  is  merely  spread  over  the  desired  parts^* 
and  in  such  thickness  as  circoastsaees  aaf  '*• 
quire.  In  the  coating  of  places  to  he  tJvMn 
much,  sueh  as  footways,  terrmces.  slshs,  fcc. «  * 
customary  to  mix  fine  river  sand  with  it,  *Wi 
gives  it  more  stability,  and  a  degree  d  is^^s 
that  is  not  unnecessary. 

We   have  now  to  ask  if  the  aspbahk  awm 
has  been  extensively  tried,  and  with  vhsi  «« 
Count  de  Sassenay,  when  prc»prietor  of  the  Srtw 
mines,  obtained  permission  to  use  the  mm^  "> 
the  fortifications  of  Vincennes,  Doaay,  Gttm^'» 
and  Besan^on.     The  minister  of  war  wis  MSiArt 
by  tbe  experiment  that  it  would  be  highly  atfi»> 
tageous  to  have  the  roofs,  fioors,  4c.  sf  hrm%- 
rooms  coated,  both  on   tbe   score  of  eWatlrN* 
(inasmuch  as  the  cementing  wraa  easily  ■■*'!  * 
and  on  account  of  the  protectioa  agsmst  4bp9  ' 
forded  by  it.     It  was  also  found  that  nft»«drjr* 
disappeared  where  the  cement  was  bad  davs    t^ 
these  fiscts  being  ascertained,  tbe  Frewch  ■ofttir* 
war  contracted  for  the  use  of  asphalte  ia  tW  » 
rious  buildings  over  which  be  had  roatraL    TW 
extensive   commissariat  magasines  at  Be*t7.  ^ 
those  which  supply  the  gamsoa  of  Pam.tkt'sA 
ceilings,  and  floors  of  the  detached  favti  at  L*^ 
the  arsenal  at  Douay.  the  new  barrarks  st  Pm^' 
those  at  Mont  Louis  and  other  ptaees,  wm  iK 
supplied  writh  asphalrie  coatino*  ia  t  *  ' 
part.     Asphalte  was  also  snbstitatcJ  f«r  the  tf^ 
pavement  in  some  of  the  cavalry  hanw^    TW 
unwearability  of  the  material  nadnri  Aew  i> 
periments  most  satisfrctory.     [A  stairtaai     ^^ 
writh  the  cement  by  Eirinis  wore  thaa  a 
years  ago,  still  remains,  and  m  aBmatked. 
contemporary  eiomf  stairs  in  the  mtmm  hm^ 
hollowed  out  by  foot-marks.]     TW  mu 
the  Blarine  and  of  tbe  Interior  ta  Fraaer 
the  example  of  the  War  Minister,  and  rai 
convict-prisons  and  other  edifices  whh  the 
and  with  equal  satisfactioo. 

These  things  paned  very  recesrtly— aahssyeitf 
indeed,  to  the  year  1893 — whca  Cowaft  dt  ' 
nay  became  proprietor  of  the  Seysael  mamr\ 
which  the  asphaltic  cement  was  tnuiaied  i» 
purposes  mentioned.     It  was  not  ti0  ISSSthslvl 
experiment  wras  made   upon  the  wsr  «/  a^ 
for  flagging  thoroughfares.     At  that  time  tW 
way  of  the  Pont  Royal  was  coated  with  the  H 
ment,  and  its  durability,  aadcr  the  tread  ei  tl 
thousand  people  daily,  has  a»ply  jastifiedthef 
Since  that  tiose,  the  footway  of  the  hri^  ^^ 
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Cteonrl,  the  fbotwaj  by  tbe  railings  of  the  Tuil- 

leiMii  other  footways,  and  the  basin  of  the  foun- 

taa  ia  tSchetieu  Street,  have  been  coated  with  the 

Hphdtit  cement,  and  it  has  been  found  to  stand 

«|odh  well  the   **  sninmer's  ^heat  and  winter's 

mtm.    The  Belgians  have  begun  also  to  use  the 

trtide  otensiTely  in  public  works.     In  several 

ftrtt  of  London,  portions  of  the  street  for  foot 

lasKBgen  have  also  been  laid  with  asphaltum,  by 

viy  sf  fxperiment,  and  on  a  late  inspection  by  us, 

it  Heswd  to  answer  all  the  purpose  of  flag-stones. 

TarifM  srtifietal  cements,  in  imitation  of  the  na- 

tvfii  iiphaltic,   have    been    brought  before  the 

ptkGe,  but,  on  trial,  they  have  been  found  to  crack 

IS  winter  and  to  melt  in  summer — in  short,  to  be 

totslly  inefBdent  in   comparison.     The   asphaltic 

eemeot  has  been  used  with  success  in  joining  stone 

to  stone,  or  metal  to  stone.     As  for  its  use  in  the 

ctttlking  of  vessels,  we  are  not  aware  what  has 

Wen  the  result  of  recent  experiments  on  this  point. 

7he  isdoration   which  forms  its  chief  value  in 

cmGag  pavements  and  such  places,  might  be  in- 

iurioos  in  tbe  case  of  vessels,  but  an  additional 

pfopertion  of  tar  to  the  cement  would  probably 

aand  this  6uilt,  and  render  it  useful  there  also. 

ASSASSINS.  This  term,  applied  in  Europe  to 
a  seeret  murderer,  had  its  origin  in  the  name  of  a 
cdehrtted  Mahommedan  sect,  who  long  devastated 
the  cast.  Under  the  head  Ithmaelites  (another  of 
their  Btaes)  we  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
MCt,  hot  we  propose  to  enter  here  somewhat  more 
largely  idto  the  subject,  following  the  work  of  Bl 
Joseph  roQ  Hammer,  a  German  author,  who,  from 
ioarees  porely  oriental,  has  thrown  much  interest- 
ing l^t  upon  it.  Sec  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 
roLL 

In  the  stormy  period  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Xohammed,  numerous  sects  sprang  up  among  the 
heSevcrs  of  Islamisra.  One  of  these,  the  Mazdekee, 
profeised  universal  freedom  and  equality,  the  indif- 
of  human  actions,  and  the  community  of 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  numbered 
J  its  adherents  Cobad  king  of  Persia.  Tbe 
hapnidence  of  this  monarch  cost  him  his  crown, 
sad  htt  son  Noosherwan,  convinced  of  the  perni- 
aows  influence  of  the  sect,  endeavoured  to  eradi- 
cate it  with  fire  and  sword.  In  this  attempt  be  did 
aot  completely  succeed,  and  the  immoral  opinions 
ontinocMl  to  exist  in  secret,  until  an  opportunity 
•Sered,  when  they  were  again  publicly  promul- 
fated,  and  Perna  became  the  scene  of  blood  and 
devastation. 

At  this  period  there  lived  at  Ahras,  in  the  south 
•f  Perna.  a  man  named  Abdallah,  who  had  been 
:  in  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  religion  and 


Mi^  of  Persia,  and  whose  national  animosity  in- 
metA  him  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  faith 
Mi  the  empire  of  the  victorious  Arabs.  The  only 
Wfk  to  ultimate  success,  he  saw,  wa^  to  undermine 
tl^  by  secret  means ;  and  to  effect  his  purpose,  he 
WfJoyed  bis  design  in  the  veil  of  mystery,  and  in 
Mirion  of  the  schools  of  India  and  Pythagoras, 
^■■uucated  gradually  his  doctrines  to  his  disci- 
tflL  These  consisted  of  a  denial  of  all  religion, 
!  bdlef  that  all  actions  are  indifferent,  and 
er  here  nor  hereafter  will  they  be  rewarded 
With  the  greatest  zeal,  by  means  of 
J  he  disseminated  bis  opinions,  and  aug- 
.  Ilhe  number  of  his  disciples,  until  at  length 
•^Mflf  ftcm  WBS  placed  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
aatf  ll^arw  system  was  established  in  Africa.  But 
It  «ilBiplated  fiirther  tnorophs,  and  its  mission- 


aries overflowed  Asia,  in  the  hope  of  overturning 
the  throne  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Lodges  of 
men  and  women  were  formed  in  different  places, 
and  the  principles  of  the  sect  were  taught  in  regular 
succession,  according  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
members,  or  the  confidence  placed  in  their  discre- 
tion. To  believe  nothing,  and  to  dare  every  thing, 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  doctrine. 

One  of  tbe  converts  to  this  system  was  Hassan 
ben  Sabah,  who  founded,  some  years  after,  the 
society  which,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  filled 
Asia  with  terror  and  dismay.  Hassan  was  one  of 
those  characters  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
the  world,  as  if  sent  to  operate  some  mighty  change 
in  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Endued  with  mental 
powers  of  the  first  order,  conscious  of  his  own  su- 
periority, filled  with  (he  most  immoderate  ambition, 
and  possessed  of  the  courage,  patience,  and  fore- 
sight requisite  for  tbe  accomplishment  of  his  deep- 
laid  schemes,  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  whose 
orthodoxy  was  suspected,  to  Nishaboor,  to  be  edu- 
cated by  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  tbe  East ; 
and  there  be  formed  an  acquaintance  with  several 
noble  youths,  who  afterwards  raised  themselves  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.  Even  at  this 
early  period,  tbe  ambitious  mind  of  Hassan,  and 
his  sanguine  expectations  of  future  advancement 
and  dignity,  displayed  themselves,  and  he  was  not 
long  of  seeing  them  realised.  He  was  taken  notice 
of  by  tbe  Sultan  Melek  Shah,  and  was  soon  after 
made  his  principal  confidant.  By  one  of  those  in- 
trigues common  in  courts,  he  was,  however,  in  a 
short  time  deprived  of  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
and  was  dismissed  with  disgrace.  Burning  with 
rage  and  disappointment,  he  retired  to  Rei,  and 
thence  to  Ispahan,  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  he 
proceeded  to  Egypt,  to  join  tbe  grand  lodge  of  the 
Ismaelites,  a  name  which  the  secret  society  had 
assumed,  and  of  which  society  he  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  member. 

Hassan,  whose  fame  had  preceded  him,  was  re- 
ceived in  Egypt  with  the  highest  honours ;  but  soon 
after,  happening  to  take  an  active  part  in  a  dispute 
relative  to  the  succession,  his  enemies  prevailed 
against  him,  and  he  was  sent  into  banishment.  He 
disembarked  in  Syria,  and  spent  several  years  in 
travelling  in  the  different  nations  of  the  East, 
zealously  spreading  bis  doctrines,  and  acquiring  pro- 
selytes. His  ambition  now  was  to  possess  dominion 
as  well  as  power,  and  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  castle 
of  Alamoot  (the  vulture*s  nest),  a  lofty  and  im- 
pregnable fortress  in  the  district  of  Roodbar,  to  the 
north  of  Kasveen.  This  he  gained  partly  by  force, 
and  partly  by  stratagem.  So  soon  as  he  got  pos- 
session of  this  bill-fort,  Hassan  changed  his  plans, 
and  instead  of  publicly  treating  all  religious  belief 
as  the  effect  of  a  disordered  imagination,  he  deter- 
mined to  nudntain  among  his  followers  the  religious 
^scipline  of  Islamisro  in  all  ita  rigour.  The  most 
•  minute  observance  of  the  most  trivial  ordinances 
was  exacted  from  those  who,  generally  unknown 
to  themselves,  were  leagued  for  its  destruction ;  and 
the  veil  of  mystery  behind  which  few  were  per- 
mitted to  enter,  shrouded  the  secret  doctrine  from 
the  eyes  of  tbe  major  part  of  the  Society. 

Tbe  Ismaelite  doctrine  had  hitherto  been  dissemi- 
nated by  missionaries  and  companions  alone;  a 
third  class  was  required,  which,  ignorant  of  the 
secret  doctrine,  would  blindly  obey  the  orders  of 
their  superiors.     This  class  was  named  Fedavee,  or 

I  the    Devoted.      The    members  were  clothed  in 
white,  with  red  bonnets  or  girdles,  and  were  armed 
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with  diggers.  Tbete  were  tbe  men,  wbo,  recklete 
of  their  \ivt%,  executed  the  bloody  nuuidBtet  of  the 
Sheikh^l-Jebel,  the  title  aHamed  by  Hassen.  Ai 
a  proof  of  tbe  fanaticism  which  Hassan  contrived 
to  indtil  into  his  followers,  we  give  the  following 
instance.  In  tbe  year  1126,  Hasim-ed-devlit  Absou- 
car,  tbe  brave  prince  of  Mosul,  was,  as  he  entered 
the  mosque,  attacked  by  eight  assassins  disguised 
as  dervises ;  he  killed  three,  and  the  rest,  with  tbe 
exception  of  one  young  man,  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  people ;  but  tbe  prince  bad  received  his  death- 
wound.  When  the  news  spread  that  Hasim  bad 
fallen  by  tbe  daggers  of  the  assassins,  tbe  mother 
of  the  youth,  who  had  escaped,  painted  and  adorned 
herself,  rejoicing  that  her  son  bad  been  found  worthy 
to  offer  up  his  life  to  the  good  cause  ;  but  when  he 
returned  the  only  survivor,  she  cut  off  her  hair 
and  blackened  ber  face,  through  grief  that  he  had 
not  shared  tbe  glorious  death  of  martyrdom. 

A  display  of  the  means  by  which  the  chief  of 
the  Assassins  succeeded  in  infusing  this  spirit  of 
unbounded  faith  and  devotion  into  his  followers, 
forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  Those  who  reflect  on  the  follies  of 
the  disciples  of  the  various  fanatics  and  impostors 
who  have  deceived  mankind,  will  not  be  surprised 
at  tbe  blind  devotion  of  the  Fedavee.  Even  in 
our  own  days,  the  chief  of  tbe  Wahabees  could 
persuade  his  followers  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
dispose  of  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.*  It  is 
not  undeserving  of  remark,  that  the  two  powers 
which  Mraged  war  simultaneously  upon  Islamism, 
were  both  stimulated,  by  their  spiritual  heads,  with 
the  same  prospects  of  reward.  Those  who  fell  in 
the  crusades  were  pronounced  by  the  Pope  to  be 
martyrs,  and  entitled  to  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  to  the  Fedavee  who  fell  in  executing  the  man- 
dates of  bis  superior,  the  gates  of  panidise  were 
thrown  open,  and  he  entered  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  ivory  palace,  the  robe  of  silk,  and  tbe  black- 
eyed  bouries.  This,  it  u  said  by  Marco  Polo,  was 
no  ideal  reward.  At  Ahunoot  and  Masiat  in  Syria 
were  the  most  delightful  gardens,  into  which  tbe 
young  novice  was,  while  in  a  state  of  stupe&ction, 
tbe  result  of  some  narcotic,  introduced ;  and  there, 
amid  a  succession  of  pleasures,  presented  with  a 
foretaste  of  the  joys  of  a  Mahometan  paradise. 
Ever  after,  the  rapturous  vision  possessed  the  im- 
agination of  tbe  deluded  enthusiast,  and  he  panted 
for  tbe  hour  when  death,  received  in  obeying  the 
commands  of  bis  superior,  should  dismiss  Imn  to 
the  bowers  of  tbe  celestial  paradise. 

Here  we  have  the  true  origin,  according  to  De 
Sacy,  of  tbe  term  Assassin.  Hyde  derived  it  from 
Hassa,  to  kill ;  others  from  the  Jewish  Essenes ; 
the  prevailing  derivation,  which  is  also  adopted  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  is  from  Hassan,  the  first  chief; 
Lemoine  was  nearer  the  truth  when  be  derived  it 
from  a  word  signifying  herbage,  and  consequently 
^rden  ;  but,  according  to  De  Sacy,  whose  opinion . 
IS  adopted  by  Von  Hammer,  tbe  true  root  is  has- 
hish, which  signifies  tbe  bangue,  or  opiate  of  hemp 
leaves ;  and  that  the  Assassins  obtained  their  appel- 
lation from  the  use  they  made  of  tbe  opiate  pre- 
pared from  that  plant.  ' 

The  power  of  the  order  now  began  to  be  exbibit- 

*  A  foHown-  of  the  nodmi  Wnhnht^.  who,  a  ffw  ymn  11470, 
■tflhb«Hl  Ml  Arabiui  rhlrf,  new  BftMom,  not  only  rrfn«si  to 
MTf*  htt  hr«>,  but  anstoumljr  roart«d  dMtth,  frannnr  in  hb  hand 
iijwper  which  h*  ^«*«'m«l  to  pria*  fiu*  h^yond  hit  exWtrac«. 
Thb  «rhra  f  xuntnf*d  proriKl  to  br  an  orHrr  from  th<»  Wahab<*« 
f hU>f.  for  an  «n<«rald  palace,  and  a  nnmbcr  of  bmutJfhl  ff^male 
•larf*.  to  be  fit «o  him  In  the  dali^ ht/ul  rcgloiM  of  eUrnal  bUu. 


ed.  By  force  or  by  treadwry.  tW 
forts  of  Persia  in  suocessioa  fell  brto  tb«ir  haitfs 
A  bloody  period  ensued ;  the  doctors  of  tW  la*  cs. 
communicated  the  adherents  of  HaaHB«  mm4  iW 
Sultan  Melek  Shah  gave  orders  to  his  fftnk  to 
reduce  their  fortreim ;  tbe  daggers  of  tht  hm^mm 
were  opposed  to  the  swords  of  the  orcbod«a,  mi 
the  first  victim  to  Hassan's  revenge  was  tW  ci*> 
panion  of  bis  youth,  tbe  great  and  good  HiaaBw 
mulk,  the  prime  minister  of  the  sultan,  w^  in. 
by  the  dagger  of  a  Fedavee.  His 
followed  by  that  of  his  sovereign,  who 
denly  carried  off,  not  without  strong 
poison. 

At  tbe  period  of  the  cmsades,  the  Ai 
peared  in  Syria,  and,  by  means  of  Rjswan, , 
Aleppo,  acquired  fortresses  in  that  coantJ7.  la  Stn^ 
as  in  Persia,  they  were  persecuted  sad  wmmm^ni, 
and  there,  also,  tbe  dagger  amply  avenged  xhmm  «W 
fell  by  the  sword.  After  a  protracted  eoMnt  a 
Persia,  a  dagger  was  one  monungfoand  stack  b  'Sv 
ground  by  an  unknown  band,  at  the  head  «f  lt« 
Sultan  Sanjer.  This  reminded  him  of  eamtmmi 
enmity,  and  induced  him  to  seek  for  peace  A 
treaty  was  in  consequence  entered  into  betwaeatte 
Sultan  and  the  sheikh  of  AUusoot.  The  Umm^jtn 
agreed  on  their  part  to  add  no  laorc  to  the 
of  their  forts,  to  purchase  no  arms  or 
chines,  and  to  make  no  more  proselytes^  mad  tm 
Sultan  released  them  from  certain  taxn,  aail  mmn- 
ed  them  a  portion  of  his  revenoc  as  as  aaaai 
pension. 

After  a  reign  of  tbirty-five  years,  Haana  W« 
Sabab  saw  his  power  extended  over  a  great  partia 
of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Thnv  graad  mmtm^ 
aries  presided  over  the  three  proviaers  of  Itta^ 
Cubistan,  and  Syria,  while,  firoa  his  ckMafce-  tf 
Alamoot  (which  apartment  he  left  bat  twic»  dar^ 
his  long  reign),  Hassan  directed  the  oprfraii— ■  «f 
his  followers,  and  employed  bu  letsarv 
drawing  up  rules  and  regulations  §or  the 
ment  of  tbe  order.  He  died  at  a 
age,  leaving  no  children,  for  he  had  pre' 
both  his  sons  to  death,  tbe  one  for  the 
murder,  and  tbe  other  for  trespassiog 
precept  of  tbe  Koran.  When  be  fell  the 
of  death,  he  summoned  his  two 
Keab  Buzoorg  and  Abou  Ali,  before  hiat,  aad  s^ 
pointed  them  bis  successors ;  Buxoorg  fa  faiu  the 
dvil  and  military,  and  Ali  tbe  spiriiaal  adUaa  «l 
the  order. 

Buxoorg  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  fov^sr  af 
the  order.     Hostilities  were  renewed  hHwtsa  h-a 
and  tbe  Sultan,  and  Alamoot  fell  Isr  a  taae  ir** 
tbe  hands  of  the  enemy.     But  the  paver  «f  thm 
order  had  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  aasAy 
thrown,  and  it  soon  recovered  from  its 
In  Syria,  too,  though  violently  opposed^  tt 
its  influence,  and  it  was  thus  sitiatcd  *W« 
crusaders  first  came  in  contact  with  its 
Their  first  approaches  were  of  a  Cnradly 
for  we  find  that  Aboul  Wefii*  the  UmmliU  <a*Mj  | 
Prior,  as  we  may  call  him,  and  at  the  mbw  umw  | 
chief  judge  of  Damascus,  entered  intoatnala  w>*h 
Baldwin  the  Second,  king  of  Jerasaka,  ta  ^vbwr  | 
Damascus  into  his  hands,  on  loaditiaa  af  rvrate. 
ing  the  city  of  Tyre  as  his  reward.    The  «afevv«  ' 
prise,  however,  failed  ;  the  governor  get  tsavly  s^ 
formation  of  the  plot ;  the  vixier.  the  grrat 
and  protector  of  the  Aasissias,  was  pat  to 
and  an  indiscriminate  mstsaiie  of  the  ~ 
took  olace,  in  which  6000  fell 
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BosMff  depirted  from  the  maxinic  of  tbe  founder, 
^  appoiBtini^  his  son  Mohammed  as  bis  successor. 
Hemswnkaiid  ioeflident  prince,  hut  his  son 
tftd  ueeeMor,  Hassan  the  Second,  was  of  a  more 
cntcrpnsiig  character.     His  vanity   induced  him, 
eontrvT  to  tbe  prudent  counseU  of  the  founder,  to 
act  kiMel/  up  as  a  teacher  and  illuminator,  and  by 
kitfooSfk  disclosares  of  the  mysteries  of  his  sect, 
bf  jtfdfied  the  curses  of  the  people,  the  excoui- 
nooiiBtionf  of  the  church,  and  the  persecution  of 
tbe  onler  by  tbe  surrounding  sovereigns.     He  was, 
tfiter  1  ihort  reign,  murdered  by  bis  brothef-in-law 
ud  bit  Mm  Mohammed,  who  succeeded  him.    This 
pruoeritmlled  bis  father  in  knowledge,  and  in  the 
opes  durcgtrd  of  all  religion  and  morality.     At 
tbk  period,  when  the  brave  Saladin  and  the  cru- 
■den  maintained  a  bloody  war  in  Palestine,  the 
grui  prior  of  the  Assassins  was  Sinan,  one  of  those 
pmooagcs  who  hare  at  rarious  times  in  the  East 
fiised,  by  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  austerity 
lad  defotion  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  credulous  multi- 
tude, tbe  reputation  of  divinity.     He  gave  himself 
oat  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  deity ;  wore  no 
ckitbisf  bot  sackcloth ;  Mras  never  seen  to  eat,  drink, 
or  tktp;  and,  firom  sunrise  to  sunset,  preached  from 
tbe  top  of  a  lofty  rock  to  the  assembled  multitude, 
vbo  listened  to  him  as  to  a  god.     Notwithstanding 
tbe  risk  be  ran,  on  one  occasion,  of  being  murdered 
brbis  followers,  who  discovered  him  to  be  only 
a  nere  mortal,   he    retained   his   influence    over 
tbem  daring  his  life,  and  at  present  his  writings 
sre  held  io  high    veneration  by  the   remnant  of 
tbe  lect  which  still  lingers  in  the  mountains  of 
S/rie. 

SuttB  bid  read  the  books  of  the  Christians,  and 
vbrtherfrom  conviction,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
(torn  s  wish  for  peace  and  exemption  from  tribute, 
^  lent  an  ambassador  to  Almeric,  king  of  Jeru- 
nieo,  odiJHng,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of 
b»  people,  to  submit  to  baptism,  if  the  Templars, 
tbcir  near  neighbours,  would  remit  the  annual  tri- 
bitte  of  2000  ducats  which  they  hod  imposed  on 
tbrm,  ind  live  together  in  future  in  peace  and 
•wty.  Tbe  king  received  the  embassy  with  joy, 
^iT«ed  to  all  th<$  conditions,  offered  to  reimburse 
^  Templars  from  his  own  coffers,  and,  after  hav. 
^  detained  the  envoy  and  his  suite  some  days, 
^ttussed  tbem  with  guides  and  an  escort  to  their 
*vn  frontiers.  But  as  they  approached  their  castles, 
^kHer  of  Dumesnil,  who,  ¥rith  a  body  of  Tem- 
f^  bad  kin  io  ambush,  assaulted  them,  and  in 
ibe  fray  amrdered  the  ambassador.  Almeric,  in- 
w»ed  at  this  treacherous  and  cruel  action,  assem- 
^  the  princes  of  the  crusade,  and,  by  their 
^riee,  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  grand 
Bvter,  Odo  de  St  Amande.  The  haughty  priest 
^Te  sa  evasive  answer,  which  so  enraged  the  king, 
^  be  ordered  the  murderer  to  be  dragged  from 
^  bifaitation  of  the  Templars,  and  thrown  into  a 
P^iNn  b  Tyre.  The  perfidious  grand  master  was 
^i"*elf  toon  after  made  a  prisoner  by  Saladin,  and 
*  the  sme  year  perished  imlamented  in  a  dungeon, 
^taerie  had  no  diflleulty  in  exoilpatlng  himself  in 
we  spiaioa  of  Sinan ;  but  all  hopes  of  the  conver- 
y<f  the  Asnssins  were  now  at  an  end,  and  the 
yg»  tfWr  a  truce  of  forty-two  years,  was  again 
"■'hbed  against  tbe  crusaders. 

^*OBt  iUustrious  victim  was  Conrad,  marquis 
jf^mul  Montferrat,  the  guilt  of  whose  death, 
**«ie«al  and  ocddentil  writers  agree  in  as- 
^^tathegaUaat  Richard  Conirde  Lion.  Con- 
^  vn  tttadted  and  murdered  in  the  market- 


place of  Tyre,  by  two  of  the  Assassins.  The  king 
of  England  was  known  to  be  his  enemy,  and  a£ 
bericus  Trium  Fontium  says  expressly  that  the 
murderers  were  hired  by  him.  Bohadin,  the  Arabic 
historian,  thus  writes: — **  The  marquis  went  to 
visit  the  bishop  of  Tyre.  As  he  was  going  out, 
be  was  attacked  by  two  Assassins,  who  slew  him 
with  their  daggers.  When  taken  and  stretched  on 
the  rack,  they  confessed  that  they  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  king  of  England.  They  died  under 
the  torture."  He  also  observes,  that  nothing  could 
be  settled  with  Richard,  **  because  he  always  broke 
off  what  he  had  arranged,  by  continually  retracting 
what  he  had  said.  May  God  curse  him  T  Coeur  de 
Lion,  however  much  his  countrymen  may  have  wish- 
ed to  make  him  appear  so,  cannot  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
be  declared  innocent  of  the  murder  of  the  marquis. 
We  shall  not,  however,  insist  upon  this  point, 
which  has  proved  a  subject  of  no  little  dispute, 
but  only  revert  to  the  curious  circumstance,  that 
we  should  be  beholden  to  an  Arabic  author  for  the 
knowledge  of  certain  points  in  the  character  of  a 
king  of  England. 

The  reign  of  Jellal-ed-deen,  who  succeeded  his 
father. Mohammed,  was  a  period  of  repose  for  Asia. 
He  directed  all  his  efforts  to  restore  religion  and 
piety ;' sent  circular  letters  for  this  purpose  to  the 
caliph  and  sultan,  and  other  princes ;  was  dignified 
by  the  doctors  of  the  law,  who  were  convinced  of 
his  sincerity,  with  the  appelUtion  of  New  Mussul- 
man, and  obtained  from  the  caliph  tbe  title  of 
Prince,  which  had  never  been  granted  to  any  of 
his  predecessors.  His  harem  made  the  great  pil- 
grimage  to  Mecca,  and  the  caliph  gave  precedence 
to  his  banners  over  those  of  many  other  princes. 
But  his  reign  was  too  short  to  be  productive  of 
much  benefit  to  mankind,  aud  on  his  death,  occa- 
sioned by  poison,  the  dagger  was  again  unsheathed 
by  his  kindred,  at  the  command  of  his  son,  AU-ed- 
deen,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  murder 
of  the  prince  was  avenged  amid  torrents  of  blood. 
Ala^d-deen,  after  a  disastrous  reign,  was  mur- 
dered in  his  turn,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Roken-ed-deen,  who  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy 
against  him.  In  his  time,  the  caliph  of  Bagdad 
and  other  princes  invoked  the  mighty  Mangoo  Kaan 
to  rid  the  earth  of  this  band  of  murderers,  who 
rendered  life  wretched  to  those  who  dared  to  pro- 
voke their  resentment,  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
world  gave  orders  to  his  brother  Hulagoo  to  exter- 
minate the  hated  race.  His  orders  were  obeyed. 
The  treachery  of  the  chief  astronomer  and  vizier 
of  the  Assassin  prince  facilitated  the  operations  of 
the  Tartars;  Alamoot  surrendered,  and  Roken-ed- 
deen  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  the  camp  of  Hul- 
agoo. The  other  fortresses  of  the  order  followed 
the  example  of  Alamoot,  except  Kirdeoo,  which 
for  three  years  resisted  the  efforts  of  tbe  Tartar 
troops,  when  it  fell  into  their  hands.  Orders  for 
the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Assassins,  wher- 
ever found,  were  given  by  Mangoo,  and,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  they  fell  by  thousands 
beneath  the  sword  of  Justice  and  of  vengeance. 
Fourteen  years  afterwards,  the  Syrian  branch  was 
destroyed  bjsBibars,  tbe  great  Mameluke  sultan; 
•and  though  the  sect,  like  the  Jesuits,  still 
clung  together,  in  hopes  of  once  more  attaining  to 
power,  the  opportunity  never  presented  itself. 
The  merchants  and  peasants  who  at  this  day  still 
hold  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  order,  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  bloody  part  it  once  enacted 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
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ASSAYINO^ATHLONE. 


ASSAYING,  (a.)  Thii  proeeM  hts  be«a  verjr 
much  improved  of  Imte  yemrt,  chiefly  by  the  labours 
of  Qmy  Lustac  in  Paris,  who  turned  his  attention  to 
it  when  made  master  of  the  mint.  The  method 
formerly  employed  has  been  explained  in  the  arti- 
cle in  the  body  of  the  Encyclopedia,  under  the 
same  title.  Its  disadvantages,  as  applied  to  silver, 
were  the  length  of  time  taken  in  the  operation,  and 
its  not  affording  a  suflkientl  v  accurate  result.  The 
cause  of  the  inaccuracy  is,  that  when  silver  fuses  in 
contact  with  air,  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oxygen,  with  which  it  parts  again  at  a  lower 
temperature.  This  frequently  causes  a  spirting, 
and  consequent  loss  of  material.  The  workman 
Mras  long  familiar  with  this  phenomenon  of  the 
spirting  of  the  metallic  button,  but  the  true  cause  of 
it  was  but  comparatively  recently  discovered.  The 
oxygen  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  chemical 
union  with  the  silver  in  this  state ;  that  is,  no  oxide 
of  silver  is  formed,  but  the  oxygen  is  supposed  to 
be  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  exists 
when  in  platinum  sponge.  (See  AbtorpiioHt  Sup- 
plement.) Another  cause  of  failure  arose  firom 
the  aptitude  of  a  little  silver  to  sink  ioto  the  pores 
of  the  cupeL  From  tbesa  cnMts»  the  differences 
in  two  trials  mad*  with  the  same  silver  o(len 
amounted  to  ^  p.  c  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  attention  which  could  be  bestowed  on  the 
proccM.  Where  the  operator  was  not  very  care- 
Ibl,  the  error  amounted  even  to  |,  or  A^  of  a  per- 
centage. This  uncertaintv  was  particularly  felt 
where  the  alloy  contained  irom  50  to  90  p.  c  sil- 
ver. In  the  cases  of  purer*  and  also  of  more  adul- 
terated alloys,  the  process  by  cupelation  gave 
pretty  uniform  results.  But  it  is  exactly  silver  of 
the  above  content  that  is  most  frequently  submitted 
to  analysis. 

The  plan  now  had  recourse  to  is  at  once  sim- 
ple and  effective,  and  has  proved  of  immense 
service  in  the  arts  and  manunctures.  Formerly, 
from  the  imperfect  state  of  analysis,  manufactured 
silver  articles  which  should  contain  by  law  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  silver,  were  generally  made 
somewhat  richer,  in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  col- 
lision with  the  law.  The  loss  sustained  in  this 
way,  in  Paris  alone,  used  to  be  enormous.  Such 
precautions  are  now  unnecessary.  The  mode  of 
analysis  followed  is  all  but  perfect,  and  the  true 
percentage  in  silver  of  the  article  analysed  can  be 
determined  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  Gay  Lus- 
sac's  plan  consbts  in  dissolving  a  certain  weight  of 
the  alloy  in  pure  nitric  add,  and  measuring  exactly 
the  quantity  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  of  known 
strength,  that  is,  required  to  precipitate  the  whole 
silver  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  adds.  The 
content  in  silver  b  not  estimated  by  the  weight  of 
the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  but  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  solution  of  salt  that  is  found 
necessary.  It  is  known  that  the  silver  is  entirely 
precipitated  when,  on  the  addition  of  another  drop 
of  the  solution,  no  milkiness  is  produced.  In  a 
solution  weighing  1000  grains,  a  quantity  of  «ilve/, 
amounting  to  the  j^  of  a  grain,  causes  a  distinct 
milkiness;  and  if  the  solution  be  allowed  again  to 
clear  itself,  the  predpttation  of  the  ^  grain  may 
still  be  observed.  The  milky  solution  should  be 
strongly  shaken  a  minute  or  two,  when  in  a  few 
seconds  it  becomes  clear  enough  to  admit  of  any 
further  predpiution  being  seen.  If  we  suppose 
the  quantity  of  alloy  operated  on  to  be  10  grains, 
the  exact  quantity  of  common  salt  necessary  to 
predpitate  10  grains  of  pure  silver  should  be  dis- 


solved in  a  vessd  graduated  to  1000  pvla.  h 
will  be  obvious,  that  whatever  part  el  tW  ID 
grains  be  silver,  must  be  indicated  by  the  acsam 
of  the  solution  that  U  required  before  sa  iriiTiT— 1 
predpitate  cease  to  be  formed,  when  a  droy  ti  tW 
solution  b  added.  The  presence  of  Icsd,  csffcr, 
or  other  metals,  does  not  alter  ta  the  leMt  tk 
quantity  of  common  salt  required,  la  the  msm 
above  described,  a  much  gr^cr  d«frfe  o(  sconry 
is  attained  than  is  possible  by  the  ptooemdta^ 
ation,  and  where  many  trials  are  made  maA  uat 
b  spared*  The  chloride  of  silver  which  k  fnoi^ 
tated,  is  not  thrown  away,  but  b  rsdaeid,  ^ 
bringing  it  well  washed  in  contact  with  pan  mm 
atic  add«  and  iron,  or  tine ;  chlonde  of  nae  sr  am 
b  formed  and  dissolves,  while  silver,  b  the  astelk 
state,  remains. 

The  process  for  assaying  gold  hss  Was  m 
imperfectly  described,  thi^  it  amy  he  wcA  ta  sU 
here  a  short  additional  description  of  the  fs^ 
cess  really  employed.  Thft  fiest  oC  ftUalai 
tried  wkh  tha  Medbn  tmi  Imt  iliis.  lUm 
needles  ere  composed  of  different  allocs  offdi 
%rith  silver  and  copper.  The  test-stooe  k  a  nm^ 
of  black-slate.  A  streak  is  first  amdc  with  *i 
alloy,  to  be  tested  by  rubbing  it  upon  the  Uit  iswi 
and  beside  that,  another  stre^  with  a  irslh,  ii 
composition  of  which  b  known*  and  which  n  m^ 
posed  to  be  nearest  that  of  the  alloy  oadcf  csas* 
ioation.  If  the  streaks  resemble  eech  othst  n 
colour,  to  determine  which  a  conaidsrahle  mm^ 
of  experience  b  required,  the  aUqy  b  mf^tmi 
to  have  the  same  compositioo.  When  by  ikm 
means  the  composition  of  the  aQoy  b  apprasiaa- 
tively  determined,  it  b  bamoMred  oet  iau  te 
sheets,  and  mixed  with  S|  times  aa  nwch  psm  4> 
ver  as  there  b  of  gold :  and  to  thb  muxmt  m 
added  three  or  four  times  iU  weight  of  lsBd,setf  *■ 
whole  fixed  together  in  n  cupeL  Tht  gaii  mi 
silver  remain  behind,  the  copper  b  etidiitsd  mi 
sinks  into  the  pores  of  this  eapel,  akng  mA 
the  lead.  The  gold  b  then  separated  hea  thi 
silver  by  solution  in  nitric  ncid.  For  the  mum 
of  thb  operation,  it  b  eaeential  that  the  ffdl 
amount  to  about  \  of  allov  of  gold  and  aImi.* 
in  this  case  the  gold  that  is  left  rctatas  iW  i^ 
of  the  alloy,  and  can  be  readily  taken  out,  «M 
with  pure  water,  and  weighed. 

ASTORIA;  the  name  given  to  a  smaD fat ^ 
trsding  post,  formed  by  Mr  Aator,  at  the  aotfi  m 
the  Columbia  river,  as  a  settlement  far  far  tadai 
belonging  to  the  company  which  he  andcrtesft  m 
establish.  One  of  the  main  objects  in  thb  ^ 
merdal  enterprise  was  to  rstahlish  a  esmp«T  ^ 
trsders  belonging  to  the  United  Staftrs^msn^t* 
the  great  North- West  Coapany,  tht  Uatkmm 
Company,  and  other  asaoctafioaa  beluagit  te^^^ 
Britain,  and  thus  to  eaoae  the  trafte  m  $  \imim, 
and  the  wealth  arising  from  it,  to  etatre  ■  Si« 
York.  On  the  brealni^  oat  of  the  war 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  8Catea«  Fort 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Brittah.  mi 
peltries  was  forthwith  engroased  hy 
West  Company  and  other  aaaodatioaa.  SesV^ 
ington  Irving*s  interesting  «ark,caftiibd 

ASTRABAO.     See  P* 

ATHLONE;  a  town  of 
both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  ftfty< 
Dublin.  It  b  coojectorcd  that  Aihloaa  b  mi^« 
corruption  ot  Aik-Lmim, — Mooa  Ford,  or  WmA^ 
the  Moon.  The  portion  of  the  town  whk^  Bss* 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Shn—oa  mm  liiwii  b- 
lish  Town,  and  b  situated  ia  the  caaaty  ef  Vr«^ 
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nntkiidprorinee  of  Leiniter;  that  on  the  wes- 

un  Ink  WW  termed  Irish  Town, — it  was  the 

ptrt  ooA  ftroflglj  fortiBed,  and  is  situated  in  the 

'!Amty  tf  Rotconmion  and  prorince  of  Coniiaught. 

On  tteCoanaught  side  of  the  river  there  is  a  cas- 

tte,  olito  ha?e  been  erected,  or  at  least  enlarged 

vA  ibtNgthened,   by   ELing  John.     This  castle, 

«M  In  been  re-edified  in  a  modem  style  of  forti- 

fidrtiai,  eommands  the  bridge  which  connects  the 

TOVBr—WM  once  the  residence  of  the  lord-presi- 

desti  d  Connaught,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 

itirnf  events.     The  bridge  was  built,  in  the  reign 

of  Qmcb  Ehabeth,  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord 

Dtpitj  of  Ireland,  and  has  sunrired  the  accidents 

of  mr,  St  well  as  the  wear  of  time  and  traffic.     It 

Bonlj twelve  feet. wide;  and  being  the  highway 

fnoa  Ceonaogbt  into  Leinster,  it  is  a  great  thor- 

Oo^hn,  and  is  often  disagreeably  thronged.     In 

tk  centre  of  the  bridge  is  a  stone  monument,  bear- 

bftn  inteription,  nearly  obliterated,  setting  forth 

fMi  "in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  most 

4m  ttveraign  ladie  EUxabeth.  this  bridge  was  built 

W  ftt  derice  and  order  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  knt., 

irWfiushed  it  in  one  year,  by  the  good  industrie  and 

^CBce  of  Peter  Levis,  elk..  Chanter  of  the  Ca. 

thwil  Chorch  of  Christ,  Dublin,  and  steward  to 

■U  deputy.'* 

TU  town  of  Atfalone  was  incorporated  by  char- 
ts fron  James  the  First,  and  received  a  further 
cbvter  from  Cbaries  the  Second.  What  chiefly 
^^»4tn  the  town  of  importance  is  its  being  a  sta- 
^  or  fovemment  depot  for  troops  and  military 
•tarvs.  There  are  barracks  fur  the  reception  of 
MO  men,  to  which  an  ordnance-yard,  magazines, 
■sd  boipital  are  attached.  Some  trade  is  carried 
M  by  BesBs  of  an  extensive  brewery  and  two  dis- 
timn,  and  by  the  manufiicture  of  felt-hats. 
IMetfsre  held  three  times  a  week.  Athlone 
»  wvQ  ntosted  for  trade.  The  Shannon  is  navi- 
pMe  for  thirty-eight  miles  &rther  up  than  the 
tsws;  the  navigation,  which  is  interrupted  by  the 
W^R  sod  ford,  being  continued  by  means  of  a 
ttm,  cat  on  the  Connaught  side  of  the  river,  by 
^icb  sbo  the  distance  is  shortened,  as  the  Shan- 
>M  Bskes  here  a  considerable  sweep.  The  Grand 
fittj  also,  which  communicates  with  Dublin, 
i*»  the  Shannon  seventeen  miles  below  Athlone. 
HpolitioDin  1831.  11,406. 
jtIJ8€CJLTATION,  and  PERCUSSION,  in 
KNUnc;  terms  applied  to  the  methods  used  to 
■vtiin  the  seat  and  nature  of  disease,  by  the 
jp^  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  sense  of 
■■raif.  They  comprise  the  study  of  all  sounds 
^fattive  of  disease,  whether  heard  by  the  un- 
ttMlcd  ear,  or  through  the  medium  of  instruments, 
l^vhether  arising  naturally,  or  produced  artl- 

^«B  the  earliest  ages,  physicians  have  known 
y  fcea»  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  might  occa- 
fci%  be  detected  by  the  ear;  but  it  was  not  till 
■•<  Kventy  years  ago  that  any  express  rules 
]g>m  down  upon  this  sabject.  The  merit  of 
."jjlthe  first  methodical  auscultator  is  due  to  Dr 
jyfc*q{gei,  a  physician  of  Vienna,  who  pub- 
■Ijitehort  treatise  on  this  subject  in  the  year 
3^U  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  entitled,  '*  A 
yHnunuy  of  the  Art  of  Detecting  Diseases 
^jfcbterior  of  the  Chest  by  Percussion.*' 
^t  ^  cheat  of  the  patient  is  struck  by  the 
2^*f  the  physician,  if  it  is  healthy,  it  gives  a 
^j*t»ys  Dr  Avenbmgger,  like  that  of  a  drum 
*Mri«ith  doth ;  whereas,  if  it  is  diseased,  the 


sound  produced  is  as  if  solid  flesh  had  been  struck. 
In  performing  this  examination,  the  chest  of  the 
patient  must  be  covered  with  his  shirt,  or  else  the 
fingers  of  the  physician  with  a  glove,  which  must 
not  be  made  of  glossy  leather ;  for  if  the  bare  chest 
is  struck  with  the  bare  hand,  the  concussion  of 
smooth  surfaces  produces  an  external  sound  which 
obscures  the  internal  one.  The  following  general 
rules  are  clear,  correct,  and  well-expressed: — 

The  duller  the  sound  is  over  the  chest,  and  the 
nearer  it  approaches  the  sound  of  solid  flesh,  the 
greater  is  the  disease. 

The  larger  the  space  over  which  this  dulness 
extends,  the  greater  is  the  disease. 

It  is  worse  for  the  left  side  to  be  afiected  than 
the  right. 

It  is  less  dangerous  that  the  front  and  upper  part 
of  the  chest  (viz.,  from  the  collar-bone  to  the 
fourth  rib)  should  be  destitute  of  sound  than  the 
lower  part. 

If  one  side  of  the  chest  is  entirely  destitute  of 
sound,  it  is  a  fatal  sign. 

If  the  sternum  (viz.,  the  front  and  central  part 
of  the  chest)  is  without  sound,  it  is  a  fatal  sign. 

If  the  place  which  the  heart  occupies  gives  the 
sound  of  solid  flesh  over  a  great  space,  it  is  a  fatal 
sign. 

Dr  Aveobrugger's  little  manual  is  not  confined 
solely  to  the  signs  alforded  by  percussion ;  in  many 
instances  he  gives  a  succinct  but  masterly  outline 
of  the  generiU  symptoms  by  which  various  diseases 
of  the  chest  may  be  recognized.  In  offering  hb 
work,  the  fruit  of  seven  years*  observation,  to 
physicians,  he  remarks,  that,  in  treating  diseases  of 
the  chest,  the  sound  obtained  by  percussion  is  in- 
ferior in  importance  only  to  the  pulse  and  respir- 
ation. Avenbrugger's  work  has  never  been  trans- 
lated into  English ;  but  there  is  a  French  version  of 
it  by  Corvisart,  in  which  the  brief  axioms  of  the 
German  physician  are  illustrated,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed, by  a  most  copious  commentary.  This 
translation,  however,  is  a  valuable  work,  and  an 
additional  step  in  the  art  of  auscultation.  With 
this  exception,  but  little  advance  seems  to  have 
been  made  from  Avenbmgger  to  Laennetf,  the  dis- 
tinguished inventor  of  the  stethoscope,  (see  Stetho- 
Mcope,  in  the  body  of  the  work.)  This  is  a  tube, 
usually  made  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  is  applied 
to  the  chest  of  the  patient,  and  the  other  to  the 
ear  of  the  physician.  By  this  contrivance,  the 
sound  of  the  patient's  respiration,  as  well  as  voice, 
is  transmitted  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  and  the 
minutest  variations  from  the  healthy  standard  can 
be  distinguished  by  a  practised  ear.  In  children, 
for  instance,  the  sound  produced  by  respiration  is 
louder  and  more  acute  than  in  adults;  but  this 
acute  breathing  often  occurs  in  grown-up  persons, 
when,  one  lung  being  diseased,  the  other  is  forced 
to  do  work  for  both.  It  is  known  among  stetho- 
scopists  by  the  name  of  puerile  respiration.  Or, 
let  UB  suppose  a  patient  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
consumption,  in  whose  lungs  cavities  have  been 
formed  by  the  suppuration  of  tubercles;  if  the 
stethoscope  be  applied  to  the  chest  of  such  a  pa- 
tient when  he  is  speaking,  his  voice  will  be  beard 
echoing  from  the  cavities  in  his  lungs :  this  morbid 
resonance  is  called  pectoriloquy. 

The  principle,  on  which  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion are  applied  to  the  detection  of  duease,  is 
sufficiently  plain.  Indeed,  it  is  often  used  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  The  carpenter  strikes  his 
hammer  against  the  wall,  to  ascertain  where  to 
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drive  his  nail  •*  in  s  lure  place.'*  The  spirit-dealer 
knocks  upon  the  head  of  Ms  cask,  to  learn  the 
quantity  of  liquor  contained  in  it.  With  precisely 
the  same  view,  the  physician  thumps  the  chest  of 
his  patient,  that  he  nwy  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
organs  by  the  sound  which  is  gifen  forth. 

The  chest  is  an  enclosed  carity,  containing*  and 
in  the  natural  state  filled  by,  several  organs  of 
different  degrees  of  density.  Of  course,  the  part 
corresponding  to  each  organ  gives  a  duQ  or  a  reso- 
nant sound,  according  as  the  organ  is  firm  and 
solid,  or  light  and  porous.  Much  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  chest  is  occupied  by  the  lungs.  They 
are  of  a  light  and  spongy  texture,  partly  filled  with 
blood,  and  partlv  with  air.  The  sound  they  emit 
is  intermediate  between  that  of  an  empty  cavity, 
or  one  filled  with  air  only,  and  a  collection  of  fluid, 
or  a  solid  organ.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lungs  is  the  heart  on  one  side,  wnd  the  liver  on  the 
other,  both  solid  organs;  the  latter,  indeed,  not 
strictly  in  the  same  cavity,  but  capable  of  pressing 
upon  the  others.  If  either  of  these  is  increased  in 
sise,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  lungs,  the  exis- 
tence and  the  extent  of  the  encroachment  will  be 
shown  by  a  flat  sound  in  the  place  of  the  natural 
resonance. 

If  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  becomes  inflamed,  a  fluid  is  gradually  poured 
out  into  the  cavity,  compressing  the  lungs,  and 
occupying  their  space ;  and  then  a  flat  sound  is  the 
consequence.  Or,  the  same  space  may  be  filled  by 
air,  introduced  either  by  a  wound,  or  as  the  effect 
of  disease ;  and  then  the  sound  on  the  other  hand 
is  unnaturally  resonant.  The  structure  of  the 
lungs  itself  is  also  liable  to  be  changed  by  disease. 
On  the  one  band  it  may  be  emptuftematouM,  too 
much  distended  by  air,  when  the  sound  is  hollow. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  rendered  unnaturally 
solid,  either  by  a  pressure  of  blood,  or  by  inflam- 
mation, or  by  the  formation  of  tubercles ;  either  of 
which  will  cause  the  sound  to  be  dull  or  flat  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  particulars,  and 
show  how  all  the  several  affections  are  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Such  details  belong  to  the  phy- 
sician, and  must  be  studied  by  him  with  industry 
and  care.  The  distinction  is  made  partly  by  other 
considerations,  and  partly  by  differences  in  the  per- 
cussion itself.  We  may  give  an  example  by  way 
of  illustration,  of  the  extent  to  which  this  mode  of 
investigation  (nay  be  carried.  We  have  said,  that 
fluid  in  the  chest,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  inflam- 
mation, and  tubercles,  all  cause  a  flat  sound.  How 
shall  we  know  one  of  these  from  the  rest?  The 
formation  of  tubercles  is  a  slow  process,  and  the 
disease  they  produce  is  chronic;  and  it  is  attended 
by  circumstances  quite  unlike  those  which  ordi- 
narily accompany  the  others.  For  this  reason  there 
can  generally  be  little  question  between  them. 
Bjt  this  is  not  alL  Tubercles  are  almost  always 
first  deposited  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  lungs, 
while  inflammation  as  generally  occupies  the  middle 
and  lower  portions.  In  any  case,  therefore,  where 
the  disease  has  not  advanced  so  fiu-  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt,  if  the  flatness  be  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  the  presumption  is  strong  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  tubercles;  if  in  the  lower  part,  it 
is  something  else.  In  like  manner,  a  crowded  state 
of  blood  in  the  lungs  is  ascertained,  chiefly  by  means 
other  than  those  we  are  now  considering.  Between  ' 
a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  chest,  the  result  of  acute  ' 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  inflam-  ' 


mation  of  the  lung  itself;  that  ia, 
and  pneumonia,  the  diatinctioo  b  m(  so  saay. 
are  acute  diseases ;  and  both  give  rise  \m  aaaf  « 
the  same  symptoms.  Indeed,  ao  mmA  iiik»  m 
they  in  these  respects,  that  it  waa  ktmeAf  sain 
be  impossible  to  distingntsh  then.  Yet  thr  »» 
porunce  of  their  effecU  n  widely  diftsML  TW 
one  is  a  grave  disease  and  oftea  dcstr^pa  Uk  ^ 
other  is  rarely  &tal.  And  the  trtattMM  frnftmi 
by  each  is  often  very  unlike.  Hen,  tua^  «v  ■■ 
by  no  means  restricted  to  the  mm  d  psnaasB. 
Other  modes  of  examinatioa  serve  to  fsyfaa,  v 
correct,  or  confirm,  as  the  case  nay  be,  the  mslb 
of  this.     But  we  must  show  whai  thss  en  ^ 

We  have  seen  that,  in  pleiirisy,  the  islaaa  iT 
sound  is  caused  by  a  fluid  poured  o«ttal»  the  ias«« 
of  the  chest,  taking  the  place  of  a  portiea  s<  ris 
lung.  The  flatness  is  eonseqocBtly  cmfleti  vir 
as  the  fluid  extends,  and  there  siofa  ahnipllT.  k 
inflammation  of  the  long  the  eotidcnMfiaa.  mi  * 
consequent  flatness,  are  complete  ooly  at  Aa  f« 
most  highly  inflaoied,  and  dioiiiush  by  a  mm  m 
less  gentle  gradation  towarda  the  healthy  ptfWH 
This  flatness,  too.  is  constantly  uhaiiwd  in  ^ 
same  place,  whatever  may  be  the  posittea  ^  tM 
body,  whereas  in  pleurisy  every  movcMcat  d  Ite 
body  causes  the  fluid  to  flow  to  the  lowest  f^ 
and  consequently  changes  the  seat  of  the  iai  i^ 
These  different  drcumstancea  are  d««  alwa^  sas^ 
of  themselves  to  establish  a  peffHect  Aep^ 
between  the  two  diseases.  But  they  go  far  te«p» 
it;  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  usallrft^ 
other  principal  mode  of  exploratioa,  tht;  nr^ 
leave  any  just  cause  of  doubt  betweea 

In  detecting  diseases  of  the  heart, 
regarded  by  itself  alone,  will  do  Utile 
to  point  out  an  enlargement,  withovt 
precise  character,  or  whether  it  be  aa 
of  the  heart  itself,  or  a  distention  of  the  p0v» 
dium  by  a  fluid.  There  are  other  means  ^  m^ 
ing  these  distinctions,  %rith  a  greater  or  IssadsfH* 
of  certainty.  ^^ 

The  organs  of  the  abdooMn  are  less  tmtmid 
from  observation  than  those  of  the  chcsL  Th 
walls  of  the  cavity  are  yielding,  ae  thaA  mj  i*^ 
siderable  change  in  the  sixc,  or  textvc,  er  f^ 
tion,  may  be  detected  by  pres—rr;  a  ma^  • 
examination  now  learnedly  called  pml^thm  Pia- 
cussion  b  often  useful,  however,  in  diw^ssti  rftWw 
organs.  It  enables  the  phyaiciaa  to  disuifW  Ast 
precise  condition  with  greater  aecnncy,  ta  drtsil 
with  more  certainty  the  nature  and  exleal  ft  ^ 
enlargement  of  an  organ,  or  the  existence  ^  *f 
morbid  growth,  or  the  accunulatioa  of  a  flmd 

At  first,  percussion  waa  peiforuaed  «M  si*-^^ 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  directly  afoa  tW  fart 
examined.  But  this  is  liable  to  ' 
Besides  that  it  aoaoetimes  gives  pain,  tWrv  »  « 
uncertainty  in  the  resonance,  in  loaatqaencs  ^t^ 
difference  of  texture  in  the  aevetal  farts  «tra4 
upon.  The  present  practice  ia,  thcrctee.  fc«» 
to  interpose  something  to  receive  the  Ue«  ^ 
variety  of  substances  £ive  been  need  far  thit  r** 
pose.  An  ivory  pUte  has  been  soch  co««»**^ 
and  much  used  ;  others  prefer  a  piece  ti  laAa  rtk 
her ;  and  many  use  only  a  finger  ol  the  Wft  htf£ 
The  circumstance,  that  the  finger  is  ahn**  « 
hand,  while  any  other  pU^immUt  aids  lev^^ 
to  the  already  cumbersome  appsrat«s  of  th«  p^?* 
cian,  is  much  in  its  fiivoor ;  thongb  m  geacfaL  tM 
will  practically  be  the  beet  in  tbe  bamd*  %(  •»! 
practitioner,  which  he  is 
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TW  k^rtt  of  reionance  on  percuMion  is  very 

eeiaieiWj  modified  in  different  persons  by  the 

fens  at  bodily  condidon  of  the  patient.     The 

cknt  of  1  tlnn,  spare  person,  gives  a  much  loader 

tai  tkmtr  wand  than  one  which  is  well  clothed 

vitlfeand  flesh.     All  this  is  easily  taken  into 

wMwitkm  by  the  phjsician,  so  that  he  is  in 

littk  iafer  of  mistaking  an  accumulation  without 

Ikeckit  for  disease  within.   A  comparison  between 

the  tvoiides  of  the  chest  gives  additional  security 

sfsisit  nch  a  mistake.     In  some  parts,  it  is  true, 

tie  oi^m  src  different  in  the  two  sides ;  but  to  a 

fssrfriMe  eitent  they  correspond.     It  is  also 

trot,  tbtt  the  same  state  of  disease  may  exist  in 

tkorreiponding  parts,  so  as  to  obscure  the  results 

ifsconpsrisoo  between  them.    But  this  is  ex- 

IicskIj  rare.    In  general  there  is  a  marked  differ- 

ssee  is  the  somd  of  the  two  sides  in  most  cases  of 

kokd  disease.    To  take  advantage  of  this  com- 

psriNO,  it  is  of  course  necessary,  that  the  practi- 

iiBsr  lie  accurate  in  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 

sf  tkt  parts,  or  he  may  confound  the  flatness  pro- 

dieei  bf  striking  npon  a  solid  organ  for  that  of 

isosed  structure. 

Tkt  practice  of  auscultation  is  founded  upon 
piadples  of  physical  science  equally  well  esta^ 
MwWJ.  Sounds,  which  are  caused  by  certain  ac- 
tioQs  within  the  cavities  of  the  body,  are  trens- 
■itted  tkroogh  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  are 
pmeifedidteo  the  ear  is  applied  closely  to  the 
■Hace,  or  throi^  the  intervention  of  a  proper 
ip^tnoMit  These  sounds  are  always  alike  under 
like  mnattancet,  and  are  changed  when  the  cir- 
ciButaaces  which  caused  them  are  changed.  Hence 
tW  pfcjsidao,  if  he  render  his  ear  familiar  with  the 
•oimIi  caused  by  the  internal  actions  of  the  body 
is  s  kcaltby  state,  will  readily  perceive  a  variation, 
vWa  the  part  b  diseased.  What  disease  is  indi- 
o^  hf  MDf  particular  unnatural  sound,  he  can 
Im  oalj  from  repeated  and  extensive  observa- 
tea,  But  that  tbere  is  a  deviation  from  the 
■stsnl  state,  he  will  perceive  at  once ;  and  the 
Meaandated  observations  of  all  the  phjrsicians, 
vkose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject, 
Wi«  BOW  gone  &r  to  explain  most  of  the  deviations 
vlick  have  been  noticed. 

These  principles  are  chiefly  avulable  for  practical 
^rposes  b  reference  to  the  actions  of  the  lungs 
■d  the  heart.  The  air  in  passing  through  the 
■Upipe  gives  rite  to  a  certain  sound,  which  in 
htkk  is  liwaya  nearly  the  same.  This  sound  is 
»i*firf  in  the  smaller  tubes  (the  bronchia)  into 
vKcb  the  windpipe  divides,  and  again  still  more 
■"''sdly  in  the  little  air  vesicles  in  which  the 
Ipefca  terminate,  and  which  occupy  every  part  of 
■ifai^  These  several  sounds  are  readily  per- 
*w*d  and  easily  distinguished  by  a  practised  ear, 
%U  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  chest  and 
y^  Hence  we  have  tracheal,  bronchial,  and 
^■ttfar  resptration ;  and  if  these  are  heard  only 
*_^OT  appropriate  places,  snd  in  a  right  degree  of 
W^  Atj  indicate  a  healthy  state  of  the  parts. 

Visa  a  portiof]  of  the  lung  is  diseased,  the  cur- 
^<j  «ir  in  that  part  is  either  obstructed  or  its 
■j^iferce  changed,  and  of  course  the  sound  is 
■■Jjl  Hence,  by  applying  the  ear  extensively 
••rttehMt,  we  are  unable  to  detect  the  exis- 
i^^r*'  the  precise  seat,  and  generally  the  na- 
J*Si«fte  disease.  In  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
^y^fls  are  for  the  time  obliterated  in  the  part 
■•j^  As  there  are  no  vesicles  for  the  air  to 
■■••■tlliie  is  no  vesicular  respiration.    But  we 


have,  what  would  not  at  first  view  be  anticipated, 
bronchial  respiration  in  its  stead.  In  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  lungs,  the  porous  character  of  the 
vesicular  structure  renders  it  a  bad  conductor  of 
sound,  so  that  the  sound  caused  by  the  air  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  is  not  transmitted  through  them. 
But  when  they  are  consolidated  by  disease,  they 
become  good  conductors  of  sound ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  morbid  condition  of  the  parts  gives 
a  greater  degree  of  intensity  to  the  sound  itself. 

Bronchial  respiration,  then,  heard  in  the  place  of 
vesicular,  always  indicates — ^inflammation?  That 
would  be  a  simplicity  in  the  art  of  distinguishing 
diseases,  which  nature  does  not  tolerate.  But  it 
always  indicates  a  consolidation  of  the  lung  from 
some  cause,  and  inflammation  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  of  the  causes.  Another,  and  unhappily  a 
frequent  cause,  is  the  deposition  of  tubercles,  in 
incipient  consumption.  As  in  regard  to  percussion, 
so  in  reference  to  auscultation,  there  are  means  of 
distinguishing  between  the  several  morbid  affec- 
tions, which  give  rise  to  phenomena  in  many  re- 
spects similar.  These  it  is  the  business  of  the 
physician  to  study,  and  they  often  exercise  his  in- 
genuity and  industry  not  a  little.  But  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  to  attempt  to  explain  them  here. 

There  are  other  morbid  sounds  in  the  respiration, 
besides  those  which  arise  from  what  we  may  call 
the  misplacement  of  such  as  are  healthy.  When 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  air  passages  is  in- 
flamed, as  in  common  cold  or  catarrh,  its  surface  is 
at  first  unnaturally  dry ;  and  in  that  state  the  cur- 
rent of  air  through  the  tubes  gives  rise  to  various 
sounds  more  or  less  musical,  which  are  the  different 
modifications  of  the  sonorous  rdle*  At  a  later 
period  the  membrane  becomes  more  than  naturally 
moist,  and  the  passages  are  crowded,  and  more  or 
less  obstructed,  by  an  adhesive  fluid.  In  this  state, 
if  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  chest,  the  air  is  heard 
bubbling  through  the  mucus,  and  this  is  the  mucous 
rdle.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung, 
in  its  earlier  stage,  before  the  air  vesicles  are 
obliterated,  is  accompanied  by  a  still  different  rd/e, 
the  erepitous.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  consump- 
tion, a  cavity,  sometimes  more  than  one,  is  formed 
in  the  hmgs,  at  first  filled  vdth  purulent  matter, 
which  is  afterwards  discharged  through  an  opening 
into  a  bronchial  tube.  The  air  as  it  rushes  into, 
and  out  of,  this  cavity,  in  every  respiration  gives 
rise  to  a  peculiar  hollow  sound,  which  is  the  ca- 
verTunts  rdle.  If  the  cavity  is  very  large,  and  the 
opening  into  it  from  the  bronchia  small,  the  sound 
resembles  that  caused  by  blowing  into  the  mouth 
of  an  emptv  bottle  {amphoric  resonance^.  The 
same  sound  is  produced  when  air  escapes  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  compressing  the  lung ;  which 
is  sometimes  the  result  of  an  accidental  injury,  and 
sometimes  of  ulceration. 

The  sounds  of  the  voice  give  still  farther  aid  in 
detecting  and  distinguishing  the  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  In  the  healthy  state  of  those  organs,  no 
peculiar  sensation  is  communicated  to  the  ear,  un- 
less it  be  applied  over  the  windpipe,  or  over  the 
larger  bronchia  at  the  root  of  the  lungs.     But 


♦  There  la  a  ffood  dml  of  difference  of  opiiilon  u  to  the  beat 
term  to  deriffnate  these  morbid  MMind*.  Bono  writen  use  tho 
Rnfrlish  word  raifk,  and  other*  the  Lathi  rkonehms.  We  pre- 
fer to  adopt  the  French  raig^  used  by  Laennec  Where  the 
thing  to  be  expreesed  is  new,  it  is  better  to  tAopt  a  new  word. 


than  to  assign  a  new  meaning  to  a  word  already  in  common 
nse.  As  no  new  KngUsh  word  has  been  proposed,  we  can  qnly 
do  this  hj  Ixtrrowing  from  a  foreign  language ;  and  the  Freo» 


term  was  first  introdoced,  and  is  more  extensiTaly  used,  and 
vaon  agreaabla  to  tha  oar  than  the  Latin. 
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where  a  portion  of  the  lung  ii  condeosed,  whether 
it  be  bj  inflMnniation,  or  tubercles,  or  bj  the  infil- 
tration of  a  fluid  into  its  substance,  a  resonance  of 
the  voice  is  transmitted  to  the  ear  at  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  chest,  resembling  that  from 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  thence  called  bronehopkomtf. 
When  there  is  an  empty  cavity  in  the  lungs,  the 
sound  it  still  more  remarkable.  The  voice  seems 
to  enter  the  ear,  as  if  the  mouth  of  the  speaker 
were  applied  closely  to  it.  This  speaking  from 
the  chest  {ptctorUoquy^^  when  strongly  marked,  is 
a  very  decided  characteristic  of  confirmed  con- 
sumption, and  sometimes  gives  evidence  of  a  hope- 
lets  condition  of  that  deceptive  disease,  long  before 
the  symptoms  have  led  the  patient  to  feel  any  ap- 
prehension. Dr  Williams  says  of  it,  **  More  than 
once  has  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  very  words, 
which  in  that  delusive  confidence  with  which  this 
malady  enshrouds  its  victims,  ridiculed  my  exami- 
nation of  the  chest,  roundly  saying,  that  nothing 
ailed  them  there,  have  belied  their  meaning,  and, 
coming  from  the  breast,  have  told  a  far  different 
tale.*'  A  modification  of  the  voice,  of  a  different 
character,  is  observed  in  some  states  of  the  chest 
in  pleurisy.  The  voice  comes  to  the  ear  through 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  not  in  its  clear  natural  tone, 
but  in  a  vibrating,  thrilling,  squeaking  sound ;  like 
the  bleating  of  a  goat  (Jutpophoimf), 

Auscultation  is  applied  to  the  investigation  of 
the  diseases  of  the  heart  as  well  as  those  of  the 
lungs,  although  the  actions  of  this  organ  are  more 
obscure,  and  the  phenomena  which  attend  them 
are  less  understood.  On  applying  the  ear  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  we  perceive,  in  the  first  place, 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  beating  against  the  ribs ; 
then  we  hear  two  distinct  sounds,  following  each 
other  at  every  pulsation,  in  regular  succession.  By 
habitual  practice  we  learn  to  distinguish  the  natund 
force  of  the  impulse,  as  well  as  its  natural  extent 
and  limits,  and  the  regular  cadence  or  rhythm  of 
the  successive  sounds,  and  to  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence if  either  is  changed  by  disease.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  particular  diseases  of  the  heart  and  large 
arteries  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  them  within  the  last  few  years,  and  much  may 
be  hoped  from  the  inyestigations  which  are  con- 
stantly going  on.  As  it  is,  we  are  in  general  able 
to  distinguish  with  confidence  between  the  actual 
changes  of  structure  in  that  organ,  and  the  ner- 
vous, and  sometimes  imaginary  affections,  which 
hare  often,  in  past  times,  been  confounded  with 
them.  And,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  most,  we  can 
ascertain  the  particular  character  of  the  morbid 
affection,  and  give  a  tolerably  sure  prognostication 
of  its  termination.  There  is  here  consolation  in 
the  fact,  that  some  of  these  diseases,  which  were 
formerly  classed  together  without  any  other  dis- 
tinction than  **diseasesof  the  heart,"  and  regarded 
alike  with  terror,  as  surely  fiital,  excite  very  little 
alarm,  now  that  their  true  character,  and  the 
means  of  distinguishing  them,  are  better  known. 

Enlargements  of  the  heart,  or  its  envelope,  are 
easily  detected  by  the  greater  extent  over  which 
the  impulse  and  the  sounds  of  its  action  are  per- 
ceived, and  by  the  absence  of  the  sound  of  respira- 
tioB,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachment  of  this 
organ  upon  the  lungs,  at  well  as  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  chest,  and  a  change 
in  the  sound  on  percussion.  But  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  fact  of  an  enlargement  is  not  enough. 
We  wish  to  know,  whether  it  be  a  simple  dilata- 


tion of  the  cavities  of  tbe  kevt,  or  tW  tkickvY 
of  its  muscular  sabstanee,  or  a  distntioa  rf  ik 
pericardium  by  a  fluid.  And  cadk  of  tkcat  ki  m 
appropriate,  cbaraeteristie  narks,  to  as  ts  hn« 
little  cause  of  doubt  between  thea.  TW  m*^ 
brane  which  covers  the  external  ■oHart  itf  ib 
heart,  and  that  which  lines  its  iatcnsl  caritvv 
and  occasionally  also  the  DUfcnlar  tsbttoact  itH^ 
are  liable  to  inflammation ;  its  nuawrow  tslisf  mt 
exposed  to  various  diseases ;  and  both  tt«  eavita 
and  its  orifices  are  subject  to  unaatarsl  dtlataus 
or  contraction.  Bfost  of  these  chanfct  csa  k  4*> 
teeted  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  itaAiwn 
during  life,  and  some  of  them  arc  ciysUt  sf  m0. 
cessful  treatment.  We  shall  not  treeUc  om  mi, 
ers  with  a  description  of  the  di&rcsl  mah 
heard  in  the  several  diseaees,  aa  we  hate  4mt  m 
regard  to  the  lungs ;  partly  bc«attse  thcst  «•■* 
are  less  fully  understood,  and  partly  Wrsi  «i 
are  afraid  of  wearying  then  with  so  aaay  4rtaik 

Let  us  now  see  how  those  taro  nodes  of  fsfh» 
tion,  p€reu$nom^  and  muaemltmtiem^  boor  a^  mA 
other.  We  have  thus  Ux  exaflsincd  then  mij  a 
their  separate  capacities.  In  their  iilalini  ii 
each  other,  they  do  nudi  to  eorrect  or  eodba  ik 
results  obtained  from  either  tepsnlaiy.  b  il 
diseases  of  the  diest,  besides  the  kaoaMp  ^ 
tained  from  the  symptoms,  wt  have  tae  ^ 
tinct  BBodes  of  observatioo.  If  the  nfcan« 
drawn  from  the  sounds  on  pereussMB  srs  enif» 
ed  by  applying  the  ear  to  tba  chest, — m^  a  w^ 
gard  to  the  lungs,  we  have  both  the  iiyiifi* 
and  the  voice  to  reveal  their  secrets  ta  n>-«d 
especially  if  these  iafereneeo  are  ia  mttHmm 
with  the  symptoms,  we  may  leel  aa  mmmti  r»> 
fidence,  that  we  hare  come  to  a  jait  kauaWy  4 
the  disease. 

A  man  has  pain  in  the  side,  with  diflkalt?  d 
breathing,  attended  b^  more  or  leas  fiftv.  H 
this  may  arise  either  froan  rbeamatisn  ta  iW  ■»> 
des,  or  from  pleario  or  tnflamawtioa  of  thr  hay- 
and  the  symptoms  alone  will  not  always  tcQ  «ha% 
is  the  disease.  If  it  be  iheumstitn.  we  «v  «• 
likely  to  find  aay  external  sign  of  H,  net^  f^ 
haps  some  feebleness  of  respiratioa,  aa  bmhH 
of  the  difllculty  of  expandii^  and  unUaUJai  ib 
chest  If  the  dtseaae  be  plenrtsy,  wa  shafi  bw 
flatness  on  percussion,  in  tha  lower  aart  s(  tk 
side  affected,  changing  its  plaeelf  the  paocal  cfaa|« 
his  position,  so  as  always  to  keep  tbt  lawtt  |«t. 
absence  of  all  sound  of  reafaraftkHi  n  thtf  ^tfV 
while  the  respiraforr  soand  is  loader  thsa  » 
tural  in  the  surrounding  parts ;  aad  giauiBy  t*> 
gophonic  resonance  of  the  voice:.  If  tt  hr  a*^ 
mation  of  the  lung,  there  is  diilnen  aa 
increasing,  as  the  disease  ad' 
taining  the  same  place  in  all  poaitiaas^  aot 
abruptly  by  healthy  rcsooaace;  mpiteai 
the  respiratorjr  sounds,  at  first,  feUowrd  hf  b^ 
chial  respiration  and  broechopboay.  TVsv  w«* 
era!  characteristics,  however  obscate  thty  a^ 
seem  in  the  description  to  naay  of  a« 
to  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
fectly  designate  the  character  of  tbc 
to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  ia  bis  mkmL  TW 
ease  may,  indeed,  be  complicated,  aad  tWa 
evidences  of  its  nature  will  be  ao  loo :  aad  i 
be  the  treatment  that  it  wiU  reqairc. 

A  nore  interesting  case  b  aaba(ppily  sAsa 
more  frequent     A  youth,  just  tipeaiag  iala 
hood,  gradually  loses  hb  ruddy 
ons  strength;  he  loeei  flesh,  aad 
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i6(^  Mb  ikoM  the  fetra  of  hie  fiiendfl,  though 
hckbiBD  thinki  it  nothing  but  a  trifling  cold. 
On  audBitioo,  a  ilight  dulneM  it  observed  at 
the  ipa«f  oat  long, — to  tligfat  as  scarcely  to  be 
•ppmiitcd  except  bjr  comparison  with  the  op- 
pgiite  t^  Thie  respiratory  sound  is  at  first 
rtosfaUj  feeUe  at  that  part,  or  a  little  later  there 
u  Wiskiil  respiratioB  and  bronchophony.  These 
ir«  an  tsdieatioot,  that  the  way  is  already  pre- 
ptni  kt  eoosonption.  Still  there  b  hope,  if  a 
preperifgiiBea  can  immediately  be  begun  and  per- 
•eiind  in;  for  direct  remedies  can  here  do  but 
fittlc.  Too  often,  either  the  patient  is  not  alarmed 
eari/ootj^,  or,  in  despite  of  every  precaution 
at  cflbrt,  the  dtseaae  advances.  Bronchial  respira- 
(JM  if  followed  by  a  mucocrepitous,  and  then  by 
dfcnom  r^U^  bronchophony  by  pectoriloquy,  and 
»  CB  till  life  is  destroyed,  each  step  of  the  de- 
ttnedfe  process  being  dearly  revealed  by  the 
mob  eUdtcd  in  anceesdve  ejmminations. 

B«t  whst  avails  it  thus  to  trace  the  melancholy 
pngmt  of  a  doeate  which  we  have  no  power 
to  tfTCft?  There  it  tome  contolation  in  knowing 
tkjmi  moont  of  what  we  have  to  fear,  however 
gmt  Aat  amount  may  be.  And,  if  we  have  no 
that  are  able  to  reach  thii  formidable 


Aflte,  who  shall  say,  that  we  shall  never  have 
i&CB?  The  first  steps  towards  acquiring  them 
■ml  be  taken  in  obtaining  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  &CSM.  We  can  now  do  something  towards 
prabtgiif  life,  and  diminishing  suffering.  We 
eta  at  kmt  sbttaiD  from  doing  harm  by  vain  at- 
tcnpti  to  effect  what  it  impossible.  Above  all, 
hf  $a  esrly  ditcovery  of  the  disease,  we  may  teach 
our  pitient  to  flee  6om  the  danger  before  it  over- 
tska  biBL  b  very  many  cases,  a  careful  ezam- 
■iCioBof  the  cheat  will  detect  unequivocal  evi«- 
^ott  of  approaching  consumption,  long  before 
^  tjiBptoms  excite  any  eonsidenble  apprehen* 
■oa.  At  this  early  period  much  may  be  done  to 
mt  tte  danger.  And  if  the  attention  of  phy- 
JinAt  and  patients  were  more  directed  to  this 
ICQod,  aiadi  more  might  doubtless  be  done  to 
^nniih  the  fotality  of  consumption  than  ever  has 

If  ft  be  aaked,  on  which  we  are  the  most  to  de- 
fmd  for  the  elucidation  of  disease,  the  investiga- 
fiot  at  sjnptoms,  or  an  examination  by  physical 
^PS  we  answer,  that  there  is  no  opposition  what- 
**vhttween  them.  The  use  of  direct  explora> 
^Hoes  not  preclude  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
9*plflBs  of  thie  case.  On  the  contniy,  it  prompts 
ton  Borc  foil  investigation.  In  practical  life,  it 
"■' '  Jy  is  true,  that  those  physicians  who  most 
tly  make  ose  of  the  benefits  of  exploration, 
>  ooly  equally,  but  generally  much  more, 
jk  in  their  inquiries  into  all  the  circum- 
^  ^  J  of  a  patient's  health,  than  those  who  ne- 
A^tr  ridioile  it.  This  may  be  partly  because 
mw^  who  are  the  most  zealous  in  their  researches, 
4K  tit  most  williBg  to  take  the  trouble  requisite 
^MVire  a  new  method  of  investigation,  when  it 
I«ate  advantages.  But  this  is  not  the 
There  is  something  so  grateful  in 
( the  results  of  different  modes  of  exam- 
,j^~,^iat,  were  it  a  mere  matter  of  speculative 
rjjjyy*  the  mind  would  necessarily  be  stimu^ 
■*jjif  the  comparison. 

^^Ibi  tie  stiH  some  physicians,  who  laugh  at 
2^^Mi  matter  of  direct  ex]doration  as  either 
jy  Wby,  or  empiricism.  But  they  are  those 
VM  Ml  sever  taken  the  pains  to  learn  how  to 


practise  it;  were  there  no  more  advantage  in  it 
than  they  know  how  to  obtain  from  it,  their  ridi- 
cule might  be  better  founded.  Whether  their  ig- 
norance be  the  effect  of  indolence  or  incompetence, 
it  becomes  us  not  to  say.  But,  while  they  laugh, 
others  will  learn ;  and  the  time  is  not  for  distant, 
when  the  physician,  who  is  unable  to  practise  per- 
cussion and  auscultation,  will  be  held  to  be  unfit 
for  his  profession. 

AUSTRALASIA,  (a.  to  the  articles  Austral- 
aaa,  Holland,  New,  New  South  Wales,  and  Swan 
Biver.)  Auttrahuia,  from  Austral,  southern,  is  sup- 
posed to  comprehend  the  islands  of  New  Holhind, 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  Solomon's  Islands,  New 
Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  Kergue- 
len's  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  St  Paul  and  Am- 
sterdam, besides  numerous  reefs  and  islets  of  coral 
scattered  over  the  Australasian  sea.  Australia 
implies  New  Holland  alone,  or,  at  the  utmost.  New 
Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The  term,  in- 
deed, as  applied  to  New  Holland  alone,  has  come 
of  late  years  so  much  into  use  as  to  supplant  al- 
most altogether  the  old  name  of  New  Holland ; 
and  to  this  modem  and  limited  sense  of  the  term 
the  present  article  will  be  confined.  Whatever 
additional  information  may  require  to  be  given  re- 
garding the  other  islands  of  Australasia,  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  heads. 

Australia,  ob  New  Holland,  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,  being  about  equal  in  sur- 
face to  three-fourths  of  the  European  continent, 
extends  between  the  parallels  of  39^  and  10^  3(y 
south  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  112  and  153^ 
40^  east  longitude,  with  a  length  from  E .  to  W. 
of  3000  miles,  a  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  of  2000 
mUes,  a  superficial  area  of  more  than  3,000,000 
square  miles,  and  a  coast  line  of  8000  miles.  We 
find  considerable  descrepandes  in  the  statements  of 
different  authors  regarding  its  measurements :  we 
have  givftn  here  in  round  numbers  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  nearest  the  truth.  It  is  washed  by  the 
Indian  ocean  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Pacific  on 
the  east ;  to  the  south  lies  the  island  of  Van  Die- 
man  ;  and  on  the  north  it  is  separated  from  New 
Guinea  and  the  Moluccas  by  the  straits  of  Torres 
and  of  Timor.  Timor,  the  nearest  of  the  Asiatic 
islands,  is  about  280  miles  distant  from  Cape  Tal- 
bot. Much  of  this  vast  island  remains  to  be  ex- 
plored ;  but  the  prevailing  feature  of  its  surface, 
so  far  as  yet  ol^erved,  is  barren  and  wooded  plains, 
traversed  by  long  ridges  of  precipitous  but  not  very 
lofty  mountains ;  and  rivers,  which  often  spread 
into  marshes,  and  do  not  preserve  any  course  which 
may  be  called  long  when  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  country.  A  great  part  of  the  land,  through 
the  mixture  of  brmd  mountain  masses  and  of  heavy 
inundated  plains,  is  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation, 
and  even  for  travelling.  These  obstructions,  how- 
ever, do  not  prevent  the  occurrence,  on  a  great  scale, 
of  fine  meadow  tracts,  where  the  richest  herbage 
grows  spontaneously,  and  where  industry  may  raise 
the  most  plentiful  crops.  The  mountains  of  Australia 
form  a  ridge  nearly  round  it,  rocky,  and  in  many 
parts  almost  inaccessible.  The  Blue  Mountains* 
in  particular,  which  rise  behind  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  tower  up  almost  like  a  Wl ;  their 
cliflfs  being  so  steep,  and  separated  by  such  dread- 
ful abysses,  as  to  have  been  long  considered  impas- 
sible. Tet  they  do  not  exceed  in  height  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  their  highest  summits  not  being 
much  more  than  3000  feet.  It  was  not  till  1813 
08 
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that  a  route  was  diseorered  through  then,  which 
has  tince  been  made  completely  patent. 

Of  the  ditcorery  of  Australia,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  its  history  and  physical  geography, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  naentioned 
above,  to  which  this  forms  a  supplement.  We 
here  confine  ourselves  to  the  British  settlements  in 
the  island,  which,  as  points  of  emigration,  have,  of 
late,  excited  unusual  interest  throughout  the  em- 
pire. These  settlements  at  present  consist  of  New 
South  Wales  or  Eastern  Australia — Southern  Aus- 
tralia— and  Western  Australia,  or  Swan  River  set- 
tlement. 

New  South  WaUt  extends  about  1500  miles  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  inland.  Its  boundaries  are  but  im- 
perfectly, if  at  all  defined.  It  lies  at  the  distance 
of  16000  miles  from  Great  Britain,  and  being  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  from  us,  its  seasons 
are  reversed  in  relation  to  ours ;  its  summer  being 
in  November,  December,  and  January,  and  its  win- 
ter in  May,  June,  and  Julv.  It  has  now  been  di- 
vided into  eounties,  certain  districts  being  called, 
respectively,  Cumberland,  Camden,  and  St  Vin- 
cent, on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  West- 
moreland, Georgiana,  King,  Argyle,  and  Murray, 
to  the  South  ;  and  Roxburgh,  Ckiok,  and  Bathurst, 
to  the  Mrest  of  that  great  barrier.  To  the  north  of 
Svdney,  divided  by  Hunter's  river  and  the  county 
of  Hunter,  are  placed  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Glouoetter  on  the  cast,  and 
Philip,  Wellington,  Brisbane,  and  Bligh,  on  the  west 
of  the  dividing  mountains. 

CNM6er2ajia  embraces  that  portion  of  New  South 
Wales  which  was  first  colonized,  and  it  is  still  the 
most  populous  district.  It  has  about  56  miles  of 
coast,  comprehending  the  noble  harbours  of  Broken 
Bay,  Port  Jackson,  and  Botany  Bay.  Behind,  the 
river  Hawkesbury,  with  its  tributary  stream,  the 
Nepean,  makes  an  entire  circuit  round  it;  be- 
yond which  the  broad  and  steep  mountain  ridge 
shuts  in  the  county,  leaving  to  it  a  breadth  of  oiuy 
forty  miles.  The  soil  on  the  coast,  as  is  the  ease 
generally  throughout  the  island,  is  light,  barren, 
and  sandy.  In  the  interior  it  improves,  and  yields 
tolerable  crops.  This  province  has  already  four 
towns  of  some  importance— Sydney,  Paramatta, 
Windsor,  and  Liverpool.  Sydney,  the  capital  of 
New  South  Wales,  is  situated  on  the  cove  which 
bears  its  name,  about  seven  miles  inward  from  the 
head  of  Port  Jackson.  From  an  entrance  not  more 
than  two  milea  across.  Port  Jackson  gradoallv  ex- 
pands into  a  noble  and  capacious  basin,  having  depth 
of  water  soAdent  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  space 
in  which  a  thousand  sail  of  the  line  might  man- 
ouvre  with  ease.  It  stretches  about  thirteen  miles 
into  the  country,  and  branches  into  not  less  than  a 
hundred  small  coves,  formed  by  necks  of  lands, 
which  afford  excellent  shelter  for  vessels  in  all 
winds.  From  among  these,  Sydney  cove  was  se- 
lected. It  is  more  than  half  a  mile  loo^,  sod  about 
a  quarter  broad  at  its  mouth,  whence  it  gradually 
narrows  to  a  point.  The  town  of  Sjfdmew  is  binlt 
at  the  head  of  the  cove,  on  a  rivulet  which  falls 
into  it,  and  in  a  valley  between  two  oppoaite  ridges. 
The  streets  are  long,  wide,  and  English  in  their 
appearance.  The  best  houses  are  of  white  free- 
stone or  brick  plastered,  many  of  them  being  sur- 
rounded with  gardens.  The  views  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town  are  bold  and  picturesque.  Ships 
come  up  close  to  the  wharfs  and  stores  at  Syd- 
ney.    The  population  of  the  pbes  is  rapidly  in- 


creasing; the  lateet 

In  Sydnev  are  to  be  found  pabHc  i 

kets,  banks,  extensive  warehouses, 

leries,  breweries,  stage-coaches  for 

of  the  colony,  five  newspapers,  besides  the  Gersn- 

ment  Gasette,  also  a  Monthly  MyiJar.  mi  m 

or  two   Almanacs.      Pkntmmttm,  wiful)  oSy 

Rose-hill,  is  the  town  next  in  importaMs  ia  he* 

South  Wales  to  Sydney.     It  b  sheatcd  si  lk 

head  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Jacksoa,  dntaai  km 

Sydney  eighteen  milea  by   water  aad  Msci  fev 

Isjid.     It  lies  on  either  side  ok  a  small  riter.aW 

by  the  natives  Paramatta,  which  laUs  ia«e  tW  Sv- 

boor,  and  contains  about  9000  iohaUiaats.  prae- 

pally  traders,  artifieers,  and  laboarers  «W  faJ 

employment  in  the  surrounding  eoualn  sols  sal 

fruvis.     Its  main  street  is  abo«tOMwAslsagi«4 

extends  from  the  country  residence  of  thsfiii— 

to  the  wharf,  whenee  the  view  down  ths  mw  ■ 

extremely  interesting.     Sevctal  pahhc  kmklap 

are  in  the  town  and  ncighbourluiod.    St^  ssiA* 

and  steam  boats  paai  daily  to  and  fnm  Mas 

H^uisor.  the  third  town,  is  bwilt  upon  a  U  dvr 

by  the  river  Hawkeabury,  which  at  this  pswi  s 

140  miles  distant  from  the  see;.  aM  MfiyM*  ia 

vessels  of  a  hundred  toosbonlen  km  mU*  tkm 

Windsor.     It  is  twenty  milea  from  ?mmaii%mi 

thirty-five  from  *8ydney ;  its  popalafisa  is  wn* 

mated  at  about  a  1000.     The  lands  sheet  Wiate 

are  fertile,  but  are  very  liablo  to  he  hMndslsA  If 

the  Hawkesbury,  which  has  bean  knewa  Is  m 

seventy,  eighty  aiid  even  nteety  feet  aheve  ik  «^ 

nary  level     Next  to  Windaor  b  isifnHiiw 

Liverpool,  at  the  distance  of  niaetoea  awbi  fans 

Sydney,  in  a  southwest  direction.    It  is  ma^ 

on  the  banks  of  George's  river,  which  dnchnin 

itself  into  Botany  Bay,  and  contains  ahsel  M* 

inhabitanta.     The  name  Bateiy  Bif  nas  sslar 

applied  to  New  South  Waloa.  that  many  Wk« 

the  colony  to  be  fonnded  on  that  cxtcnsht  isfai' 

the  sea.     Such  was  the  original  tntantida,  M  « 

being  fully  explored,  it  was  deemed  iliMiim*i|iw 

for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  aad  PerlJachi* 

was  preferred.   Botany  Bay  (ao  cnUsd  by  Sir  Jss^ 

Banks,  from  the  number  of  new  pleats  k  ^ 

covered  there)  is  about  foortecn  miles  to  thtirt^ 

ward  of  the  Heads,  aa  the  entrance  of  PeK 

son  is  called.     It  is  wide,  open,  and  mtkt 

for  vessels,  and  the  shores  aroad  wOd,  Wmk,  n 

barren.     A  brass  pkte  on  the  cBfls  msrks  ths^ 

where  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Joeeph  ft 

Near  it  is  erected  a  monnasani  to  the 

the  onfortunato  La  Perooae,  who  sp« 

here,  refitting,  before  be  finaUy  sailed  on  ths  f 

peditionfitNn  which  be  never  letaraed     G^ 

river  is  about  half  the  sine  of  the  Banhs^w 

and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tens  h«Am  i 

to  Liverpool     After  LivarponI  the  chirf  Is^ 

New  Sooth  Wales  are  Cuaipbeltown,  twehn  aj 

distant  from  Liverpool,  Bicnasondl, 

distant  frdta   Sydney,  NeweaoUa, 

••  The  last  of  these,*' says  Dr  Lanf,«'vS 

less  ere  long  be  the  second  in  the  eel  say,  ss  4 

situated  at  the  head  of  the  anvigatien  eC  ■aa* 

River,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  anet  esU 

cultural  and    graxing    distiici  an    the 

There  are  other  towns,  however,  in  the 

formation  in  other  parts  of  the  oniony.  ^ 

few  years  will  doubtless  beeoeae  flaeas  «f  s^ 

erable  importance;  as  at  Bathstfat,  hryend  ik*  I 

Mountains;  at  Ooolbum  and  Bm 

district  of  Argyle;  atPatrkk*a 
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Vhtn  and  It  WoUongong,  in  the  dittrict  of  HU- 

wn.  TkrMorfimrstagCMSoacbesandtwosteam- 

boili  plf  duly  between  Sydney  and  Paramatta, 

mi  tkn  are  alio  two  daily  coaches  between  Syd- 

Mj  md  Lirerpool — a  riling  town  about  twenty 

mihi  AftiBt  from  the  capital,  forming  a  thorough- 

hnkttht  eztenaive  country  to  the  southwest- 

«iri   Rcflpectable  persons  trarelling  to  and  from 

tW  Bore  diftaot  settlements  in  the  interior,  gene- 

filij  tnfel  OB  horseback,  or  in  vehicles  of  their 

ovs;  ssd  goods  and  produce  are  conveyed  to  and 

frn  Sydaey  on  large  diays  drawn  by  oxen.    Be- 

tvtfli  Sydney  and  Maitland  there  are  three  steam- 

kit»-4lie  Sophia  Jane,  the  Ceres,  and  the  Tamar 

—tkal  ply  twice  a-week  each  with  goods  and  pas- 

mfm;  seventy  miles  of  their  course,  or  the  dis- 

tiB«  between  the  Beads  of  Port  Jackson  and  the 

cBCnoce  of  Hunter's  River,  being  along  the  land 

io  tbe  open  Plscific  Ocean.    All  the  vessels,  it  is 

liaerally  understood,  have  done  exceedingly  welL 

As  a  proof  of  this,  there  has  heen  a  company 

iMiisd  lately,  the  olject  of  which  is  to  place  a 

vMd  of  much  Urger  fixe  on  the  course  between 

Sydseyand  Uobart  Town,  Van  Dieman*s  Land, 

le  any  cattle  as  well  as  goods  and  passengers." 

Ctmdtu  comUjf  lies  to  the  southward  of  Cumber- 
liai  It  contains  2200  square  miles,  and  embraces 
vft&ifl  its  limita  the  fertile  r^on  of  lUawara,  a 
tract  eooBpristng  150,000  acres,  entirely  shut  out 
dm  iiland  communication  by  precipitous  moun- 
taiu.  It  also  embraces  the  cow-pastures,  an  area 
cf  60,000  acres,  so  called  from  large  herds  of  cattle 
bnag  iteestly  found  there,  all  descended  from  one 
MIssdtwo  cows  which  had  escaped  soon  after 
tke  fiMmdiBg  of  the  colony. 

iirnib  eomUif  is  to  the  westward  of  Camden. 
h  k  about  sixty  miles  long  and  thirty  broad.  It 
is  tkiily  wooded,  and  the  territory  is  crossed  by 
IwRe  trscts  called  bnuk€*t  which  are  altogether 
Mipnidttctive.  Lake  Bathnrst  is  in  this  county,  129 
■iks  8.  of  Sydney. 

Wttimcrelmui  cmmty  lies  to  the  north  of  Argyle, 
sed  eabraoes  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  is 
tkmt  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth. 

Cook*s  touUy  is  to  the  left  of  Cumberland.  Its 
leagth  is  fifty-six  miles;  its  breadth,  fifty.  A 
past  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  range  of  the 
Bbe  Ifottotains,  acroes  which  the  fine  road  from 
Sydasy  to  Bathurst  lies.  A  large  portion  is  table- 
ud,  from  2000  to  3000  feet  high,  abounding  in 
^ifcsqiie  scenery.  Emu  plains  and  several  fer- 
tile vslleys  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the 
ffvvsiliBg  rocky  soil  in  this  county. 

Bttimnt  eoMMtjf  is  to  the  west  of  Cook*s  county. 
Its  extreme  length  is  seventy-two  miles;  its 
*<«dlh  sixty-eight.  It  consists  in  general  of 
Men  table-land,  in  some  places  forming  exten- 
'  ^  downs  without  a  tree,  such  as  Bathurst  plains, 
«U  uidude  50.000  acres.  Although  but  of  re- 
^ilAMovery,  being  considered  inaccessible  until 
IM,  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  districts  in 
te  eslooy,  the  climate  being  healthy,  and  the  pas- 
1M^  exeeUent  for  fine  woolled  sheep.  The 
iNitef  Bathurst,  which  is  thriving,  is,  by  the  road, 
'Mttdes  distant  from  Sydney. 
^^rfaijl  eotpttjf  is  to  the  north  of  Bathurst. 
Mliftyl^rte  mUes  in  length,  and  forty-three  in 
*Mft.  The  suriace  b  hilly  and  broken,  but  it 
,  notwitfastanding,  some  good  pasturage. 
emmfy  (seventy  miles  long,  by  fifty- 
. — d)  is  to  the  north-west  of  Roxburgh,  and 
wWnilar  duiracter. 


Philw  cmtKbf  (sixty-two  miles  long,  thirty-eight 
broad)  lies  to  the  east  of  Wellington.  It  is  thinly 
peopled,  and  little  is  known  of  its  topography. 

Oi  Bligh  and  Brisbane  countiei,  lying  in  the 
north-west,  near  the  Liverpool  range  oi  mountains, 
little  also  is  known. 

Hunter  county  (length  seventy-one  miles,  breadth 
forty-seven)  lies  near  the  east  coast  adjoining  Nor- 
thumberland county,  which  intervenes  between  it 
and  the  sea. 

Northumberland  county  (length  sixty-one  miles, 
breadth  fifty)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony. 
Its  general  aspect  is  a  series  of  undulations  and 
elevated  plains,  intersected  by  numerous  creeks, 
streams,  and  rivulets.  The  fine  river.  Hunter, 
affords  a  water  communication  throughout  its 
northern  boundary,  and  along  its  alluvial  banks 
some  of  the  most  interesting  farms  in  the  colony 
are  situated.  Newcastle,  the  maritime  town  of 
the  county,  is  fast  rising  into  eminence ;  as  is  also 
the  town  of  Maitland,  on  the  Hunter,  distant  from 
Newcastle  twenty-five  miles.  ConX  is  wrought  at 
the  latter  town,  so  that  the  name  is  no  misnomer. 

Gloucetter  county  possesses  the  fine  harbour  and 
rising  town  of  Port  Stephens,  and  is  well  watered. 
Its  length  is  seventy-four  miles,  its  breadth  sixty- 
nine;  and  it  comprises  the  Australian  Agricultural 
Company's  grant  of  a  million  acres. 

Durham  county  is  west  of  Gloucester,  and  par- 
takes of  the  same  character.  Its  length  is  sixty, 
and  its  breadth  fifty  miles. 

The  remaining  counties — Georgiana  county. 
Kings  county,  Murray  county,  and  St  Vincent 
county — ace  situated  to  the  south  of  Bathurst,  and 
are  yet  but  imperfectly  explored.  They  approach 
the  vicinity  of  AustraUa  Felix,  recently  discovered 
and  described  by  Major  MitchelL 

Australia  forms  a  contrast  to  other  great  terri- 
torial portions  of  the  globe,  in  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  large  navigable  rivers,  A  deficiency  of 
fresh  Mrater  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  great  draw- 
back to  the  occupancy  and  prosperity  of  many  of 
its  districts.  New  South  Wales  is  better  supplied 
in  this  respect  than  any  of  the  other  settlements. 
The  Hawkesbury,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Grose 
and  the  Nepean,  is  roost  valuable  to  the  colony, 
but  forms  only  a  stream  of  secondary  magnitude. 
In  the  interior,  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  have 
been  traced  the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarrie,  run- 
ning respectively  courses  of  upwards  of  200  and 
300  miles.  On  the  east  coast  also,  are  the  rivers 
Williams,  Paterson,  and  Hunter,  forming  Port 
Hunter;  the  Hastings,  forming  tbe  fine  port  of 
Macquarrie,  about  220  miles  N.  E.  ot  Port  Jackson; 
and  the  still  larger  stream  of  tbe  Brisbane,  falling 
into  Moreton  Bay.  The  Morrumbidgee  river  has 
its  origin  in  the  western  ridge  of  the  dividing  range 
of  mountains  in  Murray  county,  about  '200  miles 
8.  W.  of  Sydney.  It  pursues  a  tortuous  course 
for  upwards  of  300  miles,  and  expands  itself  in  the 
Lachlan.  Tbe  combined  rivers  traverse  a  great 
extent  of  fine  country,  until  they  join  the  Murrey, 
which  forms  the  largest  river  yet  discovered  in 
Austrelia,  and  falls  into  Lake  Alexandrina  at  En- 
counter Bay,  on  the  south  coast.  Of  the  Murrav 
and  the  Darling  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
when  we  come  to  the  section  South  Australia, 

The  climate  of  New  South  Wales,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  island,  so  far  as  experience  goes,  has 
been  found  to  be  salubrious,  and  extremely  favour- 
able to  European  constitutions.  Occupying  a  poei- 
tion  considerably  nearer  to  the  south  of  the  equ»- 
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tor  than  BriUln  »  to  tbe  north,  the  diawte  it 
wanner  in  summer  and  milder  in  winter  than  with 
ut.  An  authorities  agree  in  the  great  uniformity 
of  tbe  temperature  throughout  almost  its  whole 
extent.  It  does  not  vary  to  a  high  degree  even  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  nor  it  it  Lable  to 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  The  average 
temperature  of  Spring  is  65*5.,  of  Bummer  72, 
of  Autumn  66,  and  of  Winter  55.  In  Sydney, 
the  thermometer  is  rarely  below  forty.  As  re- 
gards climate,  every  thing  in  Australia  is  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  is  in  Britain.  There  the  north 
is  the  hot  wind ;  the  south,  the  cool ;  the  westerly, 
tbe  most  unhealthy,  and  the  easterly  the  most  salu- 
hrious.  It  is  summer  with  tbe  colonists  when  it 
is  winter  at  home,  and  the  barometer  is  considered 
to  rise  before  bad  weather,  and  to  fall  before  good. 
The  following  summary  of  the  weather  in  .New 
South  Wales,  during  the  year,  is  extracted  from  a 
Sydney  newspaper. 

**  Jtmuarif,  Generally  the  hottest  month  of  the 
year.  Wheat  harvest  ends.  The  locust's  song 
gets  weaker,  and  insects  of  the  finer  tribes  begin 
to  die  off.  Fruit  plentiful:  water  melons  in  abun- 
dance. The  orange-tree  in  blossom.  Thunder- 
storms frequent,  accompanied  by  showers  of  rain. 
Average  temperature  seventy-three  degrees. 

'*  February.  Heavv  dose  weather  may  be  looked 
for  in  this  month.  Thunder-showers  now  and  then. 
Last  of  the  hot  north-west  winds,  commonly  the 
roost  intense.  Stone-fruits  becin  to  get  scarce. 
The  grape,  pear,  figt  and  apple,  in  their  prime. 
Mosquitoes  congregate  in  douds,  and  prove  singu- 
larly troublesome  to  the  lieges.  Average  temper- 
ature seventy-four  degrees. 

"March,  Rains  may  now  be  expected.  The  ve- 
getable world  begins  to  recover  from  the  parching 
effects  of  the  summer  tun,  and  plants  of  European 
growth  or  parentage  lift  their  drooping  heads. 
The  equinoctial  gales  hlow  fiercely  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Aversge  temperature  seventy 
degrees. 

*'  April,  Heavy  ndns  during  this  month,  and  the 
weather  broken  and  uncertain.  News  of  *acd- 
dents  by  field  and  flood,'  from  the  Hunter  and 
Hawkesbury  Rivers.  Sydney  a  quagmire,  and 
mudboots  a  necessary  appendage.  Australian  fruits 
vanish,  and  apples  make  their  appearance  from  Van 
Dieman's  Land.  Monsieor  Mosquito  tenders  his 
farewell  card,  leaving  only  a  few  skirmishers  to 
look  after  the  fresh  arrivals.  A  venge  temperature 
tixty-five  degrees. 

••  Map.  The  finest  month  of  the  year,  and  the 
most  congenial  to  the  European  constitution. 
Weather  dear,  cool,  and  bracing.  The  sun  seU 
and  rises  in  a  doudless  sky  for  weeks  together. 
Heavy  mist  at  times,  succeeded  by  tolerably  mild 
days.     Average  temperature  fifty-dght  degrees. 

**  Jane.  Wheat-sowing  finished  in  all  the  mstricts. 
Oranps  brought  to  market,  and  continue  in  season 
for  SIX  months.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  tbe 
greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
General  dumicter  same  as  last  month.  The  maise 
harvest  ends.  Average  temperature  fifty-three 
degrees. 

**Jmbf,  Generally  dear  and  cool  like  the  two 
preceding  months.  Ice  may  be  seen  a  few  miles 
out  of  town ;  and  thirtjr  or  forty  miles  inland,  the 
thermometer  falls  to  thirty  and  thirty-two  degrees. 
In  and  about  Sydney  it  b  rardy  teen  under  forty 
degrees.     Average  temperature  fifty-two  degrees. 

*•  Amgmti.  Broken  weather  about  this  period,  with 


heavy  gales  o(  wind.  Tbe  balMhii  tB  tBn  m 
the  ponds  and  marshes — 'Croak,  eroak,  oisk.' 
Heavy  rains  from  tbe  S.  8.  E.  and  8.  W.  TW 
peach-tree  puts  forth  Its  ddicaU  Uoaoai  tlmd 
the  middle  of  the  month,  dotUag  the  pt^mml 
ordiards  with  beauty.  Aver^  teaipefauit  Ift^ 
^ft  degrees. 

**  Suptembar,  The  vernal  eodnox^  f^vikfhsr< 
and  heavy  galea.  The  orchards  pftseat  s  bcaatw 
fill  appearance  this  month,  the  pcach-tite  fsiawt 
the  prindpal  feature  in  the  picture.  Tovwdi  tW 
latter  end  of  the  month,  the  thermometer  UfiM 
to  rise,  and  the  mornings  are  plfamatly  vwm. 
Average  temperature  fifty-nine  drgreciL 

**  October.  Planting  of  maitt,  or  bdba  en, 
commences.  Two  hours  after  suatise,  tks  i^ 
from  six  till  eight  o'clock,  the  finest  tart  af  tW 
day.  Monsieur  Mosquito  makes  his  mit  aypor- 
ance  on  aity  skin.  Average  temperatare  uxtfJm 
degrees. 

*'  November.  The  hot  weather  sets  ia.  Dirt 
ankle  deep,  and  fine  as  tooth-powder,  iiumain 
peculiarly  searching  qualities.  '  The  huh*  tttm 
with  flying,  creeping,  and  crawling  thinfrt.  What 
harvest  commences  in  the  northm  diitricti,  mi 
sheep-shearing  is  began  throoghoat  ths  etkmj 
Average  temperature  seventy  dcgrsea. 

•'December,  Hot  winds  now  and  thca, fcsadr 
followed  b^  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cMy  ^ 
Thunder,  lightning,  aiid  rain,  at  istcnrak  Tit 
loeusts  in  full  voice,  and  congregating  oa  thr  «b 
and  gum-trees  in  myriads.  The  Chriif—s  tma 
is  eaten  with  open  doors  and  wiodowt,  mi  tkt 
thermometer  standing  at  dghty-five  dcgrtfi  d 
Fahrenheit  in  the  thade.  Aversge  tf|iiwifi 
seventy-four  degrees." 

The  excellence  of  the  dimate  of  ITev  Ssetk 
Wales  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  variety  of  its  it^ 
getable  productaoot.  All  the  finer  kinds  of  frvti 
are  produced  there  in  abundance,  as  appkii  fm\ 
plums,  strawberries,  dierries,  aralherries,  smt^ 
pea^et,  nectarinet,  igs,  grapea,  oranges,  mbm. 
pomegranates,  kc  Green  peas  are  pikaei  tnt 
ayear.  Brandy  is  distilled  from  the  peaches,  lot  • 
want  of  proper  management  hat  hitherto  trctiMrf 
the  successful  manufacture  of  wine  from  tbep^m. 
Indian  com  and  wheat  are  the  two  chtsf  \aak  d 
grain  raised  in  the  cokmy.  Wheat  on  rood  t^ 
averages  from  twenty  to  thirty  hushrls  la  the  sot. 
maiae  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels.  Oats  anllartrT 
have  as  yet  been  chiefly  cultivated  ke  (Mm 
Tobacco  of  good  quality  is  grown. 

In  Australia,  tbe  prmiliag  rock  b  madrtac,  m 
that  the  soil  is  in  many  pbres  dry  h4  Istw. 
and  as  the  trees  are  all  evergreeas,  the  pwmd  > 
not  annually  enriched  by  tbe  luensMea  of  w|«t- 
We  matter,  caused  by  tbe  fall  of  tbe  leafo,  m  » 
the  case  in  the  fields  of  Europe  and  Amsria.  TW 
rich  lands  of  Australia  consist  cUeiy  of  tbt  rib- 
Mi  the  margins  of  the  rivers;  sal  I 


vial  soils  on  tlie  margins 
the  country  near  the  Haidresbury  and  Haatcr  itvcn 
is  considered  the  granary  of  tbe  colony.  TW  h»> 
bility,  however,  of  tbe  rivers  to  InanibtitH.  m^ 
be  taken  into  eoodderatioo  in  iitimatiag  the  dsp- 
bility  of  a  settlement.  During  a  raiay  snoaa  nrt 
torrents  of  water  are  poured  into  tbe  rivera,  aWcft 
soon  overflow  their  bounds,  and  tm  reacbWr  tW 
more  level  country,  tbe  water,  no  lofir  |aefiBid 
by  its  gravity,  accumulates  to  an  iflMMane  txftnA. 
and  produces  a  great  destmrtioa  of  prepsrty.  TW 
Haarkesburv,  as  we  have  already  staled,  hss  f 
known  to  rne  ninety  feet  above  Ms  r^ —  ^ 
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ne  droigkti,  wbich  oecor  mi  irregultr  intervftls, 
iud  loaetiaeteootuiue  for  two  yean  in  luccessioD, 
■rctitaioMraferiouBeTil  to  which  New  South 
Wilcs  u  expowd ;  tod  if  famine  ii  not  to  be  aoti- 
dpated,  from  the  tbundance  of  animal  food,  and 
the  he&j  with  which  supplies  can  be  obtained 
froB  Vu*DiemaD*s  Land,  Java,  and  Bengal,  still 
tkj  flmt  oeession  much  inconvenience  and  serious 
flocttttioM  io  the  gmn  market. 

T^fttlogf  ami  mimerah^  of  New  Holland  are 
yet  Va  inperfectlj  known.     It  may  be  stated 
fentnOr,  that  Australia  is  of  diluvian,  as  contra- 
&tugaihed  from  what  geologists  understand  by 
nieak  9npn ;  but  whether  the  land  has  been  left 
4f]r  bjr  tW  receding  of  the  mighty  deep,  or  whether, 
u  ii  difi  or  other  parts  of  America,  some  power- 
fsl  Hbaanne  action  has  raised  the  earth  abore  the 
oecsB  lerel,  either  by  one  shock,  or  by  a  series  of 
uatmrt  shocks,  must,  in  our  present  ignorance, 
U  a  Bitter  of  mere  conjecture.     Like  other  parts 
of  tke  globe,  Austmlia  appears  to  hare  experienced 
t&e  eftet  of  an  unirersal  deluge,  previous  to  which 
it  wti  tessntcd  by  a  different  and  more  numerous 
dui  of  miaBals  than  are  now  found  on  its  surface; 
and  it  sbo  appears  that  the  receding  waters  of  the 
gnst  oecu,  in  their  progress  to  the  South  Pole, 
bd  rested  for  a  longer  period  on  New  Holland  than 
oa  the  lorthera  hemisj^re.     In  many  parts  of  the 
cMt,  extensive  beds  of  marine  shells  of  the  same 
kiadt  ai  those  at  present  living  in  the  adjacent 
KM,  sri  found,  and  in  the  interior  caverns  have 
been  £ieovered  containing  the  bones  of  extinct 
neei  of  saisaals,  thus  refuting  the  notion  that  New 
HoUsad  it  eomparatively  of  recent  origin.    Ex- 
teuire  ausses  of  granite  occur  on  the  eastern 
rMit  of  the  bland;   trap  porphyry  and  serpen- 
tine bave  sho  been  discovered  in  several  places, 
laaease  beds  of  sandstone  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fioKij  of  Sydney,  and  this  rock  appears  to  con- 
ftitvtc  ^  greater  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Liiiestooe  is  abundant,  and  in  some  districts  it 
ptaes  iato  marble.     But  by  far  the  most  valuable 
■tocnl  yet  found  in  Australia  is  coal,  of  which  a 
rwwiderible  quantity  is  wrought  at  Newcastle, 
ind  iadifl^ioos  of  it  have  been  traced  in   many 
•tbtr  parti  of  the  country.    The  district,  indeed, 
te  the  ffwth  of  Hunter's  river  b  an  extensive  coal- 
M,  Oe  cliffii  on  the  sea-shore  presenting  an  in- 
totstiBg  sectioB  of  thb  stratum.     The  seams  of 
(ml  are  distinctly  visible  on  the  abrupt  face  of  the 
<fi^  fbraing  the  south  headland  of  the  harbour 
•f  NnrcBstle,  and  may  be  traced  for  nine  miles, 
^^  they  abruptly  terminate,  by  suddenly  bend- 
%  downwards,  and  sinking  below  the  level  of  the 
*■-   Tnm  this  place,  a  low  sandy  beach  and  low- 
W  ssteod  to  tbe  entrance  of  Lake  Macquarie, 
it«i(h  head  of  which  rises  into  high  cliffs,  in 
*U  the  eoal  strata  again  present  themselves. 
J»e>il  m  of  vegetable  origin,  the  foliage  and 
■■Biif  the  plants  being  often  quite  distinct.    In 
At  4l«aBtiog  strata  of  tbe  coal  are  found  nodules 
^^md  ironstone.     Beds  of  coal  and  iron  are 
^Mi  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Paramatta  and 
^wAicrs ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains 
^ilUch  many  of  them  flow,  these  minerab  also 
^■■^Maimumcating  a  ferruginous  taste  to  the 
^■'tviCKBBS,  and  indicating  the  stores  which 


"^M^klihe  explored.  Copper  and  other  metals 
^"^^Vbsb  found,  bat  as  yet  coal  is  the  only 
™Wji^iA  baa  been  worked,  although  the  day 
"  P^U^  aoi  €u  distant,  when  iron  will  form  a 
^fbfMlMt  of  Australia.    Rock-crystab,  gar- 


nets, and  agates  have  been  found,  but  none  of  the 
more  precious  gems. 

In  its  anvnaland  vegetable  productions,  Australia 
is  very  peculiar.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  all 
the  larger  quadrupeds,  such  as  elephants,  lions, 
tigers,  bears,  deer,  &c.  The  largest  four-footed 
animals  yet  discovered  in  the  bland  are  the  kan- 
garoos, of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  from  tbe 
"kangaroo  rat"  to  the  "forester,"  which  stands 
from  four  to  five  feet  high.  There  are  more  than 
forty  species  of  the  Marsupial  or  pouched  family 
in  New  Holland,  of  which  scarcely  any  congeners 
occur  ebewhere.  Two-thirds  of  the  Australian 
quadrupeds  make  their  way  by  springing  in  the  air. 
All  the  kangaroos,  when  using  any  degree  of  speed 
in  their  movements,  proceed  by  prodigious  leaps, 
sometimes  exceeding  twenty  paces,  and  thb  can  be 
kept  up  for  some  time,  so  as  to  outstrip  the  fleet- 
est greyhound.  The  kangaroos  are  purely  herb- 
ivorous, grazing  like  deer  or  cattle,  and  are  mild 
and  docile,  except  in  self-defence.  Their  flesh  b 
much  esteemed;  but  they  are  fast  disappearing 
before  the  settlers,  or,  as  the  natives  say,  **  where 
white  man  sit  down,  kangaroo  go  away."  The 
Opossum  tribe  are  very  numerous,  and  somewhat 
similar  to  those  found  in  America.  The  native 
dog  is  somewhat  like  the  Indian  jackall,  with  a 
head  like  a  fox,  and  erect  ears,  the  colour  being 
generally  a  reddish  brown.  It  is  very  destructive 
to  sheep  and  poultry,  and  b  therefore  destroyed 
without  mercy  by  the  settlers.  The  wombat,  a 
kind  of  bear  or  badger,  the  porcupine  ant-eater, 
and  also  a  species  of  sloth,  are  to  be  found  in  New 
Holland.  But  the  most  singular  animal  of  New 
South  Wales,  indeed  the  most  extraordinary  in 
the  world,  is  the  ornithoryncus,  or  duck-bill,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  water^mole,  which  is  chiefly 
found  near  Port  Jackson.  It  combines  the  char- 
acterbtics  of  a  bird  and  a  quadruped.  It  lays  eggs 
like  the  one,  yet  suckles  its  young  like  the  other  I 
It  presents  the  perfect  bill  of  a  duck,  engrafted, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  body  of  an  otter  or  mole-like 
animal.  Its  size  is  equal  to  that  of  a  full-grown 
cat,  but  its  short  feet  and  tail  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  smaller.  It  swims  well,  and  indeed 
seldom  quits  the  water,  as  it  crawb  with  diflSculty 
on  land.  The  foot  of  the  male  is  armed  with  a 
spur  like  a  cock's,  through  which  passes  a  poison- 
ous liquor,  rendering  the  animal  dangerous.  The 
birds  of  New  Holland  are  numerous  and  in  great 
variety.  The  emu  or  cassowary,  a  species  of  os- 
trich, is  one  of  the  most  singular,  but  it  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. The  most  common  birds  belong  to  the 
Melliphagous  or  honey-sucking  family.  Many  of 
the  warblers  are  uncommonly  beautiful;  tbe  two 
most  magnificent  are  the  rifle  bird,  and  tbe  ring 
oriole.  The  pigeons,  for  variety  and  beauty  of 
plumage,  are  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
as  are  also  the  parrots,  parrakeets,  and  cockatoos. 
The  spotted  grosbeak  is  a  splendid  bird,  as  b 
also  the  lyre-tul.  Thb  gigantic  crane  is  a  stately 
bird,  and  b  seen  frequently  on  the  borders  of  rivers 
or  lakes,  where  also  the  black  swan  b  found. 
Eagles,  hawks,  bustards,  plovers,  pheasants,  snipes, 
&C.,  are  common.  The  aquatic  tribes  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  found  in  other  countries.  Insects 
are  numerous,  and  approximate  more  to  those  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  than  America.  Locusts  are  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  the  colony.  Of  bees,  there 
are  three  kinds,  all  without  stings.  English  bees, 
which  have  been  recently  introduced,  mtStiply  fiut. 
Ants  are  of  several  varieties:  tbe  largest  are  nearly 
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•n  inch  in  length.  Files  and  motquitOM  nre  often 
n  gremt  nuiiaiice,  but  the  Utter  nre  dinppearing 
trom  the  cultirmted  pertt  of  the  colony.  Spiders 
are  very  large,  and  in  some  seasons  caterpillars  are 
so  numerous  as  to  blight  the  finest  crops.  Rep- 
tiles are  fortunately  not  numerous.  There  are 
several  rarieties  of  snakes,  a  few  of  which  are  poi- 
sonous. Scorpions,  centipedes,  and  tarantulas  are 
found,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion 
any  considerable  inconvenience  or  discomfort  to 
the  settler.  Lixards  and  frogs  are  numerous.  The 
deaf  adder  is  poisonous.  It  swells  dut  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  a  flat  head,  and  a  deft  tail,  which  latter 
opens  and  shuts  like  a  pair  of  forceps.  When 
teazed,  it  seises  a  stick  as  tenaciously  as  a  cur  dog. 
Cod  and  perch  (as  they  are  called)  are  found  in 
great  quantities  in  the  fresh  water  rivers,  and 
many  varieties  of  other  fish  are  found  along  the 
coast  Whales  and  seals  frequent  the  coves. 
Oysters  are  extremely  plentiful,  and,  though  gen- 
erally small,  are  of  a  delicate  flavour.  The  shells 
of  the  Southern  ocean  yield  only,  in  attraction,  to 
those  of  the  Indian  sea.* 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Australia  are,  like 
the  animals,  in  many  cases,  very  different  in  struc- 
ture and  appearance  from  those  found  in  other 
countries  Acacias  are  extremelv  common,  and  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  different  kinds  have  been  found, 
all  of  them  possessing  a  family  resemblance  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  Acacias  of  the  old  and 
new  world.  The  Proteas  and  Banksias  are  almost 
peculiar  to  New  Holland;  the  Eucalyptus  Casu- 
ama,  and  the  Norfolk  island  pioe,  are  remai kable 
for  their  beauty,  and  afford  valuable  timber.  The 
bark  of  several  trees  abound  in  tanning  matter,  and 
large  quantities  have  been  sent  to  Britain  as  a 
substitute  for  oak  bark.  Several  of  the  Acacias 
afford  a  product  possessing  the  properties  of  gum 
arabic,  which  b  obtained  from  an  African  species 
of  the  same  tribe  of  plants.  A  species  of  Eucaljrp- 
tus  produces  manna.  Many  of  the  trees  of  New 
HolUnd  attain  to  a  great  size :  thus  the  Norfolk 
island  pine  reaches  the  height  of  150  feet,  and 
trees,  whose  diameter  amounted  to  15  or  20  feet, 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Great  as  the  resources  of  New  South  Wales  are, 
as  an  agricultural,  fishing,  and  mining  colony,  it  is 


*  TIm  foUowtaff  Mcoont  oT  tb«  sportliMr.  tte.,  H  Bathont* 
Id  New  Sooth  WsIm.  U  firm  by  s  n^rat  trwMer :— *•  Bmw 


It  cftosbt  In  all  tb«  rirert.  bttM  vf rj  fiMt  and  It  nearlv  at  hiiva 
at  tiie  talt-watar  flth  of  Um  mum  nam*  faofflit  nn  tiw  c«Mt 
TiM  ood  it  th*  oHMt  fMiarfcabla  ttk  at  Batkunt, audi*  not 


onfrMoently  caoflit  at  hear jr  at  ftfty.  tbcty.  and  erca  ninHr 
Doondt  i  wbra  caofffat  la  lanv  qnantitlM.  tbajr  ar«  froenlly 
iriad.  and  may  b«  um  In  tUa  ttata  banffinf  «p  insld*  tha 
roofcorttetetUfr'tboaaat.  Oaata It ptmSfal; dorkt. toipct. 
widmoo,  t«aL  aboondiiif  sear  tba  rlrert.  I  taw  eigbt  black 
durbi  broocbt  d»wa  at  ona  ibot.  wHrbbag ,  at  I  goeMed.  fottr 
poaoda  Mdi.  Tbeaa  ara  dalldoot  cathig.  Somatimaa  tba 
tettlen  will  tbrow  op  a  bnwt-work  of  booirbt,  near  tone 
IbrooHU  reodesTottt  of  tba  Mrdi,  Hoaa  to  Uie  water,  and 
wban  ttoey  bare  eoUertod  near  tba  tpot  tba  tpoctmaa  flret 
from  behind  bit  battery,  and  doaa  dreadfol  nitcbier  amooc 


forty  dorka  barinff  been  broofht  down  la  tMa  nanaer 
tn.  1  be  plover  and  brooie-wiofed  piceoa  ara  vary 
root,  and  eatUv  ibot ;  tba  latter,  especially,  U  a  bcaoti. 


Ad  creatore,  and 


uuvtl 


the  die  of  the  doineatc 


piffeon,! 
itBathui 


well,  and  ealt  weD  at  taUe.  Bat  the  beat  tport  at  Ihithurvt  It 
tbeqaaU  TUt  It  tba  paiMffe  thootbif  of  New  Sooth  v\  •)«« 
merallyt  but  tba  Bathont  tettlen  teem  to  eojoy  It  in  per- 
rection.  havtnf  a  moch  rreater  tcope  of  dear  open  roontry. 
The  eoefcatoo  and  mafple  abo  abound  at  Bathurvt,  and  are  a 
freat  nnltaore  to  tba  rohintfed  fleldt  In  the  forett  eoontry 
a  variety  of  parrott.  of  the  mort  beaatilal  plonafa.  fly  at  ^ 
In  every  dirartion.  TbU  aboadaoea  of  the  foatbered  tribe 
tba  mora  remarkable,  as  m  alaU  joornar  to  Ronter't  Rlrer. 
vary  frwMrdt  of  any  kind  were  taen.  There  It  a  bant  at  Ba- 
thorn  for  the  porpoae  01  e^)oyinff  tba  ipartaAar  tba  kangaroo. 
aadastentlBatluff  tba  native  doff.** 


on  the  rearing  of  sheep,  aad  the 

wool,  that  it  at  presoit  naialy  depends  far  ita  | 

perttpr.     No  country  in  the  world  prcacats  aodk  m 

illimitable  extent  oif  pasture  Und,  or  poMnars  » 

more  admirable  dimate  for  grazing,  wksck.  hmm  its 

dryness  and  mildness,  improves  the  wool,  narf  ^tv- 

mits  the  sheep  to  find  soAdcnt  food  witho«t  ifcAn 

during  the  whole  year.  Aacrica,  as  b  well  [ 

is   not  a  sheep-feeding  or  wool.gro«iiv  e 

In  Canada  and  other  northern  parts,  slisap 

to  be  housed,  and  M  by  artificial  maans,  fisr 

eral  long  winter  months ;  while  on  the  tarn  (, 

of  the  States,  the  sheep  which  are  left  at  hsri* 

throughout  the  vear  do  not  yield  wool  of  a  ralwn 

ble  quality.     New   South  Wales,  oa   tW   otior 

hAnd,  resembles  Spain  in  its  qualities  fiar  pHtv. 

age  in  all  seasons,  and  its  ctimate  ptoimen  a^m^T 

fine,  if  not  superior  wooL     At   the  prramt  ^m- 

ment.  New  South  Wales  wool  cnjojs  tW  Ughaag 

reputation  in  EngUnd  and  America>-4t  takes  ifta     I 

lead  in  the  market — and  so  readily  aad  ••  pnittm^     I 

bly  is  it  disposed  of,  that  the  cost  of  t 

sixteen  thousand  miles  goes  almost  for 

the  grower's  calculation  of  profits.     Mamt  «# 

beautiful  and  soft  woollen  fabrics  wkidi  go  W  «W 

names  of  Indianas,  Merinos,  and  SchalUn.  ■■■  sa 

in  such  large  request  by  ladies  in  the  sbopa  «f  «« 

haberdashers,  are  chiefly  mann&ctitre4  £ 

fine  New  South  Wales  wool;  and  it  ia 

from  the  growing  taste  and  demand  for 

des,  which  are  so  well  suited  to  our 

(barring  fiscal  interference)  the  prods 

sale  of  this  species  of  wool  most  aooa  b 

of  the  first  trades  connected  with  BriVidh 
merce.  The  introdnctioo  of  this  iaportHst  leaaA 
of  industry  is  due  to  the  talents  and  cxvrtaa^  af 
the  late  John  Hacarthor,  Esq.,  one  of  tW  ^wCm* 
free  settlers  in  the  colony.  As  early  aa  tTM^  Ab 
gentleman  obtained  several  Merino  ahirp  feva 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  which  hm 
his  Bengal  flock ;  and  ^ubaeqocntly.  m  II 
visited  England,  and  laid  his  schenca  T  ~ 
privy  council,  who  merely  approved  oC 

he  accomplished  the  rest  by  his  own  i 

The  efforU  of  Mr  Macarthor  were  fompliii%m~mM- 

cessful,  and  the  rapid  increase  ia  tha  qii^t^i  tf 

wool,  annually  exported  from  Australia,  |wao1 

branch  of  industry  to  be  capable  of  ia4efcna» 

tension.     **  During  the  ten  years  (saya  Vr  tM 

that  had  elapaed  from  the  first  master  after  ^m 

nor's  Macquarie's  arrival  in  the  year  ISIDL  ^ 

annual  muster  in  1820,  the  sheep  of  the 

increased  from  25,868,  to  99.428:  Mr 

flock  being  at  the  btter  period  6800,  of  ^ 

were  pure  Merinos.     Daring  the  adMBMta 

of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  and  Geacval 

became  a  matter  of  controversy  in  the 

ther  the  Merino  or  the  Saxoa  hrcadU  of 

few  sheep  bad  been  introduced  into  Vaa  _  ^ 

Land,  direct  fiiMn  Germany,  in  the  early  pmr%  ^^m 

year  1823,  produced  the  finest  wooU  mmA  «^  m^ 

profitable  for  the  sheep  fimaer.     TW   pwi 

however,  is  now  generally  given  t*    tW 

breed,  which,  it  b  well  known  to 

ed  with  sheep-frnning,  was  itadf  onm^nj  «ri^ 


rino  extraction.     Several  cargoes 

have  at  different  tiroes  been  imported  iato 
lony  by  different  colonial  propneton^  aa  m 
speculation ;  and  sheep  of  that  breed  ara  i 
widely  diffused  over  the  territory,  tW 
flocks  of  inferior  breed  having 
been  gradually  improved  by 
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Suoi.  Tbe  wool  undergoes  the  osual  process  of 
vu^SB  the  animal's  back  in  a  running  stream 
beibn  it  is  thorn :   it  is  then  dried,  shorn,  and 
NTtfldj  dkr  which  it  is  packed  into  bales,  and 
farmM  oe  laige  drays  drawn  by  oxen  to  Syd- 
ney, ti  be  there  shipped  for  London.     The  freight 
to  Losto  osoally  costs  only  from  a  penny  to  three- 
hsl^peoce  per  lb.,  the  price  in  England  varying 
frw  k  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.     Mr  Macarthur's 
vooliorthe  year  1833  averaged  3s.  6d.  per  lb., 
the  gesenl  average  for  that  year  being  from  Is. 
lU.  to  2i.  M.    The  paramount  importance  of  this 
bnch  of  eolonial  produce  will  appear  from  the  re- 
tsn  of  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  ^om  New 
8oi^  Wslet  for  each  successive  year,  from  1819 
to  ]fiS6,  iDcIusive ;  the  quantity  exported  in  the 
fint  of  these  years  being  only  71,299  lbs.,  while 
iheexportadoo  for  1835  amounted  to  3,776,191 
Ik,  sod  the  amount  of  this  principal  article  of  co- 
losisl  export  having  more  than  doubled  itself  dur- 
Bf  the  last  lew  years.     Sheep  in   New    South 
Wiles  generally  double  their  number  every  four 
|en-4o  many  instances  in  less  than  half  that  pe- 
risd;  md  as  there  is  an  unlimited  extent  of  pas- 
tars  to  the  north %rard,  as  well  as  to  the  southward 
■advestward,  the  quanUty  of  wool  that  will  be 
dported  from  tbe  colony  in  a  few  years  hence, 
viU  be  great  beyond  belief  in  England.     An  intel- 
ifmt  oierchant  in  Sydney  has  calculated  that  the 
cojort  of  this  principal  article  of  colonial  produce 
«iU»  in  sU  likelihood,  realise  half  a  million  ster- 
%  ia  tbe  year  1840.     The  quantity  of  British 
proiaee  of  every  description,  which  this  large  in- 
eoae  fron  a  single  article  of  colonial  produce  will 
cashic  the  colonists  to  purchase,  and  the  stimulus 
U  win  afford  to  commercial  industry  and  enterprize 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  considerations  of 
the  highest  importance  to  every  British  sUtesman/' 
The  bBsiness  of  a  sheep-Carmer  or  wool-grower 
i>  Bew  Sooth  Wales  ia  much  less  toilsome  and 
gteiriotts  than  a  similar  profession  in  this  country, 
acre  the  rent  of  land  is  enormous;  the  diseases  of 
the ihecp  numerous  and  often  fatal;  and  the  toil 
SKfraKrriog  tbe  animals  from  starvation  or  from 
iattwetioo  by  snow  in  winter,  considerable.     In 
flow  South  Wales,  extensive  tracts  of  land  may 
htchosply  rented  or  purchased  for  a  comparatively 
«bQ  sum ;  and  if  a  careful  shepherd  or  overseer 
two  beside  the  animals  to  keep  them  from  stray- 
jji^they  require  neither  doctoring  nor  artificial 
Mtt~the  whole  process  goes  on  naturally  under 
m  Hessed  canopy  of  heaven,  and.  afier  getting 
Mr  the  initiatory  difficulties,  the  proprietor  has 
Mtebe  to  do  than  pocket  the  profits  of  his  spe- 
>Wnl    U  ia  perfectly  clear,  firom  every  pub- 
iWstatement.  that  sheep-^ming  in  New  South 
Un  Ss  every  way  more  agreeable  and  profitable 
M-that  of  raising  crops  £nm  the  soil ;  and  as  this 
m«ll  known,  capital  will  take  that  direction  in 
Mt«f  eU  representations  to  the  contrary.     It 
iiNi  nevertheless,  be  understood,  that,  to  those 
^p*  vho  prefer  agricultural  to  pastofal  pursuits, 
Vm  bmv  not  have  so  much  as  £300  and  up- 
jtwbtQ  adventure  on  a  stock  of  sheep,  the  coun- 
4|Mecry  direction  presents  fiicilities  for  settling 
<i|iril  arable  farms,  which  may  be  purchased 
dther  in  a  natural  state,  or  partially 
cultivated.     The  practice  of  granting 
to  oettlers  is  now  abolished  by  govern- 
all  crown  lands  are  sold  by  auction,  at 
&y  will  bring  above  the  upset  price  of 
per  acre. 


The  general  import  and  export  trade  of  New 
South  Wales  has  been  for  some  years  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  1825,  the  total  value  of  imports  was 
£300.000,  and  in  the  year  1833  it  had  increased 
to  £713,972.  In  1825,  the  total  value  of  exports 
(consisting  of  wood,  hides,  horns,  cattle,  horses, 
wool,  provisions,  &c.,)  was  £78,908,  and  in  1833 
it  had  increased  to  £394,801.  The  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  colony  is  likewise  increasing ;  and 
already  Sydney  owns  about  a  hundred  vessels, 
forty  of  whicK  Are  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 

The  proximity  of  New  South  Wales  to  the 
most  eligible  southern  whale  fishing  stations  ena- 
bles the  settlers  to  perform  three  voyages  while 
the  whalers  from  Britain  and  America  perform  two. 
While  the  former  reach  the  grounds  in  fifty  days, 
the  latter  are  frequently  seven  months  in  perform- 
ing the  passage.  The  freight  of  the  oil  from  New 
South  Wales  to  England  is  estimated  at  only  a 
tenth  of  the  amount  they  can  realize  by  being  em- 
ployed  in  the  fishery,  during  the  time  they  would 
consume  in  going  to  and  returning  from  England 
themselves.  The  Australians,  therefore,  antici- 
pate a  monopoly  of  the  South  Sea  whale  fishing. 

The  progressive  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales 
may  be  traced  in  the  rapid  increase  of  its  revenue. 
In  1813,  the  total  revenue  of  the  colony  was 
£12,642;  in  1817,  £22.158;  in  1822,  £44.768; 
in  1826,  £72,220;  in  1830.  £104,729;  in  1834, 
£205,535,  and  in  1836,  £330.285. 

The  colony,  when  established  at  Sydney  cove, 
on  the  26th  Jan.,  1788,  consisted  of  only  1030  in- 
dividuals, of  whom  upwards  of  700  were  convicts. 
Since  that  time  four  censuses  have  been  taken, 
which  give  these  resulte:  1810, 8293 ;  1821, 29,783 ; 
1828,  36,598;  1833,  71,070,  the  number  of  males 
being  to  that  of  females  about  three  to  one.  Tbe 
total  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  the  colony  is 
now  estimated  at  upwards  of  100,000,  of  whom 
about  25,000  are  convicts,  the  residue  of  upwards  of 
90,000  who  have  been  transported  to  the  settle- 
ment since  its  formation  in  1788.  The  three  great 
divisions  of  the  white  population  are,  1st,  'i'hose 
who  have  arrived  in  the  colony  free,  and  their  de- 
scendants ;  2d,  Those  who  are  free  by  servitude, 
or  by  pardon,  and  their  descendants ;  and,  3d,  Those 
who  are  still  in  bondage.  Tbe  first  are  called 
Mterling:  tbe  second,  emaucipiiU;  and  the  third, 
govemmeni-mmi.  Those  bom  in  the  colony  from 
the  white  population  are  called  currency*  The 
free  emigrants  in  general  refuse  to  hold  social  in- 
tercourse with  the  emancipists.  This  treatment 
is  borne  indigiumtly  by  the  emancipist,  who  has 
been  admitted  to  a  complete  footing  of  political 
equality,  with  the  exception  of  not  being  summoned 
upon  juries  at  quarter  sessions.  The  distinctions 
and  divisions  which  exist  in  the  society  of  New 
South  Wales  are  necessary  results  of  the  convict 
system,  and  much  to  be  deplored.  Many  of  the 
emancipated  convicts  and  their  descendants  are 
now  men  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence. 
"  Our  emancipist  body,  in  honest  truth  (says  Cun- 
ningham), forms  the  most  useful  and  enterprising 
portion  of  our  community — all  the  distilleries, 
nearly  all  the  breweries,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  mills  and  various  manufactories,  being  owned 
by  them;  while  tbey  have  never,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  disgraced  themselves  by  engaging  in  any  of 
the  smuggling  transactions,  whereby  many  of  those 
who  came  out  under  the  proud  title  of  free  men 
have  tarnished  their  reputation.  Several  of  our 
most  respectable  merchants  have  told  me,  that  lu 
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the  nameront  mattertof  bntlBtft  whcreia  they  have 
been  coocerned  with  the  emuicipittt,  their  condnct 
bat  mlwsjt  been  mott  honounible.'' 

When  convicts  nrrire  in  the  colony,  they  are 
consigned  to  barracks  for  their  reception,  and  are 
ready  for  disposal  as  servants  to  the  settlers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  When  disposed  of  to  the 
settler,  the  convict  is  provided  by  him  with  the 
means  of  erecting  a  hut  for  himself,  if  no  such  ac- 
commodation exists  at  the  settler's  station.  The 
convict  receives  no  wages,  but  is  provided  with 
certain  daily  rations  of  food,  clothing,  bedding,  and 
culinary  utensils.  The  hours  during  which  he  is 
required  to  work  are  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
six  at  night,  with  the  allowance  of  an  hour  for 
break£wt  and  another  for  dinner.  When  a  convict 
conducts  himself  with  propriety  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  which  is  proportioned  to  the  term  of 
his  sentence,  be  is  entitled  to  claim  firom  the  co- 
lonial government  what  u  called  a  ticket  of  leave, 
a  sort  of  ^warrant  or  licence,  which  enables  him  to 
live  where  he  pleases,  and  to  employ  himself  in 
any  legal  way  he  may  choose.  This,  of  course,  ia 
recalled  if  he  commits  any  new  offence ;  and  many 
advertisements  are  from  time  to  time  to  be  seen  in 
the  Sydney  newspapers,  intimating  such  recall,  and 
naming  the  individuals.  Though,  while  he  con- 
ducts himself  with  propriety,  the  convict's  peculiar 
condition  in  society  is  not  obtruded  upon  him  by 
any  peculiar  treatment,  yet  the  slighteat  departure 
from  this  brings  him  imaaediately  within  the  reach 
of  the  colonial  laws.  If  refractory,  or  even  merely 
insolent  to  the  settler,  his  master,  be  may  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  and  either  flogged,  or  sentenced 
to  work  for  a  certain  period  on  a  short  allowance 
of  food,  in  what  are  called  the  government  chain- 
gangs,  composed  of  convicta  who  have  offended  a 
second  time,  and  are,  as  a  punishment,  worked  in 
fetters.  On  the  expiry  of  his  original  term  of  ban- 
ishment, the  convict  becomes  an  emancipist,  and 
is  then  his  own  master.  From  an  interesting  par- 
liamentary papor,  it  appears  that  the  average  expense 
of  transporting  a  convict  to  New  South  Wales, 
which  was  in  1S27,  X24.  Is.  6d.,  is  now  consid- 
erably under  £20;  and  that  the  average  expense 
of  actually  maintaining  and  clothing  a  male  con- 
vict there  in  1821,  was  £22.  9s.  Sd.,  bat  that 
now  it  does  not  exceed  £7.  3d. 

In  order  to  ameliorate  the  evib  inseparable  from 
the  penal  system,  the  colonial  government  hs* 
lately  adopted  means  for  procaring  the  settlement 
of  free  and  respectable  labourers,  including  all 
classes  of  mechanics,  with  their  fiunilies.  The  re- 
venue derived  annually  from  the  sale  of  crown 
Unds  is  devoted  to  this  object.  At  certain  ports 
in  the  united  kingdom,  government  emigration 
agents  are  settled,  and  to  these  gentlemen  the 
whole  business  of  collecting  and  sending  off  emi- 
grants is  entrusted. 

The  number  of  ahariamal  inkMtomtt  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  estimated  at 
6000.  They  possess  the  thick  prominent  lips, 
sunken  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  and  oalvelesa  legs 
of  the  African,  differing  however,  in  the  hair, 
which,  except  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  the  ad- 
jacent equally  cold  coast  of  Australia,  b  long  and 
coarse.  The  nose,  though  large,  is  not  so  flat  as 
that  of  the  African,  and  the  forehead  is  high,  oar- 
row,  and  pointed.  The  features  of  the  women  are 
not  altogether  unpleasant,  which,  added  to  an  easi- 
ness of  manner  and  a  harmonious  voice  (especially 
In  the  pronunciation  of  English)  render  many  of 


then  &voarHes  wHA  ^  wUte  I 

equal  the  brutality  of  these  tribes  in  tWr  t 

of  the  weaker  sex.     In  order  to  obCnia  a  \ 

marriage,  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  her  ta  i 

of  retreat,  knock*  her  down  with  a 

wooden  sword;  and,  while  she  b  yet 

with  blood,  takes  her  to  hu  om  heme, 

nuptial  ceremony  b  completed  in  a  mmmmm  t«a 

shocking  to  be  described.     Polygamy  b  vcvj  «». 

erally  practised.     Both  sexes  go  naked,  umd  £■•« 

no  feelings  of  shame.     In  general,  it  mmf  hm  wmi 

that  the  whole  of  the  aborigines  of  AmatwmMm  m 

of  the  same  stoek.     Yet  th^  laagiMffv  dUUs  m 

much,  that  tribea  within  short  dMianrcs  of  «ar% 

other  have  each  their  own  peculiar  dialect.     !■  thv 

interior  their  number  seems  to  he  ( 

fiunine,  war,  and  the  cmdty  and  rmnmthmtmfu  ^ 
white  settlers;  at  Sydney  and  other  i 
they  exist  chiefly  by  begging,  vice  and  ^ 
frwt  destroying  them.  The  iU-iimgr  whath  tkry 
receive  from  the  colonists  in  the  hadk  settl 
who,  besides  depriving  them  of  thetr  ! 
tions  and  their  kangaroo  grounds,  often  i 
relentlessly,  like  so  many  wiM 
grace  to  the  colour  and  the  creed  of  the  \ 
displays  a  soul  blad[er  than  the  skin  of  tW  ftm 
negro — a  creed  more  cruel  than  the  most  ■■*«(•  ^ 
hb  superstitions.  So  recently  as  Jii»e«  UBBt  a 
case  occurred  in  New  South  Wales,  ia  wkack  elna 
convicts,  some  of  them  emancipated,  dcatroy«4.  sad 
afrerwards  burned  the  bodies  of  ae  flu  was  tftaa 
twenty-eight  native  blacks,  men,  womta  ami.  cU- 
dren,  on  no  other  provocatioa  that  coald  ka  «w> 
ceived  than  a  sospicioo  of  soese  of  tW  ati»aa  hmm- 
ing  stabbed  some  of  the  eatde  ia  charge  c£  tW  caa^ 
victs.  Hbtory  scarcely  frimishes  a  case  aifval  «• 
thb  in  atrodtv;  yet  when  the  culprtta  w««v 
brought  to  trial  in  November,  16961^  •^A  m  tJhr 
prejudice  of  the  colonists  against  the  aatJv«ab~-« 
so  little  estimation  b  the  life  of  the  latter  MC— 
that  a  jury  found,  in  the  teeth  of  the  aMat  aarsiABw 
torv  evidence,  the  whole  of  the  ekvca  iws^ts  Ibac 
guilty ;  and  it  was  only  on  a  sceoad  triaU  aa  aarw 
indictment,  that  seven  vrere,  with  diScalty.  fw- 
nounced  guilty,  and  execvted.  The  hsat  mtimm 
at  the  thought  of  such  drcuawtaacas;  mmi  ija^. 
which  would  otherwise  rest  with  pUasaia  mm  oa 
bright  picture  of  prosperity  whldi  tW  calaay  ptm^ 
sents,  turn  with  sorrow  frooi  its  eomtna^tmim^ 
when  they  see  it  thus  shadowed  whh  rrimt  md 
stained  with  blood. 

Somth  AmarmHm.  Sooth  Australia  b  a  Wfa  4b- 
trict  of  the  island,  situated  on  the  aaatk  tmam^  ca- 
tending  from  \92^  to  141*  E.  Iia^ilads,  mmi  ^mm 
d8<»  to  2e<»  S.  btltude,  and  coata^isv  a^lj  t«« 
hundred  milliona  of  aeres.  It  lies  bctwaaa  tba 
Swan  river  aad  New  South  Walc%  aad  m^  W 
easily  recognised  oo  the  map  of  Aaatralm.  h^  %■■( 
penetrated  from  the  sea  1^  Speaccr*s  GakC  aatf 
Gulf  St  Vincent,  at  the  entraaca  to 
Kangaroo  Island.*  It  b  distaat  fras 
12,000  miles,  namely  6000  miles  to  tW 
Good  Hope,  9000  from  the  Cape  to  the  smi 
of  St  Paul's,  aad  9000  from  St  PaaTa  to 
Australia.  Thb  distance  may  be 
twelve  weeks,  but  the  average  Icagth  of 
may  be  re^oned  a  hundred  daya«  ar 
weeks.  Sooth  Australb 
1500  miles  in  extent.     The 
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Ifciilkintit  prwent  knows  ar»— Port  Lincoln 
io  Speanr^i  Gul^  Nepenn  Bay  in  Knugaroo  Island, 
•si  Yielar  Harbour,  in  Encounter  Bajr.      Port 
AdrhMf  ■  oal J  fittad  for  small  vessels.     Tlie  har- 
boar  of  ^art  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
worii  «i  ia  sU  probability  will  eventually  be  the 
priaopiJ  BBit  of  eommerce  in  South   Anstralia; 
Krpcn  B^  also  aJfords  commodious  and  exten- 
fivt  Bscksnge,  but  from  its  situation  on  Kangaroo 
Iiissi  it  caa  never  rise  to  much  consequence, 
sfthst  idud  b  totally  destitute  of  fresh  water, 
tod  looferma  with  brushwood  as  to  form  a  most 
miam  obstacle  to  its  cultivations  while  Victor 
Hirbstf,  tboi^  much  inferior  to  Nepean  Bay  in 
fniitflf  seeoBMMdation  and  security,  is  likely  to 
rae  iito  iaportanoe  from  the  extensive,  fertile, 
ni  ncU-vatered  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Tbc  coast  of  Sooth  Australia  was  first  explored 
is  liOi,  by  Captain  Matthew  Flinders,  with  the 
HMtsnce  of  Mr  Westall,  the  artist,  in  H.  M.  8. 
iflvtsdgBtor.   The  captain  in  his  researches  under- 
vcBt  Bsay  dangers  and  privations,  for  his  ship  was 
ksAy  fitted  out,  the  men  vrere  labouring  under 
•nffvy,  lad  he  loct  the  master  of  the  vessel,  BIr 
TUids,SDd  boAffl  crew,  in  crossing  over  Thomey 
pH«ge  to  Thistle  Island.*    In  Encounter  Bay,  he 
■ft  vith  an  expedition  under  Captains  Baudin  and 
frtjmeu  in  the  French  corvette  Geographe,  sent 
sot  W  Nspoleoo*s  government  to  survey  the  coast, 
sad  tiw  he  anticipated  them  in  the  discovery  of 
Spcaew's  and  6t  Vincent's  gulfs  by  a  few  days 
oaly.    h  1815,  Captain  Dillon  visited  this  part  of 
tkt  casfl;  ia  1819,  C^tain  Sutherland  spent  seven 
■oaths  St  Kangaroo  island,  on  a  sealing  expedi- 
tioa ;  la  1827  and  1826,  Captain  Ooold  made  two 
ssdisf  vpfages  to  this  coast ;  and  still  later  Cap- 
tifai  Stort  surveyed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
caaatry.    The  different  accounts  of  these  gentle- 
Mi  tmied  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  public  mind 
voprAag  a  splendid  territory  which  had  hitherto 
bna  sO  but  unknown. 

£very  account  agrees  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
c&att,  sad  general  fertility  of  the  soil,  of  South 
isitisTis,  Li  these  respects  it  is  considered  supe- 
Mr  to  Kew  Soutk  Wales.  But  in  the  essential  re- 
fnite  of  fredi  water  it  is  more  defident  than  the 
mitt  calooy,  scantily  supplied  as  that  is ;  and  un- 
kH  some  artificial  oseans  are  adopted  for  obtaining 
*  eiHccting  a  suflleient  supply  for  all  seasons,  it  is 
AnisMtbe  eoloay  can  never  prosper  to  any  large 
crtat  On  thia  sabject,  BIr  T.  Hortoo  James,  in 
Mi  ;gg  Moniha  in  AustraUa,**  has  spoken  out 
,lMAdly;  and  we  have  more  reliance  on  bis  account 
i^  in  the  descnptioiia  of  emigration  committees 
Mind  commtaaioners,  which  too  much  resemble 
ititylt,  nd  we  fear  also  in  veracity,  the  sublime 
iMrtbeasents  of  London  auctioneers. 

"Aft  Kew  Holland,**  says  Mr  James,  "  a  conti- 
■rts  large  as  Europe,  may  be  described  as  far 
I* Ills  known,  aa  being  cursed  with  a  general 
I  J**  rf  water — there  are  scarcely  any  rivers,  and 
'^iMl  reason,  that  there  are  hardly  any  moun- 
^te  This  is  a  fiital  objection  to  the  interior  of 
AJBvak  territory ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vMBi^fet,  BO  person  has  hitherto  been  able 
**^M«yaay  thing  like  elevated  land  in  the  in- 
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tenor  of  the  ooontry.  Sooth  Australia  has  there- 
fore  nothing  to  bout  of,  any  more  than  the  ad- 
joining colonies,  on  the  score  of  mountains;  and 
I  should  say  that  Major's  MitoheU's  newly.dis- 
covered  country  of  Australia  Felix  and  Port 
Philip,  surpasses  the  commissioners'  colony  in 
this  one  important  item.  The  Mount  Lofty 
range  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  and  conspicuous 
object,  though  rather  limited,  not  running  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian,  and  its  average  elevation,  except  at  two 
or  three  peaks,  does  not  exceed  1000  or  1500  feet. 
In  breadth  it  may  be  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
and  contains  in  its  whole  extent  somewhere  about 
half  a  million  of  acres,  of  a  very  pretty  well 
watered  mountain  pasturage,  abounding  in  fine 
timber  for  building  purposes  as  well  as  for  fencing, 
wheelwright's  work,  &c  and  worth  two  or  three 
shillings  per  acre. 

"The  other  mountains  at  present  known,  are  those 
at  the  top  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  known  as  Mount 
Arden  and  Mount  Brown,  and  those  of  Hammock 
Mount  and  Bam  Hill,  at  the  top  of  St  Vincent's 
Gulf.  This  is  a  very  meagre  catalogue  for  such  an 
extensive  country,  and  no  wonder  that  South  Aus- 
tralia labours  under  all  the  usual  evils  of  drought, 
so  peculiar  to  New  Holland  in  general.  Captain 
Flinders  could  see  no  other  high  land  all  the  way 
from  Fowler's  bay,  which  may  be  considered  the 
first  point  of  the  colony  nearest  England,  until  he 
came  to  Cape  Northumberland,  which  is  the  other 
and  most  eastern  limit  of  the  coast.  Of  course, 
as  was  hinted  above,  where  there  are  so  few  moun- 
tains there  cannot  be  many  rivers,  and  the  Blur- 
ray  is  the  only  river  that  deserves  the  name  hitherto 
discovered.  This  is  as  broad,  for  the  last  200  miles 
of  its  course,  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge, 
and  carries  its  water  perfectly  sweet  and  drinkable 
as  for  as  the  lake.  Next  to  the  Murray  may  be 
reckoned  the  river  '  Glenelg,'  discovered  by  Major 
Bfitcbell,  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony, 
near  Cape  Nelson,  a  very  useful  stream,  though  dry 
at  the  mouth  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  for  the 
most  part  running  through  the  adjoining  colony  of 
Austndia  Felix,  at  the  back  of  Portland  Bay,  and 
a  finer  country  need  hardly  be  sought  for  in  the 
whole  world  than  this  same  country  to  the  north 
of  Portland  Bay.  The  river  Rufus  of  the  maps, 
discovered  by  Captain  Sturt,  and  so  called  after  the 
red  hair  of  his  friend  and  companion,  Bir  George 
M*Leay,  falling  into  the  Murray,  in  about  longi- 
tude  141^,  is  now  discovered  to  be  a  mere  nothing, 
not  exceeding  four  miles  in  length,  and  merely 
serves  for  the  outlet  of  the  superabundant  waters 
of  the  pretty  Lake  Victoria,  recently  discovered 
by  Messrs  Hawdon  and  Bonney,  on  their  overland 
journey  with  cattle  from  New  South  Wales.  The 
only  other  rivers,  or  rather  rivulets,  at  present 
known  throughout  this  immense  colony,  are  the 
little  streams  called  on  the  maps  the  Torrens  and 
the  Hindmarsh.  The  first  is  barely  sufficient  to 
supply  the  handful  of  settlers  at  Adelaide  with 
fresh  water  for  their  cattle  and  domestic  purposes, 
and  the  latter  is  a  small  stream  which  discharges 
itself  into  Encounter  bay.  This  paucity  of  rivers 
is  the  worst  feature  in  the  picture  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  must  for  ever  prevent  any  thing  like  a 
dense  or  even  numerous  population  occupying  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  this  respect  it  is  in- 
ferior to  New  South  Wales,  to  Port  Philip,  and  to 
Australia  Felix.  Even  the  important  river  Mur- 
ray, large  as  it  is,  and  long  as  it  u,  wiH  turn  out 
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not  to  fulfil  the  bkfa  ezpeetstiofis  wUdi  the  friends 
of  AottralU  hid  fonned  of  it  after  the  spirited  un- 
derUking  of  CsptAin  Start  Had  that  excellent 
roan  and  judicious  explorer  not  been  in  a  boat,  and 
of  course  considerably  below  the  surfiue>soil,  when 
he  made  his  memorable  Toyage  down  the  Murray,  he 
would  have  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  adjacent 
country.  He  would  have  found  that  all  the  way 
from  Swan  Hill,  above  the  junction  of  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee,  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
ling, the  whole  country,  on  both  sides,  is  good  for 
noUiing ;  that  with  exception  of  a  ribbon  of  reeds 
on  each  bank,  varying  in  breadth  from  one  mile  to 
two  miles  and  a  half,  and  extending  down  the  river 
between  three  and  four  hundred  miles,  it  is  one 
vast,  arid,  African  desert,  totally  useless  for  any 
purposes  of  colonisation.  The  author  visited  all 
the  upper  branches  of  this  fine  river,  the  Mnrrum- 
bidgee,  the  Toomat,  the  Hume,  the  Ovens,  the 
Oxley,  and  the  Omio;  and  as  an  eye-witness  to  the 
generU  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land  in  their 
respective  districts,  had  formed,  in  common  with 
other  persons,  golden  opinions  of  the  lower  coun- 
try, where  they  all  unite  and  take  the  name  of  the 
Murray  but  the  recent  joumev  of  Messrs  Haw- 
don  and  Bonney,  with  a  herd  of  nearly  400  head  of 
cattle,  from  the  crossing  place  at  the  Omio,  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lofty,  in  eleven  weeks,  has  unfor- 
tunately set  the  matter  perfectly  at  rest.  If  my 
friend  Mr  Bonney,  who  was  the  pilot  on  thb  occa- 
sion, with  nine  persons,  had  not  kept  the  very  edge 
of  the  river  throughout  the  whole  journey,  they 
must  have  all  perished — men  as  well  as  cattle,  for 
want  of  water  and  want  of  grass.  The  country 
from  the  Murrumbidgee  to  Uie  Darling,  did  not 
even  boast  a  solitary  tree  of  any  site  or  magnitude ; 
and  the  cattle  subsisted  entirely  on  the  green  tops 
of  reeds  at  the  water's  edge.  This  made  their 
journey  considerably  longer  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  necessary,  but  they  could  not  make 
the  slightest  detour  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
stream  without  being  immediately  distressed  for 
want  of  water  and  grass.  This  desert  country  of 
course  comprises  many  millions  of  acres — away 
from  the  reedy  beds  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  no- 
thing is  seen  but  a  deep  subsoil  of  white  pipe  day, 
beyond  which  b  a  solitarv  and  monotonous  growth 
of  pine  scrubs,  pushing  their  dull  and  stunted  tops 
over  the  sandy  wilderness,  as  for  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  making  of  course  all  travelling  in  such  a 
country  any  thing  but  agreeable.  It  is  sufficiently 
condemnatory  of  the  river  *  Murray*  that  from  the 
ford  of  the  Omio,  which  is  seventy  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Melbourne  at  Port  Philip,  our  tra- 
vellers hardly  ever  saw  a  tree  worthy  the  name, 
till  they  reached  the  boundaries  of  South  Aus- 
tralia.  This  long  continuance  of  barrenness  and 
sand  made  the  approach  to  the  new  colony  parti- 
cularly pleasant,  for  there  they  discovered  well- 
grown  stately  trees  of  stringy  bark  stretching  in 
magnificent  profusion  all  the  way  up  the  eastern 
slopes  of  tbe  Mount  Lofty  ranges,  and,  beneath  a 
rich  sward  of  kangaroo  fjtM  for  their  cattle,  giving 
the  travellers  great  spints  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  exciting  very  favourable  impressions  of 
the  new  colony  of  South  Australia  for  pastoral 
purposes.  Great  quantities  of  gypsum,  and  some 
specimens  of  a  nitrate  of  soda,  are  seen  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  perhaps  more  of  this 
mineral  salt  may  be  discovered  in  the  progress  of 
tbe  settlers.  It  b  in  a  similar  country,  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  that  so  much  b  found  and  brought 


to  Englaiid  from  the  varloas  ports  of  QUIal 
Peru. 

•«  The  dimaU  of  Sooth  Amtialb,  (^i^ 
Bfr  James)  for  eight  aiooths  of  ths  ymr,  h  m  !■ 
and  salubrious  as  any  person  esa  domv  or  laipa 
From  April  to  November  it  msy  rhiniifi  ^m 
parison  %rith  the  most  fr vowed  ndtm  d  tto 
globe,  and  is  in  every  respect  saitaUf  mi  tm 
delicious  to  an  Englishman's  tattci  mi  Mbm 
I  have  sometiflses  in  the  mormngs  of  A|ni  mi 
May,  whilst  inhaling  the  pars  aad  hriayartf 
Mount  Lofly,  fdt  a  positive  pitasuri  b  mm  m 
md  existence,  in  the  act  of  hrssthbi.  b  m 
month  a  fire  b  comfortable  at  night  mi  Mmt 
and  in  June,  July,  and  Amot,  it  b  esafartiMii& 
day.  In  the  hitter  end  of  Mar^,  A|ril,  8ipi» 
ber,  and  October,  the  tempcratare  k 
neither  hot  nor  cold — you  do  not  porcsift 
there  b  any  fire  in  the  room  or  not,  or 
window  b  open  or  shut ;  but  from  the  bttv  «tf 
of  November,  all  December,  Jaaasry,  h^mi 
and  part  of  March,  the  heat  b  opprowie  mi  i> 
most  intolerable.  I  have  aecn  the  thtrBOMttra 
these  uncomfortable  months,  in  a  dsrk  nmmm 
closed  up,  and  with  a  thick  roof  of  thuchstvc 
as  high  as  90^1  not  once  but  a  doaes  Mm 
days ;  and  if  the  instrument  b  hoag  ofsa  s  «rf 
in  the  direct  beams  of  the  sua,  it  mm  u  W 
Thb  b  a  degree  of  heat  I  never  ifirtwtsbw 
felt  in  any  part  of  the  tropics  evta  { it  km  « 
every  thing :  not  merely  the  fiew  nooiar  MVi 
that  in  winter  come  from  the  ■wstsJa^  bs  d 
garden  vegetation;  and  so  pulvcriam  ths  te  a 
the  camp  at  Adelaide,  that  it  b  ndaetd  is  ■  * 
most  impdpable  powder,  and  pcasCfilH  m? 
artide  of  dothing,  from  its 
whilst  as  much  caution  b  t\ 
across  the  road,  as  if  a  person  wcrs  gtaf 
the  muddiest  part  of  Piccadilly  or 
Of  course  the  tiny  little  Torrens  aO  hat 
before  such  a  son ;  in  the  fow  plaets  «h«i  k  ** 
at  dl,  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  briWehA 
of  it  to  run  through  an  Irisbman't  hai;  mis  It 
better  river  b  made  every  day  in  the  Loadss  f«^ 
when  the  parish  turn-cock  opens  a  pbg.  Tim 
are,  however,  severd  pretty  good  bobs  vIMibh 
too  much  water  in  them  to  be  stiidi  eib 
by  the  sun's  heat,  and  it  was  on  aceonal  sf 
water  holes  that  the  town  was  pbod  b  ibi* 
fortunate  situation.  Tbe  eastern  wial,  vb4  • 
the  cool  and  constant  wind  in  saanMV.  kb 
through  Bass*  Straits,  owr  the  gral  Uht 
which  becomes  a  strong  sea  brecat  at  f^ 
coin  and  Encounter  bay,  b  never  felt,  wjA  m 
freshing  coolnesa,  at  Adelaide,  bcesaK  thi 
ship  is  pbced  dose  under  the  West  sids  of 
Lofty;  and  it  b  the  absence  of  thb  is  air* 
breete  which  orrasions  such  an  siniife  hn 
now  described.  In  the  laritnde  of  19*  saih  i 
gree  of  heat  b  unknown,  and  ■aloaktd  flv, 
must  entirely  be  attributed  to  the  tabad 
of  the  town.  Thus  in  Mew  Sonth  WslA 
town  of  Parramatta,  though  only 
from  Sydney,  not  getting  the  aea ' 
and  being  very  little  dcvatetf  above  the  ^a*^ 
Port  Jackson,  is  often  SO*'  drfincs  hnctsr  «*« 
b  in  Sydney,  at  tbe  lame  moaent  el*  timft 
as  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  the  fr« 
about  the  settlement  of  AdelM  hmmm  *? 
the  scarcer  the  water  the  more  y«a  tnaa  a  s 
washing;  and  the  fine  partidee  of  Hmm^i^mt  4> 
carried  up  in  numerous  whirlwinds 
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iiA  bio  tmS  ejet,  and  a  tbree  months'  attack  of 

ophthalaii  it  the  frequent  conseqaence.     Half  the 

ftofU  joa  wet  have  got  bed  eyes,  the  dandies  even 

W9m%  fttk;    but  U  may  be  very  reasonably 

doubted  wbtlher  they  do  not  produce  more  harm 

Ata  good.    This  b  the  only  drawback  to  the  cH- 

Bate,  mi  voold  never  have  been  experienced  had 

the  giibat  Colonel  bad  much  experience  in  new 

eoloiMir  ar  even  had  he  followed  the  intentions  of 

th«  nuMiiiiinntiri      The  loil  of  South  Australia, 

is  6r  tt  tke  eoontry  iias  been  explored,  is  superior 

to  tki  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dienuin's 

Lui',  tbt  is,  there  does  not  appear   to    be    to 

biye  t  praportion  of  bad  soil  as  compared  with 

IMd,  n  10  notoriously  obtains  in  the  older  colonies, 

vkff  oat  of  twenty  acres  it  may  generally  be 

nctefd  aH  over  the  territory  that  one  acre  is  good 

mA  riaeteen  bad.     It  is,  generally  speaking,  far 

r  IB  South  Australia,  and  the  friends  of  the 

eral  have  stated,  that  he  chose  the  si- 

'  the  town  for  the  richness  of  the  soil, 

tto^gii  it  is  the  firat  time  most  likely  in  the  his- 

tDfy  of  colonixatioii  that  such  a  reason  has  been 

■Maiid.    There  ia  an  abundance  of  good  soil  all 

•vcr  tie  Cowandiila  plains,  stretching  from  the  foot 

if  tht  Bioontains  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 

IfaofroTe  f wampa  on  the  edge  of  the  saltwater 

cntii.    Ia  diort  there  ia  more  good  soil  than  Mrill 

W  ifqaired  for  many  yeara  to  come ;  it  is  generally 

maposed  of  a  rich  loam,  averaging  about  nine 

MM  thick,  oo  a  aubstratum  of  coarse  calcareous 

rack,  ai  throagh  the  whole  extent  of  the  plains 

iMad  the  lettlonent  gives  evidence  of  having  been 

at  BO  fcry  remote  period  covered  bv  the  sea,  every 

Msec  JOB  pick  up  being  a  part  of  the  rock,  and  ex- 

fcMv  a  ooegeriea  of  little  shells.     Over  the  hills, 

Iks  Mu  Bad  vegetation  is  still  finer,  and  the  author 

^MinA  a  tract  of  country  between  the  mountains 

nl  the  aouth  of  the  Murray,  that  seemed  to  con- 

taiaaBariy  100,000  acres  of  excellent  rich  soil,  in 

■My  plaees  ready  for  the  plough. 


At  the  head  of 


Aifitf  St  Vincent  the  land  geta  low  and  swampy, 
Mil*  the  time  of  spring  tides  is  overflowed  to  a 
^■t  cttcnt,  and  exhibits  a  waste  of  waters.  To- 
■Vii  the  hiUs  about  Cockatoo  valley,  and  the  Para 
itni;  the  soil  is  again  high  and  dry,  of  a  rich  cho- 


colour,  and  capable  of  growing  any  thing. 
I  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  South  Australia 
vSia  time  be  a  very  abundant  country.  If  the 
•Wsia  wfll  eeoBomiie  water,  and  find  some  means 
tf  hMpiag  it  when  it  frlls,  and  not  let  it  runaway, 
^i^  mj  m  a  few  years  luxuriate  in  all  the  good 
Mifi  of  this  Ufe.  Whatever  is  to  be  seen  of 
lUe  produce  in  the  marketo  of  Lisbon  or 
,  fieily  or  Algiers,  the  settlers  in  the  new 
f  mn  equally  command.  It  is  peculiarly  the 
7  of  the  grape  and  melon,  oranges  and  le- 
>M%  %B,  olivef ,  pomegranates,  and  loquets,  and 
ib^  al  its  present  infiuit  state  produces  as  fine 
i«B  sa  the  Levant.  The  author  saw  at  the 
MfeMr's  table  one  18  lb.,  and  another  weighing 
ilbf  ad  handaomer  and  finer  flavoured  fruits 
llM  he  seen.  But  the  character  which  stamps 
Australia  dimate  as  most  valuable  in 
I  of  the  aettler,  is  ita  peculiar  adaptation 
'  firaing  and  the  growth  of  wool.  By 
kept  very  accurately  at  Government 
[  the  whole  of  the  year  1837,  it  rained 

,  ^  ^d  was  fine  and  clear  250 ;  and  this 

*yfcaAo»ed  upon  as  a  &ir  average  of  a  series 
*^y^  la  the  west  of  Scotland  it  generally  rains 
■■fiiaad  ia  fine  only  168,  and  many  of  these 


days  are  lowering,  with  the  sun  obscured,  so  that 
the  comparison  in  this  point  of  dryness  is  very 
much  in  favour  of  South  Australia.  It  is  this  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  climate  which  ought  to  re- 
commend to  the  cautious  settler,  sheep  husbandry 
over  every  other  sort  of  rural  industry,  the  profita 
of  which,  if  steadily  persevered  in,  will  remunerate 
him  in  a  few  years  for  all  the  inconveniences  of  a 
bush  life.  This  species  of  farming  has  been  the 
making  of  New  South  Wales,  and  will  be  the 
grand  pursuit  of  the  settler  in  South  Australia, 
which  will  soon  rival  the  older  colony  in  the  fine- 
ness if  not  in  the  quantity  of  its  wool.  This  dry- 
ness of  the  climate  has  also  a  most  favourable  in- 
fluence in  the  general  health  of  the  colony ;  for  ex- 
cept the  ophthalmia  before  complained  of,  the  writer 
saw  nothing  indicative  of  disease.  The  inhabitanta 
inay  be  said  to  live  almost  constantly  in  the  open 
air — retain  for  a  long  time  their  English  ruddiness 
of  complexion — appear  free  from  the  prevailing 
diseases  of  New  South  Wales:  viz.  the  dysentery 
and  influenza,  and  even  the  children,  when  kept 
clean,  a  very  difficult  matter  in  summer  time,  look 
plump  and  chubby." 

It  was  in  1831  that  the  colonization  of  South 
Australia  was  originally  projected ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1834  that  an  act  passed  the  legislature  to  that 
effect.  By  this  enactment.  South  Australia  be- 
oime  a  crown  colony  under  a  governor  and  legisla- 
tive council  till  the  population  should  amount  to 
50,000,  when  it  is  to  have  a  local  constitution. 
Ten  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  the  act 
into  effect.  The  most  novel  feature  in  the  act  was 
a  provision  for  equalizing  the  supply  of  capital  and 
labour.  It  was  ordained  that  the  commissioners 
should  not  sell  the  land  umder  twelve  shilliiiga  per 
acre,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  form  a  fund 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  free  labourers 
to  the  colony.  Thus  the  money  obtained  for  the 
land  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
emigration.  It  was  settled  by  the  act,  that  no 
convicta  shall  ever  be  transported  to  the  colony,  or 
allowed  to  enter  it.  The  commissioners  issued 
their  first  regulations  for  the  sale  of  land  in  June, 

1835,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  acre.  They  were 
required  by  the  act  to  raise  a  fund  of  £35,000,  but 
considerably  less  than  the  half  of  that  was  realized 
by  the  sales  effected,  as  £1  per  acre  seemed  to  be 
considered  too  high  by  the  public.  At  this  time, 
the  newly  established  South  Australian  company, 
with  an  immense  capital,  offered  to  purchase  the 
remaining  lota  of  land,  if  the  price  were  reduced 
to  twelve  shillings  per  acre.  To  this  proposal  the 
commissioners  consented,  at  the  same  time  giving 
previous  purchasers  the  benefit  of  the  reduction, 
by  proportionably  increasing  their  land ;  and  thus 
the  required  investment  was  secured. 

On  the  24th  of  Alarch,  1836,  the  Cygnet  sailed 
from  Gravesend,  being  chartered  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  of  the 
surveying  staff,  and  for  use  in  the  colony  during 
the  progress  of  the  survey.  The  Cygnet  carried 
out  the  deputy  and  five  assistant  surveyors,  the 
harbour-master,^  store-keeper,  and  a  surgeon;  also 
several  labourers  to  assist  in  the  surveys,  and  some 
gardeners.  On  the  Ist  of  May  following,  the  brig 
Rapid,  purchased  by  the  commissioners  as  a  sur- 
veying vessel,  left  the  city  canal,  and  sailed  direct 
for  Nepeaii  Bay,  Kangaroo  Island,  where  she  ar- 
rived, being  a  fast  sailer,  on  the  20th  of  August, 

1836.  The  Rapid  carried  out  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral, colonel  Light,  who,  having  served  with  great 
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dittinctioa  mtn^  yeart  In  Ui«  imtj  m  well  m 
army,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  her, 
entrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  selecting  the 
site  for  the  capital  of  the  prorince,  and  to  mark 
out  the  ^ound  for  the  first  town,  hefbre  the  arri- 
val of  the  governor  and  the  main  body  of  emigrants. 
The  Rapid  also  carried  out  two  assistant  surveyors, 
a  surgeon,  and  a  few  labourers,  and  had  on  board  a 
set  of  surveying  instruments,  with  provisions  for 
twelve  months,  besides  clothing,  ordnance  stores, 
surgical  instruments,  medicines,  Btc  The  Cygnet 
arrived  at  Nepean  Bay  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1836,  and  there  landed  the  store-keeper,  gardeners, 
and  females,  and  disembarked  such  stores  as  would 
not  be  required  during  the  surveys.  On  reaching 
Nepean  Bay,  colonel  Light  took  command  of  the 
whole  expedition,  and  afUr  cTamining  Kangaroo 
Island,  and  exploring  the  entire  eastern  coast  of 
Gulf  St  Vincent,  he  ? isited  Port  Lincoln  In  Spen- 
cer's Gulf,  where  the  Buffalo,  with  the  governor 
and  principal  officers  of  the  colony  on  board  was 
expected ;  but  upon  examination,  it  was  found  that 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  port  there  were 
no  requisites  whatever  ror  a  capital.  There  was 
no  good  or  clear  land,  and  but  one  spring  of  water, 
and  that  below  high  water  mark.  These  circum- 
stances, therefore,  together  with  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  encountered  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Lincoln, 
determined  the  surveyor-general  upon  fixing  the 
site  for  the  capital  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Gulf  Si 
Vincent,  whither  he  immediately  returned.  The 
Buffalo  anchored  at  Holdfast  Bay  in  St  Vincent's 
Gulf  on  the  28th  of  December,  1836;  and  on  the 
same  day  his  excellency  the  governor  landed,  es- 
corted by  a  party  of  marines,  and  accompanied  \y 
the  various  offioal  personages  who  had  gone  out 
in  the  Buffalo,  together  with  the  bdies  of  their 
several  families.  They  were  received  by  the  offi- 
cers and  gentlemen  who  had  previously  arrived, 
and  fixed  their  habitation  on  the  plain.  His  Ex- 
cellency met  the  other  members  of  cooncil  in  the 
tent  of  the  colonial  secretary,  where  the  orders 
in  council,  erecting  South  Australia  into  a  British 
province  and  appointing  the  colonial  officers,  were 
read,  as  was  slso  his  Excellency's  coounission  as 
governor  and  commander  in  chief.  The  custom- 
ary oaths  were  administered  to  the  governor, 
members  of  council,  and  other  officers  present. 
The  commission  was  afterwards  read  to  the  set- 
tlers, of  whom  about  three  hundred  were  present, 
and  the  British  flag  displayed  under  a  royal  salute. 
The  survey  of  the  town  of  Adelaide  having  been 
completed  on  the  10th  of  March,  1837,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  preliminary  sections  were  put  in 
possession  of  their  allotments  on  the  28d,  and  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  remainder  of  the 
1000  acre  sections  of  which  the  capital  consists 
were  sold  by  public  auction,  realising  an  average 
of  £6.  Os.  Od.  an  acre. 

By  1837,  the  value  of  town  land  had  risen  pro- 
digiously; some  allotments  having  been  sold  for 
X80  per  acre,  and  for  others,  better  situated,  £160 
has  been  offered  and  refused.  It  has  been  objected 
to  the  site  of  Adelaide,  thai  it  is  too  Ur  remo? ed 
from  the  harbour,  or  Port  Adelaide,  a  distance  of 
six  miles.  But  the  objection  is  obviated  by  the 
fiu:t  that  Adelaide  is  situated  on  a  small  stream, 
(the  Torrens^  where  water  is  procurable  at  least 
during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  country.  The  ground  between  the  town 
and  the  harbour,  also^  is  a  dead  level,  so  that  a 
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comBunicaiioo  could  readily  be 
the  places  by  means  of  railway  or 
Lincoln,  however,   seems   destined, 
counts,  to  supplant  Adelaide,  at  no 
as  the  commercial  capital  of  the   twlwy.    Tli 
towm  of  Adelaide,  situated  on  the  fittJe  rinr  T*. 
rens,  is  laid  out  on  a  moei  extensive  sale.  Wtras. 
sists  at  present  of  houses  and  stores  santtcff«d  kwi 
and  there,  chiefly  of  the  cottage  order,  aad  esM. 
posed  of  very  miscellaneous  mat^fTals      Fiws  ttt 
rapid  increase  of  monied  emigrants,  thcrw  is  a  gn« 
demand  for  artisans,  and  wa^cs  are  h%k»  kaa  pro- 
visions are  almost  proportuwahly  daar.     WUi 
the  tradesman  receives  from  10s.  to  15*.  m4H^%a 
hastopayls.4d.forhispoandofbceCaadJk.il 
for  his  pound  of  butter.     The  pofielatiwa  of  ihs  ' 
town  in  January   1839,  was  above  SOOOk,  bitf  ^  ] 
course,  in  a  place  nndergoiag  stt 
tions,  no  statistical  atateoienuc 
for  a  single  montlu    The  country 
South  Wales,  is  peculiarlv  adapfted  far  tW  yss^ 
turing  of  sheep.    Since   1837.  seveml    tWaamft  | 
have  been  brought  from  Van  JHtmrnrn'm  I^b^  mi  j 
large  flocks  of  shcM  and  cattle  have  mmdm  •eesknA  i 
journeys  from  Sydney  to  the  colony.    neit«  hn»^  I 
ever,  without  considerable  loss  at  atcKk  from  w^  I 
of  water  on  the  way. 

Between  South  Australia  and  Hew  8owth 
lies  a  region  recently  explored  by 
and  called  by  him,  from  iu 
fertility,  AuUraUa  FeUx,    Thk  is  ieiHBjntnMj  the 
finest   district   yet  discovered  in   all 
**  Unencumbered  with  too  mnch  woodi,*  aufe  Ik. 
jor  Mitchell,  **  yet  nosssning  enongh  far  ix  pv - 
poses,  with  an  exuberant 
climate;   bounded  by 
rivers,  and  watered  abundantly 
loflty  mountains ;  Uus  highly  ini 
before  me,  with  all  its  featnres 
as  they  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  Ctsnios  T  **E*«t 
variety  of  feature,**  he  cootinnes,  **  maj  W  aev  • 
those  southern  parts,  from  the  lofty  Aipfan  *^P* 
on  the  east,  to  the  low  grassy  plaiaBin  wkacik  it  ^ 
minates  on  the  west.     The  Murraf . 
largest  river  in  all  Australia, 
mountains,  and  receives  in  ite  cooree 
rivers  of   considerable 
over  considerable  plains  in  dgsctioas  neasly 
to  the  main  stream,  and  thus  irrigate  tmd 
a  great  extent  of  rich  eoontrj.      Fbllfar  ham 
mountains  of  great  height,  t^  cnif—t  mf  «faa 
rivers  is  perpetual,  whereas  in  other  pnsts  «f  Atm- 
tralia,  the  rivers  are  too  often  dried  api^  aeid  ^ 
dom  deserve  any  other  name  than  dmfan  nt  pe*^ 
Hills  of  moderate  elevation  oecnpy  tW   asnfliA 
country  between  the  Murray  and  tke  ea^  %■■■ 
thin  or  partially  wooded,  am 
richest  pasturage.     The  lowe 
the  northern  ai^  southern  skirU  ol 
chiefly  open ;  slightly  ondolattng  ti 
on  the  south,  and,  in  general,  wc& 
grassy  plains  wfaidi  extend  northi 
thinly  wooded  hilU  te  the  banks  of  \ 
are  chequered  by  the  channels  at  many 
ing  from  them,  and  by  the 
extensifc  waters  of  deep  li_ 
merous  on  the  fiioe  of  these  plains,  as  if 
by  a  bounteous  Providence,  te  cetTMA 
aencies  of  a  climate,  otherwise  too  dr^» 
dustrious  and  increasing  people  by 
these  abundant  reserv^rs,  the  saiplwa 
the  large  river;  and,  indeed,  a 
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odtkitites  tbftn  iVti,  can  scarce] j  be  imagined. 

In  the  wntern  portion,  small  rirers  radiate  from 

the  Gmfttiis,  an  elcTated  and  isolated  mass,  pre- 

Katiif  m  impediment  to  a  free  communication 

tkoQ^  tke  fine  country  around  its  base.     Hence 

tkaft  cBonMui  labour  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 

srcca  is  mme  parts,  and  for  crossing  contiguous 

ni^  to  reach  others,  by  passes  like  those  so  es- 

Ktttd  to  the  prosperity  of  the  present  colony, 

BHg§t  W  in  s  great  degree  dispensed  with  in  that 

wsttHrs  rqpon.     Towards  the  sea  coast  on  the 

NstI,  ad  adjacent  to  the  open  downs,  between 

(he  Gfiapiatts  and   Port  Philip,  there  is  a  low 

tnd,  coamting  of  very  rich  black  soil,  apparently 

the  hot  iaaginable  for  the  cultivation  of  grain  in 

Mch  s  efiaate.     The  high  mountains  in  the  east, 

hsfe  sot  yet  been  explored,  but  their  yery  aspect 

h  fcireihiog  m  a  country  where  the  summer  heat 

k  eAea  ?ery  oppressi? e.     The  land  is,  in  short, 

sfca  aad  avaihiUe  in  its  present  state,  for  all  the 

psrpoees  of  ci?ilised  man.     We  trarersed  it  in  two 

mctioas,  with  heavy  carts,  meeting  no  other  ob- 

itraetioo  than  the  softness  of  the  rich  soil,  and  in 

tctsruag  over  flowery  plains  and  green  hiUs,  fanned 

hy  the  hreeies  of  early  spring.   I  named  this  region 

AaitiiBa  Feliz,  the  better  to  distinguish  it  from 

the  perched  deserts  of  the  interior  country,  where 

«t  had  wandered  so  unprofitably  and  so  long." 

Anrtralia  Felix  may  be  said  to  embrace  all  the 
tenitory  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Olenelg  as  far 
SI  the  aoath  of  the  Snowy  river  in  148^^  east,  the 
Mmtwf  being  its  northern  limit.  One  remarkable 
<sBt«e  m  its  geography  is,  that  the  whole  water 
mtiuitcation  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales 
tarn  iato  it.  Not  hr  distant  from  this  beautiful 
waatry,  which  is  destined  at  no  distant  period  to 
satriTil  the  other  colonies,  are  Portland  Bay  and 
Fort  Fhihp.  ^ortlaMd  Boy  is  surrounded  by  set- 
doik  and  already  exports  potatoes,  sheep,  and  cat- 
lh  to  Sosth  Australia.  Port  PhiUp,  called  after 
GaplBB  Pfaflip,  the  first  governor  of  New  South 
Wdii,  b  an  immense  bay  neariy  opposite  to  Van 
'^'  hb's  Land.  Upon  it  is  situated  the  thriving 
I  of  Melbourne,  which  contains  a  population  of 
f  900O  inhabitants.  Melbourne  is  built  at  the 
Ui  of  the  river  Tarrm  Tarra,  and  is  supplied  at  all 
Mnas  with  plenty  of  fresh  water.  The  country 
yf09d  it  is  rich  and  fertile.  Immediately  below 
As  town  is  tbe  port,  where  a  considerable  traffic 
isorricd  on  with  the  ports  of  Launceston,  Hobart 
tMni,  and  Sydney. 

Waters  Auatralia,  The  western  coast  of  Aus- 
t»ia  consists  of  Endracht's  Land,  discovered  in 
Ml  hy  Dick  Hartog,  in  the  ship  Endracht ;  of 
HdTs  Land,  dsaeovered  in  1619  by  a  Dutch  navi- 
yMarof  that  nune ;  and  of  Leuwin's  Land,  discov- 
MliiB  1633  by  the  ship  Leuwin.  The  coast  was 
wnwd  by  Dumpier  and  Vlaming,  and  afterwards 
W  naders,  Baudin,  Peron,  and  Freycinct,  all 
MMi  reporta  were  unfavourable.  It  extends  for 
M  aiWi,  and  consists  mainly  of  a  ridge  of  low 
*^i«eks  bordering  on  a  sandy  shore,  accessible 
liliib  ifl  only  a  few  points.  There  are  occa- 
Wliifb  in  the  rock  through  which  torrents  poor 
^bjnj  the  nnny  season,  but  vegetation  is  either 
iMWfafaaent  or  its  products  are  useless.  The 
jyawt  important  openings  are  those  made  by 
iMf^Bay  and  Swan  River.  Shark's  Bay  pene- 
i>ili4Mp  into  the  coast,  with  many  windings, 
\  make  an  excellent  harbour,  but  for  the 
i  of  fresh  water.  In  1826,  the  Swan 
*>w  SOS  explored  for  fifty  miles  by  Captain  Stir- 


ling, and  the  report  made  of  the  country  on  its 
banks  was  so  highly  favourable,  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  establish  a  settlement  upon  it.  A  colony 
on  the  western  coast  of  Australia  had  been  long 
an  object  of  desire  on  account  of  its  shorter  dis- 
tance from  Britain  than  the  east  coast,  and  of  its 
fine  geographical  situation  to  the  Mauritius,  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Manilla,  and 
Canton.  A  project  for  the  formation  of  a  new  eth- 
htttf  at  Swan  River,  without  making  it  a  penal  set- 
tlement, was  accordingly  issued  in  1829.  By  this 
project,  the  government  did  not  propose  to  incur 
any  expense  in  conveying  settlers  to  the  new  co- 
lony ;  but  such  persons  as  were  to  arrive  there  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  1830  were  to  receive,  in 
the  order  of  their  arrival,  allotments  of  land,  free 
of  quit-rent,  proportioned  to  the  capital  which 
they  were  prepared  to  invest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  at  the  rate  of  forty  acres  for  £3.  Those 
who  incurred  the  expense  of  taking  out  **  labour- 
ing people,**  which  included  women  and  children 
above  ten  years  of  age,  were  entitled  to  200  acres 
of  land  for  every  such  person.  Captain  Stirling 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  settle- 
ment, with  a  grant  of  100,000  acres ;  and  Mr  Peel 
received  250,000  acres,  on  condition  of  taking  out 
400  emigrants.  In  August,  1829,  a  number  of 
settlers  began  to  arrive  at  Swan  river,  and  to  lo- 
cate themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Swan  and 
the  Canning  rivers.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
were  in  the  new  colony  850  residents,  and  440  non- 
residents. The  emigrants  at  first  experienced 
great  difficulties  and  hardships ;  {he  land  near  the 
coast  was  found  to  be  poor  and  sandy,  and,  on  the 
whole.  Swan  river  did  not  fulfil  tiie  promise  of  its 
sanguine  patrons.  However,  the  town  of  Free- 
mantle  was  founded  at  the  entrance  of  the  river; 
Perth,  the  intended  capital  of  the  colony,  about 
nine  miles  inland  on  its  right  or  northern  bank; 
and  Guildford  about  seven  miles  further  east.  A 
town  called  Augusta  was  founded  at  Blackwood's 
river,  near  Cape  Leuwin,  and  a  portion  of  the  set- 
tlers located  at  St  George's  sound  (lat.  S5«  6'  20^'  S. 
long.  1 18'  1'  £.)  near  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Australia.  The  Swan  and  Canning  discharge 
themselves  into  aa  estuary  nine  miles  long,  and 
from  three  to  four  broad,  called  Melville  water. 
The  entrance  to  this  estuary  is  over  a  bar  of  rocks, 
with  a  depth  of  only  six  feet  at  low  water;  the 
bar  extends  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when 
the  water  deepens  from  four  to  six  fathoms  near  the 
shore,  and  upwards  of  eight  towards  the  centre, 
continuing  thus  for  some  miles,  making  a  fine  har- 
bour, if  a  canal  were  cut  so  as  to  admit  of  large 
vessels.  The  Swan  is  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as 
the  tide  flows,  vis.  forty  miles.  At  Perth,  it  is  half 
a  mile  wide,  but  shallow.  The  Canning  falls  into 
the  Swan  a  little  below  Perth,  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  in  most  of  its  features  resembles  that 
river,  but  is  snudler.  Between  Perth  and  Free- 
mantle  the  land,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
is  almost  worthless,  if  we  except  a  few  small  spots ; 
the  greater  portion  of  it  consisting  of  sands  or 
sandstone  covered  with  trees  and  underwood. 
Other  parts  of  the  settiement,  however,  can  boast 
of  good  land,  on  which  depasture  many  thousand 
sheep.  But  the  colony  of  Swan  river  cannot  be 
said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  thriving ;  and  indeed, 
though  it  may  come  to  prosper  in  the  course  of 
time,  it  must  be  considered  for  the  present,  when 
compared  with  the  expectations  of  those  who 
founded  it,  a  decided  failure. 
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AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE,  (a.)  Gmit  difficulty 
attend!  an  attempt  at  a  statitucal  varrey  of  the 
retourcet  of  Austria,  owing  to  the  care  taken  by 
the  government  to  conceal  official,  and  especially 
numerical,  details,  the  betrayal  of  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a  crime  only  second  to  high  treason. 
Works,  it  is  true,  exist,  which  profess  to  gire 
minute  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  government  and  the  country,  but  they  are  either 
deficient  in  every  important  particular,  or,  from 
the  known  strictness  of  the  censorship  on  this 
head,  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  wilful  misrepre- 
senUtion.  Still,  we  shall  submit  to  our  readers 
what  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect. 

The  archduchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
Styria,  and  Tyrol,  in  which  the  inhabitants  may  be 
considered  as  exclusively  German,  contain  3,767«36S 
iouls,  scattered  over  a  territory  of  1710  square 
geographiod  miles,  giving  consequently  a  popula- 
tion of  2197  per  square  mile.  This  scanty  popu- 
lation  is  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  these 
districts,  the  average  quantity  of  arable  land  and 
vineyards  in  these  provinces  giving  only  1764  square 
Vienna  jock*  in  the  geographical  mile.  The  re- 
mainder  of  the  surface  is  mountain,  forest,  and 
marsh  land.  The  mountainous  districts  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  wholly  unproductive ;  rich  mines 
of  salt,  iron,  and  copper,  are  scattered  through 
them,  and  extensive  tracts  are  used  as  graxing  land ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  population  is  on  the  whole 
not  sufficiently  numerous  either  to  draw  the  full 
advantage  from  the  land,  or  to  assert  any  political 
supremacy  over  the  ot  her  provinces.  The  influence 
of  the  centndixing  system  of  government  and  of 
fashion,  which  draws  the  wealthy  inhabitants  from 
the  provinces  to  the  capital,  alone  allows  Austria 
to  be  counted  among  the  Germanic  states  of  Europe. 
About  2,500,000  Germans  art  calculated  in  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire  as  colonists,  military 
and  civil  functionaries,  Ike. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  are  Sdavonians,  who  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads : — 


SelsToatam,  lodadiaf  OalnalU    - 


9^01,750 
4.445.000 
4.800.000 


Pol#« 
Hranrlaa 

•mooBtliif  tofsClMT  to  ia,747.T90  Mvb,  or  »  aombor  nearly 
MoaltotMtotolMunoraU  tho  otker  aatioasUi  tkm  empiro 
takootofetber;  vis.— 

•  -  -  -    0.900,000 

-  •  •  •  4,500.000 

.    4.00,000 


Itallsm 
WaUaeUuM 


JOfeniMr  (Oypdft) 


475.000 
110.000 


ToUl  17.786,000 


The  Sclavonian  inhabitants,  important  as  their 
numbers  and  geographical  situation  ought  to  make 
them,  have  ever  been  treated  with  the  least  consid- 
eration by  the  German  rulers.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  empire  they  form  two  distinct  and  extensive 
divisions,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  between  which  the  Germanic 
territoiies  lie  inclosed  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
The  northern  Sclavonic  mass,  including  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Gallida,  and  the  north-west 
quarter  of  Hungary,  contains  a  population  of  about 
12.500.1)00  souls,  speaking  three  or  at  most  tour 
dialects  of  a  common  language,  none  of  which  dif- 
fers from  the  other  so  much  as  the  Danish  tongue 

*  EfMl  10  lOUU  FlHMidi  bcvtam. 


does  from  tb«  High  Gcmaa.  A 
ing  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Bohsiski  m 
Polish,  which  are  the  only  writtca  diskette  m 
travel  with  ease  and  make  himself  nadenlMA  k 
all  the  other  Sclavonic  districts.  Bot«  iIm^ 
possessing  so  remarkable  a  bond  of  naioa,  ssdbf 
mvolved  in  tlft  common  fiite  of  tal^ccte  H 
strangers,  there  seems  never  to  have  c^itsA  ■;. 
thing  like  a  wish  to  draw  together  (ot  owtvl  m^ 
port  or  defence.  This  mav  partiaUy  he  cx|liW 
by  the  circumstances  in  wfalcB  these  Sttatwittm 
tries  were  at  the  time  of  their  iacorpotatios  all 
the  Austrian  empire.  The  Bohnaisw  hai  1h| 
considered  themselves  as  forming  part  of  iW  As- 
man  empire,  and  in  their  rivalry  with  ths  0^ 
provinces  seem  to  have  been  is  bobs  h^m 
ashamed  to  assert  their  nationality.  Catfl  hi^ 
no  Bohemian  of  the  higher  dsstes  stafitd  Ui*^ 
tive  tongue,  and  all  were  in  general  luttsnd  k 
being  taken  for  Germans.  They  coassqatadjM 
but  little  sympathy  with  their  aaprsMdliy 
brethren,  the  Slowacks  of  Hoagary,  jei^lifli 
supercilious  but  groundless  eoatcaipt  vIsdAi 
Hungarians  of  Tartar  descent  express  bt  tWnf 
The  Poles  were  long  too  much  oeeapitd  «ilh  Al 
hope  of  restoring  the  indepeodenes  of  thdr  csarif 
within  its  former  limits,  to  look  bcyoatf  tic  Q» 
pathians ;  and,  indeed,  it  waa  not  uotil  ths  w^^ 
on  all  was  increased,  as  it  has  been  of  kte  ^% 
and  all  hope  of  external  help  cut  oC  >•  it  si  |» 
sent  seems  to  be,  that  anv  of  the  aatieas  ■  Al 
territories  we  have  alluded  to  thought  of  ImU« 
upon  their  neighbours  and  fmow.uJsrm  sil» 
tbers  and  supporters.  ^^ 

Within  the  extent  of  country  we  handaoM 
every  mountain,  every  river,  every  lowi^  trnf 
village,  bears  a  Sdavooic  name ;  aiufficurtiM* 
to  make  strangers,  of  whatever  natioa,  dayar  • 
success  in  converting  the  inhabitants  iata  Qmam 
or  Huncarians,   or  in  makify  them  «■>■*  f 
foreign  language  or  manners.     Many  thisp  m 
have  contributed  of  late  to  proawte  s  iwfaf  ■ 
nationality  on  an  enlarged  basis  amea^ 
All  these  nations,  isolated  from  the  ml  sf 
bv  the  Austrian  policy,  were  thrown  aan  ^ 
their  own  internal  resources,  which  they  hsst  ^ 
riderably  improved.     A  natoral  eonssfutM 
been  a  relative  improvement  in  the  stau  sf 
different  provinces,  exactly  proportioid  ts 
respective  means.     In  Bohenia,  whcie  tW  si 
of  the  population  gives4133inhahitaatit»si 
geographical  mile,  and  where  Che  soO  is  imd 
productive  than  in  Moravia  and  Galfids, 
tures  have  been  introduced  with 
cess.     An  interesting  work  oo  t 
that  Bohemia  possesses  aevcaty-ire  , 
of  which  twenty  produce  pUts  flaw;  ^  .  ^ 
mills ;  and  a  great  number  of  iron,  csffsr,  w'^J 
works.     The  quantity  of  lend   prodaecd%« 
mines  in  1S34  was,  1321  tons :  of  arwaMcCl  Ml 
of  iron  there  was  produced,  rongh  1 1,017  t^s^i 
9738  tons.     The  manufiMrtnre  of  fuiMrfw  j 
for  guns  and  cannon  is  carried  oa  nd^M 
65,000,000  caps  being  produecd  aaaasTy.    b 
year  1835,  14,000  tons  of  bc«t.roo(  w«*r  aafl 
tured  into  7,500  tons  of  sugar;  lflQ.000  f<l^ 
flax  into  linen ;  30,000  spinners  prodartd  MP 
cwt.  of  cotton  yam;  and  1.400,000 picre^^M 
twenty  to  thirty-five  yards,  were  ptiated;  iM 


t  TIm  HoQffWtea  prm»t»  m^  ' 
fliowock  baoMsa.) 
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evi  dmA  wu  nmiiftetiired,  and  5200  looms  pro- 
dooi  QQJOOO  pieces  of  wooUens  from  fourteen  to 
timQ)»di  per  piece.  Various  other  branches  of 
indotn  «e  attempted  with  more  or  less  success, 
sod  snoMtlj  demonstrate  the  industrial  spirit  of 
tldi  pMllf  tlie  empire.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
femdAsCtbe  sboTe  statements  respecting  this  pro- 
Tiifli^tefttker  with  its  very  considerable  agricul- 
tml  pihet,  are  far  from  giving  a  true  idea  of 
itifnkttm  power.  The  Austrian  National  En- 
<fCH|NB&  estimates  its  £srmuig  produce  as  foK 

"Wlcst,  3  millions  Metxen,  (1  Metzen  rr  1-72 
Mdi  English);  rye,  15  millions  Metzen ;  barley, 

JidSosi  Metsen ;  potatoes,  ;  wine, 
10  Eirner,  (the  Eim«r  =:  15*9  gallons  English) ; 
tMfiOQ  cubic  toises  of  fire-wood.  The  amount 
«f  m  Kork,  which  is  on  the  increase,  is  142,0S6 
knm^  243*779  oxen,  650,779  cows,  1,590,672 
A^pu  Game  of  the  choicest  kind  in  incredible 
fWtfes,  stags,  roebucks,  wild  boars,  pheasants, 
fitlBoeks,  Ac**— i.  336. 

^  Bnlf^is  most  be  looked  on  as  the  most  flourish- 
JV  ftorinee  of  the  empire.  The  nobility  is  en- 
l|pMd  snd  public-spirited,  and  pains  are  taking 
iawBorite  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes. 
Hi  aMober  of  forty  grammar  schools  and  2556 
pWatt'  icbools  gives  one  of  the  former  for  95,000 
iMittati,  bat  of  the  ktter  one  to  1120  inbabi- 
iMlii  Tbe  Bodddle  classes  are  unfortunately  pos- 
iflMiiriUi  a  passion  for  entering  into  the  iimum- 
<iiklB|DTeniment  bureaux,  which  drain  the  coun- 
try if  so  Bmcb  talent  and  exertion,  a  loss  which 
«mM  be  more  seriously  felt,  if  the  sway  of  tbe 
aflt  Isadcd  proprietors  were  less  mild,  and  the 
^te  flf  indostry   less  spread  among  the  lower 


TicN  remarks  may  be  extended  in  a  general  way 
Ift  A  the  other  Sclavonian  provinces,  which,  al- 
^  poMessing  sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth, 
I  hat  slow  advances,  owing  to  the  same  restric- 
^^-J.  A  national  spirit  is  however  awake  in  all, 
vi  ftf  education  of  tbe  peasants  has  become  an 
tof  serious  attention,  the  example  of  Bohemia 
' '  spreading  to  tbe  neighbouring  Sclavonic 
ElL  In  the  Slowack  country,  public-spirited 
I  have  established  schools,  the  Hungarian 
itkm  enabling  them  to  do  so  unimpeded. 
I  alone  remains  behind  in  this  race  of  im- 
^^  Bt,  the  govemhient  not  establishing,  and 
iL^hfloential  men  neither  demanding,  nor,  in- 
^i.iBeaut^  to  wish  for,  schools  for  the  im- 
■8i  of  the  lower  ranks.  Some  provinces, 
er,  labour  under  peculiar  grievances  of  their 

iGsiDiaa  the  whole  weight  of  the  iron  sceptre 

I  of  late  years  been  doomed  to  fall. 

i  the  insurrection  in  the  kingdom  of 

apletely  subdued,  and  the  means  of  future 

,  as  fiu-  aa  the  Russians  could  discover 

ted,  than  the  lenient  policy  which 

I  shown  towards  the  Oallicians  changed. 

owitx,  whose  humanity  and  prudence 

the   province  for  tbe  empire,  was  re- 

f  the  Ardiduke  Ferdinand  ;  and  a  system 

I  proceedings  has  for  the  last  three 

iCHTJed  on,  which  baa  totally  alienated 

nt  had   liegun  to  spring  up  among 

blowarda  their  new  rulers.     Tbe  object 

Dt  in  all  these  proceedings  is  an 

,     It  is  true  thlist  the  people  of 

ed.  In  1830,  the  most  ardent  sym- 


pathy for  their  brethren  at  Warsaw,  and  immense 
supplies  of  money  and  provisions  were  daily  sent 
over  the  frontier.  The  governor,  aware  of  his  ina- 
bility to  suppress  the  working  of  these  natural 
feelings,  wisely  chose  to  wink  at  such  irregularities, 
rather  than  expose  the  province  to  the  dangers 
arising  from  still  greater  excitement,  if  he  forcibly 
attempted  to  restrain  them.  Thus,  when  the  storm 
had  passed  over,  the  Gallicians  could  only  rejoice 
with  trembling  that  it  had  not  overwhelmed  them 
in  its  career ;  while  they  were  gratefully  sensible 
of  tbe  mild  treatment  they  bad  experienced  from 
rulers  whose  apprehensions  seemed  likely  to  dictate 
a  very  different  policy.  This  was  the  moment  for 
a  prudent  minister  to  seize  to  attach  such  an  im- 
portant province  to  the  government  by  the  strongest 
ties.  But,  so  far  from  thus  improving  the  oppor- 
tunity, researches  were  gradually  made  after  indi- 
viduals, who  bad  either  served  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  or  carried  on  correspondence  with  Poles  in 
the  Russian  territories.  These  inquiries  were  also 
instituted  ivith  all  the  wanton  harshness  of  dele- 
gates in  a  remote  part  of  the  empire,  and  screened 
from  public  opinion  by  the  secrecy  of  their  proceed- 
ings. Men  of  all  classes  were  summoned  to  Lem- 
berg ;  members  of  the  most  illustrious  houses, — 
peasants,  whose  poverty  and  ignorance  were  no 
match  for  the  intrigues  of  such  an  inquisition, — 
and  Jews,  whose  helpless  situation  exposes  them 
to  every  species  of  tyranny — were  compelled  to 
spend  months  in  attendance  on  this  tribunal ;  and 
4he  scourge  of  the  executioner  is  said  to  have  been 
frequently  used  in  secret  to  quicken  the  confessions 
of  tardy  witnesses.  Every  day  saw  transports  of 
prisoners  in  irons,  under  military  escort,  travelling 
towards  Lemberg,  many  of  whom  died  in  prison ; 
while  those  who,  after  a  long  delay,  and  being  ex- 
posed to  every  insult,  were  at  length  released,  re- 
ceived no  other  satisfaction  than  the  certainty  that 
all  these  inquiries  had  led  to  no  result.  Not  a 
single  trace  of  any  thing  like  a  serious  conspiracy 
against  the  Austrian  state  could  be  discovered,  nor 
could  any  thing  worthy  of  publication,  still  less  of 
punishment,  be  tortured  out  of  the  imprudent 
marks  of  sympathy  shown  by  the  most  unwary  to 
their  suffering  countrymen  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  them.  The  greater  part  of  those  who 
laboured  under  the  heaviest  suspicions  were  set  at 
liberty,  ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  charge 
intended  to  be  substantiated  against  them,  and 
against  which  no  means  of  defence  could  conse- 
quently be  provided.  The  province  in  the  mean- 
time was  treated  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  state  of 
actual  revolt.  Upwards  of  50,000  regular  troops 
were  quartered  through  it,  and  instructions  were 
given  to  the  officers  and  civil  employes  to  mix  aa 
little  as  possible  in  social  life  with  the  inhabitants. 
The  effect  which  such  treatment  must  have  pro- 
duced upon  a  high-spirited  people  it  is  easy  to  sur- 
mise, and  the  government,  when  tired  of  so  useless 
a  system  of  rigour,  will  probably  be  unable  to  dis- 
continue it  when  it  shall  desire  to  relax. 

The  Sclavonian  population  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  empire  are  not  less  favourably  situated, 
being  in  possession  of  the  long  tract  of  mountainous 
country  which  stretches  eastward  from  Tyrol,  fol- 
lowing the  couise  of  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave, 
jrom  which  a  branch,  diverging  at  right  angles,  runs 
south  along  the  sea-coast  through  Dalmatia.  The 
provinces  of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Istria,  Dalmatia. 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  what  is  called  the  military 
frontier,  are  peopled  by  Sclavonians,  with  the  ex 
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ception  of  tbe  prinoipwl  iowm;  and,  althotigli  the 
itau  of  dvilixation  varies  lo  macb  in  each  of  those 
provinces,  still  there  is  a  spirit  of  nationality  pre- 
valent amongst  them,  which  makes  them  fraternise 
like  men  having  common  interests.  The  military 
frontier,  Croada,  Selavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  form 
part  of  Hungary,  and  have  a  prospect  of  waiting 
sometime,  if  the  improvement  of  their  social  state 
is  to  depend  on  the  general  progress  of  that  coun- 
try. Istria,  CamioU,  and  part  of  Carinthia,  may, 
with  the  exception  of  some  moontain  districts,  be 
considered  as  equally  advanced  in  cultivation  with 
Bohemia.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  valu- 
able mining  districts,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Transylvania,  lie  all  in  Sclavonic  districts,  the 
Sclavonians,  as  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
having  probably  maintained  their  ground  in  the 
mountainous  chains  which  limit  and  intersect  the 
empire.  Although  mining  is  carried  on  to  a  oonsi- 
dermble  extent  in  these  latter  provinces,  the  mines 
of  Istria  alone  furnishing  a  laige  sum  annually  to 
the  imperial  treasury,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the 
entire  riches  of  these  mountainous  districts  are  lar 
from  being  ascertained.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot 
in  Europe  so  remarkable  for  singular  natural 
varieties,  nor  any  so  little  travelled,  even  in  our 
curious  age,  as  the  chain  extending  firom  Camiola, 
through  Croatia,  into  Hungary :  the  want  of  roads, 
but  especially  the  depression  of  all  individual  exer- 
tion by  vexatious  tmnaux  and  restrictive  laws, 
prevent  the  inhabitants  frimi  seeking  new  sources 
of  industry,  as  well  as  from  turning  those  already 
discovered  to  the  best  account.  In  Carinthia  are 
mines  in  which  native  steel  is  found,  and  yet  the 
English  manufactured  steel  is  sold  cheaper  at 
Trieste  than  the  mines  can  afford  to  deliver  their 
produce*  at  that  dty.  Many  similar  instances  of 
undeveloped  resources  might  be  adduced  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  but  no  where  are  they 
so  striking,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
and  the  consequent  fiMility  of  finding  a  market  for 
produce  of  all  kinds.  The  Sdavonian  population 
of  these  provinces  is  said  to  amount  to  sJbOO.OOO 
souls ;  the  dialect  they  speak  is  OMire  ancient  in  its 
grammatical  forms  than  that  of  the  Bohemians  and 
Poles,  and  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  Russian 
and  Servian. 

The  race  of  inhabitants  of  Tartar  descent,  who, 
vnder  the  name  of  Magyars,  daim  the  moral,  al- 
though by  no  means  the  numerical,  supremacy  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  are  distinguished  nrom 
the  other  nations  of  the  empire  by  an  energy  of 
character  which  has  only  lately  taken  a  useful  di- 
rection. This  valuable  pre-eminence  they  owe  to 
their  invindble  attachment  to  thdr  old  institutions, 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are  acknowledged  to  be 
at  the  present  day,  have  kept  alive  the  pride  and 
energy  of  the  people,  while  the  nations  around 
them  have  sunk  into  a  melancholy  indolence  and 
supineness.  In  number  not  exceeding  4,500.000, 
and  surrounded  by  Sclavonian  and  other  tribes  to 
the  number  of  6,000,000,  they  maintain  an  undis- 
pated  superiority  within  the  country,  and  have  even 
formed  the  chimerical  notion  of  forcing  thdr  lan- 
guage and  manners  upon  the  rest  of  thdr  fellow- 
countrymen.  But  a  more  useful  and  nobler  direc- 
tion has  within  a  few  years  been  given  to  their 
exertions  by  the    patriotic  spirit  of   some  dis% 


«  TiM  ctwl  hMffteff  bridge  aeroM  tiM  Duaabv  c«mI  at 
▼Wnaa.  laypCTHMUhMi  only  two  nuda  ehaint,  oo«  at  «acfc 
dda.  fa  dM  mly  aaa  «f  tiM  Idad  la  Baropa. 


osscsaay< 

■  ",i» 


tingdahed  men, 

at  present  is  Count  Stcphaa  8aec 
Ueman  has  almost  singit  hnndcd, 
all  the  direct  and  tn&ect 
blind  and  jealous  govemasent  and  radt  stf^ 
prejudices  could  raise  against  Urn,  tfmti  s  t6m 
communication  from  Presbnrg  to  Cunstssiaipi 
thus  furnishing  his  ooontry  wHh  a  new  mi  » 
valuable  fidd  of  enterprise,  at  a  ■sasai  nintM 
endeavours  OMking  to  draw  a  portioa  sf  IW  tn* 
of  the  East  once  more  orer  Ada  liaor  la  Ea^ 
give  a  cheering  promise  of  prosperity  Ufcriy  la sPiM 
to  his  country  by  his  meaaa.  Be  is  iiiiaifi 
looked  upon  as  its  greatest  beneiacter  al  Ikt  |» 
sent  moment,  although  snnected  ef  ael  hm| 
warmly  attached  to  that  kwd  ef  fdaea  alsn 
would  rdse  the  lower  classes  of  his 
in  the  social  scde.  It  is,  perhaps,  ab»  fcr  *i 
reason  that  be  has  been  able  to  avaid  dwert  «A 
don  with  the  government,  which  viewi  evwya^ 
taken  for  the  advantage  of  Hungary  with  sja 
naturd  to  those  who  prefer  a  waaknoa 
they  can  easily  guide  to  a  strength  that  thiy 
have  cause  to  (tmr.  The  happy  idea  ef  a 
fordgn  trade  into  Hungary,  by  way  ef  the 
must  in  a  short  time  show  its  eftcts  by 
ing  the  spirit  of  adventure,  which  the 
sess  in  abundance,  to  strike  faito  that 
nel;  and,  if  prosecuted  on  a  Bberd 
enable  them  to  assert  thdr  own  rights  a^mt 

encroachments  of  the  Rusaiaaa,  which  t^  ^ 

ment  seems  inclined  to  neglect.    This  , 
Hungary  mast  be  coacdved  in  its  fall  Ira, 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Tienna  csitesi  W 
Rusdan  settlement  at  the  nM«th  of  the 
can  be  imagined ;  for,  according  to  aO  wsi 
culatioin,  the  stoppage  of  thia  grand  uatjii  ftr 
productions  must  iniict  a  much  mofv  i 
on  the  fritnre  prosperity  of  the  e« 
than  even  the  contagioos  ndghhunih  and  ef 
less  republic  could  on  iu  politicBl  tnv, 
while  the  possession  of  Cracow,  shaald  it 
tually  be  conceded,  wiU.  we  fasr,  pfvae  haC  a 
indemnity  for  immeasurable  aoarocs  ef 
which  it  will  be  impoesiMe  to 
such  a  channd   of 


Bai 


The  Magyars  have,  as  H  i 
Their  language  is  used  ii^  all  , 
and  thdr  nationdity  fully  rcapcctcC 
are  necessary  within  the  country,  ia  i 
not  overburdened  with  6«raaax.  lika  the  aiharf 
vinces.     Separate  chaneerieaal  Vici 
budness  of  Hungary  and  Traaeylv 
diets  impose  only  the  taxes  of  which  they  i 
and  with  which  they  are  by  no  mtmm  ilk 
return  for  this  exemptioo,  every  thing 
exports  is  loaded  with  a  hcnvy  dinty,  ew 
portation  into  the  other  proviiwce. 

If  the  Sclavonic  notions  of  the  casfirc  h 
•on  to  compldn  of  the  little  enre  taken  to 
thdr  nationd  customs  and  frefiafs^  it 
ioMgined  that  the  Italians  are  searady  tame 
to  annoyance  on  this  head;  aot  that  they  ly  < 
means  stand  on  the  same  footfaig  with  the  T 
vonian  nations,  for  the  Italian  taaywi 
used  in  all  the  public  oAce*  and  cuvrta  d  : 
in  the  united  kingdom  of  Lovhardy  a«d  ^« 
The  Austrian  code  of  hiw  has  he««  »wiM)< 
Italian,  and  ia  studied  in  that 
univrrdties ;  and  the  Italiaa  iarinta  1 
tdbotnd    very  much    towwis   ita 
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StSi,  m^  finer  IceliiigB  in  m  enHgbtened  nation 

vc  tjfimi  fkroogh  a  wider  circle  of  its  population, 

aad  wamj  tkbft  are  for  them  oppressive  of  which 

a  leu  culdfited  people  would  scarcely  be  sensible, 

ihtn  OB  k  DO  doubt  that  the  invincible  hostility 

xUj  bstt  to  their  present  rulers  is  not  without 

fouadatkiB.     The    repressing    character    of  the 

Anstriaa  my,  under  which  mediocrity  makes  the 

gPMmfnpem,  while  talent  and  energy  are  looked 

BpoB  ss  two  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  which 

«naalW  lalgected  to  sodtcieBt  control,  is  little 

M^  tt  tke  tastes  of  an  ardent  people,  among 

vbss  deoooatic  ideas  have  descenaed  as  a  legacy 

69m  ^  foortshing  days  of  their  state.     Mbtny 

SMWiaoai  have  been  made  by  the  Austrians,  in 

flitt  te  eoadliate  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the 

iMm,  where  the  Arect  taxes  upon  industry  are 

Mch  fewer  than  in  the  provinces  northward  of 

^  Alps;  but  the  same  system  of  innumerable 

iMass;  sod  the  same  destructive  institutions  of 

■Mpaly,  weary  out  the  aspiring  spirit,  and  cramp 

fcaartcs  of  enterprise.     Tet  the  Italian  provinces 

■Vt  heredioned  among  those  whose  subordination 

'^ipnit  upon  the  presence  of  an  imposing  military 

ftneei  ia4  to  the  skill  with  which  the  government 

I  the  discontented  of  one  province  by  the 

r  it  borrows  from  another  not  much  less  dts- 

,  it  a  indebted  for  the  effective  subjection 

livlish  sU  ire  retained.     But  an  armed  force,  of 

tm  matt  approved  reliance  than  Austria  could 

AMtv,  would  never  have  succeeded  so  completely 

h  cslilUiBg  the  power  of  the  government  in  a 

Uttm  which  renders  all  thoughts  of  resistance 

IVkspriesB  that  they  are  abandoned  on  all  tides. 

Ik|l  nhtler,  though,  as  it  would  appear,  more 

iMilia,  checks  on  the  ebullitions  of  popular 

Mil  lave  been  forged,  the  tendency  of  which  is 

bib  present  to  tame  the  refractory  by  present- 

^teoseraMe  obetacles  to  every  attempt  at  inno- 

mkmi  and  eventually  to  destroy  all  dangerous 

Kso  timely,  by  means  of  early  training,  that 
of  governing  shall  be  rendered  easy,  and 
^ '  dM  robbed  of  its  bitterness. 

i  BBduputed  sovereignty  of  the  emperor  in 

ITDviaee  b  the  first  demand  upon  the  subject, 

t  the  royal  person  is  multiplied  in  each  by 

of  representatives^  the  doty  of  submis- 

\  b  one  of  those  most  frequently  called 

De.     It  b  part  of  the  plan  of  govern- 

ih  every  German  'state,  to  employ  one  half 

'  Mioii  to  govern  the  other;  and  the  pater- 

\  of  the  sovereign  is  studious  to  prevent 

ite  of  emphif^,  who  live  at  the  expense, 

\  they  doubtless  imagine,  for  the  benefit  of 

kMow-snbjects,  from  being  diminished.     The 

I  state  SckewiaHsmMB  presents  a  list  of  up- 

f  35.000  individuals  bearing  appointments 

^  ces,  and  the  number  of  those  whose  ap- 

are  either  of  too  low  a  rank,  or  of 

a  nature,  to  be  introduced  in  company 

I  int  men  of  the  country,  may  amount  to 

sore.     Let  us  imagine  these  dvil  officers, 

i  solely  on  the  crown,  dispersed  through 

"  'i  contains  so  many  jarring  elements, 

ately  seems  to  be  a  matter  primo 

that   much   loyalty  cannot  be  ex- 

t  as  foyow  each  of  these  gentlemen  as 

0  society,  anticipating  defection  in  all 
,  and  necessarily  disposed  to  vindicate 
J  that  lends  him  consequence ; — let  us 
like  number  of  13,000  officers  and  non- 

1  oflfeers  of  the  staff  and  commissariat 


department,  all  of  whom  are  likewise  to  be  found 
within  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which 
on  the  peace  establishment  amounts  to  270,000 
men,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  government  has 
monopoliied,  by  means  of  these  individuals  and 
their  &milies,  a  powerful  number  of  defenders  in 
every  social  circle.  When  we  add  that  the  secrecy 
observed  in  all  transactions, — especially,  however, 
in  the  administration  of  justice, — screens  every 
individual  from  the  share  of  responsibility  which 
every  public  officer  ought  to^  incur  towards  the 
public,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fearful 
power  thus  created,  and  of  the  abuses  to  which  it 
must  be  suliject.  If  we  conclude  these  officials, 
dvil  and  military,  to  require  a  rather  superior  de- 
gree of  education  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their 
respective  functions,  it  must  be  evident  that  an 
immense  mass  of  talent  is  abstracted  from  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  the  nation,  which,  in  the  pursuit  of 
sdence,  agricnltore,  commerce,  or  the  fine  arts, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefits.  The  nature  of  their  employ- 
ments in  the  bureaux  is  no  where  of  a  tendency  to 
encourage  a  serious  cultivation  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  useful  sdences  in  the  employH ;  while 
on  the  public  they  may  be  said  to  operate  in  a 
directly  prejudicial  manner,  as  no  individual  can 
take  a  step  of  the  slightest  importance  in  life  or 
business,  without  requiring  the  sanction  of  some 
of  these  government  officers,  and  finding  no  small 
difficulty  in  procuring  permission  to  become  an  in- 
dustrious member  of  society. 

This  leads  to  another  grand  source  of  influence 
to  the  government, — the  system  of  monoply  in 
trade.  A  fact  that  the  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years  has  suffidently  proved,  is  that  popular  tumults 
seldom  originate  amongst  the  peasantry  of  a  coun- 
try, and  that  the  great  problem  of  internal  police 
b  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  satisfied 
and  tranquiL  To  this  end  every  dty  in  Austria, 
beginning  with  the  metropolb,  is  allowed  to  grant 
the  freedom  of  trade  to  only  a  limited  number  of 
individuals,  so  that  the  mere  fact  of  an  apprentice 
having  served  his  time  by  no  means  warrants  his 
setting  up  in  business.  Strangers,  who  come  into 
a  dty,  must  dther  show  that  they  are  provided 
with  means  of  support,  or  that  they  can  procure 
employment,  otherwise  they  are  at  once  expelled. 
In  return  for  this  privilege  of  exemption  from 
much  competition,  the  merchant,  tradesman,  &c., 
pays  a  tax  of  no  trifling  amount,  bearing  the  candid 
designation  of  earnings-tax.  In  this  manner  the 
whole  industrial  class  in  Austria,  being  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  government,  which  na- 
turally has  it  in  its  power  to  introduce  a  system 
of  competition  at  will,  and  not  dissatisfied  with  a 
state  of  things  which  assures  Xo  it  a  certain  com- 
petence apparently  on  easy  terms,  is  gained  for  the 
present  system.  It  does  not  seem 'that  any  exact 
compact  exists  between  the  trading  classes  and  the 
state  as  to  the  number  of  pririleged  individuals  in 
every  branch ;  the  butchers,  however,  form  an  ex- 
ception, their  number  being  fixed.  This  immunity 
is  purchased  by  an  extra  tax  called  the  slaughtering 
tax.  Merchants  and  bankers  are  kept  from  in- 
creasing in  number  by  its  being  necessary  to  show 
a  certain  amount  of  capital  as  a  qualification  for 
the  permission  to  enter  into  trade.  Whatever 
inconveniences  arise  from  such  a  municipal  system, 
and  that  they  are  not  few  in  number  will  easily  be 
supposed,  are  thonrht  to  be  fully  compensated  for 
by  the  tranquillity  which  is  stated  to  rdgn  througll* 
r2 
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oat  the  empire.  Althoogb  nimeroiis  arrettfl  take 
place  BimtiAllj  in  the  different  provinces,  end  tbe 
state  prisons  are  full  in  all  directions,  jet,  as  the 
capital  continues  tranquil,  the  most  self-coroplaoent 
comparisons  with  other  lands  are  constantly  pub- 
lished, and  strangers  are  forced,  at  length,  to  be- 
lieve what  they  hear  on  all  sides  repeated.  It  is 
true,  that  Vienna  bears  to  tbe  eye  of  the  stnuiger 
a  most  smiling  appearance.  The  city,  although 
small  and  narrowly  built,  is  kept  remarkably  clean ; 
and,  no  paupers  being  tolerated  in  the  streets,  and, 
indeed,  all  signs  of  pauperism  being  removed  by 
the  municipal  and  police  measures  alluded  to  above, 
the  very  absence  of  all  the  inevitable  casualties  of 
humanity  has  something  avrful  in  it  to  the  consid- 
erate observer,  even  though  he  may  never  have 
heard  ef  the  artificial  means  used  to  sift  its  bha> 
bitants. 

The  foUo%ring  anecdote  will,  however,  serve  to 
show  that  in  Austria  the  same  means  produce  tbe 
same  results  that  thev  do  in  other  countries,  and 
that  the  government  has  found  no  spell  to  charm 
useful  effects  from  measures  which  we  should  think 
tended  to  /he  destruction  of  the  social  state.  The 
number  of  the  butchers  in  the  capital  being  limited, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
conspire  against  the  public  They  were  therefore 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  monthly  assise,  fixed  by 
the  magistrates,  aceording  to  the  reports  of  sales 
furnished  by  commissaries,  from  the  different  cattle 
fiurs.  These  magistrates,  together  witb  the  com- 
missaries, it  is  publicly  asserted,  are  taken  into  tbe 
Ely  of  the  guild,  which  can  afford  to  deal  more 
berally  towards  them  than  even  the  state  itself; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  arrangement  came  to 
light  was  as  follows : — On  the  first  approach  of  the 
cholera  morbus  to  the  metropolis  in  1831,  the  court, 
fearing  scenes  of  disturbance  on  its  appearance, 
took  measures,  among  other  devices,  for  improving 
the  state  of  the  poor,  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  provisions  and  to  prevent  any  advance  in  price 
in  the  most  necessary  articles.  Among  the  rest, 
the  butchers  received  an  advance  of  1,000,000 
florins  of  silver  to  buy  up  beasts,  and  to  secure 
them  an  indemnity  for  not  raising  the  price  of  meat 
in  case  of  an  advance  in  that  of  live  stock.  When 
the  danger  had  passed  over  (no  advance  in  the  price 
of  cattle  having  taken  place^  they  were  called  upon 
to  account  for  the  sum  which  they  had  naturally 
not  neglected  to  draw,  and  a  commission  was  ap- 
poin^d  to  audit  the  accounts.  It  seems,  however, 
that,  after  an  exercise  of  no  common  ingenuity,  a 
considerable  sum  reouuned  for  which  no  one  could 
account,  when  on  a  sudden  the  sittings  of  the  com- 
mission were  broken  off,  and  the  papers  disappeared. 
The  public,  however,  having  beard  of  the  dream- 
stance,  some  murmurs  arose,  and  an  inquiry  was  set 
on  foot,  at  the  desire  of  some  influential  officials 
who  were  not,  interested  directly  in  the  matter. 
The  first  sittings  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  enormous  conspiracy  exist- 
ing to  defraud  the  public  and  the  state,  in  which 
many  men  holding  elevated  situations  were  more  or 
less  implicated.  A  panic  struck  the  guilty,  and  the 
price  of  butcher's  n>eat  was  reduced  in  the  ensuing 
month  from  ten  kreutxers  to  six  kreutsers  per 
pound.  As  the  commission  proceeded,  however, 
the  ground  was  found  to  be  more  and  more  delicate 
tbe  further  they  pursued  their  researches ;  their  case 
became  difficult,  and  their  steps  irresolute.  This 
was  no  sooner  remarked  by  the  tradesmen  than, 
assuming  an  air  of  confidence,  they  threatened  to 


shut  up  their  sbopt  with  om  aoetrd  ad  slHwfti 

capital,  well  knowing  the  fear  entertabel  k  f«*. 
tarn  quarters  of  disoootcst  asaosg  the  ash  li 
preparations  having  been  made  to  prevctt  mA  t 
measure,  the  govenia»ent  was  obliged  te  irihaf . 
the  inquiry  was  suppressed,  and  batchrf'i  wtf  i 
at  the  present  day  sold  at  Yienna,  a  6tj  tttmd 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Zartft.  ^ 
a  succession  of  fiivourable  ss aeons,  at  ten  krrsOnK 
or  5d.  per  pound — the  bones  sAd  fat  bnag  iffc> 
tioned  at  the  same  price  to  thepiinhss<riapfiy» 
tion  to  the  weight  of  consnmabls  mtat  tte  b 
demands.  This,  then,  is  the  tim  state  sf  »■ 
capital,  which  boaste  of  iU  traaqaiffitj.  vUi  il 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  sre  wstfi<d  If 
liberal  factions.  Let  us  only  eoaccive  the  !■«■ 
tax  levied  daily  on  the  inhabitant!  by  tninmrnd 
all  kinds,  who  are  joined  to  a  greater  or  Im  »{ 
tent  in  similar  combinatioos,  and  who  thn  ^^ 
sums  which  ought  to  form  a  cootiaoaDy 
capital,  capable  of  being  moec  nsefall| 
let  us  add  to  this  the  fad  that,  while 
tions  and  the  improved  state  of  agricnlturr  tm  » 
creasing  the  productive  power  of  the  eMSit/|,  ' 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ia  Vmib 
annually,  while  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  fir* 
men  to  rouse  the  populace  to  rebelhoa  at  asy 
ment  they  please,  and  vre  shall  he  able 
the  degree  of  praise  to  which  sack  a  t 
policy  is  entitled. 

Another  rich  reaoorce  of  tnflnefr  far  the 
vemment  arises  from  tbe  extcMvt 
the  church.  The  superior  dignities  sn 
the  Austrian  Encyclopedia  to 
tboae  in  Hungary,  of  eleven  Catholic 
fifty-nine  Catholic  bishoprics ;  15 1  abbots 
with  domains  and  revenues;  156  titnlaf 
probste  (deans);  besides  an  ianwmenUa  hn 
canons,  deacons,  archdeacons,  and  hcadi  of 
vents.  The  monasteries  have  been  ledacid 
number  sufficient  for  tbe  service  ef  the  eh 
and  the  care  of  education,  but  still  the  ■■■hi'  < 
the  clergy  is  immense,  as  may  be  "■^"•^ JT** 
above  enumeration  of  tbe  hierarchy ;  in 
which,  the  united  Greek  church  has  iw  , —  , 
the  Armenian  Catholics,  one  aiihhiiha|riri  f 
schismatic  Greeks,  one  archhishopne  as4i 
bishoprics ;  besides  inTerior  dignitica.  aB  af  W 
together  with  the  nominatioo  to  all  p«M  fffi 
are  either  presented  by  the  crown  or  waim  ivj 
fluence.  These  charges  arc  alao  well 
The  Austrian  Encyclopedia  states  the 
the  archbishop  of  Gran,  priamte  of  ~ 
360,000  florins  (£36,000),  but 
values  the  see  at  three  limes  that  sa^ 
bishoprics  of  Prague,  Olmota,  wmd 
proportionately  well  endowed,  and. 
revenues  of  the  church,  indoding  the 
compared  with  the  price  of  niri— rws 
ductive  a  land,  amy  be  said  to  eicc«d 
those  of  the  dergy  in  any  of  the  gves 
Europe.  Independently  of  the  rffirct 
prospect  of  this  golden  harvest  nmy  , 

members  of  the  clergy,  it  is  ccrtata  ihaft  tkif  1 
upon  the  mutual  support  af  chnrc^  aad  emlil 
equally  indispensable  to  both  partsca;  smd^  4 
the  authorities  protect  and  pot  tf 
all  occasions,  they  are  not  rvMSaa  fa 
preaching  and  teaching  the  et^ui*e4 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedMcv. 
of  late  been  considered  so  powrrf  vl  an  i 
resisting  the  innovations  of  the  nf«. 
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hu»  pfaned  to  increaie  tbeir  influence,  even  at 
tbt  ink  tf  once  more  receiring  a  lesson  which 
toiift  a^  W  too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  The  pro- 
poiii  t«  phce  the  whole  of  the  elementary  edaca- 
tion  thrwfboat  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  the 
le-estaUifed  Jesuits  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
fecatd  md  spproved  in  the  council  of  state,  but 
dckyiA  ftftly  perhaps  from  the  apprehension  that 
the  pd&  Bind,  which  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
tacrms  of  clerical  influence,  was  not  yet  suffi- 
dest^  prepsrcd  for  so  bold  a  step. 

Thi  peace  establishaient  of  the  Austrian  army 
h  ffpsrted  by  the  Austrian  Encyclopaedia  to  con- 
iiilsr  190.000  men,  infantry— 38,685  men,  cavalry 
-ui  17,800  men,  artillery,  exclusively  of  the 
iteCfltpneert,  six  garrison  battalions,  and  seven 
mSbn  frontier  regiments,  in  all  270,000  men. 
niiMe  can  be  raised  in  time  of  war  to  750,000 
li^ly  esOiBgout  the  militia  battalions  of  each 


^^Mity  the  reserve,  and  what  is  called  the  Hun- 
|m  Innrrection. 

)PW  the  recruiting  of  these  forces  the  whole  em- 
|bik  divided  into  recruiting  districts,  the  depdt 
ifodlicgiinent  remaining  in  its  appointed  spot. 
Ik  npBMQts  consist  of  three  battalions  of  about 
QOV  mn  each,  to  which  two  others  must  be 
iNid,  which,  under  the  name  of  militia  battalions, 
^  csDed  out  only  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
1W  tcrritoriaJ  distribution  of  the  recruiting  dep6ts 
ibvlAows:— 


fir  Bail  mill  B.  ITppcr  im4 
.^v  AntotoTTyrol.  sod 


MkQvetfa.  DiUnatto  (in- 
igy  the  nOttary  fron* 

WjkylheDtatbijI. 
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Uilnopi  furnished  by  Croatia  and  Dalmatia 
to  the  Hungarian  contingent,  but  are  in- 
ii  the  above  survey  with  Illyria. 
ft  this  sketch  it  ia  apparent  that  the  Sda- 
Artricts  contribute  by  far  the  most  to  the 
( if  the  land ;  but  although  the  recruiting 
lisoe  ia  a  national  noanner,  and  the  privates 
Mereot  regiments  are  all  countrymen,  care 
k  that  the  officers  be  mixed  as  much  as  pos- 
The  privates  are  in  general  fine  strong  men, 
ifais  and  equipments  are  equal  to  those  of 
hot  the  British.     They  are  drilled  with 
n^  and  go  through  their  exercises  with  pre- 
kit  with  slower  oiovements  than  the  Prus- 
loans ;  and  it  is  perhaps  on  account  of 
who  understand  German  but  imper- 
the  assistance  of  the  fiugelmami  is  still 
ta  interpret  the  word  of  command.     Of 
the  Aostrians  are  proudest.    It  is  cer- 
ts numerous  and  well  furnished,  having 
dO  pieces  of  ordnance  ready  for  service 
aocapation  of  the  Roman  states  took 
recruits  pass  through  a  regular  course 
with  practical  and  theoretical  gun- 
corps  of  bombardiers  receives  all 
tbemaelTes  by  skill  and  talent, 
I  Ma  they  have  a  prospect  of  advancing 
k.  this  bnnch  of  the  service  is  the  only 
ihUs  out  this  prospect,  for,  by  a  singu- 
^^■■t,  ia  a  country  where  the  troops  are 


raised  by  conscription,  the  regulations  prohibit  such 
promotion  in  the  other  branches.  The  annual 
practice  at  the  target  with  shot  and  shells  of  all 
dimensions  takes  place  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  is  conducted  with 
scrupulous  regularity  and  attention.  The  rocket 
corps,  under  the  command  of  General  Augustin, 
at  Wiener  Neustadt,  have  not  only  much  improved 
the  composition  applied  to  this  formidable  wea- 
pon, but  throw  it  with  wonderful  precision  and 
security. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  from  troops 
raised  under  the  drcumstances  in  which  many  of 
the  Austrian  provinces  are  placed,  any  thing  like 
the  spirit  or  amour  propre,  which  prevails  in  the 
armies  of  France  and  Prussia.  The  whole  system 
of  discipline  and  treatment  of  the  men  is  also  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  in  use  among  the  other  Ger- 
man states;  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  being  in  almost 
unceasing  employment,  and  not  being  looked  on  in 
the  same  degrading  light  as  in  other  services.  But 
the^bsence  of  this  susceptibility  is  considered  to 
be  compensated  for  by  a  certain  steadiness  and  un- 
inquiring  submission  which  prevail  among  the  men, 
and  which  render  them  useful  instruments  for  the 
government.  A  striking  proof  of  this  obedient 
disposition,  and  not  less  so  of  the  security  with 
which  the  government  relies  upon  it,  was  afforded 
on  the  late  occupation  of  Cracow,  when  the  militia 
battalion  of  a  Polish  regiment  formed  part  of  the 
corps  ordered  upon  that  expedition. 

The  amount  of  the  army  estimates,  as  indeed 
that  of  every  branch  of  the  public  expenditure  in 
Austria,  is  one  of  the  state  secrets,  and  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  calculating  it,  as  the  precise 
number  of  troops  kept  on  foot  is  never  known,  and 
varies  considerably  even  in  time  of  peace.     There 
are  reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  this  de- 
partment is  managed  with  a  greater  attention  to 
economy  than  any  other.     That  the    war-oflice 
exercises  a  more  effective  control  over  its  agents 
than  the  civil  boards  can  do,  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  strict  attention  paid  to  seniority  in  the  service 
in  all  promotions  above  the  rank  of  colonel.    This 
naturally  throws  a  number  of  men  together  who 
are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry  towards  each 
other,  but  who  receive  in  the  indisputable  com- 
mand of  the  sovereign  a  constant  point  of  union. 
As  this  council  has  obtained  an  unhappy  celebrity 
in  the  history  of  the  'country,  the  loss  of  every 
battle  since  the  memorable  thirty  years*  war  having 
been  attributed  to  its  influence,  we  must  explain 
somewhat  of  its  construction.     The  usual  order  is 
that  the  senior  officer  in  the  service  fills  the  place 
of  president,  and  has  a  council  of  five  generals, 
with  whom  all  purely  military  affairs  are  discussed 
in  secret.     Under  the  control  of  this  council  the 
commanders  of  the  forces  stand  in  peace  and  in 
war,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  operations  in 
the  field  to  the  satisfaction  of  so  many  directors,  is 
said  to  have  been  seriously  felt  in  the  French  wars 
even  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  whose  rank  and 
talents  were  not  sufficient  to  free  him  from  these 
official  shackles.     His  total  withdrawal  from  all 
connection  with  the  war-office  is  generally  looked 
on  at  Vienna  as  the  effect  of  disgust.     Under  the 
president  eleven  councillors,  partly  military  men 
and   partly  civilians,  form  a  council  of  reference 
and  debate  for  the  dispatch  of  ordinary  business, 
and  divide  between  them  the  branches  of  the  ord- 
nance, the  quartermaster-general's  and  the  adjutant- 
general's  departments,  the  commissariat,  the  i 
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keeptr*t  oflkei,  Bte,  Four  coanciDon  of  juttiee 
discharge  the  duties  of  judge  edYocite.  The  pre- 
sident, not  being  a  responsible  minister,  has  no 
power  beyond  the  transmission  of  the  directions  he 
has  received,  and  the  councillors,  being  too  nearly 
his  equals  in  rank  to  depend  on  his  personal  appro- 
bation, enjoy  individually  a  great  latitude  of  dis- 
cretion, and  can  only  be  made  responsible  for  error 
or  remissness  after  the  mischief  has  been  done. 
This  system  naturally  affords  a  tolerable  control  in 
all  the  subordinate  details,  but  destroys  the  energy 
and  oelerity  of  action  which  are  the  aoul  of  mili- 
tary calculations.  For  this  reason  the  Austrians 
were  always  well  provided  in  cases  which  it  was 
possible  to  foresee  and  to  prepare  for  in  time,  but, 
when  matters  took  an  unexpected  turn,  and  re- 
sources had  to  be  developed  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, every  cord  to  which  the  general  trusted  was 
sure  to  break  under  his  hand. 

The  term  which  conscripts  had  to  serve  (fourteen 
years)  has  been  reduced  lately,  and  may  undergo  a 
further  modification,  should  the  prospect  of  undis- 
turbed peace  present  itsell  This  and  some  other 
improvements  in  the  army  are  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Count  Clam  Martiniti,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  the  representative  of  the  military  depart- 
ment in  the  ministry.* 

The  other  branches  of  the  state  expenditure  are 
not  less  carefully  concealed  than  the  army  estimates ; 
many  of  them  most  probably  are  not  even  known, 
as  accounts  are  said  but  seldom  to  be  rendered  to 
the  finance  minister  from  many  departments;  while 
two,  the  police  and  the  foreign  departments,  are 
totally  exempted  from  such  responsibility.  The 
amount  of  the  revenue  is  thus,  Austrian  Eocydo- 
p»dia,  stated: — 

**  The  revenue  of  the  country  is  generally  esti- 
mated at  150,000,000  florins  in  silver.  This  sum 
is  produced  by  the  land-tax,  the  earnings-tax,  the 
legacy-duty,  excise,  tolls,  and  fiscal  dues ;  the  re- 
g^ia,  (to  which  belong  the  customs,  stamp-dues, 
tobacco  and  salt  monoplv,  the  post,  lottery,  and 
mint  profits,)  and  the  domains.  The  lands  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  arc,  it  is  true,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  greater  part  of  the  above  taxes,  but  are 
bound  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  army  a  great 
number  of  supplies  b  kind." 

This  sum,  about  £16,000,000  sterling,  which 
ought  to  be  a  comparatively  small  sum  for  a  state 
possessing  the  amaiing  intenial  resources  of  Austria, 
is  made  to  fidl  very  heavily  on  its  inhabitants  by 
the  oMnner  of  raising  it.  From  the  above  para- 
graph it  is  evident  that  the  principal  taxes  are  di- 
rect contributions  from  the  property  and  industry 
of  the  nation ;  which  is,  however,  exposed  to  an- 
other severe  system  of  taxation  arising  from  the 
municipal  and  ^eoai  s^tem.  From  this  last- 
mentioned  sort  of  contribution  neither  the  court 
nor  the  country  derives  the  slightest  advantage ; 
but  so  deeply  is  it  interwoven  with  the  present 
state  of  things  that  nothing  short  of  a  total  change 
of  system  could  do  away  with  it. 

The  land-tax  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the 
most  important,  anid  is  levied  in  every  province 
from  the  possessor  of  the  land.  It  amounts  on  an 
average  to  fiftcan  per  cent  on  the  produce  of  the 
soti     The  crops  are  not  valued  annually,  but  an 


average  taken  ia  tW  ywr  1894.  by  «■■■■■ 
established  for  that  purpose,  is  iliiaitilj  larfa^ 
standard  for  the  archduchy  of  Levsr  Aamm.  V| 
the  other  provinces,  in  which  aa  tsait  mmj--i 
ment  of  the  land  with  its  gradatiom  sf  arfn«i .« 
is  in  progress,  a  provisory  estimate  hss  km  » 
sumed  until  the  work  is  completed.  B«lfap  •! 
all  descriptions  in  the  country,  m  viDaici  mtf '*«i^ 
excepting  the  capital  town  of  each  pwntm,  t^ 
assessed  according  to  their  sisc  aa^  vaUr.  mi  d 
divided  into  twelve  daescs,  the  Ughtit  of  ^m  \ 
rated  at  £6.  the  lowest  at  about  %,  pa  mtai 
This  includes  all  agricultural  bmldiaci  mi  sa^ 
frctories,  as  wdl  as  dwelliog-hoaaes.  TW  i 
polis  and  the  provincial  oipitals  m 
rated,  the  house-tax  in  these  bciaf  sa  t 
on  the  rent  which  the  houses  produce,  erst  i 
thev  are  valuad,  amounting  with  frts  sstf  ^ 
all  kinds  to  not  Uess  than  thirty-two  pa  crt  < 
the  income  of  the  property. 

The  eamings-tax  (Erwerb-Steacr)  ■  m.1 
produce  of  which  most  bear  no  piepertMa  w  i 
detrimental  eflTeet,  whi^  in  coigaactisa  «*! 
system  of  monopoly  we  described  somtpifak 
it  must  have  upon  the  industry  of  the  mtm. 
The  payment  of  the  tamiags-tas  is  isc^ 
1st,  on  the  class  of  maanfiMturci;  tf?. 
classes  of  traders,  especially  afl  dsalsn  b  ml 
terials,  and  general  merchants ;  of  thcM  tka  i 
three  which  pay  in  Vienna  and  the 
two  (German)  miles  round,  UOO 
1000  florins  (XlOO),  and  500  i 
annum;  and  in  the  piutiaces  V 
florins,  and  900  florins;  Sdly,  the  di 
and  artisans,  indndiag  cspeoaDy  sB 
ing  simple  licences  to  carry  oa  asaannw 
trades,  patents,  Sec,  abopkcepci^  hsvfaa 
4thly,  that  kind  of  industry  which  w^^' 
vices  rendered,  or  in  leaving  the  laafsor;  i 
any  thing  to  another,  for  iastsaee,  ««^ 
dancing,  music,  fendiig,  IssgaagM.  kMV«* 
schools,  ftc,  brokers,  bill-hrokcrs,  Bfv« 
cates,  he  The  tax  paid  is  estiasled  mi 
in  all  cases  according  to  the  nature  <l  tk 
tion. 

In  the  Lombard- YenetiaB  praviaecs  tks 
so  much  modified  that  it  does  not  cics^« 
of  what  is  paid  in  the  comrtrics  aerth  rftat 
In  Hungary  no  tax  of  the  kind  is  ^ 
butchers  pay  in  addition  a  skaghtcnag  M*« 
per  beast,  and  Jevrish  botebefs  mSH  mr 
Jews  form  an  especial  branch  of  taari» 
who  enter  into  trade  are  obliged  to  frvMtte 
perty,  and  pay  a  very  heavy  pieffty  tsi^  *' 
iida  a  heavy  impost  is  laid  oa  the  mafm 
whidi  they  celebrate  their  sahhat 

The  legacy-duty  varies  oa  all  sa^  ■> 
florins  (£10),  according  to  the  dsfisu  d 
ship,  from  ten,  five,  to  two  per  ««■•- 

But  not  only  bequeathed  property  is  •«■ 
with  a  transfer-tax  in  Austria;  stoe*  » 
fers  of  land  or  houses  are  attended  «^*^ 
for  registering,  *c     Such  pan>hasfwrf»1 
not  belong  to  theoobleasearedtheeshhH 
chase  the  rank,  or  pay  eoae  of  the 
doubled 
tent 

paid  if  the  proprietor 
the  provincial  states.    FromthisliOv 


tout  TWMb  9i  wv.  of  whkk  tkrM  nn  Mm  oT  tiM  Um 
onttMry.  Ave  frifatai,   Are  ikwpt.  tight  Wf^  aoi 


le  toe  rana,  or  pay  ooae  m  x^  ^^r^ 
bled ;  and,  even  after  receiving  the  W 
^  from  the  emperor.  Ugh  Wcs  hate  m^ 
I  if  the  proprietor  wishes  to  he  ■^■^^ 
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I  befiore,  no  advantngt  wbateTer  is 
dMi««4s  hil  the  patent  of  nobility,  betides  free- 
iof  SA  Mlite  from  tbe  extra  taxes,  exempts  the 
fuaOj  6mi  tbt  militanr  conscription. 

Tbc  ofM  is  also  a  mgbljr  important  branch  of 
reTcaat,  aid  csibracet,  Istly,  all  manufactories  of 
bffr,  viae  sad  spirits,  liqueurs,  malt,  &c;  2dly, 
pnifiMBS  «f  sH  kinds  carried  into  the  metropolis 
sad  pTOfiadsl  ospitals  for  consumption ;  3dly,  it  is 
fsid  kj  sH  iaakseperst  butchers,  fcc  in  tbe  country 
oa  Ifcs  ironHoas  they  offer  for  sale. 

TWeMtosBs'  duties  were  until  lately  rated  so 

t^  tkst  the  refenue  arising  from  imported  goods 

esali  Bdi  possibly  corer  the  expense  of  the  fron- 

licriBfdi  sad  custoos-house  officials,  while  those 

tirwi  wUdi  the  country  cannot  produce  in  suffi- 

•be  qasntity,  and  of  a  quality  to  compete  in 

— s  itgitt  with  foreign  productions,  are  supplied 

li  tkmimn  by  means  of  one  of  the  moat  daring 

i  cstcndcd  systems  of  smuggling  that  was  ever 

•si    Tbe  i^ief  seat  of  this  contraband  trade 

Jbisd  to  be  tbe  Lombard-Venetian  provinces,  and 

IliiiilsledM  a  liKt  that  the  seal  of  the  Bfilan 

■risahuuiL  waa  some  time  back  for  a  long  period 

is  Ik  kads  of  tbe  smugglers,  who  had  substituted 

•fayid  soe  ia  its  place.     But  the  cordon  of  fron- 

!  iir  (isfds  is  destined  also  to  protect  another 

imtk  fli  the  revenue — the  imperial  monopolies. 

I  tIsM  eoasist  ^iefly  of  tobacco  and  salt. 

Xshsceo  is  aa  article  indispensable  to  the  com- 
Mrf  a  Oenaan  or  Sdavonian,  is  monopoUxed  by 
j^fSfcriBeat  in  all  tbe  provinces  except  Hun- 

a  There  are  aeveral  manulisctories  against 
■ight  be  urged  tbe  same  ohjection  that  we 
l*rtci  whta  spraking  of  the  industry  of  the  em- 
||fa^  far  they  are  oonducted  by  agents  on  account 
iltha  gDverameatv  naturally  at  a  much  greater 
ittpnas  than  eoold  be  done  by  individuals  working 
jMlhsir  own  account.  Even  in  so  trifling  a  mat- 
feats  the  preparation  of  this  plant  for  smoking, 
iftt  caatioos  spirit  of  the  government  is  discer- 
;itts:  far,  in  order  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of 
I^whI  qoalitica,  tobacco  of  a  superior  flavour  is 
said;  but  an  equalising  mixture  is  applied, 
redoees  the  beat  to  tbe  ordinary  level,  and 
Mic  is  never  allowed  to  enjoy  a  superior 
,  lest  aa  unfavourable  season  should  reduce 
V^iHty  of  tbe  stock  and  cause  dissatisfaction. 
ptti  coosamption  is  immense,  and  that  which  is 
■1^  mw  is  sold  at  2a.  per  lb.  the  sum  it  brings 
Pilt  taeaiury  mast  be  large. 
At  wealth  of  tbe  Austrian  states  in  salt  is 
betrayed  by  the  names  of  countries 
Salxburg,  GalUda,  Hall,  Hallstadt, 
are  all  named  from  salt. 
i  years  bade  tbe  entire  production  of  mine- 
wm  calculated  at  3,188,081  cwt.,  of  boiled 
kill7,370  ewt.,  of  sea  salt  550,000  cwt,  con- 
MaHy  togttbtr  5,885,451  cwt.,  tbe  greater  part 
PaM  was  cosMomed  in  the  country,  part  ex- 
filt^mi  part  applied  to  salting  sea  fish. 
Atttk  minea  and  pans  are  managed,  like  the 
igfiietories,  by  dvilSans,  for  the  profit 
rat,  and,  like  the  former,  must  be 
Bat  tbcae  asid  the  other  mines  in  different 
great  number  of  hands,  and 
we  have  already  seen,  has  also  its 
The  mines  of  Hungary  alone  occupy  3,300 
Ibe  foUowtog  table  gives  an  idea  of  the 
.^_^  ••f  mining  apeculations  in  Austria,  but 
p*w<t  the  produce  here  reckoned  is  on  private 
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The  produce  of  the  gold  siines  of  Transylvania 
is  reckoned  at  from  2000  to  2500  marks,  and  oc- 
casionally 3400  mks.  (100  m.  =  ^  cwt.)  Those  of 
Hungary  are  sUted  to  yield  2000  mks.  or  10  cwt. 
The  Austrian  provinces  (Salzburg)  yield  60—90 
mks.  Hungary  and  Transylvania  produce  about 
92,000  marks  or  460  cwt.  of  silver ;  Bohemia  8,870 
mks.;  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Oallicia  2000  marks. 
Rich  as  this  gain  may  appear,  it  gives  in  reality 
but  a  faint  ide%  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the 
different  mountain  chains  which  traverse  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  the  mines  in  which  would  suffice  to 
supply  all  Europe  if  their  management  were  left  to 
the  exertions  of  private  individuals.  The  wretched 
state  of  the  roads  in  the  most  productive  mining 
countries  of  Hungary  and  Illyria,  and  the  neglected 
condition  of  the  rivers,  which  ought  to  afford  every 
fodlity  for  inland  transport,  not  only  render  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  work  many  of  the  less 
valuable  metals,  but  subject  these  districts  oc- 
casionally to  all  the  inconveniences  of  scaceity, 
while  other  parts  of  the  same  province  are  literally 
oppressed  with  the  abundance  of  the  crops. 

The  crown  lands  are  another  and  very  extensive 
source  of  revenue ;  but  we  ^e  as  little  able  to 
state  tbe  income  they  produce,  as  to  give  the  amount 
which  any  one  of  the  taxes  annually  yields.  A 
mere  allusion,  however,  to  these  domains  suggests 
a  very  important  question  connected  with  the  year 
1811,  that  terrible  epoch  for  the  nation,  which 
shook  the  public  cre^t  to  its  foundation.  The 
measure  of  depreciating  the  current  coin  t9  one- 
fifth  of  its  value  by  an  order  of  council,  which 
threw  the  trading  and  industrial  classes  into  indes- 
cribable misery,  while  the  landed  proprietors  re- 
mained untouched,  was  one  of  those  vranton,  in- 
considerate acts  of  oppression,  which  may  be 
explained,  but  cannot  be  palliated  by  supposing  the 
most  complete  ignorance  of  all  the  principles  of 
political  economy  on  the  part  of  those  who  origi- 
nated, aa  well  as  those  who  suffered,  such  a  mea- 
sure. Tbe  utmost  that  could  be  gained  by  such  a 
step  was  the  relieving  the  government  from  a  part 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  defrauding  the  contrac- 
tors, with  whom  at  the  moment  negociations  were 
pending.  The  debt  could  not  at  that  moment  have 
been  a  subject  of  such  inextricable  difficulty,  while 
the  latter  gain  must  at  all  times  have  been  far  too 
paltry,  independently  of  the  moral  effects^  of  the 
measure,  for  any  government  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
advantage  worth  obtaining  by  such  means.  So  great 
was  the  panic  occasioned  by  this  step,  that  in  a  few 
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dajrt  tbe  new  itsue  of  bank  notet  Hwk  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  VHlue  for  circulation,  and,  a«  all  pcnont 
engaged  in  purchases,  and  all  debtors,  seized  tbe 
opportunity  in  order  to  defraud  the  parties  to  whom 
they  were  indebted,  the  misery  entailed  upon  thou- 
sands of  families,  which  the  mere  loss  reduced  to 
ruin,  was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
gain  in  such  cases  being  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  impro* 
vident,  while  the  careful  economist  was  despoiled 
of  his  frugal  hoards.  If  tbe  total  gain  accruing  to 
the  government  by  this  step  were  revealed,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  should  find  that  it  might  have 
been  covered  bv  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  part  or 
the  whole  of  those  crown  lands,  whose  existence 
in  tbe  possession  of  the  crown,  after  tbe  nation  bad 
been  called  upon  to  make  so  cruel  a  sacrifice, 
loudly  accuses  tbe  rulers  who  would  not  give  up 
this  means  of  influence  to  secure  the  wclfiire  of 
the  people. 

This  step  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  death- 
blow to  Austrian  credit  at  home,  the  people  not 
yet  having  recovered  confidence  in  the  government 
— a  fact  which  has  shown  itself  on  many  occasions 
within  the  last  three  years,  when  the  near  prospect 
of  a  breach  with  France  has  invariably  made  the 
public  papers  unmarketable  at  Vienna ;  and  tbe  first 
declaration  of  war  in  Europe  will  be  marked  by  a 
fall  of  from  SO  to  40  per  cent,  in  their  nominal 
value.  This  does  not  proceed,  however,  from  any 
want  of  confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  empire, 
the  wealth  of  which  is  well  known  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  from  tbe  measures  and  avowed  opinions 
of  the  principal  men  at  the  head  of  public  affairs. 
It  is  known  that  an  establishment  of  the  finances 
upon  a  sound  footing  has  always  been  avoided,  as 
rendering  imperative  a  degree  of  responsibility 
which  the  ministers  will  not  submit  to,  while  the 
annual  increase  of  tbe  taxes  and  tbe  raising  of 
large  loans  after  so  long  a  continuance  of  peace 
show  how  badly  the  present  system  of  taxation  is 
working.  Upwards  of  £40,000,000  has  been 
raised  since  1816  by  way  of  loan,  and  some  mea- 
sure of  the  kind  adopted  annually  shows  that  the 
revenues,  large  as  they  are  acknowledged  to  be,  do 
not  sufliM  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  state.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  debt  is  stated  to  be  in  tbe 
bands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund ; 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  ^t,  for  the  credit  of 
Austria  has  been  in  so  fluctuating  a  state  since  1830, 
that  the  price  of  stocks  has  only  been  kept  up  by  tbe 
interference  of  tbe  government,  and  tbe  occasional 
purchase  of  large  sums  when  tbe  market  was  de- 
pressed.* 

AUTOMATON.  (aA  We  have  spoken  briefly 
in  tbe  body  of  the  work  of  various  automata,  or 
pieces  of  mechanism  made  to  resemble  living  crea- 
tures in  appearance  and  to  perform  their  actions, 
that  have  been  exhibited,  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the 
world.  A  fuller  description  of  one  or  two  of  these, 
from  materials  now  before  us,  may  interest  tbe 
reader. 

One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  autoaratons  ever 
contrived  and  executed,  was  tbe  famous  chess- 
player, which  challenged  and  beat  some  of  the  best 
players  of  that  game  in  every  capital  city  of  Europe. 
Of  this  most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  many 
of  our  readers  must  have  beard,  though  the  explan- 
ation of  tbe  wonder  may  not  be  so  familiar  to  them. 


«  P.ir  thm  abiiT*  utk-l*,  wbkh 
lif  tin  nf  tlHf  Austrian  empire,  we  ere 
Ou.*rtecty  Renew. 


the  mnet  re«>«nit  ete- 
iadebled  U  tbe  Furetgn 


The  Mttomatoo  cfacM-pkyer  was 
M.  Kempelin,  a  Hongariaa  geatlMBMi  vi  i 
and  genius,  residing  at  Preabwrg.  ia  whiefc  ejtf  a 
was  first  exhibited.  It  was  afterwards  Woagfta  W 
the  inventor  to  Yiemw  and  Paris,  aad  km  tTVO^a 
was  exhibited  in  London  aad  otbcr  parts  of  f 
where  it  was  visited  and  exaanacd  by  i 
thousand  persons.  It  was  sabseqacatlr  t 
all  Europe,  aad  after  M.  Ken^dtt  a 
brought  a  second  tiaie  to  Britam  ta  Mltl.  «•  b 
shown  in  public  anew.  Dvriag  all  tkis  tiaa.  te 
secret  of  tbe  autotaatoa's  movaaMota 
publicly  discovered,  altboogb  it  had  be« 
purchased,  af  we  shall  sec,  aad  thoayfc  i 
interest  excited  by  it  among  tka  kai 
ingenious,  that  several  books  wvrr 
tbe  subject. 

The  automaton,  adorned  with  a  i 
and  dressed  in  tbe  rich  costume  of  an 
tan,  sat  before  a  cbeaa-hoard  plaeed  i 
cupboard,  three  feet  b%:b,  two  hut  f 
feet  long,  and  OMving  on 
levers,  and  springs  necessary  for  tW 
in  tbe  cupboard ;  and  before  it  was  p 
the  inventor  took  care  to  opea  tbe 
cupboard  alternately,  and  to  poiot  oat 
quantity  of  doc^-work  witb  wktch  it 
made  it  impossible  to  introduce  any  pcraoa  sns& 
As  soon  as  an  antagonist  presented 
exhibitor  took  up  bis  long  troa  key,  i 
the  machinery  witb  studied  gravity, 
the  clicking  of  tbe  wheels  was  distiactly  I 

The  eyes  of  the  automaton  wvrv 
to  the  board,  and,  after  due  ate^tal 
up  bis  arm,  placed  it  over  tbe  piece  tkat  ksi 
ed  to  move,  grasped  it  betv 
then  put  it  on  the  square  where  it  ssaa  to  i 
If  a  false  move  was  made,  be  shook  h 
contentedly,  and  replaced  the  picee. 
automaton  gave  check,  bis  lips  oMved  i 
a  hoarse  sound  resemUiag  slu^,  wkttk  screed  sa 
notice  to  his  adversary. 

Thus  nothing  which  could  favoar  tke 
had  been  neglected;  and  tboagb  am 
appeared  certain  that  tbe  baad  of  tW  i 
was  guided,  the  method  of  tbe  co 
mained  a  mystery.     All  eyes  \ 


pclin,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  froa  hi 
nomy  or  gestures  some  hint  of  tbe  wmtm 
employed — but  in  vain.     SoaMtiasca  be 
back  to  the  table,  and  soosetiacs 
steps  from  it,  allowing  three  or  Ibor 
played  before  he  returned :  tbe  taUe  tea 
moved  at  tbe  will  of  tbe  spectator,  tbas  i 
all  communication  witb  the  floor  er  tbe  a 
impossible.     The  examination  arUch  bad 
lowed  of  the  interior  sboared  that  a 
dwarf  could  not  be  concealed  ia  it ; 
posing  that  one  bad  been  there,  bav 
the  bottom  of  a  capboard,  aUaort 
sealed,  see  a  game  played  on  a  board  plaee«l  «■ 
table  above? 

Tbe  mystery  was  long  impenetrable. 
Berlin,  Frederick  tbe  Great,  ia  a  lauiaiar  af 
siasm,  paid  a  large  sum  for  tbe  inwhias  a 
secret.     When  the  mystery  was  amde 
him,  its  charm  aras  over,  and  Frederick,  ass* 
to  make  public  that  be  bad  beea 
the  automaton  to  be  thrown  into  a 
in  the  palace,  where  it  reawtacd  far 
years,  buried  and  forgotten. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Betlia,  tbe 
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md  firom  hit  tomb,  re-auumecl  bit  former 
ir,  and,  proud  of  having  triumphed  over 
r  of  Autterlitz,  continued  his  travels. 
years  he  arrived  at  the  Bavarian 
,  «iere  the  ecstasy  which  his  play  nevej* 
biki  t»  excite  was  again  renewed.  Indeed  the 
iapKMioa  mftde  was  so  strong,  that  Prince  Eugene 
oaakl  Ml  resist  the  temptation  of  becoming  the 
IMmuMf  of  this  masterpiece,  and  learning  the 
metm  wkkk  was  at  the  bottom  of  so  many  pro- 
^pm  hb  desire  was  satisfied,  and  the  price  of  his 
isilkdoo  was  fixed  at  30,000  francs  (£1200). 

IWoMment  bad  arrived  when  the  veil  was  to 
W  itsMved,  and  he  vvas  to  become  acquainted 
airii  the  invisible  genius, — the  superior  being  that 
kvered  over  the  chess-board.  All  profane  eyes 
U  beat  banished,  and  the  Prince  was  alone  with 
tk»  tsUbitor.  The  latter,  by  ¥ray  of  expUnation, 
Sfcscd  both  the  doors  of  the  machine  at  once ; — 
^  dock-work  had  disappeared,  and  a  real  flesh- 
fsd-Usod  eben-player  was  in  its  place.  He  was 
■ttiag  00  a  low  bench,  upon  castors,  and  seemed 
ftry  ill  at  ease.  We  may  suppose  how  the  new 
was  disenchanted  on  seeing  this; — ^the 
of  the  problem  depended  merely  on  a 
trick.  The  cylinder,  levers,  and  clock- 
V«^  were  very  slightly  made,  and  could  be  re- 
Bovfd  at  pleasure.  While  the  spectator  was  in- 
it^gtd  with  a  view  of  the  machinery,  the  doors 
bang  opened,  not  at  once,  but  only  in  succession, 
As  player  concealed  himself  in  the  parts  not  ex- 
psicd  to  view.  One  or  two  rehearrals  served  to 
Nacb  a  player  this  exercise,  as  well  as  the  method 
•f  taming  the  handle  that  moves  the  automaton's 
«•,  of  toochiog  the  elastic  spring  that  moves  its 
iifen,  and  of  pulling  the  cord  belonging  to  the 
WflWB  that  said  sA^.  Hence  it  would  appear 
ibat  this  port  of  the  secret  was  pretty  well  guessed 
•r  kaofWB  by  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
*  An  Attempt  to  analyse  the  Automaton  Chess- 
Piiycr  of  M.  De  Kempelin.'  London,  1821.  8vo. 
Afoer  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  player 
maf  take  rcfitge  in  one  part  of  the  machine  while 
mika  is  exposed  to  the  spectator,  he  says, 
*Whsa  the  doors  in  front  have  been  closed,  the 
wiMbitor  may  occupy  as  much  time  as  he  finds  ne- 
mmry  in  apparently  adjusting  the  machinery  at 
lb*  bade,  whilst  the  player  is  taking  the  position 
"  1  in  figs.  7  and  8.  In  this  position  he  will 
difficulty  in  executing  every  movement 
I  of  the  automaton :  bis  head  being  above 
A*  table,  he  will  see  the  chess-board  through  the 
nirtLual  as  easily  as  through  a  veil.** 

Jtal  the  iogeoious  author  of  this  pamphlet,  though 
ii|(K  tn  his  iopposition  that  the  game  is  played 
kf  •  penoo  concealed  in  the  machine,  is  wrong  in 
te^pMing  that  he  sees  the  moves  of  his  antagonist. 
He  iwtfasd  by  which  the  player  becomes  acquaint- 
■dvitb  the  moves  made  upon  the  board,  shows  a 
i^0iiat  fclidty  of  mechanical  contrivance;  but  has 
M-fsL  been  made  public 
"^ '  (  Eugene  now  found  that  keeping  the  au- 
wia  useless,  unless  he  also  kept  the 
n  and  he  therefore  allowed  the  proprietor 
r  «ff  the  wonder-working  Turk,  on  condi- 
Ipsyisg  interest  ibr  the  sum  which  had  been 
fcfcr  the  secret. 

At  81  wry  is  told  of  a  panic  that  once 

L-Ae  automaton.     He  had   arrived  at  some 

fi»6*niMuiy,  where  a  celebrated  conjuror  was 

K  bit  tricks.    The  automaton  soon  eclipsed 

^'$  the  latter,  piqued  at  his  success,  went 


to  see  him,  guessed  the  secret,  and,  seconded  by 
an  accomplice,  began  to  roar  out  most  lustily, 
"Fire I  Fire!"  The  spectators  ran  here,  there, 
and  everywhere;  the  automaton  in  his  fright,  up- 
set his  antagonist,  rolled  about  in  the  strangest 
way,  and  seemed  to  have  gone  mad.  Fortunately, 
the  proprietor  preserved  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  pushed  him  behind  a  curtain,  where  his  fears 
were  soon  calmed.  Thus  the  juggler  was  defeated, 
and  the  glory  of  his  rival  remained  untarnished. 
The  automaton  has  passed  several  years  in  North 
and  South  America. 

Perfect  as  the  chess-player  is  as  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism, it  may  by  many  people  be  considered  as 
inferior  to  the  celebrated  duck  of  Vaucanson.  This 
ingenious  person,  who  flourished  in  France  during 
Louis  XY.'s  reign,  constructed  a  duck,  exactly  of 
the  natural  size,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  living  animal.  It  quacked  as  perfectly  as  if  it 
had  been  hatched  in  a  nest ;  it  muddled  the  water 
which  .^  lifted  with  its  bill ;  it  ate  and  drank,  and 
performed  all  the  gestures  and  movements  peculiar 
to  the  living  animal  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
When  grains  of  corn  were  cast  before  it,  it  stretched 
its  neck  to  pick  them  up,  swallowed  them,  and, 
what  was  still  more  marvellous,  digested  them  by 
an  artificial  chemical  process  in  its  stomach,  and 
finally  discharged  them  from  its  bowels  in  a  di- 
gested condition.  What  constituted  an  additional 
beauty  of  this  piece  of  mechanism,  was  its  internal 
anatomical  structure,  which  in  every  bone,  every 
cavity,  every  canal,  resembled  the  real  duck.  The 
king  and  courtiers  of  France  were  so  much  delight- 
ed with  it,  that  it  was  subsequently  exhibited  on 
the  faith  of  that  success  over  all  Europe,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  interest  which  it  excited 
every  where  was  most  flattering  to  its  constructor. 

The  same  mechanist  exhibited  his  astonishing 
powers  in  the  construction  of  an  automaton  flute- 
player,  which  executed  several  very  difiicuU  pieces 
of  music  with  great  beauty  and  precision.  Con- 
sidering the  influence  which  is  exerted  by  the  mo- 
bile character  of  the  human  lips  and  throat  in 
modifying  the  tones  of  instrumental  music,  such  a 
machine  as  a  flute-player  could  not,  it  is  evident, 
be  constructed  without  great  labour  and  ingenuity. 
The  operations  of  this  automaton  were  directed  by 
clock-work,  which  acted  on  not  less  than  nine  pair 
of  bellows.  The  air  emitted  from  these  by  the 
contracting  force  of  the  clock-work,  passed  from 
the  lips  of  the  figure  into  the  holes  of  a  flute,  held, 
as  usual,  in  the  hands.  Seven  levers  directed  the 
motions  of  the  fingers,  and  regulated  the  ingress 
of  the  air  into  the  flute.  Various  contrivances,  of 
a  delicate  kind,  modified  and  counteracted  the 
hissing,  &c.,  which  such  a  machine  was  liable  to. 
In  short,  every  motion  which  a  flute-player  of 
flesh  and  blood  goes  through  in  the  exercise  of  bis 
art,  found  a  parallel  in  this  machine  of  M.  Vau- 
canson, and  the  efiect  of  the  whole  was  surprising 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  most  honourable  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  mechanist. 

In  a  late  number  of  Galignani's  Messenger,  the 
following  account  is  given  of  an  automaton  violin- 
player,  made  by  a  monsieur  Mareppe,  and  exhibited 
before  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

••  Our  informant,  M.  Bruyere,  who  was  present, 
thus  describes  it: — On  entering  the  saloon,  I  saw 
a  well-dressed  handsome  figure  of  a  man,  apparently 
between  forty  and  fifty,  standing  with  a  violin  in 
his  hand,  as  if  contemplating  a  piece  of  music 
which  lay  on  a  desk  before  him ;  and  had  I  not 
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gone  to  tee  in  antouHitois  I  ihoold  have  belieyed 
tbe  object  before  me  to  have  been  endowed  witb 
life  and  reason,  to  perfectlj  natural  and  eacy  were 
the  attitudes  and  expression  of  countenance  of  the 
figure.  I  had  but  little  time  for  obsenration  before 
the  orchestra  was  filled  by  musicians,  and,  on  tbe 
leader  taking  his  seat,  the  figure  instantly  raised  it* 
self  erect,  bowed  with  much  elegance  two  or  three 
times,  and  then,  turning  to  the  leader,  nodded,  as 
if  to  say  he  was  ready,  and  placed  his  violin  to  his 
shoulder.  At  tbe  given  signal,  he  raised  his  bow, 
and,  applying  it  to  the  instrument,  produced,  k  la 
Paganini,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  extraordin- 
ary flourishes  I  ever  heard,  in  which  scarcely  a 
semi-tone  within  the  compass  of  the  instrument 
was  omitted,  and  this  executed  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  and  clearness  perfectly  astonishing.  The 
orchestra  then  played  a  short  symphony,  in  which 
the  automaton  occasionally  joined  in  beautiful 
style ;  he  then  playe<f  a  most  beautiful  fantasia  in 
£  natural,  with  accompaniments,  including  a  move- 
ment allegro  moUo  on  the  fourth  string  solo,  which 
was  perfectly  indescribable.  The  tones  produced 
were  like  any  thing  but  a  violin,  and  expressive 
beyond  conception.  I  felt  as  if  lifted  from  my 
seat,  and  burst  into  tears,  in  which  predicament  I 
saw  most  persons  in  the  room.  Suddenly  he  struck 
into  a  cadenza,  in  which  the  harmonics  double  and 
single,  arpeggios  on  the  four  strings,  and  saltoe  for 
which  Paganini  was  so  justly  celebrated,  were  in- 
troduced with  the  greatest  effect ;  and  after  a  close 
shake  of  eight  bars*  duration,  commenced  the  coda, 
a  prestissimo  movement  played  in  three  parts 
throughout.  This  part  of  the  performance  was 
perfectlv  magical  I  have  heard  the  great  Italian, 
I  have  heard  the  still  greater  Norwegian,  I  have 
heard  the  best  of  music,  but  I  never  heard  such 
sounds  as  then  saluted  my  ear.  It  commenced  p 
p  p,  rising  by  a  gradual  crescendo  to  a  pitch  be- 
yond belief;  and  then  by  a  gradual  motendo  and 
colendo  died  away,  leaving  the  audience  absolutely 
enchanted.  Monsieur  Blarreppe,  who  is  a  player 
of  no  mean  order,  then  came  forward  amidst  the 
most  deafening  acclamations,  and  stated,  that, 
emulated  by  the  example  of  Vaucanson's  flute- 
player,  he  had  conceived  the  project  of  construct- 
ing this  figure,  which  had  cost  him  many  years  of 
study  and  labour  before  he  could  bring  it  to  com- 
pletion. He  then  showed  to  the  company  the  in- 
terior of  the  figure,  which  was  completely  filled 
with  small  cranks,  by  which  the  motions  are  given 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  automaton  at  the  will 
of  the  conductor,  who  has  the  whole  machine  so 
perfectly  under  control,  that  Monsieur  Marreppe 
proposes  that  the  automaton  shall  perform  any 
piece  of  music  which  may  be  laid  before  him  within 
a  fortnight.  He  also  showed,  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  figure  was  self-acting,  as,  on  winding 
up  a  string,  several  of  the  most  brautiful  airs  were 
played,  among  which  were  *  Nel  cor  piu/  *  Partant 
pour  la  Syrie,'  *  Weber's  last  walu,*  and  *  La  ci 
darem  la  mano,'  all  with  brilliant  embellishments. 
But  the  cheftTauvre  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
figure  is  made  to  obey  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ductor, whereby  it  is  endowed  with  a  sort  of  semi- 
reason.** 

AYLESBURY;  a  market-town  and  parish  in 
the  county  of  Buckingham,  the  former  distant  from 
London  thirty-eight  miles  north-west.  The  town 
stands  in  the  rich  tract  of  land  called  the  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  which  extends  from  Thame  in  Oxford- 
ihire  to  Leighton  in  Bedfordshire.    The  houses 
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are  chiefly  binli  of  bfkk«  thm 
but  well  paved,  and  lighted  witb  oil,  and  tW  a^ 
ply  of  water  u  good.     Tbe  eonnty-baU  is  a  hai. 
some  brick  edifice,  erected  in  I7»^  is  whttk  tfa 
quarter-sessions  and  Lent  aMiscs  are  baU.    TW 
market-house  is  a  modem  Imildlwfc  loasiii 
the  model  of  the  Temple  ol  tbe  Wtadi,  ai 
Tbe  principal  manufiKtora  is  that  o^  li 
many  of  tbe  inhabitants  are  supported  by 
young  ducks  for  tbe  Loodoa  oNvkct,  wbacb  1% 
contrive  to  bring  forward  in  the  mkldla  at  ««•■. 
when  they  are  rare,  and  bear  a  vwy  bigb  fnm.  A 
market  for  com  and  provisions,  bald  am  Satadiy. 
is  well  attended.     Tbe  pariah  b  a  pfbaad  at  o* 
same  name  in  the  cathedral  cbarcb  of  Llarola;  As 
living  is  a  discharged  vicarage  ia  tba  ardbdsnesv; 
of  Buckingham  and  diocese  of  Linrofa,  vatasd  a 
the  king's  books  at  £34  ISil  Id.,  aad  in  tba  fs^ 
tronage  of  the  prebendary  of  Ajjltsbwry.    TIs 
churt^  dedicated  to  8t  Mary,  ia  aa  siciil  mi 
interesting  structure  in  tbe  fbni  of  a  cress.  «sih  » 
low  tower  rising  from  tbe  intcmectioB  a/  tbr  asm 
and  transept,  which,  owing  to  tba  lUwa lad  ana- 
tion  of  tbe  tower,  is  seen  for  wy  mAn  wmmL 
Tbe  Bletbodists,  Baptiata,  IndepesitBCa.  sad  t^ 
dety  of  Friends,  have  plaeea  of  wv 
There  is  a  free  grammar  school  bare, 
founded  and  endowed  witb  £B  per 
Henry  Lee.     Tbe  andowncnt 
augmented  by  a  doaatioo  of  £5000^ 
Henry  Phillips,  Esq..  a  native  of  tba  ti 
has  been  invested  in  land  prodadag  I" 
per  annum;   there  are  ooe  bandrad 
boys  on  tbe  fouodattoa,  fiflacB  of 
instructions  in  tbe  classics.     In  17  IB.  tba 
house,  and  residences  lor  tbrte 
ed.     There  is  a  LaneasteriaB  scboal, 
founded  by  Mr  John  Hull,  of  Uzbrvdlga;  bs^n 
which  there  are  aeveral  Sunday  acboolB  ia  cHav| 
tion  with  the  diflerent  eoogregatioaa.     A  t«^ 
of  upwards  of  £300  per  aaann  is  yielded  by  laA* 
given  in  1694  by  Mr  John  Bedford,  flar  tbe  ex- 
port of  tbe  poor  and  repair  of  tbe  bifbwaya.    nt 
minor  charities  are  numeroos.  and  by  attnM^ 
strangers  have  tended  to  incrcaae  tba  papahrtm. 
Tbe  family  of  Brudenell  Bmca  takca  tbe  tidt  ii 
marquess  from  Aylesbury.     Tbcre  vara  bif*  a»> 
dently  a  nunnerv,  and  two  beepitale  for  Ispin. 
dedicated  to  St  J<^  and  St  Leoaaai,  «bH*  ^ 
gone  into  decay  previoasl^  to    tbe  yctf*  IM 
Population  of  town  and  pansb  ia  18S1,  MjUk 

AYLSHAM;  a  marfcet-town  and  pmwk  ia  tW 
county  of  Norfolk,  tbe  former  dirtaat  fraa  1^ 
don  116  miles  north-east;  &om  Korwidi,  %X  TV 
town  stands  on  tbe  sootbem  bank  of  tkr  river  fta*. 
which  has  been  rendered  navigabla  for  cnik  af  law- 
teen  tons  from  hence  to  Yarmoatb.  Tba  Ein|»s 
rectory  in  the  arcbdcaeoory  aad  dluiias  ^  Har- 
wich, valued  in  tbe  king^s  books  at  £17  i^  ^. 
and  in  tbe  patronage  of  tba  dcaa  and  €ka$tm  <rf 
Norwidi.  The  diurcb,  defeated  to  M  Ifcbati 
is  a  spadoos  structure  in  tbe  dcuaataid  stylr  ^ 
EngliUi  architecture,  couaiatlHg  of  a 
aisles,  two  transepts,  a  square  tawar,  ■ 
spire.  It  contains  a  cnrioos  and  rirUy 
font,  and  some  curious  andent  iiiaawiati,  wfll  • 
modem  one  to  Humphrey  Eeptoaa,  a  wriisr  «a 
gardening  and  architecture  wbo  rvsidsrf  ss  tk* 
town.  The  church  was  erected  in  tbe  Mb  «a* 
tury  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  hmtmtm^  At 
court  of  whoae  ducby  was  held  in  this  «»««.  *i 
land  of  whidi  and  of  tba  parkb  is  cbistfy  ^^  •? 
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luhWH  from  ilie  nine  dudiy  at  this  day.  This 
ma  fermerly  an  important  manufacturing  town. 
IMa^  tbe  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  it  was 
cricbrsted  for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  which  was 
sold  under  the  name  of  Aylsham  web.  Subse- 
quesUy  the  manufacture  of  woollen  articles  gave 
eaiployinent  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but  since 
t^  iotroduetion  of  machinery,  this  branch  of  trade 
hsi  abo  fidlen  into  decay.  Corn  and  timber  now 
lam  t^  principal  articles  of  trade.  There  is  a 
(ree  lebool.  originally  founded  in  1517  by  Robert 
JuKS,  mayor  of  Norwich,  and  endowed  with  £10 


per  annum,  which  has  been  recently  incorporated 
with  the  national  school.  A  fellowship  in  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  is  restricted  to  a  scholar  educated  in  Ayl- 
sham. The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  places 
of  worship  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is 
a  spa,  the  water  of  which  has  been  found  useful 
in  chronic  disorders.  The  principal  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  Blickling  House,  originally  built 
by  Sir  John  Hobart  in  1628,  and  said  to  have  been 
the  birth-place  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Population  in 
1831,  2834. 


B 


BACON,  Su  Nicholas,  the  father  of  the  illus- 
trisos  Lord  Baeon,  was  born  at  Chislehurst,  in  Kent, 
ia  1510,  and  eduosted  at  Cambridge.  He  applied 
kiaself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  he  greatly 
distiagiiisbed  himself,  and  wai  promoted  by  king 
Beory  VIIL  to  the  ofllce  of  attomejr  in  the  court 
af  wards,  in  which  office  he  was  continued  by  king 
Edward  YL,  and  in  1552  he  was  elected  treasurer 
sf  Gray's  Inn.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, sad  in  1556  he  was  made  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  ssaL  This  important  situation  he  held  for 
twcaty  years,  discharging  its  duties  as  an  able 
<atrstnan,  profound  lawyer,  and  faithful  counsellor. 
Ht  died  on  the  26th  February,  1578-9,  equally 
ImeBted  by  the  queen  and  her  subjects.  It  is 
asrratcdthat  when  the  queen  told  him  that  his 
kease  at  Redgrave  was  too  little  for  him,  he  mo- 
destly answered,  **  No,  Bladam ;  but  your  majesty 
bs  oiade  me  too  great  for  my  house."  He  was 
the  first  lord  keeper  who  ranked  as  lor)l  chan- 


BA6DAD  (a.)  The  city  of  Bagdad,  in  Asiatic 
Taricey,  is  unhappily  subject  to  visitations  of  the 
pUpw,  hot  that  which  afflicted  it  in  1831  was  the 
■sst  severe  on  record.  About  the  middle  of 
M»^  in  that  year,  it  first  made  its  appearance. 
The  popuUtion  then  somewhat  exceeded  80.000. 
Of  this  Dumber  7000  perished  in  the  first  fortnight ; 
md  ss  this  presented  a  daily  average  of  mortality 
i|Ml  to  the  maximmm  in  plagues  considered  very 
Wi,  it  was,  not  without  reason,  hoped  that  the 
i^ia  of  the  pestilence  would  then  subside.  It  had, 
Mciei,  searcely  commenced.  At  the  termination 
if  the  period  mentioned,  carbuncles  began  to  ap- 
pB  m  the  patients,  and  from  that  time  the  daily 
Mlality  increased  with  a  rapidity  truly  frightful, 
Ml,  towards  the  end  of  April,  it  attained  the 
«rintM,  of  little  leas  than  5000 ;  and  at  the  termi- 
*^oa  of  the  calamity,  it  was  computed  that  out  of 
1M»  persona,  (which  allows  more  than  10,000 
l^iiave  perished  from  other  causes,  or  to  have 
1,)  not  less  than  50,000  persons  were  destroy- 
f  tiw  plague  in  the  two  months  of  its  duration. 
I  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approxi- 
.^  the  desolate  state  in  which  the  city  was 
miUm  thai  the  amount  of  mortality  could  not 
Wlilsai  BHicb  l^a,  but  very  probably  more, 
tkis extent  of  dettnietioB,  which,  in  proportion 


to  the  population,  £u  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
plague  of  which  authentic  record  remains,  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  any  peculiar  virulence  in  the  pesti- 
lential miatma,  but  rather  to  concurring  circum- 
stances, which,  in  the  first  instance,  precluded  the 
dispersion  or  escape  of  the  people,  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, obliged  them  to  congregate  densely  in  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  city.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
large  numbers  of  the  upper  classes  would  have 
removed  to  Bussorah,  Mosul,  or  Damascus,  and 
other  towns;  and  the  poor  would  have  dispersed 
themselves  in  the  open  country.  But  at  this  time 
the  Arabs,  scarcely  at  any  time  manageable,  were 
emboldened  by  the  knowledge  that  AH  Pasha  of 
Aleppo  was  marching  upon  Bagdad  with  a  firman 
from  the  sultan,  empowering  him  to  depose  the 
ruling  Pasha,  and  occupy  his  place.  Various  parties 
therefore  fixed  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  for  the  express  purpose  of  plundering  those 
who  might  endeavour  to  escape  firom  the  plague ; 
and,  if  these  were  avoided,  others  lay  beyond,  who 
had  equally  no  fear  of  the  Pasha  before  their  eyes, 
and  who,  except  from  such  fear,  would  think  no 
more  of  plundering  a  man  of  all  he  possessed  than, 
to  use  their  own  expression,  of  peeling  an  onion. 
This  consideration  prevented  many  from  attempt- 
ing to  escape ;  and  many  who  were  hardy  enough 
to  make  the  attempt  soon  returned,  deprived  of  all 
they  had  taken  with  them,  even  to  the  clothes  they 
wore.  Few  of  those  who  did  succeed  in  getting 
to  some  distance  from  Bagdad  without  being 
plundered,  had  much  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  good  fortune.  The  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  are  flooded  twice  in  each  year ;  first,  in 
the  spring,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia ;  and  then,  in  autumn,  from 
the  periodical  rains.  This  ^ear  the  plague  had  be- 
gun to  assume  its  most  terrible  features,  when  the 
rivers  overflowed  their  banks  in  a  manner  without 
recorded  or  traditional  example,  laying  the  country, 
in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  completely  under 
water.  Many  of  those  who  were  then  on  their 
way  to  other  places  were  drowned ;  a  few  found 
the  means  of  returning  to  Bagdad ;  and  many  who 
saw  the  waters  gathering  around  them,  and 
equally  precluding  their  progress  and  return,  were 
enabled  to  retreat  to  some  rising  grounds,  where 
they   establiahed    themselves,  and  waited  many 
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weeki  till  the  lubtiding  Wkt«rt  allowed  them  to 
returu. 

At  Bagdad  the  watera  were  for  tome  time 
excluded  by  the  walU  of  the  town ;  but,  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  April,  a  part  of  the  wall  on 
the  north-wett  tide  of  the  city  was  undermined 
and  fell.  The  watera  then  nithed  in,  and  over- 
threw in  their  career  about  7000  houiea,  burying 
in  the  mint  nearly  15,000  persons,  many  of  whom 
Mrere  sick  or  dying  of  the  plague,  besides  a  large 
number  of  unburied  dead.  Those  who  escaped  fnm 
the  immediate  consequences  of  this  fearful  irruption, 
withdrew  to  such  parts  of  the  dty  as  remained  en- 
tire or  less  ruined,  where  they  were  received  into 
the  houses  of  their  friends,  or  congregated,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  thirty,  in  the  houses  which 
the  owners  had  forsaken,  or  which  the  plague  had 
desolated ;  and  from  the  daily  fiUl  or  partial  ruin 
of  single  bouses  subsequently,  the  population  was 
undergoing  such  a  continual  process  of  condensa- 
tion, until  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  as  com- 
pletely  excluded  the  city  from  the  benefit  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  resulted 
from  the  reduced  numbers  of  the  population.  The 
inundation  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  that  unexampled  amount  of  destruc- 
tion which  the  plague  effected.  It  also  resulted 
from  this  condensation  of  the  population,  and  from 
the  deprivation  of  the  usual  resources  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead,  that  the  sickening  horrors  of  a 
plague  were  accumulated  tenfold  before  the  eyes 
of  the  survivors.  Burial-places  in  the  East  are 
generallv  without  the  town.  These  were,  at  Bag- 
dad, laid  under  water,  and  while  the  disposition  and 
power  lasted  to  bury  the  dead  at  all,  every  open 
space — the  streets,  the  yards  of  mosques  and 
stables,  were  turned  up  to  furnish  graves.  In  a 
stable-yard,  which  the  terrace  of  one  house  over- 
looked, nearly  a  hundred  graves  were  opened  and 
filled  in  the  course  of  one  day  and  a  half.  It  was 
a  fearful  thing  to  see  the  uncofllned  dead  brought 
in  barrows,  and  on  the  backs  of  asses,  and  hud 
upon  the  ground  till  the  graves  were  ready  for 
them. 

At  this  early  period  of  the  plague,  the  usual 
custom  was  generally  observed  of  enfolding  the 
bodies  in  cotton,  like  mummies ;  but  when  cotton 
was  becoming  scarce  and  dear,  the  ridiest  natives, 
m  order  to  secure  for  themselves  some  of  the  hon- 
ours of  the  grave,  went  in  person  to  purchase  their 
own  winding-sheets  of  the  only  man  who  then,  at 
his  own  house,  sold  the  cotton,  and  who  on  this 
occasion  made  immense  profits  which  he  did  not 
live  to  enjoy.  But  with  the  increase  of  mortality, 
both  the  power  and  inclination  to  inter  the  desd 
diminished.  If  the  means  of  removal  had  existed, 
they  would,  without  doubt,  have  forsaken  their 
houses,  leaving  the  accumulated  dead  unburied  in 
them;  but  this  being  precluded,  the  dead  bodies 
were  put  out  into  the  streets,  where  they  were 
greedily  devoured  by  the  lean  and  ravenous  dogs 
which  swarm  in  the  cities  of  the  East.  He  did 
much,  then,  who  took  the  dead  of  his  household 
to  the  river  and  threw  them  in. 

BAILLIE,  Evan,  Esq.,  formerly  M.  P.  for  Bris- 
tol, was  a  native  of  Invemeuhire.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  merchants  of  Bristol ; 
and  was  chosen  member,  without  a  contest,  at  the 
general  electionof  1802,  re-elected  in  ]806and  1807. 
and  retired  in  1812.  After  devoting  his  energies 
during  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
exteotfive  West  Isdia  establishment  of  which  he  was 


the  founder,  and  to  the  set viet  of  Us  I 
sens,  upon  prindplea  of  iategritv  and  tad 
he  exchanged  the  turmoil  of  ovic  life  (or  the  r^ 
tirement  of  his  native  oounU^,  where  he  pMss4tib 
evening  of  hb  days.  He  died  at  OocUsar  asv 
Inverness,  June  28,  18S5,  aged  ni»ety4hf«t. 

His  son,  the  present  James  Evan  BailUt,  Eb|^ 
has  also  represented  Bristol  in  three  [jmimmmt. 


having  been  first  chosen  in  1890. 

BAIROUT,  andently  Burrcs,  a  sssfsn  if 
Syria,  situated  in  long.  SS®  32'  E.  lat  SI*  iS  S. 
The  harbour  is  now  choked  op  with  saad  aatf  rah* 
bish,  but  there  still  remains  a  pier  to  which  haMi 
can  approach  sufficiently  for  cfis^aignf  nedk 
Large  vessels  anchor  at  a  distance  in  the  losfciil 
The  town  itself  is  an  irrecnlar  square,  o^ta  ta  ths 
sea,  and  towards  the  land  sorTonndcd  by  a  vtfl, 
with  a  few  round  towers  of  Httle  streagth.  M 
contains  three  mosques  and  foor  Chrktiaa  chanhsk 
The  dwelling-houses  are  spaciooa,  and  the  hsMs 
amply  furnished  with  merchandiae.  The  remMss 
of  Bairout  exceeds  that  of  any  other  port »  Byn^ 
It  is  the  maritime  emporium  of  Damasrai  sad  st 
the  surrounding  country.  British  niaidaiiii' 
are  imported  to  a  considerable  extent*  sad  ia 
return,  cotton,  com,  raw  ailk,  wine  and  ait  racsifii 
The  ancient  Berytus  contained  a  poblie  schsai  d 
jurisprudence  wludi  long  enjoyed  a  high  dtpssd 
reputation.  But  the  town  suffered  severely  fmm 
successive  shocks  of  earthqaake,  unttl,  b  &&i « 
was  totally  destroyed.  Afler  m  loQg  interval,  Ihs 
modem  town  was  founded  near  the  aacicBt  mt^ 
and  was  possessed  by  the  emira  as  their  cnfitslmd 
onl  V  sea-port  until  tliey  were  expelled  by  DMOse, 
pasha  of  Acre.  The  populatioa  of  the  pbrs  • 
now  estimated  at  about  7000. 

BARE  WELL ;  a  pariah  and  onrket-towa  ia  ihs 
county  of  Derbv.  The  parish  iadodcs  the  cfcs^ 
ries  of  Ashford,  Baalow,  BeeWr*  B«xt«i,  ChiU 
merton.  Great  Longstone  with  HoIom,  Maaj  lifc. 
Sheldon,  and  Taddington  with  Priiiliiifc.  ihs 
townships  of  Bakewell,  Bladiwcll,  Bi  ■>!■'<> 
BubtielL  flagg,  Froggatt,  Harthill.  OvwhsMs^ 
Rowland,  Great  Rowsley,  and  part  of  Apart  a^ 
part  of  Wardlow,  and  the  hamleta  of  Gdvo,  Or^ 
bar,  Haasop, and  Little  Longstcoe.  Itiaapaaiiirf 
twenty  miles  in  length, and  eight  ia  hiiM<th,  Tht 
living  is  a  discharged  vicarage*  m  |n  i  ari  af  bih- 
field,  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £40,  md  h 
the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chaplar  af  UMtU 
The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Safarts,  is  an  asosaft 
and  spacious  cradform  stmctara,  partly  ia  the 
Norman  and  partly  in  the  early  FsfKA  atylt  ^ 
ardiitecture,  having  at  the  weatata  eatrsaca  a 
highly  ornamented  Normaa  arch,  aad  aa  actiiaasA 
tower,  with  a  loftv  spire,  springtag  froai  the  irt^ 
section.  Within  is  a  stone  foat  of  great  i 
and  several  altar  tombs  of 
recumbent  figures.  In  the  ^orchyard 
ancient  cross,  decorated  with  rvde 
mudi  mutilated.  There  are  minea  af  < 
and  zinc,  and  quarries  of  stooe  aad  aarhK  «ha^ 
give  employment  to  many  of  the  iahahitssits  TVa 
town  is  situated  oo  the  river  Wye  aaar  its  eaai^ 
enee  with  the  Derwent.  It  stnds  ia  a  hss^M 
and  picturesque  vale  betwreen  Matlock  aad  Baa- 
ton,  the  air  of  which  b  remarkably  salabbi.  md 
has  an  ample  supply  of  water  inm  aaBcnaa 
springs.  The  name  is  derived  firoai  the  Saaai 
BwUrmtoyUa^  or  Bmddg  earn  W^  of  which  «  » 
a  contraction  and  corraptioo.  The  migiaal  aaaa 
was  derived  firom  the 
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StiQ,  vfti  finer  fSeeliogt  in  an  enHgbteiied  imtion 
ut  t^mi  tkroMgb  a  wider  drde  of  its  population, 
io4  aiifttiafi  are  for  them  oppressive  of  which 
a  \m  tMnSbeA  people  would  scarcely  be  sensible, 
there  oi  be  so  doubt  that  the  invincible  hostility 
tbcy  kw  to  tbeir  present  rulers  is  not  without 
feoiditioB.     The   repressing    character    of   the 
Aoitiin  twgy,  aoder  which  mediocrity  makes  the 
graUMffBgrets,  while  talent  and  energy  are  looked 
■pQB  u  two  distorbers  of  the  public  peace  which 
caast  ke  aslgected  to  sufficient  control,  is  little 
md  to  the  tastes  of  an  ardent  people,  among 
«Im  ^Mcwrstic  ideas  have  descended  as  a  legacy 
iws  fte  loiiriBhing  days  of  their  state.     Many 
evMoassB  kve  been  made  by  the  Austrians,  in 
mkf  1o  coadliate  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the 
•Im;  wbere  the  direct  taxes  upon  industry  are 
mh  lover  than  in  the  provinces  northward  of 
4ft  Alpt;  bat  the  same  system  of  innumerable 
Inm,  aod  the  same  destructive  institutions  of 
■Myoift  weary  out  the  aspiring  spirit,  and  cramp 
tiawfei  of  enterprise.     Tet  the  Italian  provinces 
■■lie redtoned  among  those  whose  subordination 
*jllf9uk  Bpoo  the  presence  of  an  imposing  military 
tttti  tad^  to  the  skill  with  which  the  government 
I  the  discontented  of  one  province  by  the 
r  it  borrows  from  another  not  much  less  dis- 
,  it  is  indebted  for  the  effective  subjection 
llvhiek  sn  are  retained.     But  an  armed  force,  of 
9tm  wmt  approved  reliance  than  Austria  could 
■Mr,  woald  never  have  succeeded  so  completely 
botiWohingthe  power  of  the  government  in  a 
Hmr  which  readers  all  thoughts  of  resistance 
l»hipdeM  that  they  are  abandoned  on  all  sides. 
IM  sabtler,  though,  as  it  would  appear,  more 
iMsifa,  checks  on  the  ebullitions  of  popular 
pit  have  been  forged,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
^4he  present  to  tame  the  refractory  by  present- 
obstacles  to  every  attempt  at  inno- 
sad  eventually  to  destroy  all  dangerous 
BO  timely,  by  means  of  early  training,  that 
of  governing  shall  be  rendered  easy,  and 

*  robbed  of  its  bitterness. 

i&a  o&puted  sovereignty  of  the  emperor  in 
^provinee  is  the  first  denuind  upon  the  subject, 
A*  the  royal  person  is  multiplied  in  each  by 
Mmadi  of  representativea,  the  doty  of  submis- 
ilJci|nU  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  called 
pp  ftadiee.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  govern- 
■i  hi  every  German  'state,  to  employ  one  half 
ftfbartioa  to  govern  the  other;  and  the  pater- 
i  <■!  of  the  sovereign  is  studious  to  prevent 

■  ■«hcr  of  emplofeM,  who  live  at  the  expense, 
C  ■  they  doubtless  imagine,  for  the  benefit  of 
AtUow-subjecta,  from  being  diminished.  The 
Mrfm  slate  Sckemaiismwi  presents  a  list  of  up- 
•iiif2&«000  individuals  bearing  appointments 
M  sAoes,  and  the  number  of  those  whose  ap- 
iitacsts  are  either  of  too  low  a  rank,  or  of 

ftMoat  a  nature,  to  be  introduced  in  company 
ftlhafirrt  men  of  the  country,  may  amount  to 
I^Bf  ■ere.  Lei  ua  imagine  these  dvil  officers, 
jMfcal  solely  oo  the  crown,  dispersed  through 
Wim  which  contaioa  ao  many  jarring  elements, 
Wfcgfaiuimily  seems  to  be  a  matter  primo 
li  Mm,  that  much  loyalty  cannot  he  ex- 
Miil  111  as  fo^ow  each  of  these  gentlemen  as 
*4MMtee  society,  anticipating  defection  in  all 
Atf  Aatand  oecesaarily  disposed  to  vindicate 

■  aillaiiy  that  leads  bim  consequence ; — ^let  us 
i  ^  Aw  the  number  of  13,000  officers  and  non- 

of  the  ataff  and  commissariat 


department,  all  of  whom  are  likewise  to  be  found 
within  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which 
on  the  peace  establishment  amounts  to  270,000 
men,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  government  has 
monopolised,  by  means  of  these  individuals  and 
their  families,  a  powerful  number  of  defenders  in 
every  social  circle.  When  we  add  that  the  secrecy 
observed  in  all  transactions, — especially,  however, 
in  the  administration  of  justice, — screens  every 
individual  from  the  share  of  responsibility  which 
every  public  officer  ought  to^  incur  towards  the 
public,  some  idea  nay  be  formed  of  the  fearful 
power  thus  created,  and  of  the  abuses  to  which  it 
roust  be  subject.  If  we  conclude  these  officials, 
dvil  and  military,  to  require  a  rather  superior  de- 
gree of  education  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their 
respective  functions,  it  must  be  evident  that  an 
immense  mass  of  talent  is  abstracted  from  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  the  nation,  which,  in  the  pursuit  of 
sdence,  agriculture,  commerce,  or  the  fine  arts, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefits.  The  nature  of  their  employ- 
ments in  the  hureaux  is  no  where  of  a  tendency  to 
encourage  a  serious  cultivation  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  useful  sdences  in  the  employH;  while 
on  the  public  they  may  be  said  to  operate  in  a 
directly  prejudicial  manner,  as  no  individual  can 
take  a  step  of  the  slightest  importance  in  life  or 
business,  without  requiring  the  sanction  of  some 
of  these  government  officers,  and  finding  no  small 
difficulty  in  procuring  permission  to  become  an  in- 
dustrious member  of  sodety. 

This  leads  to  another  grand  source  of  influence 
to  the  government, — the  system  of  monoply  in 
trade.  A  fact  that  the  history  of  the  kst  fifty 
years  has  suffidently  proved,  is  that  popular  tumults 
seldom  originate  amongst  the  peasantry  of  a  coun- 
try, and  that  the  great  problem  of  internal  police 
is  to  keep  the  inbabitanta  of  the  towns  satisfied 
and  tranquil.  To  this  end  every  dty  in  Austria, 
beginning  vrith  the  metropolis,  is  allowed  to  grant 
the  freedom  of  trade  to  only  a  limited  number  of 
individuals,  so  that  the  mere  fact  of  an  apprentice 
having  served  his  time  by  no  means  warrants  his 
setting  up  in  business.  Strangers,  who  come  into 
a  dty,  must  either  show  that  they  are  provided 
vrith  means  of  support,  or  that  they  can  procure 
employment,  otherwise  they  are  at  once  expelled. 
In  return  for  this  privilege  of  exemption  from 
much  competition,  tbe  merchant,  tradesman,  &c., 
pays  a  tax  of  no  trifling  amount,  bearing  tbe  candid 
designation  of  earnings-tax.  In  this  manner  the 
whole  industrial  class  in  Austria,  being  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  government,  which  na- 
turally has  it  in  its  power  to  introduce  a  system 
of  competition  at  will,  and  not  dissatisfied  with  a 
state  of  things  which  assures  to  it  a  certain  com- 
petence apparently  on  easy  terms,  is  gained  for  the 
present  system.  It  does  not  seem*tiiat  any  exact 
compact  exists  between  the  trading  classes  and  the 
state  as  to  the  number  of  privileged  individuals  in 
every  branch;  the  butchers,  however,  form  an  ex- 
ception, their  number  being  fixed.  This  immunity 
is  purchased  by  an  extra  tax  called  the  slaughtering 
tax.  Merchants  and  bankers  are  kept  from  in- 
creasing in  number  by  its  being  necessary  to  show 
a  certain  amount  of  capital  as  a  qualification  for 
the  permission  to  enter  into  trade.  Whatever 
inconveniences  arise  from  such  a  municipal  system, 
and  that  they  are  not  few  in  number  will  easilv  be 
supposed,  are  thonrht  to  be  fully  compensated  for 
by  tbe  tranquillity  which  is  stated  to  rdgn  througll* 
R  2 
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worthippert ;  it  wtt  mad*  bj  one  of  th«n  wbo 
happened  to  raiie  his  torch  near  the  ceiling  of  his 
cell,  where  the  gat  rites  in  consequence  of  its 
levitjr.  It  exploded,  a  large  portion  of  the  build- 
ing was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  several  persona 
were  severely  wounded.  Since  that  time  thej 
have  been  very  cautious  about  lifting  up  a  light  in 
their  cells,  and  they  ran  away  terribly  alarmed  at 
seeing  the  Russian  traveller  do  so.  But  they  are 
very  willing  to  perform  the  experiment  at  any 
time  for  the  amusement  of  strangers,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  their  dwellings.  The  place  they  choose 
for  this  object  is  the  well  whence  they  get  water. 
They  usually  keep  this  well  open,  to  allow  the  gas 
to  escape;  but  when  they  cover  it,  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  evolved  in  half  an  hour  to  produce  an 
explosive  mixture  with  the  air  that  was  previously 
in  it.  When  this  is  effecUd,  a  person  takes  off 
the  cover  of  the  well  and  throws  into  it  a  handful 
of  lighted  straw.  The  explosion  which  follows  is 
said  to  be  terrific,  which  may  be  easily  imagined, 
the  well  being  100  feet  deep. 

Many  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for 
the  vast  development  of  gas  at  Baku :  the  roost 
probable  seems  to  be,  that  the  naphtha  whidi 
abounds  in  and  beneath  the  soil  is  decomposed  by 
some  internal  fire.  That  there  is  such  a  fire  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  surfitce,  there  can  be 
no  question.  There  are  a  great  many  hot  springs, 
and  in  some  crevices  of  the  calcareous  rock  near 
the  perpetual  fire  the  heat  (elt  is  so  great  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  hand  there.  The  whole 
territory,  as  well  as  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  constantly  subject  to  mud  vol- 
canoes. On  one  of  those  ishinds,  named  Svinoi 
Ostrov  (Isle  of  Pigt)*  Mr  Vatseoko,  Russian  con- 
sul at  the  court  of  rersia,  was  wrecked  in  1826. 
The  island,  he  says,  is  quite  covered  with  volcan- 
oes of  mud ;  they  are  little  heaps  or  swellings  in 
the  tenacious  soil,  whidi  rise  gradually  with  a  pe- 
culiar noise  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet ; 
they  then  burst  like  bubbles,  water  is  thrown  out, 
and  their  sides  fidl  in.  Outside  they  look  like 
moist  day,  and  inside  they  have  the  appearance  of* 
burnt  bricks :  naphtha  begins  to  flow  out  of  the 
opening  as  soon  as  the  water  has  cnsed  spouting. 
When  one  heap  has  disappeared,  another  rises  near 
it,  but  not  in  the  s^be  place,  and  in  this  manner 
the  whole  island  is  covered ;  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  Immense  field  grubbed  up  by  pigs,  which  has 
induced  the  Russians  to  give  it  the  name  it  bears. 
The  whole  of  the  surface  is  soft,  and  imbibes 
vrater  like  a  sponge ;  afrer  a  shower  of  rain,  it  is  a 
complete  marsh,  which  will  not  bear  a  foot  upon  it 

The  volcanoes  of  the  continent  are  much  larger, 
and  more  worthy  the  name  than  those  little  ele- 
vations on  Svinoi  Ostrov.  They  have  been  fre- 
quently described,  and  Kosmpier  has  given  a  strange 
drawing  of  one  in  his  **  Amcenitates  Exotica.'* 
They  have  occasionally  thrown  out  large  stones 
and  flame  as  iprell  as  water,  whidi  may  account  for 
Massudi*s  description. 

The  chief  riches  of  the  country  consist  in  its 
naphtha.  This  useful  bituminous  oil  is  of  two 
sorts,  black  and  white.  The  latter  is  the  most 
valuable,  and  it  is  also  much  rarer  than  the  other ; 
it  is  found  only  at  one  place,  about  a  mile  from 
the  village  of  Sarakhan,  where  it  is  gathered  in 
sixteen  wells  or  pits.  Of  the  bUck  sort  the  num- 
ber of  wells  worked  in  1833  was  109.  Notwith- 
standing its  name,  this  b  by  no  means  all  bUek  - 
it  varies  in  quality  from  a  coarse  pitchy  substance, 


which  CM  be  mU  kit  IHUa  ^tMmikmmJ^ 
ships,  to  a  clear  greenish  oil,  which  mrvn  adarn^ 
bly  for  lamps.  The  earth  and  saad  ia  tW  scii^ 
bourhood  of  the  welb  is  so  thoroaglily  t8ip««fB«i4 
with  naphtha,  that  it  forms  an  cxocUcat  (bd,  md 
is  used  exactly  like  our  coal :  when  it  h  fssad  m 
large  slabs,  it  is  used  like  slates  or  tiltf  (or  r«sii| 
houses,  for  which  purpose  it  is  adairthly  ftttd  ij 
its  toughness  and  impermeability. 

The  naphtha  is  drawn  from  the  wtfls,  «U 
varv  from  one  to  fifteen  fisthoos  is  depth,  kj^  wmi 
of  Duckets  and  windlasses,  which  srt  mini  ^ 
men  or  horses.  It  is  almost  invsrisMy  (oad 
mingled  with  water,  from  which  it  is  trysntsJ  ^ 
being  thrown  into  lar^  ditches  coastractW  aar 
the  wells,  in  which  it  u  allowed  to  staad  wtil  tk 
vrater  by  its  superior  gravity  hXU  to  tht  ht/Oam. 
The  naphtha  is  then  gathered  ap  ia  iM  mmin 
scoops,  and  poured  into  large  shccpikia  Wokv 
which  are  then  deposited  ia  cellars  well  \nei  wtk 
cement,  until  they  are  wanted  for  fxportsKMs  « 
home  consumption.  The  prodactieo  of  Uvfc 
naphtha  is  computed  to  be  aboot  aiat  sulbsai  if 
pounds  per  annum,  while  that  of  the  white  an  s 
under  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

BALLINA;  a  seaport  oflrdaad,  ia  the  cs«tj 
of  Mayo,  and  province  of  Coanaoght,  ataotad  oi 
the  river  Moy,  125  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  DdU^a 
The  river  runs  through  the  town,  aad  hsrt  atyv- 
ates  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo.  Tht  pvt  tf 
the  town  on  the  Sligo,  or  right  huik  of  tW  nw. 
is  called  Ardnaree,  hot  is  generally  tadadtd  so^ 
Ballina.  In  point  of  trade  and  popahtioa.  a  ■ 
the  third  town  in  Mayo.  Value  of  exports  ia  \KX 
£70.568;  of  imports,  £13,532.  PopalstMa  &&t4 
In  1798,  General  Humbert,  wbo  laaded  m»k  (It 
French  troops  in  Ireland,  took  poosomoa  ^  ihi 
place. 

BALLTMEN A ;  a  town  of  Irekad,  tht  smi 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  pc»tat  of  poyolstiso  mi 
trade,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Brsid.  «>ici 
unites  with  the  Maine  water  two  miles  hsisw  tk 
town ;  distant  24|  mUes  N.  W.  from  Bdte  mi 
105  N.  from  Dublin.  The  Uocn  trade  ii  ooW 
on  extensively  here;  brown  lines  alts  limt 
avenging  £70,000  aanaally.  In  the  tiamtf  d 
the  town  are  a  variety  of  blcach-cr<«M«  ^  ^^f 
which,  on  an  average,  15,000  pieces  set  sMm^! 
bleached.  At  the  weekly  markets,  math  tm* 
is  done  in  linen,  com,  flic  The  liaio  tfcft  • 
on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two  weekly  —g^^ 
for  grain,  pork,  and  other  provtsioos,  giva»  1— ^^ 
ties  of  which  are  bought,  chiefly  fiar  «*F***J 
Numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  aad  pigs,  mt  tim  ^ 
posed  of  on  the  osarket-days.  ^^'^'V^^^^^^ 
place  is  thriving,  and  the  hewsei  ate  |«»«Sf 
commodious  and  well-built.     PopolarioaL  40C 

B ALLYSUANKON ;  a  town  of  Irsl^d.  m  fW 
county  of  Donegal,  b  situated  at  the  am**  ^  «*» 
river  Erne,  distant  from  Dahlia  ICtt  mflw  »^^^ 
The  Erne,  which  b  here  cxoeaed  by  a  fcn^p  •* 
fourteen  arches,  divides  the  town  iaie  two  fsrtK 
that  on  the  south  side  beinc  the  rabarhs  mi  <»*«d 
the  Purt.  The  town  b  wiuua  fi»ar  Ailcs  ef  Lmk* 
Erne,  which  embraces  an  inland  navigatiM  d  mmt 
than  fifty  miles.  The  comaeree  oo  the  n«^ 
Erne  has  been  impeded  by  barricn  of  rork.  mi 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  opening  a  ctmm%r- 
cation  with  the  Lough,  either  by  a  rss«l  ot  t  r**- 
road,  to  avoid  the  rapids  on  tbe  rirtr.  A  A*.'- 
lery  and  a  brewery  are  carried  on  here  e«  a  hc^ 
scale ;  the  salmon  fishery  b  alao  cxtcamva.    TW 
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iriidpd  itreett  we  very  steep,  and  there  is  no- 
tkiif  icwkable  in  the  pubtic  buildings.  Popula- 
tioB,  9775,  of  which  1390  are  in  the  Part  or  sub- 
mbt, 

BALSA  "Balsa,"  which  in  Spanish  nautical 

laqpageneans  float  or  raft,  is  the  name  bestowed 

oi  t  eofltrivance  for  landing  passengers  with  safety 

Uvwifl  s  hcarj  turf.     It  is  chiefly  employed  on 

tie  cotftf  of  South  America,  both  East  and  West, 

mi  aJdbiU  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  ingenuity 

eftkfcamao  mind  in  overcoming  those  obstacles 

wikk  Bstare  has  raised  to  the  prosecution  of  its 

pndts.    It  is  forased  of  two  seal  skins  sewed  up 

aomto  form  large  bags  from  seven  to  nine  feet  in 

inytii;  these,  being  covered  with  a  bituminous 

nliituce  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight,  are  inflated 

bf  fczible  tubes   and  secured  by  ligatures;  the 

fspthof  sttfllctrat  length  to  reach  the  mouth  of 

tlKcoodoctor  of  thb  frail  bark,  who  is  thus  enabled 

oeoaooiily  to  replenish  the  bUdders  with  air, 

AotUld  say  have  escaped.     The  two  are  securely 

frtteacd  together   at  one  end,  which  forms  the 

prov  of  the  venel ;  the  other   ends  are   spread 

abosi  four  feet  apvt  by  a  small  plank,  and  the 

nft  floiapleted  with  small  sticks  covered  over  with 

SHttB^.    The  OEMmager  of  the  balsa  sits  well  for- 

««d,  with  his  passengers  or  goods  close  behind 

kia,  sod  armed  with  a  double-bladed  paddle  ap- 

Xoaehes  the  back  of  the  surf,  waiting  for  the  high- 

est  Wife,  and  contrives  to  keep  his  balsa  on  the 

top  of  it  with  her  bow  towards  the  shore  till  she 

is  tWewn  up  on  the  beach  to  the  very  extent  that 

Khs  surf  reaidiea,  and  the  man  immediately  jumps 

off  to  scare  his  balsa  from  returning  with  the  sea, 

whti  the    pasaengers  land  without  wetting  the 

ioitt  of  their  shoes.     The  balsa  will  easily  carry 

three  passeagers  besides  the  person  who  guides  it, 

sad  is  oMployed  in  landing  the  cargoes  from  mer- 

dsaC  vessels  where  the  violence  of  the  surf,  par- 

ticslsrly  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  prevents  the 

pMtbility  of  European  boats  passing  through  it 

without  great  danger.     Along  the  coast  of  Peru, 

wbich  it  almost  entirely  devoid  of  harbours,  it  is 

tie  only  vessel  used  for  these  purposes,  and  by 

skI  nil  means  large  bags  of  dollars  and  douh- 

Isoas,  aad  bars  of  silver  and  gold,  are  shipped  oflT, 

vilhoat  the  leaat  apprehension  of  their  safe  con- 

vafsaie.    Tliere  is  another  balsa,  more  simple  and 

Btte  MU  used  in  crossing  rivers,  an  account  of 

vlich  is  thus  giTen  by  Mr  Temple  in  his  enter- 

tnng  **  TraTcls  in  Peru  :**—<*  Take  a  dried  bul- 

bcit's  hide,  pinch  np  each  of  the  four  comers,  put 

•  riitch  with  a  thorn  to  keep  those  comers  toge* 

te,  aad  your  boat  is  made.    For  use,  place  it 

^tm  the  water  bottom  downwards,  then  put  one 

Mi  hunediatel J  in  the  centre,  and  let  the  other 

^Mtm  with  the  most  delicate  caution;   you  are 

a0V  to  shrink  downwards,  contracting  your  body 

lUDsely  in  the    nuioner  in  which,  probably,  in 

1*9  childhood,  you  have  pmaed  a  friar  into  a 

■Sftsi.     When  crouched  down  in  the  bottom, 

9mkf  articles   nre  handed   in   and   ingeniouitly 

4||Miad  round  you,  until  the  balsa  sinks  to  about 

i>ltoh  or  an  inch  and  a  half;  it  is  then  con- 

4iM  tnflkiently  laden.     A  naked  peone^  (guide) 

Wfiaages  into  the  stream,  and,  taking  hold  of 

Wli_Hiati  of  the  halaa,  a  peone  on  the 'shore  im- 

Mva  gentle   impulse  to  your  tottering  bark, 

vtfh'fti  persosi  in  the  water,  keeping  hold  of  the 

^n^vith  one  band,  strikes  out  with  the  other, 

fliffiriBs  away  with  you  to  the  opposite  bank.** 

BAMBROUGH,  oft   BAMBOBOUGfl,    the 


name  of  a  ward,  parish,  and  village,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland.  The  vrard  is  about  seventeen 
miles  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth.  The  parish 
comprises  the  chapelries  of  Beadneli  and  Lucker, 
and  the  townships  of  Adderstone,  Bambrough, 
Bambrough-Castle,  Bradford,  Budle,  Burton,  £1- 
ford,  Fleetbam,  Glororum,  Hoppen,  Mouson,  New- 
ham,  Newstead,  Outchester,  Ratchwood,  Shoston, 
Spindlestone,  North  Sunderland,  Swinhoe,  Tuggal, 
Warenton,  and  Waraford.  Population  of  parish  in 
1831,  3949.  The  village  was  anciently  a  royal 
borough  and  an  important  market-town,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  of  Bdward  L  returned  two  members 
to  parliament.  It  was  originally  called  Bebbun- 
bury,  and  gave  name  to  an  extensive  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  called  Bambroughshire,  possessed  of 
certain  privileges  now  obsolete.  Population  of 
vUlage  in  1831,  417. 

BAMBROUGH  or  BAMBOROUGH-CAS- 
TLE ;  a  township  in  the  above  parish.  The  name 
is  derived  from  its  vicinity  to  the  celebrated  castle 
of  Bambrough,  which  stands  on  a  high  and  rugged 
triangular  rock  of  basalt ,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  accessible  only  from  the  south-east  side.  It 
rises  150  feet  above  the  water-mark.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  by  Ida,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  king  of 
Northumberland.  The  following  account  of  the 
castle  is  from  Pennant's  Scotland.  **  This  castle 
and  the  manor  belonging  to  it,  was  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Fosters;  but,  on  the  forfeiture  of 
Thomas  Foster,  Esq.,  in  1715,  for  having  joined 
the  Pretender,  it  was  purchased  by  his  uncle  Lord 
Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  and,  with  other  consi- 
derable estates,  left  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  unconfined  charitable  uses.  Three  of 
these  trustees  are  a  nugority;  one  of  them  makes 
the  place  his  residence,  and  blesses  the  coast  by 
his  judicious  and  humane  application  of  the  pre- 
late's generous  bequest.  He  has  repaired  and  ren- 
dered habitable  the  great  Norman  square  tower ; 
the  part  resenred  for  himself  and  his  family  is  a 
large  hall  and  a  few  smaller  apartments ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  spacious  edifice  is  allotted  for  purposes 
which  make  the  heart  to  glow  with  joy  when 
thought  of.  The  upper  part  is  an  ample  granary ; 
from  whence  com  is  dispensed  to  the  poor  with- 
out distinction,  even  in  the  dearest  time,  at  the 
rate  of  4s.  a  bushel ;  and  the  distressed  for  many 
miles  around,  often  experience  the  conveniency  of 
this  benefaction.  Other  apartments  are  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  shipwrecked  sailors ;  and  bed- 
ding is  provided  for  thirty,  should  such  a  number 
happen  to  be  cast  on  shore  at  the  same  time.  A 
constant  patrole  is  kept  every  stormy  night  along 
this  tempestuous  coast,  for  above  eight  miles,  the 
length  of  the  manor,  h^  which  means  numbers  of 
lives  have  been  preserved.  Many  poor  wretches 
are  often  found  on  the  shore  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bili^,  but  by  timely  relief,  are  soon  brought  to 
themselves.  It  often  happens  that  ships  strike  on 
the  rocks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  re- 
lief^ in  case  numbers  of  people  could  be  suddenly 
assembled :  for  that  purpose  a  cannon  is  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  tower,  which  is  fired  once,  if  the 
accident  happens  in  such  a  quarter;  twice,  if  in 
another ;  and  three  times  if  in  such  a  place.  By 
these  signals  the  country  people  are  directed  to 
the  spot  they  are  to  fly  to,  and  by  this  means,  fre- 
quently preserve  not  only  the  crew,  but  even  the 
veasel ;  for  madiines  of  different  kinds  are  always 
in  readiness  to  henve  ships  out  of  their  perilous 
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ftitnation.  In  a  word,  all  the  icheroet  of  this  tint- 
tee  have  a  humane  and  useful  tendeocj/* 

BANBRIDOE;  a  thriving  little  town  in  the 
county  of  Down,  Ireland,  situated  on  the  river 
Bann,  ten  miles  N.  N.  £.  from  Newry,  and  sixty 
miles  N.  from  Dublin.  It  \^  only  of  late  years  that 
it  has  risen  to  commercial  importance  as  the  head 
of  the  principal  district  of  the  linen  manufacture. 
The  town  is  neat  and  well-arranged,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  regular  employment  in  the  various  mills 
and  bleaching  greens  around,  the  inhabitants  are 
comfortable.  The  town-house,  a  handsome  build- 
ing, was  built  in  1831  by  the  Marquis  of  Dovmshire, 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  pUce.  Population 
in  1831,  2469. 

BANGALORE  I  a  fortified  town  in  Hindostan. 
founded  by  Hyder,  and  rendered  by  him  a  place  of 
considerable  commerce,  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
betel,  pepper,  and  sandal-wood.  The  gardens 
here  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  have  been  laid  out  with 
great  csre.  They  are  divided  into  square  plots, 
each  of  which,  according  to  the  Mussulman  fashion, 
has  some  plant  or  flower  allotted  to  it,  with  which 
it  is  exclusively  filled.     Owing  to  the  height  of  the 

Sound,  European  fruits  and  flowers  may  be  reared, 
angalore  was  stormed  by  the  British  troops  under 
Comwallis,  and  abandoned  to  plunder.  It  is  dis- 
tant from  Seringapatam  seventy-four  miles,  and 
from  Madras  215. 

BANGKOK ;  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siaro, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Menam,  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea,  in  Ut.  IS^"  40'  N.,  long.  lOl^"  10'  E.  The 
Menam  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  there  is  a 
bar  at  its  mouth  where  the  highest  water  does  not 
exceed  fourteen  feet :  in  other  respects  the  river  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  heavy  burthen.  The  city 
extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Menam  about  two 
and  a  half  miles,  and  the  river  itself  is  peopled  by 
numbers  of  floating  houses  or  stores.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  intersected  with  tributary 
streams  and  canals,  so  that  almost  all  intercourse 
with  Bangkok  is  by  water.  The  commerce  here 
is  chiefly  with  China  and  the  countries  of  the  Malay 
archipelago.  It  consists  in  an  interchange  of  all 
sorts  of  commodities.  The  population  of  Bangkok 
is  estimated  at  50  or  60,000  inhabitants,  half  of 
whom  are  Chinese  settlers. 

BANGOR,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  situated  on  the  southside  of  Carrickfergus 
bay,  eleven  and  a  half  miles  N.  E.  by  E.  from  Bel- 
fast, and  ninety-one  and  a  half  N.  by  E.  from  Dub- 
lin. The  place  seems  to  have  been  granted  by 
James  the  First  to  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who  esta- 
blished a  colony  from  Ayrshire  here.  The  cotton 
manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
both  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  a  little  also 
is  done  in  the  linen  trade  and  in  the  export  of  pro- 
visions. Population  in  1831 ;  of  town,  2741 ;  of 
parish  of  Bangor,  including  town,  9355.  Close  to 
the  town  is  Bangor  Castle,  the  seat  of  Viscount 
Bangor,  the  proprietor  of  the  town. 

BANKE8,  Henrt,  Esq.,  of  Kingston  Hall, 
Dorsetshire:  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum; 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1778;  M.A. 
1781.  He  entered  parliament  in  1780  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Corfe  Castle ; 
and  was  for  many  years  an  active  member,  generally 
supporting  Mr  Pitt.  He  continued  to  sit  in  the 
house  by  virtue  of  his  family  borough,  until,  in 
1826,  he  was  elected  for  the  county  of  Dorset. 
At  the  general  election  of  the  same  year,  he  was 


re-chosen ;  but  at  that  of  1880,  afttra  wvfrt  flnf. 
gle,  he  was  defeated.  Mr  Baakcs  «m  sa  •«■•. 
pliahed  scholar,  intimately  acquainted  «kh  smm 
and  modem  literature,  and  of  s  rrfinrilsMiilMi 
ledged  taste  in  the  arts ;  acroapUshamti  thsi  n. 
abled  him  peculiarly  to  grace  bis  datinssowsf  tii 
most  active  and  sealous  trustees  of  tW  Bntas 
Museum,  of  which  he  was  generally  nguiti  m  tk 
organ  and  advocate  in  the  House  of  CeMBsn. 
His  public  life  was  narked  by  firmness  »  friaeyib. 
a  peculiar  disinterettedoett,  and  uadevistiarsAif- 
ence  to  consdentioosly  formed  opiaioaa.  H*  wm 
the  author  of  **  The  Civil  and  CoMtiiatioail  b- 
tory  of  Rome,  from  the  FomHlatioa  to  the  Aft  tf 
Augustus,'*  published  in  1818,  in  two  w^kmmaP^ 

Mr  Bankes  married,  in  1784,  Fraaecs,  ds^fMrr 
of  William  Woodley,  Esq.,  Govener  of  tW  Lf»- 
ward  Islands,  by  whom  he  had  fbar  warn  wi  t«t 
daughters.     He  died  Dec  17,  1834. 

BANNATYNE,  Sia  Wuxiam  Macuo*.  m 
of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  jusik*  b  Sa^ 
knd,  was  descended  from  an  ancieat  wa4  hmmt- 
able  fiunily,  and  bom  Jan.  26,  174S,  0. 8.  Bsnr 
enjoyed  and  profited  bv  the  advantage  of  s  hknt 
education,  he  gave  early  iodiratioBS  of  fatan  «»• 
nence.  He  was  admitted  advocate  Jia.  22.  ITIL 
and  at  the  bar  he  deservedly  amtrcd  the  thwari' 
of  a  sound  and  able  lawyer.  He  was  the  nttasi 
friend  and  companion  of  Blair,  Matlisais.  OMm, 
Erskine,  Abercromby,  and  Craig;  and  eat  s(  tfa 
contributors  to  the  Mirror  and  Looager.  Ha  tt- 
complishraents  as  a  gentlemao*  and  his  mimtmmu 
in  general  knowledge  and  belles  letttts. 
as  to  excite  an  opinicm  that,  had  he 
talents  exclusively  to  literary  poraaita,  hr  m^ 
have  arrived  at  no  ordinary  degree  of  canav 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  phalaax  af  fsaa 
which  shed  so  brilliant  a  loetre  oa  the  paw/h^ 
literature  of  Scotland  half  a  centary  aga.  Bra* 
also  one  of  the  original  foonders  and  siuawiin  tf 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotlaad,  a 
^ution  which  has  eminently  aad 
buted  to  the  internal  improvcatieat  of  the 

He  was  promoted  to  the  bench  oa  the  daik  ' 
Lord  Swinton,  and  took  his  acai  as  Lard  Bm^ 
tyne.  May  16,  1799 ;  aad  his  jadicial  mm  Ir 
twenty-four  years  reflects  high  hmmat  m  to 
memory.  He  resigned  in  the  year  1823.  mi  ^ 
succeeded  by  the  late  Lord  Eldta.  Hit  4arihtrt 
place  at  Whiteford-Hoose  la  the  mmtj  ef  Af. 
Nov.  SO.  1833. 

BANNISTER,  Jobk.  an  emmmt  emt^m, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Bamnstcr,  who  m  n^ 
brated  as  a  vocalist,  actor,  and  wit,  m4  ans  bsn 
in  the  year  1758.  Early  in  li£e*  he  scaftsd  ft^ 
ing.  with  the  wish  to  follow  it  as  a  pisii— .  M 
he  soon  abandoned  it  fior  the  stare,  where  W  *^ 
tinguished  himself  for  many  ycvs  ia  a  fwi^  ^ 
characters  chiefly  belonging  to  the  osaedy 
tragedy  of  ordinary  life.  Hie  artiag 
much  eccentricity,  with  cxeeedtng^oUit}  ~i 
the  greatest  humour  he  eoald  Mead  the 
pathos.  "  He  was,**  sa^  a  critic,  **  the  h 
who  we  remember  enjoying  a  * 
feeling  with  his  auditors  without 
foonery.  It  bar  beea  said  of 
that  imm^ately  on  his  tmtrf*  he  shook 
every  spectator  from  the  first  oeak  ia  the  fit  «»4a 
last  of  the  gidlery.  Bat  Bamtister  tiaated  a  ef- 
ferent feeling;  that  sort  of  fealiag  that  ko««rf 
when  a  gentleman  «of  approved  worth  eamaa  iM 
a  circle  of  society.     When  he  Wd  to  4rkser  agM 
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I  tbe  ipccfaiton  hHi  as  if  ihej  knew  it 
WM  ill  oitivil  impulse  of  the  mind ;  and  they 
fdt  11  all  CMM  of  emergency,  not  onlr  for  the  char- 
setcr,  kt  iipr  booest  Jack  Bannister/' 

Ckrln  Lamb,  speaking  of  him  and  Saett,  says, 
"Jack  Basaifter  and  be  had  the  fortune  to  be  more 
of  ptfMal  iavooritea  with  the  town  than  any 
otbtr  «ton  before  or  after.  The  difference,  I 
take i^vn this:  Jack  was  more  beloved  for  his 
fvid^  |vod-astiired,  moral  pretensions:  Dicky  was 
nKHi&bfiDrkis  sweet,  good-natured,  no  preten- 
lioai  at  aH  Tour  whole  conscience  stirred  with 
BmthUr'i  performance  of  Waber,  in  the  •  Child- 
Its  is  tlie  Wood' — but  Dicky  seemed  like  a 
tUag;  Bi  Shskeapeare  says  of  Love,  *  too  young  to 
kaow  what  eooacience  is.' " 

WkcB  Mr  Kemble  resigned  the  management  in 
1803-2^  Mr  Bannister  succeeded  to  it ;  but  he  re- 
^ined  it  for  only  one  season. 

Ob  the  1st  of  Jane,  1815,  baring  been  long  sub- 
ject to  periodicsl  visitations  of  the  gout,  he  deter- 
flUBctf  to  retire  from  the  stage,  on  which  occasion, 
after  pcHbrming  Echo  (in  ''The  World,")  and 
ths  frffoorite  part  of  Walter,  in  the  Children  in 
the  Vood,  he  delivered  the  following  address : — 
**  La&s  and  Gentlemen, — Seven  and  thirty  years 
hnt  ckpsed  since  I  appeared  before  you,  my  kind 
kasftetora ;  and  I  feel  this  instant  of  separation 
ii  Bach  Biore  awfiil  to  me  than  the  youthful  mo- 
■ssts  when  I  first  threw  myself  upon  your  in- 
<U(snes.  During  my  strenuous  exertions  to  ob- 
tab  year  frvour,  bow  much  have  those  exertions 
kcsa  stimolated  and  rewarded  by  the  public  I  And 
sat  naitv  of  my  heart,  which  it  will  ever  be  im- 
***Bwr 


'  me  to  suppress,  must  be  the  constant 
wrallsrtioa  of  tbe  days  in  which  you  fostered  me 
is  mj  boyhood,  encouraged  me  progressively  on  the 
•^|a^  sad,  after  a  long  and  continued  series  of  ser- 
^ta^  thas  cheer  me  at  the  conclusion  of  my  profes- 
■QBsl  bbours.  Considerations  of  heaJth  warn  me 
to  ndae; — ^yonr  patronage  has  given  me  the  means 
of  satiny  with  comfort.  What  thanks  can  I  suf- 
friandy  return  for  that  comfort  which  you  have 
ottMed  me  to  obtain  ? — This  moment  of  quitting 
yov  assriy  overcomes  me — at  a  time  when  respect 
■aigfstitnde  eaJl  upon  me  to  express  my  feelings 
«■&  awre  eloquence  than  I  could  ever  boast,  those 
^»jSetUag§  deprive  me  of  half  the  humble  powers 
1  aa^  psasaas  iip<m  ordinary  occasions.  Farewell, 
wj  kini,  my  deer  benefactors." 

Michael  Kelly,  in  his  Bemimteences,  says  that 
"so  peribnDer  ever  quitted  the  stage  more  de- 
Mcsiily  respected  or  regretted." 

Afrwyears  previous  to  Mr  Bannister's  retire- 
Mitipaa  the  stage  he  gave  an  entertainment  at 
Vmaaaos's  Hall,  and  siterwards  throughout  the 
pBfiluiB,  with  immense  success,  called  **^nnister'8 
■<%s^*'  the  happy  precursor  of  the  many  *'  At 
BtMa^**  oBee  so  popular,  from  the  lamented 
IMfVL  He  was  also  for  some  years  the  mas- 
l«iLthe  Dmry  Lane  Theatrical  Fund,  which  he 
nipa  b  fiavour  of  Mr  Rean. 

fifrifaie  lifo,  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
Vtades  cirde  of  fnends  of  the  highest  character 
ViMaaetabiHty,  by  whom  he  was  cherished  and 
MiWt  sad  HBtU  a  very  few  months  of  his  de- 
OSMMnHag  OBily  the  occasional  visitations  of 
^■M^tafoyed  a  green  old  age,  and  in  the  so- 
^fajpWlbfriJBoda  *«  fought  his  battles  o'er  again" 
VVlWdiPBr  and  effect  which  never  tired  them  or 
MaritBedied  on  the  8th  Nov.  1836,  leafing 
*  *Mb|Biimnly  ia  good  circumstances. 

vs. 


BANTAM;  a  town  of  Java,  capital  of  a  dis. 
trict  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  long.  106^  3' 
£.,  lat.  6^  4'  S.,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bantam.  It  was  once  a 
flourishing  place,  but  is  now  almost  deserted,  in 
consequence  of  its  unl)^althy  situation,  and  the 
transference  of  the  trade  to  Batavia.  Before  the 
Dutch  conquest,  the  province  of  Bantam  was  an 
important  state,  its  sovereign  extending  his  sway 
over  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  Bmf  of  Bantam 
is  gradually  becoming  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  any 
considerable  burthen,  from  the  daily  accumulation 
of  earth  washed  into  it  from  the  mountains,  as  well 
as  from  the  growth  of  coral  shoals. 

BANTRT  BAT;  a  bay  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  long.  9^ 
24'  to  9°  46'  E.,  lat.  51«  80'  to  51«  40'  N.  It  is  in 
length  about  twenty-five  miles  and  in  breadth,  in- 
cluding the  islands  which  face  it,  from  six  to  eight. 
Its  depth  of  water  is  between  ten  and  fourteen 
fathoms.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and 
indented  by  creeks  and  inlets.  The  islands  are 
Bear,  Whiddy,  Chapel,  Horse,  Hoy,  and  Rabbit, 
the  four  last  being  very  smalL  Bear,  lying  near 
the  western  shore,  forms  the  capacious  and  sheltered 
harbour  of  Bearhaven.  Its  length  is  about  six 
miles,  and  its  surface  rocky.  Whiddy  lies  near 
the  northern  extremity,  and  contains  the  forts 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  Bay.  It  is  about 
three  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  a  quarter  in 
breadth.  Its  surface  is  fertile,  and  it  maintains 
about  450  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Bantry  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  distant  from  Cork 
47i  miles  W.  8.  W.;  from  Dublin  173  8.  W.  The 
harbour  is  commodious,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fishery  and  the  export  of  com  and  other  pro- 
visions, Uttle  trade  is  carried  on.  Population, 
4275. 

BARCLAT,  John,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  anato- 
mist, was  a  native  of  Perthshire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1760.  He  first  studied  at  St  Andrews  for 
the  church,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher ;  but 
having  repaired  to  Edinburgh  in  1789,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  became  assia- 
tant  to  Mr  John  Bell,  and  took  the  degree  of  dcs- 
tor  of  physic  in  1796.  In  the  following  year,  he 
became  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  and  until 
a  short  period  before  his  death  continued  his  courses 
of  lectures  every  year  with  the  most  assiduous  de* 
votion  to  the  instruction  of  his  numerous  pupils. 
In  1803,  he  attempted  to  reform  ^e  language  of 
anatomy,  by  the  publication  of  a  Nomenclature, 
which,  though  not  adopted  by  the  profession,  wss 
generally  acknowledged  to  display  much  talent  and 
learning.  In  1808,  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the 
Muscular  Motions  of  tbe  Human  Body,  and  in  1812, 
his  description  of  the  arteries  of  the  Human  Body, 
both  publications  displaving  much  acute  observa- 
tion and  research.  His  last  publication  was  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Opinions,  ancient  or  modem,  con- 
ceming  Life  and  Organisation.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1826.  After  his  death,  his  introductory 
Lectures,  containing  a  valuable  abridgment  of  the 
History  of  Anatomy,  were  published. 

BARKER,  E.  H. ;  an  eminent  classical  scho- 
lar, was  the  son  of  a  vicar  of  Beverley,  in  York- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  early  became  acquainted  with  Dr  Parr, 
with  whom  he  was  induced  to  reside  for  several 
years.  He  afterwards  married*  and  settled  at 
Tbetford  in  Norfolk,  where,  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  classical  litera* 
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ture.  During  tb«t  time  be  edited  a  new  edition  of 
Stepheni*8  TheMurus,  with  notes,  end  published  a 
relume  of  Classical  Recreations,  besides  several  of 
the  orations  of  Cicero :  he  also  contributed  manjr 
papers  to  the  Classical  Journal  and  the  Museum 
Criticum.  For  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he 
resided  chiefly  in  London,  employed  in  literary 
avocations.  Besides  the  above  works,  he  published 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Authorship  of  Junius's  Letters, 
an  edition  of  Anthon's  Lempriere't  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, Noah  Webster's  English  Dictionary,  a 
translation  of  Julius  8ilig*s  Dictionary  of  the 
Artists  of  Antiquity,  and  two  volumes  pf  *  Par- 
riana,'  containing  notices  of  Dr  Parr  and  his  con- 
temporaries. His  death  took  place  in  March,  1889. 
His  disposition  was  amiable,  his  manners  simple, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  day. 

BARKING;  the  name  of  a  parish  and  town  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  the  latter  situated  on  the 
small  river  Roding,  about  two  miles  above  ite  junc- 
tion with  the  Thames,  and  seven  miles  E.  N.  £. 
from  London.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are 
chiefly  fishermen,  or  persons  engaged  in  the  convey- 
ance of  coal  and  timber  from  the  Thames.  Thev 
send  vessels  to  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Holland, 
and  supply  the  London  market  At  Barking  creek, 
which  is  navigable  to  Ilford,  there  is  a  convenient 
wharf  which  fiuiilitates  the  operations  of  trade  in 
»  great  degree.  The  inhabitanta  of  the  parish  are 
chieflv  employed  in  agriculture,  and  raise  many  ve- 
getables, especially  potatoes,  for  the  London  mar- 
ket. Much  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  due  to 
the  large  quantity  of  manure  obtained  from  the 
Thames  and  the  Roding;  but  the  air  is  deemed  un- 
healthv,  and  intermitting  fevers  are  not  unfrequent. 
A  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  fun  are  held 
on  September  14th  for  toys,  and  October  22d  for 
hon^  Popuktion  in  1831 ;  of  the  parish,  8036 ; 
of  the  town,  8404. 

BARNARD-CASTLE;  a  market-town  and 
chapelry  in  the  county  of  Durham,  244  miles  N. 
N.  W.  from  London,  and  26  8.  W.  from  Dur- 
ham. It  is  situated  on  the  soathem  acclivity 
of  an  eminence,  rising  with  a  steep  ascent  from 
the  river  Tees;  and  owes  ite  origin  to  Bernard 
Bab'ol,  greai-grand&ther  to  John  Baliol,  king  of 
Scotland,  who  erected  a  formidable  castle,  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town. 
The  ruins  of  this  fortress,  including  a  round  tower 
of  great  magnitude,  are  still  to  be  seen ;  the  walla 
endoee  a  very  considerable  area,  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  are  mantled  with  ivy.  Richard,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  afterwards  king  of  England,  resided 
here  for  some  time,  and  is  said  to  have  added  con- 
siderably to  ite  extent.  In  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth, 
it  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland;  and 
during  his  rebellion,  it  was  seixed  and  garrisoned 
for  the  queen  by  Sir  George  Bowes,  Streatham. 
It  now  came  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  was 
subsequently  purchased,  along  with  the  houses, 
parish-lands  and  privileges,  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
marquis  of  Cleveland,  to  whom  they  at  present 
belong.  The  remains  are  interesting,  and  cover 
a  space  of  more  than  seven  acres  of  land.  A 
deljghtfol  view  of  the  Tees,  over  which  is  a 
bridge  of  two  arches  (erected  in  1596),  presente 
The  principal  street  of  the 


increased  to  a  proeptfoos  cstcat,  ii  Ike 
one  here ;  but  there  are  water  mslbiyaa  tht  Tm 
for  the  sphming  of  thread,  Tkcc^^diAM 
to  8t  Mary,  is  not  remarkaUe  for  aay  thiif  Wi  a 
antiquity ;  it  is  a  spadoas  crndfera  edlAen,  vbi 
square  embattled  tower  riatng  froa  the  oaav 
the  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  is  b  tht  gift  if  *k 
vicar  of  GainfoitL  The  other  plaos  ef  ««ttf 
are  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  MrthiAti,  mi  h. 
dependente.  A  mecfaaaics'  ioetitate  (wiA  hkwf 
attaehedV  a  savings'  bank,  aad  a  haek  im. 
flourish  m  this  town.  Rabr  CmcIs,  and  Utbi* 
Hall  are  seats  of  distinction  in  tUs 
The  market  day  is  Wednesday. 
1881,  4430. 

BARNSLET  oa  BLACK  BARBSLtT  (^ 
posed  a  corruption  of  Bleak  Baraafey) ;  a  asA* 
town  and  chapelry  in  the  west  ridtag  of  tht  cs^f 
of  York,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hifl,  «M 
from  York  twenty-aine  miles  8.  W..  from  LsrtA 
171  N.  N.  W.  The  iahahitaBte  wtft  fa»H» 
much  employed  in  wire-drawipg ;  aad,  fkm^  *■ 
brand!  of  trade  has  follen  into  deeav.  thtv  snai 


itself  from  the  castle. 

town  b  spacious,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length ;  the 

houses,  mostly  built  of  white  stone,  have  a  neat ,  _ 

appearance,  and  some  of  them  are  handsome.   The    of  sftnd  in  the  river.    Maay 
mamifoctnre  of  carpets,  which  haa  progreaaively  |  ployed  ia  shsp-bidldt«g,  aad  v 


decay,  thty  i 
considered  to  supply  the  best  wirt  for  Iht  assa- 
focture  of  needles.  There  are  two  citeaahesw. 
founderies  and  a  glass  wotk.  The  mmmm  ^ 
yam  employs  oumy  people,  as  does  also  the  om«^ 
of  linen,  which  ooee  employed  sevcrsl  fkt^M 
looms,  but  is  now  begiiniag  to  rtln.  C^  » 
found  in  abondanee  in  the  neghhoorkos^  si  mm 
freestone  and  grindstone.  The  trade  af  thtfam 
has  been  greatly  increased  ia  ooossaoiate  rf  «» 
extension  of  the  caaal  navigatioo,  whsth  mmmm 
the  town  with  Wakefield.  There  is  a  feft  mi. 
ket  every  Wednesday  for  cattle  and  con.  TWe 
is  a  free  gramoBar  school  here,  fooadtd  and  «di«rf 
in  1865,  by  Mr  Thomas  Kercsfortk  ThsMoua 
a  national  sdiool  whidi  is  supported  by  sahsoipOM 
In  1711,a  parcel  of  land  was  beqos^Ld  by  tesp 
Ellis,  the  produce  of  which  b  apfplied  to  ifcr  irf» 
cation  of  twenty  boys  and  girls,  and  to  the  «• 
prentidng  of  a  fow  of  them.  Baiaiiij  sfaa  |» 
sesses  a  subscriptioo  Hhrary  iitshlishid  m  WK 
and  a  philosophical  society  rstahlbhad  b  It&k  it 
the  dbtanee  of  about  a  odb  firooi  the 
remains  of  the  CInniac  priory  of 
founded  in  the  Sd  of  Henry  IL,  hf 
Swain.  Population  in  1631,  lO^SJOL  b  WU  • 
was  5.464,  and  in  1831,  8,»4. 

BARNSTAPLE;  asea  porttowab  Aees^f 
of  Devon,  distant  from  Loodoo  IttmiksW  kt% 
It  U  situated  on  the  eastern  haok  of  Ae  tiw  Tai^ 
over  which  there  b  a  fine  stooe  hri^fe  of 
arches,  m  a  broad  and  fertile  vaDcy  hoooM  V«  % 
semi^rcular  range  of  MDa.  The  rtiiais  an 
paved  and  regubr;  the  booses  art  bsiil  fiw  Ai 
most  part  of  stooe,  many  of  which  see  vwy  I 
some,  and  the  supply  of  water  b  goad.  TV 
here  expands  into  a  fine  hay,  aloog  tke  marfm  ^ 
whidi  there  b  a  ddightlal  wob,  ai  tko  eorf  ^ 
which  stands  a  statue  of  Qocco 
here  assembly  and  billiard  rooma^  mA  a 
The  import  trade  of  the  plaos  oaoabta  ctetflv  H 
wood  from  North  Aowrica  and  the  Boha 
Wales,  and  b  the  coastiag  traAc  wbb 
porte  b  the  Brbtol  chamnL  TW 
coosisteb  com.  oak,  tbiher.ao4  hark.  TW 
near  which  stands  the  eaateos-hooae,  b 
and  extensive,  hot  b  not  oeecasiMo  t 
more  than  100  toos  bordeo,  from  tho 
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aectcd  with  H.  Tbe  most  important  manufactures 
arc  tksis  of  serge  and  inferior  broad  doth,  besides 
SOUK  of  psttBt  iace,  trhick  employ  about  800  per- 
lost;  tktfssreilso  tanyards,  a  paper-mill,  an  iron 
iboodcrjiSBd  extensive  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  potUrj,  bricks,  and  tiles.  Fishing  nets,  which 
sro  wtffca  in  a  loom,  are  also  made  here.  Lead 
ore  hsf  kca  (bund  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lime- 
ttooe  it  sbnidsiit.  '  The  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Fhdsf,  ud  k  edebrated  for  extensive  dealings  in 
con  mi  provisions.  Population  in  1801,  3748; 
ia^Smiin  1881,6840. 

BASIKGSTOKE;  a  raarket-town  in  the 
coonty  of  l^ts,  distant  from  London  forty-five 
Bulet  W.  S.  W.,  on  the  road  to  Exeter  by  Sails- 
hurj.  U  is  situated  near  the  source  of  the  small 
river  Loddoo.  It  oonsists  of  several  streets,  paved 
aad  I%kted,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  contain- 
mg  Mos  seat  and  welUbuilt  houses.  It  possesses 
ikandsonc  oilrket-house,  over  which  is  a**  town- 
Is^  ia  which  the  petty  sessions  and  the  various 
MsikigB  of  the  magistrates  are  held.  Races  are 
Md  hart  tonually  in  September.  The  principal 
htaattt  carried  on  here  is  the  trade  in  com  and 
Dsk,  which  is  eooducted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  ii  &dtitated  in  a  great  degree  by  the  situation 
titht  tows  at  the  jmetion  of  five  important  roads, 
uA  also  hy  the  Basingstoke  canal  which  extends 
to  the  rirer  Wey  in  Surrey,  and  thus  communicat- 
Of  with  the  Thames,  opens  a  passage  to  London. 
Tfaii  eanal  was  completed  in  1796,  at  an  expense 
»f  £l80.00a  In  1821,  865  &milies  were  returned 
u  employed  here  in  various  trades  and  manu&c- 
lara,  of  whcMu  the  majority  were  engaged  in  that 
rf*  druggets  aad  shalloons,  but  this  branch  of  manu- 
tetktt  has  declined  considerably  of  late  years. 
The  laarket-day  is  Wednesday.  Population  in 
L63U358I. 
BA88.AOCK;  an  island  rock,  consisting  of 
recn.«toBe  and  trap  tuff*,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
he  Frhh  of  Forth,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
nd  a  half  from  the  coast  of  East  Lothian,  long.  2^ 
3'  W.  lac  56^  3'  N.  It  is  a  mile  in  circumference, 
■d  rises  precipitoaily  more  than  400  feet  above 
kff  level  of  the  aea,  the  depth  of  the  water  at  its 
tm  hdng  from  thirty  to  forty  fathoms.  It  can 
t:  cpproaefacd  with  safety  only  in  fine  weather, 
Bd  a  laacceasiMe  on  all  aides  except  to  the  south- 
rot,  where  one  narrow  passage  may  be  ascended 
nU  dificttlty.  Near  this  passage  is  a  castle,  now 
( riina,  bat  onoe  a  place  of  great  strength,  con- 
t4iagof  Ibar  square  towers  and  connecting  works. 
^mg  the  peraecution  of  the  Covenanters,  in  the 
lC*s  of  Cbarlea  II.  and  James  II.,  this  castle  was 
ad*  a  state  priscm,  and  many  unhappy  Whigs  and 
tenaaiB  were  confined  in  it,  some  of  whom  per- 
hcd  sDBdcr  the  hardships  and  privations  which 
■ey  were  nsade  to  undergo.  At  the  revolution, 
hsB  the  Stoarta  were  driven  from  the  throne,  a 
ffty  af  King  James's  adherents  kept  possession 
'the vock,  uid  obstinately  defended  it  for  several 
Bsnagnat  the  new  dynasty.  Being  in  posses- 
Mela  boat,  which  they  hoisted  upon  the  rock, 
ailthereairii  of  attack,  and  let  down  at  plea- 
M^  Hm  Bii|»ported  themselves  by  making  pirati- 
i  «Mms  oo  passing  craft ;  they  had  also  some 
aMnMfai  the  rock  itself,  which,  besides  a  foun- 
nef  Viler,  aad  innumerable  sea-fowl,  furnishes 
at  for  the  maintenance  of  a  few 
L  m  ralibit-warren.  The  boat,  however. 
It  aetsed,  and  the  party  was  obliged  to 
9f  the  Bass-rock  being  thus  the  last  piece 


of  British  ground  which  yielded  up  the  claims  of 
the  Stuart  family.  After  this,  the  castle  and  its 
fortifications  were  dismantled. 

The  base  of  the  rock  b  perforated  completely 
through  from  east  to  west  by  a  natural  cavern  fear- 
fully dark  in  the  centre;  and  through  which  the 
sea  frequently  dashes  and  roars  with  astounding 
violence,  but  which  may  be  examined  at  low  water 
on  a  calm  day.  When  the  tide  is  out,  the  water 
remaining  in  this  curious  fissure,  at  a  few  yards 
from  its  mouth,  is  not  more  than  knee-deep.  The 
young  fishermen  often  go  through  it  though  its 
aspect  is  exceedingly  terrific  At  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  this  cavern  it  appears  as  if  the  Bass 
were  composed  of  two  immense  rocks,  the  larger 
of  which  leans  diagonally  against  the  smaller,  leav- 
ing this  narrow  chasm  between  them  at  the  bottom, 
but  closely  joining  with  each  other  at  all  other 
points.  There  are  several  other  caverns  of  con- 
siderable length,  the  openings  into  which  resemble 
fretted  Gothic  windows  or  doors  that  have  been 
made  to  deviate  from  the  perpendicular  by  time  or 
violence. 

The  Bass  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  Hamilton  of  North  Berwick.  The  sea-fowl 
(particularly  gannet  or  solan  geese)  which  resort 
to  it  during  the  breeding  season  are  innumerable. 
For  the  privilege  of  killing  the  fowl,  the  rock  is 
rented  at  about  £30  annually ;  it  also  draws  about 
£10  as  a  pasturage  for  sheep.  In  Scotland,  not 
including  the  far  off  Hebrides,  solan  geese  only  fre- 
quent'the  Bass  and  Ailsa  Craig,  a  rock  in  the  Frith 
of  Clyde  very  similar  to  the  Bass.  They  regularly 
arrive,  year  after  year,  at  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March.  At  first  a  small  flight  is  seen 
to  wheel  round  the  rock,  and  then  alight  on  its 
precipitous  sides  with  the  most  clamorous  screams ; 
these  are  soon  followed  by  other  flights,  each  more 
numerous  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  scouts  and 
vanguard,  the  whole  of  the  migratory  colony  is 
assembled,  and  no  more  stragglers  are  seen  to 
arrive.  They  generally  leave  the  Bass  in  parties, 
as  they  came,  towards  the  end  of  October,  though* 
occasionally,  when  the  winter  is  mild  and  fish 
abundant  in  the  surrounding  sea,  they  forego  their 
journey  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  stay 
there  the  whole  year  round.  They  lay  several 
eggs  each,  but  only  sit  upon  one,  which  they  batch 
on  the  fiace  of  the  bare  rock.  Their  season  of  in- 
cubation is  in  June  and  July,  when  the  cliffs  literally 
seem  covered  with  their  snow-white  plumage.  A 
curious  method  is  used  by  the  fishermen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  catch  them :  they  take  a  small  wooden 
plank,  which  is  sunk  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea  by  means  of  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  lead ;  on 
this  plank  they  put  a  herring,  and  then  drag  the 
plank  after  them  by  a  long  rope,  which  leaves  the 
trap  considerably  astern  of  the  boat.  The  bird, 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  its  favourite  food,  wheels 
two  or  three  times  in  the  air,  and  then  plunges 
down  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  often  transfixes 
the  plank  with  its  bill,  and  is  almost  invariably 
stunned  or  killed  by  the  shock.  But,  of  course, 
their  largest  numbers  are  taken  in  the  usual  way, 
by  descending  the  rock,  attached  to  ropes,  and 
killing  them  on  their  seats. 

The  plumage  of  the  Solan  geese,  which  is  beauti- 
fully white  and  soft,  is  sold  to  upholsterers  and 
others,  who  employ  it  in  making  feather-beds. 
Their  flesh  has  a  strong,  fishy  flavour,  but  is  yet 
relished  by  some. 
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BATHOATE-BEAUMARIS. 


BATHGATE ;  MNtfiih  and  town  of  Scotlaiid,  in 
LinlitbgowtUre.  The  ptriih  extendi  seren  milefl 
in  length  hjr  two  in  braedth,  it  highly  culti  fated, 
and  i^onds  in  lime-ttone,  iron-etone,  free-atone, 
and  coaL  Silrer  was  anciently  wrought  to  a  great 
extent,  but  the  ?ein  it  exhanited  or  loat.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  mid  road  between  Edinboigh  and 
Glasgow,  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  former, 
and  twent^.four  from  the  latter  d%j.  From  its 
situation,  it  has  been  considered  as  ttie  Gander- 
cleugh  of  the  far-fiuned  Jedediah  Cleishbotham. 
Of  late,  an  educational  institution  has  been  esta- 
blished here,  endowed  by  Mr  Mewlands  of  Jamaica, 
a  native  of  the  town.  It  maintains  fire  teachers, 
from  whom  all  the  children  in  the  parish  receive  an 
excellent  education.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  neighbouring  lime  and  coal  works, 
and  in  weaving  for  the  Glasgow  manufacturers. 
Population  of  town  and  parish  in  1831,  3503. 

BATTLE ;  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Sua- 
sex,  distant  from  London  fifty-six  miles  8.  E; 
from  Hastings  eight  miles  M.  W.  It  took  its 
name  from  being  tibe  scene  of  the  important  battle 
(usually  called  the  battle  of  Hastings}  fought  on  the 
14th  Oct.  1066,  between  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy,  and  Harold,  king  of  England,  in  whidi  the 
latter  lost  his  crown  and  life.  In  commemoration 
of  the  event,  the  Conqueror  founded  a  magnjft- 
cent  abbey  here,  whidi  is  now  in  ruins,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gate-house.  The  town  grad- 
nally  sprung  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey.  It 
consists  principally  of  a  sbgle  street,  and  is  now 
famous  for  the  manufiicture  of  fine  gunpowder,  for 
which  there  are  several  mills.  Population  in  1831, 
2999. 

The  erection  of  Battle  Ahheif  was  commenced  bv 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1067,  in  conformity  with 
a  vow  which  he  had  made  before  the  fight,  but  it 
was  not*  completed  till  1094,  in  the  reign  of  Rufus. 
The  high  altar  is  asserted  to  have  been  placed  on 
the  spot  where  the  dead  body  of  Harold  was  found. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  as  other  authorities 
record,  that  the  spot  was  that  on  which  the  royal 
standard  was  raised  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle.  The  house  was  originaUy  intended  to  con- 
tain one  hundred  and  forty  monks,  but  only  sixty 
were  placed  in  it,  who  were  brought  from  the 
monastery  of  Mannoustier  in  Normandy.  Biany 
manors  were  bestowed  upon  it,  along  with  the 
most  ample  privileges,— exemption  fitmi  all  taxa- 
tion, the  rights  of  a  free  warren,  treasure  trove,  and 
sanctuary ;  independence  of  episcopal  jurisdiction ; 
and,  to  the  abbot,  the  singular  prerogative  of  par- 
doning any  condemned  thief  or  robber  whom  he 
should  meet  on  his  way  to  execnttoo.  Its  poasss 
dons,  in  course  of  time,  were  greatly  extended, 
through  the  liberality  of  its  regal  patrons.  The 
abbot  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  weanng  the  mitre, 
and  was  always  summoned  to  parliament  so  lone 
as  the  ancient  religion  lasted.  The  last  individmu 
who  held  the  oflSce  was  named  John  Hamond.  He 
was  elected  in  1529,  and  in  1538  he  surrendered 
the  monastery  to  the  King.  After  the  dissolution 
the  property  was  granted  to  a  person  named  Gil- 
mer, who,  after  pulling  down  a  great  part  of  the 
buildings  and  disposing  of  the  materials,  sold  the 
place  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne.  The  latter  soon 
after  commenced  the  erection  of  a  dwellinc-hoose 
on  the  site  of  part  of  the  old  monastery,  which  was 
finished  bv  his  son,  the  first  Lord  Montague.  This 
building,  however,  fell  afterwards  into  ruins ;  but 
the  estate  having  been  purchaaed  by  Sir  Thomas 
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Webster,  the  aaeestor  of  the  prtaeil 
Webster,  a  new  hoaae  was  aractel,  vliA  c 
exists.  It  f»rais  one  of  the  sides  of  v^t  nai 
to  have  been  originallv  a  complsta  wmimput 
great  spadottsneas.  The  eatire  dmttflfthtnm 
of  the  abbey,  indeed,  is  not  mwh  Bherteftaih 
Only  a  fragment  of  the  diarch  now  rmfa^fra 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  taee  cithsr  ik  in 
or  extent.  The  apartaaeaC  ow  the  gfssi  ^ 
way  was  long  used  as  a  town-hoosa,  mi^  tk  Ita 
September,  1794,  when  the  roof  w«  dri«B  a  W 
a  violent  storm,  and  it  has  not  bean  tbet  n 

BEAMINSTER;  a  aarket4o«n  ia  the 
of  Doraet,  141  miles  W.  8.  W.  from  hmkm.  t 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  oa  the  hsab  4  Ar 
river  Birton,  which  is  fiarmed  by  the  aaisa  4  ■» 
end  rivulets  rising  in  the  iasascdMle  ridaili  I 
b  a  place  of  consideraUe  aatiqaity,  hat  aart  tf  Ai 
houses  are  oomparatirdy  UMdem,  as  it  tei  te 
times^ufiered  severely  from  ire*  Tht  lai  i 
these  occurrences  took  place  ta  1661. 
dvil  wars,  the  second  w  1684*  aa4  tht  ikdi 
1781.  Many  of  the  inhahHaats  art 
the  manufacture  of  saJUdoth; 
doth,  formeriy  the  principal  oaa,  haa  han  Is  k 
dine.  There  are  also  poltaries  far  Oa  aan 
kinds  of  earthen  ware,  and 
iron,  and  oopper-ware.  The 
day.    PopulaHon  in  1831,  2968. 

BEAUMARIS;  a  town  in  the i^ ef  Aidi 
sey.  North  Wales,  341  miles  K.  W.  6aa  VJk 
It  has  a  small  harbour  opposite  Baafor,  at  tht  fl 
trance  of  the  straita  of  BfcaaL  The  taw* 
prindpally  of  one  street,  which  Is  ^paa 
contains  many  handsome  houses.  It  hat  rf  M 
been  modi  resorted  to  in  the 
bathing  place.  A  steam-boat  aliaa  dnat  ^ 
months  of  the  year  between  this 
pod.  Elegant  public  baths,  to  wUA  a  mm 
room  is  attached,  have  latdy  bees  un<sd  1 
situation  is  very  fine,  and  the  straad  saaM^ 
The  view  from  the  graea  eooMBsmii  a  iat  ^ 
pectofa  portion  of  the  strait  iadoaed  by  As  ^ 
montory  called  the  Orme*s  hesd.  wUe  ths  iiM 
ia  bounded  by  the  Caemanroa  maHftdaik  ^ 
rise  ridge  on  ridge  till  they  fumjaals  ia  tta  M 
Snowdoo.    PopidAtion  ia  18SU  9497. 

Beammaru  Cm$tk  was  baflt  by  Bdami  U' 
overawe  the  Welsh,  whom  he  had,  aAer  aa  «*! 
struggle,  subdued.  The  caatle  was  the  part 
the  town,  which  Edward  laiinaadsd  wi&  «i 
incorporated,  and  endowed  w^  ■■■ypdeM 
The  phM»  was  originaUy  caDad  Bmaim,  W 
was  changed  to  Beanmark,  frofli,  aa  the 
tion  moat  generally  followed,  hmm  ftaa.  aod  ■■ 
a  marsh.  A  low  marshy  site  waa  aalaalBd»  Ivj 
porpoae  of  having  a  fosse  roaad  tW 
being  filled  with  water  froai  the  a^ 
vessels  of  a  sotall  sixe,  by  mcMa  of  a  ohbL  la  I 
diarge  their  ladii^  doec  aadar  tte  w^ib  d^ 
fortress.  In  the  17th  volaaae  of 
England  and  Walea,"  it  ia  stated  tha*  -  fWt  ^ 
canal,  tiU  very  Utely,  waa  vWhlc  md 
of  JUiay  GrM,aad  the  chaiaa  fiir 
vesseli  at  the  quay.    The  lawataa  af 

expansive  diameter  of  its  drvniBr . 

tioas,  together  with  the  rWadiatad  iMtoji 
walls,  deprives  the  stroctore,  tho^fjh  a  fnH 


one,  of  that  promineat 
effect  so  strikingly  appareat  ia  tka 
Caernarvon  and  Conway.     The 
to  an  oblong  aqoarc. 
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tkt  CMtk    TUs  outer  Ttnom  consittt  of  low  bat 
mtmy  cakttkii  willi,  flanked  by  ten  circular 
towerk**   Tbe  priiidiNd  entrance  of  the  castle 
fiMcstkeMt;  within  the  fortified  envelope,  equi- 
dittaat  froo  the  wallf ,  it  the  body  of  the  castle,  the 
hdght  of  witidi  ht  exceeds  the  envelope^  and  at  a 
distasce  ippm  to  rise  majestically  from  it,  as  from 
a  biiL   It  it  aearly  quadrangular,  with  a  grand 
toad  lover  tt  each  angle,  and  anoUier  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Mch  hot.    The  Ulterior  consists  of  an  area, 
190  fat  tqure,  with  obtuse  comers.     The  centre 
of  tkt  iorth-ipest  side  contains  a  great  hall,  ferenty 
fieet  lo^  tid  twenty-three  broad,  with  a  propor- 
tioostf  Mght;  it  has  five  large  pointed  windows, 
wUd  bm  a  handsome  front  to  the  inner  quad- 
Ob  the  eastern  side  of  the  area  there  are 
I  of  a  chapel,  the  sides  of  which  are  oma- 
with  receding  pointed  arches.     The  ele- 
ptfI/<|roioed  roof  is  supported  by  ribs  springing 
voQ  pdarterst  between  each  of  which  is  a  long 
•snow  window.    There  was  a  ooosmunication  be- 
ivBea  the  levend  parts  of  the  inner  court  by  means 
of  s  tarrow  Mrroanding  gallery,  a  portion  of  which 
h  it32  atirc.    The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  covered 
«it]k  gJOyflowers,  but  which,  as  is  stated,  grow  no 
Vherodseia  Anglesey.     The  castle  was  erected 
m  Inds  belonging  to  several  proprietors,  whom 
Uwird  L,  remov^  to  distant  places,  remunerat- 
D^  t^^  by  ttttftB^  pn^bly  sequestrated.     The 
■itk  is  the  property  of  the  crown.     Within  the 
nflf  s  tenais-coart,  fives-court,  and  bowling-green 
^ft  been  fbnned  for  the  amusement  of  the  inha> 
kiliato  of  Beaumaris. 

BBAUVAIS ;  an  arrondissement  of  the  depart- 
Mt  of  the  Otse,  ia  France,  comprehending  twelve 
>Bteit  and  244  communes,  and  containing  130,263 
■kbituits. 

BtmnaU,  the  chief  dty,  is  finely  ntuated  on  the 
trw  Thcrain.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood, 
ad  the  trade  of  the  place  consists  principally  in 
hr  asau&cture  of  tapestry,  serges,  and  woollen 
ha.  PopnhUioo  12.800. 
The  ate  of  Beauvais  was  occupied,  in  very  re- 
Me  tttaee,  by  a  dty,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
^Coaueotanes  of  Caesar  **  by  the  name  of  Ccsaro- 
Vpoi,  and  whidi  it  afterwards  dropped  for  that 
I  BeHovaenm,  derived  from  a  Belgian  people,  the 
Uofad,  by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  It  was 
pn^id  hf  the  Normans  in  the  year  850,  and  at 
Act  penoda;  and  few  dties  have  experienced 
He  calaaiities  and  frequent  fires  than  Beauvais. 
Itiawa  still  exults  in  the  flory  of  having  sus- 
hid  two  very  £9rmidable  sieges  without  being 
iv.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  year  1443, 
k*  the  Eogliah  were  repulsed  by  the  devoted 
fiam  of  Jean  Signi^e ;  the  second  was  in  1472, 
■a  Charles  tbe  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  un- 
'  lly  besieged  it  with  80,000  men.  On  this 
,  tiic  fiemalea  of  Beauvais,  headed  by  Jane 
:  joined  the  garrison  and  fought  with  un- 
,  'dity.  This  heroine  herself,  on  one 
IMBt  sailed  the  flag  which  the  enemy  were 
ptIiaiBBt  oa  the  walls,  and  threw  from  the 
MttttesdWer  by  whom  it  was  carried.  The 
pAbIi  were  obli^  to  withdraw.  Until  the 
Mtafti^  this  event  was  annuallv  commemorated, 
hjtWtt  of  July,  by  a  procesdon,  in  which  the 
*lhi|  —  iJi[  J  first.  The  cathedral  church  of 
ifevAli  the  prindpal  architectural  ornament 
f  fcjMBu  Tbe  building  was  commenced  in  the 
ivB^^  II  b  particularly  noted  for  its  choir, 
^SAh^ftrdtd  aa  a  maater-piece  of  Gotbic  ar- 


chitecture, bdng  as  much  admired  for  its  hdght 
and  breadth  as  for  the  lightness  of  the  work  and 
the  fine  arrangement  of  the  vault  and  its  outworks. 
It  has  ten  pilkrs  on  each  dde  of  its  length,  with 
chapels  all  around.  The  pavement  of  the  sanctuary, 
which,  is  very  large,  is  all  of  marble.  This  magni- 
ficent building  seems  never  to  have  been  finished. 

BECCLES;  a  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  109  niiles  N.  E.  from  London.  It  is  si- 
tuated on,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  river  Waveney,  whidi  is  navigable  from  here 
to  Yarmouth.  It  is  a  large  and  well  built  town, 
consisting  of  several  streets  diverging  firom  a 
centre,  in  which  is  an  extenuve  area  used  as  a  mar- 
ket-place. The  houses  are  in  general  handsome, 
and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  environs  are  agreeable,  and 
near  the  town  is  a  good  race-course  with  commo- 
dious stands,  on  which  races  are  held  annually. 
Saturday  is  the  market-day.  The  prindpal  trade 
is  in  com  and  malt.    Population  in  1831,  3862. 

BEDDGEL  ABT  oe  BETHGELERT  ;  a  parish 
in  Wales,  induding  a  village  of  the  same  name,  the 
latter  distant  from  Caernarvon  twelve  miles  S.  E. 
The  village,  which  conusts  of  a  number  of  cottages, 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Colwyn  and 
Glaslyn,  in  one  of  the  retired  and  romantic  valleys 
in  Wales,  indosed  on  every  dde  by  lofty  and  pred- 
pitous  mountains.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  act  as 
guides  to  the  top  of  Snowdon,  and  obtdn  a  eond- 
derable  emolument  from  this  source  during  the 
summer  months.  There  is  a  good  inn,  whicb 
is  almost  entirely  supported  by  tourists.  The 
name  of  the  place  dgnifies  **  the  grave  of  Gelert," 
There  is  a  tradition  that  a  dog  named  Gelert, 
belonging  to  Llewellyn,  the  last  prince  of  Wdes, 
preserved  the  infant  child  of  his  master  from 
the  attack  of  a  wolf.  On  the  return  of  the 
fiither,  he  met  the  dog  covered  with  blood,  and 
seeing  the  dothes  which  covered  his  child's  bed 
sprinkled  with  the  same,  he  instantly  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  dog  had  killed  his  child,  and  slew  him 
on  the  spot.  Discovering  his  mistake,  he  caused 
the  dog  to  be  buried  in  Uie  centre  of  the  vdley, 
where  a  stone  is  yet  shown  as  marking  the  spot. 
Within  a  mile  of  the  villaffe  is  the  cdebrated  pass 
of  Aberglaslyn.    Population  in  1831,  1071. 

BEDFORD  LEVEL  (a.) ;  a  large  tract  of  low 
land  in  England,  condsting  of  about  400,000  acres. 
Peterborough  Fen,  which  is  that  part  of  the  Level 
running  into  Northamptonshire,  and  extending  be- 
tween Peterborough  and  Crowland,  contains  be- 
tween 6000  and  7000  acres.  One-seventh  part  of 
the  Level  is  situated  in  Huntingdonshire.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  forms  the 
northern  division  of  Cambriageshire,  consists  of 
this  marshy  ground.  The  south-east  part  of  Lin- 
colnshire,— usually  termed  Holland, — extending  to 
the  river  Witham  on  the  north,  is  a  fenny  district 
induded  in  the  Bedford  Level :  63,000  acres  are 
dtuated  in  Norfolk  and  30,000  in  Suffolk. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this 
part  of  the  country  was  formerly  dry  land,  at  a 
much  lower  level  than  the  present  surfiMse.  From 
the  convulsions  of  nature,  and  subsequently  owing 
to  embankments  improperly  made,  which  prevented 
the  waters  from  the  uplands  flowing  into  channels 
through  which  they  might  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea,  the  tract  was  at  length  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  morass,  where  the  waters,  stagnating  and 
becoming  putrid,  produced  miasma  destructive  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants;  while  this  extend ve 
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diftrict  became  imptmble  eren  to  bofttt,  in  come- 
quence  of  the  §9dge,  reed,  end  ilime  with  which  it 
wmt  covered. 

The  Roman  emperor,  Seveme,  who  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  wai  the  first  who  intenected  these  fens  with 
causeways.  One  of  these  was  twenty-four  miles 
long,  extending  from  Denver,  in  Norfolk,  to  Peter- 
borough. It  was  sixty  feet  broad,  composed  of  | 
gravel  three  feet  Jn  depth.  This  causeway  is  now 
covered  with  moor,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness. At  that  early  period  this  low  land,  though 
damp,  was  by  no  means  impassable ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  that,  up  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  waters  here  usually  flowed  in  natural  channels, 
and  had  not  devastated  the  surrounding  country. 

Dugdale  relates,  that  in  the  year  1236,  on  the 
morrow  after  Martinmas  Day,  and  for  the  space  of 
eight  days  more,  the  winds  were  so  boisterous  that 
the  sea  was  raised  much  higher  than  its  ususi  bounds, 
and  broke  in  at  Wisbeach  and  other  places  of  this 
district,  so  that  manv  people  and  cattle,  together 
with  numerous  small  cirnft,  were  destroyed;  and 
those  of  the  inhabitants  who  survived  were  re- 
duced to  great  distress.  About  seventeen  years 
after  the  disaster,  a  similar  accident  again  happened ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  odled  upon,  by  command 
of  the  king,  to  repair  the  banks.  This  compulsory 
work  was  performed  but  very  inefficiently,  for, 
within  a  few  years,  ike  sea-banlu  were  again  broken 
by  the  violence  of  the  tides. 

In  1436,  the  project  of  draining  these  fens  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  many  persons  of  wealth  and 
consideration  in  the  country.  Vast  funds  were  ex- 
pended in  making  ditches  and  banks  impregnable, 
as  it  was  supposed,  to  all  assaults  from  inundations ; 
but  the  next  winter  being  wet  and  windy,  the  river 
Ouse,  with  the  accession  of  its  tributary  brooks, 
swelled  into  a  mighty  torrent,  and  swept  away  all 
the  bulwarks  opposed  to  its  progress. 

In  the  year  1634,  William  Earl  of  Bedford 
(hence  the  name  Bedford  Level)  undertook  to 
drain  these  fens,  stipulating  to  receive,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expense  and  trouble  incurred, 
95,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  land :  £100,000  were 
expended  in  the  course  of  three  vears  in  this  en- 
deavour, and  the  work  was  partially  accomplished ; 
but  the  embankments  proved  defective,  and  the 
whole  was  again  allowed  to  lie  waste  untU  the  year 
1649,  when  the  Earl  once  more  attempted  the  task 
for  his  former  share  of  95,000  acres.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  then  laid  out  in  drain- 
ing, embanking,  See,  and  this  time  vrith  success,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  accomplishment  of  the  work, 
but  to  the  ruin  of  those  who  had  been  admitted 
shares,  since  the  sum  expended  was  much  more 
than  the  95,000  acres  were  worth.  A  regular 
system  for  continuing  the  draining  and  preserving 
the  land  already  recUimed,  was  now  established ; 
and,  in  1664,  a  companv  was  incorporated  for  its 
management :  this  consisted  of  one  governor,  six 
bailiffs,  and  twenty  conservators ;  and,  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  fens  are  managed  and  preserved  by 
this  corporation.  Numerous  cuts  have  been  made, 
intersecting  every  part ;  some  of  these  are  so  large 
and  deep  as  to  serve  for  navigable  canals.  In  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  the  Old  and  New  Bedford  rivers  are 
two  cuts  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other ; — 
these  are  both  navigable  for  upwards  of  twenty 
oiiles  from  Erith  to  Den  vers.  Various  expedients 
are  used  for  the  proper  draining  of  the  marshes : 
where  the  regular  and  common  means  have  fidled. 


windmills  have  been  erectad  whick  nim  Hhm  ««tar 
to  the  requisite  height  to  admit  of  tta  Wfag  em. 
veyed  to  receptades  suAcientJy  elevaftadl,  by  who 
it  may  be  carried  off  into  iu  proper  rhaamaU  Thn» 
numerous  windmills  give  a  strange  —pact  I*  *ki 
Isle  of  Ely,  where  the  towns  and  villages  «n  W  *. 
on  the  most  elevated  spots,  whick 
islands  rising  from  amidst  low  end 
Recourse  has  been  had  to  DioMirovi 
complete  and  secure  the  drainage  of  the  leas ;  m4 
a  vast  expense  has  been  incurred,  mseaeiumtt  mtA 

S eater  than  the  value  of  the  land  rt'c1aa—d  b 
untingdonshire,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  h«i 
century,  the  tax  raised  on  the  land  by  tW  mi» 
vators,  for  its  drainage  and  the  preserriin  «f  » 
embankments,  was  in  some  instaoeea  sa  gnft,  4irt 
the  farmers  preferred  forfeiting  their 
than  paying  so  exorbitantly  for  its 
In  the  present  dav,  the  art  of  ~  ' 
understood  than  when  first  this  st 
was  undertaken ;  but  even  now,  la 
the  farmer  is  still  liable  to  have  the  prodrntm  W  a* 
grounds  carried  awa^  by  sodden  iaaadario^.  TW 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Level  teudeia  ic  t>r  f» 
ceiver  of  the  waters  of  nine  eouvtica,  mmA  tk«^ 
fore  it  is  difficult  to  provide  a  soAdcttt  otfki  t* 
the  sea  by  which  the  descending  torrent  aay  ii4 
a  safe  egress.  The  great  error  coiiairtad  ■  tt» 
commencement  of  the  drainage  was  tke  ^ik«r 
numerous  small  cuts  instead  of  lvf«r  mmA  ^ar 
channels,  by  which,  with  the  same  iarliamaa  id 
descent,  the  water  would  safely  poar  isrta  tke  «n 
without  any  risk  of  overflowing  iu  haaiks ;  aoHv  a 
a  narrow  and  shallow  channel,  owing  to  tW  wmmSm 
force  exercised  by  the  lesser  body  off  water,  'fe* 
bottom  must  be  nnade  at  a  much  greater  * 
to  cause  the  free  flowing  of  the 
improvements  are  now,  however, 
made  in  the  drainage  and  embaakawat  af  tkas  ra- 
tensive  tract  of  limd,  and  the  error*  ml 
methods  are,  as  far  as  possible,  Wsag 

BEE  (a.)     In  addition  to  the  4mm 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  of  this  iatmitiag 
we  shall  here  introduce  soaM  practkal  akam 
on  the  management  of  bees  aa  aa  object  of  v^ 
economy. 

A  hive  generally  contaiat  aboat  ta»1j  m 
twenty-five  thousand  bees.  It  is  sMd  thaa  hAr* 
swarming  time,  there  ma^  be  apww^  ^ 
thousand  in  a  populous  hive,  the  droasr  — 
from  six  hundred  to  two  thoosaad.  The 
the  principal  bee  in  the  whole  co«Maaity«  tmd  m 
treated  with  great  attention  by  the  awiiss^  TV 
increase  of  the  hive  depends,  of 
upon  her.  Reaumur  states  that  the 
queea,  lays  in  spring  as  many  as  twelve 
cgga*  in  the  lapse  of  twenty-foar  ^yt,  or 
rate  of  five  hundred  each  day.  Boaaar's  «a 
is  somewhat  lower,  and  probably  acartr  tke 
when  he  reckons,  that,  prcvioas  to  the 
season,  she  may  lay  about  three  haadred 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
mates  are  only  applicaUe  to  hives  ia  a 
healthy  condition,  and  most  vary 
prolific  nature  of  the  queen.  The 
which  lays  the  whole  of  the  eggs  ta  a  hiw«>«  ^a^ 
consequently,  is  a  female;  the  droae*  are  tVa 
and  the  workers  are  undeveloped  feaalrs. 
queen  be  accidentally  killed,  or  intcot: 
moved  from  a  hive,  the  bees  sooa  hnao 
of  their  loss,  and  a  good  deal  of  ba«k  wmA  «onife 
sion  ensue.     This,  bowever  liaCs  hat  a  rii«rt  itava 
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fbrb^coiifieof  «n  hour  or  two  tbe  bees  set 
■bout  fv|Mriii^  tbeir  loss.  For  this  purpose,  they 
cbooM  t  lanra  of  their  own  diss,  about  two  or 
three  dan  oid,  pull  down  a  few  of  the  adjacent 
oeII%  nd  esUrge  the  selected  one ;  and  by  feeding 
this  km  with  food  exclusively  destined  for  the 
BoariiluDest  of  royal  larvae,  a  queen  is  in  due  time 
prodwed  The  common  workers  perform  the 
whole  liboor,  both  with  respect  to  constructing  the 
ooflib  aad  feeding  the  hirvse  or  young,  as  well  as 
eoUectio;  and  storing  up  their  precious  treasure. 

Tkoie  not  experienced  in  the  nature  of  bees, 
nay  be  ireatly  deceived  in  the  purchasing  of  hives 
f»  ftock.    It  can  only  be  by  a  minute  examination 
of  tk  iaterior  of  the  hive,  that  a  just  estimate  of 
it$  fsloe  may  be  sained;  this,  however,  is  attended 
witli  siach  diflBcnlty,  and  some  danger;  but  by  the 
oBtwird  appeaimnce  and  weight  of  the  hive  he  may 
p<r^li  srrive  at  nearlv  a  correct  conjecture.     The 
Mt  fcasoa  for  purdiaaing  is  either  in  February  or  at 
tW  twvming  season ;  in  February  it  has  survived 
the  rigour  of  winter,  and  the  purchaser  has  then  only 
to  attead  to  the  population  of  the  hive,  or  its  ap> 
parentage.    Let  the  purchaser  observe  with  at- 
tentioB  the  number  of  bees  which  enter  the  hive 
haded  with  the  firuits  of  their  industry ;  and  if 
SB  apparently  equal  number  departs  in  great  bustle 
sad  iorry,  he  may  then  conjecture  the  hive  to  be 
ia  good  health  and  well  populated ;  and  if  a  loud 
MMnng  noise  is  heard  vrithin  the  hive,  it  is  a  cer- 
tiio  lign  of  its   strength  and  prosperity.     The 
veifbt  of  a  hive  in  February  should  never  be  un- 
der iftces  pounds,  nor  in  autumn  under  thirty ; 
sad  eare  ihonld  be  taken  that  the  hive  is  new,  for 
in  old  hives  a  quantity  of  forina  or  bee-head  ac- 
coaulates,  which  adds  considerably  to  its  weight ; 
the  porehaeer  should  also  reject  a  hive  when  he 
ohtores  its  straw  decayed  and  rotten,  the  ligaments 
lesae,  snd  frequent  blotches  over  it,  for  it  will  cost 
htm  ineesamt  trouble  and  vexation  to  keep  it  in  a 
ufieieot  state  of  preservation,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  health  of  his  bees. 

The  apiary,  or  place  where  the  bee-hives  are 
^seed,  should  in  very  warm  situations  be  made  to 
Mcr  the  east,  and  in  colder  districts  the  south-east. 
It  ihoold  be  well  protected  from  high  winds,  which 
>ot  only  prevent  tJie  bees  from  leaving  the  hive  in 
vest  oif  honey,  but  they  also  surprise  them  in  the 
icida,  and  often  kill  them  b^  dashing  them  against 
fte  trees  and  rocks  or  into  nvers.     The  hives  in  an 

a  should  always  be  placed  in  a  right  line ;  but 
the  number  of  the  hives  be  great,  and  the  si- 
iMitioQ  not  capadoos  enough  to  admit  of  tbeir  being 
fktei  longitudinally,  it  is  more  advisable  to  place 
ths«  over  one  another  on  shelves  than  in  double 
Ms  on  the  ground.  A  bee,  on  leaving  the  hive, 
fncrally  forma  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  with 
the  herison;    the  elevation  of  the  hive  should 


vmfore  be  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
•iiv  to  protect  it  from  humidity.  The  greater 
ftt  elevation  of  the  hive,  the  longer  is  the  flight 
<^the  swarm ;  and  when  they  are  at  a  certain 
liiitof  elevation,  the  swarms  are  lost  for  ever  to 
^hftimietor.  If  the  hives  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
iMns  row,  the  binder  ones  should  alternate  with, 
•ihs  placed  at  such  at  distance  from,  the  front 
<*<Mhal  when  the  bees  take  their  flight  no  ob- 
MMiiB  k  oflTered  to  their  ascent.  Huish  recom- 
9m^  I^Miiig  every  hive  upon  a  single  pedestal, 
^tttvD  or  three  feet  distance  from  each  other. 
Bjf  flik Beans,  when  any  thing  happens  to  one  hive, 
w  Mien  are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  than  when 


placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  bee-honte ;  and  the  hive  may 
be  chained  down  and  locked.  It  is  usual  to  have 
three  or  four  legs  or  supports  to  the  bee-boards ; 
but  those  who  have  tried  one  will  never  resort  to 
more,  as  one  is  a  much  better  protection  from  ver- 
min and  insects.  The  space  in  front  of  the  apiary 
should  be  kept  clear  of  high  plants  for  two  or  three 
yards. 

The  variety  of  bees  employed  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence.  To  the  common  observer  all 
working  bees,  as  to  external  appearance,  are  nearlv 
the  same;  but  to  those  who  examine  them  with 
attention,  the  diflference  in  size  is  very  distinguish- 
able ;  and  they  are,  in  their  vicious  and  gentle,  in- 
dolent and  active  natures,  essentially  different.  Of 
the  stock  which  Howison  had  in  1810,  it  required 
250  to  weigh  an  ounce ;  but  they  were  so  vicious 
and  lazy  that  he  changed  it  for  a  smaller  variety, 
which  possessed  much  better  dispositions,  and  of 
which  it  required  296,  on  an  average,  to  weigh  an 
ounce.  Whether  size  and  disposition  are  invariably 
connected,  is  not  determined. 

The  best  material  and  form  for  hives  is  a  straw 
thimble  or  flower-pot  placed  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion. Hives  made  of  straw,  as  now  in  use,  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  made  of  wood  and 
other  materials,  from  the  effectual  defence  they 
afford  against  the  extremes  of  heat  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter. 

The  size  of  hives  should  correspond  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  that  of  the  swarms.  This  has  not 
had  that  attention  paid  to  it  which  the  subject  de- 
mands, as  much  of  the  success  in  the  management 
of  the  bees  depends  on  that  circumstance.  From 
blind  instinct  bees  endeavour  to  fill  with  combs 
whatever  hive  they  are  put  into,  before  they  begin 
to  gather  honey.  Owing  to  this,  when  the  hive  is 
too  large  for  its  inhabitants,  the  time  for  collecting 
their  winter  store  is  spent  in  unprofitable  labour ; 
and  starvation  is  the  consequence.  This  evil  also 
extends  to  occasioning  late  swarming  the  next  sum- 
mer ;  it  being  long  before  the  hive  becomes  so  filled 
with  young  htt»  as  to  produce  a  necessity  for  emi- 
gration, from  which  cause  the  season  is  too  far  ad- 
vanced  for  the  young  colonies  to  procure  a  winter 
stock.  A  full-sized  straw  hive  will  hold  three 
pecks ;  a  small-sized  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pecks. 

The  Polish  hive  appears  to  be  the  second  in 
merit  to  that  described,  and  perhaps  it  may  deserve 
the  preference,  if  the  mode  of  using  it  were  gene- 
rally known.  It  is  simply  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of 
a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  nine 
feet  long.  It  is  scooped  out  (boring  in  this  country 
would  l^  better)  for  about  six  feet  from  one  end, 
so  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder  of  that  length,  and 
of  six  or  eig^t  inches  ^ameter  within.  Part  of 
the  circumference  of  this  cylinder  is  cut  out  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  about  four  inches 
wide,  and  a  slip  of  wood  is  made  to  fit  the  opening. 
On  the  sides  of  this  slip  or  segment  notches  are 
made  every  two  or  three  inches,  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  a  single  bee  to  pass.  This  slip  may  be 
furnished  with  hinges,  and  with  a  lock  and  key ; 
but  in  Poland  it  is  merely  fastened  in  by  a  wedge. 
All  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  hive  is  a  cover 
at  top  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  and  then  it  requires 
only  to  be  placed  upright  like  a  strong  post  in 
the  garden,  so  as  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cylinder 
may  be  not  nearer  the  ground  than  two  feet,  and 
the  opening  slip  look  to  the  south.  When  a  swarm 
is  to  be  put  in,  the  tree,  with  the  door  or  sb'p 
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opened,  it  placed  oUiqiiely  over  it ;  when  the  bees 
enter  the  door  is  closed,  and  the  holes  stopped  with 
day  till  the  hire  is  planted  or  placed  upright. 
When  honey  b  wanted,  the  door  is  opened  during 
the  finest  part  of  a  warm  day,  when  most  of  the 
bees  are  out ;  its  entire  state  is  seen  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  operator,  with  a  segar  b  his  mouth, 
or  with  a  lighted  rag,  to  keep  off  Uie  bees  from  his 
hands,  cuts  out  with  a  crooked  knife  as  much  comb 
as  he  thinks  fit»  In  this  way  fresh  honey  is  ob* 
taioed  during  the  suouner,  the  bees  are  never 
cramped  for  room,  nor  does  it  become  necessary  to 
kill  them.  The  old  comb,  howeyer,  is  anniMlly 
cut  out,  to  prevent  or  leisen  the  tendency  to 
swarming,  which,  notwithstanding  this  and  the  sixe 
of  their  dwelling,  they  generaUy  do  once  a  year ; 
for  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  to  be  dumged. 
Though  it  be  a  het  that  asmall  swarm  of  bees  will 
not  do  well  in  a  large  hive ;  yet,  if  the  hiveextend 
in  length  and  not  in  breadth,  it  is  admitted  ooth  by 
Huber  and  Huish  that  they  will  thrive  in  it.  *'U 
too  great  a  diameter,**  says  Huber,  '*be  not  given 
to  the  abode  of  the  bee,  it  ma^  without  danger  be 
increased  in  the  elevation ;  their  success  in  the  hol- 
low trees,  their  natural  domidle,  incontestably 
proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion." 

The  feeding  of  bees  is  generally  deferred  till 
winter  or  spring ;  but  this  is  a  most  erroneous  prac- 
tice. Hives  should  be  examined  in  the  course  of 
the  month  of  September,  or  about  the  time  of 
killing  the  drones;  and  if  a  large  hive  does  not 
weigh  thirty  pounds,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow 
it  half  a  pound  of  honey,  or  the  same  quantity  of 
soft  sugar  made  into  syrup,  for  every  pound  that  it  is 
defident  of  that  wdght ;  and  in  lime  proportion  to 
smaller  hives.  This  work  roust  not  be  delayed, 
that  time  may  be  given  for  the  bees  to  make  the 
deposit  in  their  empty  cells  before  they  are  rendered 
torpid  by  the  cold.  Sugir  simply  dissolved  in 
water  (which  is  a  common  practice),  and  sugar 
boiled  with  water  into  a  syrup,  form  compounds 
^erj  differently  suited  for  the  winter  store  of  bees. 
When  the  former  is  wanted  for  their  immediate 
nourishment,  as  in  sprinp^,  it  will  answer  equally  as 
a  syrup ;  but  if  to  be  laid  up  as  store,  the  heat  of 
the  hive  quickly  evaporating  the  water,  leaves  the 
sugar  in  dry  crystals,  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
trunks  of  the  bees.  Hives  may  be  killed  with  hun- 
ger while  some  pounds'  weight  of  sugar  remain  in 
this  state  in  their  cells.  The  boiling  of  sugar  into 
syrup  forms  a  closer  combination  with  the  water, 
by  which  it  is  prevented  from  flying  off,  and  a  con- 
sistence resembling  that  of  hooey  retained.  Howi- 
son  had  frequent  experience  of  hives,  not  contain- 
ing  a  pound  of  honey,  preserved  in  perfect  health 
through  the  winter  with  sugar  so  prepared,  when 
given  in  proper  time  and  in  suflftdent  quantity. 
The  quantity  of  food  which  ought  to  be  given  to 
a  hive  may  be  calculated  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pounds  a  month ;  but  if  the  weather  be  very  cold, 
a  less  quantity  will  suffice.  When  a  hive  is  fed  in 
the  spring,  it  should  always  be  after  sunset,  when 
the  bees  have  returned  from  the  fields ;  otherwise 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  may  ensue  from 
the  robberies  committed  by  the  bees  of  other  hives. 
If  they  are  fed  in  the  morning,  it  must  be  before 
sunrise,  and  the  entrance  instantly  stopped  to  keep 
out  depredators ;  for  as  the  bees  leave  the  hive  on 
the  very  first  appearance  of  day.]igbt,  a  later  period 
would  prevent  the  return  of  all  those  who  had  ltd 
the  hive  previous  to  the  entrance  being  secured. 
The  following  receipt  lor  bees  is  recommended  as 


benffidal  aad  ewwimniral,  To  two  qm 
ale  put  one  pound  ol  noist  sagar;  boil 
the  sugar  is  wholly  disaolved,  eardUDj 
it;  when  it  is  cold,  it  wHl  be  fbuad  of  1 
tency  of  hodby,  and  it  may  be  givta  to  tkm  Vm 
the  following  manner:  If  the  bees  m  is  9hm  | 
cottage  hive,  an  eek  of  the  smm  diasMtar  m 
hive  must  be  provided,  and  from  three  to  (smr  fc 
in  height.  When  the  sun  is  set.  aod  «W  bono 
retired,  let  the  hive  be  geMly  rakad,  aod  tW 
placed  on  the  stool ;  thai,  haviaf  filM  as 
with  the  food,  plaee  it  on  the  eek,  aod  pm 
the  hive.  To  prevent  the  bees  bring  4rmmmad  in 
the  liquid,  it  b  neecsaary  to  plaee  som*  atiow  oouv 
the  plate,  and  over  the  straws  a  picee  of  ^np^* 
dther  thickly  perforated  or  cut  into  wkdkm  i  tima 
nicks,  however,  must  not  run  parallel  mitk  A» 
straws,  but  either  acroes  or  dJagooally ;  tko  ooOraoav 
must  then  be  dosed,  and  the  plate  umbii^  ob  tW 
following  morning,  and  the  whole  of  tkelifnoi  wSk 
be  transferred  into  the  eombs. 

To  wooden  protect  hives  from  the  coU.  (Wyao 
covered  with  straw  or  rushes,  about  tW  smI  of  fts^ 
tember,  or  later,  according  to  the  cliaMio  tmd  m^ 
son.  This  is  an  essential  budoeas,  as  woll  cofvomi 
hives  always  prosper  better  the  liDDowiog  ooaaoolftaB 
such  as  have  not  been  covered.  In  October.  tWafi»> 
ture  at  which  the  bees  issue  should  goocfoBy  bo  ■» 
rowed,  so  as  only  ooe  bee  nay  pass  at  a  1 
deed,  as  a  very  small  portion  of  air  is  ace 
bees  in  their  torpid  state,  it  were  better,  < 
vere  frosts,  to  be  entirdy  shut  up,  as 
them  are  often  lost  from  being  enticed  to  ■■«  «fta 
hive  bv  the  sunshine  of  a  winter  day.  It  vuL  ko^ 
ever,  be  proper  at  timos  to  remove,  by  «  < 
wire,  or  similar  instniment,  the  dead  beco  aori  < 
filth  which  the  livii^  at  this  i 
perform  of  themsdves.    To  hivca»  wh 

honev  was  sulBdent  for  thdr  matatcoaL,^ 

to  which  a  proper  quantity  of  sugar  had  booB| 


for  that  purpose,  no  further  attentioo  will  be  »■■». 
sary  until  the  breeding  seasoo  arrivca.  Th^  im 
warm  dtuations,  genersUy  takes  plac*  obamt  ^m 
beginning  of  May ;  and  in  eoU,  abaot  i 
aflter.  The  young  bees,  for  a  short  tisa  ^ 
to  thdr  leaving  their  cells,  and  soase  aftcr« 
being  fed  with  the  same  regularity  that  j 
are  by  their  parents;  and  if  the  store  m  the  I 
exhausted,  snd  the  weather  sack  as  not  ta  arf 
the  working  bees  going  abroad  to  eeOrcc  I 
suAdent  quantity  for  themselvca  and  thdr 
the  powerful  prtndple  of  affcctioo  fiv  thctr 
compeb  them  to  part  with  what  is  oat  eMa_ 
thdr  support,  at  the  expense  of  their  awm 
To  prevent  such  aeddents,  it  is  advoaMc,  9 
the  breeding  season  it  rain  for  two  mtecttmm 
to  feed  dl  Uie  bees  indiseriaunotely,  sail  «« 
difficult  to  ascertain  those  only  who  i 
The  swarming  of  bees  geosiaBy  c 
June,  in  some  seasons  etflier,  aad  la  «ald  o^^ 
mates  or  seasons  later.  The  first  swHafa«  is  «a 
long  preceded  by  the  appcaraoee  of  < 


hanging  out  of  working  beca,  that  if  the  tamo  ^f 
'  i  hive  is  not  ubsimd,  k  aoiC   %^ 


their  leadng  the 

owing  to  want  of  care.     The  signs  of  the 
are,  however,  more  equivocal,  tbe  meal 
being  that  of  the  queen,  a  day  or  twobsfcre 
ing,  at  intervals  of  a  few  ninotca,  grnai 
sound  a  good  ded  retembUng  that  of  a^erkfesC 
frequently  happens  that  the 
old  hive,  and  return  again  o 
dways  owiqg  to  the  quaea  not  hanag 
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thia,ir  ftm  htfing  dropped  on  the  ground,  being 
too  ;Mi|to  fly  to  a  diiUnce.  GooseWry,  ciurant, 
or  otkr  Wv  boshes,  should  be  planted  at  a  short 
diftMW  froo  the  hires,  for  the  bees  to  swarm  upon, 
othenrisf  tWy  sre  apt  to  fly  away.  When  a  hive 
jriddi  men  tkia  two  swarms,  these  should  uni- 
fcmdf  h  jmatA  to  others  that  are  weak,  as  from 
thehiCBaiof  tbeseaaon,  and  deficiency  in  number, 
they  viB  stherwise  pmsh.  This  junction  is  easilv 
hrmi,  Vf  m?ertiiig  at  night  the  hiye  in  which 
they  Iff ,  and  pkdng'  otct  it  the  one  you  intend 
thcsi  t»  ester.  They  soon  ascend,  and  apparently 
with  ao  opposition  from  the  fidrmer  possessors. 
ShooU  the  weather,  for  tome  days  after  swarming, 
hi  BiAroanble  for  the  bees  going  out,  they  must  be 
&i  ^Ak  tMtt  vntfl  it  dears  up,  oUierwise  the  young 
fwiro  wiD  ran  a  great  risk  of  dyipg. 

Tie  honey  nay  be  Uken  from  hives  of  the  com- 
as eoeitnictioD  by  three  modes,  partial  deprira- 
ties,  totsl  depriTatiofl,  and  suffocation. 

Pvtiil  deration  is  performed  about  the  begin- 

Mfrf  September.   Having  ascertained  the  weight 

of  te  y?e,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of 

hoHyBonh  wUdi  is  to  be  extracted,  begin  the  ope- 

ntioB  ss  soon  as  evening  sets  in,  by  inverting 

the  Ml  hive,  and  placing  an  empty  one  over  it; 

fvtiesisr  csre  must  be  taken  that  the  two  hives 

v«  sf  the  ssme  diameter,  for  if  they  differ  in  their 

fioMBiioos  it  will  not  be  possible  to  effect  the 

'nrisf  of  the  bees.     The  hives  being  placed  in 

aeh  otter,  a  sheet  or  large  tablensloth  must  be  tied 

iMBd  them  at  their  point  of  junction,  in  order  to 

Fefcst  the  bees  from  molesting  the  operator.    The 

Mns  hetog  thus  arranged,  beat  the  sides  gently 

vith  a  itidE  or  the  hand,  but  particular  caution 

■art  he  used  to  beat  it  on  those  parts  to  which 

thtcortssre  attadied,  and  which  will  be  found 

pnOd  with  the  entrance  of  the  hive.     The  ascent 

d  the  bees  into  the  upper  hive  will  be  known  by 

f  lead  haouniog  noise,  indicative  of  the  pleasure 

ttfafagsn  asylum  from  their  enemy;  in  a  few 

■nates  the  whole  community  will  have  ascended, 

ttdthc  hive  with  the  bees  in  it  may  be  placed  upon 

the  pedeitsl  from  which  the  full  hive  was  removed. 

Ththife  from  whidi  the  bees  have  been  driven 

mai  fkn  be  tdken  into  the  house,  and  the  opera- 

tiiasf  cuttmg  oat  the  honeycomb  commenced. 

Bni^  extracted  the  requis^e  quantity  of  comb, 

to  0MM>rtunity  most  be  embraced  of  inspecting 

■Cm,  and  of  deaning  it  from  any  noxious  mat- 

Ir    ii  cutting  the  combs,  however,  particular  at- 

^te  should  be  paid  not  to  cut  into  two  or  three 

Miii  it  once,  but  having  commenced  the  cutting 

^•K,  to  pursoe  it  to  the  top  of  the  hive ;  and 

M><wliqn  b  necessary  for  two  reasons.     If  you 

■1^  fts  catting  of  two  or  three  combs  at  one 

Ali^  were  you  to  extract  the  whole  of  them,  you 

yii  perittps  take  too  much;  and  secondly,  to 

^^Jfn  the  middle  of  a  comb  would  be  attended 

*vnvy  pemidoas  consequences,  as  the  noney 

^MHirop  from  the  cells  which  have  been  cut  in 

^»d  then  the  bees,  on  bdng  returned  to  thdr 

Jjtllfe,  might  be  drowned  in  their  own  sweets. 

JJMjes  also,  in  thdr  return  to  their  natural 

f*y^  Whig  still  under  the  impression  of  fear, 

«W  «ot  ghre  so  much  attention  to  the  honey 

I  from  the  divided  cells ;  and  as  it  would 

d,  and  from  that  on  the  ground,  the 

:  to  the  other  hives  would  immedi- 

the   wasted  treasure,  and  a  general 

^•Ae  deprivated  hive  might  be  dreaded. 

The«prifiim  of  the  honeycomb  bdng  effected, 


the  hive  may  be  returned  to  its  former  pontion, 
and  reversing  the  hive  which  contains  the  bees, 
and  pladng  the  deprivated  hive  over  it,  they  may 
be  left  in  that  situation  till  the  morning,  when  the 
bees  will  be  found  to  hare  taken  possession  of  their 
native  hive,  and,  if  the  season  proves  fine,  may  re- 
plenish what  they  have  lost. 

Total  deprivation  is  effected  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  earlier  in  the  season,  immediately  after 
the  first  swarm;  and  the  bees,  ilfstead  of  being 
returned  to  a  remnant  of  honey  in  their  old  hive, 
remain  in  the  new  empty  one:  which  they  will 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  fiU  with  comb.  Uy  this 
mode,  it  is  to  be  observed,  very  little  honey  is  ob- 
tained, the  bees  in  June  and  July  bdng  occupied 
chiefly  in  breeding,  and  one,  if  not  two,  swarms 
are  lost. 

Suffocation  is  performed  when  the  season  of 
flowers  begins  to  decline,  and  generally  in  October. 
The  smoke  of  paper,  or  linen  rag  soaked  or  smeared 
with  melted  sulphur,  is  introduced  to  the  hive  by 
pladng  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  where  a  few 
shreds  of  these  artides  are  undergoing  a  smother- 
ing combustion ;  or  the  full  hive  may  be  placed  on 
an  empty  one,  inverted  as  in  partial  deprivation, 
and  the  sulphureous  smoke  introduced  by  a  fumi- 
gating bellows,  lie  The  bees  will  fall  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  hive  in  a  few  minutes,  when 
they  may  be  removed  and  buried,  to  prevent  resus- 
dtation.  Such  a  death  seems  one  of  the  eaaest, 
both  to  the  insects  themselves,  and  to  human  feel- 
ings. Many  plans  have  been  devised  for  obtaining 
the  honey  without  the  destruction  of  the  bees,  the 
most  successful  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  Mr 
Nutt  of  Lincolnshire,  which  consists  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  hive  and  regulation  of  its  tempera- 
ture. 

In  Ru8$ia,  the  management  of  bees  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  husbandry.  It  is  there  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  and  affords  the  prindpal  means 
of  subsistence  to  some  of  the  nations  or  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  vast  Russian  territory.  The  Bashkirs, 
and  some  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  west 
of  the  southern  Ural,  are  those  who  devote  them- 
selves the  most  exdusively  to  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness, which  seems  to  be  carried  on  with  the  great- 
est vigour  in  the  governments  of  Kaxan  and  Oufa. 
There  are  individuals  among  the  Bashkirs  who, 
beudes  their  bee-gardens,  possess  hundreds,  and 
sometimes  thousands,  of  wild-bee  hives  in  the 
forests.  It  is  only  necessary  to  describe  the  pro- 
cess in  use  among  the  Bashkirs,  as  it  is  the  same 
which  is  followed  by  the  other  tribes  that  apply 
themselves  to  this  useful  pursuit.  It  is  most  usual 
to  prepare  in  the  forests  for  the  bees  a  very  pecu- 
liar description  of  hives,  which  the  bees  spontane- 
ously enter,  and  there  deposit  their  honey.  "When 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Bashkirs  to  prepare  recep- 
tacles for  the  bees,  they  repdr  to  the  forest,  and 
select  the  straightest  and  strongest  trees  which 
they  can  find,  always  preferring  the  hardest  kinds 
of  timber.  On  these,  at  the  height  of  twenty-four 
or  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  they  construct  the 
bee-house  by  hollowing  out  a  large  smooth  avity 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a  tool  resembling  a 
chisel.  When  the  work  is  completed,  the  aper- 
ture is  dosed  with  a  board,  in  which  are  several 
holes  large  enough  to  afford  the  bees  free  ingress 
and  egress.  The  manner  in  which  the  Bashkirs 
execute  this  rather  difficult  work,  and  the  agility 
with  which  they  ascend  the  loftiest  and  smoothest 
trees,  affords  a  fine  dispby  of  dexterity  and  skiU. 
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A  rope  and  a  sharp  batdiet  it  aU  that  they  require 
to  astitt  their  aacent.  The  workman  placet  him- 
telf  a^aintt  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  around  which 
and  hit  own  hody  he  fattent  a  rope.  He  then  with 
hit  hatchet  cutt  a  notch  in  the  trunk  at  a  certain 
height,  and  tetting  hit  feet  againtt  the  tree,  tpringt 
to  that  height  by  the  help  of  the  rope.  He  tup> 
portt  himtelf  by  the  rope,  retting  hit  feet  in  the 
notch  until  he  hat  cot  another,  to  which  he  atcendt 
in  the  tame  manner ;  and  thit  it  continued  until  he 
reachet  the  detired  point.  At  he  it  to  make  tome 
ttay  there,  he  notchet  in  the  tree  a  more  conven- 
ient ttand  for  hit  feet  than  wat  before  neeettary : 
retting  hit  feet  in  thb,  and  tupporting  Uie  weight 
of  hit  body  by  the  rope,  he  then  commencet  hit 
work,  the  toolt  required  for  which  he  hat  taken 
up  in  hit  girdle.  It  it  alwayt  contidered  neeettary 
to  cut  away  the  branchet  below  the  hive,  in  order 
to  render  the  accett  more  difflcult  to  the  bears, 
which  ttiU  ezitt  in  contiderable  numbers  in  the 
Ural,  and  which  are  by  far  the  most  dangerout 
enemiet  known  to  the  bee  cultivator.  Some  of 
the  roeaturet  adopted  to  tecure  the  hivet  from  the 
depredatioot  of  thete  animalt  are  very  cnriout. 
The  mott  eommon  contrivance  it  to  intert  a  num« 
her  of  knivet  or  iron  tpiket  bent  upwardt  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  bear,  by  the  exerdte  of 
great  caution  and  tagadty,  it  generally  able  to 
clamber  up  a  tree  thut  defended  without  mudi 
difficulty;  but  in  tliding  down  again  he  aeldom 
etcapet  with  hit  life,  or  at  leatt  vrithout  being 
detperately  wounded,  being  caught  by  the  hookt 
and  lacerated  by  the  knives  in  the  descent.  Some 
old  and  experienced  bears,  who  have  learned  what 
to  expect  from  thete  inttrumentt,  have  been  known 
to  looeen  or  break  them  with  their  pawt  as  they 
Mrent  up.  Another  method,  which  it  contidered 
more  certain  than  the  former  in  its  effects,  it  to 
tutpend  a  thick  and  heavy  block  of  wood  before 
the  aperture  of  the  hive.  This  block  the  bear 
flings  from  him  repeatedly  with  increating  fury; 
but  as  often  as  he  does  so,  the  block,  of  course, 
returns  and  hitt  him  violent  blowt  upon  the  head. 
Irritated  to  the  utmott,  the  animal  increatet  the 
violence  of  hit  effortt,  and  at  latt,  exhautted  by 
hit  rage  and  exertiont,  and  partly  ttunned  by  the 
blowt,  frdlt  upon  the  tpiket  that  are  planted  on 
the  ground  to  receive  him.  But  a  more  ingeniout 
contrivance  than  either  of  thete  it  to  CiSce  the 
bear  in  a  trap  of  very  timple  construction.  It  is 
not  unlike  a  large  scale,  such  as  we  sometimes  see 
in  wholesale  thopt;  contitting  of  a  board  with 
ropet  at  each  comer  united  at  the  top.  It  it  then 
fattened  to  a  branch  above  the  hive  in  toch  a  man- 
ner that  if  left  tutpended  perpendicularly,  the  board 
would  be  at  tome  distance  from  the  trunk.  But 
when  the  rope  is  properly  fastened  to  the  branch, 
the  board  is  drawn  from  the  perpendicular,  and  at- 
tached slightly  to  the  trunk  on  a  level  with  the 
door  of  the  hive,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fatten- 
ing remaint  the  only  obttade  to  prevent  the  bear 
frt>m  obtaining  accett  to  the  hive.  When  the  bear 
atcendt  and  findt  a  teat  which  teemt  to  admirably 
adapted  to  hit  convenience,  he  gett  upon  it,  an^ 
toon  commencet  tugging  to  remove  the  only  ob- 
ttade between  him  and  hb  detired  prey ;  but  at 
thit  obttacle  it  the  fattening  of  the  board  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  the  animal  no  tooner  tucceedt  in 
hb  object  than  hit  teat  twingt  off  with  him  to  itt 
perpendicular.  He  thut  remaint  tutpended  in  the 
air,  in  a  tuffidently  mortifying  tituation,  until  tome 
one  arrives  to  shoot  him :  but  somflttmes  he  throws 


himself  ofi;aadb  them  tepaWd  i^m  Oe  fmmi 
stakes  which  are  pboted  roond  tW  trm. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  eoopare  this  bHM  rf 
dealing  with  bees  at  the  eatter*  cxtmitf  d  £■• 
rope,  with  the  process  whidi  b  paisw*  M  »• 
opposite  extremity  of  the  sane  eonummt. 

In  Portugal^  when  it  b  intended  to  Ctna  t  etl^t 
of  beet,  a  tpot  of  ground  b  chotcs  eipowrf  to  t}> 
touth,  or  touth-eaat,  well  sheltered  frM  tW  aw^ 
em  bbttt,  and  turrounded  with  thrmha  aad  levn 
the  more  of  rosemary  there  b  amoaf  tWat  tht  bv 
ter.     In  sdecting  a  situatiosu  the  mtrfiftta  d  iftt 
neighbouring  grtmadt  b  a  point  of  eoMa4Biatt«i«« 
beet  are  aud  to  range  as  far  as  a  Icagwe  frsm  iW 
hives  in  quest  of  food.     The  sitoadoM  \im$  ^^ 
sen,  lanes  five  or  six  feet  wide  are  cvi  tkreagfc  tti 
shrubby  thickets.     The  fcaecs  of  theaa  ba»  m 
of  about  the  same  height,  aad  art  fartd  ■» 
small  recettet  or  niches  for  the  recrpciea  «f  tk 
hives.     The  hive,  whid  b  formed  ol  the  iW  tf 
the  cork*.tree,  is  usually  of  a  cyliadrica]  akaft,  thi« 
twenty-seven  indies  high  by  fonrteca  in  ^mmmtt 
This  b  covered  with  an  inverted  earthtia— »  fM. 
the  edge  of  which  projects  over  the  cyliadcr  iht  t 
cornice.     The  whole  b  fastened  with  mmtdm  p«L 
and  the  joints  are  stopped  with  peat.     Is  ths  fcasi 
of  the  cylinder,  at  the  height  of  ahosrt  cifht  b^i^ 
b  a  smab  aperture,  at  which  the  beet  go  >a  «d«a 
The  interior  b  divided  into  three 
parated  by  cross  sticks.    Here  the 
combs  and  cells,  and  deposit  their  hooey. 
the  bees  swarm,  which  b  usually  io  Maj  er  i«a. 
the  hives  are  placed  to  receive  thcs  wtee  ihi* 
alight     If  they  descend  oo  a  tree  thc^  art  Asfeas 
off.     The  person  who  does  thb  sosctiaMa  4dmk 
hb  hct  with  a  wire  mask  aad  hb   haadi  wi* 
gloves ;  but  in  general  thb  precaatioo  b  aat  i^ 
sidered  necessary,  as  it  b  kaowa  that  hass  asvf 
sting  when  mudi  irritated.     Soowtiacs  the  hM 
are  so  wild  that  theyfly  away  whca  it  b  aWmyMl 
to  collect  them.     When  this  happeos,  they  aae 
ttill  be  recovered.    A  sheet  ia,  dariag  the  aifK 
spread  out  upon  the  groond  aear  the  twasBL   Tht* 
alight  on  thb,  when  a  hive  with  the  otmaa 
dosed  it  placed  upon  theoi,  and  the  whale  b  ift« 
carried  hooie  in  the  theet.     Whea  the  taae  rniw 
for  collecting  the  hooey,  the  honaea  it  wadp 
performed  during  the  beat  of  the  day, 
of  the  beet  are  ahaent*   The  opeiater. 
and  handt  are  guarded  in  the 
tioned,  b  attended  by  a  persoo  with  a 
dith,  containing  a  coal  fire,  arUch  b  < 
damp  peat,  to  n»ke  the  greater  tmtkm.     Tim 
tmoke  b  introduced  into  the  hive  from  the  taf  tf 
the  cylinder,  when  the  heca  which  hap^M  ta  It 
there  dther  fly  away  or  rcarihia  atafsietf  i 
bottom.     ThehivebtheatakeatopitHshy 
ing  out  the  pegs,  and  the  comb  b  col  o^  i 
a  smdl  portion  which  b  left  to  iadaee  the 
adopt  It  as  the  nodeus  of  a  new 
work  has  been  perfonoed,  the  hive  b  pat 
again,  and  replaced  in  ita  fiaroMr  lilaarioo,      Yta 
apiarian  often  vititt  the  groaad  to  rcyoai 
acddent  that  may  have  happened      B»  it 
ful  not  to  destroy  any  saokct  wltdi  ohq 
quent  the  place,  at  they  never  mslret  tte 
but  dettroy  the  toads  and  liaaids  witck  aM  a* 
noxious  to  them.     Whea  a  hive  b  4 
is  taken  asunder  and  faaagated,  tod 
bees  forsake  it  and  seek  shelter  ia  so 
hive  whidi  has  been  previooaly 
Thb  opcratioo  b 
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b  (k  9fnag,  wlMn  the  ilowen  begin  to  open, 
ind  iSmt  if  plenty  before  tbem.  As  tBe  bees,  in 
retnnuBS  from  tbeir  excursions,  are  beavily  bur- 
deoed  asd  btigued,  great  care  is  taken  that  there 
ihtll  bi  Dotbiiig  near  the  hives  to  obstruct  their 
deseeit,  which  is  not  in  a  perpendicular  but  an 
obliqae  direction. 

la  Grcfee,  hives  are  made  of  willow  or  osiers, 

fittlcied  like  our  common  dust  baskets,  wide  at  the 

tof$,  lad  oarroir  at  the  bottom,  or  plastered  with 

dftj  or  loun  within  and  without     They  are  set 

the  wide  eod  upwards.     The  tops,  being  covered 

with  broad  dat  sticks,  are  also  covered  with  clay 

at  the  top;  and,  to  secure  them  from  the  weather, 

thcjr  CO? er  tbem  with  a  tuft  of  straw,  as  we  do. 

iioir  each  of  these  sticks  the  bees  fasten  their 

cDoha,  10  that  a  comb  may  be  taken  out  whole, 

withoot  the  least  bruising,  and  with  the  greatest 

earn  iio^giosble.     To  increase  them,  in  spring  time, 

that  ii,  ia  Mardi  or  April  until  the  beginning  of 

May,  they  divide  them,  just  separating  the  sticks, 

00  whieb  the  combs  and  bees  are  fastened,  from 

OBC  aootb^  with  a  knife ;  so  taking  out  the  first 

coflb  aid  bees  together  on  each  side,  they  put 

them  kto  aoother  basket  in  the  same  order  as  they 

wcrt  taken  out,  until  they  have  equally  divided 

tbcoL    After  this,  when  they  were   both  again 

Moonmodsted  with  sticks  and  plaster,  they  set 

la  tbe  Dew  basket  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and 

the  old  oae  in  some  new  place.     And  all  this  they 

ioitttke  middle  of  the  day,  at  such  a  time  as  the 

greatest  part  of  the  bees  are  abroad,  who,  at  their 

Mni&g  hone,  without  much  difficulty,  by  this 

aMof  dinde  themselves  equally.      This  device 

hbdert  them  from  swarming  and  flying  away.     In 

Asfuat  they  take  out  their  honey,  which  they  do 

>B  tbe  daytime  also,  while  they  are  abroad ;  the 

bea  bemg  thereby,  they  say,  disturbed  least ;  at 

viicb  time  they  taite  out  the  combs  laden  with 

^■ey  u  before,  that  is,  beginning  at  each  outside, 

lad  ao  taking  away  until  they  have  left  out  such  a 

fBstity  of  combs  in  the  middle  as  they  judge  will 

6c  Mffioent  to  maintain  the  bees  in  winter ;  sweep- 

b|  tboie  bees  that  are  on  the  combs  they  take  out 

^  the  basket  again,  and  again  covering  it  with 

lev  rticks  and  plaster.     It  has  been  doubted  whe- 

^.  in  Englaad,  the  like  quantity  of  honey  may 

K  takea  without  endangering  a  scarcity  in  winter, 

the  bees  probably  not  collecting  so  much.      Let 

Im,  therefore,  be  taken  away.    By  these  means, 

ikv  been  said,  the  great  increase  and  multiplying 

(ftbeitock  would  soon  equalize  and  far  exceed 

iW  little  profit  we  make  by  destroying  them. 

b  the  Umted  StateM  of  America,  honey  is  largely 
■■d,  sad  the  culture  of  bees  is  therefore  prose- 
Brted  to  a  much  greifter  extent  than  in  this  coun- 
^*  The  hives  there  are  generally  made  of  wood, 
■d  their  usual  sixe  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
^■ve.  A  cocnoDon  board  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
p^Mrany  used ;  and  although  some  persons  pre- 
ir  tvo4och  plank,  hives  constructed  in  this  man- 
Mr  ate  wnneceaaarily  heavy  and  clumsy.  Some 
^BB-keepers  erect  sheds  fronting  tbe  east  or  south- 
■>^;  Wt  excepting  the  protection  thev  afford  from 
^  Wat  of  tbe  midday  sun,  but  little  advantage 
•  naadcred  to  arise  from  sheds  of  this  description. 
P»*t  common  mode  therefore  is,  to  drive  three 
f^f^Wto  the  ground,  leaving  them  about  thirty 
■da  above  tbe  surfiace ;  and  upon  the  flat  tops  of 
'^•Mabsard  is  securely  fixed.  On  this  board  or 
PM^faa.  which  ought  to  have  a  slight  inclination 
9wmh  ibt  front,  tbe  hive  is  placed,  a  groove  of 


sufficient  depth  to  carry  oflTthe  water  having  been 
previously  cut  in  the  platform.  Besides  this,  there 
is  also  another  board  of  similar  dimensions  placed 
upon  the  top  of  each  hive,  which  answers  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  screening  them  from  the  meridian 
sun,  as  well  as  from  much  of  the  rain  that  chances 
to  fall.  The  cover  may  be  screwed  to  the  hive 
Mrith  a  couple  of  screws,  or  held  in  its  position  by 
placing  thereon  a  flat  stone,  which  may  be  removed 
at  pleasure.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see 
thirty  or  even  sixty  bee-hives,  in  an  orchard  or  bee- 
garden,  placed  upon  posts  as  above  described,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  decidedly  the 
best  method  of  keeping  bees  for  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  "driving"  them  when  they  take  the 
honey ;  for  the  old-fashioned  and  barbarous  plan  of 
destroying  the  bees  is  very  seldom  resorted  to.  In 
this  system  of  **  driving,*'  great  facility  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  common  square  wooden  hive;  for  since 
the  mouths  or  openings  of  the  new  hives  are  quite 
regular,  and  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
old  one,  the  openings  of  the  two  exactly  corres- 
pond to  each  other. 

The  process  of  ** driving*'  is  exceedingly  simple. 
After  a  sliding  piece  of  thin  board  (fixed  there  for 
that  purpose)  has  been  moved  forward  so  as  to  shut 
up  the  small  opening  which  admits  the  bees  into 
the  hive,  the  hive  is  then  moved  gently  from  off 
the  board  upon  which  it  stood,  and  carefully  placed 
upon  an  empty  hive,  which  roust  .be  in  readiness, 
roouth  upwards,  to  receive  it;  the  sides  of  each 
exactly  corresponding.  A  cord,  of  strap,  which 
had  been  previously  placed  upon  the  ground,  and 
under  the  empty  hive,  must  be  passed  upwards 
over  the  one  containing  the  bees,  binding  the  two 
hives  together  as  securely  as  possible,  which  may 
be  easily  effected  where  they  are  made  in  the  man- 
ner and  of  the  materials  here  described.  This 
having  been  accomplished,  the  position  of  the  hives 
roust  then  be  reversed,  so  that  the  full  one  may  be 
underneath  and  its  mouth  upwards.  It  roust  then 
be  struck  smartly,  but  not  forcibly,  with  some 
hard  body  (a  short  stick  will  answer  very  well), 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  hammering  the  bees  wul 
have  ascended  into  the  empty  hive.  The  fasten- 
ing must  then  be  quickly  undone,  and  the  new  hive 
removed  gently  to  the  platform  where  the  old  one 
stood.  The  whole  business,  if  judiciously  man- 
aged, will  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes; 
and  there  will  not  probably  remain  behind  more 
than  a  score  or  two  of  bees,  which  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  usual  way,  or  else  suffered  to  escape. 
There  vrill  at  first  be  great  turmoil  and  confusion 
amongst  the  bees  in  their  new  abode,  so  that  it  is 
generally  considered  prudent  not  to  withdraw  the 
slide  that  shuts  them  in  until  the  middle  or  after- 
noon of  the  following  day.  In  most  cases  they 
prudently  begin  to  Work  as  soon  as  they  find  them- 
selves robbed  of  their  store  of  sweets ;  but  occa- 
sionally they  continue  dissatisfied  for  some  time, 
and  attack  the  neighbouring  hives  that  have  been 
undisturbed.  The  customary  plan  is  to  take  away 
the  whole  of  the  honey  in  the  hive  from  which  the 
bees  have  been  expelled,  provided  the  season  be 
sufficiently  early  to  admit  of  their  la3ring  up  an 
ample  stock  for  the  ensuing  vrinter;  but  some- 
times, when  the  swarm  is  not  very  strong,  or  when 
the  summer  is  considerably  advanced,  only  alter- 
nate courses  of  the  honeycomb  are  extracted ;  in 
which  case  the  bees  have  to  be  "driven"  back 
into  their  old  quarters.  This,  however,  is  but  an 
indifferent  plan ;  for  since  the  weather  generally  is 
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hot  ftt  that  ptriod  of  the  7Mr,  thtre  Ii  often  much 
dainage  done  to  the  remainbg  honeycomb,  end  tlio 
contldermble  Iom  both  of  honej  and  beet. 

Although  the  system  of  **  driving  "  is  pretty  gen- 
eral amongst  bee-keepers,  of  late  years  many  per- 
sons hare  resorted  to  another  plui,  and,  in  some 
instances,  with  considerable  success.  The  plan 
u  invariably  to  keep  the  bees  in  open  sheds ;  and 
instead  of  permitting  the  hives  to  throw  off  swarms 
annually,  to  compel  them  to  take  possession  of  new 
hives  as  often  as  may  appear  necessary.  When  a 
hive  gives  indications  of  throwing  off  a  swarm  it 
b  slidden  back  upon  the  platform  where  it  stands, 
and  a  new  hive,  with  openings  or  passages  hthmd^ 
corresponding  exactly  with  those  in  the  old  one, 
is  pushed  dose  up  against  it  \  so  that  the  bees  are 
under  the  necessity  of  passing  through  the  new 
one  whenever  they  go  abroad;  and  in  thb  new 
apartment  the  colony,  which  would  have  soon  been 
thrown  off  as  a  new  swarm,  commences  operations. 
An  improvement  upon  compelling  the  occupants  of 
the  old  hive  to  pass  through  the  new  one,  consists 
in  having  an  opening,  in  the  rear  of  the  old  one, 
which  hM  been  kept  closed  until  the  new  hive  has 
been  added  to  the  other,  but  which  may  now  be 
opened  at  pleasure  bv  the  withdrawal  of  a  slide, 
by  which  means  the  bees  will  find  an  easv  egress 
at  the  rear;  for  since  the  honeycomb  is  placed  in 
rows  parallel  with  tiie  tide*  of  Uie  hive,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  prevent  a  free  passage  to*  the  rear 
after  the  front  outlet  has  been  closed.  Where  thb 
plan  is  acted  upon,  the  bee-houses  should  be  open 
both  in  front  and  rear,  so  that  it  would  be  imma- 
terial on  which  side  the  entrance  was  placed,  al- 
though there  is  apjiarently  some  objection  to  the 
bees  entering  the  hive  on  the  contrary  side  Uf  that 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  Where  the 
new  hive  has  the  appearance  of  being  full  of  bees 
another  empty  hive  may  be  added  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  last,  and  where  the  platform 
is  sufficiently  capacious,  a  considerable  number  of 
hives  may  be  joined  to  each  other  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  do  so. 
When -it  becomes  desirable  to  take  away  some 
honey,  the  process  is  easily  effected.  The  hives 
being  all  ej^ctljr  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  the 
doors  or  openrogs  of  each  hive  having  suitable 
slides,  so  as  to  dose  them  when  necessary,  any 
hive  which  mav  be  selected  can  be  withdrawn  in  a 
moment  after  the  bees  having  been  **  drummed  out,'* 
and  an  empty  one  introduced  in  its  plac«.  In  dl 
the  various  processes  of  abstracting  honey,  where 
it  is  intended  that  the  lives  of  the  bees  should  be 
spared,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  perform  it  early 
in  the  season ;  since  it  is  better  to  be  rather  too 
early  than  a  little  too  late,  for  in  the  latter  case  the 
consequence  is  the  almost  certdn  lots  of  the  hive. 

In  some  of  the  forests  of  America,  wild  bees  of 
the  domestic  or  honey-bee  species  are  so  abundant 
that  many  persons  make  a  livelihood  by  **  bee-hunt- 
ing," that  is,  by  traversing  the  woods  in  search  of 
the  naturd  hives  of  the  honey-bee.  Bee-hunting 
requires  a  quick  and  practised  eye,  and  tome  ac- 
qudntance  with  the  habits  of  these  useful  and  in- 
dustrious insects;  for  where  the  trees  are  lofty, 
the  foliage  thick,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
rough  and  encumbered  with  fallen  timber,  t^e  bee- 
hunter  of  long  experience  finds  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  a  successful  chace  with  the  honey-laden  bees 
on  their  way  to  their  storehouses  in  the  hollow 
limbs  of  some  decaying  monarch  of  the  forest. 
When  he  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  retreat 
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of  the  Uttle  waoderm,  he  deda 
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Besides  the  common  bee,  there  are 
bees  in  Britdn,  which  alto  prodace 
which  have  never  been  domesticated, 
coomion  htmble  bet,  Uadc,  with  the 
its  abdomen  white;  the  bUek  amd 
brcwH  or  fig^  bet,  somewhat 
in  its  habiU;  and  the  bUek  Aee, 
fierce  defence  of  its  nest,  which,  after  ti^  ia 
much  worth  plundering.     Ia  the  hahita  atf  d  il 
bees,  there  are  drcumstances  which 
domestication  almost  impossible.     Tka 
their  life  through  the  summer  b  i 
bee  done  having  survived  the  rigoara  mi 
generally  sets  to  work,  about  the  eariy  part 
to  construct  a  nest  for  herself  aad  her 
geny :  these  nests  are  of  different 
to  the  habiU  of  the  insect ;  aoae  of 
humble  bee,  going  deep  into  the  earth  ia^fj 
others  preferring  heaps  of  stoae  or  giaval  i  amA 
brown,  foggy,  or  aiosa  bee,  ^ooetag  al^ 
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fteeiWpB  (o  wmz  &bt6r»  and  little  farther  pro- 
irwit  aide  in  adding  to  the  colony,  or  in  collect- 
ing knej.   Cold  and  showery  days  h^n,  eren  by 
tlttt  tiae,  to  thin  the  namber  of  the  insect  popu- 
litkn,  wbo  are  now  seen  creeping  slowW,  with 
dsopaod  ketfy  wings,  upon  the  stalks  and  petals 
of  loven,  where  they  were  formerly  seen  actively 
baanfiliontm  aearch  of  honey.     The  stores  of 
the  koej-cops  haTe  not  outlasted  the  wants  of 
ike  jtmag  oniledged  bees,  of  which  they  were  the 
proper  food:  and  if  the  nests  be  examined  now, 
tkcie  espi  are  found  quite  empty.     The    bees 
vliel  surrif  e  the  accidents  of  rain,  cold,  and  frost 
(for  t^y  are  now  frequently  overtaken  by  frosty 
nighti  in  their  languid  journey  homeward),  by  de- 
pttu  fenake  the  nest  and  its  furniture,  leaving  the 
bttir  as  a  prey  to  mice,  beetles,  or  other  animals. 
To  shelter  themselves  for  the  winter,  they  seek 
eat  soae  dry  bank  (not  preferring  one  ezpMed  to 
the  foB),  where  they  penetrate  to  the  depth  of 
c^SHeen  inches  or  two  feet  into  the  earth,  pushing 
ip  the  esith  behii^^  them,  and  leaving  no  visible 
tn^  hy  wbidi  t£ey  have  descended.    In  ^ese 
MtntioQi  they  are  often  found  by  labourers  and 
«then  ifl  digging  the  earth;  and  such  people  are 
oftei  greatly  pusxled  to  imagine  how  the  insect  can 
htfe  readied  such  a  depth.     Persons  who  have 
ittcaded  to  the  habito  of  wild  bees^  can  often  fix 
00  the  ipoti  where  they  take  refuge,  digging  for 
isd  fisdag  them  with  thc^greatest  certainty. 

The  ezperiment  of  doinesticating  the  different 
hinds  of  wiU  beet,  has  been  tried ;  and  it  was 
bnd,  that  by  removing  their  nest  cautiously  in  an 
cmof,  and  placing  it  in  a  quiet  situation,  in  a 
Kvdea  dt  other  place  where  they  could  be  obsenred, 
thef  went  on  with  their  works  without  apparent 
WD  or  mterruption.  During  the  whole  summer, 
they  eontinoed  to  prosecute  their  occupations  with 
the  ane  industry  as  other  beet;  but  about  Sep- 
teober,  ai  we  have  mentioned,  the  hive  began  to 
tva  langoid,  and  the  numbers  which  appeared 
foingaDd  coming  about  the  entrance  became  daily 
^BiUer.  It  was  imagined  they  had  taken  refuge 
within  the  hive ;  but  when  this  was  opened,  after 
«1I  seemed  to  have  ceased  their  labours,  every  thing 
««  fond  empty  and  deserted ;  there  were  neither 
beet  aer  hooey ;  the  stronger  and  younger  insects, 
aa  doabt,  having  gone  to  make  burrows  for  them- 
*<l«*i  ia  the  earth,  and  the  older  ones  having 
indudly  fallen  Tictims  to  the  accidents  of  approach- 
i^  winter. 

liaay  works  have  been  written  on  the  nature 
ml  habits  of  bees.  Among  those  who  have 
MtiHrnted  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
J*ct  Bay  be  mentioned*  Swammerdam,  Reumar, 
Wmeh,  Tborley,  Wildman,  Huish,  Howison, 
Bshtr,  and  Bonner.  The  two  latter  made  many 
i  diseoTeries  regarding  the  bee  under  very 
and,  one  would  almost  imagine,  insur- 
'  i  disadvantages.  Huber  was  stone  blind, 
^^  >er*s  researches  were  conducted  in  the 
■Mht  sf  a  popttlous  dty,  and  during  the  pressure 
<f  dwiy  tdl, — be  being  a  poor  weaver,  and  his 
^^^^  Wing  kept  for  many  years  in  a  garret  in  the 
Mmste  of  GUsgow !  Bonner's  work  on  Bees 
^•yMrtished  at  Edinburgh  in  1705,  (one  volume, 
^**9  iM  an  English  translation  of  Huber*s  was 
pimki  m  1806,  (12mo.) 

JjJiCKE  JAN ;  a  &natical  prince  of  Bucharia, 
"*  *i*^»  who*  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
f»9^  MiTuiiid  a  powerful  sway  over  the  Usbeck 
^^rtaa,  by  leading  an  ascetic  and  apparently  devout 


life.  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  an  almost  supreme 
authority  was  exercised  over  the  Usbecks  of  Bucha- 
ria by  the  Ameer  Daniel,  who  had  possessed  him* 
self  of  the  person  of  the  nominal  prince.  When 
this  Ameer  died  he  divided  his  wealth  among  his 
family,  but  declared  his  eldest  son,  Beggee  Jan,  to 
be  his  heir.  This  person  had,  however,  for  some 
time  previously  to  the  death  of  his  father,  clothed 
himself  in  the  patched  garment  of  a  religious  men- 
dicant, and  shut  himself  up  in  a  mosque,  that  he 
might  enjoy  his  devout  meditations  undisturbed. 
When  his  portion  of  the  inheritance  was  brought 
to  him,  he  refused  to  receive  it,  but  directed  it  to 
be  distributed  among  those  who  had  suffered  from 
the  extortions  of  his  &ther.  He  then  clothed 
himself  in  the  coarse  dress  of  a  supplicant  for 
mercy,  and  hanging  a  sword  around  his  neck,  went 
through  the  streets  of  Bucharia,  imploring,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  the  blessings  and  forgiveness  of 
the  inhabitants  for  his  late  fiither,  for  whose  sins 
he  begged  that  his  own  Ufe  might  be  taken  in  ex- 
piation. Beggee  Jan  was  before  this  known  to  the 
learned  as  one  deeply  versed  in  theology,  and  as 
the  writer  of  some  esteemed  treatises :  but  he  had 
not,  until  this  time,  appeared  before  the  people, 
who  were  much  strudc  by  bis  apparent  humility 
and  sanctity,  and  crowded  around  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  prophet,  joining  with  him  in  prayers  for 
blessings  upon  the  Ameer  Daniel.  Beggee  Jan 
then  returned  to  his  retirement,  and  secluded  him- 
self from  all  but  a  few  chosen  disciples.  Having 
professed  himself  one  of  those  devotees  who  seek 
or  have  attained  a  state  of  mental  blessedness  and 
abstraction  which  leads  them  to  despise  all  human 
pleasure  and  ambition,  it  was  requisite  that  he 
should  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  assume  that 
power  which  the  people  entreated  him  to  under- 
take. They  were  wearied  out  by  the  contests 
among  his  relations  for  the  power  which  he  seemed 
to  scorn,  and  crowds  assembled  daily  about  the 
mosque  where  he  resided,  and  followed  him  wher- 
ever he  went.  It  is  said  there  were  at  that  time 
several  thousands  of  gambling  and  drinking-houses 
in  Bucharia,  and  the  first  proof  which  Beggee  Jan 
gave  of  his  authority  with  the  people  was  to  de- 
stroy all  these  houses ;  and  so  generally  was  he 
reverenced,  that  even  those  who  were  ruined  by 
the  measure  are  said  to  have  assisted  in  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

Beggee  Jan's  own  family  suffered  so  much  in  the 
conflict  for  power,  that  its  surviving  members  at 
last  joined  in  the  general  request  that  he  would 
assume  the  government.  But  he  continued  to  re- 
fuse, until,  opon  occasion  of  a  serious  commotion 
in  the  capital,  in  which  about  a  thousand  lives  were 
lost,  the  nominal  king  and  all  the  nobleh  went  to 
the  mosque  where  he  resided,  compelled  him  to 
attend  them  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  and  at  that 
sacred  spot  solemnly  invoked  him  to  save  his  coun- 
try. Apparently  overcome  by  their  entreaties,  he 
promised  to  give  his  counsel  in  the  n^anagement  of 
public  affairs;  but  he  continued  to  abstain  from 
active  interference,  until  a  neighbouring  chief,  pre- 
suming upon  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  go- 
vernment, ventured  to  invade  Bucharia.  This  so 
excited  the  indignation  of  Beggee  Jan,  that  he  ac- 
cepted« the  title  of  Regent,  and  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  against  the  invader,  whom  he 
compelled  to  retreat  nom  the  territories  of  Bu- 
charia, and  to  abandon  some  of  those  countries,  the 
possession  of  which  he  had  at  a  former  time 
usurped.    From  that  time  Beggee  Jan  became  the 
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ftctoal  ruler  of  the  Usbeckt,  although  be  nerer 
bore  any  other  title  than  that  of  Regent,  and  con- 
tinued to  pay  a  nominal  obedience  to  Abdool 
Gblxee  Kban»  the  nominal  king. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Beggee  Jan  should 
have  chosen  this  process  of  acquiring  the  power 
which  he  might  probablv  have  taken,  without  much 
difficulty,  as  the  heir  of  his  father.  But  he  knew 
that  merely  as  the  bead  of  a  tribe  ba  dumld.  ia  a 
station  to  which  be  could  have  no  distinct  claim, 
be  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  other 
chiefs ;  whilst,  as  a  religious  mendicant,  compelled 
by  his  countrymen  to  assume  regal  power,  be  should 
have  no  rival  to  fear,  and  would  be  able  to  esta> 
blish  his  authority  on  a  permanent  basis.  There- 
fore  in  his  subsequent  bfe  he  never  lost  sight  of 
that  character  in  which  be  had  won  **  golden 
opinions"  from  bb  countrymen.  In  his  regulations 
for  the  management  of  public  afiairs,  he  gave  to 
each  institution  a  shape  consonant  to  his  apparent 
situation;  and  in  his  private  character  the  tempta- 
tions which  surround  a  throne  had  no  power  to 
divert  him  from  the  practice  of  that  austerity  and 
self-denial  which  had  sanctified  bis  cell.  His  per- 
severance in  this  conduct  disarmed  his  enemies  and 
attached  his  friends;  and  ultimately  he  came  to  be 
regarded  with  such  reverence,  bordering  on  ador- 
ation, that  he  found  little  difficulty  in  establishing 
a  fabric  of  power — by  the  consolioation  of  the  Us- 
beck  tribes,  and  by  victories  and  successful  negoda- 
tions — which  even  Persia  contemplated  with  great 
and  just  apprehension. 

Beggee  Jan  abolished  the  splendid  court  at  which 
the  nobles  of  Bucharia  bad  been  accustomed  to 
attend,  and  in  its  place  established  what  may  be 
called  a  hall  of  justice,  in  which  he  sat  as  presi- 
dent, assisted  by  forty  mollahs,  or  learned  men. 
All  who  had  complaints  to  make  came  to  this  hall ; 
but  the  prosecutor  was  never  allowed  to  speak  un- 
leu  the  accused  were  present.  No  person,  what- 
ever might  be  bis  rank,  dared  neglect  a  summons  to 
attend  this  court,  before  which  even  a  slave  might 
cite  hb  master.  Beggee  Jan  was  accustomed  to 
listen  very  patiently  to  the  statements  of  both 
parties,  and  in  all  cases  not  criminal  he  sent  them 
away  with  the  advice  to  endeavour  to  settle  the 
matter  amicably  between  themselves.  If  they  did 
so,  the  cause  terminated ;  but  if  not,  he  took  notes, 
at  their  re-appearance,  of  the  evidence  produced  ; 
and  these  were  given,  together  with  his  opinion  on 
the  case,  to  the  mollahs,  who  were  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  decision  according  to  the  holy  law.  The 
parties,  even  after  this,  had  a  week  allowed  them 
to  accommodate  their  difference ;  but  if  thev  &iled 
to  do  so,  sentence  was  then  passed,  and  became 
irrevocable.  Criminal  justice  was  administered 
according  to  the  Koran.  Daring  robbers  were 
punished  «nth  death ;  petty  thieves  by  the  lou  of 
their  right  hands;  drunkards  were  publicly  whipped. 
Tobacco  having  come  into  use  since  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  the  Koran  says  nothing  about  it;  but 
smoking  is  rather  discountenanced  by  severe  reli- 
gionists, and  Beggee  Jan  forbade  it  under  severe 
penalties.  From  all  classes  in  the  dty  of  Bucharia 
the  strictest  attention  to  the  forms  of  religion  was 
required :  police  officers  were  continually  employed 
in  driving  the  inhabitants  to  the  mosques  to  hear 
the  stated  prayers;  and  they  were  authoriied  to 
use  their  whips  to  awaken  the  devotion  of  the  negli- 
gent.  These  officers  had  also  authoritv  to  inter- 
rogate the  persons  they  met  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  proper  prayers,  and  to  inflict  tiumiiary  pun- 


ishment on  such  as  were  fooad  waatby.  Of  Am 
proceedings  we  cannot  foras  a  proper  cetiBato  ««b> 
out  recollecting  that  an  attcntioa  to  tW  sMd 
prayers  is  an  essential  doty  of  daily  bfr,  t^  «Wn- 
vance  of  which  b  made  imperative  mpmm  a  Miriie 
by  the  Koran,  the  directHMis  of  wkiek  hmwt  Oi 
force  of  public  laws  in  every  U«hammt4am  tmmtn 
The  nominal  monarch.  Abdool  Gbaata  KbsL 
and  hb  fiunily,  were  sopported  fnm  tW  pwdsiirf 
the  royal  catatoa.  Bat  Beggee  Jaa  drew  4mif  bm 
the  same  fond  fraa  which  be  paid  kia  a>1A>r\  fa 
the  support  of  himaeH^  hb  coek,  bia  i 
his  tutor,  the  sum  of  one  ftra^  (aT 


for  each,  being  the  amount  of  the  stlMd  albesd 
to  the  poorest  student.  The  wile  off  Begigei  M 
who  was  one  of  the  royal  fiunily,  was  allowed  esii 
three  ttoHfSks,  This  princeM  bad  a  fiiitiBe  ef  hm 
own,  which  placed  her  above  the  aaccaaitj  ef  » 
ceiving  thb  pittance ;  bat  she  took  H  aeevithdnk 
in  order  to  please  her  bttsband,  wbo  olW«  teU  hf 
that  it  was  too  much.  **  That  whi^  ia  acti^ 
necessary,**  he  used  to  «y  to  be%  *«b  aleaokwW. 
and  wh^  she  remonstrated,  be  wee  woot  to  ail,- 
•*  Learn,  lady,  to  be  content  with  fattle,  tfcit  iftt 
God  may  be  content  with  thee.**  Hevertkvlia  *y 
joy  which  he  felt  at  the  birth  of  a  too  iorfocad  km 
to  abate  the  rigour  of  hb  dooiestic  rfgeJafi—  1 
sum  of  not  lesk  than  £5  was  allotted  far  the  «^ 
port  of  the  mother  and  ^fant ;  and  aa  eiiwal  tmmm 
was  given  for  the  support  of  two  other  tmt  tfa 
moment  they  were  bom.  Gradaally  Bsgj|ss  hm 
showed  his  intention  to  educate  hb  chlMrco  ■  ifa 
enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  which,  as  far  VimmM,  fa 
appeared  to  despise.  He  allowed  hk  faiarii  to  n^ 
side  in  a  palace ;  while  be  btaiarlf  oeeeyiid  «  t^ 
furnished  room,  or  rather  cell,  into 
of  all  classes  were  admitted.  He  wore  a 
filthy  dress,  while  he  i 

dour.     On  hb  death,  his  eldest  aoo,  Hy4er  Tfan*. 
ascended  the  throne  of  Bocharia,  i     ~ 
dignity  as  well  as  the  name  of  a 
Sir  John  Malcom*s  History  of 

BEGHERME;  a coosiderabfa  coootry  af 
Africa,  to  the  south-east  of  the  fake  T  ' 
people  wage  almost  perpetoal  war  with 
which  boasts  of  having  subjected 
alwavs  find  a  retreat  beyond  a 
which  flows  through  their  cooatry.  wi 
return,  and   regain  poseeseioo  of  their 
Their  chief  force  connsts  in 
with  their  horses,  are  eased  in  iroa  BstL 

BELFRAGE,  HtNaT,  D.  D.. 
clergyman  among  the  Scottish  di 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1774,  at  Fklkirk. 
fiither  was  a  minister  of  the 
was  educated  first  at  the  _ 
native  town,  and  afterwards  at  the  amsaitfly  rf 
Edinburgh,  to  whidi  he  was  removed  m  tW  t^»> 
teenth  year  of  his  age.  Hb 
commenced  in  1789,  and  was  paisotd 
tuiu'on  of  the  Rev.  John  Browa  ef  BaiAai 
Among  those  who  attended  the  dfasi 
he  formed  many  valoable  friendiAtp, 
sisted  during  life,  and  thoagh  ta  wvHdy 
stances,  talents,  and  fiuoe,  he  i 
ority  over  the  most  of  those  with 
thus  connected,  yei  perhaps  ao  ' 
ever  more  uninterrupted  or  more 
after  he  was  licensed  to  preach*  he  maiea4  «mta 
from  three  congregatioos,  and  ta  the  caae  W  ^mm  d 
these,  the  proverb  did  not  hoU  good  tfaat  «  yma 
phet  has  no  boooor  ii 
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hAe^t  congrcgfttioii  gtre  him  a  most  hearty  in- 
viUtMi  to  be   the   colleague  and   successor  of 
tbek  fcocnUe  pastor.     But  it  ocTer  ceased  to  be 
tne  oTDr  BeUrage,  that  he  was  best  liked  by 
tKoM  who  knew  him  best.     He  was  his  Other's 
eoUogie  for  foar  years,  a  drcomstance  which 
mmi  Jttfo  kea  of  advantage  to  the  young  dirine ; 
for  he  VIS  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  was 
ordaiaed.   During  the  forty-one  years  he  lived  in 
tiio  dMbrfe  of  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  oflBce, 
he  ««  M  enmple  of  all  blamelessness  and  of  many 
exceBeadd.     His  congregation  was  large,   and 
Mittend  ofer  a  coDsiderable  extent  of  country, 
f ft  tmj  jtu  he  Tinted  ministerially  every  mem- 
ber of  it,  aid  also  had  regular  dietM  of  catechising. 
The  mk  were  never  forgotten  by  him,  especially 
if  thff  were  poor.     His  advice,  his  prayers,  his 
pine,  were  sever  withheld  on  any  proper  occasion. 
Frea  Ids  &Uier  he  inherited  the  estate  of  Coliston, 
ID  Kinnmliire,  and  perhaps  seldom  was  property 
b  the  pom  won  of  one  more  qualified  by  nature 
uA  hahit  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.     To  all  that 
coMerasd  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  im- 
jnTcsMOt,  and  the  temporal  interests  of  his  fi^low- 
nica,  hoth  rich  and  poor,  he  was  ever  willing  to 
coetrihatc  time,  labour,  or  money,  as  might  be 
re9idred. 

A$  SB  author,  Dr  Belfrage  has  acquired  consid- 
•nWe  celebrity  among  the  religions  community, 
hoth  of  Eoflland  and  Scotland.  Indeed,  his  name 
nitQjm  &auliar  to  the  dissenters  and  orthodox 
chordnea  of  the  former  country,  as  it  is  in  the 
litter.  His  Life  of  Dr  Waogh  of  London  has  gone 
thfoogh  a  number  of  editions.  Most  of  his  other 
wwki  (wffich  in  a  collected  form  make  twelve 
^)  «e  a]t<^her  of  a  practical  nature ;  yet  his 
expeatioD  of  the  shorter  catechism  shows  him  to 
^ve  been  a  master  in  the  school  of  dogmatic  the- 
^*HT'  His  Sacramental  Discourses  were  among 
he  orbcr  of  his  publications,  and  they  still  con- 
Mae  to  enjoy  a  great  popularity.  It  was  in  de- 
imiag  such  discourses  that  he  appeared  to  most 
^nat^ge  as  a  public  speaker.  In  1824,  without 
■7  eilicttatioa  on  his  part,  but  through  the  inter- 
BMee  of  hie  distant  relative,  the  late  Rev.  Sir 
iiary  Moncrief,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
(M  the  omversity  of  St  Andrews.  He  died  on 
k  Ifth  of  December,  1635.  A  memoir  of  him 
Si  met  been  published  by  the  Rev.  John  M*Ker- 
»v  sad  the  Rev.  John  M'Farlane. 
BELGIUM  («.]).  The  present  king  of  the  Bel- 
^  formerly  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
*■  bora  l(Hh  I>ee.  1790.  In  May  2,  1816,  he 
■nied  Chariotte,  daughter  of  George  IV,  then 
fiwe  regcat,  who  died  in  child-bed,  Nov.  6, 
K'7.  Leopold  was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians, 
■•  4,  1831 ;  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution, 
1%  tU  1831,  and  married,  August  9, 1832,  Louise, 


mhter  of  Looia  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  by 
M  he  has  had  Leopold  Louis  Philip  Maria  Vic- 
yriace  royal,  bom  April  9,  1835.  and  Philip 
"Bfaaad  Eugene  Oeorge,  bom  March  24,  1837. 
■*  goveranent  is  a  constitutional  hereditary 
*"*^y.  The  legislature  b  composed  of  a  sen- 
jf  ■*  ehaaber  of  representatives  or  deputies, 
^^■sber  oi  deputies  is  apportioned  to  the 
*|iMaa,  and  cannot  exceed  the  proportion  of 
**%i^  to  45,000  inhabitants,  and  the  number 
^*Mms  is  tqaal  to  half  the  number  of  deputies. 
■■  ^INttss  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the 
****»l»e^t  years.  The  chambers  assemble 
'  ^^  9mm  riglit,  every  year,  on  the  second 


Pop. 

Bloctoes. 

Reprea. 

Senaton. 

853.96S 

4440 

9 

AM  809 

6689 

14 

iliJM 

6608 

15 

747.M9 

9606 

18 

676^3 

63^ 

15 

380,189 

3726 

9 

U6,737 

33S9 

9 

920,333 

2960 

6 

816,&(M 

4934 

8 

-t  . 

4.154.92S 


47,8S3 


Tuesday  of  November,  unless  convoked  earlier  by 
the  king.  Belgium  has  four  universities,  two  of 
which,  those  of  Ohent  and  Liege,  are  supported  by 
the  govemment.  The  ancient  university  of  Lou- 
vain  is  suppressed;  but  a  new  Catholic  university, 
lately  founded  Mrith  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  has 
been  established  there.  The  free  university  of 
Brussels  is  founded  by  private  individuals.  The 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholic,  the 
number  of  Protestants  being  only  from  15,000  to 
20,000;  but  all  religions  are  tolerated.  The  Ca- 
tholics  are  under  the  charge  of  one  archbishop  and 
five  bishops.  The  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
population,  electors,  representatives,  and  senators 
of  Belgium  in  1835,  including  the  grand-duchy  of 
Luxemburg. 

Prorincee. 

Antwerp 
S.  Brabant 
W.  Flanders 
B.  Flmndera 
Hainault 
Lie^re 
Umboffc 
Naaur 
JLoaMmbaig 

Total 

The  superficial  extent  of  Belgium  is  about  12,000 
English  square  miles.  Its  vast  continuous  plains 
are  covered  with  the  finest  pasturage  and  the  rich- 
est harvests,  traversed  by  excellent  roads  and  deep 
canals,  and  strewed  with  flourishing  villages,  towns, 
and  cities.  In  the  most  westerly  provinces,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  vineyards  are  abundantly 
sprinkled  on  the  hill-sides,  and  refresh  the  eye, 
fatigued  vrith  the  monotony  of  the  green  fields  in 
the  plains;  presenting  thus,  at  one  view,  the 
mingled  character  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the 
richest  cantons  of  Normandy.  Belgium,  however,  is 
not  solely  agricultural ;  she  possesses  beds  of  coal  and 
iron  mines,  the  former  superior  to  any  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent.  In  the  basin  of  Mons,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  from  a  hundred  and  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  strata,  or  layers  of  coal,  disposed 
one  above  another,  all  workable,  and  all  wrought. 
The  four  principal  collieries  of  Mons,  Marimont, 
Liege  and  Charleroi,  yield  annually  3,200,000  tons 
of  coal.  Nor  is  Belgian  industry  less  striking  as 
regards  iron  than  it  is  with  respect  to  coal.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  to  this  day,  no  attempt  for  the 
fabrication  of  iron  afler  the  English  fashion — that 
is,  by  extracting  it  from  the  iron-stone  or  ore — has 
succeeded  in  France,  though  many  districts  abound 
in  natural  advantages  for  the  purpose.  In  Bel- 
gium, on  the  contrary,  the  undertaking  has  been 
accompanied  with  the  most  marked  success.  In 
1830,  some  capitalists  at  Charleroi  erected  a  fur- 
nace, where  they  treated  the  mineral  of  the  dis- 
trict with  the  coal  which  likewise  exists  there. 
From  that  time  till  this,  establishment  has  followed 
establishment  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the  district  of 
Charleroi  alone,  there  are,  at  this  day,  twenty-five 
coke-fumaces  in  action,  producing  annually  75.000 
tons  of  metal,  without  reckoning  furnaces  where 
wood  is  employed.  In  1834,  the  iron  produce  of 
all  France,  Rom  the  combustible  mineral  as  in  Bel- 
gium, amounted  only  to  47,000  tons ;  the  French 
castings  in  the  same  year,  of  every  kind,  amounted 
in  whole  to  269,000  tons.  So  rich  in  iron  and  coal, 
Belgium  could  not  fail  to  have  flourishing  manu- 
factures ;  the  woollen  stuflTs  of  Verviers.  and  the 
flaxen  goods  of  Flanders,  are  familiar  to  the  world. 
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The  Belgiint  foQow  <mi  their  mnnfiMtiiriiig  and 
mining  purtuiU  with  boldne«  and  energy.  Six 
hundred  feet  was  not  long  ago  reckoned  an  extra- 
ordinary depth  to  piuh  a  mine  down  into  the  earth ; 
recently,  the  Belgian  minen  hare  penetrated  aboTe 
thirteen  hundred  feet.  The  Belgiana  are  busy 
railing  fltructuret  for  mann&cturing  induitry,  auch 
as  fal^cs  for  the  reception  of  furnaces,  plating  or 
boring  machines,  or  forges.  The  establishment  of 
Seraing,  near  Liege,  extends,  in  regular  buildings, 
for  three  quarters  of  an  English  mile.  On  the  side 
opposite  the  Ifeuse  are  situated  the  mines,  from 
which  issue  the  mountains  of  coal,  to  be  converted 
into  coke.  Next  to  these  are  the  great  round 
towers,  sixty  feet  high,  and  fortified  with  iron, 
from  the  mouths  of  which  flames  are  continually 
darted  as  from  a  crater.  One  of  these  furnaces  has 
been  in  action  for  8e?eral  years,  and  during  that 
time  there  have  been  thrown  into  it,  eadi  day, 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  kiUogrammes  of  ma- 
terials. The  numerous  other  buildings  attached 
to  this  establishment  are  filled  with  steam-engines, 
forges,  refining  places,  he.  Almost  ere  the  manu- 
fi^tured  iron  be  cold,  it  is  delivered  orer  to  arti- 
•anf,  who  make  from  it  machines  and  tools  of  all 
possible  kinds,  and,  above  all,  rails  for  railways. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  of  this  establishment  is 
traversed  by  railroads  and  canals.  The  workmen 
at  Seraing  are  three  thousand  in  number. 

On  the  1st  of  Blay  1834,  a  law  to  the  following 
eflTect  was  promulgated  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment:— • 

**  Article  1.  There  will  be  established  a  system 
or  chain  of  railways,  having  Malines  for  a  centre 
point,  and  stretching  to  the  eastward  toward  the 
Prussian  frontier  by  Louvain,  Liege,  and  Verviers 
— to  the  north  as  tar  as  Antwerp — to  the  west  as 
hr  as  Ostend,  by  Termond,  Ohent,  and  Bruges — 
and  to  the  south  by  Brussels,  and  towards  the 
frontiers  of  France  through  Hainault. 

**  2.  The  railways  will  be  executed  at  the  public 
charge,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  line  fit>m  Antwerp  to  Brussels  is  completed. 
The  revenue  derived  fit>m  it  has  exceeded  the 
highest  expectations.  It  is  supposed  the  eastern, 
western,  and  northern  lines,  the  aggregate  length 
of  which  is  222  English  miles,  will  be  finished  at  an 
expense  of  forty-five  millions  of  francs,  £1,875,000 
sterling.  The  proportionate  expense  per  mile 
must,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  difficul- 
ties or  fiunlities  of  the  ground.  That  portion  of 
the  line  which  extends  between  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp, a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles,  passes  over 
ground  naturally  level,  and  cost  £4350  a  mile. 
More  inaccessible  districts  will  cost  much  more 
than  this;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
part  of  the  Belgian  railways  will  approach  near  to 
the  expense  of  the  line  between  Paris  and  St  Ger- 
mains,  which  is  estimated  at  above  £24,000  ster- 
ling per  mile.  The  abundance  of  iron  in  Belgium 
renders  all  public  works  of  this  kind  comparatively 
cheap.  In  addition  to  the  222  miles  of  railway 
first  projected,  nearly  100  miles  additional  have 
been  subsequently  resolved  upon,  in  order  to  per- 
fect the  internal  intercourse  of  the  country. 

The  farwu  in  Belgium  very  rarely  exceed  a  100 
acres.  The  number  containing  fifty  acres  is  not 
great.  Those  of  thirty  and  twentv  acres  are  more 
numerous,  but  the  number  of  holdings  of  from  five 
to  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  acres  is  very  considera- 
ble, especially  those  of  the  smaller  extent.     The 


small  hnoB  of  Bdgiam  doaal  j 
holdings  in  Ireland;  but  the  saiOl  Irisk  oMmw 
exists  ia  a  state  of  miserable  privatMi  a/  ite  i». 
mon  comforts  and  convemeneee  of  dviBadlk 
whilst  the  Belgian  peasant  iarmm  eaj/eff§  a  k^ 
portion  of  thiMS  eomlbrta.  Tkm  \amm  «f  tti 
small  cultivators  in  Belgium  utm  gemtnBj  HNto. 
tially  built  and  in  good  rep^:  tWy  have  cammwf 
a  sleeping-room  in  th^  attic,  aad  ilamti  Ar  h* 
connected  with  the  lower  apartacirt,  wUA  b  ». 
venient  in  sise.  A  somU  eeOar^gs  far  tfct  A■^ 
and  store  for  the  grain,  as  wril  as  ■■ 
outhouse  for  the  potatoes,  witk  a 
stall,  piggery,  and  ponltry-lolt  TW 
erally  contains  decent  frtmitare,  tW 
dent  in  quantity;  and  althoofk  tW 
deanliness  of  the  Dutch  may  soC  be 
observable,  an  air  of  comlbrt  and  prvprkev  |iim^i 
the  whole  establishment.    Ia  tte  ujsis—  %t 


cattle  are  supplied  with  straw  §ar 
dung  and  urine  are  carefrdly  colWcfd  ta  th« 
the  ditches  are  scoured  to  coDaci  matnli  hr 
manure ;  the  dry  leaves,  potato-toya,  Ac  sm  «^ 
lected  in  a  moist  ditch  to  vadcrfo  tbc  pwtm  d 
fermentation,  and  heaps  of  compoet  att  m  ssaw 
of  preparation.  The  premises  are  kcfC  m  wmmi 
compaiet  order,  and  a  scrupoloas attaatida lasM 
rigid  economy  is  everywhere  appareat.  nefa  ~ 
are  decently  dad,  none  of  tboa  Ws^g  niftd 
slovenly,  even  when  thdr  drcs  coasMto  ^ 
coarsest  materiaL  The  mea  aaJisisalH  wasr 
blouse,  and  wooden  shoes  are  ia  eaauBea  Mthf  1 
sexes.  The  diet  consists  to  a  large  txtmt  4  aa 
bread  and  milk ;  the  diaaer  bciaf  asmaDy 
of  a  mess  of  potatoes  and  oaioaa.  witk  tia  eva 
sional  addition  of  some  poaadad  hasa  ar  rfam  d 
bacon. 

The  contrast  of  the  mode  af  Evi^g  b 
scribed,  with  the  state  of  the  same  ciaas  ^ 
in  Ireland,  is  striking;  and  it  appears  isa^ 
investigate  the  causes  of  this  Affrreaca. 

In  Ue  greater  part  of  tW  iat  laMirf  «d  W 
gium  the  soil  is  light  and  saady,  aad 
but  its  productive  powers  are  csilaiaiy  m^mm  a 
Ireland,  aad  the  cfiaaiftr  dHi  art 


the  general  sdl  of  Ireland, 

appear  to  be  superior.    To  the  sail  aad  1 

therefore,  the  Belgian  does  act  aw*  Us 

in  comfort  and  podttoa  over  tke  Iriih  ad 

The  difference  is  rather  to  be  fisead  ia  Ifca 

of  cultivation  pursued  by  tka 

gium,  and  in  the  habits  of 

of  the  people.     The  cultivalaoa  of  the 

in  Belgium  diflGers  froas  tW  Irisi^Uc  ia  * 

quantity  of  stall4cd  stock  whidi  is  bapC  i«i  ^ 

which  a  supply  of  manare  ia  rtgahaly  ascavad^ 

in  the  strict  atteatioa  paid tatliei all iilMgaf— 

ure,  which  is  aiost  skflfully  maaafa^i  Jb^  %f  V 

adoption  of  a  system  of  rotaftaea  sf  fiva»  Mb  ' 

seven  successive  crops,  ewa  oa  tke  smaOaat  pHi 

which  is  in  striking  coatrast  with  tW 

ping  and  fidlowing  the  kad  ptsiaitat  im 

In  the  &rms  of  six 

cart  is  required;  the  oaly^ricaltant 

sides  the  spade,  fork, 

light  wooden  harrow,  whsdi  aagbt  bt 

hand.     The  fiumcr  Ims  ao 

of  his  wiCe  and  childrea, 

harvest,  when  he  orraaienaHy 

neighbour,  or  hires  a  laboarer  at  a  frwr  paa  4 

The  whole  of  the  hud  b  di^  wHh  the 

trenched  very  deep;  bat  as  the  sail  a 

labour  of  digging  ia  not  great.    Thasft 
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I  eonsiftf  genenOy  of  a  couple  of  cowt, 
a  edf  or  two.  one  or  two  pigs,  tometimes  a  goat  or 
tm%  uA  MNDe  poultry.  Tbe  cows  are  altogether 
milled  en  ttraw,  tumipt,  ddyer,  rye»  vetches, 
arrst3^  potatoes^  and  a  kind  of  soup  inade  by  boil- 
iif  wf  potttoes,  peas,  beans,  bran,  cut  bay,  kc,* 
Us  ««e  Bieas,  and  which  being  given  warm,  is  said 
ta  bs  toy  wbolesooae,  and  to  promote  the  secretion 
af  ■&.  Id  some  districts  tbe  grains  of  the  brew- 
cms  lad  £stilleries  are  used  for  the  cattle. 

The  fliecess  of  tbe  Belgian  farmer  depends 
muaij  npoD  the  number  of  cattle  which  he  can 
BBisiiiD  by  the  produce  of  his  land,  tbe  general 
l%ttSf  of  the  soil  rendering  the  constant  appli- 
ciliii  of  manure  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro- 
doetios  of  a  crop.  The  attention  of  the  cultivator 
li  slws|i  therefore  especially  directed  to  obtain  a 
iBpplj  of  manure.  Some  small  fiirmers,  with  this 
riew,  sgree  with  a  sheep-dealer  to  find  stall-room 
sod  itrsw  for  his  sheep,  to  attend  to  them,  and  to 
hmk  fodder  at  the  market  price,  on  condition  of 
rttiiiDog  the  dung.  The  small  farmer  collects  in 
lis  itibie,  in  a  fosse  lined  with  brick,  the  dung 
sad  ariae  of  his  cattle.  He  buys  sufficient  lime  to 
■iogW  with  the  scourings  of  his  ditches,  and  with 
tie  deeiyed  leavM,  potato-tops,  fcc,  which  he  is 
ssiifid  to  collect  in  order  to  enrich  his  compost, 
which  is  dug  over  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  No  portion  of  the  farm  is  allowed 
to  he  follow,  but  it  is  divided  into  six  or  seven 
Bsall  plots,  on  each  of  which  a  system  of  rotation 
iisdopted;  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  manure,  the 
powen  ci  the  soil  are  maintained  unexhausted,  in 
a  it^  of  constant  activity.  The  order  of  succes- 
lioa  in  the  crops  is  various ;  but  plots  are  appro- 
pristcd  to  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  clover  (which 
bod  been  sown  with  the  preceding  year's  barley), 
ibx,  rye,  canots,  turnips  or  parsnips,  vetches,  and 
ne  for  immediate  use  as  green  food  for  the  cattle. 
Tbe  iax  grown  is  heckled  and  spun  by  tbe  farmer's 
wifr,  cbieiy  during  the  winter,  and  about  three 
weeks'  labour  at  tbe  loom  towards  the  spring 
vtavis  into  cloth  all  the  thread  thus  prepared. 
Tki  weavers  are  generally  a  distinct  class  from  the 
MslI  brmers,  though  the  labourers  chiefly  sup- 
pMcd  by  the  loom  commonly  occupy  about  an  acre 
ll  kad,  soQoetintes  more,  their  labour  upon  the 
lid  shemating  with  their  work  at  tbe  loom.  In 
IMC  district*,  every  gradation  in  tbe  extent  of 
MifaDnr,  from  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre,  to  the 
^Mcre  num,  is  to  be  found;  and  in  such  cases 
» work  is  done  in  tbe  loom  by  tbe  smaller  oc- 


^psts. 
Tbeli 


I  bbowr  of  tbe  field,  tbe  management  of  the 
,  the  preparation  of  manure,  the  regulating 
^^•tetioo  of  crops,  and  tbe  necessity  of  carrying 
iawlaio  portion  of  iJie  produce  to  market,  call  for 
A|  constant  cxerdse  of  industry,  skill,  and  fore- 
Mi  aomTig  tbe  Belgian  peasant  fiirmers;  and  to 
we^iaaltties  they  add  a  rigid  economy,  habitual 
9Mly,  and  a  contented  spirit,  which  finds  its 
M#|iaUfication  beneath  tbe  domestic  roof,  from 
^itt  the  &(ber  of  the  family  rarely  wanders  in 
mft  of  excitement  abroad.  There  is  no  tendency 
j>%  siAdiviaion  of  the  small  holdings.  The 
VJ^M  habits  of  tbe  fiumers  enable  them  to 
jWfcahigfa  standard  of  comfort,  and  is  neccs- 
*jy  ipposed  to  such  subdivision.  Their  mar- 
yjg^t  not  contracted  so  early  ss  in  Ireland, 
**^fc  coaoeqacnt  struggle  for  subsistence  among 
^MrtA^ring  does  not  exist.  Tbe  proprietors  of 
^*tf  tetab  the  free  and  unrestricted  disposal  of 


their  property,  whether  divided  into  snuiller  or 
larger  holdings.  The  common  rent  of  land  is  about 
20s.  an  acre,  and  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  a  day 
labourer  is  a  franc  (or  lOd.)  a  day.  See  **  Third 
Report  of  George  Nichols,  Esq.  containing  tbe  Re- 
sult of  an  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  Holland  and  Belgium." 

BELL,  Andrew,  D.  D.  LL.D.,  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  master  of  Sherborn  hospital, 
Durham,  fellow  of  the  Asiatic  Society  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  the  founder  of  tbe 
Madras  system  of  education,  was  born  at  St  An- 
drew's in  the  year  1753,  and  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  that  place.  Tbe  whole  of  the  early 
part  of  his  life  (a  portion  of  which  was  spent  in 
America,)  was  distinguished  by  the  exemplary  man- 
ner in  which  he  fulfilled  every  public  and  private 
duty.  In  tbe  year  1789,  after  his  appointment  as 
chaplain  to  Fort  St  George,  and  minister  of  St 
Mary's,  at  Madras,  the  splendid  qualities  of  his 
mind  were  first  developed.  Since  that  period,  he 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  He  undertook  the  gratuitous 
superintendence  of  the  Military  Male  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, at  that  station,  until  1796,  during  which  time 
be  founded  the  Madras  system  of  elementary  edu- 
cation ;  and  although  the  rival  claims  of  Mr  Lan- 
caster then  came  into  notice,  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  the  umverral  judgment  of  the  country, 
and  the  testimony  of  authentic  documents,  pro- 
nounced the  merit  of  the  discovery  to  have  been 
solely  and  exclusively  due  to  Dr  BelL  No  sooner 
were  the  advantages  of  the  system  known,  than  it 
WHS  patronised  by  the  government  of  Fort  St 
George ;  and  on  the  Rev.  Doctor's  arrival  in  this 
country  in  1797»  tbe  original  report  was  imme- 
diately published,  and  submitted  to  the  highest 
authorities  in  church  and  state,  by  whom  the  sys- 
tem was  patronised,  and  found  to  work  so  well  in 
practice  that  it  has  since  been  adopted  in  every 
civilised  nation  in  the  world.  In  Great  Britain 
alone  there  are,  at  tbe  present  time,  *'  ten  thousand 
schools,  without  any  legislative  assistance,  wherein 
six  hundred  thousand  children  are  educated  by  vol- 
untary aid  and  charity."  The  most  gratifying  tes- 
timonials were  transmitted  to  the  Doctor  in  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  bis  plan,  not  only  from  the 
highest  quarters  in  this  country,  but  from  several 
governments  and  learned  bodies  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America;  while  tbe  improvement  in  the  mor- 
ality, civilization,  and  piety  of  the  lower  classes, 
during  the  present  and  future  generations,  will 
have  acquired  its  chief  impulse  from  the  labours  of 
Dr  Bell.  The  evening  of  bis  pious  and  useful  life 
was  passed  in  Cheltenham,  where  bis  benevolence 
and  the  practice  of  every  social  and  domestic  vir- 
tue had  gained  him  the  affection  and  respect  of 
every  class  of  the  community.  His  death  took 
place  there,  Jan.  27,  1832.  He  distributed  no  less 
a  sum  than  £120,000  to  various  national  institu- 
tions and  public  charities.  To  bis  native  city  of 
St  Andrews,  he  left  £10,000,  besides  a  sum  of 
£50,000,  for  building  and  endowing  a  new  college 
there.  Many  valuable  works  on  education  were 
written  by  him,  amongst  which  **  The  Elements  of 
Tuition,"  "The  English  School,"  and  "Brief 
Manual  of  Mutual  Instruction  and  Moral  Disci- 
pline," will  ever  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
our  useful  national  literature. 

The  committee  of  the  national  society  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  passed  the  follo«nng  resolu- 
tion at  its  first  meeting  after  Dr  Bell's  decease : 
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"  Rtiolved— TUt  the  committee,  lM?iiig  letmed 
that  it  hat  pleased  Almlghtj  Qod  to  remoTe  from 
this  present  life  the  Reverend  Dr  Bell,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  society's  schools,  deem  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  pay  a  public  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  a  system  of  education  which,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  has  been  productive  of  incalculable 
benefits  to  this  church  and  nation ;  and  that,  as  it 
18  understood  that  his  remains  are  to  be  interred  in 
Westminster  Abhey,  the  secretary  be  directed  to 
ascertain  the  day  fixed  for  his  interment,  and  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  committee  for  the  infor- 
mation of  such  members  as  may  find  it  convenient 
to  attend." 

The  remains  of  Dr  Bell  arrived  in  London  from 
Cheltenham  on  the  llth  of  February.  Having 
remained  for  three  days  at  No.  18,  Berkeley  Square, 
thev  were  deposited  in  Westmbster  Abbey  on  the 
I4th,  the  funeral  procession,  consisting  of  ten 
mourning-coaches,  and  twenty-six  private  carriages, 
among  which  were  those  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  earls  of  Shaftesbury,  Eldon,  and 
Amherst ;  the  bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
Bristol,  Chichester,  and  LlandafiT;  lords  Renyon 
and  Wynford;  the  bon.  BIr  Justice  Park;  Sir 
James  Langham ;  the  Rev.  archdeacons  Cambridge, 
Watson,  4te. 

BELL,  JoHH,  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  was 
a  native  of  Cumberland.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambrid^,  where  he  became 
fjpliow;  he  was  the  senior  wrangler  and  first 
Smith's  prixeman  of  the  year  1786,  and  proceeded 
M.A.  in  1789.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  bv  the 
hon.  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  Feb.  1,  1792,  and  was 
nominated  a  King's  counsel  in  Easter  Term  1816. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  most  distmguished  or- 
nament of  the  Chancery  bar,  and  held  the  highest 
rank  in  his  profession  for  profound  learning  and 
emment  acuteness.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics, 
but  never  courted  or  received  any  mvour  at  the 
bands  of  his  party.  He  retained  throughout  his 
whole  professional  career  hb  native  Cumberland 
dialect  in  all  its  unalloyed  and  broad  provincialism ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
that  circumstance,  he  had  to  contend  with  some 
physical  defect  in  his  utterance,  speaking  with 
peat  hesitation,  repeating  his  words  and  stuttering 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  really  painful  to  listen 
to  him.  The  proceedings  in  the  Chancery  courts 
are,  as  our  readers  are  generally  aware,  carried  on 
in  a  rery  quiet  conversation-like  manner.  The 
advocate  seldom  aims  at  ekxiaence.  To  tell  a 
plain  tale  in  a  plain  manner  is  all  that  is  attempted. 
Even  that  was  beyond  the  power  of  John  BelL 
And  yet,  with  all  these  defects,  such  was  the  re- 
putation he  acquired  for  sound  discretion  and  soli- 
dity of  judgment,  that  he  managed  to  maintain  a 
very  high  rank  at  the  English  bar  at  a  time  when 
it  was  adorned  by  such  men  as  Sir  Samuel  Romill  v. 
Sir  William  Orant,  and  Sir  John  Leach.  Probably 
there  never  was  a  more  extraordinanr  instance  oif 
saperiority  of  intellect  making  itaelt  known  and 
appreciated,  in  spite  of  obstacles  which  woold  gene- 
rally be  thought,  and  bdeed  be  found  altogether 
invincible,  than  the  one  exhibited  by  Mr  BelL 

George  the  Fourth,  while  prince  regent,  it  re- 
lated to  have  asked  the  lord  chancellor  (Eldon), 
Who  was  considered  at  that  time  the  greatest 
lawyer  ?-^o  which  the  chancellor  is  reported  to 
have  reolied,  **  Please  your  royal  highness,  the 
gieateat  lawyer  we  have  at  this  time  is  a  gentleman 


who  can  neither  read,  write,  walk,  wor  talk.* 
if  the  words  are  to  be  understood  mHh 
to  doing  any  one  of  these  things  weOt  th«j  are  tns 
to  the  very  letter. 

He  laboured  from  his  in&acy  aader  a  t 
of  one  of  his  feet,  whidi  made  waDdag  a 
operation.  Another  singularity  attached  !•  Ia« 
was,  the  extraordinary  ill^ibfciicas  of  has  kaad- 
writing;  so  that,  thoi^  his  opiaioas  were  aasi 
sought  for  than  those  of  any  osaa  of  has  tim€^  s 
frequently  happened  that  his  dieata  «««  ahifrf 
to  resort  to  himself  or  his  dcrk  to  fccjphsr  tkas. 
In  reference  to  this  defect  he  «sed  fiisiiaarfy  to 
say,  when  asked  what  sort  of  a  hand  brtW^shtls 
really  wrote,  that  he  had  three  sorts  a—  tk^  k 
himself  could  read — one  that  his  drrk  contf  rmk 
— and  one  that  neither  he  nor  his  dak  eavU  faai, 
It  certainly  was  most  extraordisMiT 
parslleled  only  hy  the  kte  Dr  Parr's  h— 

Out  of  court  he  was  a  verv  p 
aflable  man,  easily  accessible, 
laborious;   io  court  he  very  frc^amtly 
advantage  over  more  brUliaot  and  showy  c 
by  the  exactness  with  which  he  waa  accv 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  focta  of  hia  f 
and  his  skill  in  bringing  forward  aoalsfo^ 
which  had  been  previoualv  decided.     TW  \ 
tion  of  cases  was  indeed  his 
that  respect,  perhaps,  no  oma  was  cm 
ful. 

In  person  he  was  a  little  mao,  stool,! 
shouldered;  with  a  very  p 
large  teeth. 

Bfr  Bell  retired  many  yean  ego  6o«  tko  Ck^ 
eery  bar,  but  he  lent  ms  aid  to  the  CWaessj  hm 
commissioners.  He  died  oo  the  6th  Fck  163L  Mi 
is  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  priacdy  foitwaa  % 
his  professional  labours,  which  dcvolvaa  opaa  • 
widow  and  only  soo.  His  will  wm  yswsaJ  A 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  the  peraooalty  tmrntm  mmkm 
£80.000. 

HELPER;  a  market-town  la  DiihjAisa^  ^ 
tuated  in  a  valley  through  which  iow*  tW  tnm 
Derwent,  134  miles  N.  N.  W.  fraai  Loadaa*  aaA 
64  S.  E.  from  Mandiester.  TiD  tht  year  GTX. 
Belper  was  an  inooosiderahle  viDsfc,  iakaMtoA 
priod pally  by  nailers,  whose  amdcs  ar*  mM  m 
considerable  demand  inm  the  saperior  faaii^  dl 
the  rod-iron  made  at  Alderwasley,  foar  i 
tant,  which  is  supposed  to  aria*  from 
peculiar  in  the  nature  of  the  coal  ased  ti 
town  has  risen  into  iawortaaec  since  the  i 
ment  of  the  cotton-oiiUs  of  Meaars  Scrett. 
are  now  several  in  nombcr,  bsades  wMcK 
are  a  bleaching-mill  and  a  waaafortory  aC  madh 
connected  with  the  works  of  Meows  Stran.  C^ 
wards  of  four  thousand  pafsooa.  chisiy  wtmSag  m 
the  neighbouring  village,  reeetve  emyleysavt  ten 
in  a  factory  for  ailk  and  oottoa  hosa,  sasA  to  la«aft 
of  the  lai^est  esUMishmcnto  of  the  kiad  m  ^m 
kingdom.  The  North  Ifidlaad  raflvaf  paasatt* 
town;  the  Croaafbrd  canal  pasaea  ailhi  faw^% 


and  the  High  Peak  railway  withaa  six. 

is  nmrket.£iy,  and  frirs  for  hofocd 

and  horses  are  held  oa  iUj  12th  i 

At  the  north  end  of  the  town 

three  arches  bestrides  the  Dei  a  sat,  aaar  a 

a  beautiful  wear  for  workinf  the  mills  ti 

Strutt.      A  new  chnrdi 

places  of  worship  have  heea  baih  ia 

within  the  kit  twenty  yean. 
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BUiTUBBET;  •  morket-town  in  the  county 
of  Civtf»  pronaoe  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  situated  on 
the  rim  Eroe,  on  tbe  road  from  Cavan  to  Bally- 
eooMll.  67    atlei    N.   W.  from  Dublin.     Tbe 
town  ■  irrcgalarly  built.     A  very  ezten8l?e  dis- 
iHkrj  mf  erected  bere  in  1825,  by  Messrs  Dick- 
no,  Dua]op,  sad  Co.,  wbich  employs  a  number  of 
pcmss.    liere  ara  also  some  malting  establisb- 
aeitL   A  troop  of  cavalry  is  genezally  stationed 
kere.   llsrket-day>  Thursday.    Population  2026. 
B85SLEY,    Thomas,    an   eminent   English 
jmittt  wsi  tbe  BOD  of  a  printer  in  the  neigboor- 
hod  of  the  Strand,  where  Mr  Bensley  was  first 
HtihBibed;  bat  he  afterwards  removed  to  Bolt 
Cost,  Fleet  Street,    where    he   succeeded  Mr 
Unvd  Alien,  the  **  dear  friend  "  of  Dr  Johnson, 
who  £ed  in  1780.     Mr  Allen's  office  was  next  door 
to  Dr  Johnson's  dwelling-house,  which  ultinaately 
hscBBe  psrt  of  Mr  Bensley't  printing  office.     Mr 
BcbsIc^'b  skill  aa  a  practieU  printer  was  not  in- 
ffrioi  to  that  of  his  great  contemporary  Mr  Bulmer. 
WUkt  Mr  Balmer  astonished  the  public  with  his 
nsgniftcent  edition  of  Boydell's  Shakespeare,  Mr 
Bcosky  prodaced  a  rival  production  in  Blacklin's 
Bftle.    To  use  the  words  of  Dr  Dibdin:  **  While 
tht  Shskespeart  Cfadlery  and  tbe  Shakespeare  press 
wcrt  hying  such  fast  hold  of  the  tongues  and  the 
pifsei  of  ue  public,  a  noble  spirit  of  rivalry  was 
eriwed  hj  the  Macklins  of  Fleet-street ;  Reynolds, 
Westk  Opie,  Fuaeli,   Northcote,   Hamilton,  and 
othsci,  were  engaged  to  exercise  their  magic  pen- 
cil in  the  deeoration  of  what  vras  called  the  Po«I*j 
GtAciy;  and  among  other  specimens  of  this  na- 
tioi^  iplendoor  and  patriotism  came  forth  an  edi- 
tiia  of  Thonaon's  Seasons  in  1797»  in  royal  folio, 
frooi  the  press  of  Mr  Bensley,  a  volume  quite 
snrthjr  of  the  warmest  eulogies.     It  had  also  the 
■•fit  of  Bot  being  debased  by  second^^rate  engrav- 
^p.    Meanwhile  the  pencil  of  Loutherbourg  was 
aBcdinto  requisition  to  supply,  in  particular,  head 
ad  tstl  pieces,  or  vignettes,  for  the  sumptuous  edi- 
tasa  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  sacred  book,  in  seven 
htsii  fi»Iio  tomes,  came  regularly  before  the  public, 
vtt  every  fiudnation  of  which  a  bold  type  (cast 
^  Jeieph  Jackson^  raven-glossy  ink,  and  What- 
■wVaaau&etorea  paper,  could  bestow  upon  it." 
Tit  Bible  of   Mac^in    wanted,  however,    the 
Afctypha;  and  about  1815  this  desideratum  was 
•fffisd,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  same  press, 
>t  at  expense  of  Messrs  Cadell  and  Davies,  but 
lW  lanioo  for  such  splendid  publications  bad  evi- 
1  away,  as  Messrs  Cadell  and  Davies 
[  to  their  great  loss.     Dr  Dibdin  thus 
"  Home's  History  of  England  followed 
hai  apoB  the  Bible,  in  ten  volumes  of  a  folio  form, 
^  fcHtcr  proportion.     The  engravings  which  adorn 
^^jwgnificent  work  were  executed  from  the 
I  in  the  fore-mentioned  Gallery;  and  upon 
le  I  an  not  sure  (probably  from  tbe  uni- 
hippearance  of  tbe  solid  body  of  the  text, 
~~    1  with  the  same  in  the  Bible,  divided  into 
nd  broken  into  verses,)  whether  this  lat- 
has  not  greater  admirers  than  its  prede- 
■Vh    The  medallie  and  emblematical  engravings 
^■m^Huiy  of  them,  quite  admirable."    Among 
••Wlleafid  works  printed  by  Mr  Bensley  may 
the  following,  in  nearly  a  cbrono- 

r,  aa  particularly  deserving  of  commen- 

*^ilB  aecount  of  the  beauty  of  their  execution : 
^J*rt  Physiogoomy,  5  vols.  4to.  1789.  The 
Qm^  ffctpherd  and  Allan  Ramsay,  in  English 
■riSesCch,  8vo.  1790.    Salmagundi,  by  Mr  Hud- 


desford,  4to.  1791.  Wyntown's  Originale  Crony- 
kil  of  Scotland,  8vo.  1795.  The  Gardeners,  trans- 
lated from  De  Lille,  4to.  1798.  The  Sovereign, 
a  Poem ;  addressed  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all 
the  Russias,  by  Charles  Small  Pybus,  Esq.,  with 
the  author's  portrait  prefixed.  The  hero  of  this 
poem,  as  immediately  afterwards  appeared,  was 
most  unfortunately  chosen.  It  is  erroneously  attri- 
buted by  Dr  Dibdin  to  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess. 
He  says  of  it :  "If  the  Emperor  Paul  had  after- 
wards  '  cut  as  good  a  figure '  as  this  beautifully 
printed  book  Mrill  always  continue  to  do,  he  might 
have  been  master  of  all  the  Russias.  Mr  Bensley 
has  probably  never  gone  beyond  this  volume  in  his 
typographiail  achievements."  Enchanted  Plants, 
tables  in  verse,  8vo.  1800.  Dulau's  Virgil,  8vo.  2 
vols.  Festival  of  the  Rose,  4to.  1802.  Astle's 
Origin  of  Writing,  4to.  1803.  Hume's  History  of 
England,  1803, 10  vols.  Shakspeare,  7  vols.  1803. 
The  Shipwreck,  1804;  published  by  Mr  Miller. 
An  edition  of  Junius,  1804,  2  vols.  DuRoveray's 
edition  of  Pope's  Works,  and  Pope's  Homer's 
Iliad,  1805.  Smith's  Antiquities  of  Westminster, 
1807,  4to.  On  tbe  5th  of  November  1807.  a  fire 
broke  out  in  Mr  Bensley's  warehouses,  supposed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  boys  letting  off  fire- works, 
which  destroyed  700  copies  of  Mr  Smith's  West- 
minster, a  splendid  4to  edition  of  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons, a  fine  edition  of  Juvenal,  another  of  Pope's 
Works,  many  copies  of  Edwards's  Guide  to  Brigh- 
ton, and  other  works.  But  as  the  printing  office 
was  not  much  injured,  Mr  Bensley's  labours  at  the 
press  were  not  materially  impeded.* 

The  next  works  we  shall  notice  are  Religious 
Emblems,  1809,  4to.;  Riddell's  History  of  Moun- 
tains, 1809,  4to.  3  vols.;  Dallaway's  Sussex,  4to. 
1815  and  1819;  Singer's  History  of  Playing  Cards, 
&c.  1816,  4to. ;  and  Fairfax's  Tasso,  1817,  8vo. 
Dr  Dibdin  notices,  with  high  commendation,  many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  above  splendid 
productions.  See  Bibliographical  Decameron,  vol. 
li.  pp.  397 — 401,  and  closes  his  account  with  a 
very  correct  portrait  of  Mr  Bensley. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Mr  Bensley's  peace 
of  mind  if  he  had  confined  his  attention  to  his  old 
presses,  and  to  fine  printing,  in  which  he  so  much 
excelled.  But,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  was  induced  to 
embark  his  fortune  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Printing  Machine  invented  by  Mr  Koenig,  (which 
was  first  used  in  this  country  in  printing  the  Times 
newspaper,  on  tbe  29th  of  November  1814.)  Mr 
Bensley  adapted  the  machine  to  the  printing  of 
books ;  and  after  great  toil,  much  trouble,  and  very 
heavy  expenses,  Mr  Bensley  succeeded  in  printing 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  by  the  same  operation. 
But  he  had  scarcely  brought  his  exertions  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  before  a  second  unfortunate  and  very 
rapid  fire,  June  26,  1819,  sgain  destroyed  his  ware- 
houses and  printing  office,  with  their  valuable  con- 


*  On  the  sobseqaent  rnwir  and  enluvement  of  Mr  Bent- 
lejr's  premise!,  the  interior  of  the  reddAice  nf  Dr  Johniim 
wu  taken  into  them ;  Imt  the  front  remained  unaltered.  It 
isragraved  in  the  European  Magaxine  for  May  1S10.1I ;  and 
more  el^antly  in  the  '*  Graphic  ilIustrationB  of  the  Life  and 
Times  oT  Dr  Johnson.**  j  ust  pabUsbed  by  MT  Murray.  Bishop 
Jebb,  writing  to  A.  Knox,  Esq.,  June  10, 1815,  say«  '*  1  was 
t'other  evening  in  Sam  Johnson's  house,  in  the  apartment 
where  he  breathed  bis  last,  in  Bolt  Court— You  may  Jndg« 
with  what  rererenee !  'I1ie  premises  are  now  partly  bare 
rooms,  partly  a  printing  (>iBce  in  tbe  occupation  of  Mr  Bensley, 
fSorming  but  a  nunnte  pxrt  of  his  rast  concerns.  J  could  not 
help  comparin)?  the  palnee  of  tlie  printer  with  the  humble 
dwelling  of  the  sage ;  and  then  asking  myself  hnw  poor  a 
thing  is  pelf!  how  unworthy  nf  our  cure  HUd  cnmpetltinn  !'* 
At  H  subiequeot  period,  June,  ISlfl;  this  houat  was  ioliny  de. 
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tents.  The  elaborate  nacbinery  for  ttearo-print- 
inf  was,  however,  not  nateriallj  ii^ured,  and  the 
printing  office  wai  toon  rebuilt.  But  the  cumbrous 
machine,  on  which  so  much  had  been  expended, 
was  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  later  and  sim- 
pler inventions  by  Mr  Applegath  and  others ;  and 
after  a  time  Mr  Bensley  parted  with  this  printing 
office  in  Bolt  Court,  and  retired  from  steam  print- 
ing ;  and  although  be  afterwards  connected  himself 
with  a  minor  esublishment  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  resided  chiefly  at  Clapham  Rise,  where  be 
died  on  the  lltb  Sept.  1835. 

BENTHAM,  JEEtMY  (a),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr  Jeremiah  Bentham,  attorney;  and  was  bom  at  bis 
Other's  house,  in  Red  Lion  Street,  Houndsditch, 
adjacent  to  Aldgate  church,  February  15tb  (old 
style)  1747-8.  His  grandfather,  who  had  fol- 
lowed  the  same  profession,  and  had  occupied  the 
same  two  bouses  in  the  city  and  at  Barking,  was 
clerk  to  the  companv  of  scriveners.  The  name 
of  Jeremy  was  derived  from  an  ancestor.  Sir  Jeremy 
Snow,  a  banker  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  late  General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  of  the 
Russian  service,  who  died  April  SO,  1831,  was  his 
brother.  His  father  married,  secondly,  Sarah, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Abbot,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
All  Saints,  Colchester,  and  mother  of  the  late  Lord 
Colchester.  She  died  September  27>  1809,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  About  the  year 
1765,  Blr  Jeremiah  Bentham  purchased  the  bouse 
in  Queen's  Square  Place,  Westminster,  where  be 
and  bis  son  both  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  It  had  previously  been  the  residence  of  the 
notorious  courtesan,  Theresa  Constantia  Philips, 
author  of  "  Memoirs,"  in  3  yols.  1761. 

Mr  Bentham's  talents  developed  themselves  early. 
Soon  after  he  Mras  three  years  of  age  he  read  Ra- 
pin's  History  of  England  as  an  amusement ;  and  at 
seven  he  read  Telemaque  in  French.  At  eight  be 
played  the  violin. — an  instrument  on  which,  at  a 
subMquent  period  of  his  life,  be  became  remark- 
ably proficient.  He  was  very  distinguished  at 
Westminster  School.  During  one  of  the  vacations, 
he  read  Helvetius*s  celebrated  work  on  the  Mind ; 
from  which  he  first  obtained  a  glimpse  of  that  prin- 
ciple, which  at  a  subsequent  period  he  so  power- 
fully developed.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  at  once  engaged  in  public  disputations  in 
the  common  ball,  and  excited,  by  the  acuteness  of 
his  observations,  the  precision  of  his  terms,  and 
the  logical  correctness  of  his  inductions,  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B., 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  that  of  A.  M.,  being  the 
youngest  graduate  that  had  at  that  time  been  known 
at  either  of  the  Universities.  He  afterwards 
entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  society  he  be- 
came a  bencher  in  1817. 

From  early  childhood,  such  was  the  contempla- 
tive turn  of  his  mind,  and  the  clearness  and  accur- 
acy with  which  he  observed  whatever  came  under 
his  notice,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  had  al- 
ready acquired  the  name  of  **the  Philosopher," 
being  familiarly  called  so  by  the  members  of  bis 
fiuniiy;  and  such,  even  in  his  youth,  were  the  in- 
dications of  that  benevolence  to  which  his  manhood 
and  his  old  age  were  consecrated,  that  a  celebrated 
statesman,  who  at  that  period  had  conceived  an 
affection  for  him,  and  with  whom  he  spent  much 
of  hit  time  after  be  was  called  to  the  bar,  speaks 
of  him,  in  a  letter  to  bb  &tber,  in  these  remark* 


able  words.  — "His  disintmiitudnim,  aai  bs 
originality  of  diaracter,  rcfreeb  me  am  mmdk.  m  tk 
country  air  does  a  London  pbyssckn.* 

Many  incidents  of  bis  early  life  mark  the  ttfttm 
of  his  connection  with  the  last  cetitvry.  He  n 
accustomed  to  relate  with  great  plcasani*  IM. 
when  be  was  a  boy,  he  was  taken  to  driak  tea  w%'% 
Hogarth,  whose  works  be  greatly  adiwd.  Ii 
was  one  of  the  class  who  attended  the  kctm  d 
Sir  William  Blackstooe,  when  thej  were  dcksnW 
at  Oxford;  and  yoong  as  the  tamA  of  >!■>!■ 
was,  it  even  then  revolted  at  the  rwiueim  «l  m 
professor.  As  a  law  stodcst,  be  took  mma»  d 
the  speeches  of  Mansfield ;  and  be  was  a  m^a^ 
of  the  dub  ruled  by  Johnson,  whom  be  arm 
liked,  considering  him  to  be  a  floomy  aMaaacW 
pist. 

Mr  Bentham  entered  opoo  bis  pfuftaMSM  wtt  ■ 

Srospect  amounting  almost  to  a  ccrtataf  y  atf  lat 
igbest  success.  His  Other's  practies  aad  mAaam 
as  a  solidtor  were  eonsiderable,  and  b»  (tW  wm%i 
draughts  of  bills  in  equity  were  aft  •»€»  4rt» 
guisbed  for  their  superior  execntioB.  \m  mm  4 
bis  pamphlets  (**  IndicatioQa  respect^  Leed  1^ 
don  **)  Bfr  Bentham  thus  notices  the  orra^itfaaaa 
which  led  to  his  retirement  from  the  bar : — 

**  By  the  command  of  a  father,  I  wmmwmk  mm 
the  profession,  and,  in  the  year  \7$%,  m  cbm»> 
abouts,  was  oiled  to  the  bar.  Ne*  im^g  tfw, 
having  drawn  a  bill  in  equity,  I  bad  tm  diimA  s 
against  exceptions  before  a  master  b  dmopt 

•  We  shall  have  to  attend  on  mcb  a^/  sMd  ms 
solidtor  to  me,  naming  a  day  a  week  or  i 

*  warrants  for  our  attendance  will  be 
for  two  intervening  dajrs ;  but  it  is  net 
to  attend  before  the  third.'  What  I  ~ 
ward  was — that  though  no 


oat  was  ever  bestowed,  ikrtt  were  on  lewi  «^ 
sion  regularly  charged   for ;  for  eaeb  of  xm  tmm 
falsely  pretended  attendances,  the  <  ~ 
the  solidtor  charged  with  a  fee  far  1 
with  a  fise  of  6s.  8d.  paid  by  him  to  tW 
the  consequence  was — that  for  every  i 
the  master,  instead  of  6s.  8d.,  rsesmJ  ^1  i  i 
that,  even  ii  inclined,  no  solicitor  danft  omrt  mft 
out  the  three  warrants  instead  of  ofte.  lar  fam 
the  not-to  be-haxarded  displeaenre  of  tlma  w^m 
nate  judge  and  his  superiors.     Trve  it  i^  tte  s 
dtor  is  not  under  anv  obligmtmm  tb«s  t*  < 
client  for  work  not  done.     He  i 
imdemmitif  in  doing  so:  it  is 
course.  *  *  *  *  These  tbinfs.  and  ibeei 
complexion,  in    sock 


determined  me  to  quit  the  profssMeo ;  aui^  mm  «i^ 

ber^spitaiinis«.t<irf» 

ir.matta 


lt*tk 


•^it«- 


as  I  could  obtain  my  ^1 
I  foond  it  more  to  my  taste  to 
been  doing  ever  sincc^  to  pot  an 
to  profit  by  them.** 

Between  Blr  Bentbam's  comii 
commencement  of  the  French 
of  nearly  twenty  years — be  was  tbria  ^ 
tinent,  and  every  time  resided  cbieiy  in  * 
his  second  visit  to  the  Gallic  eai^tal,  be 
acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  bat 
Brissot,  then  better  known  by  the  aai 
viUe. 

There  were  several  strong  pointtef 
between  Brissot  and  Bentb^  which 
for  the  warmth  of  their  friendship ; 
the  aspect  of  the  times  gave  ore 
correspondence,  and  afterwaids  to  a 
eadi  other,  which  tended 
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Butal  tttidiiDent.  It  it  well  known  that  some 
few  jcan  before  the  French  Revolution,  Briuot 
find  \ai  ibode  in  London,  in  prosecution  of  a 
imp  of  conducting  a  periodical,  entitled  **  A 
UiMTeml  Correspondence  on  Points  interesting  to 
the  Wtl&rt  of  Man  and  of  Society."  London  was 
AoKv  u  the  centre,  where  information  was  to  be 
collected  frou  til  points,  and  from  which  he  could 
diffuK  it  ro  all  directions  through  the  medium 
of  Uf  puUicstion.  In  this  way,  Brissot  thought 
it  powble  to  evade  the  restriction  upon  the  press 
in  FriMc,  and  to  illuminate  that  country  by 
DKUH  of  the  more  elastic  press  of  England.  The 
desgn,  luivever,  failed ;  and  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
penaait  subjected  Brissot  to  an  arrest  in  Lon- 
d<m,  from  irbicb  he  was  freed  by  the  generosity  of 
a  fneod,  grnerally  supposed  to  be  Mr  Bentham. 
Wfaen  Brissot  returned  to  Paris,  and  rose  into  popu- 
Urrtj^  be  teittified  his  gratitude  to  Mr  Bentham,  by 
Aoniflating  him,  without  his  consent  or  know- 
ledge, a  member  of  the  second  national  assembly. 

Between  the  yeara  I7B4  and  1788,  Mr  Bentham 
took  in  extensiye  European  tour.    Leaving  France 
b^  waj  of  Montpellier,  Marseilles,  and  Antibes,  he 
otied  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Leghorn.     From 
I^rgbori  he  passed  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
Florenee,  and  spent  several  days  in  the  hospitable 
Banioa  of  the  late   Sir  Horace  Mann,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  the  British  envoy  in  that  city. 
Froo  Leghorn  he  resolved  upon  a  passage  to  Smyrna, 
ins  ressel  owned  and  commanded  by  a  captain  with 
•bom  be  had  previously  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ikjpm  London.     In  the  vojrage,  a  storm  drove  the 
•hip  into  a  narrow  strait,  near  the  island  of  Mite- 
le&e,  where  she  passed  the  night,  and  where,  in  the 
Bonrin^,  he  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  beautiful 
but  ill.fided  isle  of  Scio.      Mr  Bentham  stayed 
three  weeks  at  Smyrna,  and  thence  proceeded  in  a 
Terkish  ship  to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained 
■boat  doable  that  time.     His  ultimate  destination 
^fts  Crechoff,  in  Russia,  where  his  brother.  Sir 
^^\  Bentham,  was  quartered  as  commandant  of 
m  independent  battalion  of  a  thousand  men,  and  in 
vbidi  neighbourhood  was  the  estate  of  the  prime 
■Wter  of  Buasia.  Prince  Poterokin.     Mr  Ben- 
Asm  reached  his  brother's  house  in  the  beginning 
<^tbe  year  1786;  but,  unfortunately,  the  latter 
••»  00  to  ejrcurs:on  to  Cherson,  where  he  was 
j™wd  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the 
yttt«>ed  invasion  of  the  Capitan  Pacha.     With 
»"sr<eriftic  industry,  Mr  Bentham  sat  down  in 
*•  tbsent  brother's  study,  and  wrote  his  *•  Letters 
•  the  Usury  Laws."     There,  also,  he  wrote  the 
*«  ^or^on  of  his  ••  Panopticon.**    After  above 
^y  years'  absence   he  returned  home,  through 
Jfcad,  Germany,  and  the  United  Provinces,  in 
rbftnisri    17^ 

^Thetoth  of  his  father,  in  1792,  left  Mr  Ben- 
^*  with  a  moderate  fortune,  and  the  firee  choice 
H  Us  coarse  of  life;  when  he  wholly  abandoned 
wfrwpect  of  professional  emoluments  and  hon- 
*«,  sad  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  composi- 
■>«f  bis  Laborious  and  valuable  works. 
^Atsftng  himself  of  the  truce  of  Amiens,  Mr 
■•■^01  again  wisited  Paris,  in  1802,  accompanied 
Jf^  Samuel  Romilly.  At  that  very  time  M. 
*^^^  Wis  publishing  Mr  Bentham 's  works  in 
"^''h.  This  circumstance  considerably  aided  the 
ypTpf  hit  Parisian  friends  in  electing  him  a 
*J^^flf  th€  French  institute,  to  which  he  was 
^Mvil  ronaeqoencc  of  the  dttsenship  of  France 
**^|fevMaly  been  conferred  upoa  him.  When 


it  is  remembered  that  only  three  vacancies  existed, 
and  that  one  was  reserved  for  the  nomination  of 
Bonaparte,  then  first  consul  of  France,  Mr  Ben- 
tham's  election  must  be  considered  as  no  slight 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  savans  of  Paris.  Nor  were  the  circumstances 
which  attended  his  last  visit  to  the  French  capital, 
in  1825,  when  he  went  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
less  flattering.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  ;  and  on  casually  visiting  one  of  the 
supreme  courts,  the  whole  body  of  the  advocates 
rose  and  paid  him  the  highest  marks  ofYespect, 
and  the  court  invited  him  to  the  seat  of  honour. 

The  qualities  which,  in  youth,  formed  the  charm 
of  Mr  Bentham's  character,  and  which  grew  with 
his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength, 
were  truth  and  simplicity.  Truth  was  deeply 
founded  in  his  nature  as  a  principle ;  it  was  de- 
votedly pursued  in  his  life  as  an  object ;  it  exer- 
cised, as  we  have  seen,  even  in  early  life,  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  the  operations  of  his  mind 
and  the  affections  of  his  heart ;  and  it  was  the 
source  of  that  moral  boldness,  energy,  and  consis- 
tency, for  which,  from  the  period  of  manhood  to 
the  close  of  life,  he  was  so  distinguished.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  entire  range  of  pbyucal,  moral, 
or  legislative  science ;  nothing  whatever  relating  to 
any  class  of  subjects  that  could  be  presented  to  his 
understanding;  nothing,  however  diflScult  other 
men  thought  it,  or  pretended  to  think  it,  or  with 
whatever  superstitious,  political,  or  religious  reve- 
rence and  awe  they  regarded,  or  affected  to  regard 
it ;  which  he  did  not  approach  without  fear ;  to 
the  very  bottom  of  which  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
penetrate ;  the  mystery  regarding  which  he  did  not 
strive  to  dear  away ;  the  real,  the  whole  truth  of 
which,  he  did  not  aim  to  bring  to  light.  Nor 
was  there  any  consideration,  whether  of  a  personal 
nature  or  not,  that  could  induce  him  to  conceal  any 
conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  he  was  satisfied :  even  though, 
by  the  desertion  of  friends  and  the  clamour  of  foes, 
the  very  cause  he  advocated  might  to  some  have 
appeared  to  be  endangered  by  his  so  doing.  It 
was  not  possible  to  apply  his  principle  to  idl  the 
points  and  bearings  of  all  the  subjects  included  in 
the  difficult  and  contested  field  of  legislation,  go- 
vernment, and  morals ;  to  apply  it  as  he  applied 
it,  acutely,  searchingly,  profoundly,  unflinchingly, 
without  consequences  at  first  view  startling,  if  not 
appalling,  even  to  strong  minds  and  stout  hearts. 
They  startled  not,  they  appalled  not  him,  mind  or 
heart.  He  had  confidence  in  his  guide :  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  might  go  with  unfaltering  step 
wherever  it  led ;  and  with  unfaltering  step  he  did  go 
wherever  it  led.  Hence  his  singleness  of  purpose ; 
hence,  in  all  his  voluminous  writings,  in  all  the 
multiplicity  of  subjects  which  have  come  under  his 
investigation,  as  well  those  which  he  has  ex- 
hausted, as  those  which  he  has  merely  touched ; 
as  well  those  which  are  uncomplicated  by  sinister 
interests  and  the  prejudices  which  grow  out  of 
them,  as  those  which  are  associated  with  innume- 
rable fSlse  judgments  and  wrong  affections:  hence, 
in  regard  to  not  one  of  them  does  a  single  case 
occur  in  which  he  has  swerved  from  his  principle, 
or  faltered,  or  so  much  as  shown  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  Altering,  in  the  application  of  it. 

He  was  capable  of  great  severity  and  continuity 
of  mental  labour.  For  upwards  of  half  a  century 
he  devoted  seldom  less  than  eight,  often  ten,  and 
occasionally  twelve  hours  of  every  day,  to  intense 
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ftodj.  This  WM  tbe  more  remarlnMe,  «■  hh 
physicd  oonttitotion  was  by  no  meMit  strong.  His 
liealth,  during  tbe  periods  of  childhood,  jotith,  snd 
adolescence,  was  infirm ;  it  was  not  nntil  the  age 
of  manhood  that  it  acquired  some  degree  of  Tigour: 
but  that  vigour  increased  with  advancing  age ;  so 
that  during  ^e  space  of  sixty  years  he  never 
Uboured  under  any  seriom  malady,  and  rarely  suf- 
fered even  from  slight  indisposition ;  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  he  looked  no  older,  and  constitntiooally 
was  not  older,  than  most  men  are  at  sixty ;  thus 
adding  another  illustrious  name  to  the  splendid 
catalogue  which  establishes  the  &ct,  that  severe 
and  constant  mental  labour  is  not  incompatible  with 
health  and  longevity,  but  conducive  to  both,  pro- 
vided the  mind  be  unanxious  and  the  habits  tempe- 
rate. 

Mr  Bentham*s  death  took  place  at  his  house  in 
Queen's  Square  Place,  Westminster,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1882.  He  was  in  the  eighty-fiAh  year  of 
his  age. 

Bir  Bentham's  body  was  in  consequence  of  his 
own  earnest  desire,  transferred  to  the  Webb  street 
school  of  anatomy  and  medidne ;  at  which  place 
Dr  South  wood  Smith  delivered  an  admirable  lec- 
ture over  it,  on  the  SKh  of  June,  1832.  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works  has  been  published  by 
Dr  Bowring. 

BERNADOTTE.  [Although  Charles  XIV., 
king  of  Sweden,  has  not  yet  (1839^  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  we  are  still  induced  to  give  here,  under 
his  ^mily  name,  a  sketch  of  his  remarkable  Hfe,  as 
reference  has  been  made  to  it  in  the  body  of  tbe 
work,  and  as,  independently  of  that,  his  career  mav 
be  considered,  at  his  great  age,  as,  in  effect,  closed, 
so  far  as  the  purposes  of  history  are  concerned.] 

Jban  Baptists  Jolibn  Bbenadotts  was  bom 
at  Pau,  in  tbe  south  of  France,  on  the  26th  of 
January  176S.  His  fiUher  was  a  lawyer,  and  it 
was  his  desire  to  have  brought  up  his  son  in  the 
same  business;  but  tbe  voung  man,  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  forsook  the  paternal  care  and 
roof,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  regiment  of 
royaJ  marines.  During  the  war  which  followed 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  account  of 
the  support  granted  by  the  latter  to  the  revolt  of 
the  American  colonies,  Bemadbtte  served  in  the 
Bast  Indies ;  and  at  so  tender  an  age  had  he  learnt 
to  distinguish  himself,  that,  a  year  after  his  enlist- 
ment, he  was  made  a  corporal,  and  upon  tbe  return 
of  his  eorps  to  France  in  1788,  he  vras  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  sergeant.  He  remained  in  thb  position 
until  1789,  when  a  very  daring  and  magnanimous 
act  raised  him  at  once  in  rank  and  in  general  esti- 
mation. In  that  year  the  royal  marines  were  sta- 
tioned at  Marseilles,  where,  it  is  well  known,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  ran  to  a  great  height  in  the  very 
earliest  periods  of  the  disturbances  in  France.  The 
mob  of  tbe  town  having  risen  tumultuously,  and 
drawn  into  the  movement  most  of  tbe  soldiers 
stationed  there,  with  loud  shouts  expressed  their 
determination  to  take  the  life  of  the  Marquis 
d'Ambert,  colonel  of  the  royal  marines,  to  yrbose 
house  they  directed  their  steps.  Bernadotte  at- 
tempted to  arrest  their  progress  by  an  exhortation 
to  humanity  and  forbearance,  but  such  an  appeal, 
in  their  pbrensied  state,  was  quite  unavailing,  and 
they  compelled  Bernadotte  himself  to  join  them, 
proclaiming  that  they  had  nominated  him  colonel 
of  the  marines  in  place  of  their  intended  victim. 
But  tbe  determined  seijeant  was  not  to  be  woo  by 
so  brilliant  an  offer  aad  having  drawn  off  a  few  of 


hb  own  men,  whom  ht  rcetIM  to  a  wmm  ef  te 
doty,  he  suddenly  plaotcd  himself  I 
and  the  marquis's  house,  and  thus  i 
**  People  of  Marseilles,  as  voa  exprcaa 
in  me,  I  will  show  you  I  deaerve  it.  1  «il  b« 
allow  you  to  dishonour  yoortclvcs  by  a  ba«esBH» 
nation.  If  the  colonel  be  guiltv,  tW  law  is  ihi 
executioner,  not  dtixeas  and  soldiers.  1  mfmm 
you,  then,  to  retire,  as,  before  you  obCate  tktktd 
of  the  colonel,  yon  must  deprive  me.  md  thslnw 
men  vrho  surround  me,  of  oursT  Tfai  amf 
declaration  caused  the  infuriated  mtck  Co  yausi.mi 
seeing  the  firm  resolutioa  of  tho  yo«^f  sii|i<, 
ultimately  to  desist  from  their  pmrpom 

After  this  period,  Bernadotte  Car  a  sfcart  las 
quitted  the  army  for  a  civil  post.  B*  «as  i^ 
pointed  clerk  to  the  parUament  of  Pm.  his  i 
town,  and,  upon  the  establishmcst  of  tW  i 
guards,  he  became  adjutaat  of  those  of  P^sa 
in  this  provincial  sphere,  he  had  ufipwitumnsi  ri 
evincing  his  courage  and  talents^  and  t 
reputation  of  his  name,  for,  ia  1793,  hm 
the  colonelcy  of  the  73d  reftacat  oC  the  las. 
whidi  was  attached  to  the  anay  of  tW  Bsm, 
under  the  coomiand  of  Oeoerml  Klebcv.  la  lb 
campaign  which  ensued,  his  military  coaidacl  am 
the  theme  of  approbation  to  bis  commaarfiaf  sAai; 
and  his  promotion  %ras  in  eoascqueaes  bash  ^im 
and  rapid.    Before  the  end  of  ITBS.  he  was  a| 


ral  of  division,  and  had  succisifiilly 

ral  important  enterprises  agaiBaC  the 

with  whom  the  French  rcpobtic 

at  war.   In  the  following  year,  " 

the   French  army  against  the  Arrhdaki 

and  General  Bernadotte  was  pkesd  ia  the  A< 

of  Jourdan,  and  had  in  many  iastaoeca  a 

in  which  he  had  entirely  to  rely  opoa  ha 

sources.      In  proportion  to  the 

enjoyed  of  distinguishing  himeell^  hM 

celebrated,  and  in  this  year.  1796.  tha 

bore  a  very  convincingevideBceof  the  hi 

tion  in  which  his  capacity  was  held,  by 

receive  his  resignation  of  his  eommami,  whadh  h^ 

in  consequence  of  soese  charges  of 

against  him  at  Nuremburg, 

acceptance. 

From  this  period,  the  mmm  of 
placed  more  or  less  in  cooncctioa  with  tftiftrf 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  1797.  he  had  a  ^mmm 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the  army  «f  fei^ 
The  want  of  oioney  was  the  aaiverMl  camfhrnA^ 
the  eariy  republican  armies  of  Fraaec.  ami  ^M 
complaints  were  usual  aaniagil  the 
arrears  of  pay.  At  Milan,  the  spinl  ef 
broke  out  in  open  violence,  aad ia  at 
to  proceed.  Bernadotte,  percciviag 
lation  was  of  no  avail,  aasumed  at  oac*  the  hnarf 
stem  command.  •*  Soldiers  T  said  ha.  **j^  JIM 
refuse  obedience  to  my  cowniaad,  I  am  ' 

by  the  military  code  to  kill  every  maa 
not  mardi  agamst  the  enemy.  —  ^  -^*^-' 
have  the  ignooiioy  of 
or  I  will  run  my  sword  through  the  hady  «l 
mutineer.**    Upon  pronooociag  this  naa'ta 
marched  to  the  head  of  the  90th  agiasi 
pointing  bis  sword  to  the  bitaeC  of  the  first 
dier,  he  ordered  him  to  wheel  to  the  ngh«« 
he   preferred  to  be  rua  through  the  haAj. 
soldier  obeyed ;  the  army  fbUov«d ia  iigahm 
and  tbe  mutiny  was  effectually  sufytasMrfL 

When  the  successes  of  the  Preach  araaj  1 
dttced  the  Austrian  emperor  to  sat  isr  ^imi 
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«f  an  ■ceomniodation  had  been 
ilgMl  \m  October  1797,  Btrnadotte  was  quartered 
Ml  Trctiio  witb  bia  dirision,  when  he  receired  the 
Hipeiatmat  from  ibe  directory  of  ambassador  at 
Vicm.   He  accepted  this  embafisy,  and  was  re- 
€Mve4  d  the  ioDperial  court  with  cTery  mark  of 
distiBetioa.    An  unfortunate  event,  however,  soon 
pQl  a  (ad  to  bta  diplomatic  mission.     On  the 
eccsMa  of  a  public  festival,  he  outraged  the  feel- 
Isfi  of  te  people  by  hoisting  the  tri-coloured  flag, 
sai  vBi  near  fidliii^  a  victim  to  their  vengeance. 
As  tk  dbectory  did  not  take  up  the  case  with  the 
■ioarke  kid  anticipated,  he  threw  up  the  embassy, 
mi  redKd  with*  disgust  to  Paris.     The  directory 
oAfrf  )am  in  consolation  a  command  of  one  of  the 
iatoior  provinces  of  France,  which  he  indignantly 
Misel.    At  a  subsequent  period  the  emlMSsy  to 
Botlmi  vas  proffered  him ;  but  in  his  letter  to  the 
firaetory,  he  expressed  the  repugnance  he  felt  for 
iD  diplonatic  concerns,  and  it  was  not  until  17^ 
ikt  he  ifgain  took  an  employment,  when  the  com- 
mbI  ia  chief  of  the  array  of  observation  was  con- 
ferred npott  him,  and  be  afterwards  went  into  active 
MTfiee  at  die  bead  of  3ie  army  of  the  Lower 
Ubc,  aider  the  superior  command  of  General 
ioifda.    Reversed  were  now  crowding  thick  upon 
Iht  Mm  of  Prance,  owing  principally  to  the  un. 
ikilfU  laaBageiiient  of  affiurs  at  home  by  the  direc- 
tory.   With  the  view  of  giving  a  fresh  impetus  to 
(be  war  department,  Bernadotte  was  recalled  from 
Ae  miy,  and  placed  at  its  head.    During  his  short 
rtsisinisUuu,  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  sup- 
pff^g  the  armies  were  taken,  but  nratual  disgusts 
■Ml  saspidons  sprung  u|^  between  him  and  the 
ibcdory,  and  he  occe  more  retired  from  office. 
He  took  skeker  in  a  small  house  in  the  Faubourg 
^  MoBsseanx,  and  gave  himself  up  to  domestic 
wjoy-g'ti.     In   August   1798.  he  had  married 
Miiiauln.lt  Clary,  sister  to  the  wife  of  Joseph 


.  with  which  latter  persona^  this  con 
1  d^w  doser  his  previous  bonds  of  friend- 

The  occarrciices  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  which 
■■mted  the  directory,  and  placed  Bonaparte  at 
tte  hesd  of  affairs  as  first  consul,  met  with  neither 
fc^Med  opposition  nor  participation  on  the  part  of 
Birm<utic ;  and  if  he  disapproved  of  the  proceed- 
■fi  of  Bonaparte,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
*^  '  f  to  oppose  his  attempt,  as  the  more  ardent 
I  of  Bernadotte  allege,  it  is  at  all  events 
,  fliat,  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  re- 
vdaliao,  be  accepted  the  office  of  counsellor  of 
Ml,  and  Ihe  command  of  the  army  destined  to 
MAealc  ^e  royalists  from  La  Vendee.  In  this 
teidng  and  dangerous  expedition  he  met  with 
ptf  SMcess ;  and  though  the  letters  he  vrrote  to 
MMarte  from  the  scene  of  his  operations  evince 
Mnki  snbimadon  to  his  will  and  attachment  to 
VaMoa,  a  discovery  of  treason  in  his  aid-de- 
jftf  Kirboty  caused  Bernadotte  to  lose  the  confi- 
^it  s(  the  first  consul,  and,  consequently,  both 
ifcildujmiala. 

1|ht  assnmption  by  Bonaparte  of  the  imperial 
9%t  ^gain  brought  Bernadotte  on  the  stage. 
ftlntaoe  of  the  first  who  signed  the  document 
^  i14m  oi  which  Napoleon  was  elected  emperor 
jjtfraach ;  and,  on  the  inauguration,  he  ad- 
ftjWiii  him  a  very  flattering  harangue,  in  which 
■^Jjk  bmal  leave  of  those  republican  doctrines 
2^2?*  ^"^  through  life  so  ardently  professed. 
s,  Bernadotte  was  probably  actuated  by 
aflSeetion  for  his  country,  belqg  con- 


vinced, in  common  with  many  of  the  staunchest 
defenders  of  extreme  ideaa  of  equality,  that  a  tem- 
porary dictatorship,  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
individual,  was  necessary  to  suppress  the  disorders 
which  had  so  long  produced  instability  and  confu- 
sion. One  of  the  first  acts  of  Bonaparte,  as 
emperor,  was  to  appoint  Bernadotte  a  marshal  of  the 
empire,  and  general  of  the  army  in  Hanover.  In 
September  1805,  the  campaign  opened,  which  was 
concluded  on  the  2d  of  December  bv  the  battle  of 
Austerlits,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Austrian 
power.  In  that  series  of  events,  Bernadotte  bore 
a  conspicuous  part;  and  the  emperor's  gratitude 
vras  evinced  by  creating  him,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1806.  Prince  and  Duke  of  Ponte  Corvo.  At  this 
period  he  possessed  the  confidence  and  favonr  of 
Napoleon  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  in  the  vrar 
which  now  broke  out  with  Prussia,  he  received  the 
command  of  one  of  the  centre  divisions  of  the  grand 
army.  The  victory  of  Jena  laid  Prussia  at  the  feet 
of  Napoleon.  Bernadotte  put  a  finishing  hand  to 
the  Prussmn  forces,  by  defeating  their  body  of  re- 
serve under  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemburg,  and 
afterwards  in  receiving  the  surrender  of  General 
BlQcher  and  his  corps,  in  conjunction  vnih  Murat 
and  Blarshal  SouU.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  fiercely  con- 
tested battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedluid,  Bernadotte 
was  wounded  at  the  bridge  of  Spandau,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  army,  and  surrender  his 
command  to  Marshal  Victor.  *  In  1808,  he  was  sent 
with  an  army  into  Denmark ;  and  when,  in  1809, 
a  fresh  war  broke  out  with  Austria,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Saxon  army. 
A  mistake  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him 
in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  drew  down  the  censure 
of  Napoleon,  and  he  quitted  the  army  on  the  plea 
of  ill  health ;  but  he  was  afterwards  given  the  com- 
mand at  Antwerp,  upon  the  landing  of  the  British 
forces  at  Walcheren.  This  was  his  last  employ- 
ment under  Napoleon,  and  it  was  withdrawn  from 
him  under  rather  irritating  circumstances. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  famous  conferences  at 
Tilsit,  between  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia, 
was  the  invasion  of  Finland,  a  province  of  Sweden, 
by  the  latter;  which  was  conquered  in  one  cam- 
paign. In  the  midst  of  this  invasion,  the  countrpr 
was  paralysed  by  civil  strifes,  which  were  ulti- 
mately appeased  by  the  forcible,  though  bloodless, 
dethronement  of  the  reigning  monarch,  Gustavus 
IV.,  and  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Sudermania 
to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII. 
This  event  took  place  in  June  1809,  when  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  was  settled  on  a  liberal  repre- 
sentative basis.  An  alliance  with  France  followed, 
and  Napoleon  was  applied  to  by  the  new  king,  to 
use  his  all-commanding  influence  with  Russia,  to 
procure  for  Sweden  the  restitution,  at  all  events, 
of  the  islands  of  Aland.  Napoleon  retunied  an 
answer,  brief  and  bitter — "  Apply  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander;  he  is  great  and  generous  1**  Thus  left 
to  itself,  Sweden  was  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  and 
was  comp^  led  to  cede,  by  treaty,  what  had  been 
taken  by  force ;  thus  advancing  the  Russian  fron- 
tiers within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Stockholm.  Bv 
the  constitution  of  the  6th  of  June  1809,  the  death 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  to  be  followed  bv  an 
election  of  a  crown  prince  by  the  states-general,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  king.  The  violent  death  of 
Charles  Augustus,  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  on  the 
20th  June  1810,  created  a  vacancy ;  and  to  supply 
it,  fou^candidate8  declared  themselves — the  eldest 
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ion  of  tbe  dethroned  monftreb,  OuttsYut  IV. ;  the 
Prince  of  HoUtein ;  tbe  King  of  Denmark ;  and 
Martbal  BemadotU,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  The 
king  of  Sweden  declared  in  favour  of  tbe  latter. 
Tbe  states-general  acceded  to  tbe  nomination,  in 
their  resolution,  declaring  that,  ^  considering  that 
tbe  high  and  mighty  prince  and  lord,  Jean  Baptitte 
Julien  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  wat 
endowed  with  virtues  and  qualities  which  gave 
them  a  well-founded  hope  of  enjoying  under  bis 
reign  tbe  fruits  of  a  legal,  energetic,  and  beneficent 
government,  voluntarily  elected  him  to  tbe  dignity 
of  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  by  free  and  unanimous 
suffrage  for  themselves  and  their  descendants; 
under  condition,  however,  that,  before  his  arrival 
on  tbe  Swedish  territory,  be  ibould  embrace  the 
evangelical  Lutheran  religion,  and  sign  the  condi- 
tions which  they  should  draw  up.**  The  election 
took  pUu»  at  Orebro,  on  tbe  21st  of  August  1810. 
Thus*  with  the  applause  of  king  and  people,  Ber* 
nadotte  was  elevated  to  tbe  rank  of  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  tbe  consent  of  Napoleon  was  asked  upon 
this  nomination,  or  even  whether  be  received  it  in 
tbe  light  it  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  him- 
self; but  he  did  not  withhold  bis  acquiescence,  and 
Bernadotte  immediately  proceeded  to  Sweden, 
where,  on  the  31st  October  1810,  be  signed  tbe 
necessary  conditions,  and  on  tbe  6tb  November 
made  an  inaugural  speech  before  tbe  king  and  the 
states-general.  He  was  formally  adopted  by  Charles 
XIIL  as  his  son,  and  on  that  occasion  assumed  the 
name  of  Charles  John.  In  the  new  situation  in 
which  be  was  placed,  Bernadotte  soon  gave  proofs 
of  tbe  eminent  abilitv  with  which  be  was  gifted. 
By  his  scrupulous  deference  and  affectionate  atten- 
tion,  be  gained  so  perfectly  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  that  be  may  be  said  to  have  wielded  tbe 
powers  of  tbe  executive  almost  from  his  arrivaL 
By  his  liberality,  industry,  and  urbanity,  be  won 
tbe  hearts  of  the  people,  and  soon  became  amongst 
them  more  popular  than  any  of  their  native  princes 
had  been.  The  moral  force  be  thus  possessed, 
enabled  him  to  act,  in  the  great  crisis  of  events, 
with  decisive  energy  for  tbe  benefit  of  Sweden. 

From  the  time  Bernadotte  became  crown  prince 
of  Sweden,  be  ceased  to  be  a  Frenchman.  This, 
instead  of  being  objected  to  him,  seems  his  highest 
praise.  It  would  have  been  dishonest  in  him  to 
have  accepted  tbe  munificent  offer  of  the  Swedish 
nation,  if  his  intentions  bad  been  to  enslave  her  to 
the  ruler  of  the  French.  But  it  is  evident  that 
Napoleon  considered  him  in  tbe  light  of  a  vassal, 
and  to  this  cause  is  owing  much  of  tbe  acrimonious 
feeling  engendered  in  tbe  mind  of  Bernadotte  to- 
wards bis  former  patron.  Tbe  miseries  of  the 
** continental  system"  bore  hard  upon  Sweden, 
which  almost  entirely  depended  upon  British  com- 
lOtrce ;  the  forcible  occupation  of  Swedish  Pome- 
rania  and  the  isle  of  Rugen  bv  tbe  French,  rioUted 
txistiog  treaties ;  tbe  scornful  silence  of  Napoleon, 
and  tbe  outrsgeous  insolence  of  Count  Alquier  bis 
ambassador  at  Stockholm,  wounded  tbe  pride  not 
only  of  Bernadotte,  but  also  of  tbe  nation.  All 
these  concurring  circumstances  disposed  the  mind 
of  tbe  crown  prince  to  forsake  tbe  party  of  Napo- 
leon, and  to  seek  new  allies.  A  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  was  speedily  arranged,  tbe  tenns 
demanded  by  him  being  at  once  agreed  to.  Tbe 
forethought  of  the  crown  prince  thus  enabled  him 
to  secure  tbe  British  and  Russian  giyuantee  to  bis 
af^r-poesessioo  of  Norway,  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
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France.  In  tbeae  latter  cvcats 
not  personally  concerned,  tb 
with  Denmark,  b  which  be 
try  to  cede  Norway  to  tbe  crawa  af  %% 
crossed  tbe  Rhine,  and  catered  Pn 
turning  to  his  adopted  country,  be  i 
about  the  conquest  of  Norway.  Biaca  lAS^Ji 
country  bad  been  united  to  Dcasaark*  atf 
was  a  mere  province.  Prince  f*bristi^»  1 
ish  viceroy,  refused  to  sarrcadcr  bis  poat 
opposition  was  attempted  to  tbe  proficaa  of  i 
John.  But  it  was  quickly  sapprcsaed. 
national  assembly  of  Norway,  called  tW  I 
was  summoned,  and  a  fcdetml  aniaa  mpmm  mi 
tageous  terms  of  equality  was  w salved  ayaa 
Sweden.  A  constitutioa  similar  to  tkac  aC  ' 
den  was  established — a  limited  I 
with  a  national  representative 
bad  Bernadotte  tbe  glory  ef 
bead  the  crowns  of  the  Sfandiaaiiaa 
achievement  which  Gustavas  Adolpbaa  i 
XII.  bad  attempted  ia  vata.  On  tba  7tk  aC  Xa»- 
ember  1814,  be  made  bis  first  ipnrb  I*  tiba  Wm- 
wegian  Storthing,  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  kmv. 

The  death  of  king  Cbarica  XXiU  ^  tm^ma^ 
1818,  called  Bernadotte  to  tbe    ' 
tiUe  of  Charies  XIV.     Sinee  b» 
kingdom,  that  stupendous  work,  tbt  ( 
Cattegat  to  tbe  Baltic,  has  beca 
was  opened  by  him  in  person  with  | 
in   1822.     By  this  effective 
only  is  an  inland  intercourw  Qpftd  tm  aa  i 
extent,  but,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  lW  evtl  an 
quences  of  shutting  up  tbe  aortov  senefea  aff  \ 
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In  person,  Charles  XIV.  ia  of  a  i 
manding  appearance,  with  a  I 
sive  countenance.     His 
engaging.     He  generally  i 
at  hb  country-booae  in  tbe  vidaky,  i 
very  little  state  or  expensive  eeremaay.     Hia 
vices  to  Sweden  are  duly  appmiatid  by  Ma  i 
jects.     His  son,  tbe  crown  priaee  Oaar.  «aa  1 
in  1799,  and  flsarried  in  1823  to  tbt  riiaiaM  J 
phine  of  Leuditenburg ,  graad  daa^bti  i  af  «W  1 
of  Bavaria,  by  whom  be  bas  arrcnl  cbskbam. 

BERIOT,  MAoam  MaiiMaa  vm^  a  caM 
ed    vocal  actress,  tbe  eldest 
Manuel   Garda,  an  eminent 
Italian  Opera,  was  bom  at  Park  b  BCQBl      At 
age  of  eight  years  she  arroaipanisd  bcr  pmamaai 
London,  where  she  spent  a  aamber  af  }tmmm  i» 
ceasing  study.     In  1625,  at  tbe  age  of  -^^aw. 
made  her  first  appearance  oa  tbe 
the  chorus  of  the  ItaUan  Open;  a 
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,  iiied  Iwr  ranrily  to  Amcricft  to  asiist  in  the 
fto<t)tUcaipt  to  ettablitb  the  performance  of  ltd- 
kt  ifRM  Hi  that  conntry.  At  New  York,  ihe  was 
mund  to  M.  Mali  bran,  an  elderly  French  mer- 
dnti  wlo  icon  after  fiuied,  and  was  cast  into 
pkmi  sod  Madame  Blalibran,  believing  she  had 
htm  dRfived,  voluntarily  gave  into  the  hands  of 
bit  ocitort  kier  marriage  settlement,  left  her  hus- 
teai  nd  retomed  to  England  to  seek  support  from 
tk  ocraie  of  her  vocal  and  dramatic  talents. 

8v  perferaiances  in  London  and  Paris  excited 
Ike  WM  eDthoiiastic  applause.  Her  reputation 
ms  oeeipied  the  attention  of  the  musical  society 
tboffhoot  Europe ;  and  she  traversed  eztraordin- 
■yAtsDces  to  fulfil  numerous  engagements  in  "dif- 
isnil  dties  on  the  continent.  Her  last  engage- 
BMlstXsples  was  for  80,000  francs  amLtwo  benetita 
mi  s  h^  for  fbrtv  nights ;  and  that  upon  which 
^  CBicrfd  at  BCilan,  with  Duke  Viscontt,  (the 
Afctor  of  La  Seula,)  was,  ezdusively  of  other 
pr«6table  stipulations,  450,000  francs  for  185  per- 
isrosnces.  Her  generosity  was  so  unbounded, 
list,  ifter  a  few  years  of  her  career,  during  which 
ike  ksd  giioed  immense  sums,  she  had  expended  so 
Back  opoQ  her  relatives  and  to  oblige  her  friends, 
tkst  ike  bad  Utile  or  nothing  left. 

Bm  fhort  and  singular  history  was  closed  at 
Mnchester,  where  she  had  been  engaged  to  attend 
tks  graod  nrastcal  festival  which  was  celebrated  in 
fket  toim  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  September, 
16M.  She  arrived  after  a  rapid  journey  from 
« PWii,  OB  the  11th  of  September,  was  taken  ill  on 
tke  13ch,  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the 
fikiie  poforraances,  yet  she  sung  on  that  day,  and 
sko  on  the  14tb,  with  enthnsiastic  applause,  but 
WM  toe  ill  to  sing  more ;  and  she  expired  on  the  23d. 
A  remsTkable  combination  of  fine  qualities  ren- 
dered her  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  or  heard  her. 
Her  seotal  conceptions  were  of  the  highest  order ; 
vkile  IB  the  deaionstrative  and  executive  parts  of 
her  art,  b  the  exercise  of  fisculties  of  the  most  rare 
sad  exciting  nature,  she  has  never  been  surpassed. 
8ke  kis  been  heard  to  sing,  in  one  evening,  in  six 
tibrtat  langiiagea»  and  with  unqualified  admiration 

la  Msrdi,  1839,  Madame  Malibran,  being  then 
^  Piris,  and  fi«ed  by  the  French  courts  from  her 
eaioa  with  M.  Ifaltbran,  was  married  to  M.  de 
Beriot,  a  Belgian,  whose  talents  as  a  violinist  bad 
MMed  him  in  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
I^Brisg  her  last  illness  she  mentioned  that  she  had 
kaova  M.  de  Beriot  nine  years,  and  had  been  seven 
y*os  omrrted  to  him,  but  that  she  had  not  been 
tffeto  make  their  marriage  known  until  within 
^  !■*  two  years. 

BXftRT,  Sim  Edwabd,  Bart.;  a  distinguished 
■Miiofieer,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Berry,  Esq.. 
•  Msrekaat  of  London,  and  was  born  on  the.  17th 
^  April,  1768.  Having  evinced  an  early  predi- 
teiaa  lor  the  aea-service,  he  was  introduced  into 
^  myal  oavy,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Mul- 
9**t,  on  the  5tb  of  February,  1779,  when  he 
I  months  of  being  eleven  years  of  age ; 
'  UU  first  vojrage  to  the  East  Indies  in  the 
,  of  seventy  gnns.  The  first  recorded  cir- 
ce  of  his  professional  life  was  the  boarding 
^aftvaeh  ship  of  war;  for  which  action  he  was 
|*^riBd  with  a  lieutenant's  comrois»ion.  His 
■^Meat  rofuluet  in  the  glorious  battle  of  June 
*>  QH*  also  obtained  for  him  the  approbation  of 
Ul  iBpenors.  Being  first  lieutenant  of  bis  Ma- 
}*i^ihip  Captuio,  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  Sir  Horatio 


Nelson  recommended  him  for  promotion  for  **  the 
masterly  style  in  which  he  brought  that  ship  to 
bear  on  the  batteries."  Early  in  1796,  Mr  Berry 
was  appointed  by  Sir  John  Jervis.  under  whom  he 
had  before  served,  to  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four 
guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Nelson,  to  whose 
favourable  notice  be  soon  recommended  himself. 
For  his  heroic  conduct  at  the  battle  off  Cape  St 
Vincent,  he  was  made  a  post-captain  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1797.  On  the  19th  of  December  follow- 
ing,  he  commissioned  the  Vanguard,  of  seventy-four 
guns,  fitting  for  the  flag  of  his  friend  Nelson,  with 
whom  he  soon  after  returned  to  the  Mediterranean 
station.  The  proceedings  of  the  squadron  detached 
from  the  fleet  off  Cadiz  to  watch  the  armament 
about  to  sail  from  Toulon,  under  General  Bona- 
parte, and  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1798,  are  well  known. 
Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  tremendous  con- 
flict in  Aboukir  Bay,  Captain  Berry  was  sent  to 
the  coomiander-in-chief  with  the  rear-admiral's 
despatches ;  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract:— **  The  support  and  assistance  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Berry  cannot  be  suflBdently 
expressed.  I  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and 
obliged  to  be  carried  off  the  deck;  bill  the  service 
suffered  no  loss  by  that  event.  Captain  Berry  was 
fully  equal  to  the  important  service  then  going  on ; 
and  to  him  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  every 
information  relative  to  this  victory.'*  On  his  pas- 
sage down  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Leander,  of 
fifty  guns,  commanded  by  the  late  Sir  T.  B. 
Thompson,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  made  pri- 
soner by  Le  Oenereux,  a  French  seventy.four.  He 
also  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  desperate  ac- 
tion which  took  place  on  that  occasion.  The 
enemy,  on  taking  possession  of  their  prize,  not  only 
plundered  the  officers  and  crew  of  every  thing  they 
possessed,  but  afterwards,  by  their  cruelty  and  ne- 
glect, exposed  the  sick  and  wounded  to  almost 
certain  death.  However,  Captains  Thompson  and 
Berry  were  permitted  to  return,  on  their  parole  of 
honour,  to  England,  where  he  was  knighted  by  his 
Sovereign,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1798;  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  in  cominon  with  the  other 
officers  who  had  shared  in  the  late  triumph ;  and 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  metropolis 
in  a  gold  box,  value  100  guineas.  He  also  received 
the  thanks  of  the  court-martial  held  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  capture  of  the 
Leander,  **  for  the  gallant  and  active  zeal  he  mani- 
fested, by  giving  his  assistance  in  the  combat."  In 
the  autumn  of  1799,  Sir  Edward  Berry  repaired 
once  more  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  captain  of 
Lord  Nelson's  flagship,  the  Foudroyant ;  and  early 
in  the  following  year  had  the  satisfaction  of  assist- 
ing at  the  capture  of  his  old  opponent,  Le  Oene- 
reux, and  of  Le  Guillaume  Tell,  a  French  eighty, 
the  only  remaining  ship  which  had  escaped  from 
the  battle  in  Aboukir  Bay.  In  this  conflict,  the 
Foudroyant  expended  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  bar- 
rels of  gunpowder,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-nine  cannon  shot  of  various  sizes.  A 
more  heroic  defence  than  that  made  by  the  Guil- 
laume Tell  is  not  on  record.  Her  colours  were 
kept  flying  until  she  had  become  an  ungovernable 
log;  and  she  sustained  a  Iosf  of  two  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Foudroyant's  loss  was 
eight  men  killed,  and  sixty-one  wounded.  Durirg 
the  action.  Sir  Edward  Berry  was  hurt  in  the  foot, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  deck. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  presented  the  ensign  of 
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mj9  Qewttnx  to  tbo  corpofsnon  of  Norwich ;  br 
whom  it  wu  tufpeiided  in  8t  Andrew't  Hall,  with 
an  appropriate  inscription  and  trophies.  In  the 
month  of  June  following,  Sir  Edward  con?ejed  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  her  fiimily  and  attendants,  from 
Palermo  to  Leghorn ;  from  which  pUce  lord  Nelson 
proceeded  across  the  continent  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  Foudroyant  to  Minorca  to  refit, 
Previously  to  the  landing  of  the  above  personages, 
her  Sicilian  Majesty  presented  Sir  Edward  with  a 
gold  box,  set  with  brilliants,  and  a  diamond  ring. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  vear,  he  re* 
turned  to  England  in  the  Princess  Charlotte  fri 
gate ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  com- 
manded  the  Ruby,  of  rixty-four  guns,  stationed  in 
the  north  sea.  In  the  summer  of  1905,  Sir  Edward 
Berry  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Agam- 
emnon, of  sixty-four  guns ;  and  sent  to  join  Nel- 
son's 6eet.  On  his  passage  out,  he  most  conspi- 
cuously evinced  his  profound  knowledge  of  seaman- 
ship. During  the  night,  he  foond  himself  with  a 
single  ship,  and  that  very  old  and  of  very  small  di- 
mensions  for  her  rate,  in  the  midst  of  the  Rochfort 
squadron,  consisting  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  two 
frigateSk  and  a  brig,  off  Cape  Finisterre.  He  well 
knew  the  value  to  Lord  Nelson  of  every  additional 
ship,  uninjured  and  without  delay;  and,  by  his 
superior  seamanship  and  skill,  he  contrived  to  get 
away  from  them,  and  joined  Lord  Nelson  a  short 
time  before  the  great  battle  of  Trafalgar :  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  Lordship 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  highly  commended 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  At  the  battle  off 
Cape  Trafilgar  (the  21st  of  October,  1805.)  and 
its  unparalleled  victory,  which  totally  frustrated 
Bonaparte's  plan  for  invading  England  firom  Boo- 
logne,  the  Agamemnon  was  the  eighth  ship  of  the 
van  column  of  the  British  fleet;  and  Sir  Edward 
Berry  sustained  his  high  and  bravely  earned  repu- 
tation. After  that  roenorable  event,  he  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies  in  the  same  ship,  the  Agam- 
emnon, and  participated  in  the  victory  gained  by 
Sir  Thomas  Duckworth,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1806,  off  St  Domingo.  On  that  occasion,  having 
silenced  a  seventy-^ur-gun  ship,  and  caosed  her 
to  strike  her  colours,  he  hastened  to  attack  ano- 
ther ;  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  first  riiip  re- 
hoisted  her  colours,  and  was  again  captured ;  which 
drcomstance  caused  some  unpleasant  altercation 
after  the  action.  Upon  his  return  home,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  patriotic  fund  at  Lloyd's  presented 
Sir  Edward  with  a  sword,  value  a  hundred  guineas, 
also  with  three  silver  vases,  commemorative  of  the 
three  great  battles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
He  also  received  two  medals  from  the  long ;  one 
for  the  action  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  other  for  the 
action  of  St  Domingo ;  and  having  previously  ob- 
tained a  medal  for  the  action  of  the  Nile,  he  was 
the  only  oflker  of  his  Majesty's  navy  who  had  the 
honour  of  possessing  three  medals.  At  the  close 
of  the  same  year  he  was  created  a  baronet,  by  pa- 
tent, dated  Dee.  13,  1806.  In  the  autumn  of  181 1, 
Sir  Edward  obtained  the  command  of  the  Sceptre, 
of  seventy-fbur  guns ;  from  which  ship  he  was  re- 
moved the  next  year  into  the  Barienr.  of  ninety- 
eight  guns;  and  again  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
under  Lord  Exmouth.  In  December,  1813,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Roval  Sovereign  yacht ;  and 
in  the  summer  of  the  following  vear,  he  was  in 
attendance  on  the  allied  monarebs,  during  their 
visit  to  the  fleet,  at  Spithead.  He  subsequently 
aommanded  the  Royal  Qeorge,  another  yacht;  aad 


on  the Sd  Jasuaty,  1615,  wm mamimtei  »  K.CR 

At  the  general  promotion,  Aqgwst  IS,  MMtht 

obtained  one  of  the  vacant  eolonekiaa  of  i 

rines;  on  the  19th  Jolv,  1681,  wa 

rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue; 

to  that  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red.     For 

years  Uiis  distinguished  oflkcr  had 

under  severe  illness  mn' 

effect  of  paralysis,  which  rendered 

capable  of  taking  opon  hiaBself  the  activo  < 

which  his  distinguished  talents  in  Us  ^ 

and  his  high  character,  so  emincwtly 

At  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1614, 

to  Norfolk,  and  took  up  his  fiiidfis 

near  Norwidi;  whenee  after 

ceeded  to  Bath,   fbr  the  bencit  oiT 

With  the  same  design,  the  gaOaat 

quently  made  a  continental  tour;   tmd   Kee4  i» 

some  time  at  Pisa,  In  Italy.     The  hoyes  of  f»«»> 

tablbhing  health  were  vnhappQy  not  rvafaas^  t  mA 

he  returned  to  Bath,  where  he  expired  «■  tkr  Ifti 

of  February,  18S1 ;  aged  sixty-two. 

Berry  was  remarkable  fbr  Ins 

pidity  in  esrrying  Into  action  Us  shipw 

at  all  times  w^  Asciplincd,  bwC 

severity  and  ooerdoo.     In  private  bir  ft*  i 

emplary  for  strict  Integritj,  and  wno   • 

fnend.    He  married,  on  the  ISlk  of  De« 

his  first  cousin,  Louin,  daughter  of  IW  Um^,  •■»• 

uel  Forster,  D.  D.,  rector  of  ShotW.  i* 

but  be  died  wHhout  issae,  and  tW 

consequently  becooae  exthiel. 

'  BEVERLEY;  a  market  ■ 

the  east  riding  of  the  county  of  Tork«  199 

N.  from  London,  twenty-nine  B.  8.  E.  ftw  TaA, 

and  nine  N.  E.  from  HuH    It  rewaists  of  asiwrf 

streets,  the  principal  one  being  •early  •  mflie  m 

length,  spacious,  and  termiaatlag  in    am  am^nl 

gateway.     On  the  outdde  of  this  fnAe,  Iko  9. 

proach  from  the  DrlAeld  road  ia  \ 

there  being  many  handsome  ~ 

the  north-Mst  side.     The  streets  art 

well-paved,  and  there  is  a  good  supfJr  o^wvtar  te 

the  nse  of  the  inhabltaats.    The  eavirama  mm  amy 


agreeable  and  the  air  b  considered  salafciia^a     Tl» 

poorer  classes  of  inhabitants  are  pastMj  oMfluyal 

in  the  manufacture  of  bone  lace.     It  hm  m  wm^ 

derable  trade  In  coab,  com,  natinrni,  hbIi,  mM 

leather,  which  Is  much  frenitatcd  hf  •  cas^  odM 

Beverley  Beck,  commonicatipg  with  tW  river  SA 

This  was  brought  into  Hs  present  ttmSiiimm  m  17V. 

according  to  ih  act  of  paniaaient,  h«t  it  a^f^m  m 

have  been  navigable  from  a  very  early  A!ie« 

mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  corporsrioa  m 

The  market-days  are  Wedneaday  asi4 

the  latter  being  the  most  Importasit.     Ov 

alternate  Wednesday  there  Is  a 

sheep  and  homed  cattle.     The 

spadous  area,  of  the  extent  of  fb«r 

centre  of  which  Is  a  stately 

eight  pillars,  each  consisting  of  a 

free-stone.     Races  take  place  aaavaUy^ia  Juba.  «t 

Humroeadow,  one  of  the  four 

belonging  to  the  town,  oa 

stand  has  been  erected.     A 

here  in  1805,  and  is  octaskiaaDy  apemt €  ; 

take  place  frequently  in  a  saitr  of 

fbr  the  purpose. — Beverley  cempriaca  \ 

St  John.  St  Martin,  St  Bfavy.  aad  8t 

within  thejorisdictioo  of  the  pecafiar  tamt  «r  lb» 

veriey.     The  living  of  St  John's,  to   wfckA  ss  ». 

nexed  that  of  St  Martia*a,  is  a  pm|mi^  tjmmm  ^ 
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ibecfrtified  vilae  of  £31  61.  8d.,  tad  Sn  tbe  |nu 
triage  of  the  corporation.  The  drardi  of  St 
Ifattii  M  loofer  exkts.  Tbe  church  of  St  John, 
vUd  ii  popiUaHjr  oiled  Beverley  niintter,  was 
feonM  M  the  site  of  an  andent  structure,  in 
1000;  by  Kinniis,  archbishop  of  York.  The  pre> 
■rat  htMng  it  supposed  to  hare  been  completed  in 
tbe  nigs  of  Henry  III.  and  it  a  venerable  crndform 
Unetore,  with  two  lofty  towers  at  the  west  end. 

TW  ibDowing  account  is  given  by  Tanner 

'*Ma,srthbithop  of  York,  afterwardt  called  St 
JqU  ii  Beverley,  is  laid  to  have  founded,  about 
Ike  fear  TOO,  in  the  choir  of  the  parish  church 
here,  t  convent  of  monks  dedicated  to  St  John 
Ifce  Bi|ititt ;  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  a  college 
of  Nrea  tecolar  canont  with  seven  derks,  to  the 
koaosr  of  St  John  the  Evangelist;  and  in  the 
cii^  of  8t  Ifartin,  adjoining  this  church,  a  so- 
ditj  of  rehgioos  ? irgins  or  nuns.    But,  about  one 
hndrod  and  sixty  years  after,  the  religious  here 
were  Bordered,  anid   the  church  and   buildings 
pbUered  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Danes. 
Vol  loa|  after,  tome  of  the  teculars  who  had  fled 
fnm  ai  etcaped  the  Danish  furv,  began  to  settle 
here  tgam  and  to  repair  the  church,  which  was 
eonpktcdand  endowed  with  revenues  for  seven 
CBOM,  sod  with  large  privileges  (to  the  honour  of 
6t  Mn  of  Beverley,)  by  king  Athebtan,  and  the 
tnrov  sad  bounty  of  succeeding  kinn,  and  of  the 
ifMiibopi  of  York,  who  claimed  the  immediate 
pttroosge.    Thn  collegiate  society  flourished  to 
tbt  degree  that  it  consisted,  at  the  dissolution,  of 
I  provost^  eight  prebendaries,  a  chancellor,  precep- 
tor, seven  rectors  choral,  nine  vicars  choral,  with 
■tsj  fbaatry  priests,  derks,  dioristers,  officers  and 


The  town  owed  the  origin  of  Its  prosperity  to 
thk  Booastic  establishment.  St  John  of  Beverley, 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  hdd  the  see  of 
York  fsr  thirty-three  years,  with  a  reputation  for 
fKat  isactity,  and  afterwards  retired  to  finish  his 
Hp  m  obscurity  and  devotion  in  the  monastery 
vUch  he  had  founded  here.  **  He  wai  educated,^' 
mp  Fdler,  *•  under  Theodorut  tbe  Oredan.  and 
iichhiihop  of  Canterbuij.  Yet  was  he  not  so 
kmam  fiw  his  t^^her  as  ror  hit  scholar.  Venerable 
Me,  who  wrote  this  John's  life,  which  he  hath  so 
^seed  with  miracles  that  it  is  of  the  hottest  for  a 
Aieereet  man  to  ^gest  into  his  belief.**  After  his 
dttCh,  whidi  took  place  in  721,  he  was  canonized 
hy  the  title  of  St  John  of  Beverley.  Population 
of  Bewlcy  in  1S31,  SS03. 
BEYBRLEY,  Jobk  op.    See   the  preceding 


BEWDLET;  a  borough  town  in  the  county  of 
Vomtter,  fbarteen  miles  N.  W.  from  Worcester, 
«d  112  N.  W.  from  London.  It  is  situated  on  the 
veetcKi  hank  of  the  river  Severn,  over  which  a 
very  haodaoose  ttone-bridge  was  erected  in  1797. 
The  heiie  are  in  genenu  well-built  and  of  a  re- 
^"^rtahic  aspect,  especially  in  the  principal  street, 
•W  ^verges  right  and  left  ftom  the  bridge,  and 

The  inhabitants 
'  water,  and  the  air  is 


■I  lafftiaOv  poved  but  sot  lighted, 
haie  A  pleatafiil  supply  of  wate 


Tkft  trade  of  Bewdley  b  chiefly  connected  with 
I^SBryiiig  trade  on  tbe  river  Severn.  It  was 
fcM%  the  noart  from  which  the  neighbouring 
t««m  Wire  eopplied  with  many  imported  artides 
of  «Ma^itton,  but  this  trade  has  (alien  off  very 
■stib  hi  cooseqnence  of  the  recent  construction  of 
^  cmai  from   Stourport  to  Stourbridge.    It  was 


formerly  famoiis  for  the  manufacture  of  a  spedes  of 
woollen  caps  called  Dutch  caps,  which  was  intro- 
duced here  in  consequence  of  the  plague  breaking 
out  at  Monmouth,  where  it  had  been  previously 
carried  on,  but  this  trade  has  fallen  into  decay. 
The  tanning  of  leather  and  making  of  combs  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  much  malt 
is  made  for  exportation.  Markets  were  formerly 
held  here  twice  a>week,  but  only  one  is  now  held, 
on  Saturday. 

Bewdley,  with  the  parish  of  Ribbesford,  and  tbe 
hamlets  of  Wribbenball,  Hoarstone,  Blackstone, 
Netherton,  and  Lower  Mltton  with  Lickhill,  under 
the  reform  act,  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
Population  in  1831,  8906. 

BEWICK,  Thomas,  a  very  eminent  designer 
and  engraver  on  wood,  was  bom  at  Cherry  Bum 
in  the  county  of  Northumberiand,  12th  Aug.  1753. 
His  father  possessed  a  landsale  colliery  at  Mickley 
Bank.     He  early  indicated  the  bent  of  his  genius 
by  sketching  figures  with  chalk  on  the  walls  and 
doors  of  almost  every  house  in  Cberrv  Bum.  This 
propensity  was  tbe  means  of  introducing  him  to  bis 
future  master,  who,  in  patting  accidentally  through 
the  hamlet,  witnessed  these  pictorial  exhibitions  of 
the  future  wood-cutter,  and,  after  the  necessary 
introduction  to  his  parents,  secured  him  as  his  ap- 
prentice.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  Mr  Beilby  of  Newcattle,  a  respect- 
able engraver,  and  one  who  took  delight  in  inttmct- 
ing  hit  pupilt  and  encouraging  thdr  riting  talentt. 
Whether  young  Bewick  would  at  an  after  period  of 
life,  and  mthout  the  tuggestion  of  others,  have 
directed  his  attention  to  wood-cutting,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  say,  but  at  all  events  an  acddental  drcuro- 
stance  determined  bis  future  career  in  the  arts. 
The  celebrated  Dr  Hutton,  at  that  time  a  school- 
master in  Newcastle,  was  preparing  in  1770  his 
great  work  on  mensuration,  and  having  applied  to 
Mr  Beilby  to  supply  copper  plates  of  tbe  noathe- 
natical  £pirt%,  he  was  advised  to  employ  wood- 
cuts instead.     The  great  mathematician  acxeded  to 
this  proposal,  and  Mr  Beilby  entrusted  the  execu- 
tion of  them  to  his  apprentice.     With  such  beauty 
and  accuracy  were  they  finished,  that  the  young 
engraver  was  advised  by  his  master  to  tum  his  chief 
attention  to  this  long-neglected  art,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  succession  of  mathematical  works  il- 
lustrated with  very  beautiful  diagrams  engraved  on 
wood.     These  figures,  contitting  chiefly  of  linet, 
are  not  so  difficult  of  execution  as  those  in  which 
shading  and  a  variety  of  waving  and  blending  lines 
are  necessary  to  give  effect,  and  pretent  an  image 
of  the  object  to  be  repretented.     But  tbe  uteful- 
nett  of  the  art  was  not  long  to  be  limited  to  tbe 
illustration  of  mathematical  works.     After  hit  ap- 
prenticeship had  expired,   Bewick  spent  a  short 
time  in  the  metropolis,  and  alto  paid  a  vitit  to 
Scotland,  after  which  he  returned  to  Newcattle, 
and  became  a  partner  in  hit  master's  business.    His 
brother  John,  who  was  seven  years  his  junior,  ^- 
came  thdr  joint  apprentice,  and  he  soon  evinced 
talentt  and  tkill  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of 
hit  elder  brother.     Unfortunately  for  the  arts  and 
for  todety,  of  which  he  wat  an  ornament,  this 
promising  individual  was  cut  off  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  hit  age.     The  publication  of  mn  edition  of 
Oay't  Fablet  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Be- 
wickt  ditplaying  their  talentt  in  the  higher  branches 
of  wood-engraving,  by  the  illustrations  which  they 
fbratsbed  for  the  work.     One  of  these,  the  Old 
Hound,  obtained  the  premium  offered  by  the  So* 
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ciety  of  Aria  for  the  best  sp«dmen  of  wood-en* 
gmving  in  the  year  1775.  An  impreMion  of  this 
may  be  teen  in  the  memoir  which  it  prefixed  to 
'*  Select  Fablei/'  printed  for  Cbarnley  of  Newcattle 
in  1820»  and  sold  in  London  by  Baldwin  and  Cra- 
dock.  The  Fables  of  Gay  were  published  ia  1779, 
and  in  1784,  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
**  Select  Fables,"  with  an  entire  new  set  of  cuts  by 
the  Bewicks,  spread  far  and  wide  their  reputation, 
and  placed  them  above  competition  in  the  art.  The 
animal  kingdom  very  early  presented  to  BIr  Be- 
wick great  attractions,  and  a  love  of  observing 
them  in  all  their  various  phases,  continued  through 
life.  Their  forms,  habits,  and  attitudes,  became 
thus  so  ^miliar  to  him,  that  to  delineate  them 
faithfully,  and  in  every  conceivable  position,  was 
only  what  was  to  be  expected  from  so  excellent  a 
draughtsman.  He  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  those  collections 
of  foreign  animals  which  occasionally  visited  New- 
castle in  itinerant  caravans,  and  this  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  **  History  of  Quadrupeds,'* 
which,  after  being  carefully  prepared,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1790.  The  prospectus  of  this  great 
work  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  possessed  a  museum,  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  varietv  of  its  specimens  of  winged 
and  quadruped  animals,  living  and  dead,  and  of 
these  Mr  Bewick  was  invited  to  take  drawings, 
which  tended  greatly  to  enrich  all  his  subsequent 
publications.  Amongst  the  remarkable  wood-cuts 
which  adorned  the  **  History  of  Quadrupeds,"  was 
a  representation  of  one  of  those  wild  cattle  of  the 
ancient  Caledonian  breed,  which  were  kept  in  Chil- 
lingbam  Park,  Northumberland,  the  seat  of  Lord 
1'aiikerville.  This  engraving  is  considered  the 
ehef-d'cBwre  of  the  artist ;  but  from  iu  great  size 
(being:  the  largest  he  ever  executed),  it  broke  after 
a  few  impressions  were  taken  oif.  The  pieces  were 
afterwards  firmly  clamped  together,  so  as  to  bear 
the  force  of  printing,  and  copies  of  the  portrait  of 
the  bull  may  still  be  obtained.  The  work  on 
Quadrupeds  was  very  well  received  by  the  public 
at  its  first  appearance,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  pictorial  em- 
b«Ilishments  exhibit  every  excellence  which  en- 
gravings of  animals  ought  to  possess — boldness  of 
design,  variety  and  exactness  of  attitude,  correct- 
ness of  drawing,  and  discrimination  of  general  char- 
acter. A  spirit  of  life  and  animation  pervaded 
every  figure,  and  thus  a  lively  idea  of  each  diffe- 
rent animal  is  convened.  Short  descriptions  ac- 
companied the  engravings,  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Mr 
Bewick's  coadjutors,  Messrs  Hodgson  and  Beilby, 
but  subject,  it  is  highly  probable,  to  bis  correctious 
and  additions.  He  who  had  studied  living  nature 
so  closely  in  all  her  varied  aspects,  must  have  ac- 
cuinulnted  a  rich  store  of  original  observations  and 
anecdotes  wherewith  to  adorn  his  works.  But  a 
great  and  unexpected  charm  belonged  to  the  His- 
tory of  Quadrupeds — this  was  the  profusion  of 
vigTiettes  and  tail-pieces  with  which  the  whole 
volume  was  adorned.  These  exhibited  remarkable 
inventive  genius,  and  a  skill  in  catching  the  very 
lineaments,  in  which  the  specific  expression  of  the 
species  resides,  never  before  equalled.  Many  of 
these  embellishments  are  connected  with  the  man* 
ners  and  habits  of  the  animals  near  which  they  are 
placed;  others,  again,  merely  exhibit  the  fancies 
and  sportive  or  dry  humour  of  the  artist,  his  parti- 
cular notions  of  men  and  things,  partaking  both  of 
the  droll  and  the  pathetic,  at,  for  instance,  a  ragged 


sheep  lacking  at  a  beaooi — a  troop  of 
weary  and  foot-sore,  tugging  poor  ktidm  to  Iks 
next  fair — a  broken-down  soUlicr, 
stem  patience,  throogh  the  slant 
travelling  woman  looking  wist  folly  at  • 
milestone — a  blind  old  beggar,  wboae  Mhlol  Aif 
stops  short,  with  framing  whine,  no  tW  br«k« 
plank  that  should  have  croaacd  the  swoUca  hrmk 
— and  so  on.  This  great  work  establwhr^  tW  hma 
of  Bewick  on  a  foundation  which  cooM  •««  hs 
shaken.  It  has  passed  through  nmmtrouM  lAfwa^ 
with  continually  growing  impronsssnti. 

Amongst  the  other  works  embellished  ^  B^ 
wick,  were  the  •*  Deserted  ViUage *"  of  QyliiMil 
and  Pamell's  **  Hermit.'*     These  were  e^totd  m 
conjunction  with  his  younger  brother,  mh»  hmd  to- 
moved  to  London,  where  be  aooo  brcHoe  vwy 
eminent  in  his  profession.     Amoogtt  ocWn 
attention  he  attracted,  was  Mr  Willis ■ 
the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Shakapear*  pnaa.    k 
was  under  his  auspices  that  the  abort  poomo  ««■ 
published,  and  the  success  which  thej  art  wai 
induced  him  to  speculate  still  fnfthm.     lie  p» 
jected  a  new  edition  of  SoauncrriBe'e  ** 
embellished  with  wood-engravings;  nod  tW 
Bewick  had,  with  the  exeeptioo  of  a 
drawn  the  whole  of  the  designs  oo  tW 
when  he  was  cut  off  by  a  puloioswrj  coapluHK. 
probably    contracted    by   too    groat    m^^htmottL 
They  were  all,  however,  beautifully  eo^iaeod  W 
Thomas  Bewick,  and  the  appearaoee  w4  tW  wws 
materially  increased  his  reputatioo.     TW  s^>f<ns 
which  ornament  the  work  being  eotirciy  c«»pww< 
of  landscape  scenery  and  animals^  were  well 
to  display  the  beauties  of  wood-engrawiag.     In  ITVT 
appeared  the   first   volume  of  the 
British   Birds,  comprising  th« 
letter-press  being  fumish^I  b^  Mr  Bciftj 
the  publication  of  the  second  voloaae  9m  *"  Vm^ 
Water  Birds,"  a  separation  of  iatereata  took  yiaM, 
so  that  its  compilation  and  eompletkm  Jasolisrf  m 
Mr  Bewick  alone,  with  the  assiitanca  mi  a  liUs^i 
friend.     The  usual  excellcocca  of  the  ortaac  we 
displayed  in  this  beautilal  and  valoablc  work     TW 
drawings  are  minutely  accurate,  aad  oayvv^  ths 
natural  delicacy  of  fealhcr,  down«  aa4  Ubrngt^  fa  a 
peculiarly  happv  manner.     The  valoe  of  tW  ««t 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Tifocttra  mmd  ta^ 
pieces,  in  which  the  genius,  hanoor,  aaj  fcacj  rf 
the  artist,  are  even  more  conapicaoas  tko*  m  fto 
volume  on  Quadrupeds.     Bis  next  works  ts«va  Ipv 
very  large  cuts,  representiag  the  arWa,  tW  ^^ 
phant,  the  lion,  and   the  tiger,  wUck   »«re  to- 
graved  for  the  proprietor  of  a  uieaagefio.     la  Wt* 
he  published  **  The  Fables  of  JEaap  mmA  ^htr% 
with  designs  by  Thomas  Bewick;"  maii  tw  or  tfttao 
years  afterwards,   appealed  a  rula—    of  Saint 
Fables,  the  wood-cuts  being  a  seltrtj^  fr<aa  t%t 
earlier  works  of  the  Bcwicka.     The  fmMic  wo 
thus  enabled  to  study  the  gradual  ad  i  amiji  —  ai  %»• 
wards  excellence  which  had  beta  mttdo  by  tW  n^ 
vivers  of  this  elegant  and  aseful  art. 

Several  of  the  Utter  years  of  Mr  Beak^a  7^ 
were,  in  part  at  least,  devoted  to  a  ~ 

Fishes.     A  number  of  drawings 
engraved,  and  a  very  large  proporlMa  o#  «' 
prepared,  when  the  death  of  the  projeatas   pigl  a 
stop  to  the  undertaking.     The  last  p»««ac«>aa  tf 
Mr  Bewick  was  a  cut  of  an  old 
head  an  address  on  cruelty  to  tWt 
the  proof  of  which  was  brooght  to  1 
press  only  three  dayt  previoaa  to  Ilia 


tgravtaa.  la  ITVT 
the  -limrtn  W 
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The  gifind  improTemeDt  wbicb  Mr  Bewick  intro- 
dneid  into  wood-cutting  (it  merits  tbe  higher  title 
of  iofntioB)  was  the  production  of  a  complete 
sBii  fiiisbcd  style,  with  a  perspective  effect.  This 
vM  obtained  by  slightly  lowering  the  surface  of 
the  bJ4ick  where  the  distance  or  lighter  parts  of  the 
csgrtviag  were  to  be  shown  to  perfection,  an  idea 
uggcftted  by  bu  early  friend  Mr  Bulmer.  Certain 
pnti  of  the  block  he  left  untouched  by  the  grayer, 
aid  bjr  this  means  introducing  great  breadth  of 
light  and  absde,  be  produced  a  bold  and  determined 
cftcc,  with  a  mellowness  and  brilliancy  of  tint  al- 
Boit  a)iaUiDg  io  softness  the  most  highly  finished 
drawiiq^  in  Indian  ink. 

Mr  Bewick's  death  took  place  at  his  residence, 

Bcsr  the  WmdmiU  Hills,  Gateshead,  on  the  8th 

Bo?.  1828,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Is  hii  node  of  living,  Bewick  was  plain  and  regu- 

hr.    He  praetiied  early  rising,  indulged  in  rustic 

tai  athletic  sports,  and  accustomed  himself  to  bard- 

ihipt  of  various  kinds.     During  the  severest  win* 

tcr  ho  kept  tbe  windows  of  his  bedroom  open,  and 

it  was  BO  QQcommon  occurrence  for  him  to  find  the 

MOW  drifUd  upon  his  bed-clothes.     With  a  frame 

oH^toally  robust  and  vigorous,  and  the  employment 

of  rarious  means  to  secure  hoilth,  it  is  not  surpris- 

iag  that  be  enjoyed  it  in  high  perfection.     The 

wanath  of  his  attachments,  particularly  to  the 

Kanouo  bnoebes  of  bis  own  fiamily,  was  very  great. 

Darii^  his  spprentieeship,  his  regular  custom  was 

to  nait  his  parents  once  a- week.     They  lived  at 

Cheny  Bom,  which  u  fourteen  miles  distant  from 

Keweastle:aod  when  tbe  river  Tyne  happened  to  be 

•0  swollen  as  to  prevent  his  getting  across,  he  used 

to  thout  over  to  his  fiunily,  and  after  obtaining  the 

required  information  relative  to  their  health,  return 

hoae.    With  respect  to  his  social  habits,  it  is  re- 

Isted  of  him  that  he  did  not  mix  a  great  deal  with 

the  world,  for  he  not  only  possessed  a  singular  and 

Boct  independent  mind,  but  in  his  habits  he  Mras 

WorsJIy  most  persevering  and  industrious,  quali- 

tiei  of  character  incompatible  with  the  frivolities 

of  soriety.    At  his  bench  he  worked  and  whistled 

wrtb  figfat-bearted,  joyous  industry,  from  mom  till 

Bi|ht,  and  the  number  of  blocks  which  with  inde- 

^gsHe  perseverance  he  engraved,  is  almost  incre- 

iihle.    fie  died,  as  he  had  lived,  an  upright  and 

truly  honest  man;  and  breathed  his  Ust,  after  a 

ahort  iUness«  in  tbe  bosom  of  the  family  whose  so- 

oety  he  preferred  to  every  other  enjoyment. 

BICKERTON,  Sia  Richard  Hwssby,  of  Up- 
»wd,  Huntingdonshire,  K.  C.  B.  and  K.  C. ;  ad- 
■nil  of  the  Red;  general  of  the  royal  marines; 
jee-pre«dent  of  tbe  naval  charitable  society  ;  and 
'•H.8.,  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  Richard, 
^«lf  a  gallant  naval  officer,  by  Marie  Anne, 
■^hter  of  Thomas  Hussey,  Esq.,  of  Wrexham. 
Be  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  October,  1759,  and 
•rttrnl  the  naval  service  in  December,  1771,  as  a 
■•^•hipinan.  on  board  the  Marlborough  74,  com- 
■■*1«1  by  his  fiither,  with  whom  he  removed, 
2«bcr,  1773,  into  the  Princess  Augusta  yacht; 
■»^&o«  her  was  discharged,  June,  1774,  into  the 
y**y>  of  sixty  guns,  bearing  the  flag  of  vice- 
"■■Bil  Mann,  commander-in-chief  on  the  Mediter- 
UJia  station,  with  whom  he  continued  till  1776, 
•4^  then  lent  to  the  Enterprise  frigate,  com- 
■"■■•4  »y  Sir  Thomas  Rich,  as  affording  a  better 
JJJp^fty  for  him  to  learn  his  duty.  He  after- 
jytjsiacd  the  Invincible,  of  seventy«four  guns, 
UKiw  Hyde  Parker,  and  retumed  to  England  in 
'*<>'«•*«•   1777.     On  the   16th  of  December, 


1777,  Mr  Bickerton  was  made  a  Lieutenant,  and 
appointed  to  the  Prince  George;  but  soon  after 
left  that  ship,  and  accompanied  Captain  Middleton 
(afterwards  Lord  Barham)  into  the  Jupiter,  of 
fifty  guns. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1778,  the  Jupiter,  then 
commanded  by  Captain  Reynolds  (afterwards  Lord 
Dude),  being  on  a  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in 
company  with  tbe  Medea,  a  small  frigate,  fell  in 
with  the  Triton,  a  French  line-of-battle  ship.  At 
five  p.  m.  the  Jupiter  brought  the  enemy  to  close 
action,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  tbe  Medea ; 
but  unfortunately,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
engagement,  a  thirty-six  pound  shot  entered  tbe 
bow  of  the  latter,  under  water,  and  compelled  her 
to  bring  to,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  lesk  it 
bad  occasioned.  Captain  Reynolds,  however,  con- 
tinned  the  action,  with  great  bravery,  till  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  French  ship  made  sail,  and  bore 
away  for  Ferrol ;  where  it  was  reported  that  she 
arrived,  with  the  loss  of  her  captain,  and  200  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  gallantry  of  Captain 
Reynolds  and  his  officers  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  Medea  having  been  totally 
prevented  from  affording  him  any  effectual  assist- 
ance. On  the  return  of  the  Jupiter  to  England, 
Captain  Reynolds  made  a  point  of  recommending 
all  his  officers ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1779, 
obtained  tbe  rank  of  master  and  commander  for 
his  first  lieutenant,  Mr  Bickerton;  a  sufficient 
proof  of  tbe  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
that  gentlemen  had  conducted  himself. 

At  the  close  of  1779,  a  squadron,  under  Captain 
Charles  Fielding,  was  sent  to  intercept  a  fleet 
of  Dutch  merchantmen,  said  to  be  destined  to 
France,  laden  with  warlike  stores.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  1780,  they  were  discovered  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  escorted  by  two 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Count  Bylaiid.  Tbe  British  commodore 
desired  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  search  the 
merchant  vessels,  which  the  count  persisted  in  re- 
fusing, and  fired  at  the  boats  in  their  attempt  to 
board  them ;  to  resent  which  insult  the  commodore 
ordered  a  shot  to  be  directed  ahead  of  the  Dutch 
admiral,  who  instantly  discharged  a  broadside  into 
the  Namur,  and,  upon  her  returning  it,  struck  his 
colours.  On  this  occasion  tbe  commodore  em- 
ployed  Captain  Bickerton,  then  in  tbe  Swallow 
sloop  of  war,  to  assist  him  in  detaining  such  Dutch 
ships  as  might  fall  in  his  way ;  and  expressed  him- 
self highly  pleased  with  the  vigilance  he  displayed. 
Seven  of  the  merchant  vessels,  laden  with  naval 
stores,  were  detained;  and  Count  Byland  was  given 
to  understand,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  hoist  his 
colours,  and  prosecute  bis  voyage  with  tbe  re- 
mainder. The  Dutch  admiral  accepted  the  former 
part  of  the  proposal,  and  saluted  the  British  flag ; 
but  declined  proceeding  without  the  whole  of  the 
vessels,  and  sailed  into  Spithead.  From  tbe  dark- 
ness of  tbe  night,  many  of  the  transports  with  stores 
escaped,  and  got  safe  into  Brest.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  tbe  Swallow  was  ordered  to 
the  West  Indies;  and  in  February,  1781,  Captain 
Bickerton  was  present  at  tbe  capture  of  St  Eus- 
tatia,  by  the  naval  and  military  forces  under  the 
respective  commands  of  Sir  George  Rodney  and 
General  Vaughan.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month, 
Captain  Bickerton  was  posted  into  the  Gibraltar, 
of  eighty  guns;  and  in  the  skirmish  which  took 
place  between  the  British  and  French  fleets  under 
the  respective  commands  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  and 
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«he  Count  de  OraaM,  April  29th  foUowias,  be 
■landed  the  Invincible,  of  leveniy-four  gunt. 

Captain  Bickertoo  waa  tubtequentljr  appointed 
in  Miccettion  to  the  Buttel  and  Terrible,  both 
seTenty-fours :  bat  finding  tbe  latter  unfit  for  ser- 
?ice,  he  exchanged  into  tiie  Anazon  frigate,  and 
wai  ordered  to  England.  The  Amason  was  paid 
off  in  the  month  dl  February,  1762.  In  Septem* 
her  following,  he  obtained  the  conunand  of  the 
Brune,  another  frigate ;  but,  in  coniequeoce  of  the 
peace  which  took  place  in  1783,  ihe  was  soon  after 
put  out  of  oominission.  Captain  Bickertoo  was  not 
called  upon  again  till  January,  1787,  when  he  conw 
mittioned  the  Sybil,  and  proceeded  to  the  Leeward 
islands ;  on  which  station  he  remained,  under  the 
orders  of  that  excellent  ofl&cer  the  late  Sir  William 
Parker,  till  the  year  1790:  but  as  general  tranquil- 
lity then  prevailed  throughout  Europe,  he  was  not 
concerned  in  any  transaction  immediately  deserv- 
ing of  record. 

In  Februanr,  1792,  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  on 
the  demise  of  his  father :  and  m  the  following  year 
commanded  tbe  Buby,  of  sixtv-four  guns.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Bamillies,  seventy-four, 
and  cruised  with  lord  Howe,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
during  the  autumn  of  1794.  In  October,  1794, 
the  Bamillies  carried  General  Sir  John  Vau^ian  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  she  continued  till  July, 
1795,  and  was  then  ordered  to  Newfoundland,  from 
whence  she  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of 
November  following.  During  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  year.  Sir  Bicbard  Bickerton  served  in  tbe 
North  sea,  under  Admiral  Duncan.  In  1797.  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Terrible,  of  seventy-fouf 
guns,  forming  part  of  the  channel  fleet,  at  that 
period  commanded  by  Lord  Bridport,  on  which  ser- 
Tice  he  oontinued  till  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  February  14th,  1799.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  be  hoisted  bis  flag  at  Portsmouth,  as 
assistant  port-admiral;  a  situation  requiring  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  vigilance  and  activity. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1800,  Sir  Bicbard  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Seahorse,  being  ap- 
pointed to  »  command  on  that  station,  under  Lord 
Keith.  Generals  Abereromby,  Moore,  and  Hut- 
chinson, were  passengers  on  board  tbe  same  frigate. 
On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Bicbard  Bickerton,  he  hoisted 
bis  flag  on  board  the  Swifisure,  Captain  Hallo  well 
(tbe  present  Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell 
Carew),  and  proceeded  to  Cadis,  with  four  seventy, 
fours  aiiid  two  frigates  under  bin  orders,  to  blockade 
that  port.  The  expedition  ag»bst  the  French  in 
Egypt  being  rcadv,  Sir  Bicbard  Bickerton  left 
Oidix,  and  proceeded  with  Lord  Keith  to  Alex- 
andria, which  port  be  blockaded  until  it  surren- 
dered to  the  British  arms. 

On  the  news  of  peace  arriving  in  Egypt,  Lord 
Keith  returned  to  England,  leaving  Sir  Bicbard  at 
Alexandria,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  the 
Firench  army ;  a  serrice  that  was  conducted  with 
so  much  celerity,  as  to  excite  from  the  republican 
General  Menou,  not  only  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
oients,  but  the  flattering  compliment  that  "the 
vigilance  of  Sir  Bichard*s  squadron  had  accelerated 
tbe  reduction  of  that  place,  as  it  cut  them  off 
from  all  supply."  During  the  rear^iadmiral's  stay 
in  Egypt,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  invested  by 
the  Captain  Pacha,  with  the  insignia  cS*  tbe  Turkish 
Order  of  tbe  Crescent  Tbe  ceremony  was  per- 
formed on  tbe  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought 
which  decided  the  fiUe  of  that  country. 

During  tbe  short-lived  peaoe.  Sir  Bicbard  Bick- 


erton eommaiided  In  tbe  Me<Btuiaw,  mink  kt 
iUg  in  the  Rent,  of  seventy-four  g«M.  O*  tW 
23d  of  April,  1804,  be  waa  advaaccrf  to  iW  ff«* 
of  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  aboart  tW  ■■■ 
time  hobted  bis  flag  on  board  tbe  Boyal  go»aiu|s 
a  first  rate;  and  when  I«ord  Nebea  w<pwc  in  ya»> 
suit  of  the  combined  squadrons  to  tbe  Weal  bio^ 
he  was  left  by  bis  lordship  to  eoovMatf  •■  fha 
sUUon.  In  Sept.  1805,  iU  boJU  topyillii  fir 
Bicbard  to  return  to  Engbmd  On  tbe  9tb  of  Vov 
1805,  be  was  advanced  to  tbe  mk  mf  vfaieJ 
roiraL  A  change  taking  place  is  tbe  mikdamtM^ 
tion.  Sir  Bicbard  Bick^oa  was,  ia  Aprflt  W7. 
nominated  one  of  tbe  lords  luaunisiduaaiB  ef  dfe 
admiralty,   and  soon  afterwards,  at   tW 


election,  was  returned  to  parUament  aa  mm*  of  cb* 
representatives  for  Poole.  While  be  waa  at  As 
board  of  admiralty  a  proootioii  o#  A^g  eA«^ 
took  pUce,  and  Sir  Kirbard  Bickertoa,  am  tbe  JItt 
of  July,  1810,  was  made  admiral  of  tbe  blw.  fc 
Bicbard  Bickerton  retained  his  scat  at  tke  aim*. 
alty  until  1812,  when  be  succeeded  Arf^rai  §m 
Boger  Curtis  as  commander.iB.cbief 
mouth.  Tbe  Order  of  the  Bath  hth^  €kwii^4  i 
three  classes.  Sir  Bicbard  Bickertoa  vaa,  m 
created  a  knight  commander  of  tbe  a^ ;  s 
the  death  of  Admiral  Sir  Birbard  Oaalev.  tbe 
of  the  present  lady  Hyde  Parker,  is  Ji 
was  appointed  lieutenant  general  of  tbe 
ines;  and  upon  tbe  accesaioa  of  bin 
jesty  to  the  throne,  was  made  ^e acini  cC  tkai  ■afi- 
torious  corps,  which  had  been  held  tama  ymn  If 
tbe  king  while  duke  of  Clarence. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1829.  ia  coMpSawa  ««  Oa 
will  of  bis  maternal  uncle,  tieuteaaat-gcttcral  Twm 
Warner  Hussey,  Sir  Bicbard  Bickertoa  taak  iM 
name  of  Hussey  in  addition  to  bis  owm.  Be  ai** 
ried,  Sept.  25th,  1788,  Ann,  daagbtcr  af  tba  lair  8^ 
James  Atbill,  of  Antigua,  who  sarvivca  htm,  fir 
Bichard  Hussey  Bick^too  expired  at  Bat^  BftdT 
February,  1882,  in  tbe  seveaty-tbird  year  af  Us  ^ 
There  being  no  issue,  tbe  baronetage  becsan  «^ 
tinct. 

BIDEFOBD;  a  sea-port  ia  tba  caaty  aT  9^ 
von,  202  miles  from  London.  It  ia  sitMaisJ  aa  ^ 
river  Torridge,  a  riiort  distance  abora  ita  «aa^ 
ence  with  tbe  Taw,  which  falb  tat*  tW  tep  ^ 
Barnstaple.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  ftparm  ia  %rift 
on  a  steep  ardivity  on  tbe  western  side  ad^  tW  mmtt» 
and  the  remainder  is  at  tbe  foot  af  a  Ul  aa  At 
eastern  side.  These  are  connected  hf  m  «!■• 
bridge,  consisting  of  tweoty-lbar  arcbva*  amd  flf 

ds  in  length,  below  whi^  veaacls  «f 
len  can  peas.     It  was  erected  ia  tba 
century,  and  is  endowed  with  lands  far  fcaafn^  ft 
in  repair.     There  is  a  ronsiderabtc  tiada 
at  this  port,  which  includes  witbia  ita 
the  harbours  of  Clovelly  and  Hartlaad. 
dage,  oak-bark,  fruit,  eartbenwara,  cans 
are  among  the  exports;  American  wmd  1 
ber,  and  coal  from  Bristol  and  Walaa^ 
the  chief  imports.     There  b 
upwards  of  1200  feet  in  length,  wbick. 
ebb-tide,  can  be  approached  by  vei  mU  «C 
burden.     Vessels  of  900  tons  bardea  aa 
can  come  up  as  fiu-  as  tbe  bnd<e.  abotejwbUfc 
vessels   can   pass  to  a  ronsi ' 
enter  the  Torrington  canal  tbroafb  a 
the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  auka. 
ing  forms  the  principal  btMiataa  of  tbe 
ulation'in  1831,  4846w 
BlGLAND»Joaii,waBa 
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HoUoied^  aad  frr  tbe  greater  portion  of  hU  life 
WM  Mt  io  tlie  hiiflilile  occupation  of  a  village 
ichojimtfT.    He  moved  his  residence  more  than 
once;  bttt  we  believe  bis  school  was  for  the  long- 
est peritd  al  Rossington,  near  Doncaster.     Such 
10  cs^ioTiDcot  was  fiu*  from  profitable ;  but  Mr 
Bi^ssd  kMw  how  to  live  upon  little,  and  he  con- 
tiucd  to  plod  on  from  manhood  to  maturer  age 
witkvt  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition.   Under 
these  drcnaistances,  and  when  upwards  of  fifty 
ym  of  ige,  he  benme  an  author,  and  pubUshed 
yifint  work  in  1803.     It  consisted  of  «*Reflec 
tioai  Si  tbe  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Christ," 
a  ndjeot  whidi  had  long  occupied  his  attention, 
udmpaMHy  studied,  not  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tm,  but  hr  the  purpoae  of  combating  his  own 
mftimm,  sad  establishing  his  faith  bj  incontro- 
TcrtAie  deductions.     This  done,  he  committed  the 
reali  to  the  public,  not  with  the  hope  of  attaining 
mj  litenry  honours^  but  of  convincing  others  as 
W  Uaieif  had  been  convinced.     The  success  of 
tJHi  Kttle  voUtme,  and  the  flattering  commenda- 
(Joif  kotowed  upon  it,  made  the  writer  of  more 
foeseqseace  both  in  his  own  estimation  and  the 
wtisistioa  of  others,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
pvUiMhis  ''Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of 
AaacBtsnd  Modem  History;"  and  «*  Letters  on 
tbe  lledera  History  and  Political  Aspect  of  Eu- 
rape.**   As  these  were  well  received,  he  from  that 
tiae  kcane  an  author  by  profession.     His  subse- 
^MBi  prodoetiotts  are.  Essays  on  various  subjects, 
Srok  1805;  Letters  on  Natural  History,  1806; 
*  Sjma  of  Geography  aad  History,  5  vols.  1800; 
Hi^  of  Spain,  3  vob.  1810;  History  of  Europe 
ftna  tht  Peace  of  1783  to  the  present  time,  2  vols. 
^U  (iaa  later  edition  continued  to  1814;)  the 
P^iloiepkie  Wanderers,  or  the  History  of  the  Tri- 
^  sod  the  Priestess  of  Minerva,  1811 ;  Tork- 
^  bei^g  the  16th  volume  of  the  Beauties  of 
BsffUsd  sad  Wales,   1812;  the  History  of  Eng. 
ud;  Letters  on  Natural  History,  from  the  earliest 
^triod  to  the  Close  of  1812,  2  vols.  1813  (subse. 
fmAf  continued  to  1814;)  a  System  of  Geo- 
My  6r  the  use  of  Schools,  1816;  an  Historical 
^pbr  of  the  Elbcts  of   Physical  and    Moral 
^MS  OB  the  Character  and  Circumstances  of  Na- 
ioH,  1617;   Letters  on   French   History,  1818; 
b  Utters  on  English  History,  and  a  History  of 
^  iews.    He  likewise  contributed  to  some  of  the 
■■psses.    He  died  at  Finningley,  near  Doncas- 
k.F^22,  1832,  aged  82. 
BILUNGS,  WnxL4M,  an  English  private  sol- 
ivsf  the  last  century,  remarkid>le  for  his  long 
4«iveBturous  life,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Al- 
mMd,  Staffordshire,  in  the  year  1670.     In  his 
*A  he  was  a  fiutner's  servant ;  but  preferring  a 
^•feuterprise  to  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  and 
^%  pnhi^s,  rooaed  by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
■^  M  ^tted  his  situation  in  1702,  and,  going 
'  fchf ,  caH^ied  in  a  regiment  then  stationed  in 
■I  Imtb.    Tub  regiment  afterwards  formed  part 
tt>cne£tioa  which  was  sent,  under  the  com- 
gi  «  Sir  George  Rooke,  against  Gibraltar, 
"■lit  that  time  belonged  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
QirttnMar  wan  taken.  Billing's  regiment  was 
^liti  flsodersy  and  formed  part  of  the  army  of 
vi^]k|Kae  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.     At 
*Mk«f  Ramtllies,  1706,  Billings  had  thehon- 
■Mf  «ri^  the  life  of  the  ••  great  captain."     The 
'■'■itftrowB  from  his  horse  in  leaping  a  ditch, 
^  VMMtfly  auiTounded  by  a  detached  party  of 
■nhsl  tiDerofa  nroy,  determined  to  take  him 


either  dead  or  alive ;  when  BiUings,  observing  the 
perilous  situation  of  his  commander,  immediately 
brought  to  his  relief  a  few  of  his  comrades,  who 
threw  themselves  between  their  general  and  the 
enemy,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  ofif  in  safety. 
But  although  Billing's  intrepidity  and  presence  of 
mind  had  saved  the  duke,  he  had  himself  the  mis- 
fortune to  receive,  during  the  skirmish,  a  musket- 
ball  in  the  thick  part  of  his  thigh,  which  the  sur- 
geons were  unable  to  extract.  About  thirty  years 
after  this  affair,  however,  it  worked  itself  down- 
ward, and  eventually  came  out  underneath  his 
ham.  Billings  carefully  preserved,  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  this  '*  French  cherry,"  as  he  jocularly 
called  the  ball.  After  having  had  his  due  share  in 
the,  several  actions  of  the  memorable  war  under 
Marlborough,  Billings  returned  to  England  in  1712, 
with  the  safe  possession  of  all  his  limbs.  In  1715, 
he  served  against  the  rebels ;  and,  in  1745,  he  also 
served  at  Prestonpans  and  Culloden.  He  spent 
in  the  army  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  that 
principally  in  foreign  lands,  but  never  received  any 
prdmotion ;  and,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  on 
his  discharge  no  pension  was  allotted  to  him.  The 
old  man  was,  however,  during  his  remaining  days, 
preserved  from  entire  destitution  by  the  charity  of 
bis  neighbours.  He  died  in  1794,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  1 14  or  1 15  years.  From  his  birth  to  his 
death,  he  never  experienced  a  day's  illness ;  and  his 
final  passage  from  life  was  perfectly  tranquil.  In 
the  churchyard  of  Longnor,  a  small  market-town 
in  Staffordshire,  a  head-stone,  with  a  doggerel 
couplet,  points  out  his  grave. 

BILSTONE;  a  manufacturing  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire,  situated  on  the  high  road  from  London 
to  Holyhead  by  Shrewsbury,  distant  from  Wolver- 
hampton, three  miles  S.  £.,  from  Stafford,  nine- 
teen miles  S.  by  £.,  and  from  London,  120  miles, 
N.  W.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  numerous  and 
rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron-stone  in  its  vicinity. 
The  principal  manufactures  consist  in  the  heavier 
description  of  iron  castings,  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
tin-plate,  japanned  and  enamelled  wares,  nails,  wire, 
and  screws  of  iron,  connected  with  which  there  are 
several  collateral  branches.  CUy  of  a  coarse  kind, 
used  for  making  pottery,  and  a  kind  of  deep  orange 
coloured  sand  which  is  found  very  useful  in  cast- 
ing, are  procured  in  abundance;  there  are  also 
quarries  from  which  grindstones  of  a  superior 
quality  are  obtained.  Coal  mines  are  numerous 
and  productive ;  and  at  Bradley,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  a  stratum  of  coal  about  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness  has  been  burning  for  half  a  century,  and  has 
materially  injured  several  acres  of  land.  The  Bir- 
mingham and  Staffordshire  canal  passes  near  the 
town,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  many 
other  branches,  through  which  a  communication  is 
opened  towards  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  through 
the  Mersey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Derwent, 
Severn,  Humber,  Avon,  and  'Thames.  The  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  coals  and  iron- work  of  all 
kinds.  The  markets  are  held  on  Monday  and  Sa-' 
turday.  Bilstone  unites  with  the  township  of  Wol- 
verhampton in  sending  two  members  to  parliament. 
Population  in  1831,  14,492. 

BIRMINGHAM  (a.)  Birmingham  is  mentioned 
in  Doomsday  book,  under  the  name  of  Bermenge^ 
ham.  The  name,  as  well  as  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets  of  Castle  and  West  Bromwich,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  abundance 
in  which  broom  (Sax.  hrom)  grows  in  the  vicinity. 
Some  antiquaries  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Bre^ 
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wtemum  of  the  Bomaiii,  otbert  itmte  that  it  was  a 
Britbh  town  of  loine  importance,  and  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  armi,  previous  to  the  Ro- 
man iDTation,  but  very  little  ii  known  of  ita  early 
biitory.  During  the  last  four  centuries  it  has  been 
variously  written  Brnmwychebaffl,  Bromwycbam, 
Brummagem,  and  Burmyngham,  also  with  various 
transpositions  of  the  voweU  in  the  two  first  sylla- 
bles. In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Birmingham  dis- 
tinguished ittclf  in  the  parliamentarv  cause,  and 
was  the  scene  of  soma  conflicts,  in  the  last  of  which 
in  1643,  it  suffered  considerably,  having  been  taken, 

Krtially  burnt,  and  a  heavy  fine  inflicted  on  the  in- 
bitants  by  Prince  Rupert.  This  town  was  the 
scene  of  a  series  of  riots  in  July,  1791,  which  com- 
menced on  the  I4th  and  continued  several  days, 
during  which  much  property  was  destroyed,  includ- 
ing the  house,  library,  and  philosophical  apparatus 
of  Dr  Priestley.  As  these  riots  furnish  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  the  dangers  of  popular  ignorance, 
some  account  of  them  may  be  given  here.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  occasioned 
in  this  country  hopes  and  fears  equally  unfounded 
when  carried  to  excess,  as  thev  frequently  were, 
by  bigotted  or  over-sealous  individu^.  The  ex- 
citement into  which  the  former  were  thrown  pre- 
vented them  from  distinguishing  the  good  from  the 
bad  in  the  institutions  under  which  they  lived :  the 
latter  clau  of  persons  indulged  in  expectations  of  a 
period  of  happiness  and  liberty  altogether  inconsis- 
tent with  the  existence  of  society.  While  these 
were  the  views  under  which  the  most  violent  par- 
tisans acted,  the  more  sober  portion  of  the  com- 
munity were  in  extreme  agitation,  and  in  this  un- 
healthy state  of  public  opinion,  a  trivial  drcum. 
stance  was  calculated  to  produce  much  feverish 
and  unwarrantable  alarm  among  those  whose  views 
were  not  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  perceive  the 
true  nature  of  the  events  which  were  taking  place 
around  them,  and  who  did  not  possess  the  wisdom 
to  direct  their  consequences  to  useful  ends.  At 
this  period  there  resided  at  Birmingham,  Dr  Priest- 
ley, who  looked  with  hope  to  the  spread  of  liberal 
aentiments  being  hastened  by  the  great  movement 
which  was  taking  place  in  France.  Writing  to  one 
of  his  friends,  he  said,  "  We  are,  as  it  were,  laying 
gtmpowder,  grain  by  grain,  under  the  old  building 
of  error  and  superstition,  which  a  single  spark  may 
hereafter  inflame,  so  as  to  produce  an  instantaneous 
explosion ;  in  consequence  of  whioh  that  edifice, 
the  erection  of  which  has  been  the  work  of  ages, 
may  be  overturned  in  a  moment,  and  so  effectually 
as  that  the  same  foundation  can  never  be  built 
upon  again.**  By  some  means  the  above  passage 
was  mi^e  public,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  exciting 
the  enmity  of  all  who  clung,  from  a  feeling  of  ven- 
eration, to  the  old  institutions  which  thej  saw 
menaced.  The  transition  was  easily  made  from  a 
defensive  to  an  offensive  position ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  occasion  arose  for  such  a  change 
being  effected.  The  14th  of  July,  1791,  being  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  that  old  for- 
tress of  despotism,  the  French  bastile,  was  fixed 
upon  by  one  of  the  parties  into  which  the  town 
was  divided  as  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  it  ¥ras  deter- 
mined to  celebrate*  it  by  a  public  dinner.  The 
other  party  also  resolved  upon  a  counter  display, 
and  they,  yAih  very  different  sentiments,  also  re- 
solved to  get  up  a  public  dinner  on  the  same  day. 
A  number  of  persons  congregated  during  the  even- 
ing around  the  head-quarters  of  each  party; — 
rumours  circulated  among  them»  which  thej  were 


too  unenU^tened  to  ae«  the  fioOy  ol.  «d  iif 
made  an  attack  upon  the  hoose  !■  which  the  M 
friendljr  to  the  French  RevolutioB  wcrv  ssawhA 
The  windows  were  soon  dcsaoliahc<  wad  the  tmm 
were  searched  by  the  rabble,  who  cwicrcd  m  ^ 
hope  of  laying  hold  of  Dr  Priestley  s  Wat  he  hrf 
not  attended  the  dinner.  The  mulutoda  th»|» 
ceeded  to  the  chapel  in  which  he  w«a  txm^immt 
to  oflkiate,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  ««s  ta  flatt 
Afterwards  they  set  out  lor  Dr  Pricsdcy's  tm- 
dence,  which  was  about  a  mlk  o«i  of  the  teoa. 
they  gutted  it  of  the  fumiture,  hooka^  ftliMih 
cal  instruments,  and  maanscripCa,  <m  wUch  ht  W 
spent  sooM  of  the  most  valnaUe  portioo  of  ha  lb 
On  the  following  day  (Friday,  Julj  L5€h,)  a  ■»• 
ber  of  the  respectable  inbahitanU  MSMohM  •  U 


Philip's  Churchyard  to  be  s' 

stables ;  but  they  were  but  imperlectly 

and  the  dvil  authorities  did  not  rflsfW 

energy  for  the  occasion.     The  asoK  thcnfaR.» 

commenced  the  work  of  destrectionu  hot  wc^  m 

one  time  dbpersed  by  the  special  coaetahles.    TVf 

however  rallied  again,  and  in  a  »ttnm4  otiaafl  • 

disperse  them  one  of  the  spedal  eooetah4so» 

killed.     No  military  force  betag  pre«r«t,  tW  oak 

went  on  to  exercise  their  miachievowa  pow  ^ 

controlled.     About  10,000  of  thtm  fotiiM  • 

the  house  of  Mr  Ryland,  at  Easy  Bin,  mmix^mp^ 

mises  were  soon  in  flames.     The  wisw  nilf  wm 

broken  open,  and  many  of  the  h  soUaJ  nAkm  W- 

came  intoxicated  with  its  eoatents^  tmd  wn*  m  A 

when  the  roof  and  heated  mtas  fScU  to  the  $mm^ 

This  day  the  places  in  which  pcraom  «««  eoifarf 

for  crime  were  broken  opca«  and  tW  imma^m  ^ 

berated.     Barreb  of  ale  were  bi 

before  the  houses  of  respectable 

to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  i 

whose  hands  the  town  had  fallen.    Mr  Bi 

one  of  those  who  had  placed  a  barrel  mi  sAe  h^« 

his  house  to  regale  the  mob.     When  H  ha4  lea 

emptied,  they  proceeded  to  drag  hlsa  owl  ^  4i 

house,  aiid  compelled  him  to  give  tbe«i  mmmy^tJi 

not  content  with  his  compUaoee,  thc^  coi 

in  a  public  hoose  until  they  had  dimsh  9C 

of  ale  at  his  expense,  and  afteiwids 

their  good  fiuth  towards  htm  by  deaxroyg  *^h 

thing  in  his  house  to  the  Buootest  artirfo.    «i 

rioters  closed  their  proceedings  this  4my  by   ~    ' 

structioa  of  Bordesley  HalU  the  liwifis 

Taylor,   Esq.     On   Saturdav  the  wotfc  of  IM 

was  resumed.     The  hoose  of  Mr  HoUwo,.  m  9m 

nett*s  Hill,  and  that  of  Mr  HHsphrwa^ 

destroyed.     At  the  latter  place  u  ww  i 

to  make  sooie  defence,  bat  the  ideo  ocnai^Bi^  fl 

mudi  alarm  among  the  female  part  of  Hr  Wi 

phries'  fismily  that  it  was  abaodooed.     ▲•  ^m 

mily  made  their  escape  from  the  htmm  \ 

tered  it,  and  the  work  of  dostroctioo  i 

completed.     At  the  house  of  Mr  W 

8howeIl  Oreen,  another  aMemf«  waa  m 

stand  the  mob,  but  without  socoea. 

day  the  houses  of  Mr  Hawkra,  Lady 

Mr  Hobson.  Mr  Pidarck«  Mr  Borw 

Coates,  were  destroyed.     Ob  SaoAsy 

work  of  mischief  was  risamid  by  «a 

bouse  and  chapd  of  Mr  Cox,  at  1R~ 

contents  of  the  cellar  were  first 

house  and  premises  were  then  set  oa 

waiting  to  see  that  the  ruio  waa 

which  they  dlspoaed  of  the  meetia, 

sonage-hottse  of  Kings  wood  io  a  a^iAar  ■■■ 

They  then  proceeded  to  F%haita«    SMI^  ^ 
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tt^  iupkjei  their  iit ual  fury.     At  ten  o'clock  in  j 

tkeftouag,  three  troops  of  cavalry  had  arrived  at  i 

~~   '   '  un,  and  oo  this  intelligence  being  com-  ' 

I  to  the  rioters   they  discontinued  their  ' 

operations.     They  did   not,  however,  at 

oace  £ipcne«  bat,  forming  themselves  into  small 

bodin,  lened  contributions  on  hamlets  and  farm- 

booKt,  BBtil  finally  the  country  people  collected 

tofftber  in  their  o«vn  defence  and  dispersed  the 

rvflisi.   During  the  riots,  three  of  the  persons 

wbo  mtaifled  the  greatest  damage  to  their  pro- 

^ertj  tm^jed  in  their  several  concerns  many 

hmtM  persons,  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  em- 

^jneot  by  the  dermngement  which  such  events 

ofeatoo  io  roanufiuituring  and  commercial  estab- 

bifcaatf.    After  a  considerable  interval  all  those 

vbflie property  had  been  injured  by  the  rioters  re- 

eoTtni  damages  from  the  county  to  the  extent  of 

£i6jKh    Dr  Priestley  made  his  escape  from  his 

kottse  with  hb  wife  and  family.     Before  quitting 

iiirftideoee  the  fires  were  put  out,  in  the  hope 

tfcsttbe  mob,  not  finding  immediate  fecilities  for 

dntroying  the  house,  might  lie  induced  to  relin- 

fsiib  tbe  idea.     This  precaution,  however,  had  not 

the  dnired  effect,  and  the  laborious  task  of  hewing 

and  tearing  the  house  to  pieces  was  quickly  begun. 

Dr  Pfiettley  first   retreated  to   Worcester,  and 

■f^n^rardi  to  London,  where  he  was  appointed  to 

wccetd  Dr  Price,  as  the  pastor  of  a  congregation 

St  Hackiiey.     He  finally  quitted  his  native  land  in 

17M,  for  America,  where  he  purchased  200,000 

*n^  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah, 

*W  l^  milee  from  Philadelphia.     Here  he  spent 

tke  reawBder  of  hit  days  in  retirement,  and  died 

Tcbraaiy  6th,  1804,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 

tge,    A  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  a  suitable  in- 

••riptjqo,  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Birming. 

Nai.  by  the  congregation  over  which  he  had  pre- 

ddEftf. 

The  bittory  of  Bimingham,  as  the  midland  me- 
t^polit  of  art  and  manufacture,  may  be  divided 
Ko  f bree  periods.  The  first  period  may  be  sup- 
[Wed  to  have  terminated  at  about  the  restoration 
k^Ki^  Charles  IL  Down  to  this  time  (the  Re- 
B^wioQ}  though  Birmingham  had  been  a  manu- 
^ttariag  town  from  unknown  antiquity,  her  arti- 
^  bi  general,  kept  themselves  within  the  smoke 
ftiHflr  forges,  to  execute  such  orders  for  imple- 
fWa  of  war,  and  husbandry,  carpenters'  and  other 
^1^  kfteben  utensils,  and  such  articles  as  might 
periodically  ordered  of  them,  by  those  who  re- 
pVHl  them,  or  by  merchants  or  their  itinerant 
^t^  At  the  Rejtt oration,  therefore,  may  be 
Wa  commence  the  second  period  of  the  mano- 
;  history  of  Birmingham,  when  a  travelled 
f  a  luzuff oua  court  introduced  a  taste  for 
i  of  a  more  elegant  and  costly  description 
i  that  had  been  previouMy  in  demand,  and 
I  naturally  took  the  lead  in  the  manu- 
Tthem.  Thus  she  proceeded  in  her  pro- 
I  career  of  indtutry  and  skill  to  that  import- 
diseorery  of  the  steam-engine.  Al- 
litwaaat  Glnagow  where  Watt  first  made 
i  haproveroents  on  the  steam  engine,  it  was 
,  or  at  least  at  Soho,  in  the  vicinity 
where  these  were  first  carried  into 
practice.  When  Watt's  partner,  Dr 
ame  unable  to  render  him  the  stipu- 
in  his  undertakings  in  consequence 

ry  embarrassments  which  followed 

vtKuCaoiDe  mining  speculations  in  which  he 
M  ^'W&dm  WatI  was  so  much  discouraged,  that 


he  was  on  the  eve  of  abandoning  the  further  pro- 
secution of  his  plans.  Mr  Boulton  had  at  this  time 
become  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  enterprising  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom; 
and,  with  the  consent  of  Mr  Watt,  a  negotiation 
was  opened  with  him  and  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  1773,  when  Dr  Roebuck  resigned  his  share 
of  the  steam-engine  patent  to  Mr  Boulton  on  terms 
very  advantageous  to  himself.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  happy  events  in  the  career  of  Watt,  for 
his  new  partner  was  a  roan  of  wealth  and  of  great 
personal  influence :  '*  to  a  most  generous  and  ardent 
mind,"  says  Playfair,  **he  added  an  uncommon 
spirit  for  undertaking  what  was  great  and  diflBcult. 
Mr  Watt  was  studious  and  reserved,  keeping  aloof 
from  the  world ;  while  Mr  Boulton  was  a  man  of 
address,  delighting  in  society,  active,  and  mixing 
with  people  of  all  ranks  with  great  freedom  and 
without  ceremony.  Had  Mr  Watt  searched  all 
Europe  he  could  not  have  found  another  person  so 
fitted  to  bring  his  invention  before  the  public  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  merit  and  importance ;  and, 
although  of  most  opposite  habits,  it  fortunately  so 
happened  that  no  two  men  ever  more  cordially 
agreed  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other."  The 
value  to  Watt  of  such  a  partner  as  this  may  be 
best  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  firm  expended 
no  less  a  sum  than  £47,000  on  the  speculation  in 
Watt's  steam-engines  before  they  began  to  receive 
any  remuneration.  When  Watt  went  to  Birming- 
ham, part  of  the  establishment  at  Soho  was  appro- 
priated to  his  use,  and  with  the  advantages  be 
there  enjoyed  he  soon  produced  some  capital  en- 
gines. They  came  but  slowly  into  use,  but  in  time 
found  their  Mray  into  the  mines  and  manufactories 
all  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  ultimately  found 
necessary  to  erect,  at  a  convenient  distance,  an 
iron-foundry,  to  which  comes  a  branch  of  the  Bir- 
mingham canal,  whereby  coals,  iron,  sand,  &c., 
were  brought  to  a  wet  dock  within  the  walls,  and 
the  engines  and  other  heavy  goods  transported  in 
boats  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  firm, 
however,  did  not  confine  its  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  engines,  but  devised  means  of  applying 
their  powers  to  various  operations  in  the  manufac 
tures  of  Soho.  Thus  the  extensive  experience  of 
the  proprietors  enabled  them  to  apply  a  steam- 
power  to  the  boring  of  cylinders,  pumps,  Kc,  to 
drilling,  to  turning,  to  blowing  their  melting-fur- 
naces, and  to  whatever  tended  to  render  their 
manufactures  more  perfect  and  to  abridge  human 
labour.  But  of  all  the  different  processes  con- 
ducted at  Soho  perhaps  none  have,  first  and  last, 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  application  of 
steam  to  coining  at  the  Soho  Mint.  The  coining- 
mill,  or  engine,  which  Mr  Boulton  first  established 
there  in  1783,  was  afterwards  much  improved,  and 
ultimately  not  only  produced  coins  with  astonish- 
ing expedition  but  with  an  accuracy  which  the 
coinage  of  this  country  had  not  previously  exhi- 
bited. The  engine  in  this  mint,  as  thus  improved, 
worked  at  once  eight  machines,  each  capable  of 
striking  from  seventy  to  eighty-four  pieces  in  a 
minute,  or  between  4000  and  5000  in  an  hour,  so 
that  the  eight  machines  together  would  produce 
between  30,000  and  40,000  coins  in  one  hour. 
The  following  are  the  processes  executed  by  these 
machines  as  operated  upon  by  the  steam  engine: — 
rolling  the  masses  of  copper  into  sheets ;  fine  roll- 
ing of  the  same  cold  through  cylindrical  st eel-roll- 
ers; clipping  the  blank  pieces  of  copper  for  the 
die;    shakbg  the    coin   in   bags;   striking  both 
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•ides  of  the  coin  at  once,  and  milling  the  edgei . 
The  improvement  in  the  coin  itself  may  be  seen  by 
a  comfMirison  of  the  copper  coins  be  tore  and  since 
1799,  in  which  year  filr  Boulton  contracted  for  the 
copper  coinage  on  hb  improved  principle;  since 
which  time  no  alteration  has  taken  place,  except 
perhaps  a  little  improvement  in  the  finish.  Of  the 
produce  of  his  mint  the  copper  coins  now  in  circula- 
tion are  specimens ;  besides  which  copper  has  been 
coined  by  contract  for  the  different  European  states, 
for  the  East  India  Company,  and  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. Mr  Boulton's  improvements  in  the  coining 
mill,  originally  brought  into  operation  at  Soho, 
have  also  been  adopted  at  the  Tower  Mint,  and  by 
various  European  governments.  This  has  tended 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  modem  coinage, 
not  only  in  copper,  but  in  silver  and  gold,  the  same 
process  being  of  cour^  applicable  to  other  metals. 
Indeed  both  gold  and  silver  have  on  different  occa- 
sions been  coined  at  Soho,  not  to  speak  of  the  vari- 
ous exquisite  medals  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  struck  there.  In  short,  Soho,  although  a 
nominally  private  concern,  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  an  establishment  of  the  very  highest  national 
importance ;  and  this  not  only  in  its  large  opera- 
tion upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation, 
in  extending  the  power  of  man,  and  in  enlarging 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  also  in 
improving  the  public  mind  by  the  encouragement 
it  has  given  to  artists  of  all  descriptions,  and  by 
the  healthy  rivalry  and  competition  in  skill  which 
is  kept  continually  in  exercise. 

The  prosperity  of  Birmingham  has  arisen  from 
the  extensive  manufactures  carried  on  in  it,  the 
abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  neighbouring 
districts,  and  the  extent  of  its  connections  by  inland 
navigation  with  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  has 
been  celebrated  for  workers  in  iron  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VllL,  when  Leland  described  it  as  in- 
habited by  **  smiths  that  use  to  make  knives  and 
all  manner  of  cutting  tools,  and  lorimers  that  make 
bittes,  and  a  great  many  nailourt."  In  foroaer  days, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  manufactures  of  Bir- 
mingham was  that  of  the  shoe-buckle.  When  this 
ornament  was  in  fashion,  about  2,500,000  pairs 
were  annually  made  here,  giving  employment  to 
about  5000  artisans.  The  buckle  was  worn  for 
about  a  century  in  England.  It  was  made  in  all 
shapes  and  sixes.  The  large  square  buckle,  plated 
with  silver,  was  the  fashion  of  17S1,  and  was  even 
adopted  by  the  ladies.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  buckle  became  un£uhionable,  and  it  is 
now  only  to  be  occasionally  seen  on  the  shoes  of 
very  old  men. 

The  batton  manufacture  is  an  important  branch 
of  Birmingham  manufacture.  The  manufacture 
comprises  about  sixty  separate  branches  of  handi- 
craft, many  of  which  are  assigned  to  females  and 
boys.  The  sweepings  of  the  manufiictory  of  the 
late  Mr  Taylor,  where  the  costly  metals  were  used, 
receiving  the  filings  and  minute  particles  which  fly 
off  during  the  various  operations,  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  annually  to  the  sweep- washer  for  £1000. 
In  the  manufactory  of  Blessrs  Ueaton  forty  tons  of 
button-shanks  have  been  made  annually ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  shanks  made  annually  m  Birming- 
ham is  estimated  at  600.000.000. 

**  Birmingham  (says  the  late  Bfr  William  Button, 
in  his  history  of  the  town)  began  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  anvil,  and  probably  will  end  with  them. 
The  sons  of  the  hammer  were  once  her  chief  in- 
babitantt;  bat  that  great  crowd  of  artists  is  now 


lost  in  a  greater.    Gentos  seeoM  fo  innti  wA 
multitude.     Part  of  tbe  rickca,  eileariea,  ari  » 
provement  of  Birmingham,  are  owiitf  to  tW  W» 
John   Taylor,   Esq.,   who  poasesstd  the  «»n« 
power  of  perceiving  things  aa  thry  really  vtn 
The  spring  and  consequence  of  actioa  vciv  t^n 
to  bis  view.     He  rose  from  minate  WfiimMyf  •• 
shine  in  the  commercial,  as  Shakspcsrt  iti  m  'm 
poetical,  and  Newton  in  the  phikweipkwvl  htm*- 
pbere.     To  this  uncommon  gemtts  n  owe  tWfS 
button,  the  japanned  and  gilt  taoff-boxc*^  wck'w 
numerous  race  of  enamels.     From  tkc  wmm  imm- 
tain  issued  the  painted  snuff-box,  at  wkic^  ear  v- 
vant  earned  three  pounds  tea  shilUnp  fer  wni, 
by  painting  them  at  a  farthing  each,     la  kk  tkm* 
were  weekly  manufisctured,  bottoas  to  tWsan. . 
of  £800,  exclusive  of  other  valnabW  p«4arrM« 
One  of  the  present  nobility,  of  dtati»y«sh«d  tm* 
examining  the  works  with  tbe  maatrr,  patMwi 
some  of  the  articles ;  among  othen,  a  to;  «f  ngKw 
guineas  value ;  and  while  paying  for  th—,  ufcii  *  i 
with  a  smile,  *  be  plainly  saw  be  cxmiM  b«(  mA 
in  Birmingham  for  less  than  two  kuntfrcd  pns* 
a-day.'     Mr  Taylor  died  in  1775,  at  «te  ac*  ^ 
sixty-four,  after  acquiring  a  fortone  of  tSOO^W 

**  Tbe  art  of  nail-making  is  o«c  of  the  mam  m- 
cient  in  Birmingham.     It  is  not,  bowever. «  airft 
a  trade  im  m  of  Birmingham,  for  tkcre  are  bat  Irv 
nail-makers    left  in   the   town;    tW  Mtkn  an 
chiefly  masters,  and  rather  opaient.     Tbe  mm^ 
facturers  are  so  scattered  round  tW  coaad^,  nm 
we  cannot  travel  far  in  any  dirccOua  o«t  «f  a* 
sound  of  the  naiUhammer.     Btnmafbaai.  \A»  • 
powerful  ouignet,  draws  tbe  produce  of  the  mim 
to  herself.     When  I  firtt  approached  Birwii«%« 
(says  Mr  Hutton)  from  WalMdl  m  1741. 1  wwi«* 
prised  at  the  prodigio««s  number  of  bhifcsBi'ti 
shops  upon  the  road,  and  eoold  noC  luwmi  he«« 
country,  though  populous,  coold  soppori  •»  wtm 
people  of  the  same  occupation.     In  9amm  of  ttaw 
shops  I  observed  one  or  mort  ft  main  sitti  tf 
their  upper  garment,  and  not   imnhBigid  «^ 
their  lower,  wielding  tbe  bammer  witk  aD  (kt  r«« 
of  the  sex.     Tbe  beauties  of  tbetr  tmcm  w«re  mim 
eclipsed  by  tbe  smut  of  tbe  aaviL     Scrw^  vtt 
tbe  novelty,   I  inquired  '  Wbctbcr  tW  kaAa*  # 
this  country  shod  horses  ?*  b«t  « 
a  smile,  *  They  are  nailers.*  ** 

Swords  are  supposed  to  bare  been  wad 
mingfaam  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  Britona ;  kwC 
are  a  comparatively  modern  invc«4ie«« 
manufacture  of  them  appears  to  bav*  W« 
if  not  entirely,  eonfbied  to  Lon 
revolution  in  1688.  Tbe  aodcty  of  ^ 
was  incorporated  in  tbe  IStb  CbarWa  L  I 
under  the  name  of  tbe  Mastrr,  Wi 
dety  of  Gun-makers  of  tbe  city  of 
whose  manufactories  tbe  parUanatarj  Jai  i  ■  §  » 
dvil  wars  were  supplied  with  fire-arma.  Mm.  m 
after  the  restoration,  this  bnmdl  of  ^mmJkm 
naturally  found  its  way  to  Btnaiofffcrnm.  W^ 
1805  to  1815,  3,070,120  gua-barrdsaW  tJOXT^ 
locks,  for  the  use  of  gowrwBest,  ■*■■  i 
tnred  in  Bumingbam  akMie;  of  wbtrii^  I 
were  completed  as  masketa,  taibaai^  m 
supply  was  in  general  90.000  ataad  «f  mrmm  f 
month,  or  t%ro  in  a  minute !  Tbas  mmm^ 
elusive   of  fire-arms  manafactaied  t^era 


East   India  Company's  arrvirc 
period,  to  tbe  number,  as  it  f 
about  1,000,000:   and  exdosiva* 
guns,  fowling-piecea,  te.     Tbe  m 
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neitpvrebised  tome  land  in  Banbury-ttreet,  Bir- 

nii^gbB,  on  the  btnk  of  the  canal,  and  erected  a 

proof  koase  for  fire-arms,  with  an  inspecting  room, 

for  tk  purpose  of  proving,  inspecting,  and  mark- 

iog,  lecerdio^  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parlia> 

Bcflt,  an  gan-bsrrels,  locks,  bayonets,  &c,  fabri- 

Cited  in  tlie  tomi.    This  establishment  Mras  incor^ 

porated  b;  the  nme  act,  and  consiBta  of  the  lordt- 

lietiteont  of  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester, 

ami  Staiord,  the  members  of  parliament  for  those 

roaatie^  the  high  and  low  bailifis  of  Birmingham, 

tif  actiag  magiftrates   within  seven  miles,  and 

firttaiadiriduals  connected  with  the  gun  manu* 

factare  in  Birmingham.     The  building  is  called  the 

ToiKT.   AU  pieces  are  here  put  to  a  severe  test, 

tita  which  they  are  stamped,  and  may  be  exposed 

foTttk.   A  heavy  penalty  is  imposed  upon  persons 

wbo  kII  any  fire-arms  without  having  been  proved. 

Before  the  doae  of  the  late  war,  no  less  than  14,500 

■tiiKi  of  arms  were  delivered  per  week  to  the  ord- 

*i»cc  oflke  from  the  manufactures  in  this  town. 

Bttfke  pronounced  Birmingham  the  "  toyshop  of 

£orDpe,   but  this  designation  is  hardly  to  be  taken 

io  ni  literal  sense,  for  the  articles  of  universal 

itilit;  manufactured  here,  far  exceed   those  in- 

towW  for  ornament  and  show.     Of  the  smaller 

irticlrs  of  manufacture,  pins,  small  iron- ware,  plated 

pwdi,  jewellery,  and  toys  of  all  descriptions,  are 

«^«w>eJy  roaiiuiactured.      At    the    pin-works, 

^M  pins  can  be  cut  and  pointed,  and  50.000  pin 

«» niide  from  the  wire  in  an  hour.     Factories 

ior  amdet  of  a  larger  description  are  also  nume- 

ffSi.    Among  these  are  iron  and  brass  founderies, 

•Bttfaetories  of  steam-engines,  machinery  of  every 

wnptioo,  and  metallic  hot-houses.     There  are 

MK  exteniive  glass  works  for  the  manufacture  of 

>7^  as  well  as  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  glass. 

Binuogham  originally   consisted   of   but    one 

n>h,  that  of  St  Biartin,  a  portion  of  which  was 

*»«ed  in  the  year  1715,  for  the  erection  of  the 

«ih  of  St  Philip.     Those  of  St  George  and  St 

*•««  were  formed  in  1829.     These  parishes  are 

l  withm  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  dio- 

»  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  for  all  civil 

vpwcs  Biraaingham   is  still  considered  as  one 

Aaong  the  public  buildings  of  Birmingham,  that 
the  town-hall,  recently  erected  for  municipal 
"y*^  for  public  meetings,  and  for  musical  per- 
i^cts,  is  the  roost  splendid.  Its  elevation 
*^  of  a  series  of  Corinthian  pillars  resting  on 
Wic  arcade.  The  internal  arrangement  of  this 
Ung  exhibits  a  large  saloon  or  hall,  140  feet  in 

asixty^ive  feet  wide  dear  of  the  walls,  and 
ft  feet  high  from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  cor- 
^  o(  communication  running  along  on  4:ach 
■^  it  on  its  own  level,  and  staircases  leading 
^Hr  corridors  to  give  access  to  galleries.  The 
^fcware  low,  the  two  tiers  being  within  the  , 
^^  the  basement  externally.  As  the  hall  is 
■M  principally  for  musical  entertainments, 
^<a4ef  it  is  oceopied  by  a  magnificent  organ 
I  smfOQadtttg  orchestral  arrangements.  This 
W  ■  of  cnormoas  dimensions,  and  has  cost 
^J^  Two  narrow  galleries  run  along  the  sides 
^  U»  sad  a  large  deep  gallery  occupies  the 
^  >>i;  raoms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
^■VBK  who  may  be  employed  are  formed  at  the 
^^flf  the  building  and  under  the  orchestra. 
•  ^1^^  it  leogtheoed  externally  to  160  feet 
Ac  infection  of  the  arcaded  pavement  in  front 
^•nUm  rtrcet^  ower  the  causeway*    The  height 


of  the  basement  above  the  causeway  is  twenty, 
three  feet, — the  columns  resting  upon  its  upper 
surface  or  platform  are,  with  their  entablature, 
forty-five  feet,  and  the  pediment  forming  the  fron- 
tispiece is  fifteen  feet  high, — making  a  total  height 
of  eighty-three  feet  from  the  causeway  to  the 
acroterium.  The  columnar  ordinance  employed  is 
in  imitation  of  the  Roman  foliated  or  Corinthian 
example  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator;  the 
columns  are  fluted,  and  the  entablature  is  greatly 
enriched,  though  not  to  the  full  and  elaborate  ex- 
tent of  the  original.  The  structure  is  of  brick, 
faced  with  Anglesea  marble,  of  which  latter  ma- 
terial the  columns  and  their  accessories  are  com- 
posed. The  bricks  were  made  on  the  spot  of  the 
earth  taken  out  of  the  foundation.  The  stones 
were  cut  and  worked  by  machinery  with  steam 
power,  the  flutings  were  made  by  the  same  means, 
and  by  the  application  of  an  invention,  it  is  under- 
stood, of  one  of  the  contractors.  Another  in- 
genious invention,  consisting  of  a  species  of  cran- 
ing lever-beam  on  rollers,  was  applied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hoisting  the  framed  tie-beams  and  princi- 
pals of  the  roof  from  the  ground  up  to  the  walls. 
The  time  given  for  the  completion  of  the  edifice 
was  efghteen  months,  and  the  total  cost  was  to  be 
£18,000,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  marble 
used  in  it  has  been  supplied  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  quarries  free  of  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  article  into  public  repute.  The  design  for 
the  Birmingham  town-hall  was  supplied  by  Messrs 
Hanson  and  Welsh  of  Liverpool,  who  were  also  the 
contracting  builders  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
The  width  of  the  Birmingham  organ,  which  is 
perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe,  is  thirty-five  feet ; 
the  depth  fifteen,  and  the  height  forty-five.  The 
swell-box,  or  receptacle  for  the  pipes  used  for  the 
swell  only,  is  of  the  sise  of  an  ordinary  church- 
organ.  The  largest  central  pipe  is  thirty-five  feet 
long,  and  rather  less  than  twenty-one  inches  in 
diameter ;  but,  of  course,  the  sounding  part  of  this 
pipe  only  extends  thirty-two  feet  in  length.  The 
foot  of  thb  pipe  is  four  feet  in  length,  and  weighs 
not  less  than  224  lbs.  The  metal  pipes  of  large 
dimensions  are  made  entirely  of  tine.  There  are 
four  rows  of  keys,  and  one  extensive  set  of  pedals, 
or  foot-keys,  and  five  common  bellows  to  give 
wind  to  the  forest  of  pipes.  In  the  swell-box  a 
set  of  bells  {earillont)  has  been  placed,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  greater  novelty  than  improvement.  By 
an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,  it  is  arranged 
that  all  the  various  stops  of  the  instrument  may  be 
combined  on  any  one  of  the  claviers,  or  sets  of  keys, 
by  which  the  power  of  producing  grand  effects  is 
almost  infinitely  extended.  In  this  organ  there  is 
a  reed  stop,  called  the  PoBoune  or  trombone,  which 
nil  who  are  acquainted  with  the  organs  of  the  con- 
tinent consider  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  the 
richest  in  tone  of  any  existing.  The  powerful 
volume  of  sound  proceeding  from  this  stop  is 
mingled  with  a  mellowness  which  corrects  the  un- 
pleasant impression  which  loudness  occasionally 
produces.  The  assistance  aflforded  by  these  pipes 
to  the  voices  in  the  choruses  cannot  easily  be  esti- 
mated by  those  who  have  not  heard  it.  It  may 
fairly  be  stated  that,  while  the  Poioune  renders  the 
most  effectual  aid  in  blending  the  voices  into  one 
mass,  it  adds  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  to  their  power. 
This  stop  alone  is  sufficient  to  render  the  organ  re- 
markable; and  much  of  the  superiority  of  the 
chond  effects  at  the  Birmingham  festival,  above 
those  produced  at  the  commemoration  in  West- 
u2 
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mintter  Abbey,  ii  Attributed  to  tbe  power  of  thii 
fplen^id  stop.  The  builder  of  tbii  grand  instro* 
ment  wai  Mr  Hill,  of  London.  The  cmse  of  tbe 
initrument  it  from  a  detiffn  by  Mr  Mackensie,  and 
perfectly  harinoniiefl  with  tbe  architectural  style 
of  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  ealco- 
lated  that  the  tunber  alone  employed  in  tbe  construc- 
tion of  this  organ  would  weigh  between  twenty  and 
thirty  tons,  while  tbe  metal  and  other  materials  of 
the  structure  would  raise  the  weight  of  the  whole 
to  at  least  forty  tons. 

By  tbe  reform  bill  Birmingham  was  inrested  with 
the  right  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament. 
Tbe  limits  of  the  borough  comprise  the  parishes  of 
Birmingham  and  Edgbaston,  and  the  townshipa  of 
Bordesley,  Deritend,  and  Duddeston  with  Nechels. 
The  number  of  houses  worth  £10  a  year  within 
this  limit  was,  in  1831,  about  7000,  and  the  total 
number  of  houses  30,000. 

Birmingham  has  two  roads  communicating  with 
the  metropolis ;  one  passing  through  Banbury  and 
Warwick,  the  distance  by  which  is  119  miles ;  and 
the  other  is  the  great  road  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
which  is  nine  miles  shorter.  The  distance  firom 
London  to  Birmingham  in  a  direct  line  is  102  miles. 
Birmingham  is  in  the  rery  centre  of  the  canal 
system,  to  which  indeed  it  has  been  indebted  for  a 
great  measure  of  its  prosperity.  One  canal  com- 
municates  with  the  Se?em,  another  with  the  Trent 
and  Mersey,  a  third  line  with  the  Thames ;  so  that 
the  products  of  its  industry  can  be  conveyed  in  an 
economical  manner  to  the  ports  of  London.  Liver- 
pool,  Bristol,  and  Hull.  The  railway  from  I^ondon 
ro  Birmingham,  and  from  Birmingham  to  Man- 
chester, recently  completed,  still  further  accele- 
rates the  acti?itT  of  Birmingham,  and  affords  in- 
creased facilities  for  intercourse  with  it.  The  line 
passes  through  Watford  and  Rugby.  Projects  are 
now  on  foot  for  extending  it  as  fiu*  as  Glasgow; 
and,  when  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  form,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  places  it  connects,  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfiu«  of  the  kingdom.  A  journey 
from  Glasgow  to  London  will  then  be  performed 
in  eighteen  hours. 

In  1783,  Hutton  estimated  that  there  were  at  that 
time  in  Birmingham  209  persons  worth  £2,500,000, 
fix.: — 

S  pcnoni,  mth  pcm>wlng  £100.000 

7        —  —  -^      30.000 

S  —  —  —  sonno 

17  —  —  —  80,000 

W  —  —  —  10.000 

M  —  —  —  S.000 

In  1828,  Mr  James  Luckcock  made  a  calculation  of 
the  wealth  of  the  town,  which  he  estimated  at 
£10,000,000  m.  :— 


I  penaa  pomtmln§  £400.000 

1      —        —  (fach)  »o.ooo 

S       —           —              —  SOQ.000 

4  —           —               —  lflO.000 

5  —           ~              —  WifiOO 

6  —  <-  —  80.000 
10  —  —  —  S0.000 
to  —  —  —  tOfiOO 
80  —  —  —  »JO0O 
AO  —  —  —  15,000 
70       —          —              —  10.000 

100       —           —               —  8,000 

800       —          —              —  1000 

400     —       —          —  \/m 

lOQO       ~          ~              ~  800 

8000       .          ~              _  850 

8000        .           .               —  100 

4000        —           —               —  60 

flOOO       —           —               —  » 

MJOO       —           —               —  Ift 

In  1801  the  population  of  Birmingham  and  the 

suburbs  was  73,670,  and  it  was  only  exceeded  in 
this  respect  by  Blanchester,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool. 


In  1811  the  popolatioii  of  Bmragtam  kal  k. 
creased  to  85.753;  in  1821  to  10(1,721.  At  % 
census  taken  in  May,  1831.  Bit  mi  ng  haw  tusTM< 
69,415  males  and  72.836  females,  makimg  a  tMl 
population  of  142,251.  It  ttill  WW  tW  mk 
which  it  occupied  when  the  cibsm  of  1891  «v 
taken ;  and  though  it  had  not  inrnmtd  m  «•  niM 
a  manner,  its  progress  had  been  more  steady.  Fn* 
1801  to  1811  the  increase  was  16  per  cvwL,  m4 
for  the  two  following  decraaii]  periods  ic  «» 
twenty-four  and  thirty-three  per  ecirt.  issyxtiw  i 
The  foUowbg  is  a  table  of  the  «aabcr  of  1 
burials,  and  marriages  registered  im  ^' 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1890: — 

TfOTt. 


1881 

8888 

ITTS 

itm 

1838 

8ASS 

I1«4 

IMS 

1888 

1790 

1*0 

tan 

18^4 

8088 

tlTf 

na 

188» 

8888 

8848 

I^B 

1836 

8777 

tm 

UM 

1«7 

3a«i 

SM4 

1838 

4748 

me 

ISA 

1829 

4818 

1841 

1474 

1830 

4478 

SiM 

un 

The  number  of  persons  who  died  abow  tW  «|t  rf 
ninety-five  during  the  above  ten  jtan  was  fartr- 
eight,  of  whom  there  were  elevca  aged  nsin. 
eight;  six  aged  a  hundred ;  Ibor  101 ;  twa  Mt, 
four  103;  two  104;  one  109:  and  oot  ^f«d  114 
Tbe  rate  of  mortality  among  childm  Mdar  tw 
years  b  44  per  cent.,  i.  c.  leas  thaa  war  half,  mi 
somewhat  fewer  than  in  the  towvs  ot  UvnyadL 
Nottingham,  and  Leeds,  where  the  profartsaa  fm 
cent,  is  respectively  as  follows* — Liverpool. 66  f^ 
cent.;  Nottingham,  48  per  ccat.;  and  Lao^a.  # 
per  cent.  The  longevity  of  the  jahibitaa^s  m  i^ 
markable.  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fbtlualai^  mm^ 
ment: — Proportion  of  deaths  per  cent^  frM  HBI 
to  1830,  of  persons  aged  between  aiBrty  md  aiaf»i> 
nine: — Birmingham,  90  per  ceot^  Hail  96 {  AX 
fax,  98;  Somersetshire,  96;  Doisttitin.  fa  Tli 
longevity  of  the  inhabitanU  of 
ceeds  even  that  of  the  county  popalaW 
portion  in  the  latter  case  being  96  par 
at  Birminghaoi  90. 

In  December,  1837,  when  the 
bad  been  exactly  six  months  ra  opesstMa^tW 
lation  of  the  parish  of  Birmingkaa  aaMN 
145,800.  The  number  of  births  withia  tk» 
was  1582,  and  of  deaths,  I45a  Mr  Tu 
superintendent  registrar  of  the  Btfshsgtai 
trict,  has  given  tables  showing  tho  age  «f  « 
dividual  at  the  time  of  death,  and  tl^  Assa 
causes  of  death.  Both  these  poiats  af<r  i 
utmost  importance,  and  are  asle  gaidra  la 
ing  the  habita  and  eoaditioa  of  any 
tion  of  the  population.  la  Mr  Pan's 
deaths  are  attributed  to  ronsaanitjaa ;  SB 
flammatory  complainto;  80  to  flaall  pas; 
decay  of  nature  or  old  age;  79  to  frvvr 
convulsions;  67  to  dropsy;  44  art  liehat  < 
and  the  ravages  of  each  type  of  daasse  si 
larly  discriminated.  The  aombcr  of 
died  under  the  age  of  three  aoaths  wai  '■^t  * 
under  one  year  366.  which  is 
whole  number  of  deaths.  Mr  Plsrv  has  aa*  tag 
content  with  instituting  roaiparisaas  hctw«^  \t 
own  district  and  the  gneral  reaahs  mWA 
sus  of  1831  present,  hot  haaobtaiaed 
registrar,  Dr  Johns,  of  Manchester,  a 
the  movement  of  the  popolatioa  ia  thai 
tween  the  1ft  of  July  and  the  Slst  af 
last.  With  these  materials  before  hfaa, 
far  as  regards  the  nombtr  of  deaths  may  hs 
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ikpnded  upon,  Mr  Pare  hat  drawn  the  following 
nUffitiof  poiiitt  of  couparison  between  Blanches- 
liraad  Bimuogham : — 1.  In  Birmingham  one-fourth 
(i  tkc  whole  number  of  deaths  take  place  within 
Ai  year,  whilst  in  Blanchester  upwards  of  one* 
diW<Iie  within  the  same  age.  2.  In  Birmingham 
^int4enMti*t  and  in  Manchester  fovrsevenths,  of 
the  whole  sumber  of  deaths  take  place  within  the 
fftkjretr.  3.  In  Birmingham  one-half  the  popu- 
Iitioa  sttiln  their  sixteenth  year,  whilst  in  Man- 
chciter  ooe-half  the  population  die  within  the  first 
tktee  jean.  4.  In  BirmiDgham  twice  as  many  peo- 
fk  Mtrrire  the  age  of  seventy  as  in  an  equal  popu- 
jstkn  in  MsBchester.  5.  From  these  several  com- 
psriiQoiit  appeiirs  that  the  value  of  human  life  is 
Bsd  frester  in  Birmingham  than  in  Manchester, 
smog  ia  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  superiority  of 
its  geopiphical  position,  but  mainly  from  the  su- 
perior isture  of  the  employments,  and  better  habits 
of  its  work-people.  As  to  the  diseases  or  causes 
of  destb,  Mr  Pare  shows  that  by  far  the  largest 
mtiiber  of  deaths  are  occasioned  by  consumption 
ii  hoth  towns,  being  about  equal  in  each,  in  pro- 
fortioa  to  the  population,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of 
tk  whole  number. 

BIRNIE,  Sib  Richard,  Knight,  chief  magis- 
tfite  of  the  public  office  in  Bow  Street,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Banff,  in  Scotland,  and  was  bom  of  com- 
(■nSirely  humble  but  respectable  parents.     He 
WIS  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  saddler,  and,  after  serv- 
kf  kb  apprenticeship,  came  to  London,  and  ob- 
tmeA  s  situation  as  journeyman  at  the  house  of 
Msdostosh  and  Co.,  who  were  then  saddle  and 
hsncsB  makers  to  the  royal  fiunily,  in  the  Haymar- 
kct   He  soon  reeommended  himself  to  the  fa- 
nndle  notice  of  his  employers  by  his  application 
Sid  iadostry.     His  subsequent  advancement  in  bfe, 
hovtver,  may  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  acci- 
ittk    The  foreman,  as  well  as  the  senior  partner 
b  Ike  firai,  being  absent  from  illness  at  the  same 
twe,  sad  a  command  being  received  from  his  royal 
hjfkaes  the  prinee  of  Wales  for  some  one  to  B.U 
tOid  kiiB  to  take  orders  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
«ae  remarkable  occasion,  young  Bimie  was  di- 
tKUd  to  attend  his  royal  highness.     The  orders  of 
the  prioee  were  executed  so  completely  to  bis  sa- 
Mh.Ihmi,  that  he  often  afterwards,  on  similar  oc- 
CMM, desired  that  the  **  young  Scotchman"  might 
ht«it  to  him.     At  that  period,  Sir  Richard  was 
St  oeeupant  of  a  furnished  apartment  in  Whit- 
9mk  Street,  Haymarket.     By  the  exercise  of  the 
ff|ma,  perseverance,  and  honesty,  for  which  so 
May  of  his  cooDtrymen  have  been  remarkable,  he 
4iwth  became  foreman  of  the  establishment  of 
^  Messrs  BCackintosh,  and  eventually  a  partner 
Kftefirm.     Daring  the  progress  of  these  events 
%limie  aequainted  with  the  present  Lady  Bimie, 
M^aigfater  of  an  opulent  baker  in   Oxendon 
find  married  her,  receiving  in  her  right  a 
'  •  sum  in  cash,  and  a  cottage  and  some 
t  land  at  Acton,  ftCddlesex.  He  then  became 
^  ^keeper  in  8t  llartin's  parish,  and  soon  dis- 
i^jffched  hinself  by  his  activity  in   parochial 
yfc^    He  served  successively,  as  he  has  of^en 
«M«wd  to  state  with  exultation,  every  parochial 
'^^        cpt    tbooe    of   watchman    and    beadle. 
t  troablesome  times  of  the  latter  part  of 
ladainistration  he  was  a  warm  loyalist,  and 
~  of  bia  devotion  to  the  "  good  cause," 
biniMlf  as  a  private  in  the  Ro3ral 

Bi^— 111'  Volunteers,  in  which  corps,  however, 
Ji^«Maed  the  rank  of  captain. 


After  serving  the  offices  of  constable,  overseer, 
auditor,  &c.,  in  the  parish,  he  became,  in  the  year 
1805,  churchwarden ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr 
Elam,  a  silver  smith  in  the  Strand,  his  co-church« 
warden,  and  Dr  Anthony  Hamilton,  the  then  vicar 
of  St  Martin's  parish,  founded  the  establishment, 
on  a  liberal  scale,  of  a  number  of  alms-houses,  to- 
gether with  a  chapel,  called  St  Mai  tin's  Chapel, 
for  decayed  parishioners,  in  Pratt  Street,  Camden 
Town,  an  extensive  burying  ground  being  attached 
thereto.  St  Martin's  parish  being  governed  by  a 
local  Act  of  Parliament,  two  resident  magistrates 
are  necessary ;  and  Mr  Bimie  was,  at  the  special 
request  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  placed 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  From  this  time, 
he  betook  himself  to  frequent  attendances  at  Bow 
Street  office,  and  the  study  of  penal  statutes  and 
magisterial  practice  in  geueraL  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Richard  Ford, 
Mr  Graham,  and  other  stipendiary  magistrates  of 
the  day,  and  was  considered  an  excellent  assistant. 
He  was  at  length  appointed  police  mugistrate  at 
Union  Hall,  and,  after  some  few  years'  service 
there,  was  removed  to  Bow  Street  Office,  to  a  seat 
on  the  bench,  to  which  he  had  long  most  earnestly 
aspired.  In  February,  1820,  he  headed  the  peace- 
officers  and  military  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
celebrated  Cato  Street  gang  of  conspirators.  Sir 
Nathaniel  Conant,  the  chief  magistrate,  died  shortly 
after,  and  Mr  Birnie  was  greatly  chagrined  at  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Baker,  of  Marlborough 
Street,  to  the  vacant  office,  saying,  to  a  brother 
magistrate  publicly  on  the  bench,  the  tears  starting 
from  his  eyes,  **  This  is  the  reward  a  man  gets  for 
risking  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  !  **  U« 
soon  afterwards,  however,  attained  what  might  be 
fairly  said  to  be  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  In 
August,  1821,  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline, 
Sir  Robert  Baker  having  declined  reading  the  Riot 
act,  which  Mr  Bimie  deemed  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disposition  which  the  mob  evinced 
to  riot,  Mr  Bimie  took  the  responsibility  on  him- 
self, and  read  it.  Sir  Robert  retired  from  the  chair 
immediately  afterwards,  having  given  great  offence 
to  the  ministry  by  his  want  of  decision ;  and  Mr 
Birnie  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate, and  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred 
upon  him  on  the  17th  of  September  following.  Sir 
Richard  was  an  especial  favourite  with  George  IV. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  needy,  especially 
where  he  discovered  a  disposition  to  industry.  In  all 
matters  of  importance  connected  with  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  metropolis,  it  was  the  custom 
of  those  who  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  state 
to  consult  him.  He  wasiUways  remarkable  for  his 
close  application  to  business.  He  died  on  the  29th 
April,  1832,  aged  seventy-two.  Sir  Richard  left  a 
son  and  two  daughters. 

BLACKBURN ;  a  large  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  208  miles  N.  W. 
from  London,  thirty  &  £.  from  Lancaster,  and 
twenty-three  NN.W.  from  Manchester.  It  stands 
on  a  small  stream  anciently  called  Biahebum,  i.  e. 
yellow  stream ;  and  is  sheltered  by  hills  stretching 
from  the  N.  £.  to  the  N.  W.  The  country  around 
is  a  barren  sandy  flat,  which,  however,  has  been 
much  improved  by  cultivation.  It  has  been  a 
market-town  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
streets  are  very  irregularly  built,  partly  owing  to 
the  intermixture  of  glebe  and  other  lands;  but 
they  contain  many  good  houses,  and  are  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  watched  under  the  provisioai 
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of  an  act  ^  parBaineiit  There  it  a  good  aapplj 
of  water.  A  theatre  was  erected  here  in  1818, 
and  there  are  ataembljr-roomt,  and  a  lubecription 
library.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  it  the  princi- 
pal butinets  of  the  place.  Jamei  Hargrave,  who 
made  some  important  improvementt  on  the  spin- 
ning machinery,  was  a  carpenter  of  Blackburn. 
The  trade  it  facilitated  by  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool canal,  which  pattea  near  the  town,  affording 
communication  with  an  extensive  line  of  inland 
navigation,  and  with  the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  Ouse, 
Trent,  Humber,  Severn,  and  Thames.  Popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  1831,  27,091. 

The  parish  of  Blackburn  is  fourteen  milea  long 
by  ten  broad.  It  contains  59,701  inhabitants,  and 
comprises  twenty-three  townships,  vis.,  the  roar* 
ket-town  of  Blackburn,  and  the  townships  of  BaU 
derston,  Billington,  Great  Harwood,  Over  Darwen, 
Salisbury,  Sarolesbury,  Tock-holes,  Walton-lc-dale, 
Clayton-le-dale,  Cuerdale,  Lower  Darwen,  Dinkley, 
Eccleshill,  Little  Harwood,  Livesley,  Mellor,  Os- 
baldeston,  Pleasington,  Ramsgrave,  Ri8hton,'Wilp- 
shire,  and  Witton.  Under  the  reform  act,  Black- 
burn returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The  num- 
ber of  electors  is  between  six  and  seven  hundred. 

BLACKUEATH;  an  elevated  heath  in  the  vi- 
cinity  of  London,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  from  va- 
rious parts  of  which  there  are  fine  views  of  Green- 
wich hospital,  Greenwich  park,  the  river  Thames, 
and  London  in  the  distance.  On  this  heath  and 
its  vicinity  there  are  many  handsome  villas,  and 
residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Among 
these  are  the  villas  of  the  princess  Sophia,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  the  duke  of  Bucdeugh,  the  earl  of 
Dartmouth,  Ibc.  The  finest  building  on  the  heath 
was  the  splendid  mansion  of  Sir  Gregory  Page, 
which  was  sold  by  auction  to  various  purchasers, 
and  rased  to  the  ground.  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  a  number  of  cottages.  Here  are  two  episcopal 
chapels,  the  one  in  the  parish  of  Lewisham,  and 
the  other  in  an  extra-parochial  place  called  Kid- 
brook.  There  are  several  schools  here.  From  its 
ridnity  to  London,  Blackheath  has  been  the  scene 
of  some  memorable  transactions.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  U.,  the  insurgents  under  Wat  Tyler  as- 
sembled here,  as  did  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers  in 
1451.  Foreign  ambassadora  have  been  met  here 
in  great  pomp,  and  the  corporation  of  London  re- 
ceived Henry  V.  at  this  place  on  his  return  from 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  Cornish  rebels  under 
Lord  Audley  were  met  here,  and  vanquished  by 
Henry  VI I.,  in  1497. — In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  heath,  towards  Deptford,  a  cavern  consist- 
ing of  several  chambera  has  been  discovered.  Its 
use  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  retreat  during  the  struggles 
of  the  Danes  and  Saxons. 

BLACKWOOD,  William,  an  eminent  book- 
seller in  Edinburgh,  the  projector,  and  for  manv 
▼eara  the  conductor,  of  the  popular  magaxine  which 
beare  his  name,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1776.  Although  his  parents  were 
in  a  much  humbler  station  of  life  than  that  which 
he  himself  ultimately  occupied,  he  received  an  ex- 
cellent early  education ;  and  it  was  his  boyish  de- 
Totion  to  literature  which  determined  the  choice  of 
his  calling.  In  1790,  when  be  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  he  entered  on  his  apprenticeship  with  the 
well-known  house  of  Bell  and  Bradfute ;  and,  before 
quitting  their  roof,  largely  stored  his  mind  with 
reading  of  all  sorts,  but  especially  Scottish  historv 
sad  antiquitieB.     When  he  had  boen  six  years  witn 


Messrs.  Bell  and  Bradfats,  W 
be  manager  for  Mr  MaodcIU  tWa  is 
business  as  a  bookseller  and  oaivenlty  pnaNs.  ^ 
Blackwood  bad  the  sole  saperintcndma  aC  tto 
bookselling  department;  and  be  always  syvfcvtf 
the  time  he  spent  in  Glasgow  as  haviM  bava  «4  m 
greatest  service  to  him  in  after-Iilr.  Baag  lAfsu 
entirely  on  his  own  resources,  he  tbca  ldnB*4thn 
habits  of  decision  and  promptitode  Cor  whiA  fe  «■ 
subsequently  so  remarkable.  He  also  oarvaafaaM 
reguUrly  with  BIr  Mundell  and  his  fntm^  as  h^ 
— a  usage  from  which  he  deriv^  great  be 
the  formation  of  that  style  of  Icttar-^ 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Mr 
gave  up  business  in  Glasgow ;  and,  «t  tW 
tion  of  a  year,  BIr  Bbckwood  mmnt4  t* 
Bell  and  Bradfute.  In  1799,  be  cBtcn^  ■ 
nership  with  a  Mr  Ross,  which  cioaan  cts 
however,  dissolved  in  a  few  ycars^  B*  tk 
to  London  ;  and,  in  the  shop  of  Mr  OtfWII^  ^ 
fected  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  oU  ~ 

In  1804,  Mr.  Blackwood  rctarBcd  t* 
and  commenced  business  on  his  owa 
the  South  Bridge,  as  a  dealer  in  old 
knowledge  of  which  he  had  by  that  ttaac  irv  e^i^ 
He  soon  after  became  agent  for  Marvay,  Byiam 
and  Cadell,  and  also  published  on  bis  ova  anw«a 
among  other  works  **  Grabaoia's  Sabbath,*  **  Kai- 1 
Voyages,"  the  **£dinb«rghEac7clopc«a»*  Ac  b 
1812  appeared  his  famous  cataVogae  c 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousaod  books  aa 
guages,  all  classified.  For  OMay  y«an  Mr 
wood  confined  his  attentioa  priactpaUy  t*  tW  «^ 
sical  and  antiquarian  brandws  of  lus  U^m^tmi  «« 
regarded  as  one  of  the  bcst4aliamwd 
that  class  in  the  kingdom ;  bot  oa  re 
Mew  Town  of  Edinburgh,  ia  1816.  be 
his  stock,  and  thenceforth  applied 
characteristic  ardour,  to  geaetal  ~ 
business  of  a  popular  publisher. 

In  April  1817,  he  put  forth  tW  itat 
«•  Blackwood's  Magavac,"  the 
tore  of  his  professional  career.     He  had 
contemplated  the  possibUity  of 
magaxine  literature  to  a  rank  aoC 
worthy  of  the  great  names  which  had  basii 
in  its  serrice  in  s  preceding  sge :  it  was  aa  «rt^ 
or  fortuitous  suggestion  w&ich  prosfAad  hsM  fmmkB 
up  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  slin— ii 
pre-eminently  suceessfol  as  to  comaaamA  flavf 
ourable  imitators.     Froas  aa  earty  ptrmA  mi  m 


progress,  his  magaxine  engroased  a  wy 
of  his  time;  and  though  he  scarrrly 
its  pages  himself,  the  general 
rangemcnt  of  it,  with  the  very  cxi 
correspondence  which  that  iavolvad,  ^d  tJha  ai^ 
stant  superintendence  of  the  prcaa,  voald 
more  than  enough  to  occapy  caorely  my 
one  of  first-rate  energies.     Vo  aaa  ever 
business  of  all  sorts  in  a  owra  due*!  am4 
manner.  His  opinion  was  oa  sll  oeraMsas  Aaaaa^ 


expressed ;   his  qncstioos  wcra  ever 
snswera  conclusive.     His  siaoerity  might 
be  considered  rough  :  but  no  hamaa  bra 
cused  him  either  of  fUttrring  or  of  ah) 
those  men  of  Ictten  who  were  ia  ' 
munication  with  him  sooa  coocatnd  a 
and  confidence  in  him,  whirh,  save  n  a 
instances,  ripened  into  cordial  rrgard  and  irtm 
The  masculine  steadiness  aad  if<itaibiW^ 
tion  of  his  character  wcra  ' 
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ceeSap;  nd  it  wiU  be  allowed  by  those  who 
vitcfa^  him  through  hit  career,  as  the  publisher 
of  a  bterary  and  political  miscellany,  that  those 
qualities  were  more  than  once  very  severely  tested. 
He  4(alt  by  parties  exactly  as  he  did  by  individ- 
ttalv  Whether  his  principles  were  right  or  wrong, 
they  were  iti,  and  be  never  compromised  or  com- 
ptiMBted  away  one  tittle  of  them.  No  changes, 
atker  of  oen  or  of  measures,  ever  dimmed  his  eye, 
or  ebecked  his  courage.  To  youthful  merit  he  was 
a  read;  and  a  generous  friend  ;  and  to  literary  per- 
aooi  of  good  BDoral  character,  when  involved  in  pe- 
csniary  distress,  he  delighted  to  extend  a  bountiful 
baoi  He  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  large  and 
fiberal  heart  and  temper. 

Daring  tome  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  he  found 
ti■^  n  the  midst  of  his  own  pressing  business,  to 
take  nther  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
cit;  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  magistrate  ;  and  it  must  be 
•dmittcd  by  those  who  most  closely  observed,  and 
ereii  bj  those  who  roost  constantly  opposed  him 
in  that  capacity,  that  he  exhibited,  on  all  occasions, 
peffret  &imess  of  purpose,  and  often,  in  the  con. 
doct  of  debate,  and  the  management  of  less  vigor- 
oas  oiods,  a  very  rare  degree  of  tact  and  sagacity. 
His  complete  personal  exemption  from  the  slightest 
loapiciofi  of  jobbing  or  manoeuvring  was  acknow> 
Itdjed  on  all  hands ;  and,  as  the  civic  records  can 
«hov,  the  most  determined  enemy  of  what  was 
ttUed  rtfbrm  was,  in  his  sphere,  the  unwearied, 
though  not  always  the  triumphant,  assailant  of 
pnctieil  nisefaiefs. 

Mr  Blackwood  died  at  his  honse  in  Ainslie 
(lace.  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  the  16th  of  Septem- 
her,  18S4,  in  the  fifty^eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
tvo  eldest  sons  continue  the  bookselling  business. 
BLAIR  ATHOLE;  a  parish  in  Perthshire,  Scot- 
lisd,  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  eighteen  in 
brtadth.  The  district  is  very  rugged  and  bleak  in  the 
•oaotainoos  parU,  but  very  beautiful  in  that  part 
vlnch  is  more  properly  Blcdr  Athole — namely,  the 
v^ev  around  Athole  house,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Wkof  the  Tilt,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Garry. 
-^Scc  AtkoU  in  Encyclopedia.)  The  view  of  the 
Vastly  from  the  opening  of  the  Pass  of  Killie- 
vaakf  n  one  of  the  fiuest  in  Scotland,  comprising 
•  ttrikiog  variety  of  mountain  and  valley.  The 
Afeof  Blair-Athole  stands  to  the  north  of  Athole 
bMse,  oa  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Fort  Angus- 
ftii»  from  which  a  road  diverges  at  this  point  to 
i^Mar.  It  is  twenty  miles  north  of  Dunkeld. 
h  the  church  of  Blair-Athole  lie  the  remains 
tf  Jobn  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dun- 
^  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Killiecranky,  July 
«L  1689.-.PopulaUon   in   1821,  2493;  in  1631, 

BLANCH ARD,  Williaji,  an  eminent  come- 
Am,  was  a  native  of  York,  where  he  was  brought 
<ply  aa  DDcle,  the  printer  of  one  of  the  newsptf- 
fHl»wfao  apprenticed  him  to  the  same  business. 
^  He  age  of  seventeen,  however,  he  left  home  to 
yll  ft  company  of  comedians  at  Buxton,  in  Derby- 
<Ani  then  under  the  management  of  Mr  Welsh, 
'^fc^i  his  debOt  under  the  assumed  name  of 
'Mf,  in  the  part  of  AlUn  a  Dale,  in  **  Robin 
VMdTaad  a  favourable  reception  induced  him  to 
flltokiB  theatrical  career.  His  success  continu- 
%t  hi  «a»  induced  after  a  year  or  two  to  appear 
mrnptper  name,  and  performed  some  of  the  most 
t  %i^  characters,  as  Romeo,  Young  Norval, 
'Vril,  Ac  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
'^••ty,  W  became  a  manager  ou  his  own  account, 


and  opened  theatres  at  Penrith  in  Cumberland, 
Hexham  in  Northumberland,  and  Barnard  Castle, 
and  Bishop's  Auckland  in  Durham.  After  a  few 
seasons  be  relinquished  management,  a  poorer  man 
than  when  he  commenced.  In  1793,  he  wbs  en- 
gaged by  Mr  Brunton,  for  the  Norwich  company ; 
in  which  he  had  abundant  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  his  talents.  In  particular  his  performance 
of  rustic  characters,  old  men,  smart  servants,  sailors, 
&c.  obtained  him  applause,  and  rendered  him  an 
established  favourite  throughout  that  circuit.  His 
increasing  reputation  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  Covent  Garden,  who  at  once  engaged 
him  for  live  years,  commencing  with  the  season  of 
1800.  On  the  Ist  of  Oct.  he  made  his  first  bow 
to  a  London  audience,  in  the  characters  of  Acret 
in  "  The  Rivals"  and  Crack  in  "  The  Turnpike- 
gate.'*  His  correct  delineation  of  the  numerous 
characters  which  he  successively  assumed  in  play, 
farce,  and  opera,  made  him  a  universal  favourite. 
His  Fluellen,  Menenius,  Polonius,  Pistol,  Sir  An- 
drew Aguecheek,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  many 
others,  were  evidences  of  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  and  versatility  of  his  talents.  He  died  at 
Chelsea,  9th  May,  1835,  aged  66. 

BLANE,  Sir  Gilbert,  of  Bhmefield,  Ayrshire, 
and  Culverlands,  Berkshire,  Bart.  M.  D.,  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Ring,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
physicians  and  of  the  Royal  societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Sci- 
ences at  St  Petersburg,  &c.  was  the  fourth  son  of 
a  family  of  opulent  Scottish  merchants,  one  of 
whom,  Thomas,  was  some  time  settled  in  London ; 
and  William,  junior  to  Sir  Gilbert,  purchased  the 
esUte  of  Wingfield  Park,  Berks.  Sir  Gilbert  was 
born  at  Blanefield,  Ayrshire,  Aug.  29,  (O.  S.)  1749. 
He  commenced  life  as  a  navy  surgeon,  and  was 
present  at  the  engagement  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1782,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account — we  be- 
lieve his  first  published  work.  He  shortly  after 
published  a  valuable  work,  entitled  **  Observations 
on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Seamen."  He  rose  gra- 
dually in  his  profession,  until  he  attained  the  rank 
of  physician  to  the  fleet,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  his  late  Majesty. 
In  1788  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  Crooniaii 
lecture,  on  muscular  motion,  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, which  lecture  was  published  in  1790.  We 
also  find  in  their  transactions,  vol.  80.,  an  account 
by  him  of  the  Nardus  Indica  or  spikenard ;  in  which 
paper  he  attempted  to  collect  what  was  known  by 
the  ancients  respecting  this  odoriferous  herb.  Hi^ 
ideas  respecting  medical  education,  and  certaii. 
topics  connected  with  it,  he  gave  to  the  worid  ii. 
1819,  under  the  title  of'*  Medical  Logic,"  and  thi 
work  has  run  through  several  editions.  In  1822, 
he  published  "  Select  Dissertations  on  several  Sub- 
jects of  Medical  Science,"  most  of  which,  we  be- 
lieve, had  before  appeared  as  separate  papers  in  some 
of  the  medical  periodicals.  For  some  time  he  had 
retired  from  public  life,  when  we  find  him  once 
more  coming  forward  in  1831,  and  addressing  his 
**  Warning  to  the  British  Public  against  the  alarm- 
ing Approach  of  the  Indian  Cholera."  These,  vrith 
some  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  ephemeral  interest, 
and  contributions  to  medical  periodicals,  constitute, 
we  believe,  the  whole  of  his  literary  labours.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  was  for  some  time  physician  to  St 
Thomas's  Hospital;  and  having  been  appointed 
successively  physician  to  the  household,  and  one 
of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  his  late  Majesty^ 
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WM  created  a  Baronet  by  patent,  dated  Dec  26, 
1812.  In  Nov.  1829,  with  the  tanction  of  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  be  founded  a  prize  medal 
for  the  b«i»t  journal  kept  by  the  lurgeons  of  hit 
31ajesty*«  navy.  The  medal  it  awarded  every 
second  year,  the  committionert  selecting  four  jour- 
nals— Sir  Gilbert  during  his  life,  and  thenceforth 
the  president  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  the 
president  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  deciding  which 
of  such  four  is  best  entitled  to  this  honorary  dis- 
tinction.  This  judicious  institution  is  calculated 
to  excite  considerable  emulation  in  the  medical  de- 
partments of  the  navy  ;  and,  by  bringing  the  jour- 
nals from  time  to  time  before  the  notice  of  the 
board,  insure  to  the  most  deserving  the  promotion 
which,  ill  this  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
service,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  given  only  to  merit. 
He  married,  July  11, 1786,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  Abraham  Gardner,  merchant ;  and  by  that  lady, 
who  died  on  the  9th  of  July  1832,  he  had  six  sous 
and  three  daughters.  He  himself  died  on  the  27th 
June  1834,  aged  85.  Bis  eldest  son,  Gilbert  Card- 
ner  Blane,  Esq.,  died  in  February  1833,  aged  45. 
His  second  son,  Lieut  George  Rodney  Bkne,  of 
the  Bengal  engineers,  died  on  the  18th  of  May 
1821.  His  successor  in  the  title,  the  present  Sir 
Hugh  Seymour  Blane,  served  with  distinction  at 
Waterloo,  as  an  officer  of  the  3d  guards.  He  is 
married,  and  has  issue.  Sir  Gilbert  has  left  one 
other  son,  Charles  Collins.  His  daughter  Louisa 
was  accidentally  drowned  in  a  piece  of  water  on 
her  uncle's  estate  at  Winkfield  park,  Aug.  24,  1813, 
aged  19.     The  others  died  in  infancy 

BLARNEY;  a  village  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
five  miles  from  the  city  of  Cork,  containing  by  the 
last  census  417  inhabitants.  The  castle  of  Blarney 
was  built  in  the  15th  centqry.  It  was  purchased 
in  1701  by  Sir  James  Jefferys,  governor  of  Cork, 
who  soon  after  erected  a  large  and  handsome  house 
in  front  of  it,  which  %vas  the  family  residence  for 
nmny  years,  but  is  now  a  ruin.  The  '*  Groves  of 
Blarney,"  celebrated  in  Irish  song,  are  of  considera- 
ble extent,  and  very  interesting.  In  the  highest 
part  of  Blarney  castle,  is  a  stone  usually  pointed 
out  to  the  visitor,  which  is  said  to  have  the  power 
of  imparting  to  the  person  who  kisses  it  the  pri- 
vilege  of  hazarding,  without  a  blush,  that  species  of 
romantic  assertion  which  many  term  falsehood. 
Hence  the  phrase  of  bUmey,  applied  to  such  viola- 
tions of  accuracy  in  narration. 

BLIND,  (a.)  The  effects  of  blindness  upon 
the  physical  man,  whatever  they  may  be  upon  the 
intellectual,  are  decidedly  pernicious ;  not  directly 
and  necessarily,  but,  neveitheless,  almost  inevita- 
bly.  The  mind  is  not  called  into  action,  the  mus- 
cular  power  is  not  developed  by  exercise  and 
labour,  the  sufferer  dares  not  lun  about  and  play 
with  his  comrades:  he  cannot  work  in  the  open 
air,  nor  get  the  healthful  movement  which  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  frame  to  the  temper  that  will 
enable  it  to  wear  well  in  af^er  life ;  and  it  conse- 
quently soon  wears  out.  Hence  we  see  so  many 
of  the  blind,  who  were  comparatively  intelligent 
and  active  in  childhood,  gradually  drooping  through 
youth  into  premature  old  a^e;  becoming  first  inac- 
tive, then  stupid,  then  idiotic,  and  finally  going 
down  to  an  early  grave  with  the  light  of  intellect 
completely  extiiifruishefl,  and  enveloped  in  both 
physicNl  and  intfllectual  darkness.  This  is  purely 
the  effect  of  physical  inaction;  and  this  inaction 
always  must  have  this  effect:  hence  so  few  strong 
men  are  found  among  the  blind, — hence  so  many 


weak  and  helplcas  oaea  The 
of  the  particular  powers  aeeuM  also  to  \m 
by  blindness :  this  is  parttcolarly  ohscrvfcU  ib  » 
gard  to  the  sexual  propcnaity,  wktch,  wkifa  k  a 
particularly  strong  in  the  itai,  is  weak  m  tk 
blind;  and  for  the  very  obvioi»  riaiiM  tksa  As 
imagination  is  fed  in  the  ose  ease  by  the  sifkc  mM 
in  the  other  is  not.  The  mm*  prma^  vba 
causes  the  physical  inability  oi  the  UuriC  <«fctiv 
butes  mainly  to  the  per^Bctum  of  the  si  mis  w%k% 
they  possess,  for  Umm  are  called  uto  atns^  ass 
continual  action.  The  touch,  the  hearisn,  ami  ito 
smell  of  the  blind,  sooetimea  htroiM  so  ai  ala  ti« 
they  differ  as  widely  from  the  aaac  niae  m  tis 
state  in  which  we  possets  then,  aa  d«c»  xkm  wau 
of  the  spaniel  from  that  of  the  grmyhommd. 

It  is  a  popular,  but  unphilosopbical  aaytof.  iim 
when  **  we  are  of  one  lesse  bereft,  it  hmt  nrr*-* 
into  the  rest.**     The  blind  man  docs  ool  knr  m» 
better,   merely   because  he  has  ooC  th*  si— i  ai 
sight ;  but  because  bis  peculiar  situatiao  a»A  «wh 
oblige  him  to  cultivate  hia  ear ;  just  aa  tW  oMAr 
acquires  a  power  of  descrying  vcsscU  sit  a  4m— bl 
which  is  unattainable  by  the  eve  o(  a  hm^m^ 
The  hearing  is  the  sense  whics  sceais  to  «•  tt» 
most  changed  in  the  blind,  although  «e  are  o«arv 
that   many  people,  and  even  naay   of  tke   W-^ 
themselves,  say  it  is  the  touch.     May  v«  »mC«  hwa 
ever,  call  all  the  senses  mere  modilkcBfsaftft  ol  tW 
sense  of  touch  ?     What  is  tomek  t     Leaui^ff  fcm 
call  it  the  sense  of  feeling ;  now  this  ir—s  af  ftpr* 
ing  is  inherent  in  a  greater  or  leaa  dcfrco  m  ever* 
part  of  the  surfsce  of  the  body :  in  the  kfa  m  * 
very  acute,  in  the  ear  it  is  still  noev  ao^  mad  ifa 
undulations  of  the  air,  striking  upon  the  ^faeae* 
of  hearing,  are  felt,  just  as  the  ptesauri  «<  «  kva 
substance  is  by  the  rest  of  the  body.     ]■  mm.  *W 
power  of  vision,  too,  dependent   on  tW 
The  rays  of  light  strike  upon  the 
/eel  colour.     The  taste  is  decidedly  a 
of  touch,  and  the  power  of  distiaguMhtng  tW  fi;^ 
sical  qusiitiea  of  bodies  by  the  lipa  mmd  In^fuw  « 
very  striking  to  the  blind.    People  are  aa(  fcnu^te 
aware  of  the  powers  of  the  ear :  Un4  »c^  1^  ^ 
stance,  have  been  known,  who  eonU  not  «a%  ^ 
certain  the  shape  and  dimensiooa  of  em  aptftsiHL 
by  the  sound  of  their  voice,  but  who  i  anW>  m^^ 
tering  one  with  which  they  were 
striking  their  cane  on  the  floor,  m 
echo,  whether  any  of  the  large  an>r)cs  •# 
had  been  removed  from  it,  or  shifted  fca 
usual  phices.     HVhat  seeing  person  wunM 
possible  with  his  eyes  ban^igrd,  to  tcL  «l 
the  tallest,  and  which  was  the  shortest  W  a 
of  speakers,  merely  by  the  direction  m  wiflft  ^m 
sound  came  from  their  OMMitha  to  hia  asrf 
ouiny  blind  persons  can  not  only  do  this,  %n 
ascertain   very  nearly   the   afes  of  tW 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  voice  is 


every  changing  year ;  we  seine  only  mp^  ^^^9  wm 

tremes  of  the  chain ;  we  can  teQ  the  s4  nS  OHIM 

of  the  child,  from  the  rough  firm  voter  ei 

and  the  trembling  tones  of  oU  agvi  but 

these, — besides  the  differenee  ia  1W 

pitch  which  exists  between  the  voirrs  ei 

persons,  there  is  another  prodiacvd  bv  t* « 

years:  and  time  stamps  bis  iuiprrM  ^pcm  tl 

as  surely  as  upon  the  fmre.     The  hbi^  ma 

these  b)  bis  practised  ear.  and  not  anlj  em 

tain    with   tolerable   correHneas   the   eg* 

speaker,  but  pronounce  upon  k     ' 

sioos  of  hia  chest,  and  so  lortk     hmt 
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mmettnog^imrjfmH  of  the  dUcriminating  power 

of  wme  blind  men,  who  seize  upon  the  slight  vuri. 

atioiu  of  the  intonation  of  the  voice,  as  we  do 

opoa  the  changes  of  the  countenance,  and  judge  by 

then  of  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  spiiaker. 

We  ill  of  as  wear  at  times  a  mask  upon  the  coun- 

tnisaer,  sad  draw  the  curtain  of  hypocrisy  over 

thb  winduw  of  the  soul,  to  conceal  what  is  going 

OB  witfaiQ ;  but  we  seldom  think  of  the  voice ;  and 

it  it  opoo  this  that  the  hlind  man  seizes,  as  upon  a 

thresd,  to  direct  him  to  the  seat  of  the  passions. 

Hesee  it  it,  that  some  of  them  can  ascertain  on 

10  ihort  so  acquaintance  the  disposition  and  char- 

tcierofperKms:  they  are  not  imposed  on  by  the 

iplcsdoar  of  dress,  they  are  not  prejudiced  hy  an 

ngody  sir,  they  are  not  won  by  a  smile,  nor  are 

they  busied  by  the  blaze  of  beauty  or  led  captive, 

%»  Bsny  are  wont  to  be,  by  the  fascination  of  a 

lovdy  eje.     The  voice  is  to  them  the  criterion  of 

hesirtr,  and  when  its  melodious  tones  come  forci- 

hly  ittfflped   with  sincerity  from  the  soul,  their 

ifflsginations  at  once  give  to  the  speaker  a  graceful 

torn,  tod  a  beautiful  face.     It  is  recorded  of  the 

fsther  of  Fletcher  the  novelist,  that  he  was  long 

contiBued  in  the  post  of  judge  in  the  police  court 

of  lioodon,  after  he  became  blind ;  and  that  he 

knew  the  voices  of  more  than  three  thousand  of 

the  hfht-fingered  gentry,  and  could  recognise  them 

It  oaee  when  brought  in. 

The  ear  of  some  animals  is  surprisingly  acute, 
ni  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  improved  by  blind- 
nea;  we  know  of  a  horse  who,  after  becoming 
hfind,  evidently  had  his  hearing  very  much  sharp- 
ened, for  when  feeding  in  the  pasture  with  others, 
^  bom  the  road,  he  would  hear  the  sound  of 
Aooft,  and  raise  his  head  and  whinny  out  his  salute 
lofif  before  bis  companions  betrayed  any  conscious- 
Bc*s  of  the  approach  of  the  passing  stranger.  So 
with  the  blind  man,  when  he  is  walking  along  the 
ftreet  he  can  tell  whether  it  is  wide  or  narrow, 
whether  the  houses  are  high  or  low,  whether  an 
flpentng  which  he  may  be  passing  is  a  court  closed 
op  St  the  end,  or  whether  it  has  an  outlet  to  ano- 
ther street ;  and  he  can  tell  by  the  sound  of  his 
fepteteps  in  what  lane,  or  court,  or  square  he  is. 
Be  goes  along  boldly,  seeming  to  see  with  bis  ears, 
sad  to  have  landmarks  in  the  air.  The  accuracy 
«f  tie  ear  gives  to  blind  persons  a  very  great  advaii- 
fafc  in  music;  they  depend  entirely  upon  it;  and 
nee  they  bannonize  so  well  together,  and  keep  such 
Nziect  accord  in  time,  that  Paganini,  after  listen- 
tag  to  some  pieces  performed  by  pupils  of  the  in- 
MatioB  for  the  blind  in  Paris,  dedared  that  he. 
>tfer  before  had  an  adequate  notion  of  what  har- 
tourwas. 

1iM  toaeh  ia  capable  of  being  equally  perfected, 
^  mamj  remarkable  instances  are  given  of  this. 


,  the  blind  professor  of  mathematics  in 

^  Miversity  of  Cambridge,  became  such  a  con- 
r  of  ancient  coins,  that  he  could  detect  the 
counterfdts,  even  when  good  eyes  were 
1  about  them.  There  lived  a  few  years  ago 
^llid  nan  in  Austria,  who  executed  very  good 
■Hfel  bj  feeling  the  fiices  of  persons,  and  imitating 
Aai;  and  there  is  now  a  bust  of  the  late  empe- 
fW^ffttcuted  by  this  blind  man,  and*  preserved  in 
A*  fciwum  in  Vienna,  which  is  considered  a  very 
fgHSkt^ttM.  Persons  who  have  witnessed  exhi- 
Wm  at  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  have  been 
■i|iW  at  tbe  ease  and  fluency  with  which  they 
cm  ay  hooks  printed  in  raised  letters,  by  passing 
the  SBfen  rapidly  over  them :  this,  however,  is  by 


no  means  so  extraordinary  as  many  other  instances 
which  are  notorious,  though  not  well  understood. 
A  blind  man,  for  instance,  when  walking  in  a  per- 
fect calm,  can  ascertain  the  proximity  of  objects  by 
the  feeling  of  tbe  atmosphere  upon  his  face;  it 
would  stem  at  first  that  the  echo  given  back,  were 
it  only  from  his  breathing,  might  be  sensible  to  his 
ear;  but  we  have  ascertained  by  experiment,  that 
a  blind  man  with  his  ears  stopped,  could  tell  when 
any  large  object  was  close  to  his  face,  even  when 
it  was  approached  so  slowly  as  not  to  cause  any 
sensible  current  of  air. 

It  is  a  common  supposition  that  the  blind  ran 
distinguish  colours,  but  we  are  convinced  that  this 
is  impossible ;  all  the  blind,  whom  we  have  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  have  replied  that  they  had 
no  such  power,  and  they  did  not  believe  that  any 
blind  person  ever  had  it.  Indeed  what  tangible 
quality  can  there -be  in  a  substance  so  etherial,  that 
it  passes  unobstructed  through  dense  glass  ?  There 
was  an  instance  of  a  girl  in  England,  who  was  gen- 
erally  believed  to  have  this  power ;  and  the  trials 
and  tests  which  she  successfully  underwent  some- 
what puzzled  us,  until  an  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty  offered  itself  in  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
different  coloured  rays  of  light.  She  could  ascer- 
tain the  colours  of  different  pieces  of  cloth  by  ap- 
plying them  to  her  lips  in  succession ;  and  she  must 
have  learned  that  some  colours  radiate  heat  more 
rapidly  than  others,  so  that  she  could  tell  white 
from  black  by  the  different  degree  of  warmth  which 
it  imparted  to  her  lips.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  tbe 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  nicety  of  touch 
which  can  be  quoted.  The  same  girl  used  to  as- 
tonish incredulous  visitors  by  reading  the  large  let- 
ters of  the  maker's  luune,  written  in  their,  hats, 
while  they  held  them  behind  her  back. 

There  is  hardly  a  subject  in  the  whole  range  of 
science,  which  may  not  be  mastered  writbout  the 
aid  of  the  sight ;  this  fact,  if  it  be  not  deducible 
from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  senses, 
may  be  established  by  numerous  instances  in  his- 
tory of  blind  men  having  raising  themselves  to 
eminence  in  various  professions.  How  little  do 
men  in  general  learn  by  the  sight,  that  they  could 
not  learn  without  it  ?  How  vast  and  varied  is  the 
knowledge  of  some  men,  who  seldom  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  city  in  which  they  were  bom, 
and  whose  knowledge  is  obtained  from  books !  But 
cannot  the  same  knowledge  be  obtained  by  hearing 
books  read  by  another?  Nay!  does  not  the  mind 
grasp  it  more  firmly,  and  hold  it  more  tenaciously  ? 
The  very  facility  with  which  we  can  glance  over  a 
page,  and  the  ease  with  which  we  can  refer  to  it, 
causes  us  to  be  negligent  and  inattentive ;  the  eye 
often  travels  listlessly  over  sentences,  while  the 
mind  is  travelling  elsewhere ;  and  sometimes,  even 
when  performing  two  simultaneous  operations  of 
reading  and  repeating  aloud,  we  may  be  thinking 
of  something  else.  But  the  blind  man  has  the 
greatest  inducement  to  attention ;  he  knows  that 
he  cannot  refer  to  the  passages  be  hears,  and  he 
therefore  arranges  and  stores  them  away  in  his  mind 
with  the  greatest  order,  and  can  refer  to  them  with 
ease.  The  knowledge  which  we  obtain  from  books, 
however,  will  not  be  long  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
blind  man,  since  ingenuity  is  fast  bringing  to  perfec- 
tion a  system  of  printmg  for  his  use,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  by  and  by ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  there 
is  a  still  more  vast  and  valuable  mine  of  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  explored  by  conversation  and  inter- 
course with  the  world ;  and  to  this  the  blind  man 
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has  free  accen :  there  are  a  great  many  shrewd  and 
iDtelUgent  men  in  the  world  who  are  as  blind  to 
books,  as  he  is,  and  who  can  hardly  sign  their 
names. 

How  did  Malte  Bran  acquire  his  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  countries  about  which  he 
wrote  so  fully  and  so  well, — was  it  by  visiting 
them  ?  No  1  it  Mras  by  a  process  of  study  which  he 
might  have  followed  as  thoroughly,  though  not 
quite  so  easily,  had  he  been  deprived  of  sight.  How 
do  we  learn  the  geography,  the  history,  the  lan- 
guage, the  manners  and  customs  of  different  coun- 
tties  which  we  never  saw, — is  it  not  by  means  which 
are  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  a  blind  man,  pro- 
vided the  necessary  pains  are  taken  vrith  him  ?  In 
mathematics,  do  we  not  close  our  eyes,  the  more 
completely  to  shat  out  external  impressions,  and 
the  more  intensely  to  bend  our  faculties  to  the  con- 
temptation  of  the  question  ?  And  in  every  mathe- 
matical  calculation  whatever,  has  not  the  blind 
roan  an  immense  advantage  over  us,  provided  he  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  putting  down  his  re- 
sults in  a  manner  to  be  read  by  himself?  Now 
we  shall  see  that  such  means  are  provided  for  him, 
and  that  he  can  go  through  arithmetical  and  alge- 
braical calculations  with  greater  ease  than  seeing 
persons.  All  kinds  of  problems  may  also  be  solved 
by  the  blind,  since  tangible  diagrams  can  be  pre- 
pared for  them. 

The  languages,  the  cUssics,  the  long  range  of 
history,  the  wide  field  of  letters,  are  all  open  to 
the  blind  man :  we  see  no  obstacle  at  all  in  the 
way  of  his  becoming  an  able  counsellor  at  law,  or 
occupying  the  pulpit  with  ability  and  advantage. 
As  for  music,  and  her  sister  poetry,  it  would  be  an 
idle  waste  of  words  to  try  to  prove  that  the  blind 
can  become  their  successful  votaries, — for  there 
stand  a  long  array  of  sightless  bards,  headed  by  the 
**  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,'*  whose  ver«e 
has  charmed  every  age,  and  been  repeated  in  every 
tongue.  In  music,  the  names  of  Stanley,  Gautier 
and  Chauvain  are  already  conspicuous. 

But,  after  all,  the  best  argument  in  favour  of 
the  capacity  of  the  blind  for  receiving  a  high  de- 
gree of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of 
those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  eminence. 
Ancient  history  abounds  with  them ;  the  names  of 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius  and  Aufidius  are 
well  known ;  and  Diodotus,  the  master  of  Cicero, 
who  lost  his  sight,  still  pursued  his  studies  with 
great  success.  Achmed  Ben  Soliman,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Arabian  wHters  and  poets,  was  blind 
from  his  infancy.  But  we  need  not  go  hack  to  dis- 
tant ages  to  find  examples  of  men  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  eminence,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
which  nature  has  placed  in  their  way.  Sanderson, 
the  professor  of  mathematics,  lost  his  sight  in  infancy. 
He  published  a  volume  called  the  Elements  of  Al- 
gebra,  an  extraordinary  work,  filled  with  singular 
demonstrations  which  a  seeing  person  would  not 
perhaps  have  hit  upon.  But  the  most  wonderful  of 
Sanderson's  performances  were  his  dissertations 
upon  optics,  light  and  colours,  with  which  he  used 
to  delight  and  astonish  his  audience.  The  Rev. 
Dr  Blacklock,  too,  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  the 
power  and  correctness  of  the  imagination,  for 
though  he  never  saw  the  light,  he  has  left  us  some 
most  beautiful  delineations  of  nature,  in  the  vo- 
umesof  poems  which  he  published:  as  in  his  Wish, 
On  riahtir  fround  Ui#  prmp^ct  to  rommaiMl. 
Untiniccd  with  unukp,  wb«*fv  v«tiiii1  brevao*  blow, 
Iti  ninU  DMtn^M  Un  mv  rott«f«  ttiutd  ; 
Hon  war*  •  wood,  and  Umto  •  nvcr  low. 
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I>t  IfHif  Hred  iiMirfgi  h»r*  tkrir  wwntt  W«*v, 
Tli«  rUAH  iMiruMh  and  tk»  tmr*  (Ww , 
Id  yellow  fftorf  IK  thr  rrnriu  tluae. 
NaniMti*  bffv  kit  lo«r-«irk  kearf  rwtfa#. 
Here  bvacliitk*  Hi  jmrv)*  »w»Kawi  w^^. 
And  tulips.  tinff«d  wttJi  WwU)'*  teimi  dy«a. 

Contemporary  %rith  Blacklock  iras  Dr 
Moyes,  the  eloquent  professor  oi 
chemistry  in  Manchester.  Tboofk  he 
sight  in  early  infancy,  bt  Biade  lapM 
different  sciences ;  he  acquired  MM  imHj  tW 
mental  principles  of  ph^os,  nosic,  wad  lasfv^pvK 
but  he  plunged  deeply  wto  the  nost  ■hsumt  ». 
ences,  and  £splayed  a  minate  kaowMfr  wt  «*•• 
metry,  of  optics,  of  algebra,  of  ■stronoMj,  «f  r**. 
mistry,  and  in  a  word,  of  most  of  the  bf»>i1baa  ^  ti« 
Newtonian  philoaof^y.  Every  tine  W  taSsiH 
into  society,  he  first  passed  aonc  mimtc*  sa  ». 
ence:  the  sound  enabled  bin  to  jad|rr  «f  ths  ^ 
mensions  of  the  apartment,  and  the  dafimat  s«im 
of  the  number  of  persons  present.  Ut«  a^%, 
lations  in  this  respect  were  very  exact,  tmd  ha 
memory  was  so  faithful  that  be  w«s  srUaM  ^»> 
taken.  He  has  been  known  to  rrcagviae  •  perav 
the  instant  he  heard  him  speak,  althoo^  aotv  t^ 
two  years  had  elapaed  since  they  kaii  awl.  Ha 
could  ascertain  with  precisioo  tka  statan  ^  pn* 
sons  by  the  direction  of  their  voien ;  and  k*  ^i* 
tolerable  hits  at  their  character  aad  As^oasum  b* 
the  tone  of  their  conversation. 

The  instances  now  quoted  are  bat  a  shmII  pm- 
tion  of  those  which  may  be  addocrd  la  <a»«iv  rt 
the  facility  of  giving  to  the  bliad  aa  r4mtmm%. 
These  were  men  who  were  endowed  wnk  fraaaB, 
but  great  as  were  their  powers*  thctr  mtmmm  w*^^ 
have  been  left  in  darkness  as  total  as  their  fcaf  ■  i, 
had  they  not  been  fortunate  enough  t*  pi^m^ 
friends  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  whaw  aA»r. 
tions  prompted  them  to  great  efforts  ta  an  las  ■ 
the  obstacle  of  blindness.  The  mbI  ^  the  mmh 
jects  more  than  requited  them. 

One   example  may   be  addoeed  of  aataHifc.^ 
powers  of  another  kind,  in  a  Utnd  maa^  wW  «ai 
entirely  neglected  in  his  youth:  it  is  that  mi  Jama 
Metcalf,  about  whom  ample  evidence  aad  mSmrm^ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  the  traaaarbiw  «tf 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  md  \ 
Memoir  of  Mr   Bew.     Metcalf  aaa  a 
Derbyshire,  and  he  early  became  so  weD  i 
with   the   roads,  that  he  took  op  the 
teamster,  driving  his  cart  from  ooe  fhtm  U 
ther.     During  very  dark  nights*  he  asf^  fia  i 
guide  to  those  who  had  eyes,  bat  coald  aat  a 
this,  hoMrever,  he  was  not  entirely 
there  is  a  well  known  instance  of  a  T 
Switzerhmd.     But  Metcalf  grad^ly  rase  sa  d 
world,  and  having  acquired  a  moat  exact  kaawb^ 
of  the  situation,  site  and  shape  of  ewry  hdl,  rm^ 
and  tree  about  the  peak,  he  nndertook  to  tmttm 
the  direction  of  the  routes ;  and  havinf.  hj  tha  tev 
of  a  compass,  laid  oat  several  pfaas,  wWh    ^tm 
adopted,-lhe  took  up  the  bostaeas  of  a  wra^y 
Mr  Bew  says,  be  is  now  occupkd  in  fnyscOa^  mt 
\my\fiK  out  rodds  in  mountaiaoas  and  akaast    am 
cessible  districts.     I  have  oltca  met  ham  *att^ 
long  pole  in  hb  hand,  croosing 
precipices,  descending  into  valleys,  aad  I 
their  different  dimensions,  their  fisrms  aad 
tions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  niake  oat  his  d 
correctly.     He  makes  his  plaa\  aad  i 
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piciliir  proeest  wbidi  be  cannot  communicate; 
Mtrertlieleic,  hit  talent  if  so  decided,  that  he  con- 
itutlj  finds  occupation.  Most  of  the  routes  on 
tie  Pokf  of  Derbyshire  bare  been  changed  in  con- 
K(iueiice  of  his  suggestions,  principally  those  in  tbe 
BtigUMorbood  of  Buxton. 

The  blind  have  been  considered  in  all  ages  as  of 
icccMty  cut  off  from  participation  in  the  business 
•Ad  ploiurea  of  life;  they  have  been  made  the 
MTMi  of  society, — and  although  the  hand  of  char- 
itj  kn  ever  been  open  to  their  cry, — yet  men  have 
iliraBk  Crom  an  attentive  examination  of  their  situ- 
atioL  They  have  often  been  accused  of  a  disposi- 
tioB  to  •theism, — but  we  think  vrithout  sufficient 
mm;  lurely  the  increased  sense  of  dependence 
aisft  ^  conducive  to  a  feeling  of  reverential  awe 
fori  Power,  about  whom  the  imagination  is  ever 
hmf.  That  many  eminent  blind  men  have  been 
MkeuUt  is  certain ;  but  it  is  certain  too,  that  their 
Kcpdcisai  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  im- 

*  proper  light  in  which  they  have  been  regarded. 
The  d/iug  Sanderson  said  to  his  clergyman,  **  you 
ttik  tt  ne  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  but  how 
sftcQ  hare  I  heard  you  express  your  wonder  at  my 
Dtdotming  things  which  are  to  roe  perfectly  simple ; 
Imv  tbea  do  I  know  that  your  wonder  is  more  rea-  • 
MMsUe  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other  ?"  With 
npri  to  what  are  called  feelings  of  modesty, — tbe 
Uiitd  possess  them  in  a  very  high  degree,,  the  spe- 
euUtioDsot  Diderot  and  others  to  the  contrary  not- 
vitistsoding ;  they  are  from  their  situation  led  to 
be  particularly  scrupulous  in  their  regard  to  let 
rmtrmemcet  of  society.  They  are  exceeding  orderly 
as  ntU  in  the  arrangement  of  their  ideas  as  of  their 
property ;  hence,  perhaps,  their  horror  of  theft,  and 
ibetr  respect  for  the  property  of  others.  The  me- 
ibod  of  classification  which  they  adopt,  enables  them 
to  bring  the  memory  to  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  hence  the  astonishing  instances  which  we 
hsirt  of  blind  men  retaining  several  thousand  words, 
without  meaning,  and  without  connection.  It  is 
rtlsted  of  Dr  Moyes,  that  he  would  recognise  by 
their  voice,  persons  with  whom  he  had  had  but  a 
•light  acquaintance,  and  whom  be  bad  not  met  for 
■lore  than  a  year. 

The  want  of  sight  makes  the  blind  insensible  to 
the  infinite  variety  of  beauteous  aspects  which  na- 
tsfc  pats  on,  when  she  comes  forth  blushing  with 
the  hues  of  morn,  or  arrays  herself  in  the  silver 
■antle  of  moonlight,  or  decks  herself  out  in  the 
focgeous  robes  of  sunset.  If,  then,  all  the  grand- 
ear  and  glory  of  nature  are  lost  upon  them,  how 
nsdi  more  insensible  must  they  be  to  the  ridicu- 
Isas  dbplay  of  human  pomp  and  pride ;  and  how 
■och  ought  this  circumstance  to  influence  our 
*»wtment  of  them  I  Tbe  necessity  of  this  may 
kr  flnderstood  from  the  anecdote  related  by  Diderot 
4^  the  young  blind  man  who  was  brought  to  trial 
iw  hsTing  thrown  a  stone,  which  struck  another 
P^nou  in  the  head,  and  for  various  misdemeanors. 

*  He  appeared  before  the  judge  as  before  his  equal ; 
wm  eould  any  threats  intimidate  him.  'What 
tm  foa  do  to  me,'  cried  he  to  M.  Herault  ?— •  I  will 
^A  yoa  bto  a  dungeon,'  answered  tbe  magistrate. 
^What  then?'  returned  the  blind  man. — •! 
■■•  been  living  in  one  all  my  life  time.'  What 
■■•■jwerl  What  a  text  for  a  man  who  loves  to 
•■*««l  We  take  our  leave  of  the  world  as  of 
•■^"^■ating  spectacle ;  the  blind  man  goes  out  of 
Jtaafc—  t  dungeon ;  if  we  have  more  to  enjoy  in 

'   I  ]^*n  he  has,  at  least  he  has  less  to  regret  in 
Bat  Diderot  here  displays  more  ingenuity 


than  observation :  the  blind  do  not  die  with  less 
regret  than  we  do ;  the  love  of  life  is  not  lessened 
by  the  want  of  one  sense,  any  more  than  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  poor  by  the  want  of  wealth ;  many 
blind  men  possess  high  moral  courage ;  some  dis- 
play a  degree  of  independence  of  character,  which 
at  times  degenerates  into  obstinacy,  and  excessive 
egotism ;  but  they  are  seldom  possessed  of  much 
physical  courage. 

JNor  is  the  world  to  them  a  less  enchanting  scene 
than  it  is  to  us, — provided  they  have  occupation. 
Blindness  is  not  the  sole,  nor  the  principal  cause 
of  the  unhappiness  of  the  blind ;  and,  were  they 
not  contiuusily  reminded  of  their  inferiority  by  our 
officious  and  unnecessary  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  compassion,  they  would  not  feel  it.  They  can- 
not conceive  how  the  sense  of  sight  can  be  the 
source  of  any  positive  pleasure  to  us,  otherwise 
than  as  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  physical  qua- 
lities of  objecti  at  a  greater  distance  than  they  can 
by  the  feeling.  Hence  they  look  upon  the  want 
of  it  as  a  loss  of  advantage,  and  not  of  enjoyment. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  and  of  good 
sense  in  the  answer  of  a  blind  man  to  the  question. 
Whether  the  possession  of  sight  would  not  increase 
his  happiness  ?  **  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would," 
said  he,  **in  a  very  material  degree.  I  suppose 
your  eyes  serve  with  you  the  same  purpose  that  my 
hands  and  cane  do  with  me ;  that  is,  to  ascertain 
the  shape  and  other  physical  qualities  of  bodies. 
The  only  advantage  you  have,  is  the  ability  to  do 
this  at  a  greater  distance  than  I  can ;  now  if  I 
were  to  choose,  it  would  be  rather  to  have  my  arm;* 
so  constituted  that  I  could  reach  any  object  which 
you  can  see,  than  to  possess  what  you  ciill  vision.** 
Hence  it  is  that  we  seldom  find  those  who  are  lorn 
blind  repining  after  sight ;  but  we  do  see  them  sit* 
ting  bowed  down  under  a  sense  of  humiliating  de- 
pendence: with  their  faculties  undeveloped  by 
action,  and  their  minds  gradually  degenerating  into 
imbecility,  from  the  monotonous  torpor  of  their 
existence. 

As  a  general  rule,  blindness  is  more  prevalent 
within  the  torrid  zone,  less  in  the  temperate,  and 
again  increases  towards  the  pole :  in  dry  and  sandy 
soils  it  is  more  prevalent  than  in  moist  ones.  Egypt 
is  the  country  of  the  blind  par  excellence ;  difierent 
writers  have  estimated  the  proportion  of  the  blind 
there  very  differently ;  some  say,  that  one  man  in 
every  hundred  is  totally  or  partially  blind ;  others 
one  in  three  hundred.  Tbe  latter  calculation  is 
probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth;  but  from  our 
observation  of  the  number  of  men  with  but  one 
eye,  or  with  distorted  eyes  in  the  Egyptian  army, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  of  the 
blind  in  Egypt  must  be  fearfully  great.  The  cause 
is  probably  the  fine  sandy  dust  with  which  the  air 
is  continually  filled  in  Egypt ;  and  which  exists  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  first  cotton  machinery  sent 
out  from  EngUind  for  the  Pacha  Mebemet  Ali,  was 
rendered  useless  by  it  in  a  very  short  time.  This 
difficulty  is  the  greatest  which  his  engineers  have 
had  to  overcome.  In  several  countries  of  Europe, 
the  census  gives  accurately  the  number  of  the 
blind. 

In  Belgium,  in  1835,  out  of  a  population  of 
4,154,922,  there  were  4117  blind,  being  one  in 
1009.  In  Prussia,  in  1834,  out  of  a  population  of 
13.509,927,  there  were  9575  blind,  being  one  in 
1410.  In  this  country,  we  have  no  regular  statis- 
tics on  the  subject,  but  taking  Prussia  as  the  ratio. 
We  may  conclude  that  out  of  the  twenty-five  mil 
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lion  vrhlch  go  to  conttitut«  the  populntioii  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  16,000  are  blind. 

lustitutiong  for  educating  and  ottierwise  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  blind,  were  fir*t  known  in 
France.  The  earliest  idea  of  tucb  an  ettubliBb- 
ment  was  conceived  by  Valentin  Uaiiy,  brother  of 
HaUy  the  celebrated  French  mineralogiat ;  it  was 
Buggeited  to  him  by  hb  acquaintance  with  a  blind 
German  lady,  the  Baronest  von  Paradit,  of  Vienna, 
who  visited  Paris  in  the  year  1780,  and  performed 
on  the  organ  with  general  applause.  Haiiy  repeat- 
edly visited  this  ingenious  lady,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised  to  find  in  her  apartments  several  contrivan- 
ces for  the  instruction  of  the  blind ;  for  instance, 
embroidered  maps  and  a  pocket  printing  apparatus, 
by  means  of  which  she  corresponded  with  von 
Kempelen,  in  Vienna,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the 
cheu- player  and  speaking  automaton,  and  with  a 
learned  blind  gentleman,  naiped  Weissenbnrg,  at 
lianbeim.  The  philanthropic  Haiiy  compared  the 
high  cultivation  of  these  two  Germans  with  the 
degraded  state  of  the  blind  in  France,  where  at  the 
annual  fiur  of  St  Ovide,  an  innkeeper  had  collected 
ten  poor  blind  persons,  attired  in  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner, and  decorated  with  asses*  ears,  peacocks'  tails, 
and  spectacles  without  glasses,  to  perform  a  bur- 
lesque concert.  Uaiiy  now  turned  his  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  blind,  with  a  view 
to  its  improvement.  He  examised  the  character 
of  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  blind  in 
Paris,  but  found  little  in  it  to  admire.  This  esta- 
blishment, called  the  *'  Hospital  Royale  des  Quinze- 
Vingts,*'  or  the  hospital  of  the  fifteen  score,  was 
instituted  in  1260,  by  one  of  the  kings  of  France 
after  his  crusade  to  Egypt,  during  which  so  many 
soldiers  became  blind  by  the  opbthahnia  prevailing 
in  that  country.  From  the  early  period  of  1280 
till  1780,  this  institution  had  continued  to  afford  a 
refuge  to  never  less  than  three  hundred  families  of 
indigent  blind  persons  from  all  parts  of  France. 
At  the  revolution,  some  of  its  endowments  were 
seized,  and  the  institution  threatened  with  ruin, 
but  it  was  afterwards  re-establivhed  and  still  ex- 
ists, on  a  somewhat  improved  plan.  Besides  sup- 
porting the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  two  hundred 
out-door  pensioners  are  each  allowed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  francs,  or  £6.  5s.  annually.  When  scru- 
tinised by  HaUy,  this  large  establishment  did  not 
exhibit  any  system  worthy  of  imitation.  It  was 
little  else  than  a  charity  work-house  for  the  blind, 
and  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  spectacle  of  dullness 
and  moral  degradation.  In  1784,  Haiiy  opened  a 
new  asvlum,  under  the  patronage  of  the  SociHi 
Phiianikropique,  and  since  called  the  **  Institution 
Royale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,**  or  the  Royal  insti- 
tution for  the  Juvenile  Blind,  in  which  he  set  on 
foot  that  excellent  course  of  instruction  which  has 
since  been  copied  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  young  inmates  were  instructed  not  only  in  ap- 
propriate mechanical  employments,  as  spinning, 
knitting,  making  ropes  or  fringes,  and  working  in 
pastebiNird,  but  also  in  music,  routing,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  the  sciences.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  invented  particular  means  of  instruction, 
resembling  those  with  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted by  his  intercourse  with  the  two  blind 
Germans.  For  instruction  in  reading,  he  procured 
raised  letters  of  metal,  from  which,  also,  impres- 
sions might  be  taken  on  paper,  the  impressions 
being  so  deeply  sunk  in  the  paper  as  to  leave  their 
marks  in  strong  relief  and  whicb  marks  were  felt 
by  the  fiugart  ot  the  pupils.     Fur  writing,  be  used 
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fuirticular  writing-cases,  in  whiA  • 

wires  tu  s<puate  the  hoes,  eoold  ha  ( 

the  paper.     For  dphcrinf.    th«re 

figures  of  metal  and  ophcring  boatda,  is  «UA4i 

figures  could  be  fixed.     For 

maps  were  prepared,  upon  which  i 

cities,  and  the  borders  of  coAiitiea, ' 

dered  in   various   %raya.      la  the 

Philanthropic  society  paid  the  exp 

stitution,  which  was  altcrwards  takca 

protection  of  the  state. 

The  example  thus  set  by  Fta 
by  Great  Britain.  In  1790.  an  iivtitatiaa  fsrik 
blind  was  established  at  Liverpool ;  •  asowd  mt 
commenced  at  Edinburgh  in  179i-3 :  «m  at  Lsa. 
don  in  1800 ;  and  soon  alter,  vario«s  t0hm  ^am 
were  benefited  by  simifau'  nfshlishnwaia 

The  GUsgow  Asylum  waa  hcfwias  late  as  l$Kk 
by  an  endowment  of  X5000  by  a  hcaevalani  la^ 
vidual,  (John  Leitch,  Eaq.)  It  ia  lor  hMh  ymm 
and  old,  like  that  at  Edinborgh,  and  giacs  a  nidtt 
education  to  adass  of  beings  who  %vo«U  sahwaaa 
be  lefi  without  methodic  instraedon.  k  hasfv 
on,  increasing  in  numbers  and  prospcrii^,  esw  mm 
its  eomraenceroent,  as  the  fnllnarfsg,  ta^  ii^ 
tracted  from  the  Beportjor  1830)  wiU  shawi— 

Number  afhUmi  ptnomtim  As  sipl— 
it»  mtiMukmtM ;  mpmifyimg  t^  ^mdm 
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The  male  adults  are  employed  in  tW 
sacking-doth,  making  baskets  of  variow 
ning  twine,  making  and  repairing  nattraav^^mab^ 
door-mata,  hearth-rugs,  door  and  table  r«^.  «U 
fringed  rugs  for  parlour  doora.  The  W>}«  are  sa- 
ployed  in  working  nets  for  wall  trcca,  arwvig  w*^ 
and  such  work  as  they  are  UimxA  esgiihl*  ^  ^m% 
till  their  education  is  finished,  and  tWy  \atm  m- 
quired  strength  suflkient  to  be  p«t  ta  ii|a%r 
trades  in  the  asylum.  The  fcaaW  a^aUs  af«  «» 
ployed  in  souring,  knitting,  nctti^g>  jaang  «^ 
winding  of  pirns  for  the  weaven^  TW  fw  ••- 
sist  in  the  household  work,  and  in  sddiTi—  e*tW>r 
general  education,  they  are  instriKtrd  a  hn^tsm 
silk  purses,  stockings,  and  capa. 

The  wagea  are  regulated  in  theac  4rpvtan^ 
by  the  amount  of  work  pailuime^.  TWj  *» 
allowed  the  same  rate  that  other  workan  ^m% 
for  the  same  kinds  of  work.  If  hatqg  aais  'tsnni 
that  a  man  can  make  seven  or  eight  shiTli^gs  r>' 
week,  he  receives  that  as  his  waekly  wac«^  *» 
the  end  of  every  four  weeks,  a  staiiiait  90  ^ 
earnings  is  made  up  from  the  work-hook,  a^d  wfttf - 
ever  he  has  earned  over  that  saaa  is  paad  huk .  aA 
as  a  reward  to  industry,  he  receives  mm  shilTsag  fr 
week  of  premium :  bat,  if  the  wrehly  aiaaa*  W 
not  kept  up,  or  the  work  be  badly  da^e^  thrta  a 
no  premium  allowed. 

Ever  since  this  regulation  haa  Vnsi  aiiii^rA  a 
marked  iuiprovenent  haa  takes  plare,  Wt^  «  'te 
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rdty  ud  qoalitj  of  tbe  work  produced.  At 
Bontbly  •ettlementy  tbe  over-earnings  which 
Mae  of  dram  have  had  to  receive,  have  amounted 
to  1^  tea,  and  even  twelve  shillings.  It  is  the 
prsetics  sbo  ia  this  institution,  that  as  soon  as  a 
penoa  hu  acquired  a  proficiency  in  one  trade,  he  is 
introctd  in  another ;  so  that,  if  there  be  over 
Kock  frooi  tbe  one  occupation,  be  can  betake  him* 
leif  to  Cbe  other.  It  is,  therefore,  not  uncommon 
thsltbe  mme  person  is  at  different  times  employed 
k  two  or  three  departments. 

Tks  ovtr-eamiogs,  with  the  premiums  paid  in 
MB.  anoont  to  X131.  Is.  9d.  The  delight  exhi- 
Uti4by  the  blind  workmen  and  families,  when  they 
news  with  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  may  be  easily 
eoseerrtd.  A  spirit  of  industry  is  not  only  excited 
ssd  kept  op,  (very  different  indeed  from  their  for- 
■fr  baUts,)  but  an  opportunity  afforded  of  enjoy- 
iif  ill  those  blfsaings  resulting  from  the  endearing 
Rlttioos  of  home,  which  tbey  never  could  enjoy, 
were  tbey  (as  is  tbe  ease  in  some  institutions)  main- 
tttstd  within  the  establishment. 

On  the  19th  December,  1836,  the  treasurer  gave 
iato  tl^  funds  of  the  institution,  from  the  sale  of 
the  ScatemenU  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  £40,  to- 
fetber  with  all  the  books  remaining  on  hand,  with 
•  nfMSk,  that  as  there  was  no  provision  for  tbe 
yUad  hj  the  charter,  when  any  of  them  were  un- 
weli,  that  the  directors  would  allow  a  sum  annually 
for  that  purpose.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was 
reooauneoded  to  the  general  roeetin|,  that  tbe  sum 
of  ten  pounds  annually,  should  be  given,  agreeable 
to  bit  request ;  which  was  confirmed. 

Thereafter  a  sodetf  was  formed,  with  regola- 
fioof  for  their  government: — all  blind  inmates  re- 
c**^<f  ^"vges,  pay  into  the  fund  every  four  weeks, 
OS  tbedsy  that  the  over-earnings  is  paid,  each  male, 
6d.,  sad  each  female,  3d.  When  confined  to  bed  and 
uuMe  to  work,  each  male  receives  6s.  per  week, 
ud  each  fiemde,  4a.  If  confined  for  three  months, 
tbe  shmcnt  is  reduced ;  tbe  male  to  48.,  and  the 
finale  to  3s.  On  the  death  of  any  member  or  their 
wires,  the  sum  of  £3  is  allowed  to  the  survivor, 
far  finieral  chaqges;  and  if  a  child,  £1.  As  yet, 
tbt  ftiods  have  been  soffident  for  all  demands ;  but 
if  «t  say  time  there  should  be  a  deficiency,  tbe  par- 
tidpators  are  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
fte  society,  that  if  it  should  at  any  time  fiiU  short, 
Ibcy  cheerfully  agreed  to  add  to  their  monthly  con- 
tributions. 

The  edoeational  department  of  the  institution 
^conducted  with  great  spirit  and  success.  The 
Wcto  taught  are  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the 
tlnMAts  of  astronomy,  and  geometry.  The  addi- 
fiie  of  a  knowledge  of  music  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  bfind  b  also  industriously  cultivated ;  and  since 
fte  bvcntion  and  introduction  of  the  embossed 
9*eai  of  printing  with  Roman  letters  by  John 
Atan,  Esq.,  of  Rosemonnt,  honorary  treasurer  of 
tti>  institution,  r  broad  basis  has  been  laid,  which 
ffMises  to  render  the  education  of  the  blind  as 
iNict,  and  aa  extensive,  as  that  of  the  seeing. 
Oi  ftat  fystem  have  been  already  printed  several 
fciilaiji  books,  tbe  whole  New  Testament,  with 
Al  Beotrh  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms  and 
tbe  English  Liturgy,  an  English 
If,  a  musical  Catechism,  JEsop's  fables  with 
,  &e.,  and  these  have  found  an  extensive 
-joo,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America. 
fta^atto  be  stated  that  arrangements  have  been 
**tmi  apoD,  by  which  the  whole  Bible  shall  be 
pf^M  at  thia  institution.     The  book  of  Genesis 


is  already  finished,  and  the  work  is  going  on  with 
rapidity. 

The  mode  of  instruction  adopted  is  the  follow, 
ing: — After  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  shape  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  they 
are  taught  orthography ;  they  next  proceed  to  the 
study  of  etjnnology;  the  derivation  of  words  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  are  particularly  ex- 
plained. Af^r  they  have  attained  this,  words  of 
two  and  three  letters  may  be  submitted  to  their 
touch.  They  should  then  be  made  to  feel  the 
words  with  two  or  three  of  their  fingers,  placing  a 
finger  on  each  of  tbe  letters ;  by  this  means  they 
will  be  able  to  decipher  two  or  three  letters  at 
once,  which  hj  practice  will  give  a  dexterity  and 
fluency  to  their  reading ;  their  finger  nails  to  be 
kept  short  to  prevent  ^em  from  injuring  the  sur- 
fiice  of  tbe  letters.  By  this  system  of  tuition,  the 
memory  and  the  understanding,  aa  well  as  the  sense 
of  touch,  become  the  channels  through  which  in- 
struction is  conveyed. 

At  present  there  are  in  tbe  Glasgow  Asylum 
above  thirty  individuals,  whose  ages  vary  from  ten 
to  thirty-two  years,  who  can  read,  and  the  attain- 
ments of  some  of  them  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  those  that  see  of  the  same  age  and  time  nnder 
tuition.  On  the  sabbath  days,  when  they  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  church  by  unfavourable 
weather,  they  read  their  New  Testaments  and  other 
books  now  provided  for  them,  the  same  as  the  see- 
ing ;  and  in  theevenings,  instead  of  being  congregat* 
ed  together,  and  instructed  orally  by  their  teacher, 
as  was  the  practice  before  tbe  introduction  of  this 
system  of  printing,  each  pupil  has  his  book  and  les- 
son assigned  him,  and  the  whole  retire  to  their  apart- 
ments, and  peruse  the  lessons.  At  the  hour  fixed, 
they  assemble  in  the  school-room  or  chapel,  and  re- 
peat what  they  have  learned.  To  the  seeing,  nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  to  contrast  the  advan- 
tages they  now  possess,  and  their  former  situation. 

The  following  Table,  showing  the  total  number 

of  blind  persons  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Asylum 

for  the  Blind  since  the  commencement,  together 

with  the  causes  of  their  blindness,  so  far  as  is 

known,  baa  been  got  up  with  great  accuracy,  and 

will  be  useful  to  many : — 

BUnd  from  their  Mrth 19 

In  cowMoenoe  of  Inflnminiitkm,       .  .81 

—  —  Scarlet  Vfrer,    ....  I 

—  —  Smidl  Pox 20 

—  —  Typhus  F^TCT,    ....  I 

—  —  Nervous  Fever,  .          .          .1 

—  —  Op«Hty  of  the  Cornem  .           .  1 

—  —  Vitriol  thrown  on  the  Eyes,       .  .  I 

—  —  Amauroflit,        ....  7 

—  —  Ciitiuiict, 4 

—  —  Cataract,  sbo  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I 
_  ^  Aoddent  ....  II 
~  .  -.  Vomitfnf  of  blood,  ...  I 
~  ~  MeMles I 

From  causes  not  known,    .....         15 

Tift 
The  following  are  the  institutions  for  the  blind 

in  this  country,  vrith  the  numbers  each  contained, 

according  to  their  last  reports  • — 

London  Institution  contains    .  .  .  m 

Liver|iooi  —  .  .  .  .    lOM 

Edinburgh        •—....  M) 

Glasgow  — 70 

Biisfol  ^  .  .  .  .  AO 

Norwk!h  — W 

Dublin,  Klchmood  ....  89 

Do..  Molynenux    .....       80 

York  —  .  .  .  .  80 

Belfut  — II 

Limerick,  no  return. 

Mmncbester  not  ytt  opened. 

Moweastto        -    ^^.  .  .         .  10 
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Thus,  in  a  blind  popalmtion  of  netrly  18,000, 
there  it  only  600 — at  most,  not  700 — in  all  the  in- 
stitutiont  in  this  country,  where  any  provision  it 
made  for  their  instruction  in  mechanieal  arts,  and 
for  their  moral  and  intellectual  training.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  mode  of  printing  in  the 
Roman  letters  in  relief,  in  January,  1837,  there 
were  only  very  few  who  knew  letters,  and  the 
greatest  portion  of  these  were  in  the  Glasgow  in- 
stitution. Fortunately  this  is  no  longer  the  case ; 
for  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  Norwich,  York 
and  Newcastle,  there  are  many  who  will  bear  a  com- 
parison in  their  attainments  with  persons  of  the 
same  age,  who  have  all  their  faculties. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  introduction  of  this  system  of 
reading  into  some  of  these  institutions  will  induce 
others  to  adopt  the  same ;  so  that,  all  acting  upon 
the  same  mode  of  printing  anil  teaching,  it  may  be 
the  more  effectual  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
blind,  and  may  carry  into  practical  operation  what 
is  aimed  at,  their  moral  and  religious  interest. 

BLIZARD,  Sim  William,  surgeon  and  vice- 
president  of  the  London  hospital,  F.  R.  S.  L.  and 
E.,  F.  A.  S.,  &e.  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Barnes 
Elms,  in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1743;  being  the 
youngest  but  one  of  five  children  of  Wilb'am 
Blizard,  an  auctioneer.  His  early  education  was 
neglected;  so  that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
good  classical  instruction ;  but,  in  after  years,  and 
without  assistance  from  others,  he  acquired  toler- 
able facility  in  reading  Latin.  He  was  articled  to 
a  Mr  Besley,  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Mortlake ; 
and  while  with  him  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  botany.  Sir  William  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  the  metropolis  at  the  London 
hospital  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  was 
elected  surgeon  to  the  Magdalen,  a  situation  which 
he  retained  until  the  year  1780,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  the  London  hospital.  It  is  to 
his  benevolent  and  active  efforts  that  the  London 
hospital  owes,  in  a  great  measure,  its  present  state 
of  prosperity,  and  its  enlarged  capability  of  useful- 
ness. In  the  year  1787,  Sir  William  was  appoint- 
ed professor  in  anatomy  to  the  old  corporation  of 
surgeons;  and  in  1788  he  was  unanimously  re- 
elected. In  a  few  years  aAerwards  he  became  an 
examiner.  He  also  rendered  considerable  assis- 
tance in  obtaining  a  charter  for  the  new  royal  col- 
lege, in  the  proceedings  of  which  he  took  a  great 
interest  to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  181 1,  the  court 
of  assistants  voted  him  their  grateful  thanks  **  for 
the  extraordinary  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
college  as  one  of  the  auditors,"  and  **for  the 
benefits  derived  to  the  college  from  the  great  seal 
and  eminent  talents  displayed  by  him  in  its  multi- 
farious departments."  On  his  decease,  the  court  of 
assistants  also  agreed  to  resolutions  expressive  of 
their  deep  respect  for  his  memory.  In  1803,  on 
the  occasion  of  presenting  an  address  to  the  king 
from  the  college  of  surgeons.  Sir  William  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  William  was  partly 
the  founder,  and  continued  for  nuuiy  years  chairman, 
of  the  anatomical  society.  Among  other  works,  he 
published  '*  An  account  of  a  new  method  of  treating 
Fistula  Lachrymalis,"  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, vol.  Ixx.  p.  239;  "Experiments  and  Observa- 
tions  on  the  external  use  of  Tartar  Emetic,"  in  the 
London  Medical  Journal,  1789;  '*  Observations  on 
the  use  of  Electricity  in  Deafness,"  in  the  same  Jour- 
nal for  1790;  "  Suggestions  for  the  Improvements  of 
Hospitab  and  other  Charitable  Institutions,'*  8vo, 


1796 ;  a  book  of  < 

transUted  into  the  Geman  lannaga  by  Dr  J. 

Albers;  "  A  Lecture  to  the  ScboWi  at  tWT 

School  at  Chelsea  (of  which  iastHotiasi  [ 

ofBce  of  surgeoo),  on  the  Situatioa  of  tbo 

Blood-VesselsoftbeEztmmtid,!     '  '  ' 

of  the  Tourniquet,  to  which  is 

expUnatioB  of  th«  Natora  of 

1798;  •^A  Paper  oo  soma  Epidfir 

the  medical  frets  and  obaervatioM^  1771;  **! 

terian   Orations,"  delivered   is   1815.    IMS. 

1828;  his  «•  Oration,  the  first  6t&wmt4  I 

Hunterian  Sodefy,  whh  Sopplaaoatary 

tions  and  Engravings.**  In  1786,  be  |   "  ' 

sultory  Reflectioos  oo  PoUee;  with  m  ] 

Means  of  preventing  Cranea.  i 

nals."  Sir  William  w«s  elected  FcUmt  of  tW  Aam- 

quarian  society  in  1779;  and  FeBow  of  tW  Bflfat 

society  in  1787.  HewasFrilowoftlMlUyals 

of  Edinburgh,  and 

Royal  society  of  Oottisgcii.      Ha  i 

blishing  the  Horticultural  society;  bat,  t 

years,  retired  from  it,  in  coaasqaeace  of  tW  I 

able  ftUi,  which  be  considered  iaeoapatiUf  wmk 

the  objects  of  a  sdeattfic  body.     Ha  waa  «b*  ^ 

the  founders  of  that  highly  naefal  and 

establishanent,  the  London  iasdtwtloa;  of  - 

for  many  years,  he  was  vice-pit  side  nt.  la  baas 

third  year,  he  presided  at  this  aaaaal  itati^ 

was  consulting  surgeon  to  the  deaf  m4 

asylum,   the  marine  society,  the   clergy  t 

asylum,  and  the  London  orphan  aayksM. 

In  the  summer  of  1827,  Sv  WiUma,  tbea  « 
four  years  of  age,  paid  a  visn  to  Eduibaigfc^  i 
was  the  longest  journey  be  ever  i  '  ' 
He  experienced  the  greatest  plaasMw  I 
warm  and  kind  reception  which  he  there  i 
from  several  of  his  old  friends  and  ipnaei 
particularly  from  the  Bells,  Dr  Monro,  an 
who  might  be  named.  la  1833,  be  was  t»«ia«4¥f 
a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  bady  of  sAat 
duals,  chiefiy  composed  of  asembers  ^  hm 
profession,  in  token  of  their  high  tatsim^  ta 
with  them  at  the  Albion  Tavern^  Bat 
the  energy  of  an  iron  constitutioa 
the  wear  and  tear  of  inccsaant  activity  of  ■■<  aid 
body  up  to  nearly  his  ninetieth  year,  it  bcfis  wmm 
to  yield.  His  sight  ^led  him;  and  be  tae^M 
nearly  blind.  Having  been  inlovacd  tbai  be  terf 
cataract,  he  determined  on  its  reaoval;  mA  tkv 
lens  in  the  right  eye  vras  skilfally  cxtfact«<  be  lUr 
Lawrence.  Sir  William  bore  the 
the  subsequent  confinement,  wHb  great  < 
and  patience.  Nothing  could  be 
than  the  result.  He  found  bioMelf  aUe  ta  i 
nise  his  friends,  and  to  write  as  weO  as  ever; 
he  afterwards  appeared  in  improved  beakb 
spirits.  He  died  on  the  S8tb  Aam*.  ISM^ 
life  of  him  has  been  pobltsbcd  by  WIUmb  < 
Esq. 

BOBBIN.NET.     The  maaalactM  af  1 
net,  as  a  substitute  for  thread  and  silk 
tensively  carried  on  in  Nottsogbaa  bm 
bourhood,  and  is  also  followed  to  a 
extent  in  the  covntics  of  Devoa,  1 
Norfolk.     The  annual  conswmptioa  of  i 
for  this  manufiicture  is  stated  to  be  abe«l  %4 
lbs.  weight,  and  the  fixed  capital  wliil^ 
little  short  of  two  milliona.     Wttbia  tbr  hat  I 
years,  the  manu&ctnre  has  tilsadid  to  tbe 
nent,  Calais  being  the  priacipal  seat  af  it 
but  France  b  iadebied  for  tta  iM  lana  «• 
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Uttd,  wbieb  it  receifes  on  payment  of  a  duty  of 
ftbout  2«.  iOd.  a  lb. 

The  oiaouractiire  of  bobbin-net  dates  from  only 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     The  stock- 
inf.&taw  luggested  the  invention.     It  was  dis* 
covered,  it  is  taid«  by  mere  accident,  that  by  ap- 
plyisf  to  the  ftocking>frame  another  machine  as  an 
appeti^t,  and  which  was  called  the  **  tickler  ma- 
efaiae,"  liie  ttoeking-loops  could  be  removed  in  cer- 
tais  aad  rarious  directions,  so  that  the  work  as- 
MDcd  somewhat  the  appearance  of  lace.     The  net 
thfa  produced  was,  however,  deficient  in  this  essen- 
tial psiat,  that,  when  unstiffened,  it  no  longer  re- 
(aiacd  the  appearance  of  lace.     Notwithstanding 
thit  de^  upwards  of  20,000  persons  were  at  one 
tisK  enplojred  in  making  this  net  and  in  ornament- 
iof  il  with  embroidery.     This  partial  success  ap- 
peui  to  bare  acted  as  a  stimulus,  and,  about  the 
voir  1770,  nauy  attempts  were  made  to  contrive 
nachioeiy  that  should  more  closely  imitate  the  lace 
made  by  hand, by  twisting  and  traversing  the  threads 
roiadeach  other.     A  machine  was  at  this  time 
brought  from  Switzerland,  and  various  attempts 
were  OMde  to  improve  it  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of 
plat;  Ut  this  was  found  to  be  a  slow  and  imper- 
fect process,  and  was  soon  abandoned.     Numerous 
attempt!  were  then  made  to  produce  a  more  per- 
icct  mechanism.     Winding  bobbins  with  teeth  and 
roiiiflf  ia  other  rock-teeth, — threads  wound  upon 
virr.— tier  upon  tier  of  books, — revolving  wheels 
ofi  ili(ics,~«nd  hundreds  of  other  plans,  were  at- 
tcflipted.     By  some   of   these  the  bobbin-mesh 
vu  indeed  produced,   yet   the   slowness  of  the 
0(«ntioo,  and  still  more  the  want  of  accuracy  in 
i^  vorkiog,  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  one  of 
iboie  bventions.     In  this  state  of  things,  a  work- 
ma  of  Nottingham,  employed  in  making  machinery 
ftiT  prodaaag  fishing-nets,  seized  upon  a  hint  fur- 
ntthcd  by  a  child  at  play,  and  discovered  by  that 
luui  a  mode  of  forming  the  bobbin  and  carriage 
floir  uted  io  the  bobbin-net  machine.     The  inven- 
tion ms  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fishiog-neta,  and  many  abortive  attempts 
vvre  fflade  before  the  principle  thus  discovered 
onld  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  bobbin-net 
^    It  was  not  until  the  year  1809  that  the  first 
nnetffal  machine  for  this  purpose  was  perfected. 
The  tint  bobbin-net  machine  was  extremely  com- 
pScatcd  in  its  contrivance,  and  for  this  reason  slow 
ts  iti  operation.     It  had  twenty-four  motions  to 
the  icries  for  twisting  the  mesh,  and  four  other 
■BtioBs  were  required  to  secure  the  twist  from 
unrelliiig.     The  right  to  this  invention  was  se- 
(Sfcd  by  patent,  and  proved  to  be  a  most  success- 
U  speculation  to  those  who  embarked  in  it.     Be- 
^  the  fourteen  years  for  which  the  patent  was 
puted  had  expired,  the  machine  had  been  so  far 
aaphfitd  as  to  require  only  thirteefl  instead  of 
^voty-fbor  motions  for  completing  the  mesh,  and 
■■ly  two  instead  of  the  four  motions  that  had  been 
^rceavy  to  secure  the  twist;  and  since  the  inven- 
^  hai  become  the  property  of  the  public  by  the 
'^finagof  the  patent,  so  much  ingenuity  has  been 
^>*^  to  bear  upon  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
^^  that  only  six  motions  are  now  needed  for  the 
iwiimiuu  of  the  mesh,  and  the  two  motions  then 
^•Wfer  securing  the  work  are  now  performed 
''■altoanHnly    with   the   other    six.      By  these 
^am  tW  speed  of  the  machines  has  been  increased 
weffMrid,   and.    in  consequence  of  the  greater 
wiffciljf  c€  the  working,  it  has  been  found  prac- 
^oi^  to  propel  tbem  by  steam  and  water  power. 


The  net  produced  in  the  original  machines  was 
necessarily  limited  in  its  width  to  one  yard  and  a 
half,  but  many  frames  are  nuw  in  use  which  make 
net  four  yards  wide.  It  has  also  been  found  pos- 
sible, by  the  aid  of  machinery,  to  work  various 
ornaments  into  the  net,  and  means  have  also  been 
discovered  for  working  the  net  into  slips  of  various 
widths, — the  original  machine  having  been  capable 
of  producing  only  one  plain  broad  piece.  The 
simplification  of  the  machinery  has  of  course  oc- 
casioned a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  the 
manufacture ;  but  the  profits  of  the  possessors  of 
the  patent  must,  notwithstanding,  have  been  am- 
ple, since  they  were  enabled  to  take  advantage  of 
the  desire  of  the  public  to  purchase  their  fabric  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  sell  for  five  guineas  that  which 
may  now  be  purchased  for  half-a-crown. 

BODMIN;  a  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  225  miles  from  London.  It  is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  a  hollow  between 
two  hills.  Races  and  assemblies  are  occasionally 
held  here.  Bone  lace  was  formerly  made  here  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  the  chief  manufacture  at 
present  is  that  of  shoes,  which  are  sold  in  great 
numbers  at  the  markets  and  fairs.  Woollen  cloth 
and  varn  are  made,  but  to  no  great  extent.  Satur- 
day IS  market-day.     Population,  in  1831.  3782. 

BONE  (a.)  Bones  have  of  late  years  risen  into 
high  consideration,  on  account  of  the  valuable  pro- 
perties which  have  been  discovered  to  belong  to 
them,  for  the  purposes  both  of  agriculture  and 
chemistry.  When  crushed  in  a  mill,  the  powder  ia 
found  to  be  of  the  most  fertilizing  character  as  a 
manure,  and  from  its  portability  can  be  applied  to 
elevations  and  steeps  to  which  heavier  manures 
cannot  be  carried.  **  Steeps  (says  Mr  M*Diarmid  of 
Dumfries^  which  for  centuries  grew  nothing  but 
grass,  and  grass  too  of  inferior  quality,  are  now 
covered  in  regular  rotation  with  turnips,  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  even  wheat,  and,  allowing  forsome  dififer- 
ence  of  climate  (the  efifect  of  which  is  felt  more 
or  less  in  backward  seasons),  are  all  but  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  plains  below.  Up  till  1828  or  the 
following  year,  thirty-two  bushels  of  crushed  bones 
were  considered  equal  to  twenty  cubical  yards  of 
stable  dung,  and  each  respectively  the  requisite 
manure  for  an  acre  of  ground — a  difference  in  porta- 
bility which  may  be  expressed  by  one  to  thirty,  with- 
out the  slightest  exaggeration.  If  one  cubical  yard 
of  thoroughly  made  manure  be  considered  a  sufficient 
load  for  a  horse  and  cart,  twenty  such  conveyances 
would  be  required  to  transport  from  town  to 
country  the  quantity  named;  and  supposing  it  fairly 
deposited  on  the  farm,  the  grand  question  is,  how 
many  horses  will  find  it  hard  enough  work  to  con- 
vey the  load  up  hill.  Thirty  we  should  consider  a 
moderate  number,  and  when  to  these  we  add  the 
labour  of  two  scatterers  to  each  cart,  the  expense 
of  tolls,  extra  feeding,  and  other  items,  the  reader 
will  at  once  perceive  the  total  impossibility  of 
manuring,  on  the  olden  principle,  mountain  land. 
The  expense,  in  fact,  was  so  enormous,  that  the 
thing  was  rarely  if  ever  attempted ;  while  with 
bones  the  case  is  so  different,  that  the  horse  and 
cart  and  man  that  bring  the  article  from  the  mill 
can  take  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination ;  and 
when  there,  go  over  an  acre  of  land  with  greater  ease 
than  sixty  persons  could  do  with  ordinary  dung. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  although  thirty-two  or  thirty-four 
bushels  of  bones  per  acre  were  very  generally  used  - 
at  first,  experience  has  shown  that  so  large  a 
quantity  is  not  at  all  necessary.     Land  is  aliivaya 
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grateful  for  fmToure  conferred,  and  ne?er  forgets  tbo 
lirtt  benefit ;  and  hence  the  diicovery,  that  from 
twenty  to  t  wenty^five  buthelt  ttimulate  jutt  as  well 
as  the  original  quantity.  Such,  in  hct,  ii  now  the 
general  practice,  and  it  it  further  considered  a  good 
plan  to  deposit  in  drills  or  furrov^  common  manure 
first,  and  then  spread  a  sprinkling  of  bones  on  the 
top.  In  this  way  there  is  action  and  reaction,  and 
the  fermentation  natural  to  the  one  article  affects 
the  other  farourably,  by  bringing  its  latent  virtues 
sooner  into  play.  In  some  parts  of  England  two 
quarters  per  acre,  or  sixteen  bushels,  is  considered 
sufficient,  and  a  writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
strongly  recommends  mixing  crushed  bones  with 
coal  ashes  passed  through  a  riddle,  that  the  finer 
parts  may  be  taken,  and  the  rougher  rejected. 
From  all  this,  it  is  plain  that  extreme  portability  is 
the  leading  virtue  of  bone  manure,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  on  the  strength  of  this  quality 
chiefly  that  so  many  upland  hills  and  steeps  in  al- 
most erery  county  in  Scotland,  preriously  bare 
even  of  blades,  have  been  reclaimed  almost  from  a 
state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  great  and  growing 
fertility — vastly  to  the  augmentation  of  the  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  resources  of  the  country.** 

Bones  first  came  to  be  used  as  a  manure,  around 
Hull,  so  fisr  back  as  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago, 
but  their  use  did  not  spread  into  Scotland  till  about 
1825.  In  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  they  are 
most  extensively  used. 

The  BoHt'breakinp  wtachine  consists  of  two  rol- 
lers grooved  and  indented,  and  with  pinions  on 
their  ends,  by  which  they  may  be  moved  either  by 
animals,  water,  or  steam  power.  The  surfiices 
of  the  rollers  are  filled  with  indentations  and  strong 
teeth,  which  penetrate  and  break  the  bones  to 
pieces.  This  b  accomplished  by  employing  sepa- 
rate cast-iron  wheels,  placed  side  by  side  upon  an 
axis,  to  compose  the  rollere;  the  wheels  have  coarse 
teeth,  similar  to  those  of  a  saw  or  ratchet  wheel ; 
each  wheel  of  the  lower  roller  is  an  inch  thick,  and 
they  are  placed  at  distances  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
asunder,  having  circles  of  hard  wood  or  iron  placed 
between  them.  The  bones  which  have  passed 
through  the  rollers  slide  down  an  inclined  board, 
and  collect  at  the  bottom  in  a  heap.  They  are 
then  passed  through  the  rollere  a  second  time, 
which  are  screwed  tighter  in  order  to  pulverite 
them  more  effectually. 

In  chemistry,  bones  in  a  calcined  state  are  used 
in  the  manufactory  of  ivory  black,  and  in  the  puri- 
fication of  sugar,  &c.  In  1811.  M.  Figuier  of 
Montpellier,  discovered  that  animal  charcoal  or 
calcined  bones  blanched  vinegar  and  wines  with 
much  more  energy  than  vegetable  charcoal,  and  in 
1812  M.  Derosnes  proposed  to  employ  it  in  the 
purification  of  syrups  and  sugar  refining,  since 
which  it  has  been  extensively  used,  bone  charcoal 
being  found  more  powerful  than  wood  charcoal  for 
that  purpose.  The  calcination  of  bones  is  effected 
either  by  heating  them  in  a  retort  similar  to  that 
in  which  coal  is  decomposed  in  the  gas-works,  or 
in  small  poti  piled  up  in  a  kiln. 

BONE,  HsNar,  R.  A.,  an  eminent  enamel 
painter,  was  the  son  of  a  cabinet  chair-maker.  at 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  and  was  born  in  that  town  on 
the  6tb  of  February,  1755.  When  twebre  years 
old,  his  parents  removed  to  Plymouth,  where,  in 
rontequence  of  his  having  copit>d  a  tet  of  playing 
cards,  which  were  shown  to  Mr  Co<»k worthy,  then 
c«  r)ing  on  butiness  as  a  china  manufarturer,  who 
considered  that  they  eviured  much  talent,  he  was 


bound  apprentiee  to  thai  grath 

quently,  on  the  &etory  ba 

he  there  completed  tbo  tersa  of  Us 

in  the  year  177a     Altboogk  tha  hovs V 

ttent  in  the  fiurtorv  were  fron  six  im  tW  vn^ 

until  six  at  night,  be  fovod  satfcift  ^mm  to  pm. 

tise  drawing,  by  copying  priata,  and  9mA  mkm 

matters  of  art  as  fell  withia  his  raadi,  tkMfl  lis 

purchase  of  them  was  a  seriows  eoMsds»itf«^  te 

only  income  being  frooi  a  somUI  aUowaae*  «adt  • 

him  bv  his  master  for  sttpefim^nAav  t^  kftaas  m 

his  feUow-apprenttces,  and  fron  saiA  s^m  laf  is* 

for  working  after  the  regalar  homn  at    iftt  fca- 

tory.     In  1779,  on  the  fiuhira  of  tW  BnaCal  ««» 

blishment,  where  he  had  eootiamrf'f  be  ^m^kmd 

after  the  expiration  of  hia  apptiati»ihif>  he'is- 

mored  to  London.     The  first  uttnpmtmm  m 

he  engaged  was  that  of  enamel  paiatisig  far  \ 

cases,  shirt  buttons,  brooches,  piaa,  lark«t«.  Ik, 

as  well  as  device  painting  in  hair,  as  it  i 

and  so  great  was  the  demand  liar  socih  arririi 

he   was  almost  exdouvoly  employed  far 

Handle,  Jackson,  ard  White,  in  PaUfstsi 

then  carrying  on  a  large  export  trade.     TW  4 

painting  beginning  to  fail  in  its  attrartioB*  Mr  Biaa 

determined  to  haiard  aa  effort  to  carrr  tmnv 

painting,  both  in  stse  and  power,  hf  Wyoad  ito 

limit  to  which  it  had  beret olbrt 

Accordingly,  his  first  coosidcratioa  was  %m  i 

the  several  coloura  then  in  use,  aad  r» 

to  reduce  them  to  as  few  in  naiahcr  m 

and  to  render  them«  togetlMr  with  the 

fluxes  and  enamels,  of  one  nufona  < 

to  fusion,  expansion,  and  contiactioa. 

mination,  as  to  the  simplification  of  the  < 

from  the  knowledge  that,  as  the%  \ 

paintii^  was  fettered  by  ndcs  estahHshrd  hy  i 

practitioners,  rendering  it  neceasaiy  that  tW  «•• 

should  first  mix  upon  hb  paUette  overy^  tsM  W  »• 

tended  to  use ;  whereas  the  opioioa  of  Mr  Boaw  aHi 

that  the  same  principles  appbed  to  emamH  as  «•  Of 

other  species  of  painting,  and  that,  thmlasa.  ^ ' 

main  point  to  be  considered  waa^  Wv, 

eye  of  an  artist,  to  eombine  the  i        ~ 

colours,  so  as  to  produre  the  hanaoay; 

and  power  attained  by  the 

in  oil  of  the  ancient  and  Bodcm 

taining  such  views  of  bis  pecuUai  call«f.  i 

to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  at  oaee«  havfay  1 

ingenuity  and  perseverance  sarmovatt^  tW  < 

cles  that  interposed,  sprung  into  aotier,  aatf  : 

long  time   attained  to  emiacBet.     Kor  w^ 

studies  wholly  confined  to  the  ihimsi 

mental  part  of  his  art ;  he  nightly  t 

self  in  drawing  from  plaster  casta,  aad  safnC^ 

water  colour  such  pictures   aad  Aaafa  i 

could  obtaip,  and  from  which  ha  thas^ll  hm 

derive  advantage. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  artist  b  i 
was  a  picture  of  his  wife,  a 
Vaiidermeulen,  battle  painter  to  ' 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  ITTV.     Thss  | 
on  its  exhibition  at  the  rofsl  mimd 
attracted  much  notice  from  its  th««  < 
being  about  two  inches  aad  a  half  m 
common  site  of  enameb  hriiy  aeUaas  maa 
that  of  a  hal(>crown  piece.     Two  |<an  4 
executed  a  portrait  of  htmaelC  whic^  vas  d 
hibited  at  Somerset  House. 

Through  the  introdoHioa  of  a  ftisad  ha  1 
acquainted   with    Dr    Walcwt.   thr* 
I  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  bg  vWso  advsrv  he  * 
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tbt  practice  of  dcTice-iNUDting,  tnd 

tiiplflitbii  of  minimture  and  enamel.     It  was  by 

(Ui  gntknan'i  tnggestion,  alto,  that  be  was  ao- 

isitpiiinl  aaouaUy  to  pav  a  Tisit  to  bis  native 

es«t|,  wiiert  he  was  fully  employed  in  painting 

tiditn  portraits  on  ivory,  from  many  of  which 

k  ifSBvsd  commissions  to  make  copies  in  enamel 

so  b>  Rtara  to  London.     When  in  town  be  con- 

Msstlj  Mcopied  himself  in  making  enamels  from 

fklm»  by  the  best  living  artists,  which  he  usually 

eshtftfd  St  the  royal  academy.     A  portrait  of 

LMi  %liBtoQ  attracted  the  notice  of  the  prince  of 

Wdb;  sad  his  royal  highness  became  the  pur- 

^■R^  seeonpanytng  the  notification  of  bis  inten- 

tisi  viUi  a  coounand  for  the  artist  to  attend  at 

Cmkm  House,  where  he  was  received  with  the 

BMt  Isttering  marks  of  attention.     The  prince 

I  fcr  Kveral  years  the  purchaser  of  the  principal 

*a  psiotcd  by  Mr  Bone,  which  were  not  exe- 

ottsa  by  commission;  and  in   1800  be  was  ap- 

loisttd  enamel  painter  to  bis  royal  highness.    His 

on  ti  paUic  estimation  was  now  extremely  rapid ; 

csMunioot  ilowed  in  upon  him  for  pictures  in 

osatl;  10  much  so,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 

fiff  ap  his  snnnal  ezcursioas  into  Cornwall,  and  to 

■Waisa  the  prscUce  of  painting  on  ivory.    On  the 

MiefNovember.  1801,  he  was  elected  an  Associate 

of  tk  roysl  aoMlemy,  and  the  same  year  removed 

isto  Bsners  Street,  Oxford  Street.    He  was  subse- 

Csppointed  enamel  painter  to  their  m^esties, 
at,  Geofge  IV.,  and  WiUiam  IV.,  and  to 
^Miyl  h^bness  the  Duke  of  York.  He  now 
cvottcd  several  copies  after  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua 
IsyasUs.  on  a  very  large  sode,  particularly  ••  The 
BmthafDido,"  ••  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,"  ••  Venus," 
"asps  aarsjag  Love,"  ftc  4c. ;  also  full  length 
pnnits  of  George  III.  and  the  Queen,  after  the 
«k>«b  by  Sir  William  Beecbey,  besides  a  vast 
Ante  of  somller  works. 

Dviig  such  time  as  he  was  not  engaged  in  paint- 
kglgr  commission,  he  occupied  himself  in  the  exe- 
MM  flf  a  series  of  historical  portraits  of  illustri- 
^■MSfsooages  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elixabeth,  a 
gi»ef  eaameb  anrivaUed  in  the  world.  Tbe^ 
jwy  to  eightjr-five  in  number,  and  range  in  di- 
■MHH  from  thirteen  inches  by  eight  to  five  in* 
j»>by  four:  are  most  exquisite  in  finish  and 
|MmI  ia  eflect ;  and  contain  the  resemblances  of 
I  Wief  the  most  illustrious  men  who  have  adorned 
%W%htest  period  of  English  history.  There  are 
Wstiersets  of  enamels  executed  bjr  Mr  Bone, 
■A  both  of  them  were  painted  by  commission. 
;  Hi  first  is  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  principal 
Ij—  of  the  Ruaaell  fiunily,  from  the  reign  of 
g^f  VU.  to  the  present  time,  executed  for  bis 
jMlfte  Dake  of  Bedford,  and  placed  in  the  col- 
94a aft  Wobom  Abbey:  the  other  is  a  set  of 
BMs  of  the  rojalists,  during  the  dvil  wars  in 
%k%i  of  Charles  I.,  painted  for  James  Picker- 
[  (M»  Esq.,  of  Edge  Hill,  near  Derby.  The 
^•rti  however,  was  not  concluded  by  this  ar- 
■jNt  b  In  course  of  completion  by  his  eldest 
Jkwy  Pierce  Bone,  of  Percy  Street,  Bedford 
The  Dake  of  Bedford  for  a  long  period 
of  Mr  Bone's  most  munificent  patrons  and 
friends.  His  Grace  possesses  some  of 
•xqiDnte  of  his  works ;  particularly  a  re- 
"Venos,"  af^er  Titian;  *•  Bathsbeba," 
"  La  Belle  Vierge,"  after  Haffaelle, 
tion  at  Bridgewater  House ;  and  •*  The 
of  the  Virgin,**  after  Murillo. 
L.  ^^HUmittiiig  exertion  of  a  long  series  of 


years  b^an  to  be  too  great  for  the  advancing  age 
of  Mr  Bione;  and  his  eyesight  in  some  degree  fsU- 
ing,  be  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  Accordingly  be  retired  from  hit 
house  in  Berners  Street,  and  removed  to  Clarendon 
Square,  Somers  Town,  where,  after  three  years' 
residence,  during  whieh  his  health  gradually  de- 
clined, he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  of  which  be 
died  on  the  17th  of  December,  1834.  By  his  wife, 
whom  be  survived  several  years,  be  had  twelve 
children,  ten  of  whom  be  brought  up  to  an  age  of 
maturity,  and  three  of  whom  he  placed  in  expen- 
sive professions,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  bar. 

BOOKER,  Luke,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  S.  L.,  vicar  of 
Dudley,  was  bom  at  Nottingham  on  the  20tb  Oct. 
1762.  In  early  life  the  whole  energy  and  vigour 
of  his  mind  were  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
classic  and  literary  knowledge,  and,  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  took  holy  orders  in  1785.  Struck 
with  his  proficiency  in  acquirement,  the  bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  (Dr  Comwallis)  ordained 
him  without  a  title;  but  he  shortly  afterwords 
became  lecturer  of  the  collegiate  church  of  W  ol- 
verhampton,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  cur- 
acy of  Old  Swinford,  and  subsequently  be  became 
and  continued  for  many  years  minister  of  St  Ed- 
mund's church  in  Dudley.  In  1806  be  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectory  of  Tedstone  de  la  Mere,  Here- 
fordshire, on  the  presentation  of  bis  brother-in-law, 
Richard  Blakemore,  Esq.  On  leaving  Dudley  a 
valuable  piece  of  plate  Mras  given  to  him  by  his 
congregation.  He  returned  to  Dudley  in  1812,  on 
being  presented  to  the  living  by  William  Lord 
Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward.  At  Dudley  he  con- 
tinued, until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office ;  and  the 
best  and  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  his  worth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  voluntarv  respect  paid  to  his 
memorv  by  those  among  whom  be  so  long  and 
faithfully  ministered.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  one 
which  proves  the  high  degree  of  public  estimation 
b  which  as  a  preacher  he  was  held,  that  during  his 
ministry,  he  preached  one  hundred  and  aevemty'three 
sermons  on  public  and  charitable  occasions,  and  that 
the  collections  made  on  behalf  of  the  objects  for 
which  be  pleaded  amounted  to  nearly  Ntae  thousand 
poundi. 

As  an  author  Dr  Booker's  productions  were  nu- 
merous. The  chief  are  Poems,  sacred,  tec  1785, 
enlarged  1788;  the  Highlanders,  1787;  Sermon  at 
Old  Swinford,  1788;  Miscellaneous  Poems,  1790; 
Sermon  on  the  memory  of  Bir  George  Bradley, 
1791;  Malvern,  a  Poem,  1798;  Sermons  to  pro- 
mote Christian  Knowledge,  1793;  Fast  Sermon 
and  Address  on  Riots  1793;  the  Hop  Garden,  a 
Poem,  1800;  Sermon  for  Blue  Coat  Charity;  Ad- 
dress to  the  Dudley  Association,  1801 ;  Christian 
Worship  for  Work-bouses;  Select  Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  Churches;  Poems  inscribed  to  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward,  1802;  Duty  of  inoculating  with 
the  Cow-pox,  1802;  Christian  Intrepidity,  1803; 
Tobias,  a  poem,  1805 ;  Calista,  or  the  Picture  of 
Modem  Life,  1806 ;  Address  to  Parliament  on  en- 
larging Churches,  1809;  Sermon  on  the  Jubilee, 
1809;  Temple  of  Truth,  1810;  Address  to  the 
Legislature,  1810;  Two  Assise  Sermons,  1816; 
Euthanasia,  the  State  of  Man  after  Death ;  Lec- 
tures on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  1824 ;  Discourses  and 
Dissertations,  2  vols. ;  Account  of  Dudley  Castle ; 
Mourner  comforted ;  the  Springs  of  Plynlimmon,  a 
poem ;  the  Mitre  Oak ;  Mandane,  a  drama ;  Illus- 
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tnitioni  of  tbe  LiUnj;  Tribntei  to  tbe  De«d, 
Epitaphs  for  Persons  of  all  ages  and  circumstances, 
1830.  Dr  Booker  died  at  Bower  Ashton,  near 
Bristol,  on  the  1st  Oct.  1835. 

BOOR-TRADE  (a.)  In  1836,  the  taxes  affect- 
bg  books  were  somewhat  diminished :  1st,  By  tbe 
duty  on  paper  baring  been  reduced  from  three- 
pence  per  pound  to  three  halfpence ;  and,  2d,  By 
Its  baring  been  enacted  that  five  only,  instead  of 
eleven,  copies  of  new  works  should  be  furnished, 
at  the  expense  of  authors  and  publbbers,  to  public 
libraries.  The  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
books,  printed  since  tbe  year  1801,  has  been  re- 
duced from  £5a  cwt.  to  £2. 10s.,  with  this  proviso, 
that  the  books  be  in  foreign  living  languages,  a 
condition  inserted  to  prevent  classical  grammars, 
dictionaries,  ftc,  firom  being  supplied  firom  tbe  con- 
tinent. 

BOOMERANG ;  a  miaiile  instrument  used  by 
tbe  Australian  aborigines.  It  is  of  bard  wood, 
about  the  sise  of  a  common  reaping-hook,  but 
shaped  like  the  line  described  by  the  ridge  of  a 
bay-stack:  in  scientific  language,  tbe  shape  is  a 
parabola.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  broad, 
a  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  two  feet  long,  tbe 
extremities  being  rounded.  One  side  is  flat ;  the 
other  is  rounded ;  and  it  is  brought  to  a  bluntbb 
edge.  Altogether,  the  thing  resembles  tbe  letter 
A,  but  with  a  rounded  top,  and  no  stroke  across. 
The  Boomerang  is  taken  by  one  end,  with  tbe 
bulged  side  downwards,  and  tbe  convex  ed^  for- 
ward, and  thrown  directly  onward,  at  if  to  hit  some 
one  standing  thirty  yards  in  advance.  Instead  of 
going  directly  forward,  as  might  be  expected,  and 
there  falling  to  the  earth,  it  dowly  ascends  in  the 
air,  whirling  round  and  round,  in  a  figure  which 
suggests  the  well-known  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  describing  a  curved  line  of  pro- 
cess, till  it  reaches  a  considerable  height ;  when 
It  begins  to  retrograde  and  finally  it  sweeps  over 
tbe  head  of  the  projector,  and  falls  behind  him. 
This  surprising  motion  is  produced  by  the  bulged 
side  of  the  missile.  The  air,  impin^ng  thereon, 
lifts  tbe  instrument  in  the  air,  exactly  as,  by  hitting 
the  oblique  bars  in  tbe  wheel  of  a  wind-mill,  it 
forces  that  wheel  to  go  round.  It  is  one  of  the 
ancient  instruments  of  war  of  the  Australian  abori- 
gines. Thev  are  said  to  be  very  dexterous  in  bit- 
ting birds  with  it. 

BOOTHROYD.  Benjamin,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
tbe  Independent  Church  at  Higbfield  Chapel,  Hud- 
dersfield;  an  eminent  Hebrew  schoUur,  who  died 
Sept  8»  1836;  a^  68.  He  bad  been  forty^two 
years  in  tbe  ministry,  twenty-four  of  which  were 
passed  at  Pontefract,  and  the  latter  eighteen  at 
Huddersfield.  In  1810—1813.  be  published  a 
quarto  edition  of  tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  quar- 
terly parts ;  and  previously,  in  1807,  ft  *'  History 
of  the  ancient  Borough  of  Pontefract,**  where  be 
was  then  a  printer  and  bookseller. 

BOROLAWSKI,  Count;  a  celebrated  Polish 
dwarf,  was  born  in  1739,  and  died  at  bis  residence, 
tbe  Bank's  Cottage,  near  Durham,  Sept  5,  1837, 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety-eight  His  height  was 
short  of  thirty-six  inches,  though  bis  person  was 
of  complete  symmetry.  In  former  vears,  be  tra- 
velled on  the  continent,  as  well  as  In  Oreat  Bri- 
tain ;  but  about  forty  years  before  bis  death,  he 
was  persuaded  by  tbe  prebendaries  of  Durham  to 
take  up  bis  residence  in  tbe  above  cottage  for  life, 
and  they  engaged  to  allow  him  a  handsome  income, 
which  was  continued  till  hb  death.     He  excelled 


as  a  wit  and  bvoMrtst ;  wm  aoqaiard  wtik  ■*> 
eral  knguages ;  and  bis  coaipany  ««s  nek  M«H 
BOTTA,  Camu>,  a  dutingvisM  Its^  w 
torian,  was  born  in  1766,  in  tW  ion  4  fa 
Giorgio,  in  Piedmoirt.     He  studied  wtkxm  •  % 
university  of  Turin,  where  be  ebcaatrf  U  ^ 
grees.     Tbe  first  evenU  of  the  FrcMi  nidsia 
having  excited  tbe  minds  of  BBsay  (opceaSf  pi^ 
people)  in  the  countries  bordcrisf  spos  Fms 
Botta  partook  of  the  feelings  of  the  tiMi  ■  k 
vour  of  reform  and  tbe  improTcmcat  cl  awai  j- 
der.     The  expression,  pctbaps  iscdbw^wh.  r 
these  sentiments  led  to  bis  arrest  ta  I79t  be  m 
was  released  two  years  after,  wbca  W  n%t*H 
uoon  emigrating  to  France.    There  W  «»  •» 
ployed  in  his  professional  caparity  with  tk  Fiwi 
army,  styled  •*  of  tbe  Alps,**  which  aftcm4  •« 
ceived  the  appellatioo  of  tbe  army  sf  lf•l^  b 
tbe  train  of  these  forces  bo  re-entered  kk  cwm 
in  1796,  and  next  year  be  followed  s  ^rmm  wa 
by  Bonaparte  to  tbe  loniaa  islsadi.    TWn  n 
wrote  a  description  of  tbe  island  of  Csrfs.  «M 
be  published  on  bis  return  to  tbe  rsattanc    b 
1799,  be  was  named  by  Ocaefal  Joabert  ssi W* 
provisional  government  of  bis  native  wastijft^ 
mont     Tbe  advance  €/i  Snwvrow  oUiftrf  fas  » 
retire  once  more  into  France,  but  after  tbe  hoi 
of  Bfarengo  be  was  appointed  by  Baasfsits  t»  to 
a  member  of  tbe  executive  luianiiiaes.  ts  kja 
tbe  temporary  administration  of  Pkiamt  tni» 
trusted;  and,  after  tbe  annexation o( tkat iffr'tf« 
to  the  French  empire,  be  was  dcctcd  la  I«M  » 
represent  tbe  departo>ent  of  tbe  Den  n  tk  !<«*- 
lative  corps.     Appoint«d   viee-pmMut  is  >tk 
be  found  bis  legislative  oOee  to  be  a  aert  aatfw 
under  a  monardi  so  jealous  of  bis  aoiUnt;.  mi 
be  employed  bis  forced  Icitnrc  in  lumptiti  \m 
History  of  tbe  North  Americn  RevabtMa.  vM 
be  published  at  Paris  ia    18ia    By  the 
ation  of  Piedmont  to  tbe  kiiv  of  8ar«aA,  B^om 
nominal  legislative  functions  cetmAi  be  ^  ^ 
pointed,  in  Harcb,  1815,  rector  of  cbe  sainT* 
Nancy;  but  on  tbe  second  reatoratioa,  be  W  H 
situation,  and  from  tbat  time  till  his  Avri  h 
lived  privately  at  Paris,  witbont  aay  e«,   , 
or  pension  from  govemmeat.     It  wis  this  tirtk 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  Us  fiivovrite  «V<\^ 
recording,  for  the  use  of  poet«rity.  tbe  ti 
and  calamities  of  bis  native  cootry.  dw«f  * 
years  tbat  elapoed  from  tit  r««d 


five-aad-twenty  ^ 

revolution  to  the  first  abdiratioa  of  3Ufsi^  t 
Fontainebleau,  and  tbe  copscq— t  tapitifafs  I 
Mantua  in  April,  1814. 

Botta  was  not  unaware  of  tbe 
awaited  him  in  tbe  execution  ofbis  taik. 
determined  to  write  tbe  iiiidin|aioid  XpA  >  ^ 
as  bis  mental  powers  and  hia  mmm  of 
would  allow,_to  speak  witb  frank  ■ 
only  of  princes  and  ministcra,  bat  also  of  At  m 
pie,  to  spare  no  party,  to  iattcr  ao  frwai  »  A 1 
calunmkte  no  enemy,  be  rowni 
tion  to  bis  acqudntanres,  xuon  ei 
to  him  in  reply,  tbat  *«  bo  citlwr 
the  boldness,  or  would  not  be  al 
purpose;  and  lastly,  tbat  atsppooii^  tbe  de^|» f 
ticable,  be  omyki  ao<  to  pwt  it  into  cscciibaa  *  I 
persisted,  however,  and  bavisy  tbrowa  the  foM 
let  to  men  of  all  parties*  altrM  aad  libseMk  I 
triots  and  tramontaaiota^  reUgioaMts  sad  M 
thinkers,  be  took  bis  cbaace  witb  tbe  pottr .  ^ 
numerous  editions  of  bia  book«  tbe  onCf?  v 
which  it  has  been  read  from  oat  md  of  M; 
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tk  other,  and  the  rery  itrictures  with  which  it 
hubeeo  Mailed  bjr  men  of  all  coloars,  have  served 
to  prore  that  he  hit  the  truth  oftener  than  was 
ipccahle  to  the  parties  interested.  He  published 
hiu  wotk  at  Parif,  comparatively  safe  from  the 
rexttioiiicentureof  the  local  authorities  of  his  own 
eoaatrjr,  kt  itiU  exposed  to  the  vindictiveness  of 
ittdiridiai  ruicoar,  of  wounded  self-love,  of  duplU 
atj  uasiuked.  The  work  is  entitled,  Storia  d* 
lldadal  1789al  1814.  Paris.  1824,  4  vols.  4to. 

JlrBfttadifided  his  history  into  twenty-seven 
ftoob  <r  chspten,  twenty  of  which  relate  to  the 
Itilin  van  from  1792  to  the  peace  of  Luneville 
ia  IflDlf  and  the  seven  last  continue  the  history  of 
itil/iodef  Bonaparte's  rule,  from  his  appointment 
to  the  prcsideDcy  of  the  Italian  Republic,  up  to  his 
abdicatioii  of  power  In  1814,  and  the  consequent 
mtontioo  oi  the  old  dynasties.  During  this  se- 
eoid  period,  Italy  becomes  in  some  measure  a  pro- 
fince  of  Frmee ;  the  historian  has  no  longer  to 
rvoord decisive  events;  the  scene  of  war  was  re- 
no?ed  far  from  the  Alps ;  the  Italians,  silent  and 
Mhai«fe,  coatinued  to  supply  men  and  money  to 
aoMt  is  propeliiog  the  car  of  the  victor,  but  their 
history  was  in  a  great  measure  the  history  of  **the 
great  oapire,**  and  this  accounts  for  the  compara- 
ure  hrefity  of  this  part  of  Botta's  task.  Yet  this 
epoch  ii  itf  from  being  destitute  of  interest ;  the 
arU  W  which  the  Italian  republic  was  metamor- 
phoM  toto  a  kingdom,  with  the  apparent  appro- 
Iwian  of  nany  grave,  learned,  and  influential  men, 
«ho  had  a  few  years  before  denounced  eternal  hos- 
tffitj  to  kiBgs,-~the  annexation  of  Piedmont — of 
the  aadeat  repablic  of  Genoa,  the  ally  of  France, 
—of  Toscsoy,  of  Parma,  at  last  of  Rome, — to  the 
fnoA  eoipire ;  the  wars  of  Nsples,  Calabria,  and 
fiolf .  the  exile  of  all  the  old  sovereign  dynasties, 
Ae  loo^  contests  between  Napoleon  and  the  See 
#£oQe,upoB  matters  religious  and  political,  which 
•dad  ia  the  imprisonment  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and 
a«ff,  the  war  of  the  restoration  in  Italy,  in  which 
^*triaa  and  English,  French  and  Italian  troops 
Mk  apart;  all  these,  and  many  minor  topics  of 
Mar  polic7,  gii^c  to  this  second  part  of  Botta's 
■ntive  an  interest  not  the  less  intense,  because 
*ttaehea  itself  to  details  more  particularly  Italian, 
^km  ^enat^j  known.  Mr  BotU*B  death  took 
^■t  Paris,  in  August,  1837. 
BOTTIGER,  Ka&i.  August,  Aulic  councillor 
|ttck^gof  Saxony,  director  of  studies  at  the 
^  Akademie  at  Dresden,  and  keeper  of  the 
pl  aaseuau  of  antique  marbles  and  of  Meng*s 
"tAie  of  the  most  eminent  archsologists  of  the 
^  via  born  in  1760,  at  Reichenbach,  in  Saxon 
■J^sd,  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed 
l#HBM>ter  of  the  public  school  at  Ouben.  He 
K  afterwards,  for  •  short  time,  director  of  the 
*Mi«B  at  Bautsen,  whence  he  removed  to 
c^t  where,  through  Herder's  recommenda- 
^hehecBme  in  1791,  director  of  the  gymnasium 
ttMtowm,  and  consistorial  councillor.  In  1804, 
MHJud  the  ofler  of  a  situation  made  to  him 
^aara  sovereign  to  an  appointment  at  Berlin, 
PiiM  thb  period  till  his  death  he  constantly 
jgwi  ii  Dresden,  actively  engaged  in  literary 
J>^  tad  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
»Bt  died  on  the  17th  Nov.  1835.  Among 
pifiaiieiis  may  be  pointed  out  particularly — 
'Mia^  or  the  ToUette  of  a  Roman  Lady  of 
i'*^  if  whidi  two  editions  were  published ; 
^^^^wm  KaaatniTtliologie ;  3.  Notes  on  select 
»  of  Horscc,  (wbich  are  moat  erudite  and  fully 


deserve  to  be  translated) ;  4.  Ideen  zur  Oeschichte 
der  Mahlerey.  But  excellent  as  all  these  are, 
they  are  equalled  in  interest  and  value  by  the 
great  number  of  bis  smaller  papers  and  his  letters. 
Bottiger  left  two  sons;  one  of  whom  is  professor 
of  History  at  Erlangen,  (author  of  the  History  of 
Henrich  der  Ldwe,  History  of  Saxony,  History  of 
Germany,  &c.,  all  much  esteemed  publications,) 
and  the  other  has  a  place  under  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment. Bottiger  of  late  years  instructed  the  learned 
prince  John  of  Saxony  in  Greek.  His  company  was 
much  courted  by  persons  of  distinction,  on  account 
of  his  brilliant  conversational  talents.  There  was  no 
end  to  his  poignant  and  sprightly  remarks  and  anec- 
dotes, particularly  as  he  was  fond  of  good  cheer, 
which  a  sound  constitution  permitted  him  to  enjoy 
without  fear.  Not  the  least  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  characte/  of  this  great  scholar  was 
his  indefatigable  application.  At  five  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  at  his  desk,  and  while  at  college  he 
usually  rose  at  three  or  four,  so  that  his  eye-sight 
became  much  impaired.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
before  his  death,  he  was  successfully  couched  for 
the  cataract,  and  had  in  consequence  of  this  opera- 
tion, the  use  of  his  eyes,  assisted  by  good  glasses,  up 
to  his  death.  Many  of  his  pupils  are  now  men  of 
eminence,  and  some  in  high  stations. 

BOTTLES,  (a.)  The  duty  on  stone  bottles 
has  been  repealed.  It  was  imposed  in  1812  at  2s. 
6d.  a  cwt.,  which  was  increased  in  1817  to  58.  It 
produced  only  the  insignificant  sum  of  about 
£3,500  a  year,  which  was  collected  by  the  excise 
at  great  trouble  and  expense.  The  duty  on  glass 
bottles  still  continues,  and  produces  about  £1 10,000 
a  year.  Some  regulation  regarding  the  atze  of  bot- 
tles is  much  wanted,  as  many  liquors  are  iold  by 
bottle  measure,  and  yet  very  considerable  differ- 
ences exist  as  to  the  quantities  they  respectively 
hold. 

BRADFORD;  a  thriving  manufacturing  town 
in  the  west  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  distant 
from  London,  196  miles,  N.N.W.,  and  from  York, 
thirty-four,  S.  W.  It  has  risen  into  importance  only 
in  modern  times.  It  owes  much  to  its  situation  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
to  the  abundance  of  coal  in  the  vicinity.  Iron- 
stone is  also  plentiful,  and  there  are  some  very  ex- 
tensive foundries,  especially  about  three  miles  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  town.  The  staple  commodities  of  the 
town  are  worsted  stuffs,  broad  cloths,  cotton  goods, 
and  worsted  yarn ;  ivory  and  horn  combs  are  also 
made  in  great  quantity.  The  commercial  opera- 
tions have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  cutting 
of  a  branch  from  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
near  Shipley,  into  the  very  centre  of  the  town. 
The  cotton-manu&ctures  are  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, but  are  making  rapid  progress.  Bradford  has 
indeed  suffered  less  from  the  depression  of  trade 
than  most  other  large  manufacturing  towns.  The 
rapidity  with  which  its  population  has  increased,  is 
one  good  evidence  of  its  prosperity.  In  1801,  it 
was  only  6,393;  in  1821,  it  amounted  to  13,064; 
and  in  1831,  to  23,233. 

The  pari»h  of  Bradford  is  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  at  an  average  four  miles  in  breadth.  It  com- 
prises the  market-town  of  the  same  name,  the  cha- 
pelries  of  Hawarth,  Horton,  and  Thornton,  and  the 
townships  of  Allerton,  North  Bierley,  Bowling,- 
Clajfton,  Eccleshill,  Heaton,  Manningham,  Shipley, 
and  Wilsden.  Population  of  the  parish  in  1831, 
76,996. 

BREAD,  (a.)  Among  the  recent  triumphs  of 
x2 
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chenibtnr  is  tbat  of  makiiif  bread  from  aaw-dmit. 
Although  the  eontempUtion  of  &re  thus  mtnufac- 
tared  b  by  no  means  pleasant,  yet  in  the  case  of  a 
famne,  the  inanu&ctnre  might  prove  of  infinite 
service.  It  is  thus  explained.  Ail  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  based  on  the  element,  carbon — the 
matter  which  remains  of  a  piece  of  wood,  after  it 
has  been  burnt.  In  a  hundred  parts  of  sugar-candy , 
wheftt  starch,  arrow-root,  gum-arabic,  and  wood, 
carbon  b  respectively  in  the  proportion  of  42*85,  (or 
nearly  43),  43*56, 44*4,  42-23,  and  42*7.  Between 
starch  and  sawdust,  therefore,  there  b  only  the  dif- 
ference of  about  one  and  a  half  parts  in  a  hundred 
— a  mere  tride.  When  we  reflect  on  what  che- 
mbtry  has  already  done,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
little  pains  would  be  reqidred  to  discover  a  process 
for  completely  equalising  the  ingredients,  and  con- 
sequently reducing  the  dust  of  wood  to  the  char- 
acter of  dour.  Professor  Autenreith  has  already, 
by  maceration,  boiling,  and  subsequently  pounding, 
reduced  wood  to  a  powder,  from  which  a  palatable 
bread  has  been  formed ;  but  we  may  hope  that  a 
perfect  conversion  of  the  one  principle  into  the 
other  will  yet  be  effected.  Such  transformatioiis 
are  already  familiar  to  scientific  men,  and  are  just 
among  the  most  useful  of  the  gifts  of  science,  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  contributions  to  the  general 
well-being.  Take  the  manu&cture  of  paper  from 
useleu  rags,  or  of  sugar  from  the  same  commodity, 
or  of  porcelain  and  glass  from  stones  and  days,  and 
who  can  say  where  is  the  limit  to  our  power  of 
turning  to  use  and  productive  agency  the  osost  ap- 
parently worthless  and  sterile  parts  of  nature? 
••  Who,"  says  Sir  J.  Hertcfaell,  <•  would  have  con- 
ceived that  linen  rags  were  capable  of  producing 
more  than  their  own  weight  of  sugar  by  the  simple 
agency  of  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant 
adds? — ^that  dnr  bones  could  be  a  magaiine  of  nu- 
triment, capable  of  preservation  for  years,  and 
ready  to  yield  up  their  sustenance  in  the  form  best 
adapted  for  the  support  of  life — ^that  soaMlKSf  itself 
is  susceptible  of  conversion  into  a  subetance  bear- 
inff  no  remote  analogy  to  bread;  and  though  cer- 
tainly less  palatable  than  that  of  dour,  yet  no  way 
disagreeable,  and  both  wholesome  anid  digestible, 
as  well  as  highly  nutritive?" 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE;  a  county  in  South 
Wales,  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  thirty 
in  breadth.  The  general  scenery  of  the  oounty  b 
dbtinguished  by  great  sublimity  and  beauty.  The 
principal  mountain  b  the  Vena  or  Brecknock  Bea- 
con, which  b  reckoned  the  loftiest  in  South  Wales. 
The  most  important  of  its  rivers,  next  to  the  Wye, 
which  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  this  eoontv 
and  Radnor,  b  the  Uske,  rising  from  the  Black 
Mountain,  and  towing  through  a  fine  valley  to- 
wards the  town  of  Brecon.  One  of  the  larsest 
lakes  in  South  Wales  b  Brecknock-Bfere  or  Lian- 
safeddar,  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  town  of  Brecknock,  measuring  about  two  miles 
across  and  abounding  in  otters,  pike,  tench,  pereb, 
and  eels.  Copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  limestone 
in  abundance  are  tba  most  important  natural  pro- 
ducts of  thb  county.  The  vale  of  Usk  b  a  sandy 
loam;  the  northern  part  of  the  county  b  stiff  loam 
mixed  with  clay :  the  vale  of  Wye  b  a  brown  and 
graveUy  loam  of  good  qudity.  The  agricultural 
,  produce  consists  of  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  tur- 
nips, vetcb,  and  potatoes.  There  b  also  a  consi- 
derable exportation  of  wool,  timber,  butter,  cheese, 
and  cattle  of  various  kinds,  to  the  markeU  in  the 
ndghbooring  Ei^Ush  counties.    The  high 


are  diiedy  osed  as  sbecp  paatvm,  lai  ptkmt 
small  breed,  but  of  cxorileBt  qwlty.  Wm^ 
borders  of  MomnovtkdUre  mn  laffo  ira»«ilv 
woollen  cloths  and  worsted  stttfls  ara  ake  o^ 
&ctttred  to  a  certain  ezteoi.  TW  fradi  km  km 
considerably  facilitated  by  tke  ofcaiaf  af  a  ^ 
from  Bredmock  to  Uanelly,  tkva  mmiti$  s  tm- 
munication  with  the  sea.  It  b  aiffctM  aAv  • 
length,  and  nine  feet  deep,  aad  la  aavt^Ui  ir 
barges  of  twenty-five  toos  bardia  Pafatea  « 
1831,  47,763. 

BRECON,  BRECKNOCK,  crilc4  hf^WM 
Aber  Hmdt$^  b  the  pnMipal  ead  caaatj  taaa  4 


Brecknoduhire,  and  b  fiaelv  sitaafcrf  fliihe  »- 
fluence  of  the  rivers  HoMey  aad  Uskiu  A*ii 
from  London  by  MonoMMrtk  16B  afla.  h  lb 
reign  of  Willi«B  Rafoa,  Biiiaaii  4e  Ncana* 
built  a  castle  here— of  which  soac  titas  sm  ;■ 
visible — from  which  ttae  tka  towa  4bMb  ili«^^ 
Brecon  consists  chiefly  of  three 
which  contain  many  leipcctaMe 
houses,  and  the  eotintry  fai  the  vfcisilf  is 
esque  and  fisrtile.  Here  are  a 
gaol,  and  house  of  eorrectios, 
which  usually  contains  1500 
muskets  arranged  in  fhaeilal  fonas  aa  ia_4e  m 
of  London.  Popnlatioa  b  I8SI,  flOMl  1 
town,  it  win  be  remembered  by  all  Wms  tf 
dnuna,  was  the  birth-plaee  of  mx% 

BRIDGENORTH; 
in  the  county  of  Sdop,  aitaatcd  «  the 
vem,  twenty-two  miles  8.B.  froa 
139  N.W.  from  London.    It  »  iifidid  If 
river  into  two  portions  called  tW  Upfvaai  li 
towns.     The  Upper  towa  staoads  on  tW  wm 
bank  c/i  the  river,  on  tke  sides  aad  avaarit  tf  % 
rugged  hilU  or  rather  rock,  wUcfc  tiva  «» 
height  of  180  feet  above  tbe  Weal  af  At  4 
The  appearance  of  thb  divisioa  of  the  ta«B  a 
markaUy  pictureaqne.     At  tW 
of  the  rock  are  the  reoMiaa  of  tW  a 
consisting  of  little  BK»re  tkaa  a  s 
Other  conspicuous  objects  are  tfce  f 
of  water,  the  old  gothk  ckarcb  of  8c 
the  more  modem  degaat  sCiaUaie  ' 
llary  Blagdaleoe.     Even  tW  steep 
rock  next  the  river  b  covered  witk 
foundations  of  the  one  row  Mag  1 
chimnevs  of  the  other.     These  are 
a  winding  carriMe  road,  or  aaorv  dhasilf  l 
of  steps  cot  in  the  ro^  aad  readcvs4  safc 
railings.     The  upper  part  of  the  leva  la 
with  water  raised  froai  the  Severa,  aai  I 
machinery  into  the  great  i 
from  which  it  b  eooda 
houses.    On  a  part  of  the  1 
tie,  a  theatre  was  erected  ia  ISM.    TW 
brary  b  a  handsome  bri^  b^dlaSt  Mi 
upwards  of  4000  volaaws.      The  laa 
which  lies  on  the  opposite  side  ^  thr 
not  so  extensive,  coataiaiaf  only  twm 
streets,  in  which  are  eeveral  i 
colarly  one  called  Carchall,  ac 
pert  in  I64S.    Upwards  of 
popolatioo  are  returned  as  aa^ioyai 
manu^Mtures,  the  latter  \ma%  tfta 
doth,  sto^ngs,  and  iron  toob.    Of  I 
the  iron-trade  has  dedtaed ;  a  Isife 
fiMitory  has  been  eitabKshed  hcta.    1 
rives  its  chief  importaaee,  however,  ft 
tion  on  the  Severn,  aad  it  b  a  thrffhig  i 
Vesseb  are  boiH  here,  aad  a  liife  ^ 
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MMrt«4  for  inliod  oonfomption,  while  grain  and 
«dt  ire  aported  largely.  Population  in  1831, 
Mi, 

BRQIKLEY,  Johii,   D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ckmie,  Pmtdent  of  the  Royal  Irish    Academy, 
F.B.S^&c.lkc.;  a  distinguished  mathematician, 
w»  a  Mtife  of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.    He  re- 
eavc4  tk  early  part  of  hia  education  at  the  gram- 
Bir-iekool  in  tbat  town,  and   from  thence  he 
resMfed  to  Mr  Tilney's  at  Harleston.    He  gradu- 
ateiitCbiuiCcAlege,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1788,  as 
Kflior  vnaigler,  uid   Senior  Smith's    prizeman, 
lad  afbrwirds  was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  so- 
9ttj.  He  proceeded  M.  A.  1791,  B.   and  D.D. 
iSA  Ik  Law,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  brother  of  the 
hU  Lord  EUenborough,  introduced  Mr  Brinkley 
to  tU  notice  of  the  board  of  Trinity  College, 
DsUis;  sod  io  1792  he  was  appointed  Andrew's 
fnfcaor  of  sstrooomy.    He  devoted  himself  ear- 
mtAj  to  tbe  duties  of  his  office,  and  published  for 
tkMteoithe  sCodenU  an  Elementary  Treatise  on 
iAosony,  which  is  generally  considered  the  best 
Vtrodoctioo  to  that  science  in  our  language.     Dr 
Mkkj'g  ducorery  of  the  par^Uax  of  the  fixed 
itofi,  in  1814,  which  was  for  a  time  controverted 
t^MrFoad,  was  the  first  circumstance  that  gave 
M  t  AiTDpeaa  reputation ;  which  was  afterwards 
vcU  npported  by  his  valuable  communication  to 
^  fawrtions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     As 
ffnimot,  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  zeal 
mofckiagottt  and  encouraging  rising  merit;  he 
v^sBfgf  the  first  to  appreciate  the  abilities  of 
m  isrmwf ,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  he  la- 
med Hilously  to  extend  his  fame.    When  George 
2V.  raited  Ireknd,  he  was  so  pleased  with  his  re» 
M«  IB  Trinity  College,  that  he  resolved  to  be- 
jlsv  the  next  vacant  bishopric  on  one  of  its  mem- 
kis.   Mr  Goulbum  (who  was  at  the  time  looking 
p^tfct  representation  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
IB^)  procured,  it  is  said,  the  appointment  for 
^Mor  Brinkley,  who  appeared  to  the  Dublin 
unniij,  though  reaUy  a  graduate  of  Cambridge. 
I  «■  eooiecrated   bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1826; 
i  shortly  after  resigned  his  professorship.     Dr 
■tiey,  as  bishop,   promoted  many  exemplary 
Mn^  whose  labours  had  been  overlooked  by  his 
^^ncmon,  and   he  separated  several  parishes 
Mfthhisec,  to  give  the  inhabitants  the  benefit  of 
rector.     From  the  time  of  his  elevation, 
gradually  declined,  and  he  was  forced 
scientific  pursuits  altogether.     He  how- 
behind  him  aome  valuable  mathematical 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  will 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Wil- 
oa.     Hia  Lordship,  though  in  a  very 
of  health,  had  undertaken  a  long 
journey  to  be  present  at  a  con- 
Irish  Inahops.    He  died  at  the  house 
hrothcr  in  Dublin,  Sept.   14,   1833,  aged 
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i  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
iT  OF   SCIENCE;  a  society  esta- 
I  these  few  years  for  the  purpose  of 
the  personal  intercourse  of   men  of 
I  coantriea,  the  most  prominent  feature 
i  h^  that  a  meeting  is  held  annually  in 
r  of  the  empire,  where  all  the  members 
lio  eoogregate,  and  where  a  week  is 
^lectoreBy  experiments,  discussions,/etet, 

btteetii^  of  the  association  was  held  at 

;  ik'BSl,  wlim  860  men  of  acieaoe  attended. 


and  were  enrolled  as  members.  At  Oxford  in  1832, 
and  at  Cambridge  in  1833,  the  attendance  became 
progressively  more  numerous,  and,  in  1834,  when 
Edinburgh  was  the  place  of  meeting,  the  list  of 
attending  members  amounted  to  2200,  including  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  foreigners  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  meetings  held  at  Dublin 
and  Bristol  in  the  two  following  years  were  distin- 
guished by  further  accessions  of  scientific  men; 
and  at  the  meeting  at  Liverpool  in  1837»  the  num- 
ber of  ^embers  present  exceeded  3000 — the  roll 
comprising  almost  every  name  of  any  scientific 
note  in  Britain,  exclusive  of  many  foreign  visitors 
of  distinction.  In  1838,  the  association  met  at 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

The  association  is  conducted  as  follows: — A 
president,  three  vice-presidents,  a  general  and  seve- 
ral special  secretaries,  and  two  treasurers,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  council,  preside  over  and  regulate  the 
general  business  of  the  society ;  or  rather  it  is  their 
duty  to  recommend  such  measures  as  may  seem 
good  to  them,  for  adoption  by  a  general  committee, 
which  is  desired  to  be  the  supreme  governing 
body  of  the  institution,  and  is  composed  of  all 
such  members  of  the  association  as  have  contri- 
buted papers  to  the  transactions  of  some  learned 
society.  For  greater  facility  in  hearing  communi- 
cations, and  in  directing  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
objects,  seven  divisions,  or  sections,  as  they  are 
termed,  have  been  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
scientific  business  of  the  association ;  the  first  sec- 
tion, or  section  A,  taking  cognizance  of  Mathema- 
tical and  physical  science ;  section  B,  Chemistry 
and  Biineralogy;  section  C,  Geology  and  Geogra- 
phy ;  section  D,  Zoology  And  Botany;  section  E, 
Anatomy  and  Medicine ;  section  F,  Statistics ;  and 
section  O,  Mechanical  science. 

Each  of  these  sections,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  successive  sittings  of  the  Association  (which 
last  for  a  week  eadb  year)»  is  placed  under  the 
presidency  of  some  individu^  distinguished  in  the 
particular  walk  of  science  giving  name  to  the  divi- 
sion, and  who  is  assisted  by  a  sectional  committee 
and  secretaries.  During  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, every  section  sits  separately,  listens  to 
communications,  and  discusses  questions  brought 
before  it  under  the  direction  of  its  committee. 
Subsequently,  at  a  final  general  meeting,  the  vari- 
ous sectional  presidents  report  and  comment  upon 
all  that  has  been  done  in  the  department  under 
their  charge.  Each  section,  also,  may  direct  in- 
quiries to  be  made  into  any  point  of  particular  in- 
terest within  the  range  of  its  subjects,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  general  committer,  grants  of 
money  are  frequently  set  apart,  where  necessary, 
for  the  conduct  of  these  inquiries,  which  are  com- 
monly entrusted  to  such  members  as  have  shown 
the  greatest  qualifications  for  the  task.  The  re- 
sults of  these  investigations  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, among  the  most  valuable  communications 
laid  before  the  sections  of  each'  succeeding  year. 
At  the  same  time,  voluntary  commonications  form 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  matters  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
association. 

Besides  the  regular  sectional  sittings  of  the  as- 
sociation at  their  meetings,  there  are  various  occa- 
sional sub-sections  and  lesser  committees  appointed 
for  examination  into  any  particular  subjects,  which 
the  larger  divisions  may  think  worthy  of  it.  There 
are  also  evening  sittings  of  a  more  mixed  and  ir- 
regular character  thui  those  which  take  place 
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through  the  da/.  Most  frequentl/,  theie  erening 
■stembliet  are  devoted  either  to  the  discuMioii  of 
questions  before  the  whole  assodatioii,  or  to  the 
hearing  of  single  lectures  of  an  interestiiijpf  order, 
and  sometimes,  also,  to  the  exhibition  of  experi- 
ments. These  evening  meetings  are  generally  at- 
tended by  great  numbm  of  ladies.  Fetet,  dejeu- 
ners, and  baiiquetings,  fill  up  very  agreeably  the 
remaining  leisure  time  of  the  members  and  visitors. 

Perhaps  the  most  beneficial  result  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  the  production  of  certain  valuable  reports 
on  the  progress  of  science,  which  distinguished 
members  of  the  association  have  been  induced  to 
draw  up  annually,  at  the  request  of  their  col- 
leagues, or  of  the  section-committees.  These  re- 
ports bring  before  the  association  and  the  world  the 
latest  advances  and  discoveries  in  interesting 
branches  of  science.  Besides  thus  appropriating 
subjects  to  individual  members,  the  sections,  at 
the  end  of  each  annual  meeting,  issue  general  re- 
commendations or  instructions  to  the  members  at 
large,  to  investigate  certain  points  of  interest  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  meeting. 

BROOKES,  Joshua,  F.  R.  8.  F.  L.  S.  F.  Z.  8. 
an  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy,  was  born  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1761.  He  was  one  of  a  nu- 
merous family ;  and,  after  having  obtained  an  excel- 
lent classical  education,  commenced  his  professional 
studies  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  under  the  cure  of 
Mr  Magnus  Falconer,  and  subsequently  attended  the 
lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  by  Dr  Marshall, 
Mr  Uewson,  Mr  Sheldon,  and  Dr  William  Hunter. 
After  attending  the  practice  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
principal  hospitals  and  public  iiutitutions  in  Lon- 
don, be  received  his  diploma  as  a  surgeon.  As  it 
was  his  intention  to  become  a  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  metropolis,  he  went  over  to  Paris  in  order 
to  improve  himself  in  the  study  of  practical  ana- 
tomy,  as  well  as  the  most  important  operations  in 
surgery ;  for  this  purpo|e,  be  was  a  constant  atten- 
dant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  other  Parisian 
hospitals,  then  under  the  superintendence  ol  the 
rooet  eminent  surgeons  who  existed  prior  to  the 
first  French  revolution.  His  passion  for  anatomi- 
cal pursuits  was  developed  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  professional  career:  having  vritnessed  the 
anatomical  museums  of  Dr  Hunter,  and  those  on 
the  continent,  be  was  anxious  to  form  one  of  a 
similar  nature ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  the  scien- 
tific public  to  what  perfection  he  brought  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition. 

He  commenced  his  career  as  a  professor  of  ana- 
tomy, pathology,  and  surgery,  when  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  ue ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  house  wnich  contained  bis  museum,  theatre, 
&c,  had  been  previously  tenanted  by  the  Hon.  Mr 
Cavendish,  the  philosopher;  and  it  was  in  Blen- 
heim Street,  Great  Matlborougfa  Street,  that  this 
gentleman  made  his  important  discovery  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  In  consequence  of  his  having  reduced 
the  fee  for  a  perpetual  admittance  to  his  anatomical 
instructions,  ftom  twenty  guineas  (the  usual  sum 
eharged  by  bis  eootemporary  professors)  to  ten,  he 
was  lookini  upon  as  an  innovator  on  the  established 
rule ;  which  caused  his  school  to  be  viewed  with 
a  jealous  feeling;  and  this  was  increased,  on  his 
determining  to  deliver  a  summer  eourseot  lectures, 
justly  conceiving,  that  the  science  of  anatomy 
could  be  as  well  taught  in  the  summer  as  during 
the  winter  season.  From  the  hour  of  the  lecture 
being  seven  in  the  morning,  his  class  was  in  gen- 
eral compoaed,  at  thb  period,  of  apprenticea  and 


medical  asiistants,  who  were,  br  tWir  mwmaitimai 
prevented  from  attending  the  three-o*clocfc  er  rf. 
temooD  course.  Hence  Mr  Brookes  ma;  jody  b 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  rhray  eehasii  rf 
anatomv  and  medicine,  which  are  bow  so  pfwiinf 
in  London  and  the  principal  provincia]  vowm.  At 
a  lecturer,  he  was  extremely  Buaute  m  km  dncrf- 
tion  of  the  rarious  organs  onder  ricMoaainf— . 
and   was  considered   by  some   stodrwu  as  ntair 


tedious  in  consequence.  Hu  mitmt 
general  proverb  throughout  the  mcdml  i 
and  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  that  he 
a  student  rejected  by  the  court  of  ex 
royal  college  of  surgeons,  Cor  lack  of  i 
formation.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has.  oa  man  xkm 
one  occasion,  complimented  Mr  Brookra,  kf  ttaeav 
that  his  pupils  were  by  &r  the  heat  wmummttu  w 
any  school  in  I^mdon.  And  Mr  Bfaakit.  *>• 
frequently  examined  his  pupils  pnor  to  thcw  o- 
lege  examination,  used  to  observe,  **  that,  H  a  psfC 
passed  his  last  examination,  he  eoaU  alMrf  tkt 
test  before  any  court  of  examiners  m  ihm  kn^^mk* 
In  general,  a  course  of  anatomical  iaariMiTiaa  •» 
copies  the  lecturer  seldom  more  than  tkr«a  maatte. 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  to  wrhsci  Jfr 
Brookes  followed  his  descripfiona  d  rwry  pat  d 
the  human  frame,  tbey  generally  ies«i>eJ  l«tv^ 
five  and  six  months  for  their  delivery.  Fram  tta 
cause,  his  summer  ooune  (as  already  seated )«  wtem 
generally  began  about  the  first  week  t»  ima,u 
seven  in  the  morning,  was  seldom  comAmSmi  maM 
the  month  of  December,  and  w«  haw  k.— as  • 
extend  to  Januarv;  while  Ua  wiattt  aftevaam 
course  commenced  about  tka  first  «f  OctaAi^ 
which  in  London  forms  the  cow  mi  nut  at  ^  ^ 
oiiaiis  wtgdietu:  so  that  the  pcoAasor  «aa  m  ^ 
constant  habit  of  delivering  two  W«f  aa  4t^  fev 
six  months  in  the  year.  Li  addition  ta 
forenoon  labours  in  the  disseetitig-i 
about  three  boora  of  hb  time ;  donag  i 
he  demonstrated  to  ea^  pop^l  tko  parta  k»  ftrf 
dissected ;  and  this  alone,  particularly  ia  the  m^ 
ter  season,  was  any  thing  hot  a  smeeie ;  ■  ftift 
it  was  a  far  more  laborious  task  than  tka  aama  ifr 
livery  of  a  lecture.  Besides  wksck,  ka 
and  prepared  the  aabjects  for  disa 
preservation  and  preparataoa  d  tka 
his  museum  likewiaa  occupied  a  great 
time,  as  he  was  almost  daily  addiay  la  its 
contents.  His  museum  amy  ka  jasUy  laaftas  ■ 
second  only  to  that  of  the  late  Joka  liaaftai  <^ai 
in  the  royal  college  of  sargeona,  bi  Laadaa^)  te  ti 
number  of  specimens ;  hot  the  ostealognl  i 
tions  far  outnumbered  thoae  ia  the  Ba 
lection.  In  heU  it  was  tka  admitatwa  «f 
beheld  it :  it  was  alwa^  open  to  i 
and,  on  certain  days  in  the  year  (gaacrafiy  «■•  1 
turday  b  a  month),  to  the  pokbc  at 
private  gentlemen  were  freqacatly  gei 
sion  on  other  occasioiia.  Tet,  ta  tka 
the  British  nation,  thb  admirakla  i 
industry  waa,  in  his  dediaing  yaara,  i 
dispersed  by  the  harnmar  «  tka  ai 
that  collection,  which 
hour  and  anxiety, 
sold  for  a  mere  trifie. 

In  1826,  in  consequcnc*  of  ill  kcnltK  1 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  kb 
of  anatomy.     As  a  teacher,  k»  | 
ness,  and  teal  for  the  welfare  of  ka  yafsl 
him  universally  beloved  ky  tkcm;  aail 
nosa  never  bilid  to  diattagaiak  ikaae  sc« 


harnmar  «  tka  mmtummmm-%  tfA 

hieh  had  ooat  kim  ••  vwAK 

and  upwards  af  £30JK^  vBI 
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were  tin  moit  Mihiloiit,  at  tbey  were  conittntly 

rewvded  hy  tokens  of  his  regard  tnd  esteem.     In 

mU  bu  portrmit,  painted  1^  Mr  Phillips,  R.  A., 

vii  pitseiited  by  bis  dass,  as  also»  on  a  subsequent 

ocowioe,  t  piece  of  plate,  as  proo^  of  their  affec- 

tioiL    Is  1823,  be  addressed  a  memoir  to  Sir  Ast- 

ley  Cooper,  as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  to  the 

GoTcraoeot  to  permit  the  importation  of  dead 

hodkt  ht dissection  from  the  continent:  tbb  docu- 

nest  he  prodoced  before  the  select  committee  of 

tW  Booie  of  Commons,  on  beinr  examined  rela- 

tire  (0  the  introduction  of  a  bill  legalizing  dissec- 

tioa.    It  will  be  found  published  in  the  report  of 

t^  eoBoittee  for  1828.     During  the  scarcity  of 

dmi  bodies,  he  has  been  frequently  known  to  gire, 

in  the  whiter  season,  azteen  guineas  for  a  single 

ntject,  charging  his  pupils  but  eight,  and  present- 

iag  tbua  with  Ins  trouble  and  expense  of  prepara- 

tioo  ssd  bjection.     With  the  exception  of  Pro- 

(aw  Blomenbach,  of  Ootfcingen,  we  are  unac- 

qtnmted  with  the  name  of  any  teacher  who,  for 

tbe  long  spsce  of  forty  years,  solely  devoted  his 

•ttciuioB  to  anatomical  instruction.     In  the  sum- 

oer  lesios,  he  was  engaged  from  five  in  the  mom. 

isg  oatil  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  during  which 

live  kit  disMctiiig  rooms  were  open,  and  himself 

tmj  of  seceta,  whenever  his  pupils  required  his 

pmeoce. 

Tbe  last  appearance  of  Mr  Brookes  as  a  lec- 
tant  wuin  1827,  when  he  delivered  a  very  interest- 
iog  eoarse  of  lectures  at  the  rooms  of  the  Zoolo- 
ptd  Society,  in  Bmton  Street,  Bond  Street,  on 
the  astomy  of  a  magnificent  ostrich,  which  had 
tht  propertv  of  George  IV.,  who,  on  its 
^  presented  it  to  the  society.  His  dis- 
were  attended  by  a  crowded  and  fashion- 
oWe  aaditory,  and  were  illustrated,  not  only  by 
tbe  diMected  portions  of  the  bird,  but  by  beauti- 
U  pwpafod  specimens  from    bis  then  existing 

Ob  the  25th  of  Jane,  1831,  Mr  Brookes  took  an 
dfcctioaate  farewell  of  hia  former  students  and 
ttaili,  at  a  public  dinner  to  which  they  had  in- 
vW  him.  On  this  occasion,  he  boasted,  with  a 
^naatag  pride,  the  rank  which  many  of  his  for- 
p*  pifib  now  held  in  society,  not  only  in  their 
fiMmmal  vocations,  but  for  their  great  success 
acilcivating  tbe  diflferent  branches  of  the  collate- 
<i  sbcaces.  He  suddenly  expired,  on  the  10th 
%  «f  January,  1833,  at  his  residence  in  Great 
^rtlmd  Street,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

IftOUGHAM;  a  parish  in  the  county  of  West- 
Wla4  iHth  a  population  of  171.  There  was 
■■•riy  a  village  of  the  same  name,  but  it  is  ex- 
Im,  Tbe  naaae  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tbe 
;  Bur^-kam  signifying  eaMtU-town,  this 
I  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Brov^ 

Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cas- 

Ik    b  fha  vicinity,  on  a  wooded  eminence  on  the 
^  lUc  of  the  Lowther,  stands  Brougham-hall, 
IVMM  «r  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 
:  BblOOHTON.   Thomas  Dobb,  of  the  hon- 
■illEast  lodiA  Company's  serrice,  M.R.A.S., 

Kl  ana  of  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Brougbton  of 
mi  was  edaeated  at  Eton.  From  thence 
•yt— t  to  tbe  Bengal  army  of  India,  having 
taka  At  profeaason  of  arms.  He  followed 
I  Vift  ttdeor.  and  whilst  yet  a  subaltern  be 
M  nkly  engaged  in  the  memorable  siege  of 
pfcpptt^  wbieh,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1799,  over- 
Wlir^dj nasty  ot  Tippoo  Saib,  and  conquered 
k  capine.    He  was  afterwards  appointed  com- 


mandant of  the  Cadet  corps,  a  sort  of  college 
formed  to  receive  the  cadets,  and  teach  and  diiMup- 
line  them  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  an 
office  obviously  requiring  sound  judgment  and  dis- 
creet management.     But  in  December  1602  he  re- 
ceived an  important  staff  appointment,  that  of 
military  resident  writh  the  Mahrattas.      Here,  too, 
he  displayed  that  firmness  and  discretion  so  essen- 
tial to  a  military  man  when  placed  in  circumstances 
at  once  delicate  and  diflBcult.     At  a  later  period  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  at  Java ;  this,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  hold  long,  as  the  island  was  given 
to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty.     In  the  command  of 
posts  and  battalions  he  was  more  than  once  honoured 
with  public  thanks  from  the  governor,  and  with 
affectionate  and  gratifying  addresses  from  the  oflB- 
cers  under  his  command.     Colonel  Brougbton  Mras 
fortunately  in  such  a  position  in  the  service  as  to 
reap  great  advantages  from  an  important  reform 
made  in  the  company's  army  some  years  back.    Be- 
fore this  great  change  a  colonel  seldom  got  a  regi- 
ment until  he  was  an  old  man.     Now  every  regi- 
ment was  dirided,  and  each  battalion  was  made 
into  a  separate  regiment.     Thus,  though  the  emo- 
luments   were   greatly  reduced,  yet    they  were 
reached  perhaps  ten  years  sooner.     Thus  he  be- 
came the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  with  its  emolu- 
ments, at  an  early  period  of  life.    After  this  step 
he  returned  to  England ;  but  here,  though  quite  at 
ease,  an  active  mind,  a  warm  and  ardent  tempera- 
ment, could  not  remain  long  unemployed.    He  was 
honoured  with  the  distinguished  post  of  honorary 
secretary  to  the  royal  Asiatic  society,  and  he  was 
selected,  not  electedy^a  member  of  tb^  Athensum 
hy  a  power  specially  vested  in  the  committee ,  and 
the  Mendicity  society,  one  of  the  most  useful  in 
London.     The  schools,   &c.  of  Marylebone,  can 
well  attest    the  activity  of  his  mind    and  the 
warmth  of  his  heart.     After  his  return  to  Europe 
he  visited  almost  every  part  af  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  every  part  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
worth  attention.     Colonel  Brougbton's  first  essay 
as  a  literary  man  was  a  free  translation  of  a  French 
novel,  written  by  a  warm  admirer  of  Rousseau, 
called  **  Edward  and  Laura,"  in  two  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  1809.     He  afterwards  published  a  very 
valuable  work  upon  the  Mahrattas,  written  during 
his  residence  with  that  extraordinary  people,  in 
which  he  has  thrown  much  light  on  their  personal 
and  curious  history.    He  made  himself  master  of 
the  Persian  language,  and  published  a  translation  of 
some  interesting  and  often  beautiful  Persian  poetry, 
and  also  some  specimens  of  Hindoo  poetry ;  both 
these  latter  works  were  published  by  Mr  Murray. 
During  tbe  latter  years  of  his  residence  in  India, 
the  climate,  which  bad  not  touched  him  before,  af- 
fected him,  and  his  health  suffered.     Whilst  on  a 
visit  in  Surrey,  in  the  month  of  October,  1835, 
whither  he  went  in  good  health,  he  vras  attacked 
with  a  fatal  illness  which  carried  him  to  tbe  grave, 
after  only  a  few  days'  illness,  and  at  fifty-seven 
years  of  age.     Colonel  Brongbtoo  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  Cbamier,  who  was  associated    ' 
with  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  the  government  of 
Bladras,  and  whose  son  is  now  chief  secretary  to 
the  same  presidency.     He  left  no  issue. 

BROWN,  Robert,  well  known  by  his  excellent 
agricultural  writings,  was  horn  in  tbe  village  of 
East  Linton,  Haddingtonshire,  where  he  entered 
into  business :  but  bis  natural  genius  soon  led  him 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  which  he  followed  with 
singttkr  success.    He  commenced  his  agricultural 
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BORDER— BURVETT. 


■t  Wettfortiiiie»  And  looa  allerwardt  i«- 
moved  to  Markle.  BIr  Brown  wm  a  oootemporary 
and  iBtimate  acqiMUDUDoe  of  the  Ute  George  Rcn- 
ni^  Eiq.,  of  PhantaMic,  and  to  the  memory  of 
them  both  agriettlture  owes  a  tribute  of  gratitude. 
Mr  Renaie  chiellj  confined  hit  attention  to  the 
practice  of  agriculture ;  and  hit  fine  etUte  furnished 
evidence  of  the  ikiU  with  which  hit  plans  were 
devised,  and  of  the  accuracy  with  which  they  were 
executed.  While  BIr  Brown  followed  close  on  Mr 
Rennie  in  tbe  field,  the  energies  of  hb  mind  were, 
however,  more  particuUrly  directed  to  the  literary 
department  of  agriculture.  Uis  **  Treatise  on 
Rural  AflUrs,'*  and  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
**  Farmer's  Magasine  **  (of  which  he  was  conductor 
during  fifteen  years),  evinced  the  soundness  of  his 
practical  knowledge,  and  the  energy  of  his  intel- 
lectual faculties.  His  best  articles  are  translated 
into  the  French  and  German  languages;  and 
**  Robert  Brown  of  Markle  '*  is  quoted  by  conti- 
nenud  writers,  as  an  authority  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects. He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  public 
wel£ire,  especially  when  rural  economy  was  con- 
cerned; and  by  his  deatli  the  tenantry  of  Scotland 
lost  a  no  less  sincere  friend  than  an  able  and  lealous 
advocate.  He  died  at  Drylawhill,  East  LothiaB.on 
the  14th  Feb.  1881,  aged  seventy-four. 

BURDER,  GfioaoK,  editor  for  man^  vcars 
of  the  **  Evangelical  Magaiine,"  was  Jborn  in  1752, 
and  died  May  29,  1832,  at  the  house  of  his  sonDr 
Burder,  in  Brunswick  square,  London.  BIrBurder 
was  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  minister  of  West 
Orchard  Chapel,  Coventry;  and  for  twenty-nine 
▼ears,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  he 
had  officiated  at  Fetter-lane  Chapel,  London.  He 
was  the  author  or  editor  of  the  following  publica- 
tions: Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  notes, 
1786.  Evangelical  Truth  Defended,  1788.  Col- 
lin's Weaver's  Pocket  Book,  or  Weaving  Spirit- 
ualised, 1794.  Abridgement  of  Owen's  Treatise 
on  Justification  bv  Faith,  1797.  The  Welsh 
Indians;  or,  a  Collection  of  Papers  respecting  a 
People  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  Wales  to 
Amenca,  in  the  year  1170,  with  Prince  Bladoc,  and 
who  are  said  now  to  inhabit  a  beautiful  countnr  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississipi,  1797.  The  life  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Bfachin,  formerlv  minister  of 
the  parish  church  of  Astbury,  Chesshire ;  with  a 
recommendatory  Pre&oe,  by  Sir  Charles  Wobeley, 
1799.  Village  Sermons,  in  six  volumes,  1799— 
1812;  a  work  which  has  been  higfalv  popular  among 
his  friitemity.  Bunyan's  Holy  War  with  notea, 
1803.  Howel's  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  en. 
larged  and  improved,  1806.  Mather's  Essays  to  do 
Gtrad,  revised  and  improved,  1807.  Missionary 
Anecdotes,  1811.  Henry's  Family  Bible,  with  im- 
provements, in  ooigunction  with  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  4ta 

He  was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  London 
Missionary  society,  which  office  he  discharged  gra- 
tuitously, and  was  extensively  known  as  a  man  of 
unostentatious  piety,  enlightened  benevolence,  and 
considerable  intellectual  endowments. 

BURNETT,  GiLBUT  Thomas,  F.L.8.  professor 
of  botany  to  Idng's  eoUcge,  London,  to  the  boo. 
company  of  apothecaries,  anid  to  the  medico-botani- 
cal society;  wasbom  April  16, 1800.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Bfr  Gilbert  Burnett,  surgeon  of 
Great  Marylebone  Street;  and  the  grandson  of 
Gilbert  Burnett,  Esq.,  of  Ijalehsm,  in  Bliddlesex; 
whose  fiuher  was  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Burnett,  or 
Burnet,  rector  of  CofgeshiU,  in  Essex,  and 


of  St  James's  OerkeawtB,  in 
remaina  of  their  eoasmon  BMaatec,  tke 
bishop  Burnett.    The  carlv  days  of 
nett  were  passed  at  LsUham,  uniir 
training  of  his  grandmother,  n  la^  mi 
mental  energy.    It  was  in  this  «ti 
green  banks  of  the  Thames,  that  he 


to  Mr 


md  which  he 
sdenee,  so  much  to  bis  own 
tage  of  society. 

He  was  afterwards  articled 
eminent  surgeon  and  apothecnrv, 
and  friendship  he  acquired  by  hsa 
tion  to  hb  profession,  and  Us  a 
duct     At  the  expir^ioo  of  hfe 
his  late  fisher's  practict,  with  the  hdt 
of  the  patiento;  which  pcactke  he  wnnM  p 
have  much  extmided,  hod  not  n 
favourite  science  directed  hie 
a  teacher  of  botany ;  ssBUudiii 
ation  was  by  a  pobUc  call  for 
accordincly  commenced  hie 
course  of  lectaresoB  nwAeal  and 
in  the  anatomical  school  of  the 
Hunter,  at  the  theatre  of  medicine,  in  ft  i  al 


■fc-Mr 


mill  Street;— in  which  eonrae  he  kieif  < 

science  :—fir«t,  as  regarded  the 

ganiiatioo,  with  the  compmntiee  saniumj  nmdfir* 

siology  of  vegetables ;  secondly,  with  mpnsrf  m^bt 

arrangement  of  plants,  and  eancciafly  tm  «kn  As^ 

fications  of  Linnmus  sind  Jnemen  s  aind  iaalle^^A 

respect  to  the  properties  and  prodndMsm  m  «^^ 

tables,  both  medidaal  and  oceaosaicaL     iM*  Ma 

wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  kb 

young  professor  was  kd  ^  the 

osophic  studies ;  for,  to  ' 

fiaigable  research,  noth 

untried  that  might  throw  light 

his  fiivottrite  pursott,  and  that  t 

of  his  life  had  some  reference  ■ 

lectures  of  Mr  Burnett  at  the  Hi 

procured  him  the 

sor  of  botany  to  the 

which  he  was  elected,  tmmtk  to  the 

vantage  of  that  exesUent  {nstii 

coauMnced  the  inetrncting  of 

by  herbarixing   excorsioos   di 

months ;  combining  the  nmat  agrea 

ing  with  the  moat  Lnprovii^  moAs 

by  an  immediate  application  to  the 

nature— coupled  with  that  smishls 

hb  pupib  which  at  oaee  eea 

aUention.    In  the  midst  of  these 

potions,  including  hb  metlee  as  a 

and  a  regular  course  of  liiitnimi  at 


lectntbv  nt  thn  9^m^  dl 
Mpitnl.Uaia  hmmm^^ 


physic  at  St  George's  hospitid,  I 

portuaity,  by  a  ;'   "   * 

to  write  on  hb  | 

contributed  papers  to  various  twbwa  and  \ 

cal  publicatione;  and  sevend  of  ( 

much  interest  to  the  botaabt,  aro  to  Wl 

the  journabof  the  royal  iasrif  ntian,  at  t 

of  which  he  rrgulariy  deliverod  I 

during  several  i 

from  the  stores  of  hb  various 

jecta  of  patriotic  and  popnlari 

withhb  sdenee,  at  the 

that  insttttttioo. 

These  various  siertbns  In 
■ow  eetabKihod  fisr  Mr  J 
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wmUmd  aa  aeeomplMied  botanitt  and  lecturer, 
M^Mtheopernqf  of  king's  college,  London,  be- 
antacudidttc  for  the  chair  of  botanical  professor 
ts  tbtt  Btw  aaifersity,  to  which  he  was  duly 
deeUit  md  ht  eooiinenced  the  duties  of  hb  new 
•fiee  hf  Ike  dtliverjr  of  its  opening  lecture,  with 

SI  tm,  in  the  academic  jear  of  that  foandation, 
14.  Professor  Burnett  had  now  attained  the 
\a^  d  Us  laodaMe  ambition, — ^the  point  from 
vMkeosld  render  botany  most  useful  to  so- 
eidy,  til  own  sdrancement  in  the  science,  and  his 
printe  SBohmient.     Accordingly,  his  reputation 
Mtlaetver  on  the  science  brought  with  his  new 
ipltistsnat  a  nuooerous  class  of  pupils,  of  whom 
liSMlf  ke  (mly  ssid  to  hate  had  not  only  the  ad- 
■misB  snd  respect  due  to  an  eminent  teacher, 
bsl  tks  feauiBe  attachment  due  to  his  amiable 
■MHTi.    Doriog  the  recesses  from  hb  college 
Mn^  uA  partly  in  the  midst  of  them,  professor 
Banett  fond  time  for  an  extendi  social  inter- 
eeane,  s  Kicct  bat  not  eztensi?e  medical  practice, 
tiM  e^king  of  the  ••  London  lledical  and  Surgical 
Josad,"  snd  other  literary  labours.     It  was  during 
tUi  MMoo  that  he  edited  a  new  and  beautiful  edition 
«f  Dr  Stephenson  and  ChurchOrs  medical  botany, 
ia  S  wol^  8f  0  i  and  composed  his  two  large  volOmes 
d  (Mums  of  Bolmnf,    Not  long  before  his  death, 
aad  b  a  lUte  of  health  rapidly  declining,  professor 
Banstt  kceame  a  candidate,  with  other  eminent 
Wtasista,  for  the  racant  situation  of  professor  of 
kMiv  to  the  honourable  company  of  sipothecaries, 
aai  tooostrator  of  botany  at  Chelsea  botanic 
iMiai  which  appointments  he  obtained,  with  the 
(faabttus  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
Qi^i  sad  he  deliTered  hb  first  course  of  thirty 
Itc^aei  St  their  botanic  garden  during  the  aummer 
«f  I8U.    flb  death  took  place  on  the  27th  July, 
IflU, 

^  hefeaaor  Burnet  waa  of  a  delicate  and  alender 
'Maatbo;  rather  small  in  person.  His  counte- 
Ml  was  handsome  and  intellectual,  and  his  eyes 
^rk,  ifMrkliag,  and  expressive.  He  waa  alto- 
VBkar  fivaeioua  and  intelligent,  and  infuaed  (hoa ; 
jjMJtba  into  hb  lectures  and  literary  composi- 

BOlinET,  William,  LL.D.  an  eminent  teach- 
gidbd  ?^,  ao,  1832,  at  the  royal  academy.  Cold 
■■hoar,  Gosport,  in  hb  se? entieth  year.  In  early 
BkPf  Barney  established  the  royal  academy  at 
fepprt,  which  has  flouriahed  more  than  forty  yeara, 
vA  Many  of  our  moat  dbtinguiahed  natal  aiid  mili- 
l^yijnt  have  been  educated  under  thb  accom- 
pttaladioiar  and  worthy  man,  whoae  urbanity  and 
inaaa  aecored  the  eateem  and  regard  uf  hia 
I  popila.     Dr  Burney  waa  the  author  of  an 


a  Marine  Dictionary,  an< 
and  waa  accustomed  to 


and  other  valuable 


-^^-  Bt  Meteorological  Ohaervationa. 
•IBIMS.  G%  INJURIES  BT  FIRE,  are  now 
jnpMraUy  treated  by  the  application  of  eottoi^ 
j^>^  lib  aaid  that  cotton  waa  firat  uaed  aa  a 
WW6r  baroa  id  America,  and  that  the  diacovery 
flnnaathra  propertiea  waa  owing  to  accident. 
ipippd  of  a  woman  who  waa  engaged  in  the 
of  cotton,  happened,  in  aome  wajr  or 
n  itadf  extenaively  burned  wiUi  boiling 
K  motber,  in  her  agony,  having  no  per- 
ihar  at  the  time,  laid  the  child  doim  in 
i  on  the  floor,  whi^  promiaed  to  be  the 
i  aeftcst  poaition,  and  haatened  away  to 
liieal  aiiitance.  The  medical  man  of 
»how<eTcr,  waa  from  home.    The  poor 


woman,  on  her  return,  found  that  the  dilld  had 
rolled  about  in  the  cotton  and  had  become  covered 
in  the  burned  parta  with  a  thick  coating  of  it. 
The  cotton  appeared  to  have  produced  great  reHaf 
of  pain ;  the  child  had  now  ceaaed  to  cry  and  waa 
actually  cheerfuL  Some  houra  elapaed  before  the 
medical  attendant  arrived,  but  aa  the  child  con- 
tinned  cheerful  and  the  cotton  had  become  pretty 
firmly  adherent  to  the  aorea,  the  mother  wouAd  not 
allow  of  ita  being  removed.  Within  the  period  of 
ten  or  twelve  daya  the  cotton  began  to  drop  off 
apontaneoualy ;  and  in  a  fortnight  from  the  receipt 
of  the  injury,  the  whole  of  it  was  detached,  leav- 
ing a  perifect  cure, — the  akin  being  without  mark 
or  contraction,  and,  in  abort,  quite  natural. 

The  cotton  treatment  haa  aince  had  a  pretty  ez- 
tenaive  trbl  in  different  parta  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Aa  might  have  been  expected,  sdentific  ol>- 
aervation  haa  enabled  medical  men  to  point  out  the 
way  in  which  the  cotton  may  be  moat  advanta- 
geonaly  applied,  and  it  haa  alao  enabled  them  to 
define  the  limita  of  ita  utility.  The  cotton  ahould 
be  applied  to  the  burned  parta  aa  aoon  after  the 
injury  aa  b  poeaible ;  and,  if  bliatera  have  formed, 
they  ahould  not  be  opened.  Where  it  can  be  done 
without  incurring  conaiderable  delay,  the  cotton 
ahould  be  carded  before  ita  application  into  thin 
flakea.  Theae  flakea  ahould  be  laid  on  the  injured 
part,  and  piled  one  on  the  other  until  they  form  a 
aott  covering,  which,  under  high  preaaure,  ahould 
be  about  an  inch  in  thickneaa.  A  bandage  ahould 
then  be  paaaed  around  the  patient  to  prevent  the 
cotton  from  falling  off,  but  care  muat  be  taken  not 
to  draw  the  bandage  tight  or  allow  it  to  preaa  the 
body.  Ita  object  ia  aimply  to  retain  the  cotton  in 
ita  place.  After  this,  the  firat  step,  is  taken,  no- 
thing remains  to  be  done  while  the  cotton  is  ol>- 
served  to  tiick  to  the  surface  of  the  injured  part 
and  to  remain  dry.  Should  any  portion  of  the 
cotton,  however,  become  wei^  either  through  the 
discharge  of  Mrater  from  the  blisters,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  purulent  matter,  and  continue  wet  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  attendant  should,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  pick  the  wetted  cotton  gently  away,  and  sup- 
ply its  place  with  dry  cotton.  The  general  rule, 
consequently,  is  very  plain.  While  the  patient  is 
free  from  pain,  and  the  cotton  dry  and  adherent  to 
the  surface  of  the  burn,  no  change  should  be  made ; 
but  should  the  cotton  become  wet  at  any  part,  and 
continue  so  for  a  day  or  two,  the  wetted  portion 
b  to  be  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  dry 
cotton.  The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  thus 
until  the  cure  is  completed. 

The  manner  in  which  cotton  acts  in  the  cure  of 
bums  may  be  accounted  for  thus.  It  excludes  the 
air  and  forms  a  warm  and  soft  covering  for  the 
injured  parts.  Under  this  protection,  the  res- 
torative powers  of  nature  quickly  repair  the  in- 
jury. But  it  b  possible  that  cotton  wool  may 
have  a  sanative  virtue  beyond  its  mere  softness 
and  heat. 

BURNS,  Allan  ;  a  dbtinguished  anatomist  and 
surgical  writer,  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  on  the  18th 
Sept.,  1781.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Dr  John 
Bums,  minbter  of  the  Barony  parish  in  that  city, 
who  held  the  situation  for  the  long  space  of  sixty- 
nine  years,  and  died  so  recently  as  1839,  aged  ninety, 
aix.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  Allan  entered  the 
medical  daaaea,  and  by  hia  diligence  and  applica- 
tion, he  waa  enabled  two  yeara  afterwarda  to  take 
upon  himaelf  the  aole  direction  of  the  diaaecting- 
rooms  of  hia  brother,  BIr  John  Buma,  who  at  that 
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time  was  a  lecturer  on  anttomj  and  aurgery  in 
Glasgow.  From  the  excellent  opportunities  he 
here  enjoyed  for  cultivating  the  study  of  anatomy, 
and  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pursued 
his  inquiries,  he  soon  became  distinguished  as  a 
practical  anatomist.  In  1804,  having  resolved  to 
enter  the  medical  service  of  the  army,  he  went  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  commission; 
but  previous  to  his  making  application  for  one,  he 
received  the  offer  of  a  situstion  in  St  Petersburg, 
of  which  he  accepted,  and  accordingly  he  left  Lon- 
don for  Russia.  The  empress  Catherine,  having 
established  in  St  Peterburg  an  hospital  on  the 
English  plan,  was  desirous  of  procuring  for  its  di* 
rector  an  able  British  surgeon.  For  this  oflBce  Mr 
Bums  was  named  to  her  majesty.by  his  excellency 
Dr  Creighton,  as  a  gentleman  in  everv  way  quali- 
fied ;  and  the  appointment  was  accordingly  imme- 
diately offered  for  his  acceptance,  be  at  the  same 
time  being  allowed  six  months  of  probation  before 
any  definite  arrangement  took  place.  Ere  that 
time,  however,  elapsed,  his  love  of  country  and 
home  prevailed  over  the  temptation  of  a  lucrative 
engagement,  and  he  left  St  Petersburg  for  Scot- 
land in  January,  1805,  receiving  from  the  empress, 
in  token  of  good  will,  a  very  valuable  diamond 
ring.  On  his  return  home,  his  brother  having  dis- 
continued his  lectures,  he  resolved  to  fill  his  place, 
and  in  the  ensuing  winter  he  commenced  hb  career 
as  a  public  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery.  As 
a  teacher,  he  was  xealous  and  eloquent.  Poesess- 
ing  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
he  was  never  at  a  loss  in  his  descriptions,  nor  in 
want  of  nuteriali  for  the  illustration  or  elucidation 
of  his  subject.  He  had  a  happy  talent  for  arrest- 
ing the  attention,  and  throwing  around  the  dryest 
demonstrations  a  charm  of  which  they  could  hardly 
be  supposed  susceptible.  His  perspicuity  of  man- 
ner could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  In  his  hands,  the 
most  intficate  subject  became  clear  and  simple. 
But  his  career  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. Early  in  1810,  his  health  began  to  decline, 
and  although  be  continued  for  two  years  longer  to 
deliver  lectures,  it  was  often  at  the  expense  of 
great  personal  suffering.  He  died  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1813. 

Mr  Burns's  first  publication  was  entitled  **  Ob- 
servations on  some  of  the  most  frequent  and  im- 
portant Diseases  of  the  Heart }  or  aneurism  of  the 
thoracic  aorta;  or  preternatural  pulsation  in  the 
epigastric  region ;  and  on  the  unusual  origin  and 
distribution  of  some  of  the  large  arteries  of  the 
human  body:  illustrated  by  cases.**  This  appeared 
in  1800, 8vo.  His  second  publication  was  entitled, 
*'  Observations  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck :  illustrated  by  cases."  This  ap- 
peared  in  1812,  Svo.  Both  these  works,  which 
embrace  all  Mr  Burns's  separate  publications,  are 
held  in  the  very  highest  estimation  by  the  profes- 
sion. An  edition  of  the  latter  was  pubUshed  in 
America,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  and  additional 
cases  and  observations,  by  Granville  Sharp  Pattison, 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Mary- 
land. From  that  life  we  have  drawn  the  present 
brief  notice.  Mr  Bums,  it  may  be  added,  contri- 
buted two  Esuys  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  o>ie  on  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  operation  for  Crural  Hernia,  and 
the  other  on  the  operation  of  Lithotomy. 

BURTON,  Edwaed,  D.  D.,  regins  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Oxford;  canon  of 
Christ  church ;  and  rector  of  Ewrime,  in  Oxford- 


shire, was  bom  Pebntar>  IS,  1704,  at  Sknmkmt, 
in  which  dty  his  fiitber,  migor  Edward  B«iaa,  «• 
then  resident.  He  was  educated  at  Waturte. 
but  was  never  on  the  foundation ;  and,  m  s  a»> 
rooner,  went  to  Christ  chorch,  of  which  kemm  W  mm 
matriculated.  May  15,  1812.  Here,  his  navU 
ble  application,  his  high  talent,  and  nfplMj  f*. 
duct  were  soon  noticed,  and  in  the  fbOoinag  yw, 
a  studentship  was  given  Urn  by  om  of  the  tma^ 
on  the  express  recommendatioii  of  the  4tm  mi 
chapter.  In  Easter,  1815,  be  ww  titmtmi  fcr 
bis  degree,  and  his  name  appears  b  the  bit  «f  tk« 
term  in  the  first  class,  both  in  dasucs  sn4  »  «». 
thematics.  He  took  his  degree  of  bachclsr  ^m% 
Oct.  29,  1815;  and  soon  after  ww  ordsfaMd  latk 
curacy  of  Tetenhall  in  Staffordshhe,  when  ht  it- 
sided  for  some  time  in  the  xraloos  ifmWji  d 
every  duty  connected  with  his  \»\4tm»m  Oa  t>» 
28th  of  May  1818,  ho  proceeded  mMte  ^  n. 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  that  and  the  U*»- 
ing  year  on  the  continent,  visiting  trtrj  ybn 
worthy  of  observation  in  France  and  Italy.  mtlftA- 
ing  the  public  libraries,  eoQa^tng  MSSi,  sad  O- 
taining  accurate  informatioa  on  all  saljects  ess- 
nected  with  his  fiivourite  porsoits.  Sow  irfH  (f 
his  research,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  hk  isiariw, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  observation,  maf  h>  Urmgi 
from  a  perusal  of  his  work  osi  the  AatiMtm  if 
Rome,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  nefist,  md  tf 
the  same  time  the  least  pteUndiBg.  patfHfm 
concerning  that  interesting  dty.  la  UEN,  Ik 
Burton  accepted  the  olBcc  of  select  preacher  m  tm 
university.  His  sermons  were  disttapaM  mI 
more  by  their  theological  learning,  acat*  mnoflk 
and  sound  and  at  the  same  tine  candid  sii^^. 
than  by  thdr  unaffected  piety,  and  that  itmmt 
Christian  feeling  which  roba  even  rrttpov  f*'<^ 
mice  of  all  thdr  bitterness.     On  the  liih  af  ll#. 

1825,  he  married  Helen,  danghtcr  of  anifcsws 
Corbett,  of  Langor  Hall,  Sbropahirr;  sad  v» 
diately  after  went  to  reside  in  Oxford,  «hn  hi 
began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
ters.  .He   was  nominated  a  pohlie 

1826.  In  1827,  ontheproiDOtioBof  DrLW* 
the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  he  becaosM  his  ciamnnf 
chaplain,  and  the  following  year  was  chan  <• 
preach  the  Bampton  Lecturce.  It  will  W  «■• 
too,  from  the  list  of  hb  worka«  that  damf  tftt 
whole  of  this  period  hb  active  mind  via  hd;  m^ 
ployed.  A  pamphlet  on  the  ahaolvtaf  ftfmt  4 
the  Romish  Church,  hb  TesttiDooics  of  the  A«»- 
Nicene  Fathers,  and  the  publicmtion  of  hii  ivsd 
Dr  Elmsley*s  notes  on  some  of  the  plsyt  d  b* 
ripides,  prove  that  hb  life  was  aaythiaf  n«l« 
than  an  idle  one.  On  the  27th  of  Kovevhff.  MS, 
be  proceeded  to  the  degree  <3lt  bachelor  ta  Afift^. 
as  a  grand  compounder. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  the  mitefatf  m»  ^ 
prived  of  the  able  aervices  of  her  usufcir  d  A- 
vinitv,  by  the  premature  death  of  Dr  Usyd*  ikM 
also  bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  Mr  Barton  «w  m"^ 
diately  nominated  to  soccced  hba.  Sir  Bah«t 
Peel  could  not  have  recommended,  ner  the  m^ 
ter  have  made,  a  more  jodidous  adectiea,  Mr  «■ 
that  gave  greater  satisfaction  to  the  aminaiv  M 
Urge,  and  to  Christ  chorch  in  partkalar.  ha  J 
persons  were  agreed  on  the  pcc«liar  fttas«  d  Ik 
Burton  for  the  divinity  chair.  To  Cht  Wihisf  d 
Oxford,  the  students  in  divinity  wtrt  first  isJiW^ 
for  an  admirable  and  most  effective  additia  ta  tis 
usual  mode  of  obtaining  theotofieal  hdmrm^am— 
the  establishment  otpnMU  rfssais^  in  adAAoa  "» 
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Ut  fMk  kehmt.    Tlib  plan  Dr  Burton  (for  he 
proceeded  to  hit  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  June 
S6^  1829)  followed  up  with  equal  zeal  and  dili- 
gtace,  deroting  much  of  hit  time  to  the  inttruc- 
tioa  of  tbt  future  candidates  for  holy  ordert.     Dr 
Bortoa'i  death  took  place  at  Ewelroe,  on  the  19th 
of  JtBtirjr,  1686.     Dr  Burton  was  appointed  a 
delegttc  of  the  university  prett  on  his  becoming 
profenor  of  divinity.     Of  his  utility  and  active 
eicrtioM  b  that  capacity,  the  following  list  of  his 
poUieitioot  heart  ample  testimony : — An  Introduc- 
tito  to  tie  Metrei  of  the  Greek  Tragedians.  Svo. 
Oiisrd.    This  we  believe  was  his  6rst  publica- 
tioi^  tad  appeared  in  1814.     A  Translation  of  a 
pert  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  afterwards  completed  by 
tbc  pmcnt  bead  master  of  Winchester  School.  Svo. 
18li    A  Description  of  the  Antiquities  and  other 
CirioeitiesofBome.8vo.    Oxford,  1821.    Second 
iditieii,  with  additions,  2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1828. 
Tke  f^wtt  of  the  Keys ;  or.  Considerations  upon 
t^  AbKilvtBg  Powers  of  the  Church,  &c.    Svo. 
Odbrd,  1823.    Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fstbets  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Svo.     Clarendon 
Preni  1626.    And  again,  with  considerable  altenu 
tiost.  1629.    The  Works  of  George  Bull,  D.D., 
Bitbop  of  8t  David's,  collected  and  revised :  to 
wUd  it  prefixed  his  Life,  by  Robert  Nelson,  Esq. 
4  rok  8vo.  Clarendon  Press,  1827.     An  Enquiry 
into  tks  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  in  Eight 
Scnmai,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Bwptoo.  6vo.    Oxford,  1829.     An  Attempt  to 
sKCftni  the  Chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tki,nd  of  St  Paul's  Epistles.  Svo.  Oxford,  1830. 
TU  Oreek  Testament,  with  English  notes.  2  vols. 
Svo.  Oiibrd,  1830 ;  and  again  1835.     Testimonies 
of  the  Aate-Nieene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Triiity  sod  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Svo. 
(3iffadoo  Press,  1831.     Remarks  upon  a  Sermon 
ptsched  [by  Mr  Bulteel  of  Exeter  College,]  at  St 
HsrjV  Feb.  6.  1831.  Svo.     One  Reason  tor  not 
ntoiiy  mto  Controversy  with  an  anonymous  Au- 
thor of  Strictures.  Svo    Oxford,  1831.     Thoughts 
OB  tke  Demand  for  Church  Reform.  Svo.  Oxford, 
16IK    Advice  for  the  proper  Observance  of  the 
Sssdiy.  12mo.  London,  1831 ;  and  again  in  1834. 
l^etarcs  npon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
RntCeotory.  Svo.  Oxford,  1831.    Lectures  upon 
tke  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second  and  Third 

<^atwieflw  Svo.  London,  1833 These  Lectures 

veie  collected  sad  printed  in  2  vols.  Svo.  Oxford, 
1^  under  the  following  title,  '*  Lectures,  &c. 
^  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Tear 
^'  Semon  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
«tbe2lst  of  March,  1832,  being  the  day  appointed 
tea  general  humiliatioo.  6vo.  Sermons  preached 
h^fcre  the  University  of  Oxford.  Svo.  London, 
'W.  They  are  twenty  in  number,  and  were 
Facked  between  1825  and  1831.  The  Benefit 
■FAt  Sscrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  explained. 
ttta.  London,  1832 ;  again  in  1834.  Pearson  on 
■iCrecd.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
l«k.6vo^  Univereity  Press,  1833.  Thoughts 
*lks  Bepwmtioii  of  Church  and  State.  Svo.  Lon- 

^JjNi  the  death  of  Dr  Elmslejr,  Dr  Burton  pub- 
■Ma  Mw  edition  of  the  Medea  and  Heraclide 
V'Wpidetk  with  Notes  selected  from  the  MSS. 
*  ^  fisttnguitfaed  scholar.  Svo.  Clarendon 
*^y^  MSSw  When  his  friend  and  patron,  bishop 
i^ffr  M,  be  auperintended  an  edition  of  the 
^I^Tcitaaient,  with  parallel  passages,  and  the 
>  if  Boiebiiiaa  eommenced  by  Uiat  prelate. 


12mo.  1829;  as  well  as  completed  an  edition  of 
Cranmer's  Oitechism,  the  preparation  of  which  had 
been  made  by  him,  but  the  work  left  unpub- 
lished. They  we^e  both  published  at  the  univer- 
sity press ;  the  latter  in  1829,  Svo.  He  was  also 
at  the  time  of  his  death  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  press  a  series  of  tracts  in  defence  of  the  church 
of  England,  more  especially  against  the  errors  of 
popery.  Jeremy  Taylor's  Dissuasive  was  intended 
to  form  the  first  of  the  series,  and  actually  print- 
ing; and  he  had  also  undertaken  the  superintend 
dence  of  a  riew  edition  of  bishop  Beveridge  on  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  with  the  addition  of  that  pre- 
late's observations  on  the  last  six  articles,  supposed 
to  have  been  lost,  but  lately  recovered,  and  now  in 
MS.  in  the  library  of  the  president  of  Magdalen. 

BUSHMILLS;  a  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  Ireland,  six  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Cole- 
raine,  and  125  N.  from  Dublin.  It  is  the  general 
place  of  resort  for  persons  visiting  the  Giants* 
Causeway,  about  two  miles  distant.  The  town  is 
thriving,  and  it  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the 
exertions  of  Sir  F.  W.  Macnaghten,  hart.,  whose 
seat  adjoins  it.  It  already  contains  a  commodious 
hotel,  a  large  distillery,  paper  and  flour  mills,  &c. 
Population  above  500. 

BUTLER,  Charles,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
voluminous  writer,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1750,  at  the  house  of  his  father,  Mr  James  Butler, 
who  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  linen  draper  in  Pall 
Mall.  His  uncle  was  the  Reverend  Allan  Butler, 
the  author  of  ••  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  se- 
veral  other  able  works.  Bred  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  he  was  in  the  first  instance  sent 
for  education  to  an  academy  kept  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic at  Hammersmith,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
an  English  Catholic  college  in  iVk  university  of 
Douay,  under  the  care  of  secular  priests.  Having 
highly  distinguished  himself  at  Douay,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  entered  at  Lincoln'l  Inn  in 
the  year  1775.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Mr  Holiday,  well  known  as  a  conveyancer 
of  that  day.  When  he  quitted  the  chambers  of 
Mr  Holiday,  the  legal  prospect  for  one  holding  his 
religious  opinions  was  sufllciently  bounded.  A 
Roman  Catholic  could  not  be  called  to  the  bar,  or 
hold  any  official  situation  whatever.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  selected  that  branch  of  the  law 
which  he  considered  as  most  suited  to  his  taste, 
and  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  and  commenced 
practice  under  the  bar  as  a  conveyancer.  He  soon 
obtained  a  rery  considerable  practice,  and  acquired 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  profession:  indeed 
his  mild  and  conciliatory  manners,  his  varied  infor- 
mation, and  his  extensive  knowledge,  could  not  fail 
to  make  his  acquaintance  and  Mendship  much 
sought  for. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  publica- 
tions : — **  Essay  on  Houses  of  Industry,"  published 
in  1773.  *"  An  Essay  on  the  Legality  of  impres- 
sing Seamen."  **  Notes  to  Coke  upon  Littleton," 
his  most  celebrated  professional  work.  **  HortB 
Biblica^**  1797>  There  have  been  five  editions  of 
the  Hor<t  Bihliecs:  and  it  forms  the  first  volume 
of  Mr  Butler's  collected  works.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  French.  "  Hor<B  Jvaidictt  Subst' 
civ€t ;  being  a  connected  series  of  notes  respecting 
the  Geography,  Chronoloy,  and  Literary  History  of 
the  principal  codes  and  original  documents  of  the 
Grecian,  Roman,  Feudal,  and  Canon  Laws,"  1804. 
This  valuable  work  was  reprinted  in  1807.  and  is 
included  in  the  second  volume  of  BIr  Butler's 
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works.  '*8iiceiiict  History  of  the  geogrtpbiosl 
and  poll  ties!  Revolutioos  ii  the  Empire  or  Oer- 
many,  or  the  prineipel  states  whi^  eomposed  the 
Empire  of  Charlemagne,  from  his  ooronatioii  in 
800  to  its  dissolution  in  1806 ;  with  some  account 
of  the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburgh,  and  of  the 
six  secular  electors  of  Oermay ;  and  of  Roman,  ■ 
Qerman,  French,  and  English  nobility,**  1806.  Of* 
this  work  there  were  three  editions.  **  Essay  on  Con- 
tingent  Remainders  and  Executory  Devises  ;**  with 
notes,  1809.  Mr  Butler  was  a  constant  advocate 
of  his  own  religious  community ;  although  he  was 
in  some  respects  so  opposed  to  tke  more  rigid  por- 
tion  of  it,  that  bishop  Bflilner,  on  one  occasion, 
angrily  spoke  of  him  as  **  a  decided  enemy  to  the 
hierarchy  of  his  church.**  His  earliest  writings 
connected  with  hb  religious  party  were  in  the  three  , 
blue  books  privately  circulated  among  the  Roman 
CaUiolics  in  1790-1792,  and  which  were  jointly 
written  bv  BIr  Joseph  Wilkes,  abenedictine  monk, 
and  Mr  Butler.  **  An  Historical  account  of  the 
Laws  respecting  Roman  Catholics  **  was  published 
by  BIr  Butler  in  1795.  •*  A  Letter  to  an  Irish 
Nobleman  on  a  proposed  Repeal  of  the  Penal 
Laws  against  the  Irish  Catholics  ;**  and  **  A  Letter 
to  a  Nobleman  on  the  Coronation  Oath,**  both  in 
1801.  **  A  Letter  to  a  Catholic  Gentleman  on 
Bonaparte's  projected  Invasion,**  1803  s  and  **  A 
Letter  to  an  Irish  Gentleman  on  the  fifth  Resolu- 
tion of  the  English  Catholics,  at  their  meeting, 
January  31,  1810.**  In  1813,  when  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort  was  made  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictive 
laws,  Mr  Butler  published  an  **  Appeal  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;**  several 
thousands  of  which  were  sold  or  circulated.  In 
1815  Mr  Butler  delivered  an  **  Inaugural  Oration, 
on  occasion  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  London  Institution:** it  was  published 
at  the  request  of  the  managem,  and  be  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  standing  counsel  to  the 
establishment.  He  subsequently  drew  up  the  act 
of  parliament  which  secured  its  prosperity.  He 
soon  after  published  his  **  Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  church  of  France,  in  the  rei^s  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  Lewis  XV.,  Lewis  XVI.,  and  the  French 
Revolution,**  in  one  volume,  octavo.  The  same 
studies  led  him  to  several  biographical  works, 
which  were  published  in  the  following  order : — 
*«  The  Life  of  Penelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray ;  to 
which  are  added,  the  Lives  of  St  Vincent  of  Paul, 
and  Heori.Marie  de  Boudon ;  a  Letter  on  Ancient 
and  Modem  Music ;  and  Historical  Minutes  of  the 
society  of  Jesus,**  1810,  8vo.  **  The  Life  and 
Writings  of  J.  B.  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaui,**  1812. 
'*  The  Lives  of  Dom,  ArmamdJtmt  U  BomikUHer 
d€  Rand^  of  the  Monastery  of  La  TVappt ;  and  of 
7%omm$  i  KempU.  With  some  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal religious  and  military  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,**  1814,  8vo.  "  Biographical  ac- 
count of  the  chancellor  tHSpiiml  and  of  the  chan- 
cellor iTAgMtttecu^  with  a  short  historical  notice  of 
the  Mississippi  Scheme,"  1814.  Mr  Butler's  tub- 
sequent  works  were,  **  An  historical  and  Literary 
account  of  the  Formularies,  Confessions  of  Faith, 
or  Symbolic  books  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek, 
and  principal  Protestant  churches,**  1816,  8vo. 
'*  Hbtorioal  Memorials  respecting  the  English,  Irish, 
and  Scottish  Catholics,  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  Time,**  1819.  2  vols.  8vo.  •*  Disserta- 
tion  on  Mystical  Devotion  ;**  published  in  the  Re- 
trospective Review,  1820.  **  An  Inquiry,  whether 
the  dodaratioa  against  Transubstantiation,  contain- 


ed  in  act  30  Charles  U,  eoold  be 
taken  by  a  sineere  ProCestMrt,**  1839L 
cences  of  Charles  Butler,  Eaq.^  of 
(chiefly  consisting  of  the  history  oC  kia 
labours,  and  additional  reasctJoas  on  tke  ■ 
jects,)  1822;  second  volome,  1897.     **  A 
ation  of  the  Rev.  Albaa  Batler*s  Live 
Saints  to  the  present  time,  with 
accounts    of  the   holy  &auly,   p4 
cardinal  Ximenes,  eafiHaal 
mew  de  Martyribus,  and  St  ViacMt  of 
a  republication  of  his  Histortad 
sodetv  of  Jesus,"  1823.    *•  The  book  of 
man  Catholic  chnrdi ;  in  a  asria  of 
dressed  to  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  on  kb 
the  Church,*  **  1825,  Svo.     -  The  LHc  of 
with  Historical  Remarks  on  the  atate  of 
between  the  tenth  and  sixteenth 
««  The  Life  of  Hugo  Grotius ;  wHh  krkf 
of  the  dvil,  eccleSaetical,  and  Utetary 
the  Netherlands,'*  1826.    ••  EcpW  to  t^ 
Review,  on  the  Revelatioos  of  Lm  Smm 


1826.     "A  Letter  on  the 
8vo.     «•  A  short  reply  to  Vr  PhsUfoltn' 
(in  his  *  Letters  to  a  Layman*)  to  Mr 
Letters  on  the  Coronation  Oath,**  I 
Memoir  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  I 
being  a  seooel  and  condosion  of  tke 
Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and 
thoUcs,***   1829,  8vo.     ••Memoir  of  tka 
Bturjf'PrameU^Amuatevm:  with  an 
Rooian  and  canon  law,**  1830.     Two 
Mr  Butler  commenced  and  left 
••  Life  of  Christ,  or  Paraphrwtic 
Gospels;**  and  a  ••  History  of  the 
**    He  mentions  in  his  ••  R— 


some  of  his  happiest  hours  of  stady 
devoted  to  mathematies ;  bnt  that  he  ' 
self  from  them  because  he  Ibnnd  th 
fered  with  hb  profsssional  dntica. 

Mr  Butler *s  habits  of  life  were 
perate  and  regular ;  and  his 
tual  pursuits  was  unrearittiag.     He 
of  the  name  of  Eyston,  and  left  tww 
daughters ;  the  elder  married  to  CnlisiJ 
the  younger  to  Andrew  H.  Lynch, 
barrister.     He  preserved  to  the  last  Ikn 
of   hb  mind;    althoogh    hb   kedQy 
murh  declined.     Hb  last  ill 
short  duration.     He  died  at  hb  hoo 
Ormond  Street,  on  the  2d  of  Jom, 
nearly  eighty-two. 

BYLAND   ABBEY,  b  tho 
Yorkshire.     Bybod  Abbey  appears  to 
founded  in  the  twelfth  esntnry,  hf 
Mowbray,  at  the  instnoce  of  Mi 
abbot  and  twelve  monks  of  P( 
Lancashire,  havii^  been  dbtnrhsd  If  «kw 
sions  of  the  Scots,  led  to  York,  when  Ihn 
for  some  time  entertained  by  the 
whom  thev  were  recommended  to  tks 
De    Mowbray.      Being   a 
mother  received  them  at  h( 
wards  sent  them  to  a  near  relation  ef  1 
who  bad  been  a  monk  at  WkHbv,  hot  w 
led  an  eremetical  life  at  Hode.     Hces  eh* 
them  with  necessaries  nntil  her  sea 
minority,  when  he  gTant«d  them  a 
of  bod  for  their  support.     The  ■ 
wards  procured,  at  a  general  chnpteref 
held  in  France,  an  siamption 
subjection  to  Fnmcaa.    Tkej 
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mtnX  je«rt,  wben,  on  ihe  ground  tbat  their  former 
grot  did  not  tfford  them  tufBdent  tpace,  the  church 
lad  town  of  Byland  were  granted  to  them  for  the 
pirpoM  of  building  an  abbey.  Here  they  were 
too  war  the  abbey  of  Rie?aulz,  being  within  the 
woni  of  its  belU ;  and  at  there  were  some  other 
toeosrcirivneet  attached  to  the  place,  De  Mowbray 
fmted  them  another  piece  of  land,  on  which  to 
erect  tbeir  monastery ;  and  they  then  built  a  small 
ckireb,  a  cloister,  and  houses.  Their  possessions 
vtfe  foon  considerably  increased,  and  they  added 
td  At  value  of  them  by  clearing  the  woodland  and 
dnising  the  marshes.  They  removed,  in  1 177>  a 
Bttlc  to  the  eastward,  where  the  abbey  of  Byland 
fm  hrih  and  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary. 
Bjbnd  abbey  was  not  included  in  the  number  of 


monasteries  which  were  first  dissolved,  and  by  the 
king's  letters-patent,  dated  January  28,  1537,  it 
was  refounded ;  but  two  years  afterwards  it  was 
surrendered,  when  the  abbot  and  monks  received 
pensions.  There  were  seven  bells  in  the  abbey, 
and  it  contained  516  ounces  of  plate.  The  lead 
which  was  stripped  off  the  building  amounted  to 
100  fodder,  and,  with  the  bells  and  plate,  was  sold 
for  the  king's  use. 

All  that  remains  of  Byland  is  comparatively  a 
fragment,  but  it  is  suflBcient  to  show  that  the  abbey 
must  have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  church  architec- 
ture. The  doorway  is  richly  ornamented  and  the 
windows  elegantly  formed.  The  population  of  the 
township  of  Bylamd-cum-Membris,  in  the  parish  of 
Coxwold,  amounted  in  1831  to  365. 


CABBAOE-TREE;  a  splendid  tree,  to  be  found 
ia  tbs  West  Indies,  the  Areea  Oberaeea  of  Lin- 
asBM.  The  trunk  is  usually  about  six  or  seven 
tacics  in  diameter,  and  it  grows  straight  as  an 
«i«w  lo  the  height  of  150  or  200  feet.  The  sub 
■teaee  of  the  tree,  for  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
dcpch,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  extremely  hard  and 
sslii;  within  this  is  a  rather  white  pith  inter- 


I  with  small  veins  of  a  more  ligneous  nature. 
The  hoe  of  the  bark  resembles  that  of  the  ash, 
sad  is  Watly  marked  at  the  distance  of  every  four 
or  ive  inehea  by  the  vetiufia  of  the  branches  tbat 
hovt  fidlen.  The  appearance  of  the  bark  continues 
thtwne  till  within  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of 
the  snaanrit  of  the  tree,  where  it  changes  to  a 
hsnaiifal  deep  sea-green,  which  colour  prevails  to 
tkt  imp.  About  five  feet  above  the  comroence- 
■aat  iMf  tkia  colour,  numerous  branches  encircle  the 
MiB,  the  lowermost  spreading  horisontally  vrith 
gm^  regularity,  while  the  superior  branches  incline 
•••iagly  downwards  with  aU  the  graceful  elegance 
«f  sa  mmuf  plumes  of  feathers.  The  branches, 
r  attain  when  fiill  grown  a  length  of  about 
I  Iceiy  are  closely  set  on  the  stem  alternately 
one  above  another.  Their  broad  curved 
Bpletely  surround  the  body  of  the  tree, 
wIhIi  k  again  visible  among  the  upper  branches, 
Mi  ia  tliere  enveloped  in  an  upright  green  conic 
^kWk  whl€h  beautifully  terminates  its  majestic 
hi%bC.  On  the  upper  side  the  branches  are  slightly 
pwfed  and  rounded  beneath.  An  immense  num- 
mfM  fBMsated  leaves  proceed  from  the  branches, 
KlMaf  wUch  are  three  feet  in  length  and  an  inch 
tt#ttfcalf  ia  breadth,  gradually  narrowing  towards 
mfrpainfa,  and  decreasing  in  length  as  they  ap- 
pmmk  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  up- 
of  Uic  leaf  is  smooth  and  shbing — a  strong 
■laeAt  rib  in  the  middle  of  each  affords  it 
mm  the  lower  side.  It  is  part  of  the  eco- 
r^tf  tkia  tree  that  the  inferior  or  lower  branch 
■Msithly,  bearing  with  it  an  exfoliated 
mum*  of  the  green  part  of  the  stem; 
tkia  occurs,  the  green  conic  spire  which 
the  superior  branches,  partially 


bursts  and  sends  forth  a  young  branch,  which  ve» 
mains  the  uppermost  till  the  same  process  is  again 
renewed,  so  that  the  spire,  the  common  parent  of 
all,  thus  continually  supplies  the  loss  of  the  lower 
branches,  and  the  beauty  of  the  tree  remains  un- 
dimiiiished.  The  green-coloured  part  of  the  stem 
differs  not  only  in  hue  but  in  substance  from  that 
of  the  other  part,  as  it  is  formed  of  several  lamina 
or  separate  layers  of  a  tough  barlcof  a  like  nature, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  are 
arranged  closely  over  each  other.  AU  the  branches, 
as  they  successively  grow  to  be  old,  are  united  by 
the  broad  socket  of  the  footstalk  to  this  outer 
lamina  or  layer ;  some  time  before  the  lower  branch 
is  quite  withered,  the  green  circular  layer,  which 
before  appeared  a  solid  part  of  the  tree,  divides 
vertically,  preparatory  to  its  felling  off  with  the 
branch  to  which  it  is  strongly  attached,  leaving 
the  next  succeeding  layer  apparently  a  constituent 
pert  of  the  tree.  The  first,  second,  and  third,  and 
sometimes  the  fourth  of  these  lamina  are  green  on 
the  exterior  and  white  within.  The  remainder  of 
them  have  the  outer  side  of  a  bright  lemon  colour,  and 
the  interior  white.  The  part  called  the  cabbage 
consists  of  the  inner  snow-white  flakes,  which  con- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  oil ;  they  have  some- 
thing the  flavour  of  an  almond,  and  are  esteemed  a 
sweet  and  agreeable  esculent ;  they  are  eaten  raw, 
fried,  or  boiled,  and,  when  they  have  undergone  the 
latter  process,  are  not  unlike  cabbage.  Cutting 
the  cabbage  destroys  the  tree,  which  may  be  the 
growth  of  half  a  century.  The  cabbage  is  conse- 
quently a  dish  principally  seen  at  entertainments,  and 
two  negroes  are  usually  dispatched  to  the  mountains 
where  these  trees  abound,  to  cut  what  are  required. 
The  blossom  displays  itself  at  that  part  of  the 
stem  of  the  tree  where  the  two  colours  unite.  On 
its  first  appearance  it  is  a  husky  tpatha,  growing  to 
a  length  of  about  twenty  inches,  which  is  full  of 
small  white  stringy  filaments,  with  alternate  pro- 
tuberant knobs,  not  unlike  a  fringe  of  coarse  white 
knotted  thread ;  farinaceous  yellow  seed  in  embryo, 
resembling  fine  saw-dust,  is  abundantly  dispersed 
among  the  filaments,  which,  after  they  are  deared 
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of  tliii  dutt,  m  convtrted  into  in  excellent  pickle. 
If  the  tpatka  ig  not  eat  yommg  for  tkia  porpoee, 
when  ripe  it  burttt,  and  the  fiUmentt  become  h^ 
tieous  with  a  buthj  growth,  contitting  of  nmnjr 
small  leaves,  which  produce  a  considerable  number 
of  small  oval  thin-shelled  nuts,  about  the  sise  of 
uiihusked  coffee  berries.  The  soft  part  of  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  being  removed,  the  inside  tex- 
ture is  spun  in  the  same  manner  as  hemp  or  flax, 
and  is  used  for  cordage,  fishing-nets,  and  things 
where  strength  is  desirable.  From  the  hard  out- 
side of  the  stem,  laths  for  houses  are  cot,  which 
are  of  great  durability. 

CAFFRES  (a.)  The  CalTres,  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  have  for  many  years  been  suffering 
from  their  contact  with  civilised  men.  In  the  par- 
liamentary  reports  upon  this  subject,  we  find  by  the 
evidence  of  several  respectable  and  important  wit- 
nesses, that,  in  some  instances,  the  Caffres  are  to 
be  considered  as  having  had  hard  measure  dealt  out 
to  them  b^  the  colonial  authorities.  This  was 
more  especuilly  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony 
given,  as  regarded  one  chief  of  the  Caflfres,  named 
llacomo,  a  roan  of  most  remarkable  character  and 
Ulents.  The  Caffre  people,  it  must  be  observed, 
though  they  acknowledge  one  nominal  head  or  king, 
are  in  reality  ruled  by  various  independent  chieft, 
and  of  these  Macomo  was  one  of  the  most  powers 
ful.  His  fiither  and  predecessor  Gaika  had  been 
possessed  of  much  greater  power  and  wider  terri- 
tories than  the  son,  but  had  found  himself  necessi- 
tated to  yield  op  a  large  portion  of  his  lands  to  the 
colonists.  hUcomo  received  no  education,  all  the 
culture  which  his  mind  ever  obtained  being  derived 
firom  occasional -intercourse  with  missionaries,  after 
he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  From  the  period 
of  Gaika*s  concessions  in  1819,  op  to  the  year  1829, 
Macomo  and  his  tribe  dwelt  upon  the  Kat  rirer, 
following  their  pastoral  life  in  peace,  and  coUivat- 
ing  their  curn-fields.  Suddenly,  in  1829«  Macomo 
and  his  people  were  ejected  from  the  lands  on  the 
Kat  river,  on  the  plea,  that,  by  an  old  treaty  of 
Gaika,  these  lands  had  been  ceded  to  the  colony. 
Macomo  retired,  almost  without  a  murmur,  to  a 
district  farther  inland,  leaving  the  very  grain  grow- 
ing upon  his  fields.  He  took  up  a  new  position  on 
the  Wiks  of  the  river  Chomie,  and  here  he  and 
his  tribe  dwelt  till  1833,  when  they  were  again 
driven  out  to  seek  a  new  hon>e,  almost  without  a 
pretence,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reports,  to 
justify  the  expulsion.  On  this  occasion,  Macomo 
did  make  a  remonstrance  in  a  document  addressed 
to  an  influential  person  of  the  colony,  Dr  Philip, 
who  vouches  for  its  authenticity.  In  the  whole  of 
this  letter— this  savage  CaflTre's  letter— there  is 
(says  Dr  Philip)  ••  a  beautiful  simplicity,  a  touch- 
ing pathos,  a  confiding  magnanimitv,  a  dignified 
remonstrance,  which  shows  its  author  to  be  no 
common  man.** 

He  mentions  in  his  appeal,  that  he  had  not  only 
restored,  on  application,  the  cattle  taken  by  the 
unruly  among  his  own  dependents,  but  had  paid 
back  to  the  colonists  the  property  stolen  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  nought  io  do— all  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  One  would  think  that  after  the  colo- 
nists, whether  by  fair  or  by  foul  play,  had  twice  un- 
seated  Maromo,  and  driven  him  to  seek  a  new  home, 
they  would  scarcely  expect  him  to  hold  the  same 
power  as  he  had  done,  or  make  him  answerable  for 
the  thefts  of  his  CaflTre  brethren.  Another  appeal  to 
Dr  Philip,  made  some  time  after  the  chiefs  second 
expulsion,  will  show  whetlier  this  was  the  case  or 


not    *•  Ton  bavt  bad  people, 
Grahamo-town,  (a  colonial  villaga.}   Last  tiae 
fovarnor  was  there.  so«e  of  them  stofe  tW  d 
of  his  waggons  did  he  pHOih  the  town  fcv 
thefi?     When  any  thing  is  iCotcA  and  earTMd  I 
one  district  to  another,  and  the  thieve*  tammm 
found,  is  one  of  the  magistrates  visited  wtth 
punishment  doe  to  the  thieves?    I  hare  $m 
the  frontiers  of  the  colony  to  prrvest  tW  Caa 
from  stealing  from  the  coloaista,  for  masy  yaa 
and  what  hM  been  mv  reward  7    Drrren  trwm 
country,  I  an  now  withooi  a  huuM  far  aysatf  ( 
my  people,  and  the  few  cattle  left  Io  Br  are  m 
aniwerable  for  every  theft  aDcgtd  tm  haw  k 
committed,  though  It  may  have  been  doM  Vf  P 
pie  who  acknowiedge  no  cUeC  and  who  bv« 
thieving,    and    have  no   other   aho4e  tham 
bushes.  * 

The  next  incident  worthy  of  notiec.  in 
history,  occurred  about  a  year  after  his  s 
pulsion.  To  understand  this,  it  mast  W 
that  the  grounds  on  the  Kat  river,  frosn 
had  been  first  expelled,  in  1829,  had  hccB  gtw 
by  the  colony  to  a  body  of  Hotteatot*.  wW 
there  formed  a  flourishing  srttlcmeat.  TW  1 
tentots,  being  the  aborigines  of  a  £atnct  m 
the  Cape  than  the  Cadrea,  had  \aaf  esQ^yarf 
advantage  of  missiooarics,  Itc;  and  thaa^  t 
race  had,  as  usual,  dwindled  awav  greatly  ■  s 
hers,  those  who  remained  had  advanced  «■■■ 
ably  in  civilitatioo.  On  the  Kat  river,  tbm 
1834,  the  Hottentoto  had  a  thriving 
Macomo,  at  that  time  a  wanderer  for  tW 
time,  had  the  magnanimity  to  visK  the  Ka 
and  congratulate  on  their  prosperity  the  nra  m 
pants  of  those  Unds,  which  were  indahitahly 
own  by  right  ?  He  appeared  at  a  missioiMry  si 
ing,  and  addressed  the  assembled  sHtkra. 

Though  the  chief  came  by  express  is' 
from  the  Kat  river  settlers,  he  had  acted 
to  a  colonial  statute  in  entering 
and,  accordingly,  scarcely  was  the 
when  a  seijeant  and  several  soldiers 
Blacomo  into  custody.     The  Caffre  yieUed 
out  resistance,  but  this  did  not  save  him»  a 
ing  to  the  statement  of  the  only 
present,  fi'om  threats  and  insolt.     After 
Macomo  to  the  next  post,  the  ottdals  heftn 
he  was  taken  set  him  free,  ftadti^  nothaif  a^ 
him. 

Macomo  bore  all  that  befell  hiss  pal'wtfy 
the  occorrenoe  of  a  new  evil  in  183S.    €>m  ii 
patrol  parties  which  were  continually  srosray 
country,  and  of  which  he  had  again  ud  nn*  ^ 
lessly  complained,  at  length  cosmttrd  as 
which  stung  the  CaflTre  chief  beyond 
Xo-Xo,  Macomo's  brother,  waa  «antanl|  aft 
the  head  with  slugs  by  a  patrolfing  party,  aa  k 
peacefully  remonstrating  against  the  trtswof 
Caffre  cattle,  which  were  ondcr  has  chaeffa. 
application  being  made  for  redress  of  thaa 
jury,  Macomo  and  his  frimds  wcfv  t«U  ihm 
colonial  powers  could  not  dtarovrr  the  eAnsr 
commanded  the  patrol.     The  Caft*  chxfc  !■■ 
patience,  and  war,  marked  by  i 
lowed  the  shooting  of  Xo-Xol 

In  the  year  1824.  an  Engtnh 
course  of  a  tour  in  (^fferlaad.  hod  aa 
of  witnessing  the  justice  and  impartiaSty  «f 
como  in  his  capacity  of  judge.     Bctng  ^ 
with  the  conduct  of  his  slave,  whom  he  had 
with  his  from  the  Cape  eolonj,  after  safl 
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alam  nd  the  inHietioii  6f  m  few  blows  with  his 
9cai0c  (whip  of  rhinoceros  hide),  he  cmrried  the 
BHO  before  filaoomo.     Here  the  master  and  slave 
Skd  crott  bills  against  each  other.     The  slave  pro- 
dseed  witnesses  to  prove  that  bis  master  had  strudc 
ud  iboisd  him  without  cause :  the  master  accused 
tbe  ibve  of  lasiness,  inSblence  and  disobedience, 
wdA  dcnaoded  that  he  should  be  punished  by  a  se- 
vers Aoggiog.     Macomo,  after  hearing  both  parties, 
iofomed  them  that  in  CaiTreland  there  were  no 
sUvei;  he  must,  therefore,  consider  them  merely 
u  two  Bien  who  had  made  a  bargain  with  each 
other,    **  Now  it  appears,"  said  he  to  the  English- 
OSS,  **  that  you  have  struck  this  man  and  other- 
wim  ill-treated  him,  but  you  can  show  no  proof 
fis<  ^  bad  injured  you  by  offering  you  violence. 
I  tbenfore  declare  your  bargain  at  an  end ;  he  is 
free  to  go  where  he  pleases ;  and  you  shall  pay  him 
u  91  lior  the  wrong  you  have  done  him."    At  this 
6e6Aaa  our  countryman  was  highly  incensed,  and 
refssed  to  submit     '*  He  deserved  punishment,  not 
reward,**  ssid  be,  **  for  his  insolence."    **  You  have 
Bot  proved  that,"  said  Kacomo;  *'  but  had  it  been 
so.  70a  should  have  brought  him  to  me.    Why  do 
/  lit  ken  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  if  need  be  ?    It 
it  to  decide  between  man  and  man,  in  cases  where 
tbciraifer  blinds  them,  and  hinders  their  judgment. 
U  ma  Mse  their  hands  in  secret,  instead  of  their 
toagocs  before  the  judge  or  the  old  men,  whose 
Hk  voold  be  worth  a  husk  of  com  ?" 

Tk  Caffirea  are  admitted  by  most  travellers, 

to  he  a  well  formed,  decent-featured,  and  comely 

peopleL    Their  countenances  are  more  European 

tku  African,  although  their  hair  is  woolly  and  their 

eoloar  dark  brown.     From  their  physical  traits, 

Barrow  has  drawn  the  inference  of  an  Arabic  ori- 

po  ht  them.     He  says,  they  have  not  the  smallest 

ffspiMaace  to  the  negroes  in  either  conformation 

or  teares,  and  that  they  differ  from  the  Arab  su- 

ptriSdaUy  in  nothing  but  a  deeper  shade  of  com- 

and   this  theory  is  somewhat  pUusibly 

in   the   view  of  this  writer  by  their 

!  habits,  their  hospitality,  the  shape  of  their 

J  and  especially  their  scrupulous  observ- 

•Wi  tf  the  rite  of  circumcision.    Pringle  also  sup- 

porcs  this  opinion,  and  so  does  Kr  Kay ;  and  they 

hsih  adduce  additional  Bkcis  in  apparent  confirma- 

Hbb  of  It.     There  is  nothing  incredible,  or  even 

^pcelable  in  the  theory  itself,  especially  since  it 

■  vsU  known  that  the  vrandering  Bedouins  have 

pimUtittl  into  almost  every  section  of  the  conti- 

•ttt,  asd  have  even  planted  themselves  on  the 

teth  African  islands. 

The  ifipBrel  of  the  Caffres  is  made  wholly  of 
At  sUne  of  beasts,  excepting  those  cases  only 
etoe  the  customs  of  their  civilized  neighbours 
^MV  been  introduced  among  them.  These  changes 
kase  Moirred  at  and  about  the  missionary  stations, 
■ii  w^  generally  be  considered, — ^taking  into 
^  '  I  attadinaent  which  all  barbarians  (as  well 
partly  civilixed  people)  feel  for  old  cus- 
■  a  tolerably  accurate  indication  of  the 
■mlttportaflt  intellectual  and  moral  advances 
i^Mdb  they  commonly  correspond. 
Iftttsutatire  propensity,  as  well  as  the  commu- 
'""  ,  it  is  worth  noting,  are  universally  traits  in 
_  'wm  character, — in  which,  by  the  way,  they 
ttmiWiLMj  from  the  Indians, — and  such  as 
of  the  first  interest,  in  refer- 
t  eompetency  and  tendency  of  their  pos- 
lll«  state  of  civilization.  This  social  di»- 
kk  indeed  often  carried  to  an  extent  which 


most  travellers,  if  not  missionaries,  would  call 
meddlesome  and  troublesome,  not  to  say  ridiculous. 
The  Landers  were  not  a  little  amused  by  a  native 
who,  after  indulging  his  curiosity  in  an  examination 
of  their  premises,  ■  baggage  and  all,  not  meeting 
with  any  thing  which  suited  his  taste  better  for  a 
hat,  finally  encircled  his  cranium  with  the  tin  top 
of  a  jelly-pot,  which  was  marked  in  large  letters 
**  concentrated  gravy,"  and  in  that  guise  strutted 
about  the  encampment.  The  Caffre  lady,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  chrysalis  stage  of  transmutation, 
is  not  unfrequently  seen  promenading,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  mission-bouses,  with  an  English  petti- 
coat suspended  from  the  neck  instead  of  the  waist, 
while  the  gentleman  in  attendance  makes  himself 
nearly  as  conspicuous,  by  sporting  for  a  gala  dress 
a  pair  of  leather  trowsers,  surmounted  by  a  check 
shirt.  So  they  can  get  on  any  thing  civilized,  and 
keep  it  on,  it  matters  little  of  what  material  the 
decorations  may  be  made,  or  in  what  order  they 
are  fastened  to  the  frame  of  the  wearers.  The 
aborigines  of  America  have  been  much  slower  to 
imitate,  and  still  more  awkward  also  in  the  process. 
Witness  the  tradition  transmitted  by  the  Dutch 
party  who  first  landed  on  Manhattoes.  They  made 
a  donation  of  stockings  and  axes, — two  valuable 
articles, — to  the  chiefs  of  the  party  which  enter, 
tained  them ;  and  when  the  visit  was  repeated  the 
next  season,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stockings 
had  been  converted  into  tobacco-pouches,  while  the 
axes  were  generally  used  for  bosom-pins.  In  re- 
gard to  the  taste  of  the  Caffres  in  matters  of  dress, 
ornaments  of  various  kinds  are  extensively  worn. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  beads,  bones,  feathers,  and 
metallic  bracelets,  some  thirty  of  the  latter  being 
occasionally  seen  on  the  arms  of  a  great  man,  that 
is,  a  stout  man ;  to  all  which  the  same  dignified 
class  often  append,  like  the  chiefs  of  the  northern 
African  tribes,  the  elegant  embellishment  of  a  cow's 
tail,  swung  from  the  knee. 

The  WMlth  of  the  Caffres  consists  of  their  herds 
and  flocks,  and  their  occupation,  of  the  care  of 
them ; — there  being  probably  no  barbarous  nation 
in  the  world,  who  are  so  systematically  and  scien- 
tifically devoted  to  grazing.  The  Caffre  is  never 
so  happy,  as  when  engaged  in  something  calculated 
to  increase  the  numbers  or  improve  the  appearance 
of  his  cattle.  Such  is  his  perfect  acquaintance 
with  his  herd,  that  one  of  a  thousand  would  be  im- 
mediately missed ;  and  be  observes  even  the  turn 
of  the  horns,  or  the  slightest  spots  on  the  hide,  so 
minutely,  as  to  identify  every  individual  almost  in- 
fallibly after  seeing  them  two  or  three  times.  Cat- 
tle-folds are  constructed  in  every  hamlet, — gene- 
rally on  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill, — and  are  made 
of  circular  hedges,  so  compact  as  to  protect  the 
herd  in  winter  from  the  cold  in  some  measure, 
as  well  as  from  the  wild  animals  which  infest  the 
country. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  dignity  which 
the  grazing  profession  possesses  in  the  view  of  the 
Caffres,  that  the  cattle-field  is  always  used  as  the 
place  of  public  meetings  and  resort.  Cattle  con- 
stitute the  currency  in  a  great  degree.  Brides  also 
are  bought  and  sold  for  so  many  bullocks, — the 
proprietor  in  conversation  frequently  classing  his 
wife  and  his  pack-ox  together,  and  estimating  his 
property  according  to  the  joint  amount  of  his  herd 
and  his  daughters.  Indeed  his  conduct  towards 
his  cattle  is  generally  of  a  much  more  feeling  char- 
acter, than  that  which  he  sometimes  evinces  to- 
wards the  partner  of  his  bosom.     Travelling,  in 
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the  Cape  colony,  b  perfbmied  by  tli«  Earopcras 
mostly  with  the  tid  of  oxen, — not  lets  than  four  or 
five  pairs  being  customarily  attaehed  to  the  un- 
wieldy and  lumbering  waggons  of  the  eountnr, — 
and  this  practice  again,  as  well  as  the  price  which 
the  hides  of  the  animals  will  bring  in  the  ciriliied 
market,  where  one  is  at  hand,  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  herd.  Even  the  amusentents  of  these 
people  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  Racing 
young  cattle  is  a  favourite  sport ;  and  a  part  of  the 
herd  are  trained  to  run  at  an  astonishing  rate,  the 
odditv,  if  not  beauty,  of  the  appearance  of  this 
singular  procession  being  doubtless  not  a  little 
augmented  by  the  Caffre  custom  of  twisting  the 
horns  of  the  animals,  while  they  are  yet  flexile, 
into  all  sorts  of  fantastical  shapes.  In  a  word, 
the  ox  is  to  the  Caflfre  what  the  horse  is  to  the 
Bedouin,  or  the  deer  to  the  Laplander, — shelter, 
vesture,  carrier,  family  and  food. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  principal  aliment  of  these 
tribes  is  mlA,  which  they  use,  like  the  Arabs,  in  a 
sour,  curdled  state ;  next  to  this  article,  boiled  com, 
(Indian) — for  they  cultivate,  after  a  finhion,  con- 
siderable tracts  of  fertile  land ;  and  more  generally, 
a  species  of  millet,  also  pumpkins,  a  kind  of  sugar- 
cane, gourds,  fruits,  and  a  rew  esculent  roots  of 
minor  importance.  The  use  of  animal  food  b  rare. 
Veal  is  objectionable  in  an  economical  view. 
Swine's  flesh  is  rejected  by  the  Caffres  with  abhor- 
rence. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  feathered 
tribe  to  some  extent ;  none  of  them  keep  poultry 
of  any  sort ;  and  eggs,  as  an  article  of  food,  are 
altogether  contraband.  Nay,  Caff^  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fish  of  the  sea,  which  they 
for  the  most  part  regard  as  company  only  for 
snakes,  so  that,  although  they  live  almost  wholly  on 
or  near  the  coast,  the  entire  line  of  which  abounds 
with  the  choicest  fish,  they  are  ignorant  even  of 
the  art  of  casting  a  net.  Neither  will  they  eat 
elephant's  flesh  on  any  occasion,  or  even  undertake, 
like  the  Hindoos,  to  domesticate  that  animal.  Thb 
is  the  more  remarkable,  since  he  is  always  regarded 
as  favourite  game,  and  the  passage  of  a  herd  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  a  hamlet  is  the  signal  for  a  gene- 
ral hue  and  cry.  The  tusks  are  the  priie  sought 
for.  One  of  them  falls  to  the  lot  of  faim  who  first 
pierces  the  game  with  hb  weapon,  and  the  other  to 
the  chief  of  the  party. 

The  Caflfre  does  not,  however,  subsist  wholly  on 
vegetable  food.  The  issue  of  the  very  elephant 
hunts,  is  usually  celebrated  by  the  feasting  of  the 
whole  company  upon  an  ox,  which  the  successful 
hunter  must  furnish:  and  on  other  occasions  a 
rhinoceros  is  despatched  and  devoured  with  as  much 
goAt,  and  as  little  ceremony  or  cookerv,  as  if  he 
were  no  bigger  than  a  cabbage-head.  Plain  animal 
food,  without  salt,  seasoning,  or  vegetable,  is  the 
greatest  luxury  the  Caffre  desires,  and  whenever 
any  one  kilb  a  cow,  it  b  an  invariable  custom 
throughout  the  country  for  all  around  to  flock  to 
the  feast.  Even  this  custom,  however,  rather  in- 
dicates the  infrequency  of  the  use  of  such  food, 
and  on  the  whole  it  may  doubtless  be  asserted 
safely,  that  it  enters  in  a  very  small  proportion 
into  their  regular  subsistence.  They  are  substan- 
tblly  a  milk-fed  nation ;  and  if  the  physiologbts, 
philosophers,  or  physidans  have  any  theories  to 
form  or  confirm  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  sodi 
aliment  on  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
it  prevails,  they  will  probably  find  few  cases  where 
the  data  are  more  conveniently  set  before  them. 

Whatever  the  eame  nay  be,  the  CaflBres  are  gene- 


raUy  adnitted  to  be  UwomMf 
moat  barbaroM  naAioM  by  tbsir  aA^sM  tf  ^ 
poaition.^a  positioa,  whkk  k  not  mtA  mm 
dieted  by  the  existCMe  oCi 
custooM  among  tbca.  rather 
tion  than  character,  and  chlciy'the 
suit  of  excessive  superslitioM.  TiavsUm  f» 
rally,  and  especially  ■isaioaarisi,  vhsa  kaaas  • 
be  such,  have  always  beca  trsalsd  wA  wmi 
dvility.  Thb  b  eoBfirsed  by  Bvivv,  Lm» 
stein,  Alberti,  General  Ji«iiiBi,Mdetksw>  %■ 
de  Oama  origiaall  v  aaoMd  tbca  Aal  fn*r-.-pirf 
people;*'  and,  we  have  thetealimnajfsf  the  hm^ 
can  captain  8to«t,  of  the  aUp  llnrriss.  «l%  b 
hb  narrative  of  the  shipwradtof  UsscMlsaii 
coast,  acknowledfca  that  he  faaai  ia  the  mmm% 
hospitality,  and  received  Iroai  them  a  psslsite 
which  on  many  of  the  sborea  of  the  ftUkd  m 
tioos  of  Eorope  he  anght  bava  loakaA  f»  b  «^ 
•*  They  made  a  fire  to  dry  aa,  iliifttifit  ahi 
lock,  conducted  os  to  a  apriag  of  wmm,  Ac  IsA 
was  the  conduct  of  a  people  dtsciib<<  sa  pBa» 
ing  no  other  sembhuiea  of  the  hamsa  charfi^ 
than  what  they  derive  froas  their  fuiBatias'  Ik 
repuUtioQ  of  the  CaArcs,  for  what  thb 
calb  **  the  cooipassioaate  Csdiafi  whkh 
manity,'*  may,  on  the  whole, be  Lisiiiiiilms^ 
dently  estaUbhed. 

Their  repotatioa  for  hosMsty  data  aat  palfli 
rest  on  so  good  a  fboadatioa.     la  tfln,  via  ■ 
Kay  visited  Oatka,  a  eelebralcd  and 
with  the  view  of  obtataiag 
a  missionary  station  in  Ua  cowatry,  (i 
sttceecded)  one  of  that  poCcsrtate's  wisas 
to  steal  a  silk  handkefchicf  horn  the 
gentleman  in  the  coapoay,  whAe  be 
m  negotiation  with  the  ' 
went  into  Caftebad  a 
last  named,  on  the  same  iriasid  as  baiara.  bi#*l 
a  graphic  deseriptioa  of  an  bitcrvbw  with  As  » 
tives,  iriileh  took  place  BBdcr  tW  sp 

of  a  thorn-tree,  on  the  haaka  of  a  ^^ ,  ^ 

The  news  of  hb  arrival  ct^lectad  gtnM  am^m 

visitors  the  next  morning;  wmA  **tMBr  i 

was  indeed  friendlj."  saya  Mr  Kay.  -*te  «i^ 

stances  soon  coavmcad  oa,  that  they  wasM  mm 

der  it  no  evil  to  pick  and 

nity  enabled  them  to  do  ao.**     It 

a  remedy  was  fooad  in  thb  iaatasna  by ,^^ 

of  the  depredators,  for  the  masidiiatba  elai» 
beads,  to  goard  the  expoac4  psaaastj  stf  lit  441 
Thb  he  did  to  the  perfect  salbfcitiia  ^  kb« 
ployers,  and  the  missioaary  caabsaen  w«h  ealAll 
pleasure  thb  oecasioa  af  afalbf,  as  aa 
vice  before  diargcd  apoa  tba  Cbfta.  thai  heiM| 
knew  a  single  instance  of  Us  tmiajbf  ImMM 
any  thing  which  was  fairiy  aasi  IbBy  es 
his  charge.  **  Do  this,*  ha  aMs*  **  md 
confidence  may  in  general  ha  alacsi  ia 

It  amy,  however,  be  ra— Asd, 
disposition  is  to  some  cstassC  aa  ^ 
trait  of  savage  charactar.     If  tba 
&rther  than  some  others,  W  a 
ran  eooveniently,  as  Hr   Kajr  i 
from  even  his  best  frieada  oC  tea 
inculcating  thb  Spartan  doef 
eariy  life,  upon  the  asiada  of  hia 
thb  pre-eminenee  may  be  Uriy 
measure  to  the  aatare  of  tlia 
held  for  a  eeotary  and  a 
European  neighboors,  and 
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UBpriadpled  wir  Ims  degenerated  into  m- 
wtmtnm  sinlkrMde,  rmpine  into  robbery,  robbery 
im  hnaj,  aod  tbe  habit  thus  acquired,  particu- 
kriy  if  deeaied  honoorable,  could  not  fail  of  being 
hi!tf  ncrciMd  with  considerably  lets  discrimina- 
liM  a  to  tobjecti,  than  might  hare  been  the 
kamti  iittatton  in  the  outset.  The  African  tribes 
fncnQy,  it  msy  be  noticed,  bare  credit  among 
uifriUn  for  do  imall  share  of  this  disordered  ac- 
qdliwcn,  aod  it  is  no  where  so  rife  as  with 
ihsic  Bitioas  which  have  suffered  most  from  the 
ibft^n^.    Crime,  like  disease,  is  contagious. 

Tit  gtTermDcnt  of  the  Caffres  resembles  that 
sf  the  North  American  natires,  and  indeed  that  of 
■Ht  of  the  African  tribes.  It  is  ostensibly  demo- 
onii;  sad  rabstantially  despotic,  respectirelj  in 
He  hi|heft  degree ;  the  personal  superiority  of  the 
(Mb,  sad  the  advantage  they  derive  from  tradi- 
tesry  sothority,  being  for  tbe  most  part  sufficient 
t9  cstUe  them  to  treat  tbeir  subjects  with  the 
Mil  la^oslified,  though  only  customary,  se? erity 
of  dbdpiioe  or  impontion,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Bf  penoaal  superiority,  we  mean  simply  such  quali- 
fatioBSsa  crette  personal  influence  among  such 
hirkrisas  ss  the  Caffres.  The  principal  ones  are 
•aergy  sad  ammng. 

Tbe  degradation  of  the  female  sex  is  considered 
by  Dr  Robertson  the  diaracteristic  of  the  savage 
is  to  oDvatries.  If  the  degree  of  it  fairly  indicate 
fktt  of  the  grossoeos  of  his  barbarism,  tbe  Caffres 
mtalt  he  low  indeed  in  tbe  human  scale.  No  where 
Ml  1ISMHI,  IS  such,  sudi  perfect  slaves ;  no  where 
9tf  thiy  so  auich  used  as  mere  chattels.  Even  the 
hsildqi  devolves  on  them,  as  well  as  tbe  digging, 
9owk^  fiantiag  and  reaping.  The  common  price 
if  8  Mr,  is  from  five  to  ten  head  of  cattle,  though 
tee  of  h^  birth,  as  the  term  is, — much  as  in 
(MSati  countries  we  speak  of  the  descendant  of 
ftthMts  horse, — will  bring  five  or  six  times  that 
iMamt  After  marriage  comes  endless  drudgery, 
Mile  woman  is  fortunate  enough  either  to  be  worn 
filvfth  her  slavery,  or  to  be  left  a  widow.  In- 
iml,  the  tyranny  of  custom  follows  her  even  be- 
Jtai  ihst  of  her  husband,  for  not  only  is  she  com- 

^00  his  decease,  to  retire  alone  into  the  wil- 
for  a  considerable  time,  under  pretext  of 
^■mi^^^wfaatever  tbe  season  or  her  condition 
M9  he,— bat.  tbe  only  dowry  allotted  her  from 
Hi jnperty  is  a  new  garment  from  tbe  hide  of  one 
VIh  ofca.  Even  tbe  husband's  hut  is  destroyed, 
•tWi  the  first  care  of  tbe  widow,  on  her  return, 
M  he  to  erect  a  new  one,  as  usual,  with  her  own 
That  tbe  Caflre  women,  under  all  these 
are  able  to  maintain  a  reputation 
'  superior  to  that  of  savages  generally,  for 
ind^  of  manners,  is  a  marvel  worthy  of  study. 
Witiiaunih  of  nature,  however,  over  man,  does 
MIm  through  life.  Even  the  personal  beauty  of 
ftryoMg  b  iMire,  as  among  tbe  Western  Africans 
pMhii  by  M^  Lalng,  pretty  soon  changed  into 
pvCigus^  ugliness." 
I  MlBv^es  are  more  or  less  belligerent,  and  per- 
Iplht  South  Africans,  though  less  bloodthirsty 
My  other  nations,  are  as  much  as  any  in  this 
tte  vietiffia  of  custom  and  circumstances, 
jrighboors  on  all  sides  are  barbarous  like 
^  M,  valuing  tbeir  cattle  as  dearly,  and  as 
l|ht  for  tbem.  in  defence  or  in  depreda- 
ooly  the  frontier  population  of  tbe 
9oloay.  The  character  of  this  frontier 
■ay  be  known  from  its  name.  It  is  bad 
ery  where, — enough  effectually  to  pre-** 


vent  the  civilisation  of  any  conterminous  people,-^ 
but  here,  the  very  6eau  ideal  of  bastard  barbarism. 
The  Caffres  and  the  Dutch  boors,— tbe  latter  ex- 
tremely ignorant  and  rude,  remote  from  tbe  super- 
vision  of  even  the  colonial  government,  and  living 
in  the  most  scattered  manner  conceivable, — have 
always  been  tugging  at  each  others'  throats.  Un- 
fortunately, the  English,  although  only  thirty-five 
years  in  possession  of  the  colony,  have  during  that 
short  period  outstripped,  in  their  horrible  oppression 
of  the  natives,  even  the  cold-blooded  cruelties  of  the 
Dutch  boors  of  tbe  last  century.  No  British  tra- 
veller has  denied  this,  so  far  as  Mre  know,  and  most 
of  them  confirm  it  in  explicit  terms.  Among  these 
may  be  named  Thompson,  Barrow,  Pringle,  Dr 
Philip,  and  tbe  Rev.  Stephen  Kay.  Lieutenant 
Rose,  in  his  Four  Tears  in  South  Africa,  states 
that  official  orders  have  been  issued,  •*  that  all  Caf- 
fres appearing  within  the  proclaimed  line  should  be 
$hoi,'*  Again, — **  the  crime  was  individual,  but  the 
punishment  general ;  the  duty  of  the  commanders 
was  to  destroy,  to  bum  the  habitations,  and  to 
seize  the  cattle ;  and  they  did  their  dut^.*'  **  I  hate 
the  policy  that  turns  the  English  soldier  into  the 
eoUJMoodtd  butcher  of  the  unretiMting  native,**  Ktc 
Such,  is  tbe  testimony  of  an  officer  for  some  time 
stationed  on  the  Caffre  frontier,  and  officially  cog- 
nizant of  tbe  transactions  he  thus  describes. 

CALCUTTA,  (a.)  An  account  showing  the 
total  amount  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Cal- 
cutu  in  1886-37,  and  1837-38;  showing  also  the 
amount  of  the  trade  with  each  country,  and  the 
proportion  per  cent,  which  the  trade  with  each 
country  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  the  trade. — 
BelCe  Review  of  the  Commerce  of  Bengal  for 
1886-37  and  1837-38. 
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Internal  TrantU  Duties, — A  rery  great  improre* 
ment  baa  recently  been  effected  in  tbe  domestic 
economy  of  our  Indian  empire,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  duties  on  the  transit  of  goods  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another.  These  duties  have  existed 
in  India  from  a  rery  remote  period ;  and,  by  ob- 
structing the  intercourse  between  its  different  dis- 
tricts, were  singularly  pernicious. 

CALENDAR,  (a.)  or  the  division  of  tine  into 
years,  months,  weeks,  and  days.  It  is  said,  in  the 
account  of  the  creation,  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  intended  to  measure  times,  seasons,  days  and 
years.  In  most  cases,  they  do  furnish  us  with  the 
measures  by  which  we  go.  The  earth's  revolu- 
tion on  its  axis  furnishes  the  measure  of  a  day.  A 
week  is  measured  by  the  quarterly  changes  of  the 
moon ;  the  measure  of  a  month  is  suggested  by  the 
time  which  it  takes  the  moon  to  go  through  its  cir- 
cle of  changes ;  a  year  is  measured  by  the  earth's 
revolution  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun. 

There  are  some  divisions  of  time  now  in  use, 
which  are  not  measured  by  the  heavenly  bodies; 
such  are  tbe  subdivisions  of  the  day  into  minutes 
and  hours.  To  begin  with  the  minutes.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  division  could  not  have  been 
in  use  in  very  ancient  times,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  measure  it.  There  was  no  timepiece 
invented;  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  known 
was  the  dial;  but  so  liar  from  measuring  minutes, 
thatinvention  could  not  measure  hours;  tbe  hours 
measured  by  sun-dials  were  not  of  fixed  length, 
but  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  day.  The 
dial  of  ancient  times  must  have  been  a  very  im- 
perfect thing.  Herodotus  gives  us  to  understand 
that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  inventors,  and  it 
was  doubtless  from  their  country,  that  tbe  me- 
morable dial  of  Abas,  mentioned  in  scripture, 
was  brought.    But  so  sbwly  was  the  invention 


improved,  that  at  the  tint  oT  tW  im  rnvav. 

a  dial  was  brought  to  Rodc.  and  art  ■»  Is  «t 
forum,  whidi  was  made  Cor  a  itMtnm  lacita*. 
and  no  one  b  the  dtv  secns  to  haw  kavwa  aaf 
good  reason,  why  it  should  net  keep  aa  gmm^  mm 
m  that  latitude,  as  in  tbe  om  for  whack  is  «» 
made.  They  easily  dsscovtred  that  it  «■■  ^  ai 
use  to  them ;  but  what  was  the  ■afttcr  wiak  «,« 
how  to  mend  it,  no  one  was  able  U  tcU. 

The  depsydra  or  water-dock  wm  a  later  mm^ 
tioo,  and  might  have  answered  the  pmfmm^  tf  At 
andenta  had  known  tbe  laws  that  favetm  Us  ■»' 
tions  of  dttids.  Tbe  boor  was  mtasarirf  vaey  aart 
as  it  b  in  the  hoar-glaas,  by  tbe  tkM  wbidk  m  urn 
a  given  quantity  of  water  U  drop  Craa  tW  afv« 
glass  Into  tbe  one  belaw.  Bat,  aalMka^.tbef  4« 
not  know  that  when  there  was  Macik  ana*  a 
would  run  out  faster  tbaa  wbea  tbars  «as  Ink. 
so  that,  though  it  would  serve  like  tba  Wsa-fva 
to  measure  a  single  hoar,  it  eaald  aaa  mmmm^ 
equal  suceeadve  hours,  oar  coaU  it  aaaam  tfe 
parte  of  a  a  single  hour.  The  P< 
was  different ;  a  small  awtalUe  a 
bottom  was  placed  on  tbe  sarfrca  of  a  lar^  «» 
sd  of  water,  where  it  filled  gtadaaUy  aMi  9mk  m 
the  expiration  of  tbe  boor.  Tbe  aaT 
use  to  which  tbeoe  water-do^s  ware 
to  determine  tbe  Icagtk  of 
houses.  To  prevent  tbe  advocate 
too  long,  he  was  allowed  so  mmA 
by  the  water-dock,  aad  if  be  eoaU  aac  fit 
hb  argument  in  the  tioie  asai|afJ,  mm  m 
worse  for  hb  dieat  In  paritaoical 
kept  an  hour-glass  on  the  palpit 
same  purpose,  but  they  by  no 
bint  which  it  gave  tbaa. 

As  for  docks,  they  are  eatirdy 
are  inventions  of  tbe  BKiaks  of 
When  we  read  of  dodu,  however.  Ib  aariy 
we  must  not  think  of  any  tbiag 
time  |ueees  ;    they   were    probaUy 

wooden  dock  of  a  pedlar  aiii(bt  bava 
upon  with  disdain.     These  tbiags 
extreme  antiquity,  tbey  coald  aac 

with  minotes,  for  want  of 

them.     When  they  spoke  of  a  BM«eaa«  tk 

it  tbe  twinkling  of  an  eye,  or  glaaca  otf 

but  this,  of  course,  was  do  moatara  of  tarn 
Passing  then  to  the  boors ;  wa  aro  mm 

pose,  when  we  see  tbe  word  Aear  ia 

ings,  that  it  had  the 

has  now.    In  the  writiogs  of  Maais^  it 

ply  the  tinte  wbea  any  thiag 

happen, — as  in  the  exprcssioa^af  oor 

hour  b  not  yet  come."     Ia 

Aoars  were  the  seaaona  of  tba  ] 

tbe  boors  were  cooaidered  aa 

sided  over  the  aeasons  of  tbe  year.     1 

of  Daniel,  tbe  word  boar  b  aaed,  baft  at  amMo  ^ 

mean  a  mooient,  and  not 

time:  nor  do  we  know  of  aoy 

Testament,  where  tbe  word  b  notd  %• 

measured  portion  of  a  day.     la  tbo 

writings  there  are  some;  bat 

the  books  of  tbe  Old 

writings. 

Uow  then,  were  tbe  day  aad  ai(te  A^ 

there  must  have  been  soom  diviMoa^ 

the  purposes  of  life.     Tbey  bad  m^^ 

swerad  thdr  purpose  ia  a  gtaeral  way. 

in  the  Old  Testament  timaa, 

equal  parti,  called  tba  first 


t  « 


CALENDAR. 


waiSk  wtt^  ind  the  third  or  morning  watch  of 
tlif  Bight.    In  the  New  Tentament,  the  order  is 
4yfiercflC,  beoMtte  then,  the  Jews  had  adopted  in 
tlii,  ai  io  maa J  other  things,  the  practice  of  the 
RosniM.    They  then  divided  the  night  into  four 
vsScbet,— somettioes  called  by  number,  first,  se- 
rao^  tUrd  and  fourth,  sometimes  by  name,  even- 
ing, sight,   eock-crowiog   and    morning.     These 
wert  BSBca  often  applied  to  the  whole  watch, 
^99iSk  they  properly  designated  only  the  times 
whes  och  wmtch  began.     These  must  have  been 
kmtsnd  srbitrary  divisions;  thus  they  could  not 
tetf  when  it  was  midnight,  if  it  was  cloudy;  they 
osly  katw  it  by  observing  the  ascension  of  a  star. 
Coeh-crowiag,  too,  dependifd  entirely  upon  the  dis- 
crvtioa  of  the  poultry.     When  our  Saviour  tells 
P«tif  that  ho  will  deny  him  before  the  cock  crows, 
he  nesns  to  say  that  he  will  do  it  very  soon.    The 
Piiehsl  supper  was  not  eaten  till  it  was  dark, — 
SMch  tiaie  was  taken  up  with  its  forms ; — after  it 
wuoftr,  he  walked  with  his  disciples  out  from 
th«  dty  to  tbe  mountain, — and  this  walk  roust 
hare  taken  coastderable  time,  judging  from  the  in- 
icmcCioiit,  preserved  by  St  John,  which  Jesus  gave 
theoi  upon  the  way.     It  must  have  been  about 
■ndsigkt  when  he  was  arrested,  and  it  was  not 
hitf  wty  from  midnight  to  sunrise  before  the  apos- 
tit  dcaied  him.     Never  was  such  a  world  of  in- 
toHcty  interesting  history,  crowded  into  a  few 
iboct  hoars. 

The  day  was  like  the  night,  divided  into  four 
e^  parts,  in  very  ancient  times,  loosely  called 
the  aeniing,  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  midday  and 
the  evtoiflg:  this  division  was  in  use  in  our  Savi- 
oar*s  time,  though  they  had  then  begun  to  divide 
the  day  into  what  were  called  the  Babylonian 
hooni  This  earlier  division  is  referred  to  in  the 
kv;  the  Paschal  lamb  must  be  slain  between 
ths  two  evenings ;  an  expression  which  would  be 
fcrpleixog,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  evening 
hcyu  at  the  middle  oi  the  afternoon,  and  the  name 
'voiay  was  also  given  to  the  time  when  the  sun 
hsd  foae  down ;  so  that  the  command  was  to  kill 
it  at  the  hitter  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Tie  Babylonian  hours,  which  were  in  use  in  our 
itnour's  time,  were  invented  by  the  Chaldeans, 
vha  took  the  lead  in  astronomical  discoveries  and 
atebtiooc.  The  day,  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
■t  WBS  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts :  these,  of 
Maise,  wero  not  of  fixed  length,  but  were  longer 
V  ihortor,  aeeording  to  the  length  of  the  day.  At 
^  Ciflw  of  the  equinox,  when  the  sun  rose  and  set 
A  BX,  they  would  have  been  just  equal  to  ours, — 
My  aiiBntcs  long;  bat  if  the  sun  should  have 
1^  «t  fear  and  aet  at  eight,  the  hours  would  have 
hM  SB  madi  longer  in  proportion  as  the  day  was 
mg^, — they  would  have  been  eighty  minutes 
jpp  hs  Paleatine,  however,  the  sun  never  rose  ear- 
■'thaa  five,  sor  later  than  seven.  The  third  hour 
■i  the  hour  of  morning  prayer ;  if  the  sun  rose  at 
^  Ilis  would  be  at  nine  o'clock ;  but  if  it  rose 
I0i*cit  would  be  at  eight  o'clock;  and  the  time 
'•Maiag  prayer  was  also  at  the  middle  of  the 
^fbWiao;  the  aixth  hour,  which  was  noon,  never 
■i^ii-  hut  all  other  times  varied  with  the  length 
tf  w  disy.  We  read  in  the  scripture  of  those  who 
■hit^  te  the  temple  at  the  third  hour  to  pray, — 
WlW^  the  time  of  public  prayer;  and  our  Savi- 
BWMat  the  well  of  Sycbar  at  the  sixth  hour, 
kriklAvas  the  merldiao  heat  of  the  day.  The  one 
■foiMtiato  the  vineyard  in  the  eleventh  hour, 
■Btim  JMt  before  sunset, — the  time  when  every 


one  was  required  by  the  law  to  pay  those  who  had 
been  employed  in  his  service  that  day.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  day  into  hours  had  its  inconveniences, 
which  are  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  They 
were  doubtless  felt ; — but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
It  is  clear,  as  was  just  now  mentioned  in  the  case 
of  minutes,  that  without  timepieces,  which  they 
had  not,  hours  of  fixed  and  equal  length  eould  not 
possibly  be  measured  by  man. 

The  Jews  did  not  follow  the  Chaldeans  in  their 
time  of  beginning  the  day ;  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  divisions  of  time  into  days.  These,  in  most 
latitudes,  are  measured  sufficiently  well  for  common 
purposes,  by  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis, 
which  exposes  all  parts  of  its  surface  in  succession 
to  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  high  northern  latitudes, 
however,  this  would  not  answer;  the 'hours  of  a 
day  which  last  six  months,  might  bang  heavy  on 
their  hands ;  and  a  night  of  equal  length  would  be 
somewhat  too  long  to  spend  in  sleep,  if  they  had 
any  idea  of  ever  waking.  Even  now,  though  any 
one  would  suppose  that  this  portion  of  time  was 
exactly  measured  by  the  heavens,  we  have  in  use 
three  different  kinds  of  day.  The  natural  day  is 
the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset. — The  civil 
day,  that  which  is  observed  in  all  legal  transactions, 
begins  at  midnight, — ^thus  the  8ab£ith  is  regarded 
as  beginning  at  twelve  on  Saturday  night,  and  all 
legal  movements  are  suspended  till  the  next  night 
at  twelve.  Then  there  is  the  astronomical  day, — 
that  which  is  used  by  astronomers  and  navigators, 
— it  begins  at  noon,  because  that  time  can  best  be 
determined  by  observations, — and  the  hours  are 
counted  from  one  to  twenty-four.  The  day,  with 
the  Jews,  began  at  sunset ;  thus  the  Sabbath  began 
at  sunset  on  Friday  evening.  Friday  was  called 
the  preparation  for  their  Sabbath,  because  as  noth- 
ing could  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  all  preparations 
were  necessarily  made  on  the  day  before.  A  calm, 
perfect  and  profound,  prevailed  in  every  habitation, 
from  the  moment  when  the  sun  went  down ;  then, 
according  to  the  beautiful  ceremony  of  their  reli- 
gion, the  Sabbath  lamp  was  lighted  in  every  dwell- 
ing, and  burned  till  the  n^xt  day's  close. 

In  practical  use,  there  is  a  slight  perplexity  at- 
tending the  subject  of  time  as  measured  by  the  sun. 
The  days  as  measured  by  the  sun  are  not  equal 
throughout  the  year :  this  is  because  the  earth  has 
two  motions, — while  it  turns  on  its  axis,  it  moves 
also  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun.  While  it  is  turn- 
ing once  on  its  axis,  it  advances  about  one  degree 
in  its  orbit :  it  must  therefore  turn  so  inuch  more 
on  its  axis,  before  the  sun  can  be  at  the  meridian 
again.  But  the  younger  part  of  our  readers  will 
understand  this  better  by  an  illustration;  let  a 
lamp  represent  the  sun ;  now  if  any  one  turns  round 
on  the  place  where  he  stands,  when  he  has  turned 
exactly  round,  he  shall  be  exactly  fsdng  it  again. 
But  suppose  that  when  he  is  turning,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  moving  to  the  right:  in  that  case,  when 
he  has  turned  quite  round,  he  will  not  be  facing  it; 
he  must  turn  more  before  be  will  face  it; — now  the 
time  of  meridian  is  the  time  when  the  place  on  the 
earth  where  we  are,  is  exactly  facing  the  sun, — 
and  owing  to  this  motion  in  its  orbit,  the  earth 
most  sometimes  turn  more  than  quite  round,  and 
at  others  less  than  quite  round,  to  bring  us  facing 
to  the  sun.  But  it  always  turns  quite  round  in 
exactly  twenty-four  hours; — if  it  roust  turn  more 
than  quite  round,  it  will  take  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours, — if  not  quite  round,  it  will  take  less 
than  twenty-four  hours; — and,  accordingly,  we 
y2 
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find  tlwt  the  dajB,  m  amigrad  by  tbt  mtriditti, 
AM  tometiinet  aboat  %  qoAiter  of  ad  hour  lonfer, 
•ometimet  at  much  lew  than  twentj-four  hours. 

Now  if  we  meaiure  time  by  the  meridian, — if 
we  take  it  to  be  tweWe  when  it  ii  noon  aceording 
to  the  ton,  it  it  evident  that  we  mutt  alter  our 
rlockt  every  day.  Thit  will  not  do; — and  the 
coune  which  men  hare  adopted,  it  the  old«&thioned 
war  of  iplitting  the  difference  between  the  longer 
and  shorter  dayi,  and  going  by  a  clock  which  roea- 
turet  equal  dayi  throughout  the  year.  The  clock 
gives  the  average  lengdi  of  the  hourt, — mean  time, 
at  it  it  general^  called.  Four  timet  in  the  year 
it  will  be  twelve  by  the  clock  and  by  the  meridian, 
at  the  tame  inttant:  but  on  every  other  day,  the 
clock  will  differ  from  the  toe 

Of  the  week  there  it  not  much  to  be  taid.  It 
wat  doubtlett  tuggetted  by  the  time  which  it  taket 
the  moon  to  patt  through  one  of  her  quarterly 
ehanget,  though  not  exactly.  In  the  Scripture, 
the  word  appliet  not  merely  to  dayt  but  to  yeart, 
— ^tbus  Laban  tays  to  Jacob,  **  fulfil  her  week," — 
meaning  the  seven  years'  term  of  service  by  whi^ 
Jacob  was  to  earn  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  So 
Daniel,  in  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  meant  weeks  of  years,  and  was  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  Jews. 

This  division  of  time  has  been  in  use  froin  very 
earlv  ages  t  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  the  days 
of  the  week  have  been  named  from  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  the  ancient  Chinese,  Hindoos  and  Egyp- 
tians, as  they  were  named  by  the  modems, — as  we 
name  them  now.  Sunday,  as  is  well  known,  is 
named  from  the  sun,  as  Saturday  is  from  Saturn, — 
It  being  Saturn's  day.  Monday  is  so  called  firom 
the  moon ;  the  others  retain  the  names  to  this  day, 
which  were  giren  them  by  our  Saxon  fathers. 
Tuesday  is  so  called  from  the  Saxon  name  of  the 
planet  Mars ;  Wednetday,  from  the  Saxon  name  of 
Mercury ;  Thurtday,  from  the  Saxon  Jupiter,  and 
Friday  from  the  Saxon  Venut.  Thit  thowt  bow 
gtnerally  the  heavenly  bodiet  are  regarded  at  pre- 
tiding  over  the  meaturet  of  time. 

There  it  one  tingular  form  of  exprcttion  in  tcrip- 
tnre  which  requiret  more  attention  than  it  hat  re- 
ceived ; — we  will  show  what  we  mean  by  an  exam- 
ple. It  it  said  the  disciples  met  after  eight  days, 
meaning  a  week  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection ; 
we  thould  tay  after  teven  dayt ;  but  if  the  time 
mentioned  took  in  the  leatt  portion  of  a  day,  they 
contidered  it  at  taking  in  the  whole.  Thui  our 
Saviour  it  taid  to  have  been  in  the  grare  three 
dayt  and  three  nights:  according  to  our  calculation, 
it  wat  not  to ; — for  he  died  iMe  on  Friday  after- 
noon,  and  rote  early  on  Sunday  morning  ?  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewith  calculation,  the  ttatement 
was  exact ;  for  though  he  wat  not  forty-eight  hourt 
in  the  grave,  he  wat  ttill  in  it  a  part  of  three  days, 
—that  It,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  law 
required  that  iubntt  thould  be  drcumdted  when 
they  were  eight  dayt  old,— and  ttill  it  %rat  done 
on  the  eighth  day,  when,  according  to  oor  calcula- 
tion they  were  but  seven  days  old.  By  them,  the 
dav  of  the  birth,  however  little  of  it  remained,  was 
called  the  first  day,  and  the  day  of  drcnmdsion, 
however  little  of  it  was  spent,  was  reckoned  the 
eighth  day.  This  most  be  understood  in  the  ex- 
planation of  Herod's  massacre.  It  is  said  that  he 
slew  them  from  two  yean  old  and  under,.— and  it 
b  often  atked,  why  be  thould  have  made  such  a 
needless  slaughter,  to  indode  a  diild  but  lately 
bom,  and  why  do  not  historiaaa  nentioa  audi  a 


wide  work  of  blood.  Bat  look  al  tk»  i 
eolation  of  the  Jews.  Sappoae  that  mv 
was  bom  OB  the  twenty-fifth  of  DecMBkv*  hs 
would  have  been  called  one  year  oU  wksB  l^m 
jmt  dosed,  and  on  the  first  oif  Jaaasij  ba  mmM 
bave  been  called  two  years  old,  ksamae  be  brf 
already  seen  a  part  of  two  year*.  TbAs  ia  a  fc*,. 
however  strangely  it  sounds.  So  thai  tkaaa  has 
a  very  little  time  before  Htrod*s  matdsr,  aappma^ 
a  new  vear  to  have  begna  daca  ihtj  wtt*  bm«. 
would  have  been  described  as  two  ya«*  aU :  mA 
{  those  bom  on  or  after  the  new  ycan's  ^ap*  waad 
,  have  been  induded  in  the  pbraet  **  and  mIh;*-. 
••  under,"  according  to  the  riaw  wbicb  W  ia^Md 
of  the  wise  men.  Vile  as  be  wm,  be  Ad  aat  p» 
bably  wish  to  murder  bm 
secure  the  death  of  the  Uaeal  bcir  ta  tbe 
throne. 

The  greatest  importaace  of  this  dfiitiai  «#  i 
into  weeks,  arises  Itcnb  its  famiAiag  ws  mA 
Christian  Sabbath ;  the  Jewtab 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,— at  the  i 
tians  were  Jews,  they  of  coune  ahaa 
set  apart  by  the  Hebrew  laltb.  airf  alw  aaaaftr 
day,  the  first  of  the  week,  ta  nmtmlknmtm  of  fh» 
resurrectioa  of  thdr  Matter.  Jc 
his  disdples,  to  respect  the 
former  religion ; — they  did  net 
serentb  day  for  thdr  nlebratioa, 
it  was  already  sanctified  to  a  itSknm  mtn€  jm- 
pote;  but  there  wat  no  sack  objectJaa  ta  tW  fce. 
which  wat  also  recosoMaded  to  tbra  by  ias  ks^ 
the  day  when  the  Savioar  left  the  dead.  Bavi^ 
portent  this  celebration  is  to  rtligiaa,  kaa  W» 
sonetiaies  acknowledged  by  its  caeaaaa.  TW 
French  revolutionists,  wbea  tbey  wiabtd  t»  akahm 
Christianity,  taw  that  it  coald  aot  be  doaa  «ft^ 
the  Sabbath  was  regarded.  TberthiMfcaa  —d^ 
took  to  alter  the  calendar,  didfiag  the  yaar  ■• 
twelve  BKiaths  of  thirty  days  each,  aad  tiaij  aa^fe 
into  three  decades,  or  weeks  of  lea  daya  aaA. 
This  was  made  the  dvfl  reckoaiag  by  lav,  a»  ^m 
the  Sabbath  was  no  longer  obetned.  B«t  tmi^am 
jtttn  could  not  make  the  people  fttgct  aka  M^ 
bath,  nor  was  the  new  coaipatatlea  af  tiaa  tamt^ 
taUe,— and  when  Napoleoa  canse  to  tba  baatf  tf 
aflairs,  be  abolished  the  new  practka.  aad  mmamtM 
that  the  week  should  be  reekoatd  as  imwAm^i^ 
Used  lands.  Aad  the  reasoa  why  tbey  «aaM  «i 
make  men  forget  the  Sabbalb,  wbs«  tbar  tka  S^ 
bath  was  made  for  man;  the  natare  of  mam  m^^ia 
a  day  of  rest,  and  God  has  acdaiaed  what  pmm^am 
tion  of  time  is  needed  for  the  parpsn,.  Omm  ^m 
enth  portion  of  time  is  the  aaoart  est  apart  %a 
the  porpoee,  and  the  experieaee  oC  aaa  kaa  dk^ 
dantly  shown  that  the  ntimata  is  jail. 
BO  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  oat,  arba  is 
of  judging,  that  bmb  are  bottar  ia  every 
with  it,  than  tbey  coald  be  witboat  il.  balft  «•  » 
spccts  this  worM  and  the  otber.  As 
world,  then  is  mom  work  doaa,  aad 
done, — there  b  mon  pmdcare,  tbrilkaad 
of  everv  kind  than  then  coald  be,  if  *a 
wen  like  an^  other  day ;  aad  as  im 
nligiotts  feeing,  witbovl  the  "^^^ — 
soon  be  lost.  One  thii^  is 
none  need  the  Sabbath,  so  a 
late  it,  and  those  who  would 
day. 

The  divisioa  of  the  year  iate 
ed  by  the  dMBgce  of  tba  aaoa. 
pass  tbroQgb  b^  regalar  drde  of 
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fell  and  waning,  requires  about  iwenty*nine  days 
■oda  kal£  These  changes  of  the  moon  are  so  ob- 
rioQi  sad  itriking,  that  it  was  very  natural  to  em- 
ploy Uk  eirde  of  changes  or  lunation,  as  it  is  called, 
ior  WM  of  the  larger  measures  of  time.  Still,  it 
kualvi/i  occasioned  much  perplexity,  arisiog  from 
tbc  htU  that  a  month  measured  by  the  moon,  is 
sot  at  loig  by  a  day,  as  a  month  measured  by  the 
an.  A  month  according  to  the  sun,  is  the  time 
whA  h  takes  the  sun  to  pass  through  one  of  the 
sigBioftlM  lodiac,  which  is  thirty  days  and  a  half 
mdjt--ot  to  be  accurate,  is  exactly  one  twelfth 
pvt  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  five  hours 
ud  forty-nine  minutes^  which  is  the  length  of  the 
veas  foiar  year.  Twelve  months  therefore,  ac- 
cordu^  to  the  moon,  do  not  equal  twelve  months 
ttcordiog  to  the  sun,  and  of  course  do  not  make  out 
js  estirt  year. 

Tke  earliest  months  mentioned  in  the  scriptures 

coasited  of  thirty  days,  all  except  the  twelfth, 

viuck  WW  made  to  consist  of  thirty-five  days,  in 

enter  to  fill  out  the  entire  year.     We  say  the 

twelfth,  beeanse  the  months  were  then  numbered, 

sod  not  known  by  names  as  they  are  now.     But  all 

tkji  WIS  afterwards  altered.     They  gave  names  to 

the  HBoatha,  and  measured  them  by  the  moon,  while 

tb*  fcsr  was  necessarily  measured  bv  the  earth's 

nvoitttioo  round  the  sun.     These  lunar  months 

eoDoaud  of  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half, — or  rather 

ts  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  fractions, 

one  Boath  consisted  of  twenty-nine  days,  the  next 

of  tkirty,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year.     The 

aew  Bioon  was  the  beginning  of  the  month ;  the 

iiewBiooB  detennined  the  time  of  their  celebra- 

tbM^  so  that  exactness  in  the  time  was  of  impor- 

tiaes  ia  a  civil  and  religious  point  of  view.     They 

did  aot,  however,  probably  from  want  of  astrono- 

■Nal  knowledge,  go  by  the  time  when  the  moon 

is  ia  OM^unetion  with  the  sun ;  but  by  the  time 

vkcB  it  is  first  visible  in  the  sky.     The  first  ap- 

tnttMtt  of  the  crescent  was  narrowly  observed ;  if 

Ibe  ak^  was  cloudy,  the  time  was  determined  by 

Mhonty  im  the  temple ;   at  night,  beacon    fires 

«vt  kindled  on  the  mount  of  Olives :  this  fire 

Ma  hnmedistely  answered  from  the  surrounding 

Mgkts,  where  men  were  stationed  on  the  watch ; 

tli  lignals  rapidly  spread,  and  in  a  few  moments, 

jftthe  hills  in  Judea  were  in  a  blaze.    In  Jerusa- 

M,  all  the  trumpets  of  the  temple  summoned  the 

fM|de  to  rejoice,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 

Aa  aew  moon.     How  much  was  thought  of  the 

MM  of  the  new  moon,  no  reader  of  scripture 

40  matd.  to  be  informed. 

Bvt,  as  we  have  said,  twelve  of  these  lunar 


tths  do  not  make  out  the  year.  And  here  let 
Cill  jDur  attention  to  the  arrangement  made 
biteaea,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
Midi  would  arise  from  thus  measuring  timejiy  the 
■IM.  The  difficulty  may  be  exphiined  in  this 
Wg*  Tardve  lonar  months  make  about  three 
AWad  and  fifty*four  days,  while  the  year  consists 
Wttaw  hundred  and  sixty-five; — the  lunar  year 
^hlMfare  is  eleven  days  leas  than  the  true  year. 
lfa%«ippose  that  the  passover  should  come  one 
Ml  m  Uie  tweoty-first  of  March ;  according  to 
P^Mia,  the  anniversary  would  come  the  next 
|W4i the  tenth  of  March;  the  year  after  it  would 
it  teA  iato  February, — ^in  a  few  years  the  pass- 
\  vndd  come  in  January, — and  thus  we  see, 
}tf  the  moon,  the  festivals  would  go 
I  fitftber  back«  tHl  they  travelled  through- 
Mi  CW  year.     The  difficulty  Mras  also  firlt  in  mat- 


ass. 


ters  of  common  life.  Suppose  that  a  man  had 
hired  and  paid  for  a  field  for  three  years ;  according 
to  this  rule  he  would  lose  his  third  crop,  the  har- 
vest being  in  the  spring ;  since  the  end  of  the  third 
year  would  be  thirty-three  days  earlier  than  the 
first,  it  would  come  in  February,  when  the  grain 
was  not  ripe,  and  as  that  third  harvest  was  not 
ripe  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  he  must 
lose  it,  he  having  hired  the  field  for  but  three. 

Now,  with  their  small  amount  of  astronomical 
knowledge,  the  only  remedy  they  could  devise  for 
this  difficulty,  vmA  to  add  a  thirteenth  month  to 
the  third  year,  and  Moses  so  arranged  it,  that  this 
must  be  done.  Some  may  say,  why  did  he  not 
tell  them  at  once  to  go  by  the  sun,  which  would 
have  saved  all  this  trouble  ?  This,  however,  would 
be  like  the  suggestion  of  a  certain  princess,  who 
was  told  that  the  poor  were  dying  for  want  of 
bread :  Astonishing !  said  she,  why  don't  they  eat 
pastry  ?  The  reason  was,  that  they  could  not  get 
it, — and  the  reason  why  Moses  did  not  go  by  the 
sun,  was,  that  nobody  knew  the  exact  length  of  the 
solar  year.  His  only  remedy  was  to  add  this  thir- 
teenth month  when  it  became  necessary,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  did  it,  shows  his  far-sighted  wis- 
dom. Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
priests  to  add  it  when  it  became  necessary,  he  pro- 
vided that  it  should  of  necessity  be  done.  The 
first  moon  of  the  year,  answering  nearly  to  our 
April,  was  the  harvest  moon  of  Palestine.  Moses 
called  it  the  ear-moon,  and  required  that  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  it,  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  ripe 
ears  of  barley  should  be  offered  as  first  fruits  to 
God.  By  reason  of  the  lunar  year  being  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  this  full  moon  would 
come  eleven  days  earlier  next  year,  and  twenty- 
two  days  earlier  the  year  after;  and  then,  evidently, 
the  harvest  would  not  be  ripe,  so  that  the  offering 
could  not  be  made.  When  this  was  the  case,  they 
were  not  to  call  that  moon  the  first  of  a  new  year: 
it  was  to  be  considered  as  the  thirteenth  month  of 
the  old  year;  they  were  to  wait  for  the  next  moon, 
when  the  harvest  would  be  ripe,  and  that  was  to 
be  regarded  as  the  ear-moon  and  first  of  a  new 
year.  The  great  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
was,  that  there  was  no  need  of  going  to  astrono- 
mers to  know  when  this  odd  month  must  be  added ; 
every  husbandman  could  tell  whether  the  harvest 
would  be  ripe  or  not,  by  the  middle  of  the  moon ; 
and  if  not,  he  needed  no  public  authority  to  tell 
him  that  that  moon  was  the  thirteenth  of  the  old 
year,  and  not  the  first  of  the  new.  Where  there 
is  no  such  arrangement,  there  is  perpetual  confu- 
sion. In  Turkey,  at  the  present  day,  where  they 
go  by  the  moon  without  adding  such  a  month,  the 
festivals  travel  back  every  anniversary  till  they  go 
quite  through  the  year. 

Some  ancient  nations,  being  aware  of  this  diffi- 
culty, made  attempts  to  measure  the  year  by  the 
sun :  but  they  fell  on  this  verv  stumbling  block, — 
ignorance  of  the  exact  length  of  the  solar  year. 
They  called  it  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days; 
which  was  not  correct,  for  the  tTue  year  is  about 
six  hours  longer,  which  in  four  years  would  amount 
to  a  day.  The  Egyptians  are  an  example.  They 
went  by  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star, — that 
is,  the  time  when,  after  having  been  so  near  the 
sun  as  to  be  lost  in  its  light,  it  first  rises  so  much 
earlier  than  the  sun  that  its  light  can  be  seen  in 
the  dcy.  They  supposed  that  the  dog-star,  after 
having  been  thus  lost  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  would 
re-appear  at  precisely  the  lama  time  every  year. 
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But  tbey  found  that  ibe  beliiod  ritingt  of  thii 
brillimnt  9tv,  were  ailvAnciiig  at  tbe  rate  of  a  day 
in  four  years;  which,  in  tbe  ooune  of  a  century, 
would  make  a  serious  derangement  of  dates  and 
calculations.  We  do  not  know  when  the  year  was 
first  known  to  be  six  hours  more  than  three  bun- 
dred  and  sixty-five  days  in  length.  Plato  b  said 
to  bare  learned  it  from  tbe  Egyptians, — but  if  they 
knew  it,  tbey  do  not  seem  to  have  known  how  to 
apply  their  knowledge,  so  as  to  remedy  tbe  trouble 
which  arose  from  tbe  unequal  length  of  tbe  years. 
This  shows  the  wisdom  of  Mos^  in  supplying  a 
practical  remedy  for  a  defect,  which  there  was  not 
science  enough  in  the  world  to  repair. 

We  think  that  even  a  child  may  be  made  to  com- 
prehend what  this  difficulty  is.  It  made  precisely 
the  same  difficulty  in  the  year,  which  a  clock  going 
too  fast  would  make  in  a  day.  But  what  would  tbe 
person  who  had  the  management  of  such  a  clock, 
do  with  it  ?  Probably,  if  he  found  it  was  an  hour 
too  fast,  he  would  have  tbe  wit  to  put  it  back,  and 
make  it  go  through  another  hour  before  be  would 
consider  the  given  hour  as  come.  Tbis  is  just 
what  Moses  did :  when  be  found  that  the  passover 
was  coming  a  month  too  soon,  he  put  tbe  calendar 
back,  and  made  it  go  through  another  month,  before 
be  called  it  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Attempts  were  made  by  some  ancient  nations, 
to  divide  tbe  difference  between  tbe  lunar  and  solar 
years:  some  of  these  attempts  may  be  traced 
among  tbe  Egyptians.  Thus,  the  lunar  year  being 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  and  tbe  solar 
three  hundred  and  uxty-five,  tbey  considered  tbe 
year  as  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days, 
— to  make  no  mention  of  fractions.  This  luni-solar 
year  was  more  than  five  days  longer  than  tbe  lunar 
year,  and  as  much  shorter  than  the  year  as  mea- 
sured by  tbe  sun.  But  tbis  was  too  fast; — and  if 
tbe  new  year  came  five  days  and  a  half  earlier 
every  year  than  in  tbe  last,  the  months  roost  soon 
cease  to  correspond  to  the  seasons,  and  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  tbe  winter  months  must  change 
places  with  those  of  summer.  Professor  Playfiiir 
remarked,  that  this  fiict  would  explain  a  difficult 
passage  in  Herodotus ;  the  historian  said  that,  in 
tbe  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  the  sun 
bad  twice  risen  in  tbe  place  where  it  bad  formerly 
set,  and  twice  set  where  it  bad  formerlv  risen.  By 
tbis  he  supposes  it  was  meant,  that  the  sun  had 
gone  twice  through  all  tbe  signs  of  the  ecliptic ; 
and  that  the  sun  had  risen  and  set  twice  in  every 
day  and  month  of  the  vear.  Tbis  was  eagerly 
setied  by  those  who  are  for  discrediting  the  sacred 
hbtory,  to  prove  that  the  earth  b  much  older  than 
tbe  account  of  Moses  makes  it :  but  all  tbb  might 
have  happened  in  the  short  space  of  one  bnndred 
and  thirty-eight  years;  since,  in  that  period,  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  about  two  years  between 
the  lunar  and  solar  year. 

Without  saying  more  of  tbe  perplexities  of  tbe 
ancients,  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  the  first  effectual  attempt  nuide  to  correct  the 
calendar.  It  was  done  under  the  orders  of  Julius 
Csesar,— by  far  tbe  most  accomplished  and  intel- 
lectual of  the  class  of  conquerors  to  which  be  be- 
longs. His  victories  do  no  lasting  honour  to  bis 
name:  but  this  enterprise  secures  him  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  mankind.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  be  did  this  by  his  own  calculations :  he 
called  to  his  aid  the  best  astronomers  that  the  age 
afforded.  Sosigrnes  is  celebrated  as  the  most  eml- 
oent  of  tbis  number ;  he  saw  in  the  outset,  that 


nothing  could  be  effected,  whboat 
nearly  as  possible,  tbe  Icngtb  of  tW  aafar  fw. 
Accordingly,  having  ascertii»c4,  m  be  tWagk 
that  tbe  earth  revolved  rotnid  tbe  mm  k  ttat 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  mm  bofa,  be  art. 
tied  it  as  a  principle,  that  tbe  nont^  ««■!  Vt  • 
arranged  as  to  fill  up  three  bmdred  wmd  mM!tf4m 
days  and  six  boura,  that  bctog  tbt  Itmgfk  mi  tti 
year,  without  regard  to  tbe  motm, 

Tbe  first  thing  to  be  done  wm«  t»  hrim^  bM 
tbe  equinox  to  its  proper  pbee  in  March ,  ni  adbv 
to  do  this,  hepmiikt  doekfirw^d;  be  mm^  tfcr 
year  then  passing  go  throofb  two  Ban  amk 
than  usual, — because  tbe  Cestivala  ibco  tmmm  t«s 
months  too  soon.  The  year  of  fiMrtcs 
was  called  tbe  jrear  of  ooofasioM.  B«t 
storing  tbe  equinox  to  its  place,  it  wm 
to  provide  for  the  extra  six  boot*,  aa4  aa  tb^ 
hours  amounted  to  a  day  in  every  fbaw  jvssa.  to 
inserted  a  day  b  every  fourtb  year,  wm^m^  tbna 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  tbe  mmm  wkicb  w«  mmm  ml 
a  leap  year.  This  was  done  wbcn  Cmmg  was  w 
pointed  dictator  and  sovereign  pontUI^  akavl  favtv 
five  years  before  tbe  coming  of  o«r  LorC  Ths  a 
substantially  tbe  nme  with  tbe  casleaiar  mmm  m  ■* 
It  made  tbe  average  lengtb  of  tbe  ycara  tW«s  l»- 
dred  and  sixty-five  days  and  a  Tarter,  iaalaad  « 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  daya  aa  tbey  wm 
before.  The  extra  day  was  added  ia  Fcbraarv.  • 
it  is  now.  He  called  it  tbe  bbaextik  ;  w«  caii  * 
the  leap  year. 

But  with  all  tbe  pains  bestowad  aft  tbaft  Xmm 
upon  tbe  calendar,  it  was  not  qvtta  CBttwL  B» 
fore  tbe  time  of  Cseaar,  tbe  year  bad  baas  ta* 
short;  he  lengthened  it  by  addtag  six  basaij  M 
this  was  leaning  on  tbe  other  sUc,  aa4  aBfaac  t 
a  little  too  long;  for  tbe  tnw  year 
minutes  and  ten  seconds  oC  tbrcv 
sixty-five  days  and  six  bonra.  Tbin,  t» 
b  not  much,  and  the  error  woald 
convenience  for  many  years.  It 
a  day  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  , 
lendar  of  Cesar  was  in  use  Bore  tbaa  ftlbaaa  kin- 
dred years  before  it  waa  even  dctecf c4.  At  Im^-x 
in  tbe  time  of  Gregory  XIIL  a  p«ya  af  tte  *a 
tecnth  century,  it  was  ascertaiBcd  }ij  tlw  t^  n 
of  the  church,  that  there  waa  aoaa  ^rm  m 
computation  of  time.  On  lookiag  iato  tka 
ject,  it  was  found  tbat,  whereas  tbenealcBAw  p 
tbe  vernal  equinox  on  tbe  21st  of  Mbvcfti^  at  i 
ally  took  place  on  tbe  10tb«  ao  ibaft  tW  aa 
and  festivals  bad  gooe  ten  days  hmm,  tW  , 
which  the  calendar  assigned  tbcm.  TW  4A 
experienced  by  tbe  cbwrb  waa  tbia.  Saatai 
to  be  celebrated  on  tbe  Ibst  fall  ■■•■  a^ 
spring  equinox;  tbe  calendar  placed  tW  a^ 
on  tbe  21st  of  March :  it  reaHy  took  fi^aw  m 
10th ;  now  suppose  the  mooo  was  Ml  •■  tka 
what  day  shoold  tbey  obaerw?  TW  SM 
before  tbe  equinox  by  tbe  calta^r,  mmA  ym 
it  in  reality ;  if  tbey  went  by  tbe  oalaaAv 
must  wait  for  tbe  next  full  sooo,  amA  yac  A 
tbe  20tb,  being  after  the  e^ataoK,  w«a  «W  •■ 
niversary  of  the  Passover  and  of 
a  serious  thing  to  a  chorcb  wbkb 
importance  to  its  anniversaries  ■ 

But  something  most  be  doae.     Aa^ 
on  former  occasions,  tbey  bad  been  vM^rA 
some  days  to  oiake  ont  tbe  year,  ar.  mt  mm 
say,  topmtUU  ciockfonemrd^  aow  thry 
to  put  it  back ;  that  is,  tbey  wert    ' 
out  some  days  to  bring  back  tbe 
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of  Mareh,  where  it  belonged.    The  Pope,  accord- 1 
iafjif,  give  orders  that  ten  days  should  be  struck 
out  in  October.  1562 ;  that  the  next  day  after  the  | 
4th.  ihould  be  aot  the  5th,  but  the  15th, — a  change  | 
wbkh  was  immediately  made  in  all  Roman  Catho-  j 
Ik  eountries,  though  not  without  sore  misgivings  ' 
eo  the  part  of  some  of  them,  at  seeing  the  head  of 
tbe  durcb  catting  off  so  many  days  from  the  term 
of  tkir  Rstoral  lives.     In   Protestant  countries, 
tW  sew  style,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  readily 
■iopted;  it  seemed  like  a  simple  and  necessary  re- 
krm:  still,  they  thought  that  since  it  proceeded 
frpa  the  Ckthoiics,  it  was  a  suspicious  movement, 
sad  the  less  they  had  to  do  with  it  the  better ; 
t^  aceordingly  stood  out  against  it  in  rejoicing 
iporsncc,  aad  with  so  much  perseverance,  that  it 
VM  HOC  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that 
Froteftaat  countries  generally  adopted  the  Gregor- 
isncsleodar. 

h  England,  the  new  style  was  not  adopted  till 

175(2,    As  it  was  introduced  by  a  pope  for  the  ex- 

pre*  pnrpose  of  regulating  the  ecclesiastical  year, 

<a4  SKertaintng  the  time  for  keeping  the  festivals 

celebrated  ia  the  Roman  church,  it  was  looked  on 

vith  greas  suspicion  by  protestants.     In  Russia, 

lad  other   countries   where   the   Greek  church 

prevsils,  the  new  style  was  not  adopted  till  16S0. 

Dr  Johnson  gives  an  account  of  the  sensation  pro- 

dueed  by  the  act  of  parliament  for  effecting  the 

cbage.    The  young  people  were  all  delighted  at 

the  thought  of  killing  so  much   time  as  eleven 

ds;i,  for  H  was  necessary  to  strike  out  one  day 

owre  than  in    1582;   they  also  thought  that  it 

voaM  be  a  beautiful  thing  to  have  a  year,  which 

peWc  authority  ordained  should  be  a  year  ot  coiv- 

teaoa.    But  older  people  did  not  like  the  idea 

of  kaving  a  year  with  such  an   ominous  name: 

BioreDver,  they  did  not  see  what  right  parliament 

hid  to  strike  oat  eleven  days,  as  if  Providence 

(mU  Bot  regulate  that  matter  without  their  help- 

'ag  handl      The  greatest  outcry  was  made  by 

eertaia  ancieni  women,  who  said  that  their  lives 

were  full   short    enough  without   having  eleven 

Aiys  struck  off,  and  that  to  strike  out  a  Sabbath 

ma  the  year,  seemed  to  them  the  most  unrighte- 

flus  thing  that  ever  was  done  in  a  Christian  coun- 

liy.    The  alteration  was  proposed  in  parliament 

W^  earl  of  Chesterfield;  but  the  earl  of  Mac- 

Harfield,  then  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 

I  of  much  talent  and  science,  was  the  real 

r  of  the  measure,  and  bore  a  great  part  in  the 

I  of  its  execution. 

The  Pope,  or  rather  the  men  of  science  whom, 

He  Cesar,  be  relied  on  in  the  whole  movement, 

H(  aaly  restored  the  seasons  to  their  place,  but 

pHided  against  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulty. 

sift  method  was  ingenious  and  effectual.     The 

nana  was  a  day  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

flh  therefore  ordained  that  in  three  centuries  out 

^hm,  the  last  year  should  be  a  common  year,  and 

Ma  leap  year.     Thus,  1600  was  a  leap  year,  hav- 

Ivjhrte  hundred  and  sixty-six  days;  but  1700, 

Mfl^aad  1900  are  common  years,  having  but  three 

tefad  aad  sixty-five.     This  arrangement  disposes 

timm  day  in  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 

iMiMn  the  calendar  nearly  to  perfection.     We 

■f  MM^,  for  though  there  is  a  slight  variation, 

V  vn  only  amount  to  a  day  in  three  thousand 

{■%«»d  that  need  not  give  us  much  concern: 

il«»W  aneoded  to  as  well  in  the  year  4835. 

_  to  the  Gregorian  or  new  style,  the  year 

OB^the  1st  of  January.     This  was  the  time 


fixed  by  Caesar  for  new  year's  day,  because  it  is  the 
time  when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun.  But  it 
was  not  generally  regarded.  Some  have  com- 
menced the  year  on  the  25th  of  December,  the 
supposed  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  birth;  others 
have  commenced  it  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  this 
was  the  time  established  by  law  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  generally  observed  afterwards  as 
new  year's  day,  till  the  change  of  style  in  1752. 
In  the  dates  of  events  in  history,  there  is  some  per- 
plexity, unless  we  remember  this  fact.  When  the 
old  style  was  in  use,  January  was  one  of  the  last 
months  of  the  ord  year,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is 
now,  the  first  month  of  the  new. 

But  we  must  not  dismiss  the  subject,  till  we 
have  said  something  of  the  still  larger  divisions  of 
time,  called  epochs  or  eras,  of  which  the  Christian 
era,  which  computes  the  years  from  the  birth  of 
our  Lord,  is  one.  This  is  the  only  one  wiUi  whidi 
we  have  much  concern ;  but  in  speaking  of  this, 
we  are  obliged  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  cycles, 
or  circles  of  years,  which  were  in  use  before  the 
years  were  reckoned  from  our  Saviour's  birth. 

The  first  was  the  soUur  cycle,  and  it  was  formed 
in  this  way.  Suppose  the  sun  entered  the  sign 
Aquarius  in  January,  on  Wednesday  the  2l8t,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  day.  It  wiUnot  again  enter  the 
same  sign  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  the  same 
day  of  the  week,  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day, 
in  less  than  twenty-eight  years;  twenty-eight 
years,  therefore,  was  called  the  cycle  or  circle, 
through  which  the  sun  must  pass  before  be  comes 
back  to  the  place  whence  he  started.  In  using 
this  they  said  that  such  a  year  was  the  first, 
second,  third,  of  the  solar  cycle ;  and  so  on  to  the 
twenty-eighth,  when  they  began  again.  There 
was  also  a  lunar  cycle,  which  was  thus  formed. 
Suppose  that  the  moon  should  be  at  the  full  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  of  January,  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  day.  It  would  not  be  full  again  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  of  the  week,  and 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  under  nineteen  years : 
this,  therefore,  was  called  the  lunar  cycle,  which 
brings  back  the  moon  to  the  place  whence  she 
started.  This  was  called  the  golden  number,  be- 
cause it  was  found  so  valuable  in  ancient  times, 
for  regulating  festivals  which  depended  on  the 
moon.  There  was  another  smaller  cycle,  called 
the  Roman  Indiction, — a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
which  was  in  use  only  to  determine  the  time  for 
paying  certain  periodical  taxes. 

But  these  cycles  were  so  short  as  to  be  incon- 
venient; in  order  to  get  a  larger  period,  which 
might  save  the  trouble  of  counting  the  years  over 
and  over  again,  these  cycles  were  multiplied  toge- 
ther, and  the  product  Mras  a  cycle  of  7980  years, 
which  was  called  the  Julian  period.  This  is  assumed 
to  have  had  its  commencement  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  since  there  has  been  no  time  since, 
when  the  three  cycles  could  have  begun  together. 

There  was  no  attempt  made  to  reckon  the  years 
from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  till  the  year 
527,  when  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  abbot, 
suggested  that  this  reverence  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  therefore  began  so 
to  date  the  years,  and  assumed  that  the  first  year 
of  the  Christian  era  was  the  4714th  of  the  Julian 
period.  There  is  no  historical  record  by  which 
the  nativity  can  be  precisely  ascertained ;  he  there- 
fore decided  what  year  it  was  by  such  indications 
as  he  could  gather  from  comparing  the  sacred  history 
with  that  of  profane  historians.    But  those  were 
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timei  in  %rliidi  much  left  wis  known  ooocmtng 
these  points  than  in  the  present  age ;  and  a  mistake 
was  then  made  in  fijdog  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth  which  has  never  since  been  corrected. 

The  manner  in  which  this  mistake  was  brought 
to  light  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  advantages  of 
science.  Who  would  suppose  that  astronomy 
could  have  pointed  out  an  error  in  chronology? 
and  yet  so  it  was.  Dionvsius  fixed  the  1st  year 
of  Christ  in  the  47Uth  of  the  Julian  period.  But 
Josephus  mentions  that  during  Herod  s  last  illness 
there  was  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  nioon.  On 
consulting  astronomical  tables,  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  date  of  that  edipse  to  the  day  and 
hour;  we  find  that  it  took  place  in  the  4710th 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
three  hours  past  midnight  at  Jerusalem.  Now  we 
know  that  our  Saviour  was  bom  before  Herod 
died ;  so  that  he  must  have  been  bom  at  least  four 
years  earlier  than  that  which  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  first  of  the  Christian  era.  He  must  have  been 
bora  sometime  before  the  death  of  Herod,  since  his 
parents  took  him  into  Egypt  to  save  him  from  that 
tyrant's  malice,  and  kept  him  there  till  Herod  died. 
So  that  astronomy  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
our  Saviour  was  bora  at  least  four,  possibly  five 
years  earlier  than  the  time  assigned  by  the  nativity ; 
and  if  the  Christian  era  had  been  correctly  deter- 
mined,  the  year  1840  would  be  1844,  or  possibly 
1845.  The  reason  why  the  mistake,  though 
universally  admitted,  never  has  been  corrected,  is, 
that  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  year,  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  second,  the  error  has  prevailed 
for  1200  years  through  the  dates  of  all  histories, 
so  that  much  confusion  would  be  made  in  chrono- 
logy without  any  correspondent  gain. 

CALIFORNIA,  (a.)  The  ludians  of  Califoroia 
may,  without  injustice,  be  classed  lower  in  the  scale 
of  mankind  even  than  the  Esquimaux.  Equally 
inanimate  and  filthy  in  habit,  they  do  not  possess 
that  ingenuity  and  perseverance  which  their 
northera  neighbours  can  boast;  sullen  and  lasy, 
they  only  rouse  themselves  when  pressed  by  want ; 
and  in  Uie  settlements  of  the  missioniares,  called 
missions,  where  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst 
are  satisfied,  coercion  alone  goads  them  on  to  labour. 

The  men  are  large  but  not  muscular,  nor  of  a 
manly  apparance;  their  complexion  is  very  dark, 
and  their  features  partake  of  the  negro  cast ;  the 
hair  is  lon^ ,  but  not  coarse.  The  women  are  also 
large,  their  limbs  and  features  regular,  but  not 
handsome :  they  perform  all  the  household  work, 
and  are  quite  slaves  to  the  other  sex.  Both  sexes 
tattoo,  but  without  anv  regular  design  in  the  marks 
on  the  skin ;  they  perforate  the  lobes  of  the  ears, 
and  wear  in  them  pieces  of  wood  four  to  six  inches 
in  length,  ornamented  with  feathers ;  their  head- 
dresses and  waist-belts  are  also  adoraed  with  deco* 
rated  wood  and  pieces  of  bone,  teeth  of  animals, 
and  mother-of-pearl.  They  use  no  pottery,  or 
earthenware,  but  work  baskets  so  close  as  to  con- 
tain fluids.  Bows  and  arrows  are  their  only  wea- 
pons i — they  are  of  fir,  and  slightly  made  ;  but,  to 
five  toughness  to  the  bow,  which  is  about  three 
feet  in  length,  the  back  part  of  it  is  strengthened 
with  a  glutinous  composition  of  deer-sinews.  The 
arrows  are  about  the  same  length,  very  slender,  and 
armed  at  the  points  with  small  pieces  of  flint  jagged 
at  the  edges. 

The  use  of  the  Uwnacal,  or  vapour-bath,  of  whidi 
they  are  passionately  fond,  ia  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  America.    It  consists  of  a  structure  of  mod,  the 


floor  of  whidi  is  I 

the  surface  of  the  earth,  of  a 

fifteen  or  eicbteta  foot  in  diameter. 

entrance,  which  b  provided  with  a  short  \ 

check  the  too  ready  adrntssion  of  tke 

there  is  a  small  orifice  in  the  top  im  aUvw  ml  tte 

escape  of  the  sosoke  from  a  te  kiarfUd  i*  mm 

centre  of  the  temJscal.     Aroond  tkk  fire,  aarf  ««h 

their  feet  towards  it,  the  IndiaM  lie 

their  thick  woollen  Uankets,  aod 

the  whole  frame  is  redoeed  toaasiiaas  AskAte bf 

excessive  perspiration :  in  this  stale  they  qpifl  I 

warm  retreat,  and  plunge  thcmeelws  i 

of  cold  water,  near  which  they  are 

to  place  their  temiseaL 

The  Indians  pay  tbciradoratioMtaaB««AspMtt. 
who  is  supposed  to  preside  over  every  tba^g,  mA 
whose  displeasure  tbey  wiih  to  avert  by  wasai^ 
This  spirit  is  believed  to  be  supreme,  aarf  aaaaMtod 
in  his  office  bv  any  inferior  agents.  TbeyhaawalHl 
conviction  of  a  future  existence,  ami  cayoct  !••». 
joy  happiness  after  this  life  in  some  ddifbtibladbid 
in  the  sky,  which  happioeea,  beiaf  mmmmmA  by 
their  present  ideas,  consisN  ia  seaemil  gntatata^ 
Immediately  after  the  breath  has  lelt  tbe  bady.  tte 
corpse  is  burned  without  resaovtag  tt  from  tha  ^tf « 
and,  as  their  huts  are  not  of  f  ~ 
they  share  in  the  cooflagratioa. 

The  number  of  petty  tribes  is  afaaast  s 
and,  what  is  singular,  almost  every  I 


language,  or  perhaps  dialect,  whka  is  aot 
stood  by  the  rest.     Some  dialccta  have  tk 
sound  of  the  Esguimaui,  the  words 
minating  in  oA,  li,  kA  ;  while  ocbcra  are 
full  of  vowela.     Their  haU  are  fmrntd  ml 
driven  into  the  ground,  geaeraOy 
thatched  with  straw ;  ladlity  of 
desirable,  on    account  of  tbe 
changing  their  stations.     From  tbe 
abound  in  these  rude  dwellian,  it  bcca 
sary  to  fire  them  occasioaaily.      AkI 
country  is  overrun  with  borsts,  tbe 
no  use  of  them. 

CALNE;    an    aadeot    boroagb   ti 
county  of  Wilts,  England.     It 
of  one  long  street,  partially  lighted  bai  aae j 
The  houses  are  in  general  of  stoaa,  aa4 
It  b  amply  supplied  with  water,  bar 
a  number  of  springs,  tbe  Marlaa,  wbidi  a  1 
ther  on  fidls  into  the  Avon,  na 
branch  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  < 
the  town,  which,  anitiag  with  tbe 
Avon  canal,  and  the  latter  with  tbe 
Abingdon,    affords  an  easy 
lA>ndon,  BrUtol,  and  tbe  intc 
all  these  advantages  its  aama 
diiefly  woollen  aod  verr  cxtcaaas,  baea  «f 
been  considerably  limited.     Tba  i    *  ' 
prindpally  broad  clotba,  k 
The  market-day  b  Taesdav. 

Calne  b  fiMnous  as  tbe  plaee  absii  i 
versy  was  terminated  betweaa  St  Dw 
archbUbop  of  Canterbary.  oa  tbe  partaf  Jb»  1 
dictine  monks,  and  the 
been  much  benefited  by  tbe  marqsimef  1 
whose  mansion  b  in  tbe  actgbb 
miles  to  the  east  of  tbe  town  ta  a  remaskaMa 
of  a  horse  cot  in  a  chalk  bsU,  157  fast  la 
The  vicinity  aboands  in  earioas 
sils.    Population  in  1831,  4790. 

CAMBRIDGE  («.)  Tbe  amvanity 
bridge  consists  of  seveataeaooUtfasasd 
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itt  Mj  coiporate,  And  bound  by'its  ovm  statutes; 
Wt  Ucy  are  all  subject  to  the  paramount  laws  of 
tk  saiversit/.  Each  college  furnishes  members 
boik  fivr  the  exceutiTe  and  legislative  branches  of 
tW  iDvenuBent.  The  legislative  branch  of  the 
coudsts  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
,  and  a  council  called  the  Caput.  The  senate 
couiiU  of  all  who  are  masters  of  arts,  or  doctors 
u  otbtr  of  the  three  fiusulties,  divinity,  civil  law, 
or  phyiie,  baring  their  names  on  the  college  boards, 
hoUiai  aay  office  in  the  university,  or  being  resi- 
dest  is  t2ie  town  of  Cambridge.  They  generally 
BSflbcf  about  two  thousand.  They  are  divided 
tsto  two  riastffl,  called  the  regents  and  the  non- 
ttfeau.  The  regents,  or  members  of  the  upper 
hooK,  or  white-hood  house,  as  it  is  called  from  the 
MBbcrs  wearing  hoods  lined  with  white  silk,  are 
Bssten  of  arta  of  less  than  five  years'  standing, 
ad  doetors  of  less  than  two.  The  non-regent  or 
Wwcr  houae,  called  also  the  black-hood  house,  from 
tW  neoibers  wearing  black  silk  hoods,  includes  all 
tht  rett.  But  doctors  of  more  than  two  years' 
•tso&Y,  and  the  public  orator  of  the  university, 
■sy  vote  in  either  house. 

The  council,  called  the  caput,  consists  of  the 
rice-chancellor,  a  doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties, 
diriaity,  otQ  law,  and  physic,  and  two  masters  of 
•rts  to  represent  the  regent  and  non-regent  houses. 
'The  vioe-cbaneellor  is  a  member  of  the  caput,  by 
rirtas  of  hia  office.  The  other  members  of  this 
Qoaacil  are  efaoaen  as  follows.  The  vice-chancel- 
lor sad  the  two  proctors  nominate  severally  five 
pcmns;  and  out  of  these  fifteen,  the  heads  of  col- 
leges, doctora,  and  scrutators  elect  five,  commonly 
heabaring  the  vice-chancellor's  Hst  with  the  ap- 
/matawst.  Every  proposition  of  a  university  law, 
or  giace,  ntist  be  approved  by  the  caput,  every 
■eaibcr  havii^  a  negative  voice,  before  it  can  be 
fnaorted  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  houses  of 
thesswte. 

Mcetiags  lor  the  transaction  of  university  busi- 
■esi,  called  ooogregations,  are  held  about  once  a 
Cortinght,  and  a  list  of  the  days  of  such  meetings  is 
pehlished  by  the  vice-chancellor  at  the  beginning  of 
cseh  ternk  The  vice-chancellor  may  call  the  senate 
toiBthcr  for  the  despatch  of  extraordinary  affairs, 
^  other  times,  by  causing  a  printed  notice,  specify- 
JBgthe  bosiiieas,  to  be  bung  up  in  the  halls  of  the 
•evtfal  eoUegea,  three  days  before  the  time  of  as- 
■■hly.  Any  number  of  the  senate,  not  less  than 
twKBty^ve,  including  the  proper  officers,  consti- 
tals  a  itnomoB,  and  may  proceed  to  business.  Be- 
■dSB  tticse  nseetings,  there  are  others  called  statu- 
tBdls  eongregmtions,  or  days  of  assembly  enjoined 
hr  dbs  statutea,  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  univer- 
iiy  a&ira,  such  as  conferring  degrees,  electing 
cffiMm*  Ac^  for  which  no  special  notice  is  requir- 
ed. A  eMDgregatioo  may  also  be  held  without 
^HBiays'  notice,  provided  forty  members  of  the 
•nrte  be  present.  Every  member  has  a  right  to 
Wisf  any  proposition  or  grace  before  the  senate,  if 
^  fm  been  previously  approved  by  the  caput. 
:  hns  poased  the  caput,  it  is  raid  in  the  non- 
'  by  one  of  the  scrutators,  and  in  the 
by  the  senior  proctor.  It  is  read  in 
'  at  the  second  congregation.  If  a  non 
fda^  is  put  in  by  a  member  of  the  non-regent 
MKlttbe  vote  is  then  taken.  If  the  number  of 
mmfkmtt  eqnals  or  exceeds  the  number  of  placets, 
^ptetu  tlirown  out.  If  the  piaeett  are  more 
e  non  plaetts,  it  is  carried  up  to  the  regent 
■d  ftiwre  undergoes  the  same  process.     If 


it  passes  through  both  houses,  it  is  considered  a 
regular  act>  of  the  senate,  and  if  the  subject  be  of 
a  public  nature,  it  becomes  a  statute.  Ho  degree 
is  conferred  without  a  grace,  which  passes  through 
the  process  above  described.  A  grace  of  this  kind 
is  called  a  sttpplicat.  Those  for  bachelor  of  arts, 
honorary  degrees,  and  masters  of  arts  of  king's 
college,  require  to  be  read  at  one  congregation  only. 
The  executive  of  the  university  consists  of  the 
following  officers: 

The  chancellor.  This  officer  is  the  head  of  the 
university,  and  has  sole  authority -within  the  pre- 
cincts, except  in  cases  of  mayhem  and  felony.  He 
seals  the  diplomas  and  letters  of  degrees,  &c., 
given  by  the  university,  defends  its  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, convokes  assemblies,  and  administers  jus- 
tice to  the  members  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  high  steward,  who  has  the  power  of  trying 
scholars  impeached  of  felony  within  the  limits  of 
the  university,  and  to  hold  and  keep  a  leet  accord- 
ing to  the  established  charter  and  custom.  He  ap- 
points  a  deputy  by  letters  patent,  which  are  con- 
firmed by  a  grace  of  the  senate. 

The  vice-chancellor.  This  officer  is  elected 
annually  by  the  senate,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
and,  as  his  title  indicates,  has  the  power  of  the 
chancellor,  in  the  government  of  the  university, 
and  the  execution  of  the  statutes,  when  the  chan- 
cellor is  absent.  He  is  required,  by  an  order  made 
in  1587,  to  be  the  head  of  some  college ;  and  he 
acts  as  a  magistrate  for  the  university  and  county. 
The  commissary  is  an  officer  under  the  chancel- 
lor, and  holds  a  court  of  record  for  all  privileged 
persons  and  scholars  under  the  degree  of  M.  A.  for 
the  trial  of  causes  by  the  civil  and  statute  law,  and 
by  the  custom  of  the  university. 

The  public  orator  writes,  reads,  and  records 
the  letters  to  and  from  the  body  of  the  senate,  and 
presents  to  all  honorary  degrees,  with- an  appro- 
priate speech. 

The  assessor  is  an  officer  specially  appointed  by 
grace  of  the  senate,  to  assist  the  vice-chancellor  in 
caunsforensibut  et  domesticis. 

The  two  proctors  are  peace  officers,  annually 
elected.  They  must  be  masters  of  arts,  of  at  least 
two  years'  standing,  and  are  regents  by  virtue  of 
their  office.  Their  duty  is  to  watch  over  the  dis- 
cipline of  all  persons  in  statu  pupillari^  to  search 
houses  of  ill  fiune,  and  take  into  custody  loose  and 
abandoned  or  supected  women.  They  are  also  re- 
quired to  be  present  at  all  congregations  of  the 
senate,  to  stand  in  scrutiny  with  the  chancellor  or 
vice-chancellor,  to  take  the  suffrages  of  the  house, 
both  by  word  and  writing,  to  read  them  and  declare 
the  assent  or  dissent  accordingly,  to  read  the  graces 
in  the  regent  house,  to  take  secretly  the  assent  or 
dissent,  and  openly  to  pronounce  the  same. 

The  librarian's  duties  are  designated  by  his  title. 
The  registrary  is  required,  either  by  himself  or 
deputy,  to  attend  all  congregations,  to  direct  the 
form  of  the  graces  to  be  propounded,  and  to  enter 
them  on  the  university  records,  when  they  have 
passed  both  houses.  He  also  registers  the  seniority 
of  such  as  proceed  annually  in  any  of  the  arts  and 
faculties,  according  to  the  schedules  furnished  him 
by  the  proctors.  The  two  taxors  are  masters  of 
arts,  and  regents  by  virtue  of  their  office.  They 
regulate  the  markets,  and  examine  the  assize  of 
bread,  the  lawfulness  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
call  the  abuses  thereof  into  the  commissary's  court. 
The  scrutators  are  non-regents.  Their  duty  is  to 
attend  all  congregations,  to  read  the  graces  in  the 
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lower  home,  to  take  the  Totee  lecretljr  or  openly, 
and  to  declare  the  assent  or  dissent  of  that  house. 
The  moderators  are  nominated  by  the  proctors,  and 
appointed  by  a  grace  of  the  senate.  They  superin- 
tend the  exercises  and  disputations  in  philosophy, 
and  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  in  the  place  of  the  proctors.  The  three 
esquire  bedells  are  required  to  precede  the  vice- 
chancellor  with  silver  maces,  upon  all  public  occa- 
aions  and  solemnities.  They  bring  the  doctors  pre- 
sent in  the  regent  house  to  open  scrutiny,  there  to 
deliver  their  suffrages  by  word  or  writing ;  they 
receive  the  graces  from  the  vice-chancellor  and 
caput,  and  deliver  them  first  to  the  scrutators  in 
the  lower  houses,  and,  if  they  are  granted,  carry 
them  to  the  proctors  in  the  upper  bouse.  They 
attend  the  professors  and  respondents  in  the  three 
faculties,  from  their  colleges  to  the  schools,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  several  acts.  They 
collect  fines  from  the  members  of  the  university, 
and  summon  the  members  of  the  senate  to  the 
chancellor's  court  The  university  printer,  the 
librarv-keeper,  the  under  librarv-keeper,  and  the 
school-keeper,  are  elected  by  the  body  at  large ; 
the  yeoman  bedell  is  appointed  by  letters  patent 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  chancellor;  and  the 
university  marshal,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
vice-chancellor. 

The  university  has  two  courts  of  law,  the  con- 
sistory court  of  the  chancellor,  and  the  consistory 
court  of  the  commissary.  The  former  is  held  by 
the  chancellor,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, assisted  by  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges, 
and  one  or  more  doctors  of  the  civil  law.  All 
pleas  and  actions  personal,  as  of  debts,  accounts, 
contracts,  he.,  or  of  any  injury  beguh  or  grown 
within  the  limits  of  the  university,  and  not  con< 
ceming  mayhem  and  felony,  are  heard  and  decided 
in  this  court,  and  the  manner  of  the  proceeding  is 
according  to  the  civil  law.  An  appeal  lies  from 
thu  court  to  the  senate.  The  latter  is  held  by  the 
commissary,  acting  by  authority  deputed  to  him 
under  the  seal  of  the  chancellor.  He  takes  know- 
ledge and  proceeds  in  all  causes,  as  above,  except 
that  causes  and  suits  to  which  the  proctors  or  taxors, 
or  any  of  them,  or  a  master  of  arts,  or  any  other 
of  superior  degree  is  a  party,  are  reserved  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor. 
The  manner  of  proceeding  is  the  same  in  this  as  in 
the  other  court ;  and  the  party  aggrieved  is  allowed, 
by  statute,  an  appeal  to  the  chancellor's  court,  and 
from  thence  to  the  delegates,  if  the  cause  and  grief 
of  the  party  render  such  application  necessary. 

The  two  members  sent  by  the  university  to  par- 
liament are  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  university 
oounael  are  appointed  by  grace  of  the  senate,  and 
the  solicitor  is  appointed  by  the  vice-chancellor. 
The  syndics  are  members  of  the  senate,  chosen  to 
transact  all  special  affairs  of  the  university.  The 
professors  have  stipends  allowed  from  various 
sources,  from  the  university  chest,  from  govern- 
ment, or  from  estates  left  for  that  purpose.  The 
annual  income  of  the  university  chest  is  about 
£16,000,andthe  annual  expenditure  about  £12,000. 
The  funds  are  under  the  management  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  account*  are  examined  by  three 
auditors,  appointed  annually  by  the  senate.  The 
terms  of  the  university  are  three.  The  October 
or  Michaeloias  term  begins  on  the  10th  of  October, 
and  ends  on  the  I6th  of  December;  Lent,  or 
January  term,  begins  on  the  13th  of  January,  and 
ends  on  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday ;  Easter  or 


midsummer  tern  begiaa  on  tW  Utk  Aif  aA» 

Easter  dajr,  and  ends  on  the  Friday  after  caaaiaa^ 
roent,  which  is  always  the  first  Tatiisy  i»  My. 

The  seventeen  colleges  of  the  aaiverssty  ««« 
founded  by  different  individaals,  aH  of  wh^ai  »> 
joined,  first,  the  cultivatioa  of  religioii,  mad  tWs 
of  polite  literature  and  the  sciencea.  TW  stofsAn 
of  some  of  the  colleges  require  the  hQam%  ta  bi 
bom  in  England,  in  particular  eoi»ttes«  te.  TW 
fellowships  at  Trinity,  8t  John's,  Stdacy.  !>■■> 
ing.  Clare  Hall,and  Trinity  Hall, are  opc«  taafl  flw» 
petitors,  and  there  is  the  foUo«ri»^  Uw  witk  rvpsd 
to  all ;  «*  Whosoever  hath  one  Bagfiab  fiit,  ». 
though  he  be  bom  in  another  coaatj,  sMI  hs 
esteemed  as  if  bom  in  that  coortv  i 
English  parent  belonged.  But  it  1 
were  English,  he  shall  be  reckoned  of  %ka^ 
to  which  his  fiither  brionged.**  Stal.  AtmL^ 
268. 

The  orders  in  the  difiRerent  roDefta  araw  L  A 
head  of  a  college  or  house,  who  is  gs— iaPy  •4Br<. 
tor  in  divinity ;  excepting  of  Trintty  hA,  Cmm 
college,  and  DNowning  college,  where  tWjr  any  W 
doctors  in  civil  law  or  physic.  TbcWaiaf  K«|s 
college  is  styled  Provost ;  of  QveaX  PrvaAns; 
all  the  rest.  Master.  2.  Fellows,  gvaetOlf  di» 
tors  in  divinity,  civil  law,  or  physic  i  hacWIaes  m 
divinity;  masters  or  bachelors  of  arts;  a  fcw 
bachelors  in  civil  law  or  physic,  as  at  Trtaity  hA 
and  Caius  college.  The  number  of  CrQ^wifa^  • 
the  unirersity  is  408.  3.  Kiihliwsa  fn^aaiaB. 
doctors  in  the  seversl  fiicultJes,  haiifciluia  m  As^ 
ity,  who  have  been  masters  of  arts,  asi4  aaaftsrs  «f 
arts,  not  on  the  foandatioo,  twi  whoae  wamtm  afv 
kept  on  the  boards  for  the  purpose  of  bcoiy  ac«fcHB 
of  the  senate.  4.  Graduates,  aeitWr  mmmikmt  tf 
the  senate,  nor  U  stofa  pmpiOmri,  are  I 
▼inity,  denominated  foor-aad-twenty 
year  nsen,  so  called  f 


college,  when  twenty-foor  years  of  age  amd 

are  allowed  to  take  the  degreeofhacJiiiae  m 

after  their  names  have  remained  o«  %ht 

years.    During  the  last  two  years  they 

in  the  university  the  greater  part  af  tktrm 

ternos,  and  perform  the  exercises 

statutes.     5.  Bachelors  in  rivfl 

who  sometimes  keep  their 

they  become  doctors,    fi. 

are  in  itatM  pmpUUri,  and  pay  6ir 

resident  or  not,  and  keep  tbeir 

for  the  purpose  of  becoming 

ships,  or  members  of  the  seaaia.     7.  Fi 

moners,  generally  younger  sooa  mi  tW 

young  men  of  fortune,  who  havo  «!»  pn' 

dining  at  the  fellow's  table.    K 

scholars.     The  number  of 

bitions  in  the  Univei 

Siiars,  men  of  inferior 

their  commons  free, 

ments. 

CAM8IN;  a  hot  wHid  of  Afttek 
rally  blows  in  Egjrot  for  two  or 
sively,  bat  less  violently  darfaif  tke  i 
day.     It  only  occurs  in  tho  psriad 
middle  of  April  and  the  hniaaiiig  oC 
hence  its  Arabic  name,  whick 
of  fifty  days." 

**  On  my  route  from  Sues  to 
pel,  **  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
rological   phenomenon  of  a  very 
which  possibly  may  lead  tosoaa 
In  the  year  1682,  May  Slat, 


ershy  is  apwai^  ad^  MH      %, 
ior  fertaac,  «W  «bvbS«  ftai^ 
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Ailni  from  Cairo,  tod  in  the  deiert,  we  were  orer- 
uken  bjrone  of  those  Yiolent  winds  from  the  south, 
aiwot  which  mmny  trmvellers  have  told  us  such 
wooderful  tod  incf^ihle  stories.    During  the  night 
tbcrs  hid  been  a  light  breese  from  the  north-east ; 
bat  ■  ikort  time  afrer  sun-rise  it  began  to  blow 
fretkfroa  tbe  S.S.E.,  and  the  wind  gradually  in- 
croied  till  it  blew  a  violent  storm.    Clouds  of 
dsit  filled  the  whole  atmosphere,  so  that  it  was 
impOHible  to  distinguish  any  object  clearly  as  far 
off  M  ftfty  psees ;  even  a  camel  could  not  be  re- 
adied tt  this  distance.     In  the  meantime,  we 
kant  dl  ilongthe  surfiuie  of  the  ground  a  kind  of 
ntttlisf  or  crackling  sound,  which  I  supposed  to 
praeeed  from  the  rolling  sand  that  was  dashed  about 
witb  Mcfa  fury  by  the  wind.     Those  parts  of  our 
bodies  which  were  turned  towards  the  wind  were 
bested  to  in  unusual  degree,  and  we  experienced  a  , 
tmngf  sensation  of  smarting,  which  might  be  com- 
pired  with  the  pricking  of  fine  needles.     This  was 
ako  iccompioied  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  sound.    At 
int  I  thought  this  smarting  was  occasioned  by  the 
amll  pirticles  of  sand  being  driven  by  the  storm 
agsinst  tbe  parts  of  the  hody  that  were  exposed. 
In  order  to  judge  of  the  sise  of  the  particles,  I 
ittcd^cd  to  catch  some  of  them  in  a  cap ;  but 
bow  great  was  my  surprise  when  I  found  I  could 
lot  loeeeed  in  securing  a  single  specimen  of  these 
ftpposed  little  particles.     This  led  me  to  conceive 
tbit  tbe  smarting  sensation  did  not  proceed  from 
tbe  ssull  itooet  or  the  sand  striking  the  body, 
bat  tbat  it  must  be  the  effect  of  some  invisible 
force,  which  I  could  only  compare  with  a  current 
of  electric  fluid.     After  forming  this  conjecture,  I 
bcjgin  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  phenomena 
wiHcb  torrounded  me.     I  observed  that  the  hair 
of  in  oar  party  bristled  up  a  little,  and  that  the 
•ensttion  of  pricking  was  felt  most  in  the  extremi- 
ties and  joints,  just  as  if  a  man  were  electrified  on 
Si  iasabted  stool.     To  convince  myself  that  the 
pHB/ol  senntion  did  not  proceed  from  small  parti- 
det  of  stone  or  sand,  I  held  a  piece  of  paper 
itrctched  up  against  the  wind,  so  that  even  the 
faest  portion  of  dust  must  have  been  detected, 
^sAet  by  the  eye  or  the  ear ;  yet  nothing  of  the 
bind  took  place.     The  surface  of  the  paper  re- 
■iiBid  perfectly  unmoved  and  free  from  noise.     I 
■fetched  ay  arms  out,  and  immediately  the  prick- 
et pun  in  the  ends  of  my  fingers  increased.    This 
hi  me  to  conjecture  that  the  violent  wind,  called 
is  Egypt  Caaasin,  is  either  attended  by  strong 
dtctrica]  phenomena,   or  else   the  electricity  is 
naed  by  the  motion  of  the  dry  sand  of  the  desert. 
Hcaee  we  may  account  for  the  heavy  masses  of 
dat,  formed  of  particles  of  sand,  which,  for  seve- 
Ad  dsyi,  darken  the  cloudless  sky.     Perhaps  we 
■7  ilso  go  so  far  as  to  conjecture  that  the  Ciamsin 
^  have  destroyed  caravans  by  its  electrical  pro- 
Arties,  fliiice  sooae  travellers  assure  us  that  cara- 
*tti  have  occaaionally  perished  in  the  desert; 
I^Mglh  I  must  remark  that  in  all  the  regions  I 
hn  travelled  through,  I  never  could  hear  the  least 
OBMBt  of  such  an  occurrence.     At  all  events,  to 
■mae  tbat  such  calamities  have  been  caused  by 
ft*  Had  overwhelming  tbe  caravans,  is  the  most 
Wetoos  idea  that  can  be  imagined." 

Canada,  (a.)  Lower  Canada  is  comprised 
^vMie  tbe  paralli-U  of  45''  and  52?  N.  lat.,  and  the 
» of  57**  50*  to  80*'  6'.  W.  of  Greenwich ; 
,  so  fiir  as  its  boundaries  will  admit  of 
0,  an  area  of  205.868  square  miles,  indud' 
**f  t  seperficiea  of  3,200  miles,  covered  by  tbe 


numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  province,  and  ex- 
cluding  the  surface  occupied  by  the  St  Lawrence 
river  and  part  of  the  gulf,  which  cover  52,000 
square  miles ;  the  entire  province,  land  and  water, 
being  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  miles,  or 
160.000,000  of  acres. 

Upper  Canada  is  comprised  within  the  parallels 
of  41«»  to  49*»  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  74®  to  1 17** 
W.  of  Greenwich,  embracing  an  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles,  or  64,000,000  of  acres. 

The  province  of  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into 
three  chief  districts — Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three 
Rivers;  and  two  inferior  districts— Gaspe  and  St 
Francis.  These  districts  are  subdivided  as 
under : — 

Coonties.  Sigidoriet.  Fleft.  Townshipt. 
Qoebec  difltriet         13                79  13  38 

Montma    —  19  70  6  99 

ThreeKiTendbtrict  6  S9  9  63 

GMpe  -^2  1  6  10 
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The  inferior  district  of  St  Francis  contains 
thirty-nine  townships,  which  are  included  above 
with  the  townships  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers. 
In  this  extent  of  country  there  are  not  less  than 
sixty  considerable  rivers,  besides  many  of  smaller 
size,  and  upwards  of  seventy  lakes,  large  and 
small.' 

Upper  Canada  has  only  been  begun  to  be  settled 
within  comparatively  recent  years.  It  is  nearly 
three  times  the  siae  of  England.  Its  superficies 
presents  a  much  more  level  surface  than  that  of 
Lower  Canada — the  features  of  the  latter  province, 
especially  on  the  north,  are  those  of  the  **  moun- 
tidn  and  the  floo<i>"  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  boundary-line  between  the  United  States  and 
Upper  Canada  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  lakes, 
so  that  the  navigation  of  those  inland  seas  is  di- 
vided between  both. 

The  earliest  European  census  of  Lower  Canada 
took  place  in  1622,  when  Quebec,  then  a  small  vil- 
lage, did  not  contain  more  than  fifty  persons.  A 
general  capitation  took  place  in  1676,  at  which 
time  there  were  8415  inhabitants.  The  rapid  in« 
crease  of  late  years,  is  chiefly  owing  to  emigra- 
tion from  Europe. 

From  1760  to  1836  the  population  has  doubled 
itself  3^  times  in  Lower  Canada.  Taking  the  cor- 
rected census  returns  in  1825,  and  those  of  1831, 
and  the  generally  supposed  population  in  Decem- 
ber, 1836,  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  would 
appear  to  double  itself  in  twenty-nine  years  only. 

Quebec  district  contains  thirteen  counties,  vis. 
Beauce,  population,  11,900;  area  in  square  miles, 
1007.  Bellechasse,  p.  13,529;  sq.  m.  1775.  Dor- 
chester, p.  11,946;  sq.  m.  348.  Islet,  p.  15,518; 
sq.  m.  3044.  Kamooraska,  p.  14,557;  sq.  m. 
4320.  Lotbiniere,  p.  9151 ;  sq.  m.  735.  Magan- 
tic,  p.  2283 ;  sq.  m.  1465.  Montmorend,  p.  3743 ; 
sq.  m.  7396.  Orleans,  p.  4349 ;  sq.  m.  69.  Port- 
neuf,  p.  12,350;  sq.  m.  8640.  Quebec,  p.  36,173; 
sq.  m.  14,240 ;  Rimouski,  p.  10,061 ;  sq.  m.  8840. 
Saguenay,  p.  8385 ;  sq.  m.  75,090.  Total  pop. 
151,985  ;sq.m.  127,949. 

Montreal  district  contains  nineteen  counties,  as 
follows: — Acadie,  p.  11,419;  sq.  m.  250.  Beau- 
hamois,  p.  16,857;  sq.  m.  717.  Berthier,  p. 
20,225 ;  sq.  m.  8410.  Chambly,  p.  15,483 ;  sq.  m. 
211.  La  Chenaye,  p.  9461;  sq.  m.  299.  La 
Prairie,  p.  18,497  ;  sq.  m.  238.  L'Apsomption,  p. 
12,767 :  sq.  m.  5008.  Missisqui,  p.  8801 ;  sq.  m. 
860.     Biontreal,  p.  43,773;  sq.  m.  197.     Ottawa, 
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p.  4786;  iq.  id.  81,660.  Ridielieu, p.  16,149 ;  iq. 
m.  373.  Rouville,  p.  18,116;  sq.  m.  429.  8( 
Hyadotlie,  p.  15,366;  sq.  m.  477.  8befford,  p. 
5687 ;  sq.  m.  749.  Terrebonne,  p.  16,625 ;  sq.  m. 
3169.  Two  Mountains,  p.  20,905;  sq.  m.  1086. 
Vaudreuil,  p.  13,111;  sq.  m.  330.  Yercberes,  p. 
12,319;  sq.  m.  198.  SUnstead,  p.  10,306;  sq.m. 
632.     Total  pop.  290,050 ;  sq.  m.  54,082. 

Three  Rivers  district  contains  six  counties : — 
Champlain,  p.  6991 ;  sq.  m.  783.  Drummond,  p. 
3566;  sq.  m.  1674.  Micolet,  p.  12,504;  sq.  m. 
487.  St  Maurice,  p.  16,909:  sq.  m.  9810.  Sber- 
brooke,  p.  7104 ;  sq.  m.  2786.  Tamaska,  p.  9496; 
sq.  m.  283.     Total  pop.  56,570;  sq.  m.  15,823. 

By  the  last  census  (1831)  the  population  of  Lower 
Canada  is  thus  classified : — The  number  of  pro- 
prietors of  real  property  is  given  at  57.891,  and  the 
extent  of  land  occupied  by  them  at  3,981,793 
statute  acres.  The  number  of  persons  living  in 
1831,  who  were  deaf  and  dumb,  is  stated  to  have 
been  408,  the  blind  334,  and  the  '\attMe  924.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  professing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic &ith,  in  1831,  is  given  at  403,472;  the  per- 
sons in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England 
were  34,620;  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  amounted  to  15,069.  There  were  only 
107  Jews ;  the  remainder  of  the  population  were 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other 
sects.  The  number  of  families  employed  in  ag- 
riculture was  50,824,  employing  among  them 
as  farm  servants  only  7*602  persons.  There  were 
in  the  same  year  (1831)  2,503  fiunilies  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  and  1,282  persons  subsisting 
on  alms.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  is 
stated  to  have  been  82,437 — the  number  being 
built  1,458,  and  the  vacant  1>42;  making  a  total 
of  85,437. 

The  total  seigneurial  population  of  the  counties, 
according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  385,237,  and 
the  total  of  the  township  population  52.695.  The 
seven  counties  from  Ottawa  to  Megantic,  inclusive, 
either  contain  a  minority  or  consist  exclusively  of 
population  resident  in  townships.  Gasp^  and 
Bonaventure  are  inhabited  by  a  very  mixed  popu- 
lation, chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  In  the  rest 
of  the  counties  the  major  part  of  the  popuUtion  is 
seigneuriaL  The  inhabitants  of  the  seigneuries 
may,  for  general  purposes,  be  reckoned  as  French 
by  origin;  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships  as 
Cnglish.  The  census  of  1831  estimated  the  whole 
{irovincial  population  at  511,917*  and  stated  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  to  be  403,472,  leaving, 
therefore,  108.445  to  be  Protestants,  none  of  whom 
could  be  of  French  origin.  Of  the  Catholics,  it  is 
reasonably  estimated  that  50,000  are  of  British 
origin,  and  the  statenient  must  therefore  be  satis- 
fisctory  that  in  1831  the  total  number  of  inbabi- 
tanU  of  British  origin  was  158,000,  whilst  that  of 
French  origin  was  353,000. 

The  Upper  Canadians  are  a  different  people  from 
the  French  kabitama  of  the  Lower  province,  the 
former  being  of  British  (and  in  a  few  instances,  of 
American)  birth  or  descent.  The  earliest  Euro- 
pean settlers  in  Upper  Canada  were  some  French 
families,  who  settled  near  the  banks  of  the  Detroit 
and  on  the  St  Lawrence,  previous  to  the  British 
acquisition  of  the  province ;  after  which  period, 
the  settlements  of  Europeans,  or  of  loyal  inhabi- 
tants from  the  United  Sutes,  began  to  be  encour- 
aged.  In  1806  the  population  was  estimated  at 
70,718,  in  1811  at  77,000;  but  the  war  with  the 


United  States  tended  Bodi  to  dM^  1 

and  with  it  the  increase  €i  populatiaa  a  tW  p^- 

vince.     Aeeording  to  soom  rctvraa  tW  BMsksr  tf 

males  and  females  stood  in  tho 

thus~1821,  m.  65,792,  C  56,7 

1828,  m.  99,465,  f.  80,00a..toCal«  18M9ft; 

m.  151,081.  f.  100,386~total,  25l,4«7. 
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The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of  tW 
tion,  whose  numbers,  thoogk  fri 
amount,  according  to  some  ssti— tea,  to 

Quebec  and  Montreal  are  tho  " 
Upper  as  well  as  Zmser  Canada. 

The  following  b  a  statcncnt  of  tka 
vessels  cleared  out  at  Qocbae  for  tk 
porUinl833,  1894,1835: 


The  following  enameratioa  of  tke  ■  lisleo  (i^ 
quantities)  exported  from  QneWc  by  ea^  m  ^i« 
year  ending  5th  Januarv,  1894»  wdl  mtmmm  ite 
sUple  produce  of  the  eolooy. 

Quehte,     Ashes,  pot,  7579  Ms.      Da. 
5175  do.    Apples.  388  do.    BccCMW^sl 
half-barrels,   484.      Beef,    ronsd.   aod    To 
18,887  lbs.     Butter,  96,936  doL     Bm«su    1 
cwts.  Flour, 59,651  bria.   V%Jki  A\em%fw%.4m^i 
Cod,  5617  ewta.     Berrian  wd  Macksni.  57^1 
Ditto,  175  boxes.     Sbad.  118  bris.    S%^m^ 
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times.  I>o..59brls.  Do.,  28  half.brlt.  Grain: 
Whcftt,  106.301  minoti.  Indiui  meal,  476  brlt. 
OiU,  or  Bire,  429  do.  Flaxseed.  1345  min. 
Oiti,  6ia5  do.  Do.,  1882  begs.  Pease,  1748 
nb.  Hams  and  Sausages,  43  kegs.  Do.,  10,884 
Mm.  Lard.  13,020  do.  Pork,  10,118  brls.  Do.,  399 
ktf-brlt.  Timber:  Ash,  1394  tons.  Birch  and 
Miple.  486  do.  Elm,  1 1,528  do.  Oak,  26, 125  do. 
Pioe,  188,778  do.  Broad  planks,  4804  do.  Bat- 
tew,  89,478  pieces.  Billets,  174  do.  Deals, 
1063,302  do.  Deal^nds,  69.865  do.  MasU  and 
Bowiprita,  776  do.  Spars,  3104  do.  Knees,  230 
do.  Oan,  17,973  do.  Hoops,  77.990  do.  Tree- 
Bsili,  23,756  do.  Shingles,  37,100  do.  Lath. 
VDod,  1946  cords.  Staves,  side  and  heading, 
7Si^  pieces  Do,,  Pipe  and  Puncheon,  2.939,049 
do.  Do.,  Barrel,  848,819  do.  Deal  ends,  4574 
do.  Do.,  6426  packs.  Handspikes,  13,028  no. 
Tobscco-leaf.  5890  lbs.  Furs :  Beaver,  5490  skins. 
Bcsr  aod  Cob,  264  do.  Fox,  684  do.  Fisher, 
47  do.  Lanx,  385  do.  Minx,  530  do.  Martin, 
4536  do.  Mask*rat,  16.848  do.  Otter,  729  do. 
RaoooRS,  4  do.  Wolverine,  16  do.  Castorum, 
Seal  skins.,  30  packs.      Buffalo,  31 


The  maritime  exports  for  the  same  year  (1834,) 
fron  Montreal,  which  first  became  a  port  of  entry 
to  1891,  were  as  follows : 

iUitrt^L  Ashes,  Pot,  Canada,  14,091  brls. 
Ditto.  United  SUtes,  1334  do.  Do.,  Pearl, 
Coada,  4436  do.  Do..  United  States,  3740  do. 
Ap^  107  do.  Biscuits,  335  do.  Bones,  2000 
pMces.  Batter,  103  kegs.  Candles,  100  boxes. 
Otttonnii,  260  lbs.  Furs  and  Skins:  Beaver, 
3811  BO.  Bean  and  Cubs,  537  do.  Fishers,  249 
do.  Fox,  751  do.  Lynx,  187  do.  Martin,  8322 
do.  Minx,  2016  do.  Musk-rat,  49,538  do.  Of. 
ter,  187]  do.  Racoon,  130  do.  Flour,  32,218 
Uk  Grain :  Wheat,  547,357  minots.  Pease,  186 
do.  Hides,  raw,  2510  no.  Beef,  1441  brls.  Pork, 
1266  da  Oil  Cake,  48,000  Ibt.  Oars,  ash,  1899 
aa  Staves^  W.  L  218,433  do.  Do.,  Standard, 
9^671  da  Do.,  barrel,  15,644  do.  Do.,  Foreign 
7197  do.  Timber:  ash,  123  tons.  Birch,  7  do. 
doL  Baaawood,  3  do.  Elm,  203  do.  Oak.  719 
d&  Pine.  1092  do.  Boards,  28,171  pieces  Deals, 
64.788  do.  DeaUends,  5853  do.  Planks,  782. 
flaadipacea,  6020.  Soap,  110  boxes.  Tobacco- 
hd,  14.000  bfl. 

Tahie  of  tbe  exports  from  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
m  Che  year  1836 ;  and  also  the  com  entered  at 


Exporta  to  Great  Britain,  £620,087:  Ireland, 
XMUBOS;  B.  N.  A.  Colonies,  £159,413;  B.  W. 
laftea,  £38,866:  Oporto,  £1222;  Jersey,  £220; 
Wted  States,  £1.913  :  total,  £965.635.  Value 
•f  exporta  from  Montreal,  in  1836.  £249.674 ; 
laricy  entered  at  Quebec  in  1836,  9.328  bushels; 
KWai  entered  at  Quebec  in  1836,  364,544  do. 

Mtmmt  PoHikal  EotntB. — The  government  of 
Q>iia,  w^n  it  was  in  possession  of  the  French, 
m  a  pnre  despotism,  being  neither  checked  by 
4Htril  nor  parliament.  When  the  province  was 
red  by  tbe  arms  of  Britain,  in  1759,  no  con- 
Mi  people  eonld  be  more  liberally  treated  than 
I  tie  Freneb  colonists  of  Canada.  Their  es- 
\  natooched,  and  not  only  was  their  reli- 
I  Bomnn  Catholic)  tolerated,  but  the  large 
r  with  which  it  had  been  invested  was  pre- 
Vim  It  entire.  In  1774,  an  act  was  passed, 
rtte  aotliority  in  a  governor,  aided  by  a 
I  if  no*  le»  than  aeventeen  persons,  and  not 


exceeding  twenty-three  in  number,  wbo  had  power 
to  frame  ordinances,  but  not  to  levy  taxes,  except 
for  making  public  roads  and  erecting  a  few  local 
structures.  By  this  act,  the  French  law,  which 
had  been  temporarily  superseded,  was  restored. 
In  1791,  a  constitution,  devised  by  Lord  Grenville, 
and  introduced  by  Mr  P^tt,  was  granted  to  Canada. 
By  this  constitution,  it  was  intended  to  assimilate 
the  form  of  government  in  Canada  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  governor  stood  for  the  king ;  a  legisla- 
tive council,  appointed  by  the  crown,  for  the  house 
of  lords ;  and  a  legislative  assembly,  elected  by  the 
people,  for  the  house  of  commons.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  an  elector  for  the  assembly  was  fixed  at 
forty  shillings  in  land  in  the  county  districts,  and 
owning  a  house  of  fire  pounds  rental,  or  renting 
one  of  ten  pounds,  in  the  towns.  The  division 
into  representative  districts  was  left  to  the  gover- 
nor. One  important  branch  of  the  measure  was 
the  separation  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  Lower  Canada  was  for  the  most  part  in- 
habited by  descendants  of  the  French,  who  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  had  their  own  French  laws, 
including  very  peculiar  laws  affecting  the  tenure  of 
land.  Upper  Canada  Mras  peopled  by  emigrants 
from  the  former  British  provinces,  now  composing 
the  United  States,  and  by  English  settlers,  chiefly 
if  not  entirely  Protestants,  and  attached  io  the 
laws  and  customs  of  England.  With  the  wish  to 
give  the  English  in  Canada  the  advantages,  which, 
as  they  alleged,  they  lost  by  tbe  act  of  1774,  there 
was  also  a  desire  to  secure  to  the  French  Canadians 
their  religion  and  customs;  and  this  liberal  po- 
licy, it  was  thought,  would  be  most  effectually 
realized  by  separating  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
colony.  A  distinct  constitution  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed for  each. 

The  endeavour  to  assimilate  the  constitution  of 
Lower  Canada  to  that  of  Britain  was  perhaps  un- 
fortunate, inasmuch  as  the  position  of  a  dependent 
colony,  formed  of  aliens,  is  different  from  that  of  an 
independent  country.  The  constitution  of  Britain 
provides  a  supreme  power,  whereas  it  was  not 
contemplated  to  give  supreme  power  to  Canada; 
and  however  liberally  the  colony  might  be  governed, 
there  must  always  be  questions  to  be  decided  by 
tbe  parliament  of  Britain,  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  or  even  the  interests  of  the  colony,  such  as 
questions  of  peace  or  war,  of  trade  with  other  co- 
lonies, with  foreign  countries,  fcc.  It  is  now.  also, 
a  recognised  principle  in  the  working  of  the  British 
constitution,  that  the  ministry  should  command  a 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  sovereign, 
though  able  to  name  or  dismiss  his  advisers  at  plea- 
sure, is  obliged  to  appoint  those  only  who  are 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  that  house,  otherwise 
the  business  of  the  public  could  not  be  long  pro- 
secuted witb  advantage.  In  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  executive  was  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  house  of  assembly ;  the  one  branch  of 
legislature  was  almost  solely  British,  the  other 
French ;  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  parties 
in  the  assembly  who  commanded  large  majorities 
were,  on  that  special  ground,  excluded  from  every 
ministerial  office.  Lord  Durham  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  much  of  the  cause  of  Canadian  dis- 
turbances lay  in  national  antipathy ;  but  this  na- 
tional hostility  is  only  of  recent  growth,  for  during 
the  war  of  independence  with  America,  and  the 
war  of  1813,  the  French  Canadians  displayed  every 
feeling  of  attachment  to  the  British  government* 
and  rejected  all  invitations  of  feUowihip  from  the 
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en'eny.  Tbe  kabitani,  in  £ict,  ever  since  they 
cmine  under  British  domination,  have  had  e?er^ 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  civil  li- 
berty  and  worldly  prosperity  which  they  have  en- 
joyed. Their  religion  has  been  allowed  to  retain 
all  its  privileges  and  property ;  their  taxes  have  been 
exceedingly  light,  and  the:."  security  of  person  and 
property  as  complete  as  in  England.  The  contest 
with  Britain,  therefore,  has  arisen  less  from  any 
real  grievance  or  oppression,  than  from  a  struggle 
of  the  popular  portion  of  the  legislature  to  obtain 
entire  control  over  the  executive  departments  of 
government. 

Foremost  among  the  points  at  issue  was  the  mat- 
ter ofJiMttnce,  We  shall  not  here  trace  the  earlier 
struggles  of  the  assembly.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in 
the  account  of  more  recent  events,  to  commence 
with  the  year  182B.  For  some  time  previous  to 
that  year,  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  of 
Lower  Canada  were  provided  by  tbe  revenues  im- 
posed by  the  act  of  1774,  and  appropriated  by  the 
English  treasury,  partly  by  a  sum  of  £5000  per  an- 
num previously  appropriated  by  the  Canadian  legis- 
lature, and  partly  by  revenues  levied  within  tbe 
province,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  assembly  from 
time  to  time.  Tbe  system  of  defraying  a  part  of 
the  expenses  by  annual  votes  of  the  assembly  was 
new  about  the  year  1818,  and  arose  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  assembly  to  acquire  the  control  of  the 
purse.  They  now  pot  forward  two  claims :  first, 
they  insisted  upon  their  right  to  appropriate  and 
control  the  whole  of  the  expenditure,  not  confin- 
ing themselves  to  that  which  was  provided  by  their 
own  votes ;  and  secondly,  they  denied  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  apply  the  duties  under  the  act  of 
1774.  It  is  obvious,  and  was  afterwards  admitted, 
that  BO  long  as  the  assembly  was  called  on  to  pro- 
vide for  and  to  regulate  any  portion  of  the  public 
expenditure,  it  would  virtually  acquire  a  control 
over  the  whole.  Impressed  probably  with  this 
opinion,  and  desirous  of  conciliation,  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1828,  recommended, 
that  **  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  whole 
public  revenue,**  including  the  duties  of  1774,  and 
apparently  including  also  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  crown,  **  should  be  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence and  control  of  the  bouse  of  assembly  ;** 
but  they  proposed  to  annex  this  condition,  that  the 
governor,  judges,  and  members  of  tbe  executive 
council,  should  be  made,  by  a  permanent  provision 
for  their  salaries,  independent  of  the  annual  votes 
of  the  assembly.  This  report  seemed  to  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  colony,  and  the  assembly 
appeared  to  limit  their  demands  to  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  its  provisions.  They  promised  a  civil 
list  when  **<Ae  wkoU  public  revenue  arising  within 
the  province  should  be  given  up  to  them ;"  and 
lord  Goderich,  then  secretary  for  the  colonies,  felt 
that  It  would  be  more  generous,  and  ^ded  it 
would  be  equally  effectual,  were  be  to  give  op  the 
revenues y!rs^,  and  trust  to  the  assembly  for  grant- 
ing a  civil  list  aftervrards.  This  be  accordingly 
did,  but  he  still  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  certain  revenues  known  as  the 
casual  and  hereditary  revenues  of  tbe  crown. 
This  reservation  was  deemed  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  assembly  passed  a  resolution  that  **  under 
no  drcumstancet,  and  upon  no  consideration  what- 
ever, they  would  abandon  or  compromise  their 
claim  to  control  over  the  whole  public  revenue.** 
They  determined,  therefore,  not  to  grant  any  per- 
manent suppljr,  and  on  the  8th  March,  1831,  they 


drew  up  a  long  lisl  of  grici 
sented  to  the  governor  (lord  AyUDcr)«  «W 
mitted  it  to  tbe  colonial  oHee,  with  as  i 
sion  that  many  of  the  eomplatntt 
Tbe  government,  in  reply,  declared  that  tWrt  wm 
scarcely  a  point  whi^  it  was  wo%  wUluy  to  cas* 
cede,  and  tbe  assembly  expressed  thcv  ■andbciBM 
at  the  feelings  of  kindness  aad  good-wiD  mmtiK^^ 
towards  them  by  the  govcnuBcat.  la  ISB»  the 
assembly  passed  a  supply  bill,  provifag^  m  wy 
nearly,  for  all  the  demands  of  gorcvascvt ,  aad 
there  were  in  this  scssioo  other  tsAeaCaaaa  W  a 
reasonable  disposition  in  the  aascsably.  la  UB 
also,  the  assembly  passed  a  bill  of  sapfily.  Wat  1^ 
now  annexed  to  some  of  their  graata  ncnasn  «i»> 
ditions,  which  induced  the  Icftsbtive  tmmal  to 
reject  the  bill  These  condttwna  aibr*td  tW  ii^ 
instance  of  the  exercise  by  the  asaimUj  mi  m» 
power  of  the  purse.  To  the  gnat  of  safaey  «• 
each  person  hmding  office,  all  of  whoaa  vera  aan- 
tioned  by  name,  they  added  a  proviaa,  tkaa  he  ka 
not  a  member  of  the  legislative  eoaaal*  «.  as  ia 
others,  of  the  executive  coanciL  Tbe  sakrtea  W 
the  judges  were  made  conditional  n| 
holding  any  other  office  under  the 
Stanley,  then  secretary  of  state,  fava 
paying  official  persons  oat  of  that  pmt  af  the  i»- 
venue  which  had  not  been  sajisn4sn#  hy  kad 
Goderich. 

In  the  same  year,  the  assemhly  irat 
make  a  fundamental  alteration  in  tW 
of  1791,  by  making  tbe  legiaUtivc 
In  1834,  similar  contumacy  prevnOcd  in  tha  a»> 
sembly,  and  in  this  ^ear  a  frnh  ippenJ  wna  ^«te 
to  the  British  parliament,  and  a  nev  caaasfltaa 
appointed  to  consider  the  petitioa  of  tke 
It  was  in  this  year  that  the  asaesbly  ps 
ninety-two  celebrated  reaolatiooa,  in  wT 
out  tbe  whole  there  are  scareely 
of  an  intention  to  throw  off  the 
colony,  and  to  apply  the  elective  pnncif 
to  the  legislative  council,  bat  to  tk* 
government.  They  dedined  also  thsa  jaar  «a  faa 
any  bill  of  supply  whatever,  aad  Bade  a 
tory  demand  that  the  Icgisbtive 
elective,  without  which  nothing  wuaW  W 
as  satis&ctory.  Changes  of  ariniatry  m 
about  thb  time,  prevented  imasr dials  mtrnmaam  %m 
Canadian  affairs;  but  on  the  rest ai mi—  af  *a 
Melbourne  cabinet,  a  conanssioa  of 
sent  out,  consisting  of  the  earl  af 
Charles  Edward  Grey,  and  Sir  Gcoffe  G^ 
first  of  these  succeeded  lord  Aviacr  aa 
and  in  his  opening  speeches  proffsasd  tW 
dliatory  views  towards  the  Frcnc4  ee 
party.  The  address  of  the  asaenihly  ww 
reiterated  the  demand  of  aa  cWrtive 
Meanwhile  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  who  was  a 
Upper  Canada,  made  public  part  of  th* 
of  the  British  govcnunent,  by  whcic^  tt 
how  little  they  were  prepared  in  ceaisAi  tAw  ^ 
mand  of  an  elective  eoandL  Tpe*  thsa  tW  ^ 
sembly  was  in  a  flame,  complained  than 
ford,  by  his  smooth  langusgi,  had 
and  insisted  much  more  arfeatly 
the  coundl  should  be  elective,  trai 
constitution  (the  members  hcs^g  affMa«B4  ^ 
mandamus  from  the  crown)  ta  tW  fan 
of  the  aristocratic  prindple  m  1791.  Tk» 
tive  coundl,  indignant  at  the 
the  assembly  to  overthrow  te, 
ment  by  rejeetiog  alaMal  evcvy  hifl 
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the  litter;  and  thus  tbe  two  branches  of  tbe  legis- 
ktore  were  thrown  into  unhappy  cuUision  with 
eteh  other.  The  assembly  voted  a  supply  for  six 
noDths  only,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  British 
gorernment  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but 
thii  WM  rejected  by  the  legislative  council,  on  the 
grtmoi  tbtt  sevenU  salaries  were  omitted.  The 
tnefib);  afterwards  declined  to  vote  supplies  at 
ill  uBtil  their  alleged  grievances  were  redressed, 
tad  moUed  that  they  should  not  even  meet  for 
boflseii  until  the  principle  of  an  elective  council 
bid  been  recogniied.  The  members  bad  already 
kjfUD  to  disperse,  when  lord  Oosford,  on  the  4th 
0^  1896,  prorogued  the  assembl)r. 

Tbe  first  report  of  the  commissioners  recom- 
neadei  vinous  changes,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating 
tbe  Csnadians;  but  by  November,  1836,  this  hope 
bid  been  entirely  dissipated,  and  the  final  recom- 
fwoditioiis  of  the  commissioners  were  measures  of 
coerdoo  and  tbe  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  hint- 
isf,  n  in  sltemative,  at  the  total  suspension  of  the 
eomtitutioa.     On  the  6th  March,  1837,  lord  John 
Russd  proposed,  in  the  house  of  commons,  ten  re- 
ioliitions  on  the  affairs  of  Lower  Canada ;  among 
wbkh  were,  ^  That  in  the  existing  state  of  Lower 
Cwsds,  it  is  onadvisable  to  make  the  legislative 
coQseil  of  that  province  an  elective  body,  but  that 
H  if  expedient  that  measures  be  adopted  for  secur- 
ing to  that  branch  of  the  legislature  a  greater  share 
of  pahbe  confidence:*'  **  That  while  it  is  expedient 
to  ioiprove  the  composition  of  the  executive  council, 
H  ii  oaidvisable  to  subject  it  to  the  responsibility 
'  td  by  the  house  of  assembly  of  that  pro- 
The  eighth  resolution  declared  that  the 
r  of  £142,000  should  be  defrayed,  first,  out  of 
the  king's  hereditary,  casual,  and  territorial  re- 
miw,  ud  then  out  of  any  other  part  of  his  ma- 
jeity's  revenues  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver-general 
of  the  province.*    By  a  ninth  resolution  it  was  de- 
ebred,  that  the  hereditary  revenue  was  to  be  given 
up  in  esse  the  provincial  legislature  should  see  fit 
tegnot  to  hit  majesty  a  civil  list  for  defraying  the 
secesBuj  charges  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
•nd  far  the  maintenance  of  certain  of  the  principal 
cAcen  of  the  dvil  government.     However  slight 
t^  hope  was  that  the  resolutions  of  parliament 
vmdd  induce  the  assembly  to  vote  the  supplies, 
^goott  with  the  business  of  the  colony,  it  was 
doakless  right  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  and 
seeonliBgly  the  two  houses  were  convened  on  the 
i0tfi  August.     Before  this  time,  seditious  meet- 
^p  had  taken  place,  and  votes  were  adopted  in 
tU  iBOit  violent  language  of  hostility,  such  ni  to 
Ukc  the  goremor  to  call  for  troops  from  Nova 
Scatis.    Tbe  assembly  repudiated  the  parliament- 

aicsolotions  by  a  great  majority,  f  and  on  the 
tof  Aagost,  lord  Gosford  prorogued  it. 
Mstters  had  now  reached  a  crisis.  Meetings  of 
the  nslcontcnt  party  were  held  in  various  dis- 
tai  of  the  colony,  and  preparations  were  making 
fcr  having  recourse  to  arms.  In  the  county  of 
7*a  Mountains  an  active  training  was  carried  on, 
■Id  loyal  or  neutral  residents  were  compelled 
^til  tlic  territory.  In  the  more  populous  por- 
tefl  the  Montreal  territory  lying  south  of  tbe 
St  Itfwrenee.  a  meeting  was  held,  in  which  all 


I  altCTwaril^,  on  the  9tt.t9fi<m  of  Victoriit,  nnwill- 
MUllbqr  flud,  to  b«*irtn  tbe  gottrnmnd  of  a  yoang  qaeen 
*>mjii  •(  caereioa,  mArvtced  tbe  Miwmnt  by  way  of  loan 
gmfc  9MA  reT«i»«ie,  to  be  nlfimately  reimbuned  from 


atoarity  inroanbla  to  sorerament  never  exceeded 


principles  but  those  of  the  purest  democracy  were 
renounced,  and  M.  Papineau  was  chosen  leader. 
On  the  other  hand^  loyal  associations  were  formed, 
and  volunteer  corps  rapidly  organized.  Govern- 
ment resolved  immediately  to  arrest  the  most  aC' 
tive  agitators.  A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued 
at  Montreal  against  twenty-six,  of  whom  seven,  in- 
cluding Papineau,  were  members  of  tbe  assembly. 
Nine  were  apprehended,  but  Papineau  escaped. 
Two  prisoners  were  rescued  near  Longueuil  by  the 
insurgents.  On  the  26th  Nov.  1837,  Lt.-Col. 
Wetherall  attacked  a  fortified  position  of  the  in- 
surgents at  the  village  of  St  Charles,  which  he 
carried  and  fired.  300  of  the  malcontents  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  this  affair.  About  the  same 
time  Colonel  Gore  advanced  upon  St  Denis,  but 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  force  was  repulsed. 
St  Denis  and  other  strongholds  of  the  rebels  were 
evacuated  on  the  destruction  of  St  Charles.  On 
the  13th  Dec.  Sir  John  Colbome,  commander  in 
chief,  marched  from  Montreal  at  the  head  of  the 
expedition  to  attack  the  chief  post  of  the  rebels  at 
the  Grand  Brule.  On  the  following  day  an  en- 
gagement took  place  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Eus- 
tache,  when  the  loyalist  arms  proved  victorious, 
eighty  of  the  enemy  having  been  killed,  and  120 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  15th,  Colonel  Maitland 
marched  to  St  Benoit,  the  chief  town  of  the  Grand 
Brule  district,  but  on  his  approach,  a  large  party 
of  the  inhabitants  came  out  bearing  a  white  flag, 
and  begging  for  mercy.  He  entered  the  place 
without  resistance,  but  some  of  the  houses  were 
fired  by  the  loyalists,  who  could  not  be  restrained 
from  acts  of  violence.  On  the  13th  Dec.  Dr  Wol- 
fred  Neilson,  one  of  the  rebel  leadera,  having  been 
nine  days  concealed  in  the  woods,  was  brought  in 
prisoner  to  Montreal. 

Lower  Canada  was  now  reduced  to  comparative 
tranquillity,  but  Upper  Canada  meanwhile  was  in 
insurrection.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  pro- 
vince were  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  to 
whose  institutions  they  were  naturally  partial, 
and  many  British  residents  had  adopted  extreme 
democratical  opinions.  This  party,  headed  by 
Mackenzie,  Duncombe  and  othera,  in  1834,  ob- 
tained a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and,  like  the 
other  province,  drew  out  a  long  list  of  grievances, 
complaining,  among  other  mattera,  of  favouritism 
in  the  bestowal  of  offices  and  in  the  support  of 
particular  religious  establishments,  and  urging, 
like  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  a  demand  for 
an  elective  legislative  council.  Proceeding  in  the 
same  hostile  spirit,  they,  in  1836,  for  the  firat 
time,  stopped  the  supplies,  and  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head,  governor  of  the  province,  on  the  28th  May, 
resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  by  a  new 
election.  After  an  arduous  contest,  the  new 
assembly  displayed  a  decided  majority  in  support 
of  the  constitution.  The  disaffected  complained 
I  that  this  result  had  been  produced  by  extreor- 
I  dinary  grants  of  land  and  even  by  violence,  which 
I  allegations  were  declared,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
utterly  false.  So  assured,  at  this  time,  was  Sir 
Francis  Head  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Upper  Province, 
that  on  being  requested  to  state  what  soldiera  he 
could  spare  for  Lower  Canada,  his  answer  was, 
All.  Every  soldier  was  removed  out  of  the  dis- 
trict. Sir  Francis  relying  entirely  on  the  loyal  dis- 
position of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
this  state  of  things,  Mackenzie,  with  a  body  of 
rebels,  resolved  to  attack  Toronto,  but  they  were 
met  and  repulsed  on  the  7th  Dec.  bjf  Sir  Francia, 
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ftt  the  bead  of  tbe  armed  citiieiM.  Twenty-fife 
of  the  rebels  were  killed,  while  not  a  loyalist  was 
even  wounded.  Mackenzie  fled  to  the  town  of 
Buffalo,  and  excited  considerable  enthusiasm  in  his 
cause.  With  a  small  body  he  took  possession  of 
Navy  island,  situated  on  the  Niagara,  where  he  was 
joined  by  vol un teen,  many  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  till  the  number  of  his  force 
amounted  to  about  a  thousand.  The  island  was 
fortified  with  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  Van 
Bansselaer,  Sutherland,  and  others  acquainted 
with  military  service,  took  comnmnd  in  the  arma- 
ment. A  small  steamer,  called  the  Caroline,  was 
employed  by  tbe  insurgents  in  conveying  troops 
and  stores  from  the  American  shore  to  Navy 
Island.  Captain  Drew,  under  instructions  from 
Colonel  M'Nab,  resolved  to  attack  her.  She  was 
accordingly,  on  the  28th  Dec.  ]837»  boarded  by 
tbe  British,  while  lying  on  the  American  side  of 
the  river,  seised,  set  on  fire,  and  committed  to  the 
rapids,  which  soon  hurried  her  down,  a  flaming 
mass,  over  the  fidls  of  Niagara.  It  was  alleged  by 
the  Americans,  that  sevend  dtisens  were  involved 
in  her  destruction,  but  the  British  assert,  thai  all 
on  board,  who  bad  not  been  killed  in  the  ren- 
contre, were  first  put  on  shore  before  she  was 
set  adrift.  A  heavy  cannonade  was  afterwards 
opened  upon  Navy  Island,  by  two  companies  of 
regulars,  with  a  train  of  artillery  who  had  arrived 
from  Lower  Canada,  and  the  insurgents  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  it  on  the  14th  Jan.  1838. 
Sutherland,  with  a  party  of  fugitives,  hastened  to 
the  extreme  west.  On  the  3d  of  March  an  en- 
gagement took  place  between  her  majesty's  troops 
and  the  insurgents  on  Point  Pele  island,  within 
forty  miles  of  the  western  extremity  of  tbe  lake 
Erie,  near  the  western  boundary  of  tbe  British 
possessions.  This  island  was  occupied  by  tbe 
insurgents  in  great  force,  when  Colonel  Maitlaod 
marched  against  it  on  the  night  of  the  2nd,  with 
some  companies  of  the  S2d  and  83d  regimenta, 
two  six  pounders,  and  some  volunteer  cavalry. 
The  march  was  made  over  the  ice  of  the  lake,  and 
at  daybreak  the  insurgents  were  attacked.  As 
tbe  island  is  about  seven  miles  long,  and  covered 
with  thicket,  the  action  assumed  the  character  of 
bush  fighting;  but  the  enemy  ultimately  were 
driven  to  flight,  leaving  among  their  dead  Colonel 
Bradley,  the  commander  in  chief.  Major  Howd- 
ley,  and  Captain  Van  Bansselaer  and  M*Keon. 
Sutherland  was  taken  prisoner.  Most  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  turned  out  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Twenty-eight  men  of  the 
32d  regiment  were  wounded,  and  two  killed. 

Meanwhile  the  British  government  considered 
it  indispensable,  for  the  present,  to  suspend  the 
constitution  of  Lower  Canada;  and  the  Earl  of 
Durham  was  solicited  and  prevailed  upon  to  under- 
take its  government,  as  well  as  that  of  all  British 
America.  He  was  empowered  to  form  a  sort 
of  representative  council,  composed  of  members 
fiom  each  province,  but  to  use  them  merely  aa  ad- 
visers, and  to  call  and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 
He  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  27th  May,  1838. 
Four  days  after,  a  band  of  pirates  from  tbe  United 
States  and  reftigee  Canadian  rebels,  seiied  upon 
and  burned  the  Sir  Robert  Peel  steamer,  lying 
peaceably  at  anchor  in  the  river  St  Lawrence  or  , 
Lake  Erie,  at  a  distance  of  seven  milea  from  > 
French  Creek.  Lord  Durham,  in  his  progress  \ 
through  the  Canadas,  was  received  cordially  by 
all   parties.      Generals  Sotberhuid  and   Tbeller,  I 


Colonel  Dodge,  and 

were  sent  to  EngUnd.      WoUrod  WsHsom. 

cbatte,  Viger,  and  othcra  of  soom  Smim^iam^  ^ 

detained  at  Montreal  by  Sir  Jokn 

tbe  charge  of  high  treason;  Wrt  aa  ■■ 

jury  could  not  be  counted  o«  for  their  trial,  mad  as 

lord  Durham's  object  was  sot  to      *  *    - 

animosities,  he  ordered  the  prisoacra,  t 

sion  of  their  guilt,  to  be  deported  to 

under  penalty  of  death  sboald  tliey  rwtmm.     TW 

same  penalty  was  to  be  incurred  by  Papla^ 

and  others  who  bad   ahacooded«  tkcmid  tkvy  be 

found  at  large  within  the  proriaee.     TWs  «Hi»> 

ance  was  brought  before  the  komm  of  pe«n  ftf 

lord  Brougham,  who  made  a  aaotioa,  dailasi^  m 

to  be  illegal,  aa  condemning  to  death  wiihat  nML 

and  to  transportation  to  a  colony  oot 

jurisdiction  of  the  governor,  but,  at  thm  m 

under  the  peculiar  circumstaoees  of  tW  i 

posing  an  act  of  iodemmty.      TUa 

carried  against  ministers;  aad,  bavt«f  < 

the  law  oflkers  of  the  crown,  they  i 

ordinance,  but  at  the  same  time  rem  try  a<  to  ' 

Durham  expressioos  of  their  gcoeral 

of  his  measures  and  of  their  eootiaoad 

in  his  administration.     Lord  Durbaa,  oo 

of  bis  implied  condemoatioo  by  tbo  act  of 

demnity,  declared  hia  inteatioo  to 

turn  immediately  to  England.     Tbe 

Quebec  on  tbe  20th  of  Sept.,  ao4  m  I 

22d  hia  lordship  publicly  annooacod 

to  resign,  to  the  delegates  frovi  tbe  Maiioiaa  af 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Bninswick,  aod  Prteee  r#— < 

island  whom  he  had  bvitcd  to  Qoebcr  fisr  r^nvl^' 

tion  on  the  project  of  a  imioa  of  tbe  five  pew«M^ 

He  did  not  even  wait  for  the  oAdal  acBoaatt^ 

nor  for  her  nsajesty's  peroitasioa  to  rcmgo,  hm  «». 

suiting  bis  own  hurt  feeliogt  rather  tbtt  thm  f^> 

lie  service,  he  at  qaee  broke  op  Us     ~    * 

tion,  and  on  tbe  1st  Nov.  set  anil  fisr  1 

reaching  Plvmouth  on  tbe  96(b.     Lord 

was  burned  in  elBgy  in  tbe  lauioca  ad^  i 

mense  concourse  of  dtiaeoa 

yond  this  ceremony,  no  violeoco  ^ 

Two  days  after  Lord  Durbam'a  < 
tempt  was  made  to  seise  and  bora  the  i 
toria,  which  bad  carried  aoane  artillery  fisr  ] 
Tbe  vesael  escaped,  bat  tbe  rebeb  poaacsaod  «fti 
selves  of  the  town  of  Laprairic  witbeot  9f^mmak 
'and  compelled  the  inhabitaDta  to  laave  in  Ok  1 
following  day,  tbey  attacked  the 
barnois,  and  after  a  sharp  coafitct 
sion  of  it.  They  eaptored  Mr  Edwwd  ] 
and  several  others,  whom  tbey  seat  to  C 
but  who  were  afterwards  set  at  liberty. 
established  their  head  quarters  at  ~ 
their  force  amounted  at  one  tiaM  to  tbe  i 
8000  men,  generally  well  arawd,  T%mf 
successive  days  at  this  town  ia  tbe  \ 
the  wildest  excess.  Martial  kw  ««aa  ^ 
by  Sir  John  Colbourne  on  tbe  4tb  Nov. 
on  the  same  day  a  tribe  of  Coagboaa 
attacked  and  defeated  a  nnmsrnas  body  aT  \ 
making  76  of  them  prtsonera.  Oa  the  Mk.  < 
Taylor  and  a  body  of  British  scttlan 
Odellton  a  Urge  body  of  rebab  oa  tMr  ^m^  as 
join  the  main  body  at  NapicrvtOsL  <H  <k»  flift 
the  rebels  broke  np  from  Napiervfleu  asiA  mm  ^9 
10th  and  1  Ith  Beaabarnois  aad  LsyiBiiis  «oi»  m^ 
taken.  Sir  John  Colboarae  eaanatmkatf  til 
troopaoo  the  12tb  at  NapicrvaW  aad  T 
and  executed,  aceordiaf  to  tbe  T' 
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I  lercfc  voigcftfiee  apon  the  rebels  wbom  be  fband 
xhtxt,  karmg  the  bouset  of  tbe  disaffected  tbrougb- 
out  tte  whole  district  of  Acsdie. 

Ab  ioraiioa  of  Upper  Canada,  by  which  tbe  at- 

teiiuoa  of  the  British  commaDder  might  be  dis- 

tnctid,  sad   the    military   force   of  the    colony 

SniUmi  weakened,  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the 

rebdi   Aeeordingly,   on  the  night  of  the  11th, 

800  iCMblicsn  pirates  embarked  in  two  schooners 

St  Opeaburgb,  fully  armed,  and  provided  with  six 

or  c$|ht  picoet  of  artillery,  to  attack  tbe  town  of 

PfflKott,  OD  the  opposite  side  of  the  rifer.     They 

tiutftf  in  their  attempt  to  disembark  at  Prescott, 

Wt,  by  tht  sid  of  two  steamers,  effected  a  landing 

s  nOe  or  two  below  the  town,  where  they  esta- 

bSthtA  themsdves  in  a  windmill  and  some  stone 

bsillagi,  and  repelled  the  first  attempt  made  to 

Ailo^  them,  killing  and  wounding  forty-five  of 

tMr  wtilsnts.    On  the  15th.  Col.  Dundas  brought 

•  reislbreement  of  regular  troops,  Mrith  three  pieces 

ofsrtiUcry,  agmiast  the  insurgents.      From  the 

wster  tbsy  were  fired  upon  by  Captain  Sandoin, 

who  hsd  two  gun  boats ;  and,  after  enduring  the 

sttsck  for  about  an  hour,  they  hung  out  a  flag  of 

trace,  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Aoother  invasion  from  the  American  border  took 
plsee  00,  the  Uth  Dec.  1638.  The  insnrgenU, 
who  smoiinted  to  about  400  men,  came  from  De- 
troit, and  landed  mt  Moy,  near  the  village  of  Wind- 
sor, i^eii  having  set  fire  to  a  steam  boat  which 
was  lying  there,  tbev  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
hanteb  and  other  buildings.  Several  loyalists 
werv  kflled  in  eold  blood ;  among  others,  assistant 
ittf  sHTieon  Hume,  who,  unarmed,  accidentally 
Ul  into  their  hands.  The  militia,  stationed  at 
i^sodwjch,  three  miles  below  Windsor,  speedily 
ttracd  eat,  mttaeked  tbe  rufllans—for  such  was 
Mhcr  thetf  character  than  that  of  political  ante- 
fowrfs  and  la  a  short  time  completely  routed 
hoB,  killiBg  twcDty-six,  and  taking  as  many  pri- 


fiithcrto,  tbe  captives  had  been  treated  with 
^eat  Icftity,  but  it  was  now  judged  necessary  to 
vrcMe  greater  rigoor.  A  considerable  number  of 
ht  ria^lfmden  were  executed,  and  others  were 
■odoncd  to  severe  and  ignominious  punishments. 
^  lo  March,  1839,  the  whole  number  of  rebels 
■d  pntfes  executed  was  tbirty-four. 

Aa  idea  oiajr  be  formed  of  the  composition  of 
^  isoargent  force  in  Upper  Canada  from  the  fol* 
'vi^  aatioMal  daaaification  of  tbe  prisoners  taken 
tftaseuU: — 131  Americans,  9  Germans,  Poles, 
><  I^MKh,  8  Lower  Canadians,  4  Upper  Cana- 
^  3  IrishaDen*  1  Englishman,  and  1  Scotchman. 
t  «tt  bo  seen  from  this,  that  the  great  majority 
flli  iaaaigi  iitii  in  Upper  Canada  consisted  of 
bHiMrera  froai  the  United  States,  or,  as  they 
fctthsmselvea,  sspmpathixert ; — men  of  tbe  most 
■las  babita  and  desperate  fortunes.  The  Ameri- 
•MMBaKot  itself,  from  the  commencement  of 
■^HffiL  di^>lajed  an  earnest  determination  to 
MM««tnct  neutrality.  The  president.  Van 
iH%|Maed  proclamations,  warning  the  people 
fUl  jiaahiiB  to  which  they  would  become 
Hii'%  cagagftng^  in  hostilities  with  a  friendly 
lai^^  tbe  cotigreaa  manifested  an  unanimous 
W^ttHa^BMat  nay  countenance  whatever  being 
~  I  CanaiP*"  insurgents.  But  the  friendly 
«f  the  American  legislature  towards 
I  Doi  prevent  many  desperadoes  from 
V  JIHHlHi  borders  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
•  mit$  af  the   rebels;  and  one  of  the  conse- 


quences of  the  unhappy  Canadian  commotions, 
most  to  be  feared,  is  the  danger  that  they  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring 
states,  in  spite  of  every  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  respective  governments  to  preserve  neutrality. 
Meanwhile,  the  British  ministry  propose  to  form  a 
legisktive  Union  of  the  peovinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  on  the  principles  of  a  free  and  re- 
presentative government,  by  which,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, the  animosities  arising  from  race  and  local 
faction  would  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  and 
the  strength  of  the  French  party  in  Lower  Canada 
would  be  neutralized  by  the  attachment  to  the 
mother  country  of  the  Upper  Canadians. 

CANARIES,  THE,  OR  FORTUNATE  ISL- 
ANDS,  (a.)  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  belonging  to  Spain, 
are  thirteen  in  number,  of  which  Teneriffe,  Grand 
Canary,  and  Forteventura,  are  the  largest ;  Palma, 
Ferro,  Goroera,  and  Lancerota,  of  secondary  mag- 
nitude;  and  the  remaining  six  little  more  than 
rocks.  They  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
called  by  them  the  Fortunate  isles,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  their  climate. 

The  condition  of  the  natives  of  these  islands, 
before  their  conquest,  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Otaheite  on  their  first  discovery,  and  al- 
though in  many  instances  their  conduct  was  cruel 
and  sanguinary,  several  of  their  customs,  without 
their  rude  ceremonies,  would  not  be  unworthy  of 
imitation.  Tbe  language  and  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants at  the  present  day  are  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  their  conquerors,  and  excepting  some 
few  local  customs,  their  laws  and  religion  are 
entirely  Spanish.  The  original  inhabitants,  known 
by  the  name  of  Guanches,  were  in  the  habit  of 
embalming  their  dead,  and  depositing  them  in  care. 
The  processes  of  embalming  must  be  similar  in  all 
places ;  Herodotus  describes  those  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians ;  and  Spanish  writers  represent  the  mode 
followed  in  the  Canary  islands  as  resembling  it. 
When  the  preparations  were  completed,  the  body 
was  sewn  up  in  goat-skins,  and  bandaged  with 
leather;  the  kings  and  nobles  were  placed  in  a 
sarcophagus  made  of  a  hollowed  tree ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  corpse  was  deposited  in  a  grotto  destined 
to  that  purpose.  They  much  resemble,  when  dis- 
covered in  the  present  day,  those  of  Egypt  in  ap- 
pearance, but  soon  crumble  into  dust  on  being 
taken  out  of  the  skins  in  which  they  are  wrapped. 
At  Fer,  the  catacombs  were  Mralled  up,  and  domes- 
tic utensils  were  found  in  them.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  those  at  Teneriffe,  between  Arico  and 
Guimar ;  the  interior  is  spacious,  but  the  entrance 
is  in  a  steep  diff,  and  diflicult  of  access ;  there  are 
niches  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  bodies  were 
placed ;  and,  when  first  discovered,  there  were  op- 
wards  of  a  thousand  mommies  in  the  place ;  these 
are  always  found  placed  on  a  species  of  trestle,  and 
five  or  six  are  joined  together  by  tbe  skin,  tbe  feet 
of  one  being  sewed  to  that  of  the  head  of  tbe 
next  The  wood-work  of  tbe  scaffold  is  very  per- 
fect. It  may  be  noticed,  that  Egypt  and  tbe 
Canaries  are,  as  ftr  as  known,  the  only  countries  in 
which  the  preservation  of  tbe  bodies  of  the  dead 
was  a  universal  custom. 

Tbe  Canary  islands  at  times  are  visited  by  fear- 
ful tornadoes,  which  sweep  before  them  tbe  dwell- 
ings of  the  inhabitants.  Tbe  floods  from  tbe 
mountains  in  tbe  rainy  season  bring  down  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  which  entsb  every  ofeject  they 
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meet  with  in  their  course,  and  inundate  the  coun-  i 
try  to  a  fearful  extent.     At  other  timet,  they  are 
riiited  hy   the  plague  of  locusti,  which  devour 
every  green  thing  on  the  earth,  attack  the  palms, 
and  strip  the  trees  of  their  hark. 

The  chief  produce  of  Tenerifle,  and  that  for 
which  it  is  most  famed,  is  a  celebrated  wine,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  annually  exported. 
Sugar  has  also  been  cultivated  here  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  the  silk-worm  is  reared  by  the  inha- 
bitants, but  not  in  any  great  number:  tropical 
fruits  also  of  every  description  grow  here  in  great 
abundance.  Another  of  Cbeir  exports  is  arciilt  a 
substance  used  by  dyers ;  and  in  former  times  a 
great  quantity  of  a  wine  called  Malmsey  was  made 
in  this  island.     At  present,  owing  to  its  lying  so 


wild  birds  foniid  there  bear  little 
song  and  plumage,  to  the  daAcstk  Cmmj. 

There  are  two  distiBct  spedcs  of  Chwim,  tM 
plain  and  variegated;  or,  as  they  en  tsdMAt 
called,  the  gay  spanglca,  or  HMaUy;  mi  jmkM,  s 
jonquils.  These  two  rarietics  are  mrteMfMrita 
amateurs,  than  any  of  the  saoiereaB  vaikbo  «te 
have  sprung  from  them ;  and,  ahhoifk  bv4  e 
different  feathers  have  their  adaim.  Mae  m^ 
ring  beauty  of  plumage,  others  ezccUcBBi «««. 
certainly  that  bird  is  most  desrahli  m^m  Wa 
are  combined.  The  first  property  of  thm  hn 
consists  in  the  cap,  which  ought  ta  hi  rf  tn 
orange  colour,  pervading  every  part  of  tk  tei. 
except  the  tail  and  wings,  aad  posMmf  tk  i- 
most  reffularity,  without  any  Uack  feMhan*  ik  ^ 


far  out  of  the  usual  track  of  voyagers,  its  exports  the  smallest  spedc,  it  loses  tho  proptrtf  ef  sikr 
are  very  trifling,  if  we  except  the  wine  to  which  it  bird,  and  is  considered  a  broken. cipf  id  hel  Tk 
gives  a  name,  and  its  orchil,  which  is  esteemed  ex-  ;  second  property  conaists  ia  the  leathcn  4  ^ 
cellent.  We  may  also  mention  a  kind  of  filtering-  wing  and  tsiil  being  of  a  deep  black  «p  tatkfh., 
stone  brought  from  Grand  Canary.  as  a  single  white  feather  in  tht  wtag  or  nd  tmm 

The  geological  character  of  the  whole  of  these  it  to  be  termed  a  foul  bird  ;  the  ruewiii  wm^ 
islands  proves  them  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of  these  feathers  in  each  wiag  is  lifhlMa.  md  * 
their  surface  is  composed  of  lavas  of  different  i  the  tail  twelve.  It  is,  howvwr.  frafamh  ^ 
kinds,  while  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  served,  that  the  best-colourcd  Uti$  an 
visible  in  many  places.  In  Teneriffe,  the  whole  of  - 
the  earth  is  said  to  be  impregnated  with  sulphur.  I 
The  island  itself  is  a  collection  of  mountains  of 
various  heights,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen 
towering  the  gigantic  peak,  casting  its  evening 


one  or  two  feathers,  which  i 

The  dispositions  of  < 
their  colours;  some  are  gay, 
in  mirth  and  revelry,  whUe  others  art 
tractable,  aad  lasy.    Some  codu  srt  i 


shadow  over  the  surfiice  of  the  ocean  for  leagues  ;  in  assisting  the  hen  to  build  her  acsc,  sad  rm  '« 


in  extent ;  and,  while  the  shades  of  evening  are 
hanging  over  the  lower  part  of  the  island,  having 
its  summit  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  Among  the  numerous  volcanoes  which,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  have  become  wholly  or  partially 
extinct,  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  is  celebrated  for  its 
great  altitude,  its  singular  form,  and  its  conspicuous 
and  isolated  situation.  Its  summit  is  between  12 
and  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  iU 
conical  crest  can  be  seen  in  the  air  from  the  dis- 
tance of  150  miles.  The  summit  of  the  peak  has 
at  different  periods  been  reached  by  adventurous 
travellers. 


hatch  the  eggs,  while  others  win  deitrer  Ik  iffi 
or  tear  the  young  (rom  the  Mst,  oad  bfl  tk*  a 
their  rage:  the  gray  ones  will 
person  who  superintends  these 
for  them. 

Syme  seems  to  think  that  these  krdi  m&t  k 
naturalixed  to  our  climate,  havkf  sets  apwtni 
about  at  liberty,  probably,  an  expetimaai  «•  c^  1 
they  would  breed:  and  he  thiaks  they  krf  hUJ 
nest,  from  their  being  repeatedly  ukuuui  ifav' 
and  out  at  one  spot,  on  the  pruiiiieas  ^ah  a  I 
Bernard's  Well«  near  Ediabvrfh. 

A  small  breeding-cage  k  all  that  is  nmmd  it 


There  are  no  rivulets  or  springs  in  the  island  oft  rearing  these  birds;  bat  where  • 


Ferro,  the  westmost  of  the  Canaries,  except  on  a 
part  of  the  beach  which  is  nearly  inaccessible.  To 
supply  the  place  of  a  fountain,  however,  nature, 
ever  bountiful,  has  bestowed  upon  this  island  a 
species  of  tree,  unknown  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  of  moderate  sixe,  and  its  leaves  are 
straight,  long,  and  evergreen.  Around  its  summit 
a  small  doud  perpetually  rests,  which  so  drenches 
the  leaves  with  moisture,  that  thev  continually  dis- 
til upon  the  ground  a  stream  of  nne  clear  water. 
To  these  trees,  as  to  perennial  springs,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ferro  resort ;  and  are  thus  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  water  for  themselves  and  for  their 
cattle.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  about  nine  feet 
in  circumference,  the  branches  are  not  higher  than 

thirty  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  circumference  of  |  for  building  the  nest,  which  asaaUy 
all  the  branches  together  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  ,  days ;  but  when  the  hen  haa  eat  ogla  erams^ 
feet ;  the  branches  are  thick,  and  extended,  the  .  it  is  necessary  to  exaii  ' 
leaves  being  about  three  feet  nine  inches  from  the    carefully  by  the  ends,  agaiaat  tke  siv  m  a 
ground.     Its  fruit  is  shaped  like  that  of  the  oak, 
but  tastes  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine-apple,  and  the 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  but  are  longer, 
wider,  and  curve<l. 

CANARY  BIRD,  (a.   to  the  account  of  the  |  sist  of  a  paste  composed  oT 
Canarjr  in  the  article  jinek,)  The  original  stock  of    yolk  of  an  egg,  and  cramha  mi  cake  «aAs« 
this  bird  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from  the  >  ed  with  a  little  water :  tkim  aaast  he  ptm  0 
Canary  isles  about  the  fourteenth  century;  but  the    two  hours.     This  pasta  om^hM  aat  «e  a*  »■  * 


oasta 

lotted  to  the  purpose,  it  CMght  to  ha«e  ikdb  • 
them  to  roost  and  boild,  with  pkai|  of  «tf«  > 
drink  and  bathe  in,  that  bciaf  istinisaki  k ^ 
birds.  The  light  should  be  a^iaitted  iaW  tk  f« 
from  the  east,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mm 
and  the  windows  should  have  wirc^ckih. 
may  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  The  tear  stf  tk  i^ 
ment  ought  to  be  strewed  with  ssarf 
gravel,  and  on  that  shoaM  ht  threwa 
chickweed,  or  scalded  rape  seed  ;  hat  i 
ing,  they  should  have 
c8S*t  ^^  bread,  cake  wstkoat 
two  or  three  days,  a  lew  poppy< 
15th  of  April,  th^  ought  to  befkmskd^rht 
soft  hay,  wool,  hair,  mosa,  aad  other  ^ 


candle,  and  to  throw  away  tW  dear  Met.  *l 
the  young  are  to  he  rearcJ  hf  the  artdk.  iki  ■ 
be  taken  from  the  mother  oa  the  cifhih  ~ 
nest  and  aU.     Prior  to  tlua,  the  feed  i 
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ad  mott  be  renewed  daily,  antfl  tbe  nestlings  can 
keA  tbeiDMlres.  The  ben  bas  generally  three 
broods  in  tbe  year»  but  will  batch  live  tinnes  in  the 
KMon,  each  time  laying  six  eggs. 

Tbe  proeett  of  moulting,  which  takes  place  five 
or  MX  weeks  after  they  are  batched,  is  frequently 
Cital  to  tbem.  Tbe  best  remedy  yet  known  is  to 
put  s  toill  piece  of  iron  into  tbe  water  they  drink, 
keepiq;  tbem  warm  during  the  six  weeks  or  two 
■ostbt  wbicb  generally  elapse  before  they  regain 
tbcir  ftrengtb. 

Onsrits  are  also  subject  to  repletion  from  super- 
•bettdsnee  of  food,  to  epilepsy,  to  asthma,  to  ulcers 
m  tbe  tbroat,  and  to  extinction  of  tbe  voice.  Re- 
ptctisa  Slid  nlcers  may  be  cured  by  confining  tbe 
bird  to  the  cooling  diet  of  water  and  lettuce-seed. 
For  epilepsy  it  b  usual  to  inflict  a  slight  wound  in 
tbe  iooL  Asthma  may  be  cured  by  plaintain  and 
bsrd  biscuit  soaked  in  white  wine.  For  extinction 
0^  voice,  the  cure  ought  to  be  hard  yolk  of  eggs, 
chopped  up  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and  for  drink  a 
lutje  liquorice  root,  or  a  blade  of  saffron  in  water. 
In  sU  cues  and  at  all  times  the  bird  should  have 
pl«nty  of  water  to  bathe  in. 

Cwanes  are  bred  in  immense  numbers,  both  for 
■muement  and  commerce,  in  France,  Tyrol,  Ger- 
maj,  and  in  this  country:  those  from  Germany  are 
ia  tbe  leut  esteem,  from  their  living  only  one  or 
tvo  ytan  in  this  country,  although  the  cock  of  this 
firiety  it  sn  approved  songster. 

€AliCEa,  (a.)  .At  tbe  sitting  of  tbe  Academy 
of  SdcBces,  Paris,  January  13,  1838,  MM.  Bau- 
pbertbuy  and  Adelde-Roseville  addressed  to  tbe 
seadeaji  a  detailed  note  on  tbe  animalcule  which 
vt  (omad  in  the  contiguity  of  cancerous  ulcers. 
These  observations  have  proved  the  presence  of 
ssuMftkulc  in  all  tbe  cancers  wbicb  they  have  ex- 
•aaacd.  These  gentlemen  have  sought  the  means 
vbieb  are  beat  fitted  to  destroy  the  animalculse, 
sad  tbeir  experiments  have  led  them  to  the  foUow- 
ttgiesalts: — Brandy,  the  tincture  of  iodine,  con- 
ttatcsled  solutions  of  the  double  chloride  of  mer- 
cwf ,  of  tbe  chloride  of  gold,  of  arsenic,  of  the  salts 
if  copper,  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  laudanum  of 
MjieMkun  and  Rosseau,  kill  tbe  animalculae  in- 
wstfaaeously.  Solutions  of  the  same  agents,  in 
lie  dose  of  two  grains  to  tbe  ounce,  do  not  make 
Atiraccioo  felt  on  the  animalcule  before  the  end 
it«^varter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  but  de- 
■tiy  then  insenaibly  after  a  space  of  time  more  or 
kvkng. 

CAMNON.  (a.)  A  great  improvement  has  re- 
Wli^  been  eflWcted  in  the  construction  of  cannon, 
iymidi  these  engines  of  war  will  probably  be- 
■•«  infinitely  more  destructive  than  formerly. 
H*  improvement,  strange  to  say,  was  for  the 
k  tisBe  put  to  the  test   in  Turkey,  under  the 

rof  the  late  sultan,  who  was  entirely 
with  it.  The  inventor  is  a  young  man, 
■hA  John  W.  Cochran,  son  of  a  merchant  in 
■V  &BDpshire,  United  States,  of  whom  and  of 
jbteuniuu  tbe  following  particulars  are  given  in 
fct African  periodicals: — 
[  *lirCochnui  was  brought  up  to  no  particular 
WftHL  At  t2ie  age  of  sixteen,  be  discovered  a 
iH^ftlBte  and  p«ssion  for  mechanical  experiments, 
prtlMeoiistantly  occupied  in  the  construction  of 
PCriinn,  which  his  fiUher  approving  of,  encour- 
MlflMaxpendcd  several  thousand  dollara  in  bis 
HHbk  the  cost  of  tbe  different  kinds  of  appar- 
iMtfyM.  When  only  eighteen,  he  made  the 
IWMifia  qnettion,  but  did  not  perfect  it  until 


three  years  after.  He  then  went  to  France  and 
England,  and  exhibited  bis  model  cannon  to  Louis 
Phillippe  and  William  IV.  While  at  Paris  in 
1833-34,  he  was  requested  by  the  Turkish  ambas- 
sador to  explain  it  to  the  Turkish  minister  at  Lon- 
don, and  accordingly  went  to  Woolwich,  and  per- 
formed a  series  of  experiments  before  tbe  latter 
persoiuige,  which  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
he  urged  Mr  C.  to  visit  tbe  sultan  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  for  that  purpose  provided  him  with  the 
most  flattering  recommendations  to  tbe  court  of 
tbe  sublime  porte.  Mr  Cochran  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, February  11,  1836,  was  received  with 
great  distinction,  and  introduced  to  the  sultan  by 
the  grand  vizier.  His  Turkish  majesty  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  experiments  made  with  the  model, 
told  Mr  Cochran  be  was  satisfied  it  would  be  gen- 
erally adopted,  and  requested  him  to  cast  a  twelve 
pounder  on  the  same  principle.  He  was  provided 
with  elegant  apartments  in  Pera,  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  master  of  cannon,  and  furnished  with  as 
many  workmen  as  he  required  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  task.  Mr  Cochran,  however,  finding 
there  was  no  good  foundry  or  mechanics,  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  work  with  his  own  hands ; 
and  though  not  brought  up  to  the  business  of  mak- 
ing machinery  of  any  kind,  by  dint  of  much  labour 
and  perseverance  made  himself  all  the  necessary 
implements,  the  augurs  and  the  wooden  apparatus 
for  boring  with  horee  power,  and  the  preparations 
required  for  procuring  the  proper  castings.  He 
succeeded  entirely  to  his  wishes,  and  cast  and 
bored  three  cannon,  two  of  one  pound  each,  and 
the  third,  a  twelve  pounder,  which  la^t  was  finishe<^ 
in  a  style  as  perfect  as  he  could  have  desired.  On 
the  14th  September  following,  he  proved  this  last 
piece  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  Turkish  government,  who  were  delighted 
with  its  execution,  and  made  a  highly  fluttering 
report  to  the  sultan.  He  fired  it  off  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  officers  to  their  utter  astonishment 
a  hundred  times  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  sultan, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  could  scarcely  believe  it,  and 
directed  Mr  Cochran  to  perform  tbe  same  experi- 
ments in  bis  presence.  Tbe  most  extensive  pre- 
parations were  accordingly  made  for  this  important 
trial,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Tarache,  on  tbe 
European  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

**  No  less  than  three  thousand  troops  were  assem- 
bled at  this  spot.  The  sultan  at  the  hour  appoint- 
ed came  over  from  his  summer  residence  on  tbe 
Asiatic  shore,  rowed  in  one  of  his  splendid  vessels, 
and  preceded  by  a  long  line  of  other  boats  of  the 
same  description.  As  the  vessel  was  nearing  the 
wharf,  Mr  Cochran,  at  the  suggestion  of  Halil 
Pacha,  the  sultan's  son-in-law,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  land  forces,  fired  off  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  (the  customary  number),  with  the  experi- 
mental cannon,  which  consumed  less  than  two 
minutes,  and  struck  the  assembled  multitude  with 
amazement.  As  the  sultan  at  this  moment  stepped 
on  the  wharf,  Halil,  accompanied  by  the  grand 
vizier  and  other  dignitaries,  ran  to  his  majesty,  and 
tbe  former  making  the  usual  salaam  of  kissing  the 
sultan's  foot,  announced  to  him  with  feelings  of  ex- 
ultation that  could  scarcely  be  repressed,  the  won- 
derful success  of  the  machine-cannon,  as  they  ap- 
propriately named  it.  The  sultan,  arrived  at  his 
tent,  sent  for  Mr  Cochran,  and  after  a  short  con- 
ference, in  which  Mr  Cochran  conversed  chiefly  in 
the  Turkish  language,  which  he  had  partially  ac- 
quired, tbe  sultan,  renewing  his  expressions  of 
sS 
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kindnett,  reqaetted  him  to  perform  tbe  experiment 
in  his  preienee.  The  ctnnon  wu  fired  at  before,  a 
hundred  times  in  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  the 
barrel  acquired  650  degrees  of  heat,  while  the  re- 
volving cprlinder  which  contained  the  cbaiges  was 
comparativelv  cool,  being  only  250  degrees  of  tem- 
perature. The  sultan  asked  for  the  bill  of  ex- 
penses, and  being  told  by  Mr  Cochran  that  it  was 
left  to  his  own  pleasure,  he  went  the  next  day  at 
the  request  of  the  sultan,  to  visit  him  at  his  palace. 
Tbe  bag  of  gold  he  there  received  was  truly  an  im- 
perial present,  and  enough  to  make  his  fortune. 
Mr  Cocbran  soon  after  returned  to  America,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  have  a  contract 
for  supp]  ving  a  large  number  of  cannon  of  the  pat- 
tern exhibited,  whenever  it  could  be  agreeable  for 
him  to  execute  it."  His  invention  has  since  been 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  American  Institute, 
with  what  result  we  have  not  heard ;  but  a  recent 
Mew  York  paper  states  that  the  patent  right  of  the 
manjf^kawibtrtd  ntm-revolvimg  r(/te,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  sold  by  the  inventor  to  a  company,  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

CAPELIN;  a  small  and  delicmt«  species  of  fish, 
greatly  resembling  tbe  smelt.  It  visits  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  about  the  OHNiths 
of  August  and  September,  for  tbe  evident  purpose 
of  depositing  its  spawn  upon  the  sandy  beaches. 
At  such  times,  the  swarms  of  these  nsh  are  so 
numerous  that  they  darken  the  surface  of  the  sea 
for  miles  in  extent,  whilst  the  cod  prey  upon  them 
with  the  utmost  voracity.  Tbe  manner  of  the 
capelin's  depositing  its  spawn  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  circumstances  attending  its  natural  history. 
The  male  fishes  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
female,  and  are  provided  also  with  a  sort  of  ridgt, 
projecting  on  each  side  of  the  back-bones,  simUar 
to  the  eaves  of  a  house,  in  which  tbe  female  cape- 
lin  is  deficient.  Tbe  latter,  on  approaching  Uie 
beach  to  deposit  its  spawn,  is  attended  by  two 
male  fishes,  who  huddle  tbe  female  between  them, 
until  her  whole  body  is  concealed  under  the 
projecting  ridges  before  mentioned,  and  only  her 
head  is  risible.  In  this  state  they  run,  all  three  to- 
gether, with  great  swiftness  upon  the  sands;  when 
the  males,  by  some  imperceptible  inherent  power, 
compress  the  body  of  the  female  betwixt  their  own, 
so  as  to  expel  the  spawn  from  an  orifice  near  the 
tail  Haring  thus  accomplished  its  delivery,  the 
three  capelin  separate;  and  paddling  with  their 
whole  force  through  tbe  shallow  surf  of  the  beach, 
generally  succeed  in  regaining,  once  more,  the 
bosom  of  the  deep.  It  is  an  entertaining  sight, 
while  standing  uoon  the  shore,  to  observe  myriads 
of  these  fishes,  forsaking  their  own  element,  and 
running  their  bodies  on  the  sand  in  all  directions. 
Many  of  them  find  it  totally  impossible  to  return  to 
the  water,  and  thus  the  beaches  of  Labrador  are 
frequently  covered  with  dead  capelin. 

The  cod  are  taken  with  hooks  baited  either  with 
capelin  or  herring.  Dried  capelin  have  of  late  years 
come  to  be  used  In  London  as  a  relish  for  the  break- 
fast table. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  ROPE,  (e.)  The  abori- 
ginal  inhabitants  of  the  southern  extreaoity  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  may  be  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal groups;  the  Hottentots,  tbe  Bosjesmen,  or 
SuMkmem,  and  the  Caffres.  The  Hottentots  were 
the  original  inheritors  of  the  country  now  forming 
the  colony  of  tbe  Cape ;  the  Bushmen  are  the  wild 
tribes  of  Hottentots  driven  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony  by  the  settlers ;  and  the  Caffres  are  a 


distinct  raee  ol  wariOw  ■atircs,  feani^  ik 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  eoatiaMt  W^'k 
boundary-line  of  the  eoloay.  (See  ihs  srttdb  C^ 
fr§g  in  Supp.) 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  vkaevs  Is  ik 
ancients,  unless  full  relianrs  is  pfaccd  ss  tW  » 
count  given  by  Herodotus,  of  the  TWaidm  ■»• 
gators,  who,  sent  on  a  voyege  of  toswj  k 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  are  ssU  to  bw  aiy 
down  the  Bed  sea,  aod  returned  to  Bgy|«  ^  m 
of  the  Mediterranean.  ThktBtmj  ktLtaofUL. 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  grssi  emitimm  tf 
Africa  was  utterly  unlmowa  to  the  rifihm4  wm^ 
until  it  was  discovered  by  tbe  Pertsfussr  m  ikv 
daring  attempts  to  find  a  paasBfe  by  sas  t«  *ti 
East  Indies.  The  first  EufOfess  whs  mw  a 
sight  of  the  Cape,  was  tbe  Pertupsss 
Diax,  1498;  but  the  bad 


weather  he  < 
was  so  great  that  be  was  obUgvd  to  i 
enterprise,  and  return  to  Europe,  BssHai  tfe  ■» 
cessible  hu»d  the  Cape  of  Storaa;  bet  tks  kui ' 
Portugal,  John  IL,  coocuivcd  bettor  hspsi  kn 
its  reported  appearance,  mmi  hukumti  sfia ii  ft 
present  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Bsfs. 

In  1497,  the  celebrated  Vasco  de CtmtiuU* 
this  celebrated  Cape,  and  opened  the  «^  to  •» 
discoveries  afterwards  auie  in  the  fail  laA*  b 
the  Portuguese.  For  many  ycacs  sAcr.  m  hvlM. 
Table  Bay,  merely  served  as  a  nlMt  ef  nV  * 
the  vessels  of  tbe  European  natiaus,  ubasi  ^^ 
prise  led  them  to  that  quarter  of  tht  flofesL 

In  the  year  1050,  tbe  Dutch  itsi  sib 
formed  a  settlement  iu  tUa  spsiL  But 
vears  prerious  to  this,  the  cnplaias  dl  lam  *t^ 
beloogmg  to  the  East  India  Ciapsay  ti  ■■«* 
had  taken  formal  poeaeaakm  of  the  kad  ■  ** 
name  of  king  Janea  L  A  faQ  acneui  ^  ■• 
transaction  is  entered  on  the  journals  W  Ifce  C» 
panj.  The  first  part  of  tW  rusal  whiih  mt  m 
onised  by  tbe  Dut^  wus  ou  the  hahi  d  m 
Great  Fish  river;  but  this  wus  ooeu  9^m4^t^  • 
account  of  its  bad  harbourage,  and  De  bGm  ^ 
further  north,  was  selected  im  iN  eqd._  *■* 
afterward,  the  lepnseutatious  of  T«  Bah^f 
surgeon  of  one  of  the  Dutch  ihiaa-  adsurf  • 
managers 
lity  at  C  . 

were  graduallv  extruded  ky 
their  present  dimsueione,  aad  they  fca^^  *  ■ 
disturbed  poMsseion  nrtfl  it  — isndiii<  ^  ■ 
British  in  1795.  It  was.  howcvee , natoMd mm 
peace  of  Amiena  in  1808.  but 


rs  to  remove  thu  eolosiy  tu  us  pnu^  ^ 
Cape  Town.  Tho  Umili  «f  the  sM 
radually  extended  hw  the  Duidh  to  i^ 


iu  thel 


idtt 


and  since  then  has  i 
British. 

The  history  of  this  I 
lation  almost  to  the 
series  of  mgust 
trated  by  the  settlert 
Dutch  govenunent,  in  fint  t^dag  | 
coast,  did  so  with  the  r 
it  as  a  useful  poasea^esi  fer  the  | 
their  vessels  engaged  m  the 
■upplying  themselves  with  wutor  and  aA»  *i* 
sariea.  As  a  proof  tbut  the  ia/bmtiam  ^i 
Dutch  govenunent  wore  gssd.  v«  ind  the^^ 
tioos  of  the  eouncQ  in  IttI  cautt^  a  H^Au  m 
pUcatioo  to  the  Alaifhty  far  tke  MM»  if  ^ 
principles  of  the  ulsnusd  ChvisdB  fuh^^flrtj 
the  natives,  then  only  kaowB  by  the  aame  el  ■ 
BntUmk  JTsusdUn,  (wiU  hvuto  m*>t  ^i 
many  years  afterwarda  eeufi  uArl  w  m^ 
conciliato  them,  by  JBii  ■  ami  ^aiMmikm^ 
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Btmted  tbem,  by  forbidding  retaliatioTi,  and  endea- 
rooriog  to  prefent  their  being  provoked  by  ill- 
IngHfge.    Tbit  mode  of  annoyance  seems  to  have 
bcfn  10  prevalent,  tbat  it  was  ordered  they  should 
sot  be  esUed  Zttarte  atinkende  Homden,   (black 
ftinkisf  dogs) :  on  account  of  the  indbposiUon  of 
the  government  to  extend  their  territory,  it  was 
not  util  twenty  years  after  their  first  settlement 
fkt  thej  became    possessed  of  any  considerable 
poitioa  of  land.     By  tbat  time  they  bad  obtained 
power  ofer  tbat  part  of  the  present  colony  known 
bf  Cbe  nsme  of  CMpe  District,  the  inoffensive  Hot- 
tentots offering  hot  little  opposition.     They  soon 
diKOTefed  the  predominant  passion  of  this  weak 
lid  pesceable  people  for  spiritooos  liquors,  and 
tbat  0  bottle  of  brandy  Mras  a  passport  through 
ercfy  borde.    With  this,  and  tobacco,  iron,  and 
i  kw  pdtry  trinkets,  they  purchased  a  part  of  the 
eooatry,  and  of  their  stock  in  cattle,  and  then 
took  the  rest  by  force.     A  cask  of  brandy  was  the 
priet  of  a  whole  district;  and  nine  inches  in  length 
of  sa  iron  hoop  the  purchase  of  a  fat  ox.     The 
boon,  or  Dutch    frrmers,  although  against  the 
vobes  of  the  government,  still  continued  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  the  colony  by  fresh  en- 
cioacbuicnts,  pushing  on  from  one  spot  of  good 
pastvige  to  another,  dispossessing  the  natives,  and 
rwisaiiiiiiig'  the  most  unparalleled  acts  of  barbarity. 
Tbe  eooseqaence  was,  that  the  original  inhabitants 
npiAy  decreased,  and  when  the  British  took  pos- 
ieHOB  of  tbe  colony,  tbat  which  bad  been  a  thick- 
ly popakted  country,  was  found  to  contain  within 
hi  booodanef  bat  16,000  of  the  native  Hottentots, 
mi  these  In  a  state  of  abject  slavery.     During  a 
I  of  jrears,  tbe  only  alleviation  of  their  miseries 
'i  the  aborigines  experienced,  arose  from  the 
I  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  who,  under 
fMl  disadvantages,  undertook  their  conversion, 
md  tbeir  instroction  in  some  of  the  arts  of  dvil- 
Wife. 

Theeovntrj  at  present  occupied  by  the  colonists 
b  Amt  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  mean 
iMridi  from  north  to  south  of  233  miles,  contain- 
hmmmAj  140,000  square  miles.  Although  it  con- 
Ms  eonsiderable  tracta  of  excellent  pasturage,  the 
pMtar  portion  of  its  surfiice  is  occupied  by  sandy 
•iiitartte  plaina,  and  ranges  of  naked  and  inaccessi- 
Ifcwaaalaina :  but  this  remark  does  not  apply  to 
4f«1Sb  pnrticnlariy  to  its  eastern  boundary,  Al- 
ll^T  District,  or  to  the  country  of  the  Caffres  be- 
)Md  Iba  borders,  which  is  covered  in  great  part 
iM  the  moat  Inxoriant  v^etation. 

Of9  Towm,  (a.^  tbe  capital  of  tbe  colony,  stands 
Magtatle  declivity  sloping  towards  the  sea.  On 
~  *  side  except  this,  it  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
It  is  a  regular  and  neat-built  town, 
i  watered  by  a  plentiful  stream  which  issues 
e  Table  Mountain.  Bfany  of  the  streets 
|nf  cnaidenihle  breadth,  having  canals  of  water 
■■iM  lliroiigh  tbem,  which  are  walled  in  and 
^Bi  on  each  side  with  oaks,  but  others  are 
■MiPMd  ill-pnved.  They  are  all  straight,  how- 
j  laid  out  in  a  line,  and  intersect  eadi 
t  liglit  angles.  The  houses  are  in  general 
'  ~i  aCooe,  and  whitewashed ;  and  the  great- 
are  two  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs. 
i  aqoarea  give  the  town  an  open  and 
ice ;  the  public  market  is  held  in  one ; 
I  tbe  ootnmon  resort  of  the  farmers  and 
^vkb  tbeir  waggons ;  and  a  third  is  used  as 
^im  exercising  tbe  troops.  This  last  lies 
I  tbe  town  and  tbe  castk,  and  has  two  of 


its  sides  completely  built  up  with  large  and  hand- 
some houses.  The  castle  stands  a  little  east  of  the 
town.  It  is  a  pentagonal  fort,  surrounded  with  a 
ditch  and  regular  outworks,  and  contains  vrithin 
its  walls  the  Lombard-bank,  the  orphan-chamber, 
and  most  of  the  public  oflBces  of  government.  It 
also  affords  accommodation  for  1000  men  with  their 
oflBcers,  and  has  magazines  for  artillery,  stores,  and 
ammunition.  The  barracks,  originally  intended 
for  an  hospital,  granaries,  &c,  which,  with  its  two 
wings,  occupies  a  part  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
great  square,  is  a  large  and  regular  edifice,  and  has 
sufficient  convenience  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  for  4000  men.  The  other  public  build- 
ings are  the  Calvinist  church,  the  Lutheran  church, 
the  court  of  justice,  the  guard-house,  and  the 
theatre.  Behind  the  town,  on  the  acclivity  of 
Table  Mountain,  is  the  government-house,  and  a 
beautiful  public  garden,  which  i»  an  oblong  piece 
of  ground,  containing  about  forty  acres  of  rich 
land,  divided  into  forty-four  squares  by  oak-hedges. 
Part  of  it  has  been  appropriated  for  the  reception 
of  scarce  and  curious  native  plants,  and  for  experi- 
ments upon  such  Asiatic  and  European  productions, 
as  may  seem  most  likely  to  benefit  the  colony. 
Over  the  same  acclivity  are  also  scattered  a  num- 
ber of  handsome  vilUs,  each  of  which  is  surrounded 
by  plantations  and  gardens.  Besides  the  castle, 
the  town  is  defended  by  many  other  forts  and  bat- 
teries placed  on  different  eminences. 

In  1831,  the  population  of  Cape  Town  vras 
19,186;  there  being  of  males  9331,  and  9855 
females.  It  may  now  be  estimated  at  above 
20,000,  of  whom  upwards  of  10,000  are  white  in- 
habitants,  the  majority  being  Dutch  or  of  Dutch 
descent. 

Tbe  celebrated  mountain  called  Table  Mountain 
extends  from  east  to  west  for  the  length  of  two 
miles.  The  bold  fiu:e  that  rises  almost  at  right 
angles  to  meet  this  line,  is  supported,  as  it  were, 
by  a  number  of  projecting  buttresses,  that  rise  out 
of  the  plain,  and  fidl  in  with  the  front  a  little 
higher  than  midway  from  tbe  base ;  these,  and  the 
division  of  the  front  by  two  great  chasms  into 
three  parts,  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  the  ruined 
walls  of  some  gigantic  fortress.  The  Table-land 
at  the  sunomit  of  the  mountain  is  3582  feet  above 
the  level  of  Table  Bay.  A  remarkable  natural 
phenomenon  takes  place  here  during  the  summer 
season.  It  is  a  dense  mantle  of  vapour,  called  the 
tttbU'Cloih,  which  rests  upon  Table  Mountain,  and 
afterwards  rushes  over  its  precipitous  sides  like  a 
cataract  of  foam.  In  summer  the  prevailing  wind 
is  the  south-east,  and  it  bears  in  some  degree  an 
analogy  to  the  trade-winds  and  sea-breexes  of  the 
tropics.  When  sufficiently  strong  to  surmount  the 
Table  Mountain,  the  first  indication  of  the  fact  is 
a  little  mist,  which  is  seen  to  float  like  a  thin 
fleecy  cloud  on  a  part  of  it,  about  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  By  noon  the  mountain 
becomes  fringed  with  dew ;  and  half  an  hour  later, 
the  mist  is  so  dense  as  to  produce  a  general  obscu- 
ration. In  another  half  hour  the  little  deft  be- 
tween what  is  called  the  DeviVs  Berg  (mountain) 
and  the  Table  Mountain,  pours  over  the  cloudy 
vapour ;  and  at  two  o'dodc  the  first-named  eleva- 
tion is  capped  by  the  cloud.  The  Table-Cloth  is 
now  said  to  be  completely  spread ;  the  south-east 
wind,  havbig,  so  to  speak,  overflowed  the  tower- 
ing barrier  which  arrested  its  course,  now  rushes 
down  the  mountain  into  Table  Bay  with  resistless 
fury,  producing  loud  and  terrific  noises  as  it  forces 
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itf  waj  onwardf.  While  the  Tahle  Moonttin  re- 
mains covered  with  the  denae  doud,  fragmeota  of 
the  vapour  are  torn  from  it  by  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  are  hurried  about  the  aides  of  the  moun- 
tain, assuming  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes,  and 
phiying  about  the  precipice  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  different  currents  of  wind.  This  pbe* 
Domenon  lasts  till  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
when  a  little  clearing,  which  takes  place  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  mountain,  announces  that  the 
Table-Cloth  is  about  to  be  folded  up.  By  six  or 
seven,  the  clearance  has  considerably  advanced; 
and  by  eight  or  nine,  every  vestige  of  it  is  gone, 
and  nothing  is  seen  about  the  mountain  but  an 
ethereal  sky  and  the  twinkling  stars.  Such  is  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  the  Table-Cloth  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  south-east  wind.  When  it 
continues  to  blow  during  the  night,  the  mantle  of 
vapour  disappears  in  the  same  manner.  In  this 
case,  a  little  white  cloud  is  seen  suspended  like  a 
canopy  over  Table-Mountain  early  in  the  morning. 
By  ten  o'clock  the  vapour  begins  to  curl  and  play 
about  the  mountain,  and  exactly  the  same  pheno- 
menon takes  place  as  before.  When  the  wind  is 
only  of  short  duration,  and  in  a  hot  clear  day,  the 
first  indication  of  the  approaching  gale  is  the  va- 
pour resting  in  scattered  patcels  on  the  mountain. 
These  augment  as  the  wind  increases,  but  it  is  not 
till  the  whole  elevation  is  covered,  that  it  forces 
its  way  with  such  violence  down  the  precipice. 
In  the  evening  about  nine,  the  Table-Cloth  is  gone, 
and  with  it  the  wind,  when  a  calm  and  beautiful 
night  succeeds.  A  true  solution  of  the  whole  ap- 
pearance, with  the  circumstances  attending  it,  does 
not  seem  yet  to  have  been  given.  The  prevailing 
theory  is,  that  the  south-east  wind  passing  over 
the  ocean  is  loaded  with  moisture,  and  that  the 
coldness  of  the  Table-Mountain  condenses  it.  But 
this  bvpotbesis  is  not  well  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  south-east  wind  is  generally  of  a  dry  and 
evaporative  nature. 

Oraham*»  Towh  is  the  second  town  in  the  colony, 
and  the  capital  of  the  eastern  frontier ;  it  takes  its 
name  from  Colonel  John  Graham,  who  formerly 
commanded  on  the  frontier.  It  was  colonized  in 
1820,  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred  settlers, 
sent  out  from  England  for  that  purpose.  Graham's 
Town  contains  about  3000  inhabitants,  and  700 
houses,  of  all  descriptions,  from  a  cottage  to  a 
mansion,  rendered  pleai»ing  by  the  gardens  and  plea- 
sure grounds  with  which  they  are  intermixed. 
The  church,  which  is  a  plain  Gothic  building,  is 
the  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  view.  There 
are,  also,  several  dissenting  chapels,  public  and 
infant  schools,  a  gaol,  a  readmg  room,  subscription 
libraries,  two  tanneries,  and  a  printing-office,  from 
which  a  newspaper,  called  the  Graham**  Town 
Oatette,  is  issued.  The  export-trade  of  this  place 
is  already  considerable,  and  rapidly  increasing. 

The  ^ear  at  the  Cape  is  said  to  be  divided  into 
two  penods,  called  the  good  and  the  bad  moonsoon ; 
but  it  may  properly  be  separated,  as  with  us,  into 
four.  The  spring,  from  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber to  that  of  December,  is  the  most  agreeable 
season ;  the  summer,  from  December  to  March,  is 
the  hottest ;  the  autumn,  from  Blarch  to  June,  is 
variable  weather,  generally  fine,  the  latter  part 
very  pleasant  {  and  the  winter,  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, though  in  general  pleasant,  ia  frequently 
very  stormy,  rainy,  and  cold. 

Although  many  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Cape  colony  are  composed  of  granite,  no  mineral 


sabftanees  of  any  vakt  have  aa  vet  hsta&a 
the  chief  prodoctioos  com»at»r  ^  *M 
horses,  and  bides,  eora,  and  wiac.  U  torn  ptK 
particularly  in  the  weatcm  extrcatty,  asaf  ^  m 
tropical  fruits  arrive  at  maturity,  a*  psfv,  fm» 
granates,  oranges ;  and  all  the  fnrits  cakrnist  a 
Europe  come  to  perfiectioa  ia  ever;  pmx  ^  ttt 
colony.  The  numerous  rivrrs,  or  mhtt  mmmtm. 
streama,  with  which  the  comtry  is  iatsssetsi  m 
in  few  instances  available  lor  the  parpen  sf  sstl 
gation.  The  principal  of  theae  ars,  tW  Oli^'  i 
(EUphant't)  river  on  the  west,  tW  Gnai  fik 
river  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  eoaatry,  mi  Ar 
Sunday  river;  many  of  the  other  ftmai  m 
merely  periodical  torrenta,  which  toatiaw  ta  li« 
during  the  rainy  aeason. 

The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ba^  is  «iiM 
into  various  districts,  via.  Cmp4  dittnti;  fsf«]a> 
Hon  in  1833,  (exdosive  of  <^pe  Towa^  HO 
StelienbaJk  di$triet ;  popalatioa  ia  im.  KUT 
Worcetter  dittriet:  popolatioa  b  18SI,  "Vt 
Sweliendam  diatriet ;  population  ia  1831,  UJM 
Otmrgt  ditirict ;  population  ia  I630L  WA  (a 
enkogt  dUirici ;  popalatioa  ia  Itt),  fSM.  U 
bang  district,  (the  chief  locotioa  of  thr  EjigU  m 
Scotch  settlers  in  1820)  popalatioa  ■  Ml 
10,298.  Somertet  dUtriet:  popaiktioa  k  Wl 
11.715.  Grao/f  A«mW;pop«fclatMMUl|{M.}iM 
The  total  popuUtioo  of  the  roloay  as;  W  i» 
mated  at  pment  at  upwards  of  150.000.  af  a^v  i 
is  calculated  that  60.000  arc  whifes. 

The  revenue  of  the  coUwy  ij>  l832«aaXI3lV. 
expenditure,  £126.889. 

The  government  of  the  colaay  b  ea^dartid  W  • 
governor,  nominated  by  the  crovm,  aUed  ht «  «» 
cutive  council.  A  large  pcopoftsoa  af  the  a«^ 
ists  are  strongly  in  fr voor  of  an  dedtTt  k|i^  " 
assembly.  &tfh  district  kaa  a  rsvfl  tammmm^ 
who  acu  also  aa  a  resident  ii^wii^i  TW  a» 
are  administered  by  a  ai 
over  by  a  chief  justice,  wmd  two  | 
who  hold  four  terms  m  the  y«ar. 

The  military  estahUshtMnt  of  tW 
regiments  of  infantry,  the  head  ^Mrtsn  «(  *v 
being  at  Cape  Town,  and  of  tW  otkv  i 
Town.     There  is  also  a  dctM^Mfecsl  af 
lery,  a  party  of  royal 
mounted  riflemen,  called  tb«  C^pe 
vates  of  which  are  prindpaOir  H«ti 
The  Dutch  colonists  are  «riAe4 
and  Lutherans,  the  former  of 

almost  entirely,  in  doctrine  antf , 

Church  of  Scotland,  in  cmc^  Aatnd  ««&  •  ^ 
vinistic  congregation  there  sa  n  «Mrtfl 
Scottish  Church,  with  a  anWy  of  £1 
The  English  or  EpiscopaHui  C%«k  ta 
point  of  numbers:  it  b  inrtudsJ  in  ikt 
Calcutta,  with  a  resident  aobor  cka«k«  «  a  ari 
ary  of  £700  a  ycsr.  The 
this  country  have  a  variety  of  **a«BCiaM*  m  ^ 
colony.  In  April,  1839,  tlbo  traidsm  if 
was  established  in  the  coloei  j,  aa4  tkmv  ■*  « 
several  newspapers  printed  there— two.  at  hM<l 
Cape  Town  and  one  at  Grakaa  a  Ti 
is  also  a  monthly  Cspe  LUwrmwy 

The  staple  products  of  tW    ^ 

wine,  wool,  proviaiooa,  oH,  nlosa^  «ad  Irrilft.  T 
adaptation  of  the  coontrr  to  nosii  vast  tatte 
fine-woolled  sheep  is  at  lc«at  r^aal  to  Hbm  aC  il 
tralia.  and  in  every  other  reapcrt  it  i^  veeamrf 
much  preferable  to  that  lii^ly 
the  globe  aa  a  Add  for 
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CABBAZOTIC  ACID;  an  add  discovered  by 
Welter,  ind  sometimeB  called  Welter's  Bitter.     It 
bt  keen  chiefly  studied  by  Oay-Lussac,  Dumas, 
ifid  liebig.     It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
•c»l  QD  indigo,  aloes,  silk,  and   some   other  or- 
guoe  Bobftances.     It  forms  yellow,  shining  scales, 
wbihle  in  water,  to  which  they  give  an  intense 
ycUow  colour  and  a  very  Utter  taste.     It  forms 
;cllo«  crystallizable  salts  with  the  bases.     That 
witb  potisb  ia  so  sparingly  soluble  that  a  solution 
of  orbuotic  acid  in  alcohol   may  be  used   as  a 
tcit  for  that  aloaii.     The  name  is  derived  from  its 
eonpodtioD,  which  exhibits  a  large  proportion  of 
ctrboD  sad  aiote.     According  to  Liebig,  it  con- 
tsiBs,  carbon  3l-457»  azote  14766,  oxygen  63*777. 
CARBONIFEROUS  FORMATION.  The  car. 
boniHeroas  series  t^  strata,  in  geology,  is  so  called 
bfcsaae  a  Urge  proportion  of  vegetable  and  animal 
otfboo  pervades  the  rocks  composing  it.     It  in- 
dodes  the  mountain  limestone,  coal  measures  and 
iblcs,  and  sandstone  conglomerates.     Carbonifer. 
oos  or  mountain  limestone  exists  in  extensive  beds 
iaaediately  below  the  strata  containing  coal,  and 
above  the  gray  wacke  series.     It  is  of  a  compact 
itrDctore,  varying  from  a  light  gray  to  a  dark 
brows,  or  bluish  black  colour ;  is  disposed  in  strata, 
ad  these  alternate  with  day,  slate,  or  an  impure 
HsMtooe,  called  by  the  workmen  blaeM,     This 
limcstoae  is  full  of  the  reomins  of  marine  shells 
ssd  saimals,  so  much  so  as  in  many  cases  to  appear 
catirely  composed  of  such  materials.     It  thus  ap- 
petn  to  have  formed  the  bottom  and  shores  of  a 
tormer  ocean,  although  now  the  strata  are  found 
brokes  up  frooo  their  original  horizontal  position, 
faraiiag  the  sides  and  summits  of  mountains,  fre- 
qpeatlj  of  eoosiderable  height.     The  fossil  remains 
coonst  diiedy  of  encrinites,  orthoceratites,   pro- 
dactns,  spirifer,  tenebratula.     Beds  of  fresh  water 
■klls,  aoid  the  remains  of  fishes  and  plants,  have 
slao  hcea  discovered  in  this  limestone,  affording 
ffwah  that  lakes  and  rivers  must  have  existed  at  the 
miod  of  its  formation.     Mountain  limestone  lies 
helow  the  coal  strata  of  the  south  and  south-west 
if  Scotland ;  stretches  into  the  north  and  western 
analfes  of  England,  forming  mountains  of  consi- 
dciahle  height;   and  is  found  to  prevail  in  many 
farts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North 
Lead  ore  is  found  abundantly  in   this 
Many  of  its  varieties  receive  a  fine 
,  and  are  used  as  marble  for  domestic  orna- 
It  is  of  various  colours,  according  to  the 
se  ontained  in  it,  and  is  variegated  by  ma- 
te shells,  almmna,  iron,  and  other  minerals.     A 
mk  bbc  or  black  variety  is  called  Lucullite,  from 
KacsUaa,  t^  Boman  general.  It  b  used  extensively 

etmestic  and  agricultural  purposes,  after  having 
barat  in  kilns.  By  this  process  the  animal 
■t  sttetable  matters  which  impart  to  it  a  dark 
■fcr  arc  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  a  pure  white. 
Bi  CBrboDiferoos  sandstone  consists  of  alternate 
■kef  a  white  yellow  or  reddish  colour,  varying 
MidbieaB  from  five  to  ten  and  twenty  feet,  With 
pk  ^  shale  and  coal  interspersed.  Below  the 
piAffBbs  iB  found  a  band  of  dark  heavy  matter, 
:  iron,  called  from  its  property  of  resisting 
,  fire  clay.  The  carboniferous  sandstone 
prtfcatly  owed  its  origin  to  the  decomposition 
~  '  t  and  primary  schists,  for  it  exhibits  a 
L  of  th«Me  ingredients,  worn  into  minute 
MNnettmes  these  are  of  such  a  size  as  to 
grits  and  aoglomerates.  The  de- 
I  asually  been  formed  in  hollow  troughs  or 


basins,  and  in  the  deepest  parts  extends  to  2  or 
3000  feet.  The  alternative  of  shale,  coal,  and 
sandstone  strata,  prevalent  throughout  all  this 
series,  indicates  a  periodical  deposition.  There  are 
often  appearances  of  drifting  or  sudden  accumula- 
tion of  large  masses  of  the  sandstone,  where  large 
trees  of  forty  and  fifty  feet  have  been  carried  down 
and  lodged  transversely  across  the  strata.  The 
vegetables  discovered  in  the  coal  strata  consist  of 
a  variety  of  species,  many  of  them  differing  from 
plants  at  present  in  existence,  and  all  of  them  in- 
dicating a  tropical  nature.  They  chiefly  consist  of 
plants  allied  to  ferns,  reeds  and  some  species  of 
palms.  Of  the  trees,  the  greater  part  belong  to 
the  conifers  or  pine  tribe.  These  coniferae  resem- 
ble the  auraucarias  of  New  Holland  and  South 
America,  much  more  than  any  pines  at  present 
natives  of  our  northern  regions.  There  is  a 
marked  similarity  between  the  fossil  plants  of  the 
coal  measures  in  every  different  region  of  the  globe 
hitherto  investigated,  so  much  so  that  the  fossils  of 
the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  are  identical  with 
those  found  in  Melville  island  and  Greenland. 
After  the  deposition  of  the  coal  seams  in  their 
varied  horizontal  position,  the  beds  have  suffered 
many  convulsive  disruptions,  by  which  the  contin- 
uity of  the  strata  has  been  greatly  interrupted,  and 
many  faults  or  slips  formed,  as  well  as  portions  of 
the  seams  elevated  to  the  sur&ce  of  fhe  soil. 
Iron  ore,  either  in  beds,  or  nodules,  or  flat  bauds, 
is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  coal  strata. 

CARCASSONNE;  a  town  in  the  south  of 
France,  situated  in  the  department  of  Aude,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the  de- 
partment. It  lies  due  south  from  Paris,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  390  miles  in  a  direct  line,  or  nearly 
500  by  the  road.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
having  existed  before  the  campaigns  of  Cesar,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  towns  existing  in  Gallia 
Iflterior,  It  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  the 
Roman  writers  of  a  later  age.  On  the  downfall 
of  the  empire  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Visigoths,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks ; 
and  under  the  rule  of  the  last  it  was  subject  to 
counts  of  its  own,  who  established  themselves  in 
this  part  of  France,  and  transmitted  their  authority 
to  their  heirs.  It  came  into  direct  possession  of 
the  crown  of  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  being  then  ceded  by  its  count 
to  Louis  IX.,  or  St  Louis,  who  reigned  as  king  of 
France  from  1226  to  1270. 

Carcassonne  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Aude,  though  the  two  parts  into  which  the  river 
divides  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. On  the  right  bank  is  the  old  town,  or  cite, 
half  deserted ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  suflSciently  denotes  their  anti- 
quity, and  composed  of  narrow,  dirty  streets.  It 
contains  a  fine  ruined  castle  and  a  cathedral ;  the 
latter  was  erected  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
lower  town,  which  is  altogether  modern,  and  built 
with  straight  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles.  It 
has  a  Grande  Pluce^  planted  with  trees,  surrounded 
by  well-built  houses,  and  decorated  in  the  middle 
with  an  insignificant  fountain,  and  the  usual  edi- 
fices found  in  a  middle-sized  French  town.  Some 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  town ;  the  chief 
of  them  is  that  of  woollen  cloth,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  and  much  en- 
couraged by  Colbert,  the  celebrated  minister  of 
Louis  XIV. 
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CftrctMonne  b  mcmormble,  in  an  bi»toricml  point 
of  Tiew,  for  its  share  in  the  enisade,  which  wns 
cmrried  on,  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, against  the  Albigenses,  in  the  south  of 
France. 

C ARDONA ;  a  town  of  Spain,  b  Catalonia, 
twenty  leagues  from  Barcelona,  famous  for  its  salt 
mines.  The  mines  are  situated  about  three  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  resemble  a  huge  stone 
quarry  about  twelre  miles  in  drcumference.  It  is 
most  truly  an  ocean  of  salt,  for  there  is  not  the 
smallest  particle  either  of  mould  or  gravel.  The 
salt  is  of  the  finest  qualitj,  and  would  alone  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  Europe  for  centuries.  The  Car- 
donero,  a  mountain-stream  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  wide,  flows  through  the  midst  of  the  mine  in 
a  bed  of  salt,  which  looks  almost  like  the  work  of 
human  bands.  For  many  miles  of  its  course  it  de- 
posits salt  upon  its  banks,  and  the  country  people 
along  its  whole  extent  till  its  junction  with  the 
Llobregat,  where  it  loses  its  saline  qualities,  use  the 
water  for  culinary  purposes  in  lieu  of  salt.  Fine 
flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  its  banks. 

The  town  contains  a  good  square,  a  large  cathe- 
dral, fife  or  six  convents,  and  about  3000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  excellent  wine,  an  abundance  of  game 
and  fish,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  It 
produces  fine  fruit,  such  as  citrons,  mulberries,  and 
almonds; 'and  sends  large  quantities  of  haxeUnuts 
and  pines  to  Barcelona :  its  vegetables  are  excel- 
lent, but  the  climate  is  too  rough  for  the  olive, 
orange,  or  the  finer  fruits  of  the  south.  The  in- 
habitants chiefly  maintain  themselves  by  the  sale 
of  various  little  articles  cut  out  of  rock-salt,  such 
aa  rosaries,  images,  and  animals.  Provisions  are 
uncommonly  cheap,  but,  with  all  the  resources 
which  nature  has  scattered  around  them,  there  are 
but  few  who  are  affluent.  Every  house  receives 
annually  an  aroba,  26  lbs.,  of  salt,  gratis,  and 
plumes  itself  upon  paying  fewer  taxes  than  any 
other  town  in  Catalonia. 

CAREY,  William,  D.D.  M.A.S.,  of  Calcutta, 
an  eminent  Christian  missionary  and  Oriental  scho- 
lar, was  bom  at  Paulerspury,  in  Northamptonshire, 
on  the  17th  of  August,  1761.  His  father  kept  a 
small  free-school  in  the  village,  in  which  be  gave 
his  son  an  ordinary  English  education ;  but,  at  a 
ver^  early  period,  William  Carey  discovered  a  great 
aptitude  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  much  dili- 
gence in  seeking  it.  When  he  bad  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
inaker  in  the  village  of  Hacaleton.  There  his 
correct  deportment,  and  the  earnest  but  modest 
and  intelligent  manner  in  which  he  made  inquiries 
on  religious  sulgects  attracted  the  notice,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  friendship,  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott,  then  of  Ravenstone.  While  resident  at 
Hackleton,  and  before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth 

?rear,  his  mind  became  seriously  and  devoutly  af- 
ected  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  rather  in- 
creased his  seal  than  retarded  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning.  Ue  about  this  time  united  himself  in 
Christian  communion  with  a  Baptist  congregation, 
and  commenced  village  preaching,  and  in  the  year 
1783  iras  publicly  baptixed  at  Northampton,  in  the 
river  Nen,  by  the  late  Dr  Ryland.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congre- 
gation at  Moulton,  near  Northampton. 

His  soccets  in  biblical  studies  led  him  to  con- 
template the  state  of  the  heathen  world  with  feel- 
ings of  pious  tympathv  s  and  in  order  to  retain  the 
iitfomiAtion  on  the  subject  which  from  time  to  time 


be  collected,  he  copttnictad  a  largt  i 
consisting  of  several  sheets  of  paper  pmti  h^ 
ther,  which  be  hong  up  against  the  «a&  sf  il* 
apartment  where  he  coattued  to  osplsy  Umatf 
at  his  business,  and  oo  which  he  nadt  aelsi^ttt 
population,  religion,  and  other  atctmmmam  d 
the  several  ooun tries  described.  The  mkHtmmd 
these  notes  he  afterwards  pnbNahed  ia  awk  m- 
titled  •<  An  Inquiry  bto  the  Ob^atiaas  sf  T 
tians  to  attempt  the  ConversMia  of  the  T 

From  Moulton  he  removed  to  Ueolsr  is  tls 
year  1787,  having  been  invited  to  taka  (Mfi  ^ 
the  Baptist  congrcgatioii  ia  that  town,  b  iha 
new  station  his  leal  and  perMverance  pimi  ka 
him  many  fnends ;  and  his  mind  suH  dwdlaf  ^» 
missionary  enterprise  aoMMig  the  hcathn.  ht  as^ 
it  the  constant  subject  of  cooveraiCioa  «kh  m^ 
bouring  ministers,  until  he  had  iasfind  (hsa  mk 
similar  views  to  bis  own,  and  disnoMd  thsai  Is  » 
sodate  for  the  accomplishment  of  thck  hsB*f«h« 
purpose.  This  they  did  on  the  tt  ef  On^. 
1792,  when  they  assembled  at  Rcttcriaf  la  tm- 
thamptonshire,  and  then  fomed  fhsmwlisi  at*  • 
Baptist  Blissionary  Society.  The  nMi  d  Ai 
brethren  thus  associated  wet*  immedJalali  ^mmi 


to  Carey  as  the  most  fit  agent  for  theuiiarimW 
the  design.  India  was  the  field  whkh  thay  ih« 
for  the  eommenccment  of  their  eyifitiwi}  ha 
here  there  were  obstadca  far  grsaier  tha  ■• 
which  at  present  exist,  and  the  diainrlnnttai  4 
Mrs  Carey  to  quit  her  native  coaatiy  no^  is  ka 
case,  a  dlAculty  pecnltar  wmd  of  grtaft  aqpM^ 
But  these  impediments  were  sarmonntad  hf  wi 
and  devotion.  Mr  Carey,  with  Mr  Thsaa^  • 
fellow-labourer,  who  died  in  In^  aot  leaf  A« 
hia  arrival,  was  solemnly  dtaignsttd  to  tht  ^ 
of  an  evangelist  by  the  Baptise  aiaMivs  sf  ifc» 
midland  counties,  assembled  at  Ltitaaiit  •  ^ 
20th  of  May,  1793 ;  and  on  the  13th  of  i«i  U> 
lowing,  the  two  misaiooarica  emhaihed  as  hm^  * 
Danish  Indiaman,  accompaated  by  Mr  Cvty'sa^ 
family. 

Early  in  1794  they  arrived  hi  Bcafslarf  » 
Carey  iras  bvited  to  take  iihargs  sf  aa  vAfS  h^ 
tory  near  Blalda,  the  property  of  1 
vant  of  the  East  India  Coaipaay  of  k 


tory  near  Blalda,  the  property  of  Mr  ^daf^  s  ■» 
vantof  the  East  India  Coaipaay  of  hiri;«s^  li 
accepted  the  iavitatioa,  aad  aarestdsa  ia  tW  ^ 
blishment  of  a  s^ool  ia  tW  atighhaarhssd  rf^ 
fretory,  where  he  began  to  preach  ia  the  hn^s^ 
of  the  country  every  SaMkath  day,  sad  «  «* 
other  day  in  every  week.  Ia  1797,  he  — ^ j 
journey  into  Bootan,  and  ubtaiaad  the  e— sirf 
the  Soubah  for  aa  attempt  to  ntradaet  Chn««^ 
into  that  ooontry,  ao  sooa  aa  a  ft  a^t  cM^f  li 
provided.  In  the  aaaa,  aad  \m  the  firibwi 
be  preached  puhlidy  in  Diaafoporc. 

Towards  the  doee  of  tha  year  17S9  h^ 
to  relinquish  his  appointment  n  the 
of  Malda,  aad  to  take  «p  hia  n  " 
ish  settlement  of  Seramporcv 

since  derived  its  chief  impor 

from  its  being  the  scat  of  tkiaaiaMa.    Miti^ 

appears  to  have  been  iadaead  to  taka  ih|P  *V 

consequence  of  the  East  ladia  Ctomfaa|*s 

mtaX  having,  from  political  eaaaiderstiaa^ 

to  pennit  some  younger  adaaioaaeica,  aha  h^k^ 

sent  to  his  aisittaner,  to  estahi 

him  at  hb  inland  station.     At 

sionaries  had  assurance  thai  tWit  afefect  aiaw^ 

nised  aad  approved  by  the  Daaiah  gaMfaar,  Cm 

nel  Bie,  and  that  they  woald  a^iay  adifi  ^ 

taction  in  their  miesionafy  lakaarai  the  i^  • 
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and  sttrroandiDg  ccraninr  were  also 
■ort  popakMU  than  the  Tidnity  of  Malda,  ind 
■ftrdcd  better  aeeomiDodation  and  greater  facili- 
tUi  for  printing  the  sacred  scriptures  in  the  native 
hngiri,  The  misaioo  family,  upon  its  estahlish- 
■eat  at  Scrampore,  consisted  of  the  senior  mis- 
•amijt  Mr  Carey,  with  three  younger  assistants, 
Hon.  Ward,  9larshmao,  and  Fountain,  then  re- 
Mad/  srrived  from  England,  together  with  their 
mm  Bsd  children.  A  school  for  children  and 
jmA  «» iounediately  opened,  and  preaching  cooi- 
ataeti;  tbe  mtsaionaries  supplying  hoth  depart- 
antiof  Nrrice  in  rotation.  A  printing  press  was 
dip  citaUished  with  the  consent  of  the  governor, 
mi  under  a  conditio  that  it  should  he  confined  in 
iu  opcfatioM  to  the  printing  of  philological  works 
nd  the  icriptores  in  the  native  languages ;  and  an 
Ma  of  the  scriptures  in  the  Bengalee  language 
VH  inuMdiately  commenced  with  the  aid  of  types 
from  Europe. 

la  196U  Mr  Carey's  success  in  the  study  of  the 
Tsrasoalar  languages  of  India  recommended  him  to 
lbs  profenonhip  of  the  Sanskrit,  Bengalee  and 
Mikeitta  languages  at  Fort  William.  This  ap- 
poialBcnt  operated  yery  favourahly  for  the  inter- 
(ttiof  the  mission,  hy  securing  for  the  missionaries 
cbfl  avowed  protection,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  patroaage  of  the  government,  and  hy  furnish- 
isf  the  professor  with  more  ample  pecuniary 
■sssB,  a  huge  portion  of  which  he  conscientiously 
dtvoted  ibr  its  support. 

la  1805,  Mr  Carey  puhlished  his  grammar  of  the 
Mihritu  language,  and  in  the  same  year  opened  a 
vtaioa  chapel  in  the  Loll  bazaar  in  Calcutt-a ;  but 
is  the  following  year,  while  Sir  George  Barlow 
held  provisionally  charge  of  the  government  of 
Nis,  the  Yellore  mutiny  occurred,  supposed  to 
heve  been  occasioned  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
■tive  troope  leai  the  Company  should  determine 
to  panoe  a  system  of  forciUe  pro$ehftism.  This 
emi  10  alarmed  the  Bengal  council  that  orders 
were  issued  for  the  discontinuance,  for  a  time  at 
jMt.  of  all  missionary  exertions.  The  proceed- 
i^*  >o  India  consequent  on  tbe  Yellore  mutiny 
M«  sf  course,  to  agitation  and  discussion  at  borne, 
h  the  court  of  directors,  the  court  of  proprie- 
^  is  parliament,  and  from  the  press ;  and  ter- 
B^ated  in  the  removal  of  much  prejudice  and 
May  doubts,  and  in  settling  the  public  mind,  so  as 
^kOy  to  orerconie  all  obstacles  in  this  country  to 
lhs#Rreet  employment  of  means  for  the  conver- 
teefthehentben. 

iWat  the  year  1805,  Mr  Carey  received  from 
^«f  the  BHtiah  universities  a  diploma  as  doc- 
^  af  divinity,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
ifaetsd  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Cal- 
■tta.  From  this  period  to  the  close  of  his  earthly 
Aitr,  the  misaion  over  which  Mr  Carey  presided 
iR^Mi  to  have  been  almost  uniformly  prosperous. 
la  1614,  the  miasiooaries  had  twenty  stations  in 
Mi^  at  which  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts 
M  iha  sacred  aeriptures,  together  with  the  edu- 
*^hi  of  children,  and  at  some  of  them  preaching, 
VBftcoBatantly  carried  on. 

b  Che  foUowing  year,  1815,  the  new  charter 
*^#  ISI3,  which  had  niade  express  provision  for 
Alfllivfel  improrement  of  the  natives  of  India, 
^>b  fato  operation,  and  not  only  gave  a  legal 
*Mfc>  to  tbe  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  as 
viwkisters  or  teachers,  but  provided  funds 
•Ifci  BUI  a  directed  towards  the  same  end,  so  far, 
rt  IhM,  aa  to  the  education  of  the  natives. 


In  the  department  of  philology,  Dr  Carey's  la- 
hours  were  great ;  bis  Mahratta  Grammar,  already 
mentioned,  was  followed  by  a  Sanskrit  Grammar, 
4to.,  in  1806;  a  Mahratta  Dictionary,  8vo.,  in 
IBIO;  a  Punjabee  Grammar,  8vo.,  in  1812;  a  Te- 
linga  Grammar,  8vo.,  in  1814;  also  between  the 
jrears  1806  and  1810  he  published  tbe  Raymayana, 
in  the  original  text,  carefully  collated  with  tbe 
most  authentic  MSS.  in  three  volumes  4to.  His 
philological  works  of  a  later  date,  are  a  Bengalee 
Dictionary  in  three  vols.  4to.,  1818,  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  published  in  1825 ;  and  another 
in  8vo.  in  1827—1830;  a  Bbotanta  Dictionary* 
4to.,  1826;  also  a  Grammar  of  tbe  same  language, 
edited  by  hirfi  and  Dr  Marsbman.  He  had  also 
prepared  a  Dictionary  of  tbe  Sanskrit,  which  was 
nearly  completed,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  Seram- 
pore  and  burnt  down  tbe  printing  office,  destroy- 
ing tbe  impression,  together  with  tbe  copy,  and 
other  property. 

The  versions  of  the  sacred  scriptures  which 
have  issued  from  the  Serampore  press,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  which  Dr  Carey  took  an  active  and 
laborious  part,  are  numerous.  They  are  in  the 
following  languages :  —  Sanskrit,  Hindee,  Brij- 
Bhassa,  Mahratta,  Bengalee,  Orissa  or  Ooriya, 
Telinga,  Kumata,  Maldivian,  Gujurattee,  Bulo- 
shee,  Pushtoo,  Punjabee  or  Shekh,  Kasbmeer, 
Assam,  Burman,  Pali  or  Magudha,  Tamul,  Cinga- 
lese, Armenian,  Malay,  Hindostanee,  and  Persian ; 
to  which  must  be  added  the  Chinese.  Dr  Carey 
lived  to  see  the  sacred  text,  chiefly  by  his  instru- 
mentality, translated  into  the  vernacular  dialects 
of  more  than  forty  different  tribes,  and  thus  made 
accessible  to  nearly  200,000,000  of  human  beings, 
exclusive  of  tbe  Chinese  empire,  in  which  the  la- 
bours of  the  Serampore  missionaries  have  been  in 
some  measure  superseded  by  those  of  Dr  Morrison. 

But  extensive  as  was  the  range  which  this  ample 
field  of  science  presented  to  the  mind  of  Dr  Carey, 
and  necessarily  indefatigable  as  must  have  been  his 
exertions  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  it  did  not  satisfy 
tbe  ardour  of  his  genius,  which  sought  in  the  science 
of  botany  another  field,  unquestionably  a  de- 
lightful one,  whereon  to  exhaust  his  mental  ener- 
gies. To  the  study  of  botany  he  appears  to  have 
given  much  attention,  and  to  nave  corresponded 
with  the  botanical  societies  in  Europe,  assisting 
their  exertions,  and  receiving  in  return  similar 
assistance  in  his  own,  by  the  transfer  of  seeds  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  Dr  Carey  has  also  left 
behind  him  a  report  on  the  agriculture  of  Dinage- 
pore,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches; 
and  a  catalogue  of  Indian  medicinal  plants  and 
drugs  in  the  eleventh  volume,  under  tbe  name 
of  Dr  Fleming.  But  his  principal  service  to  the 
science  of  botany,  and  his  last  work,  was  the  edit- 
ing of  his  deceased  friend  Dr  Roxburgh's  Flora 
Medico,  in  three  vols.  8vo. 

The  year  1834  terminated  the  labours  of  this 
excellent  man.  His  health  bad  been  declining  for 
several  years,  when,  in  September,  1833,  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  prostrated  his  remaining  energies,  and 
led  his  friends  to  anticipate  his  speedy  removal. 
Through  the  hot  season  of  1834  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  in  a  state  of  great  helplessness,  till  at 
length,  on  Monday,  June  9,  he  died.  He  was 
thrice  married,  and  had  several  children.  By  his 
will  he  renounced  all  right  to  tbe  property  or  pre- 
mises of  tbe  Baptist  Missionary  Society  at  Seram- 
pore ;  or  to  those  of  his  wife,  Grace  Carey,  amount- 
ing to  25,000  rupees,  more  or  less,  which  had 
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been  settled  upon  her.  Hit  muieum,  with  mineral 
collections,  and  some  valuable  books,  he  bequeaths 
to  the  college  of  Serampore,  and  some  legacies  to 
his  sons  and  books  to  his  wife,  whom  he  consti- 
tuted his  residuary  legatee. 

CARISBROUK  CASTLE,  in  the  isle  of 
Wight.  This  castle  appears,  by  Domesday^book, 
to  have  been  built  by  William  Fits-Osborne,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  island,  soon 
after  the  Norman  conquest.  It  stands  V)n  a  small 
hill  south-west  of  the  town  of  Newport,  and  over- 
looking the  village  of  Carishrook.  The  walls  of  the 
original  fortress  cover  about  an  acre  and  a  half; 
these  are  surrounded  by  a  more  modern  fortifica- 
tion, faced  with  stone,  of  an  irregular  pentagonal 
form,  defended  by  five  bastions ;  these  outworks, 
which  are  in  circuit  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  encompassed  by  a  deep  ditch,  include  in  the 
whole  about  twenty  acres :  they  were  added  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  fortifications 
of  Antwerp,  and  by  the  same  engineer,  Oenebella, 
an  Italian; 

Carishrook  Castle  is  memorable  as  a  prison  of 
Charles  I.  That  unhappy  monarch,  having  first 
fled  to  it  for  refuge,  was  treacherously  detained 
there  by  the  parliament,  from  November  1647  to 
September  in  the  following  year,  and  the  narrative 
of  his  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  escape 
from  it  forms  an  interesting  episode  in  English  his- 
tory. 

CARLINGFORD;  a  small  sea-port  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Louth, 
and  the  province  of  Leinster.  It  stands  at  the 
foot  of  an  extensive  range  of  mountains,  and  on 
the  south-eastern  side  of  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
inlet,  called  Carlingford  bay ;  it  lies  to  the  north  of 
Dublin,  at  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.  The 
origin  of  the  town  is  commonly  traced  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  castle,  whose  ruins  form  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  place  at  the  present  day.  This 
edifice,  which  is  called  Carlingford  castle  and  King's 
castle,  is  generally  said  to  have  been  built  by  order 
of  king  John,  when  he  was  in  this  kingdom,  about 
the  year  1210.  It  was  an  important  station  during 
the  early  ages  of  t^e  English  dominionin  Ireland ; 
and  although  it  was  never  regularly  fortified,  or 
even  surrounded  by  a  wall,  it  was  a  place  of 
strength,  from  the  circumstance  of  every  house  of 
any  importance  in  it  being  a  small  fortress  or  cas- 
tle, fully  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden  attack.  Its 
position  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  English  pale 
necessarily  exposed  it  to  frequent  dangers. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  or  that  oppo- 
site to  the  side  on  which  the  castle  stands,  are  the 
rains  of  a  Dominican  monastery,  of  the  date,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  a 
religious  house  of  that  order  was  established  here 
by  Richard  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  in  the  year 
1 305.  Population  of  the  town,  1300 ;  of  the  parish 
nearly,  10,000. 

Upwards  of  2000  hands  are  engaged  in  the 
fishery ;  the  oysters  taken  at  Carlingford  are  cele* 
brated  for  their  delicious  flavour,  even  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  Ireland.  The  water  in  the  extensive 
bay  is  deep,  but  unfortunately  the  entrance  is  ob- 
structed by  hidden  rocks,  which  render  the  naviga- 
tion  dangerous  for  vessels  even  of  moderate  size; 
the  linen  and  butter  which  the  town  exports  are 
thus  conveyed  in  small  craft  entirely. 

C  AROLAN ;  a  native  Irish  lyric  poet  and  harper, 


very  popular  in  the  rccolWciiMS  «f  Us  «■». 
trymen.  His  full  naoM  was  TurUfk  U'Cvibi, 
and  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1670,  al  Jtewta,  mv 
the  village  of  Noddcr,  in  the  coantv  ol  Wtstaaia 
He  boasted  of  ancient  Milesiaa  dtaenit;  bsi  m 
land  on  which  he  was  bom  bad  beta  wnifcrf  km 
his  ancestors  by  the  family  of  the  Ksfni^  m 
their  arrival  in  Ireland,  with  king  Heary  U  Bs 
father  was  a  poor  frrmer,  the  hambls  piofsulM  « 
a  few  acres,  which  aflbnled  him  a  soBty  tJm^ 
tence.  According  to  one  aeeooat,  loawabit  i« 
marvellous,  perha|M,  to  be  strictly  irm,  Ijnaa 
evinced  no  marks  of  talent  till  his  mhlwrtj— 
when  he  entirely  lost  his  eyesight  hf  mtL^fm. 
The  thoughu  which  had  hitherto  wmimi  mr 
the  external  world,  were  then  toraad  iawai^  mi 
he  became  pensive  and  meditative*  K«sr  In  fe 
ther's  house,  there  was  an  artifidal  Mawt,  tAt 
in  IreUiid  a  wwU  or  ntk,  one  of  the  asiri  » 
mains  of  early  fortifications  still  scaturvd  evir  tk 
island,  or  perhaps  a  seat  of  justxc  m  inarm 
times.  On  this  place,  wbicb  the  eoaadiy  p^ 
in  latter  times  supposed  to  oootata  a  htrj  fs^. 
the  poor  boy  had  been  arcostoiBed,  white  fmmm* 
of  eyesight,  to  play  with  his  compaainai.  Am, 
when  unable  to  join  In  their  sports,  he  aatf  » 
cause  himself  to  be  led  out  to  it,  sad  ««sM  t^ 
stretch  himself  for  hours  under  the  goisl  ■•■  « 
the  sun.  While  thus  solitarUy  repo««f;  W  msM 
be  observed  to  start  up  suddenly,  as  if  ads  a» 
influence  of  some  access  of  cathasisia.  lb 
friends  could  assign  no  better  explsaar—  fa  to 
conduct,  than  that  he  was  visited  ofcssvtol* 
with  preternatural  visions,  tlirough  theiaAawftti 
the  fairy  queen.  In  one  of  tbcsc  raptwcs  W  ca^ 
hastily  to  his  companioos  to  Wad  hioa  hmt .  mi 
when  he  reached  the  boose,  be  a 
ately  to  his  harp,  and  in  a  litUc 
sang  the  air  and  words  of  a  awcet  litth  sia|  » 
dressed  to  Bridget  Cruise,  who  had  already  Wi^ 
the  object  of  hb  tendlrrest  regards^  S»  saMn  * 
said  to  have  been  this  visit  of  the  masts,  s^  • 
captivating  was  its  product,  that  the  yffh  fr*-'' 
believed  him  to  have  been  at  that  mamiai  |*« 
with  poetic  and  musical  power  br  the  fainai;  « 
thev  still  keep  in  remcmbraDee  the  spsc  vfcfl*  ^ 
desired,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  led  homa 

A  memoir,  less  striking,  but  osore 
that  Carolan  lost  his  cyeaigbt  at  ssi 
of  life,  and  that  he  endor^  the  benaf^ 
cheerfulness,  saying,  **My  eyca  are 
into  my  ears.**  It  also  states  thai  kis  ■«■> 
genius  was  soon  discovered,  aad  pocmnAhmmm* 
friends,  who  determined  to  aid  its  enhtnosa .  mi 
at  the  age  of  twelve«  a  master  was  ai^ifi  ^  ^ 
struct  him  on  the  harp.  **  Hia  £ligtan  a  ihs  » 
gular  modes  of  instmction,"  says  tUi  mm^ 
**  was  not  great ;  yet  hbharp  was  mnly 
his  intuitive  genius  aaststiog  hia 
whilst  his  fingers  wandered  aioayt  tW 
i«earch  of  melody."  His  love  (m  Bni^  Cn^ 
not  being  successful,  he  Darricd  Muj  Hifvf*.  ^ 
the  county  of  Fermanagh*  who  piund  |r^  "^ 
extravagant,  but  never  loat  htt  Ukxtmm^  ih 
entering  the  connubial  state,  he  fixed  his  nminm 
on  a  small  farm  near  MoahiU,  ia  the  omci  ' 
Leitrim.  Here  he  built  a  sMall  hoMr,  ta  «i^  ^ 
practised  hospitality  on  a  acale  SMt*  ivtW  t*  !• 
mind  than  to  his  means ;  ao  tkat,  ta  a*  •«(  J^ 
he  was  thrown  nearly  destttote  apaa  the  aw^ 

The  trade  of  the  waadcrisv  msaami.  ar  ksA 
had  long  ceased  in  Ireland,  hat  the  fssas  s' 
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vUeh  H  raited  bad  not  altogetlier  been  superseded. 
The  Iritk  gentry,  ud  noany  beneath  that  rank,  had 
rtill  leuore  to  be  amused  by,  and  liberality  to  re- 
ward,  the  talents  of  the  musician  and  the  poet. 
Chrakn  was  eminently  both.  His  songs  were  al- 
ready widely  famed.  Hia  manners  and  conversation 
wcrcilsoof  a  pleasing  character.  He  therefore  found 
BO  diflbilty  in  commencing  the  erratic  life  which 
be  penerered  in  to  the  close  of  his  days.  It  must 
aothenpposed  that  he  appeared  as  an  ordinary 
BitsificaDt.  He  was  invited  as  a  friend  to  live  with 
those  who  were  pleased  to  patronise  him ;  and  in 
leseril  there  was  a  competition  among  the  gentry 
of  Conoaaght  for  the  honour  of  entertaining  him. 
It  k  recorded  that  messengers  would  sometime  be 
is  pomiit  of  him  for  several  days  from  place  to 
phce,  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  blind 
harper,  in  many  instances  he  signified  his  grati- 
tade  by  composing  a  song  in  honour  of  his  host,  or 
of  iome  interesting  member  of  the  family.  He  is 
aid  to  have  in  all  composed  about  two  hundred 
ain,  to  the  most  of  which  he  gave  verses.  His 
cwspoaitions  have  bU  the  wild  grace  and  pathos 
which  characterise  Celtic  music  and  poetry,  and 
which  ihine  so  peculiarly  in  the  melodies  of  Ire- 
kud. 

Carobn  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract,  in 
csrly  life,  a  love  of  whisky,  which  greatly  increased 
If  he  advanced  in  years.  Li  his  latter  days  he 
sever  composed  without  a  bottle  by  his  side,  being 
oC  opiBioa  that  it  was  necessary  to  stimulate  or 
swake  his  powers. 

Ctfolan  died  in  the  month  of  Blarch  1738,  when 
he  had  attained  bis  sixty-eighth  year.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  parish  churchyard  of  Kilronan,  in  the 
dioceie  of  Ardagh,  his  funeral  being  attended  by 
■tity  dergymen  of  different  denominations,  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  and 
s  vast  concourse  of  country  people,  who,  rude  as 
they  were,  had  often  enjoyed  the  strains  of  their 
astional  bard. 

CARR,  Sut  JoBN,  a  writer  of  travel  or  tours, 
which  obtained  some  notoriety  in  their  day,  was  a 
■tire  of  Devonshire.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
which  he  practised  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  at 
(m  had  recourse  to  travel  on  account  of  ill  health. 
fiii  6nt  publication  was  **  The  Fury  of  Discord,  a 
poca,'*  printed  in  1803,  in  4to.  His  **  Stranger  in 
Vnaee,  a  Tour  from  Devonshire  to  Paris,"  wrif- 
In  ia  the  same  year,  when  the  world  was  greedy 
ior  inferniafion  respecting  the,  character  and  man- 
am  of  a  people  changed  by  the  events  of  a  revolu- 
tidn,  and  again  after  a  brief  peace  severed  from  our 
fatfarcoarse  by  war,  was  read  with  avidity^  The 
Sghtaad  rapid  sketches,  the  spirit  and  gentlemanly 
Uag  which  characterised  his  observatipns,  led  to 
hb  ncarring  to  that  branch  of  literi^ure,  which 
gifified  the  public  whilst  it  benefited  himself  and 
■b  pabb'sher.  In  the  intervial  he  published,  in 
tMi  **  The  Sea-aide  Hero,  a  drama  in  three  acts," 
I^BCeac  of  which  was  laid  in  Sussex,  on  the  sup- 
Mi  attack  of  the  anticipated  invasion ;  and  in 
VQ5  appeared  **  A  northern  Summer,  or  Travels 
^mi  the  Baltic  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rus- 
gjvt  of  Poland,  and  Prussia,  in  1804."  In 
M(  appeared  *'  The  Stranger  in  Ireland ;  or  a 
aW-ia  the  Southern  and  Western  Parts  of  that 
^■try  in  1805;"  soon  after,  the  author  was 
^>Wiid  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  then  viceroy. 
li  mlj,  he  published  **  A  Tour  through  Holland, 
^•Vthc  Right  and  Left  Banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
theiootkof  Germany  in  18U6."    The  frequency 


of  his  productions  now  began  to  elicit  remarks ;  and 
one  Mr  Edward  Dubois  ventured  to  satirize  his 
trade  in  tours,  in  a  little  12mo  book  entitled  **  My 
Pocket  Book ;  or  Hints  for  a  Ryghte  Merrie  and 
Conceitede  Tour,  in  4to.,  to  be  culled  *  The  Stran- 
ger in  Irehind,  in  1805.'  By  a  Knight  Errant," 
dedicated  to  the  paper-makers.  For  this  publica- 
tion the  booksellers  were  prosecuted  in  1809.  It 
appeared  on  the  trial  that  Sir  John  Carr  bad  re- 
ceived for  the  copyright  of  his  Stranger  in  France, 
£100;  for  the  **  Northern  Summer,"  £500;  for 
the  "Stranger  in  Ireland,"  £700;  and  for  the 
*<  Tour  in  Holland,"  £600.  Sir  John  failed  in  ob- 
taining  a  verdict ;  the  jury  considering  that  **  My 
Pocket  Book  "  contained  no  personal  reflection  on 
the  knight,  unconnected  with  bis  writings;  and 
in  consequence  his  cacoethe$  itinerandi  received  a 
certain  check.  However,  he  published  about  the 
same  time  a  work  he  had  before  in  preparation, 
**  Caledonian  Sketches,  or  a  Tour  through  Scot- 
land in  1807;"  and  in  1811,  "Descriptive  Travels 
in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  parts  of  Spain  and  the 
Balearic  Isles  (Majorca  and  Minorca),  in  the  year 
1809,"  both  in  quarto.  In  1809  he  printed  a  vo- 
lume of  Poems,  in  quarto  and  octavo,  to  which  his 
portrait  was  prefixed.  Sir  John  died  in  London, 
July  17,  1832,  aged  sixty.  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,  in  criticising  some  of  his  tours,  indulged 
in  an  Irish  pun,  and  called  him  a  jaunting  car.  It 
is  but  justice,  however,  to  say  that  the  light, 
cheertul  character  of  Sir  John  Carr's  writings  was 
harmless,  and  that  a  lively  and  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing pervaded  his  volumes.  The  plates  which  ac- 
companied his  Tours  were  creditable  to  his  pen- 
cil. 

CARRIAGES.  Wheel  carriages  for  pleasure  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  first  come  into  use  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But 
long  before  that  time,  carriages  of  some  kind  were 
us^d  on  state  occasions,  or  for  the  conveyance  of 
sick  persons.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  a 
clumsy  kind  of  car,  upon  four  wheels,  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  great  personages ;  and  Stow  tells 
i^s,  that  during  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  in  1380, 
Richard  II.,  "being  threatened  by  the  rebels  of 
Kent,  rode  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  the 
Miles  End ;  and  with  him  his  mother,  because  she 
was  sick  and  weak,  in  a  whiriicote,*'  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  sort  of  covered  carriage. 
"  Chariots  covered,  with  ladies  therein,"  followed 
the  litter  in  which  queen  Catharine  was  carried 
to  her  coronation  with  Henry  VIII.  But  queen 
Elizabeth's  is  the  first  that  is  called  a  coach.  In 
1504,  William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  became  the 
queen's  coachman,  and  about  this  time  coaches 
were  brought  into  general  use  in  England.  In 
1588,  queen  Elizabeth  went  from  Somerset  House 
to  Paul's  Cross  to  hear  return  thanks  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  armada,  in  a  coach  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Henry  earl  of  Arundel. 

These  coaches  must  have  been  clumsy  uncom- 
fortable noachines.  They  had  no  springs ;  and  the 
state  of  the  streets  and  roads  must  have  made  tra- 
velling in  them  any  thing  but  easy.  But  fashion 
soon  brought  them  into  such  general  use,  that  in 
1607,  Dekker  complains  that  "  the  wife  of  every 
citizen  must  be  jolted  now."  And  in  1636,  there 
were  6,000  of  them  kept  in  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

At  first  they  bad  only  two  horses,  but  after- 
wards the  number  was  increased.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  "  the  stout  old  earl  of  Northumberland, 
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when  he  wm  got  looie,  betring  tbat  the  great  fa- 
vourite Buckingbmm  was  drawn  about  with  a 
coacb  and  six  horses,  thought  be  might  very  well 
have  eight  in  bis  coach,  %rith  which  he  rode  through 
the  city  of  London,  to  the  vulgar  talk  and  admira- 
tion." 

In  general,  however,  it  was  thought  disgraceful 
in  those  times  for  the  male  sex  to  ride  in  coaches. 
**  In  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  days,  so  famous  for  men 
at  armes,  it  was  then,"  says  Aubrey,  "held  as 
great  a  disgrace  for  a  young  gentleman  to  be  seen 
nding  in  the  streets  in  a  coach,  as  it  would  now 
for  such  a  one  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  in  a  petti- 
coat and  waistcoat  1  so  much  b  the  &shion  of  the 
times  altered." 

Sir  Walur  Scott  says,  that  it  is  a  tradition  in 
Scotland,  that  chaises  or  chariots  were  first  intro- 
duced into  that  country  in  1745.  Before  that 
time,  the  nobility  were  accustomed  to  travel  in 
vehicles  somewhat  resembling  Noah's  ark,  and  the 
gentry  on  horseback ;  but  in  that  memorable  year, 
the  prince  of  Hesse  appeared  in  a  carriage  of  this 
description,  **  to  the  admiration  of  all  Scotchmen, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  coach  cut  in  half." 

When  we  compare  the  clumsv  things  in  which 
even  our  kings  formerlv  rode,  with  the  convenient 
and  elegant  carnages  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  progress  which  our  workmen 
have  made  in  this  and  every  other  branch  of  art. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR;  a  market-towu  of  Ire- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  thirteen  milea 
from  Waterford,  and  seventy-eight  from  Dublin. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Suir, 
and  consists  of  one  long  street  extending  in  a  direc- 
tion horn  east  to  west,  from  which  several  snialler 
ones  diverge.  The  trade  of  the  place  consists 
principally  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  and 
provisions,  which  are  sent  to  Waterford  for  expor- 
Ution,  and  to  Cionmel  for  the  supply  of  that  town 
and  neighbourhood.  The  market  is  on  Saturday. 
Population  of  town,  6922;  of  parish,  including 
town,  7445. 

CARRIER-PIGEONS,  («.)  The  Carrier-Pi- 
geon  b  distinguished  by  a  broad  circle  of  white 
skin  round  each  eye,  and  bv  the  dark-bluish  co- 
lour of  its  plumage.  It  will  convey  letters  from 
distant  parts  with  remarkable  celerity  and  cer- 
tainty; and  this  arises  from  the  natural  attach- 
ment which  the  birds  have  for  the  pUces  where 
they  have  been  bred.  The  mode  of  employing 
them  is  to  take  them  to  the  spot  whence  intelli- 
gence is  to  be  brought,  to  tie  the  letter  under 
their  wing,  and  to  let  them  loose.  They  rise  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air,  then,  by  an  extraordinary 
instinct,  they  dart  onward  in  a  direct  line  to  their 
home.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pigeons 
brought  from  Brussels  to  London,  in  the  summer 
of  1830,  and  let  fly  from  London,  July  19,  at  a 
quarter  before  nine,  a.m.,  one  reached  Antwerp, 
186  miles  distance,  at  eighteen  minutes  past  two, 
or  in  five  hours  and  a  half^  being  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  thirty-four  miles  an  hour.  Five  more 
reached  it  within  eight  minutes  after.  Thirteen 
others  took  two  hours  and  a  half  more  for  the 
journey,  or  eight  hours  in  the  whole.     Another 

Jiigeon  went  from  London  to  Maestricht,  260  miles, 
n  six  hours  and  a  quarter.  In  January,  1831,  two 
{»igeons,  brought  from  Liskeard  to  London,  were 
et  fly  from  London  to  Cornwall.  One  reached 
Liskeard,  120  miles*  distance,  in  six  hours,  the 
other  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more. 

CARRINOTON.  N    T.,  a  very  pleasing  de- 


scriptive  poet,  wis  bom  at  Wjawtb.  m  tk* 
1777.  His  parents  were  engaged  km  a  rctaA 
eery  business,  and,  at  ome  period  of  tkesr  1 
were  possessed  of  oonsiilerable  property.  B 
ther  was  also  employed,  in  aose  capacity,  ■ 
Plymouth  Arsenal  When  he  had  attsiasi  h 
teenth  year,  his  fiuher  apprcoticrd  Urn  t«  a 
surer  in  Plymouth  Dock.  *«  I  was  totally  md 
himself  says)  for  the  prolcsaifla.  MM  mtA  i 
by  nature,  fond  of  literarv  p«rs«it%  mA  as 
ately  attached  to  ffd&xm.  tt  is  stra«gc  that  a 
chanical  profession  shooM  bav«  be«a  ehsiia  fa 
It  was  principally,  however,  ay  owb  fade 
fiither  was  attached  to  the  dock-yard,  mA 
to  see  me  in  it ;  and,  as  tho  popular  pvvji 
those  davs  among  the  boys  of  the  tava  -, 
fiivour  of  the  business  of  a  ship wright*  I  was 
ried  away  by  the  prevailing  Baaia,  and  mk  aa 
ingly,  bound  apprentiee.  Thia,  hoaesai, 
scarcely  been  done  when  I  rcptnied  i  aal,  taa 
found  that  I  had  embraced  a  odfiag  favc%B  ts 
inclinations.  Dissatisfaction  fbUowc<  ami 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  dock-yard  wcra  ki«t  B  ■ 
to  a  miod  predisposed  to  reflection,  aifed  tW  ^ 
est  and  most  gentle  porsoitSL  The  n^imim 
will  not  change  the  term)  of  too  maay  of  tfa 
prentices,  and,  indeed,  of  too  maoy  of  fhc  i 
sickened  me.  Let  no  parrat  pfawe  Ua 
dock-yard  at  Plymouth,  unloa  ho  haw 
ascertained  that  his  health,  strength, 
courage,  and  general  habits  of  thlahing 
will  OMke  him  a  match  for  the 
with  whom  he  will  have  to 
maining  at  the  Dock  about  four  yaavK  ho 
on  **  running  away  ;**  having  ia  vain 
prevail  on  his  parents  to  place  Urn 
more  consonant  with  his  favoorHe 
leaving  the  dock-yard,  not 
torn  his  steps,  he  entered  himactf  as  a 
board  a  ship  of  war,  and  served  ia  the  a 
took  place  oflT  Cape  Fioisterva,  FefcriMrj 
1797.  His  first  verses  on  record  wtva 
commemoration  of  this  event ;  they 
notice  of  his  captain,  who,  pereaviag  tfai 
served  a  better  sitnatioo,  and  that  mmm.  1 
toward  drcomstanccs  most  hav*  oufiwi  • 
him  to  seek  this  line  of  life,  gave  hnn  has 
and  sent  biro  home  to  his  nataw  tc 
commenced  the  business  of  a  pnhik 
mouth  Dock  (now  DevonporiV  aad 
tracted  considerable  attention  Wf  bis 
hb  modes  of  instruction.  It  si 
served,  that  Mr  Carrington  waa 
to  his  intense  love  of  rca£ng  asA 
the  knowledge  which  ho  posotsMd; 
often  heard  to  remark  that  he  ncaflKn 
learned  nothing  of  conae^nene 
exception  of  riding,  wrtti^g, 
the  elements  of  English  gn 
quently  went  to  Msidstooe,  hi 
opened  school.  He  rsmafa  td  fat  that 
three  years ;  and  it  may  he 


k 

fa 


life,  he  freqoently  dw«t  with  grwt 
recollections  of  Ifaidstooe. 

At  the  sottdtationff  of  a  circW  of 
mouth  Dock,  who  wished  Um  to 
education  of  their  sons,  he  retntmd  s 
that  town,  after  a  residence  ia  IktUktumm 
two  years;  aad  the  scads  my  arUch  fa 
blished  he  continued  to  eoadoct  tA 
months  of  hb  death,  bcbg  a  period  of 
years  of  unceasing  toil.     This  h 
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loitly  difcharged  dut  j  pre«entt  none  of  those  points 
of  iaotiog  intereit  which  occur  in  the  lives  of  men 
of  more  precarious  and   more  stirring  fortunes. 
Dariag  nearly   the   whole   of  the    abore-named 
period,  Mr  Carrington  was  employed,  in  bis  labori- 
out  iotia  ts  a  public  teacher,  from  seven  in  the 
■onusf  in  the  summer  till  half-past  seven  in  the 
cfenisg:  in  the  winter  bis  labours  commenced  at 
iioe  in  tBe  morning,  and  continued  till  eight  at 
night   It  was  after  this  hour  that  he  found  his 
onljr  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  taste   for 
hmian  with  which  be  had  been  gifted  by  nature. 
The  fint  edition  of  his  poem,  entitled  *<  Banks 
of  Tsnarr  appeared  in  1820.    He  had,  previously 
to  the  printing  of  this  work,  published  many  little 
foptive  poenu  of  gnMit  beauty,  and  which  attracted 
Md  attention,  particularly  m  Devonshire,  where 
t^wtbor  was  best  known.     He  next  published 
^Dirtmoor,  a  descriptive  poem,**  the  first  edition 
•f  wUdi  appemred  in  1826.     This  poem  was  writ- 
ten (or  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  for  the  pre- 
BBOB  offered  about  two  years  before,  for  the  best 
poea  on  that  subject,  by  the   Royal   Society  of 
latenture.    By  some  accident,  the  premium  was 
smdcd  three  or  four  months  before  Mr  Carring- 
too  wu  aware  that  the  time  of  presentation  had 
nrrifed.    It  is  needleu  to  say,  that  his  poem  was 
•ot  forwarded  to  the  Society ;  the  author  threw  it 
bf,  without  entertaining  the  slightest  intention  of 
Sfvr  publishing  an  effusion  on  what  he  imagined 
tWh^  of  the  reading  public  would  think  a  most 
— F— iiing  subject.     By  some  chance,  however, 
IW  paea  came  under  the  notice  of  W.  Burt,  Esq., 
MCKtary  of  the  Plymouth  chamber  of  commerce, 
vho persuaded  Mr  Carrington  to  publish  it;  and  it 
aoBordiBgly  appeared,  with  explanatory  notes  by 
that  featlcmaii.    ••  Dartmoor  "  met  with  far  greater 
■  than  the  author  had  ever  dared  to  antici- 
It  was  received  with  much  delight  by  the 
;  It  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the  peri- 
press;   and   the   consequence  was,  that   a 
I  edition  waa  called  for  not  more  than  two 
■nths  afker  the  appearance  of  the  first.     Two  or 
tkie years  before  the  publication  of  "Dartmoor," 
Att#%ni  of  Devonport  was  seized  with  an  unac- 
•^ttaUc  OBania  for  subscription  schools ;  by  the 
inMnlMDeDt  of  the  first  of  these  aodemies,  Mr 
Qmgtoa's  prosperity,  in  common  with  that  of 
••■al  other  public  teachers  residing  in  the  town, 
•II  Materially  injured.     He  still,  however,  strug- 
pdaa;  tbcHigfa  the  circumstances  of  his  having  a 
M|t  fuBoHy  dependent  on  his  exertions  rendered 
mt  ^Mreaae  oi  income,  caused  by  the  subscrip- 
"^  acboola.  to   be   very  severely  felt   by  him. 
~  I  the  doee  of  1827  he  was  attacked  by  in- 
\  coeaomption ;  and  in  a  few  months  it  was 
■t  that  the  disease  would  ineviublv  be  fatal. 
liCQI,  however,   attended    unceasingly  to  his 
^'  I  aad  although  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton, 
I  an  intent,  he  continued  to  discbarge 
c  duties  till  March,  18S0,— a  period  of 
i  years, — when  be  became  so  completely 
i  eat,  hj  the  inroads  of  the  deadly  complaint 
ivhkh  he  was  afflicted,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
till  fiother  efforts.     It  was  during  his  illness, 
^Mr  Carrin^on  wrote  and  prepared  for  the 
I  lis  laet  publication-.**  My  Native  ViOage; 
-^      poeaa.**    In  -'My  Native  VUlage,"  be 
r  alludes,  in  affecting  terms,  to  the  pain- 
i  al  hk  situation.     In  July,  1880,  he  re- 
ttmtiwkh  hia  femily  to  Bath,  in  order  to  reside 
vttiliB  aoa,  who  about  that  time  had  become  pro- 


prietor of  the  Bath  Chronicle.  By  this  time  he 
was  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  consumption; 
he  daily  grew  weaker  and  weaker;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  of  September,  1830,  be  expired, 
apparently  of  mere  weakness  and  exhaustion.  As 
he  always  expressed  the  utmost  horror  of  being 
buried  in  any  of  the  **  great  charnel-houses  of  Bath" 
(as  he  used  to  term  the  burial  grounds  of  that 
populous  city),  he  was  interred  at  Combhay,  a 
lonely  and  h^utiful  little  village  about  four  iniles 
from  Bath. 

CARTLAND  CRAGS,  a  rugged  and  bushy 
ravine  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lanark, 
Scotland,  formed  by  the  course  of  a  little  stream 
called  the  Mouse  water,  and  in  the  recesses  of 
which  Sir  William  Wallace  more  than  once  took 
refuge  while  making  reprisals  on  the  English  in- 
vaders under  Edward.  A  particular  cave  is  still 
shown,  half-way  up  one  of  the  banks,  as  a  hiding- 
place  of  this  illustrious  personage.  At  the  lower 
part,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mouse  with  the 
Clyde,  the  road  from  Lanark  to  Glasgow  passes 
over  the  profound  chasm  by  a  modem  bridge.  This 
bridge,  which  was  designed  by  the  late  Thomas 
Telford,  was  commenced  in  1822,  and  finished  in 
little  more  than  a  year.  It  consists  of  two  piers, 
of  the  height  of  180  feet,  forming  three  arches, 
with  a  perfectly  level  road  on  the  top,  spanning  a 
defile  of  at  least  150  feet  in  width. 

CASHEL;  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  situated  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Cork,  twelve  miles  from  Clonmel.  and  seventy- 
five  from  Dublin.  It  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  from  which  several  others  diverge  irregu- 
larly. The  principal  trade  of  the  place  consists  in 
the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Casbel  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  and  diocese, 
and  hence  may  lay  daim  to  the  title  of  city.  The 
ruins  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  on  the  Rock  of  Casbel,  are 
highly  interesting.  Population  of  town,  6971; 
within  the  corporate  lands,  12,582. 

CASHEW.  The  Cashew  or  Firework  Nut  is 
about  the  size  and  nearly  the  shape  of  a  Windsor 
bean,  and  is  occasionally  imported  into  this  coun- 
try from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  forms  an  econ- 
omical source  of  amusement  to  the  native  children, 
who  put  it  on  the  end  of  a  long  wire,  or  sharp 
stick,  and  then  set  it  on  fire,  by  holding  it  for  half 
a  minute  over  a  flame.  The  nut  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  oil,  and  gives  out  a  succession  of  vivid  min- 
ute streams  of  fire  and  smoke,  until  the  busk  of 
the  nut  is  burnt  to  a  cinder.  It  is  then  easily 
opened,  the  kernel  is  found  properly  roasted,  and 
it  is  eaten  like  an  almond,  to  which,  by  numy,  it  is 
thought  superior  in  flavour. 

CASSAS,  Louis  Francois;  an  eminent  archi- 
tectural artist,  was  bom  June  8,  1756,  at  Azay-le- 
Feron ;  and  after  sedulously  employing  bis  youth 
in  studying  and  delineating  the  antiquities  of  Sicily, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  accompanied  to  Constantino- 
ple, Choiseul  Oouffier,  by  whom  he  was  selected 
to  make  drawings  for  the  continuation  of  his  Foy- 
age  dam  la  Or^ce.  Shortly  after  he  visited  the 
opposite  shores  with  M.  Lechwallier,  the  author 
of  the  classical  Foyo^e  de  la  Droade.  As  soon  as 
he  had  finished  examming  the  region  immortalised 
by  Homer,  be  proceeded  to  Balbec  and  Palmyra, 
whose  superb  remains  were  then  known  to  Eu- 
rope only  by  Wood's  publication.  About  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Revolution  he  returned  to 
France,  laden  with  the  interesting  stores  he  had 
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collected  during  fo  mmy  jtari  of  wiremitted  ap- 
plication ;  and  the  treasure!  of  bis  portfolio  attract- 
ed the  curiosity,  and  obtained  for  him  the  admira- 
tion, of  every  lover  of  the  fine  arts  and  antiquity. 
His  Voyage  (T  Istrie  et  de  Dalmatie,  by  dispersing 
copies  of  bis  labours,  rendered  his  name  familiar  to 
the  artists  of  other  countries.  The  extensive  sale 
of  bis  other  work.  Voyage  em  Syrie  et  em  Phhucie, 
by  occupying  his  pencil,  prevented  its  completion, 
for  although  thirty  parts  appeared,  it  was  left  un- 
finished. In  addition  to  these  valuable  labours, 
M.  Cassas  employed  many  years  and  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  forming  a  collection  of  architec- 
tural models  in  almost  every  style,  which,  with 
lingular  disinterestedness,  he  gave  up  to  the  inif 
perial  government  for  a  trifling  life-annuity.  This 
highly  interesting  and  valuable  collection  is  now 
deposited  in  the  Palais  de  I'lnstitut,  until  such 
time  as  a  place  shall  be  provided  for  it  at  the  new 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  M.  Cassas  died  suddenly 
at  Versailles,  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1827,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age. 

CASTLEBAR;  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  forty*four  miles  from  Sligo,  and 
125  from  Dublin.  It  boasts  of  a  handsome  new 
church,  a  county  jail,  and  extensive  barracks.  The 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  here,  but  not  so  ex- 
tensively as  formerly.  Its  market-days,  (Satur- 
days) are  distinguished  by  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Population, 
6373. 

CASTLETON;  a  village  in  Derbyshire,  164 
miles  from  London  and  twentv-seven  8.  E.  from 
Blanchester ;  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep 
eminence,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  an  ancient 
castle  that  gives  name  to  the  place.  The  castle 
was  erected  by  William  Peveril,  natural  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  from  its  situatioh  was  called  **the 
Castle  of  the  Peak,"  or  **  Peak  Castle  :**  the  extent 
of  the  ruins  evinces  the  former  magnitude  of  the 
building ;  they  are  t4)  be  approached  only  from  the 
north,  and  that  with  diflBculty.  The  entrance  of 
the  Peak  Cavern,  or  DeviTa  Cave,  at  the  base 
of  the  steep,  b  120  feet  in  width,  42  in  height,  and 
above  90  in  receding  depth ;  from  hence  a  gentle 
descent  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  interior  of  this 
tremendous  hollow,  which  must  be  explored  by 
torch-light ;  the  entire  length  of  the  excavation  is 
750  yards,  and  its  depth  from  the  snrhce  of  the 
mountain  207.  The  bouses  of  the  village  are 
chiefly  of  stone ;  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  is 
derived  from  the  mining  business,  and  from  stran- 
gers visiting  the  remarkable  places  in  this  district ; 
together  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  various 
ornamental  articles  formed  from  spar,  which  b 
hereabout  obtained  in  great  variety  and  beauty : 
the  mine  of  fluor  spar,  or  **  Blue  John,**  b  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  m  England,  and  its  produce  b 
worked  into  chimney  and  other  ornaments,  slabs, 
Uble  tops.  Sbc  Population  of  the  parish  of  Castle- 
ton,  1329. 

CAVALRY,  (a.)  Asia  appears  to  have  fur- 
nbhed  Europe  with  the  model  for  cavalry,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  received  its  first  formation 
in  the  east,  from  Cyaxaret,  king  of  Media.  Be- 
fore hb  time,  footmen  and  horsemen  were  promis- 
cuously embodied ;  but  preparatory  to  the  siege  of 
Nineveh,  be  sorted  thb  motley  band  and  divided 
each  particular  force  into  separate  companies. 
Cvrus  the  elder  b  the  next  conspicuous  organiser 
4>l  cavalry :  be  appears,  however,  to  have  been  more 


struck  by  the  power  of  pbmderiaf,  w^kk  m  «■; 
acquired  from  such  a  force,  than  by  its  mxbtj  m 
the  field:  for,  if  Xenophon  is  to  be  brbewd  ha 
proposition  for  the  Persians  to  raise  a  body  «l  bra 
was  immediatelv  oanaed  by  seeing  tbc  IMisa  mi 
Hyrcanbn  cavalry  returning  lo  tlM  eaaif  kdca  mek 
booty.     The  Scythians,  who  fiusasBsiil   Am  br 
twenty-eight  years,  fought  almost  catiralj  «■  b«» 
back:  like  the  modem  Cossacks,  they  ««f«  pBio> 
cularly  successful  in  irregular  warCtre,  mai  «%sa 
Darius  invaded  their  country,  aevcr  hUtd  tm^nn 
back  the  Persian  cavalry.     It  b  reaarkaU*.  dM 
even  at  thb  early  period  of  tactics,  tb« 
of  infantry   over  cavalry   was  stnmgly   ff< 
"The  Scythbns.-  says  Herodotus,  -■•iCa 
ing  their  advantage  over  the  Peraian  borac.  siwH 
retreated  from  the  foot.**     Under  IWins.  tba  fW»- 
sian  cavalry  progressively  increased,  umd  we  fal 
them  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  tea  tbo«n:a4  i»«s| 
— a  force  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  Atbcaaaa  nt, 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  in^try.    linfiii>> 
however,  was  well  acquainted  with   tb*   cavf^ 
tion  of  the  Persian  troops;  and  knowiar  tbar  th« 
chief  dependence   was  on   thb  body   of  orabv. 
he  prudently  attacked  them  in  tbc  ■arrew  r^ 
of  Bfarathon,    where  they   were  so   im$tiwi  If 
want  of  space,  and  so  encumbered  by  tber  e^ 
numerous  infantry,  that  they  becaow  a—bii  tvsev 
and  were  completely  defeated  by  the  gallant  Gtvaba 
The  Persian  cavalry  were  then  anncd  «Ttb  Arti 
or  arrows.     Like  the  eastern  cavalry  et  tb«  fnwm, 
day,  they  generally  attacked  and  hmnemmd  by  » 
cessive   small   bodies,   rapid    is   tbe 
vehement  in  the  onset,  but  wbea  firmly 
equally  rapid  in  retreat     The  Atbcsnaa 
again  showed  their  excellence  at  Moaat  Cish^mL 
where  a  small  number   under  01y«f-«dan 
only  sustained  but  repelled  tbe  attack*  of  rW 
cavalry   of   Mardonius.     This   r«v«lry«    hm 
greatly  and  constantly  harassed  tbc  Grwba  ps»- 
vious  to  the  battle  of  Platca ;  aad  ahbMfb  m  dhtf 
battle  the  Persian  horse  totally  fiuUd  ia  cb«r  •- 
tempts   to  break   the  Spartaa  pbalama,  ^rt  ^m 
Greeks  perceived  the  advantage  of  so  wt  m¥kt  m 
accessory,  and  af^er  that  period  directed  mmm  ^ 
tention  to  the  improvement  of  their  cm*a>y     Tat 
cavalry  never  formed  any  tunaidtrsbfa   p^a^mm  rf 
the  Grecian  armies.     The  Atbcaiaaa  am 
the  two  most  warlike  sUtea,  were  ba«b 
vided  with  it;  indeed,  tbe  latter 
spised  such  an  assistant     Tbc 
inhabited  a  large  plain,  appear  lo  bsw 
the  best  horse  amongst  tbc  Greek*:  tbcas 
as  the  Eolians  and  Thradana,  are  stated 
been  always  employed  by  tbe  kings  af 
but  thb  force  was  small  m  proportioa  te 
trv,  which  always  constituted  tbc  laimifi 
of  the  Grecian  armies.     No  Assatir  msahj 
dare  to  charge  the  phalanx,  and  no  Ai 
could  withstand  iu  attacks^     Tbe 
ten  thousand  was  protected  by  Mt 
horse ;  and  with  the  aasistaace  of  this 
her  of  indifferent  cavalry,  priacipally  me 
baggage  horses,  Xenopbon  broogbt  bia 
the  mountains  and  valleya  of  Aaia,  bara^M^  %iy  4l» 
Persian  and  barbarian  cavalry.     Dar«| 
testine  war*,  the  Greeks  appew  t#  !■•» 
attention  to  the  eqaipoe 
the  principal  improveBcata  ia  wbicb 
Epaminondas.     At  tbe  battle  of  Le 
that  the  Thebaa  borae  were  **cantf«37 
ed,  highly  trained,  and  of 
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ioi  at  Minitiiic*,  both  Tbebftn,  Tbessalian,  and 
Atbeokn,  were  severally  distinguisbed,     At  Ar- 
beU,  Alcnoder  employed  bis  Grecian  cavalry  witb 
ooeb  success,  defeating  with  them  the  Scythian 
ud  Bsctrian  borse,  and  throwing  the  whole  Per- 
flU  line  into  confusion ;  indeed,  the  Thessalian 
cartlry  sre  stated  to  have  mainly  contributed  to 
tke  flory  of  tbis  day.     However,  generally  speak- 
isf,  the  Grecian  cavalry  did  not  enjoy  much  con- 
wientioo,  and  the  victories  of  Alexander  are  more 
t«  bt  attributed  to  the  resisting  firmness  of  the 
MaerdoBiaa  phalanx  than  to  the  more  active  bravery 
of  tks  Thessalian  horse.     The  Grecian   cavalry 
MR  armed  with  the  helmet,  cuirass,  shield,  lance, 
aad  iword,  and,  after  various  modifications,  were 
finally  fonaed  into  troops  of  eight  files  and  fouf 
ranb.    The  Romans  imitated  the  Greeks  in  equip- 
nest,  but  la  verted  their  order  of  formation,  plac- 
ing tbeir  ftcrsiff,  or  troops  of  cavalry,  in  four  files 
tftd  eifbt  ranks,  thus  diminishing  the  depth  and  in- 
creaaof  the  mobility.     The  genius  of  Grecian  tac- 
tks  was  retiMtance  ;  that  of  the  Roman,  attack, 
Tbe  Roman  cavaliers,  like  the  modem  dragoons, 
w«re  taught  to  fight  both  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
hsrk,  bat  in  neither  situation  were  they  particu- 
larly  distinguished.      Hannibars    comparison    of 
them  to  **  horsemen  having  their  feet  and  hands 
lied,"*  is  strongly  illustrative  of  their  inefficiency ; 
aod  although  the  successes  of  the   Carthaginian 
{eseral  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to 
kb  aoperiority  over  his  opponents  in  military  skill, 
sn4  tbt  undisciplined  state  of  the  Roman  militia  in 
the  Mcoad  Punic  war,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
•rtife  operations  of  the  Numidian,  and  the  con- 
tCQptihle  condition  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  enabled 
^  more  readily  to  take  advantage  of  those  errors 
vhirh  the  republican  generals  so  often  committed. 
The  Rooaans,  like  tbe  Greeks,  placed  their  prin- 
o^  dependence  in  battle,  upon  their  infantry ; 
*^  is  proportion  as  the  cavalry  was  increased,  did 
the  glory  and  successes  of  the  imperial  army  di- 
■inah.    The  cavalry  was  augmented  under  the  last 
•f  the  Caesars,  and   tbe  empire  tottered.     Men, 
wie  better  than  savages,  with  arms  and  physical 
fc«8  alone,  subdued  the  most  extensive  and  civil- 
Bed  empire  of  the  universe;  notwithstanding  the 
^^oe  of  her  armies,  and  the  number  of  her 
ew»lry.    After  tbe  subversion  of  the  western  em- 
fv«t  Md  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  Franks  in  Gaul, 
*e  fiad  the  invaders  gradually  increasing  the  num- 
J«r  of  their  cavalry.     At  the  battle  of  Tours,  in 
W  the  French  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand 
■St  sod  twelve  thousand  horse;  and  under  Charle- 
■"fse  and  the  second  race  of  French  monarchs, 
«r  armies   were  almost  entirely  composed    of 
^t^tHrj.    These  cavaliers  carried  defensive  armour 
t»a  great  extent ;  every  remnant  of  mechanical  art 
te  Atfvived  in  tbe  midst  of  rudeness  and  barbar- 
j¥i  *•*  employed  to  protect  and  arm  the  man  and 
MK-    The  defenceless  multitude  shrunk  before 
^^"ftceUdad  cuirassier,"  and  tbe  feudal  system, 
*B  all  its  aristocrat ical  rights,  and  chivalrous  in- 
■**tt,  became  established : — 

'ftr  fBco-aS-aniM  were  bm, 
B^riljr  »tie«t]ied  in  iiisil  aod  plate, 
Like  mm  tower«  for  •trefurth  and  wdfffaL 
Wttk  fcattie-^Ke  and  apear." 

Chialry  constituted  the  principal  strength  of 
■Nmi  daring  tbe  middle  ages,  and  the  honourable 
MW  of  wdltB  was  confined  to  those  only  who 
•wM  so  horseback  and  were  invested  with  the 
«^  sf  knighthood.     The  service  of  the  infantry 


was  degraded  to  a  miserable  and  undisciplined  popu- 
lace ;  a  charge  of  cavalry  was  irresistible;  armies 
were  alone  formidable  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  men-at-arma  which  they  contained,  and  the  un- 
defended in^try  became  an  easy  conquest  to  their 
lordly  foes. 

As  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  infantry  be- 
came evident,  a  greater  proportion  of  cavalry  was 
employed  ;  and  armies,  though  better  equipped  and 
disciplined,  were  less  numerous.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
which  period  the  main  exertion  of  every  state  was 
to  obtain  a  predominating  number  of  men-at-arms. 
These  troops  underwent  various  changes  both  in 
denomination  and  equipment.  At  the  beginning  of 
tbe  fourteenth  century,  the  cavalry  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies  was  divided  into  heavy  and  light  horse; 
tbe  men  composing  the  former  were  called  tneu^t' 
arms,  those  of  the  latter,  hobiiers.  The  men-at- 
arms  were  so  called  from  their  being  armed  de  cap^" 
pied;  they  were  composed  of  the  tenants  in  capite, 
(holding  by  military  service,)  or  their  substitutes 
(tervientes,)  The'hobilers  were  so  called  from 
their  riding  little  horses,  termed  hobbies;  they  con- 
sisted of  the  yeomen,  and  formed  the  light  cavalrv 
of  the  army.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  men-at-arms  were  termed  launcers, 
and  the  hobilers  demi-launcers.  At  tbe  close  of 
the  reign  of  James  L,  tbe  heavy  cavalry  received 
tbe  denomination  of  cavaliers,  from  the  intercourse 
with  Spain ;  and  soon  after  that,  of  pistoliers  from 
the  peculiar  weapon  with  which  they  were  armed. 

The  defensive  equipment  of  the  num  and  horse 
appears  to  have  progressively  increased,  until  tbe 
introduction  of  plate-armour,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, denoted  its  ne  plus  ultra.  Now  the  man-at- 
arms,  cased  in  entire  steel,  the  several  pieces  firmly 
riveted,  and  proof  against  every  stroke,  his  charger 
protected  on  the  head,  chest,  and  shoulder,  fought 
with  a  security  of  success  that  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  comparatively  innocent  effect  of  this 
excessive  precaution  is  worthy  of  remark.  Machi- 
avelli  relates,  that  at  the  battle  of  Zagonara,  in 
1423,  only  three  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  those 
not  by  tbe  lance,  sword,  or  battle-axe,  but,  by  sa/- 
focation  in  the  mud.  At  the  battle  of  Molinella  no 
one  was  killed.  In  an  action  between  the  Neapo- 
litan and  Papal  troops,  in  1486,  not  only  no  one  was 
killed,  hut  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  one 
was  wounded.  Philip  de  Comines  relates  an  in- 
stance where  a  number  of  Italian  knights  were 
overthrown,  but  could  not  be  slain  until  broke  up, 
like  huge  lobsters,  by  the  servants  and  followers  of 
the  army,  each  knight  requiring  three  or  four  men, 
and  as  many  woodcutter's  axes,  to  despatch  him. 
In  fact,  the  art  of  defence  had  outstripped  that  of 
destruction ;  and,  although  in  a  charge  many  were 
unhorsed  by  the  shock,  yet  the  lance's  point  could 
not  penetrate  the  breast-plate,  the  sword  fell  harm- 
less upon  the  back-plate,  the  battle-axe  was  in  vain 
uplifted  against  tbe  helmet;  and  the  conqueror,  in 
the  first  impulse  of  his  rage,  was  unable  to  reach 
any  vital  part  of  his  prostrate  enemy. 

St  Palaye  attributes  the  decline  of  chivalry  in 
France  to  the  profusion  with  which  the  knightly 
order  was  lavished  under  Charles  VL,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  honour  to  lawyers  and  others  of  civil 
occupations,  by  Francis  I.,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  compagnies  d'ordonnancet  in  1445,  by  Charles 
VII.  The  latter  circumstance  had,  no  doubt,  im- 
portant influence ;  it  led  to  the  formation  of  stand- 
ing armies,  and   the  emplojrment  of  JDercenary 
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troopi ;  but  the  death-blow  of  dilralry  was  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder :  that  event,  and  the  gene- 
ral employment  of  Hre^arms,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
gressively followed,  form  the  important  frontier  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  art  of  war.  The  weapons 
of  former  warfiire  gradually  lost  their  efllcacy  i 
physical  force  was  reduced  to  a  very  subordinate 
place  in  the  accomplishments  of  a  soldier,  and  tbe 
coat  of  mail  was  no  longer  a  security. 

Tbe  compagniet  (fordonnauce  of  Charles  VII. 
consisted  of  nine  thousand  ht*avy,  and  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  light  cavalry.  These  troops  may 
be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  regular  cavalry, 
and,  indeed,  the  first  national  standing  army,  ex- 
cept body-guards,  which  had  been  raised  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  The  heavy  cavalry  still  preserved 
the  costume  of  the  men-at-arms ;  but  a  consider- 
able change  took  place  in  the  light  cavalry,  who 
appeared  under  the  different  denominations  of 
arquebusiers,  hussars,  carabines,  light-borae,  kc 
The  arquebusiers  were  so  called  from  the  hargo- 
bus  or  arquebus,  a  sort  of  short  musket  with  which 
they  were  armed ;  the  hussars  from  the  Hungarian 
word  hntz  (i.  e.,  twenty)  being  raised  in  Hungary 
by  an  ordinance  which  required  every  tM>entietk 
man  to  take  the  field  ;  the  carabines,  or  carbineers, 
were  something  similar  to  the  arquebusiers,  and 
were  attached  to  the  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  in 
order  to  act  as  skirmishers.  Of  all  the  European 
cavalry,  the  ret^eri  of  the  empire  i^ppw  to  have 
been  tbe  most  distinguished.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  in  the  army  of  prince  Maurice  of 
Orange,  these  horsemen  always  constituted  tbe 
principal  and  most  efficient  body  of  cavalry,  and 
by  means  of  their  long  pistols  and  dense  formation 
carried  destruction  into  the  single  ranks  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  lancers.  The  employment  of 
carbineers  and  arquebusiers,  who  sometimes  fought 
on  foot,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to  carry  in- 
fantry behind  them,  led,  at  a  later  period,  to  the 
establishment  of  dragoons. 

After  the  decline  of  chivalry,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  defensive  arms,  the  service  of  the  infantry 
rose  in  estimation.  The  first  organised  body  of 
foot,  which  proceeded  from  the  feudal  armies,  wia 
probably  formed  out  of  that  monstrous  multitude, 
which  passed  from  Europe  into  Asia,  in  the  train 
of  the  crusaders ;  but  it  was  the  Swiss  patriots 
who  restored  the  infantry  to  that  place  which  it 
had  held  in  the  armies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
poverty  of  these  simple  peasants,  and  the  small 
number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  their  barren  and 
uncultivated  country,  rendered  them  unable  to 
bring  into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  of 
resisting  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  of  the  Austrians, 
and  they  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  rest  their 
whole  dependence  upon  their  infantry.  The  intre- 
pidity and  devotion  of  tllese  troops  rivalled  that  of 
the  heroes  of  Lacedamon.  Instinctively  adopt- 
ing the  principle  of  the  Grecian  phalanx,  they 
formed  themselves  into  dense  battalions,  present- 
ing on  every  side  so  formidable  a  front  of  pikes,  as 
to  be  perfectly  impenetrable  to  tbe  attacks  of  the 
Austrian  cavaliers,  who,  after  repeated  efforts  to 
overcome  these  martial  peasants,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  discontinue  their  attacks,  and  give  up  all 
attempts  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss.*     The 


I  Burgundiao  geDdarmerie  were  aqMBy  MMMsdii 
i  as  tbe  Austilaa ;  and  tbe  iaviadbit  Svia  bktin 
I  benme  so  celebrated,  that  tbey  «tn  si«|iki 
'  sought  for,  and  employed.  Their  BatiMM  m 
insolent  conduct,  however,  when  aetisf  si  mmm^ 
aries,  induced  other  states  t«  form  mkmtj  k 
themselves,  and  the  SpaaiardB  very  Moa  ca«U 
their  far-fisined  oppottcnta.  Tbe  A^mUk  iahMi; 
rendered  their  battalioes  macb  bom  kradMi 
than  those  of  tbe  Swisa,  by  muiw^  faesrw  ■■ 
their  pikes ;  and,  althoagb  soiwtiM  hrsha  % 
the  lansquenets  or  Gernaa  iaiaatry.  tky  «■• 
never  thrown  into  disorder,  but  alwift  nimmi 
individually  to  tbe  charge.  Tbe  repatidsi  rfib 
Spaniards  tested  until  the  battle  el  Becni.  ehs 
the  decline  of  the  monardiy  broagbl  aasha  tte 
of  their  infantry,  aad  tbe  FrvDcb  ialiaCfy  teikilr 
lead  in  Europe.  MeaataiBe,  Gnetavw  AM|I* 
introduced  a  new  system  of  taetks  t  the  sf|lh» 
tion  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry  bKims  htm 
understood  t  and  tbe  vtality  of  wmti^matm^  M 
arms  appeared  evident.  Bj  tntcrmixiBf  pbisM 
of  infiuitry  with  sqoadross  of  cavalry,  GaMns 
was  enabled  to  witbataad  tbe  forii^Mt  kmm 
cuirassiers  at  tbe  battle  of  Lcipeic;  end  the  ■» 
practice  was  followed  by  Wctaar  sad  all  tkf» 
rals  of  tbe  Swedish  scbooL 

From  Gustavtts  Adolpbos  to  FraAskkthsGi^ 
there  was  no  inventor  in  thm  art  ef  w:  Um 
XIV.  certainly  cstablisbed  freasdiws  i  Atm 
ana  James  IL  borse-greBa£crs.  Cbsrbs  XUsm 
rode  two  horses  to  death  at  a  cavaby  wvisv.  mi 
some  swarms  of  Turks  appealed  ia  Hmm ;  b^ 
no  change  occurred  that  ia  worth  leassas^  a 
either  the  tactics  or  orgaati&tioa  wi  avaby.  f<^ 
derick,  however,  infused  new  lifc  is**  lbs  iMi 
military  systenu  He  incrsaeed  tbe  tmnm^t^^ 
into  a  gallop,  changed  tbetr  bcavy  wrmtm  i*  • 
simple  breastplate,  reduced  tbrir  Immmim  t*  tM 
deep,  and,  with  the  asBstaaee  of  tbe  grsii  SciAk 
brought  the  Pmssiaa  cavalry  to  a  dtfiieeffa*^ 
tion  which  tbey  bad  never  before  atttsasd.  >■" 
tbe  time  of  Frederick,  tbe  taacks  of  anArf  hiw 
undergone  little  change;  but  ia  tbe  emagiliM 
force,  two  remarkable  ianovetioas  have  bss  M^ 
dttced  in  tbe  revival  of  tbe  cuiraas  aad  kaff. 

The  Unce  is  not  yet  properly  tiliasM  ■  *■ 
British  service.  An  imperfaci  kaoah^t  w  » 
capabilities,  and  an  ill-fownded  pigaArs  e^<** 
use,  have  conspired  to  readrr  tbe  Imcs  s*Bdrta» 
unpopular  with  our  tactidanst  aad,  p^i^^^  ^* 
majority  of  opinions  w 


«  Tfc«  •XMBpl^  M  WalUMv  and  Broc«.  In  tbrlr  defrac*  at 
BrotfaMid  mratnft  Um  nlmMlkl  rklTfUnrof  tli«  PtttntSffMiHa.  iMd 
prob«My  Httto  iaiiwsM  oa  tlM>  roatioMt;  kat  la  tli#  Ustary 
«r  tliiM  iriuv  s  c««pU4#  and  prrfKt  MrsIM  totkst  of  awits- 
sriud  at  thte  Mriod  k  to  W  fowid.  TIm  nM  mnakbh  riiyiM. 
aammoaij  ttOad  **  TIm  Braes't  Tt  " 


"  grotka  ■»  tpwta  Ft^atn,  i 
Silva*  pro  ■wgktbrt.sg 
r9T  Hwa  Mvtna  jfwfai  i 
fife  toaamiflMr.  «t  ak  I 
Imidfv  vliriln  MS.  BMSa  v«cMn 
Sir  maW  tmten  ra« 
HoatM  pro  cafto    ale  Kogo  4 
A  capital  roda.  ar  wWdi  tW  faBow4i«. « 


-  <>•  fat  mM  W  al  ScolSn  i 
Bo  kyV  aad  BMM  tWMatfta 
LotwoodlirwalHBWi  WtvaaAa 
And  Uttlo-axo  tka«r  i^^tim^  ff«ar. 
Tfcat  m$m\m  do  tkatai  aa  ^*%» 
la atraH plaoaa gar k^ ado  Siaii 
And  Uraca  tW  Hw  ^^  ^^mm  Jilmo 
Thaa  mU  tkoy  fmm  awar  la  kalal 
Ookea  tkat  tfwv  tad  aaOiaa  kiil  ««M 
5Vlt>wyttaaandawaa«MorfWy^ 
And  aiciklo  aofaa  BMdo  mm  by«aat 
TImii  Mtt  tan  fawBca  «rllh  fne  ^M 
AW  tWr  waro  ckaall  wna  aarvri  mmmf  ^ 
Thto  U IW  CMWol  aad  lalaiaa 
or  gild  Id^  Ertwfi  Ti  liMias" 
Sao  Tytkr^  WrtofT  or  flraani  t««lU^ai 
wklch  tuoaadfaft  ■Utarv  Uatary  mi  i^  «b^ 
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h  vwU  be  decreed,  that  a  res^ttient  of  lancers  waf 
■ore  ornamental  tban  mefiiL  The  history,  how- 
fvfft  of  all  ages  shows,  that  the  lance  is  the  most 
fbr^4sble  aind  the  most  effective  weapon  that 
anhy  am  be  armed  with.  It  was  the  distinguish- 
iaf  wespoB  of  the  days  of  chivalry ;  it  Mras  the 
priadpil  arm  of  that  cavalry  whom  nothing  hut  the 
Mm  ifi&ntry  could  resist ;  and,  in  modem  times, 
H  km  been  most  successfully  employed  in  the 
Ficnek  armies.  The  misapplication  of  the  lance 
k  osr  service  is  a  suflcient  proof  of  how  little  it 
Ji  Msderstood.  That  weapon  is  peculiarly  adapted 
fer  Afssy  e^maky,  and  in  the  hands  of  light  dragoons, 
■pOB  light  hones,  is  deprived  of  hidf  its  advan- 
tifti.  If  the  useless  carbine,  with  its  weighty 
s^^eadiges,  was  taken  from  our  heavy  cavalry,  and 
s  twetre-foot  lance  substitnted,  those  troops  would 
leeooe,  perhapa,  the  moot  formidable  Hne  cavalry 
is  Bonipe.  Both  the  perunmel  and  materia  of  the 
British  esvalry  qualify  it  in  the  highest  degree  for 
CAh  description  of  force.  The  size,  strength,  and 
swiftness  of  the  horse, — the  weight,  steadiness, 
wbA  vond  force  of  the  man, — are  qualities  which 
sheaM  not  be  deprived  of  the  means  that  would 
nader  them  most  effective. 

AraNwr  of  any  kind  is  highly  objectionable  for 
any  ctvdry.     It  is  strange  that  armour  should  have 
keta  given  to  the  British  Life  Guards  immediately 
after  they  had  proved  its  ineffici|ncy, — after  they, 
eirfdtd  by  such  defences,  had  torn  the  laurels  of 
VatcHoo  from  the  cuirassiers  of  France.     Armour 
■Ml  be  a  decided  impediment  to  the  eflBdency  of 
•  dr^iooo  oo  service.     The  enormous  weight, — 
lbs  eoiistant  clearing  reqnired, — the  pain  which  its 
iiitxibility  must  cause  under  fatigue,  are  circum- 
iCnces  which  alone  qualify  its  advantages  in  action. 
TVeie  advantages  also  have  been  much  overrated ; 
'perhaps  it  will  one  day  be  shown  that  the 
'  ';  Life  Guards  are  more  to  be  feared  when 
tMr  natoral  strength,  weight,  and  activity  are  al- 
iNted  Ibn  freedom  of  action,  than  when  such  quali- 
tbs  are  constrained  by  the  incumbrance  of  a  cuirass. 
HNg  James  L  observed,  in  praise  of  armour,  that 
It  net  only  protected  the  wearer,  but  also  prevent- 
ed Urn  from  injuring  any  other  person;  and  there 
Ml  be  no  doubt  that,  however  invulnerable  a 
tiftwm  amy  render  a  cavalry  soldier,  his  active  pro* 
llftSes  are  thereby  much  reduced. 
ft  is  atrange,  that  eager  as  we  are  to  avail  our- 
*  of  foreign  fashions  in  our  uniforms  and  equip- 
we  ao  often  miss  the  point  of  utility.     The 
oa|»,  for  example,  is,  according  to  the  real 
form,  an  useful  thing ;  the  long  trian- 
f  iap,  which  hangs  down  like  a  jelly-bag,  con- 
Mte  of  a  double  slip  of  doth,  which  will  fold  round 
flki  soldier's  fiioe,  and  form  a  comfortable  night- 
c^;  bat,  in  our  service,  one  single  slip  is  left  to 
i^  aad  dangle  about  the  man's  head,  no  great  or- 
■  ■■ul  by  day,  and  totally  useless  by  night.     The 
btimr  peliaae  also,  in  its  original  form,  was  intended 
fc  a  rational  outidda  covering,  but  with  us  it  is 
ft  Mere  appendage  to  the  soldier's  neck,  which,  on 
i*A  oeeaaiona,  seems  but  to  perform  the  service  of 
fc  ckilbea-peg.     The  British  cavalry  are  certainly 
tel»  prorided  both  with  personnel  and  materiel 
than  any   cavalry  in   Europe,  perhaps  than   any 
Mnlby  in  the  world;  but  they  are  deficient  in 
pMsy, — not  in  direct  movement, — for  our  horses 
probably,  greater  speed  than  any  foreign 
y« — but  in  that  frdlitv  of  manoeuvre  which 
I  Wge  masses  of  cavalry  to  appear  suddenly 
t  point  in  the  field  of  battle  where  their  as- 
to, 


sistanoe  is  required.  It  u  in  this  locomotive  pro- 
perty that  the  German  cavalry  so  much  excel  us ; 
they  are  also  better  officered,  more  watchAil,  more 
accustomed  to  act  independently,  and,  therefore, 
better  adapted  for  those  peculiar  operations  of 
cavalry  which  come  under  the  head  of  field  service, 
or  outpost  duty.  The  leading  quality  of  an 
English  soldier,  whether  horse  or  foot,  is  resistance, 
the  second  is  direct  attack,  and  the  operations  of  a 
skirmisher,  or  hussar,  are  entirely  foreign  to  his 
natural  propensities. 

CHALK  FORMATION.  Chalk  forms  the 
last  of  the  series  commonly  ranked  in  the  secondary 
strata,  and  rests  upon  the  greensand  beds,  which 
consist  of  a  loose  silidous  sand,  mixed  with  green 
earth  and  silicious  concretions,  homstone,  and  flint. 
Sometimes,  however,  chalk  is  found  resting  on  the 
bias,  red  marl  or  some  of  the  older  secondary  rocks. 
It  extends  over  the  south-eastern,  and  eastern  coun- 
ties of  England,  north  of  France,  Germany,  and 
north  of  Europe.  It  occurs  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  a  slight  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered  in 
the  north  of  Scotknd.  It  is  stratified,  and  varies 
from  a  thousand  to  a  few  feet  in  depth.  Chalk  is 
almost  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  in  general 
soft  and  friable ;  although  sometimes  so  hard  as 
to  be  used  as  a  building  stone.  Portions  of  chalk 
found  in  contact  with  the  igneous  rocks  of  the 
Giants'  Causeway  in  Ireland,  have  been  so  acted 
on  by  heat,  al  to  assume  the  form  of  marble. 
Numerous  flint  nodules  are  found  in  chalk,  and 
these  generally  contain  some  organized  substance, 
as  a  shell  animal,  or  piece  of  flustra,  as  thdr  nucleus. 
Their  nodules  are  more  numerous  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  beds.  The  organic  remains  found 
in  chalk  are  numerous,  and  almost  exdusively  ma* 
rine.  The  spatangus,  and  echinus,  or  sea  urchin, 
are  very  common.  Among  the  chambered  shells  are 
scaphites,  hamites,  turrilites,  baculites;  ammon- 
ites, belemnites,  nautilites,  zoophytes,  spinges,  and 
bivalve  shells  are  also  numerous.  Spiral  univalves 
are  more  rare.  Marine  fud,  and  fossil  wood,  which 
has  evidently  been  much  drifted,  are  not  uncommon. 
Chalk  contains  occasionally  an  admixture  of  mag- 
nesia, which  imparts  to  it  a  brown  spotted  appear- 
ance. On  the  whole,  the  chalk  beds  appear  to 
have  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  pro- 
bably by  the  disintegration  of  calcareous  rocks,  to 
a  fine  sand  or  powder,  aided  also  bv  numerous 
minute  Crustacea  and  animalcule,  whose  slender 
forms  have  recently  been  discovered  in  myriads  in 
deposits  of  chalk,  both  marine  and  lacustrine. 
Chalk  ma^  also  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  sudden 
predpitation  from  some  chemical  solution. 

CHALMERS,  Alexandee,  M.  A.,  F.  8.  A., 
a  very  voluminous  writer  and  compiler  for  the 
London  booksellers,  was  \^Tn  at  Aberdeen,  March 
29,  1759,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  James  Chal- 
mers and  Susanna  Trail,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Trail,  minister  at  Montrose.  His  father  was 
a  printer  at  Aberdeen,  who  esttiblished  the  first 
newspaper  known  at  Aberdeen;  which,  after  his 
death  in  September,  1764,  was  carried  on  by  his 
eldest  son,  and  is  now  the  .property  of  his  grand- 
son, Mr  David  Chalmers.  His  grandftither,  the 
Rev.  James  Chalmers,  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
Marischal  college,  died,  much  regretted,  October 
the  8th,  1744,  aged  fifty-eight.  Having  received 
a  classiod  and  medical  education,  about  the  year 
1777  he  lefl  his  native  dty,  and,  what  is  remark- 
able, he  never  returned  to  it.  He  had  obtained 
the  situation  of  surgeon  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
Sa 
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h«d  arrived  at  Poritmoath  to  job  bif  ship,  wbeo 
be  suddenly  altered  hit  mind,  and  proceeded  to  the 
metropolis.  He  soon  became  connected  with  the 
periodical  press.  His  literary  career  commenced 
as  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger  and  London  Packet. 
This  was  during  the  American  war,  when  party 
spirit  ran  very  high.  At  this  period  Mr  Chalmers 
acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  political  writer. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  other  popular  journals 
of  the  day.  In  the  St  James's  Chronicle  be  wrote 
numerous  essays,  many  of  them  under  the  signa- 
tiu-e  of  Senex.  To  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the 
property  of  his  friend,  Mr  Perry,  he  was  for  some 
years  a  valuable  assistant.  His  contributions  con- 
sisted of  smart  paragraphs,  epigrams,  and  satirical 
poems.  He  was  also  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
Morning  Herald.  Mr  Chalmers  was  early  con- 
nected in  business  with  Mr  George  Robinson,  the 
celebrated  publisher,  in  Paternoster  Row.  He  as- 
sisted  him  in  judging  of  M88.  offered  for  publica- 
tion, as  well  as  occasionally  fitting  the  same  for  the 
public  eye.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the 
Critical  Review,  then  puhli^ed  by  Mr  Robinson, 
and  to  the  Analvtical  Review,  published  by  Mr 
'  Johnson.  At  this  period  he  lived  almost  wholly 
with  Mr  Robinson ;  and,  on  his  death,  Mr  Chal- 
mers recorded  his  friendship  for  him  by  a  memoir 
in  the  Gentleman's  Msgasine  for  June,  1801. 

la  1793,  he  published  a  continuation  of  the  His- 
tory of  England,  in  letters,  2  vols.; — 2d  edition, 
1798;  3d  edition,  1803;  4th  edition,  1821.  In 
1797  be  compiled  a  Glossary  to  Shakspeare ;  in  1798 
a  sketch  of  the  isle  of  Wight ;  and  published  an 
edition  of  the  Rev.  James  Barclay's  complete  and 
universal  English  Dictionary.  lu  1803  he  edited 
**  The  British  Essayists,  with  prefaces  historical 
and  biographical,  and  a  General  Index,"  45  vols. 
This  series  begins  with  the  Tailer,  and  ends  with 
the  Observer.  The  papers  were  collated  with  the 
original  editions;  and  the  prefaces  give  accounts  of 
the  works,  and  of  the  lives  of  such  of  the  writers 
as  are  less  generally  known.  Another  edition  of 
this  work  was  called  for  in  1608 ;  and  it  has  since 
been  reprinted.  In  1803  he  prepared  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  in  9  vols.  8vo.,  with  an  abridgement 
of  the  more  copious  notes  of  Steevens,  and  a  lite 
of  Shakspeare.  This  edition  was  accompanied  by 
plates  from  designs  by  U.  Fuseli,  Ksq.,  R.A.  Mr 
Chalmers  took  particular  pains  with  the  ieri,  wbich 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  correct  of  any  edition 
yet  published:  reprinted  in  1812.  In  18U5  be 
wrote  a  Life  of  Burns,  and  a  Life  of  Dr  Bcattie, 
prefixed  to  their  respective  works.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  In  1806  he  edited  Fielding's  works, 
10  vols.  8vo. ;  Dr  Johnson's  works,  12  vols.  8vo. ; 
Warton's  Essays;  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and 
Guardian,  14  vols.  8vo.  \  and  assisted  the  Rev.  W. 
Lisle  Bowles  in  the  publication  of  Pope's  Works, 
10  vols.  8vo.  1807.  In  1807  be  edited  Gibbon's 
History,  with  a  Life  of  the  author,  12  vols.  8vo. 
In  18()8,  and  following  years,  be  prefixed  prefaces 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  volumes  of  a  collection, 
selected  by  himself,  known  as  **  Walker's  Classics,** 
from  the  name  of  their  publisher.  They  consisted 
of  45  vols.,  and  met  with  great  encouragement. 
In  1809  he  edited  Bolingbroke's  Works,  8  voIs.8vo.; 
and  in  this  and  subsequent  years  he  contributed 
nauy  of  the  lives  to  the  magnificent  volumes  of 
the  **  British  Gallery  of  contemporary  Portraits," 
published  by  Cadell  and  Davies.  These  notices, 
thouffa  thort,  areautbeBticand  valuabU.    In  1810 


be  revised  an  enlarged  cditkni  of  *■  TW  W«%b  M 
the  English  poets  from  Cbanccr  t*  Gowftr^  a. 
eluding  the  series  edited,  with  prciisctak  btafrsy^ 
cal  and  critical,  by  Dr  Jobnscia,  and  tb«  mmm  a^ 
proved  transhitions.  The  additional  Lircs  hf  Ifir 
Chalmers."  In  21  vols,  royal  8vol  In  tW  tma 
year  he  published  *«  A  Hutory  of  iW  Cofk^\ 
Halls,  and  Public  Buildings  aftacbcd  to  the  rai«*.-w 
sity  of  Oxford,  including  the  Lives  of  tk«  Fmi^ 
ers;"  a  work  which  be  undertook  at  the  tt^mm  d 
his  old  friend  Mr  Cooke,  the  bookarUer  at  OafaX 
and  from  which  he  derived  murfa  pliaaan.  b  l»i  t 
he  revised  through  the  press  biskop  Hiu4*t  c^«b 
oi  Addison's  M'orks,  6  vols.  6to.,  and  nn  c^aan 
of  Pope's  Works  in  8  vols.  ISno.  In  tbe  snss 
year  he  republished,  with  correctiosM  aad  slte>- 
ations,  a  periodical  paper  entitled  **  1  b*  Pre^fctsr.* 
3  vols.  8vo.  These  essays  were  nriaaUy  |nMsA 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxiat.  Tney  bv^a  ■ 
January,  1802,  and  were  rontinac4  MomU;  :• 
November,  1809.  He  bad  previottsly  wvtttM  % 
periodical  paper,  called  **  The  Tnier/  a  At 
Aberdeen  Magaxine;  but  tboae  casnjs  wctvavar 
printed  sepai»Uly.  In  1812  be  prrftxeitf  a  I*  «i 
Alexander  Crudeu  to  the  sixth  edition  q<  bis  *€«»• 
cordatice." 

But  the  work  00  which  Mr  Chalam'^s  hmm  m 
an  author  chiefly  rests  is  **  Tbe  General  flnysit 
cal  Dictionary.  Tbe  first  four  iiTswii  «f  «■ 
work  were  publiAed  monthly,  coonneiiciaig  ni  Mn. 
1812,  and  then  a  volume  every  alimMte  mmt^m 
the  32d  and  last  volume  in  Maicb,  IM7.  nysmrf 
of  four  years  and  ten  months  of  inrrissMl  kka« 
and  of  many  personal  privations.  Fartaaatc^  ha 
health  and  spirits  were  wcwdcrfiBlly  snpyoiud,  wA 
he  was  cheered  during  the  progrcsa  aC  c&«  m^k.  hf 
the  approbation  of  those  whoa  it  m  4e«i«lAi  M 
please.  Of  the  extent  of  Mr  Cbabnna**  Uaaa 
some  idea  may  be  collected  firoM  tW 
statement.  The  preceding  edition  sif 
tionary,  1796,  was  in  15  vMs. ;  tW 
vols.  It  was  augutented  by  39S4 
and  of  the  remaining  number  2176 
and  the  whole  revised  and  correrted.  TW 
number  of  articles  exceed  9U0(X  TW  « 
fidelity  of  Mr  Chalmers's  labowa  ssaai^  « 
euous  and  unimpeached ;  in  carb  artirW  tW 
whence  it  is  denved  are  pointed  o«t;  tW 
authors  arc  enumerated ;  and  in  p>op«gtfng  As 
length  of  an  article  to  tbe  qualhy  md  mmmtmA  ^ 
the  subject,  due  consistency  b  obeerveC 

In  November,  1816,  he  repnbfi^ed  -  TWLmb 
of  Dr  Edward  Pocoek,  tW  eeWWatc4 
by  Dr  Twells,  of  IH  Zuchary  Pcartx,  hnAav  «ff 
Chester,  and  of  Dr   Thooiaa  Nc«1■s^ 
Bristol,   by  themselves ;   and  of  the  B 
Skelton,  by  Mr  Burdy,"  in  2  voU.  8«*. 
he   published   **  County  Biograpb;,*  4 
and  a  life  of  1>t  Paley.  prefixed  to  ' 
1820,  he  published  **  A  Dictionary  ol  tW 
language,  abridged  from  tW  Rev.  H.  i.  Ti 
Urged  edition  of  Dr  Juhnson's  Diitw se^^**  t 
8vo.     In  1822,  be  edited  tbe  niaib 
weirs  *«  Life  of  Johnson  ;**  in  IK23  a  mm 
of  Shakspeare,  and  another  edttioB  of  Dr 
works. 

Mr  Chalmers  was  a  valuable  co«tnWMr  tm 
Gentleman's  Magaxine,  to  wbich  im  waa 
tial,  finding  it  of  tbe  greateat  nsa  m  tni 

tion  of  bis  biograpbicid  worka.     Wn^  tft«  

John  Nichols  he   was  in  tW  affnctot    kaa^^ 
friendahip,  rendered  doubly  planw^g  hf  ite 
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lirilf  of  tbeir  literary  purtuiti.  This  friendship 
CMtiaiKd  ufwbBted  tul  the  death  of  Mr  Nichols, 
vbeo  Mr  Chalmers  wrote  a  biography  of  him  for 
tbc  Gentleman's  Magazine,  December,  1826,  which 
if  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  pleasing  memoirs 
irbidi  erer  appeared  of  a  long  and  laborious  lite- 
Tvj  lifie.  With  most  of  the  other  principal  print- 
er! Hid  booksellers  of  Loudon  during  the  last  fifty 
jnn,  Ut  Chalmers  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy ; 
lod  Ibis  frequently  recorded  his  esteem  for  them  in 
the  obitnsry  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Mr  Chalmers  suffered  much  from  illness  during 
tike  kst  few  years  of  hb  life.  His  death  took 
pbee  in  Tbrogmorton  Street,  on  the  10th  of  De- 
oroher,  1834.  He  was  a  warm  and  affectionate 
friend,  aad  a  delightful  companion,  being  very  con- 
Timl,  wad  his  conversation  replete  with  both  wit 
aad  Jnfonnatioa.  He  belonged  to  various  literary 
dubs  of  the  old  school,  of  which  he  was  nearly 
tke  Itst  surviving  member. 

In  1783,  Mr  Chalmers  noarried  Elizabeth,  the 
widow  of  Mr  John  Gillett.  She  died  in  June, 
18161 

CHAMELEON  MINERAL;  a  name  given  by 
tke  chetnists  of  the  16th  century  to  a  mass  pro- 
duced by  fusing  oxide  of  manganese  with  nitre  or 
with  poCash.  It  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  is 
MlaMt  in  water.  The  solution,  at  first  green, 
•ooa  passes  through  bottle  green  and  purple  to  a 
deep  rid ;  and  the  red  liquid  may  be  again  rendered 
frees  by  the  addition  of  caustic  alcalies.  These 
nasrkablc  changes  of  colour  have  been  shown  to 
depend  oo  the  production  of  two  acids,  the  man- 
pssMc  and  permanganesic ;  the  former,  which, 
vuh  its  alt  a,  is  green,  being  composed  of  man- 
pftest  oae  atom,  oxygen  three  atoms ;  and  passing 
nad^  with  separation  of  binozide  of  manganese, 
ate  the  Utter,  which  is  composed  of  manganese 
two  atoms,  oxygen  seven  atoms.  The  perman- 
paiBale  of  potash  may  easily  be  obtained  in  per- 
■■WBt  crystals  of  a  bronze  colour  and  metallic 
hacre,  which  give  to  water  a  splendid  purplish  red 
eatoar.  This  salt  readily  yields  oxygen  to  organic 
■iataaees,  and  has  lately  been  used  on  this  account 
ia  atganic  analysis. 

CUAMIER,  JoHH,  was  bom  in  London,  about 
Iha  ywv  1764,  and  placed  at  the  Charter  House 
aa  d^  foyodatioo,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  having 
leoBvad  a  nomination  from  queen  Charlotte, 
*!•  had  distinguished  Mr  Cbamier's  father,  the 
tenJoho  l>ea  Champs  (de  Marsilly),  with  her 
^ttiadar  fisrour  from  the  earliest  period  of  his 
fMi|g  ker  native  country,  Mecklenburg,  and  set- 
Hlf  ia  England.  This  worthy  divine  deserves, 
Wni,  ouire  than  a  passing  notice.  He  commenced 
mttrnmr  at  Berlin,  as  chaplain  to  the  queen  of 
Ibwia.  and  tutor  to  prince  Henry,  brother  of  the 
9M  Frederick,  who  by  his  harsh  and  unprinci- 
Aicivditetf  and  by  the  sanction  which  he  openly 
0I9  to  infidel  do^^es,  drove  him  from  the  court. 
QvMi  arrival  in  Oreat  Britain,  where  his  fame  as 
'  hmd  preceded  him,  he  was  immediately 
M  minister  of  the  Savoy  chapel  in  the 
I  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  living  of 
I>or«et.  Hb  works,  which  are  verv 
were  written  entirely  in  the  French 
,  and  consist  chieflv  of  Sermons,  **  Abrege 
,  Bgion  Chretiefine,'  and  **  Cours  de  la  Phil- 
MfklTolfienne.'' 

.  WAe  ^ge  <if  sixteen,  Mr  Chamier,  instead  of 
to    the  university,  accepted  a  writer- 
There,  from  the  year  1772  to  1805, 


he  was  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Madras,  and  filled  most  of  the  principal 
situations  in  the  political,  revenue,  and  commer- 
cial branches,  until  at  last  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  council  at  that  presidency. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  settled  in  the 
parish  of  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  actively  sup- 
ported several  of  the  public  metropolitan  institu- 
tions, became  treasurer  of  St  Geoi*ge's  hospital, 
and  served  the  oflBce  of  church-warden  with  Lord 
Amherst  in  the  year  1819.  Mr  Chamier  retired 
early  from  the  world,  and  confined  himself  for 
many  years  to  the  tranquil  enjoyments  afforded  by 
a  well-selected  library,  and  a  domestic  circle  de- 
voted to  his  comfort  and  happiness.  Mr  Chamier 
never  courted  literary  reputation;  but  he  was 
tempted,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  scientific  friends, 
to  publish  a  Meteorological  Journal  about  the  year 
1787*  in  one  volume  4to,  which  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  His  epistolary  style  was  a  model 
of  perfection — easy,  elegant,  and  playfully  satiri- 
cal. 

About  1781,  he  took,  by  royal  licence  and  au- 
thority, the  name  and  armorial  bearings  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Anthony  Chamier,  Esq.  F.  R.  S., 
representative  in  several  parliaments  of  the  borough 
of  Tamworth,  and  under  secretary  of  state,  who, 
dying  in  the  year  1780  without  children,  left  him 
sole  heir  of  his  property  and  estates,  hh  Anthony 
Chamier  was  well  known  in  the  literary  and  fa- 
shionable circles  of  his  day,  and  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal members  of  Johnson's  Literary  Club.  He 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  great  moralist ; 
is  often  mentioned  in  Boswell's  Life;  and  num- 
bered amongst  his  friends  Reynolds,  Burke,  Lang- 
ton,  Topham,  Beauderk,  and  Goldsmith. 

Mr  Chamier  married  Georgiana  Grace,  eldest 
daughter  of  Adm.  Sir  William  Bumaby,  Bart.,  and 
by  her,  who  died  May  14,  1826,  left  issue  four 
sons  and  four  daughters.  He  died  at  London, 
Feb.  23.  1831. 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH;  a  market-town  in 
Derbyshire,  167  miles,  N.W.  from  London,  and 
twenty  S.  E.  from  Manchester.  Its  name  signifies 
the  **  Chapel  in  the  Forest,"  from  the  Saxon  word 
frith,  a  forest  or  wood — the  church  or  chapel, 
which  originated  the  town,  having  been  built 
wHhin  the  forest  of  the  High  Peak.  The  town  is 
neat,  and  pleasantly  sitnat^  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  rising  from  an  extensive  and  fertile  vale,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  eminences  that  bound  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  county.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
is  the  principal  branch  of  business  here.  There  is 
an  establishment  for  warehousing  goods,  this  place 
being  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  of  Manchester  and 
Sheffield.  Lead  and  coal  mines,  and  lime-stone 
quarries,  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood ;  from 
the  latter  a  railway  communicates  with  the  Peak 
Forest  canal,  which  passes  about  three  miles  to  the 
north-west.  A  large  reservoir  in  the  parish  su|k 
plies  the  canal;  it  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  much 
frequented  by  anglers.     Population  in  1831,  3220. 

CHARD;  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  140  miles 
W.S.W.  from  London.  It  is  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  county,  on  the  highi;|t 
ground  between  the  north  and  south  seas,  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  streets  being  divertible  at  pleasure 
into  the  English  or  the  Bristol  channel.  The 
town  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  and  a  long  row 
of  houses  called  Crow  Lane.  It  was  constituted  a 
I  borough  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  sent  its  re- 
Sa8 
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ptewntetiTCt  rafnkrlY  U  parUaiMBt  till  tbc  Sod  of 
Edward  IIL,  when  the  pririlcge  was  withdrawn, 
and  hat  not  linoe  been  reptored.  Chard  wat  the 
iceoe  of  battle  between  the  partiians  of  Charles  L 
under  Colonel  Penruddock,  and  the  parliament- 
arians, in  which  the  former  sustained  a  signal  defeat 
On  Brown  Down,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chard, 
are  several  barrows,  called  Robin  Hood's  butts, 
which  the  vulgar  maintain  marked  the  distance  to 
which  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  were  accus- 
tomed to  throw  their  quints.  Population  in  1881, 
5141. 

CHARLEVILLE,  Right  Hon.  Cbaelbi  Wil- 
LIAM  BoET,  Earl  of,  was  bom  Jane  30,  1764, 
the  only  child  of  John  Bury,  Esq.,  by  Cathar- 
ine, second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Francis 
Sadlier,  of  Sopwell  Hall,  county  Tipperary,  Esq. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  viscount  Charle- 
ville  by  patent  dated  Dec  29,  1800.  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  tweoty-eight  representative 
peers  for  Ireland  on  the  first  vacancy  that  occurred 
after  the  Union,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Rossmore  in 
Aug.  1801 ;  and  was  advanced  to  the  earldom  of 
Charleville  by  patent  dated  Feb.  10,  1806.  Dur- 
ing the  rebelUon  in  Ireland  in  1799,  his  Lordship 
took  an  active  part  in  its  suppression.  He  com- 
manded the  Tullamore  troop  of  cavalry,  and  two 
companies  of  infantry.  His  beautiful  seat  at  Char- 
leville Forest,  King's  county,  wis  consumed  by 
fire  in  1808 ;  and  he  afterwards  erected  a  spacious 
mansion,  in  the  castellated  style,  from  the  designs 
of  Francis  Johnston,  Esq.  The  surrounding  plan-  j 
tations  are  remarkably  fine,  and  an  artificial  lake ! 
has  been  formed  with  the  waters  of  the  river  Cio- 
dah.  His  Lordship  was  a  classical  scholar  and  an  j 
elegant  writer,  and  wrote  many  learned  papers  on 
various  subjects.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation  ' 
among  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Dublin,  | 
and  lor  some  years  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  He  was  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  high  honour  and  unflinching  integrity;  and 
following  the  example  of  his  ancestors  for  many 
generations,  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause.  In  social  life  he  was  sincerdy  beloved. 
He  died  at  Dover,  Oct.  31,  1835. 

The  earl  of  Charleville  married,  June  4,  1798, 
Catharine  Maria,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Tho- 
mas Townley  Dawson,  iSiq.,  and  widow  of  James 
Tisdall,  Esq.,  and  by  her  ladyship,  he  had  his  only 
son  and  heir — Charles  William,  now  earl  of  Char- 
leville. 

CHATHAM,  in  Kent  (a.^  Chatham  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  tae  Saxon  words  e^te, 
a  cottage,  and  kam,  a  town  or  village.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south-Mst  hank  of  the  Medway,  on  the 
north  side  of  Chatham  hill,  thirty  miles  S.  E.  from 
London.  It  adjoins  the  dty  of  Rochester,  and 
with  Stroud,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge, 
over  the  Medway,  forms  one  continuous  street,  of 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  length,  locally  called  the 
**  Three  Towns."  There  was  an  extensive  Roman 
station  here :  large  quantities  of  remains,  and  many 
Roman  graves,  were  discovered  in  excavating  for 
the  lines.  The  excellent  fund,  originally  called 
the  Cheti  at  Chatham,  (since  removed  to  Oreen- 
wick  and  London,^  was  commenced  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  after 
the  defeat  of  th^  Spanish  armada  in  1588,  when 
queen  EUiabeth  assigned  a  small  portion  of  the 

Cy  of  every  seaman,  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
d  been  wounded  or  disabled  in  the  royal  navy. 
An  hospital  was  erected  here  for  ten  '*poor  decayed 


seamen  and  sUp-wr^hta."  by  Sir  JtJkm  Batik^ 
under  royal  charter,  ia  1501.  Than  is  dbe  m» 
ther  hospital,  capaUe  of  contaiaity  4U0  pataasik* 
Chatham;  this  structure  is  350  feet  w  Wi«th.a4 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £70.00a  TW  M"^ 
tion  of  the  parishes  o(  Chatham  aad  OftIlia«}Mk 
according  to  the  last  census,  amounted  to  MjISl 

During  the  war  with  Franca,  b  1758L  whiu  th 
country  was  threatened  with  aa  iaeaeiaa*  tW  m- 
tensive  fortifications  called  the  imtm  wtn  m»- 
menced,  prindpaUv  with  a  view  to  Adcad  n» 
dock.yard.  The  Hnes  are  stfengthew<  by  «•- 
parts,  palisadoes,  and  a  broad  deep  ditck,  Md  sn 
further  defended  by  a  itroug  redanht  •■  the  mm- 
mit  of  the  hill,  towards  the  south  waf.  Th^r  s»- 
brace  within  their  cireuasfotuuce,  whick  aftsu^ 
for  several  miles,  the  whole  of  the  auvdl  oaskh^ 
ments,  the  upper  and  lower  bamcka»  tW  fo^dmm 
village  of  Brompton,  and  Chatham  tkmnk.  Tte 
barracks  are  very  extensive ;  as  iadspf  Atly  #  s 
large  resident  garrison  of  mariaca,  tUs  m  aae  ^tto 
principal  depoU  for  troops  destiBed  isr  ian^os- 
vice. 

A  dock-vard  was  roesmeueed  here  cariy  In  ihi 
reign  of  Eliiabeth,  near  the  plaee  wWev  tfe  ^m 
^harf  is  now  situaud.  It  apposn  tk«B  fta  lim 
consisted  of  one  small  dock,  which,  Iraa  its  u^ 
fined  situation,  and  the  iwcrtastug  mmgmtmia  of  tti 
navy,  it  was  found  neecesary,  ia  the  y«ar  jMEt.  «• 
remove  to  the  site  of  the  pimut  cafei  ~ 
During  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,  the  ice« 
in  the  river  Medway,  and  the  qucca  sec 
fully  appreciated  the  advaatages  of  thm 
by  ordering  the  erection  of  Upaor  Case  Is,  a 
cation  a  little  below  the  dock-yarC  mm  the  e||i» 
site  bank  of  the  river.  ¥rtthia  thm  MavMHa^ 
towers  of  this  structure,  (which  b  awmawrf  If 
a  moat,^  a  magatine  of  guapowdcr  ia  b«f«  tm  tfei 
use  of  toe  navy ;  but  no  guna  have  Wum  asuaB*4 
for  its  defenee,  for  a  coastdcrahle 
Castle  has  a  somO  estabttshsacut 
mand  of  a  governor,  who  aba 
forts  for  the  defence  of  the  M«dway. 

The  arsenal  was  coustructed  at  tW 
of  the  first  war  with  Holbad,  b  tW  m/km^  ^ 
Charles  IL,  who  also  greatly  imfiunJ  ami  «» 
tended  the  dock-yard. 

Chatham  dock-^  b  sitaated  am  iW  mt^mm 
hank  of  the  river,  immediately  hsiow  Ch^tkamKmi^ 
including  the  ordnanoe  wharf^  b  aha«t  •  wifc  te 
length.  It  is  intersected  with  strcuto  «#  ea^^ 
horns  and  other  buikBngB^ 

Amongst  the  objects  moal 
Oiatham  dock-yard  are  the 
upwards  of  twenty  fbrfcs,   manv  «f 
adapted  for  the  coastructioo  of  aMats«#  t 
est  sise,  which  weigh  five  tooa,  are  moeori 
out  of  the  fire  by  means  of  cranes  aod  mr^ 
value  of  X360;— the  Jg«i  if  s,  lt«» 
length,  in  which  cablea  of  IV>  tehomiw  ma 
ty-five  indies  in  drcumforeuoa,  are  m^ 
Siere-Aousr,  220  yards  ku^.  aad  the 
feet.     There  are  six  slioe  isr  ~ 
four  docks  for  their  repair ;  aa 
which  the  guns  belooguig  to  the 
ing  in  ordinary,  are  systeoMtkaBy 
mense  tiers,  the  cannon  hafls  Wi 
pyraaiids ;  various  cranes,  offTeot 
which  the  planks  neecMary  iar  a 
steamed;   pump-houses,   asiP-fits,  m4. 
ranges  of  artifieers*  ourk  shayi;  so  aaad 
a  mast-houee,  220  faet  hm%,  ami  120  wo 
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i'lg  up  BMsto  iBd  yards  of  the  largest  dimensions : 
Kveril  pondi,  where  the  timbers  to  form  the  masts 
are  kept  eomtantif  floating;  spadoas  and  band- 
HMM  roidences  for  the  commissioner  and  principal 
oficera  b  the  jrard ;  in  short,  every  reqaisite  and 
ronvesieoce  for  the  purposes  of  so  Tast  an  estah- 
lifbflicBt.  But,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity 
of  iMveoieiits  siid  processes  continually  going  on, 
and  the  namber  of  persons  employed,  there  is  no 
•ppevtncs  of  bustle  or  disorder ;  indeed,  such  is 
tW  tUte  of  discipline  and  perfection  by  which 
tnrj  Uio^  is  conducted,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
u  a  lort  of  rational  machine,  worked  by  instinctive 
power,  tad  set  in  motion  by  superior  minds; — 
rrvrj  anm,  every  object,  and  each  operation,  seem 
tnlmtuj  to  that  great  floating  citadel,  and  ever- 
dnagiag  hone,  a  man-of-war. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  ship  can  be  fitted  out 
if  rsKi  of  emergency,  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
Unf.  Efeo  early  in  the  last  century,  a  first-rate 
of  I06fUBs,  which  was  ordered  to  be  commissioned 
with  great  expedition  for  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovel, 
WIS  eonpletely  fitted  out  in  three  days ;  she  had 
previovily  been  entirely  unrigged,  but  her  masts 
were  raised,  yards  to,  sails  bent,  and  anchors  and 
ablet  so  board,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  short 
period,  when  the  was  enabled  to  drop  down  the 
Mcdwar.  Great  as  the  celerity  in  this  instance 
appean,  tbe  iaine  equipment  could  now  be  effected 
in  ose-tbird  less  time.  During  the  last  war,  nearly 
400O  pcnons  were  employed  in  this  dock-yard. 

CSEADLE ;  a  parish  in  the  county-palatine  of 
OMtr.  The  township  of  Cheadle-Bulkeley,  in 
tUi  psriih,  is  six  miles  from  Blanchester  and  three 
ftoBi  Stockport  In  the  neighbourhood  are  sev- 
<nl  prist  works  and  bleaching-gronnds.  Popula- 
(ioB  of  parish  in  1831,8154. 

CUBADLE  ;  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the 
tmaij  of  Staffbrd.  Tape  is  the  principal  article 
■■ufniured  in  the  town ;  near  it  are  extensive 
vmnhttonn  of  brass  wire.     Population  in  1831, 

,  CHELMSFORD,  the  county-town  of  Essex,  is 
Btsated  Bear  the  centre  of  the  county,  twenty-nine 
•Set  E.  N.  E.  from  London,  at  the  confluence  of 
Ai  Caai  and  Chelmer,  from  the  old  ford  at  which 
hMer  river  it  derives  its  name.  At  present  the 
ItwB  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  all  well 
pntd  sad  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  in 
fMpal  modern,  and  many  of  them  have  gardens 
Mod  them  extending  to  the  river.  A  beautiful 
^•s4>ridge  was  recently  thrown  over  the  Chelmer, 
tsi  so  elegant  stone  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the 
!gp  aone  time  ago  replaced  that  erected  by 
Mop  Maurice,  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  is  by 
jkMgt  that  the  populous  hamlet  of  Moulsham 
■  Itfaied  to  the  town.  Near  the  centre  of  tbe 
IMb  ttsnds  the  shire-hall,  an  elegant  and  commo- 
Jmv structure.  Tbe  old  county  gaol,  finished  in 
tRr  St  en  expense  of  £18,000,  stands  in  the  ham- 
m  if  Moulsham.  This  possesses  suitable  apart- 
iiMt  lor  the  classification  of  prisoners,  an  infir- 
'*Myhr  the  sick,  and  a  chapel.  The  old  boose  of 
JjWifliOB  was  incorporated  with  the  gaol,  an  a  new 
■MttsC correction  was  erected  at  Springficld-hill, 
^atttpeiMe  of  neariy  £56,000.  It  is  capable  of 
jVBMModating  254  prisoriers.  of  whom  218  may  be 
,Mihd  10  separate  cells.  There  are  several  large 
:j**flPa  on  the  Chelmer,  the  principal  trade  of 
iVIjBkt  being  in  com,  which  is  sent  t«  the  London 
l^nl  it  possesses  also  an  extensive  traffic  of  a 
I  nature,  arising  from  its  rituation  as  a 


great  thoroughfare.  It  has  a  navigable  canal  to 
the  Black-water  river — a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
— which  has  contributed  greatly  to  its  prosperity. 
The  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  it  has  fairs  on 
May  12th,  and  November  12th.  There  is  a  very 
neat  and  commodious  theatre,  which  is  opened  oc- 
casionally ;  assemblies  and  concerts  take  place  per- 
iodically in  the  shire-hall ;  and  horse-races,  which 
continue  for  three  days,  are  held  in  the  latter  end 
of  July.     Population  in  1831,  5435. 

CHEPSTOW ;  a  sea-port  town  in  Monmouth- 
shire,  136  miles  W.  from  London.  It  is  finely  sit- 
uated on  the  slope  of  a  hill  among  the  lofty  diflb 
that  rise  abruptly  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
Wye  near  its  confluence  with  the  Severn.  It  is 
neatly  built,  the  streets  broad,  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  no  manufactures  car- 
ried on  here,  but  the  foreign  trade  is  considerable. 
Wines  are  imported  from  Oporto,  and  deals,  hemp, 
flax,  and  pitch,  from  Norway  and  Russia.  It  is 
the  port  of  all  the  towns  on  the  rivers  Wye  and 
Lug,  and  supplies  Herefordshire  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Monmouthshire  with  all  the  necessary  im- 
ports. It  exports  bark,  iron,  cider,  coal,  and  mill- 
stones. It  sends  a  quantity  of  timber  to  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  and  Deptford ;  and  the  Bristol  mar- 
ket depends  upon  it  in  a  great  measure  for  its  sup- 
ply of  grain.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  for  whidh  there  are  convenient 
docks  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  Tbe  tide  runs 
up  the  river  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  rises  fre- 
quently to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  It  has 
even  been  known  to  rise  as  high  as  seventy  feet. 
Population  in  1831,  3524. 

CKepBtow  Castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain, 
is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  which  rises 
boldly  from  the  Wye,  one  side  being  advanced  close 
to  the  edge,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  appear  a  part  of  the  cliff  itself;  the  same  ivy 
which  overspreads  the  walls,  twines  and  clusters 
round  the  high  fragments,  and  down  the  perpendi- 
cular side  of  the  rock.  The  other  parts  of  the 
castle  were  defended  by  a  moat,  and  consist  of 
massive  walls,  flanked  with  lofty  towers.  The 
area  occupies  a  large  tract  of  ground,  and  is  divided 
into  four  courts.  The  grand  entrance  to  the  east 
is  a  circular  arch  between  two  round  towers.  The 
first  court  into  which  it  leads,  contains  the  shells 
of  the  great  hall,  kitchens,  and  numerous  apart- 
ments of  considerable  size,  retaining  vestiges  of 
baronial  splendour.  Some  Roman  bricks  which 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ruin,  have 
suggested  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  castle  was 
of  Roman  workmanship;  but  evidently  the  work 
Mras  of  Norman  origin ;  the  shell  appears  to  have 
been  built  on  one  plan,  and  at  the  same  time ;  but 
alterations  and  additions  were  made  by  successive 
proprietors. 

Through  the  civil  wars,  this  castle  was  consi- 
dered of  great  importance  by  both  contending  par- 
ties. It  was  at  first  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but 
was  surrendered  to  the  parliament  forces  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Morgan.  Afterwards,  the 
royalists,  under  Sir  Nicholas  Kemys,  took  it  by 
surprise,  and  made  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war. 
So  much  ^as  the  possession  of  this  place  valued, 
that  Cromwell  marched  against  it  then  in  person ; 
but  after  making  himself  master  of  the  town, 
assaulted  the  castle  without  success.  He  then  left 
Colonel  Ewer  to  prosecute  the  siege.  But  the 
garrison  defended  themselves  valiantly,  until  their 
provisions  were  ezhaosted.  and  even  then  refused 
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to  larrender,  tbongli  under  proniiM  of  quarter, 
hoping  to  etcipe  bj  me«nt  of  a  boat,  which  tbej 
had  proyided  for  that  purpose.  A  soldier  of  tbe 
parliament  armj,  bowerer,  swam  across  tbe  river 
with  a  knife  between  his  teeth,  cut  the  cable  of 
the  boat,  and  brought  it  away.  Tbe  castle  was  at 
lengtb  forced,  and  Sir  Nicbobs  Kemys,  with  forty 
men,  skin  in  the  assault.  This  event  was  consi- 
dered by  tbe  parliament  so  important,  that  tbe 
captain  who  brought  tbe  news  was  rewarded  with 
£50.  and  a  letter  of  thanks  was  sent  to  Colonel  Ewer 
and  the  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  that  service. 
In  1645,  the  castle  and  park  of  Chepstow,  toge- 
ther with  the  chase  of  Wentwood,  and  several 
estates  which  belonged  to  tbe  marquis  of  Worces- 
ter, and  other  loyalists,  to  tbe  amount  then  of 
X2500  a  year,  were  settled  on  Oliver  Cromwell. 
At  tbe  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  tbe  castle,  Ac. 
were  restored  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  and 
has  since  continued  in  the  possession  of  bis  de- 
scendants. Tbe  duke  of  Beaufort  is  present  pro- 
prietor. One  of  tbe  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
castle  is  Marten  t  tower,  or  tbe  tower  where  Harry 
Marten,  the  regicide,  was  long  imprisoned. 

CHERT  is  a  rock  compound  of  silidous  parti- 
cles, mixed  with  limestone  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
dicate that  its  formation  has  been  partly  owing  to 
chemical  solution  of  tbe  flinty  matter  and  partly 
mechanical  solution  of  tbe  lime. 

CHERTSEY;  a  market-town  in  tbe  county  of 
Surrey,  situated  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Thames,  over 
which  there  is  here  a  bridge  of  seven  arches;  nine- 
teen miles  W.  S.  W.  from  London.  The  principal 
articles  of  commerce  here  are  flour,  malt,  iron- 
hoops,  and  brooms.     Population  in  1831,  4796. 

St  Anne*s  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Chert sey.  was 
formerly  in  great  repute  for  curing  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  and  St  Anne's  hill,  one  of  tbe  most  delight- 
ful situations  within  its  boundaries,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  celebrated  C.  J.  Fox,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  In  tbe  Porch  House,  at  Cbert- 
sey,  also,  did  Cowley  close  bis  days.  Day,  the 
author  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  lived  in  this  vidn- 
ity. 

CHESTERFIELD ;  a  parish  and  market-town 
in  Derbyshire ;  the  latter,  twenty-five  miles  N.  E. 
from  Derby,  is  of  wore  trading  importance  than 
any  in  the  county.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
survey  it  was  called  Ce$trefield,  and  was  then 
merely  a  bailiwick  to  Newbold— the  latter  now 
but  a  small  hamlet  in  the  parinh ;  subsequently  it 
advanced  to  considerable  importance,  and  king 
John  conferred  upon  it  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
with  tbe  privilege  of  two  markets  and  a  fiur:  this 
charter  was  ratified  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  en- 
larged by  queen  Eliaabetb,  and  confirmed  by 
Charles  IL  Tbe  new  municipal  act  (passed  in 
18S5,)  vested  the  government  of  the  town  in  a 
mayor,  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The 
town  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and 
is  irregularly  built.  It  has  extensive  ouuiufiKtories 
of  cotton,  silk,  carpets,  gloves,  hosiery,  he  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  coal,  iron-stone,  and 
lead-ore,  aU  of  which  are  successfully  wrought. 
There  are  several  iron-foundries  in  tbe  parish, 
where  all  kinds  of  machinery  are  made  t  and  lead 
is  sent  in  great  quantities  from  Chesterfield,  by  tbe 
canal  that  runs  from  that  place  into  the  Trent,  a 
little  below  Oabsborough.  Tb'ere  are  also  pot- 
teries in  this  parish,  chiefly  employed  in  making 
coarse  brown  ware,  at  which  some  hundreds  of 
people  are  employed.    Chesterfield  gives  the  title 
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CHICHESTER:  a  cHv  aad 
locally  situated  in  tbe  hundred  of 
bridge,  and  rape  of  Chichester,  m—ty  aT  iwia 
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lying  on  a  gentle  emiacnee, 

except  the  north,  by  the  smmU  H' 

boasts  of  great  antiquity,  aad  k 

sley  to  be  the  Regnua  of  the 

being  destroyed  by  Ella  in  the  ifkh  tm 

rebuilt  by  bis  son  Cissa,  who  ealM  U 

ter  after  hioisel^  and  made  it  the 

kingdom  of  the  South  Saxom.     k 

suffered  mudi  from  the  Danes,  k«t  wua 

after  tbe  conquest  by  the  removal  to  it  af  tt«  ^ 

copal  see  from  Selsea.     Since  that  period  the  m^ 

which  it  sustained  under  Charles  L  as««a  the»« 

historical  fact  worthy  notice.     This  twws  «as  m- 

ginally  strongly  walled,  having  four  fitfca  fmma% 

the  cardinal  points  of  the  rnmpasa,  smd  fvwm  tkm 

gates  four  principal  streets,  namw*   '       '   ^ 

and  respectively  meeting  in  iu 

right  angles,  where  there  still 

cross— erected  in  U7S  by  Robert  Staeuy.  m  ha 

being  translated  from  tbe  see  of  Carlirfs  a»  *«  rf 

Cbicbester~4n  tbe  decorated  etytc  ti 

chitecture,  which,  in  aimplicttv  of  ~ 

gance  of  execution,  is  supposed  to  i     , 

of  the  kind  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  tb« 
The  gates  have  long  ^o  been  _ 

walls  taken  down,  except  on  the  mmrtk  aai  m^ 
sides,  where  they  were,  npwarda  of  •  «»—j  apt 
formed  into  terraces,  covered  with  grasel  whn^ 
now  shaded  with  rows  of  lofty  dsa  tnca.  dtmA  a 
delightful  proawoade  for  the  inhsbitsii,  «d  m 
highly  ornamental  to  the  city.  TW  kmrnrntm 
generally  substantially  boOt,  the  ettveto  mr^^mA 
and  brilliantly  lighted  with  gaa.  Tha  p^ivtf 
tbe  bishop  is  chiefly  rematkabls  flsr  iib 
and  admirably  phnacd  gar^ena.  TW 
built  in  tbe  form  of  a  croea,  with  a  41m  ti 
ing  from  tbe  centre,  surmountad  by  ■■ 
spire,  is  a  moat  beautiful  buiklii^  TW 
are  stated  to  be  tW    ' 
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L««flth  of  tniMepta  frMD  MTth  to  M«m 
H«tfWortli»«pir»frMitkeaMr    ... 
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The  trade  of  this  town 
flour,  com,  timber,  and  coaL 
S270.     Collins,  the  poet,  was  a  aatiw  a# 
ter,  and  a  monument,  executed  b^ 
erected  to  bis  memory  in  Cbichcatcr 
statue,  from  tbe  chisel  of  Mr  Carrw,  hmm 
erected  here  to  tbe  memory  of  Wi 

CHINA,  (a.)  Tbe 
addition  to  China  Proper,  (trhich.  wnk  mm 
rich  and  fertile  provinces*  eoch  of 
extent  and  populatioo  to  soi 
covers  an  area  of  1,29K,000  sqnare  mOBa,.) 
braces  Chinese  Tartary, 
tbe  sea  of  Ochotsk,  on  tW  eox.  to 
west,  and  from  the  Altay  and  Venkim^ 
on  the  north,  to  the  Great  Wall,  mm  tW 
China  is  strengthened  by  baring  ThiWt  «■  «te^ 
hand,  and  Com  and  Lao  Cboo  en  tW 
most  entirely  subject  to  its  inii 
portance  in  tbe  eyes  of 
by  cUiming  to  indnda  Coehia 
Burmah,  and  Siam  amwg  its  ttikt^mry 
It  thus  presents  a  '     '  ' 
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fife  dcgfwt  of  latitude,  and  terenty  of  longitade, 
•nd  coTcring  m  vea  of  upwards  of  3»000,000  square 
wIm.  The  higfaest  census  of  its  population  is 
that  giren  io  1612,  namely.  361,270,897.  This  is 
gtscnllf  con»idered  to  be  much  exaggerated ;  yet 
OB  comptrifig  all  accounts,  it  may  be  pretty  nfely 
caWdstdl,  that  the  Chinese  empire  contains  within 
iu  bottodi  St  least  300,000.000  human  beings. 

The  ctfict  of  China  are  divided  into  classes,  and 
the  dttUnetion  is  nicely  and  precisely  marked  by 
the  liil  ijibble  of  their  names,  which  is  in  fact  a 
dtttinct  monotyllabic  word,  indicating  their  size, 
ruk.  and  municipal  juris^ction  or  dependence. 
Tbcie  nonotyllables,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is 
Unni  It  the  name  of  every  city,  Ktejtt  oxfou^  cheu, 
ud  kuM.  FA  denotes  a  city  of  the  first  class,  having 
ndcr  its  jarisdiction  a  certain  number  of  cities  of 
the  two  inferior  cksses.     Cheu  denotes  a  dty  of 
the  second  class,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
Fi;  sad  HuHy  a  dty  of  the  third  class,  subordinate 
to  its  Ckeu,  ss  well  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
fi.    The  study  of  geography  might  be  considera- 
hly  isdlitated  if  this  practice  of  the  Chinese  were 
grneiBl,  sod  every  nation,  by  a  simple  affix  to  the 
nasMs  of  their  dties  and  towns,  would  thus  explain 
at  one  glance  thdr  relative  rank  or  importance, 
iiecording  to  Father  Le  Comte,  there  were  in  his 
tisM  Bore  than  160  cities  of  the  first  class,  270 
atiet  of  the  second  class,  and  upwards  of  1200  of 
the  third,  besides  a  number  of  walled  towns  not 
inHudfd  in  any  of  these  classes.     The  dties  of 
Qiisaare  formed  on  a  regular  plan,  which  is  square, 
vhcnever  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  ground 
mil  adnit.    They  are  all  enclosed  by  high  walls, 
with  large  gates  of  more  strength  than  beauty. 
Towers,  which   vary  in  elevation,  but  which  are 
MBctiaies  dght  or  nine  stories  high,  and  in  form 
WfHmes  round,  but  more  commonly  hexagonal 
or  oetsgooal,  are  built  at  regular  distances;  and, 
vheo  practicable,  a  wide  ditch,  filled  with  water, 
•tfTovnds  the  whole.     The  streets  are  in  straight 
Esa;  the  prtndpal  of  them  are  about  thirty  feet 
side,  but  the  houses  are  meanly  built,  having  rarely 
■ore  than  one  story  above  the  ground-floor;  so 
that  the  width  of  the'  streets,  though  not  too  much 
for  the  thronging  population  and  bustle  of  a  Chinese 
town,  conduces  but  little  to  beauty  or  effect   The 
thopi  are  adorned  with  silks,  porcelain,  and  japan- 
^  wares,  the  most  brilliant  of  which  are  hung 
•stfide  the  door  to  attract  customers,  and  (the 
Inetiee  bdng  universal)  give  the  main  streets  a 
gay  aad  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  appearance     A 
ifjft  hoard  is  suspended  from  the  front  of  each 
ihep;  it  is  either  gilt,  or  painted  with  some  bright 
t^imt  and  varnished,  or  some  fanciful  sign,  with 
Aenffl«t  of  the  prinnpal  articles  sold  in  the  shop 
■Krihed  apon  it.    These  showy  sign  boards,  placed 
M<9n]  distances  on  both  sides  the  streets,  give 
Ai  vhole  extent  the  appearance  of  a  long  colon- 
Mis,  rather  curious  than  beautiful. 

CUaa,  like  Holland,  abounds  in  canals^  but  used 
J^lbr  the  purposes  of  irrigation  than  conveyance. 
tW traveller  finds  almost  everywhere  a  large  canal 
<  fcw,  deep,  clear  water,  flanked  by  two  cause- 
^fK  esaed  with  flat  stones  or  marble  slabs,  set  in 
tfc^^aund  and  fastened  by  groves  made  in  posts 
■ftDbonn  of  the  same  materials.  From  this  main 
n^  there  shoot  off,  at  certain  distances,  numbers 
■MUer  canals,  the  waters  of  which  are  again  let 
*|^la  inmiiiierable  rivulets  that  are  conducted  to 
i  large  towns,  or  employed  to  irrigate  the 
Besides  these  they  have  an  infinite  num- 


ber of  reservoirs  and  channels  by  which  they  can 
lay  the  fields  under  water,  to  produce  rice,  their 
prindpal  food,  and  which  requires  almost  constant 
humidity.  But  nothing  in  China  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  in  the  way  of  canals,  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Yun  Leang,  or  Royal  canal,  which 
is  300  leagues  in  length.  It  was  dug  by  an  almost 
incredible  multitude  of  men,  and  at  a  most  prodi- 
gious expense,  under  the  emperor  Chi-tson,  (about 
the  year  1280),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
western  Tartars.  "  This  canal,**  says  Du  Halde, 
"  traverses  the  provinces  of  Pe-tche-li  and  Chan- 
tong;  then  it  enters  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  great  and  rapid  Yellow 
River.  Down  this  river  you  sail  for  two  days, 
when  you  come  to  another  river,  where  you  find 
again  the  canal,  which  leads  to  the  dty  of  Hoai- 
ngan;  from  thence  it  passes  by  many  dties  and 
large  towns,  and  arrives  at  the  dty  of  Yang-tcbeou, 
one  of  the  most  famous  ports  of  the  empire;  and  a 
little  beyond  this  place  it  enters  the  great  river 
Yang-tse  Riang,  which  divides  the  province  of  Ri- 
ang-si  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  and  runs  as  far 
as  Nan-ngan,  from  whence  you  go  by  land  to  Nan- 
hiong,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong, 
where  you  embark  upon  a  river  that  leads  to  Can- 
ton, so  that  you  may  travel  very  comniodiously, 
upon  the  rivers  or  canals,  from  the  capital  to  the 
remotest  part  of  China,  being  about  600  leagues, 
by  water.'*  "I  may  eafely  say,'*  says  Barrow, 
**that,  in  point  of  magnitude,  our  most  extensive  in- 
land navigation  of  England  can  no  more  be  com- 
pared to  this  grand  trunk  that  intersects  China 
than  a  park  or  garden  fish«pond  to  the  great  lake 
of  Winandermere." 

The  canals  are  crossed  in  all  directions  by  num- 
berless bridget,  but  owing  to  the  facility  afforded 
by  the  canaJs  for  transporting  weighty  buidens  by 
water,  these  bridges  do  not  require  to  be  built  of 
great  strength,  as  every  object  of  produce  or  manu- 
facture tan  be  wafted  over  on  rafts  or  in  barges. 
In  general,  indeed,  only  foot-passengers  use  the 
bridges,  which  are,  for  the  moit  part,  of  a  light, 
fandful  and  elegant  construction.  They  are  found 
of  three,  five,  or  seven  arches ;  the  centre  arch  Wing 
frequently  from  thirty  to  forty-five  feet  wide, 
and  sufficiently  high  to  let  vessels  pasa  without 
striking  their  masts.  Some  of  them  stride  across 
the  canal  with  one  bold,  lofty  arch.  The  elevation 
renders  in  many  cases  steps  necessary,  by  which 
you  ascend  and  descend.  Some  of  these  bridges 
are  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  even  magnificent. 
There  is  one  near  Pekin,  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  elaborately  ornamented.  Others  are  found 
over  the  canals  of  still  greater  magnificence,  and 
with  a  grand  triumphal  arch  at  each  end.  And 
others  again,  instead  of  bdng  composed  of  salient 
arches,  are  flat  from  one  side  of  the  canal  to  the 
other,  stones  or  marble  flags  of  great  length  being 
laid  on  piers  so  narrow  and  airy,  that  the  bridge 
looks  as  if  it  were  suspended  in  the  air.  But  the 
canal  bridges  are  surpassed  in  magnitude,  and  occa- 
sionally in  beauty,  by  the  bridges  thrown  arroM 
rivers,  or  long  swamps,  and  places  exposed  to  in- 
undations. Some  of  the  latter  are  of  prodigious 
extent,  and  have  triumphal  arches  on  them,  built 
of  wood,  in  the  pagoda  style,  and  splendidly  painted. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  bridge 
of  Loyang  in  the  province  of  Fokien.  According 
to  son^e  authorities,  it  is  5040  feet  long  by  104  feet 
broad ;  it  has  no  arches,  but  is  formed  of  300  massy 
stone  piles,  over  which  are  laid  horisontally  large 
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tUmet  of  an  equal  length,  wbidi  rapott  oo  tba 
columiu  or  pilei,  and  afford  a  flat  oonrcnient  paa- 
aage  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  pUea  riaiiig 
out  of  the  water  are  shaped  like  a  boat  or  barge  with 
a  sharp  bow,  the  acute  angle  being  directed  against 
the  current,  that  they  may  suffer  the  less  from  the 
violence  and  Imshing  of  the  waves.  The  horisontal 
stones  are  twenty-two  paces  long  by  two  broad, 
and  there  are  1400  of  these  mighty  stone  beams 
aU  alike.  To  prevent  passengers  falling  off,  bal* 
ustrades  with  lions  cut  in  stone,  and  other  onuu 
ments,  are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge. 
The  whole  of  the  bridge  is  built  of  one  sort  of 
black  hewn  stone.  Where  this  bridge  stands 
there  was  formerly  a  ferry,  which  was  rendered 
extremely  dangerous  by  the  rapidity  and  violence 
of  the  stream.  In  the  province  of  Fokien  there 
is  another  migestic  bridge  over  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  built  of  yellow  and  white  stone.  It  is  2475 
feet  long,  and  8^  feet  broad ;  has  a  hundred  very 
lofty  arches,  and  is  adorned  with  sculptures  of  lions 
and  other  animals,  in  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
country.  The  Chinese  described  to  the  mission* 
aries  a  similar  bridge,  but  of  nearly  twice  the  length, 
as  existing  near  the  city  of  Fodng.  The  Chinese 
have,  besides,  numberless  bridges  of  boata,  which 
correspond  with  those  in  use  in  Europe ;  and  they 
have,  and  had  long  before  we  adopted  them,  sus- 
pension bridges.  In  addition  to  their  bridges,  sim- 
ply for  the  passage  over  waters,  they  have  an  im- 
mense number  of  others  to  level  their  roads, 
thrown  from  mountain  to  mountain,  over  deep 
ravines;  and  these  are  frequently  approached  by 
excavations  and  by  roads  hewn  out  on  the  moun- 
tains* sides  of  extraordinary  dimensions  and  diflU 
culty.  In  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  province  of 
Xensi,  there  is  a  succession  of  these  bridges  and 
works  for  about  ten  miles. 

The  public  roatU  in  China  are  represented  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  as  being  so  pleasant  and  so 
nicely  paved,  that  a  traveller  might  fancy  he  was 
walking  over  the  streets  of  a  city.  Whenever  an 
irregularity  of  surfisce  occurs,  if  an  elevation,  the 
industry  of  the  people  has  either  levelled  it  or  cut 
through  it ;  and,  if  a  hollow,  they  have  filled  it  up. 
The  roads  are  often  paved  with  stones  neatly  laid 
in  and  fitted  to  each  other ;  and,  in  regular  succes- 
sion, stone  columns,  not  unlike  our  mile-stones, 
mark  the  dbtances.  At  each  eighth  of  these  pil- 
lars, which  is  computed  a  day's  journey,  there  b 
an  inn  erected  by  government,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  local  magistrate,  where  everv  person 
travelling  on  the  business  of  the  state  is  enter- 
tained according  to  his  rank.  The  common  inns 
on  the  road  are  pretty  numerous,  but  narrow  and 
mean,  and  badly  provided.  In  these  imperial  high- 
ways, as  in  their  canals,  the  Chinese  delight  in 
straight  lines ;  and,  like  the  bridges,  the  roads  are 
often  ornamented  with  triumphal  arches,  and  with 
temples  and  pagodas  in  which  travellers  may  repose 
by  day,  but  not  stay  all  night,  except  indeed  thev 
be  mandarins,  when  they  may  make  very  free  with 
the  houses  of  their  gods,  and  with  the  idols  them- 
selves if  they  stand  in  their  way.  In  some  pro- 
vinces, the  public  roads  are  flanked  by  a  row  of 
trees  on  each  side,  when  thev  look  like  a  pleasant 
mall  or  promenade,  or  by  walls,  eight  feet  high,  to 
prevent  the  passengers  damaging  the  well-culti- 
vated fields  and  gmrdens.  At  proper  distances 
there  are  aeats  erected  in  a  neat  style  for  the  repose 
of  the  weary  traveller,  whidi  are  well  guarded  Doth 
against  the  winter  cold  and  the  svouiier  heat. 


There  araabo 

men  easployed  by  rich  aadf 

distribute  to  the  poor  timvclkfv  tm,  md, 

weather  is  severe,  m  sort  ol  decuUi—  af 

which  DO  retora  ie  required  save  that  tkn  wmji 

forget  not  the  nasae  of  their  hiiiafciiaas 

From  the  vast  popoktioaof  iW  CUaa 
and  the  very  reatricted  notm  of  tkcar 
it  becomes  necessary  that  the  ar— iast  t 
paid  to  the  porsuits  of  mynemkmt      Tha  f 
ment  has,  from  very  remote  ttnca,  had  thm 
of  respecting  and  hooooring  the  tiller*  ol  tW 
and  of  rewarding  thoae  who  imprwvA 
with  the  highest  distiactioasL     fai   Ihe 
society  the  hosbandmaB,  taking  pnrm4fmn  of 
diers,  merchants,  artisBBa,  and  uthssa.  ataa^ 
to  the  man  of  lettera,  or  stale 
soldiery  and  priesthood,  whenever  Ihe 
the  former  permits,  and  whcaew  the 
ments  of  the  latter  are  eadowod  with 
practical  agriculturists.     Every  solAsv 
on  the  diflSerent  guards  by  the  great  wdD  wmd 
where,  haa  his  portion  of  laMl 
which  he  cultivates,  and  pays  hia  q|«i«tB  of 
produce  to  the  stale.     Evca  the 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  after  a 
the  Ood  of  heaven  and  earth,  repairs  t«  tke 
ploughs  a  few  ridges  of  laad,  and  eaata  b  the 
tifying  seed.     Rice,  and  not  corv,  m  thm 
life  in  China.     It  is  cultivated 
necessary  to  its  growth  can  be 
moat  of  what  b  really  admirable  is  tW 
and  ingenuity  of  the  Chbese  larmefi  ia  t» 
in  their  system  of  irrigatioo  and  their 
the  precious  fluid.     The  ChiMsa  «■* 
quantity  of  garlic  and  onioBa,  and  thee*  the 
men  cultivate  even  on  the  boeom  of  the 
over  whidi  they  are  coaetaatly  oaiha^ 
positively  no  houses  on  shore,  aor  tsc4  aho 
consequently  no  inducement  to  cahivwto 
of  land,  which  their  more  importasA 
fishing  might  require  them  to  leave,  they 
vented  a  system  of  culture  which  may 
them,  and  they  thus  transport  their 
ever  they  may  go.     This  thev  do  h; 
rafts  of  the  ever-useful  bambooi, 
interwoven  with  weeda  aad  stroog 
launched  oo  the  water  and  cotwed 
These  floating  gardens  are  awde  CmC  to  the  m 
of  their  junks  and  boats,  and  towed  alkar  ih 
Thousands  are  bom,  hrooght  up,  aad  tfta  m  d 
boats,  having  no  asore  cowaiaairnti—  wath 
shore  tnan  necessity  compda.  The  boats  aw  ta  ■■ 
over  in  the  after-part  with  a  kind  af  haaihaa  a 
ting,  suAdently  strong  aad  waterpraef  t*  ho^ 
the  rain,  and  of  length  suJIcisat  to  allw«  she 
mates  to  lie  down  unexpoeed  to  atghC 
creatures,  from  being  confined  ia  so  a 
— accustomed  to  sqaat  upon  their  hai 
about  their  boat,^^re  generally  wry  a* 
their  motions  when  oa  thdr  liret. 
children  are  taught  the  art  of  taiw— i 
they  know  the  use  of  their  legs,  aatd 
they  wear  a  ralshash  suspended  roaad  tWer 
to  buoy  them  up  in  case  of  thew  Ulmy 
board. 

The  coasfifttfwn  of  the  Chiaeee  OBpta  is 
archal.  The  fundamental  principle  «f  tke  i 
istration  is  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  cm| 
all  eventa.  Ita  coastitutioo  is  leaa  the  m 
political  wisdoai  than  the  prndartJaa  ef  tta 
drctUBstancea.     BetolatiosM  hava  aoamnari 
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iMUtetfmw  ol  tile  eomitiy  luiTe  beea  tabverted, 
itrugcrf  havt  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  ruled  with 
la  iron  hand:  bat  the  empire  has  always  returned 
to  iti  fbnser  state,  and  the  nation  has  become  what 
it  WIS  before  the  change. 

**The  fundamental  prindple  here,  (says  the  Rer. 
C.  Otttzlsff,)  as  in  other  despotic  states,  is  to  sac- 
ii6ee  indiTidoal  happiness  to  the  wel£ure  of  the 
wkk,  sod  to  dispose  of  this  according  to  the  plea- 
tan  flf  the  autocrat.     In  China,  these  proceedings 
US  subject  to  invariable  rule.     Long  experience 
bi  taught  the  governors  to  follow  the  same  line 
of  eooduct,  certain  of  success ;  whilst  the  people 
bsfc  beeo  accustomed  to  submit  without  murmur- 
iag,    China  is  the  beau-ideal  of  despotism,  under 
tlie  endearing  name  of  a  paternal  government. 
Tbe  great  spring  by  which  the  institution  is  to  be 
kept  m  motion  is  filial  piety,  changed  towards  in- 
knan  into  aflRectionate  kindness,  and  towards  su- 
periors to  veneration  and  obedience.   To  strengthen 
tht  hands  of  government,  a  strong  line  of  demar- 
citioo  has  beien  drawn  between  its  officers  and 
the  people :  from  the  highest  minister  to  the  mean- 
cit  soldier,  all  are  by  their  situation  interested  in 
apbolding  the  throne  and  defending  the  prince. 
Beiag  entirely  dependent  on  the  emperor,  having 
sO  to  hope  for  and  to  fear  from  him,  and  nothing 
to  expect  from  tbe  nation,  the  attachment  of  those 
nspbyed  by  the  government  to  the  existing  order 
of  thiflgs  is  lasting.     As  they  are,  moreover,  the 
ridMst  and  moat  intelligent  order,  and  the  mve- 
ivifB  lords  of  the  country,  they  naturally  present 
a  tccy  formidable  front  to  every  aggressor.  Scholars 
OB  look  only  to  the  court  for  honours  and  emo- 
hweots:  the  nation  does  not  remunerate  their 
itodiei  nor  labours.     There  are  no  Longmans  nor 
Homysin  Pekin;  there  are  no  rich  landholders 
or  aierdianta  who  could  prove  a  check  upon  these 
nited  powers.     Any  man  who  has  amassed  con- 
■dersble  property,  and  wishes  to  enjoy  it  with 
Kcarity,  buys  a  nominal  rank,  and  thus  virtually 
esBstf  himself  on  the^ide  of  government.     Mean- 
while, the  higher  orders  and  great  officers  of  the 
iCste  are  under  a  perpetual  state  of  surveillance ;  a 
■vord  is  for  ever  suspended  over  their  heads,  each 
nn  is  endeavouring  to  rise  upon  the  ruin  of  his 
ririL    Bribery,  lies,   misrepresentations,   mutual 
KoHBtiona,  and  every  species  of  craft  and  cunning, 
«e  the  order  of  the  day  among  the  mandarins ;  but 
they  are  thus  kept  in  check,  and  the  emperor 
fUBs  a  perfect  knowledge  of  each  man's  character 
"id  proceedings.     There  are  six  boards,  called  Lich 
^99,  at  Pekin,  to  which  all  matters  of  importance 
■e  referred ;  but  they  do  not  appear  very  success- 
A4  IB  their  transactions.     The  great  task  of  the 
htinf  of  public  works  is  to  keep  the  Yellow  River 
fnm  iaandation,  which  they  never  have  been  able 
to  do;  while  the  board  of  foreign  affairs  confines 
%  ittention   to  keeping  the  Mongols  in  proper 
«iv,  and  to  |ireserve  the  frontiers  against  inroads ; 
^  they  are  not  more  fortunate.     Yet,  founded  on 
^tftU  and  ignorance,  and  supported  by  craft  and 
viahig,  without  a  virtue  to  exalt,  without  patri- 
ate to  secure,  without  religion  to  ennoble  and 
P^,  this  immense  empire  not  only  preserves  it- 
xV  h  outward  security  and  inward  tranquillity, 
^ieariahes  and  extends.     It  was  never  before 
**fcqEe  as  it  ia  now.'* 

^Wtt  seenifl  indeed  to  be  at  the  zenith  of  its 
V^i  for  neither  to  the  east  or  west,  the  north  or 
MO^  can  any  increase  of  territory  be  made.  It 
ha  aoatta  Apprehend  from  the  wild  and  lawlcM 


nomades  of  the  north ;  yet  the  threatening  position 
which  Russia  has  taken  in  the  north,  and  England 
in  the  south,  will  doubtless  check  the  depredatory 
habits  of  these  tribes ;  and,  though  unintentionally, 
these  two  powers  are  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  The  Chinese  possess  great 
advantage  over  other  ancient  nations  in  not  con- 
sidering labour  degrading,  of  whatever  description 
it  might  be,  and  in  avoiding  the  divUion  into  caatei. 
Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himself  the 
occupation  best  suited  to  his  constitution  and 
habits,  and  no  one  is  degraded  because  he  belongs 
to  a  certain  class  of  society.  Generally,  the  Chin- 
ese may  be  considered  as  an  agricultural  people, 
whose  density  of  population  exceeds  the  means  of 
their  subsistence ;  hence  many  individuals  are  with- 
out provision.  Industry  becomes  a  necessary  and 
constant  habit,  whilst  the  least  intermission  of  it 
leads  to  misery.  Thus  ground  down  to  the  earth 
by  the  most  urgent  bodily  wants,  every  thought  ia 
absorbed,  and  there  is  no  time  nor  inclination  for 
mental  or  spiritual  improvement.  Hence  the  vast 
number  of  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  the  thousands 
who  are  constantly  perishing  for  want  of  suste- 
nance. The  food,  clothing,  dwelling,  and  whole 
mode  of  life  amply  bespeak  the  stern  necessity  by 
which  they  are  controlled.  Those  classes  who  are 
above  want  are  too  deeply  dyed  with  the  national 
spirit  not  to  show  themselves  as  Chinese  by  their 
grovelling  desires.  Sensual  inclinations  operate 
instead  of  want;  their  habits  degenerate  into 
sloth,  because  they  are  under  no  necessity  to 
engage  in  labour,  and  the  length  of  their  naih  ia 
used  to  indicate  their  exemption  from  menial  occu- 
pation. 

**  Another  great  and  powerful  agent  (says  Guts- 
laff),  in  moulding  the  Chinese  character  is  religion. 
Without  taking  a  partial  view  of  this  subject,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Confucian  doctrines 
neither  engage  the  affections,  nor  purify  the  heart. 
TVioictfiii,  a  mere  theoretical  and  mystical  system, 
is  ill  suited  to  a  people  who  are  obliged  to  stOdy 
practical  usefulness  in  every  thing.  The  Chinese 
have  too  much  common  sense  to  believe  the  mon- 
strous fables  of  Buddism  and  embrace  its  idolatries 
to  its  full  extent.  Still  the  outward  ceremonies 
are  faithfully  observed,  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  show  perfect  indifference  about  the  tenets, 
or  turn  every  thing  religious  into  ridicule.*  Who- 
ever wishes  duly  to  observe  the  aberrations  of  the 
human  mind,  the  uncontrolled  sway  of  the  passions, 
and  the  total  absence  of  conscientious  scruples,  has 
only  to  live  among  the  Chinese.  They  consider 
that  alone  to  be  a  crime  which  is  punishable  by 
law.  Moral  obligations  do  not  exist;  the  most 
sordid  self-interest  directs  all  their  actions;  and 
public  opinion,  which  exercises  a  roost  powerful 
sway  among  Christiui  nations,  is  a  thing  entirely 
unknown  in  China.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  in 
their  hearts,  and  therefore  no  adequate  restraint 
upon  their  innate  vices.  Money  with  the  Chinese 
is  the  very  idol  which  all,  without  distinction, 
worship.  Their  thoughts,  conversation,  and  con- 
stant pursuits  centre  in  acquiring  the  *  mammon  of 
unrighteousness.'  It  is  the  national  spirit,  the 
public  sentiment,  and  the  chief  good  of  high  and 


«  "  They  have  Invented  a  praying  machine,  into  whirh  the 
prayen  to  be  redted  are  thrown,  written  on  a  tlip  of  paper : 
at  tn^e  ttmcturpt  are  in  the  shape  ol  windmiU*,  the  Wind,  of 
ronrset  putt  them  in  motion,  andf  every  'rustling  of  the  ^wr 
is  K  prnyer ;  st»  that  the  number  of  i^aculations  may  be  multi- 
plied to  mill'om,  without  any  •xartiun  tm  the  part  of  th«  de- 
votee."—Gittrla^. 
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low.  Politieal  qaettkmt  agitate  tben  no  more 
than  religious  onet.  Patient,  nay  tlamh,  in  their 
pursuit  of  this  phantom  of  happiness,  thej  are  loyal 
and  quiet  dtisens  as  long  as  government  does  not 
mar  their  plans.  They  will  endure  the  greatest 
indignities,  and  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  whole 
property,  if  they  are  afterwards  only  allowed  to 
amass  a  new  fortune.  Not  tatitfied  with  hanker- 
ing after  money  during  this  life,  they  have  estab- 
lished a  rate  of  exchsnge  beyond  the  grare,  and  by 
burning  paper  laid  over  with  very  thin  tin  plates, 
they  confidently  hope  that  the  asker  %riU  take  the 
ralue  of  dollars  in  the  next  world.  Wealth,  long 
life,  and  wutle  children  are  with  those  people  the 
summits  of  human  happiness;  for  in  the  possession 
of  these  objects,  they  hope  to  find  perfect  content- 
ment. The  government,  also,  has  imprinted  its 
stamp  upon  the  Chinese  character.  In  every  de- 
spotic country  the  minds  of  the  people  become 
cringing  and  adulatory,  and  being  borne  down  by 
main  force,  they  are  obliged,  while  defending  them- 
selves from  oppression,  to  have  recourse  to  deceit, 
and  sundry  disingenuous  practices.  Whether  they 
are  to  remain  peaceful,  is  no  longer  a  question. 
They  worship  the  rod  that  strikes  them :  the  very 
nerve  of  noble  enterprise  is  cut  by  their  roasters. 
They  are  a  tame,  a  pusillanimous  nation,  filled  with 
trembling  and  cunning,  and  formidable  to  their 
rulers  only  by  dint  of  their  numbers.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  government,  so  convenient  to  those 
who  rule,  and  so  irkwome  to  those  who  obey, 
prompts  parents  to  practise  tyranny  in  their  domes- 
tic circles.  Thus  despotism  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Lest,  however,  the  nation  should  become 
altogetber  indifferent  about  the  constitutions  of  the 
country,  the  government  has  wisely  afsigned  to  the 
people  a  share  in  the  administration,  by  raiting 
Ulent  without  respect  to  nobility.  This  gives  a 
strong  impulse  to  the  scquisition  of  knowledge:  all 
strive  for  it ;  and  the  number  of  readers  in  China 
is  fac  greater  than  in  any  other  country  in  Asia, 
Japan  excepted.'* 

The  founders  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  are  always  spoken  of  as 
deliyhtiwf  in  mild  punishments;  but,  as  plunder, 
and  rapine,  and  commotion,  prevailed,  severer  pun- 
ishments were  had  recourse  to — such  as  banish- 
ment and  the  loss  of  life.  Revolt,  or  attempting 
the  life  of  the  emperor,  crimes  of  the  great^at 
kind,  were  punished  by  strangulation,  and  slowly 
mutilating  the  body ;  exterminating  the  whole  kin- 
dred, not  excepting  infants ;  or  sawing  asunder  the 
offender ;  the  wearing  of  the  congque,  or  pillory, 
during  life ;  and  solitary  confinement.  During  the 
J/an  dynasty,  at  which  time  the  criminal  code  was 
revised,  the  ancient  punishments, — especially  that 
of  externunating  a  whole  family,  consisting  some- 
times of  several  hundred  persons,  for  the  crime  of 
one  ambitious  man — being  considered  as  unneces- 
sarily severe,  were  for  ever  abrogated,  by  an  act  of 
government.  The  ancient  punishments  for  the 
ten  capital  crimes,  have  of  late  years  been  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  painter ;  for  pictures  drawn  on  what 
is  termed  rice-paper  have  been  imported  into  Eu- 
rope, as  confirmatory  of  the  barbarism  and  cruelty 
of  the  present  race  of  Chinese  judges  and  roanda- 
rins ;  but  the  fact  is,  these  cruel  punishments  have 
long  since  ceased  to  exist.  Anciently  for  treason, 
murder,  and  ailultery,  the  prisoner  and  witnesses 
were  subject  to  torture,  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  confess  all  they  knew,  and  their  depositions 
wvn  laid  before  the  emperor  and  the  judicial 
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board  at  tW  capital  bcisre 
Hicted.  The  Chinese  Hgbtcr  writi 
instances  in  which  the  friends  of  tW  i 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  nndse 
magistracy,  by  appealing  in 
board;  and  such  magiitrates  haw 
been  degraded  and  tmprisoaed.  TW  ^I'ltw  if 
torture  to  obtain  confessioa,  ram  now  harf  5  hr 
said  to  exist.  The  Ga»-r4<  rsrr,  or  ^mmtd 
judge,  who  ranks  next  to  the  VKcroy.  W  am  ttr 
power  of  panwhing  a  person  enpttally.  rarrpt  ^ 
piracy  and  a  few  other  bcinoos  crwis,  Wt  «wt 
report  all  cases  to  the  emperor,  and  wnit  th»  4t^ 
sion  of  the  Pekin  boaid;  he  ran  trn 
prison,  levy  fines,  and  panish  by  hai 
congque,  &c.  The  magistmfc  betng  alwari  ■ 
court,  a  culprit  is  no  sooner  takra,  wmd  ka  ■■■ww 
in  attendancf),  than  he  is  put  on  his  trmi.  It  «  Is 
a  light  offence,  and  he  is  nnahle  to  pay  a  fr«,  fe 
is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  pmmitAw^mi  oT  Uw 
inflicted  with  a  long  flat  bamboo.  U  tW  V^^ 
ment  is  not  excessive,  the  rulprit  riars  wmd  «Jhs 
home,  and  the  following  day  he  is  able  t«  UTum 
his  employment.  For  a  rorrei 
this  country,  a  person  might  be  imfmwi—*  a  ■ 
to  the  injury  of  his  conoectioaa  mitd  fmmutlj,  hm  m 
China  the  whole  affair — accusation,  trial  ami  pn^ 
isbment — is  gone  through  in  a  few  hoorsL 

The   following  scale   of  pnntihme  ats  i 
from  the  Chinese  penal  code ;  it  shown  tl 
ner  in  which  punishment  is  inyrtasej 
guilt.     Ten  blows  with  the  T 
the  lowest  punishment ;  it  is  now  repealed  to  I 
blows,  and  so  of  the  others,  the  last  coUmo  hi 
the  repealed  code,  vis., 

Tbeflnt     ' 
The  9^ctM%6 
The  third 
Th^foortk 
The  fifth     j 

The  second  degree  or  divisioo  of 
flicted  with  the  larger  bamboo,  and  is 
in  the  following  manner. 

rr 


Thffflnt 
Th* 
The  third 
The  fourth 
Th«  fifth 


r  mM»w«^ 
SOUowv 
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The  third  dirision  in  the  scale  of 
that  of  a  temporary  banishment  to  any 
exceeding  five   hundred  lee\   srtth  tW 
affording  an  opportunity  of  repentanre 
ment.     Of  this  species  of 
also  five  gradations,  namely 


n  y«w.aii4mhtow«    ^ 
II  y«v.aii4  7f  hl«w«   1    _-m.m_  -      ' 

^srf«n.Mid«ehiMn  V  *^Tr*^^^ 

]SftrMn.sad»Mp««.  ""^ 


Perpetual  banishment,  the  fovth  decree  nf 
ment  in  order  of  severity,  is  sobdinAtrf  m 
and  is  reserved  for  cases  wherein  eww  ier 
able  offences,  the  life  of  the 
I  the  mercifulness  of  the  laws  * 
the  bamboo,  and  perpetual  haniihmi  m  to  t) 
tance  of  2000,  2300.  or  3000  We.     <^ 
their  destination,  the  banished 
their  callings,  but  they  are 
or  once  a  month,  to  appear  brCve  tW 
of  the  place,  and  report 


irrmphkia  mOn,  hat  the 
eot  provtawst  of  llw  — 
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•ml  nltifiHite  poniahinent  which  the  Irwb  ordiin  is 
death,  either  hy  strangulation  or  by  beheading. 
All  criminals  oapitallj  convicted,  except  such  atro- 
dottf  offtfiidera  as  are  expressly  directed  to  be  exe- 
orted  without  dehiy,  are  retained  in  prison  for  exe- 
cution at  a  particular  period  in  the  autumn ;  the 
sestence  passed  upon  each  individual  being  first 
duly  reported  to,  and  ratified  by  the  emperor. 

The  Chinese,  it  is  well  known,  have  long  been 
poMetsed  of  the  art  of  communicating  ideas. 
Little  progress,  indeed,  can  ever  be  made  in  the 
coltirstion  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  writ- 
mg  nd  primiing^  but  both  have  long  been  under- 
Hood,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  China.  Before  the 
tioie  of  Fo-hi,  says  a  Chinese  writer,  the  central 
goverament  published  its  manifestoes  by  means  of 
a  certain  number  of  interlaced  threads  or  cords  re- 
senbltng  the  **  Quippos  *'  of  the  Peruvians,  which 
ksd  a  particular  signification  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  knots  or  the  manner  of  braiding.  Fo-hi 
firet  invented  the  eight  JTim,  the  basis  of  the  reli- 
gion  sod  legislation,  as  well  as  of  the  written  char- 
scter  and  literature  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Great 
attention  was  now  given  to  the  sciences;  at  least 
from  the  time  of  the  third  dynasty,  that  of  Tscheu. 
Tbougb  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Chinese  liter- 
stare  was  subsequently  destroyed,  yet,  under  the 
dyassty  of  Tang,  there  were  as  many  and  exten- 
sive libraries  to  be  found  in  China  as  in  any  other 
psrt  of  the  world  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  centuries.  The  emperor,  the  higher  and  in- 
ferior olBcera  of  state,  the  literati,  and  the  various 
ideotifieand  ecclesiastical  institutions,  possessed 
considerable  libraries,  which  are  severally  enum- 
crMcd  in  the  literary  division  of  the  Chinese  **  En- 
cyclopedia of  Matuanlin,"  in  the  174th  book.  At 
thit  period  China  possessed  a  collection  of  not  less 
tJtoo  60,000  volumes  on  the  various  branches  of 
literstura  and  science.'  These  works  were  of  course 
very  expensive,  and  Matuanlin  says,  that  whoever 
poMessed  a  collection  of  books  was  regarded  as  a 
distinguished  person.  There  were  but  few  copies 
of  tke  larger  works,  and  great  diflSculty  was  found 
is  coromuoicating  their  contents  throughout  the 
ciapire  by  means  of  oral  instruction.  The  distin- 
funhed  individual  who  firat  discovered  a  remedy 
for  sU  these  deficiencies,  and  who  is  still  looked 
spoa  by  all  the  printera  and  bookbindere  of  the 
cflipire  as  their  patron,  was  Fong-tao,  who  flourished 
is  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  own  era. 
In  the  reign  of  Ming-tsong  (927—934)  Fong.tao 
ksd  the  principal  and,  as  they  were  called,  classical 
vorks,  cut  out  in  stone  plates,  which  bad  been 
doae  leveral  times  during  the  preceding  dynasties, 
sod  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  to  take 
•flT  impressions  firom  them,  to  be  circulated  in  the 
eovntry.  The  emperor  consented,  and  in  the  third 
year  <^  the  period  **  Tschang-hing "  of  the  reign 
of  Ming-tsong,  A.D.  932,  the  art  of  printing  by 
neans  of  stone  plates  began  in  China.  The  plate 
wn  blackened,  and  the  characters  were  engraven 
«B  the  stone  in  basso-relievo,  so  that  on  the  iro- 
pKsnoQ  the  paper  was  black  and  the  letters  white, 
vfcich  is  still  the  case  in  China  in  all  their  litho- 
paphic  printing.  The  stone  plates,  however,  were 
SMo  superseded  by  wooden  ones,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  art  of  printing  by  means  of  plates  of  wood, 
h  the  same  way  as  is  still  done  with  all  their 
Wger  works.  According  to  another  writer,  Fong- 
*•  is  stated  to  have  commenced  at  once  with  the 
»Mden  blocks ;  and«  in  the  annals  of  the  later  five 
^yussties,  it  is  stated  that  Fong-tao  (in  the  second 


year  of  the  period  '<  Tschang-hing*'  of  Ming-tsong, 
of  the  later  dynasty  of  Tang,  A.D.  931)  had  soli- 
cited permission  from  the  emperor  to  cut  in  wood 
and  print,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  imperial 
college,  an  edition  of  the  nine  king  or  classical 
works.  He  obtained  the  sanction,  but  the  work 
was  not  finished  till  the  second  y«ar  of  the  period 
"  Kuangtfchun,"  the  founder  of  the  later  Tscheu 
(A.D.  952).  The  process  pursued  in  the  printing 
of  this  work  by  means  of  wooden  plates  has  been 
carried  on  down  to  the  present  day  without  any 
essential  alteration.  The  wood  selected  for  these 
blocks  is  strong  but  not  brittle ;  it  is  called  Li, 
and  resembles  that  of  the  pear-tree.  From  the 
Chinese  accounts  it  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  has 
a  bitter  flavour,  on  which  account  the  worm  never 
attacks  it.  This  process  of  wood  engraving  dif- 
fered from  the  previous  lithography  employed,  in- 
asmuch as  all  the  lettera  and  figures  were  worked 
in  high  relief;  the  wood  being  carefully  cut  and 
filed  down  all  round  them.  The  characters  there- 
fore, as  with  us,  are  black  when  printed,  while  the 
paper  remains  white.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
great  number  of  lettera  which  compose  the  Chinese 
alphabet,  the  advantage  of  block  printing  is  imme- 
diately obvious — and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  method 
adapted  for  works  of  any  magnitude.  It  is  by  this 
process  that  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in 
China  have  printed  single  pages  and  even  entire 
works  in  the  Latin  and  other  European  lan- 
guages—such, for  instance,  as  the  Spanish  and 
Chinese  Grammar  of  P.  Varo,  and  two  books  of 
Confucius — works  which  are  among  the  greatest 
bibliographical  curiosities  in  the  world.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  missionaries  obtained  these  works, 
was  by  writing  in  a  very  legible  hand  upon  trans- 
parent paper,  which  the  Chinese  wood  engravera 
fiiith fully  copied,  without  understanding  a  single 
word  of  the  contents. 

During  the  succeeding  centuries  various  attempts 
were  made  to  substitute  moveable  types  for  the 
wooden  blocks,  but  they  always  terminated  in  a 
return  to  the  old  method.  Under  the  great  dynasty 
of  Soong  (A.D.  960—1280)  an  attempt  was  made 
to  print  by  means  of  movable  types  made  of 
burnt  earth,  and  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  of  the  pre- 
sent Mantschoo  dynasty,  had,  according  to  Dr  Mor- 
rison, a  great  quantity  of  movable  types  cast  in 
copper.  Kien-long,  however,  the  second  in  suc- 
cession to  this  wise  prince,  had  all  the  types  melted 
down  during  a  period  of  great  scarcity  of  money, 
in  order  to  convert  them  into  coin.  In  Dr  Morri- 
son's extensive  collection  of  Chinese  books,  there 
are  a  Chinese  Dictionary,  in  24mo.,  and  a  history 
of  the  Loo-Chew  islands,  in  4  volumes,  which  were 
printed  with  these  movable  types  of  Kang-hi's, 
but  the  charactera  are  far  inferior  in  beauty  and  re- 
gularity to  those  of  the  ordinary  wood  blocks. 
Kien-long  subsequently,  however,  caused  250,000 
movable  wooden  types  to  be  cut,  which  were  then, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  used  in  the  printing  of 
the  "  Sute  Calendar,*' a  work  published  every  three 
months. 

The  works  which  have  been  printed  in  English 
and  Chinese,  at  the  college  founded  at  Macao  by 
Dr  Morrison,  by  means  of  metal  types,  as  well  as 
the  specimens  of  movable  Chinese  letters  cast 
some  yeara  ago  under  the  direction  of  M.  Pauthier 
at  Paris,  are  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
though  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  attaining  in  our 
metal  types  the  ease  and  delicacy  which  the  Chinese 
engravers  impart  to  their  wooden  blocks. 
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The  Chinese  printen  bere  no  notion  of  •  reel 
prbitifig-preM ;  end  beiidet,  their  peper  it  so  thin 
that  it  could  not  rettit  a  hard  pressure.  The 
printer  holds  two  rerjr  fine  brushes  in  his  right  band, 
of  which  one  contains  ink,  and  the  other  is  dry. 
With  the  former  he  blackens  all  the  letters ;  the 
latter  he  passes  gently  orer  the  paper  which  has 
been  laid  on  them.  By  this  process  a  single  man 
can  with  great  ease  print  off  several  thousand 
sheets  in  a  day.  The  Chinese  paper  is  so  exceed- 
ingly thin  and  transparent  that  it  is  printed  on  only 
one  side.  Every  page  is  numbered,  commonly  also 
the  title  of  the  work,  or  of  the  book  and  chapter. 
Two  pages  are  usually  worked  together,  and  the 
sheet  of  paper  has  a  black  line  down  the  middle  as 
a  guide  to  the  bookbinder,  who  folds  it  double,  and 
fastens  the  open  leaves  together.  Every  volume  is 
either  gummed  at  the  back  with  a  very  fine  paste, 
or  stitched  with  silk  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
Chinese. 

In  modem  times,  improvements  in  the  Chinese 
language  have  been  few  and  unimportant.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  say  that  it  has  deteriorated,  since  its 
difficulties  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  maiiy  arbitrary  and  complicated  characters. 
It  has  beauties  and  excellencies,  and  is  capable  of 
conveying  thought  with  great  precision  and  force. 
Still,  the  number  and  variety  of  the  characters  of 
the  language  are  so  great,  that  very  much  time 
must  be  occupied  in  merely  learning  their  sounds 
and  forms ;  this  points  to  the  necessity  of  either 
simplying  the  existing  language,  or  of  adopting  an- 
other in  its  stead.  The  experiment  which  is  now 
making  in  India,  to  express  the  various  languages 
and  dialects  of  that  country  in  the  Roman  character, 
will  eventually,  we  doubt  not,  be  adopted  in  China. 
The  domtUie  habitt  of  the  Chinese  are  now  well 
known.  Their  great  staff  of  life  is  rice,  to  which 
may  be  added  millet  and  the  sweet  potato.  They 
do  not  understand  how  to  bake  bread.  Wheaten 
flour  is  principally  used  for  vermicellL  Beans  and 
peas  are  favourite  dishes.  Their  chief  fruits  are 
oranges,  mangos,  loquats,  medlars,  and  lungyen. 
Their  fkvourite  meat  is  pork.  Very  little  beef  is 
consumed;  but  dogs,  cats,  and  horse  flesh  are  not 
refused. 

The  Chinese  eat  alraoit  everything  that  comes 
to  hand.  In  the  streets  a  number  of  birds  are  daily 
exposed  for  sale,  which  amongst  us  have  not  yet 
gained  much  repute  for  flavour;  among  others, 
hawks,  owb,  eagles,  and  storks.  To  an  European 
nothing  can  have  a  more  laughable  effect  than  to 
see  the  Chinese  arrive  with  a  carrying-pole  support- 
ing two  bird-cages,  which  contain  dogs  and  cats  in- 
st^  of  birds.  A  small  thin  sort  of  spaniel  ap- 
pears to  be  most  in  request ;  they  sit  quite  down- 
cast in  their  temporarv  dwellings  when  they  are 
brought  to  market,  whilst  the  cats  make  a  dread- 
ful squalling,  as  if  conscious  of  their  fate.  The 
flesh  of  these  last,  when  they  are  well  fed,  is  much 
esteemed  in  China,  and  they  are  often  seen  on  the 
tables  of  the  rich.  Other  Chinese  bring  upon  their 
oanying-pole  many  dosen  of  rats,  which  are  drawn 
quite  clean,  and,  like  pigs  in  our  country,  when 
they  have  been  opened,  are  hung  up  by  means  of  a 
cross  piece  of  wood  through  the  hind  legs.  These 
rows  of  rats  look  very  nice,  but  they  are  eaten  only 
by  the  poor.  The  tiger's  flesh  M  much  esteemed 
among  military  officers;  its  gall  and  bone  being 
mixed  with  their  food,  in  order  to  inspire  their  souls 
with  irresistible  courage  and  tiger  strength.  There 
are  gourmands  in  Pekin  as  well  a*  in  Paris  and 


iHNidoa  X  and  Cboo4b  or<  _  , 
bird*s  nest,  or  a  bicho  da  mm  Jk  ssa  risfV  te  4 
the  turtle  aoiip  and  vcmaoo  oi  ay  hmi  MsfW^ 
dinners.  The  best  kind  of  birds' asils  is  vtryiw; 
and  a  gourmand  can  with  the  grtaCssc  ssst^mw 
at  one  breakfast  the  value  of  m  aaeh  m  m^ 
support  at  least  four  people  throoghosc  ths  jm. 
Shark's  fins,  fish  maws,  oow's  sinews,  sirf  tksaS- 
lers  of  deer,  are  in  great  rcqniaitioa  for  thsir  |i^ 
tinous  qualities.  Buffalo  hides  are  slse  WW 
down  for  their  jelly.  The  fiivoarite  W«m|i,  rf 
course,  is  tea;  this  is  drunk  out  of  vfeWi  vWk 
are  seldoos  washed,  lest  the  flavour  shoaU  It  <. 
minished.  No  wine  is  extracted  firoa  ths  gn^; 
but  rum  is  distilled  from  the  sugar  eas.  Bsv« 
cyder,  &c  are  quite  unknown.  Their  gralcaW* 
tainments  last  several  hours,  wUn  tea  sadhfsM 
are  served  up  in  the  intervala  of  tW  rifai.  V 
the  party  is  cJanieal  and  eoosiats  of  1 
they  amuse  themselves  with  ridAca,  , 
satires.  They  are  a  cheerful  people,  aad  si  ihsi 
meab  all  is  joviality  and  amuseweat.  Thty  m 
extremely  sumptuous  in  their  parties,  snd  thssva* 
mony  of  inviting  the  guest— first  by  esrds,  tbss^ 
importunate  messages,  and  afterwards,  whsa  It  a 
come,  to  sit  down  to  table,  is  ahsard  sad  sHisis 
gant  to  a  degree.  When  aO  are  coOecScd,  sad  At 
host  desires  them  to  be  seated,  a  reguW  aaii 
ensues  who  shall  be  first  at  the  Umtm  bcs<  :  saift^ 
tation  of  humility  carried  to  a  Ic^h  Inly  fn> 
posterous.  Very  distingoiahed  persons  havraa* 
during  the  entertainment,  and  the  time  is  | 


spent  in  witnessing  the  tricks  of  jnaWrv  sad  Iks 
performances  of  comedians.     TMrMasss  sn  fcr 


the  most  part  built  of  bride,  which  are  sail  ■ 
great  perfection,  and  are  joined  ao  as  le  fcns  nv 
angles,  squares,  drdes,  aad  figures  ef  flswp^ 
which  give  to  the  exterior  a  very  finished  sffsv- 
ance.  At  the  entrance  of  a  rich  Baa't  hevs.  «» 
observes  various  flower-pots,  aad  artifiosi  ndW 
mountains,  and  gardens.  The  principa)  hall  ii  At 
most  ornamental  part  of  the  house.  TW  «A 
are  adorned  with  inscriptiona  drawn  apea  s  W> 
quered  pUnk  with  golden  letters.  Msst  huMs 
are  only  one  story  high ;  if  two,  tW  ep|)ifs<  « 
inhabited  by  the  women.  The  windows  sr«  easO. 
and  admit  but  little  light,  giwa  hctj^  snne,  «i 
paper  and  shelb  being  sabstitiit«d.  Tcnaai^  • 
m  other  eastern  covntries,  are  often  hadi  as  tit 
roofs,  where  they  ascend  to  enjoy  tW  esal  eC  Iks 
evening.  The  law  does  not  pcrsit  a  piiisB  i» 
deviate  from  established  rules  in  tW  sRhsar^vr 
of  his  house.  If  he  ventured  to  WriU  aa  thf^ 
or  commodious  habitation  frooi  his  own  iisiy,  W 
property  would  W  confiscated  and  Us  hosat  H^ 
down,  under  the  plea  of  a  uoelcse  wnsts  ef  ■■'?• 
The  interiors  of  their  roooa  poaasss  wy  Ui» 
furniture  beyond  what  is  juet  nm— j. 
The  upper  classes,  and  especially  the  \ 
of  the  maritime  provinces,  are  drendMy  i 
to  opium-emoking.  The  fanes  of  tUs  ptt— ^ 
drug  are  drawn  through  a  pee«ljar)y-«snsft«ttd 
pipe,  whilst  the  wretched  victin  Hes  down.  ■• 
very  soon  falls  asleep,  and  on  aw^ 
of  tea,  and  then  again  repeats  the  prerffa 
it  has  become  a  habit,  it  cannot  be  left 
ont  the  wretched  being  filing  isrta  a  \ 
grave :  it,  of  course,  soon  destroys  tW  rtJiaf*  d 
the  body  and  the  fiurultics  of  tW  adnd.  Afl^k» 
powers  are  consumed  in  procwisn  •anao  tn  ^*^ 
this  delicious  poison ;  and  tWn  hm  6^1  ally  W> 
cones  a  gambler,  thic(  and  i 
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With  regvd  to  mtrrui^s  and  their  trwiment  of 
tk  tender  sex  confided  to  their  care,  the  Chinese 
nrj  but  little  from  the  other  Asiatic  nations: — 
*«  The  birth  of  a  daughter/*  says  Gutzlaff,  **  is  an 
d^tet  of  sorrow ;  and  many  female  children  are 
dcwtrojred — drowned  in  warm  water,  and  at  the 
nooent  of  birth  consigned  to  the  grare.  The 
gDreraoMnt  connives  at  this  monstrous  and  most 
ooflstoiil  crime,  because  it  acknowledges  the  so- 
TsrcigD  suthority  of  the  parent  over  the  life  of  its 
ofiipnog,  and  considers  female  infrmticide  as  the 
BOft  e&ctoal  check  upon  the  too  rapid  increase  of 
popuktioB.  The  murder  t>f  female  infimts  is  pre- 
nieiit  throughout  the  empire,  and  perpetrated  with 
fhaoeless  atrodty."  **  The  parents,  instead  of 
girisg  I  dowry  with  their  daughter,  receive  a  price, 
Tiryiogirom  six  dollars  to  five  thousand,  according 
to  the  beauty  or  rank  of  the  lady.  When  she 
lesfes  the  paternal  roof,  the  bride  is  seated  in  a 
•edao,  in  which  she  is  locked  up,  accompanied  with 
miidans  and  people  bearing  flags.  The  key  of 
tke  ledsn  is  carried  by  the  bnde's  mother,  who,  on 
vriviDf  St  the  bridegroom's,  presents  him  with  it. 
Tbe  bride  is  then  released,  and  if  not  approved 
(ibr  that  is  the  first  time  she  b  seen  by  her  future 
ipooK),  she  may  be  sent  back ;  but  if  her  appear- 
aoee  it  sgreeable,  ahe  b  introduced  with  many  bows 
sod  ceremonious  gallantries,  and  ducks  and  nods, 
into  the  great  hall.  They  then  bum  incense  and 
bosr  belore  the  idol,  and  the  whole  is  concluded 
witk  a  repast.  Forced  marria^s  often  produce 
tnficsl results:  sometimes  the  female  has  recourse 
to  poison;  sometimes  she  is  contented  with  the 
gentler  but  no  lesa  decisive  means  of  liberty,  by 
•baring  her  head.  The  grandees  and  rich  men 
keep  regular  harems.  Beautiful  and  accomplished 
featles,  for  which  the  country  about  Nang-choo 
ad  Soo-cfaoo  is  as  celebrated  as  Circassia,  are  ex- 
tCBsirely  bought  and  sold." 

Gorpalency  is  deemed  a  beauty  in  men,  but  a 
bleansh  in  women.  The  women  have  usually  a 
pcealisrly  arched  eye-brow, — as  much  the  efiect  of 
vt  is  Bsture, — a  very  unmeaning  face,  and,  among 
tbt  hj^er  cUsaes,  exceedingly  small  feet,  from  the 
ti|:bt  pressure,  during  iu£uicy  and  childhood,  of 
toill  wooden  shoes.  This  custom  originated  (as 
described  in  Chinese  history)  several  centuries 
bsck,  when  a  large  body  of  females  rose  against, 
•nd  endeavoured  to  ovirthrow,  the  government. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event,  the 
ue  of  wooden  shoes  was  enforced  on  all  female 
infimts,  so  small  as  to  disable  them,  without  great 
pHQ,  to  make  any  use  of  their  feet.  This  custom 
^  sow  become  so  familiar  from  long  usage,  that  a 
sbsH  foot  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  attrao- 
tioas  a  Chinese  female  can  possess.  The  education 
of  CShineee  ladiea  is  extremely  limited.  According 
to  Chinese  writers,  the  first  principles  of  morality, 
with  skill  to  perform  the  necessary  household  tasks, 
osght  to  comprise  the  whole  range  of  their  acquire- 
■Mts.  One  author,  indeed,  referring  to  the  fre- 
fKat  complaint  of  the  husband  that  he  finds  very 
htde  gratificatioo  in  the  society  of  a  partner  whose 
■tttal  resources  are  so  small,  seems  to  advise  that 
Wibould  teach  her  something,  and  encourages  him 
W  the  remark,  that  even  monkeys  can  be  taught  to 
W  BBties ;  but  in  this  instruction  nothing  intel- 
■Mn]  can  be  intended,  since  he  concurs  with  other 


■Msti,  in  declaring  that  she  ought  never  to  open 
•hash.  The  Chinese,  have,  however,  several  feniale 
^tkera^  whose  learned  works  they  hold  in  high 
To  btgiiila  the  many  tedknia  and  heavy 


hours  which  mnst  unavoidably  occur  to  secluded 
females,  thus  totally  unqualified  for  mental  pursuits, 
the  tobacco-pipe  is  the  usual  expedient.  Every 
female  from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  wears 
as  an  appendage  to  her  dress,  a  small  silken  purse 
or  pocket  to  hold  tobacco,  and  a  pipe,  with  the  use 
of  which  many  of  them  are  not  unacquainted  at 
this  tender  age.  Some,  indeed,  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  working  embroidery  on  silks,  or  in  paint- 
ing birds,  insects,  and  flowers,  on  their  gauze. 
"In  the  ladies*  apartments,  (says  Mr  Barrow,)  of 
the  great  house  in  which  we  lived  at  Pekln,  we  ob- 
served some  verv  beautiful  specimens  of  both  kinds 
in  the  pannels  of  the  partitions,  and  brought  home  a 
few  articles,  which  I  understand  have  been  much 
admired;  but  the  women  who  employ  their  time 
in  this  manner,  are  generally  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  tradesmen  and  artificers,  who  are  usually 
the  weavers  both  of  cotton  and  silk.  I  remember 
asking  one  o(  the  great  officers  of  the  court,  who 
wore  a  silken  vest  beautifully  embroidered,  if  it 
was  the  work  of  his  lady;  but  the  supposition  that 
his  wife  should  condescend  to  use  her  needle,  seemed 
to  give  him  offence.*' 

Mr  Abeel  says  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Chinese  at  Canton,  differed  in  some  respects  from 
his  preconceived  notions.  The  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities to  the  stranger,  be  tells  us,  are  the  great 
variety  of  complexion,  the  general  flatness  of  face, 
and  uniformity  of  features,  and  especially  the 
strange  formation  of  the  eye,  not  only  with  the 
internal  angle  curved,  but  ¥dth  the  lid  in  noany 
cases  so  small,  as  to  appear  not  adapted  to  its  na- 
tural functions.  **This  last  peculiarity  is  most 
remarkable  among  children.  The  lid  appears  un- 
naturally distended  when  the  eye  is  open  i  at  the 
same  time  it  covers  so  much  of  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  latter 
is  uncomfortably  confined.  With  the  exception 
of  the  occiput,  the  heads  of  the  men  are  shaved ; 
while,  if  Its  luxuriance  wUl  admit,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  grow  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
their  heels.  It  is  generally  worn  in  a  pendant 
plait,  .the  cords  with  which  it  is  woven  fre- 
quently supplying  the  deficiency  of  its  length.  It 
b  quite  a  comment  on  fashion — **  old  custom,"  as 
the  Chinese  term  it,-.-to  assocUte  with  the  popu- 
larity and  prevalence  of  the  one  here  described,  the 
recency  of  its  date,  and  the  reproach  of  its  origin. 
Upon  the  Tartar  conquest,  not  two  centuries  ago, 
the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  adopt  this  style  of 
wearing  their  hair  as  a  mark  of  subjugation.  Many 
considered  it  such  a  disgrace  that  they  preferred 
losing  their  heads  to  their  hair.  Now  it  has  be- 
come an  ornament  and  a  mark  of  proud  distinction. 
The  girls  wear  the  long  plait  according  to  the 
fiMhion  of  the  men,  but  do  not  shave  the  other 
parts  of  the  head.  After  marriage,  the  hair  b 
braided  upon  the  head,  and  decked  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers  and  jeweb  answering  to  the  rank  or 
means  of  the  possessor.  The  ordinary  st^le  of 
dress  differs  but  little  in  both  sexes.  It  consists  of 
loose  pantaloons,  and  an  over-garment  or  robe  with 
long  dangling  sleeves,  and  which  varies  in  length 
from  the  knee  to  the  ground.  Their  girdles,  like 
those  of  the  Jews,  frequently  answer  the  purpose 
of  purses.  The  stocking  has  no  reference  to  the 
shape  or  size  of  the  limb,  and  the  shoe  has  a  thick 
clumsy  sole  turning  up  in  front,  and  destitute  of 
elasticity  to  aid  the  step.'* 

The  Chinese  take  a  passionate  delight  in  their 
poetry,  such  as  it  is.     They  have  poems  on  almost 
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tTcrjr  poMible  tobjeet.  Hiitoiy,  dironolo^,  moral 
maxims,  the  lawi  and  precepU  of  Confiiciui,  agri. 
eulture,  gmrdisniug,  and  all  the  peaceful  arts,  are 
conveyed  and  impressed  on  the  memorj  through 
the  medium  of  poetry.  In  their  more  refined  so- 
ciety not  Co  be  a  poet,  is  not  to  be  a  gentleman ; 
and  the  love,  if  not  the  practice,  of  the  poetical 
art  descends  to  all  grades  and  conditions. 

The  barbers,  in  the  towns  of  China,  go  about 
ringing  bells  to  get  customers.  They  carry  with 
them  a  stool,  a  bisin,  a  towel,  and  a  pot  containing 
fire.  When  any  person  calls  them,  they  run  to 
him ;  and  planting  their  stool  in  a  convenient  place 
in  the  street,  shave  the  head,  clean  the  ears,  dress 
the  eyebrows,  and  brush  the  shoulders ; — all  for 
the  value  of  little  more  than  a  halfpenny.  They 
then  ring  the  bell  again,  and  start  in  pursuit  of  an- 
other customer. 

TVaile  with  China.  Almost  the  whole  trade  of 
foreigners  with  China  is  restricted  to  the  single  port 
of  Otnton.  The  Spaniards  have  still  access  to  the 
port  of  Amoy  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  but 
the  privilege  is  said  to  be  merely  nominal,  and  very 
rarely  used.  The  Portuguese  carry  on  a  very  trifiing 
commerce  at  Macao,  where  they  have  been  allowed 
by  the  Chinese  to  form  a  settlement,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  great  restrictions.  The  Russians  have  a 
land-trade  with  China,  across  the  desert  of  Middle 
Asia,  and  on  that  account  are  not  permitted  to  send 
any  ships  to  Canton. 

Canton  is  situated  in  lat.  SS^  T  10"  N.,  lon^. 
113^  \A'  30"  E.;  and  is  built  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Choo^ang^  a  river  which  flows  through  it  in  a 
stream  rather  wider  than  the  Thames  at  London 
bridge,  and  after  an  additional  course  of  thirtv-two 
miles,  empties  itself  into  a  broad  bay,  or  opening,  of 
the  great  sea  which  washes  the  southern  provinces 
of  China.  The  entrance  of  this  bay,  whidi  is  some- 
times vaguely  spoken  of  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Canton,  is  about  eighty  miles  from  the  city :  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  soiall  islands,  among  which  is 
that  partly  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  settlement 
of  BUcao.  At  the  head  of  the  bay,  fifty  miles 
from  its  entrance,  is  the  mouth,  properly  speaking, 
of  the  Choo-keang,  or  river  upon  which  Canton 
stands :  it  is  formed  by  two  projecting  points  of 
land,  which  are  little  more  than  a  musket-shot 
apart.  This  narrow  passage  is  called  by  Euro- 
peans Bocca  Tigrit^  or  '*  Tiger's  Mouth,** — a  name 
originally  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were 
the  earliest  traders  in  these  parts;  in  nautical 
phrase  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  Bogue,  Twenty 
miles  up  the  river  is  Whampoa,  which  may  be 
called  the  **  road*'  of  Canton ;  foreign  ships  always 
anchor  there,  and  never  ascend  further,  their  inter- 
course with  the  city  for  the  reoiaining  nine  or  ten 
miles  being  conducted  entirely  by  boats. 

Almost  all  Europeans  at  Canton  carry  on  their 
business  with  the  natives  through  the  medium  of 
the  English  language.  Few  foreigners  study  Chinese 
to  any  extent,  and  those  few  are  chiefly  scholars 
residing  in  Europe;  but  the  Chinese  at  Canton 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of 
English,  and  are  enabled  by  its  means  to  oMke 
themselves  understood  by  Europeans ;  but  it  is  a 
strange  jargon,  made  up  of  words  grievously  mis- 
pronounced, often  oddly  perverted  from  their  pro- 
per meaning,  and  always  combined  according  to  the 
Chinese  idiom.  So  extraordinary  is  the  dialect 
thus  produced,  that  an  Englishman  on  his  arrival 
•t  Cainton  understands  little  more  of  it  than  if  it 
weni  French  or  Dutch,  and  finds  that  his  own  tm- 


eontaminated  English  b  as  fittb  i 

Chinese  servant  or  shopkeeper.     It  i 

week's  practice  to  put  htm  on  a  level  with  tbr  ^ 

tives,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  speak  a  j 

uncouth  as  any  Chinaman. 

The  principal  weights  for  m^ 
are,  the  pecul,  the  catty,  and  the  tnW,  th«  p^rU 
being  divided  into  one  hundred  cmttiea.  or  mm  t We* 
sand  six  hundred  tales.  The  rmtty  is  eqwvalot 
to  one  pound  and  one-third  avoirdupon^ 

There  mre  no  rommemal  ni«a»«rcs  ia  CUsa,  A 
drv  goods  and  liquids  being  sold  bv  wcifkt.  Enn- 
thing  living  or  dead*  organic  or  inorfaaie,  is  mH 
by  weight  in  this  celestial  eoantry;  wWtber  m  hi 
fruit  or  ballast-stones,  oQ  or  vcgvtablea,  fivtaf  4ap 
or  pigs,  cats  or  poultry,  they  are  all  punh— <  ly 
the  catty.  A  Chinese  does  not  secai  to  it**  saf 
ides  of  measurement,  for  one  w«s  asfce^  ahiftM 
we  should  have  mudi  wind, — **  Tea,  picaty  < 
of  wind,  by,  by,  come  ;**  and  when  i 
were  taking  observations  of  the  svn,  tb«  i 
served  upon  them  that  **they  were  weigkiag  tke  *mm* 
**  In  buying  any  article,  however  sasU  or  tntef, 
at  Canton,**  says  Mr  Revnolds,  **  tkc  sclln  wJ 
furnish  you  with  a  small  paper,  cootatMiig  wmm 
Chinese  characters,  which  are  railed  c4^  W 
called  on  by  the  custom-house  oArer,  or  i 
to  pay  duty  on  these  articles,  yoo  aua^y 
them  with  the  diops,  and  it  b  tkeir 
find  the  merchant  who  sold  the  artide,  wmd  m^m^ 
the  revenue  from  kim." 

The  word  Bang  b  used  by  tkt  Otwrer  tmhm^ 
nate  a  commercial  establishment  or  ■■uku— ■,  mi. 
by  this  name  the  European  fisctorics  a<  Oafem 
have  been  designated.  The  boagt  ^ztcad  oloaif  the 
bank  of  the  nver  between  seven  and  c«k«  k^ 
dred  feet ;  they  extend  backwards  ia  dcfck  a  k^ 
dred  and  thirty  yards,  into  a  long  aariow  kma*  «a 
each  side  of  which  are  conftacrf  tkc  aAmAM  tf 
foreigners.  To  the  eastward,  the  Hmt  af  \ 
b  bounded  by  a  narrow  ditrk  or  inlet 
river,  serving  to  surroand  a  portioa  af  tka  ^f- 
wall,  and  to  drain  that  portion  af  the  tava.  Ai 
the  fiictories  communicau  with  the  rircr  by  ^ 
stairs,  fhmi  which  the  tea  and  other 
are  embarked ;  and  the  space  wkick  tWy  < 
traversed  by  three  thorooghlarce, 
from  the  river, — namely,  China  Street, 
Street,  and  Hog  Lane.— the  latter  het^g 
filthy  passage,  inhabited  by  low  Cklawe,  «W  ka 
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spirit-shops,  into  whidi  they  < 
rob  them. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  inl 
traded  direct  to  China.    Tkev  vbilad  i 
of  the  country  for  sometioM  free  from  tW  i 
tion  of  other  nations;  and  ia  1555,  they  sfipm 
have  concentrated  theeisclvcs  at  Marasw  w 
they  established  a  settleaMoC     We  knar  ^  1 
ships  frequenting  the  port  of  Cbaffei 
trading  idong  the  coast  of  CUaa ;  I 
consequence  of  soote  dispotes  wkkk  1 
the  natives,  they  were  restricted  to  tkasr  ewtt  «i^ 
tlement  at  Macao.   Until  the  year  l«I7.  the  F 
trade  with  the  Chinese  was  carried  aa  * 
at  the  factories  which  the  East  ladb  \ 
established  in  other  parts  of  tke  1 
the  trade  in  tea  commeared,  tkat  article  1 
ported  to  the  amount  of  oae  haadrrd  | 
the  ISth  of  February,  tke  ifirectars  wvate  tti 
Madras:  **  In  regard  fAca  b  gfowa  ta  be  • 
modity  here,  and  we  have  arraaiea  ta  mate 
•ents  tbereiB  to  oar  great  firkads  ai  casl 
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woiU  bive  TOO  tend  os  yearlj  fire  or  six  cmittert 
of  the  very  best  and  freshest  them.  That  which 
viU  colour  the  water  in  which  it  if  infused  most 
of  •  greenish  eomplexion,  is  generally  best  accept- 
ed." The  import  for  general  use  bad,  it  appears, 
beeo  ebiclly  a  private  concern  of  the  officers ;  but 
toe  oarket  had  thereby  been  so  much  over-stocked, 
that  "tnsh  tbea  from  Bantam"  had  been  sold  for 
4d.  tod  6d.  a-pound«  The  trade  was  now,  there- 
fore, to  be  carried  on  altogether  by  the  company 
thesnelfea.  Its  progress,  however,  was  severely 
ebecked  by  the  imposition,  in  1689,  of  an  enor- 
noui  daty  of  5s.  a-pound,  which  rendered  it  im- 
potahk  to  introdaoe  with  advantage  any  teas  ex- 
cept tbow  of  the  very  finest  description.  In  1693, 
the  itaple  commodities  are  said  to  have  been  Nan- 
liof  lilks,  damasks,  satins,  velvets,  gold  thread, 
nv-^iik,  China  and  lacquered  ware,  a  good  quantity 
of  fine  tea,  some  fims  and  screens.  In  16CK9,  there 
were  ordered  3U0  tubs  (chests)  of  the  finer  green 
ten,  and  eighty  of  bobca. 

In  1701,  Chusan,  Amoy,  and  Canton,  were  the 
port*  with  which  the  company's  trade  was  carried 
on;  the  lint  was  deemed  the  most  desirable,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  quit  it  the  following 
tear,  tboogfa  afterwards  induced  to  return.  The 
company  toon,  however,  acknowledged  that  **thev 
were  weary  of  the  trade  to  Chusan  and  Amoy ;  * 
Md  tbey  leem  at  one  time  to  have  intended  to  for- 
Akt  tboie  porta,  and  use  Banjarmassin,  in  the 
Hlaad  of  Borneo,  as  a  depAt.  It  was  found,  how- 
erer,  that  at  Canton  the  traffic  could  be  conducted 
00  a  coQsiderable  scale ;  the  factors  were,  indeed, 
npoisd  to  many  hardships,  and  had  ground  for 
kcary  eomplaiuts,  but  the  increasing  importance  of 
tke  tsa-trade  made  the  company  willing  to  encoun- 
ter many  difficulties. 

lo  1716,  the  intercourse  with  Canton,  according 
to  Mr  Auber,  had  assumed  somewhat  of  the  char- 
Kter  of  a  regular  trade.  At  stated  seasons  ships 
*ere  despatched  from  England,  each  having  a  su- 
pcnarfo,  to  conduct  the  sales  and  purchases. 
These  vessels  proceeded  first  to  Macao,  and  thence 
to  the  Bocea  Tigris,  where  the  supercargoes  were 
admitted  to  aa  audience  with  the  hoppo,  or  Chinese 
csmmtgnooer  of  customs,  with  whom  they  stipu- 
l>ted  for  certain  privileges,  such  as  the  enjoyment 
of  free  trade  with  all  Chinese,  without  distinction, 
liberty  to  hire  Chinese  servants,  to  purchase  pro- 
nflOBi,  kc.^  for  their  &ctory  and  ships,  and  other 
•wiW  articles. 

In  1796,  the  emperor.  Keen-long,  (who  reigned 
^  1796.)  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  year  of 
kn  acoesstoo  was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  an 
^PlWiiive  duty  of  4  per  cent., — although  the  boon 
*■*  eoopled  with  conditions  utterly  inadmissible, 
•id  which  the  Chinese  were  therefore  bribed  to 
cMvve  at  the  negUet  of.  About  this  time,  also, 
^*ycpced  the  security-system,  from  which  the 
BntiA  trade  has  so  severely  suffered.  A  few  mer- 
^■ts,  called  the  Hong,  were  nominated,  one  of 
*W«  was  required,  on  the  arrival  of  every  Eng- 
^Aip,  to  b«^ine  security  for  the  regular  pay- 
■iHsf  the  dutiiis;  in  return  for  which  the  repre- 
y<»vcs  of  the  company  were  obliged  to  allow 
b>«  •  corresponding  advantage.  These  persons, 
'vfaatd  by  the  above  obligation,  and  having  also 
£^4/B0O  to  remit  io  presents  to  the  imperial  court, 
■*"Jil  necessary  to  indemnify  themselves  by  an 
*>BAVMt  price  laid  on  the  commodities. 

%  bcreased  annoyance  to  wbich  the  English 
tiidi  at  Canton  was  exposed,  led  the  company  to 


seek  to  re-open  the  communication  with  Amoy. 
But  they  found  their  condition  still  worse  at  that 
port ;  and  were  prevented  from  continuing  the  at- 
tempt, if  they  had  been  disposed  to  do  so,  by  the 
decree  which  Reen-lung  issued  in  1757,  strictly 
limiting  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  to  Canton. 
This  made  no  change  in  the  actual  course  of  the 
English  trade,  which  bad  long  centred  in  that  port ; 
yet  it  acted  unfavourably  on  the  interest  of  the 
factory.  Hitherto,  amid  all  their  grievances,  the 
threat  of  removing  to  another,  and  thus  depriving 
the  mandarins  of  the  emoluments  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  traffic,  had  been  used  with  the  most 
beneficial  effect.  Now,  the  only  menace  left  to 
them  was,  that  of  quitting  China  altogether, — a 
design  which  neither  party  could  believe  to  be 
seriously  entertained. 

In  1759,  two  years  al^er  Canton  had  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  when  the  authorities  were 
no  longer  restrained  by  the  apprehension  that  for- 
eigners would  resort  elsewhere,  the  limitation  of 
our  dealings  to  a  few  licensed  Chinese  was  made 
part  of  the  established  system  of  trade,  and  those 
individuals,  designated  Security  or  Hong  merchants, 
were  regularly  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
**Cohong,"  with  whom  Europeans  were  permitted 
to  deal ;  all  transactions  with  other  Chinese,  excep- 
ting, indeed,  petty  shop-keepers,  being  declared 
illegal. 

In  1771,  the  supercargoes  congratulated  them- 
selves on  having  procured  the  dissolution  of  this 
obnoxious  cohong,  at  the  cost  of  100,000  taels, 
(from  £30,000  to  £35,000,)  which  they  actually 
expended  on  the  occasion.  In  1779-80,  however, 
the  same  cohong  appears  again  in  full  operation, 
and  was  made  the  instrument,  as  it  has  continued 
ever  since,  of  levying  an  additional  tax  on  foreign 
trade,  under  the  designation  of  Consoo  Fund. 

In  the  year  1833  an  act  was  passed  providing 
that  the  exclusive  trade  to  China  enjoyed  by  the 
East  India  Company  should  cease,  from  April  22, 
1834,  the  company,  indeed,  being  obliged  to  close 
all  their  commercial  transactions  from  that  day. 
In  the  same  year  another  act  was  passed,  regulat- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  open  trade,  thus  per- 
mitted, should  be  carried  on ;  and  this  act  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendant  of  the 
China  trade;  to  whom,  residing  in  China,  were 
granted  the  powers  deemed  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  The  first  person  appointed  to 
this  office  was  the  late  lord  Napier,  a  captain  in 
the  navy;  who  received  instructions  to  repair  to 
Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  its  duties. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  1834,  his  lordship  arrived,  in 
the  Andromache,  at  Macao ;  and  soon  after  sailed 
for  Canton,  which  he  reached  on  the  25th. 

Before  lord  Napier's  arrival  at  Canton,  all  his 
movements  had  been  closely  watched  by  the  Chi- 
nese government.  A  report  was  made  that  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  of  war,  having  on  board  a  barbarian  eye, 
(foreign  officer  of  rank),  had  anchored  at  Cabreta 
Point,  near  Macao.  Hereupon  Loo,  the  governor 
of  Canton,  having  understood  that  the  English 
company  was  dissolved,  and  judging  that  this  new 
officer  was  to  supply  the  place  of  their  tae-pan,  or 
supercargo,  issued  an  order  that  the  hong«mer- 
chants  should  proceed  to  Macao,  and  ascertain 
what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
trade  was  now  to  be  conducted,  and  the  regula- 
tions  that  would  thence  become  necessary.  Notice 
was  given  at  the  same  time,  that  until  a  full  report 
was  made  to  the  governor,  and  his  consent  obtained. 
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the  superinteiidefit,  thoogli  be  ilrif^i  reside  at  M*. 
cao,  wu  by  no  means  to  present  hunself  at  Canton. 
In  pursuance  of  this  order,  Hou-qua  and  Mou^qua, 
deputed  hy  the  hong»  proceeded  to  Macao,  but  be- 
fore they  could  reach  that  place,  lord  Napier  bad 
set  out ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to 
overtake  biro,  he  arrived  at  Canton  before  them. 
Next  day,  *a  letter  from  him  to  the  viceroy  was 
presented  at  the  dt^r-gates,  but  was  rejected  on 
account  of  its  not  being  in  the  form  of  a  petition. 
The  displeasure  of  the  government  was  immedi- 
ately manifested  by  the  disappearance  of  all  the 
native  servants  in  the  employ  of  the  British. 

A  strong  sensation  was  now  created  in  the  dty, 
and  a  report  was  made  to  the  hoppo,  that  on  the 
18th  of  the  present  moon,  about  mididght,  *'  a  bar- 
barian  ship's  boat  bad  arrived  at  Canton,  bringing 
four  English  devils,*'  who  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  fiMrtory.  This  being  connected  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  British  man-of-war  in  tbe  outer  seas, 
was  represented  as  a  clandestine  stealing  into  Can- 
ton. The  governor  issued  an  order,  declaring  the 
impossibility,  that  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
China,  this  new  eye  or  officer  could  continue  in 
that  dty : — **  Even  England  has  it  laws ;  how 
much  more  the  celestial  empire  1  How  flaming 
bright  are  its  great  laws  and  ordinances,  more  terri- 
ble than  the  awful  thunderbolt  1  Under  this  whole 
bright  heaven,  none  dares  to  disobey  them.  Un- 
der its  shelter  are  the  four  seas.  Subject  to  its 
soothing  care  are  the  ten  thousand  kingdoms.'* 
Actuated,  however,  by  feelings  of  clemency,  and 
allowing  for  the  ignorance  of  national  laws  and 
customs  incident  to  a  stranger,  he  ordains,  that  if 
tbe  latter,  after  having  despatched  the  business  on 
which  he  came,  shall  immediately  return  to  Macao, 
and  promise  never  to  resort  to  Canton  without 
spedal  permission,  tbe  past  offence  will  be  over- 
looked. 

The  bong  merchants  tried  all  tbe  means  in  their 
power  to  induce  Lord  Napier  to  give  way ;  but  his 
lordship  having  been  refused  access  to  the  imperial 
officers,  declined  to  communicate  with  the  mer- 
chants. The  latter,  frustrated  in  all  their  endea- 
vours,  resolved  to  secure  the  good-will  of  their 
own  government  by  proposing  a  suspension  of  the 
trade.  By  taking  this  course  thev  obviated  the 
sttspidon  of  collusion,  which  probably  induced  the 
government  to  lay  upon  them  so  heavy  a  load  of 
responsibility.  In  an  elaborate  mandate,  issued  by 
governor  Loo,  their  conduct  is  declared  to  be  most 
highly  praiseworthy,  "manifesting  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  great  prindples  of  dignity."  Tet 
be  does  not  proceed  immediately  to  take  tbe  strong 
step  recommended.  He  pretends,  indeed,  that  the 
trade  and  the  duties  arising  from  it,  **do  not  con- 
cern tbe  celestial  empire,  to  the  extent  of  a  hair 
or  a  feather's  down."  But  knowing  the  divine 
wish  of  his  great  master  to  cherish  both  those 
within  and  those  without,  he  was  unwilling  to  in- 
volve thousands  of  the  latter  in  ruin  for  tbe  dis- 
obedience and  obstinacy  of  one  individual.  He 
therefore  allowed  a  short  interval,  that  tbe  bar< 
barian  eye,  said  to  be  **  a  man  of  very  solid  and  ex< 
pensive  mind,  and  pladd  speech,"  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  reconsider  bis  rash  dedsion. 

At  length,  on  the  Snd  of  September,  the  long, 
threatened  order  for  the  entire  suspension  of  the 
trade  was  issued.  Its  effects  were  immediately 
apparent.  Fresh  provisions  could  no  longer  be 
procured*  and  lord  Napier  and  hia  suite  were 
obliged  to  live  on  salt  meat  cooTtyad  from  the 
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skips  of  war.  IfaMars  bsi^f  tkm 
tremitiea,  the  resolotioo  was  taken  to  < 
Majesty's  skipa,  Andromache  mmi  laai^ 
were  anchored  witboat  the  Bsfs  The  i*^ 
began  to  move  oo  tbe  7tk,  aad  tha  farU  4Aa^ 
the  entrance  of  tbe  river  fired  apoa  thmtm,  A  e» 
test  ensued  for  an  boar  aad  tktva  ^aarlM^  At 
time  occupied  in  tbe  windipr  paMafs  wi  the  chsa. 
nel,  and  the  skips  then  aa^orad,  ia  cMn^ssaa 
of  the  stota  of  the  wind,  aatU  tka  Mb.  Oa  4« 
day  they  proceeded  on  tkcir  war,  aad  a  wm»m 
again  ensued  with  tka  forts  aa  tka  aban,  «tod. 
of  course,  were  unaUa  to  pravaal  tke 
the  vessels,  though  tbey  nmmt 
one  man  in  each.  Ontkelltki 
issued,  in  whidi  the  fanDcr  dcsaasidB  af  Ae  <^ 
nese  govarement  were  repealed,  aad  tka  maAm^ 
lord  Napier  severely  stlnatiaad.  Tat  it  w«  «S 
intimated  to  him  that,  if  ke  woold  npmt  ^faa 
errors  and  even  then  obey  the  kwa  ml  tke  m^^ 
indulgence  would  be  exteaded  to  kaau  b  »  »• 
necessary  for  us  to  detail  tka  aciansarsi  «f  te 
few  days  following,  which  rcaderad 
podtiou  a  rery  diflfeull  one.  Hia 
were  increased  l^  severe  tndisyosit 
toil  aad  anxiety.     Under  tkasa  dn 


shrunk  from  the  falawities  wkM  i 
from  the  continued  saspensioii  of  late 
on   the    14th  he  anaouoced  kts  detera 


yield,  and  to  quit  Caaton.  Tke  skipa  al  war, 
on  the  demand  of  the  native  goiii— ■■>>  wes 
dered  to  move  out  to  Liatoo.  Two  ckap  I 
were  provided  for  lord  Napier,  ia 
barked  on  tbe  21st.  They  rearkai  li 
on  tbe  2dd,  where  tbey  were 
amid  a  terrible  beating  of  goqfi 
which  severely  aggravated  hia 
Tbey  reached  Macao  oo  tke  9Stk, 
pier  expired  oo  tke  lltk  Ortokar.  A 
of  the  trade  took  pbca  oo  tka  STtk  of 
following. 

The  resulU  of  tbe  first  fow 
the  free  trade  to  China  kava 
the  antidpations  of  those  wko 
est  success  from  tke  abolitioa  ciif  tka 
At  an  average  of  tbe  three  or  fbar  f 
the  dissolution  of  the  Coiwpsay'a 
average  annual  imports  of  tea  a 
31.500,000  lbs.  a  yeari  bat  m 


rape 


f« 


year  of  the  charter,  tbe  imporu  wOa  aaly 
lbs.  Tbe  year  18S6,  tbe  fiiat  yav  oT  tka 
trade,  presents  a  vary  diffiaat  rseak  ;  tka  aa^ 
having  amounted  to  43,000.000  Iks^ 
above  10,000,000  lbs.,  or  JO  per  c 
pany's  imports  when  largest  1  We 
count  of  tbe  quantities  of  tea  ~ 
united  kingdom,  tka  qaaatitiea 
sumption,  aad  the  nett  reveasa 
same,  in  1834,  1835.  1838,  1837. 
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The  excess  of  tbe  quantity 
tion  in  1836  was  occasioned  b^ 
duties  that  year,  wkick  made  it 
all  tke  keavy  stock  of  boki 
to  escape  the  duty  of  2s.  Id.  to 
otherwise  kave  btcoie  lisklr 
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ending  with  1835-36. 
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F»t«. 

Bwarat. 

BUIwa. 

Tolml. 

CkMti. 

Valoa. 

Chwte. 

VdM. 

OHWfe. 

Vk.B'^ 

CkMU. 

Valu. 

OWImu 

DMmn 

DMan 

r^olUrt 

Smn  \W'» 

4.006 

4^)19,350 

1,128 

1.105,805 

4,401 

5,299,920 

9,635 

10,425.076 

-       !«*-» 

4,831 

4.574.650 

1.130 

1,029,585 

7,171 

6.928,880 

13,132 

12,633,105 

-       l«»-3a 

Mfi4 

4.820,448 

1,579 

1.329.129 

6.857 

5,907.580 

14.000 

12,057,157 

-      1830-31 

ft,085 

4.454.809 

1,575 

1,335,396 

12.100 

7.114,069 

18.760 

13.904,363 

-     ia3i-a 

4.443 

4,334,815 

1.518 

1,448,194 

a265 

5.818,574 

14,225 

11,501.684 

-       U32-33 

MIO 

AilMas 

1.880 

1,455.603 

15.4031 

8.781,700 

23,'03| 

15,352.429 

-       183S-34 

7,893 

5  023,17* 

1,643 

1.066,469 

11,716 

7,916.971 

31,250 

14,006.605 

-       I«4-» 

7,558 

4,36a245 

2.549 

1,427,604 

9,988 

6.962,930 

30,069 

11,758.779 

-       U3S-a6 

9;011 

6.713,196 

2.005 

1,407,510 

16.002 

8.986.198 

26.018 

17,106,908 

IV  oie  of  opium,  for  the  purpose  of  exhilarat- 
ing tiie  spirits,  has  long  been  known  in  Turkey 
and  Sjrria,  but  in  those  countries  the  poisonous 
drag  is  either  taken  as  a  pill  or  chewed  after  the 
iBauier  of  tobacco.     In  China,  however,  the  mode 
of  isiii^  it  commonly  adopted  is  that  of  smoking, 
tlUiough  there  are  some  few  who  use  it  in  mudi 
i^  iame  way  as  it  is  used  in  Turkey  and  Syria. 
The  fd^wiog  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared:—The  opium  is  imported  into  China  in  a 
cnide  state,  the  packages  of  it  having  attained  a 
ofrtain  d^ree  of  connstency ;  those  packages  are 
<li«olfed  in  hoi  water,  and  the  extract  thus  ob- 
tained is  dried,  and  smoked  through  a  pipe.     Its 
•SteU,  when  taken  in  this  way,  are  precisely  ana- 
logous to  those  of  swallowing  it  in  its  crude  state. 
Opiam  shops  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  streets  of 
CUai^  juft  as  public-houses  and  gin  palaces  are  to 
W  seeo  here,  and  the  wretched  victims  of  this  de- 
P>^  rice,  fleeced  of  their  all,  are  to  be  seen 
^tt^f^g  their  heads  at  the  doors  of  these  shops, 
•ad  ia  many  cases,  shut  out  from  their  dwellings 
by  SBgry  relatives  or  ruthless  creditors,  are  left  to 
^aapttied  and  despised  in  the  streets.     A  native 
vtist,  named  Sunqua,  residing  in  China-street,  Can- 
tHj  has  executed  some  paintings  on  rice  paper, 
vitcfc,  filming  a  aeries,  six  in  number,  and  which, 
ft  fact,  are  an  exact  counterpart   of  Hogarth's 
^Moas  Rake'a  Progress.     The  design  of  these 
9*tfares  i^  to  show  the  progress  of  the  opium 
^*tkn  froa  health  and  prosperity  to  misery  and 
%adation.     The  first  of  these  pictures  represents 
s  young  man,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
Mly  attired,  and  in  all  the  'freshness  and  vigour 
tffMth.     On  his.  right  is  a  chest  of  treasure,  gold 
Msflver;  and  on  his  left  a  personal  attendant, 
■nrtaatly  employed  in  preparing  the  crude  article 
iwdbaed  and  brought  to  the  house  for  his  use. 
hlfct  second  of  these  pictures  he  is  reclining  on  a 
*|iH^  so£s,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  surrounded 
^Mavtcsans,  two  of  whom  are  young,  in  the  char- 
Witt  of  musiciaos.     His  money  now  flies  without 
i^  npwd  to  its  aoiount.     The  third  of  these  pic- 
Mi  repfcaents  him,  after  a  short  period  of  indul- 
gat,  with  a  cotintenance  sallow  and  haggard,  with 
^^  shoulders  and  naked  teeth,  and  moping  on  a 
^yauDusry  couch,  with  his  pipe  and  other  smok- 
H^i)||sntiu  lying  by  his  side.    At  this  moment 
,  or  fcia  wife  and  a  concubine,  come  in ; 
,  findiflg^  the  chest  emptied  of  its  treasure, 
I  frowning   with   astonishment,    whilst   the 
Igacea  with  wonder  at  what  she  sees  spread 
>  Jh  Condi.      In  number  four  his  houses  and 
^__   all    ^ne,  his  couch  is  exchanged  for 
njlJ^WBrda  aiid  a  ragged  mattress,  his  shoes  are 
^iliftct,  and  his  fisce  is  half  awry,  as  he  sits 
Miihy  forward  and  breathing  with  great  difficulty. 


^f«iuuar 
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The  fifth  represents  him  scraping  together  a  few 
copper  cash,  with  which  he  hurries  to  one  of  the 
smoking  houses  to  buy  a  little  of  the  scrapings 
from  the  pipe  of  another  smoker,  to  allay  his  insa- 
tiable cravings.  In  the  last  of  these  pictures  he 
appears  as  a  confirmed  sot,  sitting  upon  a  bamboo 
chair,  continually  swallowing  the  fieeces  of  the 
drug,  so  foul  that  tea  is  required  to  wash  them 
down,  his  wife  and  child  seated  near  him.  and,  by 
winding  skeins  of  silk  from  bamboo  reels,  earning 
for  themselves  and  him  the  means  of  dragging  out 
a  miserable  exbtence.  These  pictures  are  to  be 
considered,  not  as  the  result  of  a  singular  notion  in 
the  mind  of  an  isolated  individual,  but  as  indica- 
tions of  the  general  sense  of  a  large  class  of  the 
community  in  reference  to  this  degrading  vice. 

The  extent  to  which  this  pernicious  drug  has 
been  introduced  into  China  by  our  own  countrymen 
during  the  last  twenty-one  years  has  been  such  as 
to  show  a  ten-fold  increase.  The  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing it  in  India  is  thus  described.  The  ryot,  or  im-- 
mediate  cultivator  of  the  soil,  selects  a  piece  of 
ground,  which,  by  repeated  ploughings,  he  makes 
completely  fine,  removing  all  the  weeds  and  grass. 
The  field  is  then  divided  into  squares,  with  dykes 
running  in  all  directions,  lengthways  and  cross- 
ways.  A  pit  or  sort  of  well  is  dug  at  one  end  of 
the  field,  from  which,  by  a  leathern  bucket,  water 
b  raised  into  one  of  the  principal  dykes,  and  in  this 
way  is  conveyed  into  every  part  of  the  field,  as  re- 
quired. The  seed  is  sown  in  November,  and  the 
juice  is  collected  in  February  and  March,  usually 
during  a  period  of  about  six  weeks.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  spring  up,  the  weeding  and  watering 
commence,  and  are  continued  till  the  poppies  come 
to  maturity.  Perpendicular  cuts  or  scratches  are 
then  made  in  the  rind  of  the  bulbous  head,  from 
which  the  juice  exudes,  which  is  daily  collected, 
and  delivered  to  the  local  officers.  The  East  In- 
dian government  annually  enters  into  an  engage- 
ment with  the  ryots  or  cultivators,  through  an  in- 
termediate agency,  constructed  in  the  following 
manner: — There  is  first  a  collector,  who  is  a  Eu- 
ropean ;  secondly,  there  are  gomastahs,  a  superior 
class  of  men.  both  in  education  and  caste ;  thirdly, 
sudder  mattu,  a  respectable  dass  of  landholders; 
fourthly,  village  mattu,  the  principal  villagers,  a 
little  superior  to  the  ryots ;  and  fifthly,  the  ryots, 
the  chief  labourers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pop- 
pies. The  engagement  entered  into  with  govern- 
ment is  this :  when  the  poppy  is  ripe,  and  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  of  extracting  the  juice,  the 
gomastah  and  his  establishment  make  a  circuit  of 
the  country,  and  form,  by  guess,  a  probable  esti- 
mate of  the  produce  of  each  field.  He  then  makes 
the  ryot  enter  into  an  engagement  to  deliver  the 
quantity  estimated,  and  as  much  more  as  the  field 
2  B 
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0#«fi. 

In  1816   . 

3^10 

1890 

-  i.770  . 

1BS5 

9.««1 

1830 

.  18,760  - 

1838   . 

.   33,670 

1896 

-  27.111  - 

will  prodace,  at  tbe  price  preriootly  fixed ;  and  if 
be  faiU  to  delirer  the  ettinwted  qumntity,  and  the 
collector  has  reason  to  tutpect  him  of  embcxxle- 
ment,  be  it  empowered  by  law  to  prosecute  the 
ryot  in  the  civil  court  for  damages.  The  quantity 
of  opium  thus  grown,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  imported  into  China  from 
the  year  1816  to  1836,  is  given  by  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Medhurst,  in  bis  work  on  the  state  and  pros- 
peeu  of  China,  in  the  folio wbg  tabular  form  :^ 

ValML 
1,657,000  doUV*. 

.    8,400,800  — 

7,608,905  — 

-  19,900.031  — 
15  338.160  — 

-  17.904,948  — 

lo  a  note  Mr  Medhurst  adds,  that  during  the  year 
ending  in  the  spring  of  1837,  34,000  dhesU  were 
imported,  and  the  deliveries  during  the  month  of 
July,  of  the  same  year,  amounted  to  4,000  chests. 
This  quantity  of  opium,  thus  grown  in  India, 
and  annually  imported  into  China,  appears  large, 
but,  what  is  surprising  in  reference  to  it  is,  that 
every  one  of  these  chests  are  smuggled  into  the 
celestial  empire.  As  early  as  the  year  1796  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  practice  of  smoking  opium 
had  awakened  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment, and  the  practice  was  accordbgly  forbid- 
den  under  penalties  which  have  been  continually 
increasing  in  severity.  In  1821  the  Hong  mer- 
chanU  of  Canton  were  called  upon  to  give  securi- 
ties that  no  opium  was  contained  in  any  of  those 
vessels  which  were  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour 
of  Canton,  and  discharge  their  cargoes  there.  Nay, 
so  fully  were  the  East  India  Company  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  carrying  on  their  regular  trade 
with  China  with  clean  hands,  that  any  one  of  their 
regular  captains,  or  officers,  who  had  brought  with 
him  to  Canton  a  single  chest  of  opium,  would  have 
been  instantly  and  for  ever  dismissed  from  the  Com- 
pany's service.  All  the  opium,  therefore,  which  is 
now,  or  which  has  been  for  the  last  forty-three 
years,  introduced  into  China  by  us,  has  been 
smuggled  into  tbe  country  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
and  reguUtions  of  the  Chinese  government. 

A  few  extracts  from  some  authentic  documents 
will  serve  to  show  the  light  in  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  viewed  as  engaged  in  this  traffic, 
as  also  the  desire  of  the  government  of  China  to 
effect  its  suppression.  The  following  is  from  the 
memorial  of  Heu  Naetse,  an  officer  of  the  local 
courts  of  Pekin,  addressed  to  the  emperor : — **  In 
the  first  year  of  Keaking,  1796,  those  found  guilty 
of  smoking  opium  were  subject  only  to  the  pillory 
and  bamboo.  Now  they  have,  in  the  course  of 
time,  become  liable  to  the  severest  penalties^ 
transportatimi  in  various  degrees,  and  death  after 
the  ordinary  continuance  in  prison.  Vet  the 
smokerfc  of  the  drug  have  increased  in  number,  and 
the  practice  has  spread  almost  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  In  the  year  of  Keaking  there 
arrived,  it  may  be,  some  hundreds  of  chests 
annually.  The  number  has  now  increased  to  up- 
wards of  20,000  chests,  containing  each  an  bun- 
dred  catties.  The  total  quantity  sold  during  the 
year,  amounted  in  value  to  ten  and  some  odd 
millions  of  dollars ;  so  that,  in  reckoning  the  dollar 
at  seven  mace  standard  weight  of  silver,  the  annual 
waste  of  money  somewhat  exceeds  ten  millions  of 
taels.  Formerly  the  barbarian  merchants  brought 
foreign  money  to  China,  which,  being  paid  in  ex- 
change for  goods,  was  a  source  of  pecuniary  advan- 


tage to  tbe  people  of  all  tW 
but  latterly  the  barbarian  netchaau  have  < 
tinely  sold  opium  for  nooey,  which  has  inAiiiia 
necessary  tor  them  to  export  tarctga  mIvct.  l\m 
foreign  money  has  been  goisg  oat  of  tW  wemLj 
while  none  comes  into  it."  This  bchmtmI  «• 
presented  on  the  2d  of  July,  1836.  aad  aa  wfr* 
edict  was  issued  for  inquiry  imto  the  sahytcL  Tst 
great  object,  it  will  he  seen,  which  Hn  %m^ 
had  in  view  was  to  prevcot  tW  opi«ai  fnm  hn( 
clandestinely  brought  ia,  and  the  mmtj  d  m 
country  by  that  means  fros  beiof  driwd  ^ 

Choo-Tsun,  member  of  the  txmueX  of  the  Mas 
of  rites,  in  a  memorial  sddrsiasd  lo  the  caf«« 
about  the  same  time*  took  anoChar  view  of  the— 
ter,  and  prayed  for  the  suppresaioa  of  thss  aSfsa. 
ous  traffic  as  a  great  injwy  to  the  anay  sad  la  a» 
people  at  large.  *'  To  atua  op  the  aMtat.*  k> 
says,  **  the  «ride-apreadiBg  and  bncfol  i 
opium,  when  regarded  simply  as  t^s 
property,  is  of  inferior  iBBportaaee;  Wt  w%m  » 
garded  as  hurtful  to  the  people,  it  dcMM^  mm 
anxious  consideration;  for  ia  the  paofie  ht  as 
very  foundation  of  the  empire.  Pieasity,  «  a 
true,  is  that  on  which  the  snhststsaw  m  the  ys^ 


depends,  yet  a  defictenc^  of  it  aiay  ^ 

an  impoverished  people  unproved ;  whir—  «  ai» 

yond  the  power  of  any  artificial  awaaa  ta  ««  • 

people  enervated  by  luzory.      Ia  tW  katfvf  4 

Formosa  we  find  the  following  paaaifi:— 'Oi^ 

was  first  produced  in  Kaoatsinnr,  which  by  sae 

is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Kakpa  of  Batavis.    Ite 

natives  of  this  place  were  at  fint  sfnghOv  «l 

active,  and,  being  good  soldicra,  waw  alvaas  a* 

cessful  in  battle;  bat  the  people  calUd  " 

(red-haired)  came  hither,  and  havts^ 

opium,  seduced  some  of  the  inhahttaata  aaa  W 

habit  of  smoking  it.     From  thcae  th«  ■■—  ^  S 

rapidlv  spread  throughoot  the  wkale  a^ak  • 

that,  in  procesa  of  time,  the  aativca  haoMt  kitm 

and  enervated,  submitted  to  the  la*«v*  '*^  ^ 

were  ultimately  salnugated.'     Kaw, 

are  of  the  race  of  fort  * 

In  introducing  opium  into  this 

pose  has  been  to  weaken  aad  caftMUs  the 

empire.     If  not  early  arovscd   to  a  mmm  of  flV 

danger,  we  shall  find  ooraelvcs  era  lo^g  «b  thehtf 

step  towards  ruin.** 

Many  memorials  of  a  ainilar  kiatf  wen 

to  the  head  of  the  celestial  empire  «b  this 

and  early  in  the  year  1839  the  M«at  artiee  a^ 

sures  were  uken  for  the  sapfrcaataB  al  the  ftA 

by  the  Chinese  govenuncal  scima^  the 

Canton,  and  impriaooiag  mtmj  Bntiah  t 

That  the  government  of  Chiala  has  a  m 

any  article  of  traffic  which  may  ^ 

the  empire,  in  defiaaee  of 

doubted;  but  what  steps  Britass  mmj  takm     _ 

ing  the  imprisonmeat  of  her  sahf«c«k  *■*  ^ 

whom,  it  is  said,  had  no  coMnsitiaa  wtlh  tfca  a 

j  uade.  remain  to  be  saea. 

I      CHINCHILLAS  a  speciea  of  fteU-rstf.  • 

,  estimation  for  tbe  crtrsaw  fiaiasas  af  ms  — 

I  a  rich  fur,  as  delicate  as  the  mSkem  wafta  af  tf 

I  garden-spiders,  may  be  so  turns  d.     It  »  stf  «  ^ 

gray,  and  sufficiently  long  ibr  spiamis^     TW 

,  animal  which  prodacea  it  is  oix  iarWa  haif 

nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  wttk  eaaA  pi 

ears,  a  short  murele,  teeth  like  the  hsMw^sai 

a  tail  of  moderate  length,  clothed  asiak  a  ^ 

fur.     It  lives  in  harrows  aa4ivfrw^ad  »  ihn 

country,  in  the  aorthcra  |aoiiaten  ed^  CW^  «A< 
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rery  bod  of  being  in  company  with  others  of  its 
ipedo.  It  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  various  bulbous 
pluti,  which  grow  abundantly  in  those  parts,  and 
prodoeet,  twice  a  year,  five  or  six  young  ones.  It 
If  10  docfle  and  mild  in  temper,  that  if  taken  into 
\U  hiodi  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escape,  but 
aeeou  to  take  a  pleasure  in  being  caressed.  If 
plaod  IB  the  bosom,  it  reoudns  there  as  still  l ad 
quiet  ••  if  it  were  in  its  own  nest.  This  extraor- 
diiary  plsddity  may  possibly  be  rather  due  to  its 
tflnid  nature.  As  it  is  in  itself  peculiarly  cleanly, 
tWrtesnbeao  fear  of  its  soiling  the  clothes  of 
tkow  «ho  handle  it,  or  its  communicating  any  bad 
uieU  to  them,  for  it  is  entirely  free  from  that  ill 
odsor  which  characteriies  the  other  species  of  rats. 
For  this  reason  it  might  well  be  kept  in  the  houses 
with  no  saooyance,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  which 
wmld  he  abundantly  repaid  by  the  profit  on  its 
wDul.  The  aodent  Peruvians,  who  were  far  more 
ixlaslrioas  than  the  modem,  made  of  this  wool 
fOfefleti  for  beds  and  valuable  stuffs. 

The  heautifol  fur  of  the  chinchilla,  which  ex- 
ceeds in  warmth  and  softness  that  of  any  other  ani- 
m»l  has  long  been  known  as  an  expensive  and  use- 
U\  srtide  in  the  dress  of  ladies;  but,  well  known 
u  it  wti  in  commerce  as  a  valuable  fur,  no  infor- 
Bstioihsd  been  obtained  as  to  the  animal  that 
firaiihed  it,  until  within  these  few  years.  The  first 
ehjoduik  that  arrived  alive  in  England  was  brought 
l»7  the  late  expedition  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
AmenoL,  under  the  command  of  captain  Beechey, 
Md  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Zoological  so- 
ciety. 

CHIPPENHAM;  a  market-town  in  the  county 
if  Wilts,  skoated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Avon, 
by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  and  over  which 
I  s  fise  stone  bridga  of  twenty-two  arches.  There 
«c  s  few  grist  mills,  and  the  tanning  of  leather  is 
arned  on  opon  a  large  scale,  but  the  business  of 
M  town  seems  to  arise  principally  from  its  being 
I  pest  thoroughfitfe  on  the  Bath  and  Bristol  roads, 
ttriag,  toe,  the  advantage  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks 
■Ml,  which  passes  close  by  the  town.  Distant 
M  London  ninety-three  miles  W.;  from  Bath 
Uiteca  EN.E.  Population  in  1831,  4333. 
CHOKLEY ;  a  market-town  of  Lancashire,  si- 
isiiid  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  thirty-two 
dm  8.E.  from  Lancaster,  on  the  great  turnpike 
Mi  between  Liverpool  and  Preston,  near  the 
Nree  of  a  rivulet  called  the  Chor,  which  after 
Mv  through  some  pleasant  and  picturesque  val- 

&  fails  into  the  Yarrow,  a  large  stream  which 
Ass  the  soathem  extremities  of  the  township. 
is  tewnball  is  a  neat  modem  stmcture,  the  lower 
fttof  which  is  used  as  an  open  market,  which  is 
ii  wpplied  with  provisions.  The  increase  of 
Makrtioii  hM  latterly  been  great,  owing  to  the 
pbt  with  which  the  eotton  manufacture  in  all  its 
laaha  has  been  carried  on  here.  There  are 
HvooB  printing  and  bleaching  establishments  in 
k»  vidaity  of  this  town.  Population  of  town  and 
b&kk  1831,  9282. 

'  CB0ETON,  Ralph,  Archdeacon  of  St  David's, 
hcteof  Middleton  Cheney,  Northamptonshire, 
LUJUvas  bum  in  the  parish  of  Blalpas,  Che- 
hk  OlR.  8,  1754.  He  lost  his  parents,  who 
ittiabanble  drcamstances,  early  in  life ;  but  by 
iUniBa  Townson's  recommendation,  he  was 
maim  Brazen  Nose  in  1772 ;  and  the  same  gen- 
bwlarf  coHtribated  one  half  towards  his  acade- 
kd  opeases.  In  1778,  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
'Ml  college;  in  17^,  he  was  chosen  Bampt^n 


lecturer;  appointed  'Whitehall  preacher,  by  bi- 
shop Porteous,  in  1788;  in  1792,  his  kind  friend 
and  benefactor,  Dr  Townson,  lived  to  see  him  pre- 
sented by  his  college  to  the  living  of  Middleton 
Cheney;— and  in  1805  he  was  collated  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  St  David's,  by  bishop  Burgess. 

The  archdeacon  was  the  author  of  a  numerous 
list  of  works,  chiefly  in  divinity  and  ecclesiastical 
biography,  bearing  the  impress  of  a  conscientious 
devotedness  to  principle,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
cultivated  taste  and  a  sound  understanding.  The 
tides  of  the  principal  of  these  are  as  follows: — 1. 
Bampton  Lectures ;  eight  Sermons  on  the  Prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  1785, 8vo. 
2.  A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Townson,  D.  D.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Richmond,  and  Rector  of  Malpas,  Che- 
shire, &c.  prefixed  to  **  A  Discourse  on  the  Evan- 
gelical History  from  the  Interment  to  the  Ascen- 
sion,** published  after  Dr  Townson's  death  by  John 
Loveday,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L. :  Oxford,  1793.  This 
memoir  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  thrice  reprinted ; 
in  1810,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Townson's  whole 
Works,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  in  1828,  with  a  private  im- 
pression  of  "Practical  Discourses,"  by  the  late 
archdeacon  Townson,  edited  by  the  present  dis- 
tinguished and  venerated  bishop  of  Limerick ;  and 
in  1830,  with  the  same  Discourses  published  by 
Messrs  Cochran  and  Duncan.  3.  A  Short  Defence 
of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.,  addressed  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Middleton  Cheney,  Northampton- 
shire: Oxford,  1795.  4.  An  Answer  to  a  Letter 
from  Francis  Eyre,  of  Warkworth,  Esq.,  on  the 
•«  Short  Defence."  Ac :  Oxford,  1796.  5.  A  Post- 
script to  an  Answer  to  Francis  Eyre,  Esq.,  occu- 
sioned  by  his  late  publication,  entitled  A  Reply  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Churton,  &c.:  Oxford,  1798.  6. 
Another  Postscript  to  the  same:  1801.  7.  A 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  occasioned  by 
bis  Strictures  on  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop 
Lowth,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Warburton  :  Oxford, 
1796.  8.  The  Lives  of  William  Smyth,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  knight. 
Founders  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford:  1800. 

8vo To  this  work  a  Supplement  was  published 

in  1803.  9.  The  Life  of  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean 
of  St  Paul*s,  &C.:  Oxford,  1809.  8vo.  10.  The 
Works  of  Thomas  Townson,  D.D.,  with  an  ac- 
count  of  the  Author,  an  Introduction  to  the  Dis- 
courses on  the  Gospels,  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Quo- 
tations in  the  Old  Testament:  1810.  2  vols.  8vo. 
11.  Several  detached  Sermons  on  various  occasions. 

The  last  publication  from  his  pen  was  a  short 
Memoir  of  bis  friend,  Dr  Ricuard  Chandler,  pre- 
fixed to  a  new  edition  of  his  **  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece."    2  vols.  8vo.     Oxford,  1825. 

Archdeacon  Churton  married,  July  11,  1796, 
Bfary  Calcot,  of  Stene  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
had  eight  children.  In  private  life,  he  was  a  zeal- 
ous and  unchanging  friend,  and  most  exemplary  in 
all  his  domestic  and  social  duties.  His  diligence 
as  a  parish  priest  was  unremitting :  during  an  in- 
cumbency of  nearly  forty  years  in  a  poor  and  popu- 
lous village,  he  was  never  for  any  continuance 
absent  from  his  parish.  To  purposes  of  charity 
and  literature  he  was  ever  ready  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  an  income  which  was  far  from  abundant. 
Though  his  knowledge  was  most  extensive,  he  had 
nothing  of  the  pride  of  learning ;  and,  in  bis  ad- 
dresses to  his  country  congregation,  he  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  the  poorest  could  comprehend.  He 
died  on  the  23d  of  March,  1831 ;  aged  seventy-six. 
2b2 
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CINCHONINE^CIMQUE  PORTS. 


CINCHONINE;  a  vegeUble  alcsli,  found  along 
with  quinine,  in  the  lereral  iipeciet  of  Peruvian 
bark.  It  exists,  along  with  a  little  quinine,  in  the 
pale  bark;  with  an  equal  proportion  in  the  red 
bark,  and  in  very  small  quantity,  with  mnch 
quinine,  in  the  yellow  bark«  It  may  be  extracted 
by  the  same  methods  as  quinine,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  its  easy  crystallisation.  It  is  bitter 
and  febrifuge,  but  is  less  used  than  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  which  is  much  cheaper.     See  Bark, 

CINQUE  PORTS,  (a.)  certain  English  porta, 
on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  bound,  on  condi- 
tion  of  certain  privileges,  to  furnish  the  sovereign, 
when  called  on,  with  a  considerable  naval  force. 

During  the  period  of  Roman  dominion  in  Britain, 
it  was  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
cursions  of  the  pirates  then  infesting  the  northern 
seas,  to  unite  a  certain  number  (nine,^  of  the  ports, 
under  the  governance  of  an  officer,  for  the  better 
defence  of  the  coast.  This  system  was  continued 
by  the  Saxons,  who,  however,  only  incorporated 
five  ports  for  this  object;  though,  as  there  is  no 
charter  in  existence  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  some  writers  have  assumed  that  they  did  not 
exist  as  a  corporation  until  then.  From  the  men. 
tion  of  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Romney  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  as  privileged  ports,  and  from 
various  concurring  circumstances,  the  date  of  their 
original  incorporation  may  be  assigned  to  the  early 
period  we  have  aa^uded  to. 

Our  early  history  affords  abundant  evidence  of 
the  eminent  services  and  high  importance  of  the 
Cinque  ports,  both  in  times  of  war  and  of  peace. 
During  the  former,  they  were  for  many  centuries 
the  chief  arm  of  our  naval  power,  whilst  they 
^eatly  promoted  the  defence  of  the  districts  ad- 
joining the  coast  during  the  latter.  The  arduous, 
an  !  almost  incessant,  duties  which  they  were  bound 
by  charter  to  perform,  tended,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  to  foster  the  growth  of  hardy  and  experi- 
enced seamen;  and  their  history,  consequently, 
abounds  with  splendid  instances  of  naval  gallantry. 
In  return  for  these  services,  various  privileges  and 
immunities  were  granted  them  from  time  to  time ; 
and  it  has  been  well  observed,  that,  **  in  almost 
every  reign,  the  pages  of  history  show  with  how 
great  honour  and  reputation  the  ports  discharged 
the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  their  valour,  skill,  and 
bravery,  by  their  confiding  country." 

In  conformity  with  their  general  name,  there  are 
five  head,  or  incorporated  ports, — Hastings,  Sand- 
wich, Dover,  Hythe,  and  Romney;  but  no  less 
than  thirty  other  places  are  severally  united  with, 
and  participate  in  their  privileges,  as  members  of 
the  original  incorporation,  and  amongst  which  we 
may  mention  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Rye,  Winchel- 
sea,  Folkestone,  Faversham,  Deal,  and  Walmer. 

In  order  that  they  might  efficiently  maintain  the 
free  navigation  of  the  channel,  and  protect  the 
coast  from  foreign  enemies  and  pirates,  they  were 
compelled  constantly  to  keep  up  a  considerable  naval 
force,  being  obliged  to  furnish,  when  called  upon 
by  the  crown,  57  ships,  manned  by  1 197  men  and 
57  boys,  at  their  own  charge,  for  fifteen  days  at 
one  time,  after  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  to  keep  them  in  commission  for  an  un- 
limited period,  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  pay,  which, 
however,  was  very  insufficient  to  defray  the  heavy 
expenditure  necessarily  incui i ed.  Notwithstanding 
this,  there  have  been  various  instances  where  they 
contributed  more  than  double  the  number  of  ves- 
sels required  by  their  charter,   thus  incurring  a 


heavy  loss.  In  cuniiderBtioB  of  Ihast 
however,  the  Cinque  ports 
privileges  of  great  importaacv.  **  TWy  »««;' 
we  are  told,  **  entitfed  to  scad  two  \amm  i»  ^ 
present  them  in  parliamcni ;  they  wen,  k  iWt 
deputies,  to  bear  the  canopy  over  the  ka^i  ku 
at  his  coronation,  and  to  dine  at  the  upf"*^ 
table,  on  his  right  band,  ta  tha  gnat  U.  im 
were  exempted  from  subatdietaBdolWraiii:!!^ 
heirs  were  free  fron  pcrsoiisl  wardship  Mtvrx. 
standing  any  tenure ;  they  wcte  to  be  iafl«arf  i 
their  own  towns,  and  no  where  else ;  tWy  artu 
hold  pleas  and  actions,  real  and  pifiaaal ;  ta  !•«■ 
conveyance  of  fines,  aad  the  power  of  nAari* 
ing  villains ;  they  were  excnpt  tnm  t^K  mi  W 
free  liberty  of  buying  and  scUuig,'  with  mmj  mam 
privileges. 

At  the  period  of  the  Nonau  ctm^fm^db^ 
land,  the  Cinque  ports  fleet  waasefuiwifcMi.ti* 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  ita  tkman  m  v 
northern  coast  of  England,  ta  panatt  if  a  Wm- 
gian  fleet,  which  it  completely  dtstie^l  ^a 
William  was  enabled  to  effect  a  Iw^af  •  * 
British  shores.  Having  learned  that  the  f«ti  M 
was  making  all  sail  from  the  aorth,  the  %inm 
sovereign  was  compelled  to  buni  tW  fiwrg  r^ 
of  his  ships,  to  prevent  tbetr  fisUiag  lata  tftt  k«ft 
of  the  English.  The  Cinqoe  ports  rcadsnrf  ^^ 
eminent  services  at  the  period  of  the  tkntfii^ 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  arraada,  ea  wkaft  «» 
sion  they  fitted  six  newshipaof  lBrfeflH;tf  c^ 
of  £43,000. 

The  government  and  directioa  of  thcae  pal*  • 
intrusted  to  an  indiiridual  of  raak  mdtmmpm^ 
who  assumes  the  style  and  title  of  ** laid  "•» 
chancellor,  and  admiral  of  the  Oaqae  pat«  *  * 
office  which  has  frequently  beea  held  k^  hsai  9 
parent  to  the  throne.  Amoagst  the  puiisnfn4 
the  blood  royal,  on  wbon  the  BMBile  al  Ite  irf 
warden  has  fallen,  we  may  aeatioa  BifvU  IL 
before  his  accession  to  the  erowa :  04sc  te^  ^ 
Bayeux,  half-brother  to  WifliMa  tka  C 
Edward  L,  when  prince  of  Wales :  Beary  T .  ^« 
prince  of  Wales ;  Humphrey,  dake  a*  Olaa* 
the  youngest  son  of  Henry  IV.;  Rkkard  Ul. ' 
duke  of  Gloucester;  Heary  VIIL,  hedset  hi 
cession  to  the  crown;  Jmmn  IL,  wfc«  M 
York ;  and  prince  George  of  Dcaaark.  The 
has  also  been  held  by  naar  iadin4Mb  ^  J4 
eminence,  among  whom  may  be  aaattaaM 
Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Welliagtaa.  The 
£3000  per  annom. 

The  last  charter  for  the 
Cinque  porta  was  granted  by 
twentieth  year  of  his  reiga, 
firmed  all  preceding  charters, 
ditional  privileges  upon  the  fi 
vna  sobaequently  ooofiraed  by  Jtmn  U 
glory  of  the  Ports  baa  loag  ho^  af 
Sandwich,  once  one  of  tiM  aas 
opulent  ports  m  Britain,  b  aow, 
ruin  of  its  harbour,  a  snaQ  i 
borough  ;  Winchelsea,  which,  ta  the  taaa  e<  mt 
Elixabeth,  was  styled  by  that  prisaa>  a  -  U 
London,**  has  experieoeed  a       "  " 

was  once  so  extensive  asd 
seven  parish  churches }  Bye 
desolate;  and  of  all  the 
dependencies,  most  of  which  were  sagiaaf 
extensive  havens,  only  Deri 
and  Ramsgate,  are  now  ia  a 
nor  dors  their  provperit/  rcaak 
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ittBce  ooDoectcd  with  tbeir  original  prirfleges. 
The  ** decline  lod  ftll"  of  the  Cinque  ports  irom 
tbeir  aodeit  eminence,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
mn  or  injury  of  their  harbours,  by  the  long«K;on. 
tmoed  recetuon  or  destructive  effects  of  the  sea : 
Ue  abolition  of  their  eiclusive  commercial  privi- 
leges; and  the  alteration  which  has  been  made  in 
tk  lysteo  of  raising  a  maritime  force.  Their 
itaj  eomequent  on  these  changes,  was  progressive, 
tW^  its  results. were  not  the  least  certain. 

Tbc  court  of  the  Cinque  ports,  for  holding  pleas, 
»  well  u  the  grand  assembly  of  the  same,  was 
origifttlljr  held  at  the  Shepvray-cross,  near  Limne, 
vhere  tJie  oath  was  administered  to  the  lord  war- 
den on  his  induction  into  office.  This  high  func- 
tiaoirj  ii  now  generally  sworn  in  at  Bredenstone 
kill,  to  the  south-west  of  Dover,  opposite  the  cas- 
Ue,  where  the  andent  court  of  Shepway  was  held, 
sad  most  of  the  business  relating  to  the  Cinque 
ports  transacted.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
Wd  warden  alio  holds  a  court  of  equity,  as  chan- 
cellor, lad  a  eoort  of  admiralty  as  admiral  of  the 
pom,  which  b  generally  kept  in  the  church  of  St 
'aoies  St  Dover.  Walmer  castle,  about  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  Deal,  has  long  been  appropriated  as 
the  rendeoce  of  the  lord    warden  of  the  Cinque 

CIRBKOESTER;  an  ancient  town  in  the 
DOUQty  of  Gloucester,  situated  on  the  west  bank 
^  (bf  Cham,  a  few  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
tbe  Thanes,  eighty. nine  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Lon- 
loo.  Cirencester  is  said  to  have  been  a  town  of 
KMtt  iaportance  when  Britain  was  occupied  by  the 
^onD»,  at  which  period  its  walls  enclosed  an  area 
iro  miles  in  circumference.  During  the  hep- 
^cky  it  pused  alternately  into  the  hands  of  the 
Oip  of  Wessez  and  Mercia,  and  vras  stormed  by 
he  Danes  in  879.  Canute  held  a  parliament  here. 
i  wu  again  stormed  and  dismantled  by  Henry  III. 
I  Us  wan  with  the  barons,  and  in  the  reign  of 
JtB^y  IV.,  the  lords  Surrey,  Salisbury,  and  others 
snnj  taken  up  arms  to  restore  Richard  IL,  were 
•■ttlted  and  slain  at  an  inn  in  the  town  by  the 
>>lif  and  inhabitants,  who  sent  their  heads  to 
*»doo ;  in  return  for  which  good  service  the  king 
^tcd  them  four  does  and  six  bucks  annually,  out 
t  the  forest  of  Bradon,  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  a 
■ter  of  incorporation.  Here  was  anciently  a 
Mie,  aad  an  abbey  for  black  canons,  established 
'  ni7,  hy  Henry  I.,  on  an  old  foundation,  for 
^hendaries,  which  bad  existed  before  the  conquest. 
*  «hbot  was  a  mitred  one,  and  sat  in  parliament. 
*^y  the  manufiacture  of  woollen  cloth  was 
*^  on  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
*•  trade  now  is  trifling.     Population  in   1631, 

yo. 

CLARKE,  Jahrs  Staniir,  LL.D..  F.  R.  S., 
■•of  Windsor,  rector  of  Preston  cum  Hove,  Sus- 
%  ttd  deputy  derk  of  the  closet  to  George  IV. ; 
» the  eklest  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Clarke, 
2*^  of  Buxted,  in  Sussex  (son  of  the  Rev. 
wn  Clarke,  the  intimate  friend  of  Bir  Bowyer, 
•kwatd  printer;  see  Nichol's  ••  Literary  Anec- 
J^"*  '^  i»-  P-  382.),  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
m»m  Orenfield,  Esq.,  and  brother  to  Dr  E.  D. 
Me,  the  celebrated  traveller.  He  was  of  Jesus 
mCaahridge,  LL.  B.  1805.,  LL.  D.  per  Lit. 
W'Vt6.  He  was  for  some  years  a  chaplain  in 
■  NMlaary,  and  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Nelson 
f  wbitle  of  Trafalgar.  He  afterwards  distin- 
AkiJdauelf  ua  a  preacher  at  Park  street  and 
i^>itydapets;  and  baring  been  introduced  by  ad- 


miral John  Payne  to  George  IV.,  was  for  many  years 
domestic  chaplain  and  librarian  at  Carlton  House, 
and  honoured  by  the  particular  favour  of  his  royal 
master.  He  was  instituted  to  Preston  in  1790, 
and  he  was  also  for  some  time  rector  of  Coombs, 
Sussex,  in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Egremont.  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  Dr  Clarke  s  publications: 
**  Naval  Sermons,"  preached  aboard  H.M.S.  the 
Impetueux,  1798,  8vo.  "  The  Progress  of  Mari- 
time Discovery,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the 
Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  1803, 4to.  *' Fal- 
coner's Shipwreck,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author," 
1804, 8vo.  '*  Naufragia,  or  Historical  Memoirs  of 
Shipwrecks,''  1805,  3  vols.  12mo.  *"  Life  of  Lord 
Nelson,"  (in  conjunction  with  John  M*Artbur, 
Esq.),  1809,  2  vols.  4to.  An  abridgement  of  the 
same,  1810,  8vo.  "  Sermon  at  the  Anniversary  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,"  181 1.  An  edition  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  Essays,  1815,  2  vols.  12mo. 
**  The  Life  of  King  James  II.,"  from  his  own  Me- 
moirs and  the  Stewart  MSS.  at  Carlton  House, 
1816,  2  vols.  4to.  (The  prince  regent  had  then 
appointed  him  historiographer  to  the  king.)  He 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  monthly  miscellany 
called  **  The  Naval  Chronicle."  He  died  Oct.  4. 
1834,  at  Brighton. 

CLIFTON.     See  Brutol. 

CLITHEROE;  a  market-town  of  Lancashire, 
distant  from  Manchester  thirty  miles  N.,  from  Lan- 
caster twenty-six  S.E.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Pendle-bill,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kibble. 
The  business  of  the  place  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  cotton  manufacture,  for  the  spinning,  weaving, 
and  printing  of  which  there  are  extensive  establish- 
ments both  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  l*he 
market-day  is  Tuesday.  This  place  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  family  of  Lacy,  who  erected  a  castle 
here  sometime  in  the  12th  Century.  This  castle 
was  bestowed  upon  Monk  by  Charles  II.,  and  dis- 
mantled by  order  of  the  parliament  in  1649.  A 
modem  castle  has  been  built  within  its  precincts. 
The  first  charter  of  the  borough,  granted  during 
the  life-time  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  who  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  has  been  confirmed 
by  many  successive  monarchs.  By  this  charter  the 
government  was  vested  in  two  bailiffs,  chosen 
annually  by  the  burgesses  out  of  their  own  body. 
Clitheroe  sent,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  two 
members  to  parliament,  but  was  deprived  of  one 
member  by  2?  Will.  IV.  c.  45.  and  schedule  B. 
Population  in  1831,  5213. 

CLONFERT;  a  parish,  and  the  seat  of  a  dio- 
cese, in  the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  containing 
5915  inhabitants.  A  monastery  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  here,  about  the  year  553,  by  St 
Brendan,  who  died  on  the  16th  of  May,  577*  in  the 
ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Moena,  the  succes- 
sor of  St  Brendan,  was  the  first  bishop;  and 
the  treasures  of  the  place  frequently  induced  the 
Danes  to  visit  it  as  an  object  of  plunder.  During 
the  middle  ages  this  church  was  famous  for  its 
seven  altars;  and  the  western  front,  erected  by 
John,  bishop  of  Clonfert  in  1270,  was  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  workmanship.  The  present 
cathedral,  which  is  both  capitular  and  parochial,  is 
an  ancient  and  capacious  structure.  The  see  was 
united  to  Kilmacduagb  in  1602 ;  it  extends  thirty- 
seven  miles  in  length  and  thirty-two  in  breadth, 
occupying  an  area  of  215,000  acres,  and  reaching 
into  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  eight  pre- 
bendaries, and  a  sacrist.     The  fifty-nine  parishes  in 
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the  dioceie  are  united  into  fonrteen.     The  btthop*8 
palmce  is  adjacent  to  the  village. 

CLONMEL;  a  market-town  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land,  the  latter  partly  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Tipperary.  The  town  is  si- 
tuated twenty-tbree  miles  W.  by  N.,  from  Wattr- 
ford  and  eighty-two  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Dublin,  upon 
the  river  Suir,  which  is  navigable  by  large  bai^s 
hence  to  Carrick  and  to  Waterford.  It  consists  of 
several  good  streets,  a  market-house,  court-house, 
gaol,  church,  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  has  a  handsome  bridge  of 
twenty  arches  across  the  Suir.  It  is  a  town  of 
ancient  foundation,  built  previous  to  the  first 
Danish  irruption,  and  originally  protected  by  walls. 
Oliver  Cromwell  demolished  the  castle  and  fortifi- 
cations  after  be  became  master  of  the  place.  The 
government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  sheriff, 
recorder,  two  bailiffs, and  a  town-clerk;  the  living 
is  an  entire  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Lismore  and 
arch-diooese  of  Cashel.  The  town  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  The  manufacture  of  woollens 
used  to  be  carried  on  here,  but  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct.  A  factory  for  weaving  cotton  has  recently 
been  established.  There  is  a  large  carrying-trade 
of  agricultural  produce  from  this  place  to  the  sea- 
port of  Waterford,  by  means  of  the  nver  Suir. 
The  tide,  which  flows  a  little  higher  than  the  town, 
facilitates  the  inland  navigation.  Clonmel  is  a  | 
permanent  military  station,  and  the  assise-town  of  i 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  There  are  some  exten-  | 
sive  breweries  and  distilleries  in  Clonmel  and  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  is  also  head  quarters 
for  Mr  Bianconi*s  extensive  car  establishment,  and 
altogether  has  the  air  of  a  thriving  district.  Popu- 
lation of  the  parish  20,035.  of  which  17.838  are 
in  the  town.  Lawrence  Sterne  was  a  native  of 
Clonmel^ 

CLOWES,  John,  M.  A.,  rector  of  St  John's 
church,  Manchester,  a  xealous  apostle  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  was  bom  in 
Manchester,  Oct.  20,  1743,  O.  S.,  the  fourth  child 
of  Joseph  Clowes,  Esq.,  barrister,  who  for  many 
years  practised  in  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  Katherine,  daughter  of  a  respectable  clergy- 
man named  Edwards,  rector  of  Llanbedar,  near 
Ruthin,  in  Wales.  He  was  educated  at  the  grau- 
roar  school  of  Salford ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  college.  In 
the  year  1766,  when  he  took  his  degree,  he  was 
the  eighth  wrangler  on  the  Tripos  paper,  proving 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  proficient  in  mathematical 
attainments ;  and  that  he  was  equallv  distinguished 
as  a  classical  scholar,  is  shown  by  his  gaining  one 
of  the  two  prises  given  by  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity to  the  middle  bachelors,  for  the  best  disser- 
tations  in  Latin  prose;  and  again,  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  senior  bachelor,  the  first  prise 
for  a  similar  dissertation.  In  the  midst  of  this 
career  of  academical  distinction,  the  church  of  St 
John,  Manchester,  then  building  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Edward  Byrom,  Esq.,  was  offered  him  by  the 
patron,  which  he  accepted ;  and  he  continued  its 
rector,  refusing  more  than  one  offer  of  high  prefer- 
ment  in  the  church,  for  the  term  ot  sixty-two 
years. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1773,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  theological  writings  of  the  hon. 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  **The  delight,"he  said,  **pro. 
dueed  in  his  mind  by  the  first  perusal  of  the  work 
entitled  *  Vera  ChriHimna  Reiigio,*  no  language 
could  fully  express  ;**  and  from  that  hour  be  dedi- 


cated all  his  eiMrgiea  to  the  paMiffi—  af  IW 

doctrines,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  by  (W  psws.  F« 

many  years  be  was  employed  i» 

from  the  original  Latin  ;  and  m  < 

translated,  it  waa  printed  b^  a  aocsrty 

in  Mancb^er  under  his  anspicca.     Tl«a 

to  the  formatioa  of  aaotbcr  ia  Lo«<<ii 

still  actively  and  busily  engaged  m  pnmmi  mi 

circulating  the  writtogs  of  tbe  boa. 

enborg. 

The  literafv  labours  of  Mr 
however^  confined  to  traaslatioas  ;  far  h» 
at  different  times  maay  other  works  «■ 
connected  with  retigioo  and  pbflonpky,  aad  sS  4 
them  agreeing  witli   the  viewa  eC   hm  fcswgr* 
author;  in  wboae  sentimcaU  be  to  tW  hm,  n. 
tirely  acquiesced.     His  manly 
of  these  sentiments  produced  oppoaitc 
in  some  it  excited  the  spirit  of 
it  was  the  subject  of  approbation  aad 
was  the  opposition  at  one  tiuM  by  a  few  of  h*  pr 
isbioners.thatsecretattemptiwf  rs  aads  f^iy^ 
him  of  bis  living  *  but  the  apfilifatioMa  wte*  on 
made  for  this  end  were  rendered  aborttve  by  a 
bishop  of  his  dioceaa,  Dr  Portcoaa,  Irmm  hM  «■*• 
ship's  conviction  of  bis  virtues  and  pa«ty ;  art  as 
worst  enemies  in  a  few  years  were  ckasifsd  ■■ 
admiring  friends.     Much  obloquy  waa  tarn  a^ 
him  in  consequence  of  bis  retaimsv  bia  Imng  tfkv 
his  adoption  of  sentintents  not  bi  oaiaam  wtSk  <■ 
articles  of  the  established  cburdi ;  bHt  «B  ite«^ 
ginated  in  perfect  ignormoce  of  the  ■■■»  sadWtts 
motives  of  hu  oonducL     It  was  nam   tkm  m^m 
roents  of  the  church  that  bouad  bis  to  ifca  «■» 
blishment,  but  the  snppoaitioa  tbst   hm  maud  to 
more  generally  useful  in  the  ctrtion  w^jck_ae  «■ 
called  to  fill  in  the  order  of  prov' ' 
fessed  also  a  remarkable  and  strong 
forms  of  the  establishment.   Atone 
sanguine  but  delusive  expectarioas,  t^ 
ions  would  be  universallv  adopted  m  tW 
church,  and  he  supposed  that  bo  ihaBld  be 
bring  in  all  the  stray  sheep  into  baa  fiaU.  kM  III 
lived  long  enough  to  see  that  this  ««•  m 
a  fidse  conclusion.     He  certauUy  ««a  « 
ment  by  which  this  dass  of  C 
ficiently  numerous  to  form  a 
During  bis  litetime  tbey  cowsistsd  of 
separatists  and   non-aeparatists. 
tached  themselves  to  the  cbareli  «f 
the  title  of  non-aeparatista,  lost  ia  I 
and  leader.     To  his  labour*  tbey. 
indebted  for  the  diffusion  of 
only  in  this  country,  but 
America,  and  in  niuneroos  parts  sf  «k» 
Swedenborg  is  to  be  considJipfed  aa  «k» 
the  sect,  Mr  Clowes,  after  bia»  vaai  ka 
as  his  chief  apostle. 

During  the  latter  years  of  kis  M»  I 
wb<aiy  at  Warwi^  Meastng,  t*  tba  ^am 
of  his  consdouaaeas,  tbosa  arauad  ks^  m 
by  all  who  came  within  the  circle  «f  hm 
He  died  May  29,  1831.  Hk 
the  9th  of  June. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr 
tions:^**An  Aflectiooate  Adduss  >• 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  ffiiiniM  ^^  1 
land   on   the   Theological    Wntsays    W 
Swedenbofg."  8vo.     -  Dialogvta  wm   ch 
Design,  and  Evidence  of  the  Wini.i  «if  ^g^  ^ 
Emanuel   Swedenborg,  with  a  bn»t 
soma  of  bis  PhiloaofSieBl  W«rka»*    *■*-  _    fg 
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**  Letters  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  Char- 
leter  tnd  Writings  of  Baron  S  wedenborg ;  contain- 
ing t  full  refutation  of  all  the   Abbe   Barruel's 
eilumnies  against  the  hon.  Author/*  2d  edition, 
8ro.  17d9.    **  A  Dialogue  between  a  Churchman 
and  Methodist  on  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Birw  SMredenborg,"  8vo.     "  A  few  plain  Answers 
to  the  Question,  *  Why  do  you  receive  the  testi- 
oony  of  Baron    S wedenborg?'"    12mo.    1806. 
"  Letter  to  the  Christian  Observer,'*  in  defence  of 
ibe  iMie,  8f  o.  1807.     "  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the 
Divine  Person  and  Character  of  Jesus  Christ,*' 8vo. 
"  Oo  Mediums,  their  Divine  Origin  and  important 
Ums,  especially  in  the  Regeneration  and  Salvation 
of  Mukind,"  8vo.  1814.     <*  Pure  Evangelical  Re- 
ligioo  Restored,"  8vo.     **  The  Spiritual  Sum  ;  iU 
existence  aud  operation  proved  from  Scripture  and 
Rtaion,"  8vo.     ••  The  Parables  of  Jesus  Christ 
fxptaiaed,"  ISroo.  1616.     **  The  Miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ  explained,"  18mo.  1816,     "  Scripture  His- 
tories, selected  from  the  Old  TesUment,"  I8mo. 
1817.    "  The  true  end  and  design  of  the  Holy 
StcraaieBt,'*  12mo.     •*  Letters  to  the  Rev.  John 
Grundy  on  the  Unitarian  Controversy,"  8vo.  1817. 
"A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Roby  on  some  passages 
in  his  Lectures,"  8vo.  1820.     "A  second  Letter, 
to  the  same,  in   reply  to  his  pamphlet  entitled, 
' Anti-Swedenborganism,' "    8vo.    1821.      "The 
Oospel  according  to  Matthew,  translated  from  the 
OTifnul  Greek,  and  illustrated  by  extracts  from  the 
hoQ.  Enanuel  Swedenborg,  1819 ;  St  John's  Cos. 
pelt  00  the  same  plan,  1819 ;  St  Luke's,  1824;  and 
8c Mark's.  1827."  "The  two  Heavenly  Memorial- 
l>ti;  or  Love  and  Truth  stating  to  the  Christian 
▼orld  their  peculiar  distresses,  and  imploring  re- 
H^'Sfo.  1818.     "  On  the  two  Worlds,  the  Visible 
•ad  Invisible,  their  nearness  to  connection  and  ope- 
«*tioB  00  each  other,"  8vo.  1M9.     "  A  Treatise  on 
OjppQStes,  their  nature,  origin,  and  uses,  as  affect- 
afhuth  the  Natural  and  Spiritual  Life  of  Man." 
•w.    1821.      ••Christian    Temper,"    8vo.    1822. 
"The  Twelve   Hours  of  the  Day,"  8vo.  1823. 
•On  Delight*,  their  Origin,  Variety,   Uses,  and 
Bads."  8vo.  1824.     "  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the 
ifaaan  Soul,  its  Immateriality  and  Immortality," 
^0. 1825.     »*  Letters  on  the  Human  Body,"  8vo. 
wT.    "  On  Science,  its  Divine  Origin,  Operation, 
fa.  and  End,"  8vo.  1828.     "  Sermons  preached 

•  fit  John's  church  Manchester,"  2  vols.  8vo. 
■*«iaoos  on  the  Call  and  Deliverance  of  the 
Qfidren   of    Israel  out  of   Egypt,"  8vo.  1803. 

•  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the 
IJig's  Son,"  8vo,  1812.  "Short  Dialogues  on 
l^hadon  and  Redemption,"  ISmo.  1820.  •<  Ser. 
•■»  oo  tbe  Lord's  Prayer  and  Ten  Command- 
lam^"  8vo.  1821 ;  on  the  Beatitudes.  8vo.  1825 ; 

•  tfce  Parmble  of  the  Ten  Virgins,"  8vo.  1828. 
"Migioos  Instruction  for  Youth,"  2  vols.  18mo. 
I'ltoily  Prajrers,"  18mo.  To  which  might  be 
■ibd  a  great  variety  of  single  sermons;   and  a 


on  from  the  Psalms,  with  notes  and  prac- 
iMI  Slastrations. 

I  CLOYNE ;  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  and  the 
y^rf  a  diocese,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
Wteea  nsiles  E.  by  S.  from  Cork,  and  126  S.W. 
hrV« from  Dublin.  It  stands  at  a  short  distance 
Wi*jfce  eitttem  shores  of  Cork  harbour,  and  is 
HHlllcd  as  atmggling  and  miserable  ;  it  consists 
P^WbaDy  of  one  street,  the  houses  of  which  are 
ft  Wnhrior  description.  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
r  antiquity,  as  is  likewise  the  bishopric  of 
tft  is  the  seat,  its  cathedral  having  been 


founded  by  St  Colman,  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
old  name  of  the  town  is  Cluaine,  which  signifies 
in  Irish  **  a  cave,"  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  called,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  na- 
tural caverns  and  subterranean  passages  existing  in 
the  limestone-rock,  of  which  the  district  is  com- 
posed. Population  of  the  town  2227 ;  of  the  parish 
of  Cloy ne,  6410. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  Cloyne  is  its 
Round  Tower,  one  of  those  monuments  of  antiquity 
concerning  whose  origin  and  use  so  much  darkness 
and  perplexity  exist,  being  variously  supposed  by 
different  classes  of  antiquaries  to  have  been, — the 
abodes  of  solitary  anchorites, — the  receptacles  of 
a  **  sacred  fire,"  worshipped  by  the  primitive  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland,  after  the  fashion  of  the  east, — 
places  of  temporary  penance.  —  watch-towers 
erected  by  the  Danes, — steeple-houses,  and  belfries. 

The  Round  Tower  at  Cloyne  stands  in  the 
street,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  church,  and,  as 
usual,  near  its  western  front.  This  singular  struc- 
ture sustained  considerable  damage  from  lightning 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  its  height  is 
stated  to  be  ninety-two  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  its 
wall  forty-three  inches. 

Adjoining  the  town  is  the  bishop's  palace,  a  plain 
edifice,  which  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  by  bishop  Crowe.  It  stands  in  a 
picturesque  demesne,  in  which  are  the  entrances  to 
some  of  the  natural  limestone  caverns  abounding 
in  this  district.  The  ancient  name  of  this  spot 
was  Monelushjft  or  "  Field  of  Caverns ;"  and  the 
names  of  the  neighbouring  fields  and  grounds,  says 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  "  speak  the  savageness  of  this 
place  in  former  times."  Thus  Knocknamodree  is 
the  "  Hill  of  the  Gray  Dog,  or  Wolf;"  Park  na 
DritUg^  the  '*  Field  of  Briars ;"  Monecranisky,  the 
•*  Meadow  of  the  Wild  Boars,"  &c.  On  the  north 
of  the  town  is  a  hill  called  Bohermore,  or  the 
'*  Great  Highway,"  from  a  tradition  that  a  road 
passed  over  it  from  the  sea  in  the  south  to  the  sea 
on  the  north  of  the  kingdom. 

CLUTTERBUCK,  Robert,  B.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  a 
deputy  lieutenant  and  magistrate  for  Hertfordshire, 
and  author  of  the  history  of  that  county,  was  born  at 
Watford,  June  2,  1772.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  Harrow  school;  and  he  continued  there 
until  he  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Exeter  college,  Oxford.  He  subsequently  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A. ;  and  then  entered  at  Lincoln's  inn, 
intending  to  make  the  law  his  profession :  but  his 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  chemistry,  and  in  painting 
(in  which  he  took  lessons  of  Barry),  induced  him, 
after  a  residence  of  several  years  in  London,  to 
abandon  his  original  plans.  In  the  year  1798.  he 
married  Marianne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
James  Capper,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
service ;  and,  after  a  few  vears'  residence  at  the  seat 
of  his  father-in-law,  Cathays,  near  Cardiff  in  Gla- 
morganshire, he  took  possession  of  his  paternal 
est-ate  at  Watford,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death.  He  there  succeeded  his  father  as 
a  magistrate;  and  the  impartiality  and  integrity 
with  which  he  executed  the  duties  of  that  arduous 
office,  will  be  long  remembered  and  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Watford  and  its  vicinity.  Dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  these  public  duties,  Mr  Clutter- 
buck  employed  his  active  and  well  arranged  mind  in 
collecting  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  Chauncy's 
History  of  Hertfordshire.  These  intentions  he 
publicly  announced  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
in  1809.  but  finding  his  manuscripts  greatly  accu- 
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mulated,  and  having  fbrtunately  parchaaed,  in  181 1, 
the  gen^ogical  collectiom  for  Hertfordshire  made 
bj  the  kte  Tbomaa  Blore,  Esq.,  F.S.A..  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  publishing  a  completely  new  his- 
tory of  his  native  county ;  making  such  use  only  of 
Chauncy*s  materials  as  was  to  bis  purpose.  In 
this  olject  he  staidily  persevered  for  eighteen 
years;  and  the  result  was  an  elegant  and  com- 
plete history,  in  three  folio  volumes,  which  will 
always  preserve  his  name  in  honourable  connec- 
tion with  his  native  county.  The  first  volume 
was  published  in  1816;  the  second  appeared  in 
1821 ;  and  the  third  was  published  in  1827.  The 
plates  in  this  work  have  scarcely  been  surpassed 
in  any  similar  publication,  whether  we  consider 
the  appropriateness  of  the  embellishments,  or  the 
beauty  and  fidelity  of  their  execution.  Mr  Clut- 
terbuck  himself  poMCssed,  as  a  draughtsman,  the 
hand  of  a  master ;  several  of  the  plates  were  (rotd 
sketches  of  his  own  :  but  bis  knowledge  of  art  also 
enabled  him  to  employ  with  great  judgment  the  rery 
first  artists  in  their  particular  lines.  Mr  Clutterbuck 
died  suddenly  at  Watford,  May  25,  1831. 

COAL,  (a.)  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  in  1688, 
a  duty  was  imposed  on  coal  brought  coastwise  into 
the  port  of  London,  in  addition  to  the  municipal 
charges  with  which  it  was  burdened.  During  the 
last  war,  it  was  as  high  as  Os.  4d.  per  chaldron; 
but  was  reduced  to  6s.  in  1824.  There  was  a 
drawback  allowed  on  coal  sent  coastwise  to  Corn- 
wall for  the  use  of  the  mines.  This  drawback 
amounted,  in  1829,  to  £16,148.  There  was  no 
duty  on  coal  sent  coastwise  from  one  part  of  Scot- 
land to  another;  and  the  duty  on  that  exported  to 
Ireland  was  only  Is.  7^.  per  ton.  After  having, 
in  the  interval,  undergone  some  modifications,  the 
whole  of  these  duties  were  totally  abolished  in 
1831.  The  total  sum  received  for  the  duty  on 
coals  amounted,  in  1829,  to  £1,021.862;  of  which 
London  contributed  £464.699 ;  Norfolk,  £83,564; 
Kent,  £52,549;  Devonshire,  £42,784;  Hampshire, 
£37.813 ;  Sussex,  £36,295 ;  Essex,  £30,881 :  mak- 
ing,  with  other  maritime  counties,  £847.266.  In 
the  same  year,  the  duty  on  coal  exported  to  Ireland 
amounted  to  £74,050.  The  chief  ports  of  ship- 
ment  were  Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  Newport, 
Swansea,  Irvine,  Ayr,  and  Glasgow.  Up  to 
August,  1831,  the  duty  on  coal  exported  to  British 
possessions  was  Is.  6d.  per  chaldron,  and  to  foreign 
countries  17s.  per  chaldron,  Newcastle  measure. 
(53  cwts.)  Since  that  year,  the  duty  on  coal  sent 
to  foreign  countries  has  been  reduced  to  3s.  4d. 
per  ton ;  and  on  small  coals  2s.  A  large  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  coal  has  followed  this  measure. 
Ships  that  formerly  used  to  leave  this  country  with 
ballast,  now  take  coal  as  a  profitable  cargo.  Nor 
can  this  measure  be  considered  injurious  as  hasten- 
ing the  exhaustion  of  the  mines ;  for  it  is  calculated, 
tfaAt  in  South  Wales  alone,  there  is  a  supply  of  coal 
sufficient  to  meet  the  present  demand  of  the  empire 
for  2000  years.  In  1836  upwards  of  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  tons  of  coals  were  shipped  coast- 
wise from  Newcastle ;  and  in  1837,  the  number  of 
tons  was  2,385,192,  being  an  increase  of  110,424 
tons  on  the  former  year.  There  were  also  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries  and  British  settlements 
in  1836.  411.697  tons,  and  in  1837,  471J50  tons, 
being  an  increase  of  59.453  tons,  and  making  the 
total  quantity  in  1836, 2,686,465  tons,  and  in  1837. 
2.856,342,  approaching  in  round  numbers  to  nearly 
three  millions  of  tons  of  coals  per  annum  shipped 
from  the  river  Tyne. 


COBBETT,  WtLUAii,  a  c»kW«t#d  pdhtn' 
writer,  who,  in  the  course  d  Us  arrrr,  ^mk- 
guished  himself  as  a  powerful  advorato  of  tW  o. 
treme  principles,  first  of  Toryism,  and  mUtrmtk 
of  Radicalism,  was  the  son  of  a  fiuvcr  mmi  fahb> 
can  at  Famham,  in  Surrey,  who  orrapicd  a  kav 
still  standing,  beside  the  river  Wcy.  wharh  hm 
been  known  for  eighty  years  past  aa  **  TW  JsOv 
Farmer."  It  is  believed  thai  his  grao4fatWr  «• 
occupied  the  same  house.  As  be  amr  ayforW 
to  be  certain  of  his  own  age,  his  som  untwwi  m 
extract  from  the  register  of  Famham.  by  vhsri  t 
appeared  that  the  four  sons  of  hts  fatWv,  Csaty . 
Thomas,  William,  and  Anthony,  were  ihimtBH 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1768;  and  as  ABtbofty  wssta 
youngest  son,  and  William  was  the  tUH.  tt  »  iw 
ferred  that  he  was  bom  one  year  before  h*  «aschn»- 
tened.  The  eldest  brother  was  a  shoykseysr,  tW 
second,  a  farmer,  and  the  youngest,  a  i 
East  India  Company's  servies,  and 
brated  for  his  pugilistic  prowrsa.  la  hia  tariy  Ur. 
William  was  occupied  upon  bis  fibber's  lar*^  mA 
in  the  intervals  of  his  labour  was  tamki  the  « 
dinary  aceomplishments  of  reading,  miiiaf.  md 
arithmetic  **  Towards  the  aotuan  of  tTHt.  \s 
says^  I  went  to  visit  a  relation  wh*  fiv«4  m  ifa 
neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth.  Froaa  ikm  tif  W 
Portsdown  I,  for  the  first  time,  Wheid  the  s« 
and  no  sooner  did  I  behold  it  than  I  wwhi^  to  Is 
a  sailor.**  The  next  day  he  wcaC  oa  ba«d  ifct 
Pegasus  man^f-war;  but  both  the  csftas  si4 
port-admiral,  suspecting  him  to  be  a  t  — ass.  «»• 
clined  his  services,  and  persaa^cd  Uaa  t*  ntvs 
home,  where  he  remained  till  the  folio  nig  ^na^ 
when  he  took  a  more  effectual  tight. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  May,  17H3, 
pared  to  go  to  Guildford  Cur,  be 
tempted  to  mount  a  London  coae^  tmii  ■mad  ^ 
Ludgate  Hill,  with  about  half^»<T«w«  m  to 
pocket.  During  the  journey,  be  fbvfatsiy  ■■* 
acquaintance  with  a  hop-mcrchaat.  wta.  he  tmmi^ 
bad  dealt  with  his  father.  This  gratU^M  haaAs 
took  him  to  his  house ;  and,  after  hanay  sa  laa 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  rstnm  kavr.  ^p» 
cured  him  a  situation  mm  copying  drrk  tm  Mr  ■■»• 
land,  of  Gray's  Inn,  where  be  nmmmed  §m-  warn 
months  closely  confined  to  the  desk.  TW»  As 
and  incessant  labour  to  a  miad  whack  «^  ha^ 
ever  been  active  and  eomprehciMm.  hr^sMs  tf 
last  irksome  to  biro,  and  he  qoittcd 
Chatham,  where  he  enlisted.  In 
posed  to  join  the  Harines,  still 
tiality  for  the  sea;  but  bv 
he  found  himself  entered  into  a 
vice  companies  of  which 
During  the  year  be  remained  at 
proved  his  education  in  all  its 
soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  corporal ; 
sailed  from  Graveseod  for  Nova 
however,  he  staid  but  a  few  werkv  tW 
being  ordered  to  New  Bmmwirk. 
duct  appears  to  have  been 
he,  no  doubt  justly,  ascribes  his  farther 
to  the  rank  of  sergeant-mi^jor,  to  has 
early  rising,  and  to  the  grand  stent  al  ki 
time.  In  September,  1791,  his 
lieved,  and  sent  hone.  Shortly  aftrr 
at  Portsmouth,  he  obtained  hb  iim\m\^  « 
ing  at  the  same  time  aa  heaoorahW  u 
from  hia  commanding  oflkrr.  l>a 
discharge   from   the  ar«y.   Sir  C^hWrt 
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lite  regioent,  •nd  obtained  a  trial  by  court-martial; 
bot  00  the  day  of  trial  no  accuser  appeared :  every 
mquiry  wai  set  on  foot  for  Cobbett,  but  he  vras 
nisuDf.    Such  an  investigation  as  could  be  made 
vitbout  the  presence  of  an  accuser  was  made  ;  and 
the  court  judged,  '*  that  the  said  several  charges 
aguDtt  these  officers  respectively  are  and  every 
ptrt  thereof  is  totally   unfounded."      Whatever 
nigbt  have  been  Mr  Cobbett's  motives  for  so  ez- 
tnordinary  a  proceeding,  certain  it  is  that  in  the 
Booth  of  March  he  arrived  in  France.     In  his  au- 
toUopniphy  he  says, — *'  I  went  to  France  in  March, 
1792.  and  continued  there  till  the  beginning  of 
September  following,  the  six  happiest  months  of 
ay  life.    I  met  every  where  with  civility,  and 
ffcn  hospitality,  in  a  degree  that  I  had  never  been 
KCttitoiii^  to.     I  did  intend  to  stay  in  France  till 
the  flpring  of  1793,  as  well  to  perfect  myself  in  the 
ttngnge,  as  to  pass  the  winter  at  Paris.     I  had 
acttnily  hired  a  coach  to  go  thither,  and  was  even 
00  the  way,  when  I  heard  at  Abbeville  that  the 
kiog  was  dethroned,  and  his  guards  murdered. 
Tbis  intelligence    made    me    turn    off  towards 
Hivre-de-Grace,  whence  I  embarked  for  America." 
He  landed  at  New  York  in  October,  1792,  and 
coounenced  his  career  as  an  author  by  an  attack 
oa  Dr  Priestley,  who  emigrated  to  America  in 
179i.    The  title  of  this  attack  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be.  **  The  Tartuffe  detected ;  or,  Obser- 
rations  on  the  Emigration  of  a  Martyr  to  the 
Cause  of  Liberty,"  but  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
pahtisber,  the  first  four  words  were  omitted.    The 
''Observations  **  formed  the  first  of  that  celebrated 
leries  of  papers  to  which   Cobbctt  aflized   the 
Bgnatore  of  Peter  Porcupine;  and  which  he  after- 
wds  continued  under  different  heads,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  enabled  him  to  gather  them  into  twelve 
folames,  in  which  form  they  were  republished  in 
EsgWod,  in  May,  1801.     The  publications  which 
immediately  followed  the  "Observations"  were 
entitled,  *'  A  Bone  to  gnaw  for  the  Democrats :" 
"  A  Kick  for  a  Bite :"  "  A  Bone  to  gnaw  for  the 
Democrats ;  second  Part  ;**  **  Plain  English  address- 
ed to  the  people  of  the  United  States:"  **  The 
Hew  Year's  Gift;"  and  "The  Prospect  from  the 
Ooofress  Gallery."      Having  quarrelled  with  his 
Hh&her,  Mr  Cobbett,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1796.  to(^  a  bouse  in  Second  Street,  PhiUdelphia, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  bookselling  busi- 
•esi  hiinaelf.     The  bold  anti-republican  sentiments 
vbidi  be  bad  already  avowed  had  rendered  the 
aame  of  Peter  Porcupine   sufficiently  odious   in 
Aaerira ;  and  before  he  opened  his  shop,  he  him- 
srif  states,  **  I  put  up  in  my  windows,  which  were 
vtry  large,  all  the  portraits  that  I  had  in  my  pos- 
■MOB  of  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  nobles.     I 
had  all  the  English  ministry;  several  of  the  bishops 
nd  judges ;  '^e  most  famous  admirals ;  and,  in 
ikort,  every  picture  that  I  thought  likely  to  excite 
me  in  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain."    Here  he 
ttatinaed   writing    boldly  and    virulently.      His 
wki  were  all  attacks,  and  most  of  them  were 
fWPnalitiea;   but  their  strong  bias  was  always 
^plut  democracy,  and  in  favour  of  moral  and  poli- 
tMi  order.    He  now  changed  and  divided  according 
Iftvhtmtbe  subject  of  the  Porcupine  papers,  al- 
Aiagh  be  still  retained  the  signature  of  Peter 
f^tapine,  as  his  nom  de  guerre.   The  second  series 
if  famphlets  which  he  penned  under  this  sobri' 
f«tf  he  published  weekly,  with  the  title  of  the 
*MHtcaI  Censor."     He  then  dropped  that,  and 
traight  out   a  daily  paper,  called  "Porcupine's 


Gazette."  The  sale  of  "  Porcupine*s  Gazette  " 
was  very  considerable  :  at  one  time  the  number  of 
subscribers  amounted  to  between  two  and  three 
thousand.  Owing  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
it  relative  to  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  ambassador, 
a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  Cobbett 
for  a  libel,  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1797,  he  was  again  charged  with  libel,  on  which 
occasion  he  gave  surety,  himself  and  two  others,  in 
the  sum  of  4000  dollars,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  be 
of  good  behaviour.  Having  shortly  after  forfeited 
his  recognisances,  a  civil  process  was  issued  for  the 
recovery  of  the  4000  dollars,  but  the  execution  was 
suspended.  A  more  overwhelming  blow  remained, 
and  one  which,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  drove 
Cobbett  from  America.  Dr  Rush,  a  physician  of 
Philadelphia,  brought  an  action  against  him  for 
slander.  Finding  that  he  had  made  Philadelphia 
too  hot  to  hold  him,  Cobbett  removed  to  New 
York.  He  was  found  guilty :  damages,  5000  dol- 
lars. Two  days  after  the  trial  he  was  arrested  at 
New  York  for  that  sum;  the  whole  amount  of 
which  was,  however,  paid  by  a  subscription  raised 
among  English  gentlemen.  The  "  Rushlight "  was 
the  last  work  from  Mr  Cobbett's  pen  which  ap- 
peared in  America.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1800,  he 
sailed  from  New  York  for  England. 

Mr  Cobbett's  writings  had  attracted  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  Anti-jacobins  in  England,  with 
some  of  whom  he  had  been  in  correspondence ;  and 
on  his  arrival  in  England  he  started  the  "  Porcu- 
pine," a  daily  paper,  in  which  he  warmly  supported 
Mr  Pitt.  It  had  very  indifferent  success,  however ; 
chiefly,  it  is  said,  from  mismanagement.  Nor  was 
Cobbett  more  successful  in  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness, which  he  also  attempted  in  Pall  Mall,  under 
the  sign  of  "  The  Bible  and  Crown."  On  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Porcupine  he  commenced  his 
"  Weekly  Register ;"  which  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  was  the  vehicle  of  his  opinions  and  feelings. 
In  the  course  of  its  long  progress,  the  character  of 
the  work  underwent  great  changes,  as  did  its  plan 
and  arrangement.  It  originally  comprised  a  report 
of  the  parliamentary  debates ;  but  that  was  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume.  One  main  ob- 
ject of  the  work  Mras  to  collect  all  public  papers, 
and  other  official  documents,  to  whatever  nation 
relating.  This  for  some  time  was  carefully  ad- 
hered to ;  but  latterly  state-papers  formed  a  very 
subordinate  part  of  the  Register.  From  the  first, 
it  was  the  power  of  the  editor's  pen  which  imparted 
to  the  Register  its  principal  value,  and  gained  for 
it  its  great  popularity. 

Cobbett  commenced  his  career  as  a  public  writer 
in  England  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 
He  was  an  Ultra-tory,  was  powerfully  patronised 
by  the  ministry,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Bir  Wind- 
ham declared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  a  statue  of  gold  ought  to  be  erected  to 
him.  His  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  produced  a  great  sensation  both  here  and 
on  the  Continent.  It  has  been  said  (we  know  not 
with  what  truth),  that  Mr  Pitt  refused  to  meet 
Mr  Cobbett  at  Mr  Windham's  table,  and  that  the 
resentment  which  he  felt  at  that  circumstance 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  change  which  subse- 
quently took  place  in  Mr  Cobbett's  political  views. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  some  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  the  Register  during  the 
year  1803  drew  upon  the  editor  the  unwished-for 
attention  of  the  Attorney-General.     The  alleged 
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libels  were  upon  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  then  hold- 
ing the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
others.  The  trial  came  on  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  a  special  jury,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1804.  The  jury  returned  a  rerdict  of  guilty,  and 
Cobbett  was  fined  £500.  Two  days  after,  an  ac- 
tion for  damages  instituted  against  Cobbett  by 
Mr  Plunket,  solicitor  general  for  Ireland  (now  Lord 
Plunket),  was  also  tried  at  Westminster.  The 
alleged  Ubel  in  this  case  was  part  of  the  same  ar- 
tide  that  formed  the  subject  of  the  former  trial ; 
and  a  verdict  was  recorded  with  £500  damages. 
From  this  period  a  gradual  change  ma^  be  discerned 
in  the  tone  of  Cobbett*g  political  disquisitions: 
from  being  a  hearty  church  and  king  man,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  of  radical  reformers. 

For  some  years  Cobbett  was  a  grievous  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  ministry.  At  length,  however, 
an  opportunity  ap|><*ared  to  have  arrif  ed  for  put> 
tin(^  him  to  silence.  His  remarks  in  the  Register 
of  the  10th  of  July,  1809,  on  the  flogging  of  some 
local  militia-men  at  Ely,  under  the  turvtUlance  of 
a  German  regiment,  drew  upon  him  a  government 
prosecution.  The  information  was  tried  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1810,  by  a  special  jury,  and  Cobbett 
was  found  guilty.  On  the  9th  of  July  he  was 
brought  up  for  judgment,  and  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  two  years,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000  to 
the  king,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  to 
give  security  for  his  good  behaviou'*  for  seven 
years,  himself  in  £dOOO,  and  two  securities  in 
£1000  each.  The  fine  was  paid  by  a  subscription 
of  bis  friends;  but  Cobbett  suffered  the  whole 
term  of  imprisonment  to  which  he  had  been  sen-  I 
tenced,  and  this  incarceration  be  never  forgot  or  | 
forgave.  It  increased  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings 
against  the  party  who  had  the  means  of  inflicting 
it.  On  his  liberation,  his  activity  seemed  to  hate 
received  a  fresh  stimulus.  He  sought  for  every 
possible  means  of  annoying  those  who  sat  at  the 
helm  of  the  state.  He  reduced  the  price  of  his  i 
**  Register,"  and  called  into  existence  that  **  Two- 
penny Trash,'*  the  sale  of  which  is  said  to  have 
reached  the  unprecedented  number  of  100,000,  but ' 
which  ultimately  led  the  government  to  procure 
the  passing  of  the  much  tidked  of  Six  Acts.  Mr 
Cobbett  always  asserted  that  these  acts  were  passed  , 
for  the  expreu  purpose  of  silencing  him.  He  i 
did  not,  however,  wait  for  their  operation,  but  in  ' 
April,  1817,  made  a  timely  flight  to  America. 
There  he  remained  till  t*ie  latter  end  of  the  year 
1819.  During  a  part  of  his  stay  in  that  country 
he  travelled  with  a  view  to  the  acquirement  of 
agricultural  information,  and  the  result  was  the 
publication  of  the  work  which  he  entitled  **  A 
Year's  Residence  in  America."  Meanwhile  he  was 
otherwise  industrious.  He  continued  to  annoy  the 
ministry  at  home  by  the  publication  of  his  wide- 
spreading  twopenny  Register.  This  he  composed 
in  America,  and  regularly  transmitted  to  England. 
In  the  year  1819,  the  act  which  had  driven  him 
into  exile  was  repealed,  and  Mr  Cobbett  returned  I 
to  his  native  land,  bringing  with  him  the  bones  of ' 
Tom  Paine.  t 

On  bis  arrival  in  England,  Mr  Cobbett  added  to 
his  existing  embarnusments  by  commencing  a  daily 
newspaper — a  fearful  undertaking  for  a  man  with- 
out capita],  and  which  ended  as  might  have  been 
expected.  After  a  career  of  about  two  months, 
during  the  best  part  of  the  newspaper  year,  it  was 
relinquished  with  considerable  losa.  He  was  sub- 
jected also  to  other  inconvenienoet.     Mr  Cleary 


brought  to  action  against  bias  %o€  bM ;  Mr  Csk. 
bett  defended  himself  with  his  aaaal  afailKy,  mi, 
although  the  damages  were  laid  at  £3000.  tkm  jm 
gave  only  40s.  In  an  action  brought  agMart  k* 
a  week  after  by  Mr  John  Wright,  ht*  1^  psnav 
in  the  Register,  fcc,  for  three  dtsttact  bVM»W 
was  not  so  fortunate ;  Mr  Wright  obtained  a  in- 
dict, with  £1009  dainagrs. 

After  his  return  to  England,  trammim^  kw  ma^ 
tion  to  agricult  !re,  Coblxtt  took  a  (ana  ai  B«an 
Elms,  in  Surrey,  where  he  artc«pt«d  to  pm 
several  plants  and  trees  indlgeaotts  Xm  kmrninK 
and  to  introduce  Indian  com  t  a  staple  atiick  W 
English  produce.  To  further  kia  vi««^  It 
published  a  Treatise  on  Cobbett 's  Coni  i  rnmd  % 
number  or  his  Register  on  paper  wm4m  hmm  ik 
husks,  and  established  dep6u  for  tW  sak  ^m 
flour  and  bread.  The  project,  bovevcr,  teM  li 
resigned,  after  a  few  years,  bts  ttrm  at  Bams, 
and  returned  at  last  to  the  comity  from  vfeak  It 
came,  where  be  rented  of  Cot  Wpodraa^i  ttv 
farm  of  Normandy,  consisting  of  not  men  cIhb  IS 
acres,  about  seven  miles  from  Farvhaaa. 

In  1820  he  made  an  onsocccasfal  attempt  la  b 
returned  member  for  the  dty  U  Cowatry.  b 
1826  he  made  another  attempt  to  ester  parlMaaK 
The  borough  chosen  for  this  cxperif  t  was  tn^ 
ton  ;  but  he  mtu  again  unsuccesfaL  In  lAlJ^  fer 
published  **  The  History  of  the  Protrstaat  Bidw- 
mation  in  England  and  Ireland."  La  tksa  vwrk  at 
declares  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Besa  to  k»  tts 
greatest  ruffians  that  ever  diigrared  tkc  worii  -  mi 
condemns  tbeir  labours  to  ooot«apt  wmA  4inaM 
Of  course,  the  Romish  priesthood  had.  the  «wt 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  tW  cmtmmtL 
In  18*29  was  printed  his  *•  Advice  to  To*^  II* 
and  Women;*'  a  book  abooadiaf  is  cMeJw! 
maxims  for  conduct  in  life.  Abovt  this  pmsd  W 
delivered,  at  several  places  throughovt  tbe  r«^v 
a  course  of  lectures  on  political  ecoaoay.  Aa  sr> 
count  of  his  tour  in  Scotland,  which  tmmerj  W 
embraced  in  his  travrlt,  was  pohbsh«4  m  a  aayvacf 
volume. 

Ill  1831,  Mr  Cobbett  waa,far  tbc  cigfcth  c^  • 
his  life,  brought  into  a  court  of  law  on  a  ehasfi  d 
libel.  On  the  7th  of  July,  to  that  yw,  he  aw  » 
dieted  before  lord  Tenterdea  aad  a  sfcrial  ;v«. 
for  **  the  publication  in  the  *  Weekly  r«k9^ 
Register '  of  a  libel,  with  iatrot  to  i 
in  tbe  minds  of  the  labourers  ia  ] 
excite  them  to  acts  of  violence,  mad  %m 
corn-stacks,  DMchinery,  and  other  prapcrty.*  W 
Cobbett  defended  himself  in  a  spewh  wha^  mmm 
pied  six  hours.  The  jury,  af^  saatais  cwaviAw 
tion,  could  oot  agree  to  a  verdict ;  ata  hflag  ^ 
one  opinion,  and  six  of  another :  they  wwa  mmm- 
quently  discharged. 

On  the  dissolution  of  parliamcat,  aftar  tfca  ^m- 
ing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  18S2,  Mr  Csthan  s»> 
ceived  an  invitation  to  beeoiM  a  etmiadamm  tm  ar- 
present  Manchester.  This  he  amfC«<  bat  tJbmmm 
immediately  afterwards  was  prcaestcd  wtth  a  m^ 
lar  invitation  from  Oldham.  This  he  mtrwptmd  ala* . 
bis  reason  being,  to  a«e  his  own  ward««  h*«Mi«  "*  Cte 
people  knowing  bow  diAcnlt  t1  womU  be  Xm  orry 
an  election  for  Manchester  hy  aerv  xtimmtm'j  mm^ 
port,  came  to  the  resolution  to  sccarv  mj  • 
Oldham."  At  hfanchrster.  be  wm  at  tM 
of  the  list;  but  at  Oldham  he  ««a 
Mr  Cobbett  was  now  in  pariiamHit.  TW 
ment  of  a  teat  there  had  los^  bee*  tha  «ife«i  ^ 
his  fondest  ambition ;  and  the  ■■Biar  maA  wtm  m 
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length  gratified.  He  deroted  hiniBelf  to  his  Dew 
duties  witb  the  energy  by  which  through  life  he 
had  beeo  characterised ;  and,  vrith  the  single  excep- 
tioo  of  a  tour  to  Ireland  (undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  state  of  things 
ia  a  country  which  had  afforded  so  fertile  a  field 
fot  politick  controversy),  he  suffered  no  other 
poblic  engagement  to  occupy  his  mind.  His  parlia- 
iseRtary  career,  however,  displayed  little  of  the 
onginahty  which  was  looked  for  from  the  author 
of  the  "  Political  Register,"  and  was  on  the  whole 
marked  by  a  calmness  and  moderation  hardly  to  be 
eipected.  His  manner  was  colloquial  and  un- 
affected;  and  on  several  occasions  he  made  con- 
ndenble  impression  on  the  house.  At  the  general 
election  which  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  acces. 
•too  to  the  helm  pf  power,  he  was  again  returned 
CO  Ohlbaro,  and  resumed  his  duties  in  the  new 
pariiament,  but  soon  after  he  was  seized  with  in- 
flunmation  of  the  throat,  of  which  he  died  in  June 
1635,  aged,  as  it  is  calculated,  seventy-three.  He 
left  four  sorts  and  three  daughters.  He  had  seven 
other  diildren,  who  died  young. 

Some  of  Blr  Cobbett's  publications  have  been 
already  mentioned.  His  other  works  (besides  poli- 
tical pamphlets)  were.—"  The  Emigrant's  Guide," 
in  ten  lettera;  "Cobbett's  Poor  Man's  Friend;" 
"Cottle  Economv;"  "Rural  Rides;"  "Village 
Semons  ,**  "  An  English  Grammar,"  in  letters  to 
hts  son ;  "A  Grammar  to  teach  Frenchmen  the 
EagUsh  Language;"  "A  Translation  of  Marten's 
Law  of  Nations;"  "A  Year's  Residence  in 
America;"  "  Parliamentary  History' of  England  to 
1803,"  io  twelve  volumes;  and  "Debates  from 
ira  to  1810,"  in  sixteen  volumes,  royal  octavo. 
When  to  these  are  added  "Porcupine's  Works" 
is  the  United  States,  from  1793  to  1801,  in  twelve 
volames,  and  the  "  Political  Register  "  from  1802, 
a  doe  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  extraordinary 
qoaatity  of  matter  which  he  passed  through  the 
preis. 

(U)CA,  a  plant  of  South  America,  from  six  to 
fight  feet  high,  somewhat  like  a  blackthorn,  which 
it  resembles  in  its  numerous  small  white  blossoms, 
sad  the  lively  bright  green  of  the  leaves.  These 
leaves,  which  are  gathered  and  carefully  dried,  are 
IS  article  of  brisk  trade,  and  the  use  of  them  is  as 
oU  as  the  first  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Peru. 
It  is  a  stimulant,  which  acts  upon  the  nerves  in 
the  same  manner  as  opium.  Unhappily,  the  use  of 
it  bu  degenerated  into  a  rice  which  seems  incur- 
able. The  Indians  of  America,  especially  those  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  notwithstanding  the  civiliza- 
tion which  surrounds  them,  have  a  vague  sense  of 
thdr  own  incurable  deficiency,  and  hence  they  are 
Ofer  to  relieve  themselves,  by  violent  excitements, 
han  such  melancholy  feelings.  This  accounts, 
Bot  only  for  the  use  of  the  coca,  but  also  for  the 
Waodless  lore  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  possesses 
■evoely  any  other  people  in  the  world  in  an  equal 
^(gtee.  To  the  Peruvian,  the  coca  is  the  source 
•f  the  highest  gratification ;  for  under  its  influence 
Us  Bsoal  melancholy  leaves  him,  and  his  dull  im- 
^ibation  presents  him  with  images  which  he  never 
cj^oys  in  his  usual  state  of  mind.  If  it  cannot  en- 
tiiidy  produce  the  terrible  feeling  of  over-excite- 
■skt  that  opium  does,  yet  it  reduces  the  person 
*^  oies  it  to  a  similar  state,  which  is  doubly 
'"*uuu«,  because,  though  less  in  degree,  it  is  of 
6r  longer  duration.  This  effect  is  not  perceived 
■ilfl  after  continued  observation  ;  for  a  new  comer 
*«irprised  indeed  at  the  many  disorders  to  which 


the  men  of  many  classes  of  the  people  are  subject 
in  Peru,  but  is  very  far  from  ascribing  them  to  the 
coca.  A  look  at  a  determined  coquero  gives  the 
solution  of  the  phenomenon  ;  unfit  for  all  the  sen*. 
ous  concerns  of  life,  such  a  one  is  a  slave  to  his 
passion,  even  more  than  the  drunkard,  and  exposes 
himself  to  far  greater  dangers  to  gratify  his  propen- 
sity. As  the  magic  power  of  the  herb  cannot  be 
entirely  felt,  till  the  usual  concerns  of  daily  life, 
or  the  interruptions  of  social  intercourse,  cease  to 
employ  the  mental  powers,  the  genuine  coquero 
retires  into  solitary  darkness  or  the  wilderness,  as 
soon  as  his  longing  for  this  intoxication  becomes 
irresistible.  When  night,  which  is  doubly  awful 
in  the  gloomy  forest,  covere  the  earth,  he  remains 
stretched  out  under  the  tree  which  he  has  chosen ; 
without  the  protection  of  a  fire  near  him,  he  listens 
with  indifference  to  the  growling  of  the  ounce ; 
and  when,  amid  peals  of  thunder,  the  clouds  pour 
down  torrents  of  rain,  or  the  fury  of  the  hurricane 
uproots  the  oldest  trees,  he  regards  it  not.  In  two 
days  he  generally  returns,  pale,  trembling,  his  eyes 
sunk,  a  fearful  picture  of  unnatural  indulgence. 
He  who  has  once  been  seized  witb  this  passion,  and 
is  placed  in  a  situation  that  favours  its  development, 
is  a  lost  man. 

COCRERMOUTH ;  a  borough  and  market-town 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  situated  twenty-six 
miles  S.W.  from  Carlisle,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cocker,  which  divides  it  into  two  halves  immedi- 
ately before  its  junction  with  the  Darwent.  A 
bridge  of  one  arch  unites  the  two  divisions.  The 
Darwent  flows  on  the  north  of  the  town,  and  a 
bridge  of  two  arches  connects  the  hamlet  of  Goat, 
which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Darwent,  with 
Cockermouth.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  con- 
siderable, particularly  in  cottons,  linens,  and  wool- 
len  goods,  for  all  of  which  there  are  extensive  manu- 
factories in  the  town  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  also  noted  for  its  excellent  tan  works, 
and  its  extensive  manufacture  of  hats.  This  town 
has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  representation  since 
the  year  1640;  and  even  by  the  Reform  Bill,  it  still 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  although  its 
population  in  1831  was  only  4536.  Were  popula- 
tion the  rule  of  right  in  this  matter,  Glasgow,  by 
the  same  ratio,  would  send  a  hundred  members. 

CODEINE,  a  vegetable  alcali,  discovered  in 
opium  by  Robiquet.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  bitter, 
and  narcotic ;  but  loses  much  of  its  energy  by  com- 
bination with  acids.  Its  salts,  however,  in  large 
doses,  produce  excitement,  followed  by  depression 
and  general  itching.  Codeine  has  been  employed 
on  the  continent  as  an  anodyne  with  success ;  but 
it  occurs  in  too  small  quantity  ever  to  be  exten- 
sively used.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  opium. 

COINAGE  (o.)  The  condition  of  the  country 
in  regard  to  the^coined  money  in  circulation  during 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century  was  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory.  Of  silver  coin  issued  from 
the  Mint  there  was  scarcely  any.  The  shillings 
and  sixpences  that  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by 
common  consent  were  almost  all  of  them  blank 
pieces  of  silver,  intrinsically  worth  less  than  half 
the  sums  at  which  they  were  current.  Guineas, 
half-guineas,  and  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  seven 
shillings,  were  occasionally  seen ;  but  the  rapid  ad- 
vance in  the  market-price  of  gold,  at  length  efifec- 
tually  drove  all  coins  of  that  metal  from  circulation. 
The  place  of  guineas  was  supplied  by  bank  notes,  of. 
the  denominations  of  one  and  two  pounds;  and,  to 
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proTido  the  commanity  with  meuis  for  carrying  on 
the  smtller  transactions  of  daily  traffic,  different 
expedients  were  successively  adopted.  At  first, 
Spanish  dollars  stamped  with  a  diminutive  impress 
of  the  king's  bead  were  issued  by  government  at 
the  rate  of  4s.  6d.  each ;  but  these  soon  disappeared, 
and  the  bank  of  England  was  authorised  to  issue 
**  tokens  *'  and  put  into  circulation  pieces  of  the 
respective  nominal  values  of  Is.  6d.,  of  3s.,  and  of 
5s.  The  last  of  those  tokens  consisted  of  Spanish 
dollars,  the  original  impress  upon  which  was  re- 
moved, and  a  different  one  given  by  means  of  a 
powerful  press.     The  smaller  tokens — those  of  St. 

and  Is.  6d were  intrinsically  so  far  below  their 

nominal  value,  that  they  remained  in  circulation 
until  called  in;  but  the  dollars,  or  five-shilling 
tokens,  were  so  much  nearer  in  value  to  their  no- 
minal rate,  that,  on  a  further  advance  in  the  mar- 
ket-price  of  silver  bullion,  it  became  necessary  to 
raise  their  nominal  value  10  per  cent.,  causing  them 
to  pass  for  5s.  6d.  each. 
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With  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  amount 
of  small  coins,  struck  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
tion, as  alms  by  the  crown,  and  known  as  Blaunday 
money,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  given 
away  on  Maunday  Monday,  there  was  not  any  silver 
coinage  by  the  state  in  the  preseht  century  until 
1816. 

Copper  coin  is  issued  from  the  Mint  at  the  rate 
of  £224  per  ton,  or  more  than  100  per  cent,  above 
its  market  value ;  there  can  hardly  be  expected, 
therefore,  to  arise  any  temptation  for  its  conversion 
to  any  other  purpose.  The  copper  coinage  which 
was  issued  in  1797.  in  place  of  the  old  defaced 
tower  halfpence,  was  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
£149  6s.  8d.  per  ton;  but  as  the  market  value  of 
the  metal  rose  in  1806  to  X200  per  ton,  it  has  since 
then  been  thought  advisable  to  adopt  the  rate  above 
mentioned.  The  value  of  copper  coin  iuued  from 
1815  to  1836,  has  been  as  follows :_ 


Previous  to  the  copper  coinage  abort  ■sMMasi 
as  having  been  made  in  1797,  the  cooatry  mm  ■> 
undated  from  one  end  to  the  otlwr  by  eni  p« 
into  circulation  as  halfpence,  and  wksch  wrtMA 
by  tradesmen  or  other  private  adwBtarcrt.  TW 
encouragement  to  this  course  waa  IoomI  a  ifte  »• 
isting  sUte  of  the  small  Coinage.  The  hsKfan 
put  into  circulation  by  private  parties  vert  mm 
of  them  creditable  spedmens  of  tlic  art  tietmaf 
and  all  of  them,  although  intrinsicany  bdaw  ihar 
nominal  value,  were  yet  considerably  Mtr  Is  a 
than  the  halfpence  otherwise  drralatbif.  Whs 
the  state  undertook,  in  1797>  to  tssae  wv  esffff 
coins,  the  circulation  of  these  private  tekcss  «■ 
prdhibited.* 

COLERIDGE,  Samctcl  TATunu  s*  «Ms«ii 
poet,  and  distinguished  philosophic  tmikm,  mm  iw 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  ColcffUge,  vur  tf 
St  Mary  Ottery,  I>evonshire.  mad  Am  km  vii. 
and  was  bom  in  that  parish,  where  he  n  taf- 
tited  30th  December,  1772.  Hta  fiohcr  diad  lattt 
month  of  October,  1781,  leaving  kia  wiiew  mA  t 
family  of  eleven  children,  of  wboai  oae.  tht  Brf 
George  Coleridge,  eventually  soceeeJerf  htm  si  if 
tery  St  Mary.  A  presentation  to  ChriatV  HeivnL 
London,  was  procured  for  the  svbieet  ol  tte  ■» 
moir  from  John  Way,  Esq.,  one  of  tW  giwiiag*. 
and  the  boy  was  admitted  to  that  m«eC  csnOrr: 
(chool  on  the  18th  of  July,  1792.  His  tektt  m, 
formerly  been  a  schoolmaster  at  8<wth  Meto*.  s^ 
is  said  to  have  assisted  Dr  KemiicoU  m  tW  ml^ 
tion  of  manuscripts  for  his  Hebrew  BiUt :  W  ^ 
lithed  dissertations  arising  from  the  17(h  md  Hi 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Jodgca.  aaid  othtr  ««^ 
Samuel  must  have  been  wcU  pccyn^  far  wtkmi 
by  his  fiither ;  for  the  age  of  nine  yean  m  nrhtr  t 
late  period  from  which  to  start  lor  tht  hmmm*  tf 
Grecian  and  university  eahibhioflMt  m  Cbrtf* 
Hospiul, — honours  which  he  nhtiitd  m  aC^ 
nine  years. 

On  the  7th  of  September.  1791.  Mr  C«fati4« 
was  sent  from  Christ's  Hofpital,  with  •••  W  tk* 
exhibitions  belonging  to  that  fnnaJarine,  fee  J«"» 
College,  Cambridge.  Here  both  hia  rrmdmn  md 
his  studies  were  desultory  and  mamadr^Kok  Br 
remained  at  Cambridge  till  Octoher  tcfs.  t7K* 
when  he  quitted  the  university  without  tmmt  m^ 
signed,  and  without  taking  a  degree  The  wm^ 
and  fellows  of  the  college  cowsjqiwtip  wa^  at 
order  that  his  name  sboald  be  retevrd  ^mm  *.W 


college  boards,  unless  he  returned  hcfare  tht  Ur\ 
of  June,  1795 ;  and  the  romnittee  of  Chcwt's  Hc^ 
pital,  considering  that  their  exhihitiai^  srt  f«^rl 
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bj  the  genera)  court,  under  a  restriction  that  if  the 
itadentt  absent  themselves  from  college  without 
pcrmisdoD,  their  allowance  is  to  cease,  and  having 
further  conudered  that  the  general  example  of  a 
•cbolar  of  such  distinguished  ahilities  might  he 
detrioental  to  the  youth  of  the  house,  resolved, 
thtt  bb  exhibitions,  which  had  been  paid  to  April, 
1796»  should  be  from  that  time  withheld. 

It  iras  in  the  long  vacation  of  the  year  1792  that 
be  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Southey,  then  a  stu- 
dent of  Baliol  College,  Oxford ;  and  the  two  young 
poets,  both  dazxled  with  the  specious  opening  of 
the  French  revolution,  commenced  an  enthusiastic 
friendship;  and,  in  conjunction  with  others  of  the 
mm  wuf  of  thinking  (or  rather  dreaming),  struck 
out  a  scheme  for  settling  themselves  in  the  wilds 
of  America,  and  for  there  having  all  things  in  com- 
noa,  which  they  called  **  establishing  a  genuine 
%jUem  of  property."  This  vision  they  entitled 
pntiaoeraof  ;  and  it  was  with  the  eventual  view  of 
mlifing  it,  that  Mr  Southey,  in  the  year  1795, 
married  a  young  huly  of  Bristol  (his  native  place) 
of  the  name  of  Fricker,  to  whom  he  had  heen  long 
attadied,  and  that  about  the  same  time  Mr  Cole- 
n<%e  and  a  third  poet  and  Utopian,  Mr  Robert  Lo- 
veil,  were  respectively  united  to  her  two  sisters. 
This  prtject  of  emigration  and  pantisocracy,  how- 
tfttf  was  never  carried  into  execution.  Mr  Sou- 
thej,  on  the  very  day  after  his  secret  marriage, 
obeyed  bis  mother's  uncle,  by  accompanying  him  to 
Usbon  for  six  months,  travels  of  which  the  fruits 
*ere  his  pleasant  letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
sod  on  his  return  quietly  settled  himself  in  Gray's 
hro  as  a  law-student.  Mr  Coleridge  remained  with 
his  wife  at  or  near  Bristol. 

In  the  previous  winter  of  1794^^  he  had  deli- 
▼ered  there  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  French 
rtrolutioB ;  having  even  before  that  published,  in 
eoajonction  with  Mr  Southey,  a  hasty  drama,  called 
-The  Fall  of  Robespierre."  In  the  year  1795, 
tppeared  the  **  Cmunottea  ad  Popuium,  or  Addresses 
to  the  People ;"  and  in  the  year  1796  ten  numbers 
<rfa  weekly  paper  called  ••  The  Watchman." 

It  was  at  Nether  Stowey,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Quantock  hills,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  summer  and 
aurnfflB  of  the  year  1797,  that  Mr  Coleridge  wrote, 
•t  the  desire  of  Mr  Sheridan,  the  tragedy  of  **  Re- 
Borse,**  which  was,  by  his  neglect,  not  brought 
■poo  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  till  the  year 
1813,  when  the  property  uras  under  the  direction 
<tf  Mr  Whitbread.  During  his  residence  at  Stowey, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  every  Sunday  at 
the  Unitariao  chapel  at  Taunton,  and  was  greatly 
respected  by  even  the  better  class  of  his  neigh- 
howt  and  hearers.  Here,  in  June,  1797,  his 
'beads,  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  visited  him, 
and  gave  occasion  to  the  sweet  verses  entitled, 
**  This  Lime-tree  Bow'r  my  Prison ;"  and  it  was 
i^ng  his  residence  here  that  William  Hazlitt  be- 
caate  acqmioted  with  him. 

Mr  Coleridge,  in  the  years  1796  and  1797,  pub- 
hshed  bis  first  poetical  volume,  the  second  edition 
tt  conjunction  with  a  few  poems  by  his  friends 
Charles  Lamb  and  Charles  Lloyd,  just  as  Mr  Sou- 
they had  previously  published  bis  earliest  poetical 
efiisioas  bonnd  up  with  those  of  his  friend  Mr  Lo- 
niL  lo  1796  was  published  separately  the  **  Ode 
•a  the  Deputing  Year,'*  and  in  1798  the  **  Fears  in 
Mtade,"  ««  France,  an  Ode,"  and  **  Frost  at  Mid- 
■fht.**  In  the  1796  also  appeared  the  first  edi- 
tian  of  the  celebrated  **  Lyrical  Ballads "  of  Mr 
Wordsworth  and  Mr  Coleridge. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1798,  Coleridge,  to 
whom  his  friends,  Messrs  Josiah  and  Thomas 
Wedgewood  of  Etruria,  in  Staffordshire,  had  gen- 
erously granted  an  annuity  of  £100,  (Mr  Hazlitt 
says  £150,)  commenced  his  travels  in  Germany, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Wordsworth.  Of  these  travels 
the  only  records  are  contained  in  a  few  letters  in 
**  The  Friend  **  (repeated  in  the  "  Biographia  Li- 
teraria  ") ;  but  the  fruits  of  his  German  studies  of 
men  and  books  are  apparent  in  every  after-produc- 
tion of  his  mind  and  pen. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  in  the  year  1800, 
he  went  to  reside  at  Keswick,  where  his  friend 
Mr  Southey  had,  after  filling  for  some  time  the 
situation  of  secretary  to  Mr  Corry,  the  Irish  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  finally  settled,  Mr  Words- 
worth then  living  at  Grasmere ;  and  here  his  reli- 
gious tenets,  to  use  his  own  expression,  found  a 
final  reconversion  to  the  whole  truth  in  Christ. 
He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  even  before  this,  while 
meditating,  his  heart  had  long  been  with  the  blessed 
Paul  and  the  beloved  John,  though  his  head  was 
with  Spinoza.  He  now  became  convinced,  both 
head  and  heart,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  trinity 
in  unity. 

In  the  year  1800  were  published  Coleridge's 
translation  of  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein,'*  both  the 
first  and  the  second  parts,  and  then  **  the  harp  of 
Quantock"  was  nearly  silent  for  ever.  In  the 
year  1804  he  made  a  voyage  to  Malta,  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend  Dr  Stoddart,  then  king's  advo- 
cate there.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  then  gover- 
nor  of  that  island,  and  was  so  greatly  pleased  with 
his  genius  and  conversation,  that  during  an  occa- 
sional absence  of  the  secretary  to  the  government, 
he  appointed  Mr  Coleridge  to  act  in  that  office. 
We  need  not  say  that  his  talents  lay  in  any  other 
direction  than  that  of  office  business ;  but  he  fiat- 
tered  himself  that  his  mind  could  bend  to  the 
yoke,  and  the  salary  was  £800  per  annum.  Not- 
withstanding the  eulogium  that  he  has  written 
upon  Sir  Alexander  in  **  The  Friend,"  there  was 
little  congeniality  of  mind  between  the  gover- 
nor and  his  secretary.  They  did  not  agree,  and 
the  employment  lasted  in  name  and  salary  for 
about  nine  months  only.  Coleridge  was  altogether 
in  Malta  from  May,  1804,  to  October,  1805.  In 
his  way  home  he  passed  through  Calabria  and 
Italy ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  his 
feelings  on  his  visit  to  Rome  are  to  be  found  re- 
corded in  his  writings.  In  the  years  1809-10,  he 
issued  from  Grasmere  a  weekly  essay,  stamped  to 
be  sent  by  the  general  post,  called  *'the  Friend." 
This  paper  lasted  for  twenty-seven  numbers,  and 
was  then  abruptly  discontinued;  but  the  papers 
have  since  been  collected  and  enlarged  in  three  small 
volumes.  In  the  year  1812,  Coleridge,  being 
in  London,  edited,  and  contributed  several  very 
interesting  articles  to,  Mr  Southey 's  *'  Omniana," 
in  two  small  volumes.  In  1813,  the  tragedy  of 
**  The  Remorse"  was  acted  and  printed.  In  the 
year  1816,  he  published  *•  The  Sutesman's  Man- 
ual; or,  the  Bible  the  best  Guide  to  political 
Skill  and  Foresight;  a  lay  Sermon;'*  and  in 
the  following  year,  **  A  Second  Lay  Sermon,  ad- 
dressed to  the  higher  and  Middle  Classes,  on  the 
existing  Distresses  and  Discontents."  In  this  year 
also  appeared  the  Biographical  Sketches  of  his  Li- 
terary Life  and  Opinions,  and  his  newspaper  Poems 
re-collected  under  the  title  of  "  Sibylline  Leave*." 
In  the  year  1816  likewise  was  published  by  Mr 
Murray,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord  B)ruu, 
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who  bad  generoutly  befriended  tbe  brother  (or 
rather  the  fmfher)  poet,  tbe  wondrous  ballmd  tale 
of  •«  CbrUtmbel."  In  1818,  was  published  tbe 
drama  of  **  Zapolya.'  In  1825,  *•  Aids  to  Reflec 
tion,  in  the  foroQation  of  a  manly  Character,  on  tbe 
several  grounds  of  Prudence,  Morality,  and  Reli- 
gion ;  illustrated  by  select  Passages  from  our  elder 
Divines,  especially  from  Archbishop  Leigbton/' 
This  is  a  very  precious  manual.  And — to  con- 
clude the  catalogue  of  his  works — in  1830  he  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  **  On  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
Church  and  State,  according  to  the  Idea  of  each,  wit  b 
Aids  toward  a  right  Judgment  on  tbe  late  Catholic 
Bill/'  In  tbe  year  1828,  the  whole  of  his  poetical  ' 
works,  including  the  dramas  of  Wallenstein  (which 
bud  been  long  out  of  print).  Remorse,  and  Zapolya, 
were  collected  in  three  elegant  volumes  by  Mr 
Pickering. 

The  latter  years  of  Coleridge's  life  were  made 
easy  by  a  domestication  with  his  friend  Mr  Gill- 
man,  the  surgeon  of  Highgate  Grove,  and  for 
some  years  the  poet  deservedly  received  an  annuity 
Irom  George  IV.  of  £100  per  annum,  as  an  acade- 
mician of  the  royal  society  of  literature.  Cole-  | 
ridge  contributed  one  or  two  erudite  papers  to 
the  transactions  of  this  society.  In  tbe  summer 
of  1828,  he  made  the  tour  of  Holland,  Flan- 
ders,  and  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bergen.  For 
some  years  before  bis  death  be  was  afflicted  with 
great  bodily  pain ;  and  was  on  one  occasio^^  heard 
to  say,  that  for  thirteen  months  be  had  from  this 
cause  walked  up  and  down  his  chamber  seventeen 
hours  each  day.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1834,  having  previously  written  the  following  epi- 
taph for  himself: — 

*'  stop.  Chiittiiui  puMT-bf !  Stop,  child  of  God  t 
Aod  read  with  ffcntle  br««*t.    Beneath  this  tod 
A  poet  lies,  cm*  that  whtrh  once  tecni'd  ho— 
Oh,  Hft  a  thouf  ht  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. ! 
That  he.  who,  many  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath, 
Found  death  in  life,  may  hrre  And  life  in  death  I 
Mercy  for  praise— to  be  furgiron  fur  Cune, 
He  asked  and  hoped  throoirh  Christ.  Do  thon  the  laina." 

He  was  buried  in  Highgate  church.  He  left 
three  children,  namely,  Hiutley,  Derwent,  and  Sara. 
The  first  has  published  a  volume  of  poems,  of 
which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  worthy  of 
Mr  Wordsworth's  verses  addressed  to  him  at  **  six 
years  old. "  The  second  son  is  in  holy  orders,  and 
is  married  and  settled  in  the  west  of  England  ;  and 
the  poet's  daughter  is  united  to  her  learned  and 
lively  cousin,  Mr  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  the 
author  of  **  Six  Months  in  tbe  West  Indies."  This 
young  lady  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  educated  in 
tbe  noble  library  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Cumberland 
Greta,  where  she  auisted  ber  accomplished  uncle 
in  transUting  from  the  old  French  the  history  of 
the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  from  tbe  Latin  the  ac- 
count of  the  Abipones,  or  Equestrian  Indians  of 
South  America,  by  tbe  Jesuit  Martin  Dobrixboffer; 
both  of  which  works  were  published  by  Mr  Mur- 
ray. 

COLLETTA,  Pktir,  a  Neapolitan  general  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1775.  He  early  , 
applied  himself  to  tbe  study  of  mathematics,  while 
his  classical  education  was  riot  neglected.  In  1796 
he  entered  tbe  military  service  as  an  officer  in  the  I 
artillery,  and  was  present  during  tbe  disastrous 
campaign  against  tbe  French  in  1798.  He  served 
afterwards  under  the  turbulent  and  short-lived  re- 
public, without  being  either  a  demagogue  or  a 
ianatic.  His  friends  succeeded  in  saving  him  from 
the  proscriptions  that  followed.     Being,  however,  ' 


dismissed  from  the  servk*,  he  Cpoftd 
as  a  civil  engineer  in  draining  tbe  wamrAta  mmr  fie 
mouth  of  the  O&nto.  When  the  Trwtk  tmk 
possession  of  Naples,  for  tbe  seeoa^  ti»e.  m  Ml 
Colletta  was  reinstated  in  his  rank,  and  evyU^ 
at  the  siege  of  Gcta,  and  at  the  taking  of  Cayr. 
He  was  alterwards  scat  by  Murat,  m  latin d—t.  i» 
Calabria,  where  he  remained  two  ycarsw  U  ll^tl 
he  was  made  a  general,  and  director  of  tW  t«B4 
and  bridges.  Two  of  the  finest  ra»da  ta  tkt  ancfc- 
bourhood  of  Naples  were  plaaocd  by  btoi,  aad  ci»> 
cuted  under  his  directions.  In  1813,  be  nt 
appointed  chief  of  the  engineer  depart«r«c  Br 
accompanied  Murat  in  his  two  rawpaig—  o(  MM- 
15,  and  after  the  reverses  of  tbe  last,  b«  wm  mm 
by  him  to  the  Austrian  bead-qattrtcra,  wkcte  bt 
signed  the  capitulation  of  Cassalania.  Iw  wbi* 
Ferdinand  was  restored  to  the  kinfdo*  mSt^kn. 
He  was  continued  in  hit  employimcflito  by  tb*  i*^ 
stored  government,  which  be  scrred  with  Wyaky . 
He  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  plots  and  ■aebafr- 
tions  that  brought  about  tbe  rev^atioa  d  Iflt 
During  tbe  short  period  of  tbe  coastttBtiu— I  fB»> 
emment  he  was  sent  •*  captaiB-ftncral  t*  SHfif, 
to  restore  order  in  that  island,  and  ms  sabsa^ 
quently  appointed  minister  of  war :  b«t  tba  artnaot 
of  tbe  Austrians,  and  tbe  overthrow  of  tb*  caariv 
tutioo,  again  and  finally  threw  bia  o«t  of 
ment,  and  drove  bim  into  ezxk 
others,  on  account  of  their  b'beral  ofsi 
spending  two  years  in  tbe  Attatrtan 
where  he  was  treated  with  respect  aad 
by  that  government,  he  was  allowed,  am  ansrtl 
of  his  health,  to  retfrn  to  Italy  m  1883.  He  M* 
up  his  residence  in  Tuscany,  and  bcfi«)c4  tW  ia> 
dium  of  exile,  in  hb  latter  year*  bj  com^mm^  a 
history  of  the  kin^oo  of  Naples,  whirk 
most  valuable  addition  to  tbe  stock  of  lu  ' 
toriea,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  worthy  i 
tion  of  Giannone's  history  of  Naplca.  It  < 
the  period  from  the  estabUsbneat  of  tbe  SfMob 
Bourbon  dynasty  on  tbe  throne  of  Naples,  io  17K. 
to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  L,  ia  ISSSu 
died  in  November,  1831. 

COLMAN,  GiOBOX,  *•  tbe  yooafcr.*  m  1 
dramatic  writer,  and  in  bis  oid  days  "*  Lovoow  «f 
plays,*'  in  which  latter  profeesioo  be  waa aa  is—t 
able  for  tbe  severity  of  bit  decorM  aa  bt  #oa 
writings  were  for  their  laxacea,  waa  tW  «■  ^ 
George  Colman,  tbe  atftbor  of  the  Jcalow  V^ 
and  tbe  translator  of  Tercocc,  (lor  mhtim  m»  b^ 
of  work,)  and  was  bom  in  Loodoa,  91tt  Oct.  I7K. 
After  having  patted  through  WcatauaaMr  mkmA. 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  afterwards  «a  Kag* 
college,  Aberdeen.  At  Abcrdcca,  yoosig  CafaM 
published  a  little  poeoi,  entitled  **  The  Maa  «f  ^ba 
People,"  the  hero  of  which  was  Cbarlc*  Faa.  ■• 
then  finished  a  musical  brce,  la  two  acta,  wbiA 
he  called  *•  The  Female  DraaiatisO  a^  1na»> 
mitted  it  to  bis  father.  Tbia  was  bsas^^bt  aat,  m 
the  Haymarket,  anonyaMWsly,  oa  tbe  I 
of  Jewell,  the  treasurer ;  bat  H 
Undismayed  by  this  fisilure,  be 
composition  of  a  three-act  loowdy. 
titled  **  Two  to  One,"  aod  was  tbe  irat  of  te  fdb^ 
lidy  avowed  dramas.  It  was  acat  ta  tmmm  sMly 
in  1783,  was  immediately  acorpfcd  by  hm  ktfbar, 
but  was  not  performed  until  tbe  seaaaa  trf  1714. 
Its  success  was  very  flattertag.  aad  n  hmd  a  na. 
He  returned  to  London  in  Jan.  1784.  la  A^irt 
of  the  same  year  he  west  to  Parv,  ■ 
of  an  odd  commutation  of  bit  latbcr's 
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tead  kiin  into  Switzerland  for  a  year  or  two.  In 
Pirii  he  remained  lix  weeks,  and  then  returned  to 
eooiinenee  the  study  of  the  law.  He  entered  at 
Liocoln's  Inn;  but  the  drama  had  laid  too  fast 
hold  of  him  to  forego  its  fascinations ;  and  he  de- 
ToUd  to  Shakspeare,  and  our  early  dramatic  poets, 
the  time  and  attention  which  he  ought  to  have  be- 
•towed  opon  **  Blackstone's  Commentaries/'  or 
"Coke  upon  Littleton."  Totally,  thei  'fore,  es- 
ebewing  the  law  and  its  dry  details,  he  betook 
himself  to  dramatic  writing,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  fsdlities  which  the  theatre  afforded,  mixed  in 
the  gty  world  to  an  excess  that  subsequently,  we 
heliere,  cost  him  many  years  to  recover  from.  In 
the  Utter  part  of  the  year  1784,  he  eloped  with 
Mm  Catharine  Morris,  and  was  married  to  her  at 
Gretna  Green.  This  affair  was  managed  unknown 
to  his  father.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  mar. 
(isge  was  acknowledged;  and  the  ceremony  was 
repeated  in  Chelsea  church.  Many  years  after- 
virds.  on  the  death  of  Mrs  Colman,  from  whom  he 
had  been  long  separated,  he  married  Mrs  Gibbs,  the 
celebrated  actress. 

Mr  Colman  was  the  author  of  many  dramas,  of 
erery  kind  and  grade,  save  and  except,  perhaps, 
tngedy;  though  he  took  flights  in  that  way,  but 
engrafted  upon  the  stock,  as  Shakspeare  has  done, 
oomic  parts  in  prose ;  the  loftier  personages  assum- 
ing the  more  dignified  tone  of  bhink  verse.  Of 
these  •'  plays,"  as  they  were  denominated,  "  The 
Iron  Chest  '*  is  a  memorable  instance.  On  its  first 
representation  it  was  condemned ;  but  after  curtail- 
ment, it  met  with  better  success,  and  still  continues 
apoo  the  stock  list  of  the  acting  drama.  In  conse- 
queace  of  the  condemnation  of  this  play,  he  ever 
afterwards  added,  "the  younger'*  to  his  name;  in 
order  that  the  reputation  of  his  father  might  not 
by  possibility  suffer  by  being  confounded  with  his 
own.  *'  Turk  and  no  Turk,"  his  second  dramatic 
enay,  proved  to  be  a  failure;  whilst  "Inkle  and 
Yarico,"  became  most  extensively  popular.  These 
were  followed  by  "Ways  and  Means,"  "Poor  Old 
Haj  market,"  "  The  Mountaineers,**  "  New  Hay  at 
the  Old  Market"  (since  cut  down  to  "Sylvester 
I>s|gerwood,'*)  "  Blue  Beard,"  "  Feudal  Times,'* 
"Poor  Gentleman,*'  "John  Bull,"  "  Who  wants  a 
Oninea?*  "We  fly  by  Night."  "The  Battle  of 
Hexham,"  "  Surrender  of  Calais."  "  Heir  at  Law,*' 
^•BJne  Devils,"  "Review,"  "Gay  Deceivers," 
••The  Africans,"  "Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths,** 
"X  Y.  Z.,  •  "  Actors  of  all  Work,*'  with  innumer- 
able  interludes,  prologues,  epilogues,  &c.,  in  which 
he  was  particularly  smart  and  happy. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  criticise  the  merits  of  Mr 
Cobttn's  comedief .  They  are  satires  on  the  past 
age,  written  at  a  time  when  there  was  more  char- 
•tter  in  the  gentry  of  our  nation  than  we  now  meet 
with,  and  less  eff  rt  made  to  disguise  or  smother 
^TSDoal  peculiarities  and  external  follies.  The 
wit  made  the  most  of  these ;  and  the  production  of 
»  aew  comedy  was  an  important  and  delightful 
event  to  the  town.  The  life  and  bustle  of  our 
tttbor's  writings  will  ever  please,  though  the 
>*«•  were  better  applicable  to  the  days  of  their 
Ml ;  the  frequent  passages  of  sentiine  .tal  morality 
ud  doable-barrelled  loyalty,  which  are  now  re- 
pi4sd  as  clap-traps,  at  the  time  they  were  written 
*)tdrified  the  audience,  and  helped  to  keep  the 
tmmtry  from  dvil  discord,  and  in  satisfaction  with 
itMlL 

^Mr  Colman  was  also  the  author  of  three  poems, 
"^^niahed  naore  by  wit  than  by  decorum,  pub- 


lished under  the  title  of  "My  Nightgown  and  Slip- 
pers," which  he  added  to  and  republished  under  the 
title  of  "  Broad  Grins ; "  as  also  a  volume  of  doggrel, 
called  "  Poetical  Vagaries: 'another,  entitled  "  Vaga- 
ries Vindicated;** another,  called  " Eccentricities  for 
Edinburgh ; "  and  lastly,  we  believe,  his  "  Random 
Records,"  in  two  volumes;  being  memoirs  of  his 
early  life  rnd  times.  Some  of  his  farces  were  in- 
troduced to  the  public  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Arthur  Griffinhoof,  of  Tumfaam  Green. 

Mr  Colman  was  in  a  high  degree  social,  convivial, 
and  intelligent ;  and  his  company  was  sought  by 
men  of  all  parties  and  all  ranks,  not  excepting 
royal.  Lord  Byron  speaks  of  his  wit  and  repartee 
as  being  of  the  highest  order.  He  died  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  26th  of  October,  1836,  at  his  residence 
in  Brompton  Square ;  aged  seventy-four  years.  His 
remains  were  deposited,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
in  the  family  vault  at  Kensington  church,  where 
likewise  rest  the  ashes  of  his  grand&ther,  Francis 
Colman.  and  his  father,  George  Colman. 

COLTON,  Charles  Caleb,  the  author  of 
"  Lacon,**  a  work  abounding  in  many  profound 
apothegms  regarding  human  life,  was  graduated 
A.B.  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1801 ;  was 
afterwards  chosen  a  fellow;  took  orders,  and  in 
1818  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Kew  and  Petersham. 
He  was  noted  for  his  eccentricities,  irregularities, 
and  inveterate  attachment  to  gaming,  which  re- 
duced him  to  beggary;  and  his  excesses  brought 
on  a  disease  whidi  required  a  surgical  operation, 
to  avoid  which  he  shot  himself,  at  Fontainebleau, 
in  France,  April  28,  1632.  He  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  "  Lacon,  or,  many  Things  in  few 
Words,  addressed  to  those  that  think.'*  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions,  the  lirst  of  which 
appeared  in  1820. 

COMB,  (a.)  Combs  are  generally  made  from 
horn  or  tortoise-shell,  bone  or  ivory.  Bullocks' 
horns,  after  the  tips  are  sawed  oflf^  are  roasted  in 
the  flame  of  a  wood  fire,  till  they  are  sufficiently 
softened.  They  are  then  slit  up,  pressed  in  a  ma- 
chine between  two  iron  plates,  and  plunged  into  a 
trough  of  cold  water  by  which  they  are  hardened. 
A  paste  of  quick  lime,  litharge,  and  water  is  used 
to  stain  the  horn  to  resemble  tortoise-shell.  Tor- 
toise-shell is  steeped  in  boiling  water  to  soften  it, 
and  then  pressed  between  brass  or  iron  moulds  to 
receive  the  proper  shape.  After  the  horn  or  shell, 
bone  or  ivory,  has  received  its  outline  shape  and 
curvature,  by  files  or  fine  rasps,  the  place  of  the 
teeth  is  marked  with  a  triangular  file,  and  then  the 
teeth  themselves  are  cut  out  with  a  double  saw, 
composed  of  two  thin  slips  of  tempered  steel, 
notched  with  very  fine  sharp  teeth.  These  slips 
are  mounted  in  a  wooden  or  iron  stock  or  handle,  in 
which  they  may  be  placed  at  different  distances  to 
suit  the  width  of  the  comb  teeth. 

Let  A,  fig.  1,  represent  the  piece  of  horn  or 

Pig.l. 
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wood,  out  of  which  the  comb  is  to  be  cut ;  it  is  of 
the  exact  size  of  the  comb.     B  is  the  saw  with  its 
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two  unequal  blades;  the  first  cut  of  this  nw  has 
already  made  two  nicks  in  the  material,  that  by  the 
longer  blade  to  the  full  depth  of  the  tooth,  and 
that  by  the  shorter  to  half  the  depth ;  the  longer 
blade  is  now  placed  in  the  shallow  nick,  which  it 
deepens  to  its  full  extent,  while  a  third  nick  is 
made  by  the  shorter  blade:  in  this  manner  the 
whole  of  the  teeth  were  gradually  marked  out, 
and  were  afterwards  finished  by  means  of  files. 

A  much  better  mode  of  making  combs  is  to  fix 
upon  a  shaft  or  arbour  in  a  lathe  a  series  of  circu- 
lar saws,  with  intervening  brass  washers  or  discs 
to  keep  them  at  suitable  distances ;  to  set  in  a 
frame  like  a  vice,  in  front  of  these  saws,  the  piece 
of  ivory  or  horn  to  be  cut ;  and  to  press  it  forward 
upon  the  saws  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  by 
means  of  a  regulated  screw  motion.  When  the 
teeth  are  thus  cut,  they  are  smoothed  and  polished 
with  files,  pumice  stone  and  tripoli. 

The  manner  in  which  combs  are  cut  at  present 
is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  advantage  derived  to 
manufactures  and  the  arts  by  the  invention  of  in- 
genious men,  directed  frequently  by  accident. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  the  princi(Mil  house  in 
London  for  the  sale  of  combs  bad  received  from 
abroad  some  patterns  of  ornaments,  like  the  spikes 
and  balls  of  coronets,  to  be  attached  to  tortoise- 
shell  combs.  They  gave  the  order  to  execute  these 
to  an  ingenious  artist  of  the  name  of  Ricketts, 
who  contrived  a  punch,  by  the  successive  pressure 
of  which,  on  a  thin  piece  of  warm  tortoise-shell, 
he  cut  out  the  pattern  piece  by  piece ;  on  disengag- 
ing  the  pattern  from  the  other  part,  he  observed 
to  himself,  **  Here  are  two  combs  cut  out  of  the 
material  for  only  one."  He  improved  on  this  hint, 
and  constructed  a  machine  in  which  he  employed  a 
cutter  like  a  chisel,  which,  descending  upon  the 
shell,  cut  one  side  of  a  tooth  at  a  time,  and  then 
by  shifting  the  bed  on  which  the  shell  was  laid  and 
moving  it  forward  a  short  distance,  the  other  of  the 
tooth  was  cut:  the  result  of  this  operation  maybe 

Fig.  2. 


seen  in  fig.  2,  which  represents  a  piece  of  shell 
very  little  larger  than  necessary  for  one  comb, 
but  which,  by  this  means,  is  made  to  produce 
two. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  adopted  to  guide 
the  direction  of  the  cutter,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  de- 
scend obliquely  and  at  regular  intervals ;  but  this 
oblique  action  was  next  avoided  by  the  employ- 
ment of  two  cutters,  or  chisels,  placed  at  an  angle 
with  each  other,  by  means  of  wluch  a  perfect  tooth 
is  cut  at  one  blow.  The  scales  of  tortoise-shell 
being  much  thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other, 
were  not  so  well  adapted  for  this  invention  as  horn, 
the  thin  edge  not  being  thick  enough  for  the  hack 
of  the  comb :  but  this  can  be  remedied  bv  solder- 
ing another  piece  of  shell  upon  the  thin  edge;  it  is 
ettected  in  this  manner.  The  two  surfaces  to  be 
united  are  nicely  rasped  and  smoothed,  placed  be- 
tween two  thin  boards,  and  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  screw-press.  The  press  is  put  for  some 
hours  in  boiling  water  and  tightened  from  time  to 
time,  until  at  length  a  complete  junction  takes 
pUce. 


The  cutters  arc  seen  at  A  A. 
fig.  3 ;  they  are  arranged  in  this 
manner  :^^  a  are  the  edges  of  the  '  1 

chi»els  set  at  an  angle  by  c,  vfaick         .^  '  ,  .v 
is  called  iht/UIimp^  puct:  6  ia  ^  *  . 

a  smaller  chisel  which  cuts  away      «*     /  '^^^ 
the  point  of  the  tooth  from  thm 
shell,  to  which  it  would  otherwiae 
be  attached;  but  tbb  small  chisel  only  efltcts  tLa 
operation  on  one  of  the  combs:  cbc  ofipMrU  t«ru 
are  cut  away  by  the  bent  ends  if  J  ol  the  Um^ 
chisels,  which   at  each  blow  half  tcpame  t«a 
teeth. 

Fig.  4. 


The  shell  b  firmly  fixed  beneath  the  cstic*  4 
and  the  engine  acts  in  the  following  mmmmeri  S  « 
a  strong  bar  finnly  jointed  bchiad  to  the  tsai 
work;  it   is  kept  steady  by   the  loop  C.  md  t 
moved  downwards  b^  means  of  the  mak  m  bm- 
carrying  along  with  it  its  cuttets  upoa  tW  ikr 
This  crank  is  moved  by  the  hanAc  and  wmA  t 
and  is  so  fixed  that  it  brings  down  the  ntttrr  m^m 
the   shell   at  that  part  of  the  revoluttoa  «(  tk> 
winch,  when  the  wheel  %vith  a  few  tnth  vWt  » 
fitted  to  its  axis,  is  clear  of  the  te<^h  d(  th*Wi« 
wheel.     As  soon  as  the  tooth  is  cmt,  tW  limI  a 
its  revolution  raises  the  lever  aod  cutter.  ^  tW 
teeth   on  the  small  wheel  enteriqg  those  ti  tte 
larger,  move  the  large  wheel  a  part  of  a  i 
This  large  wheel  is  fixed  to  a  screw  «W 
tached  to  a  sliding  table,  on  which  tW 
shell  is  placed ;  the  screw  b  cooae^ttcattly  tmm€  a 
part  of  a  revolution,  and  the  shell  i 
forward  proportionately.     The 
comes  again  disengaged  from  the  htffvr^  the  amk 
again  brings  down  the  cutter  ou  the  sW0.  aad  a^ 
other  tooth  is  cut,  and  thb  altcrf«te  actiffa  tohn 
place  until  the  two  combs  arc  mt  o«t.      fci  tfhr 
piece  of  shell  is  supplied,  and  the  ■miiwiif  etf  tfte 
handle  of  the  winch  being  revcrsedL  tW  sWa  sad 
the  table  move  hack  to  their 
two  more  combs  are  separated.     If 
finer  teeth  are  required,  the  targe  «he«4  m  i 
for  another  with  more  teeth  ou  its 
and  the  cutters  are  also  set  at  aa  i 

COMBATS,  JooiciAL  (c)  TW  frt—  ef 
judicial  combats,  of  which  traces  were  <iaea««nUk 
in  our  Uws  until  the  begi— if  of  tW  m^  W 
George  IV.,  was  btroduced  into  dyiTiwrf  P 
by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  ~ 
whelmed  the  Rooum  empire,  U 
been  first  legally  established  by  i 
of  the  Franks,  by  an  edict  pabbihcd  stf 
March  29,  A.D.  Ml,  in  which  the  wmm 
his  reasons  for  establishing,  or  rather 
the  institution  :  **  Let  causes  be  Jtniti  hv  ^ 
of  battle,  to  the  end  that  raah 
longer  be  taken  respecting 
oatha  respecting  certainties^'' 
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Tbe  rules  of  judicial  combat  are  detailed  at  great 
kn^b  in  tbe  ordinances  of  various  kings  during 
tlie  middle  ages,  but  the  following  summary  will 
be  found  amply  sufficient  for  general  readers 
When  a  plaintive  claimed  a  possession  which  tbe 
defieodaot  refused  to  resign,  or  charged  him  with 
I  crime  which  he  denied,  a  challenge  was  the  im- 
nediate  result.  Whichever  of  them  appealed  to 
the  combat  threw  down  before  his  adversary  some 
pledge,  usually  a  glove,  which  was  called  tbe 
pge  of  battle,  and  taking  this  up  was  the  signal 
Out  the  challenge  was  accepted.  In  later  ages  it 
vu  necessary  to  have  the  penuission  of  the  king 
or  liege  lord  before  a  challenge  could  be  given, 
bat  at  finit,  the  Suzerain  bad  no  right  to  interfere 
until  called  to  preside  at  the  combat  or  to  name  a 
pftsident,  and  his  power  was  limited  to  naming  the 
place  and  time  for  the  contest.  When  the  chal- 
khfc  was  accepted,  each  combatant  named  certain 
witnesses,  called  sponsors,  or  godfathers,  **  be- 
cause,** says  an  old  historian,  **  they  were  about  to 
attend  a  baptism  of  blood,*'  and  these  called  the 
ehanipions  their  god-children  I  These  sponsors,  or 
itfoofldf,  as  they  were  subsequently  called,  were 
oriftnslly  appointed  to  Mratch  the  combat,  and  see 
that  its  rules  were  fairly  observed ;  but  they  soon 
htgw  to  join  in  the  fight  themselves,  either  to  aid 
or  to  avenge  their  principals.  Application  was 
neit  made  to  the  Suzerain  to  appoint  the  umpire 
or  presdent,  and  tbe  time  and  place  of  the  combat. 
A.  ipace  called  the  '*  close-field  "  was  marked  out, 
and  aurrounded  by  ropes  or  palings.  At  the  upper 
part  of  this  little  amphitheatre  a  gallows  or  a  pile 
of  wood  was  erected,  that  the  vanquished,  if  he 
e«aped  with  life,  might  be  instantly  banged  or 
baroed.  In  front  of  this  were  two  seats  covered 
vith  black,  for  the  two  combatants.  Before  en- 
trrmg  the  lists  the  combatants  attended  mass,  and 
received  the  euchariat  in  tbe  form  prescribed  for 
i;«  administration  to  persons  at  tbe  point  of  death ; 
aud  so  common  were  8ucb  events,  that  a  special 
•crriee  was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  called  ••  the 
i^dlift  mass,**  {misM  pro  duello^  which  may  be 
foand  in  most  ancient  missals.  When  the  service 
«•«  concluded,  the  combatants  were  led  by  their 
foA-Uxhtn,  accompanied  by  the  heralds  and  clergy, 
to  their  seats  in  the  lists,  and  a  discourse  vras  pro- 
Boanoed,  ueuallv  by  a  priest,  exhorting  them  not 
to  tcnpt  Proviaence  if  conscious  of  falsehood  or 
iojostice.  An  oath  was  administered  to  each,  in 
vtich  they  called  to  witness,  God,  the  virgin 
Huj,  tbe  saints,  and  especially  "  that  good  knight 
aad  gentleman  St  George,"  that  their  causes  were 
J^Mt.  aod  that  they  would  not  depart  from  them. 
Tley  next  swore  on  tbe  Gospels  that  they  had 
«ttd  no  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  magical  incanta. 
tioos,  and  that  they  had  not  about  them  any  spell, 
saalet,  or  charm.  But  not  satisfied  with  the  oath, 
ttt  president,  called  usually  "tbe  marshal  of  the 
W<"  caused  the  combatants  to  be  searched,  and 
4t  the  same  time  had  their  arms  measured,  so  that 
vMef  should  have  an  unfair  advantage  by  length 
«f  weapon.  The  marshal  of  the  field,  attended  by 
tb^QiMors,  then  divided  as  fairiy  as  he  could  the 
sivHtages  of  ground,  sun,  and  wind,  sometimes 
iifiy  oomfitares  and  other  little  sweets  to  serve 
Mfwcshoienta  in  the  battle.  The  lists  were  then 
dfltoi,  and  the  spectators  prohibited  from  entering 
Am  flMder  pain  of  death ;  severe  penalties  were 
AalcBomnced  against  any  person  who  should  dis- 
fntf  ar  interrupt  the  combatants  by  coughing, 
■Jrrsa^,  speaking,  or  making  any  soun^  whatever. 


When  these  preliminaries  were  arranged,  the  mar- 
shal  gave  the  signal  for  combat  by  dropping  bis 
truncheon,  and  saying  to  the  sponsors,  **  Let  tbe 
brave  champions  go."    In  the  earlier  ages  every 
combat  was  a  duel  **to  the  utterance,*  that  is, 
until   one   or   other    of   the    champions   was    so 
disabled  as  to  be  unfit  for  continuing  the  fight. 
Defeat  vras  condemnation,  and  when  the  subject 
of  charge  was  a  capital  crime,  the  vanquished  passed 
at  once  from  the  lists  to  the  gibbet. 
I      Judicial   combat  in   France   was  carried   to  a 
'  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  European  country. 
'  Not  only  could  a  challenge  be  maintained  between 
I  the  principals  of  a  suit,  but  either  of  the  parlies 
I  might  challenge  one  of  his  adversary's  witnesses, 
or  even  the  judge  by  whom  the  cause  was  tried, 
I  if  dissatisfied  with   bis  decision.      Ladies  or  ec- 
j  clesiastics  fought  by   proxy;   if  their  champion 
was  overthrown   he  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
!  right  hand,  and  this  penalty  was  rigidly  enforced, 
in  order  that  champions  should  fight  as  strenu- 
ously in  tbe  cause  of  others  as  they  would  in  their 
own. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  judicial 
combats  appear  to  have  been  very  common  in 
England,  for  one  of  his  laws  forbids  clergymen  to 
fight  duels  without  the  previous  permission  of 
their  bishop.  But  the  feelings  of  the  British 
people  were  averse  to  this  barbarism,  and,  from 
tbe  eleventh  century,  courts  of  law  possessed 
more  authority  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country. 

COMETS,  (a.)  The  accounts  of  comets  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  earlier  times,  although 
somewhat  numerous,  and  in  many  cases  relating  to 
extraordinary  celestial  objects,  are  nevertheless  so 
vague,  and  in  all  probability  so  exaggerated,  as  to  be 
of  little  value.  While  the  opinion  prevailed,  that 
comets  were  temporary  fires  lighted  up  in  our  own 
atmosphere,  that  is,  or  tbe  same  nature  with  those 
transient  meteors  that  attract  a  momentary  gaze 
and  disappear,  no  exact  observations  were  made, 
and  no  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  verify  an 
hypothesis  so  hastily  and  generally  received.  It 
appears  not  a  little  strange  to  us  of  the  present  day, 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  men  so  acute  and  saga- 
cious as  Aristotle  and  others,  who  evidently  had 
paid  some  attention  to  this  subject,  that  meteors, 
and  all  atmospherical  objects  are  to  be  seen  only 
over  a  small  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  that 
they  are  seen  in  opposite  directions  from  places  not 
very  remote  from  each  other.  Now  it  is  very  well 
known  that  when  a  comet  presents  itself,  it  is  not 
only  seen  over  an  extent  of  thousands  of  miles,  but 
it  seems  to  occupy  throughout  this  region  the  same 
place  in  the  heavens.  It  appears  in  the  same  con- 
stellation, and  near  the  same  star.  The  path  of 
Ualley's  comet,  for  instance,  traced  among  the  stars, 
Mras  essentially  the  same  to  European  and  Ameri- 
can observers.  It  is  hence  manifest,  without  having 
recourse  to  any  exact  observations,  that  comets 
cannot  be  very  near  the  earth,  as  the  ancient  as- 
tronomers supposed;  that  they  must  be  far  re- 
moved out  of  our  atmosphere  even  to  the  region 
of  the  planets.  This  important  circumstance  was 
first  fully  ascertained  by  Tycho  Brahe  ;  and  being 
well  established,  it  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  over- 
throw tbe  ancient  doctrine  on  this  subject.  One 
reason,  no  doubt,  why  this  crude  opinion  prevailed 
so  long,  was  the  belief  in  tbe  existence  of  solid 
crystal  orbs  supporting  the  planets,  and  wheeling 
one  within  the  other.  The  idea  of  large  bodies, 
2c 
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like  wtwt  w«  now  undcrsUiid  tbe  eooMtt  to  b«, 
intersecting  and  trarerting  those  solid  spheres  of 
orysul,  was  wholly  inadmissible  and  irreconcilable 
with  the  received  notions,  touching  the  heavenly 
bodies;  a  striking  example  of  toe  tendency  of 
error  to  propagate  itself. 

Comets  being  thus  recognised  as  very  distant  | 
bodies  like  the  planets,  the  next  inquiry  was  to  { 
ascertain  the  paths  they  described,  and  the  laws  < 
which  govern  their  motions.  The  keen  and  pene-  I 
tratiiig  eye  of  Newton  was  now  directed  to  this  , 
subject,  and  comets  at  once  assumed  tbe  dignity  of , 
planets,  revolving  round  the  same  central  bod^,  I 
describing  the  same  kind  of  curves,  preserved  in 
their  pUces  by  the  same  forces,  subjected  to  the 
same  laws,  and  differing  only,  or  principally  in  this: 
that  their  orbits  are  more  oval,  or  more  elongated, 
and  lie  in  all  manner  of  directions.  This  bold  posi- 
tion was  put  to  the  test,  in  the  case  of  tbe  remark- 
able comet  of  1680,  which  presented  itself  at  this 
critical  juncture,  as  if  to  vindicate  this  class  of 
bodies  of  which  it  was  so  splendid  a  representative. 
The  genius  of  Newton  triumphed  in  this  as  in  all 
his  great  enterprises ;  and  comets  now  began  to  be 
regarded  as  an  important  part  of  tbe  solar  system. 
To  put  this  rational  and  sublime  theory  beyond  all 
question,  and  to  convince  the  world  of  its  truth, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  identify  a  comet  as  one 
which  had  before  appeared,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
foretell  the  return  of  one  of  these  bodies,  and  de- 
lineate beforehand  its  path  through  the  heavens. 
This  nice  and  dificult  task  was  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  Ualley.  By  comparing  a  comet 
which  appeared  in  1682,  and  which  he  saw  himself, 
with  one  which  was  observed  in  1607,  they  seemed 
to  describe  one  and  the  same  orbit.*  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  two  comets  would  follow  each 
other  in  identically  the  same  path  round  the  sun. 
It  was  fairly  presumed,  therefore,  that  these  %rere 
not  two  separate  comets,  but  different  appearances 
of  one  and  tbe  same  comet ;  and  that  the  interval 
between  1607  and  1682,  or  about  scventy-five  youY, 
was  the  time  employed  to  complete  a  revolution. 
This  conclusion  was  rendered  still  more  piobable 
by  going  back  about  seventy-five  years  further, 
namely,  to  1531,  when  we  find  a  comet  described, 
that,  from  the  observations  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  evidently  pursued  the  same  track  through 
the  heavens,  which  was  described  by  that  of  1607. 
and  that  of  16^  If  any  doubt  remained  of  the 
identit)  of  these  comets,  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
moved, when  we  are  told  further,  that  at  another 
interval  of  the  same  length,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
year  1456,  there  is  a  record  of  a  comet  whose  path 
seemed  evidently  to  correspond  with  those  already 
referred  to. 

With  such  evidence  before  bim,  Halley  ventured 

*  An  4irMt  k  rMofiilMd  to  Iw  tli#  mid^  with  a  tamtr  tmm, 
whtn  It  hM  hi  aU  nwpt^u  tiM*  mn^  pudtkm  In  Ik*  kMvcot. 
tlwt  te.  wbra  thm  it  ui  affr««iii«nt  in  Um  followinf  partlcu- 
krt.  I.  Th«  ptriMkm  dbtamt»,  nr  dhtimtf  of  tli«  polat  oT 
neamt  ap|inweli  to  tiM  mul  S.  The  potittoo  of  tUt  pnkat  or 
Umgihuh  •f  Mtf  ptrikeUam.  %.  Tbo  imchnat^vm  ot  tbe  piano  of 
thr  orMt  to  tlio  pteae  oT  the  eeiyiftie.  4.  TW  posMoo  of  tW 
IntorwctioB  oT  tht^  ptaa«,  or  tb^  htnfiimd^  •(  IA«  mUf,  ft. 
TIM  4irf€ti9m  oT  tbe  motkn,  wbrtbn*  frooi  WMt  to  tMt  Bks 
'  tiM  pteoM*  or  tbe  reverie.  Tbe  romsC  of  160.  for  ln«l«aco. 
bud  K*  orbit  determined  at  foUoirs : 


to  infer  that  the  comet  of  1681  rtvoltti  Mo^tW 
sun  in  about  seventy-fivc  or  srvoiity.su  yoo^  m^ 
that  consequently  it  might  be  cxpoctcd  H  ^pm 
again,  after  the  lapse  of  aootber  soci  ftnti  b 
accordingly  had  the  courage  and  tkc  good  loRoo 
to  predict  that  this  same  comet  onmid  retaa  t*. 
wards  tbe  close  of  the  year  1758,  nt  tbe  WpaMf 
of  1759.  The  time  of  a  rcvolat«o«  sesisd  ^  fcr 
liable  to  considerable  variatioo,  wbcb  a^  It 
attributed,  with  great  probability,  to  tbaatisHoa 
of  the  planets.  To  fix  the  Umm  of  tbe  irmiil 
return,  as  precisely  as  tbo  oatorrof  tbe  M^osad 
admit,  Clairaut  undertook  to  cnlemlaU  iW  «fci 
which  the  larger  planets,  Jupiter  aod  SoCon^  oaad 
have,  in  accelerating  or  retarding  tbe  mouse  d 
the  cooiet,  tbe  result  of  which  woa,  tbac  tbt  mig% 
of  the  comet  to  its  peribelioo,  woold  br  di^e« 
by  these  two  plaoeta,  about  o«o  ycor  mA  n^ 
months.  Tbe  time  fixed  by  ClakaoC  fm  tie  oaoA  i 
reaching  its  point  of  Dearest  apprvocb  io  tU  om. 
was  the  4th  of  April.  He  obartvtd,  al  iW  ■* 
time,  that  be  might  err  a  month,  by  a«giiOBi| 
small  quantities  in  tbe  calculatJoo.  The  mm* 
was  first  seen  near  Dreadea,  by  o  p  aasaf,  «n  ^ 
25th  of  December,  1758,  thus  vcrihiay  tbe  pwio- 
tion  of  Halley;  and  it  passed  its  posat  ol  mmm 
approach  to  tbe  sun,  tbo  13tb  otf*  Msarb  Cli 
within  twenty-three  days  of  tbe  tioH  fiarf  hi 
Clairaut,  for  the  perihetioa  poasagc,  i 
foiling  within  the  assigoed  Umita. 

It  again  appeared  in  tbe  aotuoia  of  tttX  I 
ing  a  period  of  about  seveaty-aiz  ycora  faoa 
preceding  appcaraocca.     There  is  icaaoo  to  W 
that  an  appearance  of  this  co^et  caa  be 
back  as  far  as  laO  years  B.C.;  aod  tbal  «  a  tbf 
same  comet  that  was  seen  is  tbeyeara  3S9sa4fl^ 
when  it  was  decribed  as  bciag  of  vaot 
and  horrible  aspect.     Thb 
the  comet  which  appeared  io  550.  MS, 
1006 ;  in  which  latter  appeoraaco,  its 
ported  to  have  been  foor  tiawa  oa  Wgr  m 
planet  Venus.     It  was  aeco  ia  ISt^ 
1380,  and  anin  in  1456:  at  tbis  kal  a 
accompanied  by  a  tail,  vbic%  calcsdsd 
degrees  of  the  boavens,  and  gave  rise  t 
terror  and  consternation,  that  Pope  C 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  ft om  all  ports  o# 
dom,  for  tbe  removal  of  tbe 
influences.     The  Turks  wore 
in  a  successful   war  agaiosl  Oi 


lalao  sutpmidsaio 


Tbe  foUowtaf  art  tbo 
-  -  of  lfl07. 

•.M  airir 


ifrr        It* 


portkalan  Cor  tbo 
ti- 


Europe  was  fearing  notMiy  Was  tb«a 

at  the  hands  of  the  victoriooa  Tarfca^  tftm 

having  a  tail  ia  tbe  form  of  a  Tarkisb  mk 

garded  by  the  tribes  of  tbo  West  as  tlw 

divine  vengeance.     After  tbW,  its 

progress  are  regularly  recorded  f  o  tW  _ 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  said  to  boivo 

a  fine  gold  coloor.     H^y,  in  lOt,  4amtmmMJm 

being  as  large  and  bright  as  Jupiter,  srok  attA  4 

30^.     The  indinatioo  of  its  orbit  to  tlw  od^^V* 

about  74''.     In  1835,  tbo  leoftb  of  tto  «di  »  ^ 

naked  eye  was  about  6^  ;f  with  a  tcbBoofO  ll  fl^ 

peartd  larger. 

Tbe  fulfilment  of  Bailey's 
placed  the  theory  of  comeU  opoo  a 
has  not  only  confirmed  those  who  bod 
all  the  a  priori  reasoniag  opoo  tbe  oa  _ 
was  of  a  nature  to  carry  coovactioa  ta  tlia 
and  tbe  sceptical  to  eoovcrt  the  ■■■  if 
kind,  and  make  tbom  firm  bdiersvK  a«K  «%h 
the  doctrine  rcspecttag 
science  of  Bodani  ■otrooooiy.     A    caaat  i» 
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toiger  t  meteor,  a  traiifient  fire  in  our  atmosphere. 

It  it  HO  looger  a  menetiger  of  evil.    It  it  no  longer 

to  be  dresded  at  a  mytteriout  and  unwelcome  in- 

tntdcf  tmoog  the  celestial  luininariet.     It  is  to  be 

ttnkcd  auioog  the  great  workt  of  nature.     It  it 

lot  oaljr  a  curiout  object  to  behold,  but  it  affordt 

at  isteretting    tubject   of   contemplation.      We  1 

flight  to  trace  it  through  its  long  journey  of  three-  { 

fourtb  of  a  eentury ;  and  when  the  eye  can  no  j 

looger  dittinugith  it,  to  follow  it  in  imagination,  at ! 

it  pumiet  its  upward  flight,  leaving  planet  after ! 

Iklnset  for  behind,  penetrating  the  unexplored  depths 

of  ipsce,  %rith  aa  almost  inexhaustible  force,  and 

not  eetsing  its  ascent,  till  it  has  doubled  the  dis- 

tMMce  of  the  most  remote  of  the  planetary  bodies. 

Olbcr  enneta  are  aft  length  found,  as  might  be 

cxpietcd,  to   possess  the  character  of  revolving 

Mwf.    A  comet  appeared  in  1818,  which  was  re- 

eoguised  Bs  oi»e  which  had  been  observed  several 

tiaes  before.     Its  orbit  was  of  so  small  an  extent, 

cMipBred  with  that  of  roost  comets,  as  to  admit 

of  its  period,  or  time  of  a  complete  revolution, 

being  computed.     This  was  ascertained  by  Encke, 

to  be  aboot  three  years  and  a  third,  and  its  return 

WIS  predicted  to  take  place  in  June  1822.     Astro- 

Boaen  were  apprised  at  the  same  time,  that  its 

•itastioo  in  the  heavens,  would  be  such  as  to  render 

it  iavisible  in  Europe    and    America  ;   but  that  it 

iroaU  be  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  South 

Wales.    It  actually  returned  according  to  the  pre- 

^ctioo ;  and  after  suflBcient  time  had  elapsed  for 

iMtlSgeiice  to  arrive  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe 

9c  were  greeted  with  a  regular  set  of  observations, 

■ade  by  Mr  Eumker,  an  expeiienced  astronomer, 

U  Psrunata,  completely  justif^ng  the  anticipations 

of  the  fagadoua  Encke.     This  name  hat  therefore 

slnady  become  familiar  to  us,  like  that  of  Halley, 

m  a  coavenient  means  of  designating  a  comet,  with 

■Ud  we  are  continually  becoming  more  and  more 

seyMoated,  and  through  it,  with  the  whole  class  to 

^Ak  it  belongs.     As  it  completes  a  revolution  in 

iWat  three  years  and  a  third,  it  has  returned  seve- 

cri  ttaiea  since  1822,  namely,  in  1825,  1828,  1832, 

IW  and  1838.     These  frequent  returns  have  been 

fffiii  to  a  valuable  purpose.     They  have  served 

tatasch  os  that  the  celestial  spaces  are  in  all  pro- 

Uiby  not  absolutely  void,  as  we  have  been  ac- 

rwluuiLil  to  regard  them.     There  is  the  strongest 

tMBB  for  believing  that  this  comet  is  resisted  bv 

W  fiber  or  some  extremely  rare  medium.     At  each 

assaasive  retam,  the  evidence  has  accumulated, 

~l  It  Isst  the  position  assumed  seems  scarcely  to 

'    of  a  doubt.      The  effect  of  the  supposed 

IS  been,  by  cheeking  the  motion  of  the 

Bt,  ia  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  its  orbit,  to 

■Me  the  attraction  toward  the  sun  to  predominate, 

vtetbf  the  path  described  is  continually  contract- 

fHhta  a  aort  of  spiral,  the  time  of  a  revolution 

tt  Af  nme  time  being  continually  diminished. 

Qi  aBMwnt  of  this  diminution  is  found  to  be  about 

MtdbjB  each  revolution,  after  making  allowance, 

Vtt  m  possible  precision,  for  the  disturbing^ndu- 

Msi  if  the  planets.     No  other  effect  has  been  ob- 

n«ltotake  place,  after  the  most  careful  scru- 

j^l  ^^/oeot   that  which  would  necessarily  arise 

ftmlba  aUeged  cause. 

AjfSker  eomet  is  now  supposed  to  afford  addi- 
VH  evidence  on  this  all  important  point,  which 
P^m  extraordinary  interest  to  each  successive 
Mn  ef  those  comets  whose  periods  are  known, 
^kaaooi  be  doubted,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
"Am  BBuy  Bore  wUl  be  discovered,  and  by  their 


resistance,  questions  will  come  to  be  decided,  such 
as  the  following:  What  is  the  law  of  density  of 
the  resisting  medium  which  surrounds  the  sun?  Is 
it  at  rest  or  in  motion  ?  If  the  latter,  in  what 
direction  does  it  move  ?  Circularly  round  the  sun, 
or  traversing  space.  If  circularly,  in  what  plane? 
It  is  obvious  that  a  circular  or  vorticose  motion  of 
the  ether  would  accelerate  iome  ccmett  and  retard 
othere,  accoiding  as  their  revolution  was,  relative 
to  such  motion,  direct  or  retrograde.  Supposing 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  to  be  filled  with  a 
material  fluid,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  circu- 
lation of  the  planets  in  it  for  ages,  should  not  have 
impressed  upon  it  some  degree  of  rotation,  in  their 
own  direction,  and  thus  may  preserve  them  from 
the  extreme  effects  of  accumulated  resistance.** 

Another  oooet,  known  aa  Biela's,  appeared  in 
1826.  It  is  recognised  as  being  the  same  which 
was  observed  in  1805  and  in  1772.  It  was  found 
to  have  a  period  of  six  years  and  three  quarters. 
Its  return  was  accordingly  predicted  to  take  place 
in  October,  1832 ;  and  it  actually  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  time  and  place  auigued.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  near  approach,  not  to  the  earth  itself, 
but  to  the  earth's  orbit,  the  least  distance  being 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  semidiameters  of  the 
comet  and  the  earth,  so  that  if  the  earth  had  hap- 
pened to  be  in  that  point,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  comet,  it  would  certainly  have  been  involved, 
to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  in  the  nebulous  mat- 
ter of  the  comet.  The  earth,  in  fact,  reached  this 
point  a  month  later  than  the  comet,  and  did  not, 
at  any  time,  come  within  about  fif^y  millions  of 
miles,  or  half  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun.  This  comet,  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the 
sun,  departs  about  six  times  the  earth's  distance,  or 
somewhat  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  Its  last 
appearance  was  in  1838. 

These  are  the  only  comets  of  whose  periods  we 
have  any  certain  knowledge.  There  are,  however, 
two  others  whose  periods  have  been  stated ;  but 
the  times  are  not  yet  arrived  for  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  the  predictions.  One  of  these  comets  ap- 
peared in  1^34,  and  again  in  1556 — an  interval  of 
292  years ;  and  it  is  expected  again  in  1848.  The 
other  comet  was  observed  by  Newton  in  1680, 
and  he  predicted  its  return  in  575  years ;  a  long 
period  must  therefore  elapse  before  the  truth 
of  this  calculation,  or  conjecture,  can  be  verified. 
The  tail  of  this  comet,  which  is  several  times 
noticed  in  history,  was  of  such  vast  extent,  that 
when  the  beadiof  the  comet  was  in  the  horizon, 
the  extremity  of  its  tail  was  in  the  lenith. 

It  is  thus  abundantly  proved  that  comets  are  re- 
volving bodies  like  the  planets,  and  that  they  obey 
the  same  great  laws  of  attraction.  There  seems,  not- 
withstanding, to  be  a  marked  difference  in  their 
physical  constitution.  Comets  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  substance  extremely  light  compared  with 
that  of  the  planets.  Thus  Halley*s  comet  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  detained  a  year  and  eight 
months  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  reciprocal  influence 
upon  either  of  these  planets.  A  still  more  strik- 
ing instance  to  the  same  purpose,  occurs  in  a  comet 
which  appeared  in  1770,  which,  according  to  the 
highest  authority,  had  been  revolving  in  an  orbit 
that  did  not  admit  of  its  being  seen  from  the  earth, 
completing  a  revolution  in  about  fifty  years ;  but 
passing  in  1767  within  a  short  distance  of  Jupiter, 
its  course  vras  entirely  changed,  so  as  to  bring  it 
near  to  the  earth  in  1770,  and  cause  it  to  complete 
2  c  2 
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one  revolution  about  the  tan  in  the  short  period  of , 
about  five  years  and  a  half.     Coining  near  to  Jupiter  | 
a  second  time,  in  the  remote  part  of  its  course,  its  ' 
orbit  is  again  shifted  to  one  requiring  a  period  of ' 
about    twenty  years.     In  one  of  these  cases  the  ; 
comet  is  proved  to  have  passed  so  near  to  Jupiter,  ! 
that  its  attraction  to  this  planet  was  two  hundred 
times  greater  than  its  attraction  to  the  sun.     Still, 
it  not  only  had  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  planet 
itself,  but  it  did  not  even  distuib  the  motion  of  its 
satellites,  although  it  passed  between  them  and  the 
body  of  Jupiter. 

This  comet  came  nearer  to  the  earth  than  any 
other  whose  path  is  known.  Its  least  distance  was 
about  six  times  that  of  the  moon.  It  was  retarded 
in  consequence,  about  two  days,  by  the  earth's  at- 
traction. If  the  comet  had  the  same  quantity  of 
matter  with  the  earth,  it  must  have  atfected  the 
length  of  our  year  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three 
hours ;  but  it  did  not  exert  the  least  perceptible 
influence.  If  the  year  had  suffered  an  alteration 
to  the  amount  of  two  seconds,  it  would  probably 
have  been  detected.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  this  comet  could 
not  exceed  the  five  thousandth  part  of  that  con- 
tained  in  the  earth. 

What  is  here  stated  with  respect  to  the  lightness 
of  comets,  agrees  very  well  with  the  result  of 
actual  observation.  Many  comets  have  appeared 
that  seem  to  be  destitute  of  any  nucleus  or  solid, 
compact  mass  at  the  centre.  They  are  apparently 
composed  of  a  natter  resembling  the  thinnest 
vapour,  so  that  the  light  of  the  faintest  star  which 
is  obscured  by  the  least  perceptible  fog.  scarcely 
suffers  any  diminution  by  penetrating  many  thou- 
sand miles  of  this  substance.  The  comets  of 
Encke  and  Biela,  and  some  others,  seem  to  be  thus 
constituted.  In  those  cases  where  there  are  signs 
of  a  solid  nucleus,  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  small 
extent.  It  has  been  estimated  in  two  instances  at 
le»8  than  thirty  miles  in  diameter.  The  comets  of 
18U7  and  1811  were  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Herschel 
to  have  each  a  diameter  of  about  five  hundred 
miles. 

Even  where  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
pact mass  at  the  centre,  there  is  still  surrounding 
it  the  same  nebulous  appearance  of  vast  extent, 
which  seems  to  constitute,  in  other  cases,  the 
whole  matter  of  the  comet.  This  nebulous  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  being  of  a  uniform  or  a  pro- 
gressively increasing  brightness  from  the  circumfer- 
ence inward,  is  often  apparently  composed  of  one 
or  more  rings  or  strata,  many  thousajid  miles  in 
thickness,  alternating  with  fainter  portions,  an 
appearance  not  unlike  what  would  be  presented  to 
a  spectator  viewing  from  a  distance  our  earth  with 
its  different  layers  of  clouds,  one  above  another 
separated  by  portions  of  transparent  atmosphere. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  has  been  observed 
in  two  or  three  instances^  whicJi  consists  in  the 
great  contraction  of  the  body  of  the  comet  as  it 
approaches  the  sun.  Encke's  comet  was  carefully 
examined  at  different  distances  from  thesun,  varying 
from  about  one  hundred  and  fif^y  to  fifty  millions  of 
miles.  In  the  former  case,  its  diameter  was  twenty- 
five  times  as  great  as  in  the  latter,  and  its  bulk,  of 
course,  was  reduced  to  about  one  sixteen  thousandth 
part  by  a  reduction  of  its  distance  to  one-third 
part.  This  enormous  change  in  its  dimensions, 
has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  the  varying  density 
of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  the  gaseous  matter  of  the 
comet,  being,  as  is  supposed,  more  and  more  con- 


densed as  it  penetrates  tiM  diaasr  linte  ^  is* 

supposed  medium,  just  aa  a  hallooa  m  cafai^  v 
contracted,  according  as  it  is  atnau^  ks  a  dn^ 
or  rarer  part  of  the  earth's  atsMMf^cvc  OiW-* 
suppose,  that  as  the  parts  of  the  bcMoas  m^i- 
of  the  comet  are  distant,  a&d  held  taynksr  k«  m 
feeble  a  power,  they  revolve  in  a  d^grii  aait^  ^ 
ently  of  one  another,  each  haviag  its  own  prm 
lion,  whereby  they  are  brought  Masev  to  m\ 
other,  as  they  apprtiaeh  the  snl^  and 
farther  and  farther  as  they  depart  item  it. 
hypothesis  is  thai  the  ncbulotts  ■affii  ^  !ir 
comet,  like  fog  or  common  vapoar,  mhmk  ^^. 
pears  before  the  rising  sun,  ccaae*  to  be  vaaW.  a 
like  manner,  as  the  comet  apfwosches  ns  ;w^.± 
lion,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  to  wkM  k  is  rv- 
posed,  and  that  it  is  restored  to  its  scmUs  Wx 
when  it  is  sufficiently  witbdrmwa  tram  tW  ■*» 
ence  of  the  solar  rays. 

But  the  moat  obvioot  and  atnkiag  rhassrfg  r 
of  comets,  especially  to  the  majority  ol  shwn  ^i 
is  the  luminous  train  called  the  tmi,  with  «*.  -s 
they  are  generally  attended.     We  say  grarfW 
since  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  coMtaat  afya^ 
age.      Many   comets  have  appeared,   aa  thaw  a 
Encke  and  Biela,  that  seemed  to  be  at  ro«rd  m  •» 
planets.     Others  again,  as  the  coaei  of  ItSM  w 
instance,  have  exhibited  a  traio  oaly  m 
of  their  course  and  not  in  others :  lomrti 
visible  only  in  certain  paru  of  the  cartK  x 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere.     Wkvev  a  n#* 
at  all  it  seems  to  increase  as  the  comet  anai»aw 
the  sun,  and  to  be  more  conepicoova,  sa4  •(  r*<*' 
extent,  after  the  comet  has  passed  it*  ivrj^^^a 
than  before.    It  u  also  remarked  thai  tke  Asves^ 
of  this  luminous  train  is,  for  the  moat  yars.  «  • 
line  opposite  to  the  sun.     Tbcre  are  twm^tMtm 
exceptions,  however,  to  this  nila.     It  m  toMi*  % 
some  instances,  to  be  right  aaglea  ta  a  Xae  j^ai^ 
the  comet  and  sun.     In  its  ctmnrntm  paar^  ito 
train  b  often  curved  more  or  le«a«  the  rajtwwmm  p«» 
being  lelt  as  it  were  a  little  behiad,  «kde  tha  |s^ 
ceding  or  convex  portion  is  obternd  t*W  samrafe* 
brighter  than  the  rest,  aa  though  thera  wci*  ^a* 
rare  medium  which  condensed  thm  lamammtm  mtfir 
and  slightly  impeded  its  awtioa.     Who*  tW  *v^ 
is  not  curved,  it  is  often  remarked  thstt  t*»  i^bi  • 
faintest  in  the  middle  and  stroanisl  tftvarda  ^ 
edges,  as  though  it  were  a  koQov  cjimAa.  m 
truncated   cone.     The  tail   is  lominmis  Mtdm 
into  two  or  more  branches^  lying  tn  saav  csn^tta 
same  way,  but  often  more  or  ksa  larlsaarf  w  aMa 
other.     The  comet  of  1744  had  aa  taik.  m^a^m 
and  diverging  like  the  sticks  of  a  km^  Wrt  earairi 
at  the  same  time  like  a  stcklc.     TW;  wmm  mA 
about  4^  broad,  and  from  30**  to  44*  kasit      An 
light  was  so  strong,  4hat  they  w«i 
ceived  after  the  son  rose.     Siagic  trmaa 
observed  of  all  lengths  lem  thaa  10l>'. 
lute  lengths  have  been  coaspatcd  ia  ma 
and  found  to  vary  from  a  few  mfllinas 
dred^millions  of  milea. 

Nothing  that  deserves  the  name  ef 
tion  has  yet  been  offered,  rcspecti 
tion  and  manner  of  prodoctioo  af  ihsa 
nomenon.     The  hypothesis  saost  m  v«^ 
which  ascribes  it  to  the  mechaairal  saifd 
solar  ra)s,  penetrating  such  aa  cxtcaff  «f 
matter  Very  feebly  held  togethM*  by  t^  i 
tral  attraction  ;  jost  aa  a  dmrhanc*  otf  Aa 
a  mass  of  oottoo  or  etdar  down  may  W 
carry  a  portaoo  of  this  light  sahsUM  m«%   4«  « 
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difiVffnt  distaiirt»».  This  notion  is  of  course 
wiiolly  inapplicable  to  those  cases  where  the  lunii- 
Duu«  iniia  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
lavi.  It  is,  moreover,  less  entitled  to  considera- 
ti<io,  nov  that  light  itself,  instead  of  being  an 
ruitiistioo  of  particles,  is  beginning  to  be  more 
feucndly  considered  as  depending  upon  the  undula- 
tion of  a  medium,  which  medium  may  be  that  very 
rtber  indicated  by  Encke's  comet,  as  already  men- 
tioaed. 

It  teems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  this  train 
is  s  nsterial  substance,  and  that  this  substance  is 
of  the  nme  nature  with  the  nebulous  atmosphere  of 
the  romet ;  and  that  it  once  made  a  part  of  that 
tfoMfpbere.  But  how  is  it  separated  and  borne 
along  to  such  enormous  distances?  What  power 
return  it,  and  keeps  it  in  its  relative  place,  when, 
at  it  should  seem,  the  attraction  exerted  by  such  an 
incoaaiderable  mass  at  that  of  a  comet,  is  wholly 
if»uAcient  ?  What  should  cause  the  extremity  of 
t^e  tail  to  move  ten  or  twenty  times  as  fast  as  the 
comet  itself,  when  it  is  so  many  times  farther  from 
the  SOD,  as  it  must  do  in  order  to  keep  the  same 
poittioo  with  respect  to  the  central  body?  If  it  is 
laid  in  reply,  that  it  is  perpetually  renewed  by  every 
nev  etnission  of  solar  light,  we  beg  leave  to  ask 
trhtt  hecomes  of  these  long  trains,  when  they  have 
ier?ed  their  momentary  purpose,  and  why  should 
rbej  aot  continue  to  reflect  the  light  that  falls  upon 
tliem,  long  after  they  have  been  generated  ?  thus 
protfttdog  a  broad  luminous  tract  throughout  the 
•pare  over  which  the  tail  has  swept. 

It  b  indeed,  generally  admitted,  that  more  or  less 
of  the  luminous  train  is  left  behind,  and  wholly  de- 
tacbed  from  all  connection  with  the  body  whence 
it  proceeded.  This  is  rendered  probable,  not  only 
for  the  reasons  above  suggested ;  but  also  from  the 
tact  that  in  several  instances  this  appendage  is 
foood  to  become  shorter  and  shorter,  and  less  and 
lot  conspicuous,  at  each  successive  return.  Not 
oaiy  the  train,  but  the  body  of  the  comet  seems  to 
he  wasting  away,  as  in  the  case  of  Biela's,  which 
U  its  last  return  could  scarcely  be  discerned  with 
s  good  ten  feet  telescope,  in  the  most  skilful 
^aadft;  and  was  actually  invisible  to  the  inhabitant-s 
of  Anerica;  for  the  want  of  sufficient  aid  to  the 
aatmal  sight. 

If  eomets  are  thus  destined  to  part  with  the 
•ttter  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  celes- 
till  Sfmtm  are  continually  strewed  with  this  highly 
(srified,  and  all  but  immaterial  lubstance,  we  have 
""ived  at  a  probable  source  of  that  medium,  which 
Ofnn  to  have  been  detected  by  the  motions  of 
Eackes  comet.  We  may  remark  also,  that  the  sub- 
^Mce  surrounding  the  sun,  and  lying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  equator,  and  extending  many  millions  of 
■Oct,  giving  rise  to  what  iS  called  the  zodiacal 
%*<,•  may  hare  the  same  origin,  that  is,  may  be 
^^foted  oi  the  tails  of  innumerable  comets.f 
™Etd,  the  tun  itself  may  be  said  to  have  a  tail  or 
t<Ma  extending  in  opposite  directions,  borrowed, 
f^baps,  by  little  and  little  from  each  passing 
*QBK;  and  this  train  may  in  some  degree  resemble 


*  Ab  Batt  is  of  a  pTTamUlAl  or  Ipaf-like  ihapp,  baring  the 
*■  iailB  hmm  and  the  4>ctiptic  or  rath«>r  the  solar  equator,  for 
■^1^  AT  fin*  of  d}r>H:lion.     It  b  faint  like  the  tail  of  a  comet. 


-  ^^.~ — /  way,  and  b  for  the  mott  part  ronfoonded  Mritii  the 
n^Kexfwpt  in  low  latitade»,  where  it  b  more  frequentlf 
JJJ^lat  ia  the  month  of  AprU.  in  the  ereninf,  or  in  Octo- 
**»Pfc  BMiminir.  it  makes  so  lanre  an  aof  le  with  the  hori- 
2*«1M  tpmperate  latitudes,  and  extends  so  high,  that  it 
"VSMann  ftfter  the  twiliirht  has  ceased  in  the  evening,  and 
••<*k  Wiftm  tn  ta«  morning. 
f  Boatfcet's  Astronomf  Art.  696. 


that  of  a  comet,  and  be  a  conspicuous  object  to  a 
spectator  situated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  seen  unmixed  and  unobscured  by  the  light 
of  his  own  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  inferred,  we  are  aware,  from  what  we 
have  said,  that  comets  may,  by  slow  degrees,  be 
dispersed  through  the  celestial  spaces  and  absorbed 
into  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and  thus  cease  to  be 
comets  any  longer.  There  is  also  another  way  in 
which  they  may  terminate  their  existence  as  comets. 
This  very  medium,  this  solar  atmosphere,  strewed 
with  the  wreck  of  we  know  not  how  many  of  these 
ill  fated  bodies,  seems  fitted  to  prove  destructive  to 
many  more.  Encke's  comet,  by  its  short  period 
and  frequent  returns,  affords  the  best  opportunity 
hitherto  presented,  of  judging  of  the  consequences 
that  must  result  from  such  a  state  of  things.  This 
comet  is  evidently  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  sun,  each  revolution.  There  is  no  cause  known 
to  astronomers  that  can  save  it  from  its  impending 
fate ;  and  hereafter,  when  we  shall  have  become 
familiar  with  the  return  of  comets,  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  their  diminishing  periods,  it  may 
become  an  object  of  emulation  to  astronomers,  to 
calculate  and  foretell  the  time  when  a  comet  shall 
terminate  its  career  by  falling  into  the  sun.  The 
comet  of  1680  has  already  approached  so  near  as  to 
be  only  one  sixth  of  the  sun's  diameter  distant 
when  in  perihelion.  It  appeared  in  Newton's  time, 
and  no  doubt  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Uiind  of 
that  great  man,  that  it  would,  at  some  future  epoch, 
cease  to  revolve.  This  opinion  he  retained  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life,  and  he  seems  to  have  made 
some  estimate  of  the  time  that  might  be  expected 
to  elapse  before  such  a  catastrophe  would  take 
place ;  "  possibly,"  he  says,  "  after  five  or  six  re- 
volutions." 

This  idea  of  the  destiny  of  comets,  that  they 
were  designed  ultimately  to  fall  into  the  sun,  and 
be  consumed,  was  the  more  readily  received  for- 
merly, when  the  sun  was  regarded  as  a  mass  of  ig- 
nited matter,  that  required  replenishing  like  our 
domestic  fires.  Light  itself,  moreover,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  an  emission  of  particles,  it  seemed  to 
be  necessary  to  find  some  means  of  supplying  this 
continual  exhaustion  of  the  sun's  substance.  Other 
and  more  remote  phenomena  were  referred  to  at 
strikingly  analogous  to  the  case  in  question.  Se- 
veral of  the  fixed  stars  had,  at  diflferent  times,  sud- 
denly burst  forth  uith  great  splendour,  so  as  to  sur- 
pass even  Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  in  some  instances 
to  be  visible  in'  the  day  time.  These  stars,  it  was 
supposed,  owed  their  increased  brilliancy  to  a  fresh 
supply  of  fuel  in  the  form  of  a  precipitated  comet. 
Such  are  the  conjectures  and  speculations  of  some 
of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  produced. 

But  among  astronomers  of  the  present  time,  who 
allow  this  tendency  in  cometary  bodies  toward  the 
sun,  without  being  able  to  point  out  any  sufficient 
check,  some  maintain  that  matter  so  exceedingly 
rare,  and  indeed  matter  of  any  kind  and  of  any 
form  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  must  in  all 
probability  be  completely  volatilized  by  the  solar 
heat,  and  absorbed  into  the  solar  atmosphere,  long 
before  it  could  reach  the  body  of  the  sun.  It  is 
believed  that  some  comets  already  give  indications 
of  a  rapid  approach  to  this  sort  of  dissolution. 

Another  fruitful  subject  of  speculation  relates  to 
the  possibility  or  probability  of  a  comet's  coming 
so  near  the  earth,  as  to  occasion  a  great  revolution 
in  the  physical  condition  of  our  globe.  The  nearest 
approadi  of  one  of  these  bodies  that  has  hitherto 
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ttken  plaee,  to  fkr  m  our  knowledgt  extends,  wet 
that  ot  the  eomet  of  1770,  u  already  mentioned. 
The  least  distance,  in  this  case,  was  no  leM  than 
1,456,840  miles.  No  effect  upon  the  earth  or  moon 
was  perceived,  although  an  exceedingly  slight  one, 
if  it  had  existed,  must  have  been  detected. 

A  much  nearer  approach  than  this  is  liable  to 
take  place,  from  the  known  position  of  the  orbits 
of  other  comets  whose  elements  ha? e  been  calculat- 
ed. The  great  comet  of  1680,  so  remarkable  in 
other  respects,  is  also  distinguished  as  coming  near 
to  the  earth's  path.  Its  least  distance  is  about 
twice  that  of  the  moon,  or  440,000  miles.  Its  at- 
tractive force,  therefore,  would  be  only  one-fourth 
of  that  of  the  moon,  on  the  supposition  that  it  con- 
tained as  much  matter.  Eren  this  force  would  be 
exerted  only  for  a  short  time,  not  long  enough, 
probably,  to  produce  any  sensible  dbturbance  in 
the  waters  of  the  oc^an.  The  effect  of  the  moon 
in  causing  the  tides,  is  the  accumulated  result  of  a 
long  continued  effort,  with  comparatively  little 
change  in  the  position  of  the  attracting  body,  or 
the  direction  of  its  action.  With  all  the  force 
that  the  moon  actually  exerts,  it  would  have  very 
little,  if  any,  sensible  influence  in  disturbing  the 
ocean,  if  it  were  to  dart  by  us  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  comet  under  consideration. 

Biela*6  comet  has  already  been  described  as 
coming  so  near  the  earth's  track,  as  to  be  liable 
actually  to  involve  a  part  of  the  earth  at  least,  in 
its  nebulous  atmosphere.  Let  us  now  see  what 
chance  there  is  of  the  earth's  being,  for  instance, 
within  half  a  million  miles  either  way,  of  the  par- 
ticular  point  of  danger.  There  being  in  the  dr. 
eumference  of  the  earth's  orbit  six  hundred  millions 
of  miles,  in  round  numbers;  on  the  suppoaition  that 
the  comet  passed  the  point  in  question,  once  a 
year,  there  would  be  an  equal  chance  for  each  por- 
tion  of  a  million  of  miles,  that  the  earth  would  be 
there  at  that  juncture ;  of  course,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  chiitires.  the  earth  may  be  expected  to 
be  within  half  a  million  of  miles  of  the  point 
under  consideration,  once  in  six  hundred  years,  it 
being  supposed  that  the  comet  passes  this  point 
once  a  year.  But  as  it  actually  passes  it  only  once 
in  six  years  and  three  quarters,  the  above  period 
must  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion ;  that  is, 
the  near  approach  of  the  earth  and  comet,  above 
referred  to,  cannot  be  supposed  to  occur  more  than 
once  in  about  forty  centuries. 

Allowing  the  possibility  of  the  event  in  ques- 
tion,  what  would  be  the  probable  consequences  of 
a  near  approximation,  or  even  a  rencontre  ?  Not, 
so  fur  as  we  can  judge,  a  violent  shock  or  concus- 
sion, like  that  occasioned  by  one  vessel  running 
against  another,  not  a  sudden  and  overwhelming 
rush  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  over  the  land. 
This  comet  of  Biela,  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation we  possess,  seems  to  be  merely  a  collection 
of  the  thinnest  possible  vapour.  Let  us  imagine  a 
person  in  a  balloon  approaching  a  cloud.  The  ob- 
ject might  seem  a  formidable  one ;  but  the  »ronaut 
is  plunged  in  the  vaporous  mai|^  before  he  is  aware 
of  it.  He  is  sensible  of  no  material  change ;  he 
has  felt  no  jar.  He  only  perceives  a  little  obscu- 
rity in  the  objects  around  him,  and  wonders  what 
has  become  of  the  cloud  that  seemed  so  menacing 
in  the  distance.  So  it  may  be  with  regard  to 
eomets.  We  may  have  already  encountered  one  of 
thMe  bodies  without  ever  dreaming  of  it.  We 
may  have  been  enclosed  in  its  vast  envelope  with- 
out perceiving  any  ehaagt,  except,  perhaips,  soioe 


peculiar  hue  in  the  ataospfcefu,  m  i 

tint  in  the  objects  about  us.     We  are  ] 

quently  through  parts  of  spa 

probability,  been  visited  by  the  < 

some  comet,  and  which,  we  have  f 

still  retain  traces  of  this  anbaCancu.     It 

possible  to  conceive  that  the  cwtk 

escaped  all  contact  with  aa  ilimawt  h 

fused,  or  that  it  should  U  to  attvart  md 

priate  to  itself  sooie  portion  of  tkia 

see  the  aodaical  light,  supposed  to  he  i 

the  substance  in  question,  eabradaf  tte  mAtm  d 

Mercury  and  Vrnus,  and  of  c—ise  tm9mki^m$^bmm 

planets,  and  mixing  with  their 

subjecting  them  to  all  the 

seem  to  dread  frooi  the  iatiodactJPM 

foreign.     There  is  little 

the  earth  is  exempt  froai  the  seat  !■«»  « 

ground  to  apprehend  evil  froa  a  e«aiAi 

seems  the  necesaary  result  of  the  oriybal 

tion  of  the  system  to  which  we  htt—g. 

tail  of  a  comet  it,  it  were  vain  tm 

Some  future  chemist  may  perhaps  tell  i». 

whatever  it  he,   whether  watery 

other  vapour,  or  one  of  the 

something  different  from  all  t1 

like  any  of  our  airifonn  sabetaaeea.  theva  U 
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than  once,  has  not  as  yet  been  dmiiaeUv  md  sai»> 
factorily  recognised.     There  are  ssisaM  m^mmm 
on  record,  of  a  peculiar  state  of  tW  a*«a^ 
that  has  been  ascribed  to  the  piaaeata  afi 
from  this  source.     The  foDowiaf  mm  Mr  A 
statements  and  reasoning  opoa  tkb  Mlpact. 

••  The  fog  of  1788  began  aoariy  aa  tkaai 
(the  18th  of  June^  ia  plareavmr 
other,  aa  Paris,  Avignon,  Tarn, 
tended  from  the  northcra  e 
Sweden;  it  was  also  obeervcd 
North  America;  it 
The  air,  at  least  that  of  the  lower  i 
appear  to  be  its  vehicle,  htcaass  ia 
came  on  with  a  north  \riad,  and  ia 
south  or  east  wind;  travellers 
highest  summits  of  the  Alpa.  TWs 
which  fell  in  June  and  July,  and  the  I 
did  not  disperse  it.  In  Laagatdar,  its  i 
occasionally  so  great  that  the  t 
visible,  in  the  morning,  till  it  was  tS*  aka^  tfe 
horiton  ;  it  was  very  red  the  reet  ef  tka  <afu  ^^ 
might  he  looked  at  %rith  the  naked  eya.  Y%^  hm 
or  smoke,  as  some  metiorulafbts  hna  ^AsA  r« 
had  a  disagreeable  odoor.  The  aseftrtj  kf  aterft 
it  was  particulariy  distiwgniihi  d  vam  aa^^aam^^^ 
was  its  being,  by  all 
most  fogs  are  moist.  At  < 
that  the  hair  hygrometer  ef  I 
fogs  standa  at  100^,  rai^ged  i 
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lowat6B^,  er*.  «5*»,  and  even  57**.  Bctidet  ail 
Uit,  tkcre  was  one  very  remarkable  quality  in  tbe 
fog  or  MDoke  of  1783;  it  appeared  to  posMis  a 
phMpbaric  property,  a  light  of  itt  own.  I  find,  at 
lemd  ia  tbe  arcoants  of  tone  observers,  that  it 
aAirrfed,  even  at  midnight,  a  light  which  they  com- 
ptre  to  that  of  the  full  moon,  and  which  was  sufB- 
deat  to  CD^ble  one  to  see  objects  distinctly  at  a 
dbtmfe  of  t%ro  hundred  yards.  To  remove  all 
donbti  ss  to  tbe  source  of  this  light,  it  is  recorded 
ihai  It  tbe  time  there  was  a  new  moon.  Such  is 
t^  ftiSe  of  the  htt% ;  let  us  now  see  whether,  in 
order  to  explain  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
arit,  that  in  1789  the  earth  was  immersed  in  the 
failofaeonMt. 

**Tbf  fog  ot  1788  was  neither  so  constant,  nor  so 

(lick,  as  to  prevent  the  stars  being  seen  every 

B%bc,  ia  all  the  places  where  it  occurred.     Ad- 

nhttag  therefore  that  the  earth  was  in  the  tail  of 

a  eooet,  there  it  but  one  way  of  explaining  why 

IW  besd  of  that  comet  wras  never  seen,  and  this  is, 

by  supposing,  that  it  rose  and  set  almost  at  the 

cane  time  with  the  sun ;  that  the  superior  light  of 

that  laninary  rendered  it  invisible;  and  that  this 

eosjaartioa  of  the  sun  and  comet  lasted  more  than 

a  Booth.    At  a  time  when  tbe  proper  motions  of 

eoowts  appeared  subject  to  no  rule,  when  every 

eas  disposed  of  tbem  as  he  pleased,  considering 

them  as  mere  meteors,  the  supposition  we  have 

JMt  owdc  might  be  admitted ;  but  now  that  comets 

arc  kaown  to  all  astronomers  to  be  heavenly  bodies, 

is  obedient  as  the  planets  to  the  laws  of  Kepler ; 

BOW  that  the  mutual  dependence  of  distance  and 

veto^y  is  known ;  now  that  observation  and  theory 

coflibijM  to  prove  that  all  these  bodies  necesiarHy 

•ove  ia  their  orbits  with  a  rapidity  that  increases 

as  tbey  approach  the  sun,  it  would  be  contrary  to 

allcsfaMi^ed  principles  to  admit  that  a  comet, 

iaterpo8c4  bet¥reen  the  sun  and  earth,  could  re- 

Vi4ve  about  tbe  sun  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear 

coDStantly  near  it  for  more  than  a  month,   to  a 

spectator  on  the  earth  1     It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 

explain  tbe  difficulty  attending  an  exact  conjunc- 

tioA,  by  supposing  tbe  tail  very  large.     If  it  were 

as  \mt  aa  that  of  1744,  the  objection  would  re- 

aaia  la  all  its  force.     Tbe  dry  fog  of  1783,  then, 

whatever  may  have  been  said  of  it,  was  not  the 

tail  of  a  cornet.^ 

A  dry  fog,  similar  to  the  one  above  described, 
was  Botieed  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  in 
1831.  It  was  observed  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa  on 
tbe  3d  of  August,  in  the  south  of  France  on  the 
HMi,  and  at  New  York  on  the  15th  of  tbe  same 
month.  This  fog  was  so  thick,  that  the  sun  might 
be  looked  at  all  day,  without  any  coloured  glass  or 
•tber  protection  to  the  eye ;  and,  in  some  places, 
tbe  SUB  remained  invisible  till  it  had  risen  15®  or 
90^  above  the  horizon.  When  clearly  seen,  it  was 
often  remarked,  that  the  colour  was  changed  to  an 
amre  blue,  and  sometimes  to  greenish  or  emerald 
green.  At  aight  the  heavens  occasionally  became 
dear,  ao  that  the  sUrs  could  be  seen.  Where  this 
fog  was  observed  and  while  it  continued,  there  was 
a  very  nnusual  degree  of  light  during  the  night, 
la  Siberia,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Genoa,  in  the  month 
«f  AogwalL,  tbe  smallest,  writing  could  sometimes 
Wrend  even  at  midnight.    This  phenomenon,  how- 


can  be  given  why  it  was  not  seen.     We 


are  hence  obliged  to  conclude,  aa  in  the  former 
case,  that  the  fog  was  not  attributable  to  a  comet. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Arago  upon 
the  agency  which  this  extraordinary  fog  is  supposed 
by  some  persons  to  have  bad  in  the  uncommon  pes- 
tilence which  made  its  appearance  in  Europe,  about 
the  same  time. 

**Many  authors  have  chosen  to  see  some  con- 
nection between  the  extraordinary  fog  of  1831  and 
the  entrance  of  tbe  cholera  morhut  into  Europe. 
This  opinion  reminds  me  of  what  an  old  English 
traveller,  Matthew  Dobson,  says  of  the  effects  of 
a  periodical  wind  on  the  west  coast  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  which  is  called  the  HarmaUan,  On 
reading  over  the  original  narrative  just  as  I  was 
about  to  send  these  pages  to  the  press,  1  was  so 
struck  with  several  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  properties  of  the  air,  where  this  wind  prevails, 
and  that  which  is  filled  by  the  dry  fogs  of  Europe, 
that  I  determined  to  give  here  a  short  analysis  of 
that  memoir.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  out 
at  sea,  some  distance  from  the  shore,  the  Harmat- 
tan  loses  its  peculiar  qualities;  and  he  will  remem- 
ber, that  in  1783  the  Ary  fog  was  not  perceived  in 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  although  it  darkened  at 
the  same  time  the  atmosphere  of  Europe  and 
America.  He  will  see  also,  that  all  fogs  of  this 
description  are  not  fatal.  A  wind  that  blows  three 
times  each  season  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  called  the  HarmaUan.  On 
that  part  of  tbe  coast  which  lies  between  Cape 
Verd  (lat.  15*>  N.)  and  Cape  Lopes  (lat.  1*»  8.), 
the  Harmattan  is  chiefly  felt  in  December,  January, 
and  February.  Its  direction  is  between  E.S.Eand 
N.N.E.  It  commonly  lasts  two  days,  sometimes 
five  or  six.  It  is  always  a  moderate  wind,  ^fog 
of  a  particular  kind,  and  thick  enough  to  impede  at 
noon  all  but  the  red  rays  of  the  sun.  always  pre- 
sents itself  where  the  Harmattan  blows.  Tbe  par- 
ticles, of  which  this  fog  is  formed,  are  deposited  on 
the  grass,  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  on  the  skin 
of  the  negroes,  in  such  profusion  as  to  produce  a 
white  appearance.  Of  the  nature  of  these  particles 
we  are  ignorant;  we  onl^  know  that  the  wind 
carries  them  but  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. 
A  league  out  at  sea  the  fog  is  much  lighter ;  and, 
at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  it  disappears  en- 
tirely, although  the  Harmattan  is  still  felt  in  alliu 
force.  The  extreme  dryneu  of  the  Harmattan  is 
one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics.  When  it 
lasts  some  time,  the  branches  of  orange  and  citron 
trees  die ;  the  covers  of  books  (even  when  they  are 
shut  up  in  tight  trunks,  and  have  additional  cover- 
ing of  linen,)  warp  as  if  they  had  been  before  a 
large  fire.  Pannels  of  doors,  window-shutters,  and 
articles  of  furniture  crack  and  of^en  break.  The 
effects  of  this  wind  upon  the  human  body  are  not 
less  remarkable ;  the  eyes,  lips,  and  palate  become 
dry  and  painful.  If  the  HarmatUn  last  four  or 
five  days  together,  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  face 
comes  off;  to  prevent  this,  the  natives  rub  their 
bodies  all  over  with  grease.  After  what  has  been 
said  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Harnuittan  on  vege- 
tables,  it  may  be'  thought  that  this  wind  muBt  he 
very  unhealthy,  whereas  quite  the  contrary  is  oh- 
served.  Intermittent  fevers  are  completely  cured 
by  the  first  breath  of  the  Harmattan.  Patients  re- 
duced by  the  excessive  bleeding  practised  in  that 
country,  recover 'their  strength;  remittent  and  epi- 
demic fevers  also  disappear,  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Such  is  the  salutary  influence  of  this  wind,  that, 
while  it  lasts,  infection  cannot  be  communicated 
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eren  artificiallj.  This  attertion  retfi  upon  the 
tollowini^  tkct.  In  1770,  there  was  an  Englitb  ret- 
»el  at  WyUub,  called  the  Unity^  wbirb  was  loaded 
with  three  hundred  negroes.  The  small  pox  having 
appeared  among  «ome  of  them,  the  owner  determined 
to  inoculate  the  rest.  All  who  were  thus  operated 
upon,  before  the  Uarmattan  began  to  blow,  took  the 
infection.  Seventy  were  inoculated  the  second  dajr 
after  that  wind  began  to  blow,  and  not  one  of  these 
bad  the  disease,  or  the  least,  eruption.  However, 
some  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  Uarmattan  no 
longer  blew,  these  very  persons  took  the  disorder. 
It  is  also  added,  that  during  the  second  appearance 
of  the  malady,  the  Uarmattan  began  to  blow  again, 
and  sixty.iiine  slaves,  who  had  it,  all  recovered. 
The  country  over  which  this  remarkable  wind 
passes  before  it  reaches  the  roast,  is  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  composed  of  verdant  plains,  entirely 
open,  some  woods  of  small  extent,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  rivers  and  inconsiderable  lakes." 

Other  disasters,  and  indeed  all  sorts  of  malign  in- 
fluences, have  been  attributed  to  comets  by  authors 
every  way  entitled  to  respect ;  and  this  has  been 
done  without  taking  the  trouble  to  assign  any  de- 
finite cause  for  effects  of  so  various  a  character,  or 
to  point  out  any  connection  whatever,  depending 
upon  the  known  laws  of  the  world  we  live  in. 
Mr  Arago  espouses  the  cause  of  comets,  and  main- 
tains  their  innocence. 

**  An  English  physician,**  he  says,  **  whose  name 
is  not  unknown  to  philosophers.  Mr  T.  Foriter, 
has  lately  treated  particularly  of  this  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  *  It  ii  certatM,  that  ever  since  the 
Christian  era,  the  most  unhealthy  periods  are  pre- 
cisely those  in  which  some  great  comet  has  ap- 
peared ;  that  the  approach  of  these  bodies  to  our 
earth  has  always  been  accompanied  by  earthquakes, 
eruptions  of  volcanoes,  and  atmospheric  commo- 
tions ;  whereas,  no  comet  has  ever  been  seen  during 
the  salubrious  periods.*  Those  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  examine  critically  the  long  catalo|rue,  given 
by  Mr  Forster,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  led  to  the 
same  conclusions.  The  whole  number  of  comets 
mentioned  by  historians,  reckoning  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  time,  is 
about  five  hundred.  At  the  present  time,  when 
the  heavens  are  examined  attentively  and  skilfully, 
when  comets  that  can  be  seen  only  by  the  aid  of 
the  telescope  are  no  longer  overlooked,  the  aver- 
age number  of  these  bodies  is  more  than  two  for 
each  year.  If  we  agree  with  Mr  Forster,  that 
their  influence  begins  before  they  are  visible,  and 
continues  some  time  after,  we  shall  never  be  with- 
out  a  comet  to  account  for  every  phenomenon,  mis- 
fortune, or  epidemic  that  can  occur.  This  remark 
is  applicable  also  to  the  memoirs  of  the  celebrated 
Sydenham,  who  was  an  advocate  for  the  influence 
of  comets ;  to  the  dissertations  of  Lubinietski,  &c. 
Mr  Forster  baa  moreover.  I  ought  to  say,  so  ex- 
tended, in  his  learned  catalogue,  the  influences  of 
comets,  that  it  would  seem  there  is  scarcely  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  them. 
Hot  and  cold  seasons,  tempests,  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  violent  haiUfttorms, 
great  falls  of  snow,  heavy  rains,  overflowings  of 
rivers,  droughts,  famines,  thick  fogs,  flies,  grass- 
hoppers, plafue,  dysentery,  contagious  diseases 
among  animals.  Ac.  are  all  registered  by  Mr  For- 
ster, as  cofuwquences  of  the  appearance  of  some 
romet,  whatever  msy  be  the  continent,  the  king- 
dom, the  town,  or  the  village  so  visited.  R)  thus 
making  out  for  each  year  a  complete  catalogue  of 


all  the  miseries  of  this  lower  mrU,  umy  •■rai|4c 

foiesee  that  a  comet    would  crvrr  f  pswh  iW 

earth,  without  finding  a  part  d  its  iakaWcaats  la . 

fering  under  some  raUmity  or  other.     By  a  an  n^ 

accident,  well   worthy  uf  remark,  tW  y«ar  !•%, 

the  year  of  the  most  brilliant  o4  mo6»n  «■■■*«. 

I  the  year  of  its  passage  so  near  tk«  earU^  m  «k« 

which  has  furnished  our  autlior  with  tW  <»w« 

'  phenomena.     I^t  us  see  what  ia  to  b»  iammi  mtm 

this  date  ?     "A  cold  winter,  fitOatrnd  k^mhm  mi, 

dry  ntwamer ;  mtteor$  ia  Germmmm.'*  As  to  aakiAn, 

we  find  no  record  whatever !     llow  them,  w«t&  saA 

a  hid  as  this  before  us,  ran  wc  atrach  aat  ' 

■  ance  to  the  accidental  coinddeac**  noC«i  i 

;  parts  of  this  table  ?     How  arc   «rc  to 

I  celebrated  comet  of  1680,  whirk,  Uowisig  a«v  kai 

and  now  cold,  increased  the  frust«  cA 

the  heat  of  summer  ?     In  1665.  the  city  •< 

was  ravaged  bv  the  plague.     If,  with  Ht  Jm 

we  attribute  this  to  the  remarkable 


appeared  the  same  year,  in  the  ibocktli  o^  ApriLkvv 
are  we  to  explain  why  the  same  pcstiWacv  M  sas 
extend  to  Paris,  to  Holland,  to  any  ol  tW  a«B»> 
rous  town  in  England  except  the  ra;-ttal  ?  Tka 
difficulty  must  be  met ;  and  ontil  it  la  60m  a«««. 
we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  the  ri^iraW  <tf  f*v* 
man  of  sense,  if  we  attempt  to  mmkm  raMrt*  tta 
messengers  of  evil.  Let  us  now  aee  whir4  an  ika 
comets  whose  tails  may  have  raia(lr4  wttk  t^ 
earth's  atmosphere ;  and  then  searrii  tW  hirvM 
and  chronicles  of  the  same  penod,  to  4iat»««* 
whether,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  wm  m^ 
fested,  iti  all  parts  of  Me  eariA  mi  mmem,  aa^iMk 
phenomena.  Science  may  take  note  of  wmA  t^ 
searches:  though,  to  tell  the  tmtk,  tW  rati— ■ 
rarity  of  the  matter  which  compoar*  tke  ta:U  «*«^ 
lead  one  to  expect  nothing  but  &«c«tt««  h—  it. 
but  when  an  author  appends  to  the  dale  of  a  raav^ 
like  that  of  1668,  the  remark  thai  mOiht  tmmm 
Westphalia  were  tick ;  and  to  the  dale  of  aaatki*. 
that  of  1746,  the  circuro«tance,  v^rf  Ittxlv  tmm^ 
gous  io  the  former  to  be  sure,  that  aa  tmtk^mAt 
destroyed  in  Peru  the  towns  of  Lnna  am4  Ca-^aa. 
when  be  adds  t  hat.  during  the  apprmraarv  «f  a  ta«^ 
comet,  a  Wketeoric  ttome  frit  in  SrotUmd^  i«t«  a  ^-«« 
tower  and  broke  the  wheels  of  a  rlork  ;  tfa^  4v- 
ing  the  winter,  wild  pigeons  appeared  i*  Urc*  Aai^ 
in  America ;  or  still  more,  that,  JBtmm  or  %'emmmm 
threw  out  torrenta  of  lava, — we  w 
as  displaying  his  learning  to  hltlc  pvrpM 
thus  registering  contemporanr  eventa,  he 
has  established  some  new  relatiova  bct^ 
he  is  as  much  mistaken  as  the  old 
tioned  by  Bayle,  who,  never  h«rtnc  p<tt  ber 
of  her  window  without  seeing  roacW*  m  tW 
St  Honore,  imagined  herself  to  bo  tbc  caa**  •<  ^ 
passing. 

**  I  wish,  for  the  honour  of  aciosre,  that*  I 
have  dispensed  with  taking  any  ainoas  netMm  d 
the  ridiculous  ideas  I  have  just  a<lwTtr4  to,  b«*  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  expoaitioo  will  not  W  «t*W. 
out  use,  for  Gregory,  Sydenham,  aad  Ltthn-«^4i 
have  many  followers  among  ua.     Mmenntw^  A  a«a 
will  only  listen,  in  tho«e  rtrcles   wLirh  mre  ^«d 
fashionable,  to  the  long  disrtrarsca  «f  «L«^  iW 
approaching  comet  is  the  theme,  yoa   may   rftirids 
whether  there  is  any  room  toronrrstul«t#oawt*«n 
upon  the  pretended  diffusion  of  kaowU^cr.  whw* 
so  many  per/ertioni»ta  are  pleased  to  m— »<ai  a» 
the  di»tingut»hing  feature  of  our  age.    Far  aywU.  X 
have  long  been  cured  of  these  illarioaa.     I'aalrr  tka; 
brilliant  but  superfida)  gloas,  with  mhtek  lb*  fvsirff 
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Inenry  ttudiet  of  oor  colleges  cover  all  classes  of 
Mxiety,  we  alinoM  always  fiod,  to  speak  plainly, 
t  proiound  ignorance  of  those  beautiful  phenomena, 
tb«e  grand  laws  of  nature,  which  are  our  best 
ttlegurd  from  prejudice." 

CONDE,DoN  JosbAntonio,  a  Spanish  historian, 
WM  born  at  Peraleja,  in  the  prorence  of  Cuenca, 
ud  educated  at  Alcala.     He  was  intended  for  the 
legal  profession  ;  but  loring  literature  for  its  own 
nke,  and  having  from  an  early  age  applied,  hinaself 
to  the  oriental  languages,  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  royal  library  at  Madrid,  and  was  thus 
fixed  in  the  very  situation  where  he  could  be  most 
Bsefaliy  and  most  happily  employed.      His  first 
poblication  consists  of  translations  from  Anacreon 
snd  Theocritus — a  juvenile  production  which  was 
well  received.     His  second  was  a  version  of  that 
fmrt  of  Edrisi  the  Nubian's  Geography  which  re- 
lates to  Spain:  the  Arabic  text  was  published  with 
if.  and  be  added  notes,  which,  according  to  M.  Sil- 
ftftrt  de  Saey,  are  of  little  value.     He  was,  how- 
ever, a  diligent  student,  who  neither  mistook  the 
nature  of  his  o%vn  talents,  nor  overrated  them,  but 
vif  contented  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  of  litera- 
ture.   His  merits  were  properly  appreciated,  and 
the  aoadeioy  of  history  appointed  him  their  anti- 
qoMtj  and  librarian ;  but  the  even  tenor  of  his  life 
watiDterrupted  by  Bonaparte's  usurpation  of  Spain. 
A  kw  men  of  letters  (to  the  honour  of  letters  and 
of  tbt  Spaaiah  character  they  were  but  few)  took 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  side,  and 
sckaowWdgcd  the  intrusive  government.     Conde 
ivas  WK  of  that  unworthy  number,  and  he  accepted, 
under  the   intruder  Joseph,    the  appointment  of 
«»«4««*<«,  or  keeper  of  the  records  for  the  home 
department.      Consequently  he  found  it  necessary 
to  ly  when  the  French  were  driven  from  Madrid, 
^  the  battle  of  Vittoria  made  him  an  exile.     He 
fook  shelter  in  France,  and  remained  there  in  re- 
tirenoeat  till  the  year  1817*  when  he  was  permitted 
««  r«t«rn  into  his  own  country.     The  indulgence 
of  the  government  was  not  extended  further,  and 
iWefore  he  was  not  restored  to  his  office  in  the 
ro>ai  library ;  but  the  academy  of  history  replaced 
fcioi  OB  their  list  of  members,  and  reappointed  him 
tkeir  antiquary.     A  proper  distinction  was  made 
kere ;  the  government  could  bestow  nothing  more 
than  fergireneas  upon  one  who  had  given  his  as- 
■Mtt  and  consent  to  a  foreign  usurpation,  but  it 
did  not   interfere   with    the   proceedings   of   the 
Hademy,  whieh,  as  a  literary  body,  took  no  cog- 
'tMMet  of  political  offences.     In  Conde's  case  the 
•ftnee  proceeded  wholly  from  moral  weakness ;  he 
WIS  one  of  those  men  whose  minds  are  too  much 
sceapicd  by  their  favourite  pursuits  to  have  any 
f^tm  for  Binbition,  or  for  avarice.      In   1820  he 
N>lished  the  first  volume  of  his  Moorish  History, 
the  fnmt  object  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life ; 
b  died  before  the  second  was  prepared  for  the 
P*w:  it  its  rough  state,  however,  he  had  brought 
tW  vork  down  to  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which 
maaates  the    history  of  the  Moorish  dominion, 
Ht  aot  of  the  Moors,  in  Spain.     His  unpublished 
[■^wa  con«i»ted  of  a  translation  of  the  Cuntirles, 
iruh  wnte%,  which  are  said  to  display  much  erudi- 
lisn;  aad  n  collection  of  Arabic  poems,  with  Span- 
^  vcrstona,   and  a  dissertation  upon  the   effect 
Vtedb  1^  Arabian  has  produced  upon  the  Spanish 
Fvetrr,    Hia  library  was  sold  in  London ;  it  was 
tegakily  rich    in  manuscripts,  and  in  the  rarest 
^mii&  hooka.      Conde  s  history  of  the  dominion 
^  the  lloors  in  Spain  has  been  translated  into 


French  by  M.  de  Alarl^s,  Paris,  1825,  3  vols. 
8vo. 

CONEY,  John,  an  eminent  engraver,  was  born 
at  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the 
late  Mr  Byfield  the  architect,  but  never  followed 
architecture  as  a  profession.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  made  his  first  drawing  for  sale.  It  was  a  view 
of  Westminster  abbey,  and  it  found  a  purchaser  in 
Mr  Orme  the  printseller.  In  1815,  he  published 
his  first  work ;  a  series  of  eight  views  of  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  Warwick  castle,  drawn  and 
etched  by  himself.  About  the  year  1816  he  was 
engaged  by  Mr  Joseph  Harding  to  draw  and  engrave 
the  fine  series  of  exterior  and  interior  views  of  the 
cathedrals  and  abbey  churches  of  England,  to  illus- 
trate the  new  edition  of  Dugdale's  •*  Monasticon," 
edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  These  plates  occupied 
the  attention  of  Mr  Coney  for  fourteen  years,  and 
are  executed  with  consummate  skill.  In  1829,  he 
commenced  a  series  of  **  Engravings  of  Ancient 
Cathedrals,  Hotels  de  Ville,  and  other  public  build- 
ings of  celebrity  in  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  drawn  on  the  spot,  and  engraved  by  J.  Coney : 
with  illustrative  descriptions  by  Charles  Heath- 
cote  Tatham,  Esq.*'  It  was  originally  intended  to 
be  in  twelve  parts,  but  only  eight  were  published. 
In  1831,  he  commenced  another  similar  undertak- 
ing, half  the  size  of  the  first  work,  intituled,  **  Ar- 
chitectural Beauties  of  Continental  Europe,  in  a 
Series  of  Views  of  remarkable  edifices,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  in  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  engraved  by  J.  Coney  from  his 
own  drawings,  taken  on  the  spot,  with  descrip- 
tions and  historical  illustrations  by  H.  E.  Lloyd.'* 
This  handsome  work  consists  of  twenty-eight  large 
plates,  and  fifty-six  vignettes.  A  view  ot  the  in- 
terior of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  the  same  size  as 
the  larger  work,  was  published  after  Mr  Coneys 
death,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow.  Mr  Coney 
was  employed  by  Mr  Cockerell,  the  celebrated 
architect,  to  engrave  a  very  large  general  view  of 
Rome,  and  another  plate  as  a  companion  to  it, 
which  has  not  yet  been  published.  He  also  en- 
graved numerous  plates  for  the  account  ofi^llle  Ihw 
courts  at  Westminster,  lately  erected  by  Sir  John 
Soane.  He  died  on  the  15th  August,  1833,  aged 
fort  V -seven. 

CONGLETON;  a  market-town  in  Cheshire, 
seven  miles  from  Macclesfield,  twenty-four  from 
Manchester,  and  fifty-eight  from  Birmingham.  It 
is  situated  upon  the  south  of  the  river  Dane,  over 
which  is  a  handsome  bridge,  erected  in  1782.  A 
charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  James  I., 
in  1625,  under  which  the  town  was  governed  until 
September,  1835,  when  the  new  municipal  act  di- 
rected it  to  be  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen 
and  eighteen  councillors — the  corporate  body  to 
be  styled  the  **  mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses  of 
the  borough  of  Congleton ;"  it  likewise  divided  the 
town  into  three  wards.  In  1637.  the  celebrated 
president  Bradshaw  served  the  office  of  mayor  of 
Congleton.  The  original  manufactures  of  Congle- 
ton consisted  of  gloves,  and  leather  laces,  called 
Congleton  points;  these  have  long  since  given  place 
to  a  very  considerable  trade  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  silk  throwing,  silk  spinning,  &c  :  the  first  silk 
mill  was  established  here  in  1754,  and  the  trade  has 
greatly  increased  since  then ;  the  ribbon  branch  is 
also  one  of  consequence  in  the  town.  The  appear- 
ance ol  Congleton,  although  ancient,  is  clean  and 
respectable,  and  that  of  the  surrounding  country 
very  pleasing.     Population  in  1831,  9352, 
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GONIA,  OR  CONIINE ;  a  TegeUble  «lcdi,  dit. 
eovered  by  Brandet  in  the  benlock,  coniuni  macu- 
latum,  of  wbicb  it  it  tbc  active  and  poiaonoui 
principle.  It  it  an  oily  liquid,  baring  a  ttrong 
odour  of  bemlock.  It  it  excettively  poitonout, 
and  appeart,  by  tbe  experimentt  of  profetaor  Cbrit- 
titon,  to  caute  deatb  by  inducing  paralytii  of  tbe 
mutclet  uted  in  retpiration.  Probably,  if  artificial 
retpiration  were  kept  up  till  tbe  action  of  tbe  poi- 
ton  patted  off,  life  migbt  be  rettored. 

CON[SBOROUGU;apantb  in  the  wett  rid. 
ing  of  Yorkthire:  population  in  1831,  1347.  Tbe 
village  of  Conitborougb  it  of  very  bigb  antiquity: 
by  tbe  Bntoni  it  wat  called  Ccer  Cmum^  and  by 
tbe  Saxont  Cyning^  or  Conan  Burgh,  botb  tignify. 
ing  a  royal  town ;  it  mutt  once  bave  been  a  place 
ot  tome  importance,  at  it  it  banded  down  tbat  it 
wat  tbe  teat  of  a  dvil  juritdiction,  wbicb  comprited 
twenty^eight  townt.  It  ttandt  on  a  lofty  eleva- 
tion, about  tix  roilet  to  tbe  toutb-wett  of  Don- 
cutter,  overlooking  a  rich  and  wooded  country, 
through  which  the  river  Don  roeandert.  Tbe 
church,  which  it  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  it  an  an- 
cient  and  remarkable  ttructure,  exhibiting  tbe  tev- 
eral  characterittict  of  tbe  Morman,  tbe  early  Eng. 
lith,  and  the  later  or  decorated  ttylet  of  architec- 
ture ;  to  that  it  bat  evidently  been  built  at  different 
period  t. 

ComiMborottgh  Ca$tU  figaret  in  one  of  the  princi- 
pal  tcenet  in  "Ivanhoe."  Itt  ruint  ttiU  remain. 
Tradition  attignt  it  a  very  remote  antiquity,  wbiltt 
teveral  modern  antiqiiariet  teem  ditpoted  to  tttri- 
bute  tbe  foundation  of  the  pretent  ttructure  to 
William,  the  firtt  earl  of  Warren,  to  whom  tbe 
turrounding  ettate  wat  granted  by  William  tbe 
Conqueror.  It  it,  however,  inditputable,  tbat  a 
ttrong-bold  of  tome  tort  exitted  here  during  tbe 
timet  of  the  Saxont.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
tome  of  our  old  hittoriant,  indeed,  bave  carried 
back  itt  origin  to  a  period  preceding  tbe  Saxon  in- 
vation  of  Britain,  but  tbe  narrative  which  they 
give  mutt  be  looked  upon  at  fabuloitt.  Tbe  Con- 
itborougb ettate  tubtequently  patted  from  tbe 
family  of  Warren,  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
who  attumed  the  name  of  Richard  of  Conitborougb 
in  contequence,  it  it  taid,  of  tbe  cattle  having  been 
hit  birth-place.  After  hit  deatb  it  patted  into  tbe 
bandt  of  hit  grandton,  king  Edward  IV.,  and  re- 
nained  in  tbe  pottettion  of  tbe  crown  for  more 
than  two  centuriet,  when  it  wat  given  by  Jamet 
II.  to  Lord  Dover.  It  after  wardt  l>ecame  the  pro- 
perty of  tbe  family  of  itt  pretent  pottettor,  tbe 
duke  of  Leedt. 

CONWAY,  Oft  ABERCONWAY;  an  ancient 
walled  town,  in  Carnarvonthire,  North  Walet,  tit- 
uated  upon  the  ettuary  of  the  Conway  river,  dit- 
tant  from  Bangor  thirteen  milet,  N.  E.  There  are 
teveral  tmall  vettclt  belonging  to  tbit  port,  and 
tbipt  are  tometimet  repaired  here.  Tbe  Conway 
river  being  navigable  for  ten  milet  above  tbit  place, 
a  tolerable  import-trade  it  carried  on  by  meant  of 
iatt,  which  can  lower  their  mattt  in  patting  under 
the  tutpeation  bridge.  Trefriw  it  tbe  higbett 
place  to  which  vettelt  can  reach,  where  a  good 
quay  it  now  formed,  and  tlatet  exported  in  large 
quantitiet.  Llanwrtt,  Llantaintfraid,  Eglwyt 
Vact,  and  other  placet,  derive  contiderable  advan- 
tage from  tbe  navigation  of  the  Conway:  bark, 
timber,  and  tlate  are  the  chief  exporti :  coalt  and 
necetaari«ft  for  domettic  contumption  the  only  im- 
porta.  Population  of  town  and  paritb  in  1831, 
1245. 


The  Campoif,  I  e.  lAe  Cki^  Bm,  tte  m 
rite  in  a  pool  called  Llyn  Coawiy,  rittil  m  iW 
moantainout  dittrict  above  Peraacbat  mi  l^ 
thy,  in  tbe  county  of  Caraarvoa,  ceattitatin  At 
boundary  between  tbe  eomtict  of  tktki^  mi 
Carnarvon,  for  a  length  tl  teveateca  aalMt  ta  i 
townlaud  adjoining  Plat  Madoc,  wbtaer,  Am  t 
further  counic  of  about  twelve  aika,  N  Mb  ai* 
tbe  tea  below  Conway.  Few  riveri  la  bfhaAv 
Walet,  in  to  tbort  a  coartc,  aflbrd  tt  |nic  t  w- 
iety  of  bcantiful  tcenery,  and  eoatrftat*  ••  BHk 
at  the  tame  time,  to  the  eoawnieaet  af  tbt  mm- 
tiet  through  which  it  flowe.  Llya  Caaaif,  mi 
tbe  early  part  of  tbe  river,  aboaad  ia  mAim 
trout,  and  flow  through  a  moat  wiM  tad  tmrnm 
dittrict.  Below  Lima  Hall,  tbe  Cmwf  fafc  it  • 
noble  cataract,  called  tbe  Falk  af  the  Cmm 
about  fifty  feet,  tbe  ttrcMB  of  water  dUauif  4- 
rectly  from  one  aperture  ia  tbe  aobi  nek,  m  • 
contiderable  dittance,  and  tbea  dcteradNf  ta*  • 
rocky  batin,  turrounded  by  hangiag  waa^  TW 
grand  tcenerr  it  taceeeded  by  tbe  pltod  |M«I«' 
the  ttream  through  tbe  beaatifol  aad  fartiltttlrrf 
Llanwrtt.  One  mile  below  tbit  towa,  ai  Tarina. 
the  river  becooBet  navigable.  Tbe  rivtr  lit  km 
celebrated  from  a  very  early  period  far  ito  pai*' 
fitbery. 

The/orfrett  of  Commmf  Owlk  ttaadt  to  1 1» 
turetque  tituation  a  tbort  dittaace  Cram  tbt  art^ 
of  tbe  liver  Conway,  at  tbe  nortbera  aiUi— ?  * 
the  county  of  Carnarvon.  If  waa  cractirf  ■  IJM. 
by  command  «>f  Edward  L,  aa  a  eacarity^g^'^ 
inturrectioot  of  tbe  Weldu  Sooa  abrt  *  ^ 
tion,  tbe  royal  founder  waa  bcaieged  ia  it.  ttd  •» 
garritoa  alrooat  reduced  by  iaaiae  to  a  mnm^ 
when  they  were  extricated  by  tba  arrival  rftM 
with  provitiooa.  At  the  eoaaaatavHtat  d  ^ 
civil  wan,  it  wat  garritooad   ta   bdkail  d  k«< 


Charlet,  by  Dr  John  WiUiaaw, 
who.  in  1645.  gave  tbe  got 
nephew,  William  Hookea.  Two  yatft 
tbe  archbitbop  wat  tupenedod  ia  tbt  ^^mmi  d 
North  Walet  by  prince  Rnprrt,  at  wfacft  b*  w 
greatly  offended.  He  eadeaeaaitd  to  ^t  ^» 
redrett  from  tbe  king,  but  witbat  mmatm,  ^ 
be  joiwed  M: 


itakcv  bveftffM 

t   hM  mm. 


a«b»» 


i  enraged  at  tbe  injury,  1 
liamentary  general,  ai>d 
Conway.     The  town 
I5tb,    164d,   but  tbe  cattle 
6th  of  November.     It 
kirg  Charlet  to  tbe  earl  of  Goa 
who  had  tcarcely  obtained 
dered  an  agent  to  rtaovc  all  tW 
and  other  materiala.     He  fid 
tbe  fruiU  of  tbit  Vandal  or4cr«  fm  tbe 
which  tbe  materiab  were 
land,   wat   wrecked,   and  all   tW 
Thut  unroofed  and  anproteccc^*  iW 
fered  much  from  wind  and 
lentt  a  fine  tpecimeo  of  aa 
in  tbe  form  of  an  obloag  aq, 
edge  of  a  tteep  rock,  waabc4  aa  two  mkm  bf 
arm  of  tbe  river.     Tbe  walla  arv  aB  mmJk 
are  ten  or  twelve  feet  tbirk.     Tb«y  mm 
eight  vaat  circukr  embattled  to»ai^ eaab «l 
formerly  bad  a  tleoder 
from  tbe  top. 

Tbe  Irtm  Saipwa'ea 
opposite  tbe  rattle,  and  fuMi  pari  «f  tb« 
cation   between   IJvcrpool   wiaA   DaMia.    fel 
eommenced  in  1623,  wHb  a  vvrw  t*  at^vM^ 
dangerout  ferry  arbkb  fwailj  «aitfti4  hmmt  4 


kt 
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dMigM  for  it  were  by  Mr  Telford,  and  it  was 
opened  to  the  poblic  on  the  Itt  of  June,  1826. 
Tbe  towert,  on  which  the  chains  rest,  are  built  in 
the  Mine  ttjle  of  architecture  as  tbe  castle,  so  as 
to  barnonixe  with  it ;  and  a  slight  effort  of  the 
iia^Dstion  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  pre- 
leoi  itn*cture  was  the  original  drawbridge  of  the 
■iicieat  fortress.  The  chains  of  the  Mdge  are 
fiuteoed  at  the  west  extreoaity  into  the  rock  be- 
scttli  the  castle,  and  at  the  eastern  end  into  an 
itksd  rock,  which  is  connected  with  the  shore  by 
as  eiobsnkiiient,  upwards  of  2000  feet  in  length. 
Tbe  length  of  the  bridge,  between  tbe  supporting 
towers,  is  327  foet,  and  the  height  of  the  roadway, 
aboft  high  water  of  spring-tides,  about  fifteen  feet. 
An  additional  postage  of  one  penny  is  charged  for 
rfcry  letter  conveyed  over  Conway  Bridge,  and 
fbii  iDooey  is  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  sums 
adfanotd  for  the  building. 

COOKE,  Gboegb,  an  eminent  engraver,  was 
ban  ia  London.  January  22,   1781.     His  fiither 
was  a  native  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  who  settled 
is  England  early  in  life,  as  a  confectioner,  and  hav- 
fsg  realised  a  moderate  competency,  retired  from 
boihiess  about  thirty-five  years  ago.    In  the  choice 
of  s  profession,  George  was  probably  influenced  by 
r6e  example  of  his  elder  brother,  William,  who  had 
previously  become  the  pupil  of  Angus,  the  publisher 
oft  set  of  **  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Seats.'* 
In  conjunction   with   William   Cooke,  and   also 
Mpsrately,  George  Cooke  executed  many  plates  for 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  which  are 
Marked  with  strong  indications  of  a  sedulous  care 
sod  esgefocea  to  excel  the  cbaracteriitics  of  all  bis 
prodacHons.     The  extensive  series  of  plates,  illus- 
trsttag  Pinkerton's   **  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,"  absorbed,  for  several  successive  years, 
the  greater  part  ot  his  attention.     During  the  pro- 
cess of  thb  publication,  William  Cooke  had  pro- 
jectcd  and  commenced  the  first  edition  of  **  The 
Thames,-  to  which  George  Cooke  contributed  only 
thnse  plates.  Monkey  Island,  Temple  House,  and 
the  Gateway  at  Tilbury  Fort.     "  The  Thames  " 
vss  the  precursor  of  **  The   Southern   Coast  of 
Cagtaad,**  a  work  memorable  on  many  acCbunts, 
sad  of  incalculable  importance  for  its  action  both 
M  the  pablic  taste  and  on  the  art  of  engraving. 
Tbe  first  number  came  out  January  1,  1814,  and 
coatiBiied  at  intervals  until  the  appearance  of  the 
suteeotb  and  last,  in  the  spring  of  1826.     Of  this 
series  of  plates,  George  Cooke  engraved  one  third. 
An   inproTed   edition   of  "The   Thames"   foU 
hmed^  containing  some  tasteful  and  elaborate  ape- 
■^■1  IIS  of  graphic  skill  from  his  hand.     For  Hake- 
wiFs  *•  Italy, ••  and  the  •*  Provincial  Antiquities 
vd  Picturesque  Scenery  of  Scotland,"  he  executed 
Sbm   interesting   plates:   in  the  former   two  of 
Baflca,  tbe  Campo  Vaccino  of  Rome  and  Florence ; 
fi  fhe  latter,  Edinburgh  from  the  Calton  Hill,  after 
Ttoacr,  Edinburgh  from  St  Anthony's  Chapel,  and 
tilahaigb  from  the  Braid  Hills,  both  after  Cnlcott. 
Offfce  Edinburgh  views  in  particular  it  is  not  too 
Mmdh  to  aaaert  that  at  the  time  of  their  appearance 
fef  were  onequalled.    In  1819  appeared  Allason's 
^l«b"  «rith  thirteen  pistes,  of  which  the  frontis- 
I^Ni^  a  asagnificent  architectural  composition  after 
TvBer,  and  five  others,  are  firom  George  Cooke's 
graver.     On  the  Ist  of  May,  1817, 
tbe    first  number   of   '*  Tbe   Botanical 
undertaken  by  him  in  combination  with 
Uoddiges  of  Hnckney.    For  many  yeara 
mt  Hackney,  in  front  of  Loddiges'  gar- 


den.  Ten  plates,  small  indeed  and  slight,  but  full 
of  accurate  and  tasteful  discrimination,  were  sup- 
plied monthly  by  his  inde&tigable  hand  for  nearly 
seventeen  yeara;  the  last  number,  completing  tbe 
twentieth  volume,  appearing  in  December,  1833. 
Mr  Cooke  died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1834,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Artists  Joint  Stock  Fund,  a  member  of  the 
Calcographic  society,  and  one  of  the  nine  engravers 
united  for  t-he  purpose  of  engraving  and  publishing 
the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  in  furtherance 
of  which  design,  be  had  selected  for  his  first  plate,  ' 
and  made  some  progress  in  etching  from  the  picture, 
Rubens's  admirable  landscape,  presented  to  the 
Gallery  by  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont.  In  the 
practice  of  his  profession  he  deemed  himself  pecu- 
liarly fortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
produce  some  of  the  earliest  plates  engraved  from 
the  works  of  Turner,  Callcott,  and  Stanfield,  re- 
spectively ;  the  first  in  the  **  Southern  Coast," 
1814,  the  second  in  the  **  Provincial  Antiquities  of 
Scotland,"  1619,  and  the  third  in  his  own 
•*  London,"  in  1827.  He  lefb  a  widow  and  six 
children. 

COOKE,  William,  an  English  barrister,  was 
bom  in  London — where  his  father,  a  respectable 
jeweller,  resided — in  the  year  1757,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis. He  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1790.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  career  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  at  length  acquired,  in 
that  department,  a  most  extensive  practice.  It 
was  creditable  to  the  lord  Chancellor  Eldon  to 
select  him  as  one  of  the  commissionera  of  bank- 
rupts ;  an  office  which  he  honourably  filled  for  many 
yeara.  He  principally  distinguished  himself  as  the 
author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  bankrupt  laws, 
the  firat  edition  of  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1785.  It  passed  through  several  editions,  and  was 
long  esteemed  the  best  book  on  the  subject.  The 
seventh  edition  was  edited  by  Mr  Roots.  In  1816, 
he  was  appointed  king's  counsel :  but  soon  after- 
wards  became  so  afflicted  with  severe  and  frequent 
attacks  of  the  gout,  that  he  was  compelled  to  ab- 
sent himself  on  many  occasions  from  court,  and  at 
length  gave  up  his  attendance  there,  and  confined 
himself  to  chamber  practice, — answering  cases, 
chiefly  in  bankruptcy,  and  taking  arbitrations,  of 
which  kind  of  business  he  had  a  roost  extensive 
share.  In  1818,  he  went  to  Milan,  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  take  the  depositions  of  witnesses  against 
the  late  queen.  YTben  subsequently  attacked  in 
parliament  for  thus  assisting  in  that  investigation, 
he  intimated  that  the  matter  had  proceeded  farther 
than  he  contemplated,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
fairly  treated.  He  returned  to  England  from  this 
memorable  mission  in  1820,  and  resumed  bis  at- 
tention to  chamber  business — answering  cases  and 
taking  arbitrations,  till  he  finally  quitted  the  pro- 
fession in  1825 ;  having  thus  practised  as  a  barrister 
for  thirty-five  yeara.  After  that  time,  he  princi- 
pally resided  at  his  house  at  Lenham,  in  Kent, 
where  he  died  in  Sept.,  1832.  His  reputation 
rested  chiefly  on  his  well-known  book,  which,  how- 
ever, he  lived  long  enough  to  see  reduced  almost 
to  a  dead  letter  by  new  statutes,  both  on  the  rules 
of  law  and  the  mode  of  its  administration. 

COOTE,  CuAALSS,  an  advocate  in  Doctore' 
Commons;  was  the  son  of  Mr  John  Coote,  for 
many  yeara  a  bookseller  in  Paternoster  Row,  and 
the  author  of  several  dramatic  productions,  none  of 
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which,  we  beliove,  were  ever  acted,  iltliough  three 
ot  them  weie  |)ritited.  Ue  u-as educated  Ht  Saint 
Paul'i  school  •,  was  matriculated  as  a  member  of 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  May  29,  1778,  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  April  10,  1782,  and  Dec.  30,  1784, 
was  elected  a  scholar  on  the  Beiiet  or  Ossulstoiie 
foundation  in  that  society.  Ue  proceeded  M.A. 
June  21,  17«5;  B.C.L.  by  commutation,  July  10, 

1789,  Hnd  D.C.L.  July  14,  following,  and  was  ad- 
uiitted  into  the  chartered  college  of  doctors  of  law 
on  the  3d  Nov.  in  the  same  year.  Deeply  imbued 
with  classical  learning  and  a  iove  of  literature,  he 
soon  applied  himself  to  those  pursuits  which  were 
most  congenial  to  his  mind.  For  some  years  he 
edited  the  Critical  Review,  at  a  time  when  Dr 
Southey,  the  Ute  Mr  Pinkerton,  D  Israeli,  and 
other  eminent  literary  men,  contributed  their  talents 
to  that  well-known  periodical.  The  first  'fruit  of 
his  application  to  original  composition  was  the 
**  Elements  of  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," 1788 — a  work  of  deep  research  and  learn- 
ing,  interesting  both  to  the  grammarian  and  to  the 
philologist,  and  which  was  highly  commended,  and 
soon  reached  a  second  edition.  He  next  wrote  a 
**  History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
record  to  the  peace  of  1783;"  which  appeared  in 
nine  volumes  at  different  times  from  1791  to  1797; 
to  which  he  afterwards  added  another  volume, 
bringing  down  the  history  to  the  peace  of  Amiens 
in  1802.  Of  this  history  it  may  be  said,  that  it 
exhibits  a  clear  narrative,  with  well  drawn  char- 
acters, and  sentiments  strictly  constitutional  and 
impartially  just.  About  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  he  published  a  *•  History  of  the  Union 
with  Greut  Britain  and  Ireland."  In  1804  ap- 
|>eared  his  **  Lives  of  English  Civilians ;"  a  unique 
worl;,  which  no  one  bad  hitherto  attempted.  In 
1815  he  published  the  History  of  Ancient  Europe, 
a  comprehensive  work,  upon  which  be  bestowed 
much  time  and  pains.  Graii  Elegia  sepulchralis  ! 
oiiltu  Graco  doniita  ;  1794.     Life  ot  Julius  Caesar;  | 

1790,  12mo.  A  Continuation  to  Russell  s  History 
of  Modern  Euro|>e,  from  1763  to  the  Pacification  I 
of  Paris  in  1815 ;  two  vols.  1818.  The  same,  con-  I 
tinned  to  1825 ;  Lond.  1827.  A  Continuation  to 
Mosheim  s  Ecclesiastical  History  by  Maclaine  to 
the  18th  Century;  six  vols.  8vo.  1811.  History 
of  Ancient  Europe,  with  a  Survey  of  the  most  im- 
portant Revolutions  in  Asia  and  Africa;  being  a 
third  volume  of  Russell's  Ancient  Europe;  1815. 
Dr  Coote  died,  Nov.  19.  1835,  aged  seventy-six. 
Ufa  retired  disposition,  with  much  of  that  eccen- 
tricity and  indolence  which  often  accompany  liternry 
merit,  he  passed  through  his  profession  with  credit 
and  respect,  but  without  that  emolument  which 
was  perhaps  due  to  bis  abilities  had  they  been  more 
exerted.  Of  a  nervous  and  morbid  temperament, 
and  therefore  easily  yielding  to  despondency  in  any 
adverse  state  of  his  affairs,  he  was  nevertheless 
cheerful  and  gentle  in  manners,  and  conscientiously 
upright  in  his  dealings.  He  left  three  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

CORAL,  (a.)  The  substance  called  Coral  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  considered  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion until  about  fhe  year  1720.  when  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnel  of  Marseilles  commenced  a  series  of  obser- 
vations, by  which  he  ascertained  that  coral,  instead  . 
of  being  a  plant,  was  the  produce  of  a  living  animal  ' 
of  the  |>ul)pi  tribe.  | 

The  Coraliterous  Polypus  is  a  small,  soft,  whit-  I 
ish  body,  rounded  in  form,  and  presenting,  on  mi- 
croscopic  examination,  a  mouth,  a  itomacb,  and  a  i 


-  root-like  base.     It  propagates  both  by  £^rmm 

i  its  body  into  parts,  which  iono  an  tmmmi  m  ca. 

plete  as  itself,  and  by  ejecting  r|q^  Horn  tttmmA 

I  The  method   in  which  the  pol>p«B  armtes  il» 

I  coral,  which,  nhen  taken  from  the  sea.  is  ta  «a!b 

about  a  foot  high  and  half  an  mck  tbtclu  m  tadtt- 

stood  to  be  as  follows:  An  egjr  or  ih-w  aBa«. 

when  ejected,  falls  upon  some  body,  to  wktc^  bm 

its  gelatinous  nature,  it  adberc*^     On  thas  ftna^ 

tion  it  spreads  and  moulds  itaelf,  till  at  levf^h  bwa 

I  the  middle  ot  it  a  sort  of  excresccnc*  nam  mpwm4k 

I  containing  the  germ  of  a  new  anioiaJ,  whick  aitov 

its  growth  by  degrees,  and  sends  ap  a  mmaiar  n. 

tension.     These  depo«it  eakareooa  or  cWky  aae- 

ter  in  the  middle,  and  by  the  coostaat  yss^'fifa 

of  new  polypi,  and  the  secrctioa  of  aAdH^iial  mm. 

ter,  the  coral,  at  the  end  of  ten  ycars^  whtA  m  tW 

period   necessary  for  its  perfect  growth,  im  tf- 

uined  the  height  and  thickness  muifi— aij.     h  *• 

of  various  colours — red,  vcrmilioa,  and  wUte,  cW 

latter  being  most  common,  and  couss  ijinatlT  Wiat 

valuable.     When  taken  out  of  the  sc*^  tt  ia  cvvtfstf 

with  moss  and  marine  vegetable  mattrr,  mmd  m  p*- 

erally  somewhat  softer  and  duller  id  kae  tkaa  n  a» 

timately  becomes. 

The  coral  fisheries  form  a  very  i 
in  several  parts  of  the  Mediterraneaa.  Cr 
hollows  and  caverns  of  the  rocks,  where  i 
root,  the  coral  is  brought  up  with  nets ;  it  mm 
grows,  but  in  lets  quantities,  oa  tW  m4n  af  *.>t 
ocean  crags.  The  great e«t  height  to  wkark  tt  tfi 
tains  is  never  above  a  foot,  and  its  i— nl  tk«k«ni 
is  about  that  of  the  little  finger,  th««gk  ^a« 
much  less.  The  most  exten*ire  fiakme-a  n  f 
carried  on  in  the  straits  ol  Mesaina,  off  tke  1 
coast,  and  about  three  miles  distant  gtmiaDy  I 
the  land.  The  fishermen  have  divided  tkr 
tract,  about  six  miles  in  length,  into  tern  fae*%- 
Every  year  they  fish  onl)  in  o«>e  of  tkeae  paria  mt 
do  not  inferfere  with  it  again  txU  t««  yrars  ha«« 
elapsed,  for  the  purpose  of  brnifiiic  •«•>  oaH  •mA 
coral  as  has  attained  its  fiill  growth. 

The  appearance  of  the  coral  as  tt  is  < 
the  sea,  is  said  to  resemble  a  nmiatare  I 
its  great  quantity  and  branching  rkarartrr  Tk» 
greatest  portion  is  procured  from  a  deytk  ^  fi^ 
sixty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-fiw  fire*;  bst  mmm 
fisheries  are  carried  on  to  the  d^pth  of  so*  k« 
feet.  Those  on  the  coasu  of  Mar«r«Qm^ 
and  Trapani.  are  the  prinapal  riimla  to  tke  ' 
fisheries  in  the  European  market,  kot  »«bw  «I  cfcs» 
produce  the  coral  in  equal  qoasititirs,  «e  «<  ^  •* 
quality.  %nth  the  latter.  Pros  >faso—  JIM- 
pounds  are  said  to  be  exported  aaaioally .  i*w  gnr* 
of  which  is  so  much  affected  by  the  rt-mmr  vrf 
quality,  that,  while  some  of  it  is  rvlra^  «l  ^m 
guineas  a  pound,  other  portioos  are 
worth  ten  pence.     The 

being  the  rarest,  is  the  most  expeouve:.     Tkoa 
mon  red,  however,  brings  a  hlgk  price  alM^  o 
the  quality  is  good.     Chemicsl  aaalfns  1 
that  the  coral  consists  of  caarfaooaie  «f  hmm,  m  «»> 
cies  of  chalk,  for  it  disaolvcs  eomfiMtnj  m  m^i^ 
fortis,  or  nitric  acid. 

Though  we  may  regard  with  iff  4t%  wm  rf 
wonder  the  production  of  stalks  of  raral  k«  a  oaitf 
oyster-like  polypus,  oar  art  cam  ha*  at  i  aa  a^  W 
to  be  increased  when  we  consider,  tkat.  ^  a»  ai^ 
mat  of  the  same  ^ize  and  spedes  aa  the  < 
polypus,  whole  reefs  of  frrwA  rticwt  aairf 
islands,  have  been  founded  aod  orf w*a  d, 
animal  or  polypus  that  arcowplia4*B  tkia  *»  i 
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the  M^lrepore,  and  hat  long  been  erroneously  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  the  coral  polypus ;  hence 
the  masses  of  land  alluded  to  have  received  the  ap- 
pellitioii  of  coral  reels  and  islands.  These  have 
nerer  yet  been  found  in  any  extent  excepting  in  the 
Picific  and  Asiatic  seas,  but  in  these  immense 
mten  the  coral  rocks  and  reefs  are  abundant. 

The  principal  groups  of  islands  of  coral  forma- 
tion are,  from  the  New  Hebrides,  eastward,  the 
Friendly  islands.  Navigation  islands,  and  the 
Society  islands  ;  and,  to  the  northward  of  the  lat- 
ter  group,  the  Marquesas.  These  groups  are  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  channels  or  seas,  wider 
than  those  which  separate  the  individual  islands 
which  form  the  respective  groups ;  but  all  these 
waters  abound  with  shoals  and  minor  islets,  which 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  common  base,  and  show 
that  the  processes  by  which  they  will  hereafter  be 
united  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  in  constant 
operation. 

The  structure  and  progress  of  these  islands  to- 
wards  a  state  of  fitness  for  the  habitation  of  man, 
has  been  thus  described.     At  a  vast  but  unknown 
depth,  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  insects 
attach  themselves  to  the  upper  points  and  ridges  of 
rocks,  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and 
many  of  which,  in  the  Pacitic  ocean,  are  supposed 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin.     Upon  these  foundations, 
the  little  architects  labour,  building  up  by  means  of 
the  secretion  before  described,  pile  upon  pile  of 
their  rocky  habitations,  until  at  length  the  work 
ritts  above   the  sea,  and  is  continued  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  leave  it  almost  dry  at  low  water,  when 
the  insect  leaves  off  building  upon  that  part.     A 
K^id  rocky  base  being  thus  formed,  sea-shells,  frag- 
aents  of  coral,  and  sea-sand,  thrown  up  by  each 
retaming  tide,  and  broken  and  mixed  together,  by 
the  action  of  the  Mraves,  become  in  time  converted 
ffito  a  sort  of  stone,  and  thus  raise  up  the  surface 
hifher  and  higher.     The  heat  of  the  sun  so  pene- 
trates this  mass  of  stone,  that  it  breaks  off  into 
flakes,  and  these  flakes  are  again  raised  one  upon 
soother  by  the  waves,  at  high  water.     The  ever 
sctive  surf  continues   to  throw  up  the  shells  of 
macine  animals,  and  other  materials,  which  fill  up 
the  crevices  between  the  stones,  and  the  sand  upon 
tbe  surCace  being  now  undistributed,  offers  to  the 
seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast  upon  it  by  the  waves, 
a  soil  apon  which  they  rapidly  grow,  and  over- 
ifaadow  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  new  formed 
land.     Trunks  of  trees,  washed  into  the  sea  by  tbe 
rivers  from  other  countries  and  islands,  find  here  a 
restiDg  place,  and  with  these  come  some  small  ani- 
■als,  chiefly  of  the  lizard  and  insect  tribes.     Even 
Wore  the  trees  form  a  wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle 
aooflg  tbem,  and  soon  the  stray  land-bird  takes 
refuge   m   tbe   bushes.     At  a  latter  period,  man 
•ffKATs,   builds   his  hut    upon    the    fruitful   soil 
bnoed  by  tbe  corruption  of  the  vegetation,  and 
aSU  himself  lord  and  proprietor  of  this  new  crea- 

Tbese  islands  vary  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  the 
^vree  ot  finish  to  which  they  have  arrived.  Of 
ftDty-two  examined  by  captain  Beechey,  the  largest 
VM  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  some- 
wlttt  less  than  a  mile.  They  were  of  various 
Ahcs,  and  all  formed  of  living  coral,  except  one, 
tfitd  Henderson's  island,  which  was  partially  sur- 
*iM4ed  by  it ;  and  they  all  appeared  to  be  increas- 
iv  ii  size  b/  tbe  active  operations  of  the  Zoophytes, 
Iwl  are  gradually  extending,  and  building  up 
tbe  level  of  tbe  sea  those  parts  which  are 


at  present  below  the  water.  Twenty-nine  of  the 
number  had  lagoons,  (or  morasses)  in  their  centres, 
within  which,  it  has  been  observed,  the  smaller 
species  of  coral  seek  a  quiet  abode,  and  labour 
silently  and  slowly,  in  throwing  up  banks,  which, 
in  process  of  time,  unite  with  islets  that  surround 
them,  u.nd  at  length  fill  up  the  layoon,  so  that  what 
was  at  first  a  ring  of  little  islands,  becomes  one  con- 
nected mass  of  land.  All  these  islands  are  situated 
within  the  action  of  the  trade  wind,  except  one 
(Oeno,)  which  is  on  the  verge  of  it,  and  follow  one 
general  rule  in  having  their  windward  side  higher, 
and  more  protected  than  the  other,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  well  wooded,  while  the  other  is  only  a 
half  drowned  reef,  or  wholly  under  water.  At 
Gambier  and  Matilda  islands  this  inequality  is  very 
conspicuous  i  the  weather-side  of  both  being  wood- 
ed, and,  of  the  former,  inhabited,  while  tbe  other 
sides  were  twenty  or  thirty  feet  under  water,  where 
they  might  be  perceived  equally  narrow  and  well 
deHned.  One  of  these  islands  (Maiden  island,) 
presented  the  singular  appearance  of  perpendicular 
coral  cliffs,  elevated  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  these  were  of  dead  coral,  but  the  outside 
of  the  island  was  surrounded  with  a  belt  of  living 
coral,  sloping  from  the  cliffs,  to  from  three  to 
twenty-five  fathoms  under  water,  after  which  it 
descends  abruptly  to  a  depth  where  a  200-fathom 
line  does  not  reach  the  bottom.  The  surface  of 
this  island  is  flat ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
its  present  elevation,  unless  by  an  earthquake  or 
sub-marine  volcanic  explosion. 

Oambier  Group  consists  of  five  large  islands  and 
several  smaller  ones,  the  whole  (as  well  as  the  five 
separate  islands,)  being  enclosed  in  a  reef  of  coral, 
forming  an  irregular  diamond-shaped  space.  The 
older  islands  are  volcairic,  and  the  largest  rises  in 
two  peaks,  1248  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  outer  belt  of  coral  descends  abruptly  outside 
to  an  unfathomable  depth,  but  slopes  inward  by 
a  decreasing  declination,  to  about  120  or  150 
fathoms  below  the  surface  ;  and  within  this  en- 
closure, a  number  of  low  islands  are  already  formed, 
and  others  are  in  progress,  rendering  it  almost  cer- 
tain that,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  space  will 
become  one  island,  each  of  the  original  islands  being 
also  inclosed  with  its  own  reef  These  are  inha- 
bited by  a  race  of  men  with  fine  Asiatic  counten- 
ances, wearing  mustachios  and  beards,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  be  more  civilized  than  those  of  many  other 
islands.  Specimens  of  spars,  crystals,  alumine, 
jasper,  and  chalcedony,  have  been  procured  on 
these  islands  by  the  naturalists  who  accompanied 
captain  Beechey.  They  are  covered  with  a  deep 
soil,  and  well  wooded  with  trees  and  evergreens  of 
different  kinds. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  all  these 
islands,  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  and  sweet  water 
may  be  obtained,  by  digging  three  or  four  feet  into 
the  coral ;  and  that  even  within  one  yard  of  high 
water  mark,  such  a  supply  is  to  be  found.  This  is 
an  important  consideration  to  the  navigators  of 
those  seas,  where  such  a  resource  is  so  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  heat  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed ;  and  it  shows  also  the  powerful  properties 
of  the  coral,  in  divesting  the  sea-water  of  its  saline 
particles.  These  properties,  which  are  probably 
chemical,  and  not  merely  the  effect  of  filtration, 
have  never  been  examined  or  experimented  upon, 
but  they  furnish  a  subject  of  consideration  for  the 
naturalist,  and  the  man  of  science. 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  coral  grows,  we 
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are  not  in  oottetiion  of  tiiaeient  information,  on 
which  to  form  a  correct  judgment  Matilda,  or 
Otnaburg  island.  It  supposed  to  have  been  onlj  a 
reef  of  rocks,  when  the  Matilda  was  wrecked  there, 
in  1793;  it  is  now  an  island,  fourteen  miles  in 
length,  and  covered  oti  one  side  with  tall  trees,  and 
the  Ugoon  in  the  centre  is  dotted  with  columns. 
The  coral,  therefore,  has,  probably  made  a  rapid 
growth  since  1792,  although  Captain  Beechej 
found  two  anchors,  of  a  ton  weight  each,  and  a 
kedge  anchor,  which  he  supposes  belonged  to  the 
Matilda,  thro%m  upon  the  sunken  reef  of  live  coral, 
and  around  these  anchors,  the  coral  had  made  no 
progress  in  growing,  while  some  large  shelUfish, 
adhering  to  the  same  rock,  were  so  overgrown 
with  coral,  as  to  have  only  space  enough  left  to 
open  about  an  inch.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  oxide  proceeding  from  the  anchors  may  have 
been  prejudicial,  aa  far  as  its  effects  extended,  to 
the  coral  insect,  and  thus  have  prevented  its 
growth.  All  navigators,  who  have  visited  these 
seas,  state  that  no  charts  or  maps  are  of  any  ser- 
vice after  a  few  years,  owing  to  the  number  of 
fresh  rocks  and  reefs  which  are  continually  rising 
to  the  sur&ce ;  and  it  is  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  instincts  of  animals,  to  eontinoe  working  with- 
out  intermission,  until  their  labours  are  consum- 
mated, or  their  lives  are  extinct. 

CORFE-CASTLE;  a  borough  in  the  isle  of 
Purbeck,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  twenty-three 
miles  from  Dorchester.  The  population  is  mostly 
employed  in  the  stone  quarries  and  clay  pits,  for 
which  the  place  is  celebrated :  the  stone  is  exported 
io  London,  and  the  clay  to  the  potteries  in  Staf- 
fordshire. Previous  to  1832.  this  place  had  re- 
turned two  members  to  parliament  since  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth.  But  it  was  dis- 
franchised under  the  reform  act,  and  is  now  united 
with  Wareham  in  its  elections.  The  constituency 
consisted  of  about  fourteen  resident,  and  thirty 
non-resident  holders  of  burgage  tenements,  and  the 
mayor  was  the  returning  officer.  It  was  an  ancient 
borough  by  prescription,  and  was  incorporated  by 
queen  Elixabeth.  The  government  was  vested  in 
the  mayor  and  eight  burgesses,  who,  after  they  had 
passed  the  mayor*s  chair,  were  called  **  barons." 
When  the  borough  was  visited  under  the  ciMnmis- 
sion  of  corporation  inquiry,  the  corporate  body  re- 
fused to  give  any  information  respecting  their 
charters  and  privileges;  and  from  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  this  body,  and  the  situation  in  life 
of  the  inhabitanta,  no  particulars  on  these  poinu 
could  be  obtained  by  the  commissioner.  In  bis  re- 
port it  is  stated  that  '*  the  town  of  Corfe-Castle  is 
of  mean  appearance,  and  presents  no  indication  of 
present  prosperity,  or  of  progressive  improvement. 
The  census  of  1831  shows  that  although  there 
were  at  that  time  no  uninhabited  houses  io  the 
borough,  there  were  also  none  that  were  in  a  course 
of  building ;  that  the  number  of  inhabited  bouses 
was  156,  the  number  of  families  occupying  them 
193,  and  the  total  popuUtion  960.*' 

The  emttle  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  on  a 
■teep  eminence,  and  a  bridge  of  four  high  and  nar- 
row arches,  which  is  thrown  across  a  deep  moat, 
now  dry,  connects  it  with  the  town.  Edward 
the  martyr  was  stabbed  at  the  gate  of  this  castle, 
by  order  of  bis  mother-in-law,  who,  with  her 
•on,  then  inhabited  it  It  has  been  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  from  its  position  on  the 
southern  coast,  was  doubtless  regarded  as  of  great 
importance  to  the   protection  of  the  kingdom. 


The  castle  was  moat  probaUy  tW  yiiiiMiw  itf  At 

town. 

CORK,  (a.)  The  importatioa  oT cwk  inaOH^ 
factured  state,  into  this  eooatry,  U  wwtwaBj  p^^ 
bited  by  a  very  high  doty ;  and  the  im^mt  Aa^ 
upon  it  in  a  rough  state  b  also  eoMtdefahftc*  haag 
eight  shillings  per  cwt.  The  priea  of  caHC  m^s^ 
ing  the  duty,  varies  aceordtag  to  ita  tafity.  ^m 
£20  to  £70  per  ewl 

COS,  now  8TANCO.  («.)  Tho  y^dtiCmm 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  TalaaUe  m  te 
Grecian  archipelago.  Like  Pata«^  it  is  daHad 
among  the  Sporades ;  and  its  marthgnhmi^  poaa 
is  scarcely  four  miles  from  the  tomi  i4  Asia  llmv. 
It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  grml  ialeft  hi  thai  mm^ 
tinent,  whidi  in  andent  tiascs  waa  oAsd  ihe 
Ceramic  Oulf^  and  which  now  hoMs  the  affdfe- 
tion  of  the  Oulf  of  Boodrooa.  lu  laaj^  is 
about  five-and-twenty  milea.  amd  Ha  I 
five. 

The  surfiwa  of  tUa  island  b  of  a  di  v 
acter,  presenting  an  agrecabU  intcv«iat«>«  «f  the 
moat  delightful  plains  with  gesrtlo  hSb.  oamaa^- 
ally  swelling  into  moaatainoM  tlivti—i,  awm  •»- 
pedally  towards  tho  eastern  sida.  TW  intfttf  ^ 
the  soil  has  always  been  iiBsaihabla ;  tW 
pographer,  Strabo,  speaks  of  it  as  < 
in  the  age  of  Augustas ;  and  the  Vc 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  pictitro  it  as  ' 
ing  in  all  things  necessary  to  tW  hMoa 
There  are  now  extensive  ormagt  and  leas 
tions  dose  to  the  town  of  Coe ;  and  the  vm  hm^ 
export  of  the  fruits  which  they  vbM,  fa  att  pmm 
of  the  archipelago,  b  one  of  the  c" 
of  the  trade  which  the  talaad  atill 
Turner  characteriies  Cos  as 
wretched  condition  of  all  the 
seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  the 
tion,  perhaps,  of  Cyprus.  The 
habitants  amounted  fbraserly  to 
cloae  of  the  bst  century  It  waa  ridaeil  ta 
and  twenty  years  ago  it  just  exeecdcd 
being  then  about  5,000  Turka.  IjOOO 
fifty  Jews.  We  have  lew  ascana  af 
population  at  the  prctcat  day ;  it  haa  has 
as  low  as  4.000  souls.  The  Lsamef  tka 
are  to  he  found  in  the  ravacca  of  the 
has  often  carried  ofiT  a  third  of  tho  nh 
the  coosumptioo  of  the  asaay  i 
Turks  have  waged  within  the  kst 
— and  in  the  loes  oirasioaHl  by 

COSMETICS,  (a.)  the 


those  preparatioos  which  are  cnsployed  ta  i 
the  skin.     The  two  moat  iaipoHaat  i '  * 
metics  are:  1st,  to  iospart  a  i 
cheeks;  and  2d,  to  whiten  tha 
skin  of  the  Cmc  and  neck. 

The  substances  which  more  a 
natural  red  of  the  fi^e  are  red  ai 
root,  Braxil  wood,  bastard 
The  common  reeye  oaed  at  thethaatrsabi 
by  pounding  benmin,  red 
wood,  and  alum,  in  brandy.  This  i 
boiled  until  three-fourths  of  the 
porated :  an  intensely  red  oalat  i 
a  piece  of  soft  cotton  b  dipped^  wbh 
applied  to  the  face.  Vinegar  b  < 
tuted  for  the  brandy  on  the  aeare  tlmmmm^%^m 
as  both  these  fluids  injare  the  skiat.  It  t^— >  «^ 
common  to  extract  the  c-oloariag  aaMi*  fe^M  Ita 
dye-woods,  and  form  oinfeata  thosawsA  %  i 
of  balm  of  M^eea,  hotter  of  esoi 
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Iflfafcoloor  it  too  lotenM,  it  is  mixed  with  finely 
pondered  chalk.     Another  mode  of  making  rouge 
it  to  aingle  cinnabar  (a  compound  of  sulphur  and 
nercurj,  of  a  vivid  red  colour^  with  chalk,  and 
with  Moe  oily  substance,  to  torm  an  ointment. 
$«eb  rougt  is  very  injurious.     Rouye  dUhes  are 
tiio  cooinon.     These  consist  of  small  saucers,  con- 
timin;  s  layer  of  rouge  in  a  dry  state,  and  are  pre- 
pved  priitdpally  in  Portugal :  they  are  imitated  in 
Loadofl,  bat  clumsily,  since  the  colour  is  dirty  and 
nniddj.    Two  other  preparations,  called  Spani$h 
wU  ind  OrUmtai  wool,  have  been  long  known  to 
tad  eitceuied   by,  the  dealers  and  consumers  of 
rosfe.    Wool  is  impregnated  with  the  colour,  and 
fonatd  into  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece, 
hj  the  Spaniards,  and  somewhat  larger   by  the 
CUstie:  the  latter  is  most  esteemed,  since  it 
■iinlt  (u  a  modern  pharmacopist  observes)  **a 
moit  iovtiy  and  agreeable  blush  to  the  cheek." 
Both  these   descriptions    of  wool  are   imitated. 
CotoMT  Boxf,  beautifully  painted  and  japanned, 
ve  slip  imported  from  China.     But  all  the  des- 
criptions of  rouge  roust  give  place  to  pure  carmine^ 
which  iot  colour  cannot  be  surpassed,  and,  unlike 
nanjr  of  the  former  cosmetics,  is  said  not  to  injure 
tht  ikin.     Carmine  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
eolowiag  matter  of  cochineal,  an  insect  of  Mexico. 
Cotowtics  for  whitening  the    skin   consist   of 
vsdws  and  powders.     The  most  esteemed  washes 
■redder-flower  water  and  rose-water;  also  cold- 
(Tttai,  the  eeraium  album  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Thit  u  a  compound  of  white  wax,  oil  of  almonds, 
•sd  r0it-water,  and  is  useful  for  slight  excoriations, 
tcideraeis  of  the  skin,  ftc.     A  wash  is  frequently 
"oM  onder  the  name  of  •*  Pearl-water,"  but  it  con- 
(siti  no  preparation  of  pearl  whatever,  and  consists 
of  Spanish  oil  soap  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  with 
«1  of  rosemary.     The  choicest  of  all  powders  for 
(he  ikia  is  **  pearl-powder,**  a  costly  article,  since 
it  b  prepared  by  dissolving  real  pearls  (the  small 
■fti'-pearla  of  the  pearl-fishery)  in  an  acid,  and  pre- 
^UCing  the  powder  by  means  of  an  alkali.     This 
^swdcr  if  abo  prepared  at  a  cheaper  rate  from 
■•ther.ol.pearl  and  also  from  oyster-shells;   but 
'W  furnish  •  powder  which  is  not  impalpably 
^  sod  they   have  also  a  shining  appearance, 
*U  at  once  shows  that  art  has  been  employed 
(•  whiten   the    skin;    whereas    the    i^    pearU 
powder  more  nearly  resembles  the  appearance  of 
the  duo.      The    most    successful    imitation    of 
fmaiae  pearl-powder  is  bismuth  powder,  a  fine 
vhitc  powder,  which  has  this  disadvantage,  how- 
•vw,  that  it  will  turn  black  on  coming  in  contact 
■ith  fumes  of  sulphur  or  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
fM  gas.    Ladies  frequenting  spas  should  therefore 
W  entioos  in  its  ase,  for  if  the  water  contain  sul- 
P^arettcd  hydrogen  gas,  they  are  apt,  on  taking  a 
^k,  to  become  suddenly  *'  black  in  the  face,"  to 
^fRat  consternation  of  their  friends  and  admirers. 
COSTUME,  (a.)  The  subject  of  costumes  is 
ARfas  and  interesting.      Dress  is  an  object  of 
^ftfial  attestioo.     It  occupies  no  small  portion 
rf  Mr  time  and  thooghts ;  it  forms  a  distinct  and 
Imprint  trade,  or,  we  should  be  more  inclined  to 
■i-it,   profession;   it    constitutes  a  very  large 
^Mk  of  eommeroe.     We  should  be  somewhat  at 
vhsto  determine  whether  dvilixed  or  barbarous 
■Am  are  most  occupied  by  the  cares  of  the 
Mifc     Certainly  a  full  dressed  savage  makes  a 
VMAl  display  of  art.     His  painted  countenance 
■ifcvd,  the  nicely  adjusted  colours,  the  tortured 
MmIm  daborate  onuunents,  the  pouch  and  moc- 


casin skilfully  embroidered  with  variegated  porcu. 
pine's  quills,  the  cloak  of  gorgeous  feathers  or 
doth  of  bark,  indicate  plainly,  that  his  attention 
has  been  directed  with  no  little  patience  and  con- 
trivance  to  this  all-important  object.  And  we 
doubt  not,  that  as  much  care  is  expended  upon  bis 
toilet,  as  the  votary  of  civilized  fashion  gives  to  bis. 

We  should  be  almost  afraid  to  compute  how 
large  a  portion  of  time  among  dvilixed  people 
is  occupied,  either  in  dressing,  or  in  thinking  about 
dress.  Much  less,  probably,  is  so  used  in  this 
country,  than  in  others,  where  a  stricter  etiquette 
prevails ;  but  we  still  think  we  are  within  bounds 
in  supposing  that  one-third  of  the  waking  hours 
of  the  community,  including  what  is  employed 
in  making  and  repairing,  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  dress. 

Ualf-dvilized  nations,  who  show  more  sense  in 
their  costumes  than  any  others,  barbarous  or  re- 
fined, must,  we  imagine,  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  their  neighbours'  bestowing  so  much 
attention  upon  a  subject,  which  for  them  is  entirely 
settled.  Where  a  man,  or  still  more  a  woman, 
knows  what  colours  and  what  forms  of  dress  she 
is  to  use,  being  the  same  predsely  that  her  anres« 
tors  have  worn  for  centuries,  and  where  the  idea 
of  fashion  never  dawned,  there  can  be  but  little 
time  wasted  upon  dress.  We  only  wonder,  what 
the  fair  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  can  find  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  deep  interest  which  the 
subject  affords  to  the  happier  heirs  of  dvilization. 
"  What  a  monstrous  idea  1*'  we  fancy  some  of  our 
fair  readers  to  exdaim  ;  **  a  country  where  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  fashion  I  where  one  must  dress 
like  one's  grandmother ;  where  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  morning  and  evening  dresftes ;  where 
there  are  no  such  things  as  walking  dresses  and 
carriage  dresses,  no  distinctions  of  bonnets,  and  no 
change  of  forms  I  What  becomes  of  the  spirit  of 
a  woman  in  such  a  stupid  country  ?" 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  these  differences 
in  different  countries  ?  Why  do  the  Persians  at 
this  day,  dress  as  the  Persians  did  in  the  days  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  while  the  forms  of  British  and 
French  dresses  have  been  constantly  changing  since 
\ht  time  of  the  Roman  conquests?  Is  there  a 
deep  philosophy  of  dress  to  account  for  this  ?  Is 
there  any  theory  to  explain  why  dvilization  makes 
changes  in  costume,  or  to  aeeount  for  each  succes- 
sive change  ? 

These  questions  we  do  not  pretend  to  answer. 
We  will  give  our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  some  of 
the  different  remarkable  costumes  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  the  various  changes  which  have 
been  made  with  the  advance  of  dvilization.  Per- 
haps they  may  deduce  some  theory,  to  suit  them- 
selves, from  the  facts  we  shall  present  them.  An 
ingenious  observer  might  possibly  discover  in  the 
costumes  of  different  nations,  a  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  tastes  and  the  general  character  of 
the  people.  There  is  certainly  no  way  in  which 
taste,  whatever  it  is,  displays  itself  more  than  in 
dress;  and,  as  far  as  nationality  of  costume  exists, 
there  might  perhaps  be  found  a  certain  correspon- 
dence or  identity  in  the  taste  in  idress  and  in  the 
fine  arts.  Thus  the  Egyptian  costume  would  pos- 
sess a  character  very  different  from  that  of  Greere 
or  Rome.  The  dress  of  one  age  would  differ  in 
style  from  that  of  another  in  the  same  country. 
Each  would  be  marked  by  the  peculiar  taste  and  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  time.  The  costume  of  a 
cavalier  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
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would  be  M  different  from  that  of  a  Roman  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  as  a  Gothic  church  is  from  a  clastic 
temple ;  and  each  costume,  in  point  of  taste,  might 
be  marked  with  the  same  spirit  that  inspired  the 
architecture  of  the  different  periods. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ungraceful  than  the  costume 
of  the  Egyptians,  as  it  is  represented  in  their 
sculpture.  In  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  there  is  a 
collection  of  rery  ancient  Egyptian  statuef.  The  I 
dress  consists  of  a  cloth  or  mantle,  wrapped  closely  ; 
round  the  body,  so  as  to  show  the  whole  outline 
of  the  form,  and  descending  in  some  to  the  knees,  ! 
in  others  to  the  feet ;  and  bound  so  tight  as  to  fet- 
ter the  limbs.  The  arms  are  left  bare ;  on  the  ' 
head  is  a  small  cap,  shaped  in  some  like  a  coronet,  | 
from  each  side  of  which  descends  a  sort  of  wing 
or  pendant,  making  the  neck  apf>ear  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  shoulders ;  the  whole  costume,  giving  | 
the  living  man,  as  near  as  possible,  the  look  of  a 
mummy.  A.  representation  of  a  priest,  in  Denou's 
work  on  Egypt,  also  shows  very  nearly  the  same 
costume.  The  cap  and  its  grotesque  wings  are 
precisely  like  those  in  the  statues ;  and  the  dress 
consists  of  a  tunic  descending  not  quite  to  the 
knees,  and  fitting  close  to  the  body.  Now  there 
certainly  is  some  resemblance  in  the  stiff,  graceless, 
and  square  form  of  this  costume,  to  the  equally 
stiff,  graceless,  and  square  architecture  of  Egypt. 
That  people  were  certainly  distinguished  by  bad 
taste,  but  there  was  a  harmony  in  its  badness; 
their  colossal  structures  and  their  gigantic  statues, 
their  sphinxes  and  their  other  monstert<,  all  are 
marked  with  the  same  monstrous  taste.  There  is 
a  resemblance  to  these  in  the  costume.  We  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  an  imitation.  The  caps  are 
not  made  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  or  a  sphinx,  nor 
the  vest  in  the  form  of  any  other  structure.  But 
there  is  in  the  costume  a  certain  taste,  which  is  ob- 
viously the  same  that  gave  birth  to  the  architec- 
ture. It  is  essentially  Egyptian,  as  strongly  marked 
as  the  pyramid  or  obelisk,  and  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. 

The  Asiatic  dress  is  entirely  different  The 
costume  of  the  Parthians  was  a  long  flowing  tunic 
or  gown,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ancles,  and  gutherec^ 
round  the  waist  with  a  girdle.  The  sleeves,  which 
reach  to  the  wrists,  were  made  tight,  so  at  to  show 
the  form  of  the  arm ;  the  trowsers  were  loose  and 
gathered  at  the  ancle ;  and  the  cnp  was  low,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  coronet.  This  drets,  as  re- 
presented  in  ancient  paintings,  resembles  almost  ex- 
actly the  costume  of  the  Persians  at  the  present  day. 
The  dress  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  whom  we 
met  in  Paris  a  few  years  since,  might  have  been 
thought  a  copy  from  the  antique,  so  closely  did  it 
correspond  to  the  representation  of  the  ancient 
Parthian.  The  Parthian  sovereigns  are  represented 
on  the  coins,  sometimes  bareheaded,  with  long 
bushy  hair  and  profuse  beards  very  elaborately 
curled,  sometimes  wearing  a  cap  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  inverted.  The  Medes  and  Persians 
generally  wore  a  conical  cap,  sometimes  truncated 
and  much  ornamented.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the 
Archipelago,  used  the  Phrygian  cap,  with  the  j 
top  bent  forward,  and  long  flaps  descending  to  the  I 
shoulders.  | 

We  bare  particularly  mentioned  these  various 
head-dresses,  to  show  that  all  antiquity  boasted  I 
nothing  in  the  way  of  head-gear  so  absurd  as  the 
hats  of  the  present  day.      Of  all  the  articles  of] 
dress  which  the  present  age  abounds  in,  there  is  ' 


none  wbiefa  we  eooteB|ilBtc  m  w«r  vitk  ■•  ktib 
complacency  or  patience  as  a  hat.  For  tW  ktttm 
of  other  parts  erf  dresa,  wc  c«fl  m  «■■*  twmm, 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  dtsrovrr  tW  yhil— u^f  «t 
this.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  cowri^r  ^  ^t 
head,  as  it  only  rests  on  the  to*,  ■vrcr  caiut 
the  ears.  The  tall  cylinder  of  tW  cvowm  ran  ^ 
several  inches  above  the  bead,  Irartaf  a  hargt  tysn. 
which,  for  all  we  can  discover,  is  pcrtarii^ 
Then  the  bat  must  bind  the  '  '  ' 
otherwise  a  breath  of  wind  will  take  is  o£  Tk 
most  sensible  head-gear  which  ia  vora  ia  tkM 
days,  is  the  cap  wbidi  sailor*  call  a  asarifav^ir 
fitting  close  to  the  bead,  asd  hanag  a  son  a^  ofi 
which  descends  over  the  sboolderm.  Bat  say  bid 
of  cap  is  better  than  a  bat,  which,  mr  4uak  sot, 
is  the  invention  of  some  unhappy  wrvteh  whaate 
proportions  nature  had  curtaitrd  ;  aad  «W  sb*bi> 
voured  to  make  op  for  his  dclicieBOra  by  a  hri 
head-dress.  Fashion,  however,  dtctaStfa»  thai  hab 
shall  be  genteel,  and  caps  otherwiat ;  aa^  ahs^rf 
dare  to  dispute  her  decree? 

The  warlike  drets  of  the  AmaaoMw  tf  wtasf 
believe  the  paintings  upon  anti^ae  < 
tasteful.  It  consisted  of  a  tunic  i 
to  the  knee,  and  confined  at  the  wmOt  wxs  « 
girdle.  It  came  up  round  the  throat  tmd  U*m 
close  to  the  form  above  the  watst.  TW  tlaf** 
were  made  tight  and  reached  to  the  wnsta.  Uv 
this  tunic  was  worn  a  short  rioak  or  aaoik  ■« 
longer  than  the  tunic,  fattened  roand  the  mrtk  mai 
flowing  from  thence.  ThugarokCAt  riiiaMit*"' 
much  the  short  Spanish  cloak  vora  bf  raw 
the  sixteenth  century.  Finally.  tWic  T 
extreme  propriety,  ai*d  in  keephag  with  thnr  < 
acter,  wore  pantaloona.  Tbc>  were 
close,  showing  the  form  of  the  le%  coaipirselv . 
in  addition  to  their  elegance,  i 
tremely  convenient.  With  the 
Amazons  wore  a  helmet,  socactto»e»  te 
the  beak  of  a  griflln,  the  jagvrd  rrrsa  aif  the  ^hm 
forming  the  summit  or  back  of  rhr  halasri  la  fi^ 
these  ladies  condescended  to  put  oa  tke  opMv? 
female  costume. 

In  general,  the  Asiatic  costosa*  iurmm  a  r^^^ 
able  contrast  to  that  of  Egypt;  the  omu  hnai. 
flowing,  and  graceful ;  the  other,  to  iiiwiinsd  m^ 
fit  close  to  the  form,  and  yet  to  mmke  n  W^v 
more  awkward, — %rithout  a  atagW  MdL  av^«. 
dead-like.  There  is  tomethinf  very  ^nmd  ami-  ^ 
posing  in  loose  and  ample  robra.  W«  attach  tta 
idea  of  princely  roagnificefice  to  thowu  aorf  a^ 
seems  to  acquire  double  giaiJiai  oWa  t^m 
arrayed.  The  fact  ia,  that  thia  marttA  m^  *rt 
on  a  dresa  in  order  to  look  reapeetaUy.  Mb 
tailor  is  not  enough  to  make  a  mhs.  Br  it  ail 
completely  naade  ttU  he  has  had  asa*  ^  thaa  A 
work  upon  him. 

We  come  now  to  the  daa«e  roa«aaar«  mkttk  wo 
shall  find  to  be  completely  la  kcopi  «  wua  **a  ta^ 
displayed  by  the  Greeks  and  Bnifat  m  flEM- 
things.  The  first  thing  we  aotire  w«t* 
the  Greeks,  is,  the  great  cart  hastawaJ  i 
arrangement  of  the  hair.  Writ«r»  «■ 
distinguish  the  different  am,  by  the 
manner  of  arranging  thr  hair.  The 
was  remarkable  for  primocta^  th«  haar 
into  symmetrical  curls  much  ia  the  c 
and  the  dress  was  made  to  pairs  ■pfj  mak  iMm 
plaiting  it  into  straight  and  stiff  IoUl  Tha  i 
was  dressed  in  the  same  aray  faraara  mmbarwmt 
After  a  littl«  time,  it  beauae  tW  hihiaa  to  mi 
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ill  tlie  hair  hanging  down  the  back,  by  means  of  a 
ribiBd,  into  a  single  bunch,  leaving  only  two  or 
three  long  slender  ringlets  banging  in  front  of  the 
can.  At  a  later  period,  this  bunch  of  hair  banging 
down  behind,  was  gathered  up  and  doubled  into  a 
ebb,  while  the  side  locks  were  allowed  to  descend 
»  bw  IS  the  breast.  In  the  fourth  era  of  Grecian 
Wfasrism,  these  long  ringlets  gradually  shrunk 
twsy  to  a  number  of  short  curls  about  the  ears, 
IcariRf  the  neck  quite  free.  The  hair  and  beard 
were  smnged  vrith  extreme  care,  and  were  made 
to  resemble  the  cells  of  a  beehive,  or  a  network  of 
wire,  the  Greeks  being  very  skilful  in  the  use  of 
the  hot  tonga. 

The  dress  of  Greek  females  was  a  tunic  or  gown, 
mehing  to  the  feet,  and  fitting  round  the  neck, 
with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  elbows.      Over  this, 
ns  a  second  garment,  which  was  intended  only  as 
in  sdditional  protection  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
pmon.    It'  was  a  square  piece  of  stuff,  folded 
double,  so  as  to  show  only  half  of  the  original 
width,  md  was  worn  with  the  doubled  part  up- 
wards, to  as  to  display  the  embroidered  edge  more 
folly,  hanging  down.    This  garment  was  suspended 
nwod  the  back  and  chest,  passing  under  both  arms. 
The  centre  was  brought  directly  under  the  left  arm, 
fo  that  the  ends  met  and  hung  down  under  the 
riffat;  and  it  was  kept  in  place  by  two  clasps  or 
buttons  which  fastened  together  the  front  and  back 
part  over  the  shoulders.     The  outer  garment  was 
^ed  the  peplmm,  and  was  used  more  on  occasions 
ofcereiDony  than  for  ordinary  convenience,  as  it 
»ai  very  long  and  ample,  and  from  the  manner  of 
putting  it  on  must  have  been  inconvenient  to  the 
vt!ver.     It  was  sometimes  wound  double  round 
the  body,  first  under  the  arms,  and  then  over  the 
thookbrs,  and  was  not  fastened  by  any  clasps  or 
bsttons,  hot  was  kept  on  by  the  intricacy  of  the 
ft»lds.    The  pep/acfli,  and  the  pallium  or  men's  outer 
gtrmeat,  gave  occasion  to  a  great  display  of  taste 
n  the  Banner  of  wearing,  as  the  various  combina- 
tioot  seem  to  be  almost  endless.     Every  variety 
which  human  ingenuity  or  fancy  could  devise  in  the 
Buooer  of  wearing  this  part  of  the  dress,  may  be 
«tea  10  the  pictures  on  ancient  vases ;  and  it  is  sup. 
pned  that  the  difl^;rent  degrees  of  grace,  in  the 
>*Taafement  of  this  garment,  indicated  the  degree 
of  refinement  in  the  wearer.     At  times  the  mode 
of  wearing  it  was  made  to  indicate  the  state  of 
■bd  of  the  individual.     Thus,  it  was  drawn  over 
the  head  by  persons  in  deep  affliction,  or  engaged 
b  any  solemn  religious  ceremony.     For  both  of 
tbeie  reasons  it  was  represented  as  dravm  over  the 
head  of  Agamemnon   in   the  celebrated  classical 

E'oting  of  the  sacrifice  of  hb  daughter  Iphigenia. 
ally,  the  pephum  served  as  a  protection  to  the 
head  in  stormy  weather ;  though  travellers  provided 
theaMelves  with  a  flat-broad-brimmed  hat,  which 
thiy  edled  a  petanu,  tied  under  the  chin  like  a 


The  dress  of  the  Roman  ladies  was  much  like 
Cbt  worn  by  the  Greeks.  It  consisted  of  the 
'  '  ,  or  $tola,  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  long 
I  worn  next  the  skin;  then  -the  amiculum, 
I  of  two  square  pieces  of  stuff  fastened  on  the 
kn  I  and,  lastly,  the  pa//a,  corresponding  to 
ttlOrecUn  peplmm,  and  very  similar  to  the  men's 
%%  except  that  it  was  more  ample  and  was  em- 
Mltted.  The  Roman  ladies  bestowed  infinite 
^ivapon  the  dressing  of  their  hair.  Like  the 
AiiBha,  they  used  the  curling  tongs  ;  and  a  number 
^li^ws  hosts,  portraits  of  Roman  ladies,  in  the 
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Gallery  at  Florence,  display  a  degree  of  care.  In. 
genuity  and  skill  in  the  coiffure,  that  would  baffle 
the  most  accomplished  hair-dresser  of  Paris  at  the 
present  day.  The  hair  was  plaited,  twisted,  or 
woven,  into  the  most  elaborate  and  exquisite  forms. 
Coronets,  wreaths,  diadems,  baskets  of  flowers, 
clusters  of  grapes,  were  all  represented  by  the  cun- 
ning hand  of  the  Roman  hair-dresser.  When  the 
natural  colour  of  the  hair  was  not  agreeable,  it  was 
stained,  by  means  of  a  pomatum  made  of  the  dregs 
of  vinegar  and  the  oil  of  mastic  And  when,  after 
the  conquest  of  Great  Britain,  the  light  golden  hair 
of  the  Caledonian  maidens  gained  the  admiration 
of  their  conquerors,  the  ladies  of  Rome  aspired  to 
the  same  attraction  by  filling  their  hair  with  gold 
dust.  They  also  used  white  and  red  paint  for  the 
face,  besides  a  variety  of  washes  and  cosmetics. 

The  Roman  ladies  were  very  fond  of  jeweb, 
and  carried  their  passion  for  them  to  such  an  ex- 
cess,  as  to  become  occasionally  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation. The  principal  personal  ornaments  were 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  finger  rings.  The  ear- 
rings were  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and 
were  sometimes  of  immense  value.  Necklaces 
were  also  set  with  gems,  and  very  precious,  and 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women ;  every  school- 
boy will  recollect  the  story  of  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus.  In  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  chains, 
the  Roman  or  Greek  jewellers  displayed  great 
skill.  There  was  one  kind  of  chain,  in  particular, 
wrought  with  such  consummate  art,  that  modem 
jewellers  have  in  vain  attempted  to  imitate  it. 
The  links  are  so  cunningly  shaped  and  knit  toge- 
ther,  that,  when  the  chain  is  extended,  it  resembles 
a  single  bar  of  gold ;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  flexible 
in  every  possible  direction,  like  a  small  cord. 
Chains  of  this  kind  in  the  most  perfect  preserva- 
tion have  been  found  in  Pompeii.  Finger  rings 
were  of  various  forms  and  devices,  commonly  set 
with  engraved  gems,  and  used  as  seals.  A  remark- 
able mention  of  these  is  in  Cicero's  Oration  against 
Catiline,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  impress  of  the 
ring  of  Lentulus  in  his  intercepted  letter.  Among 
the  ornaments  discovered  in  Pompeii,  is  a  breast- 
pin, to  which  is  attached  a  Bacchanalian  figure 
with  a  patera  or  goblet  in  one  hand,  and  a  glass  in 
the  other;  having  bat*s  wings  attached  to  his 
shoulders,  and  two  belts  of  grapes  passing  across 
his  body. 

Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  symbols  of 
ancient  coquetry,  which  that  living  tomb,  Pompeii, 
has  jrielded  up,  the  refinement  of  the  toilet  was  as 
great  with  the  Romans,  as  at  the  present  day ;  and 
Pope's  lines  are  as  descriptive  of  a  morning  scene 
in  the  chamber  of  a  Roman  belle,  as  of  a  modern 
fine  lady: 


"Unnumbered  treasiirM  npe  at  once,  find  here 
flTerinflt  of  toe  world  M>pe«ir ; 
From  eoch  she  nicely  colU  with  curious  toJl 


The  varioas  offei 


And  decks  the 
This 


decks  the  goddnss  with  the  glitt«*ring  spoil, 
casket  Inob's  glowing  gems  unloclu. 


And  all  Arahia  breathes  from  yonder  box ; 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  t'l  combs,  ttte  speckled  and  the  white. 
Hen*  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pufls.  powders,  patches." 

How  the  poor  things  managed  without  the  **  Bibles  * 
and  "  billets-doux,*'  which  should  complete  the  line, 
is  more  than  we  know;  perhaps  some  of  our  fair 
readers  can  suggest  the  substitute. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of  the  funic, 

which   reached  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  had  no 

sleeves.      It  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  above  the 

hips ;  and  a  stripe  of  purple,  on  the  right  side  of 
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this  gwmetit  in  frnt,  indiatcd,  br  iti  bretdth, 
whether  the  wearer  wee  of  lenatorial  or  equettriui 
rank.  Over  this,  wee  worn  the  dittingnitbed  gmr- 
ment  of  the  Romens,  the  Um^o,  It  het  been  dis- 
puted by  antiqaeriet,  whether  the  form  of  this  gtr- 
ment  wti  roand  or  tqutre.  Mr  Hope  thinks  it 
was  temicircttUr.  Beckmenn  Mjt,  that  the  Roman 
weaven  made  each  piece  of  doth  juit  of  the  pro- 
^r  size  for  a  toga,  so  that  when  it  came  from  the 
loom  it  was  ready  for  use,  and  probably  had  no 
seam.  It  was  a  loose  robe  or  doak,  extending 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  dosed  below  the  breast, 
but  open  above,  and  without  sleeves.  It  was  am- 
pie,  flowing,  and  graceful ;  and  gave  a  dignified  and 
majestic  air  to  the  wearer. 

The  materials  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  garments,  were  chiefly  linen  and 
wool.  The  toga  was  woollen,  and  generally  white, 
though  mourners  wore  it  black.  Silk  began  to  be 
imported  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  nor  did 
the  Romans  at  first  understand  the  manufacture  of 
H.  Afterwards  they  began  to  weave  it,  intermix- 
ing woollen  thread.  The  fabric  thus  formed,  was 
called  vettei  cos,  as  it  was  invented  in  the  isUnd 
of  Cos.  It  was  very  thin,  like  muslin  or  gauie, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  Seneca  as  **  woven  wind."  The 
term  bombycina,  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  our  word 
hombatimi,  derived  from  bomb^,  a  nik-worm,  was 
applied  to  this  fabric 

The  Romans  commonly  went  with  the  head  bare 
or  only  covered  with  the  toga,  except  at  sacred 
rites  or  festivals,  on  journeys,  and  in  war.  At  the 
SatumaHa,  they  wore  the  piUui,  or  woollen  cap, 
which  was  never  permitted  to  be  worn  by  slaves. 
They  probably  assumed  it  particularly  at  this  fes- 
tival, as  a  mark  of  distinction,  because  slaves  dur- 
ing the  Saturnalia  were  allowed  almost  unlimited 
license,  and  needed  something  to  admonish  them  of 
their  real  condition.  Roman  travellers,  like  Greek 
travellers,  wore  the  peUuuM, 

There  were  various  coverings  for  the  feet.  The 
ealeei  were  somewhat  like  our  shoes,  and  covered 
the  foot  entirely.  They  were  provided  with  strings 
or  ladngs,  which  sometimes  covered  the  ande. 
Senators  wore  on  the  top  of  the  caleem$,  a  gold  or 
silver  crescent,  as  a  mark  of  their  order.  The 
shoes  of  men  were  usually  black ;  those  of  women 
were  white,  red,  yellow,  or  of  other  colours. 
Buskins  were  also  worn,  covering  only  the  sole  of 
the  foot  and  laced  above.  Soldiers  wore  boots 
reaching  as  high  as  the  ande.  The  legs  were  pro- 
tected by  bands  of  cloth  wound  round  them  from 
the  thigh  downwards. 

The  distinguishing  marks,  in  the  costume  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  were  elegance,  migesty,  and 
grace.  Their  robes  were  loose  and  flowing.  They 
were  never  intended  to  display  the  form,  but  to 
hang  loosely  around  it,  suggesting  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  imagination,  while  they  actually  concealed 
the  work  of  nature.  The  drew  of  these  nations 
had  a  good  effect  upon  the  art  of  sculpture.  In 
their  costume,  form  was  of  much  more  consequence 
than  colour;  and  it  could  therefore  be  perfectly  re- 
presented by  the  marble.  The  sculptor  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  embarrassed  in  the  representation  of  his 
hero.  The  modem  costume,  which,  espedally 
with  military  men,  depends  as  much  for  its  effect 
on  colour  as  on  form,  and  perhaps  even  more,  can- 
not  be  adequately  represented  by  marble;  and 
the  artist  must  clothe  bis  statue  in  some  foreign  or 
imaginary  garb,  which  every  one  knows  he  never 
T^  Greek  sculptor,  on  the  contrary,  found 


in  every  man  bt  mH  a  moM*  wbiih  hs  alllt 
study  to  advantage.  And  the  isMCMB  variaty  «i 
arrangement,  whidi  the  ample  robe  allawid,  warn 
have  constantly  aocgeeted  to  ' 
with    regard  to  the    am 


drapery ;  a  subject  of  i 

cupy  one  chapter  in  Flaxman's  < 

of  Lectures.     We  can  now  do  oo  i 

at  the  eflfeci  thus  prodaeed  on  ow  of  tke  fca 

arts. 

We  must  hasten  am  to  the  drees  of  aodevs  apa 
The  dress  of  the  differeot  Chrirtimi  miImh  rf 
Europe  has  not  greatly  varied  in  tbe  saao  osMvy; 
and  the  description  of  the  met  bis  of  os«  mmmm 
may  be  taken  as  a  spedmea  of  alL  We  ^aSi, 
therefore,  give  an  account  of  aoase  of  tW  mvar  •»• 
markable  costumes  of  England.  Tbo  Aiaaa  of  lit 
Anglo-Saxons  consisted  of  shirts;  tu 
and  short ;  surcoats,  or  sleeved  gowns ; 
mantles ;  conical  or  Pbrygiaa  bonnets ; 
in  the  middle,  or  on  each  side,  aod  sTnrhhfa  the 
legs  were  protected  by  brs tehee  imhii  to  ike 
knee.  The  hair  was  parted  on  the  mtddlr  of  las 
head,  and  hung  down  oo  each  adc,  and  iW 
beard  was  worn.  Woomo  of  the  aaow  en 
under-tunics  with  sleeves;  appfr  laoifs  Us j 
mantles  or  doaks ;  kerchiefii  or  hoods ; 
tered  shoes,  and  stoddngi. 

But  our  readera  will  form  a  better  i 
Saxon  dress  from  the  foUowiag  ( 
is  possible  to  eonvey  by  oor  dry 
quote  from  Scott's  pictore  of  Csdric 
**  Hb  dress  was  a  tunic  of  fbrtst 
tbs  throat  and  enfi  with  whot 
ever ;  a  kind  of  fur  Inferior  io  qoobty  to  crcsmi^ 
and  formed,  it  n  believed,  of  the  A^  of  As  ^tf 
squirrel  His  doublet  hong  onbstlsMs^  mmm  o 
close  drees  of  scarlet,  which  sal  tifbt  to  hm  bn%i 
he  had  breeches  of  the  same,  bol  tkrv  dU  wm 
reach  below  the  lower  pari  of  tW  I^mI,  kmMf 
the  knee  eiposcd.  His  fcei  lod  sm^  of  ^ 
same  fashion  with  the  piasaoti,  bol  of  ftonr  m^ 
terials,  and  secured  in  frool  with  goUso  AofR 
Behind  his  seat  was  bong  a  acarisC  doih  4^1^ 
lined  with  fur,  and  a  cap  of  the  sibo  ■sMmaab 
richly  embroidered,  which  oomplefed  iks  A«a  ^ 
the  opulent   landhoMer  when   he   choso  «•  m 

Such  was  the  general  ootlmo  of  fW  om^bo 
worn  in  England  from  the  begJaniog  of  IW 
century.     Sooie  dmnges 
fourteenth  century.     The 
assumed  a  great  variety  of  I 
veiy  ^tastic     They  onght  bo 
variety  of  wreathed,  torh 
skull-capped,  brimoied,  with  [ 
cal  and  cylindrical  with  or  without 

capped,  tied  under  the  dbio, 

over  the  head,  escalloped,  or  1 
the  hair,  IM.     Spencers  were  1 
in  front  and  wifhoot  stcovoa.     The 
long.pointed.  end  %rcre  joined  to  the  1 
to  form  but  one  ganoeni;  and 
coloured  on  each  1^.  Theshirt,  m  the  1 
Saxons  and  Normans,  fnifid  00  oateoal 
the  dress ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  whoa 
came  doubleU  or  waJstroota,  they  \ 
open  upon  the  ne^  and  hoaoo^  so  as  tmi 
shirt  collsr,  which  was  richly  s»h 

In  the  fifteenth  ceotory,  the 
still  more  fandful  and  §iot*sqoe,     TW 
were  cut  end  1 
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eOovi,  IB  order  to  ifa«w  the  finenett  of  the  ihirtt. 
Tki  dreu  of  tbe  two  lezes  could  hardly  be  dit- 
ttaguttkcd  from  each  other ;  men  wore  petticoats 
orcr  tbeir  lower  clothing;  the  doubleti  were  laced 
ia  frooe  b1ce  stayt,  over  a  ttomacher ;  and  the 
|ewM  were  open  in  front  to  tbe  girdle,  and  again 
ifoai  the  girdle  to  the  ground.  The  women  wore 
fowDi,  enormous  trains,  and  corsets  over  the 
otbcr  dreti ;  and  were  particularly  distinguished  by 
two  pccttliaritieti,  the  horned  and  the  steeple  head- 
drmet;  the  former  consisting  of  two  elevations 
lib  s  nitre  worn  edgewise,  the  other  having  only 
oos  defatioD,  of  a  pyramidal  or  conical  form,  and 
ntj  Ugh.  Addison  dates  the  existence  of  these 
tsoTBoos  head-dresses  a  century  earlier,  though 
tbcy  probably  appeared  both  in  the  fourteenth  and 
i/tseoth  centuries.  He  says,  **  I  do  not  remember 
it  asy  part  of  my  reading,  that  the  head-dress 
aspired  to  so  graat  an  extravagance  aa  in  the  four- 
tMBth  century ;  when  it  was  built  up  in  a  couple 
of  cooes  or  spires,  which  stood  so  excessively  high, 
•a  each  aide  of  the  head,  that  a  woman,  who  was 
Wt  a  pifoy  without  her  head*dress,  appeared  like 
a  Coloaaua  upon  putting  it  on.  Monaieur  Paradin 
layi,  that  these  old-fashioned  fantages  rose  an  ell 
above  the  head;  that  they  were  pointed  like 
ftcepJea,  and  had  long  pieces  of  crape  fastened  to 
the  tops  of  them,  which  were  curiously  fringed,  and 
hang  down  their  backs  like  streamers." 

Ia  tbe  nxteentb  century,  men  wore  gowns,  bod- 
^ieea,  dose  pantaloons,  boots  coming  up  to  tbe 
auddkof  the  thigh,  cloaks,  slashed  doublets,  pet- 
tiflDat  breecfaea,  and  the  reouu-kable  trunk  hose, 
wUdi  were  breeches  sitting  close  to  the  leg,  and 
tfaffed  out  enormously  about  the  hips.  The 
WMsea  appeared  in  long  boddices,  with  or  without 
^ita,  and  the  fiunous  farthingale,  which  was  an 
Mwiraae  hooped  petticoat;  they  also  invented  a 
fcbd  of  doublet  with  high  wings  and  puffed  sleeves, 
aesttiiawin  full  fiuhion  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reigB  of  Elixabetb.  To  give  our  readers  a  better 
MCUB  of  the  costume  of  this  period*  we  will  again 
y9U  from  Scott,  who  %vas  extremely  correct  and 
Maaicly  accurate  ia  hu  descriptions.  Whom,  then, 
tm  we  seleet,  aa  a  more  worthy  representative  of 
the  fiMhaooa  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  that  re- 
••wacd  cavalier  Sir  Piercie  Shafton?  His  first 
•nwarance  is  thus  described :  '*  He  has  a  crimson 
sdvet  bonnet,  and  long,  brown  hair  falling  down 
^■der  it,  and  ■  beard  on  his  upper  lip,  and  bis  chin 
dasa  aad  dose  ahaved,  save  a  small  patch  on  the 
pat  of  it^  and  a  sky-blue  jerkin  slashed,  and  lined 
Jrith  white  satin,  and  trunk  hose  to  suit."  Again, 
it  speaking  of  his  wardrobe.  Sir  Piercie  gives  the 
bttovuig  catalogue,  which  might  drive  a  modern 
Aaif  to  despaur.  **My  rich  crimson  silk  doublet, 
iwhti  oat  and  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  which  I 
•■«  at  the  last  reveb,  with  baldric  and  trimmings 
lUBiFespond;  also  two  pair  of  black  silk  slops,  with 
As^p^g  gartera  of  carnation  silk ;  also  the  flesh- 
WJeiaad  silken  doublet  with  the  trimmings  of  fur, 
h  wbiefa  I  danced  the  salvage  man  at  the  Gray's 
baomoBery.*'  *'  There  are  four  suits  of  as  pure 
nt  device  as  ever  the  fancy  of  a  fair  lady 
i  upon,  ewery  one  having  a  treble  and  appro- 
I  change  of  ribbons,  trimmings,  and  fringes, 
44U«ni  caae  of  need,  may,  as  it  were,  renew  each 
if^Mm,  and  mflltiply  the  four  into  twelve.  There 
^dh»  my  sad-eoloured  riding  suit,  and  three  cut- 
IMIf  ihirta  with  ^ling  bands,"  ftc.  Such  were 
^IMndera  of  the  wardrobe  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tn|;   Tbe  changes  of  dreti  since  that  time  have 


been  great.  The  subject  is  ample  and  amusing,  aa 
connected  with  politics,  literature,  and  religion,  as 
well  as  fashion,  but  we  forbear  to  pursue  it. 

COTTON  (a.)  The  cotton- wool  of  commerce 
is  the  delicately-soft  down  which  surrounds  tbe 
seeds  of  a  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  found  in  most  of 
the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  earth,  both  in  the  old 
and  new  world.  Of  the  genus  to  which  this  tree 
belongs  there  are  at  least  nine  or  ten  different  spe« 
cies,  nearly  resembling  each  other;  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  Goai^tam  herbaceum.  The  cotton 
plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  different  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  in  which  countries  it  requires  three 
seasons  to  bring  the  seed  to  maturity.  It  is  also 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Mogul 
empire,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  in 
Sumatra,  Persia,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Natolia, 
Smyrna,  and  Aleppo ;  also,  in  Sierra  Leone  and 
other  parts  of  Africa ;  particularly  in  Egypt,  where, 
within  these  few  years  past,  a  very  superior  quality 
of  cotton  has  been  raised.  The  first  import«Kl  into 
this  country  from  Eg]rpt  was  in  1823,  and  it  now 
ranks  in  price  and  quality  next  to  Sea-Island 
cotton.  The  cotton  pUnt  is  also  cultivated  in 
Candia,  Cyprus,  Malta ;  and  attempts  have  recently 
been  made  to  cultivate  it  in  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France.  It  is  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire :  in  Astracan,  Orenburg,  Levant,  &c.  But 
the  chief  supply  of  the  British  market  is  from 
South  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
the  southern  states  of  the  American  union ;  in 
all  of  which  countries  it  is  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  the  cotton  plant  de» 
pends  upon  its  being  annual  or  perennial  In  gen- 
eral, tbe  annual  cotton-tree  thrives  best  in  a  dry 
gravelly  soil ;  it  is  also  said  to  answer  better  in  old 
than  in  newly  cultivated  lands.  An  exposure  to 
the  east,  where  the  country  is  billy,  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  of  importance.  The  planters  gener- 
ally commence  preparing  their  lands  in  February, 
and  put  in  the  seed  during  March  and  April. 
Holes  are  made  in  rows,  at  the  distance  of  from 
seven  to  eight  feet ;  into  each  of  these  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  seed  is  laid,  which  in  a  short  time  be* 
gins  to  germinate ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants 
rise  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  inches,  they  are 
all,  except  two  or  three  of  the  roost  vigorous, 
pulled  up  by  tbe  roots.  The  surviving  plants  are 
pruned  twice  before  the  month  of  August,  so  as  to 
keep  them  down  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary,  as,  when  there  is  a 
great  abundance,  the  difficulty  of  gathering  the 
cotton  is  increased,  without  any  addition  to  the 
quantity.  At  first,  great  attention  is  requisite  to 
keep  down  the  weeds  and  grass,  which,  if  not  eradi- 
cated, would  soon  destroy  the  young  plants.  The 
plant  on  its  first  appearance,  and  for  a  few  weeks, 
is  extremely  tender;  the  slightest  frost  hurts  or 
kills  it.  When  this  happens,  a  new  crop  is  usu^ 
ally  sown,  though  with  dubious  success.  Light 
showery  weather  is  said  to  be  most  favourable  to 
the  plentifulness  of  the  crop.  Tbe  gathering  sea- 
son commences  partially  in  August,  but  is  general 
in  September  and  October,  and  continues  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  dry,  till  Christmas,  as  the  pods 
ripen  and  open  gradually.  On  the  coast  of  Guiana 
and  the  Brazils,  tbe  perennial  cotton-tree  is  almost 
exclusively  cultivated,  and  subjected  to  a  different 
mode  of  treatment.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  the  cotton-tree  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is 
not  cultivated  north  of  latitude  35®;  but  eomf 
2  d2 
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soccMtfal  experiments  ■•  to  the  poitibility  of 
raising  it,  have  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York,  or  latitude  40^. 

The  cotton-plant  is  very  liable  to  be  injured  by 
spring  frosts,  or  very  wet  seasons,  but  more  parti- 
cularly by  a  most  destructive  insect  called  chenille, 
a  caterpillar,  which  has  been  known  to  destroy 
whole  fields  of  the  roost  promising  crops  in  a  single 
night.  Several  travellers  have  given  various  ac- 
counts of  this  insect.  Dr  Chisholro  describes  it  as 
being  very  beautiful,  and  about  an  inch  in  length, 
with  stripes  of  white  down  the  back,  and  one  on 
each  side,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  a  fine  glossy 
black.  The  head  is  round  and  corneous,  armed 
with  two  lateral  corneous  jaws,  forming  a  powerful 
instrument  of  destruction.  The  most  singular  dr- 
cumitances  respecting  this  insect,  are  the  fragrant 
scent  that  is  emitted  from  the  plant  on  which  it 
feeds,  though  neither  the  plant  nor  the  insect  pos- 
sess any  scent  whatever  when  separate :  also  the 
manner  in  which  the  ova  are  sometimes  preserved 
for  a  whole  year,  Mritbout  any  appearance  of  the 
chenille,  and  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  planters  to 
destroy  them,  by  the  use  of  fire  and  other  methods; 
and  the  surprising  speed  with  which  its  ravages  are 
carried  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  plantation. 

After  the  cotton  is  gathered,  it  is  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  on  a  tile  or  wooden  platform, 
for  two  or  three  days,  till  it  is  perfectly  dry  and 
hard.  The  seeds  are  then  separated  by  passing 
through  between  two  wooden  rollers  which  are 
slightly  grooved,  and  about  five-eights  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  this  is  called  ginning  the  cotton ;  and 
when  ginned,  it  is  carefully  picked,  to  free  it  from 
broken  seeds,  dried  leaves,  or  yellow  locks  of 
cotton,  &c.  The  practice  of  switching  the  cotton 
was  introduced  but  not  generally  adopted,  because 
not  approved  of  by  manutactorers.  The  cotton  is 
afterwards  compressed  into  bales,  which  is  done  by 
means  of  a  screw-press ;  in  this  state  it  is  sent  to 
Europe. 

Cotton  is  distinguished  in  commerce  by  its  colour, 
and  the  length,  strength,  and  fineness  of  its  fibre. 
White  is  usually  considered  as  characteristic  of 
secondary  quality;  yellow,  or  a  yellowish  tinge, 
when  not  the  effect  of  accidental  wetting  or  incle- 
ment seasons,  is  considered  as  indicating  greater 
fineness.  There  are  many  varieties  of  raw  cotton 
in  the  market;  their  names  being  principally  de- 
rived  from  the  places  whence  they  are  brought. 
They  are  usually  classed  under  the  denominations 
of  hng  and  thort-atapled.  The  best  of  the  first  is 
the  Sea-Itland  cotton,  or  that  brought  from  the 
shores  of  Georgia ;  but  its  qualities  differ  so  much, 
that  the  price  of  the  finest  specimens  is  often  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  inferior.  The  superior 
samples  of  Braxil  cotton  are  reckoned  among  the 
lomg^itapled.  The  t^i!aju/ or  6oipe</ Georgia  cotton 
forms  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  $hort- 
Mtapled  class.  All  the  cottons  of  India  are  short- 
stapled.  The  inferiority  of  Bengal  and  Surat 
cotton  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  defective  mode 
in  which  it  is  prepared ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
it  can  be  grown  in  India  of  a  better  kind.  The 
raw  cotton  of  the  Indian  islands  has  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  consumed  on  the  spot.  A  small 
quantity  of  very  superior  cotton  has  been  imported 
from  New  South  Wales. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  carried  on 
in  Hindostan  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  that,  in  India,  there  are  wild  trees, 
that  produce  a  sort  of  wool,  superior  to  that  of 


sheep,  and  that  tb«  oatiw  4i 
cloth  made  of  it. 

The  earliest  notice  of  cotton  1 
England  appears  aboat  the 
whole  quanrity  imported, 
small,  evidently  reached  us  bv  tbe 
traders.  It  was  not  before  the 
seventeenth  century  that  m  p 
have  been  made  in  the  maoumrtttre  <d 
article.  The  first  accredited 
in  the  year  1641.  when  it  is  said  **tb*1 
Manchester  buy  cotton-wool  in  T 
from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  attd  wvk  the  saaw  was 
fustians,  vermilions,  and  dimities,  which  tWy  •^ 
turn  to  London,  where  they  arc  aoM,  aad  frva 
thence,  not  seldom,  are  sent  into  such  fsraif*  part* 
where  the  first  materiab  may  be  ■sprt  «Mdy  hal 
for  that  manufiMTtare.''  Bat  even  aa  Wie  m  ITUc 
cotton  was  but  little  known  in  Fagtaad  aa  a*  ■n»> 
cle  of  commerce  and  manofactm.  Of  ito  ysaiif 
subsequent  to  that  period  umm  wmaK  w4  h» 
found  in  the  body  of  this  wark.  An  idm  mmf  W 
formed  of  its  rapid  increase  froos  tke  follwn  hm 
statement.  The  quantity  of  cott«a  ««■■■■■*  r 
Great  Britain  was. 
In  1779 ix.>«w 

1790 UVJM  - 

if»6 miviiw  - 

1810 t>l9S«»   - 

1831 imrmmm  - 

18U     . 

Thus  in  the  coarse  of  fifty  years  tb* 

cotton  may  be  said  to  have  riscm  ia  this  rwmtrt 

!  from  one  million  to  500  miltioo  of  pnimA.  pi-v«ri-n 

I  to  17d3,  the  cotton  used  in  Briti«a  far  tU  ^» 

'  facture  of  the  coarser  articles  was  (with  tW  canr> 

tion  of  a  small  quantity  from  India)  wholly  «-■«* 

in  our  own  and  the  French  Wcat  IW»  sshi^a 

that  for  the  better  kind  of  tkes*  goo^  «m  «»• 

I  in  Surinam,  or  Demerara  and  B»fhwe ;  tW  wmm 

for  the  fine  goods  was  grown  ia  BcsaI, 

for  the  very  few  fine  BasUna, 

in  the  isle  of  Bourbon. 

The  advantages  of  diflmat 
cotton  manufacture,  depend,  in  a  gma 
on  their  natural  condition,  lea^  habits,  t 
Emgland  is  superior  to  asoet  ia  tW 
cheapness  of  iron  for  oiarhinery ;  ia  can]  lar  av^ 
ing  buildings  and  moving  »tcaai  power;  m  e««Ak 
climate;  ingenuity,  experience,  aad  akil  «tf  ma^ 
chanics,  from  great  divisioa  of 
greater  commerce  to  find  the  beat 
at  low  interest,  and  wages  not  high ;  oad  : 
secure.  But  taxes  in  this  couatry  aad  fa« 
are  high,  and  living  is  amre  ezpeasive  thsm 
other  places. 

The    Umited  SUUt^   by    auanioai   w 
water-falls,  have  a  good  tabatitate  far  Mi 
nvill  soon  have  coal  as  low  Cor  aaimsag;  ba 
ingenuity,  but  iron  and  ooal  are  4carar; 
terial  and  living  both  lower, 
wages  and  capital  higher ; 
a  protective  tariff. 

The  subject  of  wo^  in  the  AiGmat  \amAt  ^ 
manufacture,  and  in  diflereat 
been  discussed  in  detail.  It  may  W 
many  to  know  that  the  averwe  aagss  m  ttAL  * 
the  United  States,  of  all  empCayvd  sa  a  ««^ma  ^^ 
tory,  were  about  14s.  lid.  sfcrliar  pm  «av1 
England,  about  lOe.,  soawtiaM  1^  .  m  ^ 
only  5s.  fid. ;  in  Switserlaad,  4t.  ML  ,  m  Ai 
3i».  9d.;  in  Saxony,  Sil  6d.  t  aaA  »  bsi^  ft« 
to  2s.  per  week. 
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Tbe  foUowing  Tablet  will  place  before  tbe  reader  many  interesting  facts  regarding  tbe  Statistics  of 
tha  Doii  important  branch  of  Manufacture. 

Statemetit  o/Imjmrt  tf  Cotton-  Wool  into  Grtat  Britain^  from  1826  to  1836,  induswe. 


IMPORT. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

hmmaai. 

396.862 
66390 
64399 
47,621 
18.188 

646,776 
130.111 
73,738 
22.450 
80388 

444390 
167363 
84,856 
32,889 
20.056 

463,076 
159.536 
80.489 
24.739 
18.867 

618,627 
191.468 
36,019 
14.762 
11.721 

608,887 
168.288 
76,764 
38.124 
11304 

628,766 
114,686 
109.298 
41.183 
8.490 

654.786 
163,193 

94.698 
3.893 

13»646 

733338 
103,646 

89.098 
7.277 

17.485 

763,199 
143373 
117.966 
43.731 
22,796 

764,707 
148,716 
319,493 
34,953 
33,606 

BmU.  

EMtlofia,  

ygjpSaikht 

u'iJittJ, 

ToTu, Bain. 

Da  iBll».-Mtmoiis&10ths, 

581360 

894,068 

749.652 

746.707 

871.487 

903367 

902322 

930316 

951,034 

1.091.263 

1,201.374 

171-7 

170-9 

219-6 

222-0 

261-4 

2800 

287  8 

304-2 

320& 

861-2 

410-9 

Aw.Wgt  of  Import... Um. 

296 

303{        393 

297 

300 

310 

319 i        327 

3d7 

331 

343 

Grw»a  QmdCbiuimptiom</tke  United  SUiUi<fAm€riM 

Growth  of  Egypt, 

TSABS. 

GROWTH. 

CONSUMPTION. 

1826—1827 
1827    —    1828 
•     1828    —    1829 
18B    —    1830 
ia»    —    1831 
1831    —    1833 
1838    —    1833 
1833—1834 
1834    —    1835 
)83S    —    1836 
1836—1837 
183T    -    1838 

9W.000 
712,000 
857.744 
976346 

987,477 
1370,438 
1,206394 
1364328 
1360,726 
1.423.930 
1301,497 

103.483 
130.593 
118.863 
126,612 
182,142 
173.800 
194.412 
196,413 
216388 
236,733 
222340 
246^063 

1831  —    1832 

1832  —    1833 

1833  —    1834 

1834  —    1836 
1836    —    1836 

1836  —    1837 

1837  —    1838 

113.626 
79304 
36.086 
96.048 
116300 
176,000 
80^000 

Import  if  Cotton  into  Great  Britain  in  1837  and  1838. 


Gnvttoru.  S.  from  N«w  Orlettu  and  Nfttchn... 

Mobflis rrrrr;.. 

LITERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

GLASGOW. 

TOTAL  IMPORT 
INTO  0.  BRITAIN. 

1837. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 

344.374 
130,773 
14,722 
m35i 
93.163 
74.148 

466.039 
151362 
31,679 
184372 
129,086 
110387 

1 

2.596 
J 

7.060 

66,686 

44.126 

1 

Florida.  

844312 

1,124300 

SaTmmMh, 

CharieftOQ, 

Other  Ports, 

Tfltri  Aiiw»ri«n.. , 

786.63* 
113.121 
35.859 
74,761 
2.5,733 

1,073,615 
137317 
28316 
62.767 
36,401 

2395 
a884 
3.001 
66.166 
1.051 

7360 

190 

990 

34,220 

1310 

66,686 

3333 
14.248 
1,007 

44,125 

**4i9 
10.233 
1,784 

844312 
117,006 

41,193 
14.'i,174 

27,791 

1,124,800 
137,507 

29.724 
107.220 

29396 

Bnaa  and  PortuML 

JWitwfWMmr^....            ' 

RwSSrv................:....:::::::::::::::: 

I^MMnn,  West  Indies.  &c, 

T^'iJ  Pftrkifn, ..X 

1,036.005 

13S8.416 

66.696 

43.670 

74274 

66361 

1.176376 

1.438,646 

Increase  of  Import  in  1838, 262371  Bales. 

Statement  afOte  Import,  Export,  and  Consumption  of  Great  Britain  in  1838. 


iteck  ia  Pert*.  1st  Jan..  1838 

w.      Dealers*  and  Spinners*  hands. 

Rnftand. 90300 

Scotland,    10,000 

^  loaooo 

KvtiaiaaS, 1,428,600 


1,787300 


Export  to  tbe  Continent  and  Ireland, . . .  .47,100  Amer-*^ 
lean.  8,600  Brasil  and  West  India,  6I3OO  East  India, } 
700Eir7ptian J 

Taken  for  consumption  of  England  and  Scotland  £rom  \  «  qius  om 
tbe  Ports, .\Vr....T!r. \  *.M6,eOO 

Deduct  increase  of  Stock  in  hands  oi  Dealfrs  andl       ramm 
Spinners,  I      ^** 

Consomedb  England,  1,096,900,  or  31,075  bags  ^wk.l   , 

Do.  Scotland.    110,700^  or  2.l89bag8^wk.  J  ' 

Destroyed  by  Fire, 

Remaininf  on  hand  in  the  Ports,  1st  January.  1839, .... 

In  Dealers'  and  Sirinners*  hands,.. . .  England. 138,000 

Dltto»  ditto,  ....Scotland 12,000 


108300 


,206,600 

7,000 
321.000 

150,000 


1,787.900 


1W»««rac«  Weeidy  Consumption  of  Great  Britain,  in  1838.  was  estimated  at  23304  bags,  consisting  of  6,606  Upland.  11,742 
<'(f^i«DdAlahnn»,  and  317  Sea  Island;  Total  17364  American.  2,460  BrHzil,  781  Egyptian,  &c.  1,760  East  India.  639  West 
t*^  ac..  beteg  an  increase  on  tbe  Consumption  of  1837  of  2,871  Bags  ^  Wiwk. 
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CoUm  WoUImportmimtoIamvooLLtmdomyaiidGlat^ 
^1838«irfl839. 


DESCRIPTION. 


AT  LiTBEPOOL 


At  Lohdou 


AtGlaioow 


Amnican 
Braxil 

Kut  lodiii 
West  Indift 


Bruil 
Kgyptiim 
East  India 
MTMt  India 
American 
BraxU 
Kiryptian 
Ba»t  India 
West  India 


BAOt 


1838. 


787,ft73 

74,410 

S0.1ft9 

85^18 

1.385 

4.994 

186 

578 

9.166 

453 

25^015 

'wo 

1.431 
1.257__ 
152,446 
698.213 


254,232 


1839. 


550.226 

67»i44 

15,679 

18Ji!5 

1.720 

4.388 

2,433 

537 

12.084 

837 

21,557 

'410 
2.094 
594 
''g8^13_ 


2,247 


2,918 
884 


90 


_6,68?_ 


DgCKBAil  IMFOKTBD 


DECREASE. 


237347 
7,266 
4,480 
7,003 

*61I 

"41 

^456 


6.687  _ 
254,232 


RECAPITULATION. 


Cotton  Wool  Imported  Into  Liverpool.  London,  and  Olaigow, 
Janoary  to  28th  June,  1838  and  1839. 


from  lit 


NVMBEROPBAOS 
EXPORTED. 


DBSCRXPnON. 


1838. 


1839. 


DECREASE. 


1838. 


1839. 


BrasU 
Weat  India 


snSn 

74.596 
21.057 
86,115 
8.095 


5^166 
69577 
16.626 


i>52.445 
698213 


3,151 


2^X6 
5,019 
4.431 
8,422 


22,537 
1,900 

16!999 


254,288 
56 


Bam 


254,232 


DlCBlA«8  Impohtbd 


254,232       r 


41,486 
19,253 
22,183 


8,269 
a.584 

7^400 
T9^"" 


D1CR8A8R. 


Stock  of  Cotton  in  England  and  Seotland,  Itt  Janoary.  1839 

Imported  from  Itt  Jaiwary  to  28th  June 

Total  Number  of  Bag! 

Deduct  Exported 

Supply  of  Cotton  up  to  28th  Jnne 

CouMUiption  (26  weeks)  estimated  at  20.000  Bag! 

Stock  of  Cotton  in  Great  Britain,  equal  to  82|  weeks,  if  only  iOJKO  Bags  are 
weekly  during  the  year 


657389 


Weekly  T\wi$aetkmmChtt<mcaLnerpooL 

k;^ 

i«..^av 

Itaal 
N«»k« 

uh«aby 
Biponm. 

•.BpM.- 

TWul 
Nambw 

IMA 

WMkivFiki 

OplM^a. 

D.^tbD. 

D.^lbp. 

Jm.    4 

4390 

16.000 

20390 

71  to  9 

Aprils 

6391 

7.660 

78 

7,660 

h'^ 

-    n 

20.758 

9330 

280 

26300 

35,730 

7'  -  9 

-    12 

31340 

13360 

210 

6,000 

19.350 

-     18 

16351 

12.280 

250 

5,700 

18,230 

7|  -  9f 

—    19 

39,609 

9304 

216 

750 

20,770 

84  -10 

-     25 

4399 

20.400 

70 

16.800 

37.200 

7     -  9' 

—    26 

12,779 

6360 

440 

7300 

8i  -  9 

Fib.     1 

4.4n 

13346 

300 

5,700 

19.240 

6*  -  9i 
7]  -  9 

May  3 

13328 

8,670 

210 

.. 

8,880 

8     -  9 
8    -  0 

-      8 

20365 

13350 

260 

6350 

20.761 

-    10 

17.190 

8390 

200 

100 

8,690 

-     15 

43315 

11308 

427 

8,000 

19.430 

7»  -  9 

—    17 

23.693 

735 

845 

*  .. 

7.960 

7     -  9 

^     » 

18,775 

12335 

225 

1.000 

14.060 

7i  -  9 

—    24 

25,145 

9.190 

250 

.. 

9.440 

7     -  9 

Hsfth] 

28,856 

19.718 

322 

4,200 

24340 

71  -  9 

—    31 

25312 

19,350 

500 

,, 

19,850 

r    -10 

-      8 

577 

48315 

86 

40300 

88300 

7     -  9 

June  7 

14,682 

20.880 

1,650 

600 

23.030 

7     -  9| 

-     15 

a404 

16315 

215 

43  600 

60.730 

8    -  9| 

—    14 

114.280 

20.880 

400 

300 

21300 

7     -10 

-     22 

45311 

29.118 

352 

20350 

59320 

8    -10 

—    21 

13.645 

10,225 

925 

11.150 

?^:S{ 

-     29 

18.138 

13348 

382 

4300 

18,430    81  -10 

~    28 

91315 

10.640 

150 

10,790 

Partiadan  of  Sales  of  Cotton  at  Lwerpool, 


Price  ^IbT 

D.  D. 

7   to  9^ 

74  -  9} 

10^  -  0 

21}  - 


Tnce^nS! 

D. 

to    7i 
-     9 

0"  -     0 
20 
7 

H 
8 

8  -  0 

9  -  12 
81  -  9 
0  -  0 
0  -  0 
8^-0 
4l  -  H 

3,-0 
8}  -     9| 


■AOa  Ain> 

Balks. 

1480 

8360 

10 

40 

430 
470 


30 
UO 

TO 
90 
MO 


\F^ike  Week mtAimg  June »th^  1839. 
UplaDds      .       .       . 

Ditto 


Staia«l  ditto 

Maranham 

Bahia  and  Bfacaio 

Alabama.  Mobile,  and  Ti 

Ditto 

Egrpttan    .       .       . 

P««mTian 

Dcmnara.  Ac. 

Common  West  India 

Laguira 

Sorat  and  Madras 

B«agal 

Famamboooh  Panfta,  *e. 


I8J20       ToCaL 


Tsid  Sales  daring  fba  Week 
0«  Saerulation  .        . 

r«  Ksportal&oa 


Total  to  the  Tiade 


6)  -  5i 

9i  -  0 

4}  -  6f 

A\  -  0 

91  -  101 


BAGS. 

10^790 


ISO 


10^640 


BAGS  AN! 

BALBS. 

4300 

4,630 

140 

80 

130 

229 

1,750 

50 
400 

20 


30 
1320 
140 
50 
610 


14,120 


Same  period  tart  Year. 

Uplands 

Orleans      .       .       .       •       • 

Ditto 

Sea  Islands        .... 

Stained  ditto      .... 

Maranham 

Baliia  and  Macaio 

Alabama,  MobUe,  and  Tennessee, 

Ditto 

Kgypti«n 

pprurian 

Demerara,ftc. 
Common  West  India 

Laguira 

Surat 

Madras 

Bengal 

Pemambuco,  PBraiba»  ftc 

Total. 


r 


82 
10 

i 


Total  Sales  during  the  Week 

On  Speculation 

>  or  Exportation      • 


800 
450 


Total  to  the  Trade 


BAC.S. 

14.120 


750 
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COVSRDALE,  Miles;  bisbop  of  Exeter  in 
the  time  of  Edwmrd  VI.,  and  noted  as  tbe  first  wbo 
iotroduced  to  his  countrymen  a  complete  transla- 
tion of  tbe  Bible,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1467. 
Hit  early  life  corresponded  little  with  his  subse- 
foeol  csreer;  for  be  not  only  studied  in  a  monas- 
tery St  Csmbridge,  but  became  a  monk  of  the  or- 
der  of  St  Avgustine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
wider  Br  Barnes,  his  prior,  who  afterwards  suf- 
fered Dirtyrdom  for  the  Protestant  faith,  Coverdale 
acquired  a  large  portion  of  that  scriptural  learning 
whicb.  at  the  proper  time,  he  brought  to  bear  with 
full  effect  on  tbe  great  question  of  the  Reformation. 
Is  16 U,  be  was  ordained  at  Norwich ;  and  the 
nifenity  of  Tubingen,  in  Suabia,  having  conferred 
opos  bim  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  he,  with 
W0C  other  divines  of  Cambridge,  avowed  his  de- 
parture from  the  Romish  church,  and  his  conver- 
lioB  to  Protestantism.  This  important  step  ap- 
peart  to  have  been  taken  about  the  year  1530, 
wben  there  was  a  strong  effort  made,  especially  at 
tbe  two  universities,  to  restore  the  diurch  of  Eng- 
kad  to  its  original  purity. 

In  Germany  he  met  with  William  Tindal,  who 
bad  led  tbe  way  among  the  English  translators  of 
tbe  scriptures, — having  translated  from  the  original 
Greek,  and  publbhed  the  New  Testament  in  1526. 
Wid)  Coveidale's  assistance  he  also  translated  and 
edited  the  five  books  of  Moses.  Tindal,  whose 
Uie,  however  useful  to  others,  seems  to  have  been 
ooe  of  **  labour  and  sorrow,"  was  imprisoned 
tbroo^  the  influence  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  and  by 
virtue  of  a  decree  made  in  the  assembly  at  Augs- 
bv]^,  brought  to  execution  in  1536. 

Tbe  joint  exertions  of  these  two  excellent  men 
baring  been  thus  interrupted  by  the  violent  death 
of  one  of  them,  Coverdale  followed  up,  with  in- 
ereued  energy,  the  object,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
bit  friend  had  fallen  a  sacrifice.  He  set  himself  to 
the  great  work  of  publishing  the  whole  of  the 
uer^i  ctaum  in  EmgUsk,  and  declaring  himself  as 
rcsdy  to  serve  the  interests  of  religion  **in  one 
tnaiUtion  as  in  another,'*  the  one  which  he  pre- 
■ented  to  his  countrymen,  was,  according  to  his  own 
title,  oiade  from  tbe  Latin  and  German.  Coverdale, 
bdwever,  called  his  version  a**  special  "translation, 
brcidse  it  %va8  different  from  the  former  English 
trsQtlation.  **  Its  noble  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and 
pwity  of  style,'*  says  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell 
Rome,  "are  truly  astonishing.  It  is  divided 
into  six  tomes  or  ports,  adorned  with  wood-cuts, 
•ad  famished  with  scripture  references  in  the  mar- 
§».  The  last  page  has  these  words, — **  Prynted 
iatbe  year  of  our  Lorde  m.d.xxxv.,  and  fynished 
tbe  fourth  daye  of  October."  It  is  in  folio,  and, 
^  the  appearance  of  tbe  types,  is  generally  con- 
Mdered  to  bare  been  printed  at  ZUrich,  in  the  print- 
^•oflke  of  Christopher  Froschover.  The  fol- 
wring  it  the  title-page  of  this  extremely  rare  and 
cvious  volume: — 

*Biblia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scrip- 
tore  of  tbe  Olde  and  New  Testament,  foitb- 
fclK^  and  tnily  dwislated  cat  of  the  Douche 
sadLatyn  into  Englische,  m.d.xxxv.*" 

Of  this  Bible  there  was  another  edition  in  large 
4^  1550.  which  was  republished,  with  a  new  title, 
ttSt;  and  these,  according  to  Lewis,  were  all  the 
iilimii  of  it  which  were  ever  put  forth. 

(^vcrdale,  during  the  unsettled  state  of  religion 
^  S^pland,   spent   much  of  his  time  in  labours 
and  we  find  him  in   1538,  involved  in  a 
\  al&ir  connected  with  the  object  which 


was  so  dear  to  his  heart.  Grafton,  the  famous 
printer,  bad  been  allowed  by  Francis  I.,  king  of 
France,  at  the  request  of  our  Henry,  to  print  a 
Bible  at  Paris,  on  account  of  tbe  superior  skill  of 
the  workmen  there,  and  the  goodness  and  cheap- 
ness of  tbe  paper.  But,  notwithstanding  the  royal 
license,  the  church  of  Rome  interfered.  The  in- 
quisitors issued  their  order,  and  the  French  print- 
ers, their  English  employers,  and  the  corrector  of 
the  press,  who  was  Miles  Coverdale  himself,  were 
summoned  before  tbe  inquisition.  They  condemneo 
the  whole  impression  of  2500  copies  of  the  Bible 
to  the  flames.  Some  copies  were,  however,  se- 
jretly  sold  to  a  haberdasher  to  wrap  his  goods  in, 
and  were  thus  saved  from  tbe  general  destruction. 
Not  only  were  these  copies,  but  tbe  presses  and 
types,  as  well  as  the  printers,  afterwards  brought 
to  London ;  a  most  valuable  importation,  which 
enabled  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in  1539 
and  1540,  under  Coverdale's  direction,  what  is 
called  ••  Cranmer's,"  or  "  the  Great  Bible."  Of 
Cranmer's  Bible  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  of  David  which  is  adopted  in 
the  common  prayer-books. 

In  1551,  king  iSd ward  VI.  made  Coverdale  bishop 
of  Exeter.  On  this  office  he  entered  very  poor. 
In  his  diocese  be  endeavoured  to  promote  religion 
l^y  frequently  preaching  in  the  churches  at  Exeter ; 
and  he  became  eminent  for  his  hospitality,  which 
he  exercised  to  the  extent  of  his  means ;  for  his 
constant  kindness  to  the  poor ;  and,  more  than  all, 
for  his  unaffected  humility  of  deportment  and  char- 
acter. On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  he  was 
driven  from  his  see,  and  thrown  into  prison :  his 
life,  however,  was  spared,  owing  to  his  connection 
by  marriage  with  the  chaplain  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark,  who  interceded  for  him;  but,  after  two 
years*  confinement,  be  was,  by  way  of  special  favour, 
allowed  to  go  into  exile.  At  Geneva,  whither  he 
retired,  he  united  with  some  other  English  refugees 
in  producing,  in  1560,  the  **  Geneva  Bible,"  the 
notes  to  which  savour  of  the  opinions  of  Calvin  ; 
and  when  recalled  to  England  in  tbe  happier  days 
of  Elizabeth,  Coverdale  was  found,  in  his  utter 
departure  from  popery,  to  have  adopted  views  ap- 
proved by  the  German  reformers,  but  not  sanctioned 
by  the  church  of  England;  whicb  prevented  him 
from  resuming  his  episcopal  functions,  and,  indeed, 
for  some  time,  from  engaging  in  any  ministerial 
duty.  At  length,  Dr  Grindal,  bishop  of  London, 
gave  him  the  living  of  St  Magnus  the  martyr,  near 
London  bridge,  the  first-fruits  of  which,  however, 
he  was  too  poor  to  be  enabled  to  pay.  Indeed, 
from  the  time  of  his  ejection  from  the  see  of  Exe- 
ter, his  life  was  a  continual  struggle  against  poverty. 
The  queen  excused  him  the  payment  of  tbe  first- 
fruits ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  soon  gave  up  his 
living,  though  be  continued  to  officiate  in  tbe  church. 
He  died  in  February,  1568,  aged  eighty-one,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Bartholomew,  by 
tbe  royal  exchange,  as  appears  by  tbe  register. 

COW-TREE;  a  remarkable  tree  in  South 
America,  from  which  a  substance  similar  to  milk  is 
procured.  Although  mentioned  by  older  writers, 
it  was'  first  properly  described  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonphuid.  It  is  supposed  by  Humboldt  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela 
particularly  from  Barbulatothe  lakeof  Maracaybo, 
but  it  would  appear  to  be  much  more  extensively 
distributed  through  South  America,  at  least  three 
trees  possessing  very  nearly  similar  properties,  and 
known  to  the  inhabitants  bv  the  names  of  lyria. 
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popft,  and  tanM,  ezbt  in  the  Tist  foretti  of  Cboe6 
wid  Popiyan.  In  the  vmlley  of  Caucagua,  it  it 
known  by  the  name  of  arbci  de  lechet  or  the  milk- 
tree  ;  and  there  the  inhabitants,  as  Uamboldt  ac- 
quaints us,  **  profess  to  recognize,  from  the  thick- 
aess  and  colour  of  the  foliage,  the  trunks  that  yield 
the  most  juice, — as  the  herdsman  distinguishes, 
from  external  signs,  a  good  milch  cow.**  At  the 
farm  of  Barbula,  this  vegetable  fountain  is  more 
aptly  termed  the  palo  de  vaca,  or  cow-tree.  It 
rises,  as  Humboldt  informs  us,  like  the  broad-leaved 
star-apple  (^ehryiopkyUum  eaitnto),  to  a  height  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  is  furnished  with 
round  branches,  which,  while  young,  are  angular, 
and  clothed  with  a  doe  heavy  down.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  petiolate,  oblong,  rounded  at  either 
extremity,  and  terminated  with  a  very  short  point, 
or  acumen, — very  entire  at  their  edges, — their  veins 
reticulated,  and  the  primary  ones  projecting  on  the 
surface ; — they  are  tough  or  leathery,  very  ■roooth, 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  hardly  four  in 
breadth :  the  petioles,  or  footstalks  of  the  leaves, 
are  thick,  furrowed,  smooth,  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  and  unfurnished  vrith  stipules  at  their  base. 
The  dowers,  unfortunatelv,  have  never  yet  been 
teen  by  any  botanist,  and  benoe  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  as  to  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs: 
the  fruit  resembles  the  drupe  of  a  walnut,  is  fleshy, 
globular,  and  green,  containing  one  or  two  one- 
•eeded  nuts.  The  trunk,  on  being  wounded,  yields 
its  bland,  agreeable,  and  nutritious  fluid  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  especially  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  **  It  is  not  here,"  says  Humboldt,  **  the 
solemn  shades  of  forests, — ^the  majestic  course  of 
rivers, — the  mountains  wrapped  in  eternal  frost,— 
that  excite  our  emotion.  A  few  drops  of  vegetable 
juice  recall  to  our  minds  all  the  powerfulneM  and 
the  fecundity  of  nature.  On  the  barren  flank  of  a 
rock  grows  a  tree  with  coriaceous  and  dry  leaves. 
Its  large  woody  roots  can  scarely  penetrate  into  the 
stone.  For  several  months  of  the  year,  not  a  single 
shower  moistens  its  folisge.  Its  branches  appear 
dead  and  dried ;  but  when  the  trunk  is  pierced, 
there  flows  from  it  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk. 
It  is  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  this  vegetable 
fountain  is  most  abundant.  The  blacks  and  natives 
are  then  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished 
with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  noilk,  which  grows 
yellow,  and  thickens  at  its  surface.  Some  employ 
their  bowls  under  the  tree  itself,  others  carry  the 
juice  home  to  their  children.  We  drank  consi- 
derable quantities  of  it  in  the  evening  before  we 
went  to  bed,  and  very  early  in  the  morning,  Mrith* 
out  feeling  the  least  injurious  effect.  The  ropi- 
ness  of  this  milk  alone  renders  it  a  little  dis- 
agreeable. The  negroes  and  the  free  people,  who 
work  in  the  pUnutions,  drink  it,  dipping  into 
it  their  bread  of  maixe  or  cassava.  The  wtajor  domo 
of  the  fiu-m  told  us,  that  the  negroes  grow  sensibly 
fatter  during  the  season  when  the  pah  de  vaca 
furnishes  them  with  mont  milk." 

This  juice,  exposed  to  the  air,  presents  at  its 
surface,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  absorption 
of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  membranes  of  a  strongly 
animalized  substance,  yellowish,  stringy,  and  re- 
sembling a  cheesy  substance;  these  membranes, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  more  aqueous  liquid, 
are  elastic  almost  like  eaoutehouc;  but  they  un- 
dergo, in  time,  the  same  phenomena  of  putrefaction 
as  gelatine.  The  people  call  the  coagulum  that 
sepATates  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  ^eese  t  this 
cuagulum  gro%vssoor  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  days. 


GRAIOMILLAR  CASTLE;  a 
about  three  miles  south  of  Edta^tfgh,  tW 
which  still  remain.  It  staada  am  cWvaltd 
and  commands  an  extemivc  uti  WaBiitsl  p 
on  every  side.     Its  age  ia  aoC  k»««a; 


km  tk 
rampart,  as  appears  by  the  iaocripuoa  mpam  iW^i 
was  built  in  U27. 

The  froot  of  the  baildiog  ia  toww^s  the  mmk 
over  one  of  the  doors  is  carved  a  ptcas  sad  tmk. 
in  allnsioo,  it  is  believed,  to  the  aaaaaf  Ffwmm 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  rwapart,  tWty  faei 
high,  with  parapets  and  turrets,  al  which  a  sm»> 
derable  part  remains.  There  is  aa  mmtt  tmm  d 
considerable  extent ;  asd  there  b  als«  a  very  hep 
outer  court ;  on  the  wcat  side  9l  wUch  thvt  m 
erected  a  presbyteriaa  meetiag  h— siw  ■  oi^ 
quence  of  the  isdolgeaeegrBBted  to  thalpB^M« 
by  James  VIL  of  Sootlaad. 

This  castle  waa  for  hnbc  tiasa  t^  imUmm  rf 
James  Y..  when  be  Uh  Ediahwfli  m  oceMS  d 
the  plague.  It  waa  takeo,  aad  part  ei  k  dM»> 
bhed,  by  the  Eagliah,  in  1543,  wWa  Bevy  Till 
invaded  Scotland,  in  order  to 
queen  of  Scots  to  marry  hia  i 
Mary  queen  of  Soots  resided  here  fsr  same  ib« 
after  her  retura  firoas  Fraace,  ia  lAAL  Her  fbasi 
servants  took  ap  thetr  abode  ia  a  mm^lkkmem  *^ 
lege,  which  is  y«t  known  by  the  matm  ef  Lk« 
France;  and  arooi  in  the  nastls  iaaliM  •lei^i^ 
Jacry  e  drewia^  reoak 

The  castle  and  surrooadiaf  eatala  halaefdL  • 
far  back  as  the  year  1374, to  thm iemikf  ei  t^  iii 
They  now  bekMig  to  the  deacasdaMa  of  Sir 
Gilmoor,  the  great  Seottieh  lawyer,  who 
the  property  aboot  the  tisM  of  tkm 

CREOSOTE:  a  rca»rkahla  ■aknaiii.  *aa* 
▼ered  about  1831,  by  Reichraharh.  te  the  od  rf 
tar.  It  is  obtained  by  a  tadioas  paaeeB^pMa> 
pally  consbting  in  repeated  aolotioa  ia  p^tarit,  m- 
paration  by  aod,  aad  distiHatiaa.  it  b  as  *• 
fluid,  sp.  gr.  1-037;  cokwrleea,  wwtmgim^  l«M 
powerfully,  having  a  sweetiah  hvwof  tassr,  ^  a 
strong  smell  of  peat  emoke,  or  smehrd  mmm.  b 
has  many  useful  properties.  I.  FWsk 
solution  of  it,  one  part  to  a  hoodred  of 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hoora,  b 
putrescible,  and  aequirea  a 
Thb  explaina  the  naa  of  smoke,  tar, 
neous  acid  as  antiseptics ;  for  all 
their  virtue  to  the  creoeoU  they 
Egyptians  are  known  to  have  nsed  the  «i  W  ae 
in  embalming,  Reichenhadi  coatlades>  wbfe  SHh 
probability,  that  creoaoCa  b  the  eoHaael  aa^s*- 
fying  substance ;  and  that  the  dagians  fmm  wo 
only  used  to  disguise  the  smtll.  fwmm  ska  pa^- 
ful  antiseptic  property  b  derived  the  aamia.  a*^ 
signifies  "preserver  of  fiesh.**  Oveeoto  ■  h^ 
banning  to  be  employed  aa  the  hart  m^aa  ^ 
smoking  flesh  and  fish.     2. 


in  surgery  and  medicine  with  great 
an  excellent  applicatioa  to  uk«n« 
nuilignant,  to  osost  cataaeoa 
bums  and  wounds.     It  shookl  he 
stance  at  first,  tHl  a  healthy  mttmm 
after  which  it  may  be  used  dilotod. 
intense  but  very  short-lived  aamrtiof. 
as  a  very  energetic  aad  safis  stypdc. 
has  been  found  of  use  in  stnmnchse 
cially  in  obstinate  vomiting.     TW 
carefully  regulated ;  one  to  tw«  drape  Im 
water  being  an  averge  doso.     A  hsfii 
might  produce  poisonooa  efctik     T«  Ik 
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oat  gflectiooi  of  bortet,  dogt,  «nd  theep,  it  htm 
been  racceisfuUj  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment; 
and  it  is  by  ^  the  most  effecluml  cure  yet  discov- 
ered for  Um  toothache  ariiing  from  caries.     When 
ore^iUj  applied,  iu  substance,  to  the  hollow,  tak- 
ii;  ore  nol  to  swallow  it,  it  rarely  fiiils  in  giving 
isstaottneous  relief.     It  is  the  active  ingredient  in 
•evenl  recent  nostrums,  as  is  proved  by  the  smell. 
3.  It  hat  been  used  in  the  construction  of  hollow 
leoiei  for  telescopes  by  professor  Marx  of  Brnns- 
wick,  ^00!  its  high  dispersive  power.     On  the 
wbolc,  no  substance  has  been  lately   produced, 
which  ieenas  likely  to  be  available  for  so  many  use- 
^  pnrpotes.    Dr  Cormaok  has  published  a  small 
volaffle  on  creosote,  which  Diay  be  consulted  for 
details. 
CROWLAND.     See  Croyiand, 
CROYDON,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  nine  and  a  half  miles  south  from  London. 
It  enjoys  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  com. 
Tke  manor  of  Croydon  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  at  a  very 
early  period.     The  palace,  or  manor-house,  was 
loaf  the  occasional  abode  of  the  archbishops,  par- 
ticalarly  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
leeas  to  have  delighted  to  visit  this  place.     The 
qoeea  held  a  council  here  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1567;  daring  which  year  she  twice  visited  arch- 
lishop  Parker,  who  then  held  the  see,  and  was 
caiacntljr  distinguished  for  his    virtues  and  his 
laaniiBg.    In  July,  1573,  the  queen  and  her  whole 
ooort  remained  here  seven  days;  passing  the  time 
with  '*  jousU  ••  and  rejoicings.     After  the  accession 
of  archbishop  WhitgUt  to  the  see,  he  was  frequently 
koBoored  with  visits  from  his  sovereign,  the  last  of 
which  that  we  can  find  recorded  was  in  1600. 
When  James  L,  king  of  Scotland,  was  a  prisoner 
ia  Enghmd,  he  was  placed  at  this  palace,  under  the 
entody  of  archbishop   ArundeL     Having   fallen 
krto  decay,  the  palace  was,  in  1780,  sold  for  £2520, 
aad  fiued  up  as  a  calico-printing  establishment, 
vhila  Addington  Park,  about  three  miles  distant, 
was  porebased  for  £25,000,  as  a  more  suitable  resi- 
4eiice  for  the  archbbbop. 

The  parish  of  Croydon  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tfwive  in  the  kingdom,  being  thirty-six  miles  in 
cveaaifereooe,  and  comprising  within  its  limits 
■ore  than  10,000  acres  and  eight  hamlets.  Popu- 
Woii  in  1831,  12,447. 

CROYLAND,  ob  CROWLAND;  an  ancient 
town  in  Uocidnshire,  fifty-one  miles  S.  S.  E.  from 
Lincoln,  situated  on  the  rivers  Welland  and  Nene, 
■>d  a  large  drain  called  Cat  water,  over  which  there 
»  a  angular  old  bridge.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
Wen  bmlt  about  the  year  660 ;  it  consists  of  three 
>mi-pointed  arches,  meeting  together  in  the  centre, 
Ike  abutments  standing  on  the  angles  of  an  equila- 
tod  triai^le.  It  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  three 
'Mds,  which  thus  terminate  at  the  crown  of  the 
kndge.  The  steep  ascents  are  muade  into  steps, 
pm]  with  small  stones  set  edgewise ;  at  the  foot 
of  oae  segment  there  is  th^e  ruined  statue  of  some 
wm  monardi,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Ethel- 
■ett, 

la  olden  tiaies  there  was  nothing  but  impassable 
•wiits  around  the  town.  These  have  now  been 
^■Md  and  converted  into  luxuriant  meadows  and 
y  tields.  In  this  process  wind-mills  have  been 
■wesslBly  employed,  some  of  them  lifting  forty 
iMof  water  per  minute.  Farming  and  grazing 
*yy  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
'***«lManczteiiaiTe  tiade  in  poultry  and  espe- 


cially in  wild-dudcs,  which  are  taken  in  nets  to  the 
number  ot  thousands  at  a  time.  For  the  privilege 
of  fowling  and  fishing  in  these  ponds,  the  abbot  of 
Crowland  claimed  £300  per  annum  from  the  inha- 
bitants, which  is  still  exacted  by  the  crown.  The 
market  has  long  ago  been  transferred  to  Tborney 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge ;  but  the  fair — com- 
mencing on  the  festival  of  St  Bartholomew — is 
held  annually  and  continues  for  twelve  days.  Po- 
pulation of  Croyland  in  1831,  2266. 

The  ahhey  of  Croyland^  the  ruins  of  which  still  re- 
main, was  founded  by  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia, 
about  the  year  617,  in  honour  of  one  of  his  nobles, 
who,  from  bis  religious  devotion,  was  called  St  Guth- 
lac.  Ethelbald  contributed  £300  in  silver  to  iU 
erection  and  granted  it  a  £100  a  year,  for  ten  years, 
besides  the  permission  to  its  residents  of  constructing 
a  toMm  in  its  neighbourhood  for  their  use.  For  se- 
veral succeeding  reigns  it  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
ruling  monarch,  particularly  of  Egbert  and  With- 
laff.  And  thus  did  it  continue  io  prosper,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  ruthless  Danes,  who,  on  visiting  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  attacked  this  famous  abbey,  de- 
stroyed it,  and  barbarously  murdered  its  inmates. 
.This  happened  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
its  foundation,  and  it  remained  thus  in  ruins  and 
despoiled,  till  the  reign  of  king  Edred,  in  046, 
when  that  monarch  rebuilt  it;  however,  in  1091, 
it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1112  it  was 
again  rebuilt;  and,  further,  scarcely  thirty  years 
had  elapsed,  before  it  met  with  a  similar  fate,  and 
was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  but  in  1170  it  rose  from 
its  ashes,  and  met  with  no  particular  violence  or 
injury  for  nearly  400  years,  when  Croyland  Abbey, 
with  the  monastic  institutions  in  general,  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  avarice  and  the  vengeance  of  Henry 
VIII. 

CULLUM,  Sir  John,  sixth  baronet,  the  his- 
torian of  Hawsted  in  Suffolk,  was  born  on  the 
20th  June,  1733.  Having  commenced  his  studies 
in  the  grammar  school  of  St  Edmundsbury,  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts,  and 
obtained  the  bachelor's  prize  for  the  best  disserta- 
tion in  Latin  prose.  He  was  admitted  a  fellow  of 
Catherine  hall  on  the  7th  Dec.  1759 ;  was  insti- 
tuted in  1762  to  the  rectory  of  Hawsted,  on  the 
presentation  of  his  father,  and  in  Dec.  1774  to  the 
living  of  Great  Thurlow,  on  the  presentation  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Henry  Vernon,  Esq.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  and  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries.  He  died  on  the  9th  Oct.  1785,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  bis  age. 

The  history  of  Hawstead  was  published  origi- 
nally in  the  Bihliotheca  Topographica  Britannica  ; 
and  a  second  edition,  in  a  separate  form,  made  its 
appearance  in  1813,  with  corrections  by  the  author, 
and  notes  by  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cul- 
lum.  In  a  postscript  by  John  Nichols,  F.S.  A.  to 
the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  second  edition, 
is  a  brief  memoir  of  the  deceased,  with  an  account 
of  his  chief  literary  communications. 

Sir  TTiomoM  Oery  CuUumf  his  successor,  partook 
of  the  literary  character  of  his  brother,  and  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  royal  and  Linnsean  societies,  and  of 
the  society  of  antiquaries.  Natural  history  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  studies,  and  botany  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  in  which  he  found  an  ardent  asso- 
ciate in  his  friend  the  late  president  of  the  Lin- 
neau  society.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  who  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  **  English  Flora."  Sir  Thomas 
Cullum  was  born  30th  Nov.  1741,  and  wasenteied 
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of  the  Cbarterboute  tcbool  in  1752.     He  becmme  a 

£upil  of  the  celebrated  surgeons,  William  and  John 
lunter;  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  late  cor- 
poration  of  surgeons  on  tbe  7tb  May,  1778,  and,  by 
acceptance  of  tbe  charter  of  1800,  was  enrolled  a 
member  of  tbe  college.  He  was  a  capital  burgess 
of  St  Edmund's  Bury,  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  tbe 
county  of  Suffolk;  and  held  the  office  of  Bath 
king  of  arms  from  the  year  1771  to  1800,  when  he 
resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  John  Pal- 
mer Cullum,  whom  he  survived.  Dying  on  the  8th 
Sept.  1831,  Sir  Thomas  Cullum  lies  buried  with 
his  ancestors  in  Hawsted  church. 

CURFEW;  the  word  Curfew  is  derived  from  the 
Kormau  word,  carre/ou,  or  couvrefeu,  and  is  now 
considered  by  us  to  mean  the  signal  for  extinguish- 
ing fires.  Pasquier  says  it  is  derived  from  carfou, 
or  gare/ou,  as  being  intended  to  advertise  the  peo- 
pie  to  secure  themselves  from  the  robbers  and  re- 
vellers of  the  night.  One  of  the  laws  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ordered  all  his  subjects  to  extin- 
guish their  fires  and  light,  and  retire  to  rest,  at 
eight  o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  Curfew  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  rung,  but  tbe  regulation  existed  in 
the  monasteries  long  before  his  time ;  and  although 
it  was  not,  perhaps,  obligatory  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjoining  villages,  yet  was  highly  conducive 
to  the  general  safety,  when  the  cottages  were  com- 
posed entirely  of  timber.  Henry,  in  bis  History  of 
Great  Britain,  says  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  same  custom  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Enrope 
at  this  period,  and  was  intended  as  a  precaution 
against  fires,  which  were  then  very  frequent  and 
▼ery  fatal,  when  so  many  bouses  were  built  of  wood; 
and  Peshall,  in  his  History  of  the  City  of  Oxford, 
affirms  that  tbe  custom  of  ringing  the  bell  at  Car- 
fax, every  night  at  eight  o'clock  (called  the  Curfew 
bell,  or  cover-fire  bell),  wal  by  order  of  kina  AU 
fred,  tbe  restorer  of  our  university,  who  ordained 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford  should,  at  the 
ringing  of  that  bell,  cover  up  their  fires  and  go  to 
bed ;  which  custom  is  observed  to  this  day:  and 
the  hell  as  constantly  rings  at  eight  as  Great  Tom 
tolls  at  nine. 

The  custom  of  ringing  the  eight  o'clock,  or  Cur- 
few, bell,  is  still  kept  up,  or  was  till  lately,  in 
many  towns  in  England,  though  the  obligation  it 
was  intended  to  enforce,  viz.,  the  extinguishing  the 
fires,  Ite.,  and  the  pains  and  penalties  consequent 
upon  the  transgression  of  the  law,  were  abolished 
in  the  year  1 1 10,  by  Henry  L 

The  obligation  to  extinguish  fires  and  lights  at 
a  certain  hour  was  imposed  upon  his  subjects  by 
David  L,  king  of  Scotland,  in  his  Leyet  Bur- 
yorum. 

CURLING;  a  game  played  with  stones  upon 
the  ice,  at  one  time  peculiar  to  Scotland,  but  now 
practised  in  some  districts  of  England  and  North 
America.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  principles 
to  the  game  of  bowls  upon  a  green. 

Two  parties,  each  perhaps  composed  of  about  a 
dosen  persons,  play  against  each  other.  Each  per- 
son is  provided  with  a  flattish  round  granite  stone, 
resembling  a  small  cheese  in  figure,  polished  on  the 
hottom,  and  baring  a  handle  stuck  into  the  upper 
tide.  The  stones  are  hurled  along  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  a  long  cleared  space  of  smooth  ice, 
called  a  rink.  Skill  in  playing  not  only  depends  in 
hurling  the  stone  truly  to  the  goal  at  either  end, 
but  in  dislodging  the  stones  of  the  antagonist  party. 
As  one  of  each  side  plays  alternately,  the  game  is 
full  of  vicissitudes ;  for  half  a  dosen  of  the  best- 


laid  skciM  may  be  in  an  instant  toaltcved  ow  Ai 
field  of  ice  by  the  cooeuasioa  of  a  m^  mmm 
which  has  been  sent  on  iu  tma4  whii  a  wtL  c^ 
lected  arm. 

In  frosty  weather,  throogbo«t  tbe  savik  ml 
west  of  Scotland,  but  little,  if  at  alU  i»  tk*  asrtt. 
the  game  of  curling  is  eagerly  followed  k«  al 
classes  of  the  people,  from  tbe  higbnt  AgMtv}  W 
the  land  to  tbe  humblest  artixaa. 
against  parish,  county  against  coontv,  dub  i 
club,  in  universal  mirthful  rivalry, 
matches  are  called  tjneU :  nstrbes  brtvtxt  arfV 
bouring  parishes  or  towns  are  csUcd  f 
a  not  uncommon  stake  is  a  load  or  two  at  < 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish  that  gains  tbe  fitter;,  i 
more  usual  stake,  at  least  in  smaller  rostoC^  m  i 
dinner,  appropriate  to  the  scsaoo«  of  WmM  «: 
beef  and  greens,  given  by  tbe  lomn  to  tbe  arvam 
So  keenly  is  tbe  game  punned,  tbat«  ia  meat  phn« 
where  there  are  no  natural  brooks,  aitlifi  fm** 
are  formed  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Isr  the  yw 
pose  of  being  froien.*  At  Edinbsrgb,  vbcre  Iko* 
are  neither  rivers  nor  ponds,  tbe  mbabrtaats  nam 
for  the  amusement  of  curliof ,  aa  wcfl  as  tbtBf 
to  the  adjacent  beautiful  amall  lake  at  DuMtof- 
stone,  lying  at  the  soutb-eastem  base  of  Afllv* 
seat.  Here  a  most  animated  sccae  is  csUmis 
during  the  period  that  the  water*  of  tbe  kfe  «t 
firoxen.  Numbers  of  rinks  are  deared,  al  «bat 
may  be  seen  playing  together  persoas  w  ifa^ 
every  shade  of  society — profraaora  of  tbe 
sity,  clergymen,  private  gcntlciDCS, 
tradesmen,  and  artisans — all  meetJag  aa  a « 
level,  and  engaged  in  tbe  same  spint^dni 
suit. 

Curling  is  of  unknown  antiqsHy  ia 
When  tbe  general  assembly  at  Glaagnwia  Mi»tt> 
posed  the  episcopal  cbnrcb  governasat,  aaa  sf  t^ 
charges  brought  against  tbe  btabop  of  Orkasy  «■ 
that  he  bad  played  at  tbk  game  oa  tbe  i  ' 
The  charge,   whether  true 

*  Tb«  nierU  of  ftrM 
to  Mr  John  Carnie  of  Lwf*.  wW 


ca^maifcw^r 


makiaf  a  rink  at  Larr*  ««•<»  I 
b«u-  to  lay  ocImt  ^oarln'.  la  hr»iae  wm  < 
rink,  thr  ftnt  thiof  to  b«  4oo«  !■  to  Mivrt  a  lartli  pt^  * 
fTtmnd,  l«rc41in|r  uni  ftfluf  It  fraai  fna  mA  wmm  •• 
bottum  BO«t  thM  bo  Ua«4  «ttli  rlay.  I»  f  !■■<  «t  ^sm* 
sbM>rptiufl  of  wsUr.  A  bttW  Us*  mixM  ««an»fav^* 
Hfmof  kJIHaf  MddMirkliytWii  [iln  %  B  i  rf»^ 
and  in  Uw  abMor*  of  Hmo, a  ■baB  ^aaaaitr  rf  —  Qg^** 
oit  tbe  surfM*  win  mttv  tW  r«ry  wa*  mmnmm  TV  ^^^ 
•o  to  spMk,  oftlM  rtek.Mi4  «Uc*  m4  Ml  W  «*«■»« 
Inrhot  In  Mfht  ar*  fwad  la  Um  mmm  mmmm  ai  *v  •* 
torn  with  tlite  «3u»flCkw,  tlMt  tte  dsf  to  alo^  ml  wmm^ 
with  a  thirk  lafvr  oT  tort  to  aimt  Ov  iMa  «««**« 
beiofbrokm.  Tho  riak  mhit  W  fr«a  Ib^f  to  ^aS»  «tft*i« 
by  Mren  yard*  broad.  UttW  mtn  tkaa  a  hMdnd  im^  « 
clay rompuii-dtlio pood funa«d at  Larc«.a*dtti»« 
ripal  ttoB  of  «kp«aML    lof      '  -     -^     ^- 


i^Ak 


auart«r  of  aa  iodi,  on  madk  aa  ar«aa»Jt  4 
ox  handn^  fmUoof  of  wator  wtB  i 
roqoir^  the  fourth  part  of  tho  f« 
d^Pt.  and  mmj  bo  spptted  by  tw»—  ka'tfioo 
who  tprlakle  tho  Mirfaco  witk  tho  twm 
Th»  watfT  frvnoo  at  Cart  at  It  Mk  oad  i 

wiU  be  formed  b«lbn>th*  amhavoc*^ 

within  the  time  Jut  ■pidlod. 

After  two  yean'  euerleaeo,  Mr  Caiiii  taai  •  ^^*** 
arWnf  from  woods  and  worae ;  iadto«MF««»M^hr««M» 
ed  workneo  to  rtirk  a  atnaber  of  wmm 
orer  theee  a  roUer  wae  drawa  iipian 
thoa  coofoUdated.  Iiiiaan  a>ar1y  m  i 

thoroof My  mafadaiafed.    hm  tmmm . 

a  mixture  of  lime  and  HuM  orer  Ito  rSay  to  Ite  *9*  ^  «■ 
and  ahair  ormare.lev«llia(tho       ^         "^  ^    ---^— . 
fore;  andifabarrelor twoof B«l 
or  ereo  oted  at  a  flnbrtitiite  for  tho 
ioa  that  the  pond  wooM 


re^uiriaf  the  tUfhtert  repair.    B«t  Sbr  m^mrj  V"^^ 

naM  of  weU-UveOed  clay,  mnakled  wiA  Imn.  «»■*»■ 

end*  a  few  ineheo  hif  h  b  qa  "  '   ' 

•oiler  Crom  worm*  aad  tW  « 
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cuHiag  wai  known  in  the  country  at  least  two  hun- 
dred jetrs  ago,  howerer  earlier. 

*'  The  time  ii  not  distant,"  says  Mr  M'Diarmid, 
ia  bis  Sketches  of  Nature,  **  when  the  game  of 
carliDg  was  little  known  out  of  Scotland,  or  even 
within  it,  benorth  the  Forth.  But  the  taste  for 
tkit  manly  iport  has  increased  greatly  of  late  years ; 
tad  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
Americs,  the  broom  and  the  channel-stone  are  put 
in  requisition  with  the  same  regularity  that  winter 
comci  round.  In  the  course  of  last  year,  several 
kundred  pairs  of  stones  were  exported  to  Canada ; 
and  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  best 
nstcrial  for  the  manufacture  of  these  is  found  at 
Alba  Craig—one  of  the  most  remarkable  rocks  in 
tiie  vorld— and  particularly  on  the  side  of  it  facing 
Gimo.  To  fashion  and  balance  the  stones  pro- 
p«ily  requires  a  very  good  workman,  and  the  few 
that  are  known  to  excel  in  the  art  have  great  rea- 
MB  to  be  satisfied  with  their  earnings. 

''In  the  whole  range  of  rural  sports,**  continues 
the  same  writer,  **  I  know  nothing  more  exhilarat- 
iog  than  a  ^Ul  on  the  ice,  where  the  players  are 
auroerotts  and  well  matched — the  stakes  a  dinner 
of  beef  tod  greens — and  the  forfeit  the  honour  of 
nnl  psriibes.  Whether  we  mingle  with  the  eager 
tbroflg,  or  perambulate  the  banks  of  the  frozen 
like,  00  the  principle  that  *  distance  lends  en- 
cbaotment  to  the  view,*  the  scene  abounds  with 
points  of  interest,  that  might  well  afford  scope  for 
tbe  pencil  of  a  Wilkie,  or  the  pen  of  a  Scott. 
Firtt,  we  have  the  icy  arena  itself,  scooped  at  the 
bottom  of  some  qniet  vale,  fringed  with  reeds,  from 
wbicb  tbe  wild  duck  rises  whirring  on  tbe  wing, 
ind  ikirted  with  alders,  whose  beautifully  feathered 
tfid  &ntastic  tops  seem  even  more  engaging  than 
vben  nursed  into  foliage  by  tbe  beams  of  May. 
All  around  is  blank  and  dreary — the  snow-flake 
frttut  as  fast  as  it  falls — the  sun  seems  level  with 
tbe  borison's  verge — the  bills  malfe  the  spectator 
cold  to  look  at  them — and  every  thing,  in  one 
word,  conspires  to  complete  the  picture  of  a  win- 
ter's day.  But  the  courage  of  men  bent  on  the 
bfourite  amusement  of  curling  is  not  easily  damped 
b/  tbe  inclemency  of  the  elements ;  on  the  con- 
tnrj.tbeir  spirits  seem  to  mount  as  the  thermometer 
UU,  and  nothing  pleases  them  more  than  a  feeding 
ftorm,  and»  along  with  that,  the  prospect  of  a  long 
l«se  of  "their  roaring  play.**  Arrived  at  the 
Kcoe  of  action,  all  is  bustle  and  animation,  till  tbe 
•tooes  have  been  distributed,  assorted,  claimed — 
risks  meuured,  tramps  fastened,  tees  fixed  and 
tbe  order  of  battle  completely  arranged ;  and  as 
these  preliminaries  are  speedily  settled,  to  it  the 
panics  set  with  all  the  anxiety  of  those  who  con- 
teod  for  a  much  higher  prize.  Lots,  perhaps,  are 
tut  for  the  first  shot,  and  the  greatest  novice  in- 
»Jted  to  deliver  the  first  stone  ;  and  should  his  arm 
Isck  the  proper  pith,  that  instant  a  dozen  of  brooms 
•«  raised  to  help  the  laggard  over  the  hogg  score. 
A  second,  a  third,  a  fourth  succeeds,  and  so  on,  till 
tbt  line  stretches  a  tolerable  length,  though  not  by 
sBjr  means  to  the  *  crack  of  doom  ;*  and  each  man 
ts  Warned  by  his  respective  friends  to  plant,  if  pos- 
■ble,  an  excellent  guard — dislodge  this  stone  and 
tsvn  that — open  up  one  port  and  close  up  another 
-ikf  soft  or  strong,  outside  or  inside,  as  tbe  oc- 
•^•0  may  require — and  steer  as  closely  by  the 
*pU  broom,  aa  the  mariner,  when  warned  by  simi- 
*4fvices,  threads  his  watery  way  through  sand- 
wi  and  shallows.** 

As  curling  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  ex- 


hilarating of  sports,  and  as  it  can  never  be  followed 
to  any  injurious  extent,  seeing  that  its  practice  is 
necessarily  limited  to  a  season  of  tbe  year  when 
country  labour  is  mostly  suspended,  we  shall  here 
lay  before  the  reader  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  game  is  performed.  The 
knowledge  of  a  pastime  so  admirably  fitted  for 
warming  and  enlivening  the  dreary  hours  of  a  win- 
ter day  deserve  to  be  extensively  spread.  For  the 
description  which  we  here  quote  we  are  indebted 
to  the  "  Fenny  Magazine.** 

'*  Tbe  first  business  is  to  select  a  portion  of  ice 
as  pure,  level,  and  hard  as  possible  :  this  ought  not 
to  be  less  than  forty-six  yards  in  length  and  six  in 
breadth,  but  fifty-two  long  by  eight  broad  is  pre- 
ferable. This  is  termed  artnA  or  lade.  Along  the 
middle,  and  about  equally  distant  from  each  end, 
two  points  are  selected,  called  the  tee :  the  distance 
between  these  is  usually  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
two  yards,  but  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  ice, 
average  strength  of  the  playens,  and  excellence  of 
the  stones  used  ;  there  ought  however  to  be  about 
five  yards  between  each  tee  and  the  extremity  of 
the  rink.  One  or  two  circles,  called  rtn^s,  of  dif- 
ferent diameters,  are  commonly  described  round 
each  tee,  to  facilitate  the  measuring  the  distance  of 
the  stone  from  the  centre,  and  during  the  game  to 
assist  the  eye  in  forming  a  more  correct  idea  of 
what  stone  is  nearest  it,  as  actual  measuring  is  not 
allowed  till  every  stone  has  been  played  from  the 
opposite  end.  Upon  the  tee  a  small  conspicuous 
but  easily  moved  mark,  as  a  cone  of  wood  two  or 
three  inches  high,  is  usually  placed;  and  this  in- 
deed is  the  real  tee,  the  immovable  centre  or  point 
below  it  being  tbe  tosee :  sometimes  instead  of  a 
mark,  a  player  places  the  end  of  his  broom  over 
the  tosee,  and  removes  it  the  moment  the  stone  is 
delivered.  About  one-fifth  of  the  whole  distance 
between  the  tees,  and  between  them,  a  line  called 
the  hog-score  or  collier-score  is  drawn  across  the 
rink  at  each  end.  Each  player  is  provided  with  a 
broom,  with  which  to  sweep  the  rink  clear,  and  two 
curling  stones  {these  last  vary  in  size  and  weight,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  player,  some  weighing 
as  much  as  fifty  lbs.  imperial,  or  even  more,  others 
only  twenty-eight  or  thirty  lbs.;  they  are  of  the 
hardest  and  toughest  granite  or  whinstone ;  they  are 
always  made  circular,  with  a  flattish  sole,  or  under 
part,  which  is  highly  polished ;  the  sides  are  either 
straight,  when  the  Stone  is  the  section  of  a  cylin- 
der, or  circular,  when  it  may  be  compared  to  a  very 
flat  barrel ;  the  usual  height  of  a  barrelled  stone  is 
about  one-half  of  the  greatest  diameter,  and  the 
top  or  sole  about  2j[  or  8  inches  less  than  the 
greatest  diameter.  About  10  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  sole  and  top  7  or  7|,  and  height  5  or  5\, 
yields  a  well  shaped  stone  of  from  35  to  40  lbs. 
These  stones  have  an  iron  or  wooden  handle,  either 
open  at  one  end  or  closed,  and  fixed  into  the  upper 
surface.  The  players,  of  whom  from  eight  to 
sixteen  can  join  in  the  game  at  the  same  rink,  are 
now  divided  into  two  parties,  each  of  which  chooses 
a  captain,  called  a  director  or  skipper,  who  has  the 
whole  control  of  his  side  of  the  game,  and  may 
arrange  his  own  players,  including  himself,  in  what 
order  he  pleases ;  the  same  routine  is  preserved 
throughout  the  whole  game,  and  each  party  plays 
alternately. 

"  The  directors,  if  not  otherwise  previously  ar- 
ranged, draw  lots  which  party  shall  play  first.  The 
first  player  now  stands  at  one  of  the  tees,  in  such  a 
position  that  the  stone  must  pass  over  the  tee; 
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varioui  modes  are  tdopted  to  give  a  teeore  fooi- 
Wig«  but  the  best  is  a  plate  of  iron  about  3^  or  four 
feet  long  aod  nine  or  ten  incbes  broad,  puncbed  or 
frosted  on  botb  sides,  so  tbat  it  not  only  fields 
secure  footing  to  tbe  player,  but  cannot  more  from 
its  position ;  and  moreover  if  it  be  properly  placed 
at  first,  none  of  the  players  can  stand  in  an  impro- 
per position.  The  first  player  now  delivers  bis 
stone  by  lifting  it,  and  by  a  swing  of  bis  arm  sliding 
it  along  the  ice  towards  the  farther  tee:  his  object  is 
merely  to  cross  tbe  icore  farthest  ofiT;  if  it  goes 
farther,  and  approach  the  tee  too  closely,  the  oppo- 
site party's  first  stone  may  be  immediately  made  to 
strike  it  to  a  great  distance,  and  the  stone  be  thus 
in  a  measure  lost ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  does  not 
cross  the  score,  it  is  termed  a  Ao^,  or  collier,  and 
is  removed  off  the  ice ;  and  other  placers  have  to 
follow  him  on  the  same  side  till  the  ice  be  filled, 
that  is,  until  the  first  party  have  one  stone  across 
the  score,  after  which  the  adverse  party  plays. 
The  evil  of  the  first  player's  stone  being  a  hog,  or 
collier,  is  apparent  at  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  end* 
for  then  the  opposite  party  has  two  or  more  stones 
to  deliver  consecutively,  and  may  thus  play  any 
game  they  choose  without  fear  of  its  being  spoiled 
by  the  other  side.  After  a  stone  has  pasted  the 
score,  the  only  penaltv  attached  to  a  collier  or  hog, 
is  to  be  removed  off  the  ice.  The  ice  being  filled, 
the  first  of  tbe  second  party  plays;  his  duty  is  not 
to  touch  the  opposite  party's  stone  unleu  it  be 
very  near  the  tee,  but  to  pass  by  its  side  and  draw, 
tbat  is,  to  take  up  an  advantageous  position  near 
the  tee.  The  first  skipper's  directions  must  now 
be  given  with  care,  and  he  will  have  to  consider 
whether  it  be  preferable  to  strike  up  the  first  stone 
Bearer  the  tee  and  lie  guard  to  it,  or  to  strike  out 
the  opposite  party's,  which  we  shall  suppose  already 
near  the  tee,  or  to  draw  on  the  other  side:  the  di- 
rections must  depend  on  the  exact  positions  of  the 
stones,  and  of  the  known  good  or  bad  play  of  the 
person  whose  turn  it  is.  The  general  object  of  the 
game  is  to  place  as  many  stones  of  the  same  party 
as  near  the  tee  as  possible,  and  to  drive  out  or  ex- 
clude those  of  the  other  ;  but  whether  this  be  done 
before  or  only  towards  the  conclusion  of  tbe  end, 
will  depend  on  the  plan  of  game  followed.  After 
all  the  stones  have  been  played,  those  of  the  one 
party  which  are  nearer  than  the  nearest  one  of  the 
other,  count  each  stone  one,  and  thus  concludes 
tbe  first  end.  The  party  which  gains  that  end 
now  fills  the  ice  for  the  next  end,  and  so  on,  each 
party  adding  together  all  their  winnings  until  they 
amount  to  seven,  thirteen,  twenty-one,  or  thirty- 
one,  as  happens  to  be  agreed  on  before  playing,  to 
constitute  game :  sometimes,  instead  of  any  parti- 
cular number  as  game,  the  parties  play  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  the  greatest  winners  being  vic- 
tors. 

**  The  director  or  skipper  is  permitted  to  order 
each  of  his  own  side  what  to  do,  or  to  attempt  to 
do,  and  the  pUver  must  do  bis  utmost  to  obey  the 
directions.  Like  the  general  of  an  army,  tbe  di- 
rector must  be  master  of  tbe  scientific  as  well  as 
tbe  practical  part  of  the  game :  he  must  occasionally 
lay  stratagems,  or  discover  and  try  to  obviate  those 
laid  by  tbe  other  director.  He  must  be  cool,  un- 
derstand tbe  temper  of  his  troops,  consult  the 
biases  in  the  ice,  the  effect  of  the  wind,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  stone  to  be  delivered,  and  whether 
sweeping   be   necessary;   and  be  must   especially 
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Study  tht  qnaUfieatloiia  of  tb«  pkyms  fst  Wm 
different  player  be  ordered  to  take  a  " 
he  may  miss  it,  and  do  at  the  aaa 
iury  to  bis  own  party,  so  that  h 
better  had  be  not  made  the  attempt.  Ha  mm 
have  also  disposed  tk€  plavers  juduiaaslj-  tte 
tbe  leader,  or  first  of  a  nit^  oafbt  t«  ba  a  svt 
pUver  who  will  lay  hia  stOM  ia  the  psufi  plM«, 
and  above  all,  not  be  a  eo/Kcr  .*  lb*  secaad  m^ 
also  to  be  good,  in  caac  by  soma  aciidist  (tm  anv 
dents  will  occur)  the  first  pbycr  baa  aa*  €twmai 
tbe  score ;  for  if^tbe  second  sto«e  wen  ahe  «  n^ 
lier,  the  end  must  be  lost  1^  several  ahesa,  ^hm 
the  opponents  are  wretched  playcrm.  Ifain,^ 
two  last  players  ought  to  be  firatlratc,  t*  jnve  «rt 
the  opposite  «vinners  or  to  break  ap  tW  gi^  mi 
for  this  purpose  they  ought  to  have  attengtb  mi 
weight  of  stone,  as  well  as  certainty  of  aiv:  ftv 
when  the  game  b  crowded,  a  stroke  «■  a  wnac 
stone  may  present  the  caber  party  with  wammm 
points.  The  worst  players  oafhl  tm  hm  f^a<  ■ 
the  middle. 

Every  player,  we  have  said,  ia  nU^arf  tn  have  s 
broom  in  bis  band.  Previona  to  the  Aiaswn 
orders  to  play  being  given,  either  parly  any  swwy 
the  whole  rink  dean:  when  a  stone  baa  kaea  phyal 
its  own  side  may  sweep  the  tee  before  n, 
the  farther  score  and  tee ;  after  H  baa  pa 
tee,  his  adversaries  nay  ply  their  kroosan 
may  be  done  by  jodirioos  sweeping;  n 
thus,  although  it  would  otherwiae  aectle  mmaif 
ately  beyond  tbe  score,  be  made  to  gMe  ay  aa  mm 
the  tee ;  aod  on  tbe  other  band,  if  tke  itv  k*  awi^ 
too  clearly  before  it,  it  may  paaa  tke  tee.  «Wa  ite 
other  party's  brooms  coonng  into  p^  avy  mmt 
it  to  glide  on  so  far  aa  to  ba  loot.  Ahbn^  iha»> 
fore  the  director  has  tbe  whole  ikaigi  al  vte 
sweeping  department,  still  i 
player's  sweeping. 

Ther^  are  varioos  points  in  tke 
drawing,  striking,  posting  (or  paam 
tween  two  stones  witbont  toncUs^  tl 
ting»  guarding,  wicking,  ftc :  immiekimf  k 
player  has  to  make  bis  stone  stnke  at  s* 
the  inner  side  of  another  so  aa  to 
from  the  tee,  and  alter  tbe  ronrse  el  ksa  «wn  ^ 
wards  it ;  omhnckimg  is  tbe  reverae  of  tte^  and  «»• 
sists  in  striking  the  outer  side  of  a  fricW  •  ff^m  m 
as  to  project  it  near  to  tbe  tee:  wirkttf.  «r  I 
ing,  as  it  is  also  called,  b 
most  beautiful  part  of  tbe  game, 
science. 

To  prevent  dispotea  between 
a  number  of  laws,  bat  as  tbe  a 
ceived  the  sanction  of  ciif  curling  rinka,  eman  nf^ 
lations  are  generally  agreed  on  bcfarr  pbyi^g.  p»> 
ticularly  if  it  be  a  set  game,  ailed  a  apH^  m^aa 
between  those  of  the  same  rink  or  parbi^.  aart  k^ 
spiel  when  between  dttlerent  dnki  ar  Arteii^* 

CUVIER,  BkMOV  PnnsaiLK.  an  ■■  i  ■  s  b^i» 
ralist,  brother  of  the  illnstriows  Barsa  Ci  si^i  CW 
vier,  of  whom  a  memoir  b  given  in  tke  knrf*  ^  An 
work,  was  bom  at  Montbeliard,  in  1773.  W  w 
called  to  Paris  by  his  brother,  aad  beanMw  knwv 
of  the  menagerie  at  the  Jarfin  des  Pfanmsa  «  MH 
a  place  which  enabled  him  to  ■sbt  «ai«n  wahaAfe 
observations  on  the  econowy  said  pk^waanff  ^ 
animals.  These  are  pnblbked  in  tke  Jkmm^km  dh 
Muihim,  and.  with  other  vnlaahle  wwrte  ^  ^ 
tural  history,  led  to  bb  election  inu  t^e  nradkap 
of  sciences,  to  tbe  inspect or-generaliki»  etf  tkn  ^m 
versity,  to  tbe  kgioo  of  kononr,  tn  tW  svpai  ^ 
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detf  of  London,  and  Iftttly  to  the  chair  of  com* 
ptrative  phynology  at  the  Jardin  det  Plantes.  He 
wti  alio  a  contributor  to  several  scientific  jour- 


nali,  and  the  principal  labourer  in  the  Bistoire  dei 
Mammifereit  published  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Geoffroy  St  Hilaire.    His  death  took  place  in  1838. 
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DAGUERROTrPE,  the  name  applied  to  a  re- 
eeit  inrention  of  Bl.  Daguerre  of  Paris,  by  which 
he  fixes  apon  m  metallic  pUite  the  lights  and 
•hsdowB  of  a  landscape  or  figure  solely  by  the  ac- 
tioa  of  the  solar  light.  The  interest  excited  in 
this  iarention  has  been  increased  by  the  publication 
of  t  icries  of  experiments  made  by  our  coun* 
trfnan  3Ir  Talbof,  directed  towards  the  same  ob- 
jm,  and  producing  nearly  similar  results.  So  far 
kck  u  the  year  1800,  the  attention  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey  Dary  and  Mr  Wedgwood  was  directed  to 
tbc  subject  by  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by 
light  opoo  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  led  them  to 
bo^  that  the  purposes  of  the  artist  might  be  as- 
■fted  by  the  susceptibility  of  the  metallic  oxide. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  by  Mr  Wedgwood 
fior  the  purpose  of  copying  paintings  upon  glass, 
sad  wsi  eminently  successful ;  the  copy  obtained 
posseising  all  the  figures  of  the  original,  in  their 
sstive  shades  and  colours :  it  was  also  in  a  high 
4^ee  permanent,  so  long  as  it  was  preserved  from 
tk  actiea  of  the  light.  The  same  gentleman  diK 
catered  that  the  shadow  of  an  opaque  object 
throim  upon  the  paper  was  copied  in  outline  with 
pcsteorrectBess ;  but  though  both  these  celebrated 
chemists  were  constant  and  persevering  in  their 
cadeavours  to  render  the  drawing  permanent,  they 
vert  entirely  unsuccessful;  the  lighter  shades 
ktkaang  by  exposure  and  thus  obliterating  the 
isiprcsvon.  Their  failure  in  this  important  object 
WIS  pahluhed  with  their  experiments  in  the  philo- 
SB^Mcsl  transactions,  and  both  having  given  up  the 
siteapt,  their  discoveries  have  since  remained 
■Doiproved.  But  in  the  meanwhile  M.  Daguerre, 
it  appears,  struck  by  some  hints  he  had  received 
htm  a  friend,  haa  steadily  pursued  bis  experiments 
W  the  last  twenty  years,  and  having  at  length  at- 
feased  his  object,  has  declared  his  discoveries,  and 
dtosed  the  invention  as  his  own. 

k  polished  metallic  plate  is  the  substance  made 
■lef.  and  beiof  placed  within  the  apparatus  is  in  a 
ire  minutes  removed  and  finished  by  a  slight  me- 
^saical  operation.  The  sketch  thus  produced  is 
h  ippearacce  something  similar  to  aquatint,  but 
fiftttly  superior  in  delicacy;  and  such  is  the  ex- 
tlfeor4imiry  precision  of  the  detail  that  the  most 
Mvrlul  microscope  serves  but  to  display  the  per- 
■dioQ  of  the  copy.  The  first  efforts  of  tbe  in- 
VHter  irere  directed  towards  architectural  subjects, 
«da  view  of  the  Louvre  and  Notre  Dame  are 
MMf  tbe  most  admired  of  these  engravings.  In 
Mm  he  is  less  successful,  the  constant  motion  in 
At  leaves  rendrrtng  his  landscape  confused  and  un- 
■Bahg:  mnd  tbe  same  objection  necessarily  ap- 
fhilD  all  moving  objects,  which  can  never  be  pro- 
|vif  delineated  without  tbe  aid  of  memory.  But 
<i  the  execution  of  any  stationary  subject,  build- 


I  ings,  statues,  or  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  fac- 
simile is  perfect;  and  the  value  of  the  invention 
may  therefore  be  easily  conceived. 
^  Several  eminent  artists  have  examined  the  de- 
signs, and  were  equally  delighted  with  the  precision 
and  delicacy  of  the  representation,  i^mong  the 
sketches  exhibited  by  the  projector  was  a  marble 
has  relief  and  a  plaster  imitation ;  the  first  glance 
waa  sufficient  to  detect  the  difference  between 
these  two;  and  in  three  vie^vs  of  a  monument 
taken  in  tbe  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  the  spec- 
tators easily  distinguished  the  hours  at  Mhich  they 
were  executed,  by  the  difference  of  the  light, 
though  in  tbe  first  and  last  instances,  the  sun  was 
at  an  equal  altitude.  But  perhaps  the  anatomist 
or  zoologist  will  derive  the  greatest  advantages 
from  the  discovery,  the  form  of  the  animal  being 
as  easily  studied  from  the  drawing  as  from  the  ori- 
ginal, and  the  most  powerful  microscopes  not  hav- 
ing hitherto  detected  the  smallest  deficiency  in  the 
details.  Nor  is  the  invention  devoid  of  interest  to 
the  astronomer,  for  the  light  of  the  moon  is^  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  usual  results,  requiring  only 
additional  time  for  its  operations.  The  following 
extract  from  **  Le  Commerce  "  is  sufficient  to  sub- 
stantiate its  value  in  this  respect: — **  The  experi- 
ments on  the  light  of  Sirius  have  confirmed  the 
testimony  of  natural  philosophy,  and  abundantly 
proved  that  the  stars  are  bodies  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  sun  ;  at  the  request  of  M.  Biot,  M.  Daguerre 
has  submitted  bis  apparatus  to  the  influence  of  the 
light  of  the  moon,  and  haa  succeeded  in  fixing  tha 
image  of  that  luminary.  We  observed  that  the 
image  had  a  trail  of  light  something  like  the  tail 
of  a  comet,  and  we  ascribed  it  to  the  movement  of 
the  body  during  the  operation,  which  is  of  much 
longer  duration  than  that  by  the  light  of  the  sun." 
In  the  spring  of  1834  Mr  Talbot  began  a  series 
of  experiments,  with  the  hope  of  turning  to  useful 
account  the  singular  susceptibility  evinced  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
powerful  li^ht;  but  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
researches  of  former  chemists  on  the  subject,  he 
commenced  with  the  same  disadvantages  which  had 
baffled  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  The  plan  he  at  first  proposed  was,  to  re- 
ceive a  well-defined  shadow  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by 
which  means  the  part  shaded  would  remain  white, 
while  the  surrounding  portion  was  blackened  by 
exposure  to  the  light.  But  he  was  well  avrart 
that  the  sketch  thus  obtained  would  require  to  be 
protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  examined 
only  by  an  artificial  light.  He  had  carried  these 
inquiries  to  some  extent,  and  became  possessed  of 
several  curious  results  before  he  learnt  tbe  stepa 
which  others  had  taken  to  attain  the  same  object; 
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■nd  the  decided  terms  in  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
exprefsei  his  failure  might  perhaps  hare  discouraged 
his  less  experienced  follower,  bad  he  not  fortunately 
already  conquered  the  difficulty  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  hopes  of  the  former  chemists. 

**  In  the  course  of  my  experiments  directed  to 
that  end,"  says  Mr  Talbot,  **  I  have  been  as- 
tonished  at  the  variety  of  effects  which  I  have 
found  produced  by  a  very  limited  number  of  dif. 
ferent  processes  when  combined  in  various  ways; 
and  also  at  the  length  of  time  which  sometimes 
elapses  before  the  full  effect  of  these  manifests  it- 
self with  certainty.  For  I  have  found  that  images 
formed  in  this  manner,  which  have  appeared  in 
good  preservation  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
from  their  formation,  have  nevertheless  somewhat 
altered  during  the  second  year."  He  was  induced 
from  this  circumstance  to  watch  more  closely  the 
progrerw  of  this  change,  fearing  that  in  process  of 
time  all  his  pictures  might  be  found  to  deteriorate ; 
this  however  was  not  the  case,  and  several  have 
withstood  the  action  of  the  light  for  more  than 
five  years. 

The  images  obtained  by  Talbot's  process  are 
themselves  white,  but  the  ground  is  differently 
and  agreeably  coloured;  and  by  slightly  varying 
the  proportions,  and  some  trifling  details  of  mani- 
pulation, any  of  the  following  colours  were  readi- 
ly obtained :  —  light  blue,  yellow,  pink,  brown, 
black,  aii<l  a  dark  green  nearly  approaching  to 
black. 

The  first  objects  to  which  the  process  was  ap- 
plied were  leaves  and  flowers,  which  it  rendered 
with  extraordinary  fidelity,  representing  even  the 
veins  and  minute  hairs  with  which  they  were 
covered,  and  which  were  frequently  imperceptible 
withont  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  Mr  Talbot  goes 
on  to  mention  that  the  following  considerations  led 
him  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  discovering  a 
preservative  process.  Nitrate  of  silver,  which  has 
become  darkened  by  exposure  to  the  light,  is  no 
longer  the  same  chemical  substance  as  before; 
therefore,  if  chemical  re-agents  be  applied  to  a  pic- 
ture obtained  in  the  manner  already  mentioned, 
the  darkened  parts  will  be  acted  upon  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  those  which  retain  their  original 
colour,  and  after  such  action  they  will  probably  be 
no  longer  affected  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or,  at 
all  events,  will  have  no  tendency  to  assimilate  by 
such  exposure;  and  if  they  remain  dissimilar,  the 
picture  will  continue  distinct,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty be  overcome. 

The  fir«t  trials  of  the  inventor  to  destroy  the 
susceptibility  of  the  metallic  oxide  were  entirely 
abortive;  but  he  at  length  succeeded  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
paper  employed  by  Mr  Talbot  is  superfine  writing 
paper:  this  is  dipped  into  a  weak  solution  of  com. 
mon  salt,  and  dried  with  a  towel  till  the  salt  is 
evenly  distributed  over  the  surface :  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  then  laid  over  one  side  of  the 
paper,  and  the  whole  is  dried  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire.  It  is  however  necessary  to  ascertain  by  ex- 
periment the  exact  degree  of  strength  requisite  in 
both  the  ingredients,  for  if  the  salt  predominates, 
the  sensibility  of  the  paper  gradually  diminishes, 
in  proportion  to  this  excess,  till  the  effect  almost 
entirely  disappears. 

In  endeavouring  to  remedy  this  evil,  Mr  Talbot 
discovered  that  a  renewed  application  of  the  nitrate 
not  only  obviated  the  difficulty,  but  rendered  the 
preparation  more  sensitive  than  ever ;  aod  by  a  repe- 


tition of  the  Hune  proceea  the  MataklAf  d  xm 
paper  will  increase  to  such  a  dcfrec,  as  t»  4i^ 
of  itself  without  exponsrc    to  tW  bfte.    Bj 
shoKVs  that  the  attempt  has  been  carrisd  tss  to 
and  the  object  of  the  experimr«talisi  aasl  h  •• 
approach,  without  attaining  tbta  eamdntim.    Bn. 
ing  prepared  the  paper  and  takes  t^  skctcK  fk 
next  object  is  to  render  it  pcfiMnmt,  hy  ^*^- 
ing  the  susceptibility  of  the  ingredie«s  tm  ••« 
purpose.     Mr  Talbot  tried  amii—ss  wmi  wsn 
other  re-agent»  with  little  anercas,  till  tW  isMirf 
potassium,  greatly  diluted,  gave  tW  itmninmi 
this  liquid,  when  applied  to  the  rfraviiY.  ptwkm 
an  iodide  of  silver,  a  substance  imea»Ms  ta  ft» 
action  of  light.     This  is  the  only  mnhai  d  r* 
serving  the  picture  in  iti  original  tuiti,  te  a  t^ 
quires  considerable  nicety,  aiid  aa  CMicr  «adr  « 
sufl^ent  for  ordinary  porpoaea.     It  caMHfei  ■  ». 
roersing  the  picture  in  a  stroof  aeUtMa  4.  mK 
wiping  off  the  superfluoua  motttarr.  mi  irfmf  a 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire ;  on  expoa«r«  ta  tkt  eik 
the  white  parts  become  o(  a  piUc  bbc,  «^  • 
permanent   and    immovable.       Kumttrnm  «iyrw 
ments  have  shown  the  inventor  that  tW  rf«|ihs  # 
these  tints  depends  on  the  stmfth  af  tkaate* 
of  salt ;  he  also  mentions  that  tboaa  pnpni  W 
iodine  become  a  bright  yellow  umdtt  tb«  oAbmv 
of  heat,  and  regain  their  original  co&oaf  as  wm^ 
ing.     Without  the  application  of  od«  ot^hmp*- 
servativei  the  image  will  dtsappcar  hr  iW  trm 
of  the  sun ;  but  if  inclosed  in  a   partU&K  ««•  ^ 
in   no  danger  of  alteration:  thU,  Mf  TaAai  f» 
marks,  will  render  it  extremely  nrnwrmnt  m  m 
traveller,  who  may  take  a  copy  of  wy  ahfivt  hv> 
desires,  and  apply  the  preservattira  aft  hw  iMva 
In  this  respect  Mr  Talbot's  systca  has  the  siaa* 
tage  over  that  of  M.  Di^iierre,  aiocv  it  w«M  ^ 


scarcely  possible  for  a  traveller  to 

with  a  number  of  metallic  pUtea,  «k<i  a  ^h»- 

ter  process  are  indispensable. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  Sttm^/K 
numerous  candidates  have  appcmreJ  m  tW  laU  ■» 
claiming  the  palm  of  originality,  while  pih~ 
of  every  grade  and  country  haw  ca«r<^l« 
the  investigation  of  the  anbjeci.  Ihe 
shall  notice  is  M.  Niepce,  who  claims  ynanijsMi 
over  M.  Daguerre ;  and  the  arco^  W 
if  correct,  will  undoubtedly  decer«ia«  the 
in  his  favour.  A  letter  from  M.  Bawr  m 
cipal  evidence  for  M.  Niepce.  wbo.  b 
tioned  his  discovery  to  this  fentleaaa  ■  lit  y^ 
1827,  while  on  a  visit  at  Kew,  mtd  by  the 
of  his  friend  he  drew  up  a  menotr  ^  tW  i 
and  caused  it  to  be  forwarded  c*  the  rml 
This  document  was  however  returac4»it  U 
trary  to  the  rules  of  the  associatioft  to  iw 
counts  of  scientific  discoveries  wilr«»  tbey 
the  process  employed.  M.  Ktcpoe  ikmu$  ^^ 
wards  returned  to  France,  baviay 
friend  several  specimens  of  tb«  arvly 
art,  which  are  still  in  the  posatasiua  «l  X. 
The  pictures  taken  are  of  two  kiada»  r^ti 
engravings,  and  copies  froa  SMtare ;  tW  baH  4 
the  former  is  in  the  po««es*«on  of  Mr  C 
is  considered  nearly  equal  to  tboac  of  H. 
with  suitable  allowance  for  twelve  ftm% 
the  specimen  taken  from  wmtmtr  la  baanw  If  ■■ 
means  so  successful,  and  is  fonstifsfrj  saWv  * 
the  earliest  attempts  of  bis  rwmU}wm^  K 
Bauer  distinctly  asserts  that  b«  fmmtmmi  i 
of  engravings  produced  s«^ly  by  tb«  stcmb  «I 
which   were  rapahle    of  bcsag  mtmbif*mi  ■ 
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Mpe  ttfnner  n  tai  ordinary  copper-plate ;  if  thb 
be  the  ctM,  the  greatest  lecret  gtill  remains  un- 
faown,  eren  to  fil  Daguerre  himself.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  M.  Niepce  did  not  at  once 
psbliih  his  extraordinary  discovery,  with  a  full  de> 
USl  of  the  process  employed,  as  he  would  then 
hiTe  retained  the  indisputable  right  to  the  merit 
of  the  inTention. 

We  oust  leave  this  point,  and  now  proceed  to 
Botice  the   claims  of  Kr  Ha  veil,  in  conjunction 
with  Hr  Wellmore,  who  are  said  to  have  intro- 
daecdsa  important  addition  to  the  process  pursued 
h;  Mr  Talbot,  a  full  description  oif  which  is  con- 
tdoed  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Literary 
Gssette.    The  first  attempt  of  Mr  Havell  was 
fireeted  towards  an  etching,  by  Rembrandt,  of  an 
oU  tnan  reading,  and  the  result  was  a  reversed  fac- 
fiaile    a    negro  face    surmounted    by  locks   of 
dver:  the  disappointed  artist  discovered  that  a 
lecoDd  transfer  entirely  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the 
pietnre.    To  remedy  this  evil  he  had  recourse  to  a 
nev  process,  by  which  this  defect  was  indeed  re- 
•oved,  but  the  great  merit  of  the  art,  namely,  its 
idf-actiDg  power,  was  lost.     A  thin  plate  of  glass 
wm  laid  on  the  subject  to  be  copied,  upon  which 
the  high  lights  were  painted  with  a  mixture  of 
white  lead  and  copal  varnish,  the  proportion  of 
nnuth  being  increased  for  the  darker  shading  of 
the  pietare.     The  next  day  Mr  Havell  removed  the 
white  ground  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  to  re- 
pmeot  the  dark  etched  lines  of  the  original,  and 
aihcet  of  prepared  paper  having  been  placed  be- 
hiad  the  glass,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  light,  a  tol- 
Mhle  impression  was  produced ;  the  half  tints  had 
Wwever  absorbed  too  much  of  the  violet  ray,  an 
iaperfeetion  which  was  remedied  bv  painting  the 
Ptfts  over  with  black  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass ; 
ff  aOoired  to  remain  too  long  exposed  to  the  sun's 
ttyithe  middle  tints  became  too  dark  and  destroyed 
the  effect  of  the  sketch ;  abdut  ten  minutes  in 
I  powerful  sun  was  considered  sufficient.   Another 
Mthod  employed  bv  Mr  Havell  was  to  spread  a 
roaod  composed  of  white  lead,  sugar  of  lead,  and 
eopsl  varnish,  over  a  plate  of  glass,  and  having 
tansCerred  a  pencil  drawing  in  the  usual  manner, 
to  work  it  out  with  the  etching  point  till  it  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  spirited  ink  drawing,  or  in  the 
hsads  of  an  engraver  a  highly  finished  engraving. 
The  above  process  Mr  Havell  made  public  under 
the  impression  that  it  had  been  hitherto  overlooked, 
hat  Hr  Talbot  hearing  that  be  was  about  to  apply 
fir  a  patent,  laid  claim  to  the  improvement  as  his 
ewi,  and  not  only  pointed  out  some  parts  of  his 
hnur  memorial  where  it  was  distinctly  mentioned, 
h^  also  produced  several  drawings  made  precisely 
b the  manner  described;  he  also  laid  before  the 
Myil  society  a  new  method  of  preparing  the  sensi- 
m  paper,  which  consists  in  immersing  it  in  a  solu- 
te, of  nitrmte  of  silver,  and,  after  washing  it  with 
Wiilt  of  potassium,   the  nitrate   of  silver  is 
jpil  applied,  the  preparation  being  dried  by  the 
fetetween  each  operation ;  the  paper  thus  treated 
fc  OKlreraely  sensitive,  changing  with  the  feeblest 
^rtpH,  first  to  a  bluisL  green,  then  to  olive  green, 
aiiially  to  black. 
AJetter  to  Mr  Talbot  from  his  friend  M.  Biot 


pgtA  me  to  make  some  experiments  upon  your 
pcpvation,  in  order  to  vary  its  application  to  the 


researches  in  which  I  am  occupied.  Rrtt — I 
wished  to  know  whether  the  change  of  colour  waa 
in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  paper  itself;  I 
therefore  spread  tbe  substance  on  a  piece  of  white 
unglazed  porcelain  instead  of  paper,  taking  care  to 
operate  by  night,  anif  drying  it  each  time  at  the 
fire,  as  you  say :  I  thus  obtained  a  dry  solid  coating 
upon  the  porcelain,  which  I  shut  up  in  a  dark  place 
until  the  morning.  In  the  morning  I  took  it  out 
and  found  it  of  a  pale  sulphur  yellow  colour ;  I 
then  presented  it  to  the  daylight  at  an  open 
window  looking  north,  the  weather  was  then  very 
cloudy,  yet  no  sooner  had  I  so  presented  it  than 
already  it  was  turned  green,  and  soon  afterwards 
it  became  black.  I  then  wished  to  know  whether 
the  preparation  would  succeed  equally  well  if  not 
dried  at  the  fire;  I  therefore,  in  a  darkened  room, 
mixed  the  aqueous  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
with  that  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  fell, 
which  I  spread  on  a  porcelain  plate,  and  left  it  to 
dry  in  the  dark;  the  next  day  I  vrrapped  it  in  sev- 
eral folds  of  paper,  and  brought  it  into  another 
room  to  show  it  to  a  friend ;  but  having  taken  off 
the  covers  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  room  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  original  colour,  pale  lemon  yellow,  in* 
stantly  we  saw  its  tint  become  green,  and  I  had 
hardly  time  to  present  it  to  a  window  opening  to 
the  north  before  its  colour  had  passed  to  dark  olive 
green,  after  which  it  almost  immediately  became 
nearly  black.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find 
any  substance  more  sensitive  to  light." 

Meanwhile,  the  invention  of  M.  Daguerre  has 
been  purchased  by  the  French  government;  a 
yearly  pension  of  6000  francs  having  been  settled 
on  M.  Daguerre,  and  another  of  400O  fitmcs  on  M. 
Niepce,  the  son  of  the  gentleman  (deceased)  by 
whose  experiments  the  invention  was  originally 
suggested.  On  the  19th  Aug.  1839,  M.  Arago 
divulged  the  secret  to  a  very  crowded  meeting  of 
the  Academic  des  Sciences.  M.  Daguerre's  pro- 
cess is  as  follows: 

A  plate  of  copper  thinly  coated  with  silver  is 
washed  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  its  surface,  and  especially  to  re- 
move the  minute  traces  of  copper,  which  the  layer 
of  silver  may  contain.  This  washing  must  be  done 
with  the  greatest  care,  attention,  and  regularity. 
M.  Daguerre  has  observed,  that  better  results  are 
obtaineid  from  copper  plated  with  silver,  than  from 
pure  silver;  whence  it  may  be  surmised,  that  elec- 
tricity may  be  concerned  in  the  action. 

After  this  preliminary  preparation,  the  metallie 
plate  is  exposed,  in  a  well-closed  box,  to  the  action 
of  the  vapour  of  iodine,  with  certain  precautions. 
A  small  quantity  of  iodine  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  with  a  thin  gauze  between  it  and  the 
plate,  to  sift  tbe  vapour,  as  it  were,  and  to  diffusa 
it  equally.  It  is  also  necessary  to  surround  the 
plate  with  a  small  metallic  frame,  to  prevent  the 
vapour  of  iodine  from  condensing  in  larger  quan- 
tities round  the  margin  than  in  the  centre;  the 
whole  success  of  the  operation  depending  on  the 
perfect  uniformity  of  the  layer  of  ioduret  of  silver 
thus  formed.  The  exact  time  to  withdraw  the 
sheet  of  plated  copper  from  the  vapour,  is  indicated 
by  the  plate  assuming  a  yellow  colour.  M.  Dumas, 
who  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  thickness  of 
this  deposit,  states  that  it  cannot  be  more  than  the 
millionth  part  of  a  wUUmitr£,  The  plate  thus  pre- 
pared is  placed  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  camera 
obscura,  and  preserved  with  great  care  from  the 
faintest  action  of  light.    It  is,  in  fact,  so  sensitive. 
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tluit  expoiure  for  a  tentb  of  a  tccond  it  mora  than 
•iillBcient  to  make  an  imprenion  on  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  dark  chamber,  which  M. 
De^erre  has  reduced  to  small  dimensions,  is  a 
plate  of  groand  glass,  which  advances  or  recedes 
until  the  image  of  the  object  £o  be  represented  is 
perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  When  this  is  gained, 
the  prepared  plate  is  substituted  for  the  ground 
glass,  and  receires  the  impression  of  the  o^ect. 
The  effect  is  produced  in  a  Terj  short  time.  When 
the  metallic  plate  is  withdrawn,  the  impression  is 
hardlj  to  be  seen,  the  action  of  a  second  rapour 
being  necessary  to  bring  it  out  distinctly;  the 
vapour  of  mercury  is  employed  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  metallic  plate,  to  be  pro- 
perly  acted  upon  by  the  mercurial  vapour,  must  be 
placed  at  a  certain  angle.  To  this  end,  it  is  en- 
closed ia  a  third  box,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
placed  a  small  dish  filled  with  mercurjr.  If  the 
picture  is  to  be  viewed  in  a  veKiod  position,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  engravings,  it  must  receive 
the  vapour  of  mercury  at  an  angle  of  about  45^. 
1^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  viewed  at  that  angle, 
the  plate  must  be  arranged  in  the  box  in  a  horison- 
tal  position.  The  volatiliiation  of  the  mercury 
must  be  assisted  by  a  temperature  of  60^  of  Reau- 
mur (or  167^  of  Fahrenheit.)  After  these  three 
operations,  for  the  completion  of  the  process,  the 
plate  must  be  plunged  into  a  solution  of  hypo-sul- 
phite of  soda.  This  solution  acts  most  strongly 
on  the  parts  which  have  been  uninfluenced  by  light ; 
the  reverse  of  the  mercurial  vapour,  which  attacks 
exclusively  that  portion  which  has  been  acted  on 
by  the  rays  of  light.  From  this  it  might  perhaps 
be  imagined,  that  the  lights  are  formed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  silver  with  mercury,  and  the 
shadows  by  the  sulphuret  of  silver  formed  by  the 
hypo-sulphite.  M.  Arago,  however,  formally  de- 
clared the  positive  inability  of  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  physical,  chemical,  and  optical  science,  to 
offer  any  theory  of  these  delicate  and  complicated 
operations,  which  might  be  even  tolerably  rational 
and  satisfactory.  The  picture  now  produced  is 
washed  in  distilled  water,  to  give  it  that  stability 
which  is  necessary  to  its  bearing  exposure  to  light 
without  undergoing  any  further  change.  The  art 
of  fixing  the  eolours  of  objects  has  not  hitherto 
been  accomplished ;  and  another  important  desid- 
etatum  is,  toe  means  of  rendering  the  picture  unal- 
terable by  friction.  The  substance  of  the  pictures 
executed  by  the  Daguerrotype  is,  in  fi^t,  so  little 
solid — is  so  slightly  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
metallic  plate,  that  the  least  friction  destroys  it, 
like  a  drawing  in  chidk :  and  at  present,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cover  it  %vith  ^am* 

DAHLIA,  (a.)  The  Dahlia,  whidi  now  forms 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  flower-garden,  was 
named  in  honour  of  Andrew  Dahl,  a  botanist  of 
Sweden.  Wildenow  objected  to  the  term,  under 
an  erroneous  impression  that  it  had  previously  been 
appropriated  to  another  genus;  and  adopted  the 
name  Oeorgina ;  but  he  has  not  been  followed  by 
subsequent  writers.  Others  objected  to  it  from 
its  similarity  to  Dalea,  a  ^fenus  already  established 
after  our  countryman  Dale.  The  name  Dahlia  is 
now,  however,  so  well  confirmed,  that  it  may  bid 
defiance  to  the  caprice  of  modem  botanical  name- 
changers.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  very  desirable 
that  attention  be  paid  to  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word.  The  a  should  have  the  open 
sound,  as  in  fisther ;  it  will  then  be  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  the  older  name  Dalea.     The  genus 
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is  now  Driadpally  divided  lato  two 

rays  of  the  former  abounding  ia  seed,  whilst  thasi 


b  aUoflioQ  to  the  ioMs 
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of  the  Utter  species  are  barren.  Other 
distinctions  were  first  adopted,  bat  th4^  all  aseisd 
unsuble  i  and  from  the  prooencas  of  the  VMm  m 
sport  into  such  numeroos  varietica.  It  ■ay  hs 
doubted  whether  the  present  distlnctioo  wiB  peofv 
permanent. 

These  splendid  plants  are  natives  of  llesieo.  anA 
though  noticed  by  the  Spaniards  ahoot  ika  mMs 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  noi  aliiea  bm^ 
attention  till  they  bad  flowered  at  Madrid,  b  178^ 
when  Cavanilles  described  them  in  the  Aral  *«Ihb« 
of  his  Icones,  published  in  the  following  ytmt,  h 
1802,  he  sent  planU  to  Paris,  where  they  «e«t 
successfully  cultivated  by  Mooaienr  Thooiia,  wfcib 
shortly  afterwards,  published  eokwre^  fifvrce  said 
a  description  of  them.  The  first  iatrodoctiaB  ef 
the  Dahlia  into  En^and  was,  accordi^  ia  the 
BortuM  JTeveasts,  by  the  BmrrhioMeas  of  gata.  la 
1789,  but  the  plants,  it  may  be  irniamid,  «m» 
soon  lost.  In  1802  and  1803,  others  wen  saM 
from  Pane;  and  in  1804,  seeds  fnn  Madrid}  eat. 
for  several  years,  they  were  scarerly  haaod  of 
amongst  us.  Their  babiu  being  nhaown.  Char 
increase  was  slow ;  whilst,  on  the  roartioaat,  inai^ 
merable  and  splendid  varieties  wet*  ptpdauai ;  m 
that,  after  the  peace,  in  1814,  th^  wmm  \ 
upon  us  in  all  the  variety  of  their  pr«aea«  CM 
citing  the  astonishment  of  evory  bshaldsi.  m4  the 
joy  of  those  who  could  nuaihcr  tmA  haaabaa 
amongst  their  own  collcctioot.  Siaee  thaft  t^a 
they  have  been  rapidly  incrcaacd  and  ianpcoWk  ;  a^ 
England  can  now  boast  of  vanetiea  as  aofarh  aa  m^ 
in  the  world. 

Early  sown  seeds  prodoca  plants  that  will  §mmm 
in  the  succeeding  autumn.  The  more  iitaarfy  tf 
forced  on  a  hot-bed.  RooU  keep  very  waft  • 
sand,  in  a  dry  eeDar.  In  ^vtdiog  themw  thm  iM 
stems  mav  be  slit,  and  a  nortioa  moat  he  retaMafl 
to  each  plant.  PUnt  old  roots  in  the  irsi  spsak  tf 
April;  or  pot  them,  force  in  a  hot-bad>  aa4  tm^ 
into  the  borders  when  three  or  fbar  iacWa  h^gk 
A  few  mav  be  retained  in  large  poU;  thay  wM ka 
less  luxuriant,  and  flower  earbcr.  Trsift  aaa  mam 
only  from  each  root,  and  pinch  of  the 
shoots.  The  soperflnoos  shooU  froa  < 
when  taken  off,  may  be  pbated  ia  the  i 
a  band-glaaa,  and  will  readily  grow,  as  m 
tings  of  the  older  stems.  Or  cnttiafa  oC  i 
rieties  may  be  grafted  on  the  tahefa  af  4 
ones,  merelv  by  spUdna  them  togeCber.  tyi 
enclosing  them  in  a  btUe  day,  Wtew  «3 
potted  in  mould :  they  should  the*  he  j 
bed  and  shaded.  A  gravcQy  aofl  t 
oriance  and  produces  most  flowers^ 

DALLAS,  SiE  Oiomoi,  Bart.,  waa 
from  an  anrient  family  long 
in  Scotland,  and  was  bora  ia 
of  April,  175a     He 

Geneva,  under  the  care  of  Mr  CWaVet,  a  < 
guished  minister  of  the  8 arise 
with  his  brother,  the  late  right 
Robert  Dallas,  who  afterwards  ~ 
ornament  of  the  English  bar.  and  hHL  i 
of  the  court  of  coaimoo  pleas.  At  tW  apa  tf 
eighteen.  Sir  George  (then  Mr)  Dad^  ^iM  to 
Bengal,  as  a  writer  in  the  serriet  off  tW  tott  ^ 
dia  Companv;  and,  havioggivaa  oraoff  off  ^•■■ft 
promising  abilities,  was,  aooa  aftar  k«  amari  ^ 
India,  appointed  to  a  statioa  of  I 
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Kasfiir.    He  had  prerioftsly  acquired  considerable 
eelebrity  by  a  tprigfaUy  aud  ingenioat  poem,  de- 
leriptive  of  the  adventures  of  an  Indian  voyage, 
and  of  the  first  impressions  of  a  youthful  mind  on 
fioAog  itself  surrounded  by  objects  so  remote  from 
Europesn  swociations.     This  work  was  afterwards 
publiihed  «t  Calcutta,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Iii- 
dis  Guide,'*  and  was  dedicated  to  the  celebrated 
Aistie,  whose  popular  poem,  **  The  Bath  Guide,*' 
bid  M^ggttted  to  the  author  the  idea  of  a  similar 
uttdtftakiog.     In  the  circles  of  Calcutta  it  excited 
A  pccuUtr  interest,  as  well  from  the  circumstance 
of  iu  bsiug  the  first  publication  which  ever  issued 
from  the  press  of  India,  as  from  the  vivid  pictures 
it  presented  of  social  life  and  manners  in  the  east. 
Fbsiq  the  post  to  which  he  was  originally  ap- 
puiaicd,  Mr  Dallas  was  soon  promoted,  at  the  ex- 
pnm  dssire  of  Mr  Hastings,  to  the  more  important 
ebsfge  of  superintendent  of   the  collections  at 
Easgeshay.    A  selection  so  honourable  to  its  ob- 
ject vas  amply  justified  by  the  ability  and  discre- 
tioa  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  attaching 
to  BB  arduous  and  highly  responsible  situation. 
After  holding  this  office  for  six  years,  and  serving 
IB  other  departments  in  India,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
Uad,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  published, 
io  JTBP,  a  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  Mr  Hastings's 
character  and  services.     His  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  political  stato  of  India  eminently  qualified 
kim  fiv  tfce  task  be  had  undertaken ;  and,  in  this 
doquent  and  instructive  treatise,  he  traced  with 
cisct  the  splendid  series  of  actions  by  which  Mr 
flsstiafi  had  consolidated  in  Asia  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  fortunes.     Between  this  period  ana 
the  date  of  hia  next  production,  Mr  Dallas  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  debates  at  the  India  House,  ex- 
bihiting  oo  ererj  question  that  came  before  the 
court  cir  proprietors  a  masterly  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  trade,  and  an  extent  of  general 
iaforoHition    which  gave  him  ever  afterwards  a 
decided  iufiuenee  in  that  assembly.     In  1793  he 
pohiisbed  **  Thoughts  upon  our  present  Situation, 
vith  Bflouirka  upon  the  Policy  of  a  War  with 
Fraace.**     The  success  of  this  work,  which  made 
a  oMrked  impresaion  upon  the  public,  and  speedily 
went  tibrongfa  several  editions,  was  commensurate 
with  the  spirit  of  its  execution.     He  also  wrote, 
while  on  a  riait  to  a  relative  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, several  treatises  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  signs  of 
political  convulsion  were  at  the  time  unhappily  ap- 
fsreat.     In  the  same  year  appeared  the  first  of  his 
**  Letters  to  Lord  Moira,  on  the  Political  and  Corn- 
State  oi  Ireland,"  which,  at  the  particular 
of  Mr  Pitt,  having  been  brought  out  by 
HMDtos  in  ^e  *'  Anti-Jacobin,"  were  afterwards 
embodied  in  a  separate  work. 

b  179B,  by  patent,  bearing  date  the  31st  of 
Jrf^«  he  was  rmised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of 
Britain.  He  sent  to  the  press,  in  1799, 
erations  on  the  Impolicy  of  treating  for 
I  with  the  present  Begidde  Government  of 
mod  aoon  after  came  into  parliament  as 
atire  of  the  borough  of  Newport,  in  the 
I  «f  Wight.  His  parliamentary  career,  though 
Vil«f  long  dumtion,  was  distinguished  by  several 
t  dmonstrations  of  ability.  Had  his  health 
1  hiiD  to  continue  his  legislative  functions, 
I  doubtless  have  attained  the  highest  hon- 
•M#f  the  senate,  being  gifted  by  nature  with 

Cli  powera  of  elocution.    While  in  parliament, 
piWiihiiil  •*  A  Letter  to  Sir  WiUiam  Pulteney, 


Bart.,  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Trade  between  India  and  Europe.'*  After 
the  appearance  of  thu  publication,  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  parliament,  and  passed  some  years  in  De- 
vonshire, for  the  benefit  of  the  climate.  But, 
though  comparatively  retired  from  public  life,  he 
was  a  sagacious  observer  of  political  events,  and 
availed  himself  of  several  opportunities  which  at- 
forded  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  literary  talents. 
His  knowledge  of  the  British  interests  in  the  East 
was  shown  in  a  defence,  which  he  published  in 
1808,  of  the  wars  undertaken  by  the  marquis  Wei- 
lesley  in  the  Deccan  and  Hindostan.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  discussions  which  took  place,  in  1813,  on 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter. 
Sir  George  published  a  very  interesting  tract  on 
the  religious  conversion  of  the  Hindoos.  It  ap- 
peared anonymously,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Letter 
from  a  Field  Officer  at  Madras."  The  last,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  of  his  published  works, 
was  his  Biographical  Memoir  of  his  son-in-law.  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  Bart.,  captain  of  his  Majesty's  fri- 
gate Menelaus.. 

Sir  George  married,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1788, 
the  Hon.  Catharine  Blackwood,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Blackwood,  Bart.,  and  the  Baroness 
Dufiferin  and  Claneboye.  He  died  at  Brighton  on 
the  14th  Jan.  1833. 

DALLAWAY,  James,  Vicar  of  Letherhead, 
Surrey,  and  of  Slynfold,  Sussex ;  was  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, Feb.  20,  1763 ;  and  having  passed  his  youth  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Cirencester,  became  a  scholar 
on  the  foundation  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  Here 
he  made  himself  known  by  his  English  poetry, 
some  of  which  was  characterized  by  great  sweetness 
and  facility  of  versification ;  but  the  same  talent, 
when  mingled  with  the  dangerous  tinge  of  satire, 
was  destined  to  become  fatal  to  his  early  prospects. 
When  his  time  had  arrived  to  be  elected  fellow, 
his  name  was  passed  over,  without  any  reason  as- 
signed ;  but  the  cause  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  some  satirical  verses  upon  an  influential 
member  of  the  society.  With  his  future  prospects 
thus  blighted,  he  left  the  univeraity,  having  taken 
his  degree  of  M.A.  Dec.  3,  1784;  and  went  to 
serve  a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud.  At 
a  subsequent  period  he  resided  in  Gloucester ;  and 
about  the  yean  1785  to  1796  he  was  employed  as 
the  editor  of  Bigland's  Collections  for  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Mr  Dallaway's  first  publication  was  "Lettere 
of  the  late  Dr  Bundle,  Bishop  of  Derry,  to  Mrs 
Sandys,  with  introductory  Memoira,"  2  vols.  8vo. 
1789.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  society  of  antiquaries ;  and  in  1792  he  pub- 
lished in  4to.  "  Enquiries  into  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Heraldry  in  England,  with  Observations 
on  Armorial  Ensigns."  This  was  dedicated  to 
Charles  duke  of  Norfolk,  E.  M.  a  circumstance 
which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  his  grace, 
who  was  ever  after  his  warm  and  constant  patron. 
Through  the  duke's  introduction  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  and  physician  to  the  British  embassy  at 
the  Porte.  He  had  previously  taken  the  degree  of 
Med.  B.  at  Oxford,  Dec  10,  1794.  After  his  re- 
turn he  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Bute,  **  Constantinople,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern, with  Excuraions  to  the  Shores  and  Islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  to  the  Troad,  1797."  4to.  In 
1802  he  communicated  to  the  society  of  antiquaries 
an  Account  of  the  Walls  of  Constantinople ;  which 
is  printed,  with  four  plates,  in  the  **  Archeologia*" 
2  k2 
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▼oL  ad?.  In  1702  bt  wrott  th«  tntroductioD  to 
Naylor's  •^CoUecHon  of  Coats  of  Amw  borno  by 
tbe  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  tbt  County  of  Okm- 
OMter/' 

On  the  I  at  of  Jan.  1797,  Mr  Dallaway  was  ap. 
pointed  secretary  to  the  earl  marshal,  which  oAce 
brought  him  in  close  connection  with  tbe  college 
of  arms,  but  did  not  constitute  him  a  member  of 
the  corporation.  He  continued  secretary  until  the 
death  of  his  patron  in  1815 1  and  was  re-appointed 
to  it  by  lord  Henry  Howard,  who.  in  1816,  was 
nominated  deputy  earl  marshal ;  and  upon  his  lord- 
ship's death,  in  1824,  a  bill  baring  passed  to  enable 
the  present  duke  of  Norfolk  to  execute  the  funo> 
tions  of  bis  office  in  person,  Mr  Dallaway  was  a 
third  time  appointed  to  the  official  situation  of 
secretary  to  the  earl  marshal.  In  1709  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  South 
Stoke  in  Sussex ;  which  he  resigned  in  1803,  on  his 
grace  procuring  him  the  ficarage  and  sinecure 
rectory  of  Slynfold,  which  is  in  the  patronage  of 
the  see  of  Chichester.  In  1801,  in  exchange  for 
the  rectory  of  Llanmaes  in  Glamorganshire,  which 
bad  been  given  to  him  by  the  marquis  of  Bute,  he 
obtained  the  ricarage  of  Letherbead,  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Rochester.  The  two 
bene6ces  of  Letherbead  and  Slynfold  he  held  until 
his  death.  In  1811  he  also  obtained  the  prebend 
of  Hova  Ecclesia  in  tbe  cathedral  church  of 
Chichester ;  whidi  in  1816  he  exchanged  for  that 
of  Ferring;  the  latter  he  afterwards  resigned  in 
1826  to  the  UU  Rer.  Edmond  Cartwright,  on  that 
fentleman's  succeeding  him  in  the  editorship  of  the 
History  of  Western  Sussex. 

In  1800  Mr  Dallaway  published  in  8vo.  ••  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Arts  in  England,  or  comparative  Re- 
marks on  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting, 
chiefly  illustrated  by  Specimens  at  Oxford."  In 
1803  he  edited,  in  five  volumes  8vo.  **  Tbe  Letters 
and  other  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
from  her  original  MSS.  with  Memoirs  of  her  Life." 
In  1806  he  published  in  8vo.  "  Observations  on 
English  Architecture,  Military,  Ecdesiastical,  and 
Civil,  compared  with  similar  Buildings  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  including  a  critical  Itinerary  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  &c.,  and  Historical  Notices  of  Stained 
Glass,  Ornamental  Gardening,  kc,**  In  1816  be 
published  a  work  entitled  **  Of  Statuary  and 
Sculpture  among  tbe  Andents,  with  some  account 
of  Spedmens  preserved  in  England,'*  8vo. ;  all  but 
a  small  portion  of  which  perished  in  the  fire  at  Mr 
Bensley's  printing  office.  Previously  to  this  tinie,  in 
the  year  1811,  he  had  been  engaged,  bv  the  late 
duke  of  Norfolk,  to  edit*  at  his  grace  s  expense, 
■*  The  History  of  the  Three  Western  Rapes  of 
Sussex,"  for  which  very  ample  oollecttons  had  been 
made  by  Sir  William  BorrelU  Md  depodted  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  first  volume,  contdning  the 
Rape  and  dty  of  Chichester,  was  published  in 
1815 ;  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume,  contain- 
ing the  Rape  of  Arundel,  appeared  in  1819 ;  the 
Rape  of  Bramber  he  relinquished  to  the  late  Rev. 
Edmund  Cartwright,  F.S.A.,  who  published  it  in 
1830.  In  1821  he  privately  printed,  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  thirteen  etchings  by  Bfrs  DdUway, 
two  letters  descriptive  of  the  vicar's  garden  at 
Letherbead,  addressed  to  his  friend  R.  Duppa,  Esq., 
a  very  lively  and  animated  description  of  a  beauti- 
ful spot.  In  1823  he  communicated  to  tbe  sodety 
of  antiquaries,  **  Observations  on  the  first  Common 
Seal  used  by  tbe  Burgesses  of  Bristol,**  printed 
(with  a  plate)  in  tbo  •*  ArebwOogia,**  vol  xxi   In 


18M  be  p«bliAcd  in  4to.  •*  WBBafli  Wymsbt 
Redivivus.  Notices  of  Aodcnt  CkvrHi  AnUtsr^ 
tiire  in  the  Fifteenth  Centvry.  particalariy  ia  Bk*. 
tol  {  with  Hints  tor  Practical  ReatoradoM.**  Aa 
article  from  his  pen  entitled  ^  Bristol  b  the  Ftf- 
teentb  Century,"  appeared  in  **  Tbe  Retrospevtif* 
Review,"  new  series,  vol.  ii.  in  1888:  asd  tb«i 
several  papers  were  reprinted  at  Bristtl.  mmitr  tke 
title  of  •*  Antiquities  of  Bristol  i«  tbe 


Centuries,  indoding  the  Topogmpby.  by  WU&m 
Wyreestre,  and  tbe  Life  of  William  Cbayift.* 
This  bst  was  an  essay  by  Mr  Ddkway,  md  al  tbe 
Bristol  Institution  in  April,  1891.  la  ISM  Ik 
DdUway  superintended,  for  Mr  MiQor,  tbe  bea^ 
seller,  a  finely  embellisbed  edttion  of  Walfaltt 
"  Anecdotes  of  Painting.**  wbirb  iadstdes  T«Tt«r  • 
"Memoirs  of  tbe  English  Painters  a^  ZugmfnC 
However  accomplished  in  bis  acquMaianw  «^ 
art,  and  refined  in  his  taste,  Mr  Dallawny  may  batv 
been,  it  cannot  be  concealed  tbat  be  waa  by  aa 
means  cdcnlated  for  dtber  a  btograpbicnl  or  a  1»> 
pi^grapbicd  historian ;  and  both  this  work  and  Iss 
Hiktory  of  Sussex  abound  with  marks  of  hHSs. 
carelessness,  and  inaccuracy,  ffis  laat  w«rk  wm 
an  extended  and  revised  edition  of  tbn  work  tf 
1806  on  ••  Architecture  in  Englnnd  ;*  tbis  wasp^ 
lidMd  early  in  tbe  year  1834.  Hk  4anib  ladk 
place  on  the  6tb  of  June  in  tbe  snase  y^. 

DARLINGTON ;  a  market-town  In  tha  aavly 
of  Durham,  distant  from  Neweastia  tbiitj  shws 
miles,  from  York  forty-dgbt.  It  w  silM<id  aar 
tbe  Skeme,  a  smdl  river  wbi^  fells  iatn  tbe  T«m 
It  condsts  of  several  streets,  Avefgtag  froai  a  191^ 
dotts  square,  or  marlcet-placa.  Tbe  pi  ini  ipnl  maaa- 
fecturea  of  Darlington  are  cnrpeta,  aarf  Aas  ani 
worsted  spinning ;  there  arc  also  several  1 
tanneries,  roperies,  and  iron  and 
tbe  Skeme,  in  its  coorsa,  tnn 
and  propels  tbe  machinery  of  very  i 
milb ;  and  many  of  the  working  t ' 
in  wooUcombing,  and  other  argrariana 
with  tbe  mills.  Tbe  Darfiagtnn  aarf 
rdlway  has  been  of  great  bcncii  to  Iko 
PopulaUon  in  1631,  8574. 

DARTFORD;  a  asarket-town  in  S«nt«  i 
miles  from  London,  on  tbe  great  rani 
bury.  Near  it  are  some  extendw 
dso  silk  mills  and  paper  millsb  Tbe  | 
fecturad  here  is  famed  for  its  farniaa,  aarf  is  mnsn 
used  -by  sportsmen.  Dartferd  ia  nolc4  na  tbe  |fe» 
where  Wat  Tyler*s  insurrection  eoana^mad.  f^ 
pulation  in  1881.  4716. 

DARTMOOR  (a.) ;  a  remnrkabia  miir^  fc^ 
trict  in  Devonshire,  extending  abant  fall  aAa 
in  length  and  eleven  in  brendtb.  Tbe  cxsava^  m- 
pect  of  this  interesting  distrirt  (tbe  hm^am  ^ 
which  have  been  snag  by  Carris^gtoa*  f.  sl  1  »  •»- 
tremdy  wild  and  draarv,  presenting  an  aAmast  mA. 
less  coatinnation  of  lofty  bOla,  cnggy  mfkk  v^ 
narrow  vdleys  strewed  with  enawasaa  ssamnn  ^ 
granite,  which  some  convnbien  of  1 
gone  days  has  probably  aasaie^  from  tW  1 
ing  emtneneea.  Indeed,  innnmcvable  ^nman  ^ 
stone  of  various  dimensions  Ba 
generd  surfece  of  tbe  moor,  am 
on  the  sides  of  tbe  biUs,  are 
wildest  and  most  impresdvo 
Some  of  these  heights  rise  abis|Hly  ia*» 
crowned  with  huge  pilca  of  stonn.  smrf 
••  Tors," 

Tbara  are  savaral  Drddicnl  or  Cblbe  1 
the  BOOT,  aa  tbo  dfdM»  tba  Is«bbm^  md 
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haiBubwidMitly  tottify.  At  Drewtteignton,  ther* 
it  t  very  remarkmble  logui,  or  rocking  stone,  in  the 
mkj  chtooel  of  the  Teign  river,  but  its  oscillating 
powers  hftfe  nearly  ceased.  The  base  or  under- 
itoae  of  tins  vast  mass  of  granite  is.  deeply  set  in  a 
kd  of  ro^s,  of  which,  indeed,  it  forms  a  part. 
Tbe  logaa  stone  is  of  irregular  shape,  its  height,  or 
tUcko^  varying  from  six  or  seven  to  ten  feet ; 
its  leofth  is  about  eighteen  feet ;  the  top  flatfish. 
WbcD  rocked,  it  is  said  to  have  emitted  an  audible 
BMriDur  of  a  peculiarly  awful  nature.  The  scenery 
iroand  this  monument  of  a  remote  age,  is  of  un- 
conmoo  grandeur.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
logsfl  stones  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  of  less 
diaensioss.  The  only  cromlech  on  the  moor,  is 
It  Shilston,  near  Drewsteignton,  which  bears  tbe 
tame  of  tbe  Spinster's  Rock,  from  an  absurd  tra- 
ditioo  that  three  spinsters,  or  unmarried  damsels, 
constructed  it  one  ooorning  for  their  amusement 
before  break&st. 

Prince  Town,  a  small  place  containing  about 
tbirtj  booses,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  site 
of  Darteioor  prison,  where,  during  the  last  war,  a 
^est  number  of  prisoners  were  confined.  From 
May  29,  1809,  to  April  22,  1814,  no  less  than 
12,679  unhappy  victims  were  incarcerated  there ; 
aboit  1117  deaths  occurred  during  that  period,  of 
which  1095  were  French,  and  twenty-two  Ameri- 
csas.  This  immense  and  remarkable  structure  is 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  object  designed. 
£Uvated  at  least  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  it  com- 
pnses  within  its  walls  a  circumference  of  thirty 
seres,  enclosed  on  its  eastern,  northern,  and  south- 
era  directions,  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  on  the  western 
psrt,  or  front,  which  being  straight,  blunts  the  cir- 
cua/erenee,  by  two  handsome  residences  appropri- 
ated to  the  agent  and  surgeon,  and  having  between 
them  a  Cyclopean  gateway,  surmounted  with  the 
motto,  •*  Pareere  tubjeciis"  The  first  stone  was 
laid  in  March,  1806.  The  edifice  is  principally 
oooposed  of  the  granite  so  plentiful  on  tbe  moor, 
•ad  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  £127,000. 

A  railway  between  Prince  Town  and  Sutton 
Fool,  near  Plymouth,  a  distance  of  more  than 
(weaty-five  miles,  was  opened  for  public  use  in 
September,  1823.  at  a  cost  of  £39.983.  raised  prin- 
cpally  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwitt, 
wbo  subscribed  upwards  of  £3000  towards  the 
radertaking.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
St  various  periods  to  plant  and  improve  Dartmoor, 
sad  ft  is  probable  that  it  will  be  ultiomtely  en- 
dosed. 

DAVIE 8,  Cecilia,  formerly  a  celebrated 
iOigstress  on  the  Italian  and  German  as  well  as  the 
Eagiish  stages.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Opera 
ia  London  in  1773,  and  was  considered  as  second 
to  Billington  only  among  English  female  vocalists. 
She  had  previously  performed  for  soine  time  in 
Italy,  where  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  I'lng- 
faua,  and  even  the  Italians  allowed  that  her 
pavers  were  surpassed  by  those  of  Oabrielli  alone. 
Hkttqnently  she  returned  to  the  continent  with 
her  aster,  who  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
Wnoaica ;  aiid  became  prima  donna  at  the  princi- 
pal Uian  and  German  theatres,  and  a  great  fa- 
of  tbe  empress. Maria  Theresa  at  Vienna, 
I  she  bad  operas  written  expressly  for  her  by 
Ifefio,  and  composed  by  Hassee.  She  also 
.  -  the  arch-duchesses  (afterwards  queens  of 
Msec,  Spain,  and  Naples)  to  sing  and  act  in  the 
^fmm  which  were  performed  at  court  on  the  em- 
pMa'a  Wth-day.    In  her  last  and  very  advanced 


years  the  waa  in  much  poverty.  Through  the  re- 
commendation  of  lord  Mount  Edgecumbe,  George 
IV.  gave  her  a  handsome  present,  which  enabled 
her  to  pay  debts  which  she  had  contracted.  From 
the  national  benevolent  institution,  she  obtained 
a  pension  of  £25  per  annum,  which  was  all  she 
had  latterly  to  depend  on,  with  an  occasional  don- 
ation from  the  royal  society  of  musicians,  or  a 
trifling  present  from  a  few  old  friends  who  knew 
her  in  better  times.  She  died  in  July  1836,  aged 
ninetv-four. 

DAVIES,  Robert,  a  bard  of  Wales,  who  gained 
at  different  Eisteddfodau  the  following  silver  me* 
dais  and  premiums : — At  Caerwys,  Flintshire,  May 
29.  1798,  the  Gwyneddigion  medal,  for  the  best 
Welsh  poem  on  »•  the  Love  of  our  Country ;"  at 
Wrexham,  Sept.  13,  1820,  a  splendid  silver  medal 
(the  chain  medal)  and  premium  of  £8  for  the  best 
Welsh  elegy  on  **  the  Death  of  His  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  king  George  IIL  ;"  at  Brecon,  Sept.  25, 
1822,  the  Gwyneddigion  medal  for  the  best  Welsh 
ode  on  **  the  old  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  An* 
cient  Britons;"  at  Ruthin,  March  1,  1825,  a  silver 
medal  and  premium  for  the  best  Welsh  translation 
of  the  celebrated  speech  of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  in  the  house  of  Lords  against  the 
Roman  Catbob'c  Emancipation  Bill ;  at  Denbigh, 
Sept.  16,  1828,  a  silver  medal  and  premium  of 
three  guineas  for  the  best  englyn  on  **  the  Air  Bal- 
loon ;'*  at  Beaunuuis,  August  28,  1832,  a  splendid 
silver  medal  and  premium  of  £15,  tbe  gift  of  Sir 
Edward  Mostyn,  bart.,  of  Talacre,  Flintshire,  for 
the  best  Welsh  poem  on  "  David  playing  the  Harp 
before  Saul."  For  his  celebrated  ode  on  "the 
Courage  of  Caractacus  against  the  Romans,"  he 
received  a  medal  and  premium ;  with  several  other 
distinguished  rewards  too  numerous  to  detail.  Mr 
Davies  published  an  excellent  Welsh  Grammar, 
and  also  Diliau  Bardas,  &c.  He  died  at  Nantglyn, 
near  Denbigh,  Jan.  1,  1836,  aged  sixty-six. 

DAWLISH ;  a  town  in  Devonshire,  beautifully 
situated  in  a  valley  open  to  the  sea  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  sheltered  by  richly  cultivated 
rising  grounds.  The  beauty  of  its  environs  and  the 
mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  air,  make  it  a  desir- 
able resort  for  invalids,  and  it  has  now  become 
fashionable  as  a  watering  place.  The  parish  of 
Dawlish  includes  tbe  townships  of  Cock  wood,  and 
Higher  and  Lower  Holecomb,  and  the  hamlets  of 
East  Town,  Middlewood,  Shattern,  Westwood, 
and  Lithewell.     Population  in  1831,  3151. 

DEAD  SEA.  (a.)  Most  of  the  mysterious  attri- 
butes  of  the  Deaid  Sea  have  vanished  before  the 
light  of  modem  science.  It  was  believed  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  body  to  sink  in  it,  that  fishes 
could  not  live  in  its  waters,  that  birds  were  unable 
to  fly  across  it,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  do 
so,  they  fell  down  instantly  dead.  The  poisonous 
nature  of  its  waters,  or  of  the  vapours  which  arise 
from  its  surface,  have  been  fully  disproved.  The 
vrater  is  very  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
consequently  extremely  buoyant.  A  traveller  to 
the  Holy  Land,  speaking  of  its  effects  on  a  com- 
panion who  bathed  in  it,  says  he  described  tbe  sen- 
sation as  extraordinary,  and  more  like  lying  on  a 
feather-bed  than  floating  on  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  found  the  greatest  resistance  in  attempt- 
ing to  move  through  it ;  it  caused  his  eyes  to  smart 
immensely.  A  piece  of  stick  put  into  it  required  a 
good  deal  of  pressure  to  make  it  sink,  and  when  let 
go,  bounded  out  again  like  a  blown  bladder.  Tbe 
water  was  clear,  and  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  which 
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might  hare  been  firom  the  ftOMt  st  the  boCton,  or 
from  ft  bftsj  fttmotpbere ;  tbere  were  green  shmbe 
down  to  tbe  wnter's  tAgt  at  one  place,  and  nothing 
to  giTe  an  idea  of  any  thing  blasting  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tea.  The  idea  that  no  tA  or 
other  animal  could  exist  in  these  waters  has  been 
refuted  by  recent  travellers,  and  specimens  of  shells 
have  been  brought  to  England. 

The  pitch  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
affords  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabs,  who  dispose  of  it  to  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt,  and  receive  in  return  icanty  rations  of 
food,  and  a  few  presents,  in  the  shape  of  trinkets 
or  trifling  articles  of  dress.  The  Arabs  alto  furnish 
themselves  with  salt,  which  they  prepare  from  tbe 
waters  of  the  lake,  fay  digging  pits  about  tbe  shore, 
filling  them  with  water,  and  leavii^  it  to  be  crys- 
tallied  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

In  ancient  times  bitumen,  (pitch,)  which  is  pro- 
duced from  this  lake,  was  used  by  tbe  Egyptians 
in  embalming  their  dead.  It  is  said  by  Josephus, 
the  Jewish  historian,  to  have  risen  to  tbe  surface 
in  masses  as  big  as  the  bodv  of  an  ox.  Dr  Shaw, 
in  his  Travels,  informs  us,  that,  at  the  present  day, 
the  natives  assure  him  that  it  rises  in  large  hemis- 
pherical masses,  which,  when  they  come  to  tbe  sur- 
nce,  burst  with  a  loud  explosion.  This,  he  says, 
only  happens  near  the  shore,  for  in  greater  depths 
tbe  eruptions  are  supposed  to  discover  themselves 
in  columns  of  smoke,  such  as  are  now  and  then 
seen  to  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  Thb 
bitumen  only  differs  from  our  common  black  pitch, 
by  possessing  a  sulphurous  and  foetid  smcU  when 
nibbed  or  burned. 

Many  old  travellers  have  reported,  that  at  times 
tbe  ruins  of  towns  are  to  be  seen  beneath  tbe  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  but  no  writers  that  can  be  re- 
lied on  have  ascertained  the  fiict  Philosophers 
were  for  some  time  unable  to  account  for  the  fact, 
that  the  Dead  Sea,  although  constantly  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  river  Jordan  and  of  some  other 
smaller  streams,  still  remains  at  the  same  height ; 
but  accurate  calculations  have  been  made  since  that 
time,  and  it  is  proved,  that  the  evaporation  that 
takes  place  from  the  sur&ce  of  so  Inrge  a  body 
of  water  is  sufBdent  to  sccount  for  the  circum- 
stance. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  inth  respect 
to  the  natural  history  of  this  intererting  lake ;  hut 
the  extreme  danger  attending  any  researches  in 
these  countries,  on  account  of  the  constant  hostile 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  native  Arabs, 
has  deterred  travellers  from  risiting  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Rae  Wilson,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
says, — **  To  the  taste  the  waters  appear  decidedly 
to  contain  more  salt  in  solution  than  common  sea- 
water,  and  in  smeU  they  resemble  that  of  Harrow- 
gate,  or  bilge-water.  Crosses  are  made  of  the  bitu- 
men, which  are  sold  at  Jerusalem,  and  an  odd  idea 
is  entertained  by  some  persons,  that  the  wearing  of 
this  substance  serves  as  an  antidote  against  the 
plague.  Travellers  should  be  on  their  guard,  as 
there  are  pits  near  the  lake  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  approach.'* 

The  apples  of  Sodom,  foir  without  and  bitter 
within,  are  considered  as  fiibolous,  but  Chateau- 
briand, tbe  French  traveller,  professes  to  have  dis- 
covered a  kind  of  fruit  answering  the  description : 
be  says, — **  It  grows  two  or  three  leagues  from  the 
mo^th  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  of  a  tlMMny  sppear- 
aoee.  with  small  taperii^  leaves.    Its  fruit  is  tM- 


aetly  like  that  of  the  Emtka  leMOi*  Wlbbdb 
and  colour ;  before  it  is  npe,  it  is  AM  with  s  or. 
rosive  and  saline  juice ;  wbco  drM,  It  yidh  s 
bhM:kish  seed  that  may  be  compared  f  ashea* 

DEAL ;  a  town  in  Kent,  aiMlcea  man  II. 
from  Canterbury,  and  seventy-two  K.  by  I.  km 
London.  Here  is  no  harbour,  but  the  maple  rsi^ 
stead,  called  tbe  Downa,  betwecu  DuM  md  iW 
Goodwin  Samb,  fumisbcs  eooveaieiit  mAenfi 
for  ships  during  tbe  prevalence  of  pnithsfci  uWi: 
and  homeward  or  outward  bound  vessels  fvaefiVy 
touch  at  this  port,  in  proceediiy  to  or  firum  Ls». 
don  {  the  former  to  land  pamingrrs  and  fiipuhi 
letters,  notifying  their  arrival,  and  the  ktt«r  le 
take  in  letters  and  provisions.  I^pper  Dssl,  au* 
a  mere  village,  was  probablv  of  anterior  en^  la 
the  present  town,  called,  by  way  of  ^■*^'***, 
Lower  Deal,  whidi  consists  diieiy  of  iknt  sirsBis, 
running  parallel  with  tbe  beach.  BimI  bmMntsnJ 
sail-making,  with  other  porsuita  auhsi  i  ■  Jsut  Is  »• 
vigatfon,  constitute  almost  tbe  sole  ongapntias  tf 
the  population  of  Deal,  which  has  coueidits>l|  I*, 
creased  since  1831.  Durii^  the  laat  lenr.  tla  tava 
was  a  scene  of  the  utmost  activity,  fruw  the  n- 
tensive  commerce  carried  on  for  the  supfUy  of  yi»- 
visions  and  maritime  stores  for  the  abippun;  ha 
the  port  being  now  less  frequented,  tkc  tnlt  bM 
necessarily  dMiined.  Deal  has  long  been  hmtim 
a  station  for  pilots,  whose  skill,  boMncas.  sad  carn- 
age, have  procured  them  a  high  degree  of  teyu^ 
tion.  Since  the  erection  of  flouting  Hgbta  en  thr 
Goodwin  Sanda,  the  gaUant  servieca  of  the  IM 
boatmen  have  been  less  in  demand.  This  cusat  ■ 
defended  by  three  castles,  eteeted  by  Henry  VUL 
in  1539;  which  are  Deal  castle,  SaBdowu  rHcW  m 
the  north,  and  Waimer  caatle  on  the  aoutb.  Vn 
is  a  custom-bouse,  and  likewiae  a  nuval  slvs^ 
house ;  and  at  Wdmer  is  a  naval  i 
piUl.     Population  of  Deal  in  183 1«  7MS. 

DEAN  FOREST  is  situated  in  the  wcslcfa  |vt 
of  Gloucestershire,  between  tbe  rlTuva  Seitia  mi 
Wye,  and  now  extends  over  33,373  acrcn  of  hmL 
It  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  has  be^  lung  aaSid 
for  the  value  of  its  timber.  During  tW  Isrt  uw 
it  supplied  upwards  of  a  1000  loads  of  tiabar  snaa- 
ally  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  It  ulao  liBwii  ■ 
coal  and  iron  ore:  iron  appcara  to  bava  h^ 
wrought  in  tbe  forest  both  by  tbe  autWnt  Brilsi 
and  the  Romans ;  and  in  tbe  rrigu  of  ffdnuid  L 
seventy-taro  furnaces  fior  soMltiag  Irosi  ara  ravmM 
to  have  been  built  there.  It  maat  flmwiilj  bast 
been  much  more  thickly  wooded,  uud  of  ■«* 
greater  extent  than  at  prsseat ;  fisr  wu  ind  ifac 
it  was  anciently  so  ofcigiuwu  with  irnVi.  as  ia  bast 
become  a  notorious  harbour  for  robots. 

Tbe  Forest  of  Dean  is  divided  ia«o  srx  wAk 
known  by  the  namea  of  their  reapardve  bdpta  « 
houses,  built  for  the  residence  of  the  r«7ul  ksipiw 
its  government  is  nominaHy  vested  fai  a  lord  wvAm. 
who  is  also  constable  of  ne  caatle  of  8t  Biswri^ 
formerly  tbe  residence  of  men  of  iwinwn  in  ths 
government  of  England,  six  dayty*' 
verderers  chosen  by  tbe  freaboMtia»  uc 
seven  woodarards,  a  chief  forester  ' 
bearer,  eight  foreatera  la  fee,  a  _ 
steward  of  the  SwaaiaMte  .*  mmj  mt  thane  dhm 
have,  by  tbe  lapse  of  time,  now  faDca  intu  A^ 
The  population  of  the  Corcst  by  tW  Isat  caaaas  » 
estimated  at  7700,  and  is  nlmoat  cmHrvly  cus^pmsd 
of  what  are  called  free  miners,  wba  duhw,  aadhaaa 
for  centuries  exercised,  moot  iaifartaae  mmmif  ysw 
vilrgea.    Theorigiaof  tlicaeprtviletgcafe«Bkaa«u« 
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bnf  tracts  of  tbe  exitteoce  of  the  Forest  of  Deao 
mioore  are  fbond  in  the  records  of  our  early  history. 
Tkey  were  sammoned  to  attend  the  royal  armies  in 
tke  rcigos  of  Edward  I.  and  IL,  and  a  tradition  still 
cxifts  in  the  forest  that  the  exclusive  privileges 
were  given  them  in  consequence  of  their  services 
at  oac  of  ^e  early  sieges  of  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upoA-Tweed. 

DENMARK;  (a.)  The  last  census  of  the  king, 
dom  of  jDcnnuurk  was  taken  in  1834,  and  that  of 
the  dnkedoms  (Sleswic  and  Holstein)  in  1835:  and 
ai  the  census  was  ordered  to  be  made  up  every 
fifth  year,  it  would  in  this  way  never  have  been 
■ffloltaneous  for  the  different  parts  of  the  realm. 
Bat  in  order  to  avoid  this  mischief,  it  has  recently 
beta  ordered  that  the  next  census  of  the  kingdom 
Ai^X  not  be  undertaken  before  1840,  and  that  it 
•ball  include  all  the  possessions  of  the  crown  of 
Bcmnark. 

The  result  of  the  last  census  in  the  kingdom 
ibowed  that  the  population  was  1,223.797  inbabi- 
taatSp  vis.,  605.278  males  and  618,519  females, 
barisgiacreased  since  the  beginning  of  this  eentnry 
32*3  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females 
was  as  1000,  to  1022.  the  same  as  it  was  thirty 
jeu%  ago  at  the  census  of  1801.  But  this  propor- 
tion is  much  greater  in  other  northern  countries ; 
and  it  it  an  interesting  fiu:t,  that  iii  the  extreme 
northern  countries  the  relative  number  of  women 
•eean  generally  to  be  very  much  greater  than  in 
coantries  of  the  temperate  aone.  Such  is  the  fietct 
in  Iceland,  where  the  proportion  of  females  to 
Dales  u  almost  as  1 100  to  1000.  In  Sweden  the 
Bomber  of  females  at  the  census  of  1830,  com- 
pared with  that  of  males,  was  as  1076  to  1000. 
AsMng  1000  men  and  women  existing  in  1834  there 
were  alive, — 
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Among  1000  men  there  were  337  married,  632 
onmarried,  and  31  widowera.  Among  1000  women 
there  were  327  married,  587  unmarried,  and  86 
widows.  Among  1000  men  and  women,  205,  or 
oafr.fifth,  liTed  in  towns,  and  795,  or  four-fifths, 
lived  in  the  country. 

In  the  dukedomi  of  Sleswic  and  Holstein  the  popu- 
Vtion  was  773,788,  viz.,  385,635  males,  and  388,153 
femalea.  The  increase  since  1803  was  28*5  per 
cent.,  the  interval  being  32  years.  The  propor- 
tion between  males  and  females  was  as  1000  to 
1007.  Among  1000  individuals  existing  in  the 
dochies  in  1835  there  were  alive : — 
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Among  1000  men  there  were  330  married,  632 
maiarned,  and  38  widowers.  Among  1000  women 
there  were  352  married,  558  unmarried,  and  90 
liUowB.  Among  1000  men  and  women,  174,  or 
Tallier  more  than  one-sixth,  lived  in  towns,  and 
9C6L  or  fire-sixths,  lived  in  the  country. 

In  the  kingdom  the  proportion  which  the  deaths 
bore  to  the  population  in  the  whole  period,  from 
18D1  to  1834.  was  as  1  to  41 ;  but  this  proportion 
WAmodi  more  favourable  from  the  peace  (1814) 


until  1829,  being  during  that  period  as  1  to  47. 
In  the  years  1829  and  1831,  the  mortah'ty  was  ex- 
treraely  great.  Though  Denmark  was  exempted 
from  the  infection  of  the  cholera  during  those  two 
yeara,  the  mortality  was  as  great  as  in  the  countries 
where  that  plague  raged,  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
having  been  scourged  by  an  ague,  which  seemed 
very  contagious.  The  number  of  deaths  in  those 
two  yeara  amounted  to  74,361,  averaging  in  each 
37*181,  while  upon  an  average  of  the  seven  pre- 
ceding yeara  it  only  amounted  to  24,575,  the  in- 
crease being  equal  to  more  than  one-half.  Out  of 
1000  deaths  there  were, — 
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DESIGN,  School  of.  A  grant  was  maile  in 
the  parlianientary  session  of  1836,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  instruction  to  those  engaged  in  the  pre- 
l^ration  of  designs  for  the  various  branches  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  country.  To  carry  out  this 
important  object,  a  "  School  of  Design  "  was  esta- 
blished, under  the  sanction  of  government,  at 
Somerset  house,  in  the  rooms  lately  occupied  by 
the  royal  academy,  and  which  was  opened  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1837.  The  instruction  given  in  this 
school  includes  light  and  shade,  colour,  modelling, 
perapective,  &c  An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded 
to  young  persons  baring  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  oi 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  modes 
of  changing  and  adapting  forms  of  ornament, 
aided  by  light,  shade,  and  colour,  so  as  to  produce 
new  and  elegant  combinations ;  and  of  acquiring 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  colours,  on 
which  the  laws  of  harmonious  colouring  are  based. 
Should  the  experiment  of  this  "  School  of  DMign** 
be  a  successful  one,  we  may  anticipate  that  a  class 
of  practical  artists,  far  higher  in  education  and 
taste  than  our  present  artisans,  will  be  employed  in 
our  arts  and  manufactures,  producing  a  most  bene- 
ficial action  on  the  social  taste  and  feeling  of  the 
entire  community. 

DEVIL'S  BRIDGE,  situated  in  Cardiganshire, 
in  South  Wales,  between  Hafod  and  Aberystwith, 
not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  Plinlimmon.  It  ia 
a  single  arch,  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
span,  thrown  over  another  arch,  which  crosses  a 
tremendous  chasm.  According  to  tradition,  the 
lower  arch  was  constructed  by  the  monks  of  the 
neighbouring  abbey,  called  Strata  Florida  abbey, 
about  the  year  1087,  but  this  is  not  correct,  as  the 
abbey  itself  was  not  founded  till  1164.  The  coun- 
try people,  in  superstitious  days,  deeming  it  a  work  « 
of  supernatural  ability,  gave  it  the  strange  name  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  known.  Giraldus  men* 
tions  having  passed  over  it  in  i  188,  when  travel- 
ling through  Wales  with  Baldwin,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  preach  in  favour  of  the  Crusades. 
The  upper  arch  was  built  over  the  other  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  in  1753,  and  the  iron  balus- 
trades were  added  by  Mr  Jones  in  1814.  The 
lower  arch  may  be  distinctly  viewed  by  looking 
over  the  upper  bridge ;  but  the  whole  scene  is  so 
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enTcloped  in  wood,  ilutt  tbt  dtptk  it  not  pereetTed ; 
and  many  itn  incurious  traTeller  has  pasted  the 
Peril's  bridge  witliout  ditlinguisbing  its  ctrcum- 
•tancet  from  an  ordinary  road.  The  deft  orer 
which  these  two  bridges  extend  basetidently  been 
enlarged,  and  was  perhaps  originally  produced  by 
the  incettant  attack  of  the  ioipetuout  river  My- 
naeh  on  the  solid  vrall  of  rock.  In  order  to  riew 
the  scenery  of  this  romantic  spot,  the  risiter 
should  first  cross  the  bridge,  and  then  descend  by 
the  right  of  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  aperture, 
through  which  the  Mynach  drives  its  furious  pas- 
sage, having  descended  from  the  mountains  about 
five  miles  to  the  northocast.  The  efiect  of  the 
double  arch  is  picturesque ;  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  cleft,  darkened  by  its  artificial  roof,  increases 
the  solemn  gloom  of  the  abyss.  On  regaining  the 
road  the  second  descent  roust  be  made  by  passing 
through  a  small  wood,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  bridge,  to  view  the  four  successive 
falls  from  the  point  of  a  rock  in  front.* 

DCWSBURY;  a  market-town  in  the  west  riding 
of  Yorkshire,  thirty-four  miles  8.  W.  from  York. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  the  resid- 
ence of  the  Saxons  during  the  heptarchy.  It  hat 
a  very  fine  appearance  from  the  Wakefield  road, 
where  it  suddenly  breaks  upon  the  sight.  The 
principal  manufactures  carried  on  here,  are  in  wool- 
len doths,  blankets,  and  carpets.  This  town,  from 
its  situation,  pottetses  many  commercial  advantages, 
being  seated  on  the  Calder,  whidi  with  the  canals 
affords  communication  with  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
he.  Population  of  the  parith  of  Dewtbury  in 
1831,  including  the  to%mthips  of  Dewsbury,  Soot- 
hill,  Clifton-cum-Heartehead,  and  Ostett,  19,854. 

DIAMOND,  (a.)  In  former  times,  all  the  dia- 
monds that  were  known  were  brought  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  India,  particularly  from  the  fiunoos 
nines  of  Golconda,  near  Hyderabad,  the  present 
capital  of  the  Deecan,  in  Hindottan  ;  the  islands  of 
Molucca  and  Borneo  have  also  produced  many 
Taluable  stones :  they  are  always  found  in  an  alio* 
rial  soil,  generally  graveU  resting  on  granite,  and 
not  imbedded  in  any  other  substance,  out  appear- 
ing like  small  pebbles  with  the  surface  flattened 
In  many  parts.  The  diamond  mines  of  Golconda 
are  now  so  far  exhausted,  as  to  be  considered  not 
worth  the  expense  of  working.  The  diamonds 
which  are  now  brought  to  Europe  are  chiefly  from 
tlie  Brasils.  When  Braiilian  diamonds  were  first 
Imported,  the  circumstance  exdted  the  jealousy  of 
the  dealers  in  East  Indian  gems,  and  a  prejudice 
was  unjustly  raised  against  the  produce  of  these 
newly-discovered  mines ;  and  although  subsequent 
trials  have  proved  the  diamonds  of  Braxil  to  be 
luUy  equal  to  those  of  the  East,  so  difftcult  b  it  to 
reaM>ve  a  prejudice  when  once  it  is  raised,  that  to 
the  present  day  the  diamonds  of  Braxil  are  con- 
sidered by  some  people  to  be  of  an  inferior  kind. 
The  feeling  was  so  strong  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fiiir  price  for  their  stones,  the  merchants  of  Brazil 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  cargo  in  the  first 
instance  to  Ooa,  that  it  might  be  re-iroported  from 
that  place  into  Europe,  as  the  production  of  the 
eastern  world.  Formerly,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
trade  in  diamonds  was  monopolised  by  the  Dutch, 
and  at  present  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  these 
gems  is  in  general  performed  in  Holland,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  lower  price  of 
Itsh  workman  is  naverthelcas 
superior. 

The  art  of  cutting.  spUtting,  Mwiaf,  «r  | 
diamonds  requires  great  skUl,  praetiea. 
tieuce.  '*  It  u  seldom,**  »yt  Mr  Mawc.  < 
same  workman  is  a  proficient  in  all  tkcae  I 
but  he  generally  confines  himself  to  o»a. 
ting  and  polishing  a  diamond^  the  ■inh  — 
objects  in  view ;  first,  to  reawve  aay  i 
perfections  timt  nay  exist  in  the  fltooe.aad 
to  divide  its  sor&ce  into  a  wunbcr  of 
shaped  polygons.  The  removal  of  iaw«  i 
be  the  most  naterial  object,  siaee  tW 
speck  in  some  particular  parts  of  tkc 
finitely  multiplied  by  reflection  fron  thm  i 
polished  surfaces  of  the  gea.  When  thm  shsf*  rf 
the  rough  stone  is  particulari/  —faviwuaJhii.  llii 
workman  has  to  resort  to  the  hatardo 
of  splitting.  The  rule  by  which  the 
is  discovered  at  which  to  npply  tW  i 
is  made  a  great  mystery  of :  bat,  perhapl^  Uka  aaar 
other  mechanical  arts,  it  deptnds  as 
dexterity  acquired  1^  cc 
sdentific  knowledge ;  and  in  that ' 
man  himself,  although  a  perfect  adept  tm 
ness,  would  find  himself  wnahW  to 
knowledge  he  was  in  poesesaion  oC  WhcB  ihs 
direction  in  which  it  is  to  be  split  is  dtridsJ  on, « 
is  marked  bv  a  line  cut  with  a  simy .-  f  the  Msas 
is  afterwards  fixed  by  strong  eencat  ia  tW  pt^ 
per  position  in  a  stick,  and  then  by  the  ap^ttc^jsa 
of  a  tpUttiy-kmifi,  the  section  is  eftctcd  hf  thta^ 
plication  of  a  smart  blow.** 

Sometimes,  when  the  sectioa 
crystallised  structure  of  the  (^ 
had  to  Bawimg,  This  is  perfonned  as  foOown:  Tie 
diamond  is  cemented  to  a  somU  Mark  oC  «sa4 
which  is  fixed  firmly  to  a  table,  and  a  tiac  it  aaAi 
with  a  sharp  where  the  divtsion  is  intmdri  to  mk» 
place,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with  ^BmrnmA- 
powder  and  olive-oil:  the  sawing  is  thaa  «»> 
menced,  and  if  the  stone  b  krge,  the  Uoar  d 
eight  or  ten  nMmths  is  soawtimet  taqaiit^  to  es»- 
plete  the  operation.  The  taw  ia  asa4e  af  fiae 
bran  or  iron-wire,  attaehed  to  the  two  ca^  d  a 
piece  <^ cane  or  whalebone,  the  teoth  betngHimd 
by  the  particles  of  diaosoodi-powder,  whtch  bectni 
imbedded  in  the  wire  as  soon  aa  it  issypKsitoAt 
line.  The  catting  the  bceU  on  tW  fi^w  d 
the  rough  stone  is  a  work  of  lahov  and  ^I^M,  i  4h 
polishing  is  performed  in  a  null,  which  is  m  ^ 
trenely  simple  machine.  Dismnnds  are  cat  \gmm^ 
ally  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  roe^  •saw)* 
various  ways,  and  assame  dillerent  naaaaa  !■  ««■»- 
quence ;  as  a  brilliant,  a  roae,  a  tahfe,  aad  a  Isifn 
diamond:  of  these  the  brilliant  b  tW  naat  ^£»- 
did,  from  the  brilliancy  and  number  of  its  iiii»> 
tions  and  refractions.  Sec  Mr  Maw*s  Tnattn  m 
Diamonds  and  Precioas  Stones. 

DINGWALL:  a  borough-towv  in  tsm  ^a 
Scotland,  rituated  near  the  western  cstraMS^  of 
the  Cromarty  Firth,  distant  from  gJwhm|^  Ht 
miles,  from  Inverness,  twenty.  It  pmmmm  a 
small  harbour,  near  which  fucmerly  stood  tte  oieife 
of  the  £unily  of  Ross,  a  fragment  of  whtc*  kriii- 
ing  it  all  that  now  remains.  The 
country  is  beautiful  and  highly  raHivatctf. 
lation  of  town  and  parish  in  18SI,  %\M 
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DISTILLATIOK,  (a.)  Erery  liquid  which  it 
meeptible  of  fermeotation  will  yield  Blcoh<4,  or 
tfinu  of  mime^  bjr  distillation,  after  the  first  or 
viaotts  sti^  of  that  chemical  action  has  taken 
pbce.  Now  as  all  liquids  which  contain  starch  or 
sugar  of  any  kind  will  ferment  if  the  fermenting 
principle  is  present,  the  juices  of  all  vegetables  con- 
taining farina  or  saccharine  matter  may  be  employed 
to  obtain  alcohol  from. 

The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  different  spirits  ob- 
tained ft-om  these  vegetable  substances,  depends  on 
ike  presence  of  some  foreign  matter,  as  an  essential 
oil«  8ic.,  for  the  alcohol  or  basis  is  the  same,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  be  obtained. 

The  process  of  distillation  is  founded  on  the 
prindpla  of  different  degrees  of  caloric  being  re- 
ovisite  to  convert  different  liquids  into  vapour. 
Thus,  if  water  and  alcohol  are  mixed  and  exposed 
to  a  moderate  heat,  sufficient  to  volatilize  the 
spirit, — but  not  to  convert  the  water  rapidly  into 
steam, — and  the  vapour  arising  from  the  mixture 
he  collected  and  condensed  in  a  separate  vessel,  the 
liquid  will  be  found  to  be  stronger,  or  to  contain 
more  alcohol  in  proportion  to  the  water,  than  that 
from  which  it  was  obtained. 

The  instrument  contrived  to  effect  this  separa- 
Cioa  is  called  a  ttill.  It  consists  of  a  large  copper 
or  boiler,  with  a  vaulted  head,  from  which  rises  a 
foanel-sbaped  tube,  which,  being  bent  downwards, 
terminatea  at  some  distance  from  the  fire  of  the 
boiler,  in  a  leaden,  copper,  or  tin  tube,  made  into 
a  spiral  form  of  many  turns,  and  hence  called  the 
worm.  This  tube  is  enclosed  in  a  tub,  or  vat,  ca- 
pable of  holding  water,  and  the  end  of  the  worm 
terminatea  in  a  tap,  which  passes  out  of  the  vessel 
at  the  bottom. 

When  the  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  put  into  the 
boiler  and  ia  heated,  the  vapour  produced  passes 
through  the  head  and  int-o  the  worm,  and,  by  the 
coldness  of  the  water  in  the  tub,  is  condensed  into 
a  liquid,  which  may  be  drawn  off  at  the  tap.  This 
liquid  product  is  called  §ingUn<i»,  and  is  again  re- 
twned  to  a  still,  and  the  process  repeated,  the  re- 
solting  condensed  liquid  being  each  time  stronger, 
or  containing  less  water,  till  the  spirit  is  obtained 
of  the  requisite  purity,  or  at  what  is  termed  proof. 
All  spirit  for  drinking  remains  diluted  with  a  large 
proportion  of  water.  Instead  of  re-distilling  the  pro- 
ducts, after  a  certain  number  of  times,  other  chemi- 
0^  processes  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rstiog  the  alcohol  ^om  the  water,  and  from  any 
bad-flavoured  essential  oil  which  may  have  been 
diftilled  over  from  the  original  liquid.  These  pro- 
cesses are  generally  termed  the  rectification  of  the 
spirit,  and  vary  for  every  different  liquid  em- 
ployed. 

There  is  pretty  good  evidence  for  supposing  that 
no  less  a  person  than  Osiris,  the  great  god  of 
Egjpt,  was  the  first  distiiier  of  whiskey  on  record  ; 
ibr  the  Egyptians  had,  from  time  almost  imme- 
aorial,  a  distillation  or  brewage  from  barley,  called 
hf  the  Greeks  barley-wine,  not  inferior,  they  say,  in 
fefour,  and  superior  in  strength,  to  wine.  Allu- 
•OB  is  made  to  this  liquor  in  several  passages  of 
sadent  writers.  The  poor  people  of  Egypt  drank 
it  fantead  of  wine,  and  were  wont  to  intoxicate 
tkesssclves  with  it,  just  as  our  poorer  people  do 
vi&  whiskey.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  no 
■traager  to  the  Hebrews ;  for  reference  is  certainly 
nade  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  name 
of  **  strong  drink,**  stronger  than  wine,  and  resorted 
to  ky  determined  drinkers  for  the  sake  of  inebria- 


tion. Among  the  Celts  in  Spain  and  France,  it 
seems  to  have  been  common  as  a  substitute  for 
wine ;  Polybius  speaks  of  a  certain  Celtic  king  of 
part  of  Iberia,  or  Spain,  who  affected  great  court 
pomp,  and  had  in  the  middle  of  his  hall  golden  and 
silver  bowls  full  of  this  barley-wine,  of  which  his 
guests  or  courtiers  sipped  or  quaffed  at  their  plea- 
sure— a  custom  which,  it  is  said,  for  many  a  cen- 
tury prevailed  among  his  Celtic  descendants,  the 
reguli  chiefs  of  our  Scottish  Highlands.  The  an- 
tiquity of  this  distillation  is  proved  by  the  Egyptian 
tradition  which  ascribed  its  invention  to  Osiris.  It 
may  not  improbably  he  supposed  that  the  Egyptians 
communicated  the  invention  to  the  Babylonians 
and  Hebrews,  who  transmitted  it  northwards  to 
the  Thradans  and  Celtfe  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  who, 
in  their  migrations  north-westwards,  carried  it 
along  with  them  into  Ireland  and  the  Scottisk 
Highlands.  This  barley-wine  was  called  by  ths 
Greeks  /S^^tm — (Qu.  brew?) — which,  in  all  likelU 
hood,  was  its  Egyptian  or  Celtic  name.  Aristotle 
entertained  an  extraordinary  notion  of  this  potation. 
Those  intoxicated  with  it,  he  says,  fall  on  the  back 
part  of  their  heads;  whereas  those  drunk  with 
wine  fall  on  their  faces/ 

Oood  Scotch  whiskey  is  made  from  malt  alone ; 
and  the  following  account  of  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing the  malt  for  distillation,  we  have  obtained  from 
a  person  who  has  had  extensive  practical  experi- 
ence in  Scottish  distilleries. 

The  malt,  having  received  every  justice  from 
the  maltster,  is  bruised  upon  cylinders,  and  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  mashed  is  put  into  the 
mash  pan,  an  eight  hour*s  notice  having  previously 
been  given  to  the  officer  of  excise.  Water  is  then 
added ;  the  officer  being  always  present.  This  is 
the  most  important  part  of  distillation.  If  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  water  be  not  put  in,  according  to 
the  weight  of  the  grain,  and  that  quantity  at  a  pro- 
per beat,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  the  proper 
quantity  of  worts  at  the  required  gravity.  Soft  or 
moss  water  is  best  for  mashing  with,  or  extracting 
the  wort  from  the  malt.  The  water  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  boiling  state  three  or  four  hours  before  it 
is  applied  to  the  grain.  The  weight  of  the  grain 
being  ascertained — (we  shall  take  a  medium  weight, 
say  nineteen  stones  per  boll  or  six  bushels,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  worts  to  be  taken  from  the  mash 
tun  60^,  or  to  contain  sixty  pounds  of  saccharine 
matter,) — the  water  is  then  poured  upon  the  malt 
at  a  heat  of  from  145^  to  175*^  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  summer,  145^  will  do,  but 
in  winter  it  may  be  proper  to  raise  the  water  to  the 
heat  of  from  174<'  to  180^.  Now,  if  grain  be  of  the 
above  weight,  and  the  time  of  mashing  be  in  the 
month  of  November  or  March,  which  are  the  best 
seasons  of  the  year  for  mashing,  bring  your  water 
to  the  beat  of  148^:  then  for  every  boll  or  six 
bushels,  give  135  to  145  gallons  of  water  at  the 
above  heat;  then  instantly  commence  stirring  your 
mash  tun  with  oars,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  about 
fifty  minutes,  after  which  let  the  tun  settle  for 
about  forty-five  minutes ;  then  turn  the  discharge 
cock  of  the  tun,  and  the  worts  will  drain  into  the 
under-back.  The  worts  on  being  tried  should  now 
prove  about  sixty-two  or  sixty-three  pounds  weight 
saccharometer.  These  being  the  first  worts,  are 
either  pumped  up  to  the  coolers,  or  left  in  the 
under-back  if  it  is  large  enough  to  contain  the 
second  mash  also.  Should  the  first  worts  be 
pumped  up  into  the  coolers,  instead  of  remaining  in 
the  under-back,  the  officer  upon  the  first  visit  must 
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tiy  the  itrengtli  of  tbcm  in  the  coolen ;  and  if  he 
find  them  of  a  higher  weight  than  that  of  three  per 
cent,  above  the  declared  gravity,  that  conttitutet  a 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  distiller.  The  maah  ton 
is  now  prepared  for  the  iecomd  mash,  in  order  to 
extract  the  second  worts.  In  this  case  the  water 
should  be  brought  up  to  the  heat  of  from  154^  to 
ItfO^,  and  about  160  gallons  of  water  should  be 
added  to  every  boll  or  six  bushels  of  malt.  The 
mash  tun  should  now  be  stirred  for  about  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  to  two  hours,  allow- 
ing it  to  settle  about  half  an  hour,  before 
draining  the  worts  into  the  under-hack.  The 
etrength  of  the  worts  of  the  second  mash  should 
be  only  some  few  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the 
first  mash,  and  when  mixed  together,  should  form 
the  required  gravity.  When  the  worts  in  the 
coolers  have  cooled  to  about  60^,  they  are  let 
down  into  the  fermenting  tun,  and  the  distiller  im- 
mediately tenders  a  declaration  to  the  excise  officer 
of  the  dip  and  strength  of  said  tun,  it  being  the 
officer's  duty  to  check  said  declaration.  After  the 
eecond  worts  have  been  drained  off,  a  third  water 
is  run  into  the  mash  tan,  to  extract  the  sparge. 
This  sparge  or  wort  is  usually  brought  off  the  mash 
tun  at  from  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds 
weight;  it  is  then  pumped  up  into  the  copper, 
and  boiled.  It  must  be  always  kept  in  a  boiling 
atate,  or  it  would  sour,  and  of  course  be  of  no  use. 
If  the  mash  tun  be  stirred  by  machineij,  instead  of 
by  oars,  then  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  minutes 
will  be  eufficient  for  the  first  mash,  and  half  an 
hour  will  be  enough  to  let  it  stand ;  and  so  in  pro- 
portion with  the  second  and  subsequent  mashes. 

Ths  making  of  Imb. — Bub  is  composed  of  wort, 
beer  and  porter  yeast.  A  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  excise  officer  four  hours  before  commencing 
the  operation ;  also  the  quantity  must  be  declared, 
and  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  made.  The  wort 
taken  to  make  the  hub  is  from  the  first  worts :  if 
•txty  eallons  is  to  be  made,  forty  may  be  worts, 
five  gsllons  ale  yeast,  and  ten  gallons  porter  yeast, 
whidi  in  a  state  of  fermentation  is  applied  to  the 
tun.  This  bub  cask  or  ton  is  surveyed  by  the 
officer  on  every  visit,  and  the  dip  and  strength  as- 
certained when  in  operation.  The  bub  must  be 
added  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  and  on  no  ac- 
count can  it  be  above  the  declared  gravihf 

FnmeiUatwn. — When  the  worts  are  cooled  to  as 
near  60^  as  possible,  they  are  let  do%vn  from  the 
coolers  into  the  fermenting  tun,  or  tuns  for  fer- 
mentation, at  which  time  the  officer  is  to  ascertain 
the  dip  and  strength,  and  insert  both  in  his  book. 
He  must  also  see  the  bub  added,  which  of  course 
will  create  an  increase  in  the  dip  of  the  tun,  for 
which  cause  be  must  make  another  survey  before 
leaving  the  place.  The  tun  being  thus  set,  fermen- 
tation will  take  place  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
hours ;  afterwards  the  tun  begins  to  gather  a  head, 
and  the  heat  increases  from  (JO^  to  90<>  and  will 
perhaps  be  only  three  pounds  down  on  the  Instru- 
ment. At  this  period  the  officer  ought  to  be  very 
careful  of  his  survey,  as  the  thermometer  shows 
euch  a  heat  as  more  than  counterbalances  the  de- 
grees upon  the  strain  that  the  tun  has  attenuated 
Jowa  to.  By  his  next  visit,  it  will  be  considerably 
.down,  perhaps,  if  the  fermentation  be  quick,  to 
iforty-eight  or  fifty  pounds,  in  which  case  it  will 
■cotne  down  eight  or  ten  pounds  every  four  or  six 
ibonrs,  mtil  the  fermentation  comes  to  eight  or  five 
pounds.  If  it  still  retains  the  heat  with  a  little 
liead,  it  will  in  all  likelihood  come  down  to  water, 


which  is  excellent  work.  Wben  the  fen  has  fmm 
to  from  thirty-nine  to  thirty-three  povnds  wnfM, 
fresh  porter  yeast  ought  to  be  addet.  aho«i  mt  «r 
one  and  a  half  gallons  to  the  100  gahoas  ef  mh 
in  the  tun,  as  the  strength  of  the  bub  ftrvl  ^M  ■ 
in  a  great  measure  gone  by  that  time.  When  iW 
tun  comet  to  from  nineteen  to  ftftees  pow^ 
weight,  it  ought  to  get  the  last  vcast ;  the  qamMirt 
applied  of  porter  yeast  at  this  time  b  ahont  thn». 
fourths  of  a  gallon  to  the  100  gallom  of  wash ;  md 
if  at  the  time  the  fermentation  be  slow.  tW  htfvh 
must  be  kept  quite  closed  until  heat  is  j 

EmgUA  gim^  or  Geaeee,  k  proeved 
barley,  oats,  and  malt,  mixed  together  in 
proportions.  Every  particle  of  soluble 
obtained  from  these  ingredients  by  repeated  aash- 
ings.  The  worts  are  then  made  to  fcrmcat  hytha 
addition  of  ^east,  as  for  brewing,  bot  tW  f 
tion  is  continued  till  all  the  sacchaHne  i 
converted  into  alcohol.  This  feriDCOtcd  Bqvsr  ■ 
called  watk  by  the  dietillers.  The  graiaa  are  ptf 
into  the  still  along  with  the  waah,  maA  the  M 
product  being  redistilled,  the  splrh  ob««med  utm- 
tified.  The  peculiar  fiavoor  is  given  by  tatMiei  a 
few  juniper-berries  and  some  hope. 

The  Dutch  employ  barley,  malt,  aa4  rye  mtd 
only  to  distil  their  Hollands  from. 

/niA  whiskey,  poitkten,  or  poiteem^  ovee  iff  fen- 
liar  flavour  to  the  mode  in  which  the  anal  p^ 
cesses  are  conducted,  rather  than  to  any  prcvhsnt? 
in  the  grains.  The  barley  is  wett«fl  wifb  hsr 
water,  in  order  to  excite  germinatioii,  md  rh«  mm 
is  dried  %rith  turf  instead  of  onaL  TW  mah  ■ 
mixed  with  about  one-fourth  of  raw  ror«,  wmi  At 
mashing  is  made  in  a  tun,  the  boctoa  of  whadh  • 
covered  with  young  heath  and  oat-hoaka^  to  Mpffr 
the  place  of  a  fislse  one.  When  the  witk  hq^ 
to  boil  in  the  still,  the  fire  it  suddenly  gMsshii 
and  the  spirit  which  runs,  though  weak,  m  of  thr 
true  flavour.  The  mMgHmfB  are  fietillcd  opiaeafl 
yield  the  real  potteen. 

Bum  is  a  spirit  obtained  from  wnlaaati^  er  Ikr 
flnid  which  drains  from  the  cryttalfing  MgarjAt 
molasses  are  diluted  with  water,  fatmiaiad  ssi 
distilled.  In  the  distlllatioo  acetic  rtWr  pmm 
over,  and  communicatee  a  strong 
flavour  to  the  spirit,  whidb  must  he 
got  rid  of.  The  leaves  of  different  plaata  aps  pm 
into  the  still  to  give  a  pleasant  taste  to  the  raa. 

Brandy  is  dbtiUed  from  any  wioea,  b«t  ifcofciA 
is  procured  from  weak  Frendi  wiaea.  whiA  ■■ 
unfit  for  exportation.  In  cooaeqwcwc*  ef  Ike 
quantity  of  this  spirit  consumed,  every  mtJkd 
economiiing  labour  and  expeaee  b  had  nuimwte- 
the  principle  of  these  is  the  adopikm  mt  a  paaiAe 
mode  of  distillation,  which  mertta  dcwjiptMatw^ 
and  by  which  fuel  is  eaved.  InsteaMi  of  a  ih^ 
still  there  are  a  series  of  copper  vesaek. 
shall  distinguish  as  1.  2,  S.  ftc  A  tobe 
the  top  of  1,  and  is  bent  down  again  to  pa 
the  top  of  %  to  near  the  bottom  of  tk 
from  the  top  of  2  another  stmtlar  tobe 
rates  in  the  same  way  with  S,  and  3 
eatet  with  4,  and  so  on.  These  take*  at*  ef*^ 
both  ends,  but  are  soldered  air-tight  to  tka  M» 
in  the  vessels  through  which  tWy  poaa.  so  ** 
there  is  no  opening  to  the  exteroal  sir  Wjooaatf 
them.     Each  of  the  vessels  bring  half  flWd  «■» 


t  the  wine  to  be  distilled,  the  fitt 

first  only,  the  vapour  which 

densed  by,  and  mixed  with,  the  wine  lo  «W  < 
'  and  as  this  vapour,  by  the  aatort  of  < 
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eontaiof  more  alcohol  than  water,  the  wine  in  the 
Kcond  fetsel  ta  strengthened  hjr  the  addition,  while 
it  u  betted  by  the  caloric  disengaged  from  the  Ta- 
poar;  and  since  a  less  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to 
eoo?ert  thb  stronger  liquid  into  vapour,  that  which 
riKi  from  it  contains  a  yet  greater  proportion  of 
slcohol  to  the  water.  This  vapour  from  2  is  con- 
demcd  again  in  3,  the  wine  in  which  is  thus 
ttreBgthetied  more  than  that  in  2  was,  and  the  heat 
imparted  to  3,  though  less  than  that  which  2  ac- 
quired from  1,  is  yet  sufficient  to  distil  the  stronger 
vine  contained  in  3.  The  action  is  continued,  if 
necniary,  to  four  vessels,  but  usually  three  are 
lolBeient,  and  the  vapour  from  the  last  is  con- 
densed in  a  worm  in  the  usual  manner,  only  instead 
of  water,  the  tub  containing  the  worm  is  filled  with 
vine,  which  getting  heated  bv  the  process,  is 
pomped  back  into  the  first  vessel,  and  is  therefore 
made  to  boil  sooner,  and  fuel  is  thus  still  further 
economised.  This  ingenious  process  was  the  inven- 
tion of  an  uneducated  man  of  the  name  of  Adam, 
and  goes  by  his  name. 

Brandy,  whatever  wine  it  may  have  been  o1>- 
taioed  froin,  is  at  first  colourless ;  in  France  a  good 
deal  is  used  in  this  state,  but  the  greater  part  is 
colonred  by  different  methods.  Cognac  brandy  is 
put  iato  new  oaken  casks,  and  chips  of  the  same 
wood  are  alao  added ;  the  oak  communicates  a  yel- 
low tinge  to  the  spirit,  and  probably  some  flavour 
fikewiae. 

The  various  liqueurs  known  by  the  names  of  emr- 
dtrf,  wuBraschimo,  ktrsche^woMier,  &c.  consist  of 
brandy,  flaroured  by  the  essential  oil  of  different 
aromatic  plants,  and  sweetened  by  sugar.  Arrack 
is  a  name  given  in  the  east  to  spirits  generally,  and 
has  hence  been  employed  here  to  designate  very 
4fifferent  liquors,  as  that  obtained  from  rice,  the 
eoeoa-tree,  &c. 

The  fermented  liquids  obtained  from  potatoes, 
beet,  carrot,  turnips,  the  fruit  of  the  potato,  ser- 
vice-tree, apples,  cherries,  &c  have  been  employed 
with  different  degrees  of  success  for  obtaining  alco- 
hol frcrni.  In  Kamtschatka,  grass  is  made  use  of 
for  thb  purpose,  and  many  plants  might,  doubtless, 
be  employed  with  advantage,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
severity  of  our  excise  laws ;  but  no  friend  to  bis 
■pedes  could  wish  to  see  the  use  of  spirits  as  a 
dnmk  increased  in  any  country. 

DOUGLAS,  D.,  an  eminent  botanbt  and  enter- 
frinng  trareller,  was  bom  at  Scone,  near  Perth, 
la  17^«  of  bumble  but  respectable  parents.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  school,  but  seems  to 
have  bad  leas  relish  for  book-learning  than  for  fish- 
iagand  bird-nesting  and  collecting  flowers, — a  taste 
which  aooo  ripened  into  a  fondness  for  the  pursuits 
and  objecta  of  natural  history,  generally,  but  in 
prticular  of  botany.  This  led  to  his  employment 
»  the  gardens  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  at  that 
liaso  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Beattie,  to 
wlioiii  bo  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  for  seven 
Mva.  In  this  situation  he  devoted  his  whole 
Mrt  aod  mind  to  the  attainment  of  a  thorough 
kaowledge  of  his  business,  and  acquired  that  de- 
dAkd  taate  for  botanical  pursuits  which  he  so  ar- 
dmly  followed  in  after  life.  From  the  gardens  at 
Sepoe  he  wraa  removed  to  those  of  Sir  Robert  Pres- 
fm,  at  Valleyfield,  near  Culross,  where  his  botani- 
«iil  Cute  was  moch  improved  by  the  rich  collection 
if  exotic  plants  cultivated  there,  and  by  the  con- 
Inrta  of  a  raluable  botanical  library  to  which  he 
wii  kindly  permitted  access.  After  remaining  two 
I  at  Valleyfield,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  admis- 


sion to  the  botanical  garden  at  Gh^w,  where  he 
applied  to  his  professional  duties  with  so  great  a 
diligence  and  success  as  to  gain  the  friendship  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  particularly  of  Dr  (now  Sir 
W.  J.)  Hooker.     He  was  in  consequence  recom- 
mended by  that  gentleman  to  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  as  a  botanical  collector ;  and  in 
1823  was  despatched  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  procured  many  fine  plants,  and  enriched  the 
Society's  collection  of  fVuit-trees.     On  his  return, 
he  was  sent  in  the  following  year  to  explore  the 
botanical  riches  of  the  country  in   North- West 
America,  adjoining  the  Columbia  river,  and  south- 
ward towards  California.    After  a  long  and  tedious 
voyage  of  above  eight  months,  during  which  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  taste  for 
objects  of  natural  history  both  at  sea  and  the  vari- 
ous coasts  and  islands  on  which  he  occasionally 
landed,  he  reached  the  Columbia  river  on  the  7^ 
of  April,  1624,  and  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his 
researches.     The  manner  in  which  he  performed 
his  duty  to  the  Horticultural  Society  cannot  be 
better  exemplified  than  by  referring  to  the  vast 
collections  of  seeds  which  from  time  to  time  he 
transmitted  home,  along   with   dried   specimens, 
beautifully  preserved,  and  now  forming  part  of  the 
Herbarium  in  the  garden  of  the  Society  at  Chis- 
wick.     Of  the  genus  Pmhi,  he  discovered  several 
species,  some  of  which  attained  to  an  enormous 
size.     His  name,  indeed,  is  associated  with  all  the 
rare  and  beautiful  plants  lately  introduced  from 
North- West  America,  and  extensively  distributed 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  over  Europe.     To  him 
botanists  are  indebted  for  the  elegant  Clarkia^  the 
different  species  of  PentEemont^  Lupmet,  (Enotke- 
raa,  Rihtsen,  and  a  host  of  other  ornamental  plants. 
On  the  20th  of  March  1827,  Mr  Douglas  sUrted 
from  the  Columbia  for  England,  by  way  of  Had- 
son's  bay,  traversing  in  his  route  the  rocky  moun- 
tains, the  **  Grand  Dividing  Ridge"  of  the  mighty 
continent  of   North   America,  at  the  height  of 
16,000  or  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
At  the  company's  settlements  he  had  the  happi- 
ness to  meet  Sir  J.  Franklin,  Dr  Richardson,  and 
Mr  Drummond,and  arrived  in  England  on  the  11th 
of  September.     About  the  beginning  of  October 
1829,  he  again  set  out,  under  the  patronage,  partly 
of  the  horticultural  society,  and  partly  of  the 
government,  for  North  America,  and  arrived  at 
the  Columbia  on  the  Sd  of  June  1830.     Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  in  hb  important 
botanical    researches,  and    in  perilous   incidents 
which  would  have  shaken  the  courage  <>f  the  most 
stout-hearted.     SuflBce  it  to  say,  that  after  having 
again  visited  North  California,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Sandwich  isbnds.     Hb   death  took 
place  at  the  age  of  36,  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  on 
the  road  to  Hido,  the  residence  of  the  missionaries; 
and  the  particulars  of  the  sad  event  are  given  in  a 
letter  from  these  gentlemen.     It  would  appear  that 
he  lost  his  way ;  and  his  body  was  found  in  a  pit 
excavated  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  wild  cat- 
tle, a^d  into  which  a  bullock  had  previously  fallen. 
The  face  wss  covered  with  dirt ;  the  hair  filled 
with  blood  and  dust,  the  head  dreadfully  cut,  and 
the  limbs  mangled  and  bruised.     It  was  naturally 
concluded,  and  the  conclusion  was  confirmed  by 
medical  gentlemen  who  inspected  the  body,  that 
his  death  was  caused  by  wounds  inflicted  on  him 
by  the  captured  bullock. 

DOURO,  k  river  of  the  Peninsula,  called  Rio 
Douro,  or  Golden  River,  probably  from  the  quaa* 
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tity  of  gold  dust  found  in  former  timtt  amoiif  Hi 
Huids.  The  Douro  rises  in  the  province  of  Soria 
in  Spain,  in  n  chain  of  mountains  near  the  village 
of  Almarsa,  in  the  kingdom  of  old  Castile ;  the 
citj  of  Soria,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  watered 
by  it ;  Valladolid,  Toro,  and  Zamora,  are  also  on 
its  banks.  A  few  leagues  from  the  last-mentioned 
place,  it  changes  ita  course  from  a  westerly  to  a 
southern  one ;  and  from  the  tillage  of  Miranda  be- 
comes a  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  for 
the  distance  of  sixty  miles.  When  above  Sobra- 
dilla,  it  resumes  its  westerly  course,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Oporto.  The  lightness  of  the  soil  and 
the  extreme  velocity  of  this  river  have  created  an 
immense  bar  at  its  mouth  ;  and  the  opposition  of 
the  current  of  the  ocean,  which  is  also  very  strong, 
causes  a  surf  of  so  dangerous  a  character  as  fre- 
quently to  delay  ships  from  entering  the  harbour 
for  five  or  six  weeks  together.  For  any  species  of 
navigation  except  that  of  the  wine  boats  from  the 
interior,  the  Douro  is  of  no  use  beyond  the  city  of 
Oporto. 

The  Postage  of  the  Douro,  in  1809,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  British  army 
during  the  Peninsular  war.  The  French,  in  their 
retreat  to  Oporto,  bad  broke  down  the  bridge.  All 
the  boats  and  barges  in  the  river  were  secured  on 
the  Oporto  side,  and  guards  were  stationed  at  the 
roost  convenient  point* ;  all  the  artillenr  and  bag- 
gage  remaining  in  Oporto,  were  sent  off  along  the 
intended  line  of  retreat,  and  SouU  himself  proposed 
to  stay  only  two  days,  thinking  that  with  a  river 
like  the  Douro  in  his  front,  he  was  safe  from  at* 
tack  from  the  British  for  that  short  space  of  time. 
The  Douro  is  more  than  300  yards  wide  at  Oporto, 
and  its  banks  on  either  side  are  steep  and  rocky. 
Just  before  it  enters  the  city,  it  sweeps  round  the 
base  of  a  lofty  beiffht  on  the  sooth  bank,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  buildings  and  gardens  of  the  convent 
of  8.  Agostinho  da  Serra,  and  which  completely 
screens  the  city  from  all  view  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  river.  Beneath  the  shelter  of  this  hill  the  whole 
of  the  British  force  was  assembled  in  one  mass. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  mounted  to  the  summit,  and 
scanned  every  object  on  the  bank  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Few  French  troops  were  to  be  seen,  and 
there  was  every  indication  of  the  enemy's  approach- 
ing departure.  Sir  Arthur  felt  that  he  must  he  I 
quick,  or  the  prise  would  escape  him,  yet  how  to  , 
pass  the  river  was  the  question.  A  large  unfinished  j 
building,  standing  alone,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  . 
stone  wall,  running  down  to  the  water's  edge,  toon 
fixed  his  attention,  as  affording  a  ^ood  position  for 
those  who  should  land  first,  until  they  could  be 
supported  ;  here  then  he  resolved  to  cross. 

**  A  boat,**  says  colonel  Napier,  **  was  soon  obtain- 
ed;  for  a  poor  barber  of  Oporto,  evading  the  French 
patroles,  had,  during  the  night,  come  over  the 
water  in  a  small  skiff.  This  being  discovered  by 
colonel  Waters,  a  staff-olBoer  of  a  quick  and  dar- 
ing temper,  he  and  the  barber,  and  the  prior  of 
Amarante,  who  gallantly  offered  his  aid,  crossed 
the  river,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  returned,  unper-  I 
ceived,  with  three  or  four  large  barges.  Mean- 
while eighteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  were 
got  up  to  the  convent  of  Serra;  and  major>general 
John  Murray,  with  the  German  brigade,  some  squad-  ■ 
rons  of  the  14tb  dragoons,  and  two  guns,  reached 
the  Barca  de  Avintas,  three  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  his  orders  being  to  search  for  boats,  and  to 
effect  a  passage  there  also,  if  possible.  Some  of 
the  Britiah  troops  were  now  seat  towards  Avintae,  j 


to  iapport  Umntj  wUk  otfccra  «■■•  cnsHnrif 
forward  to  the  brink  of  tW  ritwr.  b  ww  ta 
o'clock;  the  enemy  were tfaaqvU omI ■■■■BpMSMi 
and  an  oflftcer  reported  to  Sir  Afikm  WeBitdtf^ 


that  one  boat  was  brought  ap  lo  the 
sage;—**  Well,  lei  the  mm  cress,**  wa 
and,  upon  this  simple  order,  aa  oAcet 
five  soldiers,  of  the  Buffs,  entered  the  i 
in  a  quarter  of  an  boor,  were  in  the  aidBC  of  ike 
French  army.  The  baiUing  waa  cbttsgaMed ««k 
out  any  alarm  being  given,  and  every  tiwt%  — ■  mi 
quiet  in  Oporto ;  not  a  nwvcmcat  waa  to  be  mm; 
not  a  hostile  sound  was  to  be  beard :  a  aec«d  hm 
followed  the  first,  and  tbea  a  Ibird  pmrnd  a  kitW 
higher  up  the  river ;  but  seareely  bad  tbe  msiiaa 
the  last  landed,  when  a  tamaltiiowe  aoiae  of  hmm 
and  shouts  arose  ia  the  city ;  coafasod  maMs  ef 
the  enemy  were  seen  hurrying  forth  ia  all  daa^ 
tions,  and  throwing  out  doads  of  ik»aiish»i>  a^ 
came  furiously  down  upoa  the  haildja^g  tW 
citiiens  were  seen  making  sigaala  item  tWar  haam\ 
and  the  British  troops  instantly  ciaa4i4  to  tW 
bank  of  the  river.  The  troops  ia  tW  aaAsaAsrf 
building  maintained  their  grooad ;  ibe  Paaie  am 
quickly  covered  with  boats,  which  the  ssahaf 
citijens  eagerly  brought;  and  as  Marray'a  tfasps 
were  seen  descending  the  right  haak  &a«  Afoatm, 
a  loud  shout  in  the  town,  aad  tbe  aasiaf  ti  haa^ 
kerchiefs  from  all  the  windows,  gave  aotaca  thai 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  lower  part  rf  ifte 
dty.  The  Frcach  hastily  rctroalod,  aarf  as  thsy 
passed  along  by  the  seminary  watl«  a  deadly  finr  d 
musketry  from  within,  tore  open  tsiiibh  gs^  ■ 
their  confused  and  massy  eolaasaa.  la  tha  m^^ 
while  Sherbrooke*s  men  bad  rroassd  tbc  near  aea 
the  town,  and  hasteaing  op  tbc  steep  stieate  amh 
*  blessings  breathed  upoa  theai«  and  sbaata  ei  tt^ 
um  phant  gratuUtion  and  coo  vulai  ve  laMgbter,mBegM 
with  the  tears  and  prayers  that  graatad  tbem^'csma 
upon  the  enemy's  rear,  just  as  the  drivera  af  i«e 
pieces  of  French  artillery  had  palled  a^  bswaaft- 
ingly,  appalled  by  the  Uae  of  aiaahetry  wtech  thaf 
had  to  pass ; — a  volley  from  the  Britmk  sHiiAsd 
roost  of  the  artillerymen  oa  tha  groaad,  aad  ifts 
rest  abandoned  their  guaa.  Tbe  Britist  mm*  aaa 
iiilcomplete  possession  of  the  towa,  aad  tW  oa^ 
fleeing  in  all  directions.** 

DOVED ALE :  a  vale  or  giea  ia  ] 
roarkable  for  its  rooiantic  beaaty.  Tba  i 
quented  entranee  to  this  highly  pictn 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  rood 
bourne,  (a  pleasant  towv  m  the  ima 
to  Buxton,  near  the  rcsMrkable 
shaped  hill,  called  Thorpe  Oead,  wbadi  imm 
quite  a  ** landmark*  to  a  wide  dastrwt.  Tba 4^ 
scent  towards  the  dale  ia  throagh  a  wdd  aad  wm^ 
row  chasm,  one  side  of  which  is  eomfoead  e#  aiftiA 
beetling  rocks,  rising  to  a  vast  height,  whshft  ifca 
other  presents  a  strikiag  cuatian  af  baiky  ffo^ 
pices  and  green  herbage.  The  dak  take*  its  wmm 
from  the  Dove,  a  torrent  stream,  wWrb  rmm  fc^ 
a  lofty  hill,  called  Axcdge,  acar  B«>i«k  ftiM 
which  spring  four  rivers,  thai  raa  ia  ofparti  ^ 
rections.  Proceediag  in  a  aootbcriy  daeatsa^A 
hurries  through  Dovedale.  fiUiag  the  gta  «Mk  to 
melody.  The  length  of  Dove  dale  ■  aaaeff  ^tm 
miles,  and  it  b  in  no  part  oMre  than  a  qaartar  tf  • 
mile  wide,  while  in  soeae  places  it  almaai  ^smi^ 
scarcely  leaving  room  fior  the  pnsasge  ef  tta  amavw 
river.  On  the  right,  or  Per b^ shirs  Mde  a<  An 
dale,  the  rocks  are  ntore  bare  of  i 
the  opposite  or  Stsffsrdihira  sids^  ^ 
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tbickly  eoTcred  with  a  fine  hanging  wood  of  van* 
ooi  trees  and  odoriteroos  shrubs  and  plants.  The 
frequent  changes  in  the  motion  and  appearance  of 
the  transparent  Dove,  which  is  interspersed  with 
mail  islands  and  little  waterfalls,  contribute  to  di- 
Tenify  the  scenery  of  this  charming  spot;  while 
the  rugged,  dissimilar,  and  frequently  grotesque 
snd  ftudfttl  appearance  of  the  rocks,  gives  to  it 
that  peculiar  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
fron  every  other  in  the  Kingdom. 

DOVER,  LoEO.  George  James  Welbore  Agar 
Ellis,  afterwards  lord  Dover,  was  bom  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1797.  He  was  the  son  of  lord  Ciif- 
dea  by  Lady  Caroline  Spenser.  He  completed  his 
edooUion  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  where,  at  his 
eiasination,  in  1816,  he  was  pkced  in  the  second 
dsM,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  April  21st, 
1619.  At  the  general  election,  in  1818,  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Heytesbury;  and  thus, 
St  the  age  of  twenty-one,  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  pariiament  of  1820 
he  aU  for  Seaford ;  in  that  of  1826  for  Ludgers. 
hsU;  and  in  that  of  1830  for  Oakhampton.  Dur- 
iag  the  whole  of  this  period  he  distinguished  him- 
idf  as  an  active  member  of  the  legislature ;  sel- 
dom, indeed,  taking  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
debates  npoo  great  political  questions ;  but,  while 
he  maintained  his  principles  upon  these,  in  a  way 
sot  to  be  misunderstood,  applying  himself  with 
more  congenial  and  prominent  seal  to  erery  subject 
which  involved  the  cause  of  learning,  the  fine  or 
ase^l  arts,  charities,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
people.  Thus,  in  1824,  when  the  sum  of  £57,000 
WIS  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  Mr  Anger- 
ftetD'«  pictures,  as  the  foundation  of  a  national 
gallery,  Mr  Agar  Ellis  was  the  first  person  who 
uggested  this  illustrious  design,  and  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  enlightened  of  its  advocates, 
whose  energy  conduced  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  measore.  On  the  formation  of  the  administra- 
tioB,  in  November,  1830,  he  was  selected  by  earl 
Orey  to  succeed  viscount  Lowther  cs  chief  com- 
misiofler  of  woods  and  forests.  This  office,  how- 
ever, he  resigned  only  two  months  after,  on  account 
of  hit  delicate  health. 

Reverting  to  his  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  Iqrd 
Dover  was  the  steady  and  generous  friend  of  our 
Bitive  school.  One  of  his  first  purchases  was  the 
Bsgmflcent  picture  of  the  Queen's  Trial,  by  Hayter, 
so  mterestlng  and  valuable  for  the  large  number  of 
portraits  it  contains.  The  works  of  Lawrence, 
Ooffiot,  Jaekton,  Leslie,  Newton,  and  other  emi- 
oeat  contemporaries,  were  added  to  the  treasures 
of  Us  collection.  In  1822,  he  prepared  a  "Cata- 
Wgiie  Raisonne  of  the  principal  Pictures  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,"  which  was  printed,  but  not 
piblJshed.  Lord  Dover's  literary  studies  were 
<Melly  directed  to  the  investigation  of  history,  par- 
tiealarly  that  of  his  own  country.  His  first  pub- 
ftAkOd  production  was  **  The  true  History  of  the 
Atte  Prisoner,  commonly  called  the  *  Iron  Mask,' 
citraeted  from  Documents  in  the  French  Archives." 
Mowing  M.  Delort,  he  demonstrated  that  mys- 
Wrion  personage  to  have  been  count  Hercules  An- 
tev  Matthioli,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  the 
tUra  duke  of  Biantoa.  In  1828,  he  published 
"ffiitorical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Character  of 
Biward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Englaod ;"  in  which  he  adopted  that  view  of  the 
dbdsguished  personage  in  question,  which  puts  bis 
inoaal  qualities  in  strong  opposition  to  his  ezcel- 
We  is  ao  historian,  and  places  his  moral  charac- 


ter, like  that  of  lord  Bacon,  far  below  his  great 
talents.  It  was  remarkable  that  his  opinion  of 
lord  Clarendon's  character  was  seconded,  shortly 
after,  by  the  late  earl  of  Ashburuham's  exposition 
of  the  conduct  of  Hyde  towards  his  ancestor,  the 
Jack  Asbburnham  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  L 
In  1829.  lord  Dover  edited,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
•«  The  Ellis  Correspondence,"  consisting  of  letters 
written  between  January,  1606,  and  December, 
1688,  by  various  persons  to  bis  ancestor,  Mr  John 
Ellis,  who  was  secretary  of  the  revenue  at  Dublin ; 
and  illustrative  of  the  same  period  as  the  diaries  of 
Evelyn  and  Pepys.  In  1831,  he  published  a  Life 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  His  last  literary  task  was  that  of  edit- 
ing the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann.  A  small  volume  of  Lives  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Sovereigns  of  modem  Europe,  written  for  the 
instruction  of  his  son,  was  published  after  his  death. 
Besides  these  works,  he  was  the  writer  of  some 
able  arti^s  in  both  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh 
Reviews,  as  well  as  in  the  Annuals,  Magazines, 
and  other  periodicab. 

In  1832,  on  the  resignation  of  the  bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, lord  Dover  was  elected  president  of  the 
royal  society  of  literature ;  of  which,  nearly  from 
its  foundation,  he  had  been  an  active  friend,  and  a 
diligent  member  of  the  council.  By  way  of  an  sn- 
niversary  address,  his  lordship  prepared  for  the  so- 
ciety an  historical  memoir ;  the  subject  of  that  for 
1832  was  the  death  of  King  Richard  IL :  and  of 
that  for  1833  the  Cowrie  Conspiracy.  The  lat- 
ter he  did  not  read  in  person,  his  health  being  then 
so  impaired  as  to  prevent  his  attendance. 

Lord  Dover  received  his  title  of  peerage  by  pa- 
tent, dated  June  16ch,  1831.  He  married,  March 
7th,  1822,  lady  Georgiana  Howard,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  sister  to  the  present 
duchess  of  Sutherland,  lady  Cavendish,  &c.  His 
death  took  place  at  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1833.  He  left  three  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

DRAKE,  Nathan,  M.D.,  an  honorary  associate 
of  the  royal  society  of  literature,  kc,  was  bom  in 
York,  on  the  15th  Jan.  1766.  He  graduated  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1789;  and  after  a  short  residence  at  Bil- 
lericay  in  Essex,  and  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  finally 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Hadleigh  in  the  latter 
county,  in  1792,  where  he  practised  forty-four  years. 
In  18(Xr  Dr  Drake  married  Miss  Rose  of  Bretten- 
bam  in  Suffolk,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

The  walk  of  literature  adopted  by  Dr  Drake  was 
that  of  light  essays,  and  ingenious  illustrations  of 
our  standard  literature ;  though  his  first  attempt  as 
an  author  was  a  medical  treatise,  published  while 
he  was  a  resident  at  Edinburgh,  His  later  contri- 
butions to  that  science  consists  of  papers  in  differ- 
ent medical  periodicals.  Of  his  literary  works,  by 
which  his  name  is  more  generally  kno«*n,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  correct  list : — ••  The  Speculator,"  a 
periodical  paper,  written  in  conjunction  with  Dr 
Edward  Ash,  8vo.  1790.  "Poems,"  4to.  1793. 
••  Literary  Hours,'*  first  edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  1798. 
4th  edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  1820.  «*  Essays  illustra- 
tive of  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,"  8 
vols.  8vo.  1805 ;  second  edition,  1812.  **  Essays 
illustrative  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler,  and 
other  periodical  papers,  to  the  year  1809,"  2  vols. 
8vo.  1809.  "  The  Gleaner,  a  Series  of  Periodical 
Essays,  selected  from  authors  not  included  in  the 
British  Essayists,'  4  vols.  8vo.  1811.  **Shake- 
spetf  e  and  his  Times,  including  the  Biography  of 
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that  Poet ;  CritidiniB  oo  hii  Genius;  «  new  Cbron- 
oiogy  of  his  Plays ;  a  Disquisition  on  the  object  of 
bis  Sonnets ;  and  a  History  of  the  Blanners,  Cus- 
toms, and  Amusements^  Superstitions,  Poetry,  and 
elmot  Literature  of  his  age,'*  1817,  2  vols.  4to. 
••  Winter  NighU,"  2  toIs.  8vo.  1820.  •«  Eveidugs 
in  Autumn ;  a  series  of  Essays,  narrative  and  mis- 
cellaneous," 1822,  2  vols.  8vo.  "Noontide 
Leisure,*'  2  vols.  8vo.  1824.  **  Mornings  in  Spring,** 
2  vols.  8vo.  182a  **  Memorials  of  Sbakspeare." 
1828.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr  Drake  left  a 
MS.  ready  for  the  press : — "  A  selected  Version  of 
the  Psalms,  with  copious  Notes  and  Illustrations." 
The  papers  illustrative  of  our  periodical  essajritts 
are  at  once  amusing  and  interesting,  from  the 
variety  of  information  they  afford  touching  that 
popular  department  of  our  national  literature;  and 
the  "History  of  Sbakspeare  and  his  Times'* 
throws  much  light  on  the  manners,  customs,  and 
amusements,  superstitions,  poetry,  and  elegant 
literature  of  that  age.  The  papers  coMained  in 
the  last  eight  volumes  of  Essays,  from  the  **  Win- 
ter  Nights  "  to  the  **  Mornings  in  Spring,*'  inclu- 
sive, are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character, — criti- 
cal, narrative,  biographical,  and  descriptive.  They 
are  pleasing  and  elegant  in  their  style,  and  evince 
uo  inconsiderable  delicacy  and  discrimination  of 
taste,  unvarying  kindness  of  heart,  and  purity  of 
moral  feeling.  Their  most  striking  characteristics 
are,  perhaps,  grace  and  amenity,  rather  than  force 
or  originality.  Tbe  amiable  character  of  their 
author  is,  in  £M:t,  impressed  on  all  his  productions; 
and  in  that  character,  as  developed  and  displayed 
in  his  writing!,  exists  their  greatest  charm.  In  his 
criticism  Dr  Drake  seemed  only  to  look  at  what 
was  beautiful  or  pleasing,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow  creatures  his  candour  and  charity 
were  equally  conspicuous.  It  may  indeed  be  said  of 
him  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  a  professional  and 
literary  career  of  near  half  a  century,  amid  all  tbe 
turmoils  of  party  strife  and  contentious  rivalry,  he 
to  **pur«ued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,**  as  never 
to  have  lost  by  estrangement  a  single  friend,  or  made 
one  enemy.  As  a  medical  practitioner  he  was  de- 
servedly respected  and  esteemed  bv  his  professional 
brethren  for  his  courtesy  and  skill,  and  yet  more 
endeared  to  all  whom  he  attended  hy  the  urbanity 
of  his  manners  and  the  unaffected  kindness  of  bis 
heart.  Dr  Drake  died  at  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk, 
June  7.  1836. 

DREW,  Samobl,  a.  M.,  Ute  editor  of  the 
"  Imperial  Magazine,"  was  bom  of  humble  parents 
ou  the  Sd  of  Blarcb,  1765,  in  an  obscure  cot- 
tage in  the  parish  of  St  Austell,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  When  rather  more  than  ten  years 
old,  his  father  bound  him  an  apprentice  to  a  shoe- 
maker, in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St  Blaxey.  Tbe 
treatment  he  received  while  an  apprentice  being 
such  as  his  disposition  could  not  brook,  he  left  his 
master  when  about  seventeen,  and  refused  to  re- 
turn. His  father  compounded  for  the  residue  of 
the  term,  and  procured  him  employment,  and  fur- 
ther instruction  in  his  business,  at  Millbrook,  near 
Plymouth,  in  which  place  and  neighbourhood  he 
continued  about  three  years.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1784,  or  commencement  of  1786,  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  be  came  to  St  Austell,  to  con- 
duct tbe  shoe-making  business  for  a  person  who 
was  occasionally  a  book-binder.  With  this  em- 
ployer he  remained  above  three  years;  and  then  com- 
menced business  in  that  town  on  his  own  account. 

In  the  year  1784-5,  the  late   Dr   (then  Mr) 


Adam  Clarke  was  appointMl  to  tW  1 
circuit,  of  which  St  Austell  wm  the  ewtfri  «^ 
tion,  and  the  residence  of  tW  uwihsii.  Us 
presching  of  Mr  Clarke  and  his  eoUesffvcs  anand 
Mr  Drew's  attention  to  tbe  subject  tdftnwmim^ 
ligion ;  and  bis  abilities  beiag  appcvriMvd  by  Mr 
Ckrke  and  his  coadjutors,  they  were  »•■ 
into  exercise ;  for.  within  a  brief  peiial,  hi 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  daaa,  i 
a  local  preacher.  In  this  fWld  (jataft  td  m  i 
leader,  which  office  he  fesigoed  ia«o  ether  ha*) 
he  continued  to  labour  uatil  a  fcw  i 
his  decease. 

In  April,  1791,  Mr  Drew  i 
a  crediuble  way  of  bosiaeas.  He  was  «ot  yM  ea 
author,  but  had  obtained  a  naae  lor  skill  sailte 
grity  as  a  tradesman,  and  was  held  ia  rasysil  hy 
his  neighbours.  In  1799.  he  pahlished  ~ 
on  Paine's  •*  Age  of  Reasoo,**  which  itat 
him  before  the  public  as  an  author.  The  1 
having  been  several  years  ovt  of  priai,  wesa  i^H^ 
lished.  in  duodecimo,  with  the  aothar's  tammam 
and  additions,  in  1820.  In  1802,  he  yahhshsiM 
"Essay  oo  the  Immateriality  aad  laiaiwisiifj  W 
the  Soul,*' which  brought  him  iatohiianaishliM— 
beyond  his  native  country.  This  hook  waadeAsMrf 
to  the  Rev.  John Whitaker,  whose  |iiliiiosfi  hsd^fti 
a  great  measure,  drawn  him  forth  frmm  uhMMM|. 
A  copy  of  the  worit  reaching  Bristol  sooa  after  to 
appearance,  Mr  Richard  Edwards,  thea  a  haafasAv 
there,  wished  to  poesess  the  copyrifht.  b  ^ 
sold  to  him  for  a  very  trifling  saas;  aar  Al  Mir 
Drew  ever  express  regret  at  thit  apfaeoBlly  aa|i»> 
fiuble  bargain.  This  eopyilghi  ha  Ksai  ta  lasMB^ 
and  again  to  dimea  ol,  wHh  his  laicsl  omsad^ 
afsFiahai 


tions,  to  Messrs  Fishar,  8oo.  aad  Jarkaoa,  of  te»> 
don.   by  whom  the  fifth  Eiylish  editiaa 
cently  been  published.    The  work  has  i 
seveiml  editions  in  America,  a 
lated  into  Frendi,  aad  published  ia  1 

The  favourable  rece|^ioa  which  had  hsaa  ^saa 
to  the  Essay  m  the  Soul,  prompted  the  aalher  •» 
further  mental  ezertioo.  His  tho^ghta.  hy  a  s». 
tural  process,  passed  from  a  coooidevatiaa  ef  Aa 
Soul  to  that  of  the  Body;  mid  a  datiimiaat—  «i 
investigate  the  evidences  of  a  Gcaetal 
tion  was  the  result.  From  this  f 
subject  of  Personal  Identity  was  isMepanMai  i 
on  these  topics  be  recorded  his  thoaghta  tfl  *a 
end  of  1805.  At  this  time,  ha  took  a  easy  if 
his  work,  but  was  so  mudi  dtssatiaied  wMh  i^ 
that  he  threw  the  whole  aside  as  aaelaBB  mA  kM 
resolved  to  touch  it  no  aiore  t  aar  dU  is  i 
print  till  1809.  It  was  thea,  Uka  the  T 
Soul,  published  by  subscriptsoa«  aad  the  i 
sold  to  BIr  Edwards.  A  saeoo 
treatise  appeared  ia  182S. 

In  May.  1805,  he  aatered  iato  aa 
with  the  late  Dr  Thomas  Coka.  which 
tached  him  from  the  pursvtta  of  tiade. 
literature  had  been  the  em|4oj»sai  of  f 
hours.     From  this  tinw,  it  bea 
About  two  years  previoaslv  to  this^  he  had 
taken,  in  a  course  of  fiuaUiar  Icctaraa,  to  J 
a  class  of  young  persoos  aad   adalts  ia 
gramoiar  and  compoaitkm.      A 
lectures,  with  the  additioa  of  phyifaal  i 
and  astronomy,  was  delivered  by  ham  ift  H*ll 
1820,  he  published  a  •*  Trcatiae  as  the 
Attributes  of  God,**  in  two  vaia.  S««^ 
formance,  which  he  himeelf  ci 
his  best,  obtained  for  him  addHiuaai  tiviMMlMi 
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ud,  i»  eooDceCieD  with  his  preceding  etiays,  it 
pfeeored  him  t^  distinction  of  M.  JL  from  t)ie 
university  of  Aberdeen.     Previously  to  the  publi- 
cstioo  of  this  ^'Treatise,"  Sdr  Drew  appeared  as  the 
biofrspber  oi  his  friend  Dr  Coke.     This  life  was 
poHishcd  I9  the  Methodist  Book-room,  in  1816, 
is  ao  octavo  volume;  and  before  its  appearance,  he 
had  undertaken  the  compilation  of  a  history  of  his 
native  coimty,  in  two  quarto  volumes.     This  was 
Boc  a  work  of  his  own  suggestion,  or  one  in  which 
ke  had  say  personal  interest  beyond  his  literary  re- 
intatioo.    It  was  the  speculation  of  a  provincial 
booksdler,  who  had  already  published  a  prospectus 
of  the  fwork,  as  coming  from  another  pen.     The 
fCBtleiian  who  had  engaged  to  be  the   compiler 
died  are  he  had  got  beyond  the  dedication;  and 
Mr  Drew,  as  his  successor,  found  himself  thrown 
estirdy  upon  his  own  resources.     This  work  occu- 
pied his  attention  during  the  greater  part  of  two 
|neaft;  hot  the  publisher  becoming  bankrupt  before 
itf  eoflipletion,  Mr  Drew  suffered  a  heavy  pecuni- 
arf  loaa ;  and  the  public  had  to  wait  till  1824  before 
tlie  eoododiog  portion  made  its  appearance  from 
the  praas.    In  the  bq^ning  of  1819,  when  Messrs 
Nrttal,  Fisher,  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  were  about 
to  aataUish  the  **  Imperial  Magazine,"  Mr  Drew, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Dr  Clarke,  was  engaged 
aaits  editor.     This  led  to  his  removal  from  St 
AiatcQ  to  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  to  London, 
whare  he  continued  to  diacharge  the  dutiea  of  his 
responaifale  sitnati<m  until  the  beginning  of  March, 
18S8.    Besides  the  editorship  of  the   **  Imperial 
Uagmnc,**  Mr  Drew  had  the  superintendence  of 
sQ  Ike  works  issued  from  the  Caxton  press ;  and 
the  proprietors  of  that  establishment  bear  honour- 
sbk  testimony  to  his  abilities,  his  industry,  and  his 
Bonl  worth.     He  died  on  the  29th  March,  1833. 
DROITWICH;  a  borough  town  in  the  county 
of  Worcester,  aix  miles  from  Worcester,  and  1 18 
from  London.     It  has  from  a  very  early  period 
been  bmed  for  its  salt  springs  or  wichei.     The 
brine  pits  are  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  which 
ttaads  on  the  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  runs  the  small  river  Sal  warp.     The 
pvtrailing  rock  around  Droitwich  is  a  fine  grained 
ealeareo-argiUaoeous  sand^stone,  of  a  brownish  red 
colmr.  with  occasional  spots  and  patches  of  a  green- 
iA  Uae;  and  the  rock-salt  and  brine-springs  of 
rhwhirt  appear  to  be  situated  in  strata  of  a  simi- 
hr  Hiten.    Before  the  year  1725,  the  usual  depth 
of  the  pHs  was  about  thirty  feet,  but  at  that  period 
« it  I II  prising  speculator  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
of  boffiiy  to  a  much  greater  depth,  and  after  per- 
ftmdag  a  bed  of  gypsum  of  considerable  thickness 
the  workmen  found  a  copious  salt-spring  strongly 
hiaigwaled,   which  aoddenly  rising,  overflowed 
the  mouth  of  the  pit.    This  discovery  occaaioned 
ttttndn  of  the  proprietors  of  the  old  pits,  which 
Wmt  mo  longer  worth  working.     The  pita  now 
tfm  bare  been  sunk  from  thirty-five  to  fihy-three 
'ftall&rough  the  superior  strata,  and  from  one  bun- 
ded to  QDB  hundred  and  fifty  feet  through   the 
itHtaa  of  gypsum,  immediately  beneath  ^ich  is 
•  fiww  of  bnoe  flowing  over  a  bed  of  rock-salt. 
Hated  of  the  spring  is  obviously  on  higher 
dian  the  outlet,  as  the  brine  rises  spon- 
~  f  to  the  surface.     One  ounce  of  brine  con- 
hundred  and  forty  grains  and  a  half  of 
\  of  soda  (common  salt),  two  grains  and  a 
r  of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  two  grains 
^titm  half  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a  trace  of  mu- 
From  Droitwich  to  the  Severn 


a  canal  has%een  constructed,  navigable  for  vessels 
of  sixty  tons  burthen,  by  which  most  of  the  salt 
here  manufactured  is  conveyed  for  sale  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  barges  commonly 
return  laden  vrith  coal,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  consumed  in  the  salt-works.  Thb  borough 
formerly  returned  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
now,  in  conjunction  with  the  several  parishes  of 
Dodderhill,  Hampton-Lovett,  Doverdale.  Salwarp, 
Martin-Hussingtree,  Oddingley,  Hadsor,  Hindlip, 
Himbleton,  Elmbridge,  the  Moreway  end  division* 
and  the  Broughton  division  of  Hanbury,  and  the 
extra-parochiid  places  called  Crutch  and  Westwood 
park,  returns  one  member.  The  franchise,  for- 
merly  confined  to  twenty-eight,  is  now  enjoyed  by 
about  311.    Popuktion  in  1831,  2487. 

DRYBUBGH.  The  ruins  of  Dryburgh  abbey, 
now  rendered  sacred  as  the  resting-place  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  are  situated  in  Berwickshire,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  four  miles  from 
Melrose.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  a 
monastery  is  said  to  have  been  founded  here  by  St 
Modau,  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in 
Scotland.  St  Modan  was  abbot  in  522,  but  it  is 
supposed,  that  after  his  death  the  community  was 
transferred  to  Melrose,  since  no  subsequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  abbey  till  about  the  year  1150, 
when  the  present  structure  was  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Morville,  constable  of  Scotland,  and  lord  of 
Lauderdale,  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

In  1322,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  abbey  was 
burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  under  Edward* 
n.,  in  revenge  for  certain  insults  offered  them  by  the 
monks,  who  imprudently  rang  the  church  bells  on 
their  departure.  King  Robert  Bruce  contributed 
largely  to  its  restoration,  but  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  either  in  its  original 
style  or  magnificence.  In  1545,  Dryburgh  abbey 
was  again  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  English, 
under  the  earl  of  Hertford.  At  the  dissolution  in 
1587,  (at  which  period  the  lands  and  revenues 
were  annexed  to  the  crown,)  it  was  erected  into  a 
temporal  lordship  and  peerage,  by  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  who  granted  the  abbey  and  its  demesnes 
to  Henry  Erakine,  created  lord  Cardrosa,  the  se- 
cond son  of  John,  earl  of  Mar,  lord  high  treasurer 
of  Scotland,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Esme  Stewart, 
duke  of  Lennox,  the  direct  ancestor  of  David 
Stewart  Erskine,  earl  of  Buchan,  elder  brother  of 
Thomas  lord  Erakine,  lord  chancellor,  and  uncle  to 
the  preaent  proprietor.  Sir  David  Erakine. 

The  ruins  are  completely  overgrown  with  foli- 
age; evergreens  may  be  seen  flourishing  amidst  the 
solemn  deaolation  of  a  rooflesa  apartment ;  in  othera, 
the  walla  are  clothed  with  ivy  to  their  aummita ; 
and  on  the  top  of  aome  of  the  archea,  treea  of  con- 
aiderable  growth  have  aprung  up,  which  add  to  the 
adornment  of  the  venerable  edifice.  The  age  of 
theae  treea  ia  a  certain  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  ita 
destruction.  The  original  design  of  the  abbey 
was  cruciform,  divided  in  the  breadth  into  three 
parts,  by  two  colonnaded  arcadea;  the  transepts 
and  choir  have  all  been  abort ;  a  part  of  the  north 
tranaept  which  ia  atill  atauding,  ia  called  St  Mary*s 
aisle,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early  English 
Gothic  architecture.  The  fine  Norman  arch,  ori- 
ginally the  western  doorway,  ia  enriched  with  oma- 
menta  in  general  uae  at  the  period  the  abbey  ia 
said  to  have  been  founded ;  tbe  sculpture  is  chaate, 
and  unaffected  by  time,  and  it  may,  perhapa,  be 
conaidered  the  moat  atriking  feature  of  the  ruins. 
The  last  resting-place  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a 
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MDall  fpot  of  ground  in  an  nret  fbnned  bj  ftmr  piU 
Jan,  in  one  of  the  ruined  aiilet,  which  belonged  to 
his  fmmWf,  His  uncle  Robert  Scott,  and  his  lady, 
are,  however,  the  onljr  members  of  the  family  who 
lie  interred  there.  From  the  limited  dimensions  of 
the  place,  the  body  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  has 
been  placed  in  a  direction  north  and  south,  instead 
of  m  the  usual  manner,  east  and  west. 

DUDLEY:  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
oester,  twenty-six  miles  N.N.E.  from  Worcester. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street,  with  a  church  at 
each  end.  It  is  vrell  built,  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  nails, 
hardware,  and  glass,  aiid  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
extensive  coal  mines  and  quarries  of  ironstone  and 
limestone.  A  canal  has  been  cut  from  hence  that 
communicates  with  the  Birmingham  and  Worces- 
ter  canal,  by  means  of  which  the  trade  of  this  place 
has  been  greatly  improved.  The  fiunily  of  Ward 
derive  the  title  of  earl  from  this  town,  which  was 
a  borough,  and  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edwrard  L,  but  had  lost  the  privilege,  un- 
til it  was  renewed  by  the  reform  act,  9,  William 
IV.  The  number  of  electors  is  about  800.  It  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates. 
The  market-day  is  Saturday.  Population  of  town 
and  parish  in  1831,23.043. 

DUDLEY,  Right  Hom.  Jomf  William  Waid, 
Earl  of,  of  Castle  Dudley,  county  of  Stmflbrd,  was 
born  August  9,  1781,  the  only  child  of  Williaoi 
the  third  viscount,  by  Julia,  second  daughter  of 
Godfrey  Bosville,  of  Thorpe  and  Ountbwaite,  in 
Yorkshire,  Esq.  His  education  was  remarkably 
*  private.  He  was  removed  from  his  father's  mansion, 
in  Park  Lane,  to  a  small  house  at  Paddington, 
wh^e  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  James,  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  a 
separate  establishment  was  maintained  for  his  ser- 
vice. The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  upon 
him  at  Oxford,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Jan.  14, 
1813.  Immediately  after  his  coming  of  age,  he 
was,  at  the  general  election  of  1802,  elected  Bl  P. 
for  Downton ;  and  he  very  soon  distinguished  him- 
self  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  young  man  of 
extraordinary  talents.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
representation  of  Worcestershire,  he  accepted  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  Aug.  1,  1803 ;  and  was  elected 
without  opposition  for  that  county.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  I8i06,  however,  lord  Lvttleton  was  re- 
turned in  his  room ;  but  at  that  of  1807.  Mr  Ward 
was  chosen  for  Wareham.  In  1812,  be  was  re- 
turned  for  Ilchester.  Of  the  parliament  of  1818 
he  was  not  a  member ;  in  1820  he  %ras  elected  for 
Bossiney ;  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1823,  he  suo- 
eeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  Mr  Canning's  administration,  lord  Dudley 
and  Ward  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs,  and  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  April  30,  1827.  On  the  24th  of  Sept.  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  ao 
Earl  by  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Dudley  and  Viscount 
Ednam,  the  latter  being  the  name  of  an  estate 
which  he  had  recently  purchased  in  Roxburghshire, 
and  the  birthpUce  of  the  poet  Thomson.  In 
May,  1828,  he  resigned  the  secretary-ship.  Early 
in  1832,  he  gave  a  celebrated  OUa  Podrida  ffte  in 
Park  lane,  in  honour  of  Miss  Littleton,  now  Vis- 
countess  Newark.  He  died  on  the 6th  March,  1833. 

The  earl  of  Dudley  was  a  man  of  powerful  ta- 
lents, varied  accomplishments,  and  a  most  gener- 
ous disposition ;  but  his  manners  bad  always  been 
•o  madi  marked  by  cecentridties»  that  fisw  wtra 


astonished  by  tb«  mfcappy 
which  be  was  withdrawn,  abo«t  a  yvsr  bcfiwt  ha 
death,  from  society.  He  experieacH  frsm  thai 
period  a  succession  of  paralytic  etta^a,  ad  mmk 
Of  pefft 


latterly  into  a  staU  of  perlect  chitdhiiad.  Oat 
of  the  earliest  symptonw  of  Us  lofdabipTs  aafaly 
was  that  of  assorting  himself  to  be  marrial  Be 
is  said  to  have  expressed  great  afiectioa  and  ssfe- 
tude  for  bis  imaginary  courtcaa.  W«  art  est 
aware  of  any  literary  productioM  of  h^  larMf 
that  has  fottod  its  way  to  the  pr«M,  cseift  s 
well-known  artide  in  the  **QMrl«Hy  tevwv.* 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  J.  Horae  Teaka, 
with  whom  Lord  Dudley  bad  beca  iatimati  ■  hi 
early  youth.  His  parliiuLcatary  spsiAt^  m4  b 
despatches,  while  secretary  for  feniga  afTaiii,  sa- 
der  Mr  Canning,  lord  Oodericb,  and  dmna^  a  hnrf 
part  of  the  Wellington  administratiaa,  were  sl- 
wavs  distinguished  by  a  dassical  ekgama  ef  $tf^ 
All  the  earl's  titles  expired  with  ^s,  exnft  At 
barony  of  Ward;  which  devolved  on  tht  lev. 
Humble  Ward,  rector  of  Hialey,  TTtilfiiiistai 

DCLWICH ;  (a.)  a  hamlet  in  tbe  panih  aTOm. 
berwell,  county  of  Surrey,  foar  and  a  ball  bAn  f. 
from  London.  It  b  chieiy  rcasarkaUe  fiw  its  al- 
lege, founded  in  1619  by  Edward  ADeya,  a  Aama- 
tic  performer  in  Sbakspcare's  ti«M,  wboiaJsaid  m 
with  property  which  producaa  at  pimat  abeat 
£14,000  ammally.  Tba  college  was fisiii  i  Iva 
master,  warden,  four  fellows  (tbre«  af  wiom  aart 
be  divines,  and  the  foartb  aa  orgaaisl.^  an  pav 
brethren,  as  omoy  poor  sisterw,  twvlve  aaatssa^  ■• 
as^stants,  and  thirty  oat^acaibcra.  The  i 
aie  received  at  the  ages  of  from  six  to  < '  ' 
and  educated  uBtil  they  attain  their 
year,  when  they  are  apprenticed  {  same 
merly  educated  for  the  naiverstty,  wUci  is  saw 
discontinued,  ahboogb,  aceordiag  la  tbe  sMiat, 
there  ought  to  be  four.  The  BMatcr  aad  wmAm 
must  be  of  the  fiunily  of  tbe  feaodcr,  or  ia  dsAdk 
of  persons  so  qoalificd,  mast  bear  tba  same  sa»^ 
name,  or  that  of  Allen.  On  tba  diriaai  af  A» 
master,  the  warden  svcceeds  bim,  i 
is  chosen  by  lot  from  aaMmg  tbe  t 
qualified.  Tbe  two  senior  feUowt  saot  be  i 
of  arts,  and  they  oAdate  as  pn 
juniors,  who  most  be  gTadaatcs^  aad  ta  baly  « 
act  as  school-master  and  oaber.  TW  i 
and  sisters  are  chosen  as  vacaacics  accw.  fram  At 
out-members,  who  are  taken  froai  tbe  parabsn  ^ 
St  Botolph's,  Bisbopegatc,  8t  Oilen*a,  Ctm^k^^ 
and  St  Saviour's,  Sooth  wark,  tea  froa  aa^  P^^ 
The  buUdings  of  tbe  college.  wWeb  ahOll  ^km 
has  been  termed  the  Eliabethaa  styW  af  anftA^ 
ture,  were  erected  Iron  a  desin  of  laHa  JaiA 
Tbe  chapel  is  open  to  tbe  iabshtasrta  ar  tta  «ik 
lage.  The  altar-piece  baa  a  fine 
Ascension.  At  the  sooth  end  of  tW  i 
ble  picture-gallery  was  recently 
reception  of  a  valuable  coUcctioa  of  | 
Italian,  Flemish,  and  Engbab 
left  to  the  college  by  Sir  F.  ' 
in  1811,  bequeathing  also  tbe  earn  af  Xllfl 
complete  the  establishment.  A  fret  adhorf  W 
founded  here  in  1741.  by  tbe  laaatse  af  tba  ad^f^ 
and  endowed  by  him  with  piuyaitj  ^mim^^9 
rental  of  £200  per  annum,  for  tba  aiamiriM  if 
poor  children  belonging  ta  tbe  baalat  ar  MV 
within  a  mile  of  it.  Tbe  aeboal  baaaa  k  a  laf 
some  building  bdng  tbe  coUcgv.  A 
spring  was  discovered  bora  la  I^Mi, 
there  are  several  otb«t  ia  tba  mti^jkikmmkmL 
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DUNDEE,  (a.)  Some  oF  the  more  recent  im- 
fnttmuU  which  have  taken  place  in  tbit  thriving 
toM  miy  he  here  noticed.  Reform  street,  since 
oar  fenner  article  was  wrntten,  has  been  opened  up 
ketweea  the  High  street  and  the  Meadows,  and 
wkn  finished,  will  embrace  a  range  of  street  ar- 
ctitecture  scarcely  equalled  by  any  thing  of  the 
bod  ia  Scotland.  The  ancient  town-house  stands 
oppoate  its  southern  extremity,  and  the  new  pub- 
lic leauiiaries  cover  its  northern  termination.  This 
•pieodid  bailding  is  in  the  Doric  style  of  Greek 
irchitecture.  The  portico  is  composed*  of  eight 
colosut,  resembling  those  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Aikens,  but  only  two-thirds  the  siie.  The  infu- 
noA  of  a  stream  of  pore  air  into  the  very  heart  of 
tbe  town  is  none  of  the  least  benefits  arising  from 
the  construction  of  Reform  stre^.  A  fine  new 
itreet,  named  Lindsay  street  after  a  late  provost, 
^slto  been  opened,  along  which  the  line  of  the 
Kevtyle  Railway  passes  across  the  Overgate  and 
Mttiiergate  towards  tbe  harbour.  Immediately 
•tijoiaijig  tbe  Railway  dep6t  at  the  ward,  stands 
the  extensive  and  commodious  new  gaol  and  bride- 
vcU,  on  the  erection  of  which  about  £20,000  has 
beeo  expended; — the  new  burying  ground,  em- 
Wtdiig  an  extent  of  above  four  acres,  beautifully 
bad  oat  and  embellished  with  shrubbery,  lies  to  the 
mtwarA,  ^nd  on  an  eminence  to  tbe  north  the 
lew  bleaching  green, — the  improvements  in  this 
losrter  cossprisiiig  the  most  picturesque  approach 
0  tlie  (own,  and  a  number  of  tbe  finest  new  build- 
■{I  in  or  aroand  it.  The  extension  of  Union 
treet  sooth  to  the  Craig  Pier,  the  great  landing 
het  from  tbe  south  through  Fife,  mHU  soon  se- 
ure  s  becoming  approach  to  the  town  from  that 
garter.  But  the  greatest  street  improvement  in 
Kent  times  is  tbe  opening  up  of  Panmure  street 
ttweeo  the  Cowgate  and  the  Meadows,  terminat- 
i{  It  the  top  of  Reform  street, — thus  becoming 
W  freat  thoroughfare  from  the  eastward,  and 
rwdiiig  tbe  narrow  of  the  Murraygate. 
Tbe  harbour  has  lopg  been  considered,  and 
«tl/  so,  as  the  noblest  specimen  of  tbe  spirit  snd 
tterprise  of  the  inhabiUnts.  Up  to  May,  1839, 
>  l«ss  a  sum  than  £447,248  has  been  expended  on 
t  works,  which  are  not  yet  completed, — being 
iitrease  of  £181,563  during  the  last  six  years, 
so  commodious  wet-docks  have  been  finished 
Kveral  years,  and  the  construction  of  a  third, 
ich  is  nearly  completed,  and  contains  a  greater 
a  tbao  any  single  dock  in  the  kingdom,  will  af- 
'  a  greater  extent  of  harbour  accommodation 
a  tny  port  in  Britain.  Tbe  newly  constructed 
.'  of  railway  between  Dundee  and  Arbroath, 
icb  is  considered  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  yet 
>peration,  passes  along  the  northern  boundary 
tbe  dock*^ — affording,  in  conjunction  Mrith  the 
vtyle  and  Forfar  railways,  a  cheap  and  rapid 
ifBufiication  with  Stnitbmore.  The  projected 
of  rail«vay  between  Dundee  and  Perth  seems 
e  abandoned  for  the  present.     Dock  street  is 

t course  of  being  extended  eastward  to  Caro- 
rt,  and  when  completed  will  exhibit  a  noble 
If  quay,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  un- 
ltd  in  the  kingdom.     Government  has  lately 

£9000,  besides  purchasing  ground  for  the 
In  of  a  custoaa  house  and  excise  office  in 

street,  in  a  style  commensurate  with  the 
f  increasing  trade  of  the  port,  which  will 
knbrace  a  direct  trade  with  tbe  East  Indies, 
htion  to  the  capacious  granny  dock,  an  ex- 
I  patent  slip*  on   Morton's  pnnciple,  has  re- 


cently been  constructed,  capable  of  taking  up  the 
hirgest  merchant  vessels,  and  a  powerhil  crane 
has  been  erected  at  the  south  of  Earl  Grey*s  dock. 
Notwithstanding  the  check  which  the  trade  of 
Dundee,  in  common  with  that  of  other  towns,  has 
recently  suffered,  the  imports  and  exports  have 
been  gradually  augmenting  from  1833  to  1839. 
An  abstract  of  these  for  the  year  ending  1833 
shows  an  increase  almost  wonderful.  Flax  and 
tax  codilla  imported,  18,777  tons ;  and  hemp  and 
hemp'codilla,  3,380;  while  515,206  pieces  linens, 
sailcloth,  bagging,  &c.,  were  exported,  measuring 
upwards  of  57^  millions  of  yards.  But  a  still 
greater  gradual  increase  subsequently  took  place ; 
for  in  the  year  ending  May,  1839,  the  importation 
of  flax  and  flax  codilla  reached  28,973  tons, 
hemp  and  hemp  codilla,  3,489  tons ;  the  exporta- 
tion for  the  same  period  being  717.070  pieces  lin- 
ens, sail-cloth,  bagging,  &c.  This  affords  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  year  1745,  when  only  74  tons 
of  flax  were  imported,  and  7*000  pieces  of  linens 
exported.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  arrivals  from  foreign  ports.  During  tbe 
year  ending  May  1833,  vessels  embracing  47,148 
tons  register  arrived,  and  for  the  year  ending  May 
1839  the  tonnage  amounted  to  65,220.  The 
shore  dues,  too,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  single 
year,  bear  out  tbe  gradual  increase :  for  tbe  years 
ending  May  1833,  to  May  1839,  both  inclusive,  the 
amount  collected  was  progressively  as  follows: — 
£9,229,  £9,993,  £10,935,  £12.774,  £15,597. 
£13,262,  and  £16,004.  The  shipping  belonging 
to  the  port  has  also  greatly  increased  during  these 
six  years.  At  the  end  of  1833,  the  tonnage 
reached  36,473,  while  its  present  amount  is  up- 
wards of  45,000.  In  1820  about  eighty  horse 
power  was  employed  in  Dundee  in  spinning  yams. 
Tbe  present  amount  of  steam  power  for  spinning 
and  weaving,  in  and  about  the  town,  is  estimated  at 
17,000  horse  power.  Fully  700  has  been  erected 
since  tbe  beginning  of  18i34,  but  owing  to  tbe 
recent  adverse  state  of  trade,  more  than  that 
amount  has  been  thrown  out  of  employment  at 
present.  The  population  has  also  increased  ra- 
pidly within  these  few  years.  In  1831,  Dundee 
contained  43,355  inhabitants  exclusive  of  the  sea- 
men beionging  to  tbe  port,  and  now  it  contains  up# 
wards  of  65,000. 

IimaorU  and  Sjcporh  of  JHatAfHr  M«  Y9aT  mdiag 
^  9lst  tiog,  109. 
IMPORTS. 

Flax, 91,07  torn. 

.  CodiUa, 7646    — 

Hemp %sm    - 

~  CodUla, 813    — 

L)m«, 09J77  boUt. 

Coals,  EngHilW         ....      71358    — 
-.      Scotch,     ....  86J91     - 

Athea. 1,839  cwtH. 

Timber. 11.890  loads. 

Iron, 8,005  ton*. 

Tallow 183  cwts. 

1  ar. 476  barrels. 

Whale  Blubber,  ....       783  tons. 

—     Bone 900  cwts^ 

Wheat. 17.591  qrt., 

...  4,227  boxes. 

EXPORTS. 

79691  pierM. 

Sheetfauri, 108^236    — 

Cotton  banlnff,  ....  35,164    — 

Sondriet.  do 91^463    — 

Sailcloth, 159.686    — 

fftckinff. 11AJ83    — 

Dowlas 75.08S    — 

Sundries, 82,845    — 

Wheats         ......        818  on. 

Barley 14,647    — 

Oats.     .......        lit    - 

Pease.       .......      150    — 

Flour,  .       .  .       .       .51 
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PUNDON  ALD,  Eael  op.  The  right  hon.  Archi- 
Wld  Cocbrmne,  ninth  Earl  of  Dundonald,  lord 
Coehnne  of  Paisley  and  Ochiltree,  lord  Cochrane 
ti  Dundonald,  and  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
born  on  the  1st  Jan.  1748-9.  The  noble  family  of 
vkidi  he  was  the  representative  took  its  surname 
born  the  barony  ot  Cochrane,  in  Renfrewshire, 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
Although  his  ancestors  did  not  attain  the  dignity  of 
lie  peerage  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  yet  they 
kd  been  barons  of  some  distinction  for  many  cen- 
turiet  before.  William  Cochrane,  a  chieftain  who 
b  iis  time  possessed  considerable  power  and  re- 
Down,  left  but  one  child,  Elixabeth,  who  married 
Alexsiider  Blair  (the  proper  family  name  at  this 
iif);  and  by  him  had  seven  sons.  William,  the 
leeond  of  these,  was  created  baron  Cochrane  of  Dun- 
knaid,  in  1647*  by  Charles  I. ;  and  was  advanced 
lo  Che  dignity  of  Earl  of  Dundonald,  in  1669,  by 
Charles  IL  From  his  eldest  son  descended  seven 
EarU  of  Dundonald ;  but  thUt  branch  became  ex- 
Joct  in  1756,  by  the  demise  of  William,  a  bachelor, 
rho  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  cape  Breton, 
fbe  honours  and  estates  then  devolved  on  Thomas, 
he  father  of  the  late  peer;  he  being  descended 
rom  John 'the  younger  son  of  the  first  earl.  The 
ite  earl  was  the  second  but  eldest  surviving  son 
f  Thooias,  by  his  second  wife  Jean,  eldest  daugh- 
tt  of  Archibald  Stewart,  of  Torrence,  in  the 
»Qnty  of  Lanark,  Esq.;  which  lady  lived  to  the 
re  of  eighty. six,  and  died  in  1808.  In  1764,  his 
ffdtbip  obtained  a  coronet's  commission  in  the  3d 
^oent  of  dragoons.  He  soon,  however,  quitted 
ke  army  for  the  navy,  and  served  (is  a  midshipman 
tider  one  of  his  countrymen,  the  late  captain  Stair 
*ouglas,  a  gallant  oflBcer  of  the  old  schooU  He 
u  afterwards  stationed  on  board  a  vessel  on  the 
■tt  of  Guinea  as  an  acting  lieutenant.  On  the  de- 
iie  of  his  father,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
■>«.  1778,  lord  Cochrane  succeeded  to  the  family 
ties.  He  then  determined  to  devote  himself  en- 
re)/  to  scientific  pursuits, with  the  laudable  view 
improving  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
I  country.  On«  of  the  first  inventions  published 
'  this  nobleman  was  intimately  connected  with 
•  safety  of  the  British  navy,  the  extension  of 
r  oDercaotile  epeculations,  and  the  advantage  of 
f  great  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  northern  por- 
a  of  the  kingdom.  While  on  the  coast  of 
rica,  he  had  perceived  that  both  king's  ships  and 
reiiant  Feaaels  were  subject  to  be  worm-eaten  in 
vry  short  space  of  time ;  instances,  indeed,  hav- 
;  occorred  in  some  of  the  great  rivers,  in  which, 
tbc  course  of  a  few  months,  they  were  declared 
t  to  be  **  sea-worthy."  To  remedy  such  an  evil 
caoie  a  particular  object  of  lord  Dundonald*8 
dy ;  and  be  at  last  hit  upon  an  expedient  which 
>«ised  to  be  attended  with  the  most  brilliant 
eeis,  both  in  a  national  and  in  a  profitable  point 
new.  It  was  his  lordship's  opinion  that  an  ex- 
:t  from  coal,  in  the  shape  of  tar,  would  prove 
ctual  to  the  end  proposed;  and,  after  a  variety 
trials,  it  was  at  length  found  to  answer.  By 
r  of  a  final  experiment,  an  application  was  made 
he  states-general,  and  a  guard-ship  stationed  at 
Booth  of  the  Texel  had  her  bottom  **  payed  " 
k  this  material.  On  her  return  into  port,  the 
I,  and  all  the  streaks  below  watermark,  >vere 
id  to  be  sound  and  substantial.  A  certificate 
ihe  fiict  was  granted  i  and  a  simiUr  trial  was 
le  oo  a  decked  boat  stationed  at  the  Nore,  the 
ih  of  which  was  eV^ually  satisfactory.    As  the 


small  or  refuse  coals  were  as  good  as  the  best  for 
the  purpose,  warehouses  and  proper  buildings  for 
carrying  on  the  process  were  erected  at  Newcastle ; 
and  in  1785,  his  lordship  obtained  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  vesting  in  him  and  bis  assigns,  for  twenty 
years,  the  sole  use  and  property  of  a  method  of 
extracting  tar,  pitch,  essential  oils,  volatile  alkali, 
mineral  acids,  salts,  and  cinders,  from  pit-coal, 
throughout  his  majesty's  dominions;  for  which  he 
had  previously  procured  a  patent  for  the  usual  short 
term.  The  general  adoption  of  copper  sheathing, 
however,  rendered  the  speculation  abortive;  the 
use  of  coal  tar  was  confined  to  the  covering  of  out- 
houses, sheds,  and  fences ;  and  lord  Dundonald  not 
only  reaped  no  profit  whatever  from  his  invention, 
but  sustained  an  extensive  loss  by  it.  In  1785, 
his  lordship  circulated  **  An  Account  of  the  Quali- 
ties and  Uses  of  Coal-tar  and  Coal-varnish ;"  and 
in  the  same  year  he  also  published  a  quarto  pamph- 
let, entitled  **  The  present  State  of  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Salt  explained ;"  in  which  he  recommended 
the  refuse  as  a  manure.  In  1795,  he  published 
'*  A  Treatise,  showing  the  intimate  connection  that 
subsists  between  Agriculture  and  Chemistry ;  ad- 
dressed to  the  Cultivators  of  the  Soil,  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Fens  and  Mosses  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  to  the  Proprietors  of  West  India 
Estates  ;*'  and  in  1799,  '•  The  Principles  of  Chemis- 
try applied  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Practice  of 
Agriculture."  In  1601,  his  lordship  obtained  a 
patent  **  for  a  method  of  preparing  a  substitute  for 
gum  Senegal  and  other  gums  extensively  employed  iu 
certain  branches  of  manufacture."  His  preparation 
was  to  be  formed  from  lichens,  from  hemp  or  flax, 
and  the  bark  of  the  wiUow  and  lime.  In  1803,  he 
received  another  patent  **for  ^nethods  of  preparing 
hemp  and  flax,  so  as  materially  to  aid  the  operation 
of  the  tools  called  hackles,  in  the  division  of  the 
fibre."  This  plan  consisted  in  steeping  or  boiling 
the  stalks,  in  order  more  eflfectually  to  remove  the 
bark  before  dressing ;  and,  as  it  was  found  to  les- 
sen the  danger  of  mildew  in  sail-cloth,  it  was  more 
generally  adopted,  although  it  did  not  prove  more 
profitable  than  lord  Dundonald*s  other  inventions. 
His  latter  years  were  spent  under  great  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  He  was  at  length  relieved  from 
them  by  death.  His  deciuue  took  place  at  Paris, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1831. 

The  earl  of  Dundonald  was  thrice  married:  first 
at  Annsfield,  October  17,  1774,  to  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  captain  James  Gilchrist,  R.N.,  of  that 
place ;  and  by  that  lady  had  one  daughter  and  six 
sons:  1.  The  right  hon.  Thomas,  now  earl  of  Dun- 
donald, bom  in  1775,  who  from  his  adventurous 
spirit  has  made  the  name  of  lord  Cochrane  familiar 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  he  married, 
1813,  Catherine  Frances  Corbet,  daughter  of  Mr 
Thomas  Barnes,  and  has  several  children ;  2.  Lady 
Anne,  and  3.  The  hon.  James^  who  both  died  young; 
4.  The  hon.  Basil  Cochrane,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  36th  foot,  who  died  May  14,  1816;  5.  The 
hon.  William  Erskine  Cochrane,  a  major  in  the 
army,  and  late  of  the  15th  regiment  of  dragoons; 
6.  The  hon.  Archibald  Cochrane,  captain  R.N.;  7. 
The  boo.  Charles,  who  died  young.  The  first 
countess  having  died  at  Brompton,  November  18, 
1784«  the  earl  married,  secondly,  at  London,  April 
12.  1788,  Isabella,  widow  of  John  Mayne,  of  Tef- 
font-Ewias  in  Wiltshire,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of 
Samuel  Raymond,  of  Belchamp  hall  in  Essex ;  and 
by  her,  who  died  in  December,  1808,  at  the  house 
of  her  brother,  Samuel  Raymond,  Esq.,  had  no 
2y2 
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iMue ;  thirdly,  in  April,  1819,  Anna  MmtUl,  eldttt 
daughter  of  Frmndi  Plowden,  Esq.  LL.  D.,  the 
Irish  historian,  who  died  September  18, 1822,  leav- 
ing an  only  ehild,  the  hon.  Dorot^iy  Cochrane,  so 
named  after  her  maternal  grandmother,  who  was 
the  authoress  of  an  opera  entitled  **  Virginius.** 

DUNLOH  CASTLE,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland,  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  fortress,  which 
seems  to  hare  been  originally  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  river  Laune,  which  is  the  only 
outlet  of  the  lakes  of  Killamey.  It  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  small  conical  hill,  whoee  apex  has  been 
cut  away  to  afford  a  more  convenient  space  for 
building ;  and  its  position  must  have  rendered  it, 
until  the  introduction  of  cannon  into  modem  war- 
fare, a  place  of  great  strength.  It  suffered  consi- 
derably in  the  wars  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  queen  Elizabeth; 
but  it  was  rebuilt  about  the  period  of  Sir  George 
Carew*s  administration  in  Munster.  Subsequentlv, 
when  the  forces  of  the  parliament  came  into  this 
'part  of  Ireland,  the  castle  was  again  attacked,  and 
a  great  part  of  it  demolished  by  a  bombardment. 
The  only  part  of  the  edifice  now  standing  is  a 
square  tower,  which  constituted  but  a  smaU  por- 
tion of  the  original  £ibric ;  this  has  been  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house,  **  which  affords  more  room 
and  convenience  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
exterior  aspect."  Owing  to  the  extraordinary 
thickness  of  the  woods  covering  the  hill  upon 
which  the  building  stands,  no  part  of  the  lake  or 
of  the  surrounding  countrv  is  seen  from  the  area 
in  front  of  the  castle,  and  even  the  windows  af- 
ford but  a  very  confined  view ;  the  battlements, 
however,  command  a  noble  prospect  of  the  lake 
Killamey  and  of  thtf  windings  of  the  river  Laune. 

The  defile,  which  lies  between  Tomies  Moun- 
tains and  Blacgillicuddy's  Reeks,  is  called  the  Gap 
of  Dunloh.  The  entrance  is  formed  bv  the  Holly 
mountain  and  the  Bull  mountain,  which  are  shoots 
from  the  two  larger  masses  above  mentioned. 
Amidst  the  vast  mountainous  region  on  the  western 
side  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  there  is  no  scene 
which  exhibits  a  more  varied  and  sublime  oombimu 
tion  of  the  boldest  features  of  uncultivated  nature 
than  the  Gap  of  Dunloh. 

DUNLUCE;  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
Ireland,  containing  SG05  inhabitants.  It  is  six  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Coleraine,  and  one  and  a  half  from 
the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  land  b  generally  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated.  There  are  extensive 
lime  works  and  quarries  of  basalt  within  the  parish ; 
also  a  large  paper  manufiictory. 

Dunluee  cattle  is  a  very  extensive  ruin,  situated 
on  a  steep  rock  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  county. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  b  completely  covered 
with  the  buildings,  so  that  the  outer  walls  are  (lush 
with  the  face  of  the  precipice.  The  rock  itself  is 
not  surrounded  by  water,  but  is  connected  with  the 
main-land  by  a  stone  ridge,  a  little  higher  than  the 
snr&ce  of  the  ocean.  The  entrance  to  the  castle 
was  by  means  of  a  bridge,  formed  in  the  following 
manner: — Two  parallel  walls  were  thrown  across 
the  chasm,  about  eight  feet  asunder :  upon  these, 
planks  were  laid  crossways  for  the  admission  of 
visiters,  and  removed  again  immediately  afterwards. 


At  present,  one  of  thaee  walk  im  Uki»»  t^ 
the  access  to  the  mias  is  eztrtstl/  ht^tm,  m 
it  can  only  be  effected  by  wslkisff  i^  tte  i*. 
maining  wall,  which  is  but  thrtt  frctiswidih^Hrf 
considerably  injured  by  time.  Kectaf  icnnb« 
known  as  to  the  date  of  iu  crsetisa  b  ui 
fifteenth  century,  it  was  in  the  powHSS  n  m\ 
English  familv,  named  MacWtUin,  frsa  «*■  s 
passed  to  the  MacDoaaldsof  the  isl<i,«rf«inM 
the  property  of  their  deaecadurts,  tW  csiii  if  Aj. 
trim,  to  the  present  day.  It  vai  tW  knmat » 
sidcnee  of  the  latter  family,  till  it  «m  4hdi]4 
by  fire  on  the  9th  April,  1750. 

DUNSTABLE;  a  markct-tewa  ia  Ik  amtf 
of  Bedford,  thirty-three  sailes  tnm  Lmsii  bs 
situated  near  the  Chfltcra  hiUs,8adeaafltoif  bi 
principal  streets  ranning  aeariy  ia  tht 
the  four  cardinal  poiata.  Here  is  m 
mann&cture  of  various  articles  ia  «»*. 
the  well-known  *«  Dunstable  hau;*  hctv i 
of  the  largest  maanfarf  ones  for  whitiai  ietk  im 
dom.  Dunstable  is  proverbially  hmtd  kut^u 
which  are  of  a  remakarMa  laifc  sim,  asd  M  m:  f 
the  London  market  in  great  qwwtitiw  ^-w* 
tion  in  1831,2117. 

DUPPA,  RicBAED.  Eaq  LL.  B. 
and  F.S.  A.,  in  Lincoln's  inn.  Mr  Daffsiwi^ 
his  university  educatioii  at  Trtattycslkffit.OM(« 
and  afterwards  took  the  degree  stf  LLt  i 
Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  in  the  y«t  (Hi  li 
died  Uth  July,  1831.  He  was  tht  ■■**'< 
great  variety  of  works*  of  which  tht  ftiiM|«« 
catalogue : — **  A  Journal  of  the 
occurrences  that  took  place  at 
Subversion  of  the  Ecdesiasyki 
1798,"  two  editioBS  ia  1790.  **A 
Twelve  Heads  from  tha  Laet  Jmigmt^^ 
Angelo,  1801,"  imperial  tobo.  •*  Hrtdi  ^ 
fresco  Pictures  of  BaAelle  in  the  Tsbaa  « 
folio.  "The  Life  and  Lit«anrWsrtarfM*i 
Angelo  Boooarotti,  with  h»  Poeti;  mi  L^ 
1806."  4to.  2d  edit.  1809;  3d  edit.  Iftli  *K> 
menu  of  Botany,  1809,"  3  vols.  8va  "''■»* 
Bucolics,  with  Kotea,  1810.' 
Sentences,  181 1,"  24mo.  "  Aa 
Eclogues  of  VIrgiU  1813.-  -Oa  tht  1*^ 
Junius,  1914."  **  Introductioa  to  Onsh.  l*^ 
**  Observations  00  the  Price  of  Osrasse^ 
with  the  Commerce  of  the  Cooatry  sad  ttt  fi 
lie  Revenue,  1815."  •*  Clasacs  sad  Ofd«« «  ^ 
Linnaan  System  of  Botany,  Simumti  ^  ^ 
Specimens,  1816,"  3  vole.  8v«l  -LA^^ 
laelle,  1816."  ••OatlsMa  of  MichBil  ^^ 
works,  with  a  plan,  eWvatioa,  and  ssctam  * 
Peter's,  Bocae,  ISld."  "  IIlMrtratMS  <j 
Lotus  of  the  Ancieata,  and  the  Taama  tf  ■■ 
1816,"  (only  thirty  private  eopks.)    -►« 

IS  Dbry  of  a  Journey  i»to  VartkWdmma 


with  illustrative  Notea,  1816."  U  .  ^ 
the  late  ediUoo  of  BoswdTs  Uk.  If  At  If 
boo.  J.  W.  Cfoker.)  -  Miswllsaesw  0*J 
tions  and  Opinions  on  the  Caariat  ^ 
••Travels  in  Italy,  Ac  1838^"  -Tia^ie 
Continent,  Sidly,  and  tiM  Lipati  Idknk  ^ 
••Maxiav,  &c  I830r  and  a  siii  |>b> 
claims  of  authors  to  thth  aiyyiight. 
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EAR,  (o.)  The  Ion  of  hearing  very  often  arises 
fna  tht  lUte  of  the  internal  ear  or  the  brain ;  and 
M  most  of  such  cases,  all  that  science  can  do  is 
i«  tcieh  the  fact,  without  furnishing  a  remedy. 
Terjr  oMaj  of  the  diseases  of  the  organ  of  sight,  on 
Ike  eontrary,  are  situated  in  the  eye  itself,  the 
Wun  tnd  optic  nerre  being  unaffected,  and  not  a 
ftsr  of  these  produce  partial  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
b  fortunately  happens  that  many  of  these  cases  are 
ntbio  the  reach  of  art»  and  by  a  delicate,  though 
lot  t  f ery  difllcult  operation,  the  functions  of  the 
(fe  nay  be  restored.  But  a  small  proportion,  on 
be  other  hand,  of  those  diseases  of  the  ear  which 
enoiaate  in  deafness,  are  situated  in  the  external 
«Sn,  and  a  few  only  of  these  are  in  the  present 
tote  of  knowledge  within  our  controL  . 

It  If  probable  that  the  mere  loss  of  bearing  is 
•c  10  great  a  privation  as  the  loss  of  sight ;  yet 
It  know  that  the  deaf  are  ordinarily  far  less  cheer- 
il  ind  happy  than  the  blind.  This  can  perhaps 
t  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  loss  of  hear. 
i|  tt  more  frequently  in  consequence  of  a  diseased 
tte  of  the  brain,  than  the  loss  of  sight.  Another 
naaittance  also  seems  to  &voar  this  opinion; 
id  that  is,  that  insane  persons  are  very  often  deaf, 
kflc  the  sense  of  sight  is  rarely  affected  in  them. 

Even  when  deafness  is  the  consequence  of  some 
iftet  in  the  external  organs,  it  is  not  very  often 
at  it  can  be  removed  by  any  human  means,  and 
in  less  often  by  a  surgical  operation ;  differing 
■mUally,  in  this  respect,  £rom  the  diseases  of  the 
1. 

It  b  well  known  that  the  loss  of  hearing  some- 
■M  arises  from  an  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
kt,  the  canal  which  runs  from  the  back  part  of  the 
tvat  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Through 
h  esaal  the  air  passes  from  the  mouth,  the  mem- 
lae  of  tbe  tjrospanum  is  in  this  way  kept  tense, 
I  eooaequeBtl  J  vibrates  better  when  sounds  strike 
» it  The  air  is  occasionally  prevented  by  colds 
(he  head,  aa  they  are  called,  and  other  inflam- 
Urj  affections  about  the  throat,  from  passing 
vagfa  this  canaU  and  so  long  as  the  passage  is 
rtridted,  the  sense  of  hearing  ia  rendered  more 
^  imperfect.  In  some  cases  this  obstruction 
lerniaent  and  cH>mplete,  and  io  such  cases  per- 
MDC  deafness  io  the  consequence. 
ffoa  a  knowledge  of  the  fiu^t,  that  the  mem- 
tecithe  tympanum  may  be  ruptured,  and  the 
»  of  hearing  remain  miimpaired.  Sir  Astley 
■per  was  led  to  suggest  and  practise  an  opera- 
I,  in  cases  of  deafness  arising  from  an  obstruc- 
I  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  that  for  a  time  pro- 
id  very  fiivoarable  results.  The  operation  was 
f  itmple ;  the  membrane  was  merely  punctured 
■ome  small  aharp^pointed  instrument  like  a 
chiog-needle.  The  air  was  in  this  way  admit- 
to  the  cavity  of  the  tjrmpanuro,  and  the  tension 
he  merabrme  thus  restored^  In  some  cases, 
t  was  for  a  time  great  apparent  relief  from  the 
noion ;  the  patients  actually  heard  better,  or 
i|ht  they  did ;  bat  the  good  effects  were  not 


found  to  be  permanent,  and  it  is  now  almost  alto- 
gether abandoned. 

EDGEWORTHSTOWN;  a  small  neat  town 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  fifty-two  miles 
W.N.W.  ^om  Dublin.  It  contains  about  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  pro- 
prietors, the  Edgeworth  family,  whose  mansion  house 
is  here  surrounded  by  tastefully  disposed  grounds. 
As  the  home  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  and  his 
distinguished  daughter,  this  place  must  always  be 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  lovers  of  science  and 
literature. 

EDMONSTONE,  R.,  an  artist  of  some  emi- 
nence^  was  bom  ih  Kelso  in  1794.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  watchnudcer,  but  his  attachment  to 
painting  was  so  strong  that  he  soon  devoted,  un- 
der  many  difficulties,  his  whole  time  and  attention 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art.  He  brought 
out  his  first  productions  in  Edinburgh,  where  they 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  procured  him 
the  patronage  of  baron  Hume  and  other  gentlemen 
of  taste,  whose  friendship  he  afterwards  enjoyed. 
His  success  soon  induced  him  to  settle  in  London, 
where  he  speedily  attained  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion. He  aftervrards  visited  the  continent,  and 
remained  abroad  for  some  years,  residing  at  Rome, 
Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice,  at  all  of  which 
places  he  pursued  his  studies  with  so  much  assi- 
duity as  materially  to  iiyure  his  health.  Among 
his  productions  painted  at  Rome,  is  the  picture  of 
the  **  Ceremony  of  Kissing  the  Chains  of  St  Peter," 
which  was  exhibited  and  sold  at  the  British  Gal- 
lery in  1833.  At  Rome,  he  experienced  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  his  con- 
stitution never  recovered,  and  which  obliged  him 
to  relinquish  painting  for  a  considerable  time.  On 
his  return  to  London,  however,  at  the  close  of 
1832,  he  again  aealously  commenced  his  profes- 
sional labours,  but  his  health,  injured  by  unremit- 
ting application,  gave  way,  and,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  deriving  benefit  from  his  native  air,  he  left  Lon- 
don for  Kelso,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  Sept. 
1834.  As  a  painter,  Mr  Edmonstone  practised 
both  in  portraits  and  in  works  of  imagination ;  but 
it  was  chiefly  in  the  latter  he  excelled,  and  to 
which  his  inclination  turned  so  forcibly  as  to  in- 
duce him  almost  totally  to  resign  the  other  more 
lucrative  branch  of  his  profession.  His  works  are 
remarkable  for  the  elevated  sentiment  which  he  in- 
fused into  the  most  simple  action  or  attitude — for 
a  fine  tone  of  colouring — and  for  that  love  of  tran- 
quil beauty  which  no  doubt  originated  in  the  bias 
of  his  own  mind  and  feelings.  He  vras  extremely 
fond  of  children,  and  of  introducing  them  in  his  pic- 
tures— so  much  so,  that,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, he  may  be  said  never  to  have  painted  a  pie- 
ture  in  which  a  child  did  not  fbrm  a  prominent 
object.  Their  infantile  attitudes,  traits,  and  ex- 
pressions, were  his  continual  study  and  delight; 
and  few  artists,  however  celebrated,  can  be  said  to 
have  been  more  true  or  happy  in  rendering  tiieir 
artless  graces  upon  canvas. 
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EDMONTON;  a  ptrtth  in  the  county  of  Mid 
dlesex,  seven  miles  north  from  Loudon.  The  vil- 
lage is  situated  on  the  hi^h  road  from  London  to 
Ware  and  Hertford,  and  is  adorned  with  many  ele- 
gant mansions  and  villas.  An  extensive  trade  in 
timber  is  carried  on  here  by  means  of  the  Lea  river 
navigation.  Population  in  1831,  8092.  The* Bell 
of  Edmonton*  is  celebrated  in  John  OUpim, 

EDUCATION.  It  was  stated  in  the  public 
prints,  some  years  since,  on  the  authority  of  a 
French  writer,  whose  name,  however,  is  not  given, 
that  "  the  departments  in  France  which  are  the 
roost  enlightened  and  send  the  greatest  number  of 
children  to  the  schools,  do  yet  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  criminals ;  and  that  the  most  moral  of 
the  departments  are  those  which  send  the  fewest 
children  to  the  schools.*'  In  order  to  judge  fairly 
of  these  results,  provided  they  are  truly  stated,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  more  than  is  told  us 
of  the  precise  local  condition,  population,  wealth 
and  moral  exposurel,  of  these  contrasted  depart- 
ments. But,  leaving  the  questions  which  these 
circumstances  are  so  necessary  fairly  to  settle,  we 
have  introduced  the  statement,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctly  admitting  that  mere  education,  considered 
without  reference  to  the  sort  of  education,  is  not 
enough.  We  are  far  from  saying,  that  the  social 
safetv  and  prosperity  of  any  people  is  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  schools  alone.  We  look 
with  equal  solicitude  to  the  character  of  these 
schools.  Knowledge,  simply  considered,  is  nothing 
but  power.  And  knowledge  that  is  crude  and  im- 
perfect ;  that  is  mechanical,  being  rather  an  imple- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  mind,  than  the  culture  of 
the  mind  itself;  or  that  is  speculative,  being  blend- 
ed with  no  moral  influences, — such  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  power.  The  idea  too  much  prevails, 
that  schools  have  a  kind  of  talismanic  virtue  to  pro- 
mote and  preserve  free  institutions.  We  are  every 
way  placing  too  implicit  a  reliance  upon  schools.  We 
should  not  regret  it,  if  the  experiment  in  this  point 
had  met  with  temporary  failure  in  France,  pro- 
vided the  lesson  were  thereby  taught,  that  some- 
thing more  than  bare  education  is  necessary  to  train 
up  a  people  to  that  free  and  happy  condition,  for 
which  all  enlightened  nations  are  seeking. 

Popular  education,  to  answer  its  purpose,  must 
possess  a  certain,  definite  character.  And  the  re- 
quisites which  make  up  this  character  of  useful  and 
Mfe  popular  education,  must,  as  we  conceive,  be 
these.  It  must  be  Morotc^A;  it  mustbej^rocftco/; 
and  it  must  be  moral  or  riligioui. 

Thorough^  we  say,  in  the  first  place.  We  would 
meet  the  alarmist,  on  this  subject,  in  the  very  out- 
set We  would  touch,  with  a  decided  hand,  the 
very  point  of  his  apprehension.  Thorough  educa- 
tion, we  pay,  is  the  only  safe  education. 

Regard  the  difi'usion  of  knowledge  as  we  will, 
whether  with  fear  or  with  favour,  this  is  the  only 
reasonable  conclusion  to  which  either  way  of  view- 
log  it  can  lead  us.  If  the  light  could  have  been 
shut  out  entirely,  the  world  might  have  walked  in 
its  dark  way.  with  such  dangers  only  as  belong  to 
darkness.  But  the  light  has  broken  through  all 
the  barriers,  whether  of  jealous  power,  or  of  scho- 
lastic monopolies ;  the  eyes  of  men  are  opened  to 
behold  it :  and  we  might  as  well  undertake  to  bar 
the  gates  of  the  morning,  as  to  keep  it  out,  or  to 
shut  again  the  eyes  that  have  once  seen  it.'  Instead, 
therefbre,  of  setting  up  temporary  and  local  Ae- 
^nces,  frail  screens,  to  resist  this  spread  of  know- 
Mga,  it  is  better  thoroughly  to  study  its  laws. 


fully  to  nnderttand  its  natare  aad  its  ft^^wn, 
and  as  last  as  possible  to  adjust  the  relsCMM  it  i». 
dety  and  the  prindplea  of  gortnmtm  utkiw* 
condition.     A  new  elcmeBt  baa  tatttni  Ms  m 

Srocess  of  civilisation,  and  mankind  a«(litH|i«. 
y  the  most  thorough  instraetioa  poiwW.  Urn  u 
use  it.  This,  we  repeat,  b  the  otily  mmi  fA^ 
on  any  hypothesis.  If  popolar  edanCiasktifMi 
thing,  if  it  be  the  great  inatmawvt  «i  fcaasi  » 
provement,  if  the  more  knowledge  «c  hsn  rW 
more  safety  there  is,  then  let  its  aid  bs  «abM*« 
and  employed,  to  the  atnott  cxteaf.  B«(,ff«v«  rf 
we  regarded  it  as  a  wild  beast  tkat  had  Wvi«m« 
the  pale  of  Christendom,  and  whick  esaU  mAti 
be  driven  out  nor  destroyed,  we  shoaM  tlak  <W 
only  policy  would  be,  to  taose  and  totnBs  tUm- 
ful  purposes. 

Whatever  opinion,  therefore,  a  man  ny  mtn- 
tain  concerning  the  tendendea  of 
tion,  we  cannot  think  that  ba  properly 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  if  he  ftad 
but  to  raO  against  and  ridiealc  it.  GraaC  tftsltkn 
are  things  enough  around  us  on  whM  ta  atttm^ 
weapons  of  wit  and  sarraam,  tttrh  wcapoas  na  m 
more  avail  to  resist  the  progress  of  kauaMli  *■ 
would  arrows  to  stop  the  son  in  kia  laana.  Tte 
cause  of  education  must  take  its  tnal ;  «d  e  » 
quires  all  the  sober  judgment  thtn  k  is  iw? 
country  to  bring  the  tnal  to  a  aafir  aad  bsfff  ■■ 
But  what  we  wish  especially  to  —ist^m^* 
this  trial  is  safest,  in  bemg  tkonwfk.  Tls^y 
in  fiict,  lies  not  in  a  thoroogh,  but  ia  a  a^^M 
education.  The  alarm,  wa  are  awant,  rfa^ 
theorists  is,  lest  the  people  sboaM  kaavtsaa^ 
but  the  just  fear,  in  ovr  apprebeaaiosi,  is  4rii  ^^ 
will  know  too  little.  Whether  aa  sff*ad  »  ^ 
social  or  political  relatioiis  of  dwb,  tte  «■•  * 
us  to  be  true,  and  the  true  answer  to  tW  ^M* 
objections  against  a  general  syatea  W  i^riv^ 
cation. 

It  is  objected,  for  instaare,  agaiw 
education  of  the  poor  ami  labouiriatg 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowfadga,  thtf  art  * 
course  will  make  them  dtaoewtrwtcd  wiA  ^ 
sphere,  will  unfit  them  for  tbeir  siiasfisa.  wS  i 
their  heads  with  erroneous  idcaa  of  Asfr  fkavi 
duty,  will  puflT  them  up  with  pride 
If  increased  facflities  for 
awaken  in  some  a  reasonable  deaire  to 
condition,  and  shonld  lead  a  few 
walks  of  life  to  iu  highest 
suits  to  which  no  generous  astad,  mgnMf, 
But  the  bad  effects  alleged,  do 
tend,  from  thoroogh,  but  frooi 
It  is  not  because  men  are  too 
because  they  are  not  enoogk  or  aot  rfj 
cated,  that  they  become  too  proarf  far  i 
ployments.  Who  has  not  ubs«i»i<  tkaC 
of  sensitiveness  and  discoateat,  thtm  fcarW  %■ 
degraded  by  what  are  called  mesrial  t«s%k  tft* 
row-minded  jealousy  of  tWir 
treoiely  apt  to  manifest  ttadf  ia  tW 
persons?  The  very  tbtB|  wkM  aack  fatmm  «i 
is  more  knowledge.  It  is  not  to  W  wait  m 
i^orant,  hot  to  be  OMde  laora  satHUfV  I 
sides,  we  must  agaia  reaiind  tW  ikjstt<r^  tatf't 
not  a  question  about  theory,  bat  a  mmttm  af  fc 
that  is  presented  to  us.  Wbat  tW  pt^ 
learned  cannot  be  onleareed.  TW  cmm  tf 
knowledge  b  the  ease  in 
the  best  we  can  of  it.  And 
doobtedly,  the  best  that  «t  cam  a^ba  s« 
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ad  impeifect  knowledge  it  to  make  it  more 
tluMDogh  ind  complete.  Give  as,  we  would  My, 
if  W9  were  to  tpeak  as  employers ;  give  us  intelU- 
{Ort  persons  to  deal  with.  Deliver  us  from  testy, 
■ipicioiis,  narrow-minded  ignorance.  Real  know- 
M^  moreoTer,  is  itself  a  great  resource  for  the 
■nd.  It  gives  more  content  to  the  humblest 
ftitt,  than  any  degree  of  observance  could.  It  also 
dniTi  to  it  a  real  respect,  which  is  more  valuable, 
asd  which  is  felt  to  be  more  valuable,  than  any 
ksosge  that  is  ever  paid  to  mere  splendour  of  for- 
tune. 

The  dispoiiiion  to  disturb  the  tenure  of  pro* 
pertv,  which  is  so  constantly  apprehended  to  pre- 
Tiil  It  the  poorer  daases  of  the  community  both  at 
koQC  and  iJ>road,  is,  if  it  really  exist,  emphatically 
tbe  oApring  of  ignorance.  It  cannot  be  the  per^ 
Btneat  interest  of  any  one  to  do  this  wrong ;  and 
the  desire  to  do  it,  therefore,  can  only  spring  from 
the  rsshest  and  blindest  of  impulses.  To  destroy 
(he  frame  of  society,  only  to  roam  lawless  through 
it,  ^  a  day,  can  be  the  wish  but  of  a  fooL  Pro- 
perty is  valuable  only  as  it  is  secure.  It  follows, 
ikat  he  who  rationally,  who  intelligently  desires  it, 
■Qst  desire  its  security^  Let  any  one  select  from 
tlw  common  walks  of  life,  from  the  undistinguished 
mss  of  the  community,  ten  of  the  best  educated, 
euMt  intelligent  and  reflecting  men  be  knows,  and 
eooiparc  them  with  ten  men.  if  he  can  find  them,  who 
eumot  read ;  and  then  let  him  decide,  upon  whom 
ke  would  most  rely  to  resist  any  popular  infatu- 
stioB,  any  torrent  of  numbers  that  was  sweeping 
•U  before  it;  upon  whose  sobriety,  oonsideratioo 
sad  calmnesa,  he  would  most  rely  in  any  great  and 
^oos  national  crisia. 

The  next  requisite  in  a  sound  and  wholesome 
papular  education,  which  we  have  mentioned,  is 
that  it  be  practical. 

By  praeiieml  ^ucation  we  do  not  mean,  merely 
•r  cUely,  that  which  is  to  be  employed  upon  ma- 
thisery,  or  upon  the  improvement  of  soils,  or  upon 
WMj  oditer  phyeieal  improvements,  bighlv  valuable 
ndiiafortant  as  all  these  applications  of  knowledge 
ndoahtedly  are.  It  is  that  education  which  bears 
■poB  ^e  myachinery  of  the  human  mind,  which  is 
■est  xrtdy  practical, — that  which  breaks  up  *'  the 
Vivw  groinid*'  of  the  human  heart, — that  which 
hints  forth  the  fruits  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

Now  we  imaat  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
ttb  great,  and  ultimate,  and  truly  practical  end  of 
sB  education  ia  distinctly  and  sufficiently  kept  in 
view.  Is  it  conmon,  we  are  tempted  to  ask, — we 
kvw  that  there  are  instances,~.but  is  it  common 
farte  teacher  of  our  youth,  when  entering  upon 
the  dvelmrge  of  his  duties,  to  say  with  himself, — 
*aow,  my  business  is  to  do  what  is  in  my  power 
to  rear  up  for  aodety  intelligent  and  virtuous  men 
sad  vomen  -  —  it  is  not  merely  to  make  good 
irithmetidaiM  or  grammarians,  good  readers  or 
vnters,  good  oefaolars  who  shall  do  themselves  and 
me  credit  at  an  examination, — this,  indeed  I  have 
la  do ; — but  it  is  still  farther,  to  make  good  mem- 
bers of  society,  good  parents  and  children,  good 
Henda  and  aaoociatea;  to  make  the  community 
■auad  me  wiser  and  happier  for  my  living  in  it: — 
my  labour,  ib  fine,  must  be,  to  engraft  upon 
Mae  youthful  minds  that  love  of  knowledge  and 
rirtue,  without  which  they  cannot  be  happy,  nor 
■Kfal,  nor  fitted  for  the  greatest  duties,  and  with- 
M  which,  indeed,  all  their  acquisitions  vrill  soon 
i^   like  oDtimely    blossoms  from  the  tree  of 


The  blossoms,  indeed, —to  carry  out  the  figure, 
— must  fall ;  but  that  they  may  not  be  untimely, 
that  they  may  produce  fruit,  there  must  be  formed 
within  them  a  germ.  That  germ  in  the  human 
mind  is  the  love  of  knowledge,  is  the  intellectual 
habit  that  will  lead  to  further  acquisitions.  With- 
out this,  education,  and  that  which  is  often  called 
the  most  finished  education,  is  to  little  purpose. 
The  actual  knowledge  acquired  in  our  schools  must 
necessarily,  the  roost  of  it,  pass  away  from  the 
memory.  The  largest  proportion  of  those  who 
have  studied  in  our  colleges,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
or  twenty  years,  know  very  little  of  Greek  or 
Latin,  of  the  mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences;, 
and  if  they  have  gained  from  their  studies  no  habits 
of  thought,  of  discrimination,  of  research,  the  time 
and  expense  of  their  education  were  literally  thrown 
away. 

But  to  return  to  our  eommon  schools :  there  is 
still  too  much,  we  apprehend,  that  is  scholastic  in 
them.  School-boy  knowledge  is  still  too  much  a 
mystery;  a  thing  necessary  to  be  acquired,  but 
without  any  distinct  and  assignable  reason,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  or  the  parent,  or  any  reason  as- 
signed and  kept  in  view  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Geography,  as  generally  taught,  is  still  a  science 
too  techniod  and  dry ;  arithmetic  is  attended  with 
too  little  demonstration ;  and  grammar  is  as  darh, 
to  multitudes  of  pupils,  as  cabalistic  lore.  The 
direct  connection  of  all  this  with  some  useful  ob- 
ject, either  in  life  or  in  mental  culture,  should  be 
continually  pointed  out.  **  The  child  is  father  of 
the  man  ;*  and  the  child  can  no  more  study,  seri- 
ously and  eflTectively,  without  some  useful  end  in 
view,  than  the  man. 

Mav  not  the  government  and  instruction '  of  a 
school,  also,  be  such  as  will  constantly  appeal  to 
the  good  sense,  the  manliness,  and  self-respect  of 
the  pupils,  and  indeed,  to  all  those  qualities  which 
will  be  demanded  in  after  life  ? 

Finallv,  a  safe  and  sound  popolar  education  must 
be  moral;  must  be  reliffious;  must  take  hold  of 
this  nobler  part  of  human  nature,  and  enlist  it  in 
the  cause  of  the  common  welfare.  We  say  this 
noUer  part;  for  it  is  but  one  and  the  same  part, 
whether  called  morality  or  religion ;  the  sanre  prin- 
ciple, with  different  objects;  in  the  one  case,  hav- 
ing regard  to  society,  in  the  other  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  but  still  the  same  principle  of  rectitude. 
The  identity  in  essential  principle  of  these  differ- 
ent regards,  may  be  very  obvioua  to  many,  but  it 
is  scarcely  yet  recognised  in  popular  discussion ; 
and  it  much  needs  to  be  insisted  on.  For  although 
it  may  be  too  much  to  say,  strictly  and  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  that  there  can  be  no  morality  with- 
out religion,  yet  the  practical  truth  does  not  fall 
much  short  of  that;  and  it  is  of  the  last  conse- 
quence tW^t  men  should  feel  that  they  are  bound 
to  the  circle  of  their  worldly  duties,  by  their  alle- 
giance to  Him  who  made  the  world. 

That  bond,  always  necessary  to  all  well  ordered 
society,  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  important, 
as  other  bonds,  those  of  despotic  power  and  coer- 
cion, are  loosened.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a 
more  fatal  mistake,  in  educating  the  youth  of  a 
free  country,  than  to  leave  religion  out  of  the  plan ; 
to  leave  the  moral  culture  of  the  mind  to  the  influ- 
ence of  chance,  or  the  inevitable  results  of  neglect. 
It  is  to  rear  them  up  not  only  without  reference 
to  the  essential  wants  of  their  being,  and  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  life,  but  without  reference  to  the 
special  situation  in  which  they  are  to  act.     A  bar- 
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bftTout  state  of  lodety,  or  a  feudal  state  of  society 
might  go  on/  without  much  religious  culture  or 
principle ;  a  vague  superstition  might  suffice ;  but 
so  cannot  a  free  state  of  society  go  on.  It  cannot ; 
because  questions  are  always  arising  in  a  free  com- 
munity, which  nothing  can  settle  but  a  solemn 
sense  of  duty  to  the  country.  There  is  no  other 
power  that  can  settle  them  but  the  power  of  con- 
science. For  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
mysterious  principle  in  the  machinery  of  a  free 
government,  any  conservative  law  amidst  the  con- 
flict of  its  parts, — the  dashing  together  of  its  struff- 
gling  elements, — which  is  to  bring  out  of  their 
hare  and  uncontrolled  action,  order  and  prosperity. 
No;  the  elements  of  reason  and  conscience  must 
mix  in  the  contest,  or  rather  they  must  be  princi- 
ples taking  the  guidance  of  it,  to  bring  it  to  a  safe 
issue. 

It  is  strange,  but  not  less  true,  that  all  our  specu- 
lations about  government  have  been  so  exclusively 
intent  upon  mere  formal  institutions,  that  there 
steals  over  the  mind  a  feeling  as  if  there  were 
something  visionary  in  appealing  to  the  power  of 
moral  principles  to  stand  us  in  stead;  as  if,  when 
we  lay  our  hand  on  any  thing  but  a  fixed  institu- 
tion or  a  stable  law,  or  the  visible  frame  of  a  con- 
stitution, there  were  nothing  real  beneath,  to  sup- 
port us.  But  we  firmly  believe  that  it  is  at  once 
the  tendency  and  only  securitv  of  free  institutions, 
to  bring  the  element  of  individual  responsibility 
into  a  place  in  government  which  it  has  never 
occupied  before ;  to  make  the  weight  of  the  public 
interest  and  the  general  weal  to  rest  more  and  more 
upon  individuals ;  to  make  men  say,  not  always  as 
they  now  do,  *'  the  constitution,  the  constitution,** 
but  more  frequently  to  say,  *' conscience,  eomcience 
is  our  safeguard  r 

But  if  this  principle  be  so  essential  to  popular 
institutions,  we  shall  now  ask,  whether  the  culture 
of  it  ought  not  to  be  now  JkH^  vnii  firmaify  intro- 
duced into  popular  education?  What  indeed  b  the 
object  of  all  judicious  education,  but  to  dereTope  the 
principles  of  human  nature  ?  And  if  one  of  them 
be  the  moral  principle,  why  shall  it  not  be  put  to 
school,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  reason,  or  memorv, 
or  imagination  ?  Why  shall  there  not  be  classes  in 
erery  school  in  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of 
morals,  as  well  as  in  the  rudiments  of  geography, 
mathematics,  or  natural  history? 

Nor  yet  is  the  instructor's  task  accomplished,  by 
teaching  morals  from  a  book.  He  ought  to  blend 
moral  influences,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the 
whole  course  of  education.  He  ought  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  high  and  pure  moral  sensibility ;  to 
have  that  strong  and  feeling  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  all  virtue,  that  would  reveal  itself  in  the 
glowing  countenance  and  the  kindling  eye  when  he 
speaks  of  it ;  to  have,  moreover,  that  highest  of  all 
religious  culture,  which  is  requisite  to  the  right 
and  salutary  enforcement  of  discipline  and  inflic- 
tion of  penalties.  No  man  minhiters  at  a  holier 
altar  than  he.  He  should  feel,  we  repeat,  the  de- 
claration, that  his  business  Is  to  make  good  men,  as 
truly  as  to  make  good  scholars ;  that  the  heart  is 
committed  to  his  care  as  truly  as  the  understand- 
ing. He  may  do  much  to  mould  it  rightly;  he 
must  do  much  to  influence  it.  The  school  cannot 
be  too  often  contemplated,  either  by  him  or  others, 
as  a  moral  scene.  It  is,  indeed,  a  moral  scene ; 
but  it  is  still  made  too  mechanical,  too  much  in  its 
moral  administration,  or  too  exclusively  of  other 
means,  a  place  of  palpable  rewards  and  punish- 


ments, or  of  catorhefical 
prayers. 

Indeed,  the  subject  of  pnbliedei 
in  schools  or  colleges,  seems  to  as  te  ynsnt^ww 
tions  of  the  most  serious  momeat,  mi  tirnhm 
serious  diflkultv.  That  they  srt  oftn  i  fciisii  < » 
the  pupils,  we  tear  is  too  eertaia;  ami  H  tttjmt 
so,  how  can  they  be  nsclml  ?  Ws  vsdi  m  w. 
commend  the  disuse  of  them;  bat  it  4tn  nn  i» 
us,  that  something  shoold  be  done,  W  sss 
them,  at  the  time,  with  Caniliar  ttligisas 
tion,  and  by  greater  simplicity  and  lirtnar  ■  ihv 
who  otfictate  in  these  services,  to  gtvt  thmsw* 
character.  If  they  were  Ices  freqaeat,  mi^t:» 
same  time,  leas  hurried ;  if  morv  lyaet  v«t  r*^ 
fnr  reflection,  and  for  the  nse  of  ui^mi  **. 
what  is  lost  in  frequency  might  be  asrvckaaif* 
up  in  impression.  Bui,  nt  aajr  ral«,tWysivH 
not  to  stand  apart«  as  they  are  apt  to  4a.  fcsn  tte 
tenor  and  character  of  evef7  thiag  dw  m  svtaH 
or  university.     Those  who  take  the  fand  •  Ow 


devotions  should  not  be  looked 
a  position  entirely  distinct  from  every  thaf  fW  a 
their  character  and  conversation,  as  4se%af«r  • 
merely  official  duty,  as  acting  their  psrtatb aw 
machinery  of  a  public  institntion.  Tkor  fisw* 
should  breathe  the  spirit  of  their  favtf ;  sip*"' 
superstitious,  nor  oatentatiova,  hvt  «hitifiir*» 
ful  and  devoot«  and  destrons  of  iasftfisf  ^nw 
pupils  with  those  blessed  sentiments  ef  prtf  a^ 
goodness,  which  will  be  their  best  ntmwm  ^ 
surest  safeguard  in  all  the  ncencs  ef  that  «^« 
which  they  are  entering. 

But  to  return:  there  nro  firw  deyBrtn^d 
scholastic  hntructioo,  whether  highw  « ^^^ 
that  may  not  be  found  to  yield  laa^mt  mf^ 
tions  for  virtuons  and  religions  escvttmnc  tie 
teacher,  who  should  skilfntly  avail  hMBwM  rf  ^ 
opportunities,  wooM  pfodnca  efcch  ansa  nnn 
the  most  extensive  and   Inatinc  and  tk  n^ 


delightful.  8ir  lames  Mnrkintnsh  mfs  rf  ^H 
Stewart,  and  we  can  scareely  eooetiv*  sf  s  Mih* 
eulogium,  thht  ^few  men  ever  livtd,  psrtifa<*a 
poured  into  the  brenets  of  yooth  a  mart  faml^ 
yet  reaaonable  love  of  liberty,  ef  trtf  k,  mi  ^ 
virtue.  How  inany,  (he  ndda,)  are  sbB  liw.  n 
different  countries,  and  in  every  rank  tonM^ 
cation  reaches,  who,  if  they  aucmntsly  ts^i^ 
their  own  minds  and  Uvea,  would  not  muktmi* 


of  whatever  goodness  and  hajniiBsm  thsy 
to  the  early  impressiona  of  h»  fft*tle 
sive  eloquence  r     Few  nsen 
powers  or  opportunities  of  the  ^  _ 

But,  to  every  instractor  of  ynnch,  s  q^ 
the  exertion  of  the  noUsrt  1^* 


is  opened  for  the  exertion  of  the 
and  virtues.  It  is  a  omsI  mtac^ir 
idea,  but  one  that  hM  prevailed  if  it  da  a^  «■ 
prevail,  that  such  a  nsan  Is  not  leqdiitd  ta|P^ 
great  talents,  that  he  mav  be  a  dull  tmi  >*;**< 
man,  that  he  may  be  dull  in  hia  moral  itttttt^ 
that  he  need  not  be  a  religioM  man«  tmd  y^^ 
very  well  disdiarge  the  duties  of  his  stKnn.  90 
if  Heaven  hns  given  to  any  nmn  takat  ar  ot^ 
siasm,  or  virtue  or  piety,  let  hira  know  ti*  •  • 
all  %ranted  hare,  and  thnt  he  ran  snrenly  ^a^* 
nobler  field  for  its  netion.  Let  a  msn  f«r  ^ 
fidd,  thereibre.  not  to  go  through  theAali^" 
prescribed  duty;^et  him  throw  himsilf  «•  ^ 
sphere  of  action  with  his  whole  nnnd  ■■'Ij'* 
with  every  wakeful  energy  of  thonghl  sod  hn*^ 
fervour  ot  feeling:  to  think  and  to  art.  se  4r^ 
and  to  do,  all  that  hia  powera  permit,  <v  tht 
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tbt vf  cogiinitted  io  him;  to  develope  and  ex- 
kuitbis  whole  soul  in  thii  work;  to  labour  for 
isd  with  his  pupils,  to  win  their  affection,  to 
qaicken  in  them  the  love  of  knowledge,  to  inspire, 
vitfa  erery  noble  impulse,  the  breast  of  ingenuous 
jtNitb;  torsise  up  sound  scholars  for  literature, 
ftod  deroted  pastors  for  the  church,  and  patriotic 
ntittM  for  the  country,  and  glorious  men  for  the 
vorM;  let  him  do  this;  and  none  shall  leave 
brifbter  ngnatures  upon  the  record  of  honoured 
ani  well  spent  lives.  Let  him  do  this,  and 
vbether  be  sit  in  the  chair  of  a  university  or  in 
tbe  humblest  village  school,  whether  as  a  Stewart 
tad  s  Cousin,  or  as  an  Oberlin  and  a  Pestalozzi,  he 
oa/  fill  tbe  land  with  grateful  witnesses  of  his 
worth,  and  cause  a  generation  unborn  to  rise  up  and 
oU  him  blessed. 

To  tht  friends  of  education,  as  well  as  to  the 
•rtusl  labourers  in  its  cause,  let  us  say,  in  fine, 
preii  onward.  The  spread  of  knowledge  has  given 
birth  to  dvil  libertjr ;  the  increase  and  improve- 
neot  of  knowledge  mast  give  it  stability  and  secu- 
rity. The  fortunes  of  the  civilised  world  are  now 
roihsrked  in  this  cause.  The  great  deeps  are  break- 
ing Bp,  and  the  ark  that  is  to  ride  out  the  coming 
•torn  must  have  skill  engaged  in  its  construction, 
nd  wisdom  to  preside  at  its  helm.  The  warfare 
of  opinion  is  already  begun ;  and  for  its  safe  direc- 
Hon,  knowledge  must  Uke  the  leading-staff.  In 
tiii  war,  not  tbe  mighty  captain,  but  the  school- 
outer  is  to  marshal  the  hosts  to  battle.  It  is  he 
thst  is  to  train  tbe  minds  which  are  to  engage  in 
t&ii  oootest.  It  is  he  that  *is  to  train  up  orators 
isd  legislators,  statesmen  and  rulers :  and  he,  too, 
i«  to  form  the  body  politic  of  the  world.  Would 
iht  free  spirits  of  the  world  look  to  the  defence 
nd  hope  of  their  cause  ?  It  is  no  dubious  ques- 
tion, where  they  must  look.  Their  outposts  are  free 
KJiools;  their  citadels  are  universities;  their  muni- 
tMMsre  books;  their  pioneers,  tbe  religious  school- 
nsteraad  the  pious  pastor;  and  the  mighty  engine 
Ihit  is  to  burl  destruction  upon  the  legions  of  dark- 
tni,  is  tbe  pecb  pebsi .  Other  ages  have  struggled 
vith  other  weapons ;  but  the  panoply  pf  this  age 
iast  be  knowledge :  the  gleaming  of  its  armour 
istt  be  tbe  light  that  flashes  from  the  eye  of  free 
i%h-miaded  public  opinion.  Call  this  complinient- 
*g«  call  it  complaisance  to  the  base  multitude,  call 
t  fhiotmrj  speculation,  call  it  what  you  will;  but 
he  doctrine  ia  true:  aad«  over  the  liberties  of  the 
wld,  whether  prostrate  or  triumphant,  that 
rath  mast  rise  brighter  and  brighter  for  ever. 
EDWARDS,  William,  an  ingenious  practical 
rchttect.  was  a  native  of  Glamorganshire,  in  Wales, 
rhertbe  was  bom  in  the  year  1719,  He  had  the 
ttfiNtme  to  lose  bis  father,  who  was  a  farmer, 
rben  he  was  only  two  years  old ;  but  his  mother 
Mttaned  to  bold  the  farm,  and  was,  in  this  man- 
o»  enabled  to  bring  up  her  family.  When  about 
it  sge  of  fifteen,  he  first  began  to  employ  himself 
t  lepairing  the  atone  fences  on  the  farm ;  and  in 
H  kwnble  species  of  masonry  he  soon  acquired  so 
•A  expertness  as  to  be  employed  by  neighbour- 
g  Cvners  in  similar  occupations.  He  afterwards 
idcrtook  io  build  a  workshop  for  a  neighbour, 
ii  be  perfkirmed  his  task  in  such  a  manner  as 
fened  him  great  applause.  Very  soon  after  this, 
t  vss  employed  to  erect  a  mill,  by  which  he  tttill 
nber  increased  bis  reputation.  He  was  now  ae- 
anted  the  best  workman  in  that  part  of  the 
aatry,  and  being  highly  esteemed  for  integrity 
4  fidelity  to  bis  engagements,  as  well  as  for  his 


skill,  he  had  as  ranch  employment  in  his  line  of  a 
common  builder  as  he  could  undertake.  In  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  however,  he  was  induced  to 
engage  in  an  enterprise  of  a  much  more  difficult 
and  important  character  than  anything  which  he 
had  hitherto  attempted.  Through  his  native  pa- 
rish runs  a  river  called  the  Taff,  which  flows  into 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  It  was  proposed  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  this  river  at  a  particular  spot, 
where  it  crossed  the  line  of  an  intended  road ;  but 
to  this  design  difficulties  of  a  somewhat  formidable 
nature  presented  themselves,  owing  both  to  the 
great  breadth  of  the  water,  and  the  frequent  swell- 
ings to  which  it  was  subject.  Mountains,  covered 
with  wood,  rose  to  a  considerable  height  from  both 
its  banks,  which  first  attracted  and  detained  every 
approaching  cloud,  and  then  sent  down  its  contents 
in  torrents  into  the  river.  Edwards,  however, 
undertook  the  task  of  constructing  the  proposed 
bridge,  though  it  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in 
which  he  had  ever  engaged.  Accordingly  in  the 
year  1746,  he  set  to  work,  and,  in  due  time,  com- 
pleted a  very  light  and  elegant  bridge,  of  three 
arches,  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the 
work  of  both  an  entirely  self-taught,  and  an  equally 
untravelled  artist,  was  acknowledged  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Wales.  So  far  his 
success  had  been  as  perfect  as  any  thing  could  be 
desired.  But  his  undertaking  was  far  from  being 
yet  finished.  He  had,  both  through  himself  and 
his  friends,  given  security  that  the  work  should 
stand  for  seven  years,  and  for  the  first  two 
years  and  a  half  of  this  term,  all  went  on  well. 
There  then  occurred  a  flood  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude which  swept  away  the  whole  structure. 
This  was  no  light  misfortune  in  every  way  to  poor 
Edwards;  but  be  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  it,  and  be  immediately  proceeded,  as 
his  contract  bound  him  to  do,  to  the  erection  of 
another  bridge.  He  now  determined,  however,  to 
span  the  whole  width  of  the  river,  by  a  single  arch 
of  the  unexampled  magnitude  of  140  feet  from  pier 
to  pier.  He  finished  the  erection  of  this  stupend- 
ous arch  in  1751,  and  had  only  to  add  the  parapets, 
when  he  was  doomed  once  more  to  behold  his 
bridge  sink  into  the  water  over  which  he  had 
raised  it,  tbe  extraordinary  weight  of  the  masonry 
having  forced  up  the  key-stones,  and,  of  course,  at 
once  deprived  the  arch  of  what  sustained  its  equi- 
poise. Heavy  as  was  this  second  disappointment 
to  the  hopes  of  the  young  architect,  it  did  not 
shake  his  courage  any  more  than  the  former  had 
done.  The  reconstruction  of  his  bridge,  for  the 
third  time,  was  immediately  begun  with  unabated 
spirit  and  confidence.  Still  determined  to  adhere 
to  his  last  plan  of  a  single  arch,  he  had  now  thought 
of  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  diminishing  the 
enormous  weight  which  had  formerly  forced  tbe 
keystone  out  of  its  place.  In  each  of  the  large 
masses  of  masonry,  called  the  haunehea  of  the 
bridge,  being  the  parts  immediately  above  the  two 
extremities  of  the  arch,  he  opened  three  cylindri- 
cal holes,  which  not  only  relieved  the  central  part 
of  the  structure  from  all  over-pressure,  but  greatly 
improved  its  general  appearance  in  point  of  light- 
ness and  elegance.  This  bridge,  which,  at  the  time 
of  its  erection,  was  the  largest  stone  arch  known  to 
exist  in  the  world,  was  finished  in  1755 — the  whole 
undertaking  having  occupied  the  architect  nine  years 
in  all — and  it  has  stood  ever  since.  Edwards  af- 
terwards built  many  bridges  in  South  Wales,  hav- 
ing their  arches  formed  of  segments  of  much  larger 
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cifcles,  and  consequent!/  much  more  convenient. 
He  found  hit  way  to  this  improvement  entirely  by 
hit  own  experience  and  tagacity ;  at,  indeed,  he  may 
be  taid  to  have  done  in  regard  to  all  the  knowledge 
which  he  pottetied  in  hit  art.  Even  hit  princi- 
ples of  common  matonry,  be  used  himtelf  to  declare, 
he  bad  learned  chiefly  from  hit  ttudiet  among  the 
ruint  of  an  old  Qothic  cattle  in  hit  native  parish. 

Edwards  was  likewite  a  farmer  to  the  end  of  hit 
dayt.  Such,  moreover,  wat  bit  unwearied  activity, 
that,  not  tatStfied  with  hit  week-day  labourt  m 
tbete  two  capadtiet,  he  alto  officiated  on  the  Sab- 
bath at  pattor  to  an  Independent  congregation, 
having  been  regularly  ordained  to  that  office  when 
he  wat  about  thirty  yeart  of  age,  and  holding  it 
till  hit  death.  He  accepted  the  utual  talary  ^m 
hit  congregation,  but  returned  it  all,  and  often 
much  more,  in  charity  to  the  poor.  He  al«rayt 
preached  in  Welth,  though  early  in  life  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Englith  Ian- 
guage.  He  died  in  17B9,  in  the  teventieth  year  of 
hit  age,  leaving  a  ton  who  inherited  hit  abilitiet. 

EGERTON,  Dankl,  formerly  of  Co  vent  Gar- 
den  Theatre ;  wat  bom  in  London  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1772.  Hit  paternal  name  wat  Bradttock ; 
and  he  wat  originally  a  clerk  in  the  court  of  re- 
quettt  at  Whitechapel,  which  he  abandoned  to  join 
the  Royal  Theatre  after  Palmer  retired  from  itt 
direction.  He  nnade  hit  debAt  at  Birmingham,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1799,  at  Ccptam  Ab$olitte  in 
•<  The  Rivalt,"  and  he  continued  therefor  the  two 
fbllowing  tummers,  pasting  the  intermediate  win- 
tert  with  Mr  Stephen  Kemble  in  Edinburgh,  who 
transferred  him  to  the  boardt  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  where  he  first  appeared  in  Nov.  ISOl.  Two 
yeart  after,  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Bath, 
where  he  made  hit  firtt  appearance  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrt  Edwin,  in  May,  1803,  at  Frederick  Bram- 
bie,  in  Colman*t  comedy  of  the  **  Poor  Gentle- 
man.'* On  Ellitton't  final  secession  from  the  Bath 
Theatre,  the  field  war  left  open  to  Mr  Egerton, 
who  led  the  business  of  that  establishment  for  the 
next  six  years,  until,  in  1809,  he  was  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  made  his  appearance 
there  in  Oct.  as  Lord  Avonmore,  in  Morton's 
comedy  of  the  ••  School  of  Reform.*  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  great  assiduity,  and  became 
fiivourably  established  for  many  years,  and  in  the 
summer  season  rented  and  superintended  the  per- 
formances at  Sadler't  Wellt.  About  three  years 
before  his  death,  he  withdrew  himself  from  Covent 
Garden,  and  embarked  with  Mr  Abbott,  formerly 
of  the  same  theatre,  in  the  OMnagement  of  the  Co- 
bourg.  The  speculation,  however,  failed  ;  and  by 
it  Mr  Egerton  not  only  sacrificed  the  hard  earnings 
of  a  long  career,  but,  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  it  involved  him,  he  wat  com- 
pelled to  take  the  benefit  of  the  intolvent  act, 
which,  it  is  tuppoted,  helped  to  accelerate  hit 
death,  which  took  place  at  Cheltea,  in  July.  1835. 
Hit  only  dependence  at  hit  deceate  wat  a  pention 
of  £75  from  the  Covent  Garden  Theatrical  fund, 
of  which  he  wat  for  many  yeart  tecretary. 

EGGS,  (a.)  A  large  number  of  the  eggi  con- 
tumed  in  London  are  brought  from  France,  chiefly 
from  the  department  of  the  Pat  de  Calait,  which 
it  oppotite  to  the  coastt  of  Kent  and  Suisex.  A 
writer  in  a  newtpaper  printed  at  Arrat,the  capital  of 
the  department,  recently  made  ttrong  complaintt  of 
the  deamett  of  eggt  in  that  part  of  France,  and  after 
remarking  that  the  immente  quantity  tent  over  to 
England  wat  the  cause  bf  the  bigli  price,  he  entered 


into  the  following  cdcnlatieM  is  te  lie  vim  4 
thb  brandi  of  trade:— **0«t  of  7\jmm  d 
eggt  annually  imported  bito  Eaglsai  frsa  Fomt. 
Germany,  the  Netberlaoda.  and  etWr  enatnn. 
France  eootribvtes  55,000.00a  Cskal^  tW 
first  coft  at  about  4^  per  do«B.  EifM  yip 
annually  to  France  for  eggt  ahoat  XTTjODQ  f^^ 
pose  the  freight,  the  profit  of  the  iai|aritr  ad  n. 
tail  dealer,  the  import  datiet,  the  Vsa  h;  Mbfi 
and  other  damage,  to  iBcrcatc  tW  prist  Is  t^Mt 
Is.  8d.  per  dosen,  the  total  amoaat  |bM  %  <» 
sumers  of  French  eggs  in  Engfaad  wdl  b  »  h« 
than  £192.000.*  The  price  ef  Fmd  ^^  m 
the  shops  in  London  is  greatly  cxaptnifd  ■  ths 
statement,  and  the  French  writer  hat  av^Mi 
the  total  quantity  imported,  thoogh  ke  ii  p^i 
correct  aa  to  the  number  imported  bem  ffmn 
From  an  official  accoant,  we  peftrtve  tkt  lit  «- 
portatioo  of  eggt  from  all  parts  m  tht  ;«sr  afcr 
January  5th,  1837.  was  69.000.000}  aid  lb  4«f 
of  Id.  per  doxen  produced  so  Ivge  a  is  • 
£34,048.  In  1820  the  qmrtity  of  eSE*  "V*^ 
was  81.000,000,  the  doty  beisy  the  sow  mn  pt- 
sent*  and  yielding  a  reveaoe  of  £11  Jif77.  kMC 
the  importatioBS  were  newly  as  gresl  si  Aasf 
1834  and  1835,  which  were  the  ^^yemd 
importation  for  eggs  which  have  yt% 
These  60,000.000  of  cfcga  cMMt  he 
much  fewer  than  575,000  io«ia,floA 
120  eggs  on  an  average,  all  heyimi  thb  asi** 
being  required  for  dooawtk  eoMmifMiaa.  1^ 
ing  the  grounds  of  thia  calciilBtioB  ta  bs  m^ 
the  55,000.000  eggs  aopfUcd  by  ffmte  m^ 
production  of  456.333  fowls,  twh  of  «M  *» 
nisbes  ten  dosen  eggs,  liporfd  m  a  dat)  d  ML. 
being  a  tax  to  that  aoMwat  on  carh  fiivi. 

•*In  1813,** says  M.  Ltgrm^  •«the  ■aakv^ 
eggs  exported  fVoai  FraM*  ww  l,7Kl#  ^ 
tween  1816  and  1829  tbo 
rapidly  from  8,733,000  to  55,717^5061 
the  number  had  increased  to90.44l.6B6.    lilA 
76.190,120  were  exported  for  Ei^tod.  A^  •» 
Belgium.  49.696  for  the  Uaitad  Stalo.  4tf«tr 
Switserland,  34.800  for  BpdlB.  and  MIH  • 
other  parte  of  the  woHd.     TW  total  sm^  d 
tKe  exportations  for  that  year  tvas  MMJMtatt 
The  consumption  in  Park  b  lakahtsd  at  IU| 
eggsperhead.  or  101,159.40a     The 
in  other  parts  of  France  say  he 
this  rate,  as  in  many  porta  of  the  isfjif  * 
composed  of  eggs  and  milk  are  Ike  pnaMfri  • 
in  all  the  meals.     The   1  nasaf  TJia  ttf  ^ 
the  whole  kingdooi,  iwlodnif  tke  cartel.  >  < 
mated  at  7.231,160,000;  aid  to  tUs 
exported  and  tboae  1 
it  will  result  that  7.SR0.925^0UI  i|r  ^^^  * 
France  doring  the  year  1835.* 

EGRBM ONT.  Eaju.  of.  TW  BMt 
O'Brien  Wyndham.  thtri   Earl  of  Ht 
Baron  Cockenaoath  (1749.)  aad  tW  av»h 
(of    Orchard   Wyadham.    Quasi ssisWi. 
F.R.8.  and  F.8.A.,  waabaraDar.  UM75t 
reeded  to  tW  peetmgc  whew  a  rWd.  by  #■ 
of  his  lather,  Aug.  91,  1761.     ~ 
at  Eton.     The  heir  to  a 
was  mach  augamited  darla^  Ua 
of  Egremoat,  from  hts 


MMMUy.    la  tli»  ImI  ^atv  yws  W  ^  4 

fh>ritT«*<*iWT«myUi>liii   I       a^rf 
£i%jm  ytorly. 
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EM  ipirii.  Mid  patrician  maffnificence,  for  which 
be  wai  dittioguithed    throughout  his  long  life. 
KituriUr  endowed  with  fine  taste,  his  mind  re- 
(circd  ill  that  cultiTaUon  which  wealth  and  rank 
eoaaand,  and  which  serve  to  make  the  well  edu- 
aied  Englishman  at  once  sound  and  solid  in  the 
pirer  walks  of  knowledge,  and  accomplished  in 
tboM  which  adorn  every  birth  and  station.     With- 
oot  taking  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  discuuions 
of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  of  which  he  was  a 
D«fflber,  his  lordship  always  enjoyed  much  politi- 
cal coBtideration.     In  times  of  pressure  and  peril, 
hii  purse,  his  example,  and  his  exertions   were 
sobl;  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  country.     In  his 
patronsfe  of  living  artists  and  of  our  native  school, 
bii  munificence   was  conspicuous.     Many  of  the 
finest  pictures  produced  in  our  day  in  England,  and 
certainly  the  very  finest  works  of  sculpture,  were 
the  results  of    bis  unlimited   commissions;    and 
while  he  added  splendour  to  his  palace  by  these 
worb  (he  built  large  galleries  at  Petworth  House, 
Saacx,  purposely  for  their  reception),  he  did  not 
BCflect  the  more  humble  aspirant — youth  begin- 
Mf  to  toil  for  fame,  merit  obscured,  and  industry 
too  iGsntily  requited.     His  native  affection  for  the 
fine  arts  was  strengthened  and   confirmed  by  bis 
baring,  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  resided 
for  tome  length  of  time  at  Dresden  and  Vienna, 
with  his  father-in-law.  Count  Bruhl ;  when  he  con- 
itaatly  spent  a  portion  of  almost  every  day  in  the 
isnowned  galleries  of  those  cities.     He  thus  be- 
eum  qualified  to  appreciate  and  enjov  the  beauties 
■nd  excellencies  of  the  important  collection  of  pic- 
tiret  and  statues  which  he  inherited,  and  inclined 
to  fxleod  it  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long 
■sd  useful  life.     At  first  he  added  pictures  by  the 
older  masters;  but  he  afterwards  resolved  to  buy 
■oee  but  modern  productions ;  observing,  that  he 
ooald  most   beneficially   patronize  the  arts,  and 
rtader  them  useful  and  honourable  to  the  country, 
^  eoeouraging  genius  and  talent  sufficiently  deve- 
lifed  at  home,  and  well  worthy  of  support ;  and 
(his  amiable  and  patriotic  resolution  be  steadily 
otiataioed.     Hence  are  to  be   seen,  in   his  ex- 
tensive and  wmluable  collection,  upwards  of  two 
kmdred  modem   British   productions  in  painting 
sad  in  sculpture ;  the  greater  part  purchased  by  bis 
Wdship  from  artists  now  living,  the  rest  at  public 
or  private  sales,  as  circumstances  permitted,  or  of 
tht  utittM  themselves,  during  their  lives.     In  all 
other  relationa   of  society,   lord    Egremont   was 
eqoally  liberal  and  magnificent.     His  charities  were 
H  prompt  and  ample  as  their  occasions  were  nume- 
nim.    He  died  on  the  1 1th  Nov.  1837«  and  was 
•acceeded  hi  the  title  by  a  nephew.    By  a  lady  now 
deceased,  who  bore  the  name  of  Mrs  Wyndbam, 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  lliff,  one  of  the  under 
natters  of  Westminster  school,  the  earl  of  Egre- 
loot  had  issue  three  sons  and   three  daughters. 
the  former  are,  George  Wyndbam,  Esq.  now  of 
'etworth,  colonel  in  the  array ;  Henry  Wyndbam, 
«q.  of  Sladetand.  Sussex,  a  major-general  in  the 
rmy;   and    Charles  Wyndbam,   Esq.  of  Rogate, 
«MCX,  a  colonel  in  the  army.     The  daughters  are, 
raoces,  married  to  Sir  Charles  Merrik  Burrell, 
Urt.     Mary,   married  in  1819  to  George,  earl  of 
Emuter,  eldest  son  of  his  late  Majesty  William 

/^  and married  to  John  King,  Esq. 

EGRIPOS  ;  a  town  of  Greece,  situated  on  the 
est  sde  of  the  island  of  Eubcea,  now  commonly 
illcd  the  Ne^opont,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
rm  kingdom   of  Greece.     Egripos  is  in  N.  lat. 


88®  26',  E.  long.  2S«  87*,  and  stands  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel,  which  separates  the 
island  from  the  main  land.  Egripos  were  formerly  a 
Greek  town,  under  the  name  of  Chalcu  ;  but  in 
modem  times  once  belonged  to  the  Venetians,  when 
that  mercantile  and  warlike  state  possessed  a  large 
part  of  Greece,  with  many  of  the  islands,  and 
carried  its  conquests  and  its  commerce  all  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Egripos  is  de- 
fended on  the  land  side  both  by  a  ditch  and  wall, 
which  latter  indeed  runs  all  round  it,  and  shows  by 
the  numerous  winged  lions  of  St  Mark  that  the 
Venetians  were  the  builders.  The  town  is  (or, 
we  should  perhaps  rather  say,  was)  exclusively 
inhabited  by  the  Turks:  the  Greeks  and  Jews 
dVvell  in  a  small  suburb  to  the  north  of  the  town 
and  carry  on  a  little  trade.  This  place,  if  Greece 
ever  becomes  populous  and  well-cultivated,  would 
serve  as  the  place  of  export  for  the  fertile  island  of 
Eubcea,  which  has  no  port  on  its  iron-bound  eastern 
coast,  and  would  also  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  rich  plains  of  Boeotia  which  lie  oppo- 
site the  town  on  the  west. 

The  channel,  which  separates  the  island  from 
the  mainland,  presents  a  curious  phenomenon.  It 
is  here  only  forty  yards  wide;  and  it  is  further  di- 
vided into  two  partft  by  a  rock,  on  which  a  fort  is 
built.  The  passage  between  the  rock  and  the 
main  land  is  the  wider  of  the  two,  but  has  not 
more  than  three  feet  water.  The  other  passage 
between  the  rock  and  the  walls  of  the  tojnm  is 
thirty-three  feet  wide,  and  when  the  water  is 
highest  is  seven  feet  deep  in  the  shallowest  parts. 
The  Mediterranean,  it  is  well  known,  like  other 
inland  seas,  is  very  little  affected  with  tides, 
though,  undoubtedly,  it  has  tides'  to  some  extent; 
and  these,  from  the  configuration  of  the  coasts, 
may  be  felt  more  in  some  parts  than  others.  This 
deeper  channel,  however,  presents  roost  extraordi- 
nary and  irregular  tides  or  currents,  which,  though 
found  by  observation  to  depend  in  some  degree  like 
other  tides  on  the  moon's  aittraction,  are  not  re- 
ducible to  a  regular  system.  Sometimes  the  water 
will  run  as  much  as  eight  miles  an  hour,  with  a  fall 
of  about  one  foot  and  a  half  under  the  bridge.  It 
is  seldom  at  rest,  changes  its  direction  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  will  at  once  resume  its  usual  velocity 
of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  in  either  direction,  as 
it  may  happen  to  run.  The  greatest  rapidity  is 
always  to  the  south.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  must  be  the  continued  variation  of 
the  relative  level  of  the  waters  on  the  north  and 
south  side  of  the  channel,  which  is  not  wide 
enough  to  allow  such  a  free  communication  as 
would  ensure  either  a  constant  level,  or  a  constant 
current  in  one  direction.  But  what  cause  this  per- 
petually varying  level  is  owing  to,  or  to  what  com- 
bination of  causes,  is  diflBcult  to  say.  The  chang- 
ing winds,  particularly  those  from  the  N.  E.,  may 
be  one  cause.  The  current  from  the  Dardanelles 
sets  fairly  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  it  is 
therefore  supposed  can  have  no  effect  on  the  stream 
of  the  Euripus,  though  this  appears  by  no  means 
certain.  Aristotle,  it  is  said,  laboured  in  vain  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  drowned  himself  out  of 
chagrin  at  being  thus  fbiled.  However  this  may 
be,  Aristotle  died  at  Chalcis  or  Egripos. 

EICHHORN,  J.  G.,  was  bom,  1752,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  HohenxoUem-Oebringen.  He  acquired 
his  first  celebrity  as  professor,  at  Jena,  by  his  his- 
tory of  the  fommeroe  of  East  India  beifore  Mo« 
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bamed,  in  1775,  wbence  he  removed,  1788,  to  Oot- 
tingen.  Being  an  excellent  oriental  tcbolar,  be  began, 
about  the  same  time  as  MicbaeUs«to  subject  the  bible 
to  a  more  minute  scrutiny.    The  critical  study  of  the 
original  text  led  him  in  bis  introduction  to  the 
Hew  Testament,  to  start  a  new  and  ingenious  hy- 
pothesis on  the  origin  of  the  Gospels     There  ex- 
isted, Eichborn  asserts,  an  original  document  in  the 
Aramaic  language,  from  which  the  three  first  Oos. 
pels  have  been  dra%m :  it  contained  bat  a  short 
narrative  of   the  principal  transactions  of  Jesus 
Christ,  from  his  baptism  to  his  death,  not  in  a 
chronological  order,  but  composed  from  communi- 
cations made  by  the  apottles.     This  groundwork 
formed  the  materials  from  whiclv  those  apostles, 
who  had  an  intention  to  write,  constructed  a  more 
complete  history.  The  hypothesis  has  been  introdue- 
ed  into  this  country  by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough. 
The  two  last  volumei  of  this  Imiroductum  ap- 
peared only  a  short  time  before  Eichborn *s  death. 
The  hypothesis  itself,  although,  indeed,  more  spe- 
cious and  dasxling  than  natural  and  satisfactory, 
has  had  this  beneficial  result,  that  it  set  the  theo- 
logians, not  only  of  Germany,  but  also  of  other 
countries,  at  work,  and  most  important  and  useful 
researches  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  elaborate  criticism  has, 
unfortunately,  occasioned  in  this  country  the  con- 
demnation of  German  divinity  altogether.     Eich- 
born distinguished  himself  not  only  as  an  oriental- 
ist and  divine,  but  also  as  an  historian  and  biblio- 
grapher.    He   published  a  "History  of   Litera- 
ture, from  its  Beginning  to  the  Latest  Times,"  in 
1 1    vols. ;   a  **  General   History  of  Culture  and 
Literature  of   Modem  Europe,'*  in  2  vols.;    a 
**  History  of  Eloquence,  in  the  Modem  Languages,** 
in  3  vols. ;  a  «*  History  of  the  Three  Last  Cen. 
furies,**  in  6  vols. ;  besides  a  *' General  Library  of 
Biblical  Literature,"  in  10  vols.  *  and  a  **  Reper- 
torium  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,**  in  18 
vols. ;  an  '« Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,** ! 
in  6   vols. ;  and  the  '*  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,**  of  which  we  have  spoken,  also  in  5  ' 
vols.     He  translated  also  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  in  | 
3  vols.     From  this  list,  which  is  far  from  being 
complete,  our  readers  may  form  an  idea  of  the  in- 
defatigable labours  of  the  German  divine.     He  was 
also  the  editor  of  the  Goettingen  Anseigen.     He 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  all  over  Germany, 
and  was  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship 
with  all  his  colleagues  at  Gottingen.     From  the 
gradual  decline  of  his  strength,  he  felt  the  approach 
of  death  with  the  most  imperturbable  tranquillity, 
and  he  remarked,  in  the  last  hour,  to  his  friend, 
the  anatomist  Langenbeck,  and  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessor Blumenbach,  ar  a  point  of  physiological  curi- 
osity, how  he  felt  by  degrees  the  vital  spirit  with- 
drawing from  the  different  parU  of  the  body,  and, 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  breathed  his  ' 
last,  he  yet  distinctly  stated  that  life  was  becoming 
extinct  in  the  spina  dorsi.     He  died  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1827.     His  son,  also  professor  at  Gottingen, 
has  distinguished  himself  by  an  excellent  work 
**  on  the  History  of  the  German  Law." 

ELDON,  John  Scott,  Eakl  op,  for  twenty- 
five  years  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  was 
the  third  and  youngest  son  of  William  Scott, 
hoastman,  or  ooal-fitter,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Nearly  six  years  the  junior  of  his  brother  lord 
Stowell,  be  was  bora  on  the  4th  of  June  1751 ; 
which,  being  the  birthday  of  bis  old  master  and 
kind  friend,  George  IlL,  the  king  was  wont  to 


say— «*Do  not  speak  to  me,  Ler4  EUaa.  tfl  I 
have  paid  my  respects  to  jm  oa  yew  Urtk4m ' 
He  received  bis  youthfal  e^mcmkm  M,  the  ^m^. 
school  of  Newcastle;  aad  at  the  awly  ^  sf  b. 
teen  was  sent  to  the  nivcnity  ef  Oxtel  \^ 
was  elected  fellow  of  uoivcrtity,  Jd^  II,  HC. 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  BacMor  ef  Ai^  Ttk 
20,  1770;  and  gdoed  the  chaacvtler's  ^ta,  ^(*i 
the  Advantages  and  IHaid  rantegss  ef  Fsmp 
Travel,**  in  1771.  Ho  proceeded  to  the  itpm  rf 
M.  A.  Feb.  13,  1773,  having  been  adwita4s«» 
ber  of  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  SStk  ef  Us  ^ 
ceding  month.  With  the  excepciea  ef  kmpm 
term,  he  resided,  howcrer,  in  or  aesr  Oskrt 
The  vacations  were  spent  at  the  hmm  4  hi 
friend  Mr  Lane,  at  MiU-endiictf  Beaky.  I1m« 
this  time,  in  order  to  iscreaae  Us  latemi.  It  *^ 
a  part  in  the  tuition  of  Untvcraty  rslkfi  It 
also  read  lectures  as  the  depvty  of  Sir  Bihn 
Chambers,  the  Vineriaa  profcaaor  of  mmmm  Im 
This  was  from  1774  to  1776;  oa  the  9th  Ftk  • 
the  latter  year  he  was  culled  to  the  hv,  aadfvirf 
Oxford  for  the  metropolis.  He  gave  hb  mmm 
principally  to  eooveyaodi^.  and  the  pndiBitf  *W 
courts  of  equity ;  but,  alter  somo  yean  ef  khrw 
ous  study,  his  proepeets  were  ao  diaiowe|if,  ite 
he  resolved  to  quit  London,  and  pmetist  sa  a  |*»> 
vindal  counsel  in  bis  native  town.  Bel  ■  * 
spring  of  1781,  he  was  retained  to  sfgw  *  <>* 
before  a  committee  of  the  boner  of  ttmmtm.  wA 
the  ability  which  he  mamleeccd  ww  seen  oratee 
through  the  profesaion,  with  the  repert  thn  » 
bad  resolved  to  leave  London.     Mr  MamidA  wi 

Mr  Wilson,  two  of  the  moat  enainent  a I  i-» 

jured  him  not  to  quit  Wcstmiaetcr  UaO.  T»»* 
assured  him  that  his  saeeeei  wna  eartasa ;  ■<  ^ 
Wilson  (afterwards  a  judge  of  tW  eommaa  fi» 
added,  that  the  want  of  money  m^  ant  le  *w 
him,  for  the  assistance  of  mnny  wns  iin^  «  ^ 
proffered,  and  that  he  had  the  aimn  snm ^XM 
which  he  was  desirous  to  invest  on  thn  a^i« 
security.  This  kind  ofler,  wlikli  ww  i^  «  B- 
Scott's  return  from  the  coMJttn  leesi  m  to 
house,  he  was  not  nnder  the  sMoaa^y  le  so*' 
as  from  that  period  all  hia  wnnta  ww*  h^|*i1 
and  more  than  supplied,  by  b»  own  sm  '— 
Shortly  after,  he  became  the  lender  on  tWatfan 
circuit.  The  great  lord  Tborlow 
and  therefore  appreciated,  his  nhilitiae;  ht 
have  bestowed  upon  him  a  mnattrship  in 
which,  however,  Mr  Scott  ilerHnsd.  Ks  p«an 
now  became  manifest,  and  in  178S  npatsistfF*- 
cedence  was  granted  him  by  lord  Ln^hhtfe^ 
then  first  commiseiooer  of  tW  grant  snL  b  * 
same  year,  Mr  Scott  was  inttudmnd  via  ^^ 
ment,  upon  lord  Weymonth's  intercal«  fsr  thi  l»^ 
ough  of  Weobly.  for  which  ke 
until  1796.  As  a  parliamentary 
was  considered  inferior  to  hk 
as  a  pleader.  There  waa  a  want  nf  thni 
and  animation — that  boM  ilirl— ntinj  vtl 
that  distinguish  the  senatorial  irmm  the 
orator.  His  speeches  were  nlwny* 
dear — addressed  to  the  undrratavdis^. 
the  fimcy — impressive,  hot  noC  aaAciently 
ed.  In  the  month  of  June,  17861.  ke  waa  a( 
solicitor  general,  and  was  knighted — sn 


which  it  appears  h«  was  desiro«a  of  < 

it  was  insisted  upon  by  his  mncsty.     Only  im  »- 

stance   had  then  occurred  of  n  aalsdear-ffai'^ 

being  knighted  since  1793.  thongh  snhas 

has  become  customary.    Shortly  after 
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\k  iiiajetty*t  first  tllneM  occurred,  mnd  the  couDtry 

«••  io  comequence  inuch  agitated  upon  the  Re- 
gncf  qutftion.  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr  Pitt 
00  tW  ocGuion,  wan  drawn  by  Sir  John  Scott; 
to  whoiD  alio  are  attributed  the  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  nninister,  and  the  truly  constitu- 
tioo&l  doctrines  for  which  he  contended. 

Sir  John  Scott's  progress  towards  the  highest 
kosoors  was  certain,  but  gradual.  His  merit  con- 
tisiially  developed  itself,  and  fiuniliarity  with  the 
foroM  of  business,  a  habit  of  public  speaking,  and 
aqosintance  with  his  own  powers,  wore  away  the 
diOdence  by  which  he  had  formerly  been  oppressed. 
Oo  the  13th  of  February,  1793,  be  was  appointed 
•ttomey-geoeral,  which  office  he  held  for  six  years. 
Duriog  that  time,  his  labours  were  unremitting. 
Often  was  he  seen  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
io  Lincoln's  Inn>fields,  walking  to  his  chambers. 
1b  1796,  he  was  returned  for  Boroughbridge  as  the 
colleague  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  Jsoes  Eyre  he  succeeded  him  as  lord  chief 
JBstice  of  the  common  pleas;  and,  on  the  18th  of 
illy,  1799,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  btfron 
£ldon,  of  Eldon,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  But 
this  was  only  a  foretaste  of  the  honours  which  his 
bowledgs  and  ability  were  certain  to  secure ;  .and 
aecordingly,  in  1801,  he  became  lord  high  chancel- 
kr  of  England.  In  the  same  year  he  was  nomin- 
ited  hi^  steward  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  by 
ike  duke  of  Portland,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni« 
ttnity;  a  nomination  ratified  by  the  unanimous 
iffle  oip  convocation,  by  which  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
hf  diploma  was  immediately  after  conferred  upon 
6m,  Lord  Eldon  resigned  the  great  seal  on  the 
7th  of  Febraary  1806;  he  was  re-appointed  April 
It  1807,  from  which  period  he  continued  Id  office 
Mtil  1837,  being  altogether  a  period  of  nearly 
kVDity^ve  years.     He  died  on  the  13th  Jan.  1838. 

Testimonies  to  the  judicial  merit  of  lord  Eldon 
9iio  common  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  selection. 
Fohspi  that  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly — ^himself  one 
fkt  purest  and  ablest  of  men — is  the  highest  in 
1^  of  authority.  He  stated  in  the  house  of 
miBOOs  on  the  7th  of  March,  1811,  «*  that  there 
•ifcr  was  a  man  in  the  court  of  chancery  who  more 
lideved  himself  to  the  bar,  or  exhibited  more  hu- 
•M  attention  to  the  suitors.  There  never  pre- 
•M  m  that  court  a  man  of  more  deep  and  various 
*vning  id  his  profession ;  and  in  anxiety  to  do  jus- 
itt.  tint  court  bad  never  seen,  he  would  not  say 
im  Mperior,  but  the  equal  of  the  lord  chancellor. 
Vie  had  a  &ult,  it  was  an  over-anxiety  to  do  jus- 
iM."  It  was  his  peculiar  gratification,  in  his  lat- 
ir4sjs,  to  speak  freely  of  the  imputations  of  d«lay 
■ibdedsion  which  had  been  raised  against  him, 
Afc  feelings  of  conscientious  satisfaction,  and  a 
hdsration  to  those  to  whom  his  heart  was  really 
fai,that  all  the  virulence  with  which  he  had 
Hi  attacked  on  this  score  weighed  but  as  a  fea- 
ktt  in  the  balance  against  the  blessed  conviction 
this  own  mind,  that  he  had  never  decided  a  case 
MO  he  had  perfectly  satisfied  himself  upon  its  real 
•rits.  His  reported  judgments  are  contained  in 
Vtity  volumes ;  and  of  the  whole  few  indeed 
i*e  been  reversed. 

h  personal  appearance,  lord  Eldon  was  every- 
ttig  that  might  be  expected  in  a  supreme  judge : 
lideep  thought  betrayed  in  his  fnrroMred  brow — 
li  huge  eye>brows,  overhanging  eyes  that  seemed 
•  regard  more  wbat  was  taking  place  within  than 
(Mad  them« — his  sternness,  dignity,  and  venera- 
b  age,  all  tended  to  inspire  respect.     His  voice 


was  very  remarkable.  It  was  so  weak  that  io 
persons  unaccustomed  to  hear  him  in  his  court,  he 
seemed  rather  to  whisper  than  to  speak ;  but  his 
utterance  was  extremely  distinct,  and  his  clear, 
soft,  low  tones  were  singularly  forcible  and  impres- 
sive. In  private  life  be  was  exemplary.  He  never 
appeared  to  such  an  advantage  as  amidst  the  chari- 
ties of  home,  by  his  own  fireside,  where,  with  the 
friends  who  loved  him,  his  relations,  his  children, 
and  grand-children,  he  passed  the  dedinini;^  years  of 
his  life,  submitting  with  tranquillity  and  cheerful- 
ness, which  never  forsook  him,  to  the  infirmities 
from  which  at  his  advanced  age  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  be  exempt.  By  his  wife,  Elizftbeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Aubone  Surtees,  Esq.  banker,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  the  earl  of  Eldon  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

By  his  will,  he  left  to  his  elder  daughter,  the 
lady  Elizabeth  Repton,  a  life  interest  in  £4000 
per  annum ;  to  lady  Frances  Bankes,  £4000  a  year ; 
to  his  grandsons,  the  children  of  Mr  Bankes  and 
Mr  Repton,  £10,000  each,  and  £5000  each  to  the 
grand-daughters.  To  his  butler  he  left  a  £100  a 
year  for  life ;  £50  each  to  all  the  servants  that 
lived  with  his  lordship  above  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  £20  to  every  other  domestic  in  bis  ser- 
vice. All  the  residue  of  his  vast  property  he  left 
to  his  grandson,  the  present  earl  of  Eldon,  with  re- 
mainder over  to  the  male  children  of  his  daughters 
in  succession,  in  the  event  of  bis  lordship  (who  has 
three  daughters)  not  having  male  issue ;  but  giving 
the  earl  power  of  making  ample  settlements  on  the 
female  children.  The  personal  property  was  sworn 
to  be  under  £700,000. 

ELEVATION  OF  LAND.  That  our  existing 
continents  and  islands  have  been  raised  from  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  by  successive  eruptions  of  igneous 
rocks,  is  now  an  established  fact  in  geology.  That 
these  elevations  took  place  ht  different  times  with 
considerable  intervening  periods,  is  also  apparent, 
from  the  unconformable  manner  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive formations  are  inclined  towards  each  other, 
and  the  different  characters  of  the  organic  remains 
found  in  each.  Some  geologists  suppose  that  these 
elevations  were  paroxysmal,  others  again  that 
they  have  been  gradual  and  continuous.  One 
thing  appears  evident,  that  repeated  elevations 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  strata  were  fin- 
ally raised  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Mr  Lyell 
concludes  that  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  emerged 
from  the  ocean  at  a  period  posterior  to  the  deposi- 
tion  of  the  chalk.  Although  it  appears  that  the 
principal  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  strata  of 
the  old  continents,  previous  to,  and  at  the  period 
of  their  final  emergence  from  the  ocean,  yet  there 
are  also  indications  that  since  the  commencement 
of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  the  introduc- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  present  system  of  veget- 
able and  animal  life,  considerable  elevations  of  our 
shores  have  taken  place,  and  are  still  in  progress. 
These  comparatively  modem  changes  haw  been 
recently  investigated  and  described  by  several  ob- 
servers. BIr  Lyell  first  pointed  out  the  elevation 
of  the  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  the  existence  of  recent  balanc  still  adhering 
to  these  rocks  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  highest  tide  marks.  He  also  has  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  modern  shells  in  the  silt  or  loess 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  below  Cologne  to 
the  falls  of  Schaffhausen,  at  an  elevation  of  3 
to  400  feet  above  the  river.  Shells  of  existing 
testacea  have  also  been  found  at  various  elevations 
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among  the  diluml  depotiti  of  the  coootiei  of  Ltn- 
cothire,  Cheshire, and  north  Shropshire,  and  on  Moel 
Tryt'ane  mountain  near  the  Menai  Straits,  at  an 
altitude  of  1392  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Mr  Smith,  Jordanhill,  has  also  discovered  recent 
marine  shells  at  various  elevations  on  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  among  which  are  found  several  living  genera, 
but  not  now  inhabitants  of  the  Clyde.  Appenr- 
ances  of  elevated  sea  beaches  are  also  observable 
in  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  about  Dunbar  and 
other  parts  of  East  and  Mid  Lothiaa.  In  the  north 
of  ScotUnd  tdso  the  same  appearances  are  visible 
on  the  Morayshire  coast,  bordering  the  Moray  Frith, 
where  there  are  several  caves'  and  isolated  rocks, 
which  have  evidently  owed  their  excavations  to 
the  action  of  the  sea,  but  which  are  now  elevated 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest  tides ;  recent  marine 
shells  are  also  there  found  on  raised  beaches,  and  a 
longitudinal  rent  or  fraction  of  this  sandstone,  which 
bad  evidently  occurred  long  after  its  original  coo-' 
soUdation,  can  be  traced  extending  for  miles  along 
this  coast. 

ELFORD,  Si&  William,  hart.,  of  Bicfcham 
near  Plymouth,  F.R.S.  and  F.L.S.,  late  recorder 
and  M.P.  for  Plymouth,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  South  Devon  militia,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Devonshire  family,  and  was  the  elder  son 
of  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Elford,  vicar  of  Plympton, 
by  Grace,  daughter  of  Alexander  Wills,  of  Kin^ 
bridge,  Esq.  After  acting  for  some  time  as  major 
of  the  South  Devon  militia,  he  became  first  lieu- 
tenaut-colonel  in  1796.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Ply- 
mouth, of  which  he  was  previously  recorder.  He 
supported  the  policy  of  Mr  Pitt ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  Nov.  18()0  be  received  a  patent  of  baronetcy. 
At  the  general  election  of  1802  he  was  rechosen 
for  Plymouth  without  opposition ;  but  in  1806  was 
defeated  by  Sir  C.  M.  Pole,  hart.  He  died  Nov. 
80,  1838.  Sir  William  was  a  skilful  amateur 
painter,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  exhibition  of  the 
royal  academy  for  a  long  series  of  years,  without  a 
contribution  from  his  easeL  His  subjects  were 
usually  landscapes.  He  was  also  attached  to  scien- 
tific inquiries. 

ELGIN,  (a.)  The  cathedral  of  Elgin  b  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  and  not  in 
the  centre  of  the  burgh,  as  stated  in  some  im- 
pressions of  the  Elncydupedia.  It  was  dismantled 
of  its  lead  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  regent  of  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  replenish  his  exhausted  coffers. 
Agreeable  to  the  mandate  of  the  regent,  the  Elgin 
and  Aberdeen  cathedrals  were  unroofed,  and  the 
lead  was  shipped  at  the  latter  place  for  Holland  ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  vessel  left  the  harbour  than 
she  sunk,  and  was,  with  her  crew  and  cargo,  wholly 
lost.  The  Elgin  cathedral  thus  uncovered  was 
never  repaired,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  progress 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  had  by  this 
time  made ;  and  being  thus  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments, the  wooden  part  of  the  great  tower  gradu- 
ally gave  way,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  morning, 
ITllt  it  entirely  foil  to  the  ground.  In  order,  as 
kr  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  cathedral  from  uo-  I 
dergoing  further  dilapidation,  the  barons  of  ex-  I 
chequer  some  years  since  granted  a  sum  of  £900 
to  keep  it  in  repair.  An  ascent  to  the  top  of  the 
two  largest  steepUs,  by  means  of  interior  stairs, 
which  could  not  formerly  be  ascended,  was  then 
rendered  easy;  by  which  means  the  visitor  can 
command  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  richest 
prospects  in  Scotland.  ' 


The  dioocM  of  Moray,  of  whkk  tins  , 
building  was  the  cathedral  rharch,  wia  «vsf  wv 
great  extent  It  comprised  the  esortafs  sf  t^s^ 
or  Moray,  and  Nairn,  and  the  grcatc^l  yen  W  tai 
counties  of  Banff  and  Inrcrneas,  aad  had  ■•  kwm 
than  fifiy-six  pastoral  charges  briaogiiv  ta  a  Tk 
last  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  Patnck  Bo%ii% 
known  in  Scottish  history  as  the  inliitfi  w 
was  fined  for  receiving  into  his  koasa  ths  m» 
communed  earl  of  BothweU. 

The  cathedral  b sarroandcd  kj a hiji^|isii 
one  of  the  largest  churchyards  perhaps  ia  Htm 
Britain :  in  it  arc  interred  th«  nia—at  «f  aff 
distingubhed  persoas,  including  savecsl  «f  tk  Uf 
of  Scotland. 

ELLISTON,  BoBUT  Wuxiavl  sa  wMi 
performer  in  the  higher  walks  of  ioiidy«  wm  IM 
in  London,  April  ?•  1774.  Hm  l^tkar,  s  aisA 
maker,  was  the  youngest  son  of  am  ■■lawsraa 
at  Gidgrave,  near  Orford,  ia  Saflolk.  sad  Wvod 
to  the  Rev.  William  EUntoa,  D.  D.  mmr  4 
Sidney-Sussex  college,  Cambri^.  At  ^  •«« 
of  age  young  ElUstoa  was  placed  al  fc  Ml 
school,  where,  it  b  said,  hb  amhitioa  kt  mm 
celebrity  was  first  excited  by  the  ap^tsMt  k  • 
cetved  at  the  school  speeches  ia  17W,  aa  41i« 
ing  an  English  thesis.  He  b  re««sharW.  «M^ 
the  same  period*  to  have  tepteseated  P**^  k 
**  Venire  Preserved,**  at  somm  pit  vale  fiihaad 
at  the  Lyceum;  and  be  shortly  after  ahnftir^ 
ted  school  (at  the  time  he  was  the  fa«tk  «■ 
without  the  knowledge  of  kb  frWaAi  ■ 
wandered  to  Bath,  where  ka  Ibaad  sa  avfvMl| 
of  making  his  theatrical  easay,  ia  the  haaU*  |ri 
of  Tressel,  in  **  Richard  the  Tku<*  A^H 
1791.  Although  thb  performaara  was  wy  M 
oessful,  the  manager  was  not  akU  to  sAe  ka  I 
permanent  engagement:  he  nhtafajd,  havs^^ 
letter  of  reeoounendatioa  to  Tale  WA^tf^  4 
York,  who  immediatelr  engaged  kia.  TW  fBH 
pal  characters  in  Wilkinson  s  eaaifaay  ^m$  « 
tirely  pre-oocupied,  the  traaat  ia  a  tWt  «■»  li 
came  weary  of  his  sitwatioa,  aad  wrote  lala  ^ 
a  letter  supplicating  for  forgive  at  m.  Be  asi  ^ 
lowed  to  return  to  hb  family,  kat  esaid  mi  1 
persuaded  to  relinquish  hb  taata  tm  tia  sMfi  1 
1793  he  appeared  a  secoad  tiaa  tf  %A,  m  4 
character  or  Rooco :  aad  during  tke  ataaBiS*4 
tinued  to  play  a  variety  of  ckaracten  m  t^M 
comedy,  opera,  or  pantoauna.  la  I7M  he  art 
off  from  Bath  Mbs  RoadaU,  a  tcacker  ^  diaa^ 
and  soon  after  their  marriage  ia 
first  bow  to  a  Loodoa  aodicaca  at  tke 

June  24,  of  that  year,  in  tke  vary  off 

ters  of  OcUvian  in  **  The  Mawai^aitx'idl 

pour  in  *'  My  Graadokotker.^     Trwm 

ket   Mr  Elustoo  was  engaged  ta 

limited  number  6f  nights  at  Cpvcat 

owing  to  soBM  disagreeveat  wnk  Mr 

again  joined  the  Hayasarket  rar^;  aarfai  IkO 

man's  new  arraogeaieat  ia  1803,  ka  keoaaatf « 

hb  principal  performer,  bat  alao  kb  artbg  mv^ 

In  the  succeeding  year,  whca  Jaka  Kemtfr^A 

DruryLane,  &Ir  Ellistoa  was  eag^eidtaa^l 

placed '.  after  the  theatre  araa  k 

pany  pcrfonaad  at  tke  Lyceeaa,  ka  iadt  «  s  ^ 

quence  of  soma  quarrel  wttk 

He  then  took  tke  brcaa,  aad  kav^  fM  a  I 

name  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  eaauM 

ing  some  of  the  beat   playa  af  (J 

some  operas,  hariag  so  far  altered  t%tm  ss  »  v 

them  withifl  the  Beaaag  af  tW 
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vtich  hfi  defended  in  a  well-written  pamphlet. 
Be  uted  the  principal  parts,  and  was  equally  ap- 
pUuded  in  Macbeth  and  Macheath.  In  1805  he 
poblifhed  ■*  The  Venetian  Outlaw,  a  Drama  in 
ihree  acts,**  which  he  had  himself  adapted  from  the 
?ttneh—** Abellino,  U  grand  Bandit**  On  the 
nNipening  of  Drary  Lane  Theatre,  EUiston  again 
bnied  part  of  that  company :  on  the  first  night  he 
lelirered  Lord  Byron's  opening  address,  and  per- 
Mftt«d  the  character  of  Hamlet.  When  the 
Mttre  was  let  oat  on  a  lease  in  1810,  he  became 
fe  lessee,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £10,200 ;  and  so 
ffUioued  until  declared  a  bankrupt,  in  1826. 
Uter  tome  speculations  in  the  Olympic  theatre,  he 
giu)  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  circus, 
nd  occMionally  performed  upon  its  boards,  in 
)taberlsnd*s  Jew,  Dr  Pangloss,  and  some  smaller 
ifts.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  apoplexy,  on 
fiUsy,  the  7th  of  July,  1831.  Elliston  is  immor- 
£xcd  by  the  suMlist  of  dramatic  critics,  Charles 
iiab.  irho  has  two  papers  upon  him  in  his  own 
B^yiiite  style.  Other  distinguished  critics  speak 
y^ly  of  him.  •*  Mr  EUiston,"  says  Leigh  Hunt, 
'««»  the  best  comedian,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
he  vofd,  that  we  have  seen.  Others  equalled  him 
none  particular  points;  Lewis  surpassed  him  in 
0sea;  but  there  ¥ras  no  gentleman  comedian 
&o  eooprised  so  many  qualities  of  his  art  as  he 
I.  or  who  could  diverge  so  well  into  those  parts 
f  tragedy  which  find  a  connecting  link  with  the 
%ftr  powera  of  the  comedian  in  their  gracefulness 
i  bumaaity.  He  was  the  best  Wildair,  the  best 
lifter,  the  best  Aranza;  and  carrying  tbeserious- 
^  of  Aranza  a  little  further,  or  making  him  a 
pe  gtniUuam  instead  of  a  comic,  he  became  the 
m  Mortimer,  and  even  the  best  Macbeth,  of  any 
l&roier  who  excelled  in  <*omedy.'* 
lUlUGTON,  Thomas,  D.D.,  lord  bishop  of 
d|Uio  and  Ferns,  M.R.LA.,  AM.  &c  Mr  EL 
|too  obtained  a  scholarship  in  the  university  of 
lUia  in  1778;  and  in  1761  was  elected  Fellow. 
1794  he  became  the  first  Donnelan  lecturer, 
Med  on  the  foundation  of  Mrs  Anne  Donnelan, 
the  parish  of  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  in 
t  comty  of  Middlesex,  spinster.  The  subject 
^  lectures  was,  **  The  proof  of  Christianity 
Ivcd  firom  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
■tsment."  These  lectures  were  printed  in 
Ub,  in  8vo.  1796,  together  with  the  Act  Ser- 
t.  whidi  be  preached  Nov.  15,  1795,  for  the 
^  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1795  he  was 
iKa  professor  of  mathematics ;  and  on  the  25th 
Dec  1806,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Plna,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  diocese  of 
■fh.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed  provost  of 
U^  eoUege ;  a  situation  which  he  tilled  for  se- 
ll years  with  the  highest  credit  to  himself,  and 
■rti|^  to  those  whose  interest  and  welfare  it 
^his  happy  lot  to  promote.  In  the  year  1820, 
VIS  consecrated  bishop  of  Limerick;  and  he 
itianslated,  io  1822,  to  the  see  of  Leighlin  and 
M.  Dr  ElriDgton  published  an  edition  of  Eu- 
f  ealarged  by  notes,  which  is  now  the  text  book 
ke  Dublin  university,  and  throughout  Ireland. 
iho  presented  the  literary  world  with  a  valu- 
I  edition  of  Ju renal,  illustrated  by  notes  criti- 
■Bd  explanatory.  His  polemical  publications 
I.  "R^ectiona  on  the  Appointment  of  Dr 
^  sa  the  political  agent  of  the  Roman  Cathci- 
Jfagy  of  Ireland,-  1809,  8vo. ;  "  The  Clergy 
hs  Church  of  England  truly  ordained,"  1809, 
;  md  aome  other  pamphlets.    Dr  Elrington 


died  at  Liverpool,  on  his  way  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
don, in  July,  1835.     . 

ELSTOW  ;  a  parish  and  village  in  the  county 
of  Bedford.  The  village,  which  is  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  town  of  Bedford,  is  only  remark- 
able as  the  birth-place  of  John  Bunyan,  born  here 
in  1628.  Numerous  engravings  have  been  made 
of  the  house  of  his  nativity.  Population  of  parish 
in  1831,  561. 

ELVAS;  a  city  of  Portugal,  in' the  province  of 
Alemtejo.  Though  ranked  the  second  city  of  the 
Alemtejo,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  fortified  and  the 
strongest,  the  defensive  works  being  tk  chef  d'auvre 
of  the  Conde  La  Lippe  Schomberg,  and  a  perfect 
model  of  their  kind.  Fort  La  Lippe,  situated  on 
a  steep  hill  at  the  back  of  the  dty,  is  impregnable 
except  to  famine ;  and  fort  St  Lucia  in  the  front, 
connected  with  the  redoubts  on  either  side,  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  cause  much  trouble  to  a 
besieging  force.  There  are  three  gates  to  the  city ; 
the  Porta  d'Esquina  on  the  north;  the  Porta 
d'Oliven^a  in  the  centre,  and  the  Porta  de  San 
Vicente  on  the  south ;  all  strongly  forti6ed,  with 
ravelins,  cavaliers,  and  counter-guards,  forming  a 
curve  bent  outward.  The  only  gate  by  which 
strangers  are  allowed  to  enter  is  the  Oliveiipa,  be- 
cause they  are  thus  forced  to  pass  one-half  of  the 
works,  and  are  exposed  to  the  observation  of  a 
long  chain  of  sentinels.  From  this  gate  several 
long  and  narrow  streets  diverge  into  different  parts 
of  the  city. 

The  walk  round  the  ramparts  is  extremely  fine, 
affording  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  country  for 
several  leagues  around.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
plain  and  unpretending  slabs  kid  over  the  remains 
of  two  of  our  gallant  countrymen,  brigadier-gene- 
ral Houghton  and  colonel  Obver ;  the  one  fell  at 
Badajoz,  the  other  at  Albuera ;  both  which  fields 
are  overlooked  from  the  rampart  where  they  repose. 
The  inscriptions  are  in  English  and  Portuguese, 
and  are  simple  and  unpretending. 

ELY,  Isle  of;  a  large  district  in  Cambridgeshire^ 
consisting  of  a  great  part  of  the  county,  surrounded 
by  large  fens,  which  were  formerly  overflowed  with 
water.  It  extends  from  the  bridge  at  Tyd,  on  the 
north,  to  Upmere  on  the  south,  about  twenty-eight 
miles  in  length ;  and  from  Abbots  on  the  east,  to 
the  river  Nene,  near  Peterborough,  on  the  west, 
about  twenty-five  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Lincolnshire,  on  the  west  by  Nor- 
thamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  and  on  the 
east  by  Norfolk  and  part  of  Suffolk. 

The  citif  of  Ely  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ouse,  about  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, sixty-seven  miles  N.  by  E.  from  London, 
sixteen  N.N.E.  from  Cambridge,  and  thirteen  N. 
W.  from  Newmarket.  Population  in  1831,  6189. 
The  venerable  Bede  derives  its  name  from  the  vast 
quantities  of  eels  taken  in  the  low  fen  grounds  pre- 
vious to  and  in  his  time,  when  they  were  not  em- 
banked or  drained.  The  town  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  from  which  other  smaller  ones 
branch  ;  nearly  in  the  centre  is  a  tolerably  spacious 
market  place.  The  shire  hall,  or  court  bouse,  is  a 
convenient  building, having  a  centre  and  two  wings ; 
the  former  contains  apartments  for  holding  the 
courts — while  the  north  wing  is  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  an  infirmary,  and  the  south  is  a 
chapel :  a  house  of  correction  is  behind  the  court 
house,  and  the  common  gaol  is  on  one  side  of  it. 
The  district  around  Ely  is  strictly  agricultural,  and 
the  manufactures  of  the  city  are  neither  varioui 
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Dor  extensive ;  there  are  loroe  potteries,  end  leve- 
ml  oil  milU.  Omrdening  is  pursued  generally  and 
prosperously ;  nearly  twenty  acres  of  land,  in  the 
'  two  parishes,  are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
that  delicate  vegetable,  asparagus,  much  of  which 
is  despatched  to  the  London  market;  and  by  means 
of  the  river  Ouse  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  corn  and  coal.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
vested  in  magistrates  whe  are  appointed  by  the 
bishop;  they  are  five  clerical  and  one  lav,  and  are 
justices  of  peace  within  the  isle — one  of  these  ex- 
ercises the  duties  of  high  sheriff.  Asaites  are  held 
twice  a  year. 

The  most  attractive  object  of  Ely  is  its  eatke' 
dral.  A  convent  is  said  to  have  been  built  here 
about  the  year  673  by  Etbelfreda,  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  east  Anglia,  and  a  famous  saint 
of  those  days.  It  is  supposed  that  remains  of  the 
sacred  edipces  then  erected  still  exist  in  some  of 
the  prebendal  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  cathedral.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1 109 
that  the  bishopric  of  Ely  was  esublished ;  but  the 
prevent  church,  which  was  then  converted  into  a 
cathedral,  or  rather  the  original  building  of  which 
the  present  church  is  an  extension,  had  pro- 
bably been  founded  some  time  before  that  event. 
Little,  however,  if  any  thing,  beyond  perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  abbey- 
church,  remains  in  the  present  building.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  cathedral  is  the  transept,  which 
appears  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  rest  has  been  the  work  of  successive 
ages.  The  nave  is  ascertained  to  have  been  finished 
tome  time  before  the  year  1 174.  The  whole  wears 
the  heavy  features  of  the  early  Norman  style.  Be- 
tween 1174  and  1189  the  great  western  tower  was 
erected  by  bishop  Rydel.  Its  massive  proportions 
still  indicate  the  prevalence  of  the  old  idea  of  firm- 
ness and  breadth  as  the  principles  of  architectural 
effect;  but  the  lighter  and  more  ornamental  character 
of  the  upper  part  of  it,  composed  of  successive  tiers 
of  small  columns,  and  freely  admitting  the  light 
through  numerous  windows,  shows  the  change  that 
was  even  then  rapidly  coming  over  the  art  The 
elegant  vestibule  projecting  from  the  line  of  the 
front,  and  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Galilee,  was  added  about  the  close  of  the  same  cen- 
tury by  bishop  Eustacbius. 

The  part  of  the  church  to  the  east  of  the  tran- 
sept was  begun  bv  bishop  Hugh  North  wold  about 
1234.  and  finished  in  1250.  During  this  interval 
also  the  present  central  tower  was  erected  by  the 
sub-prior  of  the  convent,  Alan  de  Walsinghain,  in 
the  room  of  a  former  square-shaped  tower,  which 
had  fallen  on  the  12th  of  February,  1322.  The 
three  most  westerly  arches  of  the  nave  had  also  , 
been  thrown  down  by  this  accident ;  and  they  too 
were  restored  by  the  liberality,  of  the  sub-prior. 
His  expenditure  upon  the  whole  work  was  £2406 
4s.  lid.  The  part  of  the  cathedral  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  central  tower,  which  was  origi- 
nally called  the  presbytery,  is  now  fitted  up  as  the 
choir;  but  this  is  an  alteration  which  was  only 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
cboir  was  formerly  immediately  under  the  tower. 
The  interior  of  Ely  cathedral  is  very  magnificent. 
The  vaulted  roof  of  the  nave  is  sixty  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  now  that  the  presbytery,  or  east  end  of 
the  church,  by  being  converted  into  the  choir,  has 
been  added  to  the  vista  from  the  west  end,  an  ex- 
tent of  prospect  is  produced  corresponding  to  this 
altitude.     Much  of  the  tracery  and  other  sculpture 
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tfn  tfe  now  no  longer  the  exclnsiTe  property  of  a 
liii^  ipot,  or  a  few  individuals.  They  are  given 
to  the  world,  literally  published  for  the  benefit  of 
lodety,  and  sent  abroad  into  every  land»  to  delight 
Uc  taite  and  to  inspire  the  genius  of  all  nations. 

Tie  art  of  engraving  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  ranked 
OS  a  level  with  that  of  painting.  The  conception 
oft  piece,  the  sentiment,  moral,  or  event  to  be  re- 
pnfented,  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  the  imagina- 
tioa  of  forms  and  countenances,  all  that  belongs  to 
otstive  power,  is  displayed  in  the  original  design. 
But  fttll  there  is  left  a  work  for  the  engraver,  de- 
Budtog  a  high  order  of  talent.  How  laborious, 
^tiotte,  and  minute  is  his  labour ;  how  fine,  how 
tifflOft  imperceptible,  are  the  oullions  of  strokes, 
to  iriiich  the  finest  hair  seems  coarse ;  bow  infinite 
tbe  gradation  from  the  deep  and  dark  shadows  to 
tlie  delicate  touch,  on  which  the  ink  is  to  be  laid 
*o  sparingly  that  the  black  shall  literally  appear 
white  t  And  yet  how  bold  and  decided  must  his 
toacii  be ;  life,  and  even  a  glow  of  fire,  all  the  va- 
ried eiprescions  of  the  "  human  hce  divine,"  all 
the  fpirit  that  can  light  up  the  most  gorgeous 
painttag,  must  be  transmitted  through  the  graver. 
Aud  more  than  this.  The  engraver  is  often  called 
upon  to  improve  upon  his  copy ;  to  give,  perhaps, 
to  the  rude,  hard  outline  of  ancient  and  imperfect 
drawing  the  roundness,  grace,  and  fird  of  life ;  to 
wpplj  strength  and  boldness,  to  give  dignity  and 
KDtiment,  to  inspire  the  quaintness  of  ancient  art 
•itb  the  grace  of  a  better  period,  and  at  the  same 
tune  to  preserve  the  gothic  and  sublime  simplicity 
if  the  original.  In  addition  to  this,  in  most  of  the 
»pies  which  engravers  are  called  upon  to  make, 
'hty  are  obliged  to  diminish  very  greatly  the  size 
»f  tbe  piece.  And,  in  doing  this;  they  must  not 
mly  give  a  nauch  greater  degree  of  delicacy  to  the 
»ork,  and  devote  much  more  time  to  minute  de- 
i^  bat  they  must  carefully  preserve  the  original 
voportioiMi  of  the  piece.  Finally,  the  engraver 
mat,  merelj  bj  the  management  of  his  libes,  con- 
ry,  in  some  d^ree  at  least,  the  idea  of  colour. 
W  engraving  seems,  in  this  respect,  to  be  the 
oint  of  meeting  between  painting  and  sculpture. 
t  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  colour,  like  statu- 
^«  which  consults  form  alone.  R  does  not,  like 
HDtiog,  giwe  the  detail  of  colour.  Tet  it  must 
Bvey  the  notion  of  dififerent  hues,  because  other- 
■a  no  small  portion  of  its  purposes  would  be  un- 
il/illed.  The  variety  of  subjects  is  much  greater 
r  engraving  than  for  sculpture.  It  is  intended 
»  represent  fiuniliar  and  domestic  scenes.  It  is 
rt  coafioed  to  austere  and  dignified  representa- 
ms.  It  enters  into  every  sphere  of  life,  every 
anpatSoo^  fronn  the  splendid  dramas  of  the  palace 
ri  the  forgeoos  array  of  the  church,  to  the  inte- 
ir  of  the  hovel,  the  ale-house,  and  the  stable. 
D  exclude  ^e  idea  of  colour  from  such  represen- 
tkna  would  destroy  the  efifect.  Tet  this  can  be 
Bveyed  in  engravings  only  by  implication  or  sug- 
itioe ;  bj  so  managing  the  width  and  direction 
the  liaca,  that  we  suppose  one  colour  to  be  re- 
taeated  in  one  place,  another  in  another  place, 
i  m  on.  This  power  of  the  art  is  remarkably 
lilayed  in  engravings  of  landscapes,  in  which  the 
tiotts  hues  of  nature  may  be  readily  suggested  to 
kinaginstion.  All  the  varieties  of  foliage,  even 
nsninB  and  flowers,  the  clear  stream  or  lake  re- 
Blnig  the  heavens,  the  gleam  of  the  parting  sun 
PQ  3ie  waters,  even  the  gorgeous  drapery  of  the 
Met  sky,  may  be  pictured  by  this  charming  art. 
b  spewing  of  the  power  of  ei^raving,  we  must 
ru. 


not  omit  to  notice  its  beautiful  adaptation  to  imi. 
tate  that  most  difficult  branch  of  painting,  the  re- 
presentation of  flesh-colour.  Here  engraving  seems 
to  achieve  its  highest  triumph.  Every  variety  of 
the  appearance  of  flesh,  the  beautiful  smoothness 
and  delicacy  of  youth,  the  rough  and  wrinkled  look 
of  age,  the  hard  and  weather-woni  visage  of  the 
seaoum,  the  bright  glow  of  childhood,  and  the  soft- 
ness of  infancy,  may  be  all  conveyed  by  the  engra- 
ver with  scarcely  less  distinctness  than  in  the  fin- 
ished painting. 

Another  very  important  and  difficult  office  of 
the  art  is  to  convey,  in  the  copies  from  paintings, 
a  correct  idea  of  the  style  of  each  great  master ; 
for  the  capacities  of  the  art  undoubtedly  are  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  In  efifecting  this  important 
object,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  engraver  must  be 
more  than  a  mere  copyist.  It  is  not  enough  to 
imitate  the  outline  and  the  shading,  to  preserve  on 
a  smaller  scale  the  just  proportions  of  the  original, 
to  convey  a  notion  of  the  colouring,  to  give  the 
same  expression  to  countenances,  and  the  same 
finish  to  all  the  detail.  A  higher  order  of  talent 
is  required  in  the  engraver.  He  must  be  able  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  master, 
whose  work  is  before  him.  He  must  understand 
the  feelings  which  inspired  him  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  pouring  out  his  soul  upon  the  canvas. 
He  must  know  tbe  enthusiasm  that  stirred  him  up, 
the  profound  sentiment  that  filled  his  heart,  the 
devotion,  piety,  and  ardour,  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  the  work.  He  must  catch  a  spark  of 
that  heavenly  flame,  which  burned  in  the  soul  of 
the  great  artist,  and  kindled  into  life  the  portrait- 
ure upon  his  canvass.  In  this  way  alone  can  he 
give  to  his  work  that  nameless  and  ethereal  charm, 
which,- more  than  any  thing  else,  distinguishes  the 
works  of  genius. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  art  of  engraving;  an  art,  which  we  consider  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  that  is,  accomplishing  all  the  objects 
which  it  professes  to  undertake,  as  completely  as 
any  of  the  fine  arts.  The  editor  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  "Catalogue  of  Engravers'*  remarks,  that 
"want  of  colouring  is  the  capital  deficience  of 
prints.*'  But  we  think  he  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
this  respect.  Engravings,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  do  possess  tbe  property  of  colouring  by 
suggestion,  and  this  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
beauties  of  the  art.  To  colour  a  fine  engraving, 
which  is  fully  finished  with  all  the  depth  and  var- 
iety of  shading,  seems  to  us  little  less  barbarous 
than  to  paint  a  fine  statue. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  metal, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  impressions  on  paper,  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith  of 
Florence.  He  excelled  in  an  art, '  then  much 
practised  in  Florence,  called  nielio.  It  was  tbe 
custom  with  jewellers,  in  those  times,  to  engrave 
the  outlines  of  Scripture  subjects  upon  the  vessels 
which  they  made  for  tbe  use  of  the  church.  When 
this  engraving  was  completed,  they  filled  the  lines 
with  a  black  substance  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
lead  and  silver,  in  solution  with  borax  and  sulphur ; 
and  impressions  were  taken  from  this  in  clay  or 
sulphur.  The  black  substance  used  was  called 
niello ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  art.  The  same 
process  was  also  used  when  pieces  of  armour, 
household  plate,  and  other  articles,  were  engraved 
for  the  purpose  of  being  inlaid  with  metals,  wood, 
or  ivory.  Painters  were  employed  to  make  dt>- 
signs  for  this  kind  of  engraving,  and  impressions 
So 
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were  taken  in  claj  or  lulphur,  both  for  the 
▼enience  of  the  mrtUt  at  he  proceeded  in  hit  work. 
and  for  dittributioo  among  hit  friendt.  It  occurred 
to  Finiguerra,  that  the  imprettion  might  be  made 
on  paper  inftead  of  clay;  and  he  proceeded  to 
make  the  experiment,  wetting  the  paper  and  ap- 
plying it  gently  with  a  roller.  Impre»Atont  are 
ttill  preierved  in  tome  of  the  museumt  of  Italy, 
taken  upon  paper,  and  eatily  recognited  by  the  in- 
tcriptiont  being  reverted ;  and  the  Abbe  Zani  dit- 
covered  at  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi  at  Parit,  in 
1803,  a  print  entitled  **  The  firtt  imprettion  from 
an  engraving  by  Blato  Finiguerra  in  1452."  Some 
Italian  writert,  with  contiderable  thow  of  reatoo, 
place  the  epoch  of  Fioigaerra't  inventiont  as  early 
as  1440,  or  a  short  time  before.  German  writert 
claim  the  honour  of  the  invention  for  a  citizen  of 
Antwerp,  Biartin  Schoengaur,  attertiog  that  he 
practised  the  art  before  Finiguerra.  It  teemt  pro- 
bable, that  it  appeared  nearly  timultaneously  in 
both  countriet.  The  earliest  dittinguished  engra- 
vers after  the  discovery  of  the  art,  however,  were 
Italians. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Finiguerra  portued  his 
invention  any  further  than  to  tsJce  impressions  on 
paper  instead  of  dajr.  A  contemporary,  of  the 
same  profettion  and  city,  Baccio  Baldini,  improved 
upon  the  invention  by  engraving  on  plates  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  imprettiont.  He  wat 
greatly  atsisted  by  a  distinguished  painter,  Antonio 
Follajuolo,  who  furnished  him  with  designs  for  hit 
engravings,  and  alto  by  another  artist,  Sandro  Bot- 
ticelli, who  made  a  set  of  drawings,  from  which  Bal- 
dini engraved  plates  for  an  edition  of  Dante,  pub- 
lished in  1488,  and  supposed  to  be  the  first  book 
ever  embellished  with  copperplate  engravings; 
though  this  notion  hat  been  proved  false  by  a  Ger- 
man writer. 

The  works  of  Baldini  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  Roman  engraver,  Andrea  Mantegna,  who  bad  al- 
ready become  distinguished  as  one  of  the  noott  too- 
cessful  of  the  niellatori.  This  artist  not  only  at- 
sisted  Baldini  with  original  designs,  but  alto  turned 
his  own  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  the  newly-dit- 
covered  art,  in  which  he  toon  became  a  proficient. 
Roscoe  tayt  of  him,  that  his  prints  display  contid- 
erable power  of  invention  and  expression  of  char- 
acter, even  bordering  upon  grace  and  elegance. 
The  drawing  is  generally  correct,  and  sometimes 
exhibits  great  freedom  and  spirit.  His  engrivings 
are  distinguished  by  the  fhadows  being  formed  by 
diagonal  lines,  not  crossed  as  in  more  recent  prints. 

In  our  notice  of  the  early  days  of  the  art,  we  i 
must  not  omit  mentioning  Albert  Durer,  one  of 
the  earliest  Dutch  engravers.     Some  knowledge  \ 
of  the  art  seems  to  have  been  previously  possessed  , 
in  Holland  by  Martin  Schoengaur,  who  is  thought  . 
by  some  German  writert  to  have  invented  it,  and  , 
who  wat  certainly  a  contemporary  of  Finiguerra. 
The  workt  of  Martin,  and  hit  ditdple   Wolge-  | 
muth,  intpired  the  genius  of  Albert  Durer,  who 
did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  art,  excel- 
ling equally  on   copper  and  on   wood.     Among 
his  most  famous  works  are  poctraitt  of  the  Em- 
peror  Maximilian ;  of  Albert,  elector  of  Menti ; 
of  Philip  Melaocthon;  a  full  length  of  Erasmus, 
who  is  represented  standing  at  a  desk,  writing ;  a 
head  of  Ulric  Vambuler,  of  the  sise  of  life ;  and  a 
portrait  of  himself.     He  also  executed  a  series  of 
engravings  on  wood,  thirty-six  in  number,  repre- 
•enting  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

We  have  mentioned  these  prints,  because  they 


exercised  an  tmpdnMt  iaitoeaeteatWamrtfi 
young  Italian,  who  was  now  itiffelly  iiJiiitf 
ing  the  same  art,  and  who  wat  dertitsd  ta  wtr)  r. 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  cseukao.  llar^A^ 
ionio  Raimoodi  was  bom  at  Botagat,  md  mdH 
the  art  of  painting  with  Prtaeeset  Fmm.  ht 
wat  early  distinguished  for  bis  works  la  mJk,  ha 
seemt  to  have  irade  oo  attampu  et  mdaifi 
ing  until  hia  attentioii  waa  directs^  to  it  by  ■& 
dent.  Having  taken  a  jowaey  to  ^nm,  b  •« 
for  tale  the  tet  of  priata,  by  Aibtft  Daw.  np^ 
tenting  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  TWm  pntb  wm 
held  in  high  eatimatioo,  and  toM  al  t  toy  fM 
price ;  but  the  youag  artiat  was  •»  maA  m^td 
by  them,  that  be  could  not  reCraia  fiM  tk  pv- 
chatc,  though  it  complcUly  cxhaasCtd  km  imtk. 
In  order  to  repair  bit  fortaact,  bt  immAmi 
began  to  make  copiea  of  Darer's  pircai,  «h^  It 
executed  with  so  macb  aoceesa  in  cafptr.  ^m  h» 
wat  able  to  sell  them  in  Vcwcc,  so  iiipwi  ^ 
Durer.  The  latter,  aa  VaMri  ictit  tW  iivi,  » 
bis  **  Lives  of  Painters,**  on  bcarim  af  tk  taM 
immediately  repaired  to  Vcaier,  aa4  etafili^  *• 
the  tenaU  of  the  iojary ;  b«t  obtdatA  at  «W 
tatitfactioo,  than  a  decree  forbid^  Msrs-As&w 
from  affixing  to  hit  priata  the  aiBt  sr  taiim  * 
Durer. 

From  Yeaira,  Blare-Aatoaao  wmI  it  ft«L 
where  be  had  the  good  fortoae  f o  becaaa  m^s.'^ 
with  Raphael,  who  wat  then  nsirfitg  tboi.  1^ 
ing  made  an  engraving  horn  Bapbad't  I  wn*  * 
canted  it  to  be  tbowa  to  tbc  artist,  «ba  «■* 
ately  perceived  the  great  advaatafi  «>lvi  *' 
thould  enjoy  by  meant  of  this  laiantwa^ «  ksMl 
hit  workt  tprMd  over  the  varU ;  tad  ft«  ■* 
time  Antonio  found  hit 
the  workt  of  this  great  maatcr, 
many  uteful  hinta  and  direct iaas,  ta  tkt  *** 
wat  greatly  improved  by  hie  laboara.  Bs  *#^ 
tion  wat  toon  ettablitbed  tkiuigfcit  >■<?'  ^ 
hit  tcbool  wat  resorted  to  by  mmmtttm  d*^ 
among  whom  arere  Mmreo  db  EaisaM,  A^^ 
Venexiano,  and  Oiulio  Boaatoar,  via  9m o^ 
as  accootpliahed  and  tucrttoful  aa  tbov  tmkt.ad 
did  much  to  improve  the  feaatc  of 

The  art  aras  tbut  firmly  tatabiirti 
in  Holland.     The  firtt  kiad  wbk^ 
wat  the  Hm€  emprmvimf,  aa  woald 
poted,  when  we  remember  the 
tion. 


Ii^«l 


k«» 


elilei 


And  it  it  worthy  «r  mIc,  thai  ata^ 
many  other  wayt  have  bees  aidefted  fcr  etfai 
the  copper,  the  earliett  aMtbod  mm^wd^^ 
most  cottly  and  elaborau  wocka.  Aa  tai^  •; 
the  different  aiodes  of  cagraTtiv  will  bs  1^  * 
the  body  of  the  Eacyck^Mfia.  aate  tbs  ^^ 
head. 

There  it  a  tpcdet  of  eagrmviag  aa  coff  ^'^ 
the  nudaUie,  which  haa  brai  iavMCsd  w*>*^j 
latt  twenty-five  yeart,  and  is  oa  Waaiitsi  a  kM 
of  the  art  that  it  meriu  a  flttaat*  daiunaw  «■ 
object  of  thit  kind  of  eugiamig  it,  ta  r^ 
repretentationt  of  OMdak.  coum,  sad  kv 
of  a  troall  tiie ;  and  it  ia  cSretcd  by  ^^^ 
machine  to  the  tur&ee  of  tBa  midtl.  ak^  ^ 
trace  a  line  on  the  copper  luiiiifaa^ai  to^ttt^ 
the  cutline  of  the  figure  om  the  miiil  TW« 
are  familiar  arith  a  pentegrapk  wUl  bt  iterti  *^ 
an  idea  of  this  machine.  It  la  aa  taoiia^  "^ 
as  it  slides  over  the  surfaca  atf*  the  ca 
vation  or  depressioa  which  pradaccs  a  j^^^^ 
lar  motion  in  the  amfbiwi.  caaoes  ai  tbt  ■■*  "^ 
a  horisontal  moveaeat  aft   tba  alki 
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ffkick  tncef  the  line  on  the  copper.  Everj  time 
the  fflachine  pMses  over  the  coin,  a  tingle  line  is 
tnttd  oa  the  copper ;  and  there  if  a  delicately  con- 
trired  icreiir,  by  which  the  machine  may  be  pushed 
forward  after  each  line  is  drawn,  so  as  to  make  the 
next  line  ss  near  to  it  as  the  operator  chooses. 
The  effect  is  to  give  an  exact  copy  of  the  medal; 
ud  the  drawing  appears  so  salient,  that  we  can 
brdl;  coovince  ourselves,  at  first,  that  we  are 
lookisg  upon  a  fiat  surface. 

lo  the  *'  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
8ute  of  Pennsylvania,**  (Vol.  X.  No.  3,  for  Sep- 
teuibec,  1832,)  we  find  some  account  of  the  inven- 
tion, in  tba  following  passage : 

"lo  1817.  hf  the  use  of  a  machine  which  bad 
been  invented  in  Philadelphia,  Christian  Gobrecht, 
fit-linker,  produced  npon  copper  an  engraving 
6^10 1  medal  having  upon  it  the  head  of  Alexander 
of  Ruuia;  from  this  engraving  impressions  were 
taken  and  distributed.  One  of  these  impressions 
ve  btre  seen.  In  1819,  Asa  Spencer  (now  of  the 
dno  of  Draper,  Underwood  &  Co.,  bank-note  en- 
ITsrerf)  took  with  him  to  London  a  machine  of 
the  kind  above  alluded  to,  which  was  principally 
deugned  for  straight  and  waved-line  ruling.  This 
nachise  was  used  in  London  during  the  year  just 
Dfntiooed,  and  the  mode  of  ruling  waved  lines,  and 
i  coding  wtedals,  was  then  exhibited  and  explained 
bjr  Mr  Spencer  to  several  artists.*' 

Thii  branch  of  the  art  has  received  great  atten- 
ion  both  in  England  and  France.  Mr  Bate  of 
t^oodon,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  of  this 
bod.  in  1826,  and  has  distinguished  himself  by  the 
Msaty  of  hb  medallic  engravings.  In  1830,  a 
letbwiician  of  Paris,  Achille  Collas,  contrived  a 
KttOar  iostrumeot,  having  tajfLen  the  hint  from  a 
Mcbiue  which  was  used  for  engraving  watch-dials, 
3«et,  and  snuff-boxes,  called  the  tour  it  guilhcher, 
Ud  in  1834,  a  publication  was  commenced  in 
'sri^lmder  the  title  of  '*  Tresor  de  Numismatique 
t  dc  Gljfptique,"  which  has  been  published  weekly 
ut  lioce,  each  part  containing  four  folio  plates  of 
■nUlHc  engraving,  and  a  sheet  of  letter-press. 
ENLISTING  i  is  the  act  of  entering  voluntarily 
ito  ih«  military  service  of  the  state.  All  persons 
iili»t«d  for  the  land  service  of  Great  Britain,  must 
9,  within  four  days,  and  not  sooner  than  twenty- 
ur  boors  after  enlistment,  along  with  an  officer 
rioldier  of  .the  recruiting  party,  before  a  justice 
f  the  peace,  or  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place 
'  enliatment,  not  bebg  an  officer  of  the  army ;  and 
I  that  occasion  the  person  enlisted  is  entitled  to 
Bdare  his  dissent  to  the  enlistment,  and,  on  his 
iwaing  the  enlistment  money,  and  paying  twenty 
^Uisgs  for  charges,  and  defraying  any  other  ex- 
«ue  be  may  have  occasioned,  he  will  be  forth- 
iU  discharged.  If  he  fail,  within  twenty-four 
ort  after  declaring  his  dissent,  to  return  and  pay 
iffoaey,  be  is  to  be  held  as  enlisted ;  and,  in 
lease,  or  if  he  voluntarily  enlists,  the  magis- 
]mast  then  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  to  the 
,  the  3d  and  4th  articles  of  the  second  sec- 
I  sad  the  1st  article  of  the  sixth  section  of  the 
\  of  war ;  and  thereafter  administer  the  oath 
ielity,  and  certain  other  oaths  contained  in  the 
jny  act.  The  magistrate  certifies  the  enlisting 
pwearing,  and  the  other  particulars  required  by 
Mutiny  act ;  and  if  the  recruit  refuse  to  take 
Bsth  of  fidelity,  the  officer  may  detain  him  till 
ake  it.  In  case  the  recruiting  party  has 
the  place,  or  if.  from  any  other  cause,  an  offi- 
ir  ioldjer  of  the  perty  cannot  be  found,  the  re- 


cruit may  go  by  himsejf  before  the  magistrate, 
within  four  days  after  enlistment,  and  before  tak- 
ing the  oaths,  and  declare  his  dissent,  and  deposit 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate.     Per- 
sons receiving  enlisting  money,  and  absconding,  or 
refusing  to  go  before  the  magistrate,  are  held  duly 
enlisted.     If  apprentices  enlist,  and  state  to  the 
magistrate  that  they  are  not  such,  they  may  be 
punished  by  the  judge  ordinary  for  fraud,  and,  on 
expiration  of  their  indentures,  are  liable  to  serve 
in  the  army.     If  they  are  bound  for  four  years 
their  masters,  in  Scotland,  may  recover  them  under 
certain  conditions  detailed  in  the  mutiny  act.     If 
the  master  consent  to  the  enlistment,  he  is  entitled 
to  p4rt  of  the  bounty.     Servants  enlisting  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  engagements 
are,  under  the  mutiny  act,  but  not  at  common  law» 
held  to  be   validly  enlisted,  and  are  entitled  to 
wages  up  to  the  date  of  their  enlistment.     Such 
are  the  usual  provisions  of  the  mutiny  act  on  this 
subject ;  but,  as  that  act  is  renewed  annually,  varia- 
tions may  occur ;  so  that  it  is  proper,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  consult  the  existing  act.    By  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  30,  and  29  Geo.  II.  c.  17*  it  is  declared  a  capital 
felony  for  any  British  subject  to  enlist  as  a  soldier 
with  any  foreign  state  without  her  Mftjesty^s  leave ; 
or  for  any  person  to  procure  a  British  subject  to 
enlist,  or  to  retain  or  hire  him  with  intent  to  make 
him  list,  or  procure  him  to  embark  or  go  beyond 
seas  to  be  so  enliited ;  and  thb  whether  enlistment 
money  has  been  paid  or  not.     By  1  Vic.  c.  29,  the 
enlistment  of  foreigners  into  the  British  service  is 
permitted,  provided  that,  in  any  regiment,  batta- 
lion or  corps,  their  number  shall  not  exceed  the 
proportion, of  one  to  fifty,  of  natural-born  subjects. 
ENNIS;  the  county  town  of  Clare,  Ireland,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Fergus,  eighteen  miles  N.W. 
from  Limerick,  and  111  S.W.  from  Dublin.     It  is 
irregularly  built,  both  the  new  and  old  parts  of  the 
town  being  scattered  and  ill-defined.     It  canies on 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  butter,  and  other  pro- 
visions.    These  are  chieflv  shipped  at  Clare,  about 
two  miles  distant.     Population  in  1831  within  the 
new  electoral  boundary,  9747. 
•  ENNISCORTHY ;   a  town  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  Ireland,  situated  on  the  river  Shuiey, 
sixty-two  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.     It  has  a  pic- 
turesque appearance,  but  the  streets  are  in  general 
narrow  and  inconveniently  steep.     The  chief  trade 
of  the  place  consists  in  the  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural produce  to  Wexford,  eleven  miles  distant,  and 
also  by  Und  carriage  to  Waterfbrd.     In   1798  -the 
town  was  besieged  and  plundered  by  tlie  insurgents, 
who  were  ultimately  defeated  at  Vinegar  Hill  in 
the  vicinity.     Population  of  the  entire  town  and 
parish  of  Enniscorthy  in  1831, 5955. 

ENNISKILLEN ;  the  chief  town  in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  is  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  Lough  Erne,  eighty  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  site,  accessible  only 
by  two  opposite  bridges,  renders  it  very  defensible, 
and  enabled  it  to  make  its  noble  stand  against  the 
acmy  of  James  IL  The  bravery  displayed  by  the 
**  Enniskillen  men**  on  that  occasion,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  regiment  of  cavalry  well  known  in 
our  military  annals  by  the  name  of  the  **  Enniskil- 
len dragoons.'*  The  town  is  in  general  well  built, 
and  besides  the  usual  public  buildings  of  an  assixe 
town,  has  a  large  infantry  barrack,  an  artillery  bar- 
rack, and  two  small  forts.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
timber,  coal,  and  slate,  imported  from  Ballyshannon 
to  Belleek.  A  considerable  trade  in  corn  is  also 
2aS 
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carried  on,  ind  the  pliee  fomit  the  chief  retsil  mar- 
ket for  a  large  surrounding  district.  Population 
of  town  in  1831»  6796;  of  parish  of  Enniskillen, 
13,777. 

ENTOMOLOGY,  (a.)  The  last  twentv  years 
hare  done  much  for  the  science  of  Entomology,  in 
its  nomenclature,  in  the  addition  of  speciesof  insects, 
and  in  their  systematic  arrangement,  and,  more  than 
this  combined,  in  rendering  it  a  fisTOurite  and  popu- 
lar science,  by  the  dispernon  of  prejudice  and  the 
diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  investigation  of  objects 
so  replete  with  all  that  can  prove  attractive.  It 
seems  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusion  relative  to  the  probable  num- 
ber of  the  species  of  insects  spread  over  tiie  earth. 
Various  calculations  have  been  ibade,  the  discre- 
pancies of  which  are  perfectly  ludicrous,  if  we 
view  them  without  reference  to  the  ctrcumstances 
and  data  whence  thev  were  deduced.  It  appears 
plausible  to  argue  from  the  materials  in  hand, 
namely,  from  any  assiduously  elaborated  Fauna, 
upon  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  orders ; 
--for  some,  the  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera  have 
been  very  ffenerallv  the  fiiVOurites,and  consequently 
more  carefully  and  universallv  collected  than  either 
of  the  other  orders ;  but  still  the  result  will  be  hx 
from  conclusive,  for  such  a  Fauna  will  necessarily 
be  of  a  country  seated  within  the  temperate  tones; 
and  to  conclude  thence  upon  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  orders  within  the  tropical  regions,  and  of 
•  countries  so  differently  circumstanced  both  in  cli- 
mate and  geological  structure,  is  merely  to  hasard 
conjectures  without  the  least  hope  of  even  an  ap- 
proxinoation  to  the  truth.  The  data  whence  they 
must  proceed  are  exceedingly  incorrect;  for  the 
number  of  the  two  orders  which  should  form  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  have  not,  in  those  regions, 
been  yet  so  nearly  ascertained  as  to  enable  os  to 
form  a  clear  idea,  the  minute  species  having  been 
hitherto  very  much  neglected.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed  that  soiall  insects  are  rare  within 
the  tropics  and  tropical  climates,  from  their  seldom 
being  sent  to  Europe.  That  the  reverse  of  this  is 
closer  to  the  truth,  is  clearly  shown  hj  a  fact  men- 
tioned by  Reich,  who  says  that  he  commissioned  two 
friends,  one  residing  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  other 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  to  collect  all  the  minute  Coleo- 
ptera they  could  find,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he 
received  from  the  latter  place  a  four-ounce  bottle 
filled  with  spirits,  which  contained  1200  minute 
insects,  among  which  there  were  1 16  new  spedes — 
and  from  Rio  a  very  small  box,  holding  216  impaled 
beetles,  comprising  102  species,  almost  all  of  which 
were  new  and  unknown — and  from  the  same  local- 
ity a  half.ounce  pilUbox,  which  held  621  loose  in- 
sects, consisting  of  more  than  100  new  spedes  as 
small  as  any  found  in  our  more  northern  countries. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  in  both  instances  they 
were  collected  at  a  very  unpropitious  time  of  the 
year,  in  the  course  of  a  h\f  days,  within  a  limited 
space,  merely  as  spedmens  to  ascertain  if  they  were 
what  the  European  friend  desired;  whence  it  is 
easy  to  conclude  that  thev  were  not  captured  by 
Entomologists,  who  would  necessarily  have  been 
aware  of.  the  interest  attached  to  what  they  sent, 
and  consequently,  as  well  as  knowing  better  where 
to  seek,  they  would,  in  the  same  space  and  time, 
have  cau^t  probably  five  times  as  many.  We  may 
therefore  consider,  that  minute  spedes  are  as 
abundant  in  proportion  to  the  larger  ones  within 
the  tropics  as  they  are  in  the  colder  regions;  and 
if  so  in  the  Coleoptera,  why  not  in  the  Lepidop- 


tera, and  then  in  tbeir  pantitm,  tW 
Hymenoptera  and  the  paraAicsl  BjwMfln  • 
general,  which  wc  know  to  bt  shasA  taaaaaikb 
in  Europe  and  in  oar  own  covatry,  kwm  A*  hm» 
already  described  by  OravcohertC,  lUi^  mi  m 
two  able  and  assidooas  compatriots,  Mtm  Vilkr 
and  Halliday  ?    The  Diptera  also  will  ttmm-i* 
abound.     Looking  thenec  to  the  etW  sr*i\  m 
do  not  feel  so  much  astoRiBhcd  at  lbs  akdsr* 
made  by  Rdch,  who  ettiBatcs  the  wmim  dl » 
spedes  of  insects  at  poadbly  a  miSBm,    TWh- 
titude  seems  vast ;  hot  eonpare  it  wA  tht  tm- 
ber  of  individuals  of  a  diyk  sptdw  in  %nm(fn  #■ 
served ;  the  myriads  of  asuate  gnats  •eamarf « 
seen  sporting  over  poob  and  vadtr  Usn:  ^  »• 
finite  hosts  of  epheflsetm  that  by  ayris^  tf  »^ 
lions  emerge,  at  a  certain  seaaon  of  tht  jw.  ^ 
some  of  the  rivers  of  Fraaee,  as  icsnM  w 
Reaumur ;  the  clouds  of  locwrta,  wttA  nm  t 
tercept  the  ravs  of  the  ana,  aad  6ttw0m  s^ 
provinces,  and  in  the  coorae  of  a  frv  haan  *«•» 
form  a  smiling  and  fertile  covotry  nta  s  vtf  mm 
and  desert,  threatening  ita  whole  popaWai  vn 
famine  ;  the  innumerable  plaot-Bca  whA  iw 
our  hop-grounds,  and  their  eat*ias  tht  Mf-k>^ 
which  have  been  taken  np  by  psilMi  sfM  w 
coasts,  and  have  eompletely  covered  ihf  saw  a 
some  distance  from  land ;  aad  the  aaniWr  rf*»  *» 
bitants  found  in  the  bce-kive,  the  aat  W.  «A  * 
white  ante*  nest.     If  nature,  in  fitgaiat  i**^ 
has  rendered  spedes  thus  proline  ia  ladHiiM*  ^ 
peculiar  pnrpoaes,  can  we  ratieaally  dad^ W  ^ 
dty  of  being  equally  fruitfal  in  the       ' 
spedes,  when  we  t^e  into 
portent   variety  of  their 
varied  nature  of  soil  and  teuipetatara.  ef  h^*^ 
bioed  with  hnmidity  asd  dmcai,  wtd  tht  A«»*- 
tude  of  organixatkm  raasftiaf  baa  tha*  ^ 
rences  of  combinatioo ;  aad  wiem  w«  rrfitf  ^^ 
in  our  own  country  every  day  «laMt  wtk  *t 
indigenous  tribes,  althoo^ 
oosly  collected  for 
therefore  appears  to  as  to 
lation  of  thc^  probable 

Their  geographical  and  loral 
are  points  to  which  very 
taches,  the  fonaer  bdng  iadicasdw  ef  iht 
of  climate  and  temperatm  opes  fam.  ■  * 
showing  how  widely  natora  aprcali  seat  4v  * 
tain  purposes ;  whmes  sbc  adoprt  tht  ^  if 
logical  form  aiid  atmctareta  ocfcer  iasbaa».  fl 
showing,  by  this  variety,  tkatt  a  ftftisan  ^  * 
tion  is  required  where  w«  do  aot  puu^a  «<a  I 
modification  of  its  aetioa ;   ahuMS  thar  1^  ^ 
tribation  is  evidently  wry 
with  thdr  instinct  and 
inflnenced  by  tbem.     Th« 
very  valuable  hot  partkl  i  oatiihariiaa  tah»i^ 
is  merely  necessary  to  ia^tcatv  Dag  •  *■  ^ 
of  some  insects  frtNO  Java ;  M-Lcay  md  B^M 
Annulosa  Javaaica;  Sav%«y*a  aAaaiMi  !■)■* 
the  large  work  on 
the  descriptions  to 
passed  in  the  annals 

Beauvois'  Inaectes  R^raetllta  ea  Afiiji  «*  *■  J^ 
ique;  Spix  and  Martins*  IW1e«taa 
latornm,  and.  as  an  exaaspW  of 
hour,  displaying  the  rickacaa  of  tW  T^mm, 
torum  of  a  single  coaotry.  wo  sWaU  laak  < 
for  a  more  valoaUe  ono  tkaa  a  a*  ha  fc 
Stephens'  *«  mostration  of  Brita^ 

Oar  systems  are  fmtotlallj 


r  day  afaaeat  s«a  t « 
rhtbeyhavbaa.-^ 
ly  years  pett,-s  ■  - 
»beaacaaaaaria^ 


Egypt*  wWA^rfaefw^ 
th.j«;>«.aa.lda.&^« 
Js  of  catBmil^;fJi^< 
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%f«onm  10 ;  but  tiiis  is  very  immaterial  if  tbey 
bcSitite  the  ready  recognition  of  described  specif^s. 
Tbe  nine  of  a  system  in  the  present  state  of  our 
koowMge  roost  be  limited  to  that   object,  that 
tiiere  msj  be  no  difficulty  or  error  in  recording,  in 
coanection  with  tbe  identical  species,  whatsoever 
o&KTrttioos — whether  anatomioJ,  physiological  or 
rawomieal — may  have  been  made  upon  it.     A  true 
oitural  system  must  be  founded  upon  suck  a  mass 
of  iuowledge  that  we  can  never  hope  thoroughly 
to  potsest  it ;  for  even  when  we  shall  have  arrived 
it  in  iatimate  acquaintance  with  their  external  and 
iflternal  organisation,  much   still   remains   to  be 
done.    Something  mav  be  contributed  by  analogy, 
bat  which  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  until  fully  con- 
irmtd ;  for  nature  is  frequently  apparently  eccen- 
tric, from  the  impossibility  of  our  arriving  at  cor- 
rrct  condosions  as  to  the  relative  effects  of  the 
eoopb'cated  combinations  of  organization,  and  their 
natual  dependence  upon  the  instincts  and  habits  of 
the  creatures.     Indeed,  in  those  systems  which  are 
looft  profuse  in  their  professions  of  adhering  to 
Bitare,  we    remark  the  strange  incongruity  of 
no  Tiloe  being  given  to  instinct ;  and  that  crea- 
tures with  instincts  limited  to  self-preservation  and 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  assume  an  undue 
tuperiority,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  having 
u>  organ  or  two  more  elaborately  constructed  in 
tbe  roouth,  over  such-  as  possess  a  highly  developed 
instinct,  and  live  in  a  peculiarly  organized  social 
vste,  which  necessarily  implies  the  power  of  com- 
Bunicating  ideas  and  a  certain  degree  of  ratiocina- 

It  is  here  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  to 
tske  a  cursory  notice  of  the  doctrine  of  circular 
lAnJties,  intended  to  supersede,  as  more  natural, 
the  older  one  of  linear  gradation,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  organised  beings.  Mr  M*Leay,  tbe  cele- 
hnled  aotkor  of  this  system,  conceives  that  the 
«niBgemeat  must  be  made  in  a  series  of  circles, 
BKk  composed  of  ^vt  groups,  which  are  the  affin- 
ttfs,  and  the  corresponding  groups  of  the  approxi- 
oste  cireles  tbe  analogies  of  organization  ;  and  by 
ins  owans  the  whole  series  of  created  beings  are 
ifl^ed  together  in  closer  connection  than  by  any 
ther  mode  of  distribution.  The  idea  is  exceed- 
agtj  attractive ;  but  although  it  apparently  in  some 
vtaoces  fulfill  our  expectations,  yet  in  others  the 
istortioos  are  so  palpable,  that  we  are  surprised 
bt  tbe  learned  author  himself  seriously  adopted 
Tbe  different  combinations  and  structure  of 
rgns  very  distinctly  produce  a  reticulation  of  re- 
itions ;  but  to  circumscribe  nature  within  a  circle, 
d  that  drde  composed  merely  of  five  members, 
to  straiten  ber  capacity  too  closely ;  for  she,  to 
K  the  words  of  Huber,  **  a  varii  a  rim/uu  ses  com- 
MuoM.**  Tbe  most  obvious  mischief  produced 
'  the  promulgation  of  such  doctrines  is  to  with- 
sw  ardent  and  enthusiastic  minds  from  the  la- 
no«s  and  steady  observation  of  nature — from 
nch  alone  we  can  derive  true  knowledge — to  tbe 
rioit  of  a  phantom,  which,  when  overtaken, 
ilta  in  our  arms. 

la  connection  with  our  observations  upon  system, 
'  umj  here  remark  upon  the  apparently  ambi- 
ms  diviaion  of  genera,  with  respect  to  the  num- 
r  of  species  they  contain,  and  which  scarcely  ac- 
ds  with  the  precision  and  steady  progression  of 
tire,  and  is,  perhaps,  strong  presumptive  evidence 
all  but  specific  separation  being  unnatural.  It 
J  possibly  be  argned  that  their  function  in  the 
versal  economy  requires  it,  from  nature  varying 


her  usual  &ode  of  making  a  species  excessively 
prolific  where  she  requires  a  more  powerful  action; 
and  to  that  effect,  which  only  a  certain  organiza- 
tion can  produce,  she  is  limited,  by  causes  which 
we  are  unable  to  investigate,  in  her  power  of  exe- 
cuting by  means  of  one  agent,  and  consequently 
has  recourse  to  several  species  to  enable  her  to 
perform  what,  in  other  cases,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, she  can  do  by  means  of  one  alone ; 
but  this,  although  the  best  reason  which  occurs  to 
us.  is  very  vague,  and  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  progress  of  Entomology  has  been  accele» 
rated  chiefly  by  the  revision  of  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement, and  its  improved  distribution  into 
families,  by  the  vast  addition  of  species  constantlv 
making,  and  the  many  valuable  monographs  with 
which  the  science  has  been  enriched.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  that  we  should  here  enumerate  the 
multiplicity  of  works  that  have  been  published 
upon  the  subject.  Those  of  Latreille,  whom  the 
science  has  so  recently  lost,  will  always  necessarily 
rank  pre-eminent  among  them.  It  was,  doubtless, 
by  the  impulse  given  by  his  labours,  that  the  science 
has  advanced  to  its  present  state  of  comparative 
perfection.  He  was  the  first  who  indicated  the  dis- 
tribution of  insects  into  families,  in  his  **  PrecU  det 
Caracteres  Generiques,'*  from  which  time,  in  each 
subsequent  work,  he  has  progressively  remodified 
and  improved  it,  up  to  the  publication  of  his 
**FamilU8  Nahtreliei"  in  1825.  His  portion  of 
the  second  edition  of  Cu\ier's  **  Regne  Animal,*' 
published  in  1829,  presents  us  with  the  best  gene- 
ral synopsis  of  the  science,  up  to  the  date  of  its 
publication,  that  we  yet  possess.  The  science  will 
long  deplore  the  loss  of  Uliger  and  Leach,  whose 
early  labours  gave  such  earnest  of  future  valuable 
service.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  among  tbe 
benefactors  of  the  science,  our  venerable  Kirby, 
and  that  joint  labour  of  love,  his  and  Spence's 
**  Introduction  to  Entomology,*'  which,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  work  ever  published,  has 
tended  to  make  votaries  to  its  study.  M*Leay's 
name,  also,  will  necessarily  occur,  to  whom,  if 
even  his  theories  are  not  adopted,  we  roust  feel 
grateful  for  the  utility  of  hb  practiad  labours.  We 
roust  not,  either,  omit  mentioning  Gravenborst,  for 
the  sake  of  his  labours  upon  the  StapbylinidiB,  and 
his  great  work,  the  **  Ichneumonologia  Europaa,** 
which  he  had  in  progress  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
which  contains  2914  8vo.  pages,  and  the  description 
and  scientific  arrangement  of  1288  insects  of  a 
tribe,  the  impracticable  nature  of  which  was  pre- 
viously insurmountable  to  every  individual  who  at- 
tempted them.  Nor  must  we  forget  Meigen  for 
hb  systematic  description  of  the  European  Diptera, 
which  cost  him  fourteen  years'  labour.  In  its  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  departments,  the  labours 
of  Btraus-Durckheim,  Chabrier,  Leon  Dufour, 
Audouin,  Marcel  de  Serres,  Carus,  Treviranus, 
MttUer,  SuCkow,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  dis- 
persed throughout  the  numerous  periodicals  and 
transactions  of  the  various  scientific  societies,  have 
done  much  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

EOCENE  PERIOD;  one  of  the  divisions  of 
tbe  tertiary  epoch,  according  to  Mr  Lyell's  sys- 
tem, from  nt0t,  aurora,  and  ««mi,  recens,  the  com- 
mencement or  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  tbe 
animate  creation.  It  includes,  of  Marine  beds,  the 
Parb  and  London  basins ;  Freahwater  beds,  alter* 
nating  with  marine,  in  Paris  basin,  isle  of  Wight, 
Cacurbrine  in  Auvergne,  Cautal  and  Yelay;  and 
the  oldest  volcanic  rocks  in  Auvergne.     Of  1238 
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EPWORTH^ESQUIMArX. 


foMil  sbells  wliich  hmte  been  tftcertained  in  tbb  i 
formation,  only  forty-two  are  of  living  spectet.  or  | 
about  3|  per  ctol.  None  of  tbe  atfociuted  remaint 
of  tbe  mammalia  found  in  tbete  depoaiti  belong  to 
living  tpeciet;  about  forty  belonged  to  tbe  diTition 
Pacbyderroata,  wbich  baa  now  only  four  firing  re- 
presentations on  the  globe. 


hat  named  cbardiet  bave  bcca  4aoM  ^  Di 
Mosbeim,  who  in  general  secoM  Mtati  u  s«  ■ 
their  apologist,  and  to  explafai  avijr  «r  tmt^  At 
evils  to  be  found  in  tbem.  Ytt  u  thit  aa  tM 
picture  he  gives  is  unGtvourabtt.  Afi«f  4vrA  « 
tbe  inroads  and  final  triumph  of  ItmI^m;  m 
adds :  **  Nor  will  it  appear  sarprktsf.  wW«  tk«  i 


EPWORTU;  a  market-town  and  parish  in  Lin-   duly  considered,  tbat  tbe 


colnsbire.  160  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The 
chief  emplovment  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  the  dress- 
ing of  flax,  large  quantities  of  which  are  grown  in 
tbe  neighbourhood.  The  parish  is  the  birth-place 
of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodists. 
His  father  held  the  rectory  of  it  for  about  sixty 
years.     Population  in  1631,  1825. 

ERASTIANS ;  a  party  in  ecclesiastical  polity, 
who  maintain  that  tbe  church  possesses  no  power 
in  itself,  and  that  tbe  office  of  her  rulers  consists 

solely  in  instructing  and  persuading  the  people ;' never  been  properly  systetaatiicd.    6«b«M*jw 
that  all  they  have  a  right  to  do,  is  to  propose  truths  '  all  established  ehnrcbes  arc  n>ecwsrily 


sf  tht  Uur 
ana  are  to  remarkably  d^prand,  Md  ib  j  « 
church  which  is  deprived  of  alaMsc  dB  sbiW-t 
and  discipline,  multitudes  af&ont  tW  pUc  m 
their  audacious  irregolaritiet,  ami  trsssfm^  wl 
a  frontless  iropndeDce,  tbrooifh  ibe  pfwf  la  rf  <- 
punity.** 

Erastus  brougb't  forward  his  dodiiaw  «■  «> 
fectual  check  to  the  tyranny  of  tbt  chartk  W1«v. 
and  to  that  imitation  of  it  which  ««•  to  It  tnori 
among  Protestanta.     His  doctriats,  W««Tei.W'i 


to  be  believed,  and  duties  to  be  practised,  wbich 
they  may  enforce  by  motives  calculated  to  impress 
their  consciences  and  hearts ;  but  that  the^  have 
no  authority  to  call  them  to  account  for  their  con- 
duct,  and  to  deprive  such  as  they  deem  unworthy, 
of  their  privileges.  Such  authority  churches  have 
possessed,  and  still  may  possess,  but  only  as  having 
it  conferred  by  the  civil  power,  or  being  tolerated 
by  it  in  the  exercise  of  an  assumed  right.  Such 
authority  a  state  may  confer  upon  the  church,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  due  order  in  society, 
but  it  then  only  delegates  what  it  has  at  all  times 
a  right  to  limit  and  control,  and  even  to  recal. 
And  if  a  church  shall,  without  such  formal  delega- 
tion, assume  powers  of  government  and  discipline, 
it  is  an  usurper,  and  unwarrantably  encroaches  on 
tbe  authority  of  the  magistrate;  for  the  power  of 
tbe  sovereign  is  supreme  in  things  both  temporal 
and  spiritual.  These  are  tbe  leading  doctrines  of 
Erastianism.  Erastus  promulgated  them  durinr 
tbe  sixteenth  century,  chiefly  at  Heidelberg,  and 
in  his  Thetes  and  Tractatu9  de  ExeowuHwucaiione, 
He  was  a  physician,  but  devoted  much  of  bis  at- 
tention to  theology.  His  boldness  in  tbe  interpre- 
tation of  scripture,  is  as  remarkable  as  bis  ingenu- 
ity in  deriving  arguments  from  natural  law,  and 
tbe  principles  of  jurisprudence.  The  passage  in 
Blatt.  xviii.  17»  wbich  apparently  contradicts  bis  fa- 
vourite doctrine,  be  without  difficulty  interprets  in 
a  way  confirmatory  of  it.  The  church,  he  says, 
means  the  assembly  of  the  Jewish  elders,  the  only 
legitimate  ma^stracy  among  tbe  Jewish  people; 
and  tbe  verse  just  means  that  if  private  methods 
of  getting  justice  failed,  they  were  to  carry  the 
case  before  a  Jewish  tribunal  ,*  and  if  tbe  culprit 
was  obstinate,  and  refused  to  yield  to  tbe  deter- 
mination of  such  a  court,  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
heathen  would  be,  and  dragged  before  the  Roman 
authorities. 

Erastus  never  founded  a  sect,  but  his  doctrines 
found  patrons  in  many  churches,  and  With  the  gen- 
erality of  princes.  L.  Molincus  was  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  authors  who  have  written  in  defence  of 
tbem.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  acted  upon  in 
the  church  of  England ;  and  in  opposing  them  the 
church  of  Scotland  engaged  in  some  of  her  most 
perilous  struggles,  and  shed  not  a  little  of  her  best 
blood.  The  Reformed  churches  have  loudly  testi- 
fied against  tbem ;  but  the  Lutheran  churches 
tamelv  yielded  up  their  independence,  and  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  Erastian  yoke  of  the  civil  power. 
Tbe  eooacquences  of  what  thus  took  place  in  these 


with  Erastianism ;  and  among  poWsMS,  it  ii  Nirf 
about  from  one  party  to  another  a  a  fvn  ^ 
reproach.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tkri  Aft 
are  few  churchmen  inclined  to  sfask  fafwia* 
either  of  tbe  name  or  of  tbe  thi^  sfaM  if '. 
See  Turrettim  Tkeoio^i,  toe,  IflL  ««a  a 
Limh&rch  Tkeologia,  lib.  7.  em^  18.  iMiU- 
<Mref,  ro/.  iv.  p.  385.     MUktim^  em,  \t  tt^  I 

ERRATIC  BLOCKS,  oa  BOrLDOl  I^ 
tacbed  fragments  of  rock  a,  grseraBj  raasAd  mi 
transporteil  firom  a  iBstance,arc£a«adia|f«i«a0 
bers  scattered  over  tbe  earth's  s«ir&e»,  mi  ea** 
ded  in  the  diluvial  covering.  Thrj  rwtfmmt^Vrm 
a  few  pounds  weight,  to  several  toaa.    TWw  tf «» 
are  frequently  aceomulat^d  near  the  mttm  tm 
wbich  they  have  been  originally  detarM ,  ha  n<v 
are  as  often  found  scattered  over  dutneti  a  •  c^ 
tance,  and  various  fragments  of  diicrrat  nth  wl 
thus  be  found  accumulated  and  ■(fai|M  tip«v 
sometimes  at  distances  of  many  haadnda^f* 
their  parent  rocks.     Tbcae  fTSBiyaiiitasi  V"^ 
out  tbe  agency  of  currenta^  and  iuimtaw  anr  ^ 
of  the  ocean,  passing  over  tbe  land  is  p^wtf 
directions,  and  witb  such  impet«s  as  to  tiw^ 
large    and    pooderoos  bodiea.      Fraa   At  ?* 
tion  of  these  boulders,  tbe  dtrectiaa  af  a^  *■* 
rents  may  often  be  distinctly  aactrtaiaed.    Tsv  • 
the  valley  of  Bfld  Lothian,  fr^awntj  fra*  ■  '* 
hills  to  the  north  westward  an  fooad  au*i*d 
on    tbe  south-eastern  aborea  of  the  Hi   ^ 
Switierland  immenae  granite  Macks  fnm  tW  AP 
rest  on  tbe  limestone  strata  of  Moaal  JmK  ^  ^ 
ments  from  tbe  Scandina  visa  rocks  ia  tbe  asrtk  a^ 
in  great  numbers  strewed  over  tbe  saatb  af  I»^ 
The  same  indications  of  a  traiiaparf  9t  kasrtM 
from  north  to  sooth,  is  also  to  We  see*  «a  lW  ^ 
tinent  of  America.    Wbeo  frsfatasl*  af  pscb  t^ 
been  surrounded  with  ice,  aad  a  thaw  hai  M 
place,  they  have  been  tbos  readies  d  sa  hm}^  • 
to  float  in  water,  and  in  this  maaacr  partai  ^^ 
portations  of  boulders  auy  be  ana^tid  la 

ESCARPMENT ;  a  geoUpal  tera  Ir  *«*  ^ 
nipt  fisce  of  a  ridge  of  bigb  ko^i  ftaa  tbt  T^^ 
e$ecrp€r,  to  cut  deep. 

ESQUIMAUX,  («.)  Tbe  Es^ 
sively  spread.  Riebardsoa  aad  Fn 
tbem  along  tbe  whole  coast  of  tbe  Aman^  ^^ 
Sea;  Kotiebue  in  tbe  cbaaael  asar  li«-'«l 
Straits.  Their  stature  ia  owrii  lower 
European,  five  feet  nine  iacbos  bcisf  < 
gigantic ;  tbe  usual  beight  k  from  iom  n  •«  > 
Thoogb  tbe  tionk  of  tbe  %o4f  m  tbkk.  It*  «* 


ESQUIHAVX. 


4firi 


widm  are  maU,  eapecialljr  the  bandt  and  feet,  and 

theSofert  very  short.     The  face  it  broad  and  flat, 

Md  the  uoae  imall,  and  sunk  very  deep :  this  would 

ippetr  to  be  caused  by  the  muscles  of  the  face 

boof  dnvm  in  from  intense  cold.     The  females 

luve  t  fresh  and  good-natured  expression  of  coun- 

tesince.    Their  dress  is  fery  simple.     That  of  the 

nes  if  of  a  double  coat  of  deer  skin,  with  the  hair 

isvirdt  i  at  one  end  a  hood  is  formed,  and  raised 

oier  the  head ;  trowser^of  the  same,  also  double, 

bl)mf  orer  the  boots  which  extend  to  the  knee, 

liieb  sre  of  deer-skin  or  of  the  hide  of  the  wal- 

OM  or  leal.    The  dress  of  the  females  is  very  simi. 

W:  they  are,  howerer,  distinguished  by  their 

loot^— 80  capacious,  as  to  make  each  leg  appear 

ti  lufe  as  the  body,  and  to  give  them  a  waddling 

pit;  theie  boota  form  a  receptacle  for  all  the  nick- 

Birks  that  may  oome  into  the  possession  of  these 

fiur  orders  of  the  north;  and,  in  feet,  answer  the 

pwpota  of  4  **  retiiMU,"    Captain  Parry  states, 

ihMi  they  were  originally  used  for  a  receptacle  for 

ckHdrea,  but  that  of  late  a  new  feshioned  hood  has 

Weo  introduced. 

Their  clothes  are  ;Kwn  together  with  the  thread 
cooaisting  of  the  sinews  of  animals ;  they  arrange 
tbeir  dress  with  fome  taste;  and,  from  the  rich 
tifieiy  9i  liirs,  the  most  showy  of  which  the  la- 
ches turn  into  borders,  they,  on  gala  days,  make  a 
ipleodid  appearance.  But  the  taste  of  some  was 
sot  fo  good;  in  lieu  of  beads  they  sometimes  form 
ortsiae^tal  girdles  of  the  teeth  of  the  fox,  wolf, 
or  mutk  ox ;  and  oue,  to  be  finer  than  the  rest,  had 
Staged  her  jacket  with  a  long  row  of  /oxe$*  notes: 
these  were  boweTer  suspected  to  be  regarded  as 
wvlets  or  charms.  To  complete  their  beauty, 
the  women  paint  their  skin  by  drawing  a  needle 
■nder  the  e|Mdermis^  with  a  thread  dipped  in  lamp- 
Uaek  and  oil ;  and  after  sewing  and  drawing  out 
the  aeedle,  and  prasstag  tbe  part,  it  leaves  a  per- 
Mseot  ^ve  tint. 

Hontiag  is  the  only  resource  of  these  poor  peo- 
4<;  they  pass  their  whole  lives  in  adventure, 
shieh  forma  a  determined  character.  When  not 
thle  to  procure  wood  or  iron,  their  ingenuity  turns 
be  bones  of  Bnimals  into  their  implements;  and 
heir  cord  or  line  is  formed  by  cutting  the  toughest 
ad  most  elastic  skins  into  long  strips.  The  short 
eriod  of  summer  is  employed  in  shooting  tbe  deer 
rith  bow  and  arrow,  the  flesh  of  which  for  eating, 
sd  the  hide  for  clothing,  they  highly  esteem.  The 
tder  and  other  wild  ducks  alto  furnish  them  with 
kod,  and  thetr  skins,  with  feathers  inwards,  are 
ftd  as  dothing  also.  Winter  drives  all  the  ani- 
•U  to  the  south,  and  then  these  people  are  forced 
>  nhsist  from  the  products  of  the  river — ^the  seal, 
te  w^kiroMp  and  the  whale — which  are  obliged  to 
ceod  to  the  aurface  for  respiration.  In  a  soli- 
ry  snow  shed,  erected  on  purpose,  they  watch, 
d  immediately  the  animal  is  visible,  strike  a  dart 
harpoon  with  a  line  attached.  When  struck,  it 
DDges  into  the  water,  but  forced  to  return  at  in- 
rraJg,  is  agal o  attacked,  till,  by  loss  of  blood  and 
%ae,  it  Incomes  an  easy  prey.  With  a  band  of 
p,  a  single  Esquimaux  will  attack  a  polar  bear ; 
t  dogs  keep  him  at  bay,  while  the  master,  advan- 
ig  with  a  apear,  and  avoiding  with  incredible 
lUty  the  spTf  ogs  of  the  bear,  pierces  him  repeat- 
\y,  tin,  exhausted,  be  falls  and  dies.  Nooses, 
ings,  and  trapa  are  also  used  to  catch  birds  and 
tt.  Immediately  a  walrus  or  other  sea  monster 
skcn,  shouts  are  raised  throughout  the  village 
hats,  when  thejr  all  come  out,  and  immediately 


it  is  brought  before  them,  slices  are  cut  out,  and 
every  lamp  has  a  fresh  supply  of  oil ;  the  huts  are 
in  a  blaze  of  light;  all  the  pots  are  filled  with  the 
flesh,  and  the  women  begin  cooking,  occasionally 
picking  out  a  dainty  morsel  for  themselves;  the 
feast  is  now  prepared,  when,  seated  round,  one  man 
takes  up  a  IsTger  piece,  and  severs,  with  his  teeth, 
as  much  as  he  can  get  into  bis  mouth,  and  then 
passes  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  on  all  round  till 
it  is  consumed,  and  a  fresh  piece  is  supplied :  they 
will  sometimes  devour  the  whole  of  the  animal  at 
one  sitting.  A  youth,  named  Toolooak,  is  said  to 
have  eaten  in  the  Fury,  vrithin  twenty-four  hours, 
ten  pounds  four  ounces  of  solid  food,  a  gallon  and 
a  pint  of  water,  with  more  than  a  pint  of  soup. 
Captain  Lyon,  however,  thought  Ktmzara,  another 
native,  possessed  more  capacity  of  stomach;  in  nine- 
teen hours  he  finished  nine  pounds  fifteen  ounces 
of  solid,  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  fluid.  Such  are 
the  appetites  of  those  people,  and  so  improvident 
are  they,  that  the  most  ample  stores  soon  disap- 
pear; one  day  they  are  labouring  under  all  tbe  evils 
of  repletion,  and  a  few  days  after  they  are  without 
food. 

Their  Intellectual  faculties  are  not,  of  course, 
much  developed;  they  cannot  count  beyond  ten, 
and  can  form  no  abstract  ideas ;  but  in  the  mechani- 
cal structure  of  their  huts  and  implements,  they 
dispUy  great  skill ;  from  constantly  migrating,  they 
have  a  good  notion  of  delineating  geography ;  they 
are  very  humorous,  and  food  of  mimicking.  The 
first  winter  they  appeared  to  be  honest  in  the 
extreme;  but,  after  two  or  three  winters,  being 
accustomed  to  see  pieces  of  iron,  tin  pots,  and 
pieces  of  wood  and  planks,  lying  about,  all  to  them, 
as  gold  and  jewels  to  the  people  of  the  south,  they, 
by  degrees,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  pilfering;, 
this  may,  however,  in  some  degree  be  excused, 
after  they  discovered  that  in  their  early  intercourse 
with  the  strangers,  skins  and  furs  of  great  value 
had  been  exchanged  by  them  for  beads  and  other 
articles  of  little  value ;  for  among  themselves  the 
greatest  integrity  appeared  to  be  observed,  their 
sledges  and  implements  of  hunting  being  left  out- 
side their  huts  without  any  suspicion  of  their  los- 
ing anything.  Hospitality  was  a  virtue  they  also 
possessed ;  the  strangers  from  the  south  were  ad- 
mitted freely  into  their  huts,  and  the  women  waited 
upon  them  with  the  greatest  attention,  setting  the 
best  food  they  had  before  them,  as  well  as  mending 
and  drying  their  clothes.  **  Tbe  women  working 
and  singing,  their  husbands  quietly  mending  their 
lines,  the  children  playing  before  the  dour,  and  the 
pot  boiling  over  tbe  blaze  of  a  cheerful  lamp,'*  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  civilized  happiness  little  imagined 
to  exist  in  such  desolate  regions,  and  cheering  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  wandering  voyager. 

Their  religious  customs  are  curious;  their  princi- 
pal deity  is  called  4yMnHahfw>^  being  the  figure  of  a 
female  of  gigantic  stature,  having  only  one  eye 
(the  left),  and  a  pigtail  reaching  to  the  kneea^  and 
so  large  that  both  hands  can  scarcely  grasp  it. 
Captain  Lyon  was  present  when  Toolemak,  their 
chief  magician,  summoned  Aywillaiyoo  to  the  upper 
world  to  utter  her  oracles.  They  were  all  assem- 
bled in  a  hut,  and  light  after  light  was  extinguished 
till  total  darkness  prevailed.  Toolemak,  with  in- 
cantations, then  pretended  to  descend  to  the  world 
of  spirits  to  bring  up  the  oracle.  Shortly  after* 
wards  a  low  chaunt  was  heard,  supposed  to  be  the 
voice  of  Aywilla^oo.  For  half  an  hour,  screams 
and  'Hiestions  were  uttered  by  her  votaries,  aud 
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even  replied  to  in  mytiical  answers,  after  which  the 
sound  died  away,  aud  she  was  supposed  to  dis«)>- 
pear,  when  Tooleinak  cautiously  announced  his  re- 
turn to  the  upper  world.  The  magician  was  taken 
on  board  one  of  the  vessels,  and,  after  being  heated 
with  nine  glasses  of  hot  water  (brandy),  influenced 
by  the  spirit,  began  to  act  over  again;  when  it  ap- 
peared by  various  modes  of  applying  the  hand  or 
jacket  to  the  mouth,  be  produced  those  sounds 
which  had  passed  off  for  the  incantations  of  AywUl* 
aijfoo.  This  deity  is  supposed  to  have  a  lather, 
who  is  a  giant  with  one  arm.  The  Esquimaux  also 
have  a  more  familiar  spirit,  called  Pamiooii,  a  kind 
of  Mercury  among  them  frequently  invoked ;  they 
likewise  mention  a  large  bear,  which  they  say  in- 
habits the  centre  of  the  ice,  and  sometimes  holds 
converse  with  them.  They,  however,  believe  in  a 
future  state,  in  which,  as  usual  among  savage  na- 
tions,  they  imagine  the  senses  will  be  completely 
amused.  They  believe  that  the  soul  passes  through 
different  abodes,  first  into  a  state  similar  to  purga- 
tory ;  that  the  good  spirits  pass  through  them,  and 
find  their  state  contmually  improving  until  they 
reach  a  spot  where  the  sua  never  tet$,  and  where, 
with  plenty  of  wat«r  and  a  beautiful  country  by 
the  side  of  lakes  which  never  freeze,  the  deer  roam 
in  vast  herds,  and  the  seal  and  the  walrus  abound. 
Such  is  with  them  the  perfection  of  bliss. 

Captain  Parry  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Esquimaux  dogs  draw  the 
sUdge : 

**  When  drawing  a  sledge,  the  dogs  have  a  sim- 
ple harness  {annoo)  of  deer  or  seal-skin,  growing 
round  ther  neck  by  one  bight,  and  another  fpr  each 
of  the  fore-legs,  with  a  single  thong  leading  over 
the  back,  and  attached  to  the  sledge  as  a  trace. 
Though  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  huddled 
together  without  regard  to  regularity,  there  is,  in 
hct,  considerable  attention  paid  to  their  arrange- 
ment, particularly  in  the  selection  of  a  dog  of  pe- 
culiar spirit  and  sagacity,  who  is  allowi^,  by  a 
longer  trace,  to  precede  the  rest  as  leader,  and  to 
whom,  in  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  the  driver 
usually  addresses  himself.  This  choice  is  made 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
dogs  take  precedency  according  to  their  training  or 
SHgacity,  the  least  effective  being  put  nearest  the 
sledge.  The  leader  is  usually  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge,  and 
the  hindmoMt  dog  about  half  that  distance ;  so  that 
when  ten  or  twelve  are  running  together,  several 
are  nearly  abreast  of  each  other.  The  driver  siu 
quite  low,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge,  with  his 
feet  overhanging  the  snow  on  one  side,  and  having 
in  his  hand  a  whip,  of  which  the  handle,  made 
either  of  wood,  bone,  or  whalebone,  is  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  lash  more  than  as  many  feet,  in 
length:  the  part  of  the  thong  next  the  handle  ia 
platted  a  little  way  down  to  stiffen  it,  and  give  it 
a  spring,  on  which  much  of  its  use  depends ;  and 
that  which  composes  the  lash  is  chewed  by  the 
women,  to  make  it  flexible  in  frosty  weather.  The 
men  acquire  from  their  youth  considerable  expert- 
ness  in  the  use  of  this  whip,  the  lash  of  which  is 
left  to  trail  along  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  I 
sledge,  and  with  which  they  can  inflict  a  very 
severe  blow  on  any  dog  at  pleasure.  In  direct-  , 
ing  the  sledge,  the  whip  acts  no  very  essential  ' 
part,  the  driver  for  this  purpose  using  certain  | 
words,  as  the  carters  do  with  us,  to  make  the  ' 
dogs  turn  more  to  the  right  or  left.  To  these  a 
good  leader  attends  with  admiraole  precision,  ea- 


pecially  if  bis  own  name  be  npetUi  sItW  as* 
time,  looking  behind  over  his  ihealdsi  tsafc  pwm 
earnestness,  aa  if  Usteniag  to  the  dmrtisi  il  tw 
driver.  On  a  beaten  tradk,  or  evia  w^Mt  s  m$m 
foot  or  sledge-uark  is  orPssicwHy  ^emwtm 
there  is  not  the  slightesl  troablc  in  fn^  At 
dogs :  for  even  in  ^  darkest  nifb,  ad  ■  tw 
heaviest  soow-drifi,  there  is  little  or  aa  ^i^  a 
their  losing  the  rooiiA,  the  leader  kii^n  ha  sm 
near  the  ground,  and  directiag  the  rssi  wok  ■» 
derfol  sagacity." 

EUPIONE;  (from  u^good,aM«»KfaC«ai.. 
a  highly  volatile  and  inflamwhls  b^iid,  ii—ns 
from  oil  of  tar  by  repeated  lulifkstisai,  sdhrf  w 
the  action  of  conceBtrated  salpharte  aoi  k  te 
the  lowest  speeific  gravity  ei  aay  ka»«a  hfal 
vix.,  0*65.  When  pore,  it  bimw  mihaat  aib. 
and  with  a  very  brilliaot  white  Ibmc. 

EVESHAM :  a  boro«gk.towa  ia  Wi  iiiiia^i 
situnted  on  the  banks  oi  the  AveiK  me^4m 
miles  N.W.  from  London*  and  sixtca  &X  taa 
Worcester.  Oardeoiag  lonM  the  piniysf aph*- 
nient  of  the  inhabitants,  the  vale  of  Erahsa  hi«r 
noted  for  its  fertilify.  8toekiag»ww>i  ■  •■• 
earned  on  to  some  extent.  Evnhaa  is  mid  m 
English  history  as  the  sit*  of  a  battle  tn^  m  *» 
6th  August,  1265,  between  the  knm  sf  Mm* 
III.,  commanded  by  prince  Edward,  aad  8a^  * 
Montfort,  earl  of  Lincoln,  which  issiMd  is  as^ 
feat  of  the  earl,  and  the  release  of  tht  kav«lkB 
reinstatement  on  the  throne.  PopalaOv  ■  M. 
3991. 

EXCISE,  M  In  conaequence  of  the  k^mm 
interference  of  the  txawe 
cesses  of  many  of  our 
national  taxation  has  lately 
.ble  investigation.  Oc  the  97th^ 
Henry  Pamell,  Bart.,  Henry 
Lewis  Wickhaa,  Eefpa..  were  appsMnsd  saa» 
sioners,  to  inqmre  Into  the  estabhshaat  tf  tt 
department  of  excise,  aad  into  tht  HMifH^^ 
collection  of  the  exciae  revcnne  thraa|hi*  * 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  90ch  iaiy.  IMl  * 
commisaionert  made  their  Bnt  report*  ssd  •  W  * 
12th  July,  1896,  their  tworticth  wrf  1^  tVv 
secretary,  Mr  T.  C.  Harriaoou  has  aaer  mm  ■ 
Digett  of  these  twenty  reporta. 

Manv  of  their  soggeations  have  ban  ^^ 
made  the  subiects  of  Irgialative  «attaM'%  *U 
1.  The  abolition  of  the  eorrcyi  and  psi—^*^ 
gards  tea,  wine,  and  tohncco.  2.  The 
tion  of  the  survey  of  bnwera.  X  The 
the  duties  on  stone  bottlea  and  swesta  4 
limitation  against  shipping  spirtta  Umm 
less  quantities  than  eighty  gnUeaa 
twenty 
riu 

6.  The  repeal  of  the  doty . 

of  the  manofisctvrers  frocn  czdae  np^mm^  v 
The  reduetioo  of  the  duty  on  iiac  gis*  to*  A, 
to  2d.  per  lb.  a  The  consolidatija  of  «r  M 
classes  of  paper  into  one,  with  mm  net  ef  dM 
9.  The  duty  on  first  daaa  paper  isdiarW  f«  1 
to  Ud.  per  lb.,  being  the  laiosiif  pqaM*  •< 
cond  chtfs  paper.  10.  CoMiulidsrtaa  ef  ifc*  ^ 
rate  classes  of  pasteboard,  solfscs  te  m»  d^ 
Us.  percwt.    II.  Repcnlofdnty  oneMsiMl 

The  following  reductioM  have  afaa  Mmemm  _ 
in  the  eetablishment  and  cxpcndicnre  d  <hr^ri 
department,  in  conaeqnence  ef  the  adaetia  ^  ■ 
recommendationa    of   the 
wholly  or  in  part. 


Bnty  gallons.  5.  The  rednctlon  ef  dtff  v^ ' 
I  in  Ireland,  frooD  3a.  4d.  to  IIl  4d.  pw  p^^ 
rhe  repeal  of  the  doty  on  starch,  ad  tht  h^ 
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Oi  lh#  iMitkm  of  dati«^  fin  Starch, 

«Mekaltln.aiMltw««t8  7 

(k  ttf  modiflcatioa  of  the  Burvey 

Mtn^Mlen  14*2 

OiitW  ibolitkio  of  the  turvey  on 

«iw.ie«len  .  .  40 

(A  t»  Bodiftcatkm  of  the  turvey 

<fibnvtn   ...  84 


Aneot  of  «!»{••, 
pcramiBa. 

£     1.  d. 

680    0  0 

14,967    6  0 

4,033    5  0 

8440    0  0 


9.  Auctions. 
10  Lie 


273  Xa8.120  10      0 

There  are  ten  articles  which  are  now  the  sub- 
jects of  excise  taxation,  vii. : — 
1.  Seiritt.  I  4.  Paper. 

t  Ititt.  A.  Soap. 

1  UofM.  6.  GlBM. 

7.  Bricks. 
18.  Vme^. 

The  commiMioners  consider  the  three  first  arti- 
des--s)iints,  malt,  and  hopes — as  luxuries,  and  as 
a  dus  of  articles  affording  one  of  the  least  objec- 
tioosble  sources  from  which  this  species  of  taxa- 
tioo  cas  be  supplied.  But  they  regard  the  five 
iocceeding  articles,  namelj,  paper,  soap,  glass,  bricks, 
ind  riaegar,  as  articles  of  UMeJul  manufacture:  and 
eoosider  that  a  tax  imposed  on  them  is  liable  to  the 
itroogest  objections.  Instances  are  given  of  the 
fojsrious  effects  which  the  excise  regulations  pro- 
dace,  by  interfering  with  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and 
moarees  of  the  manufacturer. 

To  facilitate  the  great  labours  which  devolve 
■pen  the  excise  establishment  in  the  charging  and 
coUectiOQ  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  the  coun- 
try  is  partitioned  into  convenient  portions,  in  each 
of  which  is  organized  a  certain  number  of  the  offi- 
cers of  excise  of  various  ranks,  who  perform  the 
Dnemry  duties  of  charging  the  duties,  of  supervis- 
rag  the  operations  of  excise  traders  and  manufac- 
tven.  and  of  collecting  the  duties  within  the  cir- 
eut  allotted  to  them.  Enghind  and  Wales  are 
fivided  into  fifty-five  great  parts,  which  are  known 
isder  the  name  of  **  collections."  Some  of  these 
."xteDd  into  several  counties,  and  all  are  more  or 

05  limited  according  to  the  density  of  the  popu- 
^tion.  The  name  of  a  county,  a  large  portion  or 
he  vbole  of  which  is  comprised  within  their  limits, 
•  given  to  some  collections ;  and  others  are  known 
>v  the  name  of  some  great  town  which  they  con- 
■IB.  Wales  is  divided  into  four  collections.  The 
'Oodoo  collection,  which  includes  the  district 
^thio  the  limits  of  the  chief  office,  is  placed  on  a 
iff«rent  footing  from  the  country  collections,  in 
(Mequence  of  this  contiguity,  and  also  of  the 
^ffokude  of  its  operations. 

Csch  eoUectioB  is  divided  into  districts,  usually 
■to  six  or  seven,  though  there  are  four  collections 
rhidi  only  contain  four  districts,  and  on  the  other 
Md  the  Leeds  collection  contains  eight.  The 
nal  Bomber  of  districts  in  England  and  Wales  is 
^  Each  district  again  is  subdivided  into  rides 
■d  foot-walks,  or  divisions.  A  ride  comprises  a 
Mt  of  country  in  which  the  traders  are  thinly  scat- 
red,  and  the  officer  is  required  to  keep  a  horse, 
he  number  of  miles  travelled  daily  by  a  ride  offi- 
r  is  not  less  than  eighteen  on  an  average.  In 
VM,  the  cireuit  which  contains  so  many  excise 
ifo  and  maniifiMTtures  as  require  the  constant 
^tion  of  one  officer,  is  necessarily  circumscribed, 
i,  ther^ore,  as  it  ean  most  conveniently  be 
■ted  on  foot,  it  is  termed  a  foot-walk  or  divi- 
■»    Wherever   the  population   is  dense,  there 

6  always  be  a  sufficient  number  of  traders  and 
■stacturers  residing  within  a  short  space,  and 
Use  operations  require  to  be  constantly  surveyed, 
to  render  the  foot-walk  a  more  convenient  divi- 
n  than  the  ride.     A  foot-walk  never  exceeds  a 


circuit  of  sixteen  miles,  as  the  officer  would  then 
require  a  horse. 

The  chief  officer  of  each  collection  is  the  collec- 
tor, who  is  allowed  a  clerk;  and  in  two  or  three 
collections  more  than  one  clerk  is  required.  The 
supervisor  is  in  charge  of  a  district,  and  is  the  next 
officer  in  point  of  rank,  and  afterwards  come  the 
ordinary  surveying  officers.  There  is  always  on/e 
supernumerary  in  each  collection,  and  in  many 
there  are  officers  called  assistants  and  expectants. 

The  business  of  the  collector  is  to  attend  each 
market-town  in  his  collection  eight  times  during 
every  year,  to  receive  the  duties  payable  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  He  is  attended  bv  the 
supervisors  and  officers,  and  examines  the  duiries 
kept  by  the  former,  which  contain  an  account  of 
the  daily  occupation  of  their  time,  and  a  statement 
of  such  errors  and  omissions  as  the  supervisor  may 
have  discovered  on  the  part  of  officers.  The  col- 
lector hears  the  explanations  of  the  officers,  and 
writes-his  own  view  of  the  case  in  the  same  diary, 
to  which  the  supervisor  and  officers  put  their  ini- 
tials  if  they  agree  in  the  view  taken  by  the  collec- 
tor ;  and  if  they  do  not  agree,  thev  are  required  to 
state  the  grounds  of  their  dissent  m  writing.  The 
use  made  of  these  diaries  will  be  subsequently  no- 
ticed. The  proceedings  of  the  collector  operate 
as  a  check  upon  the  supervisor,  and  the  latter  i»  a 
check  upon  the  subordinate  officers.  The  collec- 
tor is  also  employed  in  hearing  information,  and  he 
is  also  required  to  pay  the  out-pensioners  of  Chel- 
sea hospital.  An  allowance  is  made  under  the 
head  of  sitting  expenses,  in  order  to  pcovide  for 
the  extra  payments  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
make  when  on  his  rounds.  In  18^5  these  ex- 
penses amounted  to  £20,000. 

The  supervisor  has  charge  of  a  district,  compris- 
ing a  certain  number  of  ride  and  division  or  foot-* 
walk  officers,  whose  proceedings  he  constantly 
checks  by  surveying,  at  uncertain  times,  the  same 
premises.  He  examines  their  accounts,  keeps  a 
diary,  in  which  he  inserts  the  particulars  of  his 
own  surveys  and  the  errors  which  he  may  have  dis- 
covered in  the  calculations  of  the  surveying  offi- 
cer. Supervisors  are  often  occupied  fifteen  hours 
a  day ;  and  when  on  duty  in  a  riding  district,  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  daily  averages  twenty- 
three.  The  labours  of  the  supervisor  are  both 
arduous  and  multifarious. 

The  class  known  as  officers  constitutes  the  chief  ■ 
strength  of  the  surveying  department.  They  are 
employed  to  survey  the  excise  traders  and  manu- 
facturers either  in  a  ride  or  a  foot-walk.  The 
manufacturers  and  traders  give  notice  to  the  officer 
whenever  they'are  about  to  commence  an  opera- 
tion which  demands  their  attendance,  and  he  must 
be  on  the  premises  at  whatever  hour  may  be  fixed. 
The  officer  is  frequently  on  a  survey  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or  as  late  as  ten  or  eleven  at  night. 
He  not  only  takes  accurate  surveys  of  manufactur- 
ing processes,  but  is  called  upon  to  keep  an  ac^l 
count  of  the  stock  of  every  dealer  in  exdseable 
articles  within  his  circuit,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  all  who  are  subject  to  the  excise  laws, 
that  the  officers  entrusted  with  their  execution 
should  discharge  their  duty  so  as  to  cause  as  little 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  as  possible ;  and  it  is 
right  to  state  that  they  generally  succeed  in  accom- 
pUsbing  this  object,  acting  with  impartiality  to- 
wards all  parties.  Every  officer  is  subject  to  a 
most  rigorous  system  of  inspection  by  the  super- 
visor under  whom  he  is  placed.     Before  going  out 
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on  each  dty't  survey,  lie  b  required  to  lee? e  a  me-  i 
morandum  behind  him,  specifying  the  different , 
places  he  is  about  to  visit  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  the  order  in  which  he  will  visit  them.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  supervisor  to  make  his  survey 
without  any  previous  notice,  and  the  officer  is 
never  certain  that  he  will  not  re-survey  the  pre- 
mises which  he  has  just  gone  over.  This  vigilance 
ensures  fidelity  to  the  public  service,  which  is  fur- 
ther promoted  by  the  officer  being  obliged  to  keep 
a  minute  record  of  every  survey  and  every  parti- 
cular connected  with  it,  stating  the  hour  and  min- 
ute when  it  was  commenced.  The  supervisor  who 
checks  his  proceedings  is  obliged  to  enter  into  his 
diary  every  error  he  discovers.  The  books  of  both 
supervisors  and  officers  are  deposited  at  the  chief 
office  in  London,  and  neither  class  can  advance  in 
the  service  without  a  reference  to  them  and  a  strict 
examination  into  their  accuracy. 

The  assistant  is  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  the  operations  of  a  single  trader,  as  a  soap- 
maker,  or  any  manufiictory  in  which  the  constant 
presence  of  an  officer  is  necessary.  This  class  also 
u  employed  in  relieving  the  officers  of  a  ride  or 
foot- walk  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
operations  of  the  excise  traders  are  most  active. 

The  supernumerary  attends  the  collector  on  the 
rounds  which  he  makes  eight  times  a  year.  He 
carries  the  official  papers  and  documents,  and  is  re- 
quired to  provide  himself  with  a  horse.  He  also 
officiates  for  officers  who  are  sick.  The  supernum- 
eraries and  assistants  are  appointed  to  a  ride  or 
foot-walk  as  vacancies  occur. 

The  expectants  are  individuals  admitted  into 
the  service  of  the  excise  on  the  nomination  either 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Excise,  the  patronage  being  divided  between  them. 
Nearly  three  hundred  expectants  are  appointed 
every  year  to  supply  the  changes  by  deaths,  pro- 
motions, and  retirements.  During  the  war  it  was 
frequently  difficult  to  fill  up  vacancies,  and  officers 
were  encouraged  to  introduce  their  sons  into  the 
service ;  but  this  difficulty  is  of  course  no  longer 
felt.  The  age  of  the  expectant  must  not  be  above 
thirty,  nor  below  nineteen ;  and  if  married,  he  is 
ineligible  if  he  has  more  than  two  children.  A 
competent  knowledge  of  vulgar  and  decimal  arith- 
metic is  necessary.  On  his  first  introduction  into 
the  service  he  is  placed  under  the  care  of  an  ex- 
perienced officer  to  receive  instruction  in  bis  du- 
ties ;  and,  as  a  pupil,  he  must  continue  under  his 
core  for  a  period,  which  must  not  be  less  than  six 
weeks  under  any  circuitistances,  and  as  much  longer 
as  necessary.  He  then  receives  a  certificate  of  his 
qualifications  from  the  supervisor  who  examines 
him,  and  he  is  employed  in  doing  duty  for  sick  or 
absent  officers,  receiving  a  salary,  which  is  very 
small  when  he  b  not  on  actual  service. 

The  salaries  of  collectors  vary  from  £350  to 
£550,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  duties  and 
responsibility.  Only  two  collectors  are  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  the  last  named  sum,  and  the  salary  of 
the  majority  is  £400  a  year.  The  salary  of  super- 
visors is  £200 ;  of  officers  £100 ;  of  assistants  £85 ; 
of  supernumeraries  £52 ;  of  collector's  clerks  from 
£115  to  £150.  the  salary  of  fifty-one  out  of  sixty- 
one  clerks  being  £140;  and  the  nlary  of  expectants 
is  £50  a  year.  The  officers  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  though  they  each  receive  the  same  salary; 
but  one  class  is  obliged  to  find  a  horse.  When 
the  expectants  are  employed  as  such  they  receive 
an  additional  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £30  a  year  *, 


and  supernumeraries,  in  Hke 
addition  to  their  salaries  of  £38  a  ytar.  Umm^ 
pervisors  are  obliged  to  keep  a  kcfsa.  Tht  mmm 
paid  in  salaries  for  the  cooatry  tsuttAam 
(England)  was  £305.487  ia  1835.  TW  <dMMi 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  £5000;  mftrnm 
provide  a  bond  of  £1000;  and  all  elW  dbm  ■ 
the  service  give  security  to  the  amoaat  sffM 

The  total  number  of  officers  of  each  cba  a  At 
country  establishment  (E^laad)  ««  IM  a 
1835,  vis. :  55  collectors,  2  ■upcnawnry  ob- 
tors,  61  clerks,  316  supcnriaora,  1023  rfinM  m 
foot- walk  officers,  \4W  ride  officers,  75  mm^ 
54  supernumeraries,  and  101  permit  «nt«r\  kaiia 
expectants,  who  are  tmattacbed. 

The  board  of  excise  ie  a  mi  Aipaliai 
charged  with  the  coUectioa  asd  wmm^amm^ma 
bmnch  of  the  general  taxatioo  e<  the  eivaf.  k 
is  not,  though  in  practice  it,  as  wvfl  is  ^m 
boards  of  revenue  have  almoat  ammami  t»h.m 
independent  departacnt,  iaatcttd  of  a  nM^m- 
roent,  of  the  department  of  the  lavd  hi|a  t» 
surer,  and  subject  to  the  eherk  aad  csaCnd  d  •• 
lords  of  the  treasury;  the  fini  hvd  ef  ihs  ^ 
sury  and  the  chancellor  of  the  uifcuwr  im 
the  really  responsible  parties.  TW  bassd  mam 
of  seven  commissiooers,  who  have  cqpsi 


sj«.» 


and  power.     The  chairman  Ws  a  sakry  ^  0*^ 
the  deputy  chairman  of  £1500,  a«4  the  «** 
commissioners  have  £1900  per  uBuam  Mth.  Tby 
appoint  to  offices,  and  pay  the  partiss  iW;^ 
such   sums  as  are  neeeesary ;   Wt  the  ■•*■[_• 
each  description  of  officers  is  mad  aUowsd  le^"* 
the  number  fixed  by  general  wnmM  at  •**** 
the  treasury.     The  duties  tiansmifted  by  tt«  ^ 
lectors  and  others  are  paid  ever^  day  by  ttt  h^ 
to  the  reeeiver-gencral  of  excue.    The  fc^  • 
responsible  for  the  general  diadplsae  sf  «*■  »^ 
amounting  to  about  7000  individaBk.    ''^^^Ti 
pondenoe  with  offiosis,  trailers^  aad  the  HJ"-^ 
volves  daily  an  average  of  230  Isoan,  m  mm 
letters  per  annum.     It  b  not  the  pw^w^» 
board  to  give  answers  in  wnttag  to  the  >*»*• 
traders  and  manofiKtnrers.     The  mmkm  ^  ^ 
vidnals  employed  st  the  chief  offic 
salaries  aasount  to  £103,873  per 
eluding  all  other  advant«fca 
£106,053.     The  number  of 
scriptioo  of  office  is  as  fbUovai^The 
secretaries,  30 ;  rorrespondcata*  14 ;  cam 
for  ScoUand  and  Ireland.  16;  soiicstffK  U 
citors  for  Sootland,  5;  solicHon  far  Inrf^-  •■ 
registrars,  9;  commmiMioiieffa  of  effeik.  *■  • 
ceivers-general,  12  j  comptroUecm  of  tiA  *•  • 
countants.  48;  acooontants  for  Scwdi^U.^ 
countants  for  Ireland,  13; 
auditors,  6 ;  security-office*  8 ;  eli 
spectors  of  permit-paper  3  ;  pcra 
diary-office,  5 ;  surveying  geoeful 
London   port  estahlishmesit,  olWr 
ing  doorkeepers,  roeasengcrv  ho«i 
The  principle  of  prooMHiaip  to  uffiiis  el  ^_ 

men  who  are  intimately  McqmaiaMmd  witk  tt»  ^ 
tice  of  the  excise  in  all  its  braachee  4mm  am  ^^ 
to  have  been  adopted  with  sol 

Since  1823,  the  Irish  and  Srotck 
been  consolidated  with  the  FnfIrA 
The  powers  of  the  Iiish  and  Scotch 
twelve  in  number,  were  dt«tt»c«  aa< 
of  those  of  the  English  boMd.     The 
the  three  countries 
twenty-ooe 
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iDi26/n)0;  bat  it  is  now  better  conducted  by  a 

liBgle  boird  of  seven  commissioners ;  and  the  com. 

auMocn  of  inquiry  are  of  opinion  that  the  busi. 

Dt«  vottld  be  still  better  performed  if  there  were 

01(7  one  chief  commissioner,  as  his  responsibility 

would  be  greater.     The  duties  of  the  excise  es^ 

tiUisbaeBt,   both   in   Ireland  and  Scotland,  are 

Knilar  io  principle  to  the   English  collections. 

E«di  eouotry  is  divided  into  similar  districts,  and 

officen  sre  removed  from  one  country  to  the  other. 

Tie  nomber  of  officers  of  every  description  em- 

jkyti  in   Ireland  was    618   in    1835;    salaries 

£r3,:272.    The  police  revenue  force  is  peculiar  to 

Iielud,  and  consisted  of  above  1000  men,  whose 

object  wss  to  put  a  stop  to  illicit  distillation.   The 

cssunissioners    of   excise    inquiry    recommended 

tkst  Mch  a  force  should  not  be  connected  with 

tiie  esdse  establishment.     The  number  of  coU 

kcton,  supervisors,  and  officers  in  Scotland  was 

810  in  1835 ;  salaries  £05, 195. 

The  board  of  excise  recognixes  as  one  of  its 
■ott  important  responsibilities  the  duty  of  keep- 
iaf  the  service  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  To  attain 
t^  ohject,  a  systematic  examination  is  made  of 
t^  pcffonnances  and  proceedings  of  each  individual 
•Aof  before  he  can  be  advanced  in  rank ;  and  the 
ivtiM  of  the  various  classes  of  officers  are  allotted 
It  rack  a  manner  as  to  render  the  officers  a  con- 
tfsat  cheek  upon  each  other.  The  collector  is  a 
t^tek  4ipoo  the  supervij»or ;  the  supervisor  upon 
Uie  officer ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  surveying-gen- 
cnl  examiners,  which  is  not  permanent,  but  di- 
fvtfed,  witboat  any  previous  intimation,  on  a  given 
^t,  IS  intinded  to  render  the  system  still  more 
^ect.  An  officer  who  has  been  three  years  em- 
pfoyed,  and  two  in  a  ride,  may  be  promoted  to  a 
W>w«lk ;  and  after  a  service  of  nine  years,  three 
of  which  most  be  passed  in  a  foot- walk,  he  is  eli- 
pMe  for  the  office  of  supervisor.  A  supervisor 
«ho  has  been  employed  five  years  in  that  station, 
■id  who  has  been  altogether  fifteen  years  in  the 
lernee,  may  be  appointed  to  a  collectorship.  An 
Aeer  is  not  promoted  unless,  having  served  for 
Ike  time  reqnired  in  one  grade,  he  petitions  for  ad- 
vflcement  to  aoother.  But  having  petitioned,  he 
bbjeeCs  himself  to  a  rigid  examination  of  his  con- 
bet  and  official  character.  This  is  technically 
snned  **  taking  out  a  character,'*  and  the  diary-of- 
te  is  the  department  where  this  investigation 
ikes  plaee.  lu  this  office  are  deposited  the  di- 
MS  Bsade  oot  by  surveying-general  examiners  and 
ipervisors,  showing  the  daily  performances  of 
rary  oH&erp  and  the  acts  of  neglect  or  omission 
fen^  bare  been  discovered  in  the  officers  of  every 
strict,  with  the  collector's  observations.  The 
•rki  of  the  diary-office' have  all  been  appointed 
MB  soperTiaorships,  as  a  practical  acquaintance 
kk  the  duties  of  officers  is  considered  essential. 
i*  iiant9  are  received  and  registered  eight  times 
try  year.  These  diaries  are  read  by  the  board, 
l»  ccnsnre  or  commend  as  the  case  may  require. 
b  diaries,  on  being  returned  to  the  proper  office, 
I  again  regts^tered,  and  the  remarks  made  by  the 
■rd  on  each  are  entered  ift  a  book  provided  for 
t  perpose.  These  records  of  censure  or  admoni- 
•  sre  preserved  in  the  office,  and  a  copy  is  sent 
the  proper  collection.  When  an  officer  petitions 
pnMDOtioBy  the  diaries  are  searched,  and  his  of- 
1^  diaraeter  is  taken  out  and  furnished  to  the 
vetarj.  In  the  diary-office  are  also  entered  the 
i,  samber  of  fiamily,  time  employed*  time  sick  or 
KDth  of  every  officer  io  the  service.     When  a 


supervisor's  character  is  taken  out  for  promotion, 
his  books  for  one  year  are  examined,  and  the  books 
of  all  the  officers  under  him,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  are  examined  also ;  all  the  accounts  are  recast, 
and  if,  in  the  books  of  the  latter,  errors  are  discov- 
ered, the  supervisor  is  quite  as  responsible  as  if 
they  had  taken  place  in  his  own  books ;  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  neglect  on  his  part  would  retard  bis 
promotion.  This  inquiry  is  conducted  by  the 
country  examiners ;  and  when  this  has  been  done, 
the  investigation  is  taken  up  by  a  surveying-gen- 
eral examiner,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
disposal  of  the  supervisor's  time :  whether  it  has 
been  judiciously  employed  or  not;  whether  be  has 
been  too  long  employed  on  a  duty  which  ought  to 
have  occupied  a  liiorter  period,  &c  Two  months 
are  required  for  completing  the  investigation  ;  and 
when  the  report  is  laid  before  the  board,  the  name 
of  the  officer  is  not  given.  When  a  ride  or  foot- 
walk  officer  applies  for  promotion,  his  books,  for  a 
period  of  three  months  only,  are  subjected  to  ex- 
amination.  Thus,  when  a  vacancy  in  the  service 
occurs  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  book  in  which 
applications  are  inserted  for  particular  situations  is 
examined,  and  next  the  official  character  of  these 
individuals  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  promo- 
tion takes  place  without  the  officer's  name  being 
known.  Personal  application  in  favour  of  officers 
is  not  permitted,  but  is  sure  to  prejudice  their  in- 
terests ;  and  the  excuse  that  it  was  made  vrithout 
the  officer's  knowledge  is  not  admitted  without  a 
strict  scrutiny.  The  surveying-general  examiners 
are  not  employed  at  the  chief  office  only,  but  pro- 
ceed to  the  country,  checking  the  performances  of 
collectors,  supervisors,  and  officers,  officiating  for 
absent  collectors,  and  acting,  with  reference  to 
excise  traders,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  super- 
visor, who  checks  the  officers  under  him  by  coming 
upon  them  at  unexpected  times.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  system  of  discipline  to  remove  officers  when 
they  have  been  stationed  four  years  in  one  place. 
This  plan  was  introduced  by  Mr  Pitt ;  and  about 
1 100  officers  change  their  residence  each  year,  at 
an  average  cost  of  above  £4000.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  part  of  the  system 
is  not  advantageous  to  the  service,  while  it  often 
operates  with  great  hardship  upon  the  officers  and 
their  families.  If  an  officer  has  once  been  in  col- 
lusion with  traders,  he  will  be  liable  to  corrupt 
the  traders  of  the  district  to  which  he  is  removed, 
and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fraudulent  trader  of  the  district 
which  he  has  just  left  will  Indeavour  to  corrupt 
the  new  officer. 

EXETER,  (a.)  The  city  of  Exeter,  called  by  the 
Romans,  laca  Danmomontm,  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  Exe,  on  the  sides  of  which  it  is  built; 
Exe,  Esk,  or  Wisk,  being  an  old  Celtic  word  sig- 
nifying water.  It  is  the  same  word  which  forms 
the  first  syllable  of  the  Irish  Usquebaugh  and  the 
Scotch  Whiskey,  both  of  which  signify  the  "  water 
of  life."  The  original  British  name  of  the  place, 
according  to  an  old  writer,  was  Caerwisc,  which 
means  the  city  of  the  water.  It  is  also  said  to  have 
been  called  at  one  period,  from  the  number  of 
monasteries  within  its  walls,  Monkton,  and  to  have 
received  from  king  Athelstan  the  name  of  JEran- 
ceaster.  Bishop  Godwin  says,  that  the  same 
monarch,  in  the  year  922,  founded  a  convent  of 
Benedictine  monks  on  the  spot  where  the  eastern 
part  of  the  present  cathedral  stands ;  and  there  is 
an  opinion,  which,  however,  cannot  be  relied  on, 
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of  «  previouf  monaitery  baring  been  establisbed  on 
tbif  tite  by  king  Etbelred  in  868.  AtbelsUn*i 
monastery  did  not  Uit  long,  but  was  broken  up, 
and  its  inmates  expelled,  by  tbe  attacks  of  the 
Danes.  It  was  restored  by  Edgar;  again  de- 
stroyed by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  in  1003,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Canute.  But  in  1050,  Ed. 
ward  the  confessor  placed  it  on  a  new  footing  by 
removing  tbe  bishop's  see  from  Crediton  where  it 
formerly  was,  to  Exeter,  uniting  with  it  the  see  of 
St  Germans  (in  Cornwall,^  and  making  Leofiric, 
who  was  also  lord  chancellor,  the  first  bishop  of 
Exeter.  Thus  the  sees  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
became  united. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  now  called  St  Peter's, 
though  anciently  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
is  considered  to  have  been  at  that  time  very  small ; 
about  sixty  feet  long :  it  doubtless  occupied  a  part 
of  the  site  of  tbe  present  building,  but  as  the  lat- 
ter presents  no  certain  signs  of  the  architecture  of 
so  early  a  period,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
ancient  position.  In  llOTt  bishop  Warfewast,  a 
Norman,  began  to  enlarge  Exeter  cathedral  suit- 
ably to  the  taste  of  his  times.  He  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  choir ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded, that  he  built  the  large  north  and  south 
towers  now  remaining.  In  1 138,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opposition  of  Rivers  earl  of  De- 
von to  the  claims  of  king  Stephen,  Exeter  %vas  the 
scene  of  a  dreadful  siege,  and  on  its  being  taken 
by  the  king's  army,  many  buildings,  including  the 
cathedral,  suffered  by  fire.  Between  the  period  of 
this  siege  and  the  appointment  of  bishop  Quivil,  in 
1280  ( 142  yearsV  considerable  sums  were  laid  out 
in  repairs;  but,  it  is  probable  that  the  structure 
had  received  such  material  injury,  as  to  render  a 
rebuilding  of  most  of  it  necessary:  accordingly 
Quivil  is  termed  "  the  founder  of  the  new  work,  * 
and  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject  have  given 
him  the  credit  of  founding  and  designing  the  pre- 
sent  spacious  and  beautiful  catbedraL  The  entire 
length  of  the  structure,  including  the  walls,  is  408 
feet,  breadth  within  64,  and  height  of  the  towers 
160.  It  abounds  with  interesting  monuments :  the 
bishop's  throne,  sixty  feet  in  height,  is  a  specimen 
of  magnificent  tabernacle  work.  The  cathedral  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  organ,  its  bells,  and  its  an- 
dent  astronomical  clock.  The  clock  is  in  tbe 
north  tower,  and  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  gif%  of 
bishop  Courtney,  who  occupied  tbe  see  from  \47B 
to  1487.  Mr  Britton,  however,  in  his  '*  History 
of  Exeter  cathedral,"  has  referred  to  some  ancient 
authorities,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  a  famous  clock  here  many  years  before  tbe  time 
of  that  bishop.  The  present  clock,  besides  the 
bour  of  the  day,  indicates  the  age  of  the  moon,  and 
represents  the  revolution  of  that  luminary  around 
the  earth.  Its  face  is  seven  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  north  tower  is  also  the  famous  bell,  called 
the  Peter,  the  largest  in  England  except  Great 
Tom  of  Christ's  church,  Oxford.  The  bell  at 
Christ's  church  weighs  17.000  Ibs^  and  this  is  said 
to  weigh  12,500.  Unfortunately,  the  Exeter  bell 
IS  now  so  bung  that  it  cannot  be  rung.  It.  as  well 
as  the  clock,  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  bishop  Court- 
ney; but  Mr  Britton,  to  whose  work  we  are  in- 
debted  for  these  particulars  respecting  it,  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  probably  of  still  greater  anti- 
quity. The  tradition  is,  that  it  was  brought  from 
the  cathedral  of  Llifbdaff.  Having  been  cracked 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1611,  it  was  recast  in 
1676.     The  organ  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 


powerful  in  Eurofe.     It  was  Wt  by  la  li|h* 
artist  in  1665. 

Exeter  vies  with  most  dtics  ia  rMiM  mt- 
tutions.  There  also  icvefal  IHmn  mcmAs^  td 
some  excellent  public  libraries.  TWcsriMAdw- 
ter  of  the  dty  was  grsated  by  Btarj  IL,  ■<  ht 
ceeding  roonarebs  cosfinDcd  or  iitiii4i<  In  fnrw 
leges.  Its  dvilgovcmawat,  prrrioastaibM» 
dpal  act  in  18S5,  was  vested  ia  a  ■ayar,  w0t 
aldermen,  a  sheriff^  a  towm-clerk,aad«itsaia^ 
hers  of  tbe  towo-ecmadl.  By  the  atv  «  ttt 
number  of  aldermen  is  iain— iit  lo  tvahv mi  d 
councillors  to  tbirty-stx.  The  act  sfas  4fiW  tti 
borough  into  six  wards,  and  bsstowU  w^m  a  » 
commission  of  tbe  peace. 

The  river  Exe  b  navigable  for  Ttwk  sT  iM 
tons  burden  up  to  tbe  qoav,  wbtdi  isvtr;  ipas* 
At  an  early  period  in  the  Uetory  af  bttv.  • 
%rater  course  or  canal  was  made  to  pommmmt 
vrith  the  town  and  tbe  estuary  of  the  Kit.    Tks 
underwent  in  tbe  coarse  o<  tiwe  firiow  ■yn**' 
ments,  but  still  in  1619  wao  foaad  sa  miikotA 
for  tbe  demands  of  eoamerre,  that  Xr  Qmm,  *» 
county  surveyor,  was  esaployed  ta  swi;  a.  ■« 
report  iu  state.     He  was  further  iastiiild.  a 
1824,  to  examine  tbe  stale  of  tbe  imr  hm  at 
estuary  to  tbe  dty.     From  bis  isporti  it  iffan.  ■ 
found  that  vessete  drawing  from  twwhstalwM* 
feet  of  water  could  pass  tbe  bar,  and  sseniib  I* 
by  the  same  tide  as  far  as  tbe  Tarf,  nbiii  a  wm 
than  a  mile  nearer  tbe  eatoanr  af  tW  lit  la^  « 
entrance  to  tbe  old  canaL     He  Inad  sfas  iktf  » 
extending  the  canal  to  tbia  place,  and  c«a«nr-^ 
a  proper  lock,  sndi  vesaela  aa  ea«U  pasi  ih«  kr 
might  proceed  at  ooee  to  Exeter,  sf«^il 
lightersfe,  pilotage,  and  d^ys  istidiairf  ^  ^ 
discharging  of  their  cargoes  in  the  ftfbt «  !»• 
mouth.     Tbe  saggestions  and  plam  of  Mr  ^^ 
having  recdf ed  the   approval  of  the 
Telford,  were  adopted  by  tbe 
and  in  1825  tbe  work  waa  cm 
finished  in  1890.  Tbe  sen  lock  at  T«f  n  »  >* 
long,  and  90  feet  wide.     The  boda  or  ds^«* 
prevents  vessels  lodng  tinw  in  oMsa^amat  d  % 
canal  bdng  so  freqoently  dooed  on  oeeo^'* 
floods  of  tbe  river,  b  917  feet  in  koflh  sn<  «^ 
from  110  to  90  feet  in  breadth.    Itswim*^ 
is  eighteen  feet,  with  ffoanBicidions  dlM«B  m^ 
gin  for  wharfr,  lie     The  opcntaf  of  iiasArM 
Sept.  1890,  was  cdehratcd  hy  the  wkdmm^  « 
Exeter  and  the  summndiaf  connty  vrth  f^  ^ 
monstrations  of  festivity. 

EXMOUTH,  AoMAaL  Ix>no  Vacaen.*^ 
tinguished  naval  oAeer,  bora  an  the  Dkh  i^ 
1757.  Tbe  fiither  of  lord 
was  Samuel  Pdlew,  coamaaded  the  f*s^^ 
packet-boat  at  Dover,  where  his  aon  Idswl  m 

bom.  Tbe  boy  went  to  oen  at  the  age*' *'^ 
having  lost  his  &thcr  ive  ynass  hsfcia.  TV  «« 
in  which  he  began  his  en  ^ 

and  hia  first  voy^e  waa  t«  tbe  fsfthw*  n^^ 
at  tbe  e^^tremity  of  Sontb  A  ■shea  Ht ««  ^ 
engaged  in  active  oervica  tiQ  ITTSl  oa  thr  b«* 
ing  out  of  tbe  AnMrieaa  v«r«  nbsn  hssif  srt^  ^ 
as  midshipman  in  tbe  Blends  Irifsat  «i  ^^ 
ChampUin,  be  greatly  diet iaf  shad  ht 
course  of  that  and  tbe  fiaUowioif  yoar 
lantry  which  he  displayed  «■  * 
tained  acknowledgmenta  in  tbe  saari 
terms,  both  from  lord  Hnwa  and  fnani 
tbe  former  of  whom  also  gnve  1^  a  I 
commission.    On  the  sorrcnidar  «f  the  9 
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ifter  tht  battle  of  Saratoga,  he  returned  on  his 
ptrole  to  England,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
6nt  lieateoant  of  the  Apollo  frigate,  under  captain 
Pownoll.  In  the  midst  of  an  action,  fought  in  the 
ipring  of  1780,  the  captain  fell  wounded  in  Lieu- 
tenat  Pellew's  arms,  who  thereupon  assumed  the 
ccNiuDiiHi  of  the  ship,  and  soon  compelled  the  ene- 
mj  to  take  safety  in  flight.  For  his  conduct  on 
tkit  occision,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
tbe  Hsnrd  sloop  of  war,  from  which,  in  March 
I7B2,  lie  was  removed  to  the  Pelican.  A  few 
BootBt  af^er  he  was  raised  by  admiral  Keppel  to 
tbe  rank  of  post  captain,  for  a  very  spirited  attack, 
iKtr  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  three 
of  tbe  enemy's  privateers,  all  of  which  he  drove  on 
tbore.  Tbe  following  ten  years  he  spent  partly 
ilott  st  various  stations,  and  in  the  command  of 
diSatai  ships,  and  partly  at  home. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1793,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  La  Nymphe, 
of  thirty-six  'guns,  in  which  he  sailed  from  FaU 
aouth  on  the  17th  June,  and  the  next  day  pap- 
tured  the  French  ship  La  Cleopatre,  after  a  sharp 
•tniggle.  For  this  achievement  he  received  the 
boaour  of  knighthood.  It  was  followed  by  many 
other  successful  exploits,  the  enumeration  of  which 
we  must  omit.  Twice,  when  captain  of  the  Win- 
rbeitea  frigate,  his  heroic  spirit  was  signally  dis- 
played by  his  leaping  from  the  deck,  and  thus 
aring  two  of  his  drowning  sailors.  A  more  con- 
ipieuous  example  of  this  noble  feeling  was  shown 
w  tbe  26th  January,  1796,  when,  by  his  great 
personal  exertions,  he  preserved  the  crew  and  pas- 
Kagers  of  the  Datton  transport,  which,  crowded 
vRh  troops  and  their  fiimilies,  proceeding  on  the 
Kspedition  to  the  West  Indies,  was  driven  on  the 
n>du  under  tbe  dtadel  at  Plymouth.  His  own 
Bodest  account  of  this  act  of  benevolence,  con- 
tstned  in  a  private  letter  which  he  wrote  many 
ran  afterwards  (1811),  when  commander-in-chief 
n  the  Korth  Seas,  is  as  followf .  **  Why  do  you 
Ilk  me  to  relate  the  wreck  of  the  Dutton  ?  Susan 
[Lady  Exmouth)  and  I  were  driving  to  a  dinner 
Mrty  at  Plymouth,  when  we  saw  crowds  running 

0  the  Hoe,  and  learning  it  was  a  wreck,  I  left  the 
vriage  to  take  her  on.  and  joined  the  crowd.  I 
iw  the  loes  of  the  whole  five  or  six  hundred  was 
writable  without  somebody  to  direct  them,  for 
be  bit  officer  wms  pulled  on  shore  as  I  reached 
tie  surf.  I  urged  their  return,  which  was  refused; 
pon  which  I  made  the  rope  fast  to  myself,  and 
rat  haaled  through  the  surf  on  board,  established 
nier,  and  did  not  leave  her  until  every  soul  was 
k««d  but  the  boatswain,  who  would  not  go  before 
^    I  got  safe,  and  so  did  he,  and  the  ship  went 

1  to  pieces ;  but  I  was  laid  in  bed  for  a  week  by 
Eltiog  under  tbe  mainmast  (which  had  fallen  to- 


wards the  shore) ;  and  my  back  was  cured  by  lord 
Spencer's  having  conveyed  to  me  by  letter  his  Ma- 
jesty's intention  to  dub  me  baronet.  No  more 
have  I  to  say,  except  that  I  felt  more  pleasure  in 
giving  to  a  mother's  arms  a  dear  little  infant  only 
three  weeks  old,  than  I  ever  felt  in  my  life ;  and 
both  were  saved.  The  struggle  she  had  to  entrust 
me  with  the  bantling  was  a  scene  I  cannot  describe, 
nor  need  you,  and  consequently  you  will  never  let 
this  be  visible."  This  letter  was  communicated 
to  no  one,  till  after  the  death  of  the  writer.  From 
this  time,  till  the  peace  in  1802,  Sir  Edward  was 
employed  in  active  service,  and  shared  largely  in 
the  success  which  attended  the  naval  arms  of  his 
country.  On  coming  home  after  the  peace  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Barnstaple. 
The  resumption  of  hostilities,  however,  soon  called 
him  again  abroad.  In  1804  he  was  sent  to  take 
the  chief  command  on  the  East-India  station,  in 
the  Culloden  of  seventy-four  guns;  and  here  he  re- 
mained till  1809,  when  he  had  attained  the  rank 
of  vice-admiral.  A  few  months  after  his  return 
to  Enghind,  he  was  again  sent  out  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  fleet  then  blockading  the  Scheldt, 
and  assisted  in  various  operations  of  importance 
till  the  peace  of  1814.  Among  the  promotions 
which  were  made  on  that  occasion,  Admiral  Pel- 
lew  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
baron  Exmouth,  with  a  pension  of  £2000  per 
annum.  He  also  received  the  riband  of  the  Bath, 
and  a  year  after,  the  grand  cross  of  that  order.  On 
the  escape  of  Napoleon  his  services  were  again  em- 
ployed, and  he  was  sent  out  in  command  of  a  squad- 
ron to  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  station,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  he  proceeded,  by 
order  of  the  government,  to  Algiers,  and  obtained 
from  the  Dey  a  promise  to  liberate  all  the  subjects 
of  the  allies  who  were  detained  by  him  in  slavery. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  manner  in 
which  this  engagement  was  disregarded  by  the 
African  sovereign  as  soon  as  the  British  ships  had 
left  his  coast,  and  the  brilliant  success  which  at- 
tended the  expedition  that  was  immediately  sent 
out  under  lord  Exmouth's  command  to  compel  him 
to  perform  his  stipulations.  Twelve  hundreil 
Christian  slaves  were  by  this  exploit  restored  to 
liberty.  The  dignity  of  Viscount  was  the  well- 
merited  reward  which  lord  Exmouth  received  for 
the  important  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country  and  to  Christendom.  The  following  year 
the  chief  command  at  Plymouth  was  conferred  on 
him  for  the  usual  period  of  three  years ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  term,  having  now  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  he  retired  into  private  life,-  pass- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  his  beautiful  re- 
sidence at  Teignmouth,  where  he  died  on  the  23d 
January,  1833. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  (a.)  The  Falkland  I  large  and  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  two 
Bwls  lie  between  the  parallels  of  51  <'  lO'  and52<>  |  large  islands  are  about  seventy  leagues  in  circum- 
'  south,  and  the  meridian  58**  and  62®  west  near  ference,  and  are  divided  by  a  channel  twelve  leagues 
t  straits   of    Magellan.     They  consist  of  two  |  in  length  and  from  one  to  three  in  breadth.     The 
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•mall  itUndi  are  fortuiuit«l]riiio»ted«  to  at  to  pro- 
tect the  harbours  of  the  large  ones.  These  islands 
were  first  discovered  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkias 
ill  1594,  or,  as  some  say,  by  Captain  Da? is,  an 
English  navigator,  in  1992 ;  but  little  was  known 
of  tbem  until  Commodore  Byron  formally  took 
possession  of  them  for  his  majesty  George  IIL,  in 
January,  1765^  under  the  name  of  the  Falkland 
islands.  They  were  found  to  abound  in  ducks,  teal, 
and  all  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  and  to  afford  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  A  small  English  settlement  formed 
here  in  1766,  was  destroyed  in  1770  by  a  Spanish 
expedition.  Spain,  however,  finally  conceded  our 
right  to  the  islands.  Latterly,  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
government  set  up  a  claim  to  them,  as  the  Spaniards 
had  formerly  used  them  as  a  prison  for  South  Ameri- 
can delinquents.  In  December,  1S32,  commander 
Onslow  visited  Port  Egmont,  on  West  Falkland 
island,  and  not  finding  any  inhabitants,  left  an  in- 
scription,  attached  to  a  flag-staff,  stating,  **that 
these  islands  had  been  visited  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  Clio,  for  the  purpose  of  exercinng 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  23d  Dec.  1832.**  At 
Port  Loub,  on  East  Falkland  island,  there  was  an 
inconsiderable  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayreans,  chiefly 
engaged  in  catching  wild  cattle,  &c.  for  the  supply 
of  such  ships  as  occasionally  touched  there.  With- 
in the  last  few  years,  numerous  whalers,  British, 
American,  and  Frendi,  have  found  the  Falkland 
isles  a  convenient  station  for  refitting  and  taking  in 
supplies. 

FAULT;  a  term  used  by  miners  and  geologists, 
to  express  the  sudden  interruption  of  a  vein  or 
strata,  and  this  may  be  caused  by  a  fissure  of  the 
mass  of  strata,  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  one 
side,  and  depression  of  the  other,  or  it  may  be  by 
the  intervention  of  a  mass  of  igneous  rock  called  a 
dyke,  which  may  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  or  a  few  feet,  to  many  hundred  yards. 
Dykes  of  trap  rocks  are  those  most  commonly 
found  traversing  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  to 
their  intrusion  is  owing  the  dislocations,  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  coal  seams,  a  source  of  such  frequent 
annoyance  to  miners. 

FAVERSHAM;  a  seaport-town  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  situated  opposite  the  south  corner  of  the 
isle  of  Sbepey,  nine  miles  west  from  Canterbury, 
and  forty-seven  east  from  London.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  consbts  of  four  principal 
streets  forming  an  irregular  cross.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  hops,  fruits,  wool,  fcc. 
with  the  London  market.  The  principal  manu- 
fiicture  is  that  of  gunpowder,  for  which  the  town 
has  been  famous  since  the  time  of  Elixabeth,  and 
from  which  it  has  suffered  several  times  by  explo- 
sions. There  is  a  large  oyster-fishery  here.  Popu- 
Ution  in  1831,  4429. 

FERMOY;  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ire- 
land,  situated  on  the  river  Blackwater,  seventeen 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Cork,  and  lUS  S.W.  from 
Dublin.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  consists 
of  several  broad  and  handsome  streets.  It  was 
planned  and  erected  by  the  late  John  Anderson, 
Esq.,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  first  intro- 
duction of  mail-coaches  into  Ireland.  He  converted 
a  mean  village,  which  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  into  a  large,  handsome,  and  convenient 
town,  and  he  lived  to  see  it  attain  a  character  as  a 
place  of  manu'Vacture  and  of  trade,  and  become  the 
chief  military  station  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom. 
The  public  buildings  are  erected  from  regular  and 
•rchiteciiiral  designs.     The  church,  designed  by 


Mr  Bmgnxtf  U  Budi 
Roman  CathoKctkiDcU  mwtii^whewsi  sT  ^m. 
tera,  a  spacious  mariUf  kiMi,  aad  cUsin  k» 
racks  for  cavalry,  in&atry, aad afttfkrr.  TW^ 
racks,  erected  in  1806  and  18061  are  olaM  m 
accommodate  about  300U  nen.  f\nm  mitm,%p^ 
mill,  breweries  of  beer  aad  ak,  — iliiiwi  rf 
soap  and  candles,  and  of  varioos  e«her  menmm, 
are  estoblished  here.  Populatiea  of  iam^m  ML 
6976  ;  of  parish,  inrlodiag  towa,  8M1 

FEROE  ISLANDS;  a  groap ef  MlflA ■  iW 
North  sea,  ly^ng  between  tke  ktitWn  ef  it*  *m 
and  629  21'.  at  aloMwt  equal  dktaMet  frea  lahi 
Orkney,  and  Norway.  They  are  ia  aaakw  tMW*^ 
two,  seventeen  of  which  are  tahshited,  mi  tWt 
extend  altogether  sixty-ecvca  miles  n  kifd  Ha 
north  to  south,  and  forty-fiv*  in  hnadtk  fewoa 
to  west.  They  consist  of  steep  recks,  the  \mmd 
which  are  separated  by  narrow  aiidihiUiiih»  * 
of  the  sea,  and  whose  sides,  for  the  Ben  p«t,  Ira 
precipices,  from  two  to  three  huadrtd  kAtm  b|t 
Within  these  iroo-boond  roasts  then  an  si  i^ 
leys  of  any  extent ;  but  a  Cb  w  aarrew 
and  craggy,  are  found  between  their 
the  energies  of  man  are  hardly  tsssd  ti  «a  s 
scanty  supply  from  the  soil,  which 
four  feet,  and  is  frequently  aot 
inches  in  depth.  This  aotU  ■ 
swept  away  bv  the  wiads  of  the  aerth.  ih«  as 
moment  can  destroy  the  l^»oiir  aad  m^nmam 
of  yean.  These  wiads  dsacend  from  thsh^yfcwi 
to  the  shore,  iapeUiag  large  atoa«,  mi  mj^ 
them  forward  like  halls ;  ai  tiacs  evea  ^mm  * 
turf  from  the  sides  of  the  bOk^  foOaf  it  W^ 
like  a  sheet  of  lead,  aad  prectpitaiisf  it  ^  ti 
valleys.  To  hiader  the  roofii  of  thor  hev*« 
being  blown  away,  the  poor  Fcsaoss  ass  iMH* 
place  boards  upon  theai,  aad  to  threw  lif*  ^ 
them,  the  ends  of  whick  ve  ivtsasd  n  ^09 
stones.  Another  dreadlal  cacvy  they  kw»<» 
tend  with,  is  the  vpradooa  rat.  Thtm  mmmm 
so  numerous,  that  they  wiUsa«ctM»d*0ifi' 
a  corn-field  in  a  siagle  aigkt,  aad  aha  t^P^^ 
the  sea-fowl  in  the  cnnaiea  of  the  m^  ^ 
commit  such  havoc  thai  the  held  fcair.  #i 
pursues  his  avocation  at  the  rink  ef  ha  s«i.  M 
little  left  to  reward  hie  patos  aad  pw^  b  M 
island,  the  char^-path,  which  is  Ihehm^ 
the  only  road,  bso  steep  aad  aanvwihtfit 
rals  the  corpae  is  &tt«oed  to  a  hoasd  sai  ^Ml 
upon  men's  shoulders.  At  aasshsr  aaa^  ^M 
the  clergyman  coaiea  to  vtait  them,  w%tA  It 
on  Sundays  as  often  as  the  weather  aad  th»«r 
allow,  they  hoist  him  op  the  lofty  tcny 
his  boat,  by  a  rope,  there  hciag  aa  aihif 
means  of  landing.  Yet  in  spite  of  the* 
difficulties  and  horrors, (aeooriiaf  to  LMdLs 
pastor  who  resided  amoag  thM  mssy; 
who  wrote  an  admirable  accoaat  of  tWat 
the  Feroese  are  a  virtuous,  a  eivOvd.  sait 
people.  Though  obliged  to  stn^gfe  hsidlv 
subsistence,  which  U  mainly  piaiiad  hf  ths 


ous  occupations  of  fishing  in  thcw  dsrk  ««'  • 
northern  seas,  and  fowfiqg  aae«g  thnr  r<d^7 
ces,  they  all  find  time  to  ag^mn  reaAag,  v 
and  arithmetic  They  are  of  aa  ts'wady  | 
able  dispositior  ;  hospitable 
means ;  kind  and  benevolmt.  Thsr  «t  i 
honest  in  their  dealings  wHk  each  ether,  «ll 
and  compassiooate  towarda  stn 
The  popolatioB  of  theae  id 
«*ording  to  a  eeasus  takes  fca  ISIS,  ta  . 
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wMe  of  the  king's  re? emie  amounted,  in  tbe  ^ear 
1790,  to  3172  rix-dollara.     Sbeep  form  tbe  pnnci- 
ptH  ikbet  of  the  islands,  and  the  number  possessed 
by  tkta  in  1912   was  estimated  at  upwards  of 
35,000.    Some  individuals  have  flocks  of  200  and 
300.   These  sheep  are  allowed  to  run  about  both 
n  lonmcr  snd  winter  without  ever  being  housed. 
Tbe  wool  is  io  general  coarse,  and  is  torn  off  tbe 
hide  Jo  s  f ery  rough  manner.     On  tbe  more  basal- 
tic iskads,  the  grass  is  uncommonly  fattening  and 
luxurisnt.    The  Danish  government  generally  as- 
i^  the  moDopoly  of  the  trade  of  these  islands  to 
Mne  private  mercantile  company  at  Copenhagen, 
Bider  the  condition  of  supplying  the  islanders  with 
I  fuffdent  qoantity  of  grain  at  a  certain  fixed  price. 
Tbe  exports  consist  of  hose  knit  on  the  islands,  to 
tbe  snoual  amount  of  100,000  pairs ;  tallow,  fish, 
tniiHjil  feathers,  skins,  and  butter. 

Stnmoe  is  the  largest  of  the  Feroe  islands,  being 
twcotj-4even  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  extend- 
Ufg  S.B,  Mod  N.  W.  About  a  dozen  villages  are  in- 
tenpersed  through  it.  Thorshaun  is  the  capital, 
tad  U  situated  on  a  small  tongue  of  land  on  the 
togtheut  of  the  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
iienl,  ts  well  as  tbe  staple  of  trade ;  and  the  resi- 
^eaccof  tbe  principal  civil  officers,  such  as  the  cora- 
modutt,  chief-justice.  &c.  There  is  here  a  Latin 
Kbool  (being  tbe  only  seminary,  indeed,  in  all  the 
i^uds),  and  a  neat  ehurcb  cohered  with  slate. 
The  town  is  defended  by  a  fort  constructed  on  a 
pCDJefting  rock,  whicb  was  strengthened  and  re- 
pstrcd  during  the  American  war.  The  houses  of 
^  town  are  almoat  all  built  of  wood,  and  the 
ireets  in  general  ao  narrow,  that  only  one  person 
m  eonvenieotly  walk  through  them.  The  tOMOi 
ntsins  only  between  500  and  600  inhabitants, 
rhcre  was  here  formerly  a  mart  for  Danish  East 
>d  West  Indian  goods,  and  a  considerable  trade 
■nied  on  with  Scotland ;  but  this  has  almost  en- 
rdy  ceased  since  the  termination  of  the  American 
«ir. 

The  Feroe  ialaiids,  it  is  believed,  were  first  peo- 
^  by  some  Norwegians  in  the  ninth  century,  who 
"tirtd  thitlier  from  the  sway  of  the  renowned 
■rold  Harfaxer,  king  of  Norway,  and  supported 
•Bttelvei,  after  ike  manner  of  their  fathers,  by 
ncf.  h  is  eridcnt,  however,  from  their  Ian- 
sgc,  which  ia  a  corrupted  mixture  of  old  Danish, 
nish«  and  otker  northern  dialects,  that,  subset 
ttiiy,  tbeae  were  joined  by  emigrants  from  Fin- 
id,  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia.  Magnus  the 
lod,  Uarvdd  a  successor,  afterwards  reduced  these 
m6§  to  •Iwdieoee,  and  they  continued  to  belong 
Norway  until,  upon  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
7  wtn  annexed  to  Denmark.  During  the  last 
r.  some  British  privateers  landed  and  plundered 
iotts  of  these  islands ;  but  the  British  govern- 
Bt,  on  learning^  the  circumstance,  issued  an  order 
tomnseU  deci«ring  that  the  inoffensive  islanders 
«  not  to  be  molested  in  consequence  of  the  war 
■reen  Grest  Britain  and  Denmark. 
'CATHERS,  (a.)  If  we  had  never  seen  the 
ering  of  birds,  wre  could  have  formed  no  con- 
tioQ  of  anytbio^  ao  perfect  and  beautiful ;  and 
eh,  by  oniting^  in  the  highest  degree  the  quali- 
of  warmth,  lightness,  and  least  resistanee  to 
atr,  forma  a  vestment  so  appropriate  to  the  life 
:h  the  atiHiud  is  to  lead.  While  we  observe 
Bcaeral  aspect  of  the  feathered  world,  we  must 
tre  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  tbe  Deity  in 
^art  of  bis  creation ;  and  our  admiration  will 
I  by  fortber  examination.   Every  feather 


is  a  mechanical  wonder.  If  we  look  at  a  quill,  we 
find  two  properties  not  easily  brought  together, 
strength  and  lightness.  There  are  few  things  more 
remarkable  than  the  strength  and  lightness  of  the 
pens  with  which  we  write.  If  we  look  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  stem,  we  see  a  material  made  for 
the  purpose,  used  in  no  other  class  of  animals,  and 
in  no  other  part  of  birds,  tough,  light,  pliant,  and 
elastic.  The  pith,  also,  which  jfeeds  the  feathers, 
is  unlike  any  other  animal  substance ;  it  is  neither 
bone,  flesh,  membrane,  nor  tendon.  But  the  arti- 
ficial part  of  a  feather  is  the  beard,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  vane.  The  beards  are  fastened 
on  each  side  of  the  stem,  and  constitute  tbe 
breadth  of  the  feather,  and  we  usually  strip  them 
off,  from  one  side  or  both,  when  we  make  a  pen. 

The  separate  pieces,  or  lamins,  of  which  the 
beard  is  composed,  are  called  threads,  sometimes 
filaments,  or  rays.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed 
is,  how  much  stronger  the  beard  of  the  feather 
shows  itself  to  be,  when  pressed  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane,  than  when  rubbed  either  up 
or  down  in  the  line  of  the  stem ;  and  the  struc- 
ture which  occasions  this  difference  is,  that  the 
laminsB,  of  which  these  beards  are  composed,  are 
flat,  and  placed  with  their  flat  sides  towards  each 
other,  by  which  means,  while  they  easily  bend  for 
the  approaching  of  each  other,  as  you  may  perceive 
by  drawing  your  finger  ever  so  lightly  upwards, 
they  are  much  harder  to  bend  out  of  their  plane,  as 
that  is  the  direction  in  which  they  have  to  en- 
counter the  impulse  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
in  which  their  strength  is  wanted,  and  put  to  the 
trial. 

This  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  a 
leather,  and  a  second  is  still  more  remarkable.  If 
you  examine  a  feather,  you  cannot  help  taking  no- 
tice, that  the  threads,  or  lamine,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  in  their  natural  state  unite ;  that 
their  union  is  something  more  than  the  mere  oppo- 
sition of  loose  surfaces ;  that  they  are  not  parted 
asunder  without  some  degree  of  force  ;  that  never- 
theless, there  is  no  glutinous  cohesion  between 
them ;  that  therefore,  by  some  mechanical  means 
or  other,  they  catch,  or  clasp  among  themselves, 
thereby  giving  to  the  beard,  or  vane,  its  closeness 
and  compactness  of  texture.  Nor  is  this  all :  when 
two  laminae,  which  have  been  separated  by  acci- 
dent or  force,  are  brought  together  again,  they  im- 
mediately reclasp;  the  connection,  whatever  it  was, 
is  perfectly  recovered,  and  tbe  beard  of  the  feather 
becomes  as  smooth  and  firm  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  it.  Draw  your  finger  down  the  feather, 
which  is  against  the  grain,  and  you  break,  t)robably, 
the  junction  of  some  of  the  contiguous  threads ; 
draw  your  finger  up  the  feather,  and  you  will  re- 
store all  things  to  their  former  state. 

The  threads,  or  lamine,  are  interlaced  with  one 
another,  and  the  interlacing  is  performed  by  means 
■of  a  vast  number  of  fibres  or  teeth,  which  the 
lamins  shoot  forth  on  each  side,  and  which  hook 
and  grapple  together.  A  person  counted  fifty  of 
these  fibres,  in  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.  These 
fibres  are  crooked  but  curved,  after  a  different  man- 
ner ;  for  those  which  proceed  from  the  thread  on 
the  side  towards  tbe  extremity  of  the  feather,  are 
longer  and  more  flexible,  and  lient  downward  there, 
as  those  which  proceed  from  the  side  towards  tbe 
beginning,  or  quill-end  of  the  feather,  are  shorter, 
firmer,  and  turn  upwards.  When  two  laminae  are 
pressed  together,  so  that  these  long  fibres  are  forced 
hr  enough  over  the  short  ones,  their  crooked  parts 
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fiUl  iuto  the  cavity  made  by  the  erooked  parti  of  j 
*    the  others;  jiitt  at  the  latch  that  it  fattened  to  a 
door,  enters  into  the  cavity  of  the  catch  fixed  to 
the  door-pott,  and  there  hooking  ittelf,  faatent  the  | 
door;  for  it  is  in  thit  manner  that  one  thread  of  a 
feather  it  fattened  to  the  other.  | 

Thit  admirable  ttructure  of  the  feather,  which 
it  it  eaty  to  tee  with  the  microscope,  tucceedt  per-  | 
fectly  for  the  ute  to  which  Nature  hat  detigned  it;  ' 
whidi  ute  wat,  not  only  that  the  laroins  might  be 
united,  but  that  when  one  thread  or  lamina  has  > 
been  teparated  from  another  by  tome   external 
violence,  it  might  be  redasped  with  sufficient  fiidl- 
ity  and  expedition  I 

In  the  ostrich,  thit  apparatut  of  crotchets  and 
fibres,  of  hooks  and  teeth,  is  wanting :  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  filaments  hang  loose  and  { 
separate  from  one  another,  forming  only  a  kind  of  ^ 
down.  This  constitution  of  the  feathers,  however 
it  may  fit  them  to  adorn  a  lady's  head-dress,  may 
be  considered  an  imperfection  in  the  bird ;  as  wings 
composed  of  these  feathers,  although  they  may 
greatly  assist  it  in  running,  do  not  serve  for  flight. 

FILTRATION  OF  WATER,  («.)  80  litUe 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  filtration  of  a  ' 
practical  nature,  that  the  art  of  conducting  the  pro- 
cess upon  a  large  scale  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  Se- 
veral trials  have  been  made  on  superficies  exceed- ' 
ing  one  thousand  square  feet,  to  ascertain  the  most 
approved  principle,  and  the  fitnett  of  the  variout 
materiab  propoted  to  be  employed.  All  the  modi- 
ficationt  of  lateral  and  atcending  filtert  have  proved 
ditadvantageout;  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  preserving  the  various  strata  in  their  assigned 
position,  according  to  the  sixes  of  tbeir  component 
particles;  and  effectual  cleansing  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  the  removal  of  the  whole  mass 
of  the  filtering  medium.  All  devices  by  currents, 
reaction  of  water,  and  other  means,  have  also  proved 
either  inefficient,  or  inconvenient  and  expensive. 

The  mode  of  filtration  adopted  at  the  Chelsea 
works  is  by  descent,  and  the  medium  consists  of 
fine  and  coarse  river-sand,  comminuted  shells,  and 
pebbles,  and  of  small  and  large  gravel.  These  ma- 
terials are  laid  in  a  reservoir,  their  wnrfkoe  being 
disposed  in  ridges,  which  presents  to  the  spectator 
an  undulated  appearance.  The  first  experiments 
by  descent  failed  ;  sufficient  care  had  not  been 
taken  in  the  selection  and  separation  of  the  mate- 
rial. Explosions  of  condensed  air  in  the  tunnels 
for  collecting  the  filtered  water  deranged  tbe  strata 
occasionally,  and  were  obviated  by  air-drainyt  The 
filtration  was,  in  one  instance,  stopped  bfthe  addi- 
tion of  fresh  sand,  without  having  previously  re- 
moved the  old  sand,  which  should  be  applied  as  the 
upper  stratum ;  although,  in  this  case,  tbe  surface 
had  been  thoroughly  cleansed  previously,  a  film  or 
puddle  was  formed  on  the  original  sand,  and  was 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  particles  of  sand  to 
sustain  five  feet  head  oif  water,  at  first  acting  to 
impede,  and  eventually  to  stop  the  filtration.  Tbe 
process  was  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  the  small  shells,  such  as  are  usually  found  at 
Shellness,  the  flat  surfisces  of  which  overlap,  and 
assist  in  the  great  desideratum  of  separating  tbe 
sand  from  the  gravel,  and  thus  tending  to  preserve 
the  free  percolation  in  the  lower  strata,  which  u 
essential  for  ensuring  filtration  sufficiently  rapid  for 
waterwork  purposes. 

The  strata  on  the  site  of  the  filtering-works, 
under  the  vegetable  mould,  consist  of  loam,  sand, 
and  gravel,  overlying  the  London  clay  to  the  depth 
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of  thirty  feet.     The  sa^  and  gfaf«I 

ful  land-springs,  and  tbe  masacs  of 

glomerate  they  past  tkroogh  are  so 

water  is  of  an  objioctiooable  qaalin  ; 

constructing  tbe  boiia  to  reecive  tba 

terials,  it  was  necessary  to  emriada  sfl  Ikt  lBitf> 

water  by  day  and  cemeat  waDtag. 

An  excavation  into  the  saad  aad  mwtL  tf  aA 
dent  depth  to  admit  of  the  ww$m  uwm  tfct  mw 
flowing  on  to  tbe  filicrng  bed,  wvaU  htm  ^ 
volved  too  great  an  ootky;  aad  this  «vt«Me«r* 
led  to  the  coaatmctioa  of  tbe  Immi,  «  s  Ina 
which  rendered  ponpiag  tbe  water  fram  lbs  r*** 
unavoidable;  but  tbe  toasegasat  labadisrs  W*  • 
water,  and  the  conoMad  of  a  coaeKaat  iav  to  ■«» 
filtering-bed,  are  advantages  wbicb  fwmk  ^m  -% 
expedient  of  pumpiag;  aad  tbe  iaiiiart  W  -i» 
money  saved  Ium  laore  than  cnrnptaaatiJ  fw  tW 
annual  expense.  Tbe  filteriag-bed  coven  mwmi* 
one  acre, and  there  is  aa  devrted  nasi  ■—  <f  a»  • 
the  same  site.  Tbe  lower  ^tntmm  «l  gival  ob 
tains  the  tunnels  lor  eoHectiiig  tW  ikcnd  wmr 
They  are  built  with  cemeat  blocks^  aad  pvW* 
open  jointed,  two  space*  of  aa  iack  tmi  a  b^  ■• 
tbe  bed,  and  tbe  beadiag-joiat  of  mtk  bnri  kM< 
open.  Tbe  fine  gravel,  pcbWea  aad  shdt  mt 
the  coarse  and  fiae  saod,  art  kid  «f^  ibt  W^ 
graveL 

The  water  b  let  oa  to  tbe  iUcriag  had  ai  ■« 
places,  and  tbe  ends  of  tbe  p*fea  are  IcmA  a*  * 
curved  boards  to  diffase  tbe  rwmrts  af  wMr.  aa 
prevent  tbe  sur&ee  of  tbe  aaad  fram  k^  ^ 
turbed.  The  interstices  in  tbe  iaa  aad  bagMa 
minute  than  the  sobiaccBt  strata,  it  as  %amt  atf 
the  impurities  are  arretted  aear  tW  mmhn^^  t 
has  not  been  necessary  to  rs»oee 
inch  depth  of  the  sand  at  any  ooa  ti*e  ef 
This  work  is  effected  by  saapii^  tbe  aaiia  ■< 
fortnight,  and  apoa  a  carclal  rxammmtm  1 
been  discovered  that  tbe  atduasat  pvasfVaaa  n 


depth  of  from  six  to  nine  iacWa« 

state  of  tbe  Thames  water;  tbe  graafea 

tion  occurring  during  tbe  pisialsM  af 

in  the  river.     Notwithstaadiag  tbi^ 

not  necessary  to  rcsove  man    tbaa  Ibe 

suted,  which  coetaiaa  tbe 

remainder  tending  rather  to 

rendering  tbe  ioterstiecs  ' 

sand  still  more  minute. 

it  must  not  be  inferred  that  tbe 

a  fine  mode  of  straiaiag,  for 

evidently  effected;  aa 

mentation  being  disoeraible 

contact  with  tbe  sand. 

Tbe  quantitv  of  water  filtcnd  ia 
four  hundred  tboosand  rabic  Crat  4 
to  the  demand.  Tbe  andahteJ  smfcs'i  ^  «e  I 
tering-bed  admits  of  parts  of  it  Wiar  «a>^aCtf 
otbert  drained ;  and  it  aids  ia  daam^ss.  be 
ting  tbe  grosser  partidcs  at  tbe  wit  aa  iM 
the  ridges,  and  form  a  sadiaieat  easAy  w^rfl 
Tbe  removal  of  tbe  saad  k  cft<«t4  if  **^<! 
tions  of  tbe  fine  saad  ia 
fresh  sand  of  tbe  obbm 
them. 

FITZWILLIAM, 
William  Wentwortb  FlfswiBkn* 
William,  of  tbe  eoaaty  of  Tyvama.  ^sa  Iwa  ■ 
SOth,  1748,  tbeeldcr  soaof  ioU  tW  m4UU 
lady  Anne  Wentwortb,  eMaat  fc  ^haai  «f 
first  marquis  of  BocbiagbaM.  Ba  «»  mJlf  mi 
ninth  year  of  bk  i^  at  tbe  fcalk  ed*  bn 
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Aoftttt  10th.  1756,  when  bit  large  «fftatet  were 
coolided  to  the  care  of  Sir  Matthew  Lamb,  grand- 
fiihtf  of  the  present  viaeount  Melbourne.     At  an 
oHf  ige  be  waa  lent  to  Eton,  where  be  bad  for 
daflfeilowi  Charles  Fox  and  the  late  Earl  of  Car- 
Hiki  with  both  of  whom  be  formed  that  close  in- 
toeotine,  which,  with  little   interruption,  lasted 
tkroagfa  life.     From  Eton  bis  lordship  removed  to 
KioK't  college,  Cambridge ;  and  he  afterwards  tra- 
nM  abroad.     The  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  con. 
ferred  opon  him  at  Oxford,  Julj  3d,   1783.     In 
1760,  be  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers.   Few 
jwag  noblemen  ever  entered  life  under  more  fiu 
rosrsble  auspices.     Inheriting  a  good  fortune  from 
Uifiitber,  he  was  also  the  presumptive  beir* to  the 
Itfge  estates  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and 
WM  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the  dukes  of 
Deronsbire  and  Portland,  and  all  the  leading  cbar- 
setcn  of  the  Whig  party.     These  connections  be 
rtill  further  extended,  by  an  early  marriage,  on  the 
llth  of  July,  1770,  witb  lady  Charlotte  Ponsonby, 
yosofest  daughter  of  William  Earl  of  Besborough. 
Bnrolliitg  himself  among  the  opponents  of  lord 
Vortbf  administration,  he  persevered,  throughout 
tbc  American  war,  in  resisting  the  progress  of  that 
sontcit,  as  equally  disgraceful  and  ruinous.    When 
de  change  of  ministry,  however,  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  1782,  and  bis  uncle  the  marquis  of 
Mckingbam  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
aUoet,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  did  not  take  part  in  the 
^tttfibutioii  of  office.     The  death  of  the  marquis, 
vUcb  happened  in  June  of  tbe  same  year,  brought 
fiirl  Fttzwilliam  a  vast  accession  of  fortune,  includ- 
ing tbe  fine  domain  of  Went  worth,  near  Rotber- 
bHD,  in  Yorkshire,  which  bad  descended  to  the 
kmlj  of  Wataon  from  tbe  sister  and  heiress  of  tbe 
pnt  Earl   of    Strafford.      After  succeeding    to 
Wcntwortb,  the  Earl  made  that  noble  mansion, 
vUcb  had  been  built  by  bis  maternal  grandfather. 
Us  aiost  usual  summer  residence,  and  in  1807,  pre- 
yed tbe  name  of  Went  worth  to  the  surname  of 
ik  sacient  bouse.     On  tbe   llth  of  July,  1794, 
vbea  tbe  duke  of  Portland  became  tbe  nominal 
Wsd  of  tbe  cabinet,   while  Mr  Pitt  guided  tbe 
tea,  earl  Fitzwilliam  accepted  tbe  office  of  presi- 
Am  of  tbe  council,  which  he  held  until  the  17th 

#  December  follovring.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pMnted  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  indina- 
6oa  to  healing  measures  rendered  this  appointment 
PKaFiarly  acceptable  to  tbe  people  of  that  king- 
inn,  and  he  was  received  with  universal  satisfac- 

Tbe  Irish  parliament  met  on  tbe  22d  of 
J  796,  ^d  unanimously  voted  biro  tbe 
Moit  fikvonrable  addresses;  and«  on  tbe  9tb  of 
fckoary,  agreed  to  tbe  amplest  supplies  that  bad 
ftfr  been  granted  in  that  kingdom.  In  order  to 
Ace  himself  in  a  favourable  light  witb  tbe  Catho- 
ll  party,  be  employed,  in  tbe  transactions  witb  its 
9tiuig  members,  a  person  in  whom  the  Catholics 
Miversany  confided :  this  was  the  celebrated  Mr 
Iwrsn,  whom  they  bad  selected  as  the  most  pro- 

•  ndactire  member  of  the  Irish  legislature  for 
li«fleetittg  of  their  purposes.  Mr  Grattan  moved, 
•ratdingly,  on  tbe  I'itb  of  February,  for  leave  to 
4«g  in  a  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  persons  professing 
l» Roman  X^itholic  religion;  and  leave  was  given. 
S»  joy  and  exaltation  expressed  by  tbe  Roman 
iMlica  on  thia  occasion,  had  never  been  equalled 
ibtbnd.  But  the  universal  satisfaction  arising 
Ml  tbe  hopes  conceived  of  an  approaching  eman- 
fMlSon  from  all  restrictions  was  qufckly  damped 
f  the  intelligence  that  arrived  two  days  only  alter 


tbe  passing  of  tbe  motion,  that  tbe  British  minis- 
try were  averse  to  tbe  measure.     Earl  Fitzwilliam 
informed  them  of  the  great  danger  that  would  in- 
fallibly result  from  retracting*  the  assent  so  formally 
given  to  a  motion  of  such  importance;  and  expli- 
citly refused,  by  taking  upon  him  that  office,  to  be 
tbe  person  to  raise  a  flame  wbici)  nothing  but  tbe 
force  of  arms  could  keep  down.     Such  were  his 
own   words.     In   consequence  of  this  answer,  he 
was  dismissed  from  bis  post,  which  was  conferred 
upon  earl  Camden.     The  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  was  particularly  marked  on  tbe  25th 
of  March,  when  earl  Fitzwilliam  took  his  depar- 
ture.    It  was  a  day  of  general  gloom  :  the  shops 
were  shut,  no  business  of  any  kind  was  transacted, 
and  tbe  whole  city  put  on  mourning.     Tbe  noble 
earl's  coach  was  drawn  to  tbe  waterside  by  some  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens;  and  the  people  seemed 
intent  on  every  demonstration  of  grief.      When 
the  death  of  Mr  Pitt  occasioned  a  new  ministerial 
change,  in  1806,  earl  Fitzwilliam  returned  to  tbe 
seat  of  president  of  tbe  counsel,  which  be  retained 
until  the  fall  of  the  Grenville  administration  in  the 
following  year.     He  afterwards  gradually  retired 
from  public  life :  and,  in  1819,  he  resigned  tbe  lieu- 
tenancy of  tbe  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  he 
bad  held  from  1798.     At  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
Ireland  a  few  years  previous  to  bis  death,  he  waa 
welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.     Indeed, 
independently  of  tbe  popular  measures  witb  which 
he  had  connected  his  reputation,  his  liberal  and 
beneficent  management  of  his  large  Irish  estates 
fully  deserved  every  mark  of  tbe  public  approba- 
tion and  respect.     His  private  charities  were  very 
extensive.    His  manners  were  engaging,  persuasive^ 
and  attractive.     His  pleasures  were  chiefly  those  of 
the  chase,  in  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  circle, 
be  combined  tbe  keenness  of  the  splortsman  with 
the  magnificence  of  a  prince.     Upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred horses  belonged  to  bis  bunting  establishment. 
The  iKM't^ge  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  at- 
tend tbe  I  aces  at  Doncaster  might  be  regarded  as 
an  imposing  relic  of  ancient  manners.     His  lord- 
ship died  at  Milton  bouse,  near  Peterborough,  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1833,  in  the  85tb  year  of  bis 
age,  leaving  an  only  son,  lord  Milton,  now  earl 
^tzwilliam. 

FLESH-FLY.  Tbe  history  of  the  Flesh-fly  (miis. 
ca  camarid)  is  better  known  than  that  of  tbe  c6m- 
mon  one.  It  deposits  its  eggs  on  flesh,  and  then 
tbe  latter  is  said  to  be  fly-blown.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature,  that  the  particles'  which  form  an  organized 
body,  shall,  on  its  dissolution,  serve  for  the  susten- 
tation  of  others ;  and  hence,  when  an  animal  dies, 
it  is  taken  possession  of,  in  one  way  or  another,  by 
those  which  are  living.  In  hot  weather  a  dead 
body  runs  rapidly  into  putrefaction,  and  in  that 
state  attracts,  by  its  odoUr,  those  flies  which  lay 
their  eggs  in  flesh,  and  tbe  carcass  is  very  soon 
occupied  by  myriads  of  maggots,  which  are  batched 
from  those  eggs,  and  are  flies  in  tbe  larva  state. 
When  we  think  of  the  horrible  odour  which  a 
putrefying  animal  emiu,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
wise  arrangement  by  which  its  very  odour  is  made 
agreeable  to  multitudes  of  living  creatures ;  for,  as 
Paley  remarks,  maggots  revel  in  putrefaction.  We 
observe,  also,  that  the  odour  is  most  powerful  at 
those  times  when  flies  are  most  numerous  and  ac- 
tive, that  is,  in  hot  weather.  In  the  egg  itself 
there  is  the  very  wise  provision,  that  it  is  hatched 
in  a  few  hours,  and  the  maggot  arrives  at  its  full 
growth  in  a  week ;  and  thui  we  see  bow  divine 
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wbdom  if  diapUjred  in  eferj  thing,  eten  in  what, 
to  ordinal^  comprehension,  it  mott  diaagreenble 
or  diigutting.  If  the  flv'i  eggt  did  not  hatch 
in  a  f  erjr  thort  timtf,  and  the  larra  noon  attain 
iu  full  growth,  the  object  in  view  would  not 
be  gaioed.  In  lome  other  tpedet  of  flies  whose 
lar? B  feed  on  flesh,  not  a  single  moment  u  lost ; 
iSor,  instead  of  an  egg  being  laid,  the  larva  it  depo- 
sited in  the  living  state,  the  egg  having  been  pre- 
viously hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent ; 
this,  indeed,  is  stated  to  occur  very  often  vrith  the 
common  flesh,  or  blow-fly. 

FLETCHER,  Mu,  formerly  Miss  JewiilMiry,  a 
very  agreeable  writer,  was  a  native  of  Warwick- 
shire. Early  in  life  she  was  deprived  of  her  mother, 
and  thenceforth  called  upon  to  take  her  place  at 
the  head  of  a  large  family  (then  removed  to  Man- 
chester), with  the  further  trial  of  mott  precarious 
health.  At  an  early  period  of  her  life  she  ventured 
to  addrett  a  letter  to  Words«rorth,  which  led  to  a 
correspondence,  and  then.ce  to  a  permanent  friend- 
ship.  She  was  alto  materially  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  her  talents,  and  bringing  their  fniita 
before  the  public,  by  the  advice  and  active  kind- 
ness of  Mr  Alaric  Watts,  at  that  time  resident  in 
Bfanchester ;  an  obligation  which  she  was  always 
ready  gratefully  to  acknowledge.  Her  first  work 
was  entitled  **  Phantetmagoria ;  or,  Etsayt  on  Life 
and  Literature,*'  which  waa  well  received  by  the 
public.  Thit  wat  followed  by  her  •*  Lettert  to  the 
Young,**  written  soon  afW  a  severe  illnett;  her 
•«  Lays  for  Leisure  Hours,*'  and  lastly,  her  ••  Three 
Histories,'*  all  of  which  were  deservedly  popular. 
But  many  of  her  best  writings  are  scattered  among 
the  annuals  and  other  periodicals.  Mrs  Fletcher  died 
in  India,  on  her  way  from  Sholapore  to  Bombay, 
Sd  October.  1833. 

FOLKSTONE;  a  seaport  town  of  England,  in 
Kentshire,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  English 
channel, opposite  to  Boulogne,  seventy  milet  E.S.E. 
of  London.  The  harbour  here  it  eztenaive  and 
convenient,  capable  of  receiving  vetielti>f  300  tont 
burden.  The  fith  brought  in  here  are  regarded  at 
a  tuperior  kind,  and  the  boatt  employed  are  nume- 
rous; they  are  engaged  during  the  season  in  catch- 
ing mackerel  fbf  the  London  markets ;  and  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, turn  their  attention  to  the  herring-fishery 
on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coasts :  soles,  whiting, 
conger-eels,  and  other  fish,  are  obtained  here  m 
the  highest  perfection.  From  the  salubritv  of  the 
air,  and  its  delightful  tcenery,  Folkstone  it  much 
frequented  by  company,  for  the  pleatnre  of  tea- 
bathing.  Harvey,  the  ditcoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  wat  a  native  of  Folkstone.  Popul^ 
tion  of  town  and  parith  in  1831,  4286. 

FORBES,  SiA  WILU41C  an  eminent  Seottith 
banker,  wat  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1730.  Hit  fiu 
ther,  who  wat  bred  to  the  Skittish  bar,  died  when 
Sir  William  was  a  child,  and  he  was  removed  with 
his  mother  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education.  In  1763,  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  was  received  at  an  appren- 
tice into  the  banking  ettablithment  of  Meetrt 
Coottt.  His  apprenticeship  lasted  seven  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  continued  to  live  with  his  mother  in  a 
frugal  manner,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best 
society  of  Edinborgh.  After  its  expiry,  he  acted 
for  two  years  as  clerk  in  the  establishment,  during 
whick  rime  his  increasing  emolumentt  enabled  him 
to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  comforts  of 
his  mother,  whose  happiness  was  ever  the  chief 
object  of  his  care.     In  1761,  hit  excellent  aUlitiet 


and  application  to 
Couttt  to  admit  him  at  a  ptrtaw.  tnk  t  msl 
thare  in  the  banking-hooee.  tad  ht  rm  slw  » 
cribed  hit  good  fbrtnae  fai  hit  to  iW  ^ 
connection  thus  formed  with  that  psat  ann 
family.  But  without  being  inscasittt  tt  tk  I 
fitt  ariting  from  tuch  a  conaectioa,  it  a 
more  just  to  atcribe  it  to  his  ova  saA 
purity  and  integrity  of  character,  whicb  snkU  km 
to  turn  to  the  beat  advantage  thost  iertmrtt  aa- 
dents  which  at  one  time  or  other  ocne  u  w  ■ 
life,  but  which  so  many  sttflcr  toetcaps  bM  m^ 
gence,  instability,  or  a  aiattkra  curcM  d  tk» 
ulenu. 

In  1763»  one  of  t^  Mews  Ceatts«sim«te 
retired  from  butinett  through  iU  hcshh,  mi  tht 
two  othert  were  tattled  in  Londea.  ktn  tm- 
pany  wat  therefore  formed,  luasimag  4  *» 
William  Forbei,  Sir  Jamct  Haaccr  BW,  mi  W 
Robert  Herrieti  and  althoogh  aoac  «f  tklhmi 
Couttt  retained  any  coooectioa  with  tha  ink  ik« 
name  wat  retained  out  of  retpact  U  tW  mm^ 
gentlemen  of  that  name  who  had  tncdd  iba. 
The  butinett  wat  carried  oo  oa  thk  (mobc  U 
1773,  when  the  name  of  the  firm  was  dmH  ** 
that  of  Forbea,  Hunter,  and  Co.,  whi^  kh»«w 
since  been ;  Sir  Robert  Uerriet  having  itmd  « 
separate  asUblithment  in  St  James  Screai,  Lm^ 
Of  the  new  firm.  Sir  William  Forbes  esatma^kkt 
the  head  from  that  time  tsQ  thopefiadeCte  A^< 


and  to  his  sound  jud|mont  aad  pracDol  ■pKV 
in  business,  much  of  its  subacyent  pw^sntf  «» 


owing. 

In  inc.  he  nmrried  Misa  EHsktlh  ftv*  <^ 
daughUr  of  Dr  (afterwarda  Sir  ismct)  B^ .  • 
union  productive  of  nnbroken  hiffmsm  ^  ^ 
future  lite.  

The  benevolence  of  Sir  Wilfitm  Ferhsi**  A» 
acter,  hit  unwearied  charily  asid  acttviC|  d^t^ 
tition,  naturally  led  to  hia  taking  a  v«7 1'^*' 
share  in  the  nnmerooa  nsiblie  chnritH*  d  li» 
bmrgh.  In  plans  for  th«  hiBttmr  mmm^emMdot 
charity  Work-Hooee.  the  Oiphan  Hespiisl.***' 
erection  of  the  High  SoboW,  ha  wat  asBvdIv  •- 
gaged.  Hewaaakoanactiveptetttreftb^* 
of  Scottish  Antiqnariea.  tka  iswtif atiaa  ef  m^i* 
for  the  enoourngement  of  ■■eofsitm*!  wi  f^ 
cries,  and  the  esfaUbhwet  of  the  pnan*  ^^^ 
Asylnm.  He  was  also  o«e  of  the  mail  am^  • 
those  who  promoted  and  carried  to  ahsgf) 
sion  the  erection  of  the  South  BfsdfS;  m»^^ 
mott  useful  and  tncceaifHl  of  tin  im^m^m^d 
Edinburgh.  Sir  Williaoi  wm  n  #Mm  di^  « 
the  Seottith  Episcopal  duvdi,  to  |>««^ 
benefit  of  which  he  ww  mwearmdia  laactrt 
Chiefly  by  hlft  own  elEorta.  and  thom  ^^  ^ 
the  late  Sir  Willtam,  the  EpMcopal  ct^i^  * 
Edinburgh  wat  raited  firoai  the  mniA  ektf 
ationt  in  the  old  town,  aad  placed  ia  t«o 
edificei,  raiacd  at  an  axpesme  af  tihaet  i 

Taking  the  principal  lend  to  ii tim  i 

communion,  he  wat  mainly  iaammMOlil  ■  ^^f 
ing  to  Edinburgh  the  laie  Bov.llr  Albn,**^ 
known  author  of  the  BcHf  on  Taal^ 
rectory  in  Shropthira. 

Sir  William't  tnecamia 
the  year  1781,  to  acgmra  thw  oiMa  «< 
Aberdeenshire,  by  pHii.hoaa.  an4  tkm  he 
an  early  and  fiivoorif a  wiah  of  leelaani  m  h*  * 
dent  &mily  their  i^tetaol  ioksmtta^    A 
field  wat  now  eptned  fisr  has  actiev  h«e^" 
ditpotition.     He   rsMMMfi  immammm^  *< 
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liWnl  mle ;  Itid  oat  the  wiW^gt  of  New  Pitsligo, 
lad  §tre  every  MNitaiiee  to  the  feuars.  Numbers 
of  poor  cottmrt  were  estttblithed  by  his  care  on  the 
DMit  ■Dceltinrtcd  parts  of  the  estate,  most  of 
vkoa  sot  eoly  paid  no  rent  (or  the  land  they  occu- 
fiidt  bet  vere  pensioners  on  his  boaiity. 

hi  17W»  he  spent  nearly  a  tweWemoiitb  in  Lon« 

das,  is  Sir  Robert,  then  Bffr  Uerries's  family ;  and 

nwi  im  the  opinion  formed  of  his  abilities  eren 

•t  thst  early  period,  that  Sir  Robert  anxiously 

wished  him  to  settle  In  the  metropolis  in  business; 

kr  tAotigb  strongiy  tempted  to  eiobraee  this  offer, 

from  the  opening  which  it  would  afford  to  London 

ndety,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  he  had 

uikkat  good  sense  to  withstand  the  temptation, 

•nd  prefer  the  more  Hmited  sphere  of  his  own 

coaatry  ss  the  seene  of  bis    future   usefulness. 

Bat  &M  restdence  in  London  at  that  time  had  a 

very  important  effect  upon  his  future  life,  by  introi- 

dtdsf  him  to  the  brilliant,  literary,  and  accow- 

pUiM  society  of  that  capital, — Dr  Johnson,  Mr 

Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr  Gibbon,  Mr  Ar- 

bothoot,  and  m  great  many  others.     He  repeatedly 

Wfited  London  for  months  together  at  different 

tnaefl  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was 

acsrly  as  well  known  in  its  best  circles  as  be  was 

m  tbwi  of  his  own  country.     At  a  rery  early  period 

of  his  life  he  had  conceived  the  highest  relish  for 

the  Goarersfttion  of  literary  men,  and  he  never 

sfterwards  omitted  an  occasion  of  cultivating  those 

whom  chance  threw  in  his  way ;  the  result  of  which 

wu  that  he  gradually  formed  an  acquaintance,  and 

kept  up  a  correspondence,  with  all  the  first  lite- 

nrf  sad  philosophical  characters  of  his  day.     His 

tMte  in  this  respect  probably  stiggested  to  him  the 

ides  of  wirriting  the  life  of  Dr  Beattie,  the  author 

ef  the  Minstrel,  and  one  of  his  earliest  and  most 

va}aahle  friends.     He  ekecuted  this  work  aecord- 

isj^y,  which  appeared  in  1805,  shortlv  before  his 

dttth,  aad  in  sach  a  way  as  to  give  the  most  fa^ 

VMmsblc  impression  of  the  distinction  which  he 

wonU  have  att«iued  as  an  author,  had  his  path  in 

pneral  not  lain  in  a  more  extended  and  ptcoUar 

Vhere  of  iiaeliilnesa* 

bis  other  qualities.  Sir  William  was  a 
draagfataman ;  was  well  acquainted  with 
%  Mmd  by  bis  efforts  contributed  much  to  form 
he  eoncerta  which  in  his  day  formed  so  promi- 
■nrt  a  foatore  of  the  Edinburgh  society.  His  con- 
nrntJonal  powers  were  considerable,  and  his  store 
faaeedotea  very  extensive^  He  likewise  supported 
i  the  utmowt  of  his  power,  every  project  for  the 
Www  nil  wt  mad  gratiBcation  of  the  young,  in  whose 
wiety  ho  always  took  great  pleasure.  He  was 
it  Ins  rensarkable  for  his  unambitious  viewSi.  He 
■s  fre^ientlj  offered  a  seat  in  parliament,  both  for 

•  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  county  of  Aberdeen ; 
H  be  mmtormly  declined  the  offer.*  In  1799,  he 
If  offered  mn  elevation  to  the  peerage,  by  which 

•  &mily  title  of  Pitsligo  might  have  been. re- 
wed :  bttt  this  honour  he  likewiso  respectfully 
Himed, 

la  1802,  Sir  William  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
ty  Forbes.  In  May  1806,  he  began  to  feel  symp- 
as  of  abortnens  of  breath,  and  hi^  sufferings  for 
•y  OKMitba  were  very  severe.  He  died  on  the 
tb  of  November,  1806.  He  was  succeeded  in 
title  mad  est«tes  by  his  son,  the  late  Sir  William, 
lao  of  tbe  most  amiable  and  upright  character, 

•  bawiai^  been  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  bis  years 
f  asefalaesa,  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  the  pre- 
t  8lr  Jobii.      The  subject  of  the  present  sketch 


left  a  large  family.  Berides  lord  Medwyn  (a  sena- 
tor of  the  college  of  justice),  and  Mr  George  For- 
bes, who  have  succeeded  to  the  unwearied  activity 
and  benevolence  of  their  lather's  character,  he  left 
five  daughters. 

FORE,  FOURE.  or  FOWRE,  is  an  ancient 
corporate  town  in  tbe  parish  of  the  same  name» 
and  the  barony  of  Demifore,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  Leinster.  It  is  a  place  of  very  trifling  im- 
porUnce  at  the  present  day,  though  it  sent  two 
members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  up  to  the 
period  of  the  union.  It  is  situated  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  hill  or  rising  ground  which  interposes 
between  it  and  Lough  Leue. 

At  the  foot  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
dent  monastery.  1'bis  was  a  pfriory  of  canons  re- 
gular, built  by  St  Fechin,  about  the  year  630;  the 
founder  died  of  the  plague  in  665,  after  having,  as 
is  said,  ruled  over  three  thousand  monks  in  this 
abbey.  The  arnials  of  the  abbe^  make  us  acquainted 
with  some  particulars  concerning  the  town.  The 
records  of  the  years  827,  870.  970,  1025,  lOM, 
1095,  1112,  I114»  1149.  and  1169,  are  but  a  series 
ot  plunderings  and  burnings.  In  1025,  the  **  Fer- 
man  Fechin,  or  gle^  lands  of  Fore,  were  plundered 
and  bornt  by  the  tribe  of  Criochan,  on  the  eve  of 
the  nativity.*'  In  1209,  Walter  de  Lacie  refounded 
this  abbey,  under  the  invocation  of  St  Taurin  and 
St  Fechin,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  8t  Benedict, 
whom  he  brought  for  that  pur{>ose  from  the  abbey 
of  St  Taurin,  in  Normandy ;  he  made  it  a  cell  to 
that  Norman  abbey,  since  which  period  it  has  gene- 
rally been  called  the  priory  of  St  Fechin  and  St 
Taurin.  We  learn,  also,  from  these  annals,  that 
in  the  ^ear  14^,  on  the  26th  of  May,  king  Edward 
IIL  laid  a  tax  by  letters  patent,  to  continue  for 
twenty  years,  on  all  things  brought  to  market  in 
this  town,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  same,  or  in 
the  towns  of  Molingar  and  Multifemam,  and  with- 
in three  miles  of  the  same,  also  on  all  goods  going 
out  of  the  said  towns, — ^for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of 
paving  the  town,  and  to  build  a  ditch  or  stone  wall 
for  the  better  security  of  his  Majesty's  English 
subjects  agaitist  their  Irish  enemies,  wh6  had  thrice 
burnt  tbe  said  town  to  the  ground. 

FORMATION ;  geological  strata  are  divided 
into  certain  groups  of  one  era  of  deposition,  and 
frequently  of  the  same  or  nearly  similar  minemlo- 
gical  character,  which  have  been  denominated  for- 
mations— such  as  the  carboniferous,  volitic,  creta- 
ceous, tertiary,  Silurian,  ftc  which  see. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  and  succession 
of  the  various  formations : 

SEDIMBNTART  STRATA. 


StratilM 


OnelM 
Micadftte 
Clayslat« 
Chlorite  tlate 
Quarts  rock 
Primary  marble 
Grey  wacke 
l>ansltion  Itaneetonet 
Old  red  landatone 
Moontain  or  Car.'\ 
botriferoitsUme-  I     Coal  mm 


Carboniferoua 


EratilM  primary  aeriee.  eontafarinf  m 
traee*  or  organic  refnaiu*. 

ISiluriaiisyttem 
(     of  Mnrehiaon. 


SeeoQidarv  aeriee  •tratifk'd, 
containing  remnius  of 
plants  and  animal',  for 

Magne«iao  limestone)  Salt  Gyp-   •    the  most  part    extiuot 

New  red  aandstone    )     sum.  

Lias 

OoUte 

Greenland 

Chalk 

London  day      *)  Tertiary  seri#s,  or  sopraer^ta- 

Paris  Basin,  fte.  f  ceons  strata,  contaitiinM  the 

DOuTium  I  remains  of  marine  animiiii, 

Alluvium  }  quadrupsds,  birds,  reptiles. 

2h2  «r 


4M 


FORFAR8HIRE.FOTH£BIMOAT. 


)  UmtntM 
.  V  or  !«•» 
^  I        ganicr 


Unstnttfl^d,  of  dlflVnrrat  ifn,  moiv 
*       eryiUlline,  dcttitato  of  or- 


lONlODI  OE  PLUTONIC  EOCKS, 
GnmiUi,  Syadu 
Poq»h)Tf 

Orwiutom— BMftlt 
Lavft 

FORFAR ;  a  royml  burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of 
Forfarshire,  ii  eituated  fourteen  miles  north  from 
Dundee,  and  6fty*six  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  a 
place  of  unknown  antiquity,  its  privileges  having 
been  confirmed  by  a  royal  writ  in  1609.  The  town 
has  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  ornamented 
with  a  handsome  suit  of  county  buildings,  situated 
in  Castle  street.  A  new  church  and  steeple  have 
likevrise  been  built,  as  also  a  new  episcopal  chapel, 
in  High  street,  finished  in  1823.  Being  the  seat 
of  the  county  courts  of  the  sheriff,  the  town  has  a 
number  of  public  offices  and  legal  practitioners. 
The  town  has  now  an  excellent  subsoription  news- 
room  and  library.  Besides  the  esublished  church 
and  episcopal  chapel,  there  is  a  meeting-house  of 
the  united  secession  body  and  roethodists.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufiM^ 
ture  of  canvass,  sheeting,  and  other  coarse  linen, 
also  in  making  the  shoes  called  brogues.  The 
parish  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  from  four  to  six 
miles  long,  by  three  to  five  broad«  and  the  aurfiMre, 
except  the  hill  of  Balnashinar,  mostly  level  and  j 
fertile,  the  soil  having  been  much  enriched  by  the  ( 
manure  from  Loch  Restenet,  which  has  been  Utely 
drained,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  priory,  formerly  subject  to  that  of  Jedburgh. 
The  ancient  castle  of  Forfar  is  totally  demolished. 
Population  of  burgh  and  parish  in  1831,  7949. 

FORFARSHIRE,  oe  ANGUS;  a  county  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  north  sea  and  Kincardineshire ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Grampian  hills  and  Perthshire ;  on  the  north  by 
the  North  Esk  river  and  shire  of  Aberdeen ;  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Firth  of  Tay.  Its  extreme  length 
from  east  to  west  is  thirty-eight  and  a  half  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  thirtv- 
seven  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  said  to  contain  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one  and  a  half  square  miles,  or 
about  532,160  imperial  acres.  The  great  level 
valley  of  Strathmore  runs  through  the  centre  of 
Forfarshire  from  east  to  west,  and  the  lines  of  hills  i 
which  flank  this  extensive  and  beautiful  tract  of 
country,  with  the  Grampians  on  the  north,  and 
some  minor  ranges  on  the  south,  may  be  said  to 
form  the  county  into  a  series  of  continuous  ridgea, 
generally  pursuing  a  direction  from  west  to  east, 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  the  different  rivers 
and  streams  seeking  their  way  to  the  sea,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  the  courses  of  the  hills,  in 
most  instances  follow  a  south-easterly  direction. 
The  portion  of  the  Grampian  mountains  in  this  \ 
shire  contains  many  fine  valleys,  and  from  the  sum- 
mit of  these  elevations  to  the  ocean  on  the  east  [ 
and  the  Tay  on  the  south,  the  surfS^e  of  the  land 
may  be  considered  an  inclined  plane  hdng  the  me- 
ridian sun,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Sidlaw  hills.  In  viewing 
the  county  from  the  Fife  side  of  the  Tay.  the  Sid- 
law range  appears  to  rise  at  no  great  distance  from  * 
the  estuary,  and  extending  from  the  east  towards 
Perth,  shuts  out  a  prospect  of  the  interior.  The 
highest  of  these  Sidlaws  b  not  much  more  than 
1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the 
summit  of  the  highest  Grampian  hill,  a  fine  pros- 
pect can  be  obtained  not  only  of  almost  the  whole 
country  adjoining  the  Tay  and  of  the  ocean,  but 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  the 
i  of  East  Lothian,  and  the  heights  of  Lammer- 


moor.  With  the  cootifvoas  mtttf  of 
on  the  north,  Forfarshire  aadeatljr  imrnd  m 
country  of  the  Hortwti^  and  a  pertioa  «f  tfa  f^L 
ish  kingdom.  On  the  disaolatioa  sf  thst  pfsr*. 
ment  by  Kenneth  IL,  aboot  the  oi  if  ih  swi 
century,  he  is  said  to  have  divided  it  ktwi  h« 
two  brothers,  Angus  aad  Mcaras,  froa  «t«  At 
two  counties  still  derive  their  popatw  spfAsw 
The  district  gave  the  title  of  Csrl  te  t«e  Mmm 
families.  On  the  extinctsoa  of  the  frM,  tht  wt. 
dom  was  conferred  on  a  rdatieo  ef  ki^f  Ibtrf 
Bruce,  and  in  1477,  it  merged  ia  the  iHriy  rfiW 
Douglasses.  It  has  since  devolved  ea  tk  Mt  rf 
Hamilton.  In  eedeaiaatieal  otttten,  i^fv  mik 
Meams  form  a  sjmod  of  the  ■IdbliAsi  Aa^ 
comprehending  six  presbyteries. 

Forfarshire  is  now  a  highly  cdtiviMl  wrr* 
having  advanced  as  fiv  as  any  ia  ^'^mka^  is  w^ 
cultural  improvement.  Ita  chief  ciwi  m  At 
North  and  South  Eak,  which  nmwmmA^^. 
on  the  northern  confines  of  the  coeatf  mi  •• 
Tay.  The  salmon  fisheries  on  thiM  m  wv 
valuable,  great  quantities  of  freA  ssftass,  p«M 
in  boxes  of  ice,  being  seat  from  them  ta  iW  W 
don  market.  The  eoonty  is  abo  vatarai  If  ^ 
merous  fine  troot  atrcaaia.  k  aheaaii  is  im^ 
stone  and  lioiestofie.  but  ia  dertitete  ef  ewi  Iwf 
dependent  on  the  Fifii  aad  NewcartW  esftva^ 
that  essential  article  of  fvel.  la  the  Qm^ 
district  peat  u  chiefly  used.  The  syiaBiac  rf  fc«- 
aod  the  manufiMtare  of  lioea«  sail-eloth, 
flic,  form  the  chief  trade  of  the  cMty 
shire  comprises  nearly  fifty-three 
in  which  are  the  five  royal  borghs  of  Ehate.  ^ 
broath,  Montrose,  Bre^ia  aad  F«ri«.  «i  ^ 
towns  of  GUmmis  and  Kiiiiemair.  A  Is^  F^ 
portion  of  the  inhabttanta,  isysciany  sf  ^  *^ 
thier  dass,  are  attached  to  the  cfiscaval  A«a^ 
and  their  adherenee  to  the  priagiiis  ef  tia  a*^ 
monion 

«l 

number  of  old  ntmoas  raatirs  ia  f< 

of  whi^  have  gooe  into  decM,  la  caase^Mi^^  * 

baronies  on  which  they  staad  haviagfBiaid  ^^ 

hands  of  proprietors  of  otbor  eecalea. 

in  1821,  113,430:  in  1831,  l99.«Mw 

POTHERING  AT ;  a  viU^  m  the 
em  part  of  Northampfeahifa,  mtm  Om 
aa  the  place  where  Mary  qaeca  «f  Scats  me  ^ 
headed.     The  eastle,  aow  ia  raias,  was  i^  t^ 
of  manv  historical  evcata.     This  iiraKt^  ^ 
originally  founded  hy  Siasoa  St  Lis.  sMsid^« 
Northampton,   in  the  tine  of  WiOaa  ih*  C* 
queror.     It  was  reboih  hy  Ediaaad,  dahi  d  TA 
son  of  Edward  IIL ;  the  keep  was  h«lt  tsihita 
of  a  fetteriock.  which,  with  the  ad  inn  ^^  *  ^ 
con  in  the  centre,  was  the  eaiblea  af  Ifee  fc^* 
York.     The  saa»e  figarc,  ia  staiavd  fjbak  «b^ 
blasoned  in  moat  of  the  caatW-aiadaar    1^«*' 
riage,  it  became  the  ptopeity  of  tfe  Sesnaha^* 
hut  in  the  reiga  of  John,  Darid«  Ui«  «f  S^i^ 
was  summoned   to  saneadei   tW   raaik  •»  * 
crown  of  England :  aad  rrfaaiaff  to  ««iV*>-  * 
sheriff  was  directed,  hy  royal  maaAato*  » *• 
him  to  sobmisrioo.     In  thia  caatle  Kaftsid  ID.  «■ 
bom ;  and  Mary,  queen  of  Scora^  srfr«r  haail  ^ 
fared   a  long  imprisoaaMat,  waa  tried  i^  ^ 
demned  in  the  hall,  ia  the  year  196^  tfd  4^W 
afterwards  execated. 

In  the  reign  of  Jaoaea  L.  a  Um  yasn  Ai 
execution  of  his  mother,  the  eoaAtiaa  af  i^  < 
ascertained  by  proper  i 


monion  is  particabriy  netiiaahle  la  the  wm^* 
episcopal  chapels  all  over  the  diatrict.  TWi«* 
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Tbc  eMtle  w«t  built  of  itone,  and  surrounded  a 
lair  court,  being  itself  encompassed  by  a  double 
Boit    The  great  dining-room  was  well  garnished 
with  pictures,  the  hall  large  and  spacious,  the  lodg- 
tags  were  goodly ;  there  was  a  convenient  yard 
for  wood,  large  brewbouses,  and  a  capacious  bam. 
Ob  the  south  side  the  river  Nene  formed  the  moat, 
tod  the  inner  moat  was  formed  by  the  mill-brook. 
The  demolition  of  the  castle  by  James  was  in- 
teaded  to  ODark  his  indignation  at  the  execution  of 
fail  mother.     In   1787»  when  Mr  NicholU  visited 
the  nte,  he  remarked  that  **  almost  all  the  mate- 
rids  have  been  carried  away,  and  even  the  founda- 
tioos  dug  up,  for  the  purposes  of  building,  and  for 
repairing  the  roads,  causeways,  and  banks  of  the 
rirer.    The  palace  whs  situated  on  the  south-east 
«de  of  the  castle-hill,  fronting  the  river  that  runs 
beioar,  commanding  a  most  b^utiful  prospect  over 
tiie  extensive  meadows  into  the  south.    The  porch, 
or  entrance,  except   a  small  fragment,  has  been 
tikai  down  within  these  few  years.     A  iarm-house 
bss  been  built  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  old 
ttahles.**     Mr  MichoUs  says  that  the  hall  where 
Mmtv  was  beheaded  was  on  the  first  ascent,  and 
the  keep  on  the  second.     There  was  an  excellent 
ipecimen  of  an  old  hostelry  existing  in  1787,  which 
w»B  then  still  used  as  ao  inn. 

The  village  has  not  a  population  of  three  hun- 
dred souls.  The  fiur  and  market  which  it  once 
pooeased  have  long  ceased  to  attract  sellers  and 
buyen.  A  nunnery  which  existed  here  was  trans- 
^irred  at  an  early  period  to  another  place.  In  141 1 
s  college  was  begun  for  a  master,  twelve  chaplains, 
or  (ellows,  eight  clerks,  and  thirteen  choristers. 
Ueary  IV.,  and  Edward,  duke  of  York,  who  was 
horied  at  Fotheringay,  were  the  co-founders  of  this 
ioscitution,  which  was  not  dissolved  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  As  Leland  remarks  of  the 
village*  The  glorie  of  it  standeth  by  the  paroch 
diurcb  of  a  fisir  buildid  and  collegiated.'*  It  con- 
tains an  ancient  stone  pulpit  and  a  fine  font. 

FURNESS  ABBEY,  at  one  time  an  extensive 
snd  importanc  monastic  establishment,  which  now 
hmm  a  series  of  splendid  ruins.     It  is  situated  in 
Laacashire,  in  the  parish  of  Dallon  in  Fumess,  and 
lumdred   of   Lonsdale,   distant    from    Ulverstone 
•even  and  a  half  miles.     The  abbey  was  founded 
by  king  Stephen,  and  was  of  the  Cistercian  order. 
It  fose  high  in  rank  and  power,  and  its  ruins  are 
IS  thb  day  among  the  most  splendid  monuments 
ef  arebltectural  antiquity  in  the  county.     Profes- 
sor Wilson  baa  celebrated  it  in  a  poem  of  consider- 
iMe  extent,    entitled,  **  An  Evening  in  Furness 
Ah^ey." 
FUR-TRADE.    (a.)   The  fur-trade  of  North 
\  bas  long  been  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
So  emrly  as  1670,  a  company  was  established, 
1  tbe  Hudson's  Bay  Compkny,  which  exists 
'  tfaa  saooe  name  to  the  present  day,  and  has 
ifoaya  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  traffic.     Nu- 
Wrooa  other  companies  have  sprung  up  from  time 
ttttOM  with  the  same  views;  of  which  the  North- 
weA,  the    North   American,  and  the   Columbian 
*9«*psn«es,  bmve  been  the  most  important  and  suc- 
ttmlaL     in  all  these  establishments,  the  natives 
I  tke  piincipal  collectors  of  the  furs,  which  they 
'  for  anus,  and  such  other  commodities  as  civ- 
I  aatioDS  esn  alone  manufacture.     Only  two 
properly  speaking,  now  exist ;  the  Hud- 
Mi's  Bay  Cotnpany  having  been  of  late  years  in- 
«noratcd  with  the  North-west  one.     The  sbare- 
■ofiers  of  this  establishment  are  almost  all  of  them 


British  merchants,  resident  in  London.  With  re- 
spect  to  the  other  companies,  the  North  American 
was  composed  of  a  body  of  New  York  merchants, 
and  the  Columbian  likewise  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  of 
these  companies  confined  its  operations  to  the 
Mississippi  and  St  Peter's  river,  while  the  Ameri- 
can company  held  possession  of  the  trade  on  the 
Upper  Misttssippi,  Bfissouri,  and  the  great  lakes. 
After  existing  separately  for  many  years,  these  'es- 
tablishments were  united,  and  still  continue  so. 
The  Hudson's  ^ay  Company,  again,  as  its  name 
implies,  trades  in  the  more  northern  regions  of  the 
new  world,  occupying,  with  its  numerous  branches 
and  stations,  the  whole  range  of  country  between 
the  lakes  and  the  arctic  sea.  Private  adventurers, 
and  smaller  firms,  are  to  be  found,  besides,  engaged 
in  many  quarters  in  the  fur  trade,  but  it  can  only 
be  carried  on  eflBciently  by  an  enlarged  combina- 
tion both  of  men  and  capital.  It  is  from  this 
cause,  rather  than  from  privileges  and  charters, 
that  the  large  companies  have  always  enjoyed  a 
monopoly,  which  smaller  associations,  rising  now 
and  then,  could  never  disturb. 

The  most  noted  of  the  numerous  establishments 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  Churchill  Fort, 
York  Factory,  and  Moose  Fort,  on  Hudson's  Bay; 
Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior ;  Norway  House 
oh  Lake  Winipeg;  various  forts  and  houses  on  the 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
such  as  Carlton  House  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  Chesterfield  House  on  the  south 
branch,  and  Cumberland  House  on  the  united  or 
main  stream  of  the  same  river,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Winipeg;  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  Athabasca 
Lake,  from  whence  Mackenzie  set  out  on  his  two 
expeditions;  Fort  Resolution  on  Great  Slave  Lake; 
and  Forts  Simpson,  Norman,  and  Good  Hope,  on 
the  Mackenzie  River;  the  latter  is  the  most  north- 
erly establuhment,  and  is  about  3800  miles  from 
Montreal.  The  furs,  however,  which  are  procured 
at  the  most  northern  establishments  are  shipped 
firom  Hudson's  Bay.  All  the  routes  taken  by  the 
fur-traders  are  chains  of  lakes  and  rivers,  connected 
by  links  of  portages,  some  of  them  very  toilsome 
to  the  voyageurs,  or  French  Canadian  boatmen, 
who  must  carry  canoes  and  packages  over  them. 
From  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior  to  Cumber- 
land  House  the  distance  is  1018  miles;  from  Cum« 
berland  House  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  840  miles; 
from  Fort  Chipewyan  to  Fort  Resolution  on  Great 
Slave  Lake  is  240;  the  Mackenzie  issues  from 
Great  Slave  Lake;  the  first  fort  on  it.  Fort  Simpson, 
is  338  miles  from  Fort  Resolution;  the  second. 
Fort  Norman,  is  236  miles  lower  down  than  Fort 
Simpson;  and  Fort  Good  Hope  is  312  miles  below 
Fort  Norman,  or  886  miles  from  Fort  Resolution. 
Yet  the  clerks  in  charge  of  these  forts  (who  ar^ 
mostly  all  Scotsmen)  look  upon  each  other  as 
neighbours. 

Lord  Selkirk  and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  have 
both  left  full  descriptions,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, of  the  manner  in  which  the  details  of  fur- 
dealing  are  conducted.  During  Sir  Alexander's 
connection  with  the  trade  in  Canada,  the  North- 
west Company  were  in  the  habit  of  penetrating  to 
the  great  distance  of  4000  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Montreal.  In  the  service  of  the  establishment 
were  fifty  clerks,  seventy-one  interpreters,  and 
1 120  canoe  men.  A  great  number  of  these  indi« 
viduals  were  Indians,  or  half-breeds,  and  their 
wives  and  children,  who  generally  accompany  the 
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evpeditiony,  smotnted  to  wbaat  Mm  bundred 
pcreont.  Tbit  grest  body  of  ptople  enbtrked 
every  ipring.  in  different  divuiont,  to  slight  ouioei 
of  bark,  upon  ri?er«  newly  freed  fron  the  iee, 
•nd  ooureed  mloog  tbem,  eacouRtering  at  every 
,  step  diAeultioi  Zid  dangers,  froio  rockt,  rapid*, 
and  otber  natural  obetaelet.  Tbo  ileiider  boaU 
were  alwi^i  heaviU  laden  with  prorieiont  for  the 
PMty,  and  goods  of  various  kinds,  particularly  arui« 
and  clothing,  to  exchange  for  tbe  furs.  On  reach- 
ing Lake  Superior,  where  the  company  bad  their 
.chief  winter  stations,  the  expedition  met  parties 
who  had  spent  tbe  winter  there,  eagaged  in  collect- 
iog  the  furs,  and  two  months  were  spent  in  the 
settlement  of  debu  and  otber  affiars.  Tbe  furs 
were  then  packed  in  August,  and  embarked  in  a 
portion  of  tbe  canoes  for  Montreal:  while  tbe  re- 
mainder proceeded,  with  tbe  articles  necessary  for 
the  traffic,  to  different  posts  in  tbe  Indian  country, 
there  to  remain  in  log-liuts  for  tbe  winter,  and  col- 
lect a  fresh  stook  of  skins.  Sir  Alexander  Mae- 
kenxie  spent  many  years  of  bis  life  iatbts  employ- 
ment, and  made  those  discoveries  respecting  the 
gec^grapby  of  the  regions  to  tbe  M.W.  of  tbe  lakes, 
which  revived  tbe  prospect  of  a  nortbb-urest  passage. 
The  annual  quantity  of  skins  collected  by  tbe 
North- West  Fur  Company,  during  Sir  Alexander*s 
oMiaection  with  it,  is  suted  by  bun  as  follows  :^. 
Skins  of  tbe  beaver,  106.000;  tbe  bear,  2100;  tbe 
fox,  5500 ;  the  otter,  4600 ;  tbe  musgreasb,  1 7,000; 
the  marten,  32,000;  tbe  mink,  1800;  the  lynx, 
6000;  tbe  wolvenne,  600;  tbe  Asber,  1650;  tbe 
racoon,  100;  tbe  wolf,  3600;  tbe  elk,  700;  tbe 
deer,  1050.  All  these  skins  are  brought  to  Bri- 
tain, before  being  tent,  either  in  a  dressed  or  un- 
dressed condition,  to  the  continental  market.  Tbe 
purposes  to  which  tbe  different  kinds  of  skins  are 
put  are  exceedinglv  various,  only  a  few  of  them 
being  actually  used  as  furs  in  dotbiiw.  Beaver- 
skins,  for  example,  are  in  this  couatry  devoted  now 
*-days  aUnost  entirely  to  tbe  manuiacture  of  hats. 
One  portion,  besides,  of  an  anioBal's  fur,  is  applied 
to  purposes  which  the  remainder  is  inapplicable  to, 
and  hence,  in  order  to  distinguish  these  different 
parte  of  the  same  animal's  skis,  new  namea  are 
often  bestowed  oo  them.  Thus  the  Cure  best 
known  and  most  valued  in  tbis  country,  are  er- 
mine, lynx,  sable,  fitch,  American  squirrsj,  cbio- 
chella,  and  stiver  bear,  some  of  which  are  derived 
from  animals  mentioned  in  Sir  Alexander  Mae> 
keniie's  list,  while  others  are  fivm  aninuds  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  then  in  use  in  tbe 
trade.  Of  all  theee  furs,  ermine  ie  tbe  finest,  and 
one  of  tbe  roost  expensive.  A  sldn,  purely  white 
in  the  body,  and  bUek  at  tbe  end  of  the  tail,  is 
considered  as  of  tbe  best  quality.  Many  attempts, 
of  course,  are  made  to  imitate  ermine,  by  dying  in- 
ferior skins.  Fitch,  sable,  and  lynx,  are  the  most 
durable  of  furs,  and  bear  a  high  value.  The  squir- 
rel and  cbincbella  furs  are  exceedingly  elegant,  but 
do  not  last  very  long.  They  are  of  a  grayish  tint. 
Fine  bear-skins  are  of  great  value  in  the  fur  trade, 
and  are  manufectured  into  articles  of  much  beauty 
as  well  as  durability.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
that  tbe  for  companies  trade  extensively  in  buffalo- 
skins,  thou^  no  furs  are  derived  from  any  animal 
of  that  class.  An  immense  number  of  animals  of 
other  kinds  are  also  frequently  killed  in  tbe  arctic 
regions,  the  bodies  of  which  serve  as  food  to  tbe 
bunting  parties.  A  party  of  eighty  men  killed  and 
consumed,  in  one  winter,  90,000  white  partridges, 
and  25,000  bares.     Tbe  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
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In  1836  tbe  number  of 
for  home  consumption  was  :^-Bear, 
87.473;   cat  and  lynx.  58,937; 
ermine,   2S4,4t«;   fitch.    122.741 ;  i 
marten,     197,804;    mink,     6S.4a«i 
784.379;  nutria,  1,32.017; 
1525 ;  and  squirrel,  2,236.725. 

An  idea  is  eoterfained  faf  aomo  p 


races  of  wild  animals  whose  sksna  ma  a* 
commerce  will  soase  day  be  oxtiact,  «■« 
rivalry  of  traders;  and  it  may  fellow  tlM 
be  so  scarce  as  to  be  banded  dows  baai  t 
atioo  to  another  by  will,  aa  was  ibo  a 
centuries  ago.  This  bowvver  la  an 
not  likely  to  be  realixed.  Tbe  tcstde 
dress,  especially  wooU  are 
quality,  and,  when  in  a 
better  protection  from  tbe  wsathii 
prerious  period ;  and  we  are 
age  of  wearing  skins,  which,  in  tbe 
tume,  precedes  tbe  improveMwvt  of 
febrica.  But  if  tbe  cxtermiaatieo  ef  m 
should  nearly  ensue,  tbe  anpply  of  iaea 
on  that  account  ccaee,  as  a  anAan* 
animals  would  be  domcaticatcd  soMv  fee 
of  their  skins.  This  is  alrearfy  «aaw 
extent  in  tbe  north  of  Burofa.  Mr 
interesting  **  Notes  oo  Norwne,*  s 
orskin  used  for  their  winter  pcnaaa 
people  is  really  bandsi 
than  that  of  tbe  woU  or  bear.  It 
ticular  kind  of  dog,  with  a 
and  glossy  fur.  These  dogs  are  bn4  tir 
of  their  skins ;  and  it  appaan  Co  ma' 
the  best  of  tbe  dark  brown  or 
pets  of  our  Eagiish  lodtea  «« 
skins  of  these  Fjeldedogi.  A  pelHm  ^ 
coets  about  £3  9s..  whUe  that  of 
from  £7  10a.  to  £9  10a.*  i.  H 
Governor  of  tbe  Hodsoo  s  Bay 
eridenoe  before  a  rommittee  of  tbe 
roons,  Marrh,  1837,  a^  tbst  tke  C 
maintain  beavor  piessms  in 
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GADOLINITE;  a  rare  Swedish  mineral,  con- 
taimog  tbe  ? erjr  scarce  earth  Yttria, 

GAINSBOROUGH;  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
Ind,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  sitaated  on  the 
ean  bank  of  the  Trent,  149  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
London.  It  eonsists  chiefly  of  one  long  street 
ramiiag  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is  a  place  of 
coDfiderable  foreign  as  well  as  inland  trade,  for 
which  its  situation  is  well  adapted.  The  Trent  is 
^ere  narigable  for  ships  of  200  tons  burden,  and  by 
diilerent  canals  it  extends  its  navigation  through  the 
interior  of  the  country.  •  The  tide  rises^ere  very 
rapidly.  The  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity : 
It  was  here  where  Alfred  the  Great  celebrated  his 
oaptials  hi  866.  Population  in  183 1»  of  town  6658; 
of  town  and  parish  7535. 

GALACZ;  a  port  of  the  Danube,  in  Moldavia, 
in  hit.  45**  25'  N.,  long.  28^  £.  Its  population 
aaoonts  to  about  12,000.  Of  late,  this  place  has 
risen  into  considerd>le  importance  as  a  place  of 
oxnaierce,  and  steam-boats  have  been  estkblisbed 
Wtween  it  and  Constantinople  and  Trebezon  and 
the  Black  sea.  There  are  also  steam-boats  from 
Pretburgh  in  Hungary  to  Galacz.  The  main 
tnid«  is  carried  on  by  Greek  merchants. 

GALASHIELS;  a  thriving  town  in  Selkirk- 
shire,  Scbtland,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gda,  a  small  river  celebrated  in  Scottish  song; 
distant  from  Edinburgh  about  thirty-one  miles,  and 
five  firom  Melrose.  The  old  village  of  Galashiels, 
whicii  was  merely  an  appendage  of  the  baronial 
teat  of  Gala,  ia  the  vicinity,  is  now  abandoned  and 
telroyed.  The  present  town  is  of  comparatively 
liadera  erection,  having  been  begun  not  more  than 
tifty  yeare  since,  on  the  people  manifesting  a  ten- 
deacy  to  remove  nearer  the  river,  in  order  to  en- 
gage in  manuiiictares.  It  consists  of  one  long 
eCreet,  with  some  by- hues,  and  scattered  dustera  of 
hwass.  all  built  of  blue  whinstone,  and  slated.  The 
BibafaHants  are  remikrkable  for  their  persevering  in. 
4iistry  and  enterprise  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 
OiiMhiels  ranks,  indeed,  as  the  firet  town  in  Scot- 
land for  the  manufiicture  of  woollen  cloth,  and  tbe 
agiinaiBg  of  woollen  yarn.  Situated  in  the  midst 
of  «B  ejctenalTe  pastoral  country,  which  yields  an 
cbttodance  of  wool,  it  has  adopted  almost  the  only 
mcies  of  manufiicture  and  trafHc  it  had  a  chance 
•ff  proaeeuting  with  success,  and  although  labour- 
img  mder  tbe  serious  disadvantages  of  having  ex- 
l^ttfive  inland  carriage,  and  being  at  a  considerable 
"  i  from  coal,  it  has  overcome  such  difficulties, 

is  now  a  fionrtsbing  little  place.     ThejMrish, 


wkieb  comprises  the  ancient  parishes  of  Bolside 
•a4  Littdean,  is,  besides  the  Tweed,  interaected  by 
tte  Etierick  and  the  Gala,  both  celebrated  among 
tbe  bcaatiftil  pastorals  of  Burns.  It  contains  about 
BOOO  acres,  the  surface  of  which  is  hilly,  and  in  some 
fmrtw  mountainous;  Meg- Hill,  rising  to  the  height 
e€  U&O  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  afford- 
iny:  the  6ncst  pasture  for  sheep,  in  rearing  which, 
prf  aeipally  for  tbe  sake  of  the  wool,  great  attention 
M  paid  by  tbo  proprietora.    Schistus  and  whinstone 


abound  here ;  and  the  presence  of  red  ocbre,  chaly- 
beate  springs,  &c,  indicate  also  tbe  existence  of 
iron.     Popubtion  in  1831,  1534. 

GALT,  Jouff,  an  eminent  Scottish  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Irvine,  in  Ayr- 
shire, May  2,  1779,  being  the  eldest  son  of  a  person 
engaged  in  mercantile  purauits.  He  spent  his  fint 
ten  or  eleven  yeara  at  Irvine,  and  there  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education.  Being  a  sickly 
boy,  he  became  addicted  to  study,  and  he  used  to 
Uke  great  pleasure  in  hearing  tales  of  foreign  ad- 
venture from  any  one  who  could  relate  such  to 
him.  In  his  eleventh  year,  the  family  4«moved  to 
Greenock,  where  he  puraued  his  studies  at  the 
public  school,  under  Mr  Colin  Lamont,  and  prose- 
cuted  still  farther  his  taste  for  reading,  which  was 
much  facilitated  by  an  excellent  public  library  to 
which  he  had  access.  He  also  manifested  a  turn 
for  mechanics,  which,  joined  to  a  taste  for  music, 
prompted  him'  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
small  piano-forte  or  hurdy-gurdy,  and  likewise  an 
Eolian  harp.  In  these  early  years  he  composed 
some  pieces  of  music,  one  or  two  of  which  became 
popular.  What  gives  a  more  striking  proof  of  the 
early  developeraent  of  his  reflective  powen,  is, 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  several  local  improve- 
ments of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  some  of 
which  have  since  taken  place.  He  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  a  young  man  of  taste  and  talent,  Mr 
James  Park,  who  appeara  to  have  been  of  great 
service  to  him.  The  two  youths  cultivated  the 
belles  lettres  together,  and  mutually  criticised  each 
other's  productions.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr 
Gait  distinguished  himself  at  school  t  he  was 
thought,  even  by  his  mother,  to  be  a  doll  and 
sleepy  boy,  which  was  in  a  great  measura  owing 
to  the  state  of  his  health,  which  did  not  become 
good  till  he  reached  manhood.  In  due  time  he 
entered  the  counting-room  of  Messra  James  Miller 
and  Company,  in  order  to  learn  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession, and  here  he  seems  to  have  continued  for 
several  yean.  A  drcumstance  much  to  his  praise 
fiUls  to  be  noticed  at  this  period  of  his  life.  His 
father  had  intended  to  leave  his  mother  indepen- 
dent ;  but,  owing  to  some  infonnality,  on  the  death 
of  tb«  old  gentleman  it  was  found  that  his  whole 
property  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  his  heir-at-law,  tbe 
subject  of  this  memoir.  Blr  Gait  instantly  exe- 
cuted a  deed,  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  his  father. 

As  he  advanced  into  the  full  bloom  of  youth, 
Mr  Gait  entirely  lost  his  inenergetic  character,  and 
became  remarkable  for  that  decision,  which,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  evil,  ever  afterwards  characterised 
him.  About  the  year  1804,  having  received  an  in- 
salt  from  a  mercantile  correspondent,  he  took  upon 
him  to  resent  it  in  a  very  prompt  and  stem  manner, 
which  seems  to  have  rendered  his  situation  at 
Greenock  too  unpleasant  to  be  any  longer  endured. 
He  accordingly  went  to  London,  and  began  a  mer- 
cantile career  in  company  with  one  M*Lauchlan, 
which  ultimately  proving  unfortunate,  he  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a  view  to  tbe  English  bar» 
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and  memnwbile,  for  the  take  of  bit  health,  in  1809» 
made  a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  Gibraltar 
he  encountered  Lord  Byron  and  Mr  HobhouBe,  in 
whoce  company  he  tailed  to  Sicily,  and  whoae  ae- 
quaintance  be  thus  formed.  From  Sicily,  he  pro- 
reeded  to  Blalta,  and  thence  to  Greece,  where,  at 
Tripolizza,  be  conceived  a  lebeme  for  forming  a 
merdmtile  etublitbnient  in  the  Levant,  to  coun- 
teract  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decreet  of  Napoleon. 
The  conception  waa  inttantaneout,  and  teemed  at 
firtt  to  promiting  at  almott  to  turn  hit  brain. 
After  touching  at  Smyrna,  he  returned  to  Bialta, 
where  he  found  Mettrt  Stnithert,  Kennedy,  and 
company,  apprited  bv  Mr  Kirkman  Finlay't  boute 
in  Glasgow,  of  a  plan  timilar  to  hit,  whicb  bad 
been  suggested  by  one  of  their  partnert  retident  at 
Vienna.  He  wat  attonitfaed  at  the  coincidence, 
but  retoWed  to  wait  till  the  house  at  Bialta  thould 
corretpond  with  that  at  Glatgow  retpecting  hit 
tcbeme.  In  the  meantime,  he  proceeded  to  intpect 
the  coattt  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  to  as- 
certain  the  tafett  route  to  the  borden  of  Hungary. 
After  an  exploratory  expedition,  in  which  he  satis- 
fied himtelf  of  the  practicability  of  introducing 
goodt  into  the  continent  by  tbit  drcuitout  chan- 
nel, he  returned  by  Sardinia  and  Gibraltar  to  Bri- 
tain (Augutt,  ISll),  landing  first  in  Ireland.  He 
butied  himtelf  for  a  time  in  applicationt  to  the 
government,  on  the  tubject  of  hit  Levant  tcheme, 
but  found  great  difficulty  in  attracting  any  atten- 
tion.  Bleanwhile,  he  prepared  and  publithcd  a 
quarto  volume  descriptive  of  what  he  had  seen  in 
bis  tiavels,  being  bit  first  avowed  work.  It  was 
not  very  favourably  received,  and  has  long  passed 
out  of  notice.  He  never  reaped  any  good  from 
the  project  which  bad  occupied  bis  thoughts  so 
much,  though  it  was  soon  after  acted  upon  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  with  advantage  to  those 
concerned.  Mr  Kirkman  Finlay  propoaed  to  give 
him  a  principal  share  in  superintending  a  mercan- 
tile concern  established  by  his  bouse  at  Gibraltar, 
and  be  closed  with  the  offer.  At  Gibraltar,  bow- 
ever,  be  found  himself  out  o(  his  element :  be  con- 
fesses he  never  could  lay  his  heart  to  any  business 
in  which  the  imagination  was  not  engsged.  His 
health  became  bad,  and  the  concern  was  mined  by 
the  successes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Spain. 
He  returned  to  London,  and  soon  after  became 
connected  with  the  Star  newspaper,  and  married 
Eliiabeth,  daughter  of  Dr  Alexander  Tillocb,  pro- 
prietor of  that  paper,  and  editor  of  the  Fhiloeopbi- 
cal  Bfagaxine,  by  whom  be  bad  a  fiunily.  He  also 
published  about  this  time  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
Wobey,  1812,  4to;  Reflections  on  Political  and 
Commercial  Subjects,  1812,  8vo:  Letters  from  the 
Levant,  1813,  8vo;  the  Life  of  Benjamin  West, 
1816,  8vo:  the  Majola,  a  tale,  1816,  2  vols;  and 
a  number  of  minor  biographies  and  plays,  the  most 
of  the  latter  appearing  in  a  periodical  work  called 
the  Rejected  Theatre.  But  his  first  really  sue 
cessful  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  a  series  of 
articles,  whith  appeared  In  the  year  1B20,  in 
Blackwood's  Magaitne,  styled  •*  The  Ayrshire  Le- 
gatees.**  In  this  work,  which  eventually  formed 
a  separate  volume,  be  showed  a  power  of  delineat- 
ing a  certain  line  of  Scotch  characters,  that  struck 
the  public  mind,  especially  in  Scotland,  very  for- 
cibly. Sir  Walter  Scott  bad  already  given  some 
admirable  pictures ;  but  he  bad  never  come  so  ex- 
actly into  the  very  heart  of  a  real  Scotch  matron 
of  the  middle  ranks,  as  Mr  Gait  now  did.  Mr 
Blackwood  saw  that  this  was  a  new  vein,  and  he 
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'  written  earlier,  but  for  Boase  ye 

I  now  published,  andcr  the  title  of  •«  TW  lai  ii  ^ 

I  the  Parish."     It  was  iatcadc4  by  tW  mmhm  m  a 

I  kind  of  Seottisk  Vicar  of  WafcclWds  aad  «  «»- 

,  tainly  possesses  much  of  the  hpaaihaK  b«MaraBd 

pathos  of  its  admirable  modeL     Absal  tkm  nme, 

I  the  aatkor  bad  come  to  Scotlsm<  cfac4j  ««k  a 

I  view  to  the  edneatioa  oi  Us ckUdrca;  aad  Mkams 

i  years  be  lived  in  Eskgrove  Hovaa,  aaar  Mamai- 

burgh.     He  now  issaed  in  rapid  sMnssaA.  Tba 

Provost,  The  Steamboat  (cack  am  va^me^  9m 

Andrew  Wylie,  and  the  Eatail  (aack  tkraa  «»- 

umes),  and  the  Gatheriiy  In  tba  W««»,  wAtA  m^ 

lated  to  tbe  flocking  of  tbe  wttt  cuwaaiy  ya^^  «a 

Edinburgh  at  tbe  period  of  tbe  king's  vml     b  «d 

of  these  Mrorks,  tbe  peculiar  veia  of  f 

aeter  which  Mr  Qalt  bad  hit 

main  attraction,  and  their  merits  wm  aipoa  tte 

whole  bandaooMly  acknowledged  bv  tka  i^lmK. 

It  could  only  be  urged  by  critics  m  atnaUy  jast 

taste,  that  there  was  aa  vmfonmmmm  caavasaam  sa 

many  of  Mr  Gait's  pietorcs,  and  a  aaaA  «f  fe  af 

moral  feeling  in   many  af  bis   ihatailsia,  wbaA 

could  not  jo^y  be  conaidind  aa  a  hm  tw^mm^^ 

tion  of  the  people  from  wboai  tbey  pralnasd  «a  ka 

derived.     Anotber    aeriea*   pabhabad    by   Ms^n 

Oliver  and  Boyd,  coasistid  of  Um^m  QAi^k 

The  Spaewife,  and   Rotbeka.     Tbcy  fcB  hAv 

tbe  denomination  of  historical  romaacaa*  aad  «■■ 

not  generally  deemed  happy  eflorta.     Vptm  ^ 

whole,  any  distinctive  ment  wbick  Mr  Gsfll  f^ 

sessed  as  an  author,  may  be  said  ta  ^v»  Waa  m^ 

clusively  in  bis  power  of  dcsciibiag  a  baasdy  ^"^ 

men  of  his  countrymen*  wbirb  be  almatf  »mapa 

did   with  truth  and  cllWri,  tboagk,  aa 

with  hr  too  much  of  tbe  selisb  Mag 

to  tbe  character.     He   geaaraOy 

higher  flight. 

From  about  tbe  year  ISM  to 
was  occupied  in  tbe  bosiacss  of 
and  soperintendant  of  tbe  bvsianB  af  aa  i 
tion   company  in  Upper 
his  almost  constant  rcaidcac*    ta 
and  appears  to  have  yielded  bsm 
thousand  a  year.     Tbe  rompaay. 


at  first  prosper,  and  be  was  fliirbsusd  at 

in  what  appears  to  bava  been  a  vavy  ' 

Tbe  consequence  waa  an  amban 

fairs,  whicb  obliged  bim  to  ~ 

London  be  again  eommeoeed  tbe 

author,  and  produced  la  qntk 

Todd  (a  singularly  bappy  aad 

Southennen,  llogle  Corbet,  Srai^ey 

Eben  Erskine--dl  of  wbicb  w«r«  m 

each— with  the  Life  of  Lord  Byna 

tbe  National  Library),  tba  Uvea  af  tW 

(2  vols,  for  the  aame  aeries;,  tba  " 

Radical,  political  talea  ia  am 

tbe  midst  oC    ' 

support  of  his  &mily  and  tbe  dinbii|i  atf  ka  i 

— for  both  objects  sccos  ta  have  bata  »  hw  « 

and  tbe  latter  to  a  certaia  raittat  aeaamifrihA 

he  was,  ia  July  IfM,  stvack  ««b 

%ras  removed  to  his  rvlatieos 

he  remained  an  invalid  till  bis  dncb.  aa  sfta 

April,  1839,  bavii^  been  wmtai  by  a 

pairalytic  shocks  to  tbe  amaaat  of 

although  they  deprived  bim  of  tbe 

limbs,  and  latteriy  evea  of  tbe 

pen,  still  left  his 

aa  to  enable  him,  dana§ 
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diftotf  kb  Autobiography.  2  Tolt.,  his  Literarv 
Ufe  iihI  MisceHaniet;  8  rols..  besides  a  variety  of 
minor  ttles  and  sketches,  which  appeared  in  the 
Mifttinet  and  Annuals.     Among  his  latest  pro- 
duetiooi  was  a  tale,  called  The  Bedral,  which  was 
nof  iflferior  to  his  Provost  Pawkie.     Mr  Gait,  it 
will  be  Ken,  va^  a  most  prolific  author,  and  yet 
tbe  worb  we  have  mentioned  form  by  no  means  a 
compiete  lift  of  his  publications.     He  himself  was 
ootblf  to  famish  one.     In  a  list  which  he  made, 
be  forgot  an  epic  poem — and  he  afterwards  jocu- 
Zir/f  wd,  that  he  should  be  remembered  as  one 
vk>  bad  published  an  epic  poem,  and  forgot  that 
h  bad  done  so.     Literature  with  him  was  but  a 
irawdsry  pursuit,  and  his  mind  was  chiefly  en- 
fnmed  by  mercantile   or    mechanical    projects. 
Dtmnghblast  illness  at  Greenock,  this  **  ruling 
pMooa"  strongly    displayed    itself.     He    had    a 
vtricty  of  sdiemes,  to  which  b«  invited  the  atten- 
tios  of  the  scientific  world,  among  others  a  plan 
for  deepem'ng  the  Clyde  up  to  Glasgow,  by  erect- 
ing s  daiD,  %rith  lock«  at  Bowling  Bay.     Thu,  he 
fsii  wu  the  legacy  be  left  to  Glasgow,  in  grati- 
f»Ie  for  the  many  good  deeds  done  to  him  by  in- 
babitants  of  that  dty.     Bfr  Gait  was  in  person  tall 
Md  aiusGalarly  formed,  his  manners  being  frank 
■ad  tgreeable.     Daring  much  of  his  life  he  moved 
D  tbe  best  circles  of  society ;  and  it  is  not  the 
lettt  carious  circumstance  in  his  character  that, 
vitb  so  much  high-spirited  gentlemanly  feeling  in 
hiaiself,  be  should  have  mainly  succeeded  in  de- 
P*rtiag  the  meaner  and  more  grovelling  points  in 
boBM  nature. 

CELL,  Sib  Wiluam,  Knt.,  M. A..  F.R.S.,  and 
F.S.  A.,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Dilletanti,  ftc 
9m  the  younger  son  of  Philip  Gell  of  Hopton, 
Dcrbyihire,  Esq.,  by  Dorothy,  daughter  and  co- 
beiress  of  W.  Milnes,  of  Aldercar  Park.  Esq.,  who 
ns  secondly  the  wife  of  Thomas  Blore,  Esq., 
P.8.  A.,  the  historian  of  the  county  of  Derby.  He 
itf  fonnerly  Fellow  of  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
ndge,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  1798,  M.  A. 
W4.  His  learned  and  valuable  works  were  pro- 
^oeed  ia  tbe  following  order  :~The  Topography 
f  Troy  and  its  Vicinity,  illustrated  and  explained 
y  drawioga  and  descriptions.  1804.  fol.  The 
^ngraphy  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca.  1808.  4to. 
'be  Itinerary  of  Greece,  with  a  Commentary  on 
•aaaaias  and  Strabo,  and  an  account  of  the  mon- 
■ents  of  antiquity  at  present  existing  in  that 
sentry.  1810.  4ta  Tbe  Itinerary  of  the  Morea ; 
nog  a  particalnr  description  of  that  Peninsula, 
itb  a  map  of  tbe  Routes.  1817. 8vo.  Fompeiana ; 
Obsermtiona  upon  the  Topography,  Eiidifices, 
d  Omaoaenu  of  Pompeii.  By  Sir  William  Gell 
dJ.  P.  Oandj.  Esq.,  1817—1819,  8vo.  Second 
Junie,  183-,  8vo.  It  was  this  work,  equally 
aatiful  and  interesting,  which  made  his  name 
>«t  eztenaiveljr  known.  Attica.  1817.  folio, 
irrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea.  ,1823.  8vo. 
M  Topography  of  Rome.  183-,  8vo.  Sir  Wil. 
n  Gell  receJTed  tbe  honour  of  knighthood  on  a 
ore  from  a  mtasion  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  May 
1803.  In  1^0  the  late  queen  Caroline  ap- 
irttd  hina  one  of  her  Chamberlains,  in  which  ca- 
ity  he  attended  daily  during  the  examination 
teh  was  called  her  ••Trial,**  in  the  House  of 
(da.  Subsequently  to  that  period  Sir  William 
I  resided  altogether  in  Italy.  He  had  a  small 
oe,  sorroosded  by  a  pleasant  garden,  at  Rome ; 
a  picturesque  residence  at  Naples,  which  re- 
ded tbe  riMtor  of  soiue  of  his  own  drawings  of 


Pompeii.  Both  were  tbe  daily  resort  of  the  sd- 
entific  and  literary  visitants  to  ••  tbe  Eternal  City** 
or  the  gay  •*  Partbenbpe  ;'*  and  in  his  reception 
room  in  each  he  was  seen,  surrounded  by  books, 
drawings,  and  maps,  with  a  guitar,  from  which  be 
frequently  drew  forth  pleasant  discourse,  and  two 
or  three  dogs,  so  well  bred  as  to  be  a  source  of 
amusement  instead  of  annoyance  to  his  visitors. 

Sir  William  Gell's  residence  at  Naples  was  for 
many  years  rendered  peculiarly  agreeable  by  its 
vicinity  to  that  of  his  estimable  and  erudite  friend, 
tbe  late  Sir  William  Drummond,  with  whom  be 
lived  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy;  and  whose 
death,  which  took  place  at  Rome  in  1827,  he 
deeply  lamented.  The  hon.  Richard  Keppel  Cra- 
ven bad  been  for  many  years  the  friend  of  Sir 
William  Gell.  In  1834,  Sir  William's  infirmities 
bad  increased  so  much  that  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  remain  station- 
ary at  Naples.  Those  who  bad  opportunities  of 
appreciating  the  character  of  this  amiable  man 
knew  not  which  most  to  admire, — the  depth  and 
versatility  of  his  erudition,  tbe  benevolent  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  or  tbe  suavity  of  his  manners. 
Suffering  from  the  complicated  tortures  of  gout 
and  rheumatism,  which  for  many  years  deprived  him 
of  tbe  use  of  his  limbs,  bis  patient  endurance  of 
pain,  and  constant  cheerfulness  under  it,  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him.  Science  and  literature 
bad  not  a  more  devoted  adherent,  or  more  ardent 
admirer.  Deeply  skilled  in  antiquarian  learning, 
the  fruit  of  his  indefistigable  researches  was  ever 
at  the  service  of  others ;  and  he  was  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  He  died  at 
Naples  on  the  4tb  Feb.  1836,  aged  59.  His  body  was 
interred  in  the  English  burial  ground  at  Naples. 

GEOLOGY,  Recent  Proobess  of.  After  Hut- 
ton  and  Werner  had  advanced  their  respective 
theories,  an  intellectual  warfare  of  many  years  was 
rather  fiercely  waged  between  their  followers.  Al- 
though this  excitement  led  to  the  elucidation  of 
many  important  parts,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
much  time  and  some  talent  were  unprofitHbly  lost 
in  tbe  contest,  till  at  last  the  Wernerians,  in  tbe 
great  points  at  issue,  fairly  gave  in ;  and  the  lead- 
ing yacTs  at  least  of  the  Huttonian  theory  were 
universally  established,  namely,  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite  and  trap  rodcs,  and  the  sedimentary  na- 
ture of  the  other  deposits.  Meanwhile  practical 
geology,  founded  on  actual  investigation,  was 
making  considerable  progress,  first  in  England,  by 
tbe  solitary  and  untutored  labours  of  Mr  Smith, 
who,  almost  unaided,  produced  a  map  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish strata,  arranged  according  to  their  organic 
remains,  and  the  result  of  his  own  personal  inves- 
tigations; and  afterwards  by  the  institution  of  tbe 
London  Geological  Society,  in  1807>  which  ranked 
among  its  members  Dr  Maculloch,  the  ab)e  inves- 
tigator of  the  primary  rocks,  and  of  the  trap  for- 
mations of  Scotland  and  its  islands,  Bfr  Cony- 
beare,  who,  along  with  Mr  Phillips,  published  a 
work  on  the  secondary  strata,  as  exhibited  in  the 
English  districts  from  the  carboniferous  series,  up 
to  the  oolite,  and  chalk,  and  Messrs  Greenough 
and  Webster,  and  professors  Buckland  and  Sedg- 
wick, Messrs  Murcbison,  Lyell,  &c.,  who  have  all 
contributed  most  valuable  papers  to  its  transactions. 
On  tbe  continent  tbe  celebrated  Cuvier  and  his 
associates,  Lamarck  and  Brogniart,  were  no  less  as- 
siduous  in  their  energetic  investigations.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Cuvier  in  tbe  strata  of  the  environs  of 
Paris  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  organio 
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renlalnf,  and  gire  an  interest  and  impulit  to  tlie 
study  of  geology  beyond  what  had  been  before 
experienced.  Cuvjer,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  MeHTton  of  gedlogy,  and  bad  his  attention  been 
solely  devoted  to  thn  sdenee,  or  rather  could  he 
have  had  bis  ever  active  existence  prolonged  be> 
yofid  the  period  of  hamauity,  we  might  have  hoped 
from  his  acute  and  comprehensive  intellect,  joined 
to  his  laborious  investigation  of  facts,  as  complete 
an  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  geology  as 
Newton  has  bequeathed  us  of  the  solar  system. 

Of  the  more  recent  systems  of  geology*  Mr 
Lyell's  is  the  most  oonspieaous.  In  its  leading 
features  it  is  identical  with  that  of  Dr  Hattoo,  and 
of  his  classical  illustrator,  Mr  Playfair.  Mr  Lyell 
maintains  the  same  infinitude  of  operations,  the 
same  wearing  down  of  old  continents,  and  the  re- 
surgence of  new  ones.  He,  however,  diaelaimt  the 
interference  of  all  causes  except  those  that  are 
strictly  in  operation  at  present,  not  even  allowing 
an  intensity  of  power  bevond  what  is  daily  mani- 
fested on  the  earth  s  surtace.  In  this  way  he  re- 
jects the  paroxysmal  fusions  and  elevations  of 
rocks  by  the  unexplnined  '*  central  heat*'  of  Hut- 
ton  and  Playfair,  and  accounts  for  the  elevarion  of 
strata  to  the  slow  aud  progressive  effects  of  igne- 
ous action,  as  exemplified  in  existing  volcanoes. 
Thus  an  infinitade  of  movements,  consbting  of  a 
progressive  decay  and  renovation  of  strata,  gradu- 
ating by  imperceptible  steps  into  each  other,  make 
continually  the  drcoit  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  to 
accompany  these  movements  in  the  inorganic  mass 
a  progressif  e  development  and  destruction  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  take  placte  coinddently,  to  that 
ystem  succeeds  system,  merging  into,  and  embrac- 
ing each  other,  like  cycle  and  epicycle,  where  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end  is  perceptible.  To  ehwi- 
date  these  views,  Mr  Lyell  has  accumulated  a  mass 
of  most  interesting  facts  regarding  volcanic  pheno- 
mena, and  adopting  the  hint  of  Cuvier,  has  person- 
ally investigated  the  newer  strata  in  the  volcanic 
districu,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  trace  a  chain  of 
formations  from  the  oldest  visible  systems  up  to 
those  which  have  had  their  origin  in  the  present 
times.  While  these  investigations  were  being 
made  of  the  newer  formations,  Mr  Murehison  and 
professor  Sedgwick  were  exploring  the  older  sedi- 
mentary deposits  in  England  and  Wales.  Bfany  of 
these  formations,  which  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  contain  few  or  no  traces  of  organic  remains, 
were  now  found  to  exhibit  many  species  of  new 
and  unknown  molluscous  and  vertebrated  animab. 
Fortunately,  to  aid  the  investigations  of  these  aea- 
lous  geologists,  the  researches  of  profSessor  Aggaa- 
sii  in  ichthyology  were  at  hand  to  throw  light  on 
the  remains  of  fishes  which  were  found  in  the  older 
sandstones  and  slates.  From  their  combined  li^ 
hours,  the  transition  series  of  rocks  hitherto  unde- 
fined, were  arranged  into  regular  groups,  character^ 
ixed  by  peculiar  fossils ;  and  a  splendid  work  was 
given  to  the  public  explanatory  of  this  system. 
(See  Siluriam  Sysfem.)  Dr  Maubel  too,  was  la- 
bouring in  the  investigation  of  the  fresh  water  for- 
mations of  the  wealds  of  Sussex,  and  made  disco- 
veries of  the  existence  of  huge  reptiles,  as  well  as 
plants  and  minute  animals  in  that  deposit  (see 
Wealdem),  while  Dr  Hibbefl  was  exploring  the 
fluveabile  limes^nes  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

On  the  continent,  Elie  de  Beaumont  deduced 
his  theories  of  periodical  elevations  of  mountain 
chains,  from  an  inspection  of  the  parallelism  of 
particular  mountain  formations;  Bou^  carried  on 


his  geological  fvnreya ;  aadlmfcsi^hy  tfcesidrf 
the  BBierMOope,  showed  Chat  sim  «(  ow  mM  in- 
poli  atones  aad  chalk  ma 
to  miUiona  of  minnte  awimalralw  ia  a 
states   while  in   Aaevie*.  Dr  fttrlmih 
the  foot  marks  of  gigantie  Urds,  vW  M 
over  the  aneieiit  sand  beds,  aadldt  tie 
sioM  of  their  footmarks  alone  bahial  (W 

tion  has  oeta  casiiid  by  jromg tmtdkm  — ssinj 
region  of  the  gk>he.  b  the  lewtr  mnpt  ^  tti 
Himmala    momtaina,    Dr    Pi 
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Cantly  diseovered  the  ri  mains  e( 

asalia,  (see  Simmtkermm)  a 

iaterest  are  daily  amanariag  from  eckr 

of  the  science.    **  When  we  esmysni,'  mp  ttr 

Lyell,  **thereittHofobsenratiensinlhel^iiij 

years,  with  those  of  the  thine  preesribf  cartsmi^ 

we  canaet  but  look  forwafd  with  the  msM  ■» 

gnine  expectations  to  the  d^giee  ef  esBrilmmtt 

which  geology  may  ha  catried  even  by  the  Maa* 

of  the  present  genenrtion.    Hever  pifhaps  M  ■« 

sdeace,  with  the  escepcioa  of  asl 

in  an  equally  brief  period,  so  many 

peeted  truths,  and  oveftwrn  ae 

opinions.     The  seasea  had  fsr 

earth  to  he  at  rest,  ntil  the 

that  It  was  carried  threngh  spm 

ble  rapidity.    In  like  mouer  was  iha  smfcm  d 

this  planet  regarded  aa  having 

since  its  crmtton,  vntil  the  gsslattl  pnmA^mm 

had  been  the  theatre  of  reiterated  chasip;  sod  «■ 

still  the  subject  of  slow  hot  never  emnnf  Imm^ 

tions.      The  diseovery  of  oth*  sf 

boondleas  regions  of  apaoe,  wan  the  « 

tronoray ;  to  trnee  the  aame  syelom  th 

transfbroMtioos,  to  hahoU  it  aft  ■ 

adorned  with  dilTereot  htUs  asid  edk 

sens,  and  peopled  erith  sew 

delightful  meed  of  gaologiaal  n 

the  investlgntioa  of  the  earth's 

tare  will  eventnally  ho  prodttive  of  an  ^ 

tical  benefite  to  mnnktwd,  i 

distnnt  henvena,  nMMt  remi 

posterity.     It  wm  not  tiU  satiaaM 

ricbed  1^  the  observnftioM  el  man 

had  made  its  wav  against  popttlsr  p 

estaMiehment  of  a  tooad  theory,  1 

lion  to  the  neefnl  nrte  waa  asoaft  «s 
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eultivatioa  of  gc^log^  hegaa  at  a  Irtar  pMsl  m 
in  every  step  %vhich  it  has  hitherto  raait  lami* 
sound  theoretical  piiadplea,  it  ban  had  la  a^ 
against  more  violent  proposaessiaaa.    Theprt 
advantages  already  derived  hwm  it  kaaa  tm  k 
incoosi<Wrahle,  hat  oar  gvaaraSastia^  ase  jm  < 
perfect,  and  they  who  wUow  may  ha  ma^mmd 
reap    the  amst   valaahle    fraiia  ef    aiw  Mi 
Meanwhile  the  charm  of  irst  dmcovaamt  •  ■ 
and  as  we  explore  this  amfBtftasaa  fiaU  im^ 
the  sentiaHnt  of  KWhahr  the  great  h^taw4f  < 
times,  may  rootiaually  he 
that  •*  he  who  calls  what  W 
into  being,  enjoya  a  hhaa  like  that  ef 

OHAZBBPORE,  oa  OAZTPOOfttatsan* 
Hindostnn.  loag  eelebraud  «w  ifts  saaa^vam.  i 
the  capital  of  a  circar  or 
of  thesaroename.  It  ia 
of  the  river  Oaagee*  fatty  ima 
of  Benaree,  and  ninety  two  mIm  «■■  4  tk 
lahabad.  It  is  deecrihed  hy  b^9  Bsha  ml 
large  town  or  city,  ( 
river,  as  preaenting 
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J  •»  a  newer  inffectaon,  ati  noUeit  build- 
iogi  art,  w  if  too  often  the  ease  in  Indian  towut, 
fiMiid  (•  be  in  a  uiaerablc  tUte  of  ruin.  The  na- 
Uft  citf  itaelf  ii,  bowefer,  better  built,  mnd  better 
ktptf  tito  manj  other  plaecs  of  ttore  importafice. 
The  biBtft  «re  «eat  4uid  well  aupplied,  and  bishop 
Hebtr,  deaeribiac^  the  place,  says,  *'  One  of  the 
ftnetf  wai  so  wide,  one  nigbt  hare  supposed  one- 
•elf  ii  sn  Engliah  eouatrf  town.*'  But  he  adds, 
**tbe  lowB  has  ao  laj^  houses  except  one,  the 
propcftf  of  a  >fealihy  Mussulioan,  which  is  ex- 
umdj  like  aone  of  the  old  houses  in  Scotland,  as 
rcpRMsled  in  prints,  and  described  by  the  author 
of  Wtrstlegr.  Like  all  other  native  buildings,  it 
isob  dingy  and  negleeted,  but  appears  in  good 
Mbftaatial  repair,  and  is  a  stiiking  olgeet,  aaore  so, 
psWps,  thaa  most  of  the  Corinthian  verandahs  at 
Odeatta.  There  are  moreover,  the  remains  of  an 
old  esftle  here,  now  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
^ll  gnea  mound,  scattered  with  ruins,  and  over- 
hug  with  sooM  fine  trees.'* 

Aitheugh  the  neighbouring  population  is  chiefly 
Hiadoo,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tsBtf  of  the  town  are  Mussulaiuuia.  Their  mosques 
^  va  more  numeroua,  or  at  leaat  more  recnark- 
tbk^  than  the  pagodaa.  Indeed,  although,  taking 
^  arhole  fvovinee  together,  they  form  but  barely 
■s  tieveoth  part  of  the  population,  and  amongst 
lbs  remainder,  fitadooism  exists  in  all  its  strength 
asd  bigotry,  yet  as  it  is  in  the  large  towns  that  the 
Mfts^nlwant  chiefly  abound,  they  sometimes  appear 
bifs  in  such  numbers,  in  the  ehope  and  streets,  as 
ta  lesd  persons  to  believe  that  they  bear  a  more 
Msadenble  proportion  to  their  Hindoo  brethren. 

*At  the  eastern  extremity  of  ihe  town,"  the 
hibop  relates,  *^  is  a  very  handsome,  Hiough  ruined 
priaee,  built  by  the  Nawab,  Cossim  All  Khan,  the 
■ost  airy  and  beat  contrived,  so  iar  as  can  be  per- 
»ved  firom  ita  outward  appearance,  of  any  of  the 
■Btera  buildings  I  have  seen.  Its  verandahs  are 
«%  asagniiecnt,  but  its  desokttoo  is  so  recent, 
bag  it  is  very  fisr  from  being  a  pleasing  ofaject  on 
ypronching  near  enough  to  perceive  its  decay.  It 
tappfoaehed  from  the  land  through  a  fine  stone 
fiteway,  which,  though  differing  in  a  few  particu- 
■s  frain  tiie  English  Gothic,  certainly  belongs,  to 
bs  same  style  of  architecture.  This  is  in  good 
ipeir,  and  has  stiH  its  masaive  teak  foldifig-^»ors 
taached  with  iron  studs,  and  with  the  low-browed 
«eke«in  the  middle,  like  an  English  castle  or  college. 
"*  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  and  sepa- 
iM  fiNNB  it  by  gardens  and  scattered  cottages,  are 
fee  hoasee  of  the  otvil  servants  of  the  company, 
lostly  with  gtound-ioors  only,  but  large  and  band- 
MDe.  They  are  surrounded  by  good  gardens,  and 
Beafry  picturesque  situations  amidst  tame  but 
tsuriant  scenery,  where  the  green  lanes,  flowering 
idgrrows,  and  receding  glades,  bring  to  mind 
■ne  of  the  ipost  cultivated  portions  o^  England. 
tfottd  these  is  the  military  cantonment,  ugly  low 
mgalowa,  with  sloping  roofi  of  red  tile,  but  deriv- 
gsome  advantage  ^m  the  trees  with  which  they 
t  surrounded  and  intermingled.  The  most  con- 
trooas  building  among  them  is  the  monument  to 
rd  Comwallis,  who  died  here  on  his  way  up  the 


Ohaaeepore  is  noted  for  the  wbolesomeness  of 
msTp  and  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  gardens. 
te  Brittah  regiments  removed  hither  from  the 
krr  stations,  have,  it  is  said,  always  found  the 
mber  of  their  deaths  diminbh  from  the  Indian  to 
g  Ectropcan  proportion. 


The  ppedous  incense  of  iSke  rose,  the  mUa-goolt 
so  celebrated  throughout  all  the  civilized  parts  of 
the  world,  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  gardens  round  Ghazeepore.  The  cultivation  of 
roses  at  Ghazeepore  is  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
and  the  extensive  fields,  though  planted  with  roses, 
do  not  appear  so  beautiful  and  attractive  as  might 
at  first  be  imagined.  The  fact  is,  the  Indian  rose, 
though  its  very  name  eeems  to  imply  distinction, 
can  only  sustain  a  comparison  with  its  European 
sisters  in  the  fragrance  which  it  yields.  It  is 
beautiful,  for  could  a  rose  be  otherwise  ?  But  ex- 
cepting at  Agra,  it  does  not  attain  to  the  magnifi- 
cent size  eommon  in  England,  nor  does  it  present 
the  infinite  varieties  which  adorn  our  gardens.  The 
roses  of  eastern  climes  bloom  sparingly  upon  a  low 
shrub,  which  is  kept  to  a  dwarfittb  size  by  the 
gardener  s  knife,  and  the  full-blown  flowers  being 
gathered  every  morning,  the  trees  rarely  present 
the  luxuriance  of  loaded  boughs,  drooping  beneath 
the  weight  of  their  silken  treasures.  The  roses  of 
Ghazeepore  are  planted  formally,  iii  large  fields, 
occupying  many  huiMlred  acres  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  flush  of  their  flowers,  when  opening 
to  the  morning  ray,  and  enamelling  the  verdant 
carpet  of  green  spread  over  a  sun-lit  plain,  cannot, 
however,  fail  to  delight  the  eye.  The  gathering  of 
the  rosea  is  performed  systematically  by  a  multi- 
tude of  poor  labourers,  who  carefully  secure  every 
full-blown  fk>wer.  The  first  process  which  these 
uiuiergo  is  that  of  dietillatioo.  The  ^oolaHbee 
paanee,  rose-water,  thus  obtained  is  poured  into 
large  vessels,  which  are  exposed  uncovered  to  the 
opea  air  during  the  night.  The  jars  are  skimmed 
occasionally,  the  easential  oil  floating  on  the  sur. 
fiice  being  the  precious  concentration  of  aroma 
which  is  so  highly  prized. 

GILLIES,  John,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.A.S., 
member  of  many  foreign  societies,  and  historio- 
grapher to  his  late  Majesty  for  Scotland,  was  bom 
at  Brechin,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  on  the  18th  of 
Jan.  1747.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  where, 
when  under  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  to 
teach  the  Greek  class  in  the  iUneu  and  decline  of 
the  then  aged  professor  of  Greek  in  that  univer- 
sity. He  soon,  however,  resigned  that  appoint- 
ment, and  came  to  London,  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing literature  his  sole  pursuit ;  and,  in  furtherance 
of  this  object,  he  spent  some  time  on  the  contin- 
ent to  acquire  facility  in  the  modern  languages. 
Soon  after  his  return,  being  yet  a  young  man,  that 
connection  with  the  Hopetoun  family  commenced, 
to  which  he  always  ascribed  mudi  of  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  his  long  liie,  this  friendship  hav- 
ing subsisted  between  them  from  that  period  with- 
out an  intervening  doud.  John,  the  second  earl 
of  Hopetoun,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by 
his  eldest  son  lord  Hope  (the  late  James  earl  of 
Hopetoun),  invited  him  to  travel  with  his  second 
son,  the  hon.  Henry  Hope,  and  induced  him  to  re- 
linquish some  honourable  and  lucrative  literary 
engagements,  by  settling  upon  him,  in  the  year 
1777*  an  annuity  for  Ufe.  Henry  Hope  died 
abroad,  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  Dr  Gillies 
went  again  to  the  continent  with  the  younger  sons 
of  the  same  earl  of  Hopetoun,  John  and  Alexander 
Hope.  Mr  Gillies  returned  with  his  companions 
about  the  year  1784,  when  he  resumed  hb  literary 
labours,  and  took  his  degree  of  LL.  D„  previously 
to  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  his  Grecian 
History.  Upon  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr  Robert- 
aou  he  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  King 
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for  Scotland.  In  179i,  he  married.  He  continued 
bis  literarj  industry  to  a  late  period  of  life.  The 
infirmities  of  age  showed  themselves  principally 
in  the  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs,  which  made  it 
dangerous  to  pursue  his  accustomed  walks  in 
crowded  streets.  Finding  himself  contented  with 
domestic  comfort,  he  retired  altogether  from  the 
world,  and  settled  at  CUpham  in  the  year  1S30, 
where  he  died  on  the  I5th  Feb.  1836. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Dr  Gil- 
lies : — Orations  of  Isocrates  and  those  of  Lysias, 
translated ;  with  some  account  of  their  lives,  and  a 
discourse  on  the  history,  manners,  and  character  of 
the  Greeks,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelopo- 
nesian  war  to  the  battle  of  Charonea.  1778,  4to. 
History  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  colonies  and  con- 
quests, from  the  earliest  times  till  the  division  of 
the  Macedonian  Empire  in  the  East ;  including  the 
history  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 
1786,  two  vols.  4to.  and  four  vols.  8vo.  View  of 
the  reign  of  Frederic  II.,  of  Prussia,  with  a  par- 
allel between  that  Prince  and  Philip  II.,  of  Mace- 
don.  1789,  dvo.  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics, 
comprising  his  practical  philosophy,  translated  from 
the  Greek ;  with  notes,  the  critical  history  of  his 
life,  and  a  new  analysis  of  his  speculative  works. 
1797,  two  vols.  4to.  Second  edition,  1804,  two 
vols.  8vo.  Supplement  to  the  Analysis  of  Aris- 
totle's Speculative  Works.  1804,  4to.  History  of 
the  World  from  Alexander  to  Augustus,  1807-10, 
two  vols.  4to.  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Rhe- 
toric. 1823. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE;  a  county  of  South 
Wales,  extending  from  east  to  west  forty-eight 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south,  twenty-seven.  It 
has  one  dty,  Llandaff;  one  county-town,  Cardiff; 
is  divided  into  ten  hundreds,  vis.,  Caerphilly,  0>w- 
bridge,  Dinas-Powis,  Kibber,  Langwelach,  Miskin, 
Neath,  Newcastle,  Ogmore  and  Swansea,  and  into 
1 18  parishes.  It  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, who  are  polled  at  Bridgend,  Cardiff,  Swan- 
sea, Neath,  Merthyr-TydviL  The  north  and  north- 
east parts  of  the  county  are  mostly  barren  and 
mountainous ;  the  southern  portion,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  level  and  fertile.  In  the  fine  plain  ex- 
panding from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
north  to  the  Bristol  channel  on  the  south  and 
south-west,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
county.  'The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  the  salu- 
brious temperature  of  the  dinmte  is  such  that  the 
families  of  myrtles,  naagnolios,  and  other  delicate 
plants,  not  only  live  but  thrive  in  the  open  air. 
Here  agriculture  is  practised  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved principles,  and  the  abundant  produce  of 
every  description  has  procured  for  it  the  appella- 
tion of  **the  Garden  of  Wales'*  This  valley, 
which  is  in  many  places  from  eight  to  eighteen 
miles  in  breadth,  u  divided  from  nearly  one  end  to 
the  other  by  the  great  post  road  from  London  to 
Milford.  Passing  along  this  road  the  traveller  en- 
joys some  of  the  most  extensive  and  picturesque 
views  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  island. 
The  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Rumney,  the 
Taaf.  the  Ognoore,  the  Neath,  the  Tavy.  the  Avon, 
the  Llanry,  the  Ewenny,  and  the  Lougbor.  All 
of  them  have  a  southerly  course,  and  several  of 
them  have  their  sources  among  the  noountains  of 
Brecon.  The  coast  has  a  fine  semi-circular  sweep 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  the  west- 
em  pomt  of  which  is  formed  into  a  peninsula  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  running  up  towardi  Carmarthen, 


forming  an  estoary  sA  tkt  BMlh  if  As  %mf 
river.     Over,a  ioc  saady  baMh  tie  ~ 
rocks  b  many  places  ewcQ  iato 
of  great  boldaoa,  cxykittag 
and  worn  in   waamy   plaees  isrfo  drcf  md  ytf 
caverns.     The  canals  of  the  taaly  sn  dv  Gb- 
morganshire  canal,  whick  utiaA  §nm  Mittfcw 
Tydvil  to  CardiC  a  dtitance  «f  twsa<j4n  ma 
The  Aberdare  navigatioa  ■■Hes  with  ths  md  m 
New.Bridge,  aad  that  agaiii,  by  tW  AhwdM  » 
way,  is  connected  with  the  Neath  esasl,  Urn  «» 
ing  Cardiff.  Mertkyr-TydvO,  «4  aU  the  isttn» 
ing  country   with    lk«    nohU  hay  ^  9mmm. 
Another  canal,  nmaiiv  parsUcl  ts  the  mm  Wa. 
connects  the  key  of  Swaasea  with  the  AsMi  mi 
rugged  hills  of  Brecon.     The  miasnl  vsiM  m 
the  county  conststa  principally  «f  tud  d  wwa 
kinds,  iime-ctoae,  posssmtd  ol  pmtabm  J"Ai**> 
and  iron-stone.     Lyii^  freqwently  at  «■•  4i^ 
from  the  sar&ea,  and  fre^iwBtly  iatsmf  wm  tvs 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  these  Btecnds  wn  tmti  he* 
with  lets  expense  than  in  matt  othsr  ^kam  4  tte 
kingdom.     The   whole  valvaUe  mmmd  d  At 
county,  especially  the  aovthcn  part  ef  ii«  flab  ■■ 
a  bed  of  limc-ctooe.     The  BMat  fUmdd  tastf  « 
this  lime,  though  not  the  beat  fsr  the  fm^m  d 
building,  is  well  adapted,  froa  ita  ati«a  iA^ 
nets,  for  white-washing,  and  firom  its  lAm  fH^ 
ties  for  manure;  vast  qimatiticaafetspertslM^ 
the  channel  into  Soeaerset,  htsiiii  whrt  n  ^ 
round  the  coast  to  other  place  ■  ia  Wslak   *m 
kind  of  lime  here  possesses  the  prafsrty  sf 
ing  under  water,  which  leaders  it 
as  a  sub-marine  cement.     Daaiath  the 
are  found  beds  of  red  earth 
in  this  earth  are  fooad  bads  of  gj  

{ret  discovered  in  Britain,  la  the  whrte  hartM 
ead-ore,  calamiae,  maag— ise,  and  nffw  IM 
also  been  diaeovervd  thwtgh  ia 
Coal,  which  is  of  still 
be  equally  universal  ia  its 
stone,  which  is  also  aboadairt, 
pk:  of  the  county.  Of  the 
ported,  and  a  vast  qaaatity  ia 
ployed  in  the  immense  sBcltiaf 
Merthyr-Tydvil,  Neath.  S 
Abemant.  The  works  at  thm 
places,  which  are  wmoo%  tka  ■ 
Europe,  are  all  iroa-works,  o^  wkkft  the 
is  dog  up  in  the  ncighbourWod ;  hai  « 
places,  particttlariy  Neath  aad  Swaaaas^  i 
large  establishments  for  tha  aadtMcal 
ore  of  which  is  imported  fraa 
and  North  Walea;  lead  is  aloa 
smelting  in  large  gimatitiasu 
manufiMtured  to  a  large  eataat  m  «■■• 
particularly  at  Merlia-Gratfyd,  the  oa  \m^  » 
ported  from  Cornwall.  Flafs  asid  ■■■^  ^5 
also  arrides  of  exportarias^ 
in  cutting  aad  poKshiag  to  a  a^akir^  tt*  * 
habitants.  Populatioa  of  tW  cavCr  a 
126.200. 

GLASTONBURY ;  a  —  kst-tawa  ef 
setshire,  situated  nearly  in  tW  caatia  el  Ike 
distant  from  Loadoa  ld4  mOmm  W.5.W     %m 

sists  of  two  streets  cTowiag  cac4  ad ,-. 

the  direction  of  the  cardiaal  paaaia.  sad  ai^i 
the  houses  arc  boilt  with  tears  ti 

ruins  of  its  eelebrmtcd  ahWy.     TW  _ ^ 

this  abbey  is  ascribed  to  laaiy^  ««  Ami^*  ^ 
Glastonbury  is  said  to  haw  Ivca  tW  i^m  «■' 
the  first  Christian  charrk    sm  pAmasd.    *1> 
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tradiUoB,'*  obcerrei  Mr  Soutbey,  •*maj  seem  the 
mittt  deterring  of  credit,  because  it  ii  not  contra- 
dicted in  those  ages  when  other  churches  would 
hate  touod  it  profitable  to  advance  a  similar  pre- 
tcafioo."    There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that 
(kb  tnditiou  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
bigfc  patronage  and  rich  endowments  which  the 
sbbey  possessed  from  a  rery  early  period:  and  we 
mj  rest  assured,  that  if  in  behalf  of  any  other 
dwreh  in  England  an  equal  claim  could  have  been 
•dranced  to  the  assumption  of  such  titles  as  those 
cooferred  on  Glastonbury,  as  *'the  first  ground  of 
God;"  **  the  first  ground  of  the  saints  in  England," 
tad  **  the  rise  and  fountain  of  all  religion  in  Eng- 
kad,"  such  a  manifest  advantage  never  would  have 
been  eooceded  to  this  establishment  without  many 
I  ftroggle.     Other  accounts  say  that  the  abbey 
reslly  owed  its  origin  to  David,  a  British  prelate, 
tn  the  fifth  century,  or  to  Ina,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  began  his  reign  in  689,  and  by  whom,  accord- 
iap  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  monastery  was 
treetcd  and  adorned  with  great  splendour,  and  at 
•  vist  expense,  and  also  richly  endowed  and  fa- 
voored  with  various  franchises  and  privileges,  to 
vtich  additions  were  made  by  several  succeeding 
SHMurchs  and  other  benefactors.     It  was  consti- 
tated  one  of  the  parliamentary  mitred  abbeys,  and 
the  reteoues,  at  its  dissolution  under  Henry  VIII., 
aaooBted  to  £3506.  13s.  4d.     A  series  of  abbots, 
ncty-oiie  in  number,  presided  here  during  a  period 
•f  acariy  six  centuries;  and  the  last  of  them,  Rich- 
mi  Whiting,  though  he  surrendered  the  abbey, 
«BS  executed  as  a  traitor,  together  with  two  of 
fie  monks,  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king's 
dpreoMcy.     Many   illustrious  persons   were  in- 
iBrred  in  the  church  of  this  monastery,  among 
vioai  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  famous  king 
Afthur,  whose  tomb,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  is 
Atted,  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  to  have  been  dis- 
nrtnd  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL     Some  fine 
nim  of  the  abbey  church  are  still  remaining,  as 
Hcewise  a  building  called  the  Abbot's  Kitchen; 
Md  a  tower  on  a  hill,  near  the  town,  named  Glas. 
iaabary  Tor,  a  noted  sea-mark  for  ships  sailing  in 
§m  Bristol  dianneL     The  foundation   plot  upon 
■Ucb  the  Glastonbury  abbey  and   its  immense 
Mwe  of  offices  were  erected,  included  a  space  of 
M  lew  than  sixty  acres,  and  was  surrounded  on 
ilMdts  by  a  lofty  wall  of  wrought  freestone.  The 
pfadpal  building,  the  great  abbey-church,  con- 
Msdof  a  nave  of  220  feet  in  length,  and  45  in 
Indth;  a  choir  of  155  feet;  and  a  transept  of 
priy  160  fieet;  and  with  the  chapel  of  St  Joseph 
M  ^imatbea,  which  stood  at  its  west  end,  110 
lil  in  length  by  24  in  breadth,  its  extreme  length 
MMvred  the  vast  extent  of  530  feet.     Adjoining 
ht  ^orch  on  the  south  side,  was  a  noble  cloister, 
'  a  square  of  2*^  feet.     The  church  con. 
fire  chapels,— St  Edgar's,  St  Mary's,  St 
ew's,  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and 
W  chapel  of  the   Holy  Sepulchre.     Under  the 
«dy  of  tlie  church  were  three  large  crypts,  sup- 
•rted  by  two  rows  of  massive  pillars,  in  which 
lytBtombed  the  remains  of  many  of  the  most  il- 
mkriom  personages,  and  under  St  Joseph's  Chapel 
Rb  s»other  large  and  handsome  crypt,  having, 
%  «M  of  its  angles,  an  arched  passage,  which  is 
dtt  to  have  been  traced  for  a  considerable  distance 
•d  supposed  by  some  to  have  led  to  the  Tor. 
ih  the  sooth-west  side  of  Glastonbury  may  be 
M  Wemry^i  UilL^  which  is  supposed  to  have 
thtm  its  name  from  a   belief  instilled  into  the 


minds  of  the  ignorant  in  former  days,  that  here  St 
Joseph   and  his   compaiiioiis  sat  down,  all  weary 
with  their  journey.     From  the  stick  also  which 
Joseph   stuck  in   the  ground   on   that   occasion, 
thougb  then  only  a  dry  hawthorn  staff,  they  say 
sprang  the  famous  Glastonbury  Thorn,  which  bios, 
soms  every  year  at  Christmas.     The  tree,  which 
was  considered  the  original  stock,  had,  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elisabeth,  two  trunks,  or  bodies,  when 
a  puritan  exterminated  one  of  them.     The  other, 
which  was  of  the  size  of  a  common  man,  was  still 
an  object  of  wonder  and  attraction,  and  the  blos- 
soms were  esteemed  such  curiosities  by  people  of 
all  nations,   that  tfane  Bristol   merchants  made  a 
traffic  of  them,  in  exporting  them  to  foreign  parts. 
In  the  great  rebellion,  during  the  time  of  Charles 
L,  the  remaining  trunk  of  this  tree  was  also  cut 
down,  but  others  derived  from  it  then  existed. 
Absurd  as  is  the  account  of  the  origin  of  this  thorn, 
still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  early  var- 
iety of  the  common  hawthorn,  and  has  the  pro- 
perty of  sometimes  flowering  in  December.     Dr 
Maton  says,  **  I  have  never  seen  the  Glastonbury 
Thorn  in  fructification,  but  all  the  botanists  who 
have  examined  it  in  that  state,  agree  that  it  is  no 
other  than  the  common  Crattepu  monogyna.     It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  shrub  here  flowers  two 
or  three  months  before  the  ordinary  time,  and 
sometimes  as  early  as  Christmas-day,  U.S.,  whence 
I  conjecture  it  must  be  at  least  a  variety  of  the 
above  species,  which  may  have  been  introduced 
originally  by  some  pilgrim  or  other  from  the  east." 
An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Gardener  » 
Magazine  thus  writes  on  this  subject : — '*  The  un- 
satisfactory,  and  even  contiadictory,  statements 
which  occur  in  various  works,  both  on  systematic 
botany  and  on  horticulture,  respecting  the  Glaston. 
bury  Thorn,  induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  this 
communication.     Not  that  I  consider  myself  able 
to  ^ve  you  full  and  satisfactory  information  on  the 
subject,  but  I  hope,  at  least  to  be  enabled,  from 
very  long  residence  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  de- 
scribe with  accuracy  whatever  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty at  Glastonbury  about  the  plant  in  question. 
The  popish  legend  about  the  staff  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  I  may  be  permitted  to  pass  over  in 
silence,  and,  therefore,  come  at  once  to  the  thorn, 
tree  now  standing  within  the  precincts  of  the  an- 
cient abbey  of  Glastonbury ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  from  this  tree  and  its  forefathers,  (the 
present  one  being  of  great  age,)  all  others  of  the 
kind  had  been  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting. 
The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  tree,  and 
in  those  descended  from  the  same  stock,  is  the 
time  of  flowering:  it  is  now  (December  31,  1832,) 
in  blossom,  and  I  transmit  you  a  specimen  for  ex- 
amination ;  it  will  again  blossom  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  from  these  latter  flowers  firuit  will  be 
produced." 

The  town  of  Glastonbury,  which  is  divided  into 
the  two  parishes  of  Olastonbury-8t-Benedict,  and* 
Glastonbury-St^Jobn,  contained  in  1831,  a  popula- 
tion of  2d84,  the  former  parish  being  483,  and  the 
latter  2501. 

GLIADINE:  the  adhesive,  elastic  principle  of 
gluten  and  birdlime,  a  substance  found  in  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  leguminous  seeds.  It  is  very  prone 
to  fermentation,  and  when  undergoing  that  change 
causes  fermentesdble  fluids  to  ferment.  It  is  the 
chief  ingredient  of  yeast  or  ferment. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE;  an  inland  county  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Hereford- 
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■hire,  on  tlie  eatt  by  Oxfordshire  anil  «  waM  part 
of  Berkshire,  on  the  south  by  Wiltshire  end 
Somersetshire,  and  on  the  west  by  part  of  the  lat- 
ter county,  the  Bristol  channel  and  Monmouth* 
shire. 

It  is  about  serenty  miles  in  length,  forty  in 
breadth,  and  156  in  circumference.  Through  a 
great  portion  of  its  length  it  is  diTided  into  two 
unequld  parts  bv  the  river  SeTem.  Its  other  chief 
rivers  are  the  Wye,  the  Froine  or  Shroud,  and  the 
two  Avons.  The  city  of  Gloucester  is  102  miles 
north- west  of  London.  From  the  several  rivers 
above  named,  together  with  some  others  of  less 
note,  this  country  is  rendered  one  of  the  richest, 
roost  fertile,  and  delightlul  parts  of  England. 

This  county  is  naturally  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct parts  or  tracts — the  eastern,  the  middle,  and 
the  western;  which  have  received  the  several 
names  of  7%e  Vale,  Caitwold,  and  the  Fortit  of 
Dean.  The  Vale  of  Ohmeetter  manifestly  de- 
/ives  its  name  from  its  situation ;  and  the  jforeet 
was  probablv  called  the  **  Foreti  of  Dean "  from 
the  principal  town  in  the  district.  Some,  however, 
have  supposed  the  word  Dean  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Arden,  a  name  used  by  both  the  ancient  Oauls 
and  Britons  to  sigmfy  a  wood.  The  eastern  part, 
which  is  the  widest  of  the  three.  Is  called  the  Cat$* 
wold :  the  chief  part  of  this  tract  is  harren  and 
raoorlike,  but  affords  excellent  pasture  for  sheep, 
famous  for  their  superior  fleece,  which  has  rendered 
this  a  celebrated  clothing  county.  Originally,  the 
sheep  of  this  county  were  tery  small,  but  of  late 
the  breed,  however,  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  introduction  among  it  of  sheep  from  other 
counties.  The  middle  tract,  called  the  ViUe^  is 
well  watered  by  the  Severn,  and  from  its  joining 
the  Vale  of  Evesham,  it  it  sometimes  known  by 
that  name.  The  western  part  of  Gloucestershire 
is  a  perpetual  aHemation  of  hills  and  small  vales, 
which  formerly  was  every  Where  clothed  with  tim^ 
her,  which  furnished  the  principal  supplies  for  our 
navy.  Much  of  this  timber  is  now  cut  down,  but 
the  tract,  even  yet,  is  more  of  a  forest  than  an 
agricultural  district. 

The  chief  natural  productions  of  this  ooanty  are 
iron  and  coal,  of  which  it  furnishes  large  (fuantities. 
Its  chief  manufactured  products  are  woollen  goods 
of  various  kinds,  and  cheese,  for  which  it  is  very 
eminent.*  It  is  likewise  noted  for  perry  and 
cider. 

*  Ohtietattr  a««io.— Id  the  prc<|MrBtlon  oT  thb  ciiMw»,  the 
Bilk  U.  In  the  fint  infttanc*-,  put  Into  »  rheete-cowl  v  which  tt 
a  larfi*  d«>ep  tab)  with  two  tiiini|Mral  of  mmet.  A  bell  «if 
annetto  It  tlien  dipped  in  the  milk  and  rubbed  en  a  pieee  of 
paatUe.  which  is  washed  iuto  the  mUk  till  the  rolimr  i»  a«  hiah 
m  required.  The  ouantity  ot  annatto  it  revnlated  by  tlie 
wUhe«  of  the  ckeetefhrtor.MMiieUkiiie  mere  than  other*.  <  rl- 
(rioally  imly  a  tmall  quantity  waa  emploved,  to  Induce  the  be- 
lief  that  the  cheete  was  rich,  and  to  prevent  lt»  betnir  dit- 
enrered  that  ■ktromed  milk  had  been  ued  But  now  almost 
all  the  ehee«e  b  Mahly  coloured ;  and  the  colour  to  no  criterion 
of  the  foodnena  of  the  article.  AAer  an  hour  has  elapsed,  the 
milk  Is  ooorerted  into  curd ;  tMs  to  col  with  a  eheete-kaife, 
which  to  about  fourteen  inches  in  lenfth.  and  has  two  edaas : 
it  is  cut  gvnWj  at  Ant,  and  then  very  small.  It  to  suffered  to 
remain  t*^  minute*,  when  the  milkmakl  puts  her  arms  Into  the 
c  'Wl  and  drawa  the  curd  gently  towards  her.  tumtaif  tt  over 
In  thf  whey.  She  alterwards  a^ain  draws  it  towartls  her  to 
dip  out  the  whey,  which  to  strained  throofh  a  sieve,  and  the 
•omII  pieces  of  curd  that  are  stramed  from  it  are  returned  t«* 
the  cowl.  1  he  curd  Is  then  put  Into  vata.  In  which  cloth  had 
been  previously  laid.  The  vats  are  placed  one  on  an«ither,  and 
put  In  a  chee*e-|H««s  for  ten  minute*,  a  vessel  havinf  prvvU 
ou«ly  been  placed  underneath  the  pm*  to  catch  the  eapresawl 
wh^y  Ait«^  this,  the  curd  to  taken  out  of  the  vats  and 
brok«<*  •mall,  and  nme  hot  whey  to  poured  over  It.  The  curd 
to  then  dmwn  to  the  side  of  the  cowl  to  dra  n  from  the  whey, 
which  to  ladled  off  and  strained  to  that  n<*  curd  may  be  wacted: 
Then  the  curd  to  B^pin  pot  into  the  vats,  and  they  are  precsed 
ana  ooaaoUwri  any  curd  that  to  preas*d  over  the  edyeaoTtha 


forty  pariahea  and  six  parts  «f  p 
Gloocestcrahire.  befiore  the 
tained  four  of  the  gmt  ■itiadshhsys,OliiiMin. 
Tewkesbury,  WtttdMo«b,  and  CWibmut.  W 
sides  several  smallcv  co»v«ata.  TW  la 
huntlreda  are  BaitoD  Regis.  BafhsWy. 
BUdesloe,  Botloa,  BrMllry.  St  ~ 
wells  Barrow,  ChelteohaaB,  CIm*«.  CiisAwsi 
^and  Minety,  Devrhorst.  IMst—e  sad  fc^  W> 
ton,  GnuBbald's  Ash,  Heabwy,  Kifli|in.  i«»r 
of  Lancaster,  Laaglcy  and  SwiasAesd,  La^vt. 
Pucklechnrch.  Ra^igate,  Slsajblsi;  Tishiilii. 
Tbombary,  Tibaldstone.  Wcstbiiry,  W«ibm». 
and  Whitatooe.  Bcsiden  Brhrtel.  pariy  ia  te* 
ersetshire,  and  Okwerstcv,  tta  rspjlal,  At  etmt 
contains  the  boroaghs  of  CireiMaaiar  mA  Tfetat* 
bury;  and  the  naikat-towna  ef  Bvhctoy.  %J^, 
BUkeney,  CasofMlaB,  CbcltMha*,  Oitmi,  ftiva. 
ley,  Pairfbrd,  Leebbdc*  ~ 

Minchinhampton,    Moretos,   Kia— t, 
Northleaefa,  Pahiswick,  Sodbw^  Lfeasrd  I 
Stow-on-tbe-Wold,  Sifoiid,  Ttthafy,  Tk 
Wickwar,  WiacfaoMiib,  aad  Weitea  Ca 


GloocestaraUre  b  b  the  pferian  of  Cb^ 
bury  and  dioeeas  of  Oloacaslcr,  sad  ii  adaM  ■ 
the  Oxford  eircak.  The  eoo^  is  «viM  Ma 
twenty-cigbt  huadrada,  eaetsbiaf  twacaaafW. 
tol  and  Okmeestcr),  oae  coaaty  toaa  \f 
twenty^ight  aarfcat  t«WBs,  thrst  ' 


vau  betoy  pat  la  the  ariddla  afltoe  nfc  Sa^Ja  I 
firm  aa  poaAUa.  la  aa  ha«r  ike  «ali  we  «ah« 
prea*  to  have  dry  dalha^  9it»t  wWai  ttef  mam  \ 
tlU  oiflit.  wiMO  llw  rs«anase4  c«a<  to  ttka  «M 
XaroA  and  salted,  and  aw«  iMteaad  la  *•  ppa 


mmtm 
btov« 

i«ttr«a 


tfU  momin|.  whaa  it  Wa        . 
lowing  evening.    Taaseaantf  MiiafflhaAa^Hi 
but  the  ehecaas  aae Mt  ta  ttoe  vvlB  mvmm  i^^d 


Ihe  paint  to  a  red  powder,  wl^^  to  ■ 
andrubbad  oathoaa  wiU  ttoe  haaid. 
are  what  to  teohatoaly  rail  ad  -nraady." 
fiMtor. 

Thawhayttmtdialailftattaosa  _ 

rhKeaamalchig.  to  aat  tort*  frimdiii  <a  a«t  ^  a^  «S^ 
fered  to  reaiZia  till  the  next  day.  whM  a  k  Anaai  M 
thto  whey  butter  to  made.  aititWi  I  H  mmmmfi^m 
rennK  to  made  by  mialM  tall  aa4  wmm  aaa«tt««VN9 
ear.  and  then  buOlafltU  m  he«r  Wh«  %  •  ^S 
calve*'  stonmrha  are  pat  la  a  aalaa  ^  tta  a*a<AlV 
laavca aad  tboM  oTIeaMa.    la  ma  ■athaa  a^aa^^ 

For  tingle  Glouretter  ihmai.  the  «^  «aa*  am  am 
ehn.  are  thirteen  lachatla  4  am  mi  i 
Iwlf  hi  d^plh:  lerdtubleOh  iiiaiw^ 
and  twkw.  ur  more  tiam  twin  Ifce  4tMSL     i 
utenaito;  after  being  ased  are  wa^   IwaaW* 
tcaldad.    laiMdili^theii  tito  Uk 
that  are  called  **  trac^toa,"  tto 
cept  that  8KMW  care  to  used  la 
wUeh,  for  tuch  fhaew*.  hat* 
whey  dratoi  off  t  aad  haaj^a*  of  _ 
whea  the  curd  to  above  the  vaS. 
pouadlnir  tafe  aad  tCiWtt^  the  jaUca  a**  a 
whieh  rcuwt  to  then  addaA    TW  tan 
for  other  che«etiU  the  taaew  htm  tke 
poured  uptrn  it,  when  It  to  toaaesi  m 
•impto  card  as  the  mitkiartd  aamMara  i 
as  fither  cheete.    To  make  the  ft*ae* 
thickest  cream  BMwt  be  tafeen.  atid  pm^  ««a  a  i 
a  itralalair-clach,  wUeh  tobami  *v  ivttee  haai 
the  whey  any  dray  fram  a     wWaafeMhAt 
it  to  put  betweea  two  aewter.atoSiik  wift  a  i 
uapi^  oae,  and  taraad  Mly  4aalae  ttaa  «  * 
chMsnt  caa  ealy  be  amde  la  Uds  ma^tm  te  m 
I  he  milk  that  the  cow*  ef  ve  wWm  Mwy  «•  ta 
the  fiflda  la  the  tpriaf.  aad  wtov*  «bey  ma 
tared  in  fiel^  thai  ha^  b«M  aawty  ^ml 
much  curd  an**  sa  at  aay  olhsr  pined  t  tmd 


The  mlmiH  taaaa  Ibe 
frion  Apr4>toV  siimhn;  aadthasfrr 
June,  aad  the  b«^aa*ac  of  July,     la  am  i   a 
produce  of  cow*  Mmr%  very  amcto;  bat.  m  ** 
cetter,  f^om  ^  rwn  to  44ewL  psr  row  b> 
annual  avecwe  r«c«ra     The  mmm  raw,  tm 
will  yield  atfk  W  v«vy 
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Ut  ihi  Dvkatt  of  Biiley,  BUkentjr,  Md  Leonard 
Stadcjr  are  dituaed. 

Pre fioiu  to  the  poasing  of  tbo  lUfonn  bill  the 
cmotjr  returned  ten  nenbept  to  ^liamcot,  nftmeiy, 
twonch  ibr  the  dtiee  of  Gloueetter  and  Bristol, 
two  Mch  for  Cirencester  and  Tewkesbury,  and 
two  ibr  the  shire,  which  latter,  by  the  provisions 
•f  the  new  act*  now  returns  four  f  and  the  elec- 
tire  {rsochise  having  been  conferred  upon  Cbelten- 
bffl,  with  the  privilege  of  electing  one  burgess, 
lad  spoo  Stroud,  which  sends  two,  the  number  of 
rapnttBtatives  is  thereby  increased  from  ten  to 
filtaea.  the  county  ia  divided  into  two  represen- 
tatife  districts,  called  the  eastern  division  and  the 
wtttem  division :  the  return  of  members  for  the 
fbnaer  is  made  from  Gloucester,  and  for  the  latter 
from  Darsley. 

The  cassia  that  paes  through  Gloucestershire 
m  dif  tiflgaisbed  by  the  names  of  the  Thames  and 
Screra,tbe  Stroudwater,  the  Berkeley,  and  the 
Hereford  sod  Gloucester.  The  Stroudwater  be. 
Siai  it  the  town  of  Stroud,  and  entering  the  Se- 
nn  it  Frmoulode.  lU  width  is  42  feet,  its  length 
■Btfiy  8  miles,  and  its  rise  above  the  Severn  102 
^  It  was  constructed  in  1775.  The  Thames 
•id  Sefem  canal  begins  at  Walbridge,  where  the 
Sowed  sangatioa  eada,  and  joins  the  Thames  at 
hecUade.  Its  general  breadth  is  40  feet«  its  length 
SBafles.  and  iU  fidl  to  the  Thames  130  feet.  It 
ii  ovried  through  Sapperton-hill  by  a  tunnel  two 
bW  sad  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  was  opened 
ii  1T69.  The  Hereford  and  Gloucester  canal  bck 
I  at  HertiiDffd.  and  joins  the  Severn  opposite 
Hester.  Its  length  is  thirty-five  miles.  The 
irteley  canal,  imended  to  open  a  safer  and  shorter 
fm^  for  vessels  of  large  burden  iMtween  GIou- 
tMn  sod  the  wider  pttrt  of  the  Severn,  waa  be* 

Ch  1794  and  finished  in  1827,  at  an  expense  of 
a  milUoa  of  noonev.  It  extenda  about  eighteen 
tfin  in  length,  is  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet 
vUi,  and  ei^teen  feet  deep.  It  runs  on  a  dead 
kfd  Che  whole  way. 

The  railw^  are  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  which 
■9  ^  considered  a  continuation  of  the  Great 
Mrteni  railway,  commences  at  the  former  dty,  and 
tiling  the  roote  of  Bridgwater,  runs  near  the  towns 
w^maton  and  Welliagton,  through  Cullompton  to 
mt/bm.  The  western  union  proceeds  from  Glouces- 
jji— d,  passing  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of 
vnesster,  joioa  the  Great  Western  railway  near 
Widoa,  in  Wiltshire.  The  projected  Bristol 
•lOWacester  will  form  a  communication  between 
■Vtwo  cities ;  and  above  the  town  of  Stroud  will 

tihe  wreetem  union.  The  Birmingham  and 
Mtter  rsHwajr,  in  its  route  from  Gloucester, 
diils  Cbeltenham,  and  runs  a  little  to  the  east  of 
(Mnshnry ;  the^,  leaving  Worcester  about  four 
As  to  the  left  or  west,  passes  near  Droitwieh 
fli  Bromsgrore  to  Birmingham — from  whence 
Vaaads  the  Grand  Junction  to  Bfanchester  and 
■RKpool,  and  the  Birmingham  and  London  to  the 
MkapoUs. 

0kiieestcrshire  contains  a  large  population.  In 
n  U  saoonted  to  386,904,  bttng  185,068  males, 
•1191,841  females. 

QLTCERINE;  the  sweet  principle  of  oils, 
ftn  oil  is  eonrerted  into  soap  by  the'  action  of 
iittilt,  the  glycerine  is  separated,  and  dissolved 
I  As  water  oa  which  the  soap  floats.  It  has 
p%  be«i  ^own  by  Chevreul,  Liebeg,  and  Pe- 
■%  that  all  saponifiable  oils  and  fats  are  corn- 
el of  £att/  adds  with  glycerine.     In  aaponi- 


fieation,  the  former  combine  with  the  alkali  while 
the  latter  is  set  free.  It  forms,  when  pure,  a 
syrup,  which  does  not  crystallise. 

GODWIN.SANDS;  a  range  of  sandbanks  in 
the  sea,  extending  about  three  leagues  along  the 
coast  of  Kent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal. 
They  were  formed  by  an  eruption  of  the  sea  in  the 
year  1100,  which  swallowed  the  lands  of  Earl  God. 
win,  extending  to  upwards  of  four  thousand  acres. 
They  are  extremely  dangerous,  especially  to  ves- 
sels riding  in  the  downs,  which  are  often  driven 
upon  them  by  violent  winds,  though  by  breaking 
the  waves  that  would  otherwise  roll  in  upon  the 
shore  with  immense  impetuosity  they  contribute 
greatly  to  the  safety  of  that  tamoos  roadstead, 
'i'hey  are  divided  by  a  very  narrow  channel  into 
two  parts,  and  are  in  many  places  dry  at  low 
water.  Their  position,  however,  is  often  shifted 
by  the  force  of  the  tides  aided  by  violent  storms* 
Floating  lights  are  placed  •  off  them,  and  in  hazy 
weather  a  bell  is  kept  constantly  ringing  to  warn 
the  approaching  mariner  of  his  danger. 

GODWIN,  WiLUAM,  a  celebrated  novelistJmd 
political  writer,  was  bom  at  Wisbeach,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  3d  of  March,  1756.  His  father 
was  a  clergyman.  In  1760  the  father  removed 
with  his  family  to  a  village  about  sixteen  miles 
north  of  Norwich,  where  he  presided  over  a  con- 
gregation. In  1767  William  was  placed  with  a 
private  tutor  at  Norwich,  for  the  purposes  of  clas- 
sical education,  and  in  1773  he  entered  a  college 
for  dissenters  at  Hoxton,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
educated  for  the  church.  Dr  Kippis  and  Dr  Rees 
were  two  of  the  principal  professors  at  this  college ; 
and  the  tenets  in  vogue  there  inclined  to  Unitari- 
anism.  Mr  Godwin  had  been  bred  a  Calrinist,  and 
was  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  that  temper  of 
mind  which  is  blown  about  b^  evety  new  wind  of 
opinion.  Opposition  made  him  mors  tenaciously 
cling  to' his  own  turn  of  thinking,  and  adhere  to 
the  persuasion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 
In  the  year  1778  he  became  minister  to  a  congrega- 
tion not  far  from  the  metropolis.  He  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  for  five 
years ;  after  which  he  gave  it  up,  in  the  year  1788, 
and  came  to  reside  in  London ;  where  he  became 
soon  distinguished  as  an  author  among  his  contem- 
poraries, and  frequented  the  society  of  many  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  day,  among  whom  Fox  and 
Sheridan- held  the  first  rank.  The  French  revolu- 
tfon,  which  broke  out  in  1789,  when  he  was  al- 
ready engaged  in  his  career  as  an  author,  turned  his 
attention  still  more  definitely  to  political  subjects. 
The  result  of  his  meditations  and  his  labours  was 
**  Political  Justice,**  published  early  in  the  yesr 
1793.  At  once  the  book  and  its  author  rose  to  a 
place  of  eminence  in  the  public  eye.  Earl^  in  the 
following  year  he  published  **  Caleb  Williams  *'  a 
novel  which,  in  despite  of  the  brilliant  works  of 
the  same  species  which  have  since  adorned  our  li- 
terature, still  holds  its  place.  In  1797  he  pub- 
lished '*  The  Enquirer,"  a  work  consisting  of  essays, 
developing,  under  various  aspects,  the  tenets  of  bis 
greater  work.  In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year 
be  married  the  celebrated  Biary  Wollstonecmft, 
(see  Godwin,  Mary,  in  body  of  work,)  but  was  not 
allowed  long  to  enjoy  the  happiness  he  reaped  from 
this  anion.  She  died  the  10th  of  September  1797« 
having  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  preaent  Mrs 
Shelley. 

The  next  work  of  Mr  Godwin  was  the  romance 
of  **  St  I^on,**  published  in  1799.     The  domestic 
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bappiiieu  he  had  enjoyed,  colours  Mid  adorns  the 
scenes  of  this  book.  In  1800  he  Tisited  IreUod. 
He  resided  while  there  principally  with  Curran, 
and  associated  intimately  with  Orattan,  and  all  the 
other  illustrious  Irish  patriots.  In  1801  he  again 
married  a  widow  lady  of  considerable  penonal  at. 
tractions  and  accomplishments.  The  sole  offspring 
of  this  marriage  was  a  son,  born  in  1803.  In  the 
same  year  be  published  the  *'  Life  of  Chaucer  ;*'  a 
work  presenting  a  correct  and  animated  picture  of 
the  times  of  the  poet.  This  was  followed  in  1804 
by  a  third  novel,  entitled  ••  Fleetwood,"  character- 
ised by  elegance  of  style  and  force  of  passion,  less 
striking  perhaps  than  his  former  works  of  tmagina- 
tion,  yet  not  less  full  of  l»eauty  and  interest.  In 
1808,  he  published  an  **  Essay  on  Sepulchres."  In 
1816  he  visited  Edinburgh,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Walter  Scott  and  other  celebrated 
Scottish  writers ;  and  here  also  he  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Mr  Constable,  the  bookseller,  for  the 
composition  of  a  new  novel.  **  Bfandeville,"  pub- 
lished in  1817,  was  the  result.  We  here  trace  the 
mellowness  of  ripened  years:  the  reading,  the  study, 
the  careful  polish  of  maturity,  adorning,  but  not  di- 
minishing, the  untamed  energy  and  eloquence  of  his 
earlier  works.  In  1820  his  work  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  Malthus  appeared.  Fervently  at- 
tached to  all  that  is  lofty,  independent,  and  elevat- 
ing in  his  speculations  on  human  society,  Godwin 
strenuously  controverted  the  degrading,  hard,  and 
demoralising  tenets  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  on 
Population.  After  this,  he  was  occupied  several 
years  in  writing  '*  The  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England."  The  four  volumes  of  which 
this  work  u  composed  were  published  in  the  years 
18i4,  1826, 1827.  and  1828.  In  1830  he  published 
"  Cloudesley,'*  his  last  novel. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works  Mr  Godwin  pub- 
lisbed,  in  1784,  a  series  of  six  sermons,  called, 
'*  Sketches  of  History."  Soon  aOer,  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  principal  conductor  of  the  **  New 
Annual  Register,"  a  situation  from  which  he  de- 
rived a  small  but  certain  income.  The  year  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  published  a  life  of 
her,  under  the  title  of  *'  Memoirs  of  Blary  Woll- 
stonecraft."  He  also  edited  her  posthumous  works. 
In  1800,  a  tragedy  of  Mr  Godwin's  called  •*  An- 
tonio, or  the  Soldier  s  Return,*'  was  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre;  but  was  performed  only 
ona  night.  In  1801  appeared  '*  Thoughts  on  Dr 
Parr  s  Spital  Sermon,  being  a  reply  to  some  at> 
tacks  which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  Dr  Parr, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  others.  After  the 
publication  of  his  *•  Fleetwood,'*  (in  1804),  Mr 
Godwin  was  for  some  time  little  to  be  seen  or 
heard  of  in  general  society.  He  had,  as  it  were, 
departed  from  the  busy  and  the  bustling  scene  of 
life.  He  was,  however,  still  in  London  s  and  in 
one  of  its  most  populous  parts.  Skinner  Street ; 
had  opened  a  bookselIer*s  shop,  where,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Edward  Baldwin,  he  was  peace- 
ablv  ushering  forth  little  works  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  young  people:  many  of  these 
were  written  by  himself,  under  the  name  already 
mentioned,  and  bear  the  following  titles:  '*  Pan- 
theon, or  the  History  of  the  Gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;"  ••  A  History  of  England  ;"  "  Outlines  of 
English  History,  for  very  young  Children  ;**  '*  fiis- 
tory  of  Rome ;"  •*  History  of  Greece ;"  ••  Outlines 
of  English  Grammar;  and  Fables,  Ancient  and 
Modem  ;*'  &c.  These  little  books  are  still  on  sale, 
and  some  of  them  have  passed  through  several  edi-  \ 


tions.  In  tUs  eisployttCBt  Mr  GeMa  ltd  Im 
manv  years,  unknown  b«t  to  Us  Inca4,  is  «iw. 
ened  drcumstancea,  yet  too  arsad  H  pm%  a.  h 
1807  he  made  anotkcr  ■nlsit— ii  inii  ■. 
tempt  in  producing  **FaaIkB0,'  s  tn^^  u 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  la  1815  sffsvs4**TV 
Lives  of  Edward  and  Joka  PUi^*  Hhai 
nephews  and  papik.  This  work  is  vfina  n « 
pleasing  style,  and  is  a  valaaUe  sigaiiHa  ts  is*, 
rary  history.  Ur  OitAwmthoeommwmemdmm 
letters  to  the  Morning  CkroaicW  aiaipsy.  a«p 
the  signature  Edax,  **  on  the  Miatd  fwAi  ^ 
the  War,"  which  were  coJkctedasd  n  11  i  im 
the  same  year.  His  last  work,  **  Tkt  Iilism 
cers,"  appeared  in  ISXL  From  an  tatiriiii  mi 
valuable  catalogue  of  Mr  Cpcott's  MS.  tin  m> 
it  appears,  that  he  recvive4  for  his  fr«t  «■!  * 
•*  Political  JusUee.'*  jC700s  for  •*  CaMlNfaaa.' 
£84;  and  for  "81  Leon,**  400 gaissM.  tteas 
curious  lUustrattOB  to  Us  Ualory.  shevisiik  w» 
parative  consequenee  of  Godwin  s  tmm  tf  Mr 
ent  periods  of  his  life. 

In  person,  Mr  Godwin  wm  nrtksr  mim  mt 
middle  stature,  and  conpoctly  bah;  \m  mma^- 
nance  was  of  a  particulaily  asild  and  pfaMmMtf. 
and  when  not  eadtcd,  few  woni 
be  the  violent  politician  and 
whocouldmakeihottsandatreMUcalbiSMs  ■* 
always  enjoyed  good  bcnltk,  wUck  mm  h  o^ 
dered  a  reason  that  the  power  and  farskm^  ha 
mind  were  preaerred  so  fvlly  and  m  nsvVf  totti 
last;  he  could  not  have  been  hayff  hat  ht  irf 
aside  his  pen,  nor  woold  kc  wtlliiyly  hsis  4^ '  < 
his  fellow-creatures  of  what  he  kioMlf  *wmmM 
to  be  the  advantages  ariaisif  from  km  bhstft.  b 
last  few  years  were  rendcrod  eawtsrssMitttw^i 
an  appointment,  which  b«  reaiitad  Awwr  ^  ^ 
ministration  of  Earl  Grey,  to  tke  anaevi  slw^ 
Teoman  Usher  of  the  Enck«qwr.  B*  «■*<» 
terly  in  the  rcsidcaee  attacked  to  ikn  alwa^^ 
ing  the  speaker's  gktewmy  in  Kcw  hkm  1^ 
and  which  was  poUcd  down  in  1817.  TW  4^ 
of  Mr  Goodwin  took  pUoa  on  the  7th  ^  A^ 
1836. 

Mr  Godwin's  son.  WilHaM,  died  ••ft-f  1^ 
of  cholera,  after  a  very  akort 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  keen 
years  with  the  press,  and  wna aoeef  ckr  pwfa^ 
tary  reporters  of  the  Momtac CkroaMk  Ib^ 
sesaed,  as  a  writer,  muck 
his  family.  His  Easaya, 
he  contriboted,  were  narked  by 
nary  liveliness  and  good  tnet«  aod  dbooai*^ 
same  time  an  extent  of  obssnalina  ■■eh  1^^ 
what  could  have  been  expected  Craa  W  J^^ 
experience. 

GOLD-FISH,  Oi.^  on  GOLDXAIP.^O^ 
mu  AmrmtMB,)  were  first  wtrodored  ta^  *■  <^ 
try  from  China,  about  the  y«tf  1491.  k«  — ^ 
generally  known  till  17%  wksa  a  r*^  a^* 
were  presented  to  Sir  MattWw  IMk«,  ^  •• 
gradually  been  distrib«te4  to  most  pw»^<> 

country.     They  breed  in  pi 

of  water,  but  ara  not  f o  he  $»md  m  sn?^* 

rivers.     A  flow  of  water,  •«««  tkramkapsna 

almost  sore  of  destroying  tkcm,  tk*  o^ML^^ 

a  change,  proving  too  cokl  far  tkr*  -  I 

nant  %vater,  and  even  in  locid  Atckca. 

to  do  well    Tkcir 

according  to  the 

May,  or  later  than  July,  a 

circtunstanees,  they  will 


i  of  the  litem  f^' 
intkepenodlmka^ 
arked  by  wse  lft«^ 
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once  ia  the  year.     The  approach  of  this  season  is 
koown,  as  with  other  fish,  by  their  following  each 
other  with  very  quickened  motion,  so  much  so, 
tlnttbey  will  sometimes  jump  out  of  the  water, 
orthnitt  themselres  into  weeds  so  near  the  bank 
•I  to illow  themselves  to  he  taken  by  the  hand. 
TbcBiilters,  or  male  fish,*are  not  distiiiguishable 
froa  the  ipawners,  or  females,  by  any  difference  of 
eoioor,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  are  known  by 
tW  dorsal  fin,  which  in  the  mide  fish  is  short,  and 
esds  abruptly ;  but  in  the  female  it  is  long,  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  tail,  and  is  of  a  fan-like  shape. 
Tbe  actual  time  of  spawning  may  be  perceived  by 
n  aousoal  stillness  in  the  fish,  and  by  their  keep- 
i^io  deep  water,  even  in  the  hottest  weather, 
eofltrary  to  their  usual  practice,  which  is,  to  re- 
■ain  basking  in  the  sun  at  the  very  surface,  and 
with  tbeir  backs  frequently  out  of  the  water.  The 
increase  of  these  fish,  when  first  put  into  a  pond, 
will  be  very  considerable,  but  after  a  time,  unless 
thtfouDg  fry  are  removed,  there  is  little  or  no  in- 
crease ;  this  arises,  no  doubt,  from  their  eating  the 
ipawn  before  it  has  life.     In  the  Chinese  rivers  the 
i^alm  if  carefully  collected,  and  exposed  for  sale. 
and  a  great  number  of  barks  may  be  seen  on  the 
great  river  Tangtse-kiang,  which  go  thither  to  pur- 
ekue  it.     When  the  spawn  becomes  alive,  the  fish 
are  of  a  very  dark  colour,  many  of  them  nearly 
black,  and  others  of  a  dark  slate   colour.     The 
former  of  these  produce  the  red  or  gold-fish,  and 
tbe  latter  the  white  or  silver  fish.     The  time  at 
which  this  change  takes  place  is  very  various.     In 
KMne  it  happens  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  but  in 
otben  not  till  the  second  or  third  year,  or  even 
perhaps  later.     Our  observations  do  not  enable  us 
Is  give  any  general  rule  on  this  subject.     Although 
tbese  fish  are  extremely  tender,  yet  they  are  sel- 
^  affected  bj  our  coldest  winters,  and  seem  in 
ht  spring  to  have  been  not  at  all  altered  by  the 
vioter  mootbs.     The  heat,  however,  of  the  hand, 
s  sailieient  to  deprive  them  of  life,  and  is  probably 
■e  reason  whj  they  seldom  live  long  when  con- 
laed  in  glasses.     Persons  who  are  desirous  of  keep- 
ig  them  should  change  the  water  very  frequently, 
od  remove  the  fish  by  a  snuiU  landing-net.     It  is 
la* of  advantage  to  keep  them. during  the  night 
k  a  flail  or  tub  of  water,  and  remove  them  into 
te  more  confined  place  in  the  morning.     The  best 
oc  of  the  jear  to  take  them  from  the  pond  is 
yiag  the  month  of  April,  or  before  they  become 
avy  with  spawn;  for  in  a  state  of  confinement 
•y  seldona  or  never  survive  the  spawning  season. 
bey  merer  spawn  in  a  transparent  vessel.     The 
lours  also  oif  these  elegant  and  beautiful  fish  vary 
Bsiderably  at  different  seasons;  but  we  have  aU 
y»  noticed  thmt  the  colours  are  tbe  most  brilliant 
Mit  the  time   of  spawn.     When  kept  in  ponds 
7  maj  be  -made   very  familiar.     By  occasionally 
afog  them   twitb  bread  they  become  tame,  and 
1  genermllj  begin  to  congregate  on  hearing  the 
ad  of  the  human  voice.     It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
them  to  be  brought  together  at  the  sound  of  a 
irtle,  or  other  shrill  noise.    But  if  any  attempt  is 
ic  to  eat^    them,  either  by  hook  or  net,  they 
wme  extremely  shy,  and  it  it  not  until  after 
»tiderable  time  that  they  again  become  fami- 

rOODWTN*  Francis,  an  English  architect  of 
e  ccnineoee,  vrhu  died  in  London,  Aug.  30, 1835. 
^  public  ^arorks  of  this  gentlem^  were  new 
ches  at  Hulme.  by  Manchester;  Ashton  under 
er    Portseaa*     fiants;   Derby;   Kidderminster; 


Oldham;  Bordesley,  by  Birmingham;  West  Brom- 
wich ;  Bilston ;  Walsall ;  and  BurtoiT  upon  Trent. 
He  rebuilt  churches  at  Bilston  and  Walsall;  St 
Michael's,  Southampton  ;  the  tower  of  St  Peter's, 
Manchester ;  and  the  tower  and  spire  of  St  Paul's, 
Birmingham.  He  also  erected  town  halls  at  Man- 
chester and  Macclesfield,  markets  at  Leeds  and 
Salford,  an  exchange  at  Bradford,  and  a  county 
prison  at  Derby.  A  description  of  the  Manches- 
ter town  hall,  which  may  be  termed  his  chef-d'- 
oeuvre, is  given  in  the  Introduction  to  his  second 
volume  of  "  Rural  Architecture,'*  with  an  interior 
view  and  plan.  His  principal  private  work  was 
Lissadell,  the  mansion  of  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  bart., 
in  Co.,  Sligo,  an  interior  of  the  gallery  in  which 
forms  the  trontispiece  to  his  first  volume  of  '<  Rural 
Architecture."  He  was  also  employed  by  luid 
Hatherton,  in  Staffordshire ;  by  K.  J.  Cooper,  Esq. 
M.  P.  at  Markree,  Co.,  Sligo,  &c.  When  public 
buildings  were  offered  to  competition,  Mr  Good- 
win frequently  furnished  plans,  and  in  several  in- 
stances  he  obtained  premiums.  This  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  new  grammar  school  of  Bir- 
mingham, his  design  for  which  was  exhibited  in 
1834  at  Somerset  house.  A  few  years  ago  he 
brought  before  the  public  a  scheme  for  an  exten- 
sive cemetry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  the 
drawings  of  which  were  exhibited  at  an  office  taken 
expressly  for  the  purpose  in  Parliament  Street. 
The  grounds  were  to  have  been  ornamented  with 
a  variety  of  edifices,  copied  from  the  principal 
buildings  at  Athens,  of  some  of  which  there  would 
have  been  duplicates  in  the  correspondmg  parts  of 
the  indosure.  This  project  excited  some  atten- 
tion at  first,  but  soon  died  away ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  upon  such  a  scale  that  it  .could  hardly  have 
been  realised.  During  a  great  part  of  1834,  Mr 
Goodwin  was  in  Ireland,  preparing  designs  for  ex- 
tensive additions  to  the  college  at  Belfast,  includ- 
ing  a  magnificent  building  for  a  museum,  tbe  plan 
of  which  was  ingenious  and  novel ;  and  he  was  also 
engnged  in  planning  some  baths  at  Dublin:  but 
both  these  undertakings  seem  to  have  been  than- 
doned.  The  proposals  put  forth  for  designs  for  the 
new  houses  of  parliament  engrossed  his  attention 
more  deeply  than  any  previous  object,  as  he  felt 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which 
his  previous  attention  to  the  same  subject,  two 
years  before,  had  already  afforded  him.  At  the 
inquest  which  was  held  on  his  death,  Dr  Copeland 
said  that  the  deceased  had  for  some  months  past 
been  engaged  in  forming  plans  for  the  erection  of 
the  houses  of  parliament ;  and  so  intense  had  been 
his  studies  upon  the  occasion,  that  he  declared  to 
him  (the  doctor)  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
rest  at  nights,  so  completely  engrossed  were  his 
thoughts  upon  the  plans  he  was  engaged  in  draw- 
ing out.  In  ansyirer  to  a  question  from  the  coro- 
ner, the  doctor  said  that  such  intense  study  was 
likely  to  produce  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  and  occasion  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **  died  by  the  visitation 
of  God,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy."  Mr  Goodwin  was 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  **  Rural  Architec- 
ture *  a  series  of  Designs  for  Rustic.  Peasants',  and 
Ornamental  Cottages,  Lodges,  and  Villas,  in  various 
styles,**  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  each  of  which  has 
a.  supplement,  entitled  '*  Cottage  Architecture." 
He  also  published,  in  1833,  his  **  Plans  of  a  new 
House  of  Commons." 

GOOSEBERRY,  (a.)  The  gooseberry  is  only 
to  be  found  in  teiQperate  climates,  being  unknown 
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betw«en  the  tropici  of  diher  hemupbere.  It  wamy 
be  considered  to  be  ooe  of  tbe  native  fruits  of 
this  island,  and  it  is  known  to  have  been  an  ob- 
ject  of  cultivation  so  £ir  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henrv  VlIL  Only  about  a  dozen  varieties  were 
then  known ;  now  several  hundreds  can  be  enume- 
rated. 

The  gooseberry  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  north;  and  the 
flavour  of  the  Scotch  berry  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  those  produced  in  any  part  of  England ; 
while,  in  Scotland  itself,  the  gooseberries  of  Dun- 
dee, Aberdeen,  and  Inverness,  much  exceed  in 
flavour  any  which  the  Edinburgh  market-gardeners 
can  raise.  In  sise  and  appearance,  however,  the 
gooseberries  of  Lancashire  are,  perhaps,  unequalled 
by  any  in  the  world ;  and  there,  and  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Warwickshire, 
the  striking  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  cheap  and  agreeable  fruit  is 
to  be  attributed  less  to  tbe  market-gardeners,  or 
even  to  the  scientific  horticulturists,  than  to  the 
mechanics,  who  very  generally  spend  much  of  their 
leisure  time  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  garden, 
ing,  particularly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  goose- 
berry, and  have  their  ambition  very  much  turned 
towards  the  production  of  large  specimens  of  that 
fruit.  Some  idea  of  the  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  this  object  may  be  formed  from  the  fiict, 
that  of  the  two  hundred  kinds  of  gooseberries 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  fruit  catalogue  of  tbe 
horticultural  society,  not  fewer  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  are  the  large  I.«ancashire  gooseberries. 
**  Gooseberry  shows,"  as  they  are  called,  are  peri- 
odically  held  in  different  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Cheshire,  at  which  berries  are  exhibited 
in  competition  for  prises.  Thb  operates  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit. 

About  forty  years  since  it  was  thought  a  great 
thing  when  an  amateur  grower  pulled  a  gooseberrv 
that  was  heavier  than  a  **  spade-ace  guinea, 
or,  in  the  parlance  of  the  workshop,  **  weighed 
more  than  a  pound.**  Berries  were,  however,  soon 
after  produced  that  weighed  twice  as  much ;  and 
little  would  now  be  thought  of  a  show  fruit  that 
should  not  weigh  five  **poujids/'  or  sovereigns.  The 
Urgest  gooseberry  ever  grown  was  a  handsome 
yellow  fruit  called  "  Teaier,**  which  was  shown  at 
Stockport  in  July,  1830,  and  weighed  32  dwts.  13 
grs.  The  heaviest  red  berry  on  record  was  the 
•*  Roaring  Lion,**  exhibited  at  Nantwich  in  1825. 
and  weighing  31  dwts.  16  grs.  The  heaviest  white 
was  the  "  Ostrich,**— 24  dwts.  20  grs.— shown  at 
Ormskirk  in  1832,  in  which  year  the  maximum  of 
reds  was  only  27  dwU.  13  grs.  In  the  same  sea- 
son, a  seedling  green  was  exhibited  at  Nantwich  of 
the  uncommon  weight  of  30  dwts.  18  grs.  To 
this  statement  of  the  weight  to  which  the  fruit 
has  sometimes  been  brought,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  add  that  a  seedling  plant  of  reputation  has  been 
known  to  produce,  when  sold  in  lots,  upwards  of 
£32.  This  was  a  rare  case,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  said 
to  be  not  at  all  unusual  for  twenty  guineas  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  distribution  of  a  single  bush  in 
rooted  parcels. 

GRANT,  Sift  William,  The  Right  Hon.,  for- 
merly master  of  the  rolls,  was  descended  from  the 
Grants  of  Beldomie,  one  of  the  branches  of  that 
great  and  ancient  clan  of  Grants  which  hsM  been 
so  long  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
His  father,  who  was  originally  bred  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  died  collector  of  customs  in  the  isle  of 


He  was  himself  bora  Is  tht  pr  HK  A 

Elchies,  on  the  banks  of  the  Syc^,  ta  tk  mmj 
of   Moray;    end    was  plaetd  vnik  Ui  ytm^ 
brother  (who  beeaine  coUecter  at  Matans^^Ate 
grammar  school  of  Elgin.     He  eomfktMi  it  «A». 
cation  at  the  old  eoUegc  of  AWrdtfs  {  mi  iks 
repaired  to  London,  to  Mrsas  tht  ttaij  4  tm 
law.     He  was  entered  at  Ltaceb*iiaBt  arftf  tb 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  tuasiiirii  cMfMai 
to  fill  the  situation  of  attoraey.fticni  ^  Cadk 
to  which  he  was  accordingly  appeiattd.    Ht  m- 
mediately  left  this  eooiOry  tor  thst  cslvy,  ai 
having  been  then  eallcd  to  the  btf.    Ht  wii^ 
tained  undisputed  prc-«mincace  st  tht  Cksste 
bar;  all  his  talents  were  called  tateacdwvwt. 
and  he  showed  that,  if  occaaioa  nrttd,  hi  mm 
engage  in  other  duties  than  those  ef  ha  prslvA 
Canada  was  at  that  time  traverstd  is  rmj  Am. 
tion  by  the  rebellions  armies  of  AaccWa,  mk  Vr 
Grant  was  present  at  the  insmotsMt  eamkmm  m 
their  attempt— the  siege  of  Qothtcsa4  tkAMt 
of  Montgo>oiery.     Mr   Grant  htawrtf  n^iH  * 
active  militanr  duty,  and  cow— ad»d  s  brfv  ^ 
volunteers.     He  remained  in  Csaaifci  ir  s  ^^ 
derable  period,  enjoying  all  the  Mtusi  «liA*tart 
there  be  obtained;  but  the  state  sf  tfaaj** 
could  not  have  been  very  inviting.    fiehiWy  * 
disturbance  which  his  fisvosriu  penats  art,  rs 
the  opinion  that  be  had  abilities  gmHf  ^m  •*« 
necessary  for  pre-emtneoee  at  a  cekaal  hr,  » 
dnced  him  to  resign  bis  ottce  of  alisiMj  |is*a 
and  to  try  his  fortune  in  Eagtaad.    Oeaa  s  « 
that  he  returned  to  this  coantry,  aad  «a ^M*i 
the  bar  by  the  society  of  Liaeoln  s  taa,  an»  w 
1787.     Mr  Grant  took  his  stwd  ia  tht  c^ 
law  courts,  and  joined   the  home  ««fa*    ^ 
usual  fate,  however,  here  awvted  fcM^  ^7 
unknown   in  this  country,   entirely  w^^^ 
necessary  connectkm  to  insore  aa  t«*y  — ^ 
tion  to  business,  and  being  BatnraBy  rf  ^^  • 
shy  and  retired  turn,  he  went  the  o»«wt  *»  "^ 
ral  years  without  obtataHif  a  Mg^  ^""VJ?^ 
long  he  might  have  remaiiied  thas  mmm^imt  s 
is  in  vain  to  conjectore.     Bat,  hefft^if**^^ 
tained  in  some  appeals  froai  the  ca«t  rf  mmm  n 
ScotUnd  to  the  Hoase  of  LorAi  brd  ih  ■  *^ 
Thurlow  was  much  atmck  with  his  ftmn^m^ 
ment,  and  having  learned  hia  aam«.  eh^^^  > 
friend,  **  Be  not  Burprieed  if  that  yoair  ■» 
one  day  occupy  this  seat.**     That  l*ti  fa 
opinion  was  not  fblfiUed  ta  the  Irttir.km 
generally  attributed  to  Sir  W!ffiam  Omb**** 
to  undertake  the  duties  attached  ta  tlatW^^ 
In  consequence,  however,  of  aa  mr^tmm     ^ 
lord  Thurlow,  he  aohae^aeatly  lift  tW  ^i^ 
law   bar,   and  thenceforward   pimfil  ^^  • 
equity.     At  the  general  eleciian  in  tTH.  >*^ 
was  returned  for  Shaftnbary.aad  mm  *^f^ 
ed  himself  as  a  powvrfal   undjgiy  if  Ik  rfl 
He  spoke  seldom,  and  nawr  hat  «a  fa 
which  he  was  fully  ac^aaiated ;  hai  h* 
information  were  soon  so  (esHvaUy  iiia|si«*  ■* 
render  his  assistance -eaneafsallv  vahnMv     ^  * 
called  within  the  bar,  with  a  juttm  tifm^^ 
in  1798;  and  in  the  an»e  year  wee  «V^ 
Welsh  Judge,  whca  a  acw  writ  ««■  «ft^ 
Shaftesbury  on  tho  20tk  ^  Jaaa.  sad  he  «» 
re-chosen.     However,  aa  a  iniaaiy  far  V^ 
which  occurred  in  the  fcBawiag  J«nMr«,  ^ 
elected  for  that  borough  :    W  was  s«  *■  « 
solicitor-general  to  tha   Qaesa.     In  TTtL  ^|^ 
choeen  knight  ia  pailisaMa^  far  tW  ea«ri«t  M 
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b  1796,  he  WM  appointed  chief  justice  of  Ches- 
ter; in  1799,  he  succeeded  the  late  lord  Redesdale 
u  lolidtor-general,  and  was  of  course  knighted ; 
»ai  00  the  20th  of  May  1801,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  promotion  of  Sir  Pepper  Arden  to  be  chief 
jttitiee  of  tlie  common  pleas,  he  was  nominated 
■lifter  of  tbe  rolls.    During  the  whole  of  this 
period,  be  continued  to  render  essential  service  to 
MrPittaod  bis  administration  in  the  House  of 
ConoMai ;  remaining  member  /or  Banff  until  the 
dinolution  of  1812.     As  a  politician,  however,  no 
penonslitj  disgraced  his  attacks,  no  venom  em- 
buteted  his  arguments.     During  a  period  of  up- 
vardsof  sixteen  years  he  filled  the  judicial  chair 
ii  tbe  rolls  court  with  undiminished  credit.     At 
lettfth  be  became  anxious  to  retire  while  still  in 
tht  full  possession  of  his  faculties.     This  purpose 
be  csrried  into  effect  io  the  latter  end  of  1817, 
Itom  which  period  he  appeared  little  in  public  life. 
Osring  his  latter  years  he  lived  chiefly  at  Bar. 
too  house,  Dawlish,  the  residence  of  his  sister,  the 
widow  of  admiral  Schanck ;  and  at  that  place  he 
died,  00  the  25th  of  May,    1832.     He   never 
loarried. 

Tbe  late  BIr  Charles  Butler,  in  his  «•  Reminis- 
cam,**  speaks  of  Sir  William  Grant  in  the  fol- 
kmng  terms : — '*  The  most  perfect  model  of  judt- 
otl  eloquence  which  has  come  under  the  observa- 
lioa  of  the  Reminiscent,  is  that  of  Sir  William 
Gnot  In  bearing  him,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
tbiokof  the  character  given  of  Menelaus  by  Homer, 
Of  rather  by  Pope,— that 

'He  fpoke  oo  mon  than  joat  the  tfaiiif  b«  oogtit* 
But  Sir  William  did  much  more: — in  decompound- 
^  aod  analysing  an  immense  mass  of  confused  and 
•atndietory  matter,  and  forming  clear  and  un- 
isestionable  results,  the  sight  of  his  mind  was  in- 
iotte.  His  exposition  of  fticts,  and  of  the  conse- 
faeoffs  dedaaMe  from  them,  his  discussion  of 
Corner  decisiona,  and  showing  their  legitimate 
vti^t  and  authority,  and  their  real  bearings  upon 
^  point  in  qoettion,  were  above  praise;  but 
tbe  whole  was  done  with  such  admirable  ease  and 
^■plidty,  that  while  real  judges  felt  its  supreme 
MMcBoe,  the  herd  of  learners  believed  that 
dry  should  hare  done  the  same.  Never  was 
tbe  nerit  of  Dr  Johnson's  definition  of  a  per- 
ket  style. —  '  proper  words  and  proper  places,*  — 
Msrv  sensibly  felt  than  it  was  by  those  who  lis- 
tnod  to  Sir  William  Grant.  The  chtitm  of  it 
Ml  iadeeerfbable ;  its  effect  on  the  hearers  was 
iH  which  Bfilton  describes,  when  he  paints  Adam 
(rtfesaag  to  tbe  angel  after  the  angel  had  ceased 
«  speak;  o^en  and  often  has  the  Reminiscent 
(Add  the  hmr  listening,  at  the  close  of  a  judg- 
«iat  given  by  Sir  William,  with  the  same  feeling 
f  admiration  at  ^rhat  they  had  heard,  and  the 
fle  regret  that  it  was  heard  no  more.** 
6BANT,  Mm,  of  Laggan,  %vas  bom  at  Glas- 
«w  in  tbe  year  1755.  Her  father,  Mr  Bl'Vicar, 
Wn  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  on  her  mo- 
•r%  fide  she  was  descended  from  the  ancient 
•By  of  Stewart  of  Invernahyle,  in  Argyllshire. 
Iirdy  after  her  tnrth,  her  father  accompanied  his 
tfbeat  io  America,  under  the  auspices  of  the  earl 
Clinton,  with  the  intention  of  settling  there, 
Hb  should  find  aufficient  inducement  for  doing 
.  fiis  wifiB  and  infant  daughter  soon  after  joined 
it  They  landed  at  Charleston,  and  though  the 
M  WW  then  scarcely  three  years  of  age,  she  re- 
Ibd  ever  af^er  a  distinct  recollection  of  her  arri> 
I  hi  America.     During  her  residence  in  that 


country,  she  was  taught  by  her  mother  to  read, 
and  she  never  had  any  other  instructor.  But  she 
was  BO  apt  and  diligent  a  scholar,  that  before  her 
aixih  year  she  had  perused  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  contents  of  which  she  was  well  acquainted. 
About  the  same  age  she  also  learned  to  speak 
the  Dutch  language,  in  consequence  of  being  do- 
mesticated, for  some  time,  with  a  family  of  Dutch 
colonists  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Soon  after, 
the  sergeant  of  a  Scottish  regiment  gave  her  the  only 
lessons  io  penmanship  she  ever  received;  and  ol^- 
serving  her  love  of  reading,  he  presented  her  with 
a  copy  of  Blind  Harry  s  **  Wallace,"  which,  by  his 
assistance,  she  was  enabled  to  decypher  so  fully  as 
not  only  to  understand  the  dialect  in  which  tbe 
book  was  written,  but  also  to  admire  the  heroism 
of  Wallace  and  his  compatriots,  and  to  glow  with 
that  enthusiasm  for  Scotland,  which,  as  she  herself 
expressed,  ever  after  remained  with  her,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  life.  Her  fondness  for  reading  was  uni- 
versally observed,  and  fortunately  procured  (or 
her,  from  an  officer  of  her  father's  regiment,  a  copy 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which,  young  as  she 
was,  she  studied  with  much  care,  and  which  she 
afterwards  found  to  be  an  inestimable  treasiu'e. 
To  the  diligent  study  of  this  book,  Mrs  Grant  her- 
self ascribed  the  formation  of  her  character  and 
taste,  observing  that  whatever  she  had  of  eleva- 
tion of  spirit,  expansion  of  mind,  or  taste  for  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  she  owed  it  all  to  her  famili- 
arity with  Milton.  The  effect  of  this  became  so 
evident  in  her  conversation  and  habits,  as  soon  to 
secure  for  her  the  notice  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  settlers  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in 
particular  to  procure  for  her  the  friendship  of  the 
celebrated  Madame  Schuyler,  whose  worth  and 
virtues  Mrs  Grant  has  extolled  in  her  **  Memoirs 
of  an  American  Lady."  Mrs  Grant's  father  had, 
with  the  view  of  permanently  settling  in  America, 
received  a  large  grant  of  land,  to  which,  by  pur- 
chase, he  made  several  valuable  additions ;  but  fal- 
ling into  bad  health,  he  was  advised  to  leave 
America,  which  he  did  very  hurriedly,  and  without 
having  got  his  property  disposed  o£  He  returned 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Scotland  about  the 
year  1768,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed Barrack-Master  of  Fort.Augustus.  Soon 
after  this  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  in 
America,  and  before  his  landed  property  there 
could  be  disposed  of,  it  was  confiscated,  and  thus 
the  chief  means  to  which  the  &mily  had  to  look 
for  their  support  were  cut  off.  While  her  father 
was  Barrack-Master  at  Fort- Augustus,  the  office 
of  chaplaia  to  the  Fort  was  filled  by  the  Rev. 
James  Grant,  a  young  clergyman  of  accomplished 
mind  and  manners,  and  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  respectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr  Grant  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Laggan,  in  Invernesshire,  and  in 
the  year  1779  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  the 
subject  of  this  notice.  Of  thb  marriage  twelve 
chihdren  were  born,  four  of  whom  died  in  compara- 
tively early  years,  and  soon  afterwards  Mr  Grant 
himself  was  cut  off,  in  1801,  leaving  his  widow 
with  a  family  of  eight  surviving  children. 

Mrs  Grant  had  always  found  delight  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature,  and  having  early  shown  a  tast* 
for  poetry,  she  was  occasionally  sccnstomed,  for 
the  entertainment  of  her  friends,  to  write  verses ; 
and  she  also,  by  way  of  relaxation,  carried  on  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  some  of  the  friends 
of  her  vowth.  Of  her  poems,  which  were  geuer- 
2i)i 
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ally  written  with  mudi  hatte,  and  on  the  tpar  of 
the  moment,  her  friendi  formed  a  roach  higher 
opinion  than  the  herself  ever  did.  She  genemlly 
gave  them  away,  when  thej  were  finished,  without 
retaining  any  copy.  It  occurred  to*  some  of  those 
friends  that  a  volume  of  her  poems  might  he  pub- 
lished with  advantage ;  and,  hefore  she  was  well 
aware  of  their  kind  intentions,  proposals  were  dis- 
persed all  over  Scotland  for  publishing  such  a  vol- 
ume by  subscription.  At  this  time,  Mrs  Grant 
had  not  even  collected  the  materials  for  the  pro- 
posed publication ;  but  in  a  short  period,  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  upwards  of  3000  subscribers 
had  been  procured  by  her  influential  friends.  The 
late  celebrated  duchess  of  Gordon  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  this  publication ;  and  Mrs  Grant  was,  in  this 
way,  almost  forced  before  the  public  The  poems 
were  well  received  on  their  appearance  in  1803. 
From  the  profits  of  this  publication,  Mrs  Grant  was 
enabled  to  discharge  all  the  debts  which  had  hitherto 
pressed  upon  her,  and  whidi  had  been  contracted 
during  her  married  life.  Three  years  nSttr  this, 
she  published  her  well-known  **  Letters  from  the 
Mountains."  They  went  through  several  editions,  | 
and  soon  raised  Mrs  Grant  into  much  deserved  ; 
popularity,  and  procured  for  her  the  patronage  and  | 
friendship  of  many  influential  individuals,  and  par-  I 
ticularly  of  the  late  bishop  Porteous,  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar,  Sir  William  Grant,  and  OMny  other 
eminent  persons. 

In  the  year  1810,  Mrs  Grant  removed  from  Stir- 
ling to  Edinburgh,  where  she  resided  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  Here  it  was  her  misfortune 
to  lose  successively  all  her  remaining  children, 
with  the  exception  of  her  youngest  son.  The 
only  other  works  of  any  niagnitnde  which  Mrs 
Grant  prepared  for  the  press,  were  her  **  Bfemolrs 
of  an  American  Lady/'  alreadv  referred  to.  and 
her  "Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland,**  both  of  which  were  favoura- 
bly  received.  The  former  work  has  been  greatly 
esteemed  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  and 
contains  much  vigorous  and  powerful  writing,  with 
sketches  of  Transatlantic  scenery  and  habits,  dur- 
ing a  primitive  period,  which  were  diaraeterised  as 
"  a  picture  of  colonial  manners,  just  in  their  hap- 
piest age,  given  with  a  truth  and  feeling  thai  can- 
not be  too  highly  estimated."    . 

In  1825,  Mrs  Grant  received  a  pension  of  £100 
yearlv  on  the  civil  establishment  of  Seotland, 
which,  with  the  emoluments  of  her  literary  works, 
and  some  liberal  bequests  by  deceased  friends 
which  subsequently  arose,  rendered  her  latter  years 
quite  easy  and  independent.  Her  conversational 
powers  were,  perhaps,  still  more  attractive  than  her 
writings.  Her  information  on  every  subject,  com- 
bined with  her  uniform  cheerfulness  and  equaai- 
mity,  made  her  society  very  delightful.  There 
was  a  dignity  and  sedateness,  united  with  consid- 
erable sprigfatliness  and  vivacity,  in  her  conversa- 
tion, which  rendered  it  highly  interesting  s  and 
withal,  it  was  so  unaflected  and  natnnU,  and 
seemed  to  emanate  from  her  well-stored  mind 
with  so  little  effort,  that  some  of  her  roost  pro- 
found and  judicious  remarks,  as  well  as  her  bve- 
liest  sallies,  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  struck 
off  at  the  moment,  without  any  previous  reflec- 
tion. The  native  simplicity  of  bar  mind,  and  an 
entire  freedom  from  attempts  at  displav,  soon 
made  the  youngest  person,  with  whom  she  con- 
versed, feel  in  the  presence  of  a  friend;  and  if 
there  was  any  quality  of  her  welUbalanead  mind 


which  stood  out  OMirc  prumintntly  thaa 

it  was  that  benevolcnee  which  sna^e  \ 

study  the  comfort  of  ertrj  persoa  w%o  ewmt  m 

contact  with  her.    She  died  on  the  7lk  B^.  MH 

aged  eighty-fbor. 

GREECE,  («.)  In  Jammry  lOI,  the  sfcd 
powers  elected  Otho,  the  secoad  sos  of  tW  bar 
of  Bavaria,  then  a  moor,  Unf  of  Cti^ffa  (lit 
crown  having  been  previovsly  rwSmmd  ky  fnat 
Leopold  of  Saxe-ColNirg),  and  in  Pehnmry.  W 
arrived  in  Greece,  sccowaaniid  by  n  cmtmak  ii  m- 
gency,  and  wu  acknowledged  by  tW  Csn^i  « 
their  sovereign.  In  Jane,  1836,  Ckheik  hmf  4 
age,  took  the  direction  of  the  aftsre  of  etafti;  mA 
in  Nov.  1830,  he  married  a  daughter  «r  ike  pm^ 
duke  of  Oldenbnrg.  It  is  settled,  tha«  cka  cftd^ 
dren  bj  his  morri^  wHh  the  priM«aa  «r  Olfce^ 
burg  shall  be  educated  in  the  Greek  ihwsk.  TW 
government  is  a  constHntiima 1 
chy,  with  two  legislative  f 
lKN»e  of  repreeeatativci. 


K«yi^wa  GrMMw  or  liraita, 


MaSktfeT' 


The  population  is  not  eerrectly 
reckon  it  lees  than  700»0QQL 
has  been  founded  at  Athena,  the 
education  b  still  in  its  infanry. 
hie  has  been  done  to  imwtm  it.     in 
were  only  fonr  newspapers;  asd  in 
her  had  increased  to  twelve. 

The  principal  comaerria]  pests  asv  J 
Meeolonghi,  Patraa,  Oakxids,  and  the  mh 
Syra,  Hydra,  and  Speiin.  Tke  MMher  ef 
merchant  vessels,  in  183S,  cic»s<td  XJHtk 
sive  of  small  craft  or  coast ing  baota. 

The  comparatively  slight  mmwm 
cent  years  the  aflairs  of  Greece  have  eaaai 
dvilixed  world,  after  having  far  mmakf  a 
absorbed  the  sympathy  of  tbe  heat  ptfUm 
public,  can  hardly  surprisa  hl     It  is  h 

awakens  the  highest  interear;  he  «W  hs 
bis  ol^eet,  has  ToeC  onr  sympathy.    Tie 
asm  with  which  the   vi«t«r  in  a  laos  sa 
thou^  ever  so  lond  and  hasstceaa*.  is  oo^ 
warm  feeling,  compared  with    the   iatta 
breathless  anxiety  with  which  wa 
and  anticipate  its  undtoded  iisnh      Ttm  a 
see  from  the  shore,  itnugling  with  i^ 
calls  forth  all  onrmpalhy;  while  nsreyan 
indiflRerently  over  the  maaa  ef  ecsasb  m  i^ 
port,  although  the  crippM  coodiMB  ef  «■ 
one  of  them  amy  teU  as  the  stvy  ef  naril 
perhaps  henvier  stntniea. 

The  picture,  whif  Greeee  al  pnMt  adi^  1 
the  beholder, 
ship.     The 
the 

hearts  tremble.  The  whale  hady  ef  ift» 
warrior,  who  not  only  haa  !•  eave  Ihsse  % 
ble  wound*,  but  who  has^  and  we  t^t  W 
have  to  snArr  from  the  aflii  pasw  sf  •  a 
ignominious  tmprtaeancat,  b  stofl  fer  ftwa 
healed ;  yet  oar  attention  Ins  hsen  ^mmA.  1 
objects,  as  soon  as  we  \\%w^%  the  ptm^  «  %fl 
way  of  recovery.  Ortece  aa  it 
excite  onr  intaiast  solely  cither  m  i 
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It  bis  been,  or  what  it  hereafter  will  be.  In  its 
present  state  we  striTe  in  Tain  to  find  one  ntit- 
Uctoty  feature.  Both  in  a  moral  and  in  an  intel- 
Icctiml  point  of  fiew,  we  «tiU  see  the  whole 
Biuoa,  partly  in  that  state  of  ricioua  corruption, 
tie  ooavoidable  retalt  of  its  long  degradation; 
pvtlj  io  that  first  stage  of  infiuiey,  firoin  which 
wlj  time  can  release  it.  Time  also  only  can  in- 
/OTB  Of  what  results  will  follow  from  all  that  is 
Mw  b  tbst  country.  Legislation,  administration, 
isttttntioiis  for  education, — every  thing  is  new  in 
tb9  wbole  extent  of  the  word ;  that  is,  not  grown 
op  out  of  the  former  condition  of  the  country,  but 
tbinded  oa  principles  foreign  and  incomprehensi- 
Ue  to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  carried  over  to 
it  from  other  communities. 

Tbc  only  aubject,  which,  in  this  great  revolu- 
tioo  of  all  things,  fa«s  not  itself  experienced  any 
revolutioo,  is  the  literature  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
Nij,  BO  far  is  this  literature  from  having  received 
•aj  important  iniuence  from  the  shock  which 
pored  sod' turned  all  other  aflkirs,  that  it  is  partly 
>u  rery  progress  and  influence  to  which  this  shock 
ifsicribed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  literature  of 
iftodeni  Greece,  although  itself  very  modem  as 
compared  with  that  of  most  other  European  na^ 
tioti,  yet  appears  in  the  present  state  of  that 
coaatry,  with  the  exception  of  her  religion,  as  the 
oldest  oif  her  institutions.  And  should  it  not  ex- 
cite our  interest  at  least  in  this,  if  not  in  any  other 
r«pect? 

The  origin  of  the  Romaic  or  modem  Greek 
tongue,  as  a  Uterary  Unguage,  the  Greek  literary 
biiAorian,  Riso  Neroulos,  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  Until  that  time,  the  learned 
^rrote  without  exception  in  the  ancient  Greek 
Ungusge,  which,  however  corrupted  and  estranged 
hoa  its  daasic  purity,  was  at  least  very  different 
from  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country.  The 
utae  writer  dirides  the  history  of  modern  Greek 
fiferature  into  three  periods;  namely,  from  1700 
to  1750;  from  1750  to  1600;  and  &om  1800  to 
1^1,  or  the  banning  of  the  revolution.  A  more 
Extended  view  of  the  different  character  of  these 
periods  than  what  is  given  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
w;  be  acceptable. 

Tbe  fijvt  period  must  indeed  be  regarded  merely 
•*  aa  introductory  one.  Most  of  the  gifted  men 
continued  to  %rrite  in  the  ancient  language.  Alex- 
ndtr  Maarocordato  was  an  exception,  and  his  ex- 
>«oplt  exerted  gradually  a  considerable  influence 
•n  others,  nod  the  more,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
fkrt  Greeks  who  acquired  any  political  weight 
uioog  the  Turks.  He  wrote  a  Grammar,  a  sys- 
tem of  rhetoric,  and  several  other  useful  books. 
But  be  rendered  a  far  greater  service  to  his  nation, 
^  obtaining  permission  from  the  government  to 
t«tahljsh  schools  in  the  different  towns  of  Greece. 
rbe  SOB  of  tbe  same  individual  was  the  first  Greek 
loapodar  of  Wallachia.  Bffore  him,  no  member 
4  this  tubiagmted  nation  had  ever  been  raised  to  a 
imilar  digmt  j. 

The  second  period  carried  the  higher  classes  of 
be  Greeic  nmtioo  (not  the  common  people)  forward 
nth  giant  steps  in  their  progress.  By  far  the 
mter  portioo  of  the  productions  of  this  period 
ansisted  indeed  only  of  translations,  especially 
oo  tbe  Freiudi.  But  mental  cultivation  began 
*  be  of  value  lo  the  eyes  of  the  tuition ;  by  prince 
loaronst's  influence  on  8elim  III.,  the  schools 
ftt  multiplied  and  enlarged;  and  even  various 
lilrgcs  were  founded  for  the  higher  branches  of 


learning.  Towards  tbe  end  of  thb  period,  many 
young  Greeks  be^an  to  visit  foreign  and  especially 
German  universities;  and  the  result  of  it  was,  that 
even  the  philosophy  of  Kant  was  lectured  upon  in 
Janina.  There  were  among  the  better  classes  not 
a  few  signs  of  high  intellectual  improvement.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  names  of  Samuel, 
the  learned  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  of  prince 
Caradza,  of  Theodokl,  of  Bulgaris,  were  mentioned 
with  esteem;  towards  the  end,  those  of  Philip- 
pides,  Psalidfs*  Benjamin,  and  others,  were  well 
known.  The  most  celebrated  name  of  this  period, 
however,  is  that  of  the  unfortunate  and  patriotic 
Rhiga.  A  Thessalian  by  birth,  he  had  already 
inade  himself  known  among  tbe  more  learned  of 
his  countrymen  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  natural 
philosophy,  of  a  map  of  Greece,  &c.,  befpre  his  pa- 
triotic  songs  made  him  the  favourite  of  the  wbole 
tuition. 

The  few  years  of  tbe  third  period,  which  Rizo 
closes  with  the  year  1821,  (for  what  influence  the 
revolution  and  the  regeneration  of  Greece  will 
have  on  her  literature  only  coming  years  can  tell,) 
did  more  for  the  mental  developement  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  diffused  more  light  among  the 
people,  than  the  whole  previous  century  of  a 
slowly  dawning  mom.  Commerce  was  never  so 
flourishing.  Travelling  in  foreign  countries  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent ;  and  tbe  number  of 
Greek  students  in  foreign  universities  increased. 
In  comparing  themselves  with  others,  the  Greeks 
became  more  powerfully  affected  with  the  feeling 
of  their  own  degradation.  They  tomed  their  at- 
tention more  closely  to  the  relics  of  their  ancient 
glory,  the  writings  of  their  classic  forefathers. 
Their  present  language  began  to  be  the  object  of 
their  care ;  and  a  noble  national  feeling  became 
universal,  that  all  mental  acquirements,  and  the 
revival  of  science,  in  order  to  be  lasting,  could 
only  be  safely  founded  on  their  countnr's  deliver- 
ance. The  most  distinguished  name  of  this  period 
is  that  of  the  well  known  Corais;  a  man  equally 
esteemed  as  a  scholar  and  a  patriot,  and  who,  as  a 
writer,  has  exercised  more  influence  than  any  other 
of  his  countrymen.  His  influence  on  the  language 
is  at  present  generally  acknowledged.  After  many 
struggles  with  the  champions  of  the  modem  lan- 
guage in  all  its  corruptions,  and  with  \heir  adver- 
saries, the  indiscriminate  advocates  of  the  classic 
system,  the  middle  way,  adopted  by  Corais,  seems 
to  be  universally  chosen,  namely,  to  enrich  the 
language  of  the  present  generation  from  the  trea- 
sures of  the  ancients,  but  without  disturbing  its 
basis ;  and  to  dismiss,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  host  of 
Germanisms  and  Gallicisms,  introduced  by  the  pre- 
valence of  translations.  A  mong  the  writers  of  this 
period,  the  balance  of  talent  seems  to  incline  de- 
cidedlv  to  history  and  its  kindred  topics.  Many 
histoncal  works  were  translated  from  foreign 
languages,  and  some  original  works  of  the  same 
kind  were  written  by  J.  Paliuris,  Rizo  Ner- 
oulos, Mustozidi,  Athanasius  Tpsilanti,  and 
others.  A  history  of  Souli  and  Parga,  by  Pere- 
vos,  %ras  highly  prized  by  Niebuhr.  As  a  poet,  in 
the  manner  of  the  graceful  Teian  bard,  Christo- 
pnlo  is  highly  esteemed ;  Solomo  of  Zante,  Kalbo, 
Sakellarios,  and  others,  are  also  well  known  disci- 
ples of  tbe  muses.  But  with  the  exception  of  his- 
tory and  poetry,  Greece  has  hardly  produced  one 
original  work  df  any  importance.  And  although 
it  is  said,  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  more  than 
three  thousand  works  have  been  published  in  the 
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Bomaic  language,  yet  the  whole  iDodern  Greek 
literature  muit  itHl  be  considered  aa  a  literature 
of  tranilationi.  A  few  namet  of  original  merit 
can  here  be  of  no  a?ail ;  and,  indeed,  eren  rooat  of 
these  are  onlj  distinguished  at  imitators  of  foreign 
originality.  Thus,  then,  we  may  lay,  without 
being  accused  of  harshness  or  rashness,  that  the 
modem  Greek  literature,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  number  of  ?ears  during  which  it  has  ex- 
ulted, is  still  in  an  infancy  analogous  to  that  of  the 
other  institutions  of  Greece. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  view,  only  one 
branch  of  literature  (if  we  may  consider  it  as  be- 
longing to  literature),  in  which  the  modern  Greeks 
appear  as  perfectly  original,  and  at  desenring  the 
highest  interest  of  thinking  foreigners.  We  allude 
to  their  Popular  Poetry.* 

In  respect  to  locality,  two  general  divisions  may 
be  made  in  the  modern  Greek  songs,  namely,  the 
songs  of  the  mountains,  and  the  songs  of  the 
coasts  and  the  islands.  The  first,  not  always  in- 
deed  composed  by  mountaineers,  but  even  when 
made  in  the  dties,  for  instance  in  Janina,  calculated 
to  please  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, — 
are  for  the  most  part  historical,  and  indeed  mostly 
devoted  to  the  achievements  of  the  klephu  or  rol^> 
hers ;  but  ideal  subjects  also  are  not  foreign  to  the 
mountain  bards,  and  we  find  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  original  among  the  romantic  ballads 
had  their  origin  in  the  mountains.  In  their  form 
the  mountain  songs  are  mostly  rougher,  and  com- 
posed with  less  skill,  than  those  of  the  coasts  and 
the  islands. 

The  poetry  produced  on  the  Greek  coasts,  and 
on  the  islands,  is  frequently,  but  not  always,  in 
rhyme.  The  ballads  are  comparatively  poor  in 
historical  interest.  Most  of  their  subjects  are  fic- 
titious, and  lyric  songs  are  more  frequent.  Quite 
peculiar  to  these  regions  are  the  Katsakiaa,  vis.  a 
species  of  short  songs  in  distichs,  which  remind  us 
in  some  measure  of  the  Spanish  ugMidilUu;  al- 
though they  have  no  reference  to  dancing.  Like 
them  they  are  rather  epigrammatic  sallies,  than 
expressions  of  feelings ;  jests  and  sighs  of  a  sort  of 
love,  of  which  the  imagination  knows  more  than 
the  heart.     They  are  mostly  extemporized. 

In  respect  to  character,  the  Romaic  son'gi  are 
subject  to  a  threefold  division.  They  are  either 
domcMtic,  or  historical,  or  fictitioMM.  Under  domes- 
tic songs  we  include  those  which  are  composed 
for  certain  occasions,  and  are  chaunted  at  weddings, 
on  certain  holidays,  solemn  partings,  and  the  like. 
In  reference  to  this  species  of  songs,  it  will  be 
found,  that  they  are  in  general  of  more  interest  in 
respect  to  morals  and  manners,  than  to  poetry. 
The  Greek  weddbg-songs,  like  the  Slavic,  have 
moreover  too  close  a  connection  with  the  cere- 
monies themselves,  to  be  detached  from  them. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  festival  songs,  de- 
voted to  8t  Basil's  or  New-^ear  s  day,  and  the 
first  of  March  as  the  beginning  of  spring.  All 
Greece  resounds  on  this  day  with  "  The  lay  of  the 
Swallow,**  a  delicate  and  naive  song,  lovely  like 
the  first  breathing  of  approaching  spring. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  parting-songs,  pecu- 
liar to  Greece.  Commerce  and  necessity  Induce 
the  Greek  to  leave  his  beautiful  country ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  privations  to  which  he 
must  submit  at  home,  and  the  various  ill-treatment 


•  TIm  BmH  of  hsrlnf  amA$  tb«  Htcrary  world  MqaslnC*^ 
wtdi  tbe  rvfD«rkaW«  tiomuie  popakr  mnutb.  io  an  rxunt  tn 
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at  tkm  dnfactw,  bataigt  to  tk#  imned 


to  whidi  he  was  cspoaed  dariaf  At  asn  na* 
turies  of  Turknb  opprfioa^  it  k  uMm  hi$  fra 
choice  that  calb  kiai  away.  The  i 
designates  foreign  eooatriaa  by  the  t«ni  I 
de$ert.  The  ^n  of  pvtiaf  is  iaosaiii  »f  *» 
uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  thoae  W  Wavn.  IV 
fnends  and  relatioas  of  the  waadiiart  k^  •• 
semUe,  take  their  last  mm^  tofvtWr,  sa4  jaa  ■ 
songs,  either  such  as  are  bcfare  kBowa,  sr  sikn 
oompoaed  expressly  for  the  owaaio«, 

More  interestbf  atill  arc  tW  Myrisli^  At 
soleosn  lameotatioaa,  or  fuDeral  aaaft.    ii  »  •»• 
marfcable,  that  the  Slavic  wtio— i. 
every  important  areaa  of  htt  with 
dent  in  this  sort  of  poetry.     The  BTnelspn  m 
said  to  be  the  moat  poetical  «r  all  tie  <2mk  «»> 
mestic  songa.     They  are  ali 
males,  and  are  noatly  the 
ary  insfnration,  that  ia,  they  ar» 
There  are,  of  course,  certain 
images,  alwavs  employed  fai  tkeaa. 
women  are  also  in  the  hahit  of 
selves  for  this  doty,  by 
aginary  deaths,  ofkea  only 
of  a  bird,  o^  the  withttiiif  of  m 
whole  of  the  redtation  must.  «f 
adapted  to  the  occasioa,  and  tkm%  ihtm 
tions  can  only  be  incoaipleta.     The 
not  always  pronounced  by  the  chAef 
a  neighbour,  known  to  he  pfamiatd  aad 
called  in,  or  comes  of  htr  evw  aaew<  •■  ^* 
that  solemn  duty.     The  aMre  aapsct  of  tht  hiM 
of  mourning  and  of  the  eorpae,  p«tt  W  ■  s  ^- 
tain  state  of  tnspirattoo,  which  giadarfly  n^  •• 
moat  to  phrensy.     Exhavsted  mad  haK 
after  having  finished,  she 
what  she  hiM  uttered ;  the 
lently  affected:  and,  aniidet  tW 
and  groaning,  it  would  be  uaeliy  ao 
write  what  would  be  so  cuiioua  to  read,    tba  x 
seems  natural,  that  hHherta  oaly  ftafiaii  ^  ■* 
riologies,  reaBemhered  by  tome  amm  «f  the  a^e" 
should  have  been  written  down. 

Neither  the  historical  nor  tW  raiHatk  bib* 
of  the  modem  Greeks  are  of  fveat  aattftfty  •■ 
the  Greeks,  as  of  other  pat  in—,  w  mmtt  ^v* 
that  they  always  have  bad  psflai  Wb^  ^ 
their  great  vivaaty.  aad  pcrba^  rb^r  A4n^ 
in  that  pious  feeling  so  HremnMe  to  ite  pt^^  ■ 
tion  of  the  old, — t^  andest  ti 
all  dasses  and  ages  to  take  tb» 
rest  in  the  prenemt,  \m  the  atwwar  aA««, 
now,  as  of  old,  is  charactcristir  of  tbv 
tion,-.together  with  the  fiacdtty  aT 
in  their  poetical  langoage ;  aB 
have  been  the  oecasion,  that  tW 
generation  to  generation^  bsv 
new  ones.  M.  Faurid  baa 
manuscript  of  the  sixteenth 
library  of  Paris ;  bat  ibis  oU 
means  different  in  its 
course  no  longer  cvrrcnt* 
appears  In  any  of  the  pnamt  Kkfftic  haft^  • 
Christos  MiUonis,  who  Bved  to  awe  da  ^  «d  4 
the  seventeenth  eentvy.  It 
least  the  essential  portion  of  thn 
same  age.  Several  others 
beginning  of  the  dghtecnfth 
greater  portion  celebrate 
of  our  own  time. 

During  the  long  period  «f  JW 
sion,  all    ' 
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wbo,  b  Epinit,  Tbenalia,  and  Macedonia,  retired 
to  tbe  mouDtaini,  determined  ratber  to  brave  the 
diDgtn  of  a  wild  and  lawless  life,  tban  to  obey 
tbe  arlMtrarjf  pleasure  of  the  Turkish  Pachas  and 
Beyi.    Tbe  government,  despairing  to  conquer 
tAeii,  found  it  profiuble  to  bring  them   under  a 
lort  of  organization,  uniting  them  with  tbe  Arma-' 
tala,  s  kind  of  militia  in  the  service  of  the  Porte, 
tho^  consisting  of  Greeks,  and  instituted  in  very 
csrl;  ciinefl.    The  Klephts  became  now  Armatoles, 
without  changing  mudi  their  way  of  life ;  and  those 
oai/,  who  were  entirely  intractable,  retired  still 
4ttpn  into  the  mountains,  and  founded  the  Klepht- 
fiUages,  high  on  the  mountains,  and  utterly  inac- 
temhle  to  mili^y  power.     The  names  and  trades 
of  the  Armatolea  and  Klephts  were  constantly  con- 
founded.   To  distinguish  them,  the  organized  mili- 
um Greeks  were  sometimes  called  tame  Klephts, 
tbe  others  wild  Klephts.     But  even  this  difference 
(ndinlly  disappeared,  in  consequence  of  tbe  in- 
atuing  despotism  of  the  Turks.     Whenever  a 
captain  of  the  Armatoles  bad  trouble  with  the 
Turkish  magistracy,  or  heard  that  some  Pasha  or 
Berrendshibashi  had  something  in  view  against 
him,  he  fled   to    the    mountains,   perfectly  con- 
Kious  that  bis  band  of  Armatoles  would  soon 
follow  him.     In  this  way  it  might  daily  happen, 
that  the  police  of  a  territory  (for  this  tbe  Arma- 
toles strictly  were)  was  changed  into  a  band  of 
robbers. 

These  Robbera  are  then  the  principal  heroes  of 
the  Greek  historical  ballads.  Although  rough  and 
viodietive,  and  leading  a  lawless  life,  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  must  feel  that  they  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  in  tbe  same  light  as  robbers  in  well- 
organized  states.  Their  depredations  were  mostly, 
uften  exclusively,  directed  against  the  Turks ;  but 
ereii  towards  them  they  w^re  seldom  cruel,  and 
not  morl  revengeful  than  might  be  expected  from 
a  people  so  long  oppressed,  and  in  so  low  a  stage 
of  civilization.  Highly  laudable  was  their  behavi- 
our towards  females ;  and  Turkish  women  were  as 
tured  to  them  as  their  own.  They  had,  more- 
onr,  a  certain  respect  for  religion;  and  some  of 
them  are  said  t«  have  been  exemplary  men  in  their 
domestic  relations. 

The  aoogi  relating  to  these  heroes  are  composed 
b  part  by  men  .of  their  own  class,  partly  :by  the 
hbad  Rhapsodists,  who  go  from  village  to  village 
nd  gain  their  austenance  by  singing  them.  These 
bliad  bards  are  eomparatively  seldom  seen  in  the 
otiet;  if  they  come  there,  they  choose  the  suburbs 
or  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gate,  for 
their  theatre.  To  the  rural  feasts,  called  Pane- 
$yri^  which  each  village  celebrates  in  honour  of  its 
ps/ron  saint*  they  repair  in  numbers,  in  order  to 
nog  and  play  to  the  dances,  or  amuse  by  their  bal- 
lads. Some  of  them  are  even  improvisaton,  and 
(Bake  verses  on  given  themes.  These,  however, 
■re  exceptions  ;  more  of  them  are  regular  poets ; 
while  tbe  greater  portion  are  satiated  with  repeat- 
ing the  inventions  of  others.  Other  poets,  of  still 
\tm  pretensions,  are  to  be  found  among  tbe  shep- 
kcrds»  the  sailors,  and  especially  among  the  women 
rf  all  rlassm  In  the  cities,  there  are  sometimes 
MTticular  trades,  among  the  followers  of  which 
here  habitually  exists  poetical  talent  and  produc- 
iveness.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  tbe  songs 
banted  tbroa^hoat  Epirus,  are  composed  by  the 
aooers  of  Janiiia. 

The  melody  io  general  accompanies  tbe  ballad : 
ad  iu  Oiigin  is  just  as  uncertain^    The  tunes  of 


the  mountain  songs,  especially  the  robber-ballads, 
are  in  the -highest  degree  simple,  consisting  of  pro- 
longed notes,  similar  to  the  andent  chants  of  the 
mass.  Even  when  the  words  express  triumph  and 
victory,  tbe  tune  in  which  they  are  sung  is  mourn- 
ful and  melancholy.  In  general,  the  same  melody 
is  repeated  with  every  verse.  In  some  cases  the 
tune  comprises  two  verses,  but  never  more.  Tbe 
music  of -those  ballads,  which  have  their  home  in 
tbe  cities  of  tbe  coast  or  the  islands,  is  far  superior, 
and  exhibits  strengly  the  influence  of  the  Italians. 
In  some  melodies  ancient  Italian  tunes  are  dis- 
tinctly to  be  recognised. 

The  songa  of  the  mountains,  and  those  of  the 
cities  and  the  Archipelago,  form  in  reality  two  dis- 
tinct classes.  The  mountaineers  despise  the  more 
delicate  songs  of  tbe  cities  and  islands,  especially 
those  of  which  the  subject  is  love.  They  consider 
them  as  effeminate,  and  as  the  productions  of  a 
vicious  degenerate  race.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  on  the  other  hand,  take  very  little  interest 
in  the  Klephts,  and  their  joys  or  sufferings ;  and 
their  monotonous  ballads  seem  to  them  the  tedious 
and  rude  productions  of  semi-barbarians,  not  worth 
their  attention. 

The  great  places  of  concourse  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  khans  or  taverns  of  Constantino- 
ple, Odessa,  and  other  marts  of  commerce,  are  also 
the  only  places  where  Greek  ballads,  of  every  de- 
scription, meet  together ;  and  in  such  places,  tbe 
traveller  may  hear  the  sweet  songs  *of  Scio,  as  well 
as  the  powerful  ballads  of  Olympus  and  Pindus. 
Here  too  even  the  Greeks  themselves  feel  the  tie 
of  their  common  country.  The  iEtolian  moun- 
taineer here  feels  that  the  man  from  Crete  is  his 
brother ;  and  the  native  of  Morea  beconses  aware, 
that  one  common  mother  bore  himself,  the  Ionian, 
and  tbe  Thessalian  Greek. 

GRENADA;*  a  beautiful  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  12^  20^ 
and  11'' 58' north  latitude,  and  ei""  20'  and  61^ 
35'  west  longitude,  nearly  equi-distant  from  Tobago 
(60  miles)  and  tbe  nearest  point  of  the  continent 
of  South  America.  Its  greatest  length,  north  and 
south,  is  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  twelve.  Grenada  was  discovered  by  Col- 
umbus, in  1486,  who  found  it  fully  occupied  by  a 
warlike  race  (the  CharibsV  among  whom  the 
Spaniards  never  attempted  to  form  a  settlement', 
and  wbo  remained  for  a  century  after  in  peaceable 
possession  of  their  native  home.  In  1650,  tbe 
Freneh  governor  of  Martinique,  Du  Parquet  esta- 
blished a  colony  in  Grenada,  built  a  fort  for  its 
protection,  and  left  the  government  of  the  island 
to  a  kinsman,  named  Le  Compte.  Within  eight 
months  after  this  period,  we  find  a  war  of  exter- 
mination carried  on  by  the  French  against  the 
Charibs.  Grenada  surrendered,  on  capitulation,  in 
February,  1762,  and,  with  its  dependencies,  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  by  tbe  definitive 
treaty  of  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763, 
Lucia  being  restored  at  tbe  same  time  to  France. 
The  chief  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants, 
,as  well  by  the  treaty  as  by  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation, were  these -.—First,  That  as  they  would 
become,  by  their  surrender,  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  they  should  enjoy  their  properties  and  pri- 
vileges, and  pay  taxes,  in  like  manner  as  the  rest 

*  Abrids«d  from  **^Th^  BrHith  ColoBial  librwr  "  by  R.  M. 
MMtln.  who  o«ms  his  obHgmtiooB  for  many  of  the  drtallt  to 
theGrmada  Alounao. 
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of  bis  Majesty*!  subjects  of  ibe  otber  British  Lee- 
ward islands.  Secondly,  With  respect  to  religion, 
they  were  put  on  the  saine  footing  as  the  inhabitanU 
of  Canada,  vis.,  liberty  was  given  them  to  exeicise 
it  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  as  far 
as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permitted.  Thirdly, 
Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Grenada  as  choae  to  quit 
the  island,  should  have  liberty  to  do  so,  and  eighteen 
months  allowed  them  to  dispose  of  their  effects.  A 
legislative  assembly  was  granted  by  Britain.  On  the 
2d  of  July,  1797,  a  French  armament,  consisting 
of  a  fleet  of  twenty. five  ships  of  the  line,  ten  fri- 
gates, and  5000  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
Count  d'Estaing,  appeared  off  the  harbour  and 
town  of  St  George.  The  whole  force  of  the 
island  was  composed  of  90  men  of  the  forty-eighth 
regiment,  300  militia  of  the  island,  and  150  sea- 
men  from  the  merchant  ships;  and  its  fortifications 
consisted  chiefly  of  an  intrenchroent,  which  bad 
been  hastily  thrown  up  round  the  summit  of  Hos- 
pital hill.  This  entrenchment  the  Count  d'Estaing 
invested  the  next  day,  at  the  head  of  3000  of  his 
best  forces,  which  he  led  up  in  three  columns,  and, 
after  a  desperate  conflict  and  the  loss  of  300  men, 
carried  the  lines.  Never  did  so  small  -a  body  of 
men  make  a  nobler  defence  against  such  inequity 
of  numbers.  The  governor  (lord  filacartney)  and 
the  remiutis  of  his  Uttle  garrison  immediately  re- 
tired  into  the  old  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
which,  however,  was  wholly  untenable,  being  com- 
manded by  the. Hospital  hill  battery,  the  guns  of 
which,  having  been  most  unfortunately  left  un- 
spiked,  were  now  turned  against  them.  At  day- 
break the  French  opened  a  battery  of  two  twenty- 
four  pounders  against  the  walls  of  the  old  fort.  In 
this  situation,  the  governor  and  inhabitants  bad  no 
alternative  but  an  unconditional  surrender ;  and 
the  Count  d'Estaing  became  master  of  the  island. 
Grenada  and  the  Grenadines  were  restored  to  Great 
Britain,  with  all  the  other  captured  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  (Tobago  excepted),  by  the  general 
pacification  which  took  place  in  1793.  An  insur- 
rection, fomented,  it  was  said  by  the  French  revo- 
lutiomsts,  broke  out  in  March,  1795,  which  was 
not  finally  terminated  until  July,  1796.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  disturbance,  the  greatest 
distress  prevailed,  and  the  most  horrid  murders 
were  perpetrated  by  the  infatuated  rebels ;  where- 
ever  they  appeared,  devastation  followed  them; 
and,  from  the  direful  effects  of  their  crueltjr  and 
rapine,  Grenada  has  never  recovered  the  flourishing 
state  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed. 

Grenada  is  divided  into  six  parishes  or  districts. 
Saints  Patrick,  Andrew,  John,  Mark,  David,  and 
George.  The  two  first  named  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  sugar,  cocoa,  and  coffee.  St  John  and 
Mark  are  mountainous,  and  the  two  latter  named 
are  rather  less  so.  The  principal  (St  George)  con- 
tains the  capital  of  that  name,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions and  military  posts  of  Richmond  hill.  Fort 
king  George,  Hospital  hill,  and  Cardinal  heights ;  | 
it  is  also  Uie  chief  sea-port,  the  residence  of  the  i 
governor,  and  the  station  of  the  court  of  judica-  ' 
ture,  Ac  The  population  of  the  capital  and 
parish  is  about  10,000.  St  George,  the  capital,  is 
situated  within  an  amphitheatre  of  bills,  with  a 
good  harbour  in  front.  The  houses  are  well  and 
tastefully  built  of  stone  or  brick,  with  sashed  win- 
dows and  tiled  roofs,  with  the  streets  well  venti- 
lated,  and  a  spacious  handsome  square  in  the  centre. 
The  harbour  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
1000  ships,  of  350  tons  each,  secure  from  storms. 


.  The  populatioa  coiisisU  of  4000,  of  vhoa  tBm 
whites,  and  2000  free  colowcd. 

The  dependencies  of  Grenada  are,  iW  a^  ^ 
Carriacott,  and  such  of  the  saaO  'nim^  aBsl 
Grenadines,  at  lay  between  it  and  Qnmk,  T^m 
are  "a  cluster  of  isles,  of  more  or  !■■  cstsM,  W 
tween  St  Vincent  and  Grwsds ;  theWfolm 
Becquia,  Canuan,  Urioa«  and  Carnaeaa:  ite  he. 
named  alooe  are  dependent  on  Qmsdsi  assj  ■• 
inhabited,  and  several  wdl  cnltivaisd.  fnlmm^ 
small  quantities  of  sognr,  nm,  mtimmm,  mt^^ 
fruits,  vegetables,  pooltry,  five  st«k,  Nc  is  fMS 
abundance.  Carriacoa  roDatiutn  a  $tnk,  «•- 
taining,  according  to  estimate.  0913  sens  sf  barf, 
it  is  about  nineteen  miles  in  dmHa^pneMt.  Is^ 
town  of  Hillsborough  is  a  cfaiirch  and  rtrtary.  Tb 
island  is,  in  genera],  iertHe,  and  wA  iihiirtif 
and  the  successfnl  mode  of  the  ■sasfMoS  rf 
slaves  is  amply  manilested  in  their  csasiHi  •• 
crease.  Cotton  was  formerly  the  chisf  sriA  it 
cultivation,  and  about  I.OOOjOOO  Iha  wss  ^mC? 
exported.  Eight  of  the  priadpal  cslsSn  m  wm 
cultivated  In  sugar ;  and  the  avsraft  piiiw  d 
that  article  inagoodaensosiisapwafAieft^M 
lbs.  The  island  is  however  greatly  tx|wi<  *« 
suffer  from  droughts. 

In  1762,  when  Grenada  ■orrcaAcrvd  tatht  I 
arms,  it  is  said  to  have  yielded  amaafly.  I 
with  its  dependencies,  the  Grenadnca.  a  fiwi*f 
of  clay  and  muscovado  sugar,  eqval  to  llJBQ  W^ 
heads,  of  fifteen  ewt.  each,  and  STjOOO  fet  rf  »• 
digo.  The  principal  vegetable  sfifilss  ai  pHUMt 
are  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  cotton  ;  and  tk  to- 
lowing  return  shows  the  prodaee  maim 
and  the  Grenadines  in  1890. 
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The  white  populmtion  wis,  in  1829,  town  or  St 
GfOfge,  177  males,  107  females ;  parish  of  ditto, 
90  BMiei,  28  females ;  St  John's,  38  males,  34 
teamleti  St  Mark,  25  males,  10  females :  St  Pat- 
rick, 64 males,  3  females;  St  Andrew, 94  males, 
8  feoulet ;  St  Darid's,  38  males,  1 1  females ;  Car- 
ruooH iile,  50  males,  4  females: — Total,  596  males, 
206 females; — total,  coloured  males,  1562;  females, 
3224. 

The  return  to  the  slave  compensation  commis- 
«ooert  gives  the  number  of  slaves  as  23,536 ;  aver- 
•sc  nine  of  each,  £59  6s. ;  relative  value  of  the 
litfet,  £1,395,684;  proportion  of  £20,000,000  to 
which  Grenada  is  entitled,  £616,444. 

The  people  are  ruled  by  a  lieutenant  governor, 
cooodi,  and  house  of  assembly.     The  council  con- 
asti  ojf  twelve  members,  and  the  assembly  of 
tveaty-sijc.     In  all  cases  the  common  statute  law 
of  England  is  the  rule  of  justice,  unless  when  par- 
tiealar  laws  of  the  island  interfere.     Since  its  res- 
toration to  Great  Britain,  in   1783,  a  protestant 
Wrrgy  have  been  established  by  law.     Four  dergy- 
Bieo  are  allotted  to  the  whole,  and  each  is  pro- 
Tided  with  an  annual  stipend  of  £330  currency,  £60 
for  bouse-rent,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  valu- 
able glebe-land,  which  had  formerly  been  appropri- 
Ated  to  the  support  of  the  Romish  clergy,  tor 
wiMMe  benefit  a  part  of  the  grant  is  still  reserved. 
There  are  eight  places  of  worship,  capable  of  con- 
tainiag  2870   persons ;  and  the  expenses  of  the 
cborch  establiahment  to  the    colonists  is  about 
£1500  sterling   per  annum ;   that  of  five  public 
schools  is  £430. 

The  followiDg  is  the  Grenada  colonial  revenue 
and  expenditure,  from  1821  to  1831,  in  pounds 
neHing: — 


rc«n. 

GrcMs 

Rarcnne. 

BXPBNDITURB. 

QtU. 

Military. 

Total. 

18U 

uaa 
lis 

J8M 
18S» 
IttS 

laao 
issi 

]i;33ft 
11,303 
10360 
13,069 
1«,740 
16,658 
12,473 
13,810 
12,443 
12.968 
12,»13 

10.513 
11,693 
8.733 
8311 
11.4S6 
lft.373 
13,466 
11,304 
11,303 
11,138 
13,630 

800 
685 

730 
1704 
960 
659 

737 

761 
719 

1U13 
13,147 
9,443 
10,015 
12.416 
16J31 
13.193 
13.143 
11.964 
•  13,733 
13,340 

Yean. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Molasses. 

Coffee. 

1633 

iSfSs 

Pn». 
11,288 

Pns. 
8799 

•X 

1884 

5,263 

8,663 

1869 

147 

1835 

16348 

7364 

3945 

11 

1886 

16,441 

8358 

2498 

176 
Ita. 
17,120 

1837 

13,696 

7.730 

1403 

1838 

2ai71 

9.464  • 

8316 

28330 

1829 

No  Returns. 

No  Uetunu. 

1830 

13,268 

3,777 

864 

81.504 
awrs. 

1881 

11308 

6.634 

8464 

6.103 

Shipping  employed  by  Grenada,  in 

1832 

— 

Places. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Great  Britain 

8MJ.. 

170 
25 
38 

Tons. 
9899 

10504 
4036 
1141 

Sljps. 

178 
17 
27 

Tons. 
9668 

11008 
8956 
1383 

British  Colonies 

United  States 

Foreigh  btates 

Totsi 

361       25570 
1850  Men 

256       349J4 
1779  Men 

Priodpttl      exports     from    Grenada     (except 
iocoa):— 


GRENVILLE,  William  Windham,  Lord 
Grenfille,  a  distinguished  statesman,  was  bom 
Oct.  25,  1759,  the  third  son  of  George  Grenville, 
prime  minister  of  England  in  1763-15.  He  was 
returned  to  parliament  in  1782;  in  1789  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department;  in  1790  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  the  same  year  became  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  whi^h  office  he  retained 
till  the  resignation  of  Mr  Pitt  in  1801.  He  was 
the  able  representative  and  echo  of  that  minister  in 
the  upper  bouse.  On  the  return  of  Mr  Pitt  to  the 
premiership  in  1804,  without  having  stipulated  for 
Catholic  emancipation,  lord  Grenville  refused  to 
join  him,  and  from  that  time  till  the  death  of  Mr 
Pitt,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ranks  of  op- 
position. On  the  death  of  Mr  Pitt  in  1806,  lord 
Grenville  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
at  the  head  of  a  coalition  ministry,  which  was  of 
short  duration ;  and  he  did  not  subsequently  accept 
any  prominent  political  office.  In  1795,  the  pro- 
fitable, but  almost  sinecure,  office  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer  (salary  £4,000}  was  conferred  upon  him; 
and  in  1809,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity  of  Oxford; — and  these  two  offices  he  held 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  12tb  Jan.  1834. 
The  secret  of  the  authorship  of  '*  Junius'*  is  said 
to  have  been  entrusted  to  lord  Grenville. 


H 


HALIFAX,  C^O  ^^  ancient  and  populous  town 
tbe  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  197 
ilea  N.N.W.  from  London,  and  42  S.W.  from 
or^  The  origin  of  the  name  is  thus  given  by 
'faiffaker  :  W1»ere  the  parish  church  of  Halifax 
there  stood  anciently  a  hermitage  de- 


dicated to  St  John  the  Baptist,  the  reputed  sanc- 
tity of  which  attracted  a  great  number  of  pilgrims 
from  all  quarters.  Four  ways,  by  which  the 
modern  town  of  Halifax  is  entered,  still  distinctly 
point  to  the  church  as  their  common  centre ;  the^te 
were  the  roads  by  which  the  pilgrims  approached 
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the  place  of  devotion,  and  beooe  the  name  of  Hali- 
fax, or  Holy  Ways,  Jfax  being  in  Norman-Fpench, 
an  old  plural  noun  denoting  "bigbwajt."  Halifax 
owes  ita  proaperity  to  the  vast  increaae  of  its 
woollen  manufactures  from  tbe  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  when  tbe  manu&cturers  in  tbe  Spanisb  Ne- 
therlands, seeking  refuge  from  tbe  tyranny  of  tbe 
duke  of  Alva,  settled  in  Halifiuc.  Within  a  cen- 
tury, this  place  became  so  populous,  that  12,000 
men  were  sent  from  hence  to  join  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's troops  during  an  insurrection  in  tbe  north. 
In  1642,  tbe  town  was  garrisoned  by  the  forces  of 
the  parliament,  whose  cause  the  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  espoused.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  woollen  trade  by  the 
'^ifttitution  of  a  law  for  protection  to  tbe  clothiers 
of  Halifax  against  tbe  depredations  their  goods 
were  exposed  to  during  their  manu&cture.  Tbe 
clothes  being  of  necessity  left  all  night  in  tbe  fields 
to  dry,  were  often  stolen.  By  this  local  enact- 
ment, the  magistrates  were  empowered  to  try  and 
punish  all  persons  stealing  propertv  valued  at  Is. 
I  ^.,  within  the  precincts  of  the  forest  of  Hard- 
wick.  The  offenders  wece  taken  before  the  bailiff 
of  Halifax,  whose  business  it  was  to  summon  the 
constables  of  four  townships  within  tbe  liberty  to 
require  four  free  burgesses  to  appear  and  proceed 
to  trial ;  if  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  be  was 
executed  on  tbe  principal  market-day,  by  means  of 
a  machine  resembling  the  guillotine.  This  was 
called  "Gibbet  Law,"  under  which  it  is  ascer-. 
tatned  that,  on  an  average,  one  executioo  took 
place  every  two  years  in  tbe  century  preceding 
1650 :  but  on  that  year,  the  bailiff  of  Hali^  bei^ 
threatened  with  a  prosecution,  relinquished  the 
custom,  and  the  scaffold  was  taken  down.  Tbe 
jurors,  under  this  law,  were  not  sworn ;  and  bishop 
Hall,  in  his  **  Satires,'*  insinuates  that  tbey  were 
not  Impartial: — 

**  Or  tooM  morv  ttrsiflit-lsced  Joror  of  the  rMi 
InpuuMlM  on  an  Hdllfsx  inqustt.  * 

The  earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  regent  of  Scot- 
land, while  in  England  in  1566,  directed  a  nM>del 
of  the  instrument  to  be  taken,  and,  on  his  arrival 
in  ScotUnd,  had  one  of  similar  construction  made 
from  it.  The  instrument  vras  so  long  unused  as 
to  obtain  the  name  of  the  **  Biaiden ;"  but,  in  1561, 
the  earl  himself  was  brought  to  tbe  block,  and  suf- 
fered by  the  machine  he  bisd  caused  to  be  erected. 

The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  at  Halifax  are 
shalloons,  taminets,  moreens,  shags,  serges,  baixes. 
coatings,  and  carpets;  with  narrow  and  broad 
cloths  and  kerseymeres,  both  for  domestic  use  and 
for  the  army.  It  was  some  years  ago  computed 
that  10,000  pieces  of  shalloon  alone  were  manu- 
factured in  this  parish,  considerable  quantities  of 
which  were  exported  to  Turkey  and  tbe  Levant. 
Tbe  cloth-ball,  or  Piece-hall,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
handsome  edifice  of  free-stone,  containing  815 
apartments  for  the  reception  of  goods  in  an  unfin- 
ished state,  which  are  exhibited  for  sale  to  the 
merchants  every  Saturday  from  ten  to  twelve 
o'clock.  Tbe  manufactories  are  situated  in  tbe  town 
and  surrounding  country,  which  is  covered  with 
villages,  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  which  are  em- 
ployed  in  spinning,  carding,  weaving,  Itc  Sev- 
eral  cotton  manufactories  have  been  erected  here, 
and  succeed  very  well ;  and  wool-cards  of  superior 
quality  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
abounds  with  coal  and  free-stone.  The  Rochdale 
canal  affords  a  medium  of  commercial  intercourse 


with    Liverpool, 

district :  and  tbe  Caldcr  m^n^tsim  w$k  U«b 

andHulL 

ThtmrUkciVbSihxh  vcfj  brn*  ^*%  **n- 
teen  mifa  in  length,  and  a  reiagiMck —  ^  '^ 
It  comprises  124  sqoareaaika,  or  7t«: 
soil  is  naturally  steriJc,  hmx  it  has  baa 
proved.  We  find  ia  oar  athannw 
statements  as  to  tbe  popalaboa  «f  Uahfai,  vkA 
may  arise  from  different  views  df  its  hssAm 
In  the  popolatioa  retara  o#  1691.  ibt  lyw^ 
stand  thus:  HaKfia  towa,  U,9n,  tMs  «• 
I  parish.  109.899. 

HAL8TEAD;  a  Barket-towa  b  Imn^m^ 
on  the  slope  of  a  gravelly  eanafaer. « «W  btf  « 
which  tbe  river  Colne  rana,  and  vbtck  ■  owm* 
by  a  bridge  at  the  southern  side  of  tht  ten.  k 
is  forty  miles  distant  from  Load  as,  vt  ha  » 
weeUy  market  on  Fridays.  The  asae  fcariil 
is  Saxon,  denoting  a  kmAkjf  pUrt.  A  csfiifi  •» 
founded  here  in  the  reign  of  Ednd  UL,  ta  * 
provost  and  eight  priests,  by  Eebt 
lord  chancellor  of  England ; 
mained  mtil  tbe  disaolotioa  of  the 
Tbe  church  is  an  andent  tSAn  aad  hss  fi  *•«- 
surmounted  by  a  woodea  aptrs.  which  •  iftr  Art 
that  has  been  rabed  apo«  to :  tbe  >«  •»  » 
stroyed  bv  lightning ;  tb#  aeeamd  was  0*ttd  * 
1717.  at  the  expense  of  an  apotbsawy  rf  tti » 
of  Firk,  oo  which  occaaion  Prior  wtm9mm^rw^ 
but  the  spire  they  commemorate  wss,  Ur  »  ^» 
decessor,  destroyed  by  ligktviag:  sittr  aba  as 
present  was  built.  PofNUaUoa  of 
4637. 

HAMMERSMITH; 
ooonty  of  Middlesex,  oa  tba  aortk  \mk*'M 
Tbanies,  three  aad  a  half  nilas  west  b 
HammersDith  eoMpriaca  Bruok-Gnea, 
Green,  and  Sbepb^s-Baali.  aad  its  psfiAffw  a 
1831  amounted  to  10,322.  lis  stiwis  «**  m 
exception  of  that  which  axt— ds  aftng  ib  «» 
pike  road,)  are  narrow,  bwt  the  baaso  hsMSprt 
appearance,  and  thare  are  mamj  hasAamt  wm^ 
villas  in  the  vidnitv.  Bfaadcabaryh  ha^  «rt 
in  thb  village,  oa  tbe  baaka  af  tbe  TbMak  Bv 
the  diurcb  b  a  aiansioa  aaad  ta  Waf  tbtaa*^ 
quity  with  HaaBptoa-eoarl. 

Tbe  moat  reawrkable  oh^ect  ia  thss  |bai  a  ft 
suspensioo-bridgc  orer  tW  Tbaar*  la  Iwaw  ^ 
Surrey,  commeaced  ia  1825  aad 
years.  Tbe  UamoMrsaith  bri4|« 
ample  of  ooaatrartioQ  not  commm 
bridges ;  part  of  tbe  road- way  ban 
and  not  banging  frooi,  the 
being  no  natoral  rock  oa  cttber  h^t  «f  ^  ** 
to  which  the  BMia-cbMaa  cnald  be  siiiaatal 
the  case  with  OMMt  of  those  Wsdfcstabrbi 
where,  abutments  of  mas  nary  wmnvt^m^ 
by  their  weight  and  aaH^aifwda^  mi^bt  b> 
effectoaL  These  are  baUt  af  bnck.  te 
stone,  and  meaaare  lbrty>i«a  faet  fraa  bi** 
front,  forty  wide,  aad  fiawrta 
being  on  a  level  with  tbe  ra^-waf :  the  a^U 

eadi  of  these  w b  abawt  2I«>  mbb^  »  ^ 

the  pull  of  the 

tbroaglt  pMsagcs  left  ia   tba  hnA  ««*•  "^ 
entering  tbe  yaer  af  tbr  abvCaa 
chambers  where  tbey  an  bahsd  by 

at  tbe  back  of  aaHsive  caauwws  , 

against  tbe  froat  bre  af  iba  ebasabn^    Tte  i 
tanca  between  tbe 
openings,  by  two 
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dig  Tfieui  ardiwajf,  fupportcd  by  a  rustic  base, 
rifiBg  froB  the  bed  of  the  river ;  thus  leaving  three 
vtter-wsfs,  two  of  144,  and  the  centre  one  of  400 
feet    There  are  eight  main^hains,  arranged  in 
fesrliaet  of  twos,  in  each  of  which  the  chains  are 
9nt  one  toother,  and  not  side  bj  nde.     The  two 
0ster  lilies  of  chains  consist  of  links  eight  feet  ten 
isebei  long,  made  of  three  bars,  each  five  inches 
(void  sod  one  Uuck :  the  two  inner  lines  of  chains 
ksie  etch  six  such  bars,  or  are  twice  the  width  of 
tke  others.     There    are,    therefore,   altogether, 
tUrty-sii  liaet  of  bars,  presenting  a  sectional  sur- 
dee  of  180  square  inches :  the  Unks  are  put  to- 
gethtr  with  coupling  plates,  fifteen  inches  long, 
eight  brood,  and  one  thick,  in  a  simiUr  manner  to 
thoie  of  the  Menai.     The  chains  pass  over  friction 
roUert  on  the  tops  of  the  piers,  as  usual,  but  the 
rolkre  ore  supported  in  frames,  so  as  to  form  two 
cooeentrie  arcs,  one  for  each  set  of  chains;  the 
csnres  of  the  chains  are  tangents  to  these  arcs,  and 
the  tuiks  that  rest  on  the  rollers  are  forged  curved, 
to  it  the  arc  formed  by  the  set  of  rollers  they  rest 
oa.    By   this    construction  there  is  no  unequal 
itrtia  00  any  part  of  the  chains,  and  their  pressure 
H  usde  to  act  perpendicularly  on  the  piers ;  the 
hsek-stays  descending  towards  the  abutments  at  an 
■"gle  eqoal  to  that  at  which  the  chains  between 
the  piers  descend  from  the  rollers.     Tl|e  platform 
M  divided  by  the  suspension-rods  into  a  central 
ctrrisge.way.  twenty  feet  wide,  and  a  five  feet  foot- 
psth  on  each  side.     The'  transverse  beams  sup- 
ported by  the  vertical  rods,  are  in  pairs,  resting  on 
t  eqaare  plate  attached  to  the  end  of  each  rod : 
hntdes  longitudinal  beams  bolted  down  to  these, 
Md  sll  the  other  usual  precautions  for  durability, 
Mrength,  and  stiffness,  the  longitudinal  beams,  on 
«ch  tide  the  carriage-way,  carry  a  set  of  trusses, 
fike  those  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  which  contribute 
suterially  to   this  object     The   consequence  of 
ttni  sdorirable  construction  is,  that  the  degree  of 
oinrstBre  in   which  the  road-way  was  originally 
Ui  has  not  diminished  at  all,  showing  that  no 
fsrt  of  the  abutments,  piers,  chains,  suspension, 
nrii,  or  framing,  has  given  way ;  and  yet  the  mo- 
tion caused  by  a  single  carriage  passing  is  percep- 
t^  to  a  foot*passenger,  and  the  longer  suspen- 
Ho»^ods  vibrate  sensibly  to  the  eye,  proving  that 
the  strength  and  firmness  is  obtained  by  scientific 
■kill  in  design  and  execution,  not  by  a  lavish  ex- 
^enditure  of  material.     The  back-stays  intersect 
the  road-way  between  the  abutments  and  piers,  at 
ihoQt  oae-fourth  the  disunce  from  the  former  to 
the  Istter ;  for  this  fourth,  consequently,  the  plat- 
{<";«  is  aiiove  the  chains,  the  transverse  beams 
heing  supported   by  iron  plates,  resting  on  the 
'oopling  Unks  of  the  lowermost  Line  of  chains  be- 
testh. 

HANOVER,  (a.)  Since  the  accession  of  the 
lovse  of  Branawick  to  the  British  crown,  Hanover 
as  been  under  the  government  of  the  kings  of 
^fTft  Britain ;  George  L  was  the  second  elector  of 
hMOfer  when  be  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Mtam  in  1714.  In  1814,  Hanover  was  erected 
*to  a  kingdom,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  idso 
«csiBe  king  of  Hanover.  But  it  is  now  sepa- 
■ted  from  the  British  crown,  inasmuch  as  the  salic 
iw,  which  excludes  females  from  the  throne,  is  in 
tree  in  Hanover;  and  on  the  death  of  William  IV., 
ke  crown  of  Hanover  passed  to  his  eldest  brother, 
n*cst  Augoatus,  formerly  duke  of  Cumberland, 
^o  was  bom  in  1771,  and  by  his  marriage  in  1815 
>  the  priaccaa  dowager  of  Solms,  sister  of  the 


duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  has  issue  one  son, 
George  Frederick,  bom  on  the  27th  May,  1819.  On 
the  12th  July,  1837,  king  Ernest  issued  a  proclam- 
otion  in  which  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  new  constitution  of  Hanover,  which  had  been 
acted  upon  by  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  declar- 
ing that  he  regarded  it,  "  neither  in  form  nor  sub- 
stance binding  upon  him.'*  On  the  Ist  Nov.  same 
year,  an  ordinance  was  promulgated  by  king  Er- 
nest,  suppressing  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state 
esublished  by  William  IV.  on  the  26th  Sept.  1833. 
This  caused  much  dissatisfaction  in  Hanover,  and 
a  strong  sensation  throughout  Germany.  The 
ejection  of  a  deputy  from  the  city  of  Hanover  to 
the  Assembly  took  place  in  Feb.  1838,  when  the 
popular,  in  opposition  to  the  government  candi- 
date, was  elected.  This  election,  however,  was 
declared  void  by  the  king,  because  it  was  made 
with  a  reservation  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the 
city  of  Hanover  by  the  constitution  of  1833.  In 
a  long  proclamation,  dated  Feb.  15,  1839,  the  king 
declared,  that  the  legal  representative  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  was  settled  by  the  royal  letters 
patent  of  7th  Dec  1819,  and  confirmed  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna  in  1820,  and  that  the  change 
made  iu  8ept.  1833  was  destitute  of  constitutional 
form.  A  message  to  the  assembly  of  the  same 
date  declares,  that  the  oonstitution  of  1819  alone 
is  to  be  considered  in  force.  The  magistracy  peti- 
tioned the  Germanic  diet  to  protect  their  laws  and 
liberties,  and  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1839t 
To  their  petition  the  signature  of  11  Rumann, 
chief  of  the  magistracy,  was  appended ;  and  the 
king  immediately  suspended  him  from  bis  office, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for  his  offence  by  the 
Hanoverian  privy  council.  But  the  citizens,  on 
the  17th  July,  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  palace, 
and  petitioned  that  Rumann  should  be  tried  by  a 
municipal  corporation.  Serious  riots  occurred  on 
the  19th  July,  which  were  not  suppressed  without 
bloodshed. 

HARROW-ON-THE  HILL,  («.)  The  free 
school  of  Harrow  was  established  in  1571.  The 
person  to  whose  benevolenceand  care,  England  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  her  best  public  schools,  was  John 
Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman,  who  had  previously  spent 
a  considerable  sum  in  teaching  poor  cl)ildren.  In 
the  year  1590,  two  years  before  his  death,  he  drew 
up  a  set  of  statutes  for  the  school,  with  fiill  in. 
structions  for  the  disposal  of  the  estates,  which  he 
intended  to  appropriate  to  various  charitable  uses, 
at  the  same  time  appointing  six  trustees  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  the  election  of  successors  to  be  made  by 
themselves  as  a  body.  The  revenues  of  Mr  Lyon's 
esutes  are  now  considerable.  But  it  has  happen- 
ed, unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  founda- 
tion, that  those  portions  of  his  property  which 
have,  from  their  situation,  acquired  the  greatest  in- 
crease of  value,  such  as  certain  lands  near  London, 
at  Kxlbum,  and  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary-le-bone, 
were  appropriated  by  him  to  other  charitable  pur* 
poses,  especially  the  repairing  of  roads,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  home.  The  late  Richard 
Gregory,  Esq.  of  county  Galway,  Ireland,  by  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  dated  Oct.  22, 1838,  bequeathed 
to  Harrow  School  140  volumes  of  Roman  classics, 
an  annual  gold  medal,  value  ten  guineas,  and  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  ever,  to  found  an  exhibi- 
tion for  boys  educated  at  Harrow  going  to  the  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  university.  Several  scholar- 
ships have  also  been  founded  by  Joseph  Neeld, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  school. 
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The  rules  to  be  obterred  in  the  manageoient  of 
the  school  were  drmwn  up  by  Mr  Lyon.  These 
sre  precise  and,  in  some  perticulars,  extremely 
curious.  The  system  of  education  is  marked  out 
as#  cUutieal  one.  The  modes  of  correction  are 
specified.  The  amusements  of  the  scholars  are  U- 
luited  to  '*  driving  a  top,  totting  a  hoHd-baU,  nm-' 
ning,  ikootiug,  and  no  other,'*  The  twenty-second 
rule  contains  the  provision  **  that  no  girU  shall  be 
received  to  be  taught  in  the  same  scbdoL"  The 
practice  of  archery  was  common  in  the  school  from 
the  period  of  its  foundation.  Every  boy  was  en- 
titled by  the  statutes  to  possess  **  bow^tkafU,  boW' 
ttringt,  and  a  bracer ,  to  exercise  shooting.  ** 
Archery  was  a  sport  formerly  used  at  many  schools. 
The  name  which  a  part  of  the  play-grounds  at 
Eton  college  retains,  that  of  the  thooting^elda, 
may  be  attributed  to  a  similar  custom :  and  the 
term,  the  buttt,  will  be  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  other  schools  besides  Harrow. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  the  college-school 
at  Warwick,  and  at  other  places.  The  public 
exhibitions  of  archery  at  Harrow,  were  annual,  and 
can  be  traced  back  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
last  silver  arrow  was  contended  for  in  July,  1771. 
There  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  abo- 
lition of  this  practice,  and  the  more  scholar-like 
and  intellectual  one  of  public  speeches  has  taken 
its  place.  These  are  held  every  year,  in  May, 
June,  and  July.  On  the  22d  Oct.  1889,  a  fire 
kroke  out  at  Harrow  school,  which  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  building. 

HARTLEPOOL;  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
county  c^  Durham,  253  miles  N.W.  from  London. 
As  a  sea-port,  it  is  dependent  upon  Newcastle,  and 
it  formerly  possessed  a  harbour  within  the  vralls, 
defended  by  two  strong  towers,  which  are  now 
decayed,  and  the  harbour  is  choked  up;  the  modem 
harbour,  which  will  only  admit  vessels  of  light 
burden,  being  to  the  south  of  the  town.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  this  port  furnished  five  large  ships 
to  the  royal  navy,  and  was  next  in  rank  to  the  dty 
of  Durham.  The  fishery  on  the  coast  forms  the 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is, 
however,  aided  by  several  extensive  coal- works  in 
the  vicinity.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
and  several  small  streets ;  the  neighbouring  scenery 
is  delightful,  particularly  along  the  sea^ore,  where 
some  good  houses  have  been  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  who  resort  to  town  for  seabath- 
ing quarters.  Here  are  two  fine  chalybeates,  impreg- 
nated ¥rith  sulphur.     Population  in  1831,  1330. 

HASLEWOOD,  Joskpb,  Esq.,  of  Conduit 
Street,  Solicitor,  and  F.  8.  A.,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  6,  1769,  and  early  in  life  was  taken  into 
the  office  of  bis  uncle,  Mr  Dewbery,  a  solicitor  in 
Conduit  Street,  whose  partner  and  successor  in 
business  he  subsequently  became.  Mr  Uaslewood's 
fondness  for  early  English  literature  and  biblio- 
graphy  naturally  led  him  to  the  collection  of  a  coo- 
sidrrable  library  of  black-letter  lore  and  Eliia- 
bethan  poetry,  and  the  peges  and  flv-leaves  of  his 
books  bear  ample  testimony,  by  their  numerous 
MS.  notanda,  tbist  he  was  not  only  a  collector,  but 
a  reader  of  the  works  with  which  his  shelves  were 
so  amply  furnished.  In  books  on  angling,  and  in 
those  of  hawking  and  field  sports,  his  collection 
was  confessedly  unrivalled.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Roxburgh  Club,  and  left  a  very 
curious  volume,  tracing  the. rise  of  that  society. 
His  volume,  under  the  quaint  title  of  *'  Roxburgh 
Revels,"  records  the  annual  festivities  of  the  Club 


from  its  first  motttng  «l  tke  OU  8«  Ai«>  Ts^ 
vera,  in  1812.  Altkoogk  Mttkr  s  ebAsil  h^ 
Ur  nor  an  elcgaat  writer,  Mr  Hiilian<  wm  i 
laborious  and  fiutkfkl  e^or  of  aaay  nst  mi 
beautiful  reprints  of  early  Eagfish  pusiij  mi  psv. 
which  might  otherwise  have  ymmhtij  mi  ■■*« 
several  of  the  mcnbefs  oi  tW  Esmheifh  Oi*  ■ 
correcting  and  printing  the  vslaati  wksA  tkf 
occasionally  presented  to  the  aoaeci.  It  iai 
21st  Sept.  1833. 

HATS.  The  word  Hat  ssmb  to  hi  immd 
from  the  Saxon  hmH^  CsrwaH,  BtM^  i.  t.  s  ow 
for  the  bead.  The  modeni  tcrs  is  mmi  m  ^mt^ 
tion  from  a  bonnet  or  cap :  bat,  saniatly, ««  i 
helmet  was  so  denooMnated,  as  ia  lbs  la^aa  ^ 
JDfao  Alefmwlef' — 


or 


umimtk^ywmitL 


ld*M 


The  bats  of  tbe  Saxoo*  (tiM  moal 
we  can  find  any  mcntioA  made),  vita  Mffwi  w 
have  been  by  no  meana  naivsraillv  vsia;  te  v 
wodlen  hata,  however,  tWy  are  mm  is  hm 
pooaessed.  In  tbe  Camitrbmrjf  Talm  ef  Ctoaai, 
the  merchant  wears  *'  on  bis  bead  a  FIsm^M 
beaver  bat  ;**  and.  in  tbe  CbroaicU  af  F»«mm.«* 
hear  frequently  of  tbe  baU  of  tbe  tmad  Umtt 
IIL  and  Richard  IL  White  bati  mi,  sw  > 
those  davs,  worn  at  Gbeat,  ia  FhsdirK  mi  n* 
to  have  been  used  as  tbe  political  bMictilsptf:*. 
though  this  is  not  qniU  certain.  **  Ites  rf  bv«r 
and  eustryde's  (ostridi)  firtbers,*  sat  ^  ■»• 
tioned.  In  tbe  Joomal  of 
to  Henry  VL,  1442.  b 
given  as  a  new  year's  gift, 
of  efiTecto  of  Sir  John  Paatolfe.  liM,  **:  h«»  tf 
bever,  lynyd withe damaske giU, mitkm%^inm 
hattes."  In  the  SArpo/Aali,  printed  iiUCa 
an  account  of  *•  tbe  great  kati  that  batdl^ 
one  side.**  We  have  tbaa  shown  tbe  sMiv^  4 
white  hats,  beaver  bats,  and  bats  wan  ea  «■  efc 

In  tbe  reign  of  Hear^  VIIL  w*  iid  bi**» 
quently  awntior^  and  in  tbe  prity-fMst  oy^ 
of  that  BMrnardi  is  this  eatrv : — *"  bsai,  pd  f« 
batte  and  pluaie  for  the  ^dmg  Im  Baii|a»(lsdbf*j 
xv«."  As  tbe  value  of  aoswy  mm  moA  f^a 
then  than  it  is  at  prcacat,  w«  ma^  caatM  tt0 
bats  were  still  artides  of  laxary.  sad  ealy  ^If 
tbe  rich. 

In  tbe  expenses  d  a  aoblcsaa  al  csBip»  1*^ 
we  find  ••abroad  riding  bat  r  -abaiknd^ 
velvet."  Aboottbis 
into  &sbioo.  In  tbe  reiga  of 
bats  appear  to  have  beeoM* 
hats  seem  to  have  been  firat 
moo  wear.  Tbe  foUowiag  fiaai  T!lS 
a  rare  book,  pablisbed  aboat  U66,  crfW  Mk 
Anatomie  of  Abiuet,^'* ffuaiitlBii  tWy  w ** 
sharpe  on  tbe  crowae,  pOTkiaf  a^  tta  ^  ^* 
shaft  of  a  steeple,  staadiag  a  qasiiis  W  a  |OT 
above  tbe  crowne  of  tbcir  beads ; 
lease,  as  please  the  laatariee  af 
mindea.  OtbersoaM  be  fiat,  aai 
cro%nie,  like  tbe  battlemeata  af  a  I 
sort  have  rounde  croi 
kind  of  band,  soaMtises  with 
now  white,  now  rnsscd.  aoi 


now  yellow ;  now  this,  now  thai  i  m^  ^5 
with  one  colour  or  fasbioa  twa  dtfas  m  m  ^ 


And  as  the  fasbioas  be  rare  aa 
stuffe  whereof  tbetr  battel  be  nadt  *^  ^ 
for  some  are  of  silk,  so«e  of  »«!••*,  i^  ^* 
fatie,  some  of  sarcenet,  some  of  waaC  mi  •** 
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if  mon  eorioot,  some  of  a  eertaine  kinde  of  fine 
Ure;  tbew  they  call  bever  hattet  of  xx.,  xxx.,  or 
xl  dtUings  price,  fetched  from  beyonde  the  teas. 
froo  vlience  a  grcate  sorte  of  other  yanitiea  doe 
cMM  betidet ;  and  so  common  a  thing  it  is,  that 
efcry  terryng  man,  countreiman,  and  other,  e?en 
tU  iaMennilf,  doe  weare  of  these  battes ;  for  he 
it  of  DO  aeeount  or  estimation  amongst  men,  if  he 
bn  not  a  TsWet  or  taffatie  hat,  and  that  must  be 
pscbcd  tod  cunningly  carved  of  the  best  ftwhion.*' 
Sbortly  afterwards  the  rim  became  remarkably 
brosd,aod  when  much  worn  was  liable  to  hang 
60WM,  from  thence  the  name  of  slouched  hats.  In 
1607,  a  horseman's  hat  is  reconunended  to  be  **  a 
bt  which  will  sit  close  and  firme  upon  your  head, 
vitk  an  indifferent  narrow  verge  or  brim,  so  that 
IB  the  faults  or  bounds  of  your  horse  it  may 
■cither  through  widenesse  or  unwieldinesse  fall  from 
|oar  hesd,  nor  with  the  breadth  of  the  brim  ftUl 
into  joar  eies,  and  impeach  your  sight,  both  which 
«re  wie  groase  errors."  In  a  play,  called  "  A 
Ckaitmge  for  Beauty,'*  written  by  Heywood  in 
1636,  there  is  a  song  describing  the  fashions  of  dif- 
inot  Dctioos,  in  words  which  will  ei^ually  apply 
to  thi  present  period  :  — 


Th«  Tork  \n  linvn  wraps  I 
1  he  Peniaa  hit  in  lawn  too ; 

The  Rone  with  sables  fan  his  cap. 
And  cbanfo  wiU  not  be  drawn  to ; 

Tlie  Soantard's  eenstaat  to  his  block. 
The  rrmdi  liKonstant  ever ; 


tiire 


all  felta  that  may 
me  yovr  Knglisb 


beaver. 


During  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  the  common- 
vealth,  and  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
lod  William  III.,  very  broad  brims  were  inficuhion. 
Tbe  inconvenience  of  these  very  brond  brims  be- 
{■K  a  length  felt,  first  one,  and  then  two  flaps 
were  made  to  turn  up,  until  about  the  time  of 
ftten  Anne,  when  the  third  flap  was  turned  up, 
nd  the  regular  cocked  hat  formed.  Cocked  hats 
of  various  sorts,  were  for  the  ensuing  fifty  or  sixty 
/ran,  much  in  vogue.  In  the  TatUr  and  Specta- 
tor they  we  frequently  alluded  to,  and  the  "  Hon- 
Booth  Cock,"  the  "*  Bamillies  Cock,**  the  **  Hunt- 
i^  Codr,**  and  the  •*  BliliUry  Cock,"  are  alluded 
to  In  No.  5S2  is  a  letter  from  John  Sly,  haber- 
'adier  of  hata,  in  which  he  says,  '*  his  hats  for  men 
sf  law  ^d  physic  do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  a 
little  life  to  tbeir  sagacity ;  his  military  hats  glare 
foil  in  the  face  ;  and  he  has  prepared  a  familiar  easy 
cock  for  all  good  companions,  between  the  above 
otrcflBca.**  About  1750,  round  hats  became  very 
prevalent  amoog  the  lower  orders,  and  cocked  hats 
r?re  considered  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from  them. 
b  tbe  Rambler,  dated  1751,  a  young  gentleman 
an,  that  bia  mother  exclaimed,  **  she  would  rather 
Olio  wine  to  the  grave  than  see  me  tear  ray  clothes 
nd  hang  down  roy  head,  sneak  about  with  dirty 
hoes,  blotted  fingers,  hair  unpowdered.  and  hat 
ncocked."  ^bout  1780  round  hats  first  became 
lAioiiable,  and  about  1790  cocked  hats  disappeared 
r^  coouDon  wear. 

Feathers  bmre  been  used  as  ornaments  for  the  hat 
r  cap  frooa  an  early  period.  They  were  commonly 
ivni  SES  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  In  tbe 
""oiler.  No  VIL,  "  The  bridegroom's  feathers  on 
is  hat  all  drooped.**  It  is  also  mentioned  in  other 
bees  in  the  Toiler,  Spectator,  &c.  In  some 
•reign  eoaotries  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  honour. 
.  boon's  pliune.  set  in  diamonds,  was  prelented 
f  tbe  sultan  to  lord  Nelson.  In  China,  peacocks* 
■thera  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.     In  lord 


Macartney's  Embatty  to  China,  it  is  said,  that  **  in 
this  dignity  there  are  three  degrees,  according  to 
the  number  of  feathers  granted  to  the  wearer.  He 
to  whom  three  feathers  had  been  granted,  thought 
himself  thrice  great  and  happy;*'  **some  were 
honoured  with  peacocks'  feathers,  stuck  in  an  agate 
tube,  and  pendant  from  the  bonnet.*'  In  modern 
times,  and  at  present,  feathers  in  the  hat  are  only 
worn  by  dignitaries  on  state  occasions,  or  by  mili- 
tary men.  Joachim  Murat,  once  king  of  Naples, 
executed  jn  1814,  generally  wore  a  splendid  ostrich 
plumein  battle.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
the  superb  plume  worn  by  king  George  IV.  at  his 
coronation.  Cocks'  feathers,  with  the  edges  tinged 
in  crimson,  are  common  in  the  military  dresses  of 
officers  of  rank  in  England  and  Russia.  In  France 
a  fringe  of  white  feathers  is  worn. 

In  tbe  days  of  chivalry,  and  for  some  short  time 
afterwards,  it  was  frequently  the  fashion  to  wear 
some  distinguishing  badge  in  the  hat.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  our  times  in  the  shape  of  a  cockade. 
These  badges,  when  given  by -a  lady,  were  of 
course  highly  valued  and  carefully  preserved ;  in 
the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.,  we  hear  of  the  conspi- 
rators under  the  duke  of  Exeter  that,  "  one  ware 
on  his  head-piece  his  lady's  sieve,  and  another  bare 
on  his  helme  the  glove  of  his  dearlyng."  This 
custom  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  the  history  of 
those  times.  It  is  said,  that  a  glove  in  the  hat 
was  worn  as  the  favour  of  a  mistress,  the  memo- 
rial of  a  friend,  or  a  mark  to  be  challenged  as  an 
enemy.  When  an  adversary  gave  a  challenge,  he 
threw  down  his  glove,  which  the  other  placed  in 
his  hat,  whence  the  origin  of  this  custom.  Wear- 
ing yew  in  the  hat)  in  mourning,  is  mentioned  by 
G.  Wither,  in  1633; 

But  then,  why  mourn  I  not  to  open  view? 

In  sable  robes,  according  to  the  rites  ? 
A\  by  is  my  bat  without  a  branch  of  yeof  h? 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  custom  of  wear- 
ing yew  as  mourning  still  prevails  to  any  extent  in 
England,  but  a  popular  doggrel  of  the  day,  begin- 
ning, 

**  All  roond  my  hnt.  I  wear  tiie  green  winow,** 

would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  entirely  ex- 
tinct. Particular  plants  were  worn  as  badges  of  a 
party  or  fiiroily  in  ancient  times.  The  Planta- 
genets  derived  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
an  ancestor  wearing  heather,  or  broom,  in  hin  hel- 
met, (in  Latin,  PUmta  yenutaJ)  In  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels,  the  ilfoaastery  and  tbe  Abbot,  many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  holly,  the  badge 
of  the  Avenel  family.  The  highland  clans  had 
each  a  peculiar  tree  or  plant.  The  Welsh  wear 
leeks  on  St  David's  day,  in  memory  of  the  gallant 
behaviour  of  a  party  of  Welsh  troops  in  a  battle, 
where,  being  posted  in  a  garden,  they  put  leeks  in 
their  caps.  The  Irish  wear  the  shamrock  on  St 
Patrick's  day,  in  honour  of  that  saint,  who  is  said 
to  have  refuted  some  persons  who  were  arguing 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  by  plucking 
a  leaf  of  it.  and  showing  them  that  it  contained 
Three  in  One.  Oak-leaves  are  worn  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  in  memory  of  king  Charles  II. 
sheltering  himself  from  his  pursuers  in  that  tree 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester;  laurel  is  worn  by  the 
foot  guards  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  memory  of 
Waterloo. 

Of  cockades,  the  white  is  the  well  known  badge 
of  the  families  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon ;  blue, 
white,  and  red,  of  France ;  and  blue,  yellow,  and 
red,  of  Belgium;  orange,  of  the  family  of  Orange- 
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Matstu,  and  thus  of  Hqlland,  whence  tbe  petty  07 
of  orange  boven,  **  Up  witb  the  orenge  ;**  bleek 
and  yellow  of  Austria,  black  and  white  of  Prutiia, 
and  red  of  Spain.  Our  own  it,  at  mutt  be  known 
to  all,  black.  It  it  the  family  badge  of  the  elee- 
tort  of  Hanover.  White  cockadet  are  worn  by 
terrantt  in  EngUnd  at  weddingt,  and  it  has  been 
the  &thion  to  have  them  as  large  at  possible.  Gold 
and  silver  hat-bandt  and  loops  were  formerly  much 
in  fashion,  but  they  are  now  confined  to  livery  ter- 
vantt. 

Hat  Mamtfactwre Hatt  formed  of  straw,  wil- 
low, the  bark  of  trees,  and  other  materials  of  the 
same  description,  we  find  among  the  manufactures 
of  nationi  in  an  early  state  of  ctviliiation,  but  the 
process  by  which  a  beaver-hat  is  formed,  requires 
great  judgment,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  heat  and  moisture  upon  certain  substances, 
and  considerable  mechanical  skill.  Great  progress, 
therefore,  mutt  have  taken  place  in  the  arts  c^  life, 
ill  any  nation,  before  a  beaver-hat  can  be  made. 

The  firtt  part  of  the  manufacture  of  a  beaver- 
hat,  it  the  making  of  what  is  called  the  hwbf.  The 
materials  of  which  the  body  is  formed,  are  rabbits' 
down,  lambs*  wool,  and  a  small  quantity  of  camels* 
hair.  The  camels'  hair,  which  it  a  much  longer 
fibre  than  either  of  the  other  two  materials,  assists 
greatly  in  binding  together  the  substance  of  the 
body,  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  hair 
used  by  the  plasterer,  in  the  making  of  mortar. 

Proportionate  quantities  of  the«e  three  sub- 
stances  being  weighed,  they  undergo  the  operation 
of  bowing.  The  materials  are  laid  upon  a  level 
board,  enclosed  on  all  sides  but  one,  to  prevent 
their  loss,  when  the  bowstring  is  brought  into  ac- 
tion. The  bow  it  large  and  ttrong,  and  formed  of 
wood ;  not  pliable,  like  the  bow  of  an  archer,  but 
antwering  the  purpose  of  a  frame,  over  which  a 
strong  ttring  of  catgut  it  ttrained.  The  mate- 
rial being  tpread  on  the  board,  the  bow  it  drawn 
down  nearly  to  the  table,  the  middle  of  itt 
frame  being  held  firmly  in  the  workman 'tlefl  hand, 
the  ttring  being  now  almott  on  a  level  with  the 
wool,  it  drawn  out  with  the  right  band,  and  when 
allowed  to  recoil,  it  ttriket  the  wool,  and  separates 
and  mixes  its  fibres;  which,  after  floating  for  a 
time  in  the  air,  gently  descend,  and  lie  in  a  loose 
flock,  on  the  surface  of  the  board.  The  bowing 
being  repeated  for  a  certain  time,  the  wool  is  drawn 
into  a  conical  or  triangular  shape,  and  while  lying  in 
this  form  on  the  board, it  is  pressed  into  a  more  firm 
substance,  by  the  hardening-skin,  a  piece  of  half- 
tanned  leather.  When  tuffidently  solid  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  kind  of  paper  model,  that  is,  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper,  of  the  tame  triangular  form  at  the  hardened 
wool,  but  tomewhat  tmaller,  it  laid  on  itt  tur- 
face,  and  the  edges  are  folded  over ;  the  paper  and 
wool  are  then  laid  aside,  and  another  and  equal 
quantity  of  material  undergoes  the  same  process. 
When  ready  for  the  purpose,  the  first  portion 
which  was  prepared,  along  with  the  paper  mould, 
is  laid  with  itt  upper  surface,  downwardt,  on  the 
second  portion  of  prepared  wool,  the  edges  of 
which  are  also  folded  over,  at  in  the  firtt  instance ; 
by  this  meant,  the  paper  mould  it  covered  on  both 
tidet  with  wool,  and  if  both  portions  were  united, 
would  form  a  conical  cap  (the  bodg,)  In  order, 
therefore,  to  unite  the  fibret,  the  newly-formed 
body  it  sprinkled  with  vrater,  and  pressed  and 
rolled  in  variout  directiont. 

The  paper  mould  it  now  removei*  and  the  cap 
is  taken  to  the  baiifty.     This  battery  cnnsists  of 


a  BMtal  vessel,  ealUd  tlMkattla,  hitht «■!«,» 
rounded  by  six  or  ciffct  iadiaai  wmim  |ihni» 
the  liquid  in  the  keftUe  is  kept  aaw)}  Wh(  ^ 
means  of  a  lue  that  rvas  ro«iid  it,  esMtdsl  «ek 
mfuroMie.  The  body  oT  the  hst,  vU^ to « y*. 
sent  nearly  etghtoaa  iaches  is  widih  mmm  m 
opening,  has  now  to  ■ndcff  the  tfottaa  d 
thickening,  which  at  the  «■«  tias  Mhsi  a 
smaller.  For  this  purpoae  the  wtilr—  Hys  a  « 
the  liquor  eositatiicd  ta  the  kettlt:  ikt  fcfHi  a 
oompoMd  of  dregs  of  becr.aadaiaBA^tBaHytf 
oil  of  vitriol  The  cflect  ollhe  hsc  h^  a  m 
cause  the  fibres  of  the  body  to  dbnak.  «4  «•  W. 
come  more  closely  incerporafd,  sa  wd  m  ifeM- 
ened.  Between  mck  dif  into  the  hel  bfai  iw 
workotan  rolls  the  cap  ap  ia  tttwm  Ibattaa^  m 
at  to  cause  the  parts  to  boea«t  mm*  moa** 
combined.  When,  by  1 11— taai  rsflrngssdi^ys^. 
the  body  is  rednced  to  its  proper  tetaMs^  a  ■ 
removed  from  the  battery  wm4  4nmL 

The  next  process  is  to  isadii  ih«  Wf  wm^ 
proof.  thisisdonebymcBoaorateliitisarfAiA. 
lac  in  spirits  of  wine ;  it  ia  thoa  it  fcr  simmr 
with  beaver,  or  any  other  wooL  To  Art  lift,  t 
quantity  of  the  material  iatcaAsd  ta  W  serf  » 
subjected  to  the  saote  pi  mast  af  hasnsf  mi 
hardening,  as  the  woob  ased  ia  ftrmiag  tht  lii* 
but  in  tbit  case,  the  body  haetf  at 
the  paper  model,  aad  the  kardcaed 
on  lM>th  tidet,  so  as  to  corar  it  eomflttsif «  a  a 
then  carried  to  the  hatterj.  aad  diafsd  sad  nM 
until  the  beaver  has  attached  ttaitf  ta  Iht  k* 
It  is  most  singular,  that  in  thb  uftiifaa,  At  "M 
end  of  the  hiJr  or  wool  eaiplayad  ia«ar«W«  tf- 
taches  itself  the  body,  so  thai  whcadry.4 
at  it  did  when  growing  00  tW  hack  «f  At 
The  body  it  now  tamed  la  tide  eat,  ssd 
quantity  of  beaver  it  applied  im  a  ttnp  timt  n 
margin,  to  form  the  onder  side  of  the  W«  m  ^ 
hac  It  is  now  completely  coseied,  krt  a  ^  • 
the  form  of  a  conical  cap. 

To  make  this  cap  into  tk«  shape  of  slat.  ■  ^ 
while  still  wet,  drawn  over  a  weindea  Vari  m  ^ 
form  of  the  crown  of  a  hat,  aatU  tW  pnh  ¥  ^ 
cap  IS  gradually  obliterated  and  keaamm  s  ftt  ^ 
fiice,  forming  the  top  of  the  hat.  mi  A»  hw* 
border  of  the  body  b  drawa  •««  fliS  ea  rht  m^ 
ing  board  of  the  battery,  and  forvt  tht  Waa  J 
it  then  dipped  in  cold  water,  wktrh  aasft^V 
ttiffent  it  by  hardening  the  iwasih  h  a  ^ 
dipped ;  that  it,  the  bnwr  ia  est  iata  m  ^d 
length  over  the  turfaea,  like  the  pikia  wtts^^ 
afterwardt  carried  to  he  dyad.  The  4^^  • 
managed  in  the  same  maaaer  aa  m  djiim  •,'*•■' 
woollen  goods,  by  tteeptag  H  ia  the  «»  ^  *** 
dye.  The  only  remainiag  pieyeas  ii  has  at  ^i^ 
go  is  that  of  JbuMhiMtg,  mkAtk  ia  pifcea^ ^ kM 
and  moisture,  and  the  oac  of  a  kasvy  iraa  t»  kf  M 
hair  all  in  one  direction.  The  nm  m  tttm  rtf  «  ■ 
equal  width  all  round,  aad  it  is  it  fea  mm  te 
hands  of  the  manufiictnrcr,  to  be  hamd  tad  harf  ^ 
women. 

Tbefursand  wooboTwUrhlMtaaeaaH^M^ 
contain  in  their  early  stage  af 
and  kttin,  which  most  be 
dure  a  material  for  the  hettte 
This  separation  is  eflectad  hy  a  sort  ^ 
machine,  which  arafts  away  the  fa 
of  the  furs  and  woob  froa  the 
Parker  and  Harris  obtained  a  patsat  la 
the  invention  and  use  of  each  as 
structure  and  fanctioas  may  Va 
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i(o«d«  (rwD  iti  analogy  to  the  blowing  and  scutch* 
Mf  imduneof  the  cotton  nianu&cture,  (tee  Cotton 
Mumfieturt  in  body  of  work.)  Mr  Ollerenshaw't 
atehiat  u  now  generally  employed  for  ironing  batt. 
limn  Oilman  and  Wilson,  of  Mancbetter,  ob- 
titiied  a  patent,  in  1623,  for  a  peculiar  kind  of 
fiibric  to  be  made  of  cotton,  or  a  mixture  of  cot- 
ton lod  nlk,  for  the  covering  of  hats  and  bonnets, 
in  inhation  of  beaver.  The  foundation  of  the  hat 
nijr  be  of  felt,  hemp,  wool,  which  is  to  be  covered 
bj  tke  patent  £ibric  This  debased  article  does 
not  Mcm  to  have  got  into  use ;  cotton,  from  its 
vwt  of  the  felting  property  and  inelasticity,  being 
Terj  ill-adapted  for  making  hat-stuff. 

A  more  ingenious  invention  of  John  Gibson, 
btttcr,  in  Gla^ow,  consisting  of  an  elastic  &bric 
of  whalebone,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent, 
is  Jane,  1824.  The  whalebone,  being  separated 
into  threads  no  larger  than  hay  stalks,  is  to  be 
boiled  in  some  alkaline  liquid  for  removing  the  oil 
£roo  it,  and  rendering  it  more  elastic.  The  longest 
Uireada  are  to  be  employed  for  %varp,  the  shorter 
ht  wth ;  and  are  to  be  woven  in  a  hair-cloth  loom. 
Th'ii  fabric  is  to  be  passed  between  rollers,  after 
which  it  is  fit  to  be  cut  out  into  forms  for  making 
hati  snd  bonnets,  to  be  sewed  together  at  the 
jointf,  sod  stiffened  with  a  preparation  of  resinous 
ivoisbes,  to  prevent  iu  being  acted  upon  by  per- 
ipirstion  or  rain.  A  very  considerable  improve- 
ment io  the  lightness  and  elasticity  of  silk  hats  has 
been  the  result  of  this  invention. 

8ilk  hats,  for  several  years  after  they  were 
asnefiictared,  were  liable  to  two  objections ;  first, 
the  body  or  shell  over  which  the  sUk  covering  is 
Ua,  was,  from  its  hardness,  apt  to  hurt  the  head ; 
•Kond,  the  edge  of  the  crown  being  much  exposed 
to  Wows  the  silk  nap  soon  got  a)>raded,  so  as  to 
lif  bare  the  cotton  foundation,  which  is  not  oap- 
lUe  of  taking  so  fine  a  black  dye  as  the  silk ; 
vhence  the  hat  assumed  a  shabby  appearance. 
Mewt  Maybew  and  White,  of  London,  hat-manu- 
toarers,  proposed  in  their  patent  of  February, 
16^,  to  remedy  these  defects,  by  making  the  hat 
body  of  stuff  or  wool,  and  relieving  the  stiffness  of 
iht  inner  part  round  the  brim,  by  attaching  a  coat- 
isf  of  beaver  upon  the  under  side  of  the  brim,  so 
■  to  render  the  hat  pliable.  Round  the  edge  of 
tbe  tip  or  crown,  a  quantity  of  what  is  called  stop 
»od  is  to  be  attached  by  the  ordinary  operation  of 
lowing,  which  will  render  the  edge  soft  and  eUs- 
it.  The  hat  is  to  be  afterwards  dyed  of  a  good 
Ml  colour,  both  outside  and  inside ;  and  being 
^  properly  stiffened  and  blocked,  is  ready  for 
be  covering  of  silk.  The  plush  employed  for 
orering  silk  bmts,  is  a  raised  nap  or  pile  woven 
vaaHy  upon  a  cotton  foundation ;  and  the  cotton, 
^  incapable  of  receiving  the  same  brilliant  black 
re  IS  the  silk,  renders  the  hat  apt  to  turn  brown 
whenever  the  silk  nap  is  partially  worn  off.  The 
iteotees  proposed  to  counteract  this  evil,  by 
skingthe  foundation  of  the  plush  entirely  of  silk. 
0  these  two  improvements,  now  pretty  generally 
troduced,  the  present  excellence  of  the  silk  hats 
sy  be,  in  a  good  measure,  ascribed. 
iir  Carey,  of  Basford,  obtained  a  patent  in  Oc- 
bcr,  1834,  for  an  invention  of  certain  machinery 
'  be  eaiployed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  It 
SMSts  in  the  adaptation  of  a  system  of  rollers, 
ming  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  the  opera 
m  of  rooghiog'  or  plaiting  of  hats  may  be  per- 
rmed ;  that  is,  the  beaver  or  other  fur  may  be 
tde  to  attach  itself,  and  work  into  the  felt  or  hat 


body,  without  the  necessity  of  the  ordinary  manual 
operations. 

The  improved  stiffening  for  hat  bodies  proposed 
by  Mr  Blades,  under  his  patent  of  January,  1828, 
consists  in  making  his  solution  of  shellac  in  an  al- 
kaline lye,  instead  of  spirits  of  wine,  or  pyroxy- 
lie  spirit,  vulgarly  called  naphtha.  He  prepares 
his  water-proof  stiffening  by  mixing  18  pounds  of 
shellac  with  U  pounds  of  salt  of  tartar  (carbonate 
potas.),  and  5|  gallons  of  water.  These  materials 
are  to  be  put  mto  a  kettle,  and  made  to  boil  gradu- 
ally until  the  lac  is  dissolved;  when  the  liquor  will 
become  as  clear  as  water,  without  any  scum  upon 
the  top,  and  if  left  to  cool,  will  have  a  thin  crust 
upon  its  surface  of  a  whitish  cast,  mixed  with  the 
light  impurities  of  the  gum.  When  this  skin  is 
taken  off,  the  hat  body  is  to  be  dipped  into  the 
mixture  in  a  cold  state,  so  as  to  absorb  as  much  as 
possible  of  it ;  or  it  may  be  applied  with  a  brush 
or  sponge.  The  hat  body  being  thus  stiffened, 
may  stand  till  it  become  dry,  or  nearly  *p ;  and 
after  it  has  been  brushed,  it  must  be  immersed  iu 
very  dilute  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  in  order  to 
neutralize  the  potash,  and  cause  the  shellac  to  set. 
If  the  hats  are  not  to  be  napped  immediately,  they 
may  be  thrown  into  a  cistern  of  pure  water,  and 
taken  out  as  wanted.  Should  the  hat  bodies  have 
been  worked  at  firat  with  sulphuric  acid  (as  usual), 
they  must  be  soaked  in  hot  water  to  extract  the 
aciJ,  and  dried  before  the  stiffening  is  applied; 
care  being  taken  that  no  water  falls  upon  the  stiff- 
ened body,  before  it  has  been  immersed  in  the  acid. 
This  ingenious  chemical  process  has  not  been,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  introduced  into  the  hat 
manufacture.  A  varnish  made  by  dissolving  shel- 
lac, Qwstic,  sandarach,  and  other  resins  in  idcohol, 
or  the  naphtha  of  wood  vinegar,  is  generally  em- 
ployed as  the  stiffening  and  water-proof  ingredient 
of  hat  bodies.  A  solution  of  caoutchouc  is  often 
applied  to  whalebone  and  horse-hair  hat  bodies. 

The  following  recipe  has  been  prescribed  as  a 
good  composition  for  stiffening  hats :  four  parts  of 
shellac,  one  part  of  mastic,  one  half  of  a  part  of 
turpentine,  dissolved  in  five  parts  of  alcohol,  by 
agitation  and  subsequent  repose,  without  the  aid 
of  heat.  This  stiffening  varnish  should  be  applied 
quickly  to  the  body  or  foundation  with  a  sott  ob- 
long brush,  in  a  dry  and  rather  warm  workshop ; 
the  hat  being  previously  fitted  with  its  inside 
turned  outwards  upon  a  block.  The  body  must  be 
immediately  afterwards  taken  off,  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion. 

The  ordinary  bath  for  dyeing  hats,  employed 
by  the  London  manufacturers,  consistVfor  twelve 
dozen,  of — 

44  poaade  of  lofwood ; 

13  poonde  of  i^reen  milidiate  of  iroD,or  coppersa ; 

7^  poondt  of  rerdigrit. 

The  copper  is  usually  made  of  a  semi-cyundrical 
shape,  and  should  be  surrounded  with  an  iron 
jacket  or  case,  into  whieb  steam  may  be  admitted, 
so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  interior  bath 
to  190^  F.,  but  no  higher,  otherwise  the  heat  is  apt 
to  affect  the  stiffening  varnish,  called  the  gum, 
with  which  the  body  of  the  hat  has  been  imbued. 
The  logwood  having  been  introduced  and  digested 
for  some  time,  the  copperas  and  verdigris  are  added 
in  successive  quantities,  and  in  the  above  propor- 
tions, along  with  every  successive  two  or  three 
dozens  of  hats,  suspended  upon  the  dipping  ma- 
chine. Each  set  of  hats,  after  being  exposed  to 
the   bath,   with  occasional  airings,  during  forty 
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miuutet,  it  taken  off  the  pegi,  and  laid  oat  upon  ; 
the  ground  to  be  more  completely  blackened  by  ' 
the  iKsroxidisement  of  the  iron  with  the  atmof  phe- ! 
ric  oxygen.  In  three  or  four  houn  the  dyeing  ia  | 
completed.  When  fully  dyed,  the  hats  are  well 
washed  in  running  water.  I 

A  hat  of  a  new  spedee  has  lately  been  invented 
by  a  hat-maker  uf  Paris.  The  leading  principle  is, 
cloth  stretched  upon  a  frame  of  wire.  To  a  brim 
of  ordinary  felt  is  attached  a  ring  composed  of  a 
stout  slip  of  steel,  of  exactly  the  circumference  of 
the  bead.  Another  similar  ring,  of  the  desired 
size  of  the  crown,  is  connected  with  the  first  by 
means  ot  four  double  wires  curving  slightly  in- 
wards, and  jointed  in  the  middle.  By  folding  in- 
Mrard^t  at  the  joints,  the  intermediate  pieces  of  wire 
allow  of  the  two  rings  coming  nearly  together,  in 
ivbich  case  the  whole  mechanism  looks  like  one 
ring  with  four  radii  pointing  towards  the  centre. 
To  bring  the  frame  to  its  full  stretch,  a  third  and 
movable  ring  is  introduced,  which,  being  prrt»ed 
downwards  against  the  curved  wires,  falls  into  a  | 
series  of  notches,  all  of  which  are  upon  one  plane,  I 
where  it  rests :  thus,  the  whole  frame  is  0|>ened 
out  as  fiu*  as  it  will  go ;  when  it  in  some  degree  re- 
sembles, in  structure,  the  well-known  species  of 
epergne  used  for  supporting  custard  at  table.  It 
will  easily  be  conceived,  that,  if  a  crown  be  fitted 
upon  the  second  of  the  rings,  and  the  space  be- 
tween that  ring  and  the  brim  filled  with  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  the  requisite  kind,  a  complete  bat  is 
formed.  It  is  only  further  necessary  to  mention, 
that,  to  an  interior  lining  or  rather  more  than  the 
ordinary  depth,  a  false  crown  is  attached,  and  this 
crown,  again,  to  the  third  ring,  so  that  the  only 
process  required  for  causing  the  crown  to  sink  into 
the  brim,  is  to  pull  in  a  particular  way  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  false  crown,  till  the  ring  is  jerked  out 
from  the  notches,  when  the  whole  collapses  into  a 
bulk  little  greater  than  that  of  a  common  round 
supper  plate.  The  utility  of  such  a  bat  for  tra- 
velling, for  attending  large  assemblies,  and  many 
other  purposes,  must  be  obvious.  The  invention, 
after  being  honoured  with  several  distinguished 
marks  of  approbation  in  Paris,  and  coming  into 
general  use  in  that  city,  has  been  patented  with 
some  improvements  by  a  respectable  bat-making 
firm  in  Edinburgh,  who,  in  constructing  it,  employ 
a  cloth  of  deep  silk  pile,  of  great  fineness,  manu- 
factured in  France,  and  which  gives  the  hat  a  supe- 
rior appearance  to  those  of  the  beaver  kind.  In 
the  important  matters  of  lightness  and  durability, 
the  mechanical  hat,  as  the  French  call  it,  has  an 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  it  is  re- 
tailed at  a  lower  rate.  We  are  hopeful,  however, 
that,  ere  long,  as  the  means  for  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  become  improved,  it  will  be  possible 
to  produce  it  at  a  cost  little  more  than  half  of  the 
present  price  of  a  good  hat. 

UE ATU,  Jambs,  A.R.  A. ;  an  eminent  engraver, 
was  the  early  associate  and  friend  of  Stothaird,  the 
artist :  they  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  their 
carter  of  popularity  and  distinction  at  the  tame 
time.  The  old  **  Novelist's  Magasine,**  published 
by  Harrison,  which  extends  to  twenty-two  royal 
octavo  volumes,  is  adorned  by  the  delicately  fin- 
ished engravings  of  James  Heath,  from  the  ex- 
quisite and  imperishable  drawings  of  Thomas  Stot- 
hard.  This  work  remains  at  the  present  moment, 
a  monument  of  the  supremacy  of  the  genius  and 
skill  of  Heath  and  of  Stothard.  Heath's  lame  as  an 
engraver  extended  all  over  the  continent,  and  was 


b^  no  one  more  higUf  aypitdsdid  tha  bf  Atf 
distinguubed  artist,  Raphael  Mintii^  m  IW- 
ence.  During  many  years  he 
book  illustrations  i  but  it  was 
artist  of  such  high  capabilities  sUaU  fail  ls< 
out  a  more  enlarged  spbcra  for  tW  daplif  «4  O' 
ercise  of  his  art,  and  with  c^«al  Meessk  7W 
**  Death  of  Major  PearMW,"  frea  a  fmtmf  U 
West,  and,  as  a  compaaiosi  to  it,  ihe  -'IIsbU  W 
Lord  Nelson,**  from  a  paiattag  by  the  SMS  «M. 
the  **  Dead  Soldier,**  from  a  pwtarv  b*  Wn|hl  ¥ 
Derby ;  a  whole  la^h  of  Gcacnl  Wmkm^m. 
engraved  firom  Aaericaa  Stavt's  aiB  hmas  pm- 
trait  in  the  possesesoo  of  the  marqais  ef  Umiam 
and  the  poftrait  of  Pitf ,  from  the  sMae  m,  0» 
bridge  university,  art  a  very  few  af  thi  kM« 
specimens  of  Heath's  graphic  sifslhaei  fc 
died  Nov.  15,  1834,  aged  stv«rt>-«^  Is  |»- 
vate  life  ha  was  estaemcd  and  W««d  hv  tht  hiy 
circle  in  which  be  was  known.  Bt  m  Marf 
him  three  children,  George* 
Charles,  the  eminent  cttgravcrt  tmi  Mn  1 
who  is  understood  to  be  alaott  tfosl  is  h«  b* 
ther  as  a  professor  of  tba  graphic  srL 

HEBER,  RtcHAEO.  Esq.,  a  disriarMW  Isrt 
collector,  was  the  eldest  mm  of  UapmM  M^ 
(who  succeeded  hU  ddcat  brother  ••  1^^  tt 
manors  of  Martoo,  Yorkshire,  aad 
and  Blarv  Bay  lie,  hb  firat  wik;  as 
ther  to  the  amiable  Reginald,  bisber  "^  C^^^ 
who  was  by  a  second  wife.     TowarAi  lla  y*^ 
he  acted  a  moat  allectioaate  pttU  "V^*^ 
his  education,  took  mat  iatcrsst  ■  h»  ^tfmt 
efforts,  and  %vas  justly  prosid  of 
virtues.     Mr  Heber  waa  bora  ia  ^ 
the  6th  of  January  1778;  aad  was  i 
the   private  tuition  of   tba  late  kararf  ti^F 
ObMse.     He  then  proceeded  to  tbe  i  mmm  4 
Oiford,  and  waa  entered  at  BrasrMM  Cab^ 
There  he  cultivated  ataiduoasly  m  ss^m^^ 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  ilea«n.  «d  s^^ 
that  taste  for  them  which 
life,  and  which  waa  tbe  mesne  of 
to  the  friendship  of  Poraon,  IH  Bavaf,  ■<  ^ 
eminent  scholars.     There,  tnoi,  it  wm  ite htsrf 
the  foundation  of  hia  cztcaMSvc  ceUartiM  d  1^ 
During  bis  stay  at  the  aniversay.  he  *»«rf  * 
design  of  editiiig  each  of  tbe  La^  pert*  ■»  ^ 
not  printed  in  Barboa's  coBsctiea ;  ia  paff^av 
of  which,  he  publiabed  **  Stlsas  Inkosk*  ■  ** 
volumes,  in  1792.     It  is  cfcaiatiaiistd  »  hMg* 
well  executed  and  useful  book.     * 
printed  the  same  year,  bet  kaa  net  1 
The  school  for  illuatratiag  tbe  Works  d  A^ 
peare  and  other  Eaglisb  aetben.  tram  thtp^* 
contemporary  writcra— at  I  be  be^  el  ehi^^ 
the  Wartons,  George  8teev««a»  Dr  Pw«j,  he# 
of  Dromorr,  Mr  Maloee,  and  elbar  1 1  ^^^^ 
Ura--occupied,  at  the  time  Mr  Hebsr  •^■^•^ 


distinguished   rank  ia  English   btssKwa.    W* 

the  writings  of  these  gentlimie.  «d  h»a^^* 

ance  with  many  of  tbem.  be 

old  English  literature ;  u  '   ' 

tural  love  for  the  draaaa,  W4 

tions  of  oar  ancient  poets  a 

which  for  extent  and  richasm 

passed.     In  tbe  year  1604,  be 

death  of  his  fiither.  to  tbe  calati 

Shropshire,  whioh  be  aegmentcrf  hf  r— ^-.~   - 

considerably  improved,     la  tbe  y^r  l^m  • 

fered  himaeU  as  rtpreacvtative  tor  the  mim 

of  Oafords   but  waa  tMCSsafaUj  eff^  W 
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ble  lord  Colchester.  Wbiltt  resident  there  as  • 
itudcit,  be  had  become  a  great  admirer  of  parlia- 
BCBtary  oratory :  and  on  any  great  question  aris- 
iif,  «u  often  known  to  leave  the  university  at 
uii-dsy,  to  be  present  at  the  contests  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Btirkc,  &C.,  generally  returning  to  Oxford  on  the 
foUowiog  day.  He  thus  becan^e  conspicuous 
vBotf  Us  contemporaries  as  a  warm  politician ; 
•ltd  be  it  f apposed  to  have  early  formed  the  desire 
to  become  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  uni- 
Ttnity,  which  was  at  length  accomplished  in  1821, 
He  died  onoiarTied,  at  Pimlico,  Oct.  4,  1833. 

Mr  Heber's  station  in  life,  his  easy  fortune,  his 
geotlemsaly  manners,  literary  acquirc^ments,  and 
agreeable  conversation,  caused  his  society  to  be 
oMirted  at  this  time  by  all  ranks ;  and  few  men 
eottld  bosst  so  extensive  and  valuable  a  circje  of 
friendf  and  acquaintances,  among  whom  were 
may  of  the  statesmen,  wits,  and  chief  Uterary  and 
trtentific  cbacaetersof  the  day.  The  best  testi- 
mosy,  however,  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
beld  is  contained  in  the  beautiful  lines  addressed 
to  kin  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  introduction  to 
tbe  nxih  canto  of  his  **  Marmion." 

Jlr  beber  was  tall»  strong,  and  well  made ;  and, 
oadl  hb  health  was  impaired,  had  the  appearance 
of  s  person  likely  to  live  to  an  advanced  age.  In 
penou  and  features  he  was  not  rery  unlike  his 
brother,  the  tnshop  of  Calcutta,  though  he  was 
coonderabljr  taller,  and  better  looking.  He  was 
very  near-sighted.  His  address  and  manpers  were 
extremely  coilrteous  and  gentlemanly.  His  cheer- 
fuhttH  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  which 
be  knew  well  to  adapt  to  please  all  ranks  and 
4|es,  and  supplied  with  a  fund  of  amusing  anec- 
dote^ rendered  him  a  most  acceptable  and  delight- 
hd  coa^aiiion.  In  addition  to  Greek  and  Latin, 
he  acqoired  the  Italian  and  French  languages;  and 
M  some  little  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  For- 
Ufaese.  Besides  the  editions  of  Silius  Italicus, 
sad  Claodiaii,  already  noticed,  he  superintended 
Che  puUicBtton  of  the  third  edition  of  **Ellis*s 
SpMUMns  of  the  English  Poets,"  which  was  re- 
vodeOcd  and  greatly  improved  from  his  rich  and 
■arivalled  eoUeetion  of  old  poetry.  His  valuable 
dramatic  coUeetion  was  ever  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ute  Mr  Gifibrd,  while  he  was  editing  Jonson,Mas- 
Oigcr,  and  Ford.  He  also  published  an  edition  of 
Brewster's  Transhition  of  Persius,  with  the  Latin 
^tat.  Tbeae  constitute,  so  iar  as  is  known,,  the 
txtcai  of  Im  literary  labours;  but  he  has  left  be- 
umI  him  m  vast  monument  of  his  industry,  in  the 
^talogue  ui4  collections  of  a  great  portion  of  his 
ibnry. 

Mm  9hd|ui  lor  book  collecting  commenced,  i^ 
re  haire  aaid,  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  and  at 
very  sale  he  was  a  great  purchaser.  His  library 
sateined  ma^y  ,of  the  principal  treasures  pos^ssed 
y  the  UU  Dr  Farmer,  Isaac  Reed,  J.  Brand, 
teerga  Staeveas,  the  dul^e  of  Roxburgh,  James 
UUtfjr.  Banj.  Heath,  J.  Herry,  Gilb.  Wakefield, 
.  Keoabla,  £.  Malone,  E.  Wilbraham,  J.  Dent, 
t  Goaaat,  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes,  |^  He  collected 
itk  great  siridity  the  aumuscript  as  well  as  the 
sated  woirks  of  the  early  English  poets ;  and  was 
tH  acyiainted  with  their  contents  and  merits, 
a  waa  v^ry  nearly  becoming  the  purchaser  of  Mr 
ma  Francois  .Vaudev^lde  s  entire  collection, 
badi  waa  sold  at  Ghent,  coqtained  in  14,000 
ta:  and  he  purchased  an  entire  library  of 
ttiDO  volumes  at  Paris.  He  was  in  constant 
oMOBnication  with  most  of  the  old  booksellers  in 
rn. 


every  city  and  town  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and 
those  that  periodically  published  catalogues  fre- 
quently sent  the  sheets  to  Mr  Heber  by  the  post,  as 
the  V  were  printed.  On  hearing  of  a  curioui  book, 
he  has  been  known  to  put  himself  into  the  mail 
coach,  and  travel  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  miles 
to  obtain  it,  fearful  to  intrust  his  cominitision  to  a 
letter.  Nor  was  it  in  English  literature  alone  that 
his  stores  were  extensive.  His  collection  of  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
and  French,  very  far  exceeded  any  that  ever  was 
made  by  a  private  individual.  His  collection  of 
Mexican  books  was  singular  indeed.  He  had  an  in- 
superable objection  to  books  printed  on  large  paper, 
because  they  occupied  so  much  room  on  his  shelves. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  built  a  library  at 
his  house  at  Hodnet,  which  he  is  said  to  have  filled. 
His  residence  in  Pimlico,  where  he  died,  was  filled 
like  Magliabecbi*s  at  Florence,  Mrith  books  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom — every  chair,  every  table, 
every  passage,  containing  piles  of  erudition.  He 
had  another  house  in  York  Street,  leading  to 
Great  James  Street,  Westminster,  laden  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  garret  with  curious  books.  He 
had  a  library  in  the  High  Street,  Oxford,  an  im- 
mense library  at  Paris,  another  at  Antwerp,  ano- 
ther at  Brussels,  another  at  Ghent,  and  at  other 
places  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Germany.  In 
short,  there  was  neither  end  nor  measure  to  his 
literary  stores. 

HEMANS,  Mrs,  a  favourite  modem  poetess, 
was  born  in  Duke  Street,  Liverpo<M,  on  the  25tli 
Sept.  1794.  Her  maiden  name  was  Felicia  Doro- 
thea Browne.  Her  father,  a  merchant  in  Liver- 
pool, was  a  native  of  Ireland ;  her  mother  was  a 
German  lady,  a  Miss  Wagner,  but  descended  from 
some  Venetian  family,  a  circumstance  which  Mrs 
Hemans  would  playfully  mention  as  accounting  for 
the  strong  tinge  of  poetry  and  romance  whirh  per- 
vaded her  character  from  earliest  childhood.  When 
very  young,  some  embarrassments  took  place  in 
her  father's  afibirs,  which  caused  him  to  remove 
his  family  to  Denbighshire,  in  North  Wales.  They 
here  inhabited  an  old  and  spacious  mansion  (called 
Grwych  or  Griech)  lying  close  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  m  front  shut  in  by  a  chain  of  rocky  hills.  Her 
residence  in  this  wild  solitude,  appears  to  have  ex- 
ercised a  similar  influence  in  developing  the  poeti- 
cal tendencies  of  Felicia's  mind,  as  the  Highland 
hills  exert«d  on  the  youthful  genius  of  Byron.  So 
early  as  the  age  of  nine  she  composed  some  pieces 
which  were  published,  with  others  of  a  little  later 
.composition,  in  1808.  At  the  date  of  this  publi- 
cation the  authoress  was  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  her  ardent  sensitive  spirit  was  so  much 
aflfected  by  an  unkind  criticism  which  appeared, 
that  she  took  to  bed,  and  could  not  raise  hei 
drooping  head  for  several  days.  The  chastening, 
however,  was  probably  of  service  in  showing 
her  the  necessity  of  maturing  her  efforts  by  study 
and  meditation.  Her  second  production,  entitled 
*'  Domestic  Affections,"  appeared  in  1812,  and  ex- 
hibited a  progressive  ripening  of  her  powers.  In 
the  same  year  she  was  married  to  Captain  Hemans. 
**  This  union  (says  her  biographer,  Mr  Chorley) 
may  be  said  to  pave  closed,  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  a  fifth  son,  by  a  protracted  separation.'* 
Several  causes  are  said  to  nave  operated  in  lead- 
ing to  this  unpleasing  event.  Captain  Heman's 
health  had  been  injured  by  his  military  career,  so 
much  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  exchange 
bis  native  climate  for  the  milder  skies  of  Italy.   It 
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it  undeniable,  betidet,  that    tbe  Uttet  of   tbe  I 
wedded  pair  bad  proved  uncongenial,  and  tbeir  le-  j 
paration  took  place  by  mutual  consent.     Mn  He-  ; 
mans  afterwards  lived  witb  her  cbildren  at  a  place  | 
called  Bronw^lia,  near   St   Asaph,  whither  her 
mother  and  sister  had  latterly   removed.     Here  | 
Mrs  Hemans  sought    for  the   restoration  of  her 
mental  composure,  by  ardently  pursuing  the  studies 
which  she  loved,  and  by  devoting  herself  to  the  | 
education  of  her  cbildren.     Though  never  placed 
at  any  public  seminarv,  she  had  formerly  acquired  i 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  she  | 
now  made  herself  familiar  with  Italian,  German, 
and  other  modern  languages.     This  acquaintance 
she  maintained  and  continued  to  improve  through  | 
her  life,  as  a  variety  of  translations,  from  the  Latin 
of  Horace,  the  Portuguese  of  Camoens,  the  Ger- 
man of  Goethe,  and  the  Spanish  of  Herrera,  exe- 
cuted at   various  times,   %rill  enduringly  prove. 
One  of  her  first  compositions,  after  her  separation 
from  her  husband  in  1818,  was  connected  m-ith 
this  branch  of  her  studies— being  a  series  of  papers 
on  Foreign  Literature,  which  were  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Magasine  for  1819.     The  poems 
called  tbe  **  Best  oration  of  the  Works  of  Art  in 
Italy,"  •* Modern  Greece,**  "Tales  and  Historic 
Scenes,*'  and  the  "Sceptic,**  were  all  composed 
during  the  years  1819, 1820,  and  1821.     Her  poem 
of  **  Wallace*'  vras  published  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  gained  a  private  prise,  as  the  poem  of 
"Dartmoor"  did  a  public  one,  from  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1821.     The  "  Siege  of  Valentia,  the 
Last  Constantine,   and  other   Poems,*'  formed  a 
volume,  published  in  1823,  and  in  the  same  vear  a 
tragedy,  entitled  the  "  Vespers  of  Palermo,    was 
produced  at  Coven t  Garden.     This  play  was  too 
purely  poetical  for  success  on  the  stage.     In  1827, 
she  published  her  "  Forest  Sanctuary,**  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  her  "  Records  of 
Women.  *    In  the  latter  year  ( 1828.)  on  tbe  occa- 
sion of  her  mother's  death,  she  removed  to  Liver- 
pool, and  after  a  time  took  up  her  residence  at 
Wavertree,  a  village  three  miles  distant  from  that 
town.     Early  in  the  summer  of  1829,  urged  by  nu- 
merous invitations,  Mrs  Hemans  paid  a  visit  to 
Scotland.     Her  first  residence  was  Chiefiwood, 
the  house  of  her  accomplished  friend  and  corres.  i 
pondent,  colonel  Hamilton,  tbe  author  of  Cyril  I 
Thornton.     With  a  still  more  eminent  admirer,  ' 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  she  now  became  for  the  first  i 
time  personally  acquainted,  and  many  interesting  , 
memorials  of  her  intercourse  witb  the  great  novel-  | 
ist  are  given  in  her  letters,  written  during  a  short 
stay  witb  him  at  Abbotsford.     BIrs  Hemans  re- 
sided for  some  months  at  Edinburgh,  after  visiting 
Abbotsford,  and  was  flatteringly  entertained   by 
the  literary  and  polite  circles  of  that  dty.     She 
then  returned  to  Wavertree,  near  Liverp<x>l,  and 
published,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  her  "  Songs  of 
the   Affections,"  most  of  which   bad  been   pub- 
lished separately,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.     In 
the  same  summer,  she  put  into  execution  a  long- 
cherished  plan  of  visiting  the  Lakes  in  the  north 
of  England.     Here  she  lived  for  some  days  with 
Mr  Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  afterwards 
resided  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  cottage  called  the 
Dove's  Nest.     From  the  Lakes,  Mrs  Hemans  was 
again  induced,  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  to  proceed 
to  Scotland,  where  she  resided  chiefly  at  her  fnend 
Sir  Robert  Liiton's  seat  of  Lilburn  Tower.     It 
was  during  this  visit  at  Lilburn  Tower  that  Mrs 
Hemans  formed  a  friendship,  which  led  her  to  visit 
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Dublin  before  retaraiaf  to 
did  return  to  ber  native  eovatrv.  ii 
make  preparations  for  tiJdag  mp  htr 
roanently  in  the  Irish  capital.  Her  evs  ^mtk 
had  become  of  late  preearioita,  Croa  m  lAttm  rf 
the  heart,  and  this  was  one  soCiv*  lor  tbi  ««|  3 
question.  The  views  which  she  catiii— i  w 
her  boys  formed  another  nmom  Alitf  v**^ 
Wales,  Mrs  Hcmarn  took  leave  of  Ei^lai  lalkt 
spring  of  1831.  for  the  bat  ttaa,  m  tt  okf^; 
proved.  In  Ireland,  BCrs  Bc««at  uk%\U  fc*i« 
in  society,  excepting  with  a  few  iati— ti  f^^mm 
friends,  of  whon  the  ar^biahop  of  tMkm  vit  m» 
of  the  kindest  and  most  att^ntirt.  Tbi  bvt  • 
the  poetess  was  sow  progrtasivelv  daossaaf  a 
strength,  though  her  nttid  w«a  ■mwlsd  mmt> 
ergtes  and  activity.  In  1633  wmi  1891  ^  F» 
paired  for  tbe  presa  and  pabhshcd  «b«t  be* 
works,  "  Hymns  for  ChiMbood."  **  2C«wml  U 
rirs,  and  Songs  for  Mnsic,*'  and  "Stmm  «e 
Hymns  of  Lifo,"  in  some  of  wbirb  Wr  ■■■  cib- 
bited  even  a  grander  pow«r  mmd  Idbcr  sAfsiS  iW 
it  had  yet  done.  In  the  brgimiaf  s/  MUC  * 
became  so  weak  as  to  caeilc  the  isryi<  W« 
among  ber  friends  and  tha  psblk.  Bcr  m^0» 
rapidly  increaaed,  and  00  thm  16ck  of  Msf  iftt  •> 
pired. 

Tbe  harp  of  Mrs  He«na«  it  ■•ybtflsiW 
two  leading  chorda.  Th«  tones  nf  the  aae  m^d 
of  high  and  cbivalroos 
other  spoke  of  love,  and  tko  koly  cisa  sf 
duty.  These  tbeiocs,  aonettsea  ayart,  mm  aai- 
times  blended  together,  were  tknea  «n  vhA  «s 
genius  of  tbe  poetess  loved  to  dwell  mi  Mna  A 
feminine  debcacy  and  graceful nssn  of 
expression,  with  a  rich  abrniiJsnrg  af 
a  never-foiling  hannouy  of 
characteristics  of  Mra  H 
collected  edition  of  her  worka,  with  a 
her  lifo  by  her  sistar.  boa  bm 
Mesars  Blackwood  ol  E£ab«ricb. 

Of  the  personal  appcaraaea  oi  Mr* 
Jewsbury,  afterwards  Mrs  FWtcWr,  has  p«« 
following  aceoont,  deseribts^  ber  ■adsr  ili  « 
ofEgeria;  "Egeria  wae  totally  JUfciiss  fc— 
other  woman  1  had  ever  accak.  either  •  M|  * 
England.     She  did  not 
Other  woosen  might  be 
versatile,  more  aente ;  bot  I 
qoisitely  fominine.     She  ww 
beautiful;  ber  movements  wie  footsorei  ■"* 
blind  man  had  been  pririWf«4  to  ftm 
over  the  silken  length  of  hair,  fbfll 
flowed  round  ber  lUce  a  retl,  W  woali  kff*  I 
justified  in  expecting  sofhuas  mA  a  lea*  ^t 
ness,  beauty  and  a  peioeptioa  of  baaitf7.%i%t 
tinctive  traiu  of  her  Mini.     Vor  wm^  bt  I 
been  deedved.     Her  bsrtliu  bar 
above  all,  tbe  gcnios  witb 
comlnned  to  iiHpire  a  paasiosi  far  tbr 
tender,  the  imaginattvo,  tbe 
tbe  beautiful     Her  knowW^ga 
various,  bot,  true  to  the  ' 
it  was  poetry  that  she  soufbtlabsuse  J. 
acter,  and  religious  belief — poetry  tbitt 
studies,  governed  all  bar  tbof  bu>  cad 
conversation.     Bar  naturo  vwa  aa  m 
profound ;  there  wna  no  rooa  !■  bar 
osophy,  or  in  bar  heart 
filled  by  imagination,  tbe 
demess.     Her  strength 
in   her  aflRrctioos; 
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her  wetp  st  a  word ;  at  others,  imbue  her  with 
coange;  so  that  she  was  alternately  a  'falcon- 
hearted  dofc,*  and- a  'reed  shaken  with  the  wind.* 
Her  roiee  was  a  sad,  sweet  melody,  her  spirits  re- 
■indtd  me  of  an  old  poet  s  description  of  the 
orug«.tree,  with  its 

'OoldcB  bmpe  bid  in  a  night  of  green.* 

srof  tkoM  Spanbh  gardens  where  the  pomegran- 
ttc  growi  beside  the  cypress.  Her  gladness  was 
like  a  burst  of  sunlight ;  and  if  in  her  depression 
ihc  resembled  night,  it  was  night  wearing  her  stars. 
I  oigbt  describe,  and  describe  for  ever,  but  I 
iboiild  nerer  succeed  in  portraying  Egeria ;  she  was 
a  DDK,  a  grace,  a  Tariable  child,  a  dependent 
vomaa — the  Italy  of  human  beings.*' 

HENRT,  WiLUAM,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
ebcmis^  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Henry,  himself 
•0  cwioent  chemist  and  medical  practitioner  in 
Manchester.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his 
tdocatioo  chiefly  in  the  dissenting  academy  estab- 
liihed  in  Mosley  Street,  Bfanchester,  which  was 
Mbtequeotly  rempved  to  York.  He  afterwards 
lived  for  five  years  in  the  house  of  the  late  Dr 
PeroTal,  of  Manchester ;  and  he  was  accustomed 
is  after  life  to  traee  mainly  to  the  example  and 
eneoon^ement  of  that  eminent  physician  and  scho- 
lar, the  origin  of  his  own  literary  and  scientific 
tsites^  After  quitting  the  doctor's  house,  he 
irsdied  medicifie  in  the  uniTcrsity  of  Edinburgh ; 
lubaeqaentlj  to  which  he  was  engaged  for  several 
ycsn  in  general  practice,  in  partnership  with  his 
^ther»  He  then  graduated  in  the  same  univer- 
•ty,  and  was  tor  many  years  one  of  the  physicians 
if  the  Roynl  Manchester  Infirmary. 

At  as  cmrly  period  of  life  his  taste  was  first  di- 
eetcd  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  by  observing  his 
ither and  elder  brother  (who  died  young)  ardently 
qpjged  in  each  investigations ;  and  so  long  ago  as 
k<  year  1797t  a  paper  of  his  was  read  before  the 
>>al  societjr,  and  is  published  in  their  transactions. 
Ill  aaftsequeiit  contributions  to  the  society  were 
WMuea  ;  mad  in  1809,  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
Ultra d  a  feUow.  He  also  acquired  the  distinc- 
■  flf  hertn^  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal  awarded 
I  hias  by  the  president  and  council,  for  experi- 
mttl  paper*  published  in  their  transactions.  Of 
t  Maiicheater  Literary  and  Philosophical  8o- 
itf  he  was  a  distinguished  member,  and  fur- 
ihoi  to  their  transactions  some  important  papers. 
Ta  hM  &Tourite  science,  chemistry,  he  contri- 
l«i  ^arin^  the  course  of  his  life  many  important 
ftmiamm,  particnlarly  distinguishing  himself  in 
t  dMnilt  ajsd  delicate  province  of  pneumatic 
HiiCrf .  His  analyses  of  gaseous  bodies  are 
pdbrljr  precise,  and  are  still  incorporated  in  the 
~  I  of  the  science  as  the  results  now  most 
_  of  confidence.  An  important  law  in 
I  dbeoiistry  wum  also  discovered  by  him ;  vis., 
t  the  quantity  of  any  gas  which  is  capable  of 
■ifelf  ia  a  gtTen  volume  of  water,  increases 
M^^  ^  the  density  of  the  gas  above  the  water. 
■mMs  of  exjset  quantitative  determinations  in 
IMi  aoalysis,  mav  be  mentioned  his  memoirs 
ll»  fsrs  obtained  from  the  destructive  distilla- 
paff  snal  and  cHl,  and  his  ingenious  and  perfectly 
pttdfal  adaptation  of  4he  spongy  platina  to  de- 
Aft  the  constituents  of  complex  gaseous  mix- 

Eiol  dfiseoirerable  by  other  analytical  processes. 
«*Eleniente  of  Chemistry  have  passed 
mmA  flMny  editions.  As  a  writer,  his  style  was 
wHkf  precise  nnd  logical,  chaste  and  temperate, 


— receiving  as  much  embellishment  from  the  stores 
of  a  mind  richly  furnished  with  the  elegant  litera- 
ture of  his  country,  and  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
keen  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  in  scenery,  in  poe- 
try, and  in  art,  as  was  compatible  with  the  graver 
topics  of  the  exact  sciences.  His  mind,  indeed, 
presented  an  unusual  combination  of  habits  of  vi- 
gorous and  accurate  thinking,  with  a  correct,  or 
rather  severe  taste,  in  the  expression  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  works  of 
others,  and  with  a  finely  touched  imagination,  and 
a  warm  sensibility  for  all  that  was  great  and  noble 
in  human  action,  or  in  the  creations  of  human 
genius.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  the  intel- 
lectual portraitures-  he  was  called  upon  to  draw 
of  his  friends,  or  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
cause  of  science. 

Dr  Henry  did  not,  in  his  devotion  to  chemistry 
and  the  kindred  sciences,  neglect  the  culture  of 
purely  medical  science.  His  inaugural  discourse 
on  Uric  Acid ;  his  valuable  Essay  on  Diabetes,  and 
his  researches  in  that  extensive  class  of  diseases 
which  are  recognised  and  treated  mainly  by  indi- 
cations and  remedies  supplied  by  chemical  science, 
demonstrate  his  zeal  in  the  improvement  of  practi- 
cal medicine.  Mor.e  recently,  about  the  time  when 
the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  this  coun- 
try excited  so  much  uneasiness,  he  engaged  in  a 
ver^  important  investigation  on  contagion;  in 
which  he  proved  that  various  contagious  poisons, 
as  the  vaccine  lymph,  and  the  contagious  matter 
or  effluvium  of  acarlatina,  are  decomposed  by  a 
temperature  considerably  below  that  of  boiling 
water.  Upon  these  facts,  sustained  by  cautious 
and  rigid  experiments,  he  proposed  a  new  and  sim- 
ple process  for  disinfecting  clothes  or  merchandise. 
His  paper  on  this  subject  attracted  great  attention 
abroad,  and  contains  suggestions  which  there  is 
little  doubt  will  hereafter  form  an  element  of  all 
sound  quarantine  laws.  Still  more  recently  he 
drew  up  a  very  able  report  on  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  laws  of  contagion,  for  the 
Fritish  Scientific  Association,  which  was  printed 
in  their  transactions. 

tn  early  youth,  he  sustained  a  severe  internal  in- 
jury, the  consequence  of  a  fall,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  wholly  recovered.  He  was,  indeed, 
almost  at  all  times,  a  valetudinarian ;  and  it  was 
to  this  cause  that  he  was  accustomed  to  attribute 
the  general  delicacy  of  his  frame,  and  the  irrita- 
bilitv  and  exciteableness  of  his  temperament 
During  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life,  he  laboured 
under  considerable  depression  of  spirits,  and  great 
irritability,  which  was  increased  by  the  severe  ill- 
ness of  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Mr  Greg,  of 
Bury.  His  manner  towards  his  domestics  became 
altered,  and  he  bad  assumed  a  reserved  tone  of  con- 
versation. His  indisposition  seems  to  have  been 
augmented  by  the  excitement  consequent  upon  his 
attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Scientific 
Association  at  Bristol,  from  which  he  returned 
home  with  a  considerable  aggravation  of  the  symp- 
toms he  had  previously  exhibited;  and  on  the 
morning  of  Friday  the  2d  of  September,  1836,  he 
discharged  a  loaded  pistol  into  his  mouth :  the  ball 
lodged  in  his  brain,  and  of  course  death  instantan- 
eously followed.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
aged  61.  Dr  Henry's  character  was  of  the  most 
amiable  and  attractive  description.  His  affections 
were  ardent;  his  means  affluent;  and  he  was  li- 
beral in  patronizing  those  aspirants  in  science  who 
attracted  his  attention. 
2  K 
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HEREFORD— H6RBFORDSHIAS. 


HEREFORD ;  the  en^tal  dty  of  Hcrefonl.  ' 
■hire,  it  utamtcd  in  tb«  middle  ef  ibe  eoonty.  195 
Bilet,  W.N.W.  fron  LoDdeo,  end  is  bordered  on  ! 
tlie  loutbeni  tide  by  tbe  river  Wye.  There  are 
miout  probable  derivmtiom  oi  tbe  word  Hertford; 
\m  WeUhf  tbe  word  Hen-flbrdd  tignifiet  tbe  Old 
Road;  ia  Saxoa,  tbe  word  Hereford  tigaifict  the 
Ford  of  tks  Artmf,  Bot  the  ancieat  name  was 
Ermmte :  eooie  derive  il  from  Hmroidg  J^rt,  bav- 
iag  been  rebaill  aad  forti6ed  by  bim  after  it  bad 
been  deitroyed  by  the  Webb.  Hereford  mutt 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  as  early  as  676, 
for  about  that  period  a  synod  was  held  here  for 
tbe  erection  of  a  new  tee  in  Merda,  when  Piitta 
was  chosen  6rst  bishop  of  Hereford.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Merdaa  kingdom,  under  tbe  Hep> 
tarcby,  and  bad  a  magnificent  cfaurch  as  early  as 
tbe  time  of  OflOiu  In  tbe  time  of  Athebtan,  the 
dty  was  fortified,  and  tbe  walls  may  stOl  be 
traced.  Tbe  cathedral  of  Hereford  is  a  very  ven- 
erable structure,  although  tbe  architecture  in  some 
places  is  verv  incongruous  with  the  general  style 
of  the  building.  I'he  dty  abounds  in  charitable 
institutions.*  Hereford  has  several  good  streets, 
which  are  broad  and  well  paved,  with  many  others 
of  an  inferior  description.  Qrcat  improvements 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  half  century ;  tbe 
buildings  in  general  are  handsome ;  and  tbe  vidoity 
of  the  dty,  especially  near  tbe  banks  of  the  Wye, 
is  extremely  pleasant.  Tbe  most  important  pub-  , 
lie  structures  not  noticed,  are  the  bisbop*s  palace, 
tbe  shire  ball,  a  modem  erection  from  the  design 
of  Mr  Smirke,  having  in  front  a  Grecian  Doric 
portico;  the  town  ball,  a  curious  wooden  £ibric; 
the  gaUdball,  the  county  jail,  a  small  but  neat 
theatre ;  tbe  infirmary,  a  handsome  building,  and 
an  asylum  for  lunatics.  Tbe  manu&ctures  here 
are  those  of  gloves,  formerly  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  flannels,  and  bats ;  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  tbe  woollen  trede,  but 
without  success.  Cider,  bops,  and  tanners*  bark 
are  the  grand  articles  of  commerce ;  and  tbe  Wye 
bdng  navigable  here  for  barges  of  considerable 
burden,  coal  and  other  artides  are  brought  from 
tbe  Forest  of  Dean.  Hereford  was  the  birthplace  , 
•f  John  Breton,  who  became  bishop  of  this  see, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  Trea>  | 
tase  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  III. ;  of  Dr  Bfiles  Smith,  bishop  of  Olou- 
caster,  one  of  tbe  translators  of  the  Bible ;  of  the 
famous  Nell  Owyime;  and  of  David  Oarrlck. 
This  dty  gives  the  title  of  viseount  to  tbe  fiimily 
of  Devereux.    Population  in  1831,  10,280. 

HEREFORDSHIRE;  an  inland  county  in  tbe 
west  of  England,  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Shrop- 
shire, on  tbe  east  by  Worcestenhire  and  Glouces- 
tershire, on  tbe  loutb  by  Monmouthshire,  and  on 
tbe  west  by  Brecon  and  Radnorshire.  In  length 
from  north  to  south  it  is  about  thirty-eight  miles, 
in  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  thirty  five 
miles,  and  its  drcumference  is  about  180  milM.  It 
indodes  one  dty  (Hereford),  two  borough-towns, 
five  nMrket-towiis,221  parishes, — some  statementa  i 
make  only  176  parishes,  ~  and  about  800,000  j 
acres.     This  county  is  in  the  province  of  Canter- 

•The  total  number  of  disrtttes  In  HffrHbrdrirfre  to7SQiBa4 

b  4lf^&ratc4  amoofr  1S»  oot  nf  the  »1  pfrtalM  of  wUtk  Iha 
omintT  coosbta;  thin  firinf  opon  aa  •.rptmm  Dearly  fiwr  > 
dwrWrc.  aad  akovt  £71  It.  lid.  to  tmeh  parWi.    Sm  an  ar-  , 
tMMt  of  tha  Kndowad  I  harttlas  in  Ht€»ford>Mi»,  hf  Jmbtc 
WUmw.  Ba^^  In  tka  OoiirtMJy  JoonMl  of  tte  StabaOflnl  So. 
slaty.  raL  1 1,  pwt  Iv.  Joly,  ISM. 


btfy.iatke 

fittmL    The  biihupiii  aif 
greater  part  of  Shvopahirv. 
momthshira,  mx  eharrhta 
ganeryshire,  eight  in  Umdrnm^^tm^tm 
Worcestershire,  the  whole  anaaty  itf 
eicept  elevcB  pariahca:  is  alt.l«9fh 
chapels,  of  which  166  are  impiapiirii 

Tbe  principal  rivcfs  arv  the  Wys.  L^  ft» 
now.  Amnr,  rroM,  Teae,  and  Lidim  Ua 
these,  the  Wye  is  the  msal  cots>ins<  fcr  *  p> 
turrsqoe  bcantic* :  it  eaters  the  enMv  tm  (U- 
fofd.  and  ■  navigable  to  HcreCwd  b  Wfn  h» 
eighteen  to  forty  tone,  b«t  the  aafifiAm  n«a» 
times  ntermpCai  by  a  aeardty  ^  oMw. «  ^"* 
violence  of  the  stream  whcB  swtU  h  ^  *<^ 
rents  from  the  moaatniai.  The  Bifdo'  ■« 
Oloocester  canal,  began  is  Htl,  is  art  y«  » 
pleted.  There  is  another  e— 1  tw  %H^  * 
Leoosinster  and  Stonrpeet  imrnhmttm  Im* 
one  of  12&,  the  other  of  9000  ywdk  A  !■  « 
Rdlway  from  Hcrvlbrd  linaiifi  thai  ofy  «i* 
Abergavenny  and  MDiimiit*;  mmhm  Im  i« 
Kingston  goes  to  Brecon  by  the  te«a  4  Bm 

Tbe  soU  of  Bcrefcrdshirv  fa  tttnrnkW" 
hothm  paatore  and  arable:  Hk$tmmM}*m 
tore  of  marie  and  clay.  wHh  alwfipwvmdw- 
careoos  earth.  Tbe  sobatntam  m  n^*?  *•• 
stone,  of  varions  qnalitiaa.  aome  a^^m^^  * 
hardness  aad  heaoty  to  marMp.  lalleftf»W 
dering  on  Oloureslershire,  iran  an  ha  li»  •• 
qnently  met  with ;  ahhoa^h  none  has  IM  *f  ^ 
late  vears;  yet  from  the 
that  have  been  disco' 
from  tbe  reaaatne  of 
been  found,  there  ia  no 
were  established  here  in  the  ttme  of  tfte 

The  air  of  this  eo«nty  ia  in  t<m'd 
consequently  hcalthy,  particdbriy  bit^ 
Wye  aad  the  Severn.  , 

The  Herefordshire  Weed  of  nMi»  »*•  N 
been  esteemed  saperior  to  moal  if  aat  is 
other  sort  in  the  island :  it  ii  itifcly  ^•^f 
perior  class,  of  great  sine  aa^ 
iMmed;  its  colour  darh.rrd, 
white  streak  along  the  neck  t*  tW 
part  of  the  belly  and  the  throat 
or  spotted ;  horns,  bright 
long  I  tbe  head,  small;  the  rwe  Is  arftm. 
and  useful  for  the  general  mnoam  of 
Tbe  show  of  oxen  at  UliJil—  f*.*»g 
ford,  cannot  be  exceeded  hy  naj  mmmi  ^^ 
in  England.  The  provindal  Vaad  ^  *«  ^ 
teruMd  the  J^relend,  f^om  a  djatiwt  m^^^ 
of  Roes ;  they  are  small,  whit*,  and  w^art  M 
in  symmetry  of  shape  and  fa  ftaiom,  ^f  *^ 
perior  to  most  io^  in  Baglwd.  in  fi^j 
wool,  they  are  unrivalled  anMsg  the  aaJyt^ 

Herefordshire  shows  plantaftiona  «f  V^tW 
every  aspect,  on  every  i|imht|  of  ami.  ^  ^ 
every  culture  i  but  the  aoil  haaft  adh^wf*^ 
kind  of  apples  b  a  deep  richlaaM,  ^bmvA*^ 
culture  cf  the  ploogh.  The  ti^  ftr  ^^9 
apples  b  generally  the  ssUAo  «#  OMIk.   m 

Slentiful  year  (calbd  a  hHX  «^  ^*f*"Xfi^ 
eyood  imagination;  the  Um  hmng^^j^J 
excess,  frequently  broak  aaAar  the  mn^tf  I 
apoles:  at  these  tfanca,  isin<>  A*  hiMA*! 
obliged  to  he  supported  on  | 
This  excessive  fruitage  oeci 
and  the  fbUowing  ycM>  b  ^ 
In  years  of  shundnft,  twencj  hmm^m^  ^t 
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Un  ben  mad»  from  tbe  prodnee  of  a  single  acre 
artrduvdgrouad.  Tbe  partieukr  era  when  the 
fiifltatiom  of  Herefordshire  acquired  the  peculiar 
nuBtnea  iHiich  they  yet  retain,  was  daring  the 
rcigii  of  Charles  L,  when,  by  the  spirited  exertions 
ti  M  Scttdamore,  and  other  gentleaoen  of  the 
ctonty,  il  became,  in  a  manner,  one  entire  or- 
dbtrd.  The  principal  markets  for  the  fruit  liqnors 
ofriiitihire  are  London  and  Bristol,  from  which 
ports  great  qoaatitlet  are  sent  to  other  markets  in 
Wttle.  The  countf  is  not  distinguished  for  manu- 
fitftsres,  but  at  Ledbury  and  some  other  places, 
wooOra  doth  is  made. 

The  population  of  Herefordiktre,  according  to 
ensoi  of  1851,  was  as  follows:*— 

TaUL 
110.9T6 

18381 
11.781 
11.686 
13*119 
18.014 
10^888 


5&,7» 


69;K1 

5.573 
^715 


W5 

5310 


OnvTrtAUi 
uiLmBmadrmd, 

fteprtsentation  of  Berefordshire:— 

Wtut  m§  CMntf  {m4Utitim) 
"  -^    \(Citi) 


By  the  Reform  BiU,  WMUy  (40  voters)  was 
&6aoebised. 

HERIOT,  John,  comptroller  of  Chelsea  hospi- 
til.  was  bom  at  Haddington,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1700,  his  &tber  being  tbe  sheriff  elerk  of  the 
eomty  of  East  Lothian.  After  having  passed 
throifh  the  country  schools  of  Dunse  and  Cold- 
itFcam,  he  waa,  in  the  year  1772,  put  to  the  high 
mHqoI  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  credit,  and  was  then  sent  to  the 
eoBcge.  Varkma  misfortunes,  however,  led  to  tbe 
breaking  up  of  his  fiither*s  little  establishment  in 
Miabargh,  and  the  fiunily  became  dispersed.  In 
ITTS,  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  having  entered 
the  BMriae  service,  he  embarked  in  the  Vengeance, 
a(  Mventy4bur  gunt,  commanded  by  the  hon. 
ciplaia  Maitkuid.  In  this  ship  he  proceeded,  first 
la  ths  eoMt  of  Aint^  aad  afterwards  to  the  West 
ladies.  Captain  Maitlaiid  here  took  the  command 
•f  tbe  Blizabeibt  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  the 
Vengeance  was  assigned  to  commodore  Hotham. 
This,  of  eourae,  occasioned  a  total  change  of  oflB. 
ens,  md  Mr  Heriot  was  ordered  on  board  the 
PMaa,  an  old  fi(^^n  ship.  Not  much  liking 
her,  he  efiocted  an  exchange  into  the  Blixabeth. 
k  chat  ▼eaael,  which  formed  one  of  the  fleet  under 
the  eotunand  of  Sir  Hvde  Parker,  he  law  a  little 
service  {  the  Elisabeth  being  prominenUy  engaged 
ia  aa  attack  upon  a  French  convey,  eupported  by 
the  batteriea  of  port  Royal,  and  four  sail  of  the 
be,  an  the  19th  of  December,  1779;  and,  in  the 
kttte  of  the  16th  of  April,  1780,  between  the 
British  fleet,  under  Sir  George  B.  Rodney,  and  the 
V^eneh  fleet,  under  admiral  Guicher,  the  Eliiabetb 
— iatihied  for  a  considerable  time  an  nnequal  com- 
lel  witli  two  line-of-battle  ships,  and  had  nine 
liAid,  and  sixteen  wonnded ;  among  the  latter  of 
tthani  was  Mr  Heriot.  He  was  also  in  the  battle, 
•r  mlher  skirmish,  of  the  19th  of  May,  in  the  same 

ELi  July,  1780,  he  exchanged  into  the  Brune 
of  tkirty-two  guns,  commanded  by  captain 
varda  Sir  Fraads)  Hartwell;  and  in  that 
ftmd  encountered  the  dreadful  hurricane  which 
paadneed  aodi  devastation  in  the  island  of  Barba- 


does,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1780.  So  provi- 
dential  did  Mr  Heriot  consider  his  escape  on  that 
occasion,  that  he  kept  tbe  anniversary  of  the  hur^ 
ricane  as  a  solemn  festival  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  November,  1780,  the  Brnne  was  sent 
with  despatches  to  EngUnid,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant  men  to 
Quebec.  On  her  return  she  was  paid  off.  Hav- 
ing been  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenantcy  of  the 
Plymoutfti  division,  Mr  Heriot  repaired  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  passed  .the  whole  summer  ot 
1782 :  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  he  MFas  em- 
barked on  board  the  Salisbory,  of  fifty  guns,  and 
subsequently  on  board  the  Alexander,  of  seventy- 
four  guns ;  but  at  the  general  reduction  coneequent 
upon  the  peace  in  1783,  he  was  placed  on  the  half- 
pay  list.  His  first  act  was  to  mortgage  his  half- 
pay,  that  he  might  assist  his  parents ;  a  measure 
productive  to  him  of  much  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress, but  which  he  at  the  time  gloried  in ;  nor  did 
any  after  occurrence  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the, 
feeling  which  it  then  inspired.  The  next  few 
vears  of  his  life  were  unmarked  bv  any  event  that 
had  not  on  it  the  impress  of  criamtty.  They  were 
passed  under  very  distressing  circumstances,  in  a 
mere  struggle  for  existencCk  During  that  period 
of  sorrow  and  suffering,  he  wrote  two  novels:  the 
composition  of  these  relieved  his  mind  from  pain- 
ful thought ;  and  in  one  Of  them,  *'  The  Half-pay 
Officer,  were  detailed  some  adventures  in  which 
he  had  been  personally  engaged.  They  aim  pro- 
duced a  small  fund,  on  which  he  lived  for  nearly 
two  years. 

Mr  Heriot's  pursuits  now  became  wholly  lite- 
rary. He  was  employed  in  "  The  Oracle"  -at  the 
same  time  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  retained 
by  the  proprietor  •of  that  paper  to  translate  the 
French  journals.  Having  a  difference  with  the 
proprietor,  he  left  **  The  Oracle,*'  and  joined 
**  The  World,"  of  which  he  became  the  sole  and 
responsible  editor ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  tired  of 
the  drudgery  of  endeavouring  to  redeem  a  fidling 
journal,  he  quitted  it. 

Mr  Heriot  at  length  by  his  writings  so  recom- 
mended himself  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
treasury,  that  he  became  bis  personal  friend.  That 
gentleman  proposed  his  undertaking  the  establish- 
ment of  a  daily  paper.  Funds  were  supplied  to 
him  by  two  individuals  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment,  but  whoUv  oat  of  their  own  pockets.  Mr 
Heriot  set  briskly  to  work ;  a  prospectus  was  is- 
sued in  a  few  days,  and  on  the  1st  of  October, 
179f,  "The  Son"  appeared, and  soon  obtained  an 
extensive,  and, at  that  ti«e,ifnparalleled  circulation. 
**The  Sun'*  was  no  sooner  established,  than  Mr 
Heriot  formed  the  plan  of  a  daily  mommg  paper, 
making  the  former  a  pedestal  for  the  latter  {  and 
on  tbe.  1st  of  January,  1798,  appeared  *•  The  True 
Briton."  The  two  papers  went  on  together ;  and 
though  tbe  labour  of  editing  two  a  day  was  no 
doobt  very  fatiguing,  yet,  with  the  assistance  of 
able  coadjutors,  Mr  Heriot  acquitted  himself  of 
his  arduous  task  with  great  credit,  until  the  year 
1896,  when  he  retired  firom  its  fatigues,  and  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery.  In  the 
year  1809,  be  was  appointed  deputy  paymaster  to 
the  foraes  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  important  post  in  a 
manner  which  obtained  for  him  the  high  approba- 
tion of  H.R.H.  tbe  duke  of  York ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  in  the  year  1816,  he  was  ap- 
pointed comptroller  of  Chelsea  bospitaL    In  the 
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jear  1796,  be  pabliihed  tn  account  of  tbe  Battle 
of  the  Nile,  drawn  up  from  tbe  minutes  af  an  oflU 
cer  of  rank  in  tbe  squadron,  wbich  passed  through 
se?eral  editions.     He  died  on  the  29th  Jul/,  1833. 

HERTFORD  oa  HARTFORD,  tbe  county 
town  of  Hertfordshire,  is  situated  on  the  rirer  Lea, 
twenty-one  miles  north  from  London.  Tbe  Saxon 
monarchs  often  kept  their  court  here ;  Alfred  buiU 
a  fortress  to  defend  it  against  tbe  Danes,  who 
being  entrenched  at  Ware,  kept  the  surrounding 
country  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  town,  in  iu 
outline,  approaches  to  tbe  shape  of  tbe  letter  Y ; 
tbe  castle  being  placed  between  St  Andrew's  street 
oa  the  north,  and  West  street  and  Castle  street  on 
the  south,  forming  tbe  boms  of  this  figure  s  while 
the  remaining  part  consists  chiefly  of  Maidenhead 
and  back  streets,  extending  in  one  line  east  and 
west,  and  Fore  street,  wbich  runs  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  them.  Among  the  principal  edi- 
fices  are  the  castle,  founded  by  Edward  tbe  elder 
^ut  905,  but  rebuilt  and  probably  enlarged  after 
tbe  conquest.  In  tbe  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  John« 
king  of  France,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  was  an  occasional  resident  in  this  for- 
tress, as  also  was  another  captive  prince,  David, 
king  of  Scotland.  It  is  now  tbe^  property  of  the 
marquis  of  SaUsbury.  Other  public  buildings  are 
the  shire-bouse,  or  town-ball,  erected  from  a  de- 
sign of  Mr  Adams,  and  completed  in  1771 ;  a  neat 
sessions-house,  where  the  assises  are  held;  a 
gaol,  and  penitentiary-bouse,  built  on  the  plan  of 
Howard  ;  and  a  market-house.  Tbe  commerce  of 
Hertford  chiefly  depends  on  tbe  navigation  of  the 
Lea ;  and  the  most  important  articles  of  trade  are 
wheat,  flour,  malt,  and  wool,  much  of  which  is 
sent  to  London,  whence  coal  and  other  commodi- 
ties are  brought  in  exchange.  Population  in  1831, 
5247. 

HERTFORDSHIRE  oa  HERTS;  an  inland 
county  of  England,  of  a  very  irregular  form.  On 
the  north  it  is  bounded  for  a  few  miles  by  Cam- 
bridgeshire: at  a  small  building  called  Knowle's 
Folly,  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Herts,  and 
Essex,  meet.  Essex  forms  the  eastern  boundary, 
divided  from  Herts  by  the  Stort,  and  from  Bishop's 
Stortford  to  its  confluence  with  tbe  Lea,  east  of 
Hoddesdon,  toWaltham  Abb^y,  near  wbich  it  quits 
Hertfordshire :  from  Waltham  Cross  to  West  Bida, 
Hertfordshire  abuts  on  Middlesex;  the  western 
boundary  is  formed  by  Buckinghamshire:  and 
Bedfordshire  bounds  it  on  tbe  west  and  north.  Its 
greatest  length  b  about  thirty-eight  miles,  and  its 
breadth  about  twentv-sax  miles :  tbe  extreme  ir- 
regularity of  its  outbne  renders  it  very  diflUcult  to 
judge  of  its  extent ;  it  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  its  boundaries ;  its 
superficial  contents  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
about  340,000  acres,  or  530  square  milea.  HerU 
is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  the  dioceses  of 
London  and  Lincoln,  and  is  in  the  home  circuit. 
Previously  to  the  Roman  invasion  this  county 
formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Caasi  and 
Trinobantes ;  at  that  period,  Cassibelanus  is  said 
to  have  reigned  at  Verulam,  now  St  Alban*s,  and 
was  elected  generalissimo  of  the  British  troops. 
When  the  southern  parts  of  this  country  were  af- 
terwards settled  by  the  Romans,  this  county  formed 
part  of  the  district  called  Flavia  Casariensis. 
Under  tbe  Saxon  heptarchy,  Hertfordshire  was 
divided  between  the  kingdoms  of  the  east  Saxons 
and  Mercia. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  tbe  general  aspect  of 
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eoRfaios  niiiu  of  castles  and  other  works  of  the 
middle  sges.  Near  the  town,  in  1463,  was  fought 
the  nnguinary  hattle  oC  Hexham,  in  which  lord 
Mootscute,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  the 
held  of  an  army  of  Yorkists,  utterly  defeated  the 
Lancaitrians,  when  the  earl  of  Somerset,  and  sev- 
enl  other  men  of  rank,  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
iounediately  executed.  In  1761,  Hexham  was  the 
icene  of  domestic  discord,  an  insurrection  of  the 
nioers  hafing  taken  place ;  they  were  opposed  by 
the  North  York  militia,  and  were  not  suppressed 
till  after  numbers  of  them  had  been  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  troops.  Several  eminent  persons 
hire  been  connected  with  this  place.  Among  the 
biihops  of  Hexham,  were  Cuthbert  and  John  of 
Bererley.  both  canonised,  and  Acca,  the  friend  of 
Bede ;  John  of  Hexham  and  Richard  of  Hexham, 
two  oooastic  historians,  were  priors  of  the  monas- 
tery; and  Joseph  Richardson,  a  comic  writer  of 
•one  eminence,  vras  bom  here  in  1758;  John 
Tweddale,  a  learned  and  ingenious  traTeller,  who 
died  at  AUiens  in  1799,  was  likewise  a  native  of 
this  place  or  its  vicinity.  Population  of  town  and 
fvish  b  1831,  6042. 

HIGGINS,  Godfrey,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Skel. 
low  Orange,  near  Doncaster,  and  a  magistrate  for 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  was  the  only  son 
of  Godfrey  Hig^s,  Esq.,  who  purchased  Skellow 
Grange,  by  Christiana  Matterson ;  and  succeeded 
his  hther  in  his  estates,  shortly  after  coming  of 
age.  May  23,  1794.     Mr  Higgins  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works : — "  A  Letter  to  Earl  Fitz 
willjajn  on  the  Abuses  of  the  York  Lunatic  Asy- 
lorn,"  1814,  8vo.     A  second  Tract  on  the  same 
iulgect,  together  with  the  Report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     "  A  Letter  to  the 
House  of  Commons,"  written  at  Geneva,  immedi- 
ately on  the  passing  of  Mr  Peel's  bill  for  the  re- 
ftoration  of  a  metallic  currency,  in  which  the  dif- 
ficulties of  carrying  that  measure  into  effect  were 
pointed  oat.     **  An  Address  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commoos  on  the  Corn  Laws,"  in  which,  to- 
gether with  a  concluding  pamphlet,  published  in 
Ko.  LIIL  of  «*  The  Pamphleteer,"  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  new  school  of  political  economy  are 
cootroverted.     **Hor»  Sabbaticae,"  in  which  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  or  the  Sunday,  is  shown  to  be 
a  hooMa,  not  a  divine  institution, — a  festival,  not 
a  day  of  humiliation, — to  be  kept  by  all  consistent 
Chrntiana  with  joy  and  gladness,  like  Christmas 
Day  and  Easter  Sunday,  and  not  like  Ash  Wednes- 
day or  Good  Friday.     "  The  Celtic  Druids,"  1827, 
4to.     *'  Mohammed ;  or  the  Illustrious.     An  Apo- 
Icfy  for  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  celebrated 
Prophet   of  Arabia,"  1829,  8vo.     An  able  refu- 
Catioa  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  opinions  pro- 
iia^Bted  in  this  work  was  written   by  Edward 
Ufbam,  Esq.,  the  author  of  *«  The  History  of  Bud- 
hini,'*  and   inserted  in  the  *' GenCleman's  Maga- 
siBe,"  for  January,   TSO.     Mr   Higgins  made  a 
brief  reply  in  the  following  month;  and  Mr  Upham 
R^oiaed  in  March. 

Hr  Higgins  married  in ,  1800,  Jane,  daughter 
aad  Wireaa  of  Richaid  Thorpe,  Esq. ;  and  by  that 
bdy»  wlio  died  at  Bath,  May,  18.  1822,  had  one 
■oa,  the  present  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  of  Skel- 
lom  Grange ;  and  two  daughters.  His  death  took 
ikee  on  the  9th  Aug.  1833. 
HIPPURIC  ACID;  a  peculiar  organic  acid, 
I  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  and  cow.  It 
according  to  Liebig,  the  organic  or  corn- 
radical  of  the   benzoic  acid,   and  hence. 


when  boiled  with  acids,  it  readily  yields  the  lat- 
ter. 

HOARE,  Pbince,  Esq.,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence  to  the  royal  academy,  F.  S.  A.  and 
M.R.S.L. ;  was  the  son  of  Mr  William  Hoare,  a 
painter,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
royal  academy,  and  was  born  at  Bath,  in  1755. 
He  began  his  career  as  an  artist,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  father ;  came  to  London  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  as  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  and 
afterwards  continued  his  professional  education  by 
visiting  Rome  in  1776,  where  he  studied  under 
Mengs,  and  had  Fuseli  and  Northcote  among  his 
companions.  On  returning,  in  1780,  to  England, 
he  devoted  himself  for  a  while  to  the  practice  o^ 
his  profession  in  London ;  but  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  arts,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
his  strength  he  took  a  voyage  to  Lisbon.  On  his 
return  he  directed  his  attention  to  dramatic  com- 
position ;  and  with  such  success,  especially  in  small 
after-pieces,  that  many  of  them  still  retain  their 
original  popularity.  His  first  production  was  a 
tragedy,  entitled  •*  Such  Things  Were,"  formed  on 
the  history  of  Kirk's  cruelty  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.,  and  first  acted  at  Bath  on  the  2d  Jan.  1788, 
while  Mr  Hoare  was  absent  at  Liverpool.  On  the 
16th  of  Ap;il,  in  the  same  year,  his  pleasant  and 
popular  comic  opera  of  **  No  Song  no  Supper  "  was 
first  acted  at  Drury  Lane.  On  the  3d  of  May, 
1791,  was  produced  at  the  same  theatre  his  musi- 
cal entertainment  called  "The  Cave  of  Tro- 
phonius;"  and  on  the  23d  of  May,  1792,  at  the 
Haymarket,  his  *<  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,"  trans- 
lated from  Metastasio,  which,  though  aided  by 
the  performance  of  Madame  Mara  in  the  prindpal 
character,  by  the  music  of  Storace,  and  by  splen- 
did scenery,  met  Mrith  but  a  cold  reception.  It 
was,  however,  his  first  published  work.  On  the 
Uth  Blarch,  1793,  his  £irce  of  **  The  Prize,  or  2, 
5,  3,  8,"  was  first  acted  at  the  Haymarket,  for  Sig- 
nora  Storace ;  it  was  very  successful,  and  became 
a  stock  piece.  On  the  16th  December,  in  the 
same  year,  he  again  complimented  Signora  Storace 
•  on  a  similar  occasion  with  the  first  performance  of 
bis  farce  of  **  My  Grandmother,"  which  was  also 
favourably  received.  In  1795  he  produced  a  mu- 
sical comedy,  entitled  '*  The  Three  and  the  Deuce," 
afterwards  printed  in  1806.  *  His  next  production 
was  "  Lock  and  Key,"  a  musical  farce,  first  acted 
at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  2,  1796,  with  great  ap- 
plause; and  this  was  followed  on  the  30th  of 
April  by  his  **Mahmoud,"  a  musical  opera,  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane.  At  the  same  theatre,  two 
days  after,  his  first  dramatic  production  was  again 
brought  forward,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs  Siddons, 
under  the  title  of  **  Julia,  or  Such  Things  Were," 
and  it  was  then  published.  On  the  25th  April, 
1797.  another  opera  from  his  pen,  called  "The 
Italian  Villagers, '  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  • 
and  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  musical  enter- 
tainment called  "  A  Friend  in  Need."  In  1799  he 
produced  a  comedy  entitled  **  Sighs,  or  the  Daugh- 
ter," from  the  German  of  Kotsebue;  and  "The 
Captive  of  Spilsburg,"  a  musical  entertainment  al- 
tered from  the  French  "  Le  Souterrain."  His  sub- 
sequent dramatic  works  were,  '*  Children ;  or  Give 
them  their  Way,"  a  comic  drama,  and  **  Indiscre- 
tion," a  comedy,  1800;  *'  Chains  of  the  Heart,  o^ 
the  Slave  by  Choice,"  an  opera,  1802;  "The 
Paragraph,"  a  musical  entertainment,  1804; 
••  Partners,"  a  comedy,  1805 ;  "  Something  to  do," 
a  comedy,    1803.     In  consequence  of  being  ap- 
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pointed,  in  1790,  to  tlie  honorary  port  of  Foreign 
secretary  to  the  roynl  aoMlemy,  he  publiihed  in 
4to.  1802,  •<  Extractfl  from  a  Corretpondence  with 
the  Academies  of  Vienna  and  8t  Petersburg,  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archie 
tecture,'*  a  work  afterwards  continued  at  interfals 
under  the  title  of  **  Academic  Annals.*'  In  1806, 
he  published  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  requisite  CuU 
tivation  and  present  state  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
England."  In  1809- 10,  he  edited,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  "The  Artist,"  a  collection  of  Essays, 
written  chiefly  by  professional  persons,  and  V) 
which  he  contributed  several  papers.  In  1613,  he 
published  **  The  Epochs  of  the  Fine  Arts,  eontain- 
•ing  Historical  Observatitins  on  the  Use  and  Pro- 
gress of  Painting  and  Sculpture."  Besides  these 
various  works,  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  •*  Love's  Victims."  and  of  a  ••  Life  of 
Granville  Sharp,"  characterised  by  a  delicate  per- 
ception of  Cbnstian  excellence,  as  well  as  a  jurt 
taste.  His  last  production  was  an  Essay  "  On  the 
Moral  Power  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas,"  read  before 
the  royal  society  of  literature,  and  printed  in  their 
transactions.  With  this  elegant  and  thoughtliil 
paper  he  closed  his  literary  career,  establishing  by 
arguments  and  facts  the  indispensable  union  of 
moral  truths  with  dramatic  and  all  literary  excel- 
lence. He  died  at  Brighton,  Dec  22, 1834.  The 
intellectual  endowments  of  Mr  Hoare  did  not  sur- 
pass his  benevolence,  integrity,  and  sincerity;  the 
mildness  of  his  mannera  and  kindness  of  his  heart 
won  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  refined 
and  enlightened  circle  who  enjoved  his  friendship. 
He  left  his  library  to  the  royal  society  of  litera- 
ture. 

HOARE,  Sra  RicnAmo  Ooit,  hart.,  the  hirto- 
rian  of  Wiltshire,  was  bom  in  that  county  on  the 
9th  Dec.  1758,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  the  firat  baronet.  In  1783,  he  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  lord  Lyttleton,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son.  She  died  in  17B5,  upon  which  he  left  Eng. 
land,  and  spent  several  yeara  in  foreign  travel.  His 
observations  made  then  were,  in  1818,  condensed 
and  published  in  four  volumes,  with  the  title,  **  A 
Classicil  Tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  ten^ng  to 
illnstrate  some  districts  which  have  not  been  de- 
scribed byMr  EusUce."  He  also  published  a  Tour 
through  Wales  in  1806,  and  one  through  Ireland  in 
1807*  His  chief  work,  however,  is  his  history  of 
Ancient  Wiltshire,  1821,  2  vols.  foHo.  This  was 
not  completed  to  the  extent  he  originally  contem- 
plated, but  sufBcient  was  produced  to  entitle  him 
to  a  high  rank  among  the  illustrators  of  British  and 
Roman  antiquities.  Sir  Richard  died  on  the  19th 
May,  1838.  Besides  the  above,  he  printed  a  num- 
ber of  small  tracts  on  points  of  local  topography, 
&C.  for  private  circulation  only,  and  was  a  contri- 
butor  to  the  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
Quaries  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  By  the 
death  of  his  son,  his  landed  property  and  baronetcy 
devolved  on  his  eldert  half  brother,  the  head  of  an 
eminent  banking  house  in  London. 

HOGG,  James,  tbi  Ettrick  SHipimo,  one 
of  the  mort  distinguished  of  Scotland's  self-taught 
poets,  was  bom  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ettrick,  in  the  shira  of  Selkirk,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1772.  His  education  reached  no  fimher 
than  being  able  to  overcome  the  class  that  read  in 
the  Bible,  and  **  defiling  several  sheets  of  paper  in 
vain  atUmpU  to  form  a  letter:"  in  all,  he  thinks  *«he 
might  have  been  about  half  a  year  at  school.**  A 
•cene  of  unlnterrapted  labour  and  great  privation 


f  marked  his  borhood ;  aad.  at  the  i«i  sf  I 
having  gleaned  from  hb  scanty  Mmsplht  «•« 
five  shillings,  the  bard  in  enhr|a  U4  it  «■!  ■  ife 
purchase  of  a  fiddle,  on  wUch  ht  ksyt  anraf  tmf 
every  night  in  the  cow-bovse,  ta  hii  e««  nie* 
delight,  and  the  anooyanre  of  tvtrj  mt  «■! 
him.    The  Life  of  Waibcc  aid  RaMf  I  fadk 
Shepherd,  were  among  the  first  tplseii  tka  U 
into  his  hands ;  and,  stnafs  to  say,  ht  ««  iSi^ 
pointed  that  they  were  not  writlca  ia  mc,  m  m 
attempting  to  follow  o«t  the  fiat,  he  em  hst*i 
sense  altogether.     At  the  sfe  of  o^kitm  Ita* 
his  first  atteropu  in  verae;  and  V  tWy  atntf  »• 
different  merit,  (*•  biUerly  bad,"  «  he  i  "   ^ 
they  were  at  all  events  volasriaeai  sM 
as  they  consisted  of  edoguca,  cpiMhM^  ( 
pastords,  He     On  a  vish  to  Edmhvfh  ts  i 
the  sheep-market,  he  vcntvred  ea  a  veiaBt.  i 
as  might  have  been  expected  horn  tit  s«ihsrh«f 
entirely  unknown,  and  the  BMtttr  ntfhtr  m^m' 
place,  was  conktgned  to  aa  early  iMittai.   IV 
attention  of  Sir  Walter  Beott,  then  Mr  fitf*. 
about  this  time  haviqg  bciaf  drawn  te  thspsrtni 
talent  of  Mr<Hogg,  h^  Us  adviee  ht  wtavfd  • 
to  the  publication  of  a  volnae  of  latts^  vhct 
shortly  after  was  oAered  into  the  hnmj  «^ 
under  the  title  of  the  *•  Movataia  BsfC*   TIb 
com  positions  emanating  firosi  a  toa|h  salMMa 
mind,  bore,  notwithstandiiir,    mmj  wmM  h^ 


rations  of  that  high  poetical  i 
liarly  the  gift  of  the  aathor  of  * 
ballad  of  *•  Sir  David  Oraae.**  «i  cat  er  w 
others,  standing  forth  as  baaatifBl  |lseM  if  m*^ 
position,  and  among  the  happiest  aftats  ef  la  av 
His  ••  Essay  on  Shtep,**  whkh  galsed  fie  W^ 
land  society  premiun,  luapled  with  Iht  mt^  ^ 
the  ••Mountain  Bard,"  prodMcd  aofh  s  **** 
tempted  him  to  embark  fai  aeae  wB4  spria^^ 
scheme,  whidb  of  coarse  faJled  s  mi  ht  ihiaiN* 
rained  on  settling  in  E^abarfh,  aad  lilMmi  ^ 
the  uncertain  calling  of  a  Bterary  ediiifv*  ^ 
was  scarcely  well  warned  ta  his  new  mmh  4  Ik 
before  he  got  some  insight  iato  the  pwii—y* 
in  whidi  it  had  now  enliatod.  BBi  int  i^^ 
was  the  ••  Forest  Minstrel 


no  great  nerit,  no  pecuniary  rcTam  ««  mm^ 
At  this  Ueak  and  ^eerleas  period,  %mwnm.^m 


tkeks.>»tf*i 


poverty  was  presatag  hard 

timed   benevolence  of  hie  fricais 

and  Scott,  with  a 

plied  all  his  wants;  and,  to 

poet,  he  M  not  allow  the  aiorila  of  Ib  kirf^ 

trons  to  pass  withoat  bestowing  oa  theathe^ 

of  kind  and  grateful  reawsWaacr. 

Tha  •«  Forest  Minstrel "  haviiY  MM  ia*^ 
ject  of  primary  importaaee  to  iU  w0^m  f^  ^ 
roooieBt  some  pecaaiarT  r«t«t*)»  B^^aJ^** 
poor  and  scanty  knowlodfe  aC  — asadaaay* 
they  then  existed,  aad  haviM  hat  ta^  4ff" 
bto  coatemporary  Htetatare;  iiflail  m  ^^ 
ing  a  weekly  periodical,  wUcft  be 
Spy,**  the  pages  of  which  wofo  ta  he 
voted,  bating  a  few  atteaspta  at 
essays,  and  the  refined  ilnaaiua  of 
tore.  How  he,  who  at 
of  hnmaa  aaanoers  than  a 
next  to  none 
may  judge,  and  of 
ful  terminatioo  of  his  work  lai^'  Wiae  «ea«n- 
ation  of  the  first  year  Iraa  iia  hirth. 

At  this  tiaie,  the  darkaat  wmai  tf  I*  M^ 
when  hia  literary  s|w<alalioaaw  fraB  wfe^  he  ^ 
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tidpited  t  livelihood,  had  all  fkiled ;  harassed  and 
fBsipiKHiited,  poor,  and  conparatifely  friendless — 
tkts'hoor  when  mediocrity  sinks,  and  geriins  over- 
coiset—the  expectations  of  his  few  steady  ad- 
mm  were  destined  to  be  fully  realised  in  the  pro- 
doctioo  of  the  **  Queen's  Wake ;"  a  work  which, 
ovtriookiiig  a  few  defects  of  style,  is  one  of  the 
fiscil  poetical  attempts  in  the  langnage.  From 
tie  cold  shade  of  neglect  that  had  settled  arpund 
hifl,  he  thus,  by  one  bold  effort,  extricated  him- 
self, ind  emerg^  into  the  full  sunshine  of  popu- 
Itntf  sad  hme.  The  different  tales  that  intersect 
the  poem  evince  his  complete  mastery  over  the 
ontM;  whether  stirring  up  the  reader  with  the 
vild  sod  hurried  measures  of  **  Young  Kennedy," 
ita|iiig  to  him  of  the  edcploits  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
ind  her  attendant  sprites,  with  silver  bells  at  each 
borte's  mane,  in  the  fine  ballad  of  ''Old  David,'*  de- 
Reo&w  to  the  queer  and  ludicrous  in  the  ** Witch 
of  Fife,^  or  in  Ms  unequidled  poem  of  **  Kilmeny  " 
trsBiporting  him  to  another  and  a  lovelier  world, 
cnriehing  the  descriptions  with  an  imagery  almost 
fspeniitmil,  and  presenting  to  his  gate  landscapes 
of  s  heauty  so  surpassing,  that  earth,' with  all  its 
tioie  realities,  &des  and  grows  dim  before  the  snn- 
ibise  of  that  heavenly  dream.  Altogether,  this 
rvmsrkable  production  emanating  from  a  Source  so 
inexpected,  produced  at  the  time  a  great  sensation 
tB  the  literary  world. 

la  1^15,  Mr  Hogg  again  appeared  before  the 
paUic  in  the  ••  POgrims  of  the  Son ;"  a  work  of 
ooeqaal  merit,  although  possessing  some  splendid 
psastges,  well  worthy  of  the  now  established  fame 
of  the  poet.     Ita  success  at  home  was  compara- 
tirely  trifling  ;  bat  in  America  two  snccessire  re- 
pfiou  Were  made  of  it,  and  ten  thousand  copies 
circttlated  through  that  country.     Soon  after  the 
ittt  of  the  *•  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun"  appeared 
''Bfador  of  the  Moor,**  a  work  in  the  Spenserian 
■tana,  but  greatly  inferior  to  its  predecessor,  both 
tseoooeption  and  in  execution.     The  success  of 
thii  work  not  being  very  satisfiustory,  the  Shepherd 
■ow  set  himself  down  to  collect  pieces  from  the 
freat  fiving  bards  of  Britain ;  but  the  refusal  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  coupled  with  other  untoward 
QrcttOBstancea,  determined  him  on  changing  his  ori- 
ginal plan,  and  venturing  on  the  bold  step  of  writ- 
ng  imitations  of  the  whole  himself.     Thus  origi- 
nated "The   Poetic  Mirror,"  a  singular  work, 
eompr^iig  many  pieces  of  first-nte  excellence ; 
OOTe  espiecially  the  imitations  of  Wordsworth, 
Witaoa,  and  Coleridge.     This  work  passed  into  a 
■eeood  edition,  and  altogether  was  highly  successful. 
**  Diamatie  Tales,**  in  two  volumes,  succeeded 
"The  Mirror;"  but,  with  the  exception  of  "  The 
flatisg  of  Badlewe,"  the  volume  contains  little 
•arpasstng  the  ordinary  standard.     Not  so,  how- 
>v«,  fhowght  the  author;  who,  laying  the  fault  at 
the  door  of  the  public,  and  ascribing  its  failure  en- 
tireiy  to  bad  taste  on  their  part,  abandoned  poetry 
far  the  time,  and  set  himself  down  seriously  to  ex- 
eel  im  prose.    *'  The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeok  and 
•ther  Tales"  was  the  result  of  this  attempt.     In 
M9.  he  published  the  first  volume  of  **  The  Ja- 
eokite  Relics,*'  a  work  of  great  talent,  and  consi- 
derable research.     The  second  volume  of  this  col- 
lection  did  not  come  forth  until  1821 ;   but  in 
every  point  it  fulfilled  the  expectarion  created  by 
it*  predecessor:  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  composed 
of  BBodem  imitations  of  Jacobite  ballads,  there  are 
«oae  of  Mr  Hogg's  best  lyrics.     Very  shortly  after 
the  poUtication  of   this  last   volume,   **  Winter 


Evening  Tales**  made  their  appearance.  This 
work,  comprising  all  his  earlier  efforts  in  prose,  and 
here  and  there  sprinkled  with  a  legendary  ballad, 
was  one  of  his  most  successful  publications.  The 
stories  of  *•  Donald  Campbell"  and  ••Basil  Lee** 
are  among  the  best  prose  tales  we  know ;  especially 
the  latter,  which  contains  in  the  episode  of  the 
••Widow  of  Loch  Kioe"  passages  in.  the  terrible 
and  sublime  to  which  we  have  no  equal  but  in 
••  Wandering  Willie's  Tale,"  by  fiir  the  finest  piece 
of  diablerie  in  modem  literature. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  kings  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1822,  Hogg  welcomed  his  sovereign  in  ••  The 
Royal  Jubilee,  a  Scottish  Masque."  In  this  poem 
there  is  an  absurd  blending  of  the  serious  with 
the  ludicrous ;  but  there  «ra  some  fine  touches, 
and  not  a  few  of  his  best  songs  are  scattered 
throughout  its  pages.  The  Shepherd  now  took 
it  into  his  head  to  become  a  novelist  in  right 
earnest ;  and  in  that  capacity  commenced  writing 
for  the  London  markel  He  now  produced  the 
*«  Three  Perils  of  Man**  and  the  ••  Three  Perils  of 
Wonian,"  both  in  three  vols,  each,  and  other 
smaller  prose  tales.  Turning  from  prose  to  poetry, 
Hogg  came  forth  in  an  epic  entitled  ••Queen 
Hynde:*'  not  one  of  his  happiest  effcXis,  howeveif, 
the  story  being  too  confused,  and  shronded  in  a 
mystery  finom  banning  to  end,  from  which  the 
render  never  gets  fairly  cleared.  Notwithstanding 
the  fine  bursts  of  imaginative  feeling,  and  the 
scattered  passages  of  high  poetical  excellence  that 
here  and  there  enrich  the  poem,  we  must  still  con- 
sider it  as,  on  the  whole,  more  in  the  light  of  a 
fisilure,  than  as  any  addition  to  his  literary  repu- 
tation. About  this  time  he  published  in  Black- 
wood's Magaxine,  a  series  of  prose  sketches  under 
the  title  of  ••  The  Shepherd*s  Calendar ;"  by  far  the 
most  finished  and  interesting,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ••  Queen's  Wake,"  of  all  his  works.  There 
the  Shepherd  was  at  home  ;  recounting  the  deeds 
of  his  early  days ;  or  the  credulous  chronicler  of 
past  events,  stamping  with  the  rich  impress  of  his 
genius  the  most  homely  human  episodes,  and  en- 
dearing them  to  our  recollection  by  many  fine 
passages  of  quiet  pastoral  beauty. 

In  1832  Mr  Hogg  visited  London ;  and  during 
his  short  sojourn  there  was  the  lion  of  the  day. 
He  was  dined,  and  be-praised,  and  flattered  by  the 
great ;  every  one  exhibiting  more  anxiety  than  an- 
other how  to  show  his  kindness,  and  extend  his 
patronage.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Altrive 
Lake,  on  the  Yarrow,,  on  the  2lst  Nov.  1835, 
leaving  a  widow  and  five  children.  A  beautiful 
uniform  edition  of  his  prose  and  poetical  works 
has  since  been  brought  out  at  Glasgow,  with  a  Life 
by  Professor  Wilson,  to  his  intimacy  with  whom 
he  owed  a  popularity,  beyond  his  own  fame  as  an 
author,  by  being  made  to  figure  in  the  *•  Noctet  ilm- 
broeiofus"  of  Blackwood,  sometimes  as  the  buffoon, 
but  at  the  same  time  always  as  the  man  of  genius— 
of  honest,  warm-hearted  feeling,  and  prolific  fimcy. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr  Hogg  was  a  well- 
built,  active,  and  muscular  man ;  about  the  middle 
height ;  with'  a  sharp,  lively  gray  eye,  an  expan- 
sive forehead,  and  sandy  hair;  witn  a  fresh  and 
ruddy  colour  on  his  cheek,  the  concomitant  of  a 
sound  constitution  and  good  health.  At  times 
I  when  he  doffed  the  plaid,  and  visited  the  city  in 
I  his  new  suit  of  sables,  he  had  something  in  his 
appearance  akin  to  the  homely  and  benevolent 
minister  of  some  quiet  country  parish,  far  away 
among  the  hilb :  but  when  in  his  yellow  vest  and 
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htf  brown  coat,  with  the  besrty  thake  of  tbe  band, 
and  tbe  gruff,  bomely,  and  beartfelt  inquiry  after 
**a'  at  bame,**  we  had  the  warm-hearted  theep- 
farmer; — a  lorer  of  out-of-door  exploits,  and  ath- 
letic ezereitee ;  *'  an  angler  by  tbe  streamt,  and  a 
hunter  on  tbe  bills." 

HOME,  *SiE  E\  EEA&D,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was 
the  son  of  Robert  Home,  Esq.  of  Greenlaw  Castle, 
oouuty  of  Berwick,  himself  a  practitioner  of  emi- 
nence, and  was  bom  in  1756.  At  an  early  age  he 
embraced  the  profession  of  surgery,  which  be 
studied  under  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who 
was  bis  brother-in-law',  and  which  be  practite<! 
with  tbe  greatest  success  in  the  metropolis,  for 
more  than  forty  years.  His  surgical  publications 
were  voluminous,  and  of  high  repute.  Among 
them  were  **  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy, 
in  two  vols.  4to.,  in  which  are  explamed  the  pre- 
parations in  the  Hunterian  collection,  illustrated 
by  171  engravings;  an  "Hunterian  Oration''  in 
honour  of  surgery,  and  in  memory  of  those  prac- 
titioners by  whose  labours  it  has  been  advanced, 
delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  college,  February 
14,  1814;  and  **  Practical  Observations  on  tbe 
Treatment  of  Ulcers  on  tbe  Legs,  considered  as  a 
Branch  of  Military  Surgery,  1797;"  '*  Observa. 
tions  on  Cancer,  1805;'*  and  '*  Practical  Observa- 
tions  on  tbe  Treatment  of  Stricture  in  tbe  Urethra 
and  in  the  (Esophagus,**  3  vols.  8vo.  Besides 
these.  Sir  Everard  contributed  largely  to  tbe  philo- 
sophical transactions,  and  a  variety  cic  ably- written 
articles  to  tbe  mediad  periodicals  of  tbe  day.  His 
late  majesty  when  prince  regent,  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet,  by  patent,  dated  Jan.  2.  1813, 
and  also  conferred  on  him  the  appointment  of  ser- 
geant-surgeon, in  which  office  he  was  continued  by 
William  IV.  Sir  Everard  was  also  surgeon  to 
Chelsea  hospital,  and  honorary  professor  of  ana- 
tomy  and  surgery  to  the  royal  college  of  surgeons; 
for  many  years  he  was  the  president  of  the  college. 
He  died  Aug.  81,  1832.  Sir  Everard  married  in 
1792,  and  left  a  family. 

HONEY  STONE  oe  MELLITE;  a  mineral, 
crystallised  in  honey  yellow  transparent  octohe- 
drons,  which  is  found  sparingly  in  beds  of  brown 
coal  in  Saxony.  It  consists  of  alumina  united  to 
a  remarkable  acid,  of  organic  origin,  to  which  tbe 
name  of  mellitic  add  has  been  given.  It  is  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  oxygen,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrogen  and  is  considered  by  some  as  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  C4  0,+HO;  by  others  as 
C|  O4+H.  According  to  tbe  latter  view  tbe  mel- 
Utic  acid  is  a  bydradd. 

HOP,  (ff.)  The  bop  is  a  genus  of  the  ckssMon- 
oecia  XXI.  and  of  the  order  Pentandria  V.  Its 
spedfic  generic  character  consists  of  a  male  flower, 
calyx  pentaphillous,  or  five-leaved,  having  no  cor- 
olla, but  anthers,  with  two  pores  at  top.  Female 
flower,  calyx,  an  oblique  entire  scale  of  the  Ament, 
or  one  large  leaf;  corolla  none,  but  two  styles,  and 
one  side  within  the  calyx  coated.  The  stalk  is 
weak,  and  dimbs  spirally  round  the  pole  or  sup- 
port, ascending  always  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left,  against  the  sun.  Tbe  stalk  and  leaves  are 
rough  to  the  touch ;  upper  leaves  heart-shaped, 
lower  ones  divided  into  three  lobes,  serrated  on  the 
edges,  and  growing  in  pairs  on  long  foot  stalks  op- 
posite each  other ;  the  flowers  in  loose  racemes ; 
the  male  flower  distinct,  on  branched  peduncles ; 
the  female  on  peduncles,  in  hairs  of  the  form  of  a 
strobilus  or  cone,  composed  of  large  imbricated 
calyces,  containing  one  or  two  seeds.  The  scales  of 


the  strobilus  are  ov«ted«  aad  of  a  ^tBMr  pn. 
In  botany  there  is  but  oae  descn|f»w  «  k 
**  lupulut:"*  but  tbe  planten  dirids  it  Ws  Mb. 
ent  spedes,  such  as  the  goldea,  tW  Plssrfm,  tt* 
red  and  white  mJl^  tbe  white,  the  evti,  mk  tb 
long  square  gariic :  these  all  Ma  ia  cslaw,  As^t 
of  their  bells,  quantity  and  ttae  ef  hiwiH*  m^ 
ripening.  Tbe  golden  bop,  froa  Fsrsbss  m  f«. 
rey,  brings  tbe  highest  price  ia  the  Mihsl  ifai 
may  perhaps  arise  firoa  tbe  care  vitb  m\tA  ^ 
are  picked  there,  bop  by  hop,  wttboai  hoif  amJ 
with  leaves,  He ;  while  in  Kcat,  sad  etbw  ou- 
ties,  they  strip  tbea  oflT  oMre  carcksrii ;  is4  4  • 
common  to  find  tbe  stalk  aad  leatci  asttl  r..« 
the  hops  in  the  bagi. 

Tbe  hop  has  bem  cnltivatcd  (roa  xmt  ■ar- 
morial in  Europe  00  accooat  of  the  ssHd  pi^ 
ties  of  its  flowers  in  tbe  preMrvatuael  bM.  T 
female  blossom  is  tbe  part  uasd ;  aal  ss  At  ■»• 
and  female  dowers  are  00  difeeat  pfaaU  tb  to- 
male  only  is  cultivated.  It  is  ao  wWrt  oktm^ 
in  tbe  East,  and  although  it  grows  wild  vdAn  . 
parts  of  Asia  (a  fact  wbieb  may  not  W  fvsa  • 
known),  its  flowers  are  no  wbete  iatbapatry 
tbe  world  applied  to  a  nsefal  porpow.  Tkt  p^ 
ric  name  of  tbe  plaoi  hmmmh^  h  fannd  bai 
Aaaws,  **  fresh  earth/* — the  bop  gmvaf  say  • 
rich  soils ;  and  tbe  specific  mam  «i  the  «■■» 
hop.  litpuha,  is  a  eontractioa  fnm  kfm  mkmtm. 
the  name  bv  which  it  waa,  aceordiaff  te  Fb*.  W 
merly  called,  because  it  grew  mmam$  tbt  eifcit  *• 
which,  by  twining  rooad  aad  cbokiagsf^  «!■*•« 
as  destructive  as  tbe  wolf  to  a  lock.  It  a  m^ 
curious  that  an  allosioB  to  tbe  welf  »  ita  •» 
tained  in  tbe  ancteot  Briikb  mm*  of  tk  fstf 
^^^  jf  6iauU,  or  *«  bane  of  the  waif*  TWw- 
rent  name,  hop,  aeema  to  ptocatd  frem  the  Aa^ 
Saxon  Aoppca,  to  climb. 

Hope  are  first  mcntioocd  im  tbe  lagM 
Book  in  1&52,  in  tbe  act  A  Edwmd  TL  < 
where  lands  **  set  with 


orbe^  «v«» 

tioned  among  other  exceptioaa  to  the  efaiAa  * 
the  sUtute  itself,  which  enacted  that  mmAIm 
should  be  kept  in  tillaga  aa  bad  beta  at  i^  i» 
in  tillage  since  the  firat  of  Btmrj  TUL  k  *p 
not  appear,  however,  that  tbo  oshape  s/  bi^  r*> 
ceeded  very  rapidly  at  irat ;  fgr  sa  his  a  '• 
reign  of  queen  EUnbetb  tbcr  were  fiiiMaaa* 
siderable  quantities  fiooi  tWLew  CaHttSA  ^ 
from  an  art  of  parliaasnit  ia  tbe  yf«  IM  • 
seems  that  hope  were  tbca  cahisattd  b  f^ 
abundance. 

Hop-plantatioas  require 
perfection,  and  it  is  rarely 
take  any  prodoee  froin  thtm  tW 
they  are  formed,  as  by  tbb  Mosaa 
is  likely  to  be  doaa  to  tbe  fmtmn  ^ 

they  should  afford.  There  ore  aadas  af  |ftM*$ 
however,  (as  in  SaiCBlk,)  wbicb  rmAtt  tbt  !■» 
tict  of  taking  produce  ia  tW  flint  aaasa  itf  » 
jurious.  Also  when  bedded  or  root  asti  taakfeM 
used  in  planting,  a  soaU  prodocs  tmf  ^^  ^ 
taken  in  the  first  season,  as  sarb  p^aata  a>*g 
as  forward  as  those  froa  cattiafs  m  tba  atfi 
season. 

The  time  of  bop-gatberiag  ta  a  saaasa^^^ 
animation  and  interest,  aad  tW  ■of^ij  fio^A* 
assemble  to  this  laboar  are  sast  aaaaa^  V^ 
proper  time  for  gatberiag  tbo  boya  a  aAaarf  ^ 
their  giving  a  stroag  sceat,  aadjbe  ««db 
firm  and  of  a  browa 
early  in  Srptember. 


HOP— HOPE. 
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Tkettaketare  pulled  up  with  the  pl^ts  still 
dinging  to  them;  mad  are  laid  acroM  a  rough  kind 
oS^wbm  made  of  boards,  and  having  four  han- 
dle* bj  which  it  may  be  carried.  Boys  and  girls 
ctrefuUf  pick  off  the  heads  of  the  flowers,  and 
drop  them  into  the  crib,  which  is  removed  when  it 
is  fiilL  The  flowers  are  dried  in  a  kiln  as  malt  is, 
ind  ire  sHerwards  closely  packed  for  preservation, 
ia  Isrge  sacks,  called  bagi  and  pocketM. 

The  produce  of  the  hop  is  usually  calculated  by 
the  tiDouot  of  duty  it  affords  to  the  revenue,  which 
is  ebsrged  at  168.  ,8d.  for  every  cwt.'  or  2d.  per  lb.; 
led  etch  season  realizes  more  or  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding, tocording  as  the  weather  has  been  conge- 
oia],  sod  the  depredations  of  the  Hop-Jfy*  have 
been  extensive.  Most  of  the  hops  are  consumed 
in  our  own  country,  the  (|uantity  exported  being 
coapsratifcly  trifling:  taking  the  produce  of  the 
jresr  18^,  which  amounted  to  32,747.301  lbs.  we 
ou  convey  some  notion  of  its  extent  by  showing  that 
Ihe  quantity  exported  in  the  same  year  amounted 
only  to  1.662,003  lbs. 

The  entire  land  in  England  and  Wales  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  hops,  in  the  year  1833,  we  learn 
from  parliamentary  documents,  amounted  to 
49,187^  acres,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  following 
iONNints  in  each  excise  district: — 

Dirtrict. 
Bir^CDevo.) 

Branvtt    ... 
BrMtol.       . 
CMWdfe       .        . 
C«-rWry(Keat> 

CkMttf 

Ciniirall 
DfAy  .       . 

faM     . 

J^utar(DeTon) 


4 

4 
8.0411 


(Liiicoln) 


K«rthnipCaii 


.      189 
19 

•  *!? 

•  a» 


Stainbridfe     .  TOSi 

Suffolk  ...  1481 
Surrey  .•..!» 
Snnex  9,I79l 

UxbridM  (Bliddleeex)  T 
Wales^Mt)       .  f 

(Middle)       .         139 

(vvett)    .        .  i 

WelUngtoa  (Shropahire)  16 
Worcerter       .       .      S^OSTf 

.  49,187|. 
The  largest  quantities  of  hops  exported  in  1833, 
were  to  Hamburgh,  875,193  lbs.;  Havre,  126,360 
Ihs.;  Oslais,  122,752  lbs.;  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman^s  Land.  93,821  lbs. ;  Elsinore,  58,559 
^i  Rotterdam,  58,109  lbs.;  Trieste,  56,824 
^;  Ottend,  43,882  lbs. 


Total  Acres. 


Dtotrict 
Oxford 

PlymoQth  (Devon) 
Reading  (Berkt) 
Rochester  (Kent)  . 
(Wlhi)    . 


«  TMt  devoarfDff  insect  makes  its  first  appearance 
Mp-fardcB  in  the  spring,  between  the  10th  and  30th 
Mif,  amalljrabmtt  the  ISth:  and  what  is  more  remark 


in  the 
day  of 

, _ remarkable.it 

rwrrwIW  aoMara  on  the  same  day  in  every  bop  distilrt  how. 
M-dtateaitkoy  may  be  from  one  another.  At  first  it  is  in  a 
«n^«d  state. -a  aotttary  fly  settling  here  and  there  on  the  ondin- 
*>^^0»eyimngiemre».  when  the  weather  Is  warm,  with  roUd 
nias  4viar  tb«  lart  twenty  days  of  May.  these  files  prodoce 
«•«•.  w1d«b  are  Terr  small,  and  are  called  depoxit  or 
wttli  a^«oaialilng  rapidity  these  knits  become  hi  a  few 


CSf 


»— «  lazier  form  merely  of  the 
n  tlie  weatber  in  May  has  bi 


been  dry,  cold,  imd 
lUy  known  to  leave  the 
after  renuUniny  several 
y  evident  signs  of  being 
„  Jt  on  the  upper  as  welt  as  the 
r  dia  of  the  l«sfcves,  and  on  it*  departure  leaving  no  deposit 
rtattfver  Aa  soon  as  the  little  creatures  are  bom  they  plunge 
A^  toha-kke  months  mto  the  leaf  of  the  hop.  and  begin  with 
vifiioaa  eag>vneaa  to  suck  away  the  sap.  In  this  position 
■ay  nil— ill  quit*  stationary,  but  gndually  increasing  in  slxe 
gabottttgpda.ya;  when  eadi  individual  begins  bringmg  forth 
'MBS  ooea,  whfot^.  it  continues  to  do  at  the  rate  of  mmi  elgh- 
m  to  t«rcBfT-0r«  per  day  all  the  remainder  of  its  life. 
riM  Hop-flj  la  ctiaracterlxed  by  a  soft  oval  body,  a  small 
«d.  semi-circatBr  «ye».  ant<*DmB  of  seven  joints,  longer  than 


li  arista  from  the  under  part  of  the 
*ad.  art  sr ego  the  Vjn>-1^(9.  and  descends  almost  perpnndicU' 
rfy.  Th*  wingv.  when  developed,  are  four  h^  number,  and 
*^  wg»  arw  very  kmg  and  slender,  compelling  them,  in  conse- 
»«siae,  to  walk  awkwardly.  After  their  t<ni>id  exlsti-nre  in 
*  ■op*  ''f  eooooos,  or.  as  sitme  erroneously  osU  tiiem, 
«^  4artef  the  winter,  the  return  of  genial  weather  in  the 
nov  krii^a  ttMsn  into  active  Uie. 


The  bop  poseesses  many  medical  qualities,  and 
is  balsamic,  aperient,  and  diuretic.  In  the  spring 
time,  while  the  bud  is  tender,  the  tops  of  the  plant, 
cut  off  and  boiled,  are  as  good  as  asparagus,  and 
are  considered  very  beneficial ;  at  that  season  the 
heads  and  tendrils  are  good  to  purify  the  blood  in 
the  scurvy,  and  most  cutaneous  diseases ;  decoc- 
tions of  the  flowers  and  syrups  are  of  use  against 
pestilential  fever,  and  it  is  useful  in  hypochondria. 
A  pillow  stuffed  with  hops,  and  laid  under  the  bead, 
is  said  to  promote  sleep  in  fevers  and  delirium.  It  is 
also  used  by  the  dyer  to  die  wool  yellow,  and  from 
its  stalks  a  strong  cloth  may  be  made.  But  the 
principal  use  of  bops  is  in  the  preservation  of  malt 
liquor,  which,  by  the  addition  of  its  strobile  or 
bitter  quality,  is  lesApt  to  turn  sour,  more  deter- 
gent, and  more  healthy.  It  is  said  to  promote  the 
vinous  fermentation  by  its  odoriferous  principle, 
and,  when  infused  or  boiled  with  the  wort,  to  in- 
crease its  spirituous  quality. 

The  counties  which  are  most  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  this  plant  are,  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey, 
Worcester,  Hants,  and  Hereford,  in  which  they 
flourish  most  abundantly.  To  the  rural  scenery  of 
Kent,  truly  called  the  **  Garden  of  England,"  the 
hopculture  greatly  contributes. 

HOPE,  Thomas,  (a.)  the  author  of  •<  Anas- 
tasius,"  was  a  descendant  from  the  Hopes  (baro- 
nets) of  Craig  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  Early 
in  lue,  possessing  an  ample  fortune,  he  travelled 
over  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; 
and  having  with  a  refined  taste,  acquired  a  facility 
of  drawing,  he  brought  home  a  large  collection  of 
sketches,  principally  of  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Soon  after  his  return  and  settlement  in  London,  he 
published  *<  A  Letter,  addressed  to  F.  Annesley, 
Esq.,  on  a  series  of  Designs  for  Downing  college, 
Cambridge;"  in  which,  founding  his  judgment  on 
what  he  had  seen  and  examined  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  he  criticised,  with  considerable  severity, 
the  series  of  plans,  elevations,  ke:  which  had  been 
produced  by  Mr  Wyatt.  In  consequence,  as  it  has 
been  said,  of  these  criticisms,  Mr  Wyatt's  designs 
were  rejected;  and  Mr  Wilkins  was  afterwards 
employed  to  commence  the  college.  Having  pur- 
chased a  large  bouse  in  Duchess  street,  Mr  Hope 
devoted  much  time  and  study  in  finishing  and  fitting 
up  the  interior  from  his  own  drawings,  and  partly 
in  imitation  of  the  best  specimens,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  in  Italy.  A  description  of  this  house 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  **  The  Public 
Buildings  of  London,"  by  Britton  and  Pugin,  ac- 
companied by  two  plates  representing  the  Flemish 
picture  gallery,  which  was  an  addition  made  in 
1820.  A  view  of  the  old  picture  gallery,  together 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  was  published  in 
Westroacott's  **  Account  of  the  British  Galleriefl 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture."  His  country  mansion 
was  at  Deepdene,  near  Dorking ;  and  thither  be 
bad  removed  a  large  number  of  his  pictures,  sculp- 
ture, and  books,  having  built  for  their  reception  a 
new  library,  a  gallery,  and  an  amphitheatre  to  ar- 
range and  display  antiques. 

In  1805,  Mr  Hope  published  the  drawings  which 
he  had  made  for  his  furniture,  &c.  in  a  folio  volume, 
entitled  **  Household  Furniture  and  Decorations." 
Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  attempted  to  be  cast 
on  this  work  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  led  the 
way  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  upholstery  and 
interior  decoration  of  houses.  **  To  Mr  Hope," 
says  Mr  Britton,  in  his  volume  entitled  **  TK 
Union  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,'* 
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'*  we  mre  indebted,  in  an  eminent  degree,  for  the 
daaiicai  Md  approprinte  style  wfaiefa  now  generally 
cbaracteriiet  our  hirnitare  and  domettic  uteoiilt. 
Like  most  other  innovations,  his  was  described  as 
whimsical  and  puerile  by  some  persons— as  if  it 
were  unbecoming  a  man  of  fortune  to  indulge  in 
the  elegant  refinements  which  wealth  placed  at  his 
comound:  whilst  others  caricatured  tbi  srstem, 
by  crmmming  their  apartments  with  mythological 
figure^  and  conceits,  jumbled  together  without  pro- 
priety or  meaning.*^    Mr  Hope  was,  in  all  respects, 
a  munificent  patron  of  art  and  of  artists,  and  eren 
of  the  humbler  mechanic ;  for  he  has  been  known 
to  traverse  obscure  alleys,  lanes,  and  courts,  to  find 
out  and  employ  men  of  skiU  and  talent  in  their 
reipective    pursuits.     Thorwaldsen,  the    Danish 
sculptor,  was  chiefly  indebted  to'  him  for  the  early 
support  and  patronage  which  he  eiperienced.    By 
him  the  genius  of  young  Cbantrey  was  called  into 
action,  whilst  the  more  mature  talents  of  flaxman 
were    honourably  employed.     In  1809,  he   pub- 
lished *'  The  Costume  of  the  Andeots,"  in  two 
volumes,  royal  8vo. ;  in  fixing  the  price  of  which, 
in  order  to  promote  its  more  extensive  drcolation, 
he  at  once  sacrificed  £1000  of  the  cost.     The 
figures,  which   were  chiefly  seleeted  from  fictile 
vases  (many  of  them  in  his  own  collection),  are 
engraved  in  outline,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
1^  that  eminent  master  in  that  style,  Mr  H.  Bioees. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  published  his  **  Designs 
of  Modem  Oostumes,"  in  folio.     These   works 
evinced  a  profound  research  into  the  works  of  anti* 
quity,  and  a  familiarity  with  all  that  is  graceful 
and  elegant.     His  **  Anastasius ;  or  Memtrirs  of  a 
Modem  Greek,**  an  historical  and  geographical  ro- 
mance in  three  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1819, 
evinced  at  once  the  general  knowledge,  the  hmej, 
and  powers  of  the  author.    It  presents  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  countries  of 
the  Turks  and  Greeks.    Besides  these  produc- 
tions, he  contributed  several  papers  to  drflerent 
periodical  publications ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease, was  engaged  in  passing  through  the  press  a 
work  ••  On  the   Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man.** 
That  work  has  since  been  published.    Mr  Hope 
died  on  the  8d  Feb.  1831.     He  married  in  180iS, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
and  left  three  sons. 

HORN,  (a.)  The  various  uses  to  wMeh  the 
horns  of  cattle  are  applied  afford  a  curious  exam- 
ple of  the  ingenuity  and  economy  with  which  oar 
arts  are  prosecuted.  The  horn  consists  of  two  parts: 
an  outward  homy  case,  and  an  inward  conical- 
shaped  substance,  somewhat  between  hardened 
hair  and  bone.  The  first  process  consists  in  se- 
parating these  two  parts,  by  means  of  a  blow 
against  a  block  of  wood.  The  homy  outside  is 
then  cut  into  three  portions,  by  means  of  a  frame- 
saw. The  lowest  of  these,  next  the  root  of  the 
horn,  after  undergoing  several  processes,  by  which 
it  n  rendered  flat,  is  made  into  combs.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  horn,  after  being  flattened  hj  heat,  and 
iu  transparency  improved  by  oil,  is  spht  into  thin 
layers,  and  forms  a  substitute  for  glass  in  lanterns 
of  the  commonest  kind.  The  tip  of  the  hom  is 
used  by  the  makers  of  knife-haiidles  and  of  the 
tops  of  whips,  and  similar  purposes.  The  interior, 
or  core  of  the  hom,  is  boiled  down  in  water.  A 
large  quantity  of  fat  rises  to  the  surteee :  this  is 
pot  aside,  and  sold  to  the  makers  of  yellow  soap. 
The  liquid  itself  b  used  as  a  kind  of  glue,  and  b 
purchaaed  by  the  cloth-dreascrs  for  stiffening.  The 


bony  Mibstaaee,  which 

down,  and  toU  to  the 

sides  these  various  purposes  to  t 

parts  of  the  bora  are  applied,  the  < 

arise  in  comb-walring  are  tM  to 

manure,  at  about  ooe  sUUIsw  •  h«UL 

first  year  after  th^  are  spread  over  tka 

have  eooiparatively  Btlle  cflkct;  hui 

next  four  or  five,  their  effcieacy  fts 

The^vinga,  which  Ibrai  the  tefusa  of  i 

tem-maker,  are  of  a  asuch  thiaaar  tm 

few  of  them  are  cut  iato   iaii—  %■ 

painted  and  used  as  tmrs;  for  tWy  rarl  «^ 

phMed  in  the  oala  of  u 

greater  part  of  these  slMvi^gs  are 
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divided  form,  ptoducea  iU  full 
crop. 

HOBNBB,  FftAireit,  aa 
spealmr,  and  one  of  the  early  wvitora  Im 
burgh  Beview,  was  bora  st 
of  August,  1778,  and  was  the  aea 
linen-draper  in  that 
old,  he  wu  sent  to  the  high-sfhoel  of 
where,  with  oittdi  prslaeworthy 
himself  a  dirtinguished  acholar  mm 
contemporaries.     Proa  this  plaet  ha 
the  university  of  that  city,  aod  noAn 
of  the  celebrated  Dugald  KtMwt,  ho 
highly  in  his  studies,  aud  am 
anees,  became  iBttmate  with  lard 
Thb  nobleman,  in  1808.  held  the 
chancellor^ip  of  the  Escho^Mr,  mi 
interest  the  return  of  Horner  to 
ough  of  St  Ives  in  the  iBperial 
cured.     At  the  Mst  dectiM  ' 
he  lost  his  seat,  aad  thn  betook 
profession  of  the  kw,  and  alter 
oaUed  to  the  bar.    SahsooMatly,  m  th«  ob^*- 
tion  of  viscount  Mahon,  he  aappfiad  thm  m^^ 
num*s  place,  as  wsmbsr  for  Wc 
diately  was  nomiMtiwI  to  the 
vestigating  the  claims  upon  thi 
Arcot  is  a  coMiderahie  dtstrki  of  1 
ing  part  of  the  Camatic ;  aod  for  the  MM 
done  by  the  East  India  CewpMy  to  th»  i 
his  son,  Xi 

the  whole  district  to  the 
treaty,  in  1801:  and  m  this 
government  undertook  to  a^sat 

Sf  the  creditors  of  the  Mbob^  floi 
on  M  anoual  revemm  of  S4Q,000  | 
apart.     Commissiooars  wutu. ' 
pointed  both  in  ln£a  and  is 
vestigatioo  of  the  daima,  aod 
been  in  existence,  aod  in 
endeavouring  to  unravel  the 
the  aceoosts  wera  involved 
poees.    Out  of  a  sum  ax  tiMwg  thirty 
storling,  daimed  afstnit  the  ostMt  «f  «^ 
the  commisdoaers  set  aside  cWma  to  Ifte 
of  upwards  of  t wenty-eevoa  i 
of  fraud,  and  of  that  very  cm 
forgery.    Mr  Horner  \ 
commtseioBefs;  aod  in    181^ 
chosen  on  the  hulBoo 
service  he 


cessful  effort  for  the  rctura  of 
supported  ^aldcrmao  Co»h»*b 
vote  of  eensura  oo  msaisters  for 
an  addreas  to  hia  M^ijesiy,  frwm  the 
corporation  of  thedty  of  UaadMt 
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gency  qnattion  being  di«eassed,  proposed  tbe  ap-' 
poiotmeot  of  a  regent  by  address,  rather  than  by 
bill,  because,  as  he  contended,  by  the  latter  mode 
psrHtment  would  usurp  the  legislative  power  of 
tbi  erovB,  and  by  a  gross  and  illegal  fiction,  steal 
tbt  lemblanee  of  an  assent,  where  there  could  he 
M  acgadve.  During  the  debate  in  1812,  relative 
(0  the  two  tellerships  of  the  exchequer,  he  made 
lertn  distinct  motions  on  the  subject,  with  a  view 
to  confine  those  sinecures  to  fixed  annual  sums,  all 
sf  which  were  however  negatived.  Thus  did  Mr 
Homer  most  indefatigably  devote  himself  to  the 
pshlic  business  of  his  country,  till  at  length  over 
esraefltness,  and  too  great  application,  broke  down 
Uf  oDostitution.  In  thu  unfortunate  exigence,  his 
mediesl  advisers  urged  him  to  retire  from  public 
life,  and  try  to  amend  his  health  by  a  change  of 
ebaste.  He  accordingly  visited  France,  and  pro- 
eseded  onwards  to  Italy;  but  his  disease  gained 
spon  his  strength ;  and  while  at  Pisa,  he  was  com- 
pletely overcome,  and  died.  This  event  happened 
in  February,  1817,  when  he  had  only  reached 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

H0R8BUROH,  JAMtt,  F.R.8..  a  distinguished 
hjdrographer,  was  bom  on  the  23d  September, 
1762,  at  Blie,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland. 
Hti  parents,  though  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life, 
vera  pious  and  respectable.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, having  acquired  the  elements  of  mathemati- 
cs! icieaoe,.  book-keeping,  and  the  theoretical  parts 
of  navigation,  with  a  view  to  a  sea-faring  life  (to 
wkich  Uie  maritime  position  of  his  native  place,  on 
the  Friih  of  Forth,  probably  invited  him),  he  sailed 
ia  vsrioos  vessels,  <iiefiy  in  the  coal  ^trade,  from 
KewossUe  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  Hamburgh, 
RoUaad,  and  Ostend.  In  Bfay,  1780,  he  was  cap- 
tared  by  A  French  ship  of  twenty  guns,  close  to 
Walcheren,  and  detained  in  prison  at  Dunkirk  for 
a  short  time.  After  bis  liberation,  be  made  a  voy- 
■(•  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  on  his  return,  pro- 
ceeded to  Calcutta.  In  1784,  he  was  made  third 
■ate  of  the  Nancy,  bound  for  Bombay.  He  con- 
thnied  in  this  trade  for  about  two  years ;  and  in  May, 
(788,  when  prooeeding  from  Batavia  towards  Cey- 
hm,  as  first  mate  of  the  Atlas,  he  was  wrecked 
apo«  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  owing  to  the  in- 
correctness of  the  charts  then  in  use.  This  cir- 
eumstance  taught  him  the  advantage  of  making  and 
rscording  nautical  observations.  On  his  return  to 
Bombay,  he  joined,  as  third  mate,  the  Gunjava,  a 
Wge  ship  belonging  to  a  respectable  native  mer- 
ehsnt,  aiid  bound  to  China.  On  the  vessel's  arrival 
in  China  he  became  first  mate,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  continued  to  sail  backwards  and  forwards,  in 
that  and  other  ships,  between  China,  Bombay,  and 
OUcatta,  for  several  years.  His  experience  and 
ohservation  had  now  not  merely  furnished  him 
with  a  large  share  of  practical  skill,  but  en- 
^ed  him  to  accumulate  a  vast  store  of  nautical 
knowledge,  bearing  especially  on  Eastern  hydro- 
fnphy.  By  the  study  of  books  and  by  experi- 
fesita^  he  fooriliarised  himself  with  lunar  observa- 
tioaa,  the  use  of  chronometers,  ike,  and  taught 
hinnilf  drawing,  etching,  and  spheres,  devoting 
his  ttae,  when  in  port,  often  till  midnight,  to* these 
studies.  During  two  voyages  to  China,  by  the 
eaatem  route,  he  constructed  three  charts,  one  of 
tha  Strait  of  Macassar,  another  of  the  west  side  of 
tW  Philippine  Islands,  the  third  of  the  tract  from 
I>Bwiyiier  Strait,  through  Pitt's  Passage,  towards 
Batevta,  accompanied  by  a  memoir  of  sailing  direc- 


tions, which  were  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  East  India  court  of  directors,  for  the  use  of 
their  ships. 

He  finally  returned  to  England  in  1805,  and  soon 
after  published  a  variety  of  charts,*  with  "  Me- 
moirs "  of  his  voyages,  to  accompany  them,  ex- 
planatory of  Indian  navigation.  Several  of  his 
papers,  which  he  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1810,  particularly  some  remarks  on  luminous 
animals;  and  some  are  published  in  l^icholson's 
Philosophical  Journal,  vols.  13,  14,  and  15. 

In  1809  he  published  "Directions  for  Sailing  to 
and  from  the  East  Indies,  China^  New  Holland,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  interjacent  ports." 
This  invaluable  work,  which  is  how  a  standard 
authority,  was  compiled  chiefly  from  original  jour- 
nals and  observations  made  in  the  onental  seas, 
during  twenty-one  years.  Its  great  utility  and 
accuracy  have  been  attested  by  the  most  competent 
witnesses  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  author 
was  almost  a  slave  to  it,  devoting  all  his  attention 
to  correcting,  revising,  and  enlarging  it.  He  had 
just  completed  a  new  edition  of  this  work  prior  to 
his  death,  all  but  the  index.  In  1810,  on  the  death 
of  Mr  Dalrymple,  he  vras  appointed  by  the  court  of 
directors,  hydrographer  to  the  East  India  Company. 
From  this  time,  all  his  energies  were  dedicated  to 
the  important  duties  of  bis  office  ;  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  variety  of  valuable  charts  and 
works ;  amongst  these  are,  an  Atmospherical  Re- 
gister, for  indicating  storms  at  sea  (1816);  a  new 
edition  of  **  Mackensie's  Treatise  on  Marine  Sur- 
veying (1819),'*  and  the  •«  East  India  Pilot."  He 
also  produced  a  paper,  which  was  read  before  the 
royal  society,  on  the  Icebergs  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere, which  is  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  ISSO.f  His  last  work  was  a' 
Chart  of  the  East  Coast  of  China  (1835),  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  one,  from  having  the  names 
in  the  Chinese  character  and  in  English,  translated 
by  himself. 

Mr  Horsburgh  died  on  the  14th  May,  1836.  He 
was  married  in  1805,  and  left  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  He  was  a  man  of  modest  and  unob- 
trusive dbaraeter ;  of  the  most  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, and  the  strictest  probity.  He  was  devoted 
to  those  branches  of  science  which  belonged  to  his 
profession.  To  be  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures 
seems  to  have  been  the  impulse  of  all  his  labours ; 
•and  the  number  of  lives  and  the  amount  of  pro- 


*  A  chart  of  the  China  Sea ;  a  chart  of  the  Straita  of  Ma- 
lacca ;  a  chart  of  the  entrance  of  I^gapore  Strait :  a  chart  of 
Komhay  Mainour.  He  afterwards  pubikbed  a  chart  from  lat. 
880  8.  to  the  equator,  comprMnf  the  Cape  of  oood  Hope,  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  the  Madagascar,  Ardiipefawo,  ftc. ;  a  chart 
of  the  Penisfola  of  Hindostan,  the  Chagos.  M  aldiYa,  and  Larra 
Diva  Archipelafoe.  and  Ceylon,  and  a  small  chart  of  the  islands 
and  cbanneu  between  Lncconia  and  Formosa. 

t  In  exarolnhigr  the  Journals  of  the  Bast  India  Company  for 
the  whole  of  the  preTioas  century,  captain  Horsbaiyh  found 
no  account  of  icebergs  seem  in  tiie  southern  hemisphere, 
though  the  Tessels  bad  proc4*eded  into  the  parallels  40^,  41*. 
nnd^  south ;  while,  during  the  two  years  previous  to  1830, 
icebergs  had  occasionally  been  met  with  by  several  vess-  b  rery 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  between  lat.  86*  and  SB".  The 
most  remarkable  instance  adduced  by  captain  Horsbursh  is 
that  in  which  the  briir  t'Jiaa  fell  in  with  Ave  icebergs,  in  1838, 
lat.  37^  31'  S.,  Ion.  18*  17'  R.  of  Londim.  They  were  enormous 
masses  of  ice,  from  250  to  300  feet  higli,  of  the  shiHie  of  rhurch 
steeples.  He  attributes  their  appearance  to  the  existenoe  oi  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  the  Antarctic  drcle,  somewhere  be> 
tween  the  meridian  of  London  and  90"  east  longitude:  and  their 
unprecedented  descent  during  the  two  vmts  in  ouestion,  to 
their  disruption  from  the  place  of  their  lormatiim  by  the  vio- 
lent convulsion  of  an  earUiqualte  or  volcano.  He  states  it  as 
a  remarlcable  fhet,  that  icebergs  are  met  with  at  the  same 
period  of  the  year,  April  and  May,  whether  in  the  northern  or 
ffouthem  hennsphere,  although  the  seasons  are  then,  in  each 
hemisphere,  of  an  opposite  cuaracter. 
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perty  be  bu  been  tbe  meant  of  preterTing  is  in- 
calculable. A  striking  public  acknowledgment  of 
bin  merit  is  contained  in  tbe  report  of  tbe  select 
committee  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  on  sbip- 
wrecks,  wbicb  refers  to  tbe  bigbly  valuable  labours 
of  tbe  East  India  Company's  maritime  olBcers,  and 
**  tbe  sealous  perseverance  and  ability  of  tbeir  dis- 
tinguisbed  bydrograpber,  tbe  late  captain  Hors- 
burgb,  wbose  dir^ory  and  cbarts  of  tbe  eastern 
seas  have  been  invaluable  safeguards  to  life  and 
property  in  tbose  regions." 

In  person,  Mr  Horsburgb  was  of  tbe  middle  sise, 
atbletic  and  well-proportioned;  bis  complexion 
dark,  bis  countenance  mild,  intelligent,  and  prepos- 
sessing ;  bis  manners  were  simple  and  unassuming. 

HOWDEN ;  a  market-town  and  parisb  in  How- 
densbire  wapentake,  in  tbe  East  Riding  of  York- 
sbire,  twenty-one  miles  from  York,  and  180  from 
London.  Population  in  1831,  4533.  Tbe  borse 
fair  wbicb  is  beld  bere  is  one  of  tbe  most  cele- 
brated in  tbe  kingdom,  and  is  numerously  attended. 
Tbe  steam-boats  wbicb  pass  and  repass  Howden 
many  times  a  day,  between  Hull  and  Selby,  offer 
convenient  means  of  communication  with  Howden. 
Selby,  wbicb  it  only  ten  miles  distant,  places  Leeds 
and  tbe  busy  district  around  it  in  close  contact 
with  Howden.  Tbe  steam-boats  to  Thome  ren- 
der tbe  communication  with  Sheffield  nearly  as 
rapid ;  and  from  Goole,  wbicb  is  so  short  a  distance 
from  Howden,  there  are  steam-boats  to  Hamburgh, 
London,  and  Yarmouth. 

The  wapentake  of  Howdemahire,  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  nrer  Ouse ;  but  as  tbe  Trent 
joins  that  river  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  limits 
of  Uowdensbire,  tbe  Humber  forms  its  south-eas- 
tern boundary  line.  A  very  small  part  of  How- 
denshire  is  west  of  tbe  river  Derwent,  and  there 
are  two  small  portions  wbicb  are  altogether  de- 
tached, and  are  situated  east  of  tbe  wapentake,  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Humber.  The  popuktion  of  the 
whole  wapentake  was  8,246  at  the  last  census. 
Tbe  country  is  flat,  and  was  formerly  subject  to 
frequent  inundations. 

The  ipanor  and  ekurek  of  Howden^  or  Hoveden, 
as  it  was  anciently  called,  originally  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  Peterborough ;  but  previous  to  tbe 
conquest,  they  had  been  wrested  from  that  mon- 
astery, on  account  of  its  inability  to  pay  the  tax 
called  dana-^eli,  which  was  levied  with  such  rigour, 
that  those  who  &iled  in  raising  tbe  required  con- 
tribution forfeited  their  lands.  This  church  and 
manor  were  in  possession  of  tbe  crown  at  tbe 
period  of  tbe  conquest,  and  were  given  by  tbe 
Morman  monarch  to  the  bbbop  of  Durham,  who 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  from  pope 
Gregory  VIL  The  bishop  vested  tbe  church  in 
the  monks  of  Durham,  but  retained  the  manor. 
Thus  tbe  prior  and  convent  of  Durham  obtained 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Howdensbire.  The 
collegiate  church  of  Howden  was  dissolved  in  tbe 
first  vear  of  Edward  VL,  and  the  temporalities 
thereby  became  invested  in  the  crown.  Thus 
they  remained  till  1582,  when  queen  Eliiabeth 
granted  them  by  letters  patent  to  Edward  Frost 
and  John  Walker,  their  heirs  and  assigns  lor  ever. 
The  tithes  are  now  in  the  bands  of  several  impro- 
priators. To%vards  the  close  of  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  church  of  Howden  fell  into  decay.  The 
choir  becoming  altogether  unsafe,  tbe  parishioners, 
in  1634  and  1636,  fitted  up  the  nave  for  tbe  cele- 
bration of  public  worship.  In  1606  tbe  groined 
ruuf  fell  in,  and  from  that  time  the  east  end  has 


beta  but  a  veatraUa  nn^orisl  af  Ms  kmm  wt^ 
niiScence.  The  church  is  buiU  ia  ihs  fcm  sf  • 
croas,  with  a  square  tower.  115  fcsC  ia  ha^ 
The  chapter  house  was  fonasriy  the  asH  sdl^ 
brated  portion  of  the  adtliea.  It  was  hail  is  Ik 
thirteenth  centurj,  and  roatiias^  tUrtv  Mfc, 
each  under  a  gothie  arch,  scMiatad  by  Ammti 
pilasters,  very  small,  and  of  dttteste  hm^  bM 
foliated  capitals  of  pierced  work.  Iraa  vkfah  m 
tabemade  work  rose,  and  fsrawd  a  oasff  hr 
each  stalL  The  tower  of  the  chapur^bsmi  M 
in  1750.  The  whole  les«th  of  the  chvtkad^ 
ing  the  ruins,  is  255  Icet,  and  the  hvfa*k  «^ 
six  feet.  The  lci«th  of  the  choir  is  1»  M.  mi 
of  tbe  nave  105  fiset,  and  the  brsadlh  «f  ssA  a 
sixty-six  feet.  Meorly  done  to  the  dbrd  «i 
bishops  of  Durham  had  aa  sarisat  palaa^  vM 
was  their  frequent  summer  rsiideacs.  k  paka 
tended  from  it  to  the  Onsa.  dMtaaC  eboal  s  adh. 
The  ruins  of  this  aacicat  e4iflee  have  Use  eaa 
pied  as  a  farm-houst. 

HOWE,  JAMca;  aa  emiaewt  paialcr  flaiBB^ 
was  bom  in  the  pairish  of  Skirbaif.  ia  tbt  cs^ 
of  Peebles,  Seotlaad,  on  the  SOth  AafMU  CA 
Hb  fiither  was  miaister  of  the  psriih.  M  bmv 
in  bumble  dreomstaaeea,  Jari  recaivel  es^mA 
elementary  iostruetioB  as  the  parish  aebasl  asdl 
supply,  and  having  early  diipjaysj  s  mm  ir 
drawing,  he  was  sent,  at  the  ace  el  tftartsm,  Is 
Edinburgh,  in  order  that  he  migu  Isara  thi  osfc 
of  house-painting.  Even  whea  aa  sffnmtisi;  t> 
became  known  for  his  peculiar  talent,  sal  saai| 
other  jobs,  was  employed,  doriaf  hb  ^an  baiM 
to  paint  for  Marshall's  panoraaiic  ezhtttM^  ai  Ar 
rate  of  five-ahillin^  an  hour.  On  the  m^t^m 
of  hb  apprenticeship  he  comiaeacsd  buHamies  be 
own  account  as  animal  painter,  is  GftaaUstf^ 
where  he  attracted  the  aotiee  of  laibmpw—^ 
dbtinctioo,  and  among  othcva,  the  sari  al  Btfhik 
by  whom  be  was  induced  to  pay  a  vwt  le  Lmi^ 
with  the  view  of  taking  portraita  of  saw  ^mm 
in  tbe  royal  stujd,  and  of  tb«a  eecariaf  the  hfM 


patronage  in  the  rcalnk     Howe  i 

likeaesses  of  soose  of  theee  la  hb  wmj  hsrt  *^ 

but  it  unfortunately  happened  thai  Gisusniem 

at  thb  period  seised  with  blindaeas>  and  cedia* 

appreciate  the  painter *s  power.     Howa  wmm*» 

sequence  obliged  to  retftra  to  Scaelaad.  mi^mm 

himself  on  his  old  patrnna.     For  a  aaaAw^ 

years,  Howe  eootianed  to  hold  the  laahef  thtft^ 

animal-painter  in  Seotlaiid,  if  i 

cattle-portraits  aad  pieces 

the  houses  of  away  of  tha 

of  the  country.     Soose  little 

1810,  Sir  Jobo  Sinclatr  gava  him  a 

travel  through  varioas  partn  of 

purpose  of  paintiag  the  diflcreat  bras*  ef  ^* 

to  be  found  in  the  eoaatry.     A  aubs  ef  «^^k 

pictures  was  tha  caeah  of  thb  javany,  art  ' 

which  are  stiU  IB  the  pe In   af  fir  Ma* 

fiunil/.  The  laHhfalaeas  af  thaae  ^mamm 
rendered  them  of  marh  use  ta  Sir  iaha  m  A» 
oompoeitioB  of  hb  agricaharal  waihs.  VsraB^ 
Howe's  paintings  of  thb  date  wese  ea^awd*  m' 
it  was  in  thb  form  that  the  pMmk  chiady  hmm 
acquainted  with  the*.  One  plirs.  iv  eaaif 
engraved  by  the  famoaa  artiet  Twasr,  eiB  ha^ 
possession  of  the  print  sbepa.  It  lepi^^  • 
Hawking  Party,  and  coatams  iywas  af  "^"^ 
horses,  as  well  as  of  hawks.  TW  maM  SB^^ 
feature  of  thb  and  the  works  piiiiaarfy  mm- 
tinned,  was  the  ekmrmtim  mhmk  Bo—  tfcsv*  au 
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Idi  dtKoflttfons  of  animals.  Erery  individual  ani- 
mal in  bit  pieces,  even  though  the  group  might  be 
noaieroiit,  was  seised  and  represented  in  some  atti- 
tode  or  movement,  characteristic  of  the  race,  or  of 
the  breed— for  even  breeds  are  distinguished  from 
one  soother  by  such  peculiarities.  In  this  lay  his 
*  grest  art  and  merit ;  and  hence  the  fidelity  of  his 
paintings  is  always  to  be  recognised  at  a  glance ; 
for,  tboQgh  few  people,  perhaps,  could  describe  any 
ereiture's.  characteristic  attitudes,  if  asked  to  do 
10,  slmost  every  one  can  distinguish  the  verisimili- 
tude of  such  peculiarities,  when  set  before  him  by 
tbe  pencil.  However,  having  once  succeeded  in 
giving  charaeier  of  thb  kind  to  his  representations 
of  saiiaals,  be  was  too  apt  to  rest  contented  there, 
tod  to  neglect  or  slur  over  the  finishing. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Howe  was  in- 
doced  to  visit  the  scene  of  action,  and  returning 
bofoe,  he  completed  a  large  panoramic  view  of  the 
eootest,  in  one  month,  although  he  had  four  thou- 
nod  feet  of  canvas  to  cover  with  men  and  horses. 
Tbe  panorama  was  highly  successful  both  in  Edin- 
borgfa  snd  Glasgow,  drawing  for  a  long   period 
tbirty  pounds  a-night,  half  of  which  fell  to  the 
psioter's  share.     Howe  resided  about  two  years  in 
Glasgow  at   this  period,  in  circumstances  which 
trtre  always  £ital  to  his  best  interests.     He  was 
idle,  bad  plenty  of  money,  and  was  greatly  deficient 
of  that  useful  element  of  character,  usually  termed 
tft»dines$,     Tbe  consequence  was,  that  he  became 
a  dope  to  all  who  chose  to  prey  upon  his  simpli- 
city, and  indulged  in  a  continued  round  of  dissipa- 
tioo.     At  tbe  close  of  the  term  mentioned,  he  re- 
tnmcd  to  Edinburgh,  sunk  in  spirits,  injured  in 
constitotion,  and  without  a  penny  in  his  purse. 

Fortunately  at  this  time  he  was  invited  by  the 
Hon.  Mr  Maule  to  Brechin  castle,  to  paint  some 
f»eces  there.     The  invitation  was  accepted,  hap- 
pr/y  for  the  artist,  because  the  quiet  of  a  country 
rcfldence  partly  restored  tbe  health  that  had  been 
diuipated.     After  a  stay  of  four  months,  during 
whieh  time  he  adorned  the  walls  of  Brechin  castle 
with  various  proofs  of  his  genius,  Howe  returned 
to  Edinburgh   master  of  several  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  lodged  in  one  of  the  banks — the  first 
manej  of  bis  so  placed.     He  now  began  to  work 
<hligently»  and  to  show  something  like  a  firm  re- 
tortion to  avoid  his  late  errors ;  but  his  better 
genius  did  not  long  retain  the  ascendancy,  and  be- 
fore tbe  dose  of  1821,  be  was  under  the  necessity 
of  removing   his  lodgings  to   Newhaven,  in  the 
hope  tbat  tbe  change  of  air  might  benefit  his  again 
weakened  frame,  as  well  as  that  the  seclusion  of 
tbe  place  might  be  productive  otherwise  of  good. 
He  resided  here  with  a  respectable  private  family, 
and  was  soon  able  to  resume  his  professional  avo- 
cations.     A   number  of  large  compositions,  many 
bmdred    aketches  of   an   unique    character,   and 
rooDtleas    portraits  of  single  animals,    were  pro- 
ittttd  hj  him  during  the  next  few  years,  being 
neoatcd  partly  at  the  request  of  employers,  and 
parUj  at  tbe   instigation  of  his  own  fancy.     His 
iroaderful  skill  in  depicting  animals  remained  nndi- 
Dsniahed  by  time,  though  he  grew  always  more  and 
■ore  earelesa  as  to  the  proper  completion  of  his 
Mcca.     So  universally  admitted  were  his  powers,' 
kat  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  day  not  un- 
n^oeaily  oiade  use  of  his  talents  in  filling  in  cattle 
ito  ths^  beat  productions.  During  the  years  which 
•  spent  at  Xewhaven,  he  entered  on  a  task  which, 
^  conpleted,  would  have  proved  a  lasting  benefit 
I  his  cottntry,  as  well  as  a  durable  memorial  of 


his  own  genius.  This  was  d  work  on  British  Do- 
mestic  Animals,  of  which  Hpwe  was  the 'painter, 
and  Lizars  the  engraver.  Several  numbers  were 
published,  containing  pictures  of  cattle  of  various 
kmds  and  breeds,  besides  horses,  cows,  sheep,  iic. 
Unfortunately,  the  work  did  not  succeed,  and  was 
accordingly  abandoned.  The  latter  years  of  Howe's 
life  were  spent  in  Edinburgh.  In  1834,  he  took 
up  his  residence  with  an  old  pupil  of  his  own,  Mr 
Robertson,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the  period 
immediately  preceding  his  death,  which  event  took 
place  on  the  11th  July,  1836. 

HUME,  David,  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
Scotland,  and  nephew  of  the  illustrious  historian, 
was  born  in  1756,  and  died  at  his  house,  Moray 
Place,  Edinburgh,  Aug.  30,  1838.  He  filled 
various  important  situations  with  great  ability, 
having  been  successively  sheriff  of  Berwickshire 
and  of  West  Lothian,  professor  of  Scotch  law  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  barons 
of  exchequer,  which  latter  office  he  held  till  the 
abolition  of  the  court  in  1830.  But  his  md^t  im- 
portant service,  and  that  which  Will  render  his 
name  coeval  with  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  his 
country,  is  his  great  work  on  the  Criminal  Law  of 
Scotland,  which  has  long  been  considered  as  the 
text-book  in  that  department  of  jurisprudence,  and 
is  constantly  referred  to  as  authority  both  by  the 
bench  and  the  bar.  It  was  published  in  two  vols, 
quarto,  under  the  title  of  **  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  respecting  the  description  and 
punishment  of  Crimes."  Baron  Hume  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  and  letters 
belonging  or  relating  to  his  celebrated  uncle. 

HUNT,  Henbt,  late  M.  P.  for  Preston ;  a  well- 
known  popular  orator  among  tbe  early  radicals, 
was  born  at  Widdington  Farm,  in  the  parish  of 
Uphaven,  Wiltshire.  For  many  years  he  regu- 
larly attended  Devizes  Market,  seldom,  if  ever, 
missing  a  market  day.  After  his  father's  death  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  table  in  the  principal 
dining-room  of  the  farmers  at  the  Bear  inn ;  the 
daughter  of  the  landlord  of  which  inn.  Miss  Hal- 
comb,  he  married.  Though  fond  of  pleasure,  no 
man  attended  more  strictly  to  his  farming  busi- 
ness, and  the  farms  of  no  man  in  the  kmgdom 
were  managed  better,  or  were  in  higher  condition. 
He  had  also  the  best  flock  of  Southdown  sheep  in 
the  county,  the  wool  of  which  sold  for  the  very 
highest  prices.  In  the  year  1801,  when  tbe  ap- 
prehension of  an  invasion  was  so  great  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  caused  letters  to  be 
written  to  the  churchwardens,  requiring  from  every 
parish  a  return  of  all  movable  property,  live  and 
dead  stock,  &c.,  in  Mr  Hunt's  schedule  were  enu- 
merated— wheat,  1,600  sacks;  barley,  1,500  quar- 
ters; oats,  400  quarters;  hay,  250  tons;  cart 
liorses,  30,  value  from  30  to  70  guineas  each; 
working  oxen,  10;  cows,  20;  sheep,  4,200,  &c. ; 
altogether  valued  at  upwards  of  £20,000. ;  the 
whole  of  which  be  voluntarily  tendered  to  the 
government,  to  be  at  their  disposal  in  case  of  an 
invasion.  He  also  engaged  to  enter  himself  and 
three  servants,  completely  equipped,  and  mounted 
upon  valuable  hunters,  as  volunteers,  into  the 
regiment  of  horse  that  should  make  the  first 
charge  upon  the  enemy.  This  liberal  and  patriotic 
offer  was  talked  of  all  over  the  country,  and  he 
received  tbe  thanks  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  The 
years  1801  and  1802  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
zenith  of  the  farmer's  glory :  wheat  being  at  this 
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time  £4  a  tack.  Although  Hoot  generally  drore 
four-in-band  to  Deviiei  market,  be  wai  able  to  do 
a  day*0  work  with  any  labourer  in  the  county ;  and 
■everal  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  **  labour*  *'  of 
this  modern  Hercules. 

Hunt  was  a  member  of  the  jr^omanry  cavalry ; 
but  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  be 
receired  a  letter  from  lord  Bruce,  nying,  **  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  required  in  the  Marl- 
borough troop,  and  requesting  that  he  would  re- 
turn his  sword  and  pistols,  by  the  bearer."  Hunt 
went  to  lord  Bruce,  and  demanded  satisfiustioo. 
For  this  offence  he  was  indicted  in  the  court  of 
King's  bench,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pav  a 
fine  of  £100  and  to  bis  imprisoned  for  sii  weeks. 
Ill  prison  he  met  with  Waddington  and  some  other 
Radicals,  to  which  may  be  attributed  his  subse- 
quent political  sentiments.  It  was  in  Bristol, 
where  be  was  following  the  trade  of  a  brewer, 
that  he  made  his  debut  as  a  candidate  for  parlia- 
mentary honours.  In  June  1812,  a  vacancy  hav- 
ing occurred  in  the  representation  of  that  town, 
the  candidates  proposed  were,  R.  H.  Davis,  Esq., 
Mr  Hunt,  and  Mr  Cobbett.  The  poll  was  kept 
open  for  fourteen  days,  at  an  enormous  expense  to 
Mr  Davis.  Serious  riots  took  place,  and  the  city 
was  lor  a  time  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless  mob. 
The  numbers  polled  were,  for  Mr  Davis,  2142, 
Mr  Hunt,  235,  Mr  Cobbett,  0.  Parliament  being 
dissolved  in  the  following  October,  Mr  Hunt  again 
offered  himself  in  opposition  to  Mr  Davis,  Mr  Pro- 
tberoe,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly ;  and  he  was  again 
beaten  by  a  large  migority,  Mr  Davis  and  Mr  Pro- 
theroe  being  the  members  returned.  Hunt  twice 
contested  the  county  of  Somerset  without  success, 
and  also  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  interest 
the  electors  of  Westminster  in  his  £svour.  Although 
as  a  mob  orator  his  popularitv  was  unrivalled,  and  his 
out-door  triumphs  were  hailed  by  assembled  thou- 
sands, as  at  Manchester  and  Spa  Fields,  yet  he  had 
perhaps  no  serious  hope  of  ever  becoming  a  British 
senator.  At  length,  however,  during  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1830,  he  defeated  lord 
Stanley  at  Preston,  and  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where,  like  other  noisy  demagogues,  he  soon 
found  his  level,  and  became  harmless  and  insigti- 
ficant,  except  in  bis  votes.  In  personal  appear- 
ance be  was  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the 
House:  tall,  muscular,  with  a  healthful  sun- tinged 
florid  complexion,  and  a  manly  deportment — half 
yeoman,  half  sportsman.  To  a  close  observer, 
however,  his  features  were  wanting  in  energy  of 
will  and  fixedness  of  purpose ;  the  brow  was  weak, 
the  eyet  were  flittering  and  restless,  and  the  mouth 
was  usually  garnished  with  a  cold  simper,  not  alto- 
gether accordant  with  that  heart-bom  enthusiasm 
which  precludes  all  doubt  of  sincerity.  If  to  this 
defect  we  add,  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  imperfect 
education,  possessing  but  little  information,  and 
that  all  on  one  side,  on  the  sulijects  he  talked 
most  about,  and  that  readiness  was  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  his  understanding,  it  will  not  be  judg- 
ing  uncharitably  to  say,  that  a  restless  thirst  of 
excitement,  great  personal  vanity,  and  the  accident 
of  circumstances,  and  not  native  force  of  intellect, 
achieved  tor  him  his  **  Radical  notorietv."  He 
was  re-elected  in  1831 ;  but  in  the  following  year 
the  Derby  interest  resumed  ita  sway  at  Preston. 
He  died  on  the  13th  Feb.  1835,  aged  sixty-two. 

HUNTINGDON;  the  county  town  of  Hunt- 
ingdonshire,  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Oose,  fifty-eight  miles  N.  by  W. 
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firoa  London.  It  was  eatted  im  So 
dun,  or  Hunters*  down,  frw  tke 
surrounding  country,  aa  adapted  isr  the  4 
%vas  a  place  of  some  iaportsswi  im  the 
Edward  the  Elder,  who  is  said  to 
castle  here,  in  017.  which 
strengthened  with  new  boildisife  i 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  and  earl  oT 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  b«t  waai 
lished  hy  order  of  Henry  n.  AttW| 
Noman  Conquest,  here  wan  a  ■i»t,  fcr  a 
and  Bfatilda,  the  wifo  of  Wnfian  L«  hm 
monastery  at  this  place,  which  anet  ham 
anciently  much  oiorc  cxteasiva  than  it  ia 
sent,  as  there  were  fifteen  rhefchsa^, 
Camden's  time  were  rcdoced  tn  fiaav,  m 
sent  there  are  only  twa  The  town  cam 
dpally  of  one  street,  cxtea^ag  manh 
from  the  banks  of  the  Oaac,  abont  a  sasle 
The  brewing-trade  b  carried  on  h0«,  as 
principal  commerce  b  in  corn,  ionr  wmi 
The  borough  comprises  the  parishes  nf  AM  \ 
St  Benedict,  St  John  the  Baptiat,  aod  S<  : 
in  the  diocese  of  Liooola.  Ofiw  C 
born  in  the  parish  of  St  John  the  Hapriei.  AfsAS^ 
1599.  Population  of  HnntiMdon  «n  UBt  MK 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE  s  an  imkmd  ^mm^d 
England,  twenty-foor  nulca  in  length,  o^ghiaa  • 
breadth,  and  sixty-eeven  ta  tinmmhnmm.  U  m 
almost  snrronaded  bv  the  conntiea  oC  C«nia^ 
and  Northanptoo.  It  b  JacJoded  im  the  Ann» 
of  Lincoln  and  province  of  Gaaierhnry.  In  ^m 
rivers  are  the  Onae  and  the  Ksa.  Ae  Otan 
rises  at  Brackley,  ia  North 
thb  county  at  St  NeoU;  the  He 
near  Daventry,  flows  by  Oandlc,  and 
eral  uteres.  Huntiagdooahire  b  T 
hundreds,  in  which  are  six 


Huntinedon,  St  Ives.  Rimholtesi* 

Ota,  and  Yaxley.    The  tir  b 

the  fenny  tracts,  which  are 

unwholesome  daaopa.      The  dAtf 

corn,  fine  homed  cattle,  and  a  very  nA  anA  A^ 

cate  kind  of  cheeae,  which  b  waJt  b  A*  n^^ 

bourhood  of  Stilton,  where  h  b  I 

it  b  called  Stilton 

the  most  part,  b  a  firaiag  eennty, 

manufocture  worthy  of  notice. 

When  the  Normans  hemae  mniAMn  mi  1 
William  the  Coaqueror,  ia  lOdBLfane  tko  i 
of  thb  coonty  to  WaltheoC,  i       '-     - 
whom  he  also  bestowed  the 
Judith :  bat  that  bdy  bctnyed  her 
was  executed  for  a  trcaaoi 
the  government.     David,  pHaca  of  J 
ing  married  the  hcirvsa  of  WahbaMC   v^ 
earl  of  Huntingdon  ia  1 106L  and  tke 
tinued  in  hb  fondly  till  lilSl     Ufaso 
county  b  said  to  have  been  flsmfi  ] 
reign  of  Heorr  IL ;  hot  it  b  now  mp 
cultivated.     Popobtion  of  the 
37.668;  in  1891.  53,  lOa 

towns  of   the  coonty:   Bmmm^mmm^    MMWZ 
Ives,  3,314;  St  Neota,M17:  ~     "    ~  ~ 

Ramsey,  and  parish,  3.006;  Tnilty«  1,1 

HUNTINQFORD,  Oeonna  Wa 
of  Hereford,  and  Warden  ef  Wb 
was  bom  at  Winchester, 
He  was  admitted  on  the  f 
college  in  1702 ;  and,  ia  ITW*  wns  i 
college,  Oxford ;  where  be 
M.A.  inl770.    U177S.enthe 
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te,  tbe  Rer.  Thomis  Huntingford,  he  sacceeded 
him  in  the  mastenhip  of  Warihinster  school ;  and 
oonfinoed  there  for  tome  years.     In  1781,  he  first 
confided  himself  to  the  press,  in  a  private  edition 
of  fifty  copies  of  some  Greek  monostrophic  odes. 
Tlteie  compositions,  not  only  exhibited  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  beautiful  huiguage  in  which  they  are 
written,  but  ranked  him  high  as  a  man  of  poetical 
genial.    In  the  following  year  they  were  printed 
by  Mr  Nichols,  at  the  expense  of  Mr  Burdon,  the 
boobeller  at  Winchester.     The>  were  reviewed 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  by  Dr  Charles  Bumey ; 
who,  with  some  warm  and  well-deserved  compli- 
tsests,  combined  a  series  of  elaborate  remarks  on 
KNoe  supposed  lapses  of  correctness,  which  were 
•fterwards  defended  in  an  **  Apology"  annexed  to 
•  Mcosd  collection,  published  in  1784.   A  **  Trans« 
IftCioo  of  Huntingford's  First  Collection  of  Monos- 
tropbics,"  by  the  Rev.  P.  Smyth,  was  printed  in 
I7B5.  In  17B2,  Bfr  Huntingford  published  the  first 
ptrt  of  his  *'  Introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Greek, 
sftcr  the    manner    of   Clarke's  Introduction   to 
Lttin."  This  work  has  been  adopted  in  the  higher 
forms  of  almost  all  the  dassiod  schools  in  the 
kingdom.     The  second  part,  consisting  of  select 
lentences  from  Xenophon,  is  now  united  to  it. 
Be  also  published,  in  1786,  "Ethic  Sentences,  by 
writing  of  which  Boys  may  become  accustomed  to 
tlie  Greek  Characters."     Another  classical  work 
was  a  Latin  interpretation  of  iBIian.     In  1785,  he 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  college.     In 
17B9,  he  published  a  sermon  preached  in  th6  cathe- 
dral church  of  Salisbury,  at  tbe  triennial  visita^ 
tioa  of  the  lord  bishop.     In  the  same  year  he  was 
•ppobted  Warden  of  Winchester  college  ;  and  In 
1793,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D. 
In  tkt  latter  year  he  published  a  sermon  preached 
before  tbe  House  of  Commons;  in  1795  and  1797, 
two  volumes,  each  containing  twelve  discourses ; 
Bad  in  the  last-4iamed  year,  also,  a  discourse  preached 
before  the  Hampshire  Fawley  volunteers.  In  1800, 
be  puUiabed  **  A  Call  for  Union  with  the  Estob- 
hshed  Church,  addressed  to  English  Protestants ; 
being  a  Compilation  of  Passages  from    various 
Aathors  "  (reprinted  in  1808).     It  was  dedicated 
to  Mr  Spesker  Addington,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Wincheater;  and  who,  after  becoming  prime 
auaster,  to  tbe  following  year,  advanced  bim  to 
the  bisbopric  of  Gloucester.     From  Gloucester, 
Ik  HvDtiogford,  after  he  bad  previoudy  declined 
tnaslatioii,  was,  in  1815,  promoted  to  the  See  of 
Hsicfiusd.     His  publications,  whilst  on  the  bench, 
W9n  almost  entirely  professional :  their  titles  are 
asMowa: — "A  Sermon  for  the  Royal  Humane  So- 
€1^7.  at  8t  James's,**  1803,  8vo.;  "  Thoughts  on 
Che  TriaitjT,"  1804,  8vo.;  "  A  Sermon  before  the 
Boue  of  Lords,"  Bfay  25,  1804,  4to. ;  -  A  Ser- 
■oa  at  8t  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  before  tbe  Go- 
ttrmon  of  the  Benevolent  Institution  for  deliver- 
ing poor  BCarried  Women,"  March  9,  1806,  4to. ; 
■  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons,  or 
KW  ffrst  Question  proposed  to  Candidates  for  the 
BtAf   Order  of  Deacons  elucidated,  a  Charge," 
1807 ;  •*  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Order  of  Priests, 
W  tkt  Words  of  Ordination  and  Absolution  ex- 
Maiae4,  a  Charge,"  1809 ;  •<  The  PetiUon  of  the 
^Hlfltb  Roman  Catholics  considered,  in  a  Charge 
Uvponed  at  his  Triennial  Visitation  in  1810;" 
'  ▲  Protestant  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Right 
loQ*   Lord   Somers,"   1813,    8vo.      Tbe  bishop 
ML  nmuuTied,  on  the  29th  April,  1832,  leaving 
biffc  dmracter  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  worth. 


HYDRATE ;  a  term  used  in  chemistry  to  de- 
signate a  definite  compound  of  water.  Thus, 
caustic  potash  is  composed  of  dry  potash  KO,  and 
water  HO,  and  is  called  the  hydrate  of  potash. 
Slaked  lime  is  a  compound  of  lime  with  water,  a 
hydrate  of  lime.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  a  hydrate  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  a  compound  of  the  dry  add  with 
water.  Alcohol  is  a  hydrate  of  ether,  &c.,  9ic 
Bfany  metallic  oxides,  when  precipitated,  combine 
with  water,  and  form  solid  hydrates.  Peroxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  for  example,  when  precipitated, 
contain  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  equivalents  of 
water  for  one  of  the  dry  oxide. 

HTDRIODIC  ACID;  a  powerful  add  gas, 
composed  of  iodine  and  hydrogen.  It  is  very  ana- 
logous to  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  add  gas,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  containing  iodine  in- 
stead of  chlorine. 

HTDROBROMIC  ACID;  an  add  gas  analo- 
gous to  the  preceding,  and  to  the  following ;  com- 
posed of  bromine  and  hydrogen.  * 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  add,  long  known  as  muriatic  add,  or 
spirit  of  salt.  It  is  composed  of  chlorine  and  hyd- 
rogen, and  is  the  type  of  the  dass  of  hydradds. 
When  these  adds  are  phwed  in  contact  with  me- 
tallic oxides,  they  do  not  combine  with  them,  but 
mutual  decomposition  occurs,  tbe  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  uniting  with  tbe  oxygen  of  the  oxide  to  form 
water,  while  the  metal  combines  with  the  radical 
of  the  add  to  form  a  salt.  Thus,  when  hydro- 
chloric add,  (CI  H)  acta  in  oxide  of  silver  (Ag  O) 
there  are  formed  water  (HO)  and  chloride  of  silver, 
(Ag  CI).  See  Munatic  Acid. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID;  a  hydradd,  com- 
posed  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen.  It  has  long  been 
known  as  prussic  add.  It  is  a  most  virulent  poi- 
son, acting,  in  a  full  dose,  with  greater  rapidity 
than  any  other  poison  known  to  phvsiologists.  Of 
the  pure  add  one  or  two  drops  will  cause  death  in 
a  few  seconds,  if  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  a 
large  animal.  When  a  dose  insuflSdent  to  cause 
instant  death  has  been  administered,  the  proper 
antidotes  are  ammonia,  chlorine,  and  the  cold  affu- 
sion, which  sometimes  prove  effectual  after  life 
appears  extinct.     See  Pruuie  Acid, 

HYOSCYAMINE;  a  vegetable  alkali,  extracted 
from  the  hyoscyamus  niger,  or  henbane,  by  Geiger 
and  Hesse.  It  is  liquid,  volatile,  has  a  strong  nar- 
cotic odour,  like  oil  of  tobacco,  dilates  tbe  pupil 
powerfully,  and  is  a  virulent  narcotic  poison. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS  and  HYSTERIA, 
(a.)  Among  the  parta  of  medical  study  which  would 
seem  particularly  to  recommend  themselves  to  gene- 
ral readers,  we  should  be  disposed  to  place  that 
melancholy  malady  to  which  physicians  give  the 
name  of  hfpochondriatia ;  and  that  changeful  dis- 
order whidi  vexes  tbe  female  constitution,  and 
baffles  the  medical  practitioner,  under  the  compre- 
hensive appellation  of  kjfsteria.  Both  these  affec- 
tions, whilst  they  grievously  disturb  the  body, 
either  take  their  origin,  or  derive  aggravation  £reai, 
or  induce^  in  different  examples,  great  diaturbaiice 
or  impairment  of  mind ;  insomuch  that  the  most 
zealous  wnier  of  prescriptions  can  hardly  promise 
deliverance  from  either  disease,  unaided  by  some 
general  mental  regimen.  Although  the  identity  of 
these  diseases  has  been  maintained  by  many  authors, 
there  is  not  only,  in  the  symptoms,  the  causes,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  maladies,  little  like  an  approach 
to  identity,  but  there  actually  appears  to  be  no  kind 
of  resemblaiice.  In  the  symptoms  of  the  two  ditor- 
2l 
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dtri  esptdally.  thera  it  Utib  or  notUof  in 
UTtterical  ptti^oti  niAj  iodced  be  hjpoehondrical, 
and  bypochoodriaet  mn  be  bfttedoal;  but  the 
mobility,  tbe  Miperexcitobilitjr  of  tbe  bytierie  eon- 
■iitution  it  ttiU  brotdly  dittingoitbed  fran  tbe  dull 
moBo-mtninetl  fandet  of  tbe  lypodiondried  tern- 
penment.  Hytterit  teldom  eppenn  in  men  i  by- 
pocbondriatit  muob  nore  frequently  in  men  tbaa 
in  women.  Hysteria  it  a  diteate  of  tbe  weak,  tbe 
rettlett,  tbe  excitable ;  bypooboodriaiit,  of  tbe  to. 
date  and  contemplative.  Hytteria  b  often  linked 
witb  inordinate  pattiont,  and  fottered  by  luxury ; 
hypocbondriatit  atiailt  tbote  wbote  minde,  after 
being  tererely  bent  to  one  purtuit,  are  aUowed  to 
fim  into  relaxation  and  comparative  indolenoe. 
Wbatee er  exalte  tbe  tentibility,  at  poetry*  mntic, 
tbe  fine  artt,  may  ditpote  tobytteria ;  but  b  many 
of  tbete  tbingt  tbe  baratted  bypodiondriae  findt 
temporary  relief.  Hypocbondriatb  affeett  tbe  re- 
tired man  of  butinett,  tbe  ditbanded  toldier,  tbe 
tailor  paid  off;  hytteria  affeett  young  feaalet,  coot- 
mooly  in  tbe  prime  of  life,  and  wboie  profoundett 
application  b  to  tbe  perutalof  tbe  newett  romance. 
A  comfortable  looking  geatbman,  of  eaty  for- 
tune,  wbote  boute,  wbote  equipage,  wbote  dinnert, 
wbote  general  condition,  teem  calcubted  to  exdte 
tbe  envy  of  bb  tolling  neigbbourt,  btfiot,  about 
tbe  age  of  forty-fire,  or  fifty,  to  loee  bb  dieer- 
fulnett,  to  forego  bb  cuttomary  exereitet,  to  make 
bb  diet  a  tulgeet  of  careful  ttudy,  to  rtgard  witb 
etpecial  ditlike  any  wind  tbat  approaebea  witbin  a  ' 
few  pointt  of  tbe  eatt,  and  to  elotbe  bimtelf  in  . 
tuperabundant  raiiMat.  Hit  coavenatioa  ktt  un- 
dergone a  cbange.  From  ditcoune  rebting  to  tbe 
tportt  of  tbe  field*  or  grave  ditcuttiont  of  tbe  corn 
bwa  and  currency  quettion,  be  perpetually  devi- 
atet  to  tbe  tubjeet  of  bb  own  bealUu  He  eaU 
wdl  tbree  timet  a  day,  but  oomplaiat  of  lott  of 
appetite.  He  lookt  tmootb  and  ruddy,  but  teUt  you 
tbat  be  letet  fletb  dailv.  Hb  coootenanee  aetumti 
a  melaacboly  catt,  ana  all  bb  meditationt  tend  U^ 
wardt  tbe  tulqect  of  bb  digettivo  orgaat.  He  ac- 
quiret  an  unbappv  hMt  of  feeling  bb  own  pulte, 
and  be  often  walkt  to  tbe  lookiag-^am  to  intpoet 
hit  tongue.  He  b  very  partienlar  in  tbe  matter  of 
bb  excretiont,  keepe  a  journal  of  bb  tymptomt 
and  ieelingt,  and  urtigbt  bimtelf  ooee  a  week. 
Tberebnotbingof  wbicbbe  b  more  convinotd  tbaa 
tbat  by  bb  tentatioot  be  can  trace  bb  food  tbrougb 
all  tbe  earvet  of  bb  boweb  down  to  one  particular 
point,  wbere  be  ttrongly  lutpectt  tbe  intettinal 
canal  endt  in  tometbing  very  mndi  like  a  cMJ-it-^flc. 
If  tbb  unfortunate  geatletMu  b  Meet  witb  an 
apotbeeary  largely  endowed  uritb  tbe  gift  of  litten- 
ing  to  bim  tbe  patient  unfoldt  a  tale  of  tufliBringt 
variout  and  dittretting:  all  bb  tenmtiont,  per- 
verted from  tbeb  proper  endt,  teem  to  bate  bo- 
eooae  tbe  inttrumenU  of  annoyance.  All  tbe 
powert  of  bnguage  are  employed  to  deteribe  tbe 
variout  perpbixitiet  wbicb  wait  upon  tbe  functioot 
of  diction  and  aittmilataoo  i  tbe  ttomaeb  bat  no 
capacity  for  tuffering  wbicb  b  not  called  into  ac- 
tivity I  it  b  craving  or  vexed  witb  nautta ;  it  b 
dbtended,  overloaded,  acbing,  gnawing,  burning, 
and  drawn  up  witb  tpMOtt ;  wbiltt  tbe  tympaibetic 
Intettinet  are  teiaed  witb  tudden  paint  and  indo- 
teribaUe  grieft.  wbicb  lead  tbe  tuflerer  atlengtb  to 
belbve  tbat  every  viteut  in  bb  body  b  turned  up> 
tide  down.  Every  particular  eonneoted  witb  tbe 
tuppoted  bbtory  of  bb  cate  teemt  to  bim  wortb 
preeerviag.  It  may  be  tbat  tbe  alterative  pUb  of 
tbe  axoeUent  apotbeeary.  and  bb  iafiUliUa  bbdc 


draugbt,  foil  to  give  rribt    Balkbi  J 
neigbbourt,  overflowing  witb  i 

witb  medidaee  of  tkrir  ewa  I 
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tion.  and  wbicb  are  tpoken  very  bMr  tf  It  ^ 
verttteotentt.    Soote  of  tbeit  tre  mJm  imkm^ 
and  bring  tbe  patient  to  to  font  a  maipm** 
be  patatt  qniekly  to  tbe  otbir  tlt| 
wbicb  b  now  advanced  to  a  very  | 
cbondriatb.     Tbe  pati 
eaoet  a  divition  of  bb  i 
utionoftbem.    Ho  longer  nenrtmiturf  m  *■  Ik 
pattaget^tbeyaredieperatdover  tbt  «beb«m«|. 
Wberevcr,  in  tbe  naivcfial  6ame  ef  bi  Ml*^^ 
b  a  nerve  or  a  blood-veatel,  tbwv  ii  ihst  db 
tome  uneaay  imgubri^.    Kt  bttd  thnt  b  i^ 
foeted  witb  at  mnajr  maMat «  «wMflmh» 
pitaL    Fbtbet  of  Iigbt  afttf  bb  tfmi  lb  tmt 
of  wntertbb  bb  eara;  ttaht  af  fibiii«Wi 
tempbtt  invbibb  bonda  bbd  lb  acb^  N«. 
■poo  tbe  vertex  bu  a  Wad  bmibr  tbe  *« 
canbd  by  tbe  ttmfeei  nortcr ;  tbefoti  tf  tp« 
preeeet  on  bb  neck  and  tbouldtia.    b  lltB  «• 
tationt  tbeie  b  frequent  wb^btt  imtaM 
All  at  ooee  loud  bclb  ring  witbb  Ibe  dibhm  d 
tbe  inner  ear ;  or  tbe  tmmd  of  artJUaT*  m  tane 
at  of  a  multitude,  break  in jwan  tbe  nUmrftti 
bypocbondriae*t  parlour.     Tbaa  bb  lym  b^ 
fontattieally  affected}  tbe  bnfofipi  m  mndiH 
btmoke;  tbe  eolnatat  of  tbemaningtmwaOT 
enetMba;  tbe  patient  b  qmUotnvwtaiibM  to 
b  growing  blind.     It  b  iacrcdihb  bew  aa*  ti 
tulfort  finom  tbe  none  of  cbildient  tbt  m^ 
tbut  tbe  doort  witb  a  violenor  tbat 
and  all  bb  frtendt  bava  acguirtd  an 
triek  of  talking  loud. 

In  all  tbia,  altbmtfb  ito 
tbe  moet  competboMU  baarar  » idm  aJT  baq^ 
exnggeratioo,  tbcre  bmacb  reelanipmiAbrf*^ 
ing;  Tet  tbb  b  but  a  pvt  of  tbt  warn  tf  «  fer 
pocbondriac  Hb  very  bnart  daat  net  knt  «^ 
need  to  beeii  it  tbroba,  «d 
and  tometimat  teemt  to  come  to  a 
ttilL  Wben  belbtonhbbltbA^iibv 
agaiatt  bb  ribt  M  if  it  wwM  cMte  o^  tf  !■  ^ 
rax;  and  wben  be  tuma  for  rtlbf  ta  bit  qgK 
beart  tumt  toobond 
Tben  every  partida 
tendty  of  foding; 
tormento  bim ;  tbe  balo  of 
comet  bto  bb 

been  riding  or  waQdng  out  of 
irritUing  to  bb  organt  of  impiniiin.taa»^ 
Eaay  dmb,  or  nmtartthb  idk  b  m 
Ha  loadt  bimiilf  tmb  mia  ^ 
coatt  of  aQ  dtnominarbmi>  a^d  b  ai^b»  ^ 
out  number.  He  ctnnoi  nhaaya  m^t^  bn  ^^ 
witb  impunity,  for  tbe  fo«  ptnan^im  •/* 
ttomaeb  and  refrigeratat  tba  vital 
be  doat  not  recover  it  for  tba  i 

Tbe  arind,  wbicb  bat  n«t 
impairment  from  tbe  int. 
gravdy  affected.    Baadfa^  a«A  mM  ami 
tioot  become  irbaemt ;  nvery  vbv  of  I 
tinctured  witb  tndncmi   tbe 
witbouibopet  and  tbt  foaa  of  i 


4  keene  an  tbe  time  Am^i^ 

b  of  bb  abn  Waafii^*^ 

a  euriawt  tff  ab«  ea  tpm  m«- 
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gfiTity  dtnbiltlMd,  to  that  he  4reads  an  iovolun- 
tar y  mcmi  to  the  atart.  Or  hia  solid  bulk  is  im- 
«fUMd  to  be  ao  enlarged  that  it  perplexes  him  to 
tUak  Ww  he  shall  get  through  the  door.  Certain 
mtrat  leaiatioae  in  the  lower  Usshs  persuade  him 
tint  thsjr  are  made  of  glass ;  or  his  perceptions  are 
10  ooaipressed  that  be  eonoeives  himself  to  be  a 
piece  of  noaey.  He  often  thinks  himself  dying, 
ssd  it  eoeasiooaUy  satisfied  that  he  is  dead. 
Seek  is  the  disorder  which  medical  writers  call 

Sioehoadri^ais.    It  happens,  oddly  enough,  that 
rtrj  errors  of  the  fiieiilty  not  unfirequently  pro* 
dace  a  great  4leal  of  comfort  to  persons  labouring 
■sdsr  this  disorder.    Well  persuaded  themselres 
thtt  thsy  labour  under  many  grievous  diseases,  of 
vUeh  some  one  b  the  chief,  they  are  never  so 
hippy  ss  when  they  meet  with  a  medical  practi- 
tieser  who,  either  in  bis  innocence  or  artfully,  fixes 
baUiy  OB  sotae  organ  aa  the  fountain  and  origin  of 
•n  tbe  patieat'a  symptoms.     The  patient  tells  his 
insads,  with  the  air  af  a  man  comfortably  relieved 
inm  every  doubt,  that  his  new  doctor  has  found 
eat  Ut  complaint,  and  thathe  has  got  a  disease  of 
tii«  ■eseateiic  glands,  or  a  sdrrhus  of  the  bowels, 
4ir  a  softening  of  the  brain.     He  now  knows  what 
he  is  about,  and  can  pursue  a  regular  plan ;  which 
he  does  uulll  Ike  removes  to  some  other  fashionable 
Ntoft  of  the  aick, — calls  in  another  doctor,  and 
fitidf  oat  they  wsem  quite  mistaken  at  Bath  and 
CMtmham,  and  that  he  labours  under  some  other 
aMkdy,  but  quite  as  incurable.    In  tbe  mean  time, 
tkt  worst  put  of  the  case  is,  that  there  is  probably 
Moc  real  disorder  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  oom- 
pUiats,  and  which  requires  for  its  detection  and 
(MBigcmeBt  a  rarer  ssgaeity  and  a  more  skilful  ap- 
pltcatien  of  nsodidne  tlian  is  to  be  expected  from 
tboM  who  are  the  readiest  to  prey  upon  the  wea]&> 
a«s  and  eredidity  of  hypochoadriac  patients. 

By  wrttera  in  general,  hypochondriasis  has  been 
emidciied  no  particularly  common  in  Bagland. 
AdaiHtinf  the  fiset,  its  explanation  is.  not,  we 
apprehend,  t«  be  sought  solely  in  our  variable  di- 
■■te.  The  frequent  gloominess  of  our  sky,  which 
hm  bean  accused  of  **  ditpoaiog  all  hearta  to  sad- 
aest,**  ie  ■ore  than  compensated  for  by  its  enliven- 
isg  ratability;  md  those  who,  ungrateful  for  the 
fof^eous  spptnga,  the  0OOI  refreshing  autumns,  and 
Mimaers  not  intolerable,  of  oar  climate,  have  sung 
tbe  prsiaaa  of  wanner  regions  and  a  cloudless  sky, 
kare  in  moot  instances  had  no  opportunity  of 
anJdng  n  comparison  between  the  climate  of  Eng- 
kad  nd  that  of  the  over-rated  South  of  Europe. 
Ontaioly,  hypochondriac  maladies  seem  most  to 
•Sect  the  north-west  portions  of  Europe ;  bpt  the 
cMse  is  perhafHi  to  be  found  in  the  greater  mental 
aetivfty,  eoterfiriae,  and  exposure  to  idl  the  reverses 
•ad  fluetnatiofia  of  fortune,  which  belong  to  the 
sute  of  aociety  in  these  countries. 

AaMMg  tmdea,  weavers  and  tailon  are  great  by- 
pochondrinea;  Imt  shoemakers  seem  to  be  in  this 
Rspcct  pro-cnninentiy  wretched.  Zimmerman 
painted  out  thia  fact,  and  ample  experience  has 
vmficd  it.  Seated  all  day  on  a  low  seat ;  pressing 
Vbdnrate  kat  nod  leather  agmnst  the  epigastrium ; 
Ingj^ing  reluctant  thread  into  hard  and  durable 
ititrbes ;  or  hammering  heels  and  toes  with  much 
Monotony;  the  oobler*s  mind,  regardless  of  the 
Broverb,  wandera  into  regions  metaphysical  and 
nhtteal  and  theological;  and  from  men  thus  em* 
ihftd  hare  sprung  many  founders  of  sects,  reli- 
^ons  veformers,  gloomy  politicians,  ''bards,  so- 
hlsla,  ttatram^"!^  and  all  other  **  unquiet  things," 


including  a  countless  host  of  hypocbondriaa.  The 
dark  and  pensive  aspect  of  shoemahers  in  general 
is  matter  of  common  observation.  It  is  but  jus* 
tice  to  them,  however,  to  say,  that  their  acquisi- 
tions of  knowledge  and  their  habits  of  reflection 
are  often  such  as  to  commaqd  admiration.  The 
bypochondrical  cast  of  their  minds  is  probably  in 
part  induced  by  the  imperfect  action  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  intestines,  in  consequence  of  the  position 
in  which  they  usually  sit  at  work.  General  readers 
may  be  glad  to  be  informed  that  the  regions  under 
the  short  ribs  on  each  side  are  called  by  anatomists 
the  hmckondria^  and  that  in  these  regions  are 
lodged  some  of  the  most  important  organs  of  di- 
gestion, from  a  supposed  impairment  of  which  the 
bypochondrical  malady  gained  its  appellation.  It 
has  also  been  called  the  English  malady,  and  the 
Spleen^  from  its  imaginary  a>Bnection  with  a  dis- 
ease of  t^at  organ,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  veri- 
fied by  experience. 

The  most  interesting  and  the  roost  melancholy 
hypochondriacs  aie  to  be  found  among  men  of  cul- 
tivated minds  and  sedentary  habits,  whose  suffer- 
ings appear  but  little  in  their  works.  Many  a 
page,  which  has  made  a  thousand  readers  gay,  has 
been  written  in  aU  the  misery  of  hypochondriasis ; 
and  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  literature 
have  been  produced  at  the  price  of  an  afllliction 
which  seems  to  embody  every  other  form  of  afflic- 
tion. On  persons  of  this  kind,  both  tbe  menUl 
and  the  bodily  causes  of  hypochondriasis  are  ac- 
cumulated.  Neglect  of  exercise  is  combined  with 
frequent  mental  excitement,  and  a  constitution  of 
peculiar  sensibility  is  exposed  to  all  the  trials  inci- 
dental to  men  of  little  worldly  wisdom  and  small 
possessions.  Depressing  circumstances,  a  jaded 
mind,  a  feeble  body,  and  rebellious  digestive  or- 
gans^ thus  conspire  to  call  up  all  the  demons  of 
hypochondriasis  and  of  melancholy,  and  the  days 
of  the  unhappy  victim  become  pretty  equally  di- 
vided between  mental  brilliancy  and  a  state  borderf 
ing  on  moody  madness. 

There  are  not  many  mahidies  of  which  the  early 
and  proper  treatment  is  more  important  than  hy- 
pochondriasis. Habit  daily  adds  to  the  mental  part 
of  the  disorder;  the  corporeal  derangements, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  become  inveterate 
by  delay;  the  continual  attention  to  sensations 
heightens  their  force,  and  seems  to  impart  an  ac- 
tivity to  the  extreme  nervous  branches,  or  in  some 
other  way  so  to  disturb  both  them  and  the  small 
blood-ve«Mls,  aa  actually  to  cause  the  superven- 
tion of  disorders,  of  which  a  loug  dread  has  been 
entertained.  The  illustrious  Laennec  was  of 
opinion  that  long  continued  mental  depression  fis- 
voured  the  development  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  and  an  apprehension  of  the  occurrence  of 
cancer  has  often  been  thought  to  dispose  to  cancer. 
But  if  these  terrible  consequences  should  not  fol. 
low,  the  condition  of  the  hypochondriac  is  yet  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  pitied.  He  is  disqualified  from  many 
or  aU  of  the  duties  of  life ;  his  temper  yields  to 
continual  irritations ;  his  mind  becomes  weak  and 
habitually  directed  to  trifles ;  his  feelings  become 
selfish  and  contemptible ;  and  his  life  is  little  better 
than  a  long  disease. 

The  treatment  must  necessarily  be  partly  mental, 
and  partly  directed  to  tbe  regulation  of  the  disor- 
dered bodily  functions.  To  restore  the  proper 
condition  of  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  duodenum, 
or  some  other  portion  of  tbe  intestines,  may  re. 
quire  a  skilful  physician,  and  Taried  roeam;  only 
Sl8 
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applicable  by  those  wbom  experience  bat  taugbt  to 
adapt  general  priodplet  to  indmdual  examples. 
Whatever  medicines  are  given,  it  will  generallv  be 
found  serviceable  to  combine  with  them  some  form 
of  bathing.  Early  hours  of  going  to  bed  and  rising ; 
a  careful  avoidance  of  great  irregularities  in  living, 
which  are  of  all  things  the  most  surely  paid  for  by 
firs  of  despondency ;  an  agreeable  course  of  read- 
ing ;  much  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  cheerful  so- 
ciety whenever  society  is  not  more  irksome  than 
silence  and  retirement ;  a  moderate  pursuit  of  field- 
sports  ;  but,  above  all  things,  when  it  is  practic- 
able, a  frequent  change  of  residence ; — all  these 
things  may  be  looked  upon  as  important  parts  of 
the  treatment. 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  is  irtrj  mate- 
rial ;  and  it  will  be  happy  for  the  hypochondriac 
if,  amidst  the  &ndes  and  the  follies  of  medical 
authorities  on  this  particular  point,  he  can  elicit 
from  his  adviser  some  rules  which  are  not  utterly 
irrationaL  In  general,  we  apprehend  that  the 
quantity  of  food  taken,  and  the  limes  at  which  it 
is  taken,  demand  more  attention  than  the  quoHty 
or  nature  of  the  food.  Particular  cases  will  sug- 
gest particular  precautions ;  but  what  is  commonly 
called  living  by  rule  is  certainly  not  the  rule  of 
health.  With  a  few  exceptions,  we  would  rather 
recommend  the  invalid  to  peruse  lord  Bacon's  short 
Essa^  on  the  Regimen  of  Health  than  all  the  books 
on  diet  that  were  ever  compiled. 

Of  the  importance  of  a  proper  regimen  of  the 
mimd  In  this  unfortunate  malady,  too  much  cannot 
be  said.  In  some  unhappy  cases  the  mind  is  from 
the  first  too  much  diseased  to  permit  the  establish- 
roent  of  such  regimen,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Cow- 
per,  the  prospect  is  truly  cheeriess.  But  in  many 
cases  the  efforts  of  the  patient  may  be  successfully 
roused.     A  journey,  a  new  study  or  pursuit,  fre- 

J|uent  rides  on  horseback,  or  any  thing  which  ef- 
ects  a  complete  diversion  of  the  thoughts,  is  most 
expedient ;  and  contrivances  apparently  slight  are 
sometimes  rewarded  by  great  results.  The  patient 
has,  in  fiivourable  eases,  sufficient  power  left  to 
abstract  his  attention  from  the  subject  of  his  own 
health,  and  from  medical  reading,  if  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  of  pursuing  such  trains  of 
thought :  and  when  exhorted  to  change  his  diet  or 
regimen,  to  take  exercise,  or  make  any  other  effort, 
he  may  truly  beenoounured  with  the  assurance  that 
ifhe 

••  llirow  but  a  ttMi^  Hm  glsat  4tes.** 
Such  are  some  of  the  principal  circumstances 
worthy  of  observation  in  h  vpochondria^s.  a  disease 
which,  although  it  sometimes  attacks  women,  is 
much  more  common,  as  a  ooosideration  of  its  causes 
might  lead  us  to  expect,  in  men ;  and  one  of  the 
worst  of  woes  of  that  period  of  life  when  the  ac- 
tivity of  youth  is  gone  an4  the  characteristic  ser- 
enity of  age  is  not  yet  attained.  There  is  no  time 
in  a  man*s  life  in  which  the  management  of  the 
mind  is  more  important  than  in  this  i  as,  without 
care  and  due  precaution,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  period 
of  discontent,  of  unhappiness,  and  even  of  impru- 
dendes  and  rashness,  for  which  there  is  no  longer 
the  excuse  of  youth  and  inexperience. 

BpHeria,  or  hysterical  disorder,  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  not  the  disorder  of  middle  aged 
gentlemen,  but  of  voung  women,  for  the  most  part 
of  delicate  frame,  highly  susceptible  nerres,  indo- 
lent habits,  and  minds  less  careifblly  regulated  than 
would  be  desirable.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  the 
aiBictioa  of  cader  females,  inodn  of  middle  age, 
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would  tppMT  to  Im  lome  nnnioal  eondilion  of  all 
the  nerret  of  the  body,  productive,  according  to  vari- 
oolicddtntal  circumstances,  of  the  signs  of  disease 
in  tbe  rsiious  parts  which  they  supply,  although 
•udi  disesses  do  not  in  reality  exist.     Medical 
prsctitioners  learn  to  recognize  these  spurious  mala- 
dies, which  quite  impose  upon  common  observers. 
A  pstient  is  thought  to  be  suddenly  and  violently 
srtacked  with  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  of  the 
bowels,  or  of  the  lunga;  or,  some  previous  disease 
tetuslly  existing,  certain  symptoms  are  superadded, 
which  make   Uie  case   unlike  any  that  are  ever 
fbuad  io  systematic  descriptions  of  disease.     Even 
ia  the  course  of  a  fever,  a  disease  which  seldom 
failt  to  excite  the  practitioner's  anxiety,  he  is  liable 
to  be  surprised,  when  the  subjects  of  them  are  hy- 
tteriesl  by  constitution,  by  such  strange  accidents 
•i  but  for  that  explanation  would  be  either  unin- 
telligible or  would  mislead  him  into  very  erroneous 
prsetice.     The  diagnosis,  consequently,  or  detec- 
tion of  hysteria,  in  all  its  possible  forms  and  com- 
binations, is  a  very  important  study  to  the  pbyi- 
dtn;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  mutable 
ehsfscter,  and  its  property  of  mixing  itself  up  with 
other  maladies,  soooetimes  enables  him  to  tranquil- 
lixe  the  fears  which  such  odd  combinations  of  dis- 
order are  wrell  calculated  to  excite  in  the  patient's 
friends  and  relations. 

Among  the  many  troublesome  accompaniments 
or  parts  orhysteria,  nmy  be  mentioned  a  particularly 
distressing  cough,  of  a  distinct  and  marked  charac- 
ter.   All  coughs  derive  some  modification  from 
the  eaifse  in  which  they  originate.     The  cough  of 
«  common  cold  differs  from  the  deep  hollow  cough 
of  consumption,  and  both  are  distinct  from  the 
hoarse  cough  which  generally  attends  or  precedes 
the  measlea.     The  cough  or  hooping-cough  is  dis- 
tinct from  alL     But  the  cough  of  hysteria  is  not  less 
peculiar ;  it  it  commonly  loud,  short,  and  repeated ; 
dry  and  hard,  and  shaldng  the  whole  frame;  in- 
duesd  and  prolonged  by  all  kinds  of  mental  irrita- 
tion, and  quite  refractory  under  common  demulcent 
aad  anodyne  treatment.   It  is  sometimes  periodical, 
snd  dependent   on  temporary  causes;   but  often 
permanent,  or  at  least  not  removed  until  by  general 
means  the  patient's  health  and  strength  undergo 
great  improwement.     In  some  patients  it  puts  on 
the  rharacter  of  croup,  and  in  others  of  asthma ; 
ttill,  howerer,  in  most  cases,  only  admitting  of 
ahatement  bj  means  directed  to  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  constitution. 

Imitating  almost  every  disease,  hysteria  occasion- 
all/  pots  on  many  of  the  signs  of  approaching 
doith.  The  pulse  sinks  until  it  can  hardly  be  felt; 
the  handa  and  feet  become  cold;  the  patient 
hreatben  with  diflBculty,  and  feels  convinced  that 
uotbing  can  save  her ;  and  these  very  distressing 
•ymptooM  and  sensations  may  last  for  many  hours ; 
ma/  return  on  many  successire  days,  and  yield,  at 
last,  leaving  the  patient  quite  well  Such  thfngs 
happening  to  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  their 
hhomag  appearance  some  weeks  after  recovery  is 
vften  reoaarkably  contrasted  with  the  gloomy  dr- 
rwmstancea  by  which  they  were  surrounded  when 
'<ie  Attmekm  were  at  the  worst. 

If  the  hypochondriacal  patient  feels  a  dread  of 
Baeases  merely  on  account  of  some  depraved  sen- 
siio«M,  wm  cmnnot  wonder  that  the  hysteric  patient, 
s  whom  many  of  the  functions  are  often  mani- 
eatl^  disturbed,  should  believe  herself  to  be  la- 
otmag  ctoder  incurable  disorders.  The  action  of 
ba  heart,  for  instance,  is  very  frequently  irregular  in 


hysterical  patients ;  the  pulse  intermits,  and  peoti- 
liar  sensations  of  oppression,  or  obstruction,  or 
temporary  cessation  or  interruption  of  the  heart's 
action,  are  not  uncommon.  The  distinction  of 
such  cases  from  those  in  which  the  heart  is  actually 
undergoing  some  change  of  structure  is  exceed- 
ingly important;  espemHy  where,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  the  palpitation  depends  on  debil- 
ity, induced  perhaps  by  a  previous  attack  of  fever 
or  other  illness ;  for  in  such  weakened  states  the 
symptoms  of  hysteria  often  manifest  taemselves, 
and  bloodletting  and  other  measures,  which  in  the 
case  of  slow  organic  change  might  be  requisite, 
would,  by  still  further  increasing  the  debility,  ex- 
asperate the  hysterical  malady,  and  probably  render 
it  inveterate. 

Divers  troublesome  symptoms  incidental  to  fe- 
males of  delicate  constitution,  and  often  looked 
upon  as  inexplicable,  and  consequently  as  affording 
no  clear  indications  of  treatment,  are  discovered  to 
be  truly  hysterical  in  their  nature,  either  from  its 
being  found  that  less  equivocal  signs  of  hysteria 
are  occasionally  exhibited  by  the  patients  liable  to 
them,  or  from  the  success  which  follows  the  ad- 
ministration of  what  are  called  anti-hysteric  reme* 
dies.  Among  these  symptoms  are  an  occasional 
loss  of  Toice ;  a  difl&culty  of  swallowing  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  create  fears  of  an  obstruction  of  the 
gullet ;  pain  fixed  to  one  particular  spot,  as  in  the 
left  side,  or  in  the  loins,  or  over  one  eye.  These 
affections  are  not  unfrequently  very  obstinate,  re- 
sisting all  kinds  of  treatment  for  months,  or  re- 
turning after  short  intervals  of  relief,  even  for 
years.  When  their  dependence  on  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  nerves  ia  not  suspected,  the  pa- 
tients are,  of  course,  needlessly  subjected  to  va- 
rious plans  of  treatment,  founded  on  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  local  disorder.  Extreme  pain  in 
the  course  of  the  spine,  with  great  tenderness  and 
a  loss  of  power  in  one  or  in  both  of  the  lower  ex;, 
tremities, — a  combination  of  symptoms  suflBcieuc 
to  excite  apprehension, — are  all  found,  in  some 
cases,  to  depend  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  to  be  parts  of  hysteria.  All 
these  circumstances  expose  the  hysterical  patient 
to  the  same  deceptions  which  we  have  said  that 
unprincipled  pretenders  to  medicine  practise  with  so 
much  impunity  on  the  hypochondriacaL  To  assert 
the  existence  of  some  serious  local  disease  is  to 
gratify  the  patient  by  conforming  to  her  own  be- 
lief, and  to  ensure  her  fullest  confidence.  T'^o  tell 
her  there  is  no  local  disease ;  that  her  symptoms 
depend  upon  her  general  state  of  health ;  and  that 
pelief  is  only  to  be  expected  from  long  persever- 
ance in  the  use  of  medicine  calculated  to  improve 
it,  and  united  with  the  sacrifice  of  some  indolent 
or  luxurious  habits ;  is  to  preach  a  very  unwelcome 
doctrine,  and  often  ensures  the  dismisMd  of  the  too- 
fiuthful  counsellor. 

The  attacks  of  hysterical  pain  are  sometimes  so 
sudden  and  so  violent  as,  when  affecting  the  head 
or  the  bowels,  to  excite,  even  in  the  minds  of  the 
practitioner,  much  doubt  as  to  their  possible  origin 
and  tendency,  and  few  parts  of  medical  practice 
call  for  a  more  careful  comparison  of  all  the  attend- 
ant symptoms.  The  absence  of  fever,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  pulse,  the  complete  intermissions  of 
pain  occasionally  occurring,  and  other  symptoms 
accoi:^ng  to  the  particular  case,  can  alone  be  guidea 
to  practice,  and,  warily  regarded,  save  the  patient 
from  very  unnecessary  measures. 

In  certain  examples  of  hysteria,  the  paroxysm  or 
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it  it  radi  tbtt  tBe  pttient  lies  rootionleflt,  breath- 
ing  tlowlj  Mid  deeply,  and  resembling  one  »po- 
pteetie.  What  U  called  catalepey,  or  a  state  in 
which  the  mutelet,  no  longer  obeying  the  will, 
eontinue  contracted  in  whatever  position  or  atti- 
tude the  limbs  or  body  may  be  placed,  seems  to  be 
a  variety  of  hysteria.  The  traneet  in  which  pa- 
tients  have  been  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  many  of 
the  cases  of  which  are  fabulous  or  exaggerated,  are 
also  of  the  family  of  hvsteria. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  hysterical  afllsctions, 
so  extravagantly  odd  as  sometimes  to  have  caused 
suspicions  that  the  subjects  of  them  were  under 
the  influence  of  magic  or  witchcraft.  Such  strange 
motions  of  the  limbe,  such  maccoontable  predilec- 
tion for  the  repetition  of  some  unmeaning  syllables, 
or  for  singing,  **  without  mitigation  or  remorse  of 
voice,"  a  few  notes  suggested  no  one  can  tell  by 
what  association  of  ideas,  or  snatches  of  ballads  or 
spiritual  songs,  have  at  times  characterised  this  dis- 
order, that  its  being  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency 
really  cannot  excite  surprise ;  the  more  especially 
as  such  strange  forms  of  affliction,  like  all  the 
forms  of  hysteria,  are  found  to  be  eaiehmy,  and 
have  even  at  times  prevailed  as  a  kind  of  epidemic 
It  has  also  sometimes  happened,  that  amidst  the 
excitement  of  the  malady  the  patients  have  been 
gifted  with  such  acute  mental  perception,  or  so 
much  activity  of  the  menial  powers,  and  such  on- 
wonted  eloquence,  m  to  seem  to  the  unaffected  to 
he  endued  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  divina- 
tion. The  history  of  animal  magnetism  presents 
some  remarkable  illustrations    i^  these  drcom- 

The  omset  of  hysteria  are  often  purely  corpo- 
rsal,  connected  with  some  disorder  which  the  phy- 
sician may  reeognise ;  either  some  disorder  peculiar 
to  the  female  system,  or  existing  in  the  organs  of 
digestion,  and 'particularly  in  the  neglected  state  of 
the  bowels  i  or  in  the  state  of  the  pstient's  strength 
or  weakness,  as  in  fullness  of  habit,  or  the  sUte 
opposite  to  fiillnees  t  or  in  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  the  whole  nervous  system.  This  susceptibility 
ia  always  one  link  in  the  chain  of  causes,  and 
sometimea  it  is  itself  the  chief  cause.  When  de- 
pending, with  all  the  hysteric  phenomena  elicited 
In  consequence  of  ito  existence,  on  primary  dfsor- 
der  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  of  the  uterus, 
the  cure  is  strictly  medical  The  removal  of  the 
primary  disorder  will  sometimes  be  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  nervous  svstem  to  ita  healthy  condi- 
tioii,  even  in  cases  in  wbieh  hope  had  almost  been 
abandoned ;  but  both  in  this  case,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  nervous  sosceptibility  being  itsdf  apparently 
the  chief  or  primarv  cause,  a  mixed  treatment  h 
demanded,  regiminal,  medicinal,  dietetic,  and  mo- 
ral, which  can  only  be  instituted  or  pursued  by  the 
combined  efbrts  of  the  physidan,  and  of  parents, 
relatives,  friends,  and  gmrdian^ 

Southern  dimates  tend  to  develope  the  too  great 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  which  disposes  to  hysteria; 
and  certainly  the  enervating  and  artlfldal  atmos- 
phere of  very  warm  rooms,  in  which  young  women 
often  spend  mueh  of  thdr  time  in  our  own  climate, 
is  exoeedingiy  detrimental  to  the  general  tone  of 
Hm  nervous  system,  entirely  indispodng  them  to 
&oe  the  air  and  persevere  in  taking  exerdse  on  foot. 
The  indolence  of  the  morning  is  very  ill  compen- 
sated for  by  the  fatines  of  the  evening,  where,  in 
rooms  greatly  heated  and  crowded,  tbto  young  lady 
who  passed  the  morning  in  bed,  and  the  oaiddle  of 
the  day  on  the  sola  or  in  an  easy  chair,  passes  the 


night  in  dandng,  or  In  Belening  It  i 
mances,  prolonged  for  beyond  aidd 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  ia  tiM  fiMnC  sfi 
of  mental  exdtement  than  tbecBK  with  vfeid^  If 
most  of  the  prevalent  cmfoms  mi  s  fplm  m 
fhshionable  education,  the  minds  of  thr  |ii  iiiite| 
of  fnnales  are  consigned  to  inartivfty  as4  mm 
uncompanionable  iadpiifity.     Whibi  rhs  apm- 
don  of  dmost  ettry  elevated  ISKiag  k  npiiil 
as  incondstent  with  refbwment,  cvtfy  antted 
want,  every  habit  of  sdfbiigiBUaitisn.ii  SB  BsA 
as  possible  indulged.     Active  cxcrdss  Is  ths  lym 
dr,  cheerful  country  walks,  a  joyfol  ^dnptfm 
of  the  hearty  pleasures  of  aav  ledfty  ta  ^hI 
every  movement  Is  not  taught  by  lbs  puslai  bm 
ter,  or  conversation  eoodncted  arearAai  Is  iht 
rules  laid  down  in  books  pi  ufisdag  «s  ttmkhmh 
duty  and  beharioor ; — all  thb  woald  hs  taniA* 
tent  with  the  general  aim  of  all  dasss  taitfan 
the  manners  and  habits  of  tbo  UghcsL    MM  bsl 
of  reading,  except  of  works  tbe  most  kndam.* 
conddered  ungenteeU or  at  least,  dagalvi  as4^ 
display  of  deep  and  unsophistiested  saftmiet  a- 
dtes  nniversd  pity.     The  beauties  sf  Bsiw«.  ^ 
triumphs  of  science,  the  sstraclcs  of  srt  <•■*  ** 
more  than  a  languid  expresaion  of  veadw.   Ts 
apple  the  mind  to  read  or  nndiistaai  seek  ^k^ 
would  destnyy  the  apathetic  elegaars  «hirt  *■* 
n  Wbevel 


dedre  to  preserve,  who  still 

be  a  jtry  good  thingfor  psranns  who  bvt  hy  «- 

With  as  mudi  care  as  the  nahvil  nrsysrlida  ^ 


the  femde  figure  are  deatioied  by  mm  vA^m 
abstract  prindples,  is  the  rnM  crihbsd  ^nd^ 
by  custom  and  foshloo.  Thas,  ■mhimJ  sn*M» 
leads  to  universal  dilBealtien  aa  to  fort 
the  only  serious  duty  to  daavkters  is  to 
advantageous  settlement^  wnc^  wl 
missed,  is  too  often  thas^ennee  of  ( 


tent,  injured  health,  and  all  tke  ueii—  ■»■ 

incidental  to  an  ill-maaagcd  adad  aad  isfo*  !■# 

Bardy  equal  to  sastda  a  lifo  of  tadsteam,** 


^m 


relv  equal 
which  all  strong  and  all 
out,  the  sligbter  pains  ai 
induce  suffering  in  the  IHvoloas  aad 
and  any  serious  eontraoctioa*  scy  caack  m  am^ 
genee,  any  appeal  of  daty  ogasaal  pJms^a,^ 
duces  disf«otent,  agitatioa  af  tke  asfeo»  ^^ 
tears,  low  spirita,  bewaffiaf^  tke  isf  ■■%  « • 
hysteric  fit.  The  teadea^  to  Ike  httwji*^ 
tion  of  feelings  injured  or  imtatvd,  ■  Ibmb  w  w 
partly  under  the  eoatrol  of  CW  wilt  er  is  d  1^ 
often  yielded  to  as  the  shartaat  way  of 
end  to  the  disagreeable  oppudtJaa  of 
husband.  Toath  gives  placa  ta 
middle  aae  leads  on  ta  dstllnini  yess^v^ « 
mind  having  no  rssowcea  ta  latnaS  a*aa,  tAs  ^ 
volity  of  early  Bfo  is  too  fiifaiatlj 
a  feverish  devotioa  aad  a  ckrc 
ity.  Vainly  hoping  to  obtala 
lants  that  foeKng  of  haalth  wkick  oa  SH^* 
can  bestow,  so  long  as  good  a^mm^kmk  tm9  itf 
breathed  and  the  volantaffy  masilis  am  asl  s^ 
deed,  the  invalid  dnks  by  dow 
•rlflsh  iaactidty  of  a  cm§rm 
and  in  these  esses  the  daahla  (_ 
rhondriasb  and  hysteria  is  sAaa 
same  individaal,  aad  seemata  ^ 
the  neglect  of  9^f9fy  daty 

exertion  of  body  aad  mlaC     — 

"  l»* 


sopAtoae  dgtBfpoekmdrmm  dhrA^pmsswif  » 
Dubois.  Paris.  IStt,  Sea.,  «d  Tmm^  ^i^^ 
Review,  Ho.  91. 
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QIGLIS,  HiNET  DiiTiD,  a  popular  writer  of 
trtftk,  wM  tli«  oolj  ion  of  a  barriiter  in  Edin- 
borfk,  wad  wu  descended  from  a  rery  ancient 
fiwily.  His  maternal  grandmother  was  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  colonel  James  Oardiner,  who  fell 
at  the  hattle  of  Prestonpans;  and  was  herself  the 
•sthoress  of  an  heroic  poem.  Through  her  Mr 
Ingltt  was  allied  to  the  noble  house  of  Bndian  and 
ths  Enkinea.  The  writings  of  Mr  Inglis  are  two- 
foUUTrarek  and  Fiction.  Of  the  former  chiss, 
hit  **  Spain  in  1880"  is  unquestionably  his  best 
work;  and  his  **  Ireland  in  1684  "  attracted  verv 
eosridersble  notice.  His  "Channel  Islands^' 
■bounds  in  elegant  descriptions  of  natural  scenery ; 
vWe  his  «•  TyroV*  his  ••  Switzerland  and  the  Pyro- 
■ees^''  and  his  «<  Norway,*'  are  all  books  of  much 
mtnU  and  have  altogether  contributed  to  establish 
for  Urn  a  just  said  well-earned  reputation ;  while 
they  have  been  of  great  utility  to  the  world*  by 
aakiag  one  part  of  it  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
Moral  diaracter  and' the  phvsical  advantages  pos- 
Ktsed  by  other  parts.  Of  his  fictitious  works  his 
"Ifew  Gil  Bias*  has  been  ranked  by  his  biogra- 
phen  as  bis  best.  Mr  bglis  died  in  London,  on 
the  20th  March,  1885,  aged  forty. 

IMGLIS,  JoRir,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 

riiitfch  of  Scotland,  was  a  native  of  Perthshire. 

In  1776,  he  was  translated  from  the  parish  of  Tib- 

htnadr  to  tbo  Old  Greyfriars'  church  in  Edin- 

hargh«  where  he  beosme  the  colleague  of    Dr 

Bfikhie,  and  the  successor  of  principal  Robertson. 

He  wu  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  deans  of 

the  Chapel  RoyaL    For  neariy  thirty  years,  he  was 

tbv  Isader  of  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh ;  and, 

though  he  differed  in  church  politics  from  what  is 

catted  the  popular  party,  he  lived  with  all  on  terms 

sf  afaeftioiMte    kindness   and  cordiality.     As  a 

pveaeber,  his  discourses  were  much  admired  for 

their  inteHectoal  ^aracter.    His  death  took  piece, 

St  Sdioborgh,  on  the  2d  Jan.,  1884,  at  the  ^^e  of 

weaty-one.    Besidea  some  minor  publications,  he 

M  two  works  of  great  merit — one  on  the  Evi- 

deaoBs  of  Cbristlamty,  and  another  in  defence  of 

BceMastioal  EstabUshmeats. 

.  INSANITT.  (a.)  There  is  an  opinion  afloat 

that  insanitjris  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and 

the  opinion  is  in  some  degree  borne  out  by  a  oom- 

of  late  registers  with  those  of  an  older 

Dr  PoweU  who  first  directed  attention  to 

thn  perticalar  departmeat,  grounded  his  belief  of 

a  positive  increase  on  the  apparent  augmentation 

ta  the  London  registers  for  lunatics.    These  io- 

tladed  all   lunatics  confined  in  private  asylums 

thronghovt    England,  which  gave  an  increase  as 

eomparcd    with  eight  quinquennial  periods  from 

1775  to  1814 ;  the  aggregate  for  the  former  being 

ITSa^  for  tlie  hitter  8647.    This  is  a  conclusion 

whfdi  Dr  Barrows  says  is  not  borne  out  by  fiMts,  as 

the  Bsgister  does  not  comprehend  lunatics  confined 

in  uaBeenood  houses.      Comparing  the  lunaties 

with  tlM   eoasus  of  the  popidation  for  1800,  Dr 


Powel  arrived  at  tiie  conclusion,  that  there  was 
one  lunatic  to  7300  persons,  a  conclusion  which 
shovrs  how  absurd  it  was  to  attempt  a  statistic 
account  of  insanity  with  means  so  inadequate. 
Pinel  thought  that  the  increase  in  the  returns  of 
the  insane  might  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways 
— irregularity  in  former  returns,  and  increase  of 
the  inmates  of  asylums,  from  the  better  arrange- 
ments which  now  prevaiL  He  says  that  the 
greater  the  liberty  in  any  country,  the  greater  the 
number  of  insane  is  likely  to  be. 

In  1806,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  this  suhgect*  and  in  the  report  whidi 
they  sent  in,  they  gave  for  England  and  Wales  an 
aggregate  of  2248  lunatics.  In  1815  another 
report  was  made,  which  gave  nearly  double  the 
number,  but  which  increase  should  be  ascribed  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  former  returns  rather  than  to  any 
positive  augmentation  ivthe  number  of  the  insane. 
By  the  returns  which  were  made  in  1819,  Dr  Bur- 
rows found  the  aggregate  of  lunatics  confined  in 
public  hospitals  and  asylums  to  be  1456,  in  private 
asylums  2585,  in  all  for  England  and  Wales,  4041, 
to  which  he  added  half  the  number  for  those  con- 
fined in  private  asylums  not  registered.  In  this  way 
he  raised  the  whole  number  to  6000,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  nearest  approximation  to  thetotal  number 
of  lunatics  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  gives  us  a  pro- 
portion of  about  one  lunatic  in  2000  persons.  In 
1826,  Sir  A.  Halliday  made  a  return  of  the  lunatics 
confined  in  t>ublic  and  private  asylumsiuEnglandand 
Wales,  giving  as  the  gross  amount,  4782,  to  which 
he  addis  those  of  whom  the  law  takes  no  notice,  as 
living  with  their  friends,  and  condudes,  from  an 
experience  of  twenty-five  years,  that  the  number 
c(mfined  in  England  and  Wales,  in  puUic  and  pri- 
vate asylums,  exceeds  8000;  yet,  with  this  appar- 
ent  augmentation,  be  is  not  disposed  to  believe 
that  insanity  b  on  the  increase  with  us.  He  esti- 
mates the  insane  of  Scotland  at  8700.  In  1820he 
sent  in  mother  report,  which  gave  for  Eoglsnd  and 
Wales,  6806  lunatics,  aad  rates  tiie  idiots  at  574^ 
to  which  he  adds  for  places  not  returned  1500^  in 
all  14,000.  The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  popu. 
lation  is,  he  says — ^^Bngland  one  in  1000;  Wales,  one 
in  800;  Scotiksad,  one  in  574w  In  the  gross  amount 
of  14.000  the  paupers  are  estimated  at  11,000. 

SonM  very  curious  returns  have  been  made, 
showing  the  influrace  of  different  habits  and  pur- 
suits in  life  in  producing  insanity.  In  twelve  Eng- 
lish counties  where  the  population  is  employed  in 
agriculture,  tho  proportion  of  insane  to  the  gen- 
eral population  is  one  in  620,  and  the  lunatics  are 
to  idiots  as  Art  to  seven.  In  twelve  counties 
where  the  people  are  differently  employed,  the 
insane  are  to  the  population  as  one  to  1200.  Peo- 
ple who  work  in  mines  are  reported  to  be  less  lia^ 
ble  to  insanity  than  those  who  work  on  the  surface. 
Is  it  because  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  exciting 
influences  of  a  busy  life,  which  are  ever  passing 
around  us  in  our  intercourse  with  the  worid,  and 
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from  which  mineri  are  for  a  great  portion  of  their 
life  withdrawn?  In  tix  mantinie  eonntiea  the 
lanatics  are  to  the  population  at  one  to  1000,  and 
idioti  are  to  lunatics  ai  two  to  one ;  while  in  lix 
countiei  of  North  Wales  there  are  leven  idiots  to 
one  lunatic,  and  one  lunatic  to  860.  In  South 
Wales  the  proportion  of  lunatics  to  the  population 
is  one  to  750,  and  idiots  are  to  the  insane  as  one 
to  eight  and  a  half.  Throughout  Wales,  as  in 
manv  parts  of  England,  there  is  a  preponderance 
on  the  side  of  female  lunatics  over  males ;  female 
idiots  are  also  more  numerous  than  males ;  in  Wales 
the  excess  is  very  great.  The  explanation  afforded 
for  this  is,  that  nearly  half  the  population  is  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  There  is  a  general  imprea* 
sion  that,  in  agricultural  districts,  where  people 
work  heard  and  where  females  are  employed  in 
labour,  the  violent  exertions  required  in  sueb  occu- 
pations produce  distortion  of  the  hody,  and  may 
very  materially  affect  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  brain,  and  even  the  form  of  the  cranium  in 
ui4ro.  It  is  well  known  that  females  are  obliged 
to  work  during  the  whole  of  their  pregnancy,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ^wrj  which  such 
occupations  most  entail  on  tbe  offspring.  Accord* 
ing  to  a  return  made  for  Scotland  in  1S21,  the  pro- 
iKMtion  of  lunatics  to  the  population  is  one  to  474, 
but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  as  a  cor- 
rect  estimate  of  the  state  of  insanity  there.  By 
the  returns  which  were  made  for  the  French  bos- 
pitals,  from  1801  up  to  1823,  there  is  a  steady  and 
progressive  increase.  The  first  return  gave,  in 
1801,  1070  lunatics,  and  the  last,  in  1823,  gave 
2498.  Rating  the  population  at  thirty-two  mil- 
lions, Esquirol  estimates  the  insane  as  one  in  1000. 
In  France,  as  in  England,  the  operating  causes 
vary  very  much.  Of  836  lunatics  in  his  establish- 
ment,  Esquirol  says,  there  were  only  three  from 
drunkenness.  It,  however,  prevails  as  an  exciting 
cause  to  a  great  degree  in  Salpetri^re,  where 
women  only  are  admitted,  and  of  whom  one- 
twelfth  part  are  girls  of  the  town.  We  find  also, 
by  the  reports  which  Dr  Whally  has  made  on  the 
effect  of  drunkennees,  that  it  prevails  to  a  great 
extent  in  Lancaster  infirmary. 

All  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  aeeoont  for  insanity  by  pathological  ap. 
pearances  have  proved  bopeleas.  In  examining 
the  morbid  resulto,  we  are  led  to  consider  how  the 
mental  disease  could  have  resulted  from  them;  but 
here  the  nature  of  the  subject  completely  baffles 
us.  In  cases  of  other  disesses,  as  of  tlie  lungs, 
whose  functions  are  now  well  understood,  the  mor- 
bid change  accounts  for  the  derangement,  but  the 
case  b  quite  different  when  the  mind  is  affected. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  it  per- 
forms its  functions,  and  of  the  connection  between 
tbe  organic  agents  and  the  operations  commonly 
relem^d  to  it.  Hence,  some  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  phenomena  of  insanity  are  the  result 
of  changes  discovered  in  the  brain,  and  view  them 
as  the  result  of  the  diseased  operations  of  the 
mind,  believing  that  hardness  of  brain  and  thick- 
ening of  membranes  are  oolv  formed  after  mental 
disease  of  long  standing,  and  are  altogether  want- 
ing in  recent  cases  of  insanitv ;  upon  these  grounds 
mental  disease  is  considered  as  a  deviation  from 
the  healthy  state,  different  from  that  wh^  ana- 
tomy exhibits. 

Tbe  different  states  of  the  intestinal  canal  have 
been  considered  a  fruitful  source  of  insanity,  both 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor— to  the  former,  from 


over-indolgcneet  to  the  latter,  §nm  wy  ^ynlli 
eao8es_k>w  Aei,  bad  bod.  esM,  mm^mt. 
Worms  have  been  viewed  as  predariagil,  b^ss. 
in  some  cases,  OMd  people  were  cvni  «  ihs  ». 
pulsion  of  wonns  by  the  InUsliBH.  hmmd 
records  two  cases  of  this  kiaA  it  nmisi 
popnlar  belief  that  it  b  more  iiifiniiilj  caiHiM 
with  disease  of  the  abdomjaal  vismn  tte  fc 
thoracic  but  this  has  been  proved  asi  is  b  A* 
&ct.  In  108  cases  Eminil  lenni  e^  t«e  ■■ 
of  li  ver-complaint,  whiW  in  the  mtm  aaaiw  hv 
found  sixty-five  cases  of  disiasi  ef  the  hnfk  mi 
he  is  disposed  to  believe  that  immkj  k  sMmM 
by  disease  of  the  thomdc  viseera  ia  two  mm  wA 
of  eight.  To  this  opimon  Geuigseis  wAsi  wts 
adds,  that  ooe-half  of  the  luMdcs  who  At  sifc^ 
petri^  are  cot  off  by  phthisis.  Ia  ■■*  af  Am 
patients  it  is  rather  curiooa  that,  whssr  hifv  fs- 
cavatioos  are  fbnnd  to  exist  after  damh,  ae  mp» 
toration  took  place  dnring  hde.  Gf«Aa|  kmd  m 
a  hoodrrd  msiniaca,  forty  afcrtsd  with  pMM, 
of  the  whole  nnmbar,  eeventy-eix  had  sAm  mm 
one  or  other  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

In  the  Dutch  Statea.  the  n— fcerelinM^fcm 
1820  to  1825,  was  4520.    0«bImb  is  ^^m^  w 

ascribe  the  increase  of  insMrity  to  the  M*>"-r 
mentation  which  has  taken  pbce  la  lbs  psfste* 
since  the  war,  by  which  the  wmaktr  mss  It  sif^ 
mented  in  the  ratio  of  the  popahrtsn.  ibs|pmi 
with  Sir  A.  Halliday,  that  thoefh  a  tanvMsy 
augmentation  may  take  pbee,  from  the  pimmii 
drcnmstances,  there  is  no  iaagir  ef  itt  |«^ 
nenUy  progreaeive  incrcaaa. 

Tbe  retume  afiforded  1^  tbe  Pisisim  fn*^  ' 
correct,  shoold  neeeenrUv  alarm  ea,  bet  hmK 
who  has  had  opportaaitica  of  j«i|i>C  if  Aai 
fideUty,  attaches  hut  little  Uth  to  thsK  Tb 
proportion  of  Inaatics  there  to  the  psfatem,  a 
one  in  606^. 

Perhaps  the  best  statistica  w  snppisd  %  ■* 
government  of  Norway.  In  IflM  isMm  «* 
ordered  of  the  eex,  age,  sit«nlMn«aBd  omAm  d 
insane.  The  report  waa  drawn  np  by  Br  fta^ 
and  pnbllehed  in  1828.  TW  I  i  iT  sat  la  *i 
popnlatioo  as  one  to  351.  Bcvn  is  a  ■sAsldt' 
ference  as  compared  with  Baflani  sad  l^am 
The  population  of  Norway  ia  cmpleyed  m^  • 
agriculture  and  rearing  rattlsu 
mountains,  and  withont  any 
Theee  are  to  be  taken  into 
the  comparative  etato  of 
parison  with  other  eonntrioeL 

From  Spaia  we  are  withewt  any 
toms,  while  we  find  the  ItaKasi  Bmmpm^m^ 
one  in  4879.  Here  we  find  thnt*  whse  n^sV 
is  scarce,  idiotism  is  always  fiMsnd  to 
more  especially  in  Si   ' 

The  stirtlsdcs  of  iaaairfty  ia  theCUlsd 
of  America  are  lees  eomplete  tkaa  thnm  4 
rope.     In  meay  of  the  Sttfae  neeWag  is  h^m 
upon  the  subject,  no  BMOsarea  hniena  sa  yel  hM 
adopted  to  aacettain  the  aamhii  af  Jbei— n   A 
few  of  the  States  have  nsade  eaae  partmi  aM* 
gatione;  but  the  olnoct  of  t1 
to  ascertain  if  the  insaae 
roQs,  and  their  citasetioa 
to  require   the  assistsace  of 
support.    That  there  waa 

such  want,  has  soon  heea 

further  investigatioaa   esaasA.     A   ^mm^mm  4 
the  legislature  of  the  Stato  af  lUw  T< 
pointed  to  exaanne  tUs 
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ttat  then  were  then  in  thai  State  2005  lanotics 
iBdidioto,  or  one  to  713  of  the  popuUtlon.     Of 
tUi  oumber  the  oonnnittee  coniidered  five  eiyhts 
to  be  idiotf.    In  1821,  the  great  number  of  recent 
CMM  of  ioMnity  in  Connecticut,  led  a  few  medical 
featifloes  to  attempt  ascertaining  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  insane  in  the  State,  and  to  devise  the 
Baai  of  providing  an  hospital  for  their  reception 
«b4  care.    **  To  obtain  information,"  they  say  in 
tbeir  poUished  report,  *<  circulars  were  sent  into 
every  town  in  the  State,  addressed  to  clergymen, 
pbjmitns,  and  other  respectaUe  gentlemen,  re- 
qoeitfaig  returns  of  the  number  of  the  insane,  their 
egcSk  lez,  cause  of  disease,  &c     The  returns  in 
ufwer  to  these  drcnlars,  although  many  of  them 
were  rery  imperfect,  satisfied  the  committee  that 
at  ksit  one  thatuamd  indiriduals  within  the  limits 
of  (b«  State  were  mentally  deranged,  and  that  the 
coe£tion  of  most  of  them  was  truly  deplorable." 
As  the  population  of  the  State  was  at  that  time 
17M02,  this  would  be  one  insane  person  to  275  of 
the  popdation ;  a  proportion  so  great  that  we  sup- 
poie  ioaie  idiots  were  included ;  though  we  know 
ie  «M  the  decided  opbion  of  Dr  Todd,  the  late 
iKsttnguished  physician  to  the  Connecticut  Retreat 
for  the  Insane,  whose  means  of  information  on  this 
rabject  were  better  than  those  of  others,  that  one 
tkiuend  was  not  above  the  actual  number  of  the 
ioaae  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.     In  Massa- 
rbosetts  insanity  appears  also  to  be  very  common. 
DrPsrkman  of  Boston,  sUted  in  1818,  that  541 
Mane  persons  bad  come  to  his  knowledge  in  that 
Sfite,  though  be  supposed  he  bad  heard  but  of 
pvt    In  1883,  A  committee  of  the  legislature  of 
tbst  State  reported  they  bad  ascertained  that  in 
BXtf-eight    towns,  containing   a    population    of 
)6i^,  there  were  168  insane  persons  and  111 
I'ioti,  01  eonftmement  in   aaois,  alnu^^housee,  and 
itfit^  of  correction.     This  would  afford  above 
600  inane  and  idiotic  persons  in  confinement  in 
tbe  State,  if  we  assign  as  many  in  proportion  to 
tbe  rest  of  the  population.     But  it  is  probable  only 
>  nan  part  are  thus  confined ;  and  no  doubt  an 
■nvrate  inquiry  would  exhibit  more  than  double 
or  triple  that  number.     From  considerable  know- 
IHge  of  portiona  of  Massachusetts,  we  are  confi- 
'eat,  that  at  the  time  referred  to,  not  more  than 
oae-fourth,  or  one-third,  of  the  insane  and  idiotic 
<*cre  ia  the  places  of  confinement  alluded  to  by 
the  eonmittee.     In  New  Hampshire,  it  appears 
ftoa  recent  inquiries  that  invanity  is  nearly  as  pre- 
"f^^nX.    A  committee  of  the  legislature  of  that 
State  reported,  during  1837,  350  insane  persons 
i»  the  State,  exclusive  of  idiots.     We  are  in- 
fiotaicd  that  the  committee,  who  made  the  report, 
»oe  of  opinion  this  estimate  was  too  low.     But 
tbb  Bomber  exhibits  one  case  of  insanity  to  600  of 
the  population ;  and  if  we  add  as  many  idiots  in 
proporttoo  to  Uie  insane,  as  there  are  in  the  State 
tf  New  York,  there  would  be  one  crasy  or  idiotic 
^•««»  to  300  inhabitants.     A  select  committee 
•f  the  Jcfblature  of  the  Stote  of  Vermont  recently 
••ported,  that    there  were,  in   fifty-nine  towns, 
uty  insane  inales  and  eighty-four  females,  making 
ft  total  of  144,  of  whom  forty-five  are  town  pau- 
peni»  and   fort^  are  poor  and   destitute.      This 
peamittae  estimate  the   whole  number  of   the 
■••ae  in  the  Sute,  exclusive  of  idiots,  at  800,  or 
«e  to  1000  inhabitants.     These  statistics  respect- 
■g  insanity,  though  few  and  imperfect,  show,  that 
he  disease  in  alarmingly  prevalent  in  the  northern 
toes  of  tlie  Union. 


With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  \ery  dis- 
tressing affection,  the  only  hopes  of  cure  rest  upon 
an  early  application  for  proper  medical  advice.  The 
average  duration  of  the  complaint  under  the  care  of 
Pinel  was  from  five  to  six  months,  but  the  great- 
est number  of  recoveries  took  place  in  the  first 
month.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Esquiroi. 
The  greatest  amount  of  recoveries  is  obtained  in 
the  first  two  years,  but  the  mean  duration  is  less 
than  one,  and  after  the  third  year,  the  chance  of 
cure  is  scarcely  one  in  SO.  This  is  a  conclusion 
at  which  Esquiroi  arrived,  founded  on  an  experi- 
ence from  1804  to  1813  at  Salpetridre.  A  similar 
conclusion  has  been  come  to  at  the  Gloucester 
asylum. 

The  most  favourable  age  fof  recoveries  is  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  but  women  frequently 
recover  after  forty-five ;  and  there  are  four  cases 
recorded  at  Charenton  of  recoveries  where  each 
patient  was  seventv  years  old.  Writers  in  general 
admit  that  recoveries  are  more  frequent  in  women 
than  men. 

Dr  Burrows  gives  a  report  of  cures  in  recent 
cases  ninety-one  in  100,  and  in  sixty-four  old  cases 
nineteen  cure*.  This  is  considered  by  some  as 
much  too  great,  and  they  account  for  it  by  sup- 
posing, that  many  were  discharged  before  a  com- 
plete cure  was  effected.  Esquiroi  states  that,  out 
of  the  gross  amaunt  of  admissions  at  Bicdtre,  of 
12,592.  4968  recovered.  At  Bethlem,  St  Luke's, 
and  the  York  asylum,  the  admissions  from  1748 
to  1814  were  16,516,  of  whom  5918  recovered. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  cures  in  England 
were  formerly  fewer  than  in  France.  In  Lancas- 
ter there  were  admitted,  from  1817  to  1832,  1750 
lunatics ;  of  these,  597  were  cured,  a  proportion 
of  about  forty  in  a  hundred.  In  the  Retreat,  near 
York,  from  1812  to  1833  inclusive,  334  were  ad- 
mitted. Of  these,  168  were  cured,  fifty  died, 
thirty-seven  removed,  ten  improved,  sixty-nine  re- 
mained. Here  the  probability  of  recoveries  in 
recent  cases  is  nine  to  one. 

Insanity  is  not  reckoned  among  the  diseases  in- 
jurious to  life.  In  this  state  the  brain,  though 
unfit  for  intellectual  operations,  is  able  to  carry  on 
other  processes  dependent  on  it,  but  which  are 
subservient  to  physical  existence.  In  1812  there 
were  at  Bicdtre  one  who  was  there  fifty-six  years, 
three  upwards  of  forty  years,  twenty-one  more 
than  thirty  years,  fifty  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  150  for  ten  years.  The  dates  of  entry  for 
seven  cases,  at  Salpetri^e,  were  from  fifty  to  fifty- 
seven  years,  eleven  from  fifty  to  sixty  years,  and 
seventeen  from  forty  to  fifty. 

The  admissions  of  males  to  females  are,  at  Cha- 
renton, as  three  to  two.  At  Bic^tre  the  case  is 
reversed,  females  are  to  males  as  three  to  two.  In 
the  south  of  France  there  are  more  females  than 
males  in  asylums;  the  contrary  obtains  in  the 
north  i  but  throughout  France  the  females  are  to 
males  as  fourteen  to  eleven.  In  Spain  there  is  an 
excess  of  females  of  one-fifth  over  males.  In  Italy 
the  males  predominate.  According  to  the  returns 
which  Guislain  has  made  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
females  are  to  males  as  thirty-four  to  twenty  nine. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  males  are  to 
females  as  thirteen  to  twelve,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  males  are  to  females  as  two  to  one. 
Esquiroi  shows,  from  the  gross  amount  of  lunatics 
confined  all  over  Europe,  of  76,526,  that  there 
were  37*825  males,  and  38,701  females,  about 
thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight,  without  the  fraction. 
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There  is  one  leading  feature  in  the  manageaMnt 
of  the  iniane  in  which  all  writeri  teem  to  agree — 
seduaion.  Pinel  dwelli  on  it  at  the  moat  rational 
mode  of  cure,  and  coniidert  the  separation  from 
friends  aa  indispensable.  Willis  changed  all  the 
servants  of  George  II L  Confinement  is  also  ne- 
cessary; but  there  is  still  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  how  far  it  should  be  carried. 

A  system  of  treatment  is  adopted  at  Oheel  in 
Belgium,  which,  if  acted  on  in  other  countries, 
would  doubtless  be  productive  of  great  advantagea. 
Oheel  is  a  small  village,  where  600  or  000  lunatics 
are  spread  among  the  cottages  of  the  peasants. 
Each  patient  is  to  labour  in  the  fields  or  gardens 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day.  When 
not  employed  they  are  allowed  to  walk  about 
without  restraint,  and  are  summoned  to  their 
homes  by  a  village  belL  The  peasants  are  bound 
to  treat  them  with  kindness,  and  are  rewarded 
acoording  to  tbe  care  they  take  of  tbem. 

A  farmer  once  obtained  in  Scotland  a  great  re- 
putation for  curing  insanity.  He  fiutened  his 
patients  to  hb  plough,  and  made  them  work  his 
grounds,  and  by  degrees  brought  the  most  intem- 
perate to  reason.  Music  has  been  employed  with 
variable  success  in  the  treatment  of  tbe  insane. 
There  are  two  states  in  which  it  may  be  useful; 
first,  when  the  invalid  himself  plays,  his  attention 
is  for  a  time  agreeably  occupied;  and  next,  when 
another  person  play%  pleasing  sensationa  are  thus 
commonly  excited.  Fmnk  employed  it  largely, 
and  found  it  of  great  advantage  in  mania,  while 
Esquirol  states,  that  he  found  it  in  similar  states 
to  produce  raving  fits.  There  is  an  impression 
with  the  majority  of  the  profession,  that  in  mania 
it  is  too  exciting,  but  in  sUtes  of  lethargy  or 
apathy  it  may  be  used  with  benefit.  Dr  Cox  em- 
ployed it  largely  in  his  establishment,  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr  Bompas,  has  altogether  discontinued  it. 
The  Quakers,  in  the  Retreat  at  York,  were  the 
first  who  discontinued  the  use  of  chaias ;  and  the 
onl^  restraint  used  there  is,  seclusion,  a  straight- 
waistcoat,  shower-bath,  and  a  few  occasional  pri- 
vations. 

With  respect  to  the  frequency  of  inaanity  in  tbe 
different  states  and  conditions  of  life,  Esquirol  has 
supplied  some  interesting  returns : — For  the  three 
years,  1826—1838,  there  were  admitted  into  Cha- 
renton  619  patients ;  of  these,  282  were  married, 
203  never  married,  and  44  widowed.  The  number  of 
men  was  386,  women  253.  Of  the  men  206  were 
unmarried,  and  87  of  the  woasen,  which  shows 
celibacy  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  insnnitv.  Ano- 
ther large  dass,  composing  the  inmates  of  this  es- 
tablishment, is  made  up  of  ofllcers  and  soldiers. 
For  the  three  years  above  mentioned,  there  were 
forty-nine  ofllcers  and  fort v-eeven  soldiers  admitted, 
a  proportion  exorbitantly  great,  considering  the 
relative  number  of  each  class.    Hereditary  insanity 
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ittiidy  ebained.    This  illttfltrioai  phytieian,  after 
bfinf  in  nin  tolidted  the  gOTernmetit  to  allow 
hia  to  tmcbm  these  maniacs,  finally  went  in  per- 
MQ  to  tbe  authorities,  and  advocating,  with  niUch 
wbUi  ud  earnestness,  the  removal  of  this  mon- 
ftrouf  sbtne,  ohtained  permission    to  do  as  he 
pkited  respecting  them.     Great  fears  were  enter- 
taied  for  tbe  personal  safety  of  M.  Pfnet,  should 
k  naderUke  to  unchain  them.     This,  however, 
he  mtAnd  to  do.     The  first  roan  on  whom  he 
tried  tbe  experiment  was  one  of  the  most  furious, 
irbokd  been  in  chains  forty  years,  and  had  al- 
ready killed  one  keeper  by  a  blow  with  his  mana- 
6tu    Pinel  entered  his  cell    unattended,   and 
offered  Co  remove  bis  chuns  and  permit  him  to 
vilk  is  the  court,  if  he  would  promise  to  behave 
vtll  tad  injure  np  one.     **  Yes,  I  promise  you,** 
wd  tike  maniac     His  chains  were  then  removed, 
and  tbe  keepers  retired  leaving  the  door  of  his 
ed  open.    •«  He  raised  himself,    says  the  son  of 
(le  celebrated  Pinel,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  academv 
of  sciences,  *'  many  times  from  his  seat,  but  fell 
^m  on  it,  for  he  had  been  in  a  sitting  posture  so 
Wf  tbst  be  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs.     In  a 
i]sarter  of  sn  hour  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
biUnee,  and  with  tottering  steps  came  to  tbe  door 
of  bis  dark  cell     His  first  look  was  at  the  sky, 
«id  be  cried  oot  enthusiastically,  '  How  beautiful  !* 
l>Bring  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  constantly  in 
Bstion,  walking  up  and  down  the  staircases,  and 
stiering  ibort  exclamations  of  delight.     In    the 
fnmtig  be  returned  of  his  own  accord  into  his  cell, 
•bere  a  better  bed  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  bid  been  prepared  fbr  him,  and  he  slept  tran- 
fsiHr.    Daring  the  two  succeeding  years  which 
b  spent  at  tbe  Bic^tre,  he  had  no  return  of  his 
Moss  paroxysma,  but  even  rendered  himself  use- 
hl  by  exercising  a  kind  of  authority  over  the 
■sne  patients,  whom  he  ruled  in  bis  own  fashion." 
^  tbe  coarse  of  a  few  days,  Pinel  released  fifty- 
b^/naajacs  from  their  chains.     The  result  was 
wppy  beyond  bta  hopes.      Tranquillity  and  bar- 
My  succeeded  to  tumult  and  disorder ;  and,  by 
be  aid  of  continued  mild  and  judicious  treatment, 
wBott  ftirious  became  calmer  and  more  tractable, 
*4aHuiy  were  restored  to  perfect  health  of  body 
id  niad.     This  transaction  caused  much  sensa- 
^  not  only  ia  France,  but  throughout  the  civiU 
Md  world,  and  created  a  revolution  in  the  treat- 
■Bt  of  this  unfortunate  but  hithefto  neglected 
■rtioa  of  our  fellow-creatures.     To  Bl  Pinel  is 
^•estionably  dua  the  great  credit  of  first  employ- 
gnafidous,  systematic,  moral  means  in  tbe  cure 
TtbeiBsane. 

At  present  there  are  in  France  many  large  in- 
i&tfions  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  lunatics. 
■Mg  tbe  most  celebrated  are  tbe  Salp^triire 
id  tbe  Bitkre,  and  the  Maiaon  Royde  de  Cha- 
■ton.  Tbe  former,  at  the  southeastern  extrem- 
)  «f  Paris,  ia  coooposed  of  several  buildings,  en- 
*|^g  spactooa  gardens  and  grounds  for  exerdse. 
hb  is  for  tbe  accommodation  of  females  only.  It 
Kfly  eontains  about  1000  lunatics.  These  are 
rtdbd  into  three  dasses,  the  curable,  incurable, 
d  idiotic  Bl.  Pariset  baa  the  medical  superin- 
KdtDee  of  the  curable  class.  The  Bic^tre,  about 
V  leagues  from  Paris,  receives  only  males.  It 
•sBy  has  from  350  to  400  patients.  Here  are 
a  Bpadous  grounds  for  exerdse,  and  a  farm 
^  maoj  of  tbe  patients  are  employed  much  of 
»  time.  The  Maison  Rojrale  de  Charenton,  a 
irt  distance   from  Paris,  is  exclusively  appro- 


priated to  the  receptiort  of  the  insane  df  both  sexes, 
and  contains  600  beds.  Besides  these,  there  are 
others  in  the  vidnity  of  Paris  and  in  many  of  tbe 
large  towns  of  France,  some  public  and  some  pri- 
vate, but  all  under  good  regulations  and  well  con- 
ducted. 

In  London,  so  early  as  1553,  lunatics  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Bethlem  Hospital,  a  royal  founda- 
tion for  lunatics,  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII. 
This  hospital  has  been  rebuilt  several  times,  and 
enlarged.  It  is  now  a  noble  brick  building,  580 
feet  in  length,  with  accommodations  for^dOO  pa- 
tients. It  cost  about  £100,000,  and  has  an  annual 
income  of  £18,000.  St  Luke's  Hospital,  another 
institution  in  London  for  the  reception  of  lunatics, 
originated  in  1732.  The  present  building,  though 
commenced  in  1751,  was  not  completed  until  1786, 
at  an  expense  of  £55,000.  It  is  a  solid  brick  edi- 
fice,  500  feet  in  length,  and  accommodates  300 
patients.  This  hospital  has  an  annual  income  of 
£9,000. 

Both  these  old  establishments  are  quite  defec- 
tive, as  they  are  without  the  useful  appendage  of 
spadous  grounds  and  workshops,  for  the  exercise 
and  employment  of  tbe  patients.  In  other  parts 
of  England,  in  Ireland,  and  Scotland  there  are 
many  well  arranged  and  well  conducted  lunatic 
establishments.  Among  the  most  celebrated,  are 
the  Wakefield  Asylum  for  the  West-Riding  af 
York,  and  the  Lancaster  Asvlum,  in  England ;  the 
Richmond  Asylum  at  Dublin ;  and  the  Glasgow 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  Scotland.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral others,  more  recently  established,  equally  well 
conducted.  Most  of  these  institutions  can  accom- 
modate from  200  to  300  patients.  Workshops  are 
generally  attached  to  them,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  of  land,  where  the  patients  are  much  of  tbe 
time  employed  at  their  trades,  or  in  agriculture.  In 
addition  to  such  public  institutions,  private  ones, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  limited  number  of 
lunatics,  are  numerous  in  l^ngland.  Often  one 
such  receives  only  those  of  the  same  sex.  Some 
of  them  are  fitted  up  with  great  elegance,  with 
every  thing  desirable  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  patients,  affording  to  them  all  the  advantages 
of  a  seduded  private  residence,  with  large,  airy 
and  commodious  apartments,  beautiful  gardens  and 
grounds  for  exercise  and  amusement,  together  with 
experienced  and  careful  medical  superintendence. 

In  many  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  hospitals 
for  the  insane  have  been  provided.  Some  of  them 
are  well,  and  others  badly  conducted.  In  the  Ne- 
therlands, according  to  Halliday,  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the 
insane.  At  Ghent  are  several  public  establish, 
roents,  and  one  private,  for  their  accommodation. 
At  Antwerp  there  is  an  excellent  hospital  for  lun- 
atics. It  waa  built  about  thirty  years  since,  and 
usually  has  between  200  and  300  patients.  With  • 
this  is  connected  tbe  celebrated  and  singular  estab- 
lishment at  Gheil,  which,  with  perhaps  some  mo- 
difications, might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in 
this  country.  It  consists  of  a  village,  or  a  number 
of  detached  cottages,  far  removed  from  other  habi- 
tations. These  buildings  are  occupied  by  peasants 
of  good  character,  who  receive  lunatics, — mostly 
those  that  are  convalescent, — treat  them  with 
great  kindness,  and  employ  them  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land.  Each  patient  is  obliged  to  labour  a 
certain  number  of  hours  every  day  when  able ;  and 
when  not  so  employed,  is  allowed  to  walk  about 
without  restraint.     Soircely  any  acddent  occurs. 
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and  very  few  attempt  to  escape.  The  recoveries 
here  have  been  so  numerous  and  rapid,  that  the 
fame  of  the  institution  has  extended  far,  and  many 
persons  of  distinction  have  been  sent  to  it  for  re- 
covery. 

Ill  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  much  has  been  done  by 
government  for  the  welfare  of  the  insane.  In  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  there  are  several  lunatic  hospi- 
tals. Those  in  the  former,  and  especially  the  one 
at  Copenhagen,  merit  high  commendation.  Many 
of  the  large  towns  of  luly  have  one  or  more  asy- 
lums for  lunatics.  At  Btilan  there  is  a  well 
conducted  lunatic  hospital,  containing  near  500 
patients,  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  gardening 
and  in  manufacturing  clothing.  At  Genoa,  part 
of  the  hospital  of  incurables  is  given  up  to  the 
insane.  About  250  are  kept  here  in  a  wretched 
condition. 

At  Florence,  the  average  number  of  the  Insane 
in  the  SpedaU  di  Bonifacio,  the  hospital  appro- 
priated to  them,  is  about  300»  The  patients  are 
clothed  alike,  in  white  woollen  dresses,  and  have 
their  apartments  kept  rery  neat.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  confine  a  patient,  bis  hands  are  placed 
in  a  wooden  case,  and  bound  to  the  abdomen  by  a 
strap  around  the  body.  Furious  patients  are  con- 
fined in  dark  rooms  witb  well  padded  walla.  The 
darkness  is  thought  to  be  very  serviceable  In  ren- 
dering them  more  tranquiL  The  manageaient  of 
tftis  institution  appears  to  be  good.  Many  of  the 
male  patients  are  employed  in  gardening,  or  at  their 
trades,  and  the  women  in  knitting  and  spinning. 
At  Rome,  the  hospital  for  lunatics  consists  of  two 
separate  buildings,  one  for  each  sex.  The  number 
of  patients  is  about  400.  The  most  furious  are 
Confined  by  chains.  All  varieties  of  insanity  are 
mixed  together,  and  no  moral  measures  are  re- 
sorted to  in  their  treatment.  At  Naples  is  the 
celebrated  A  versa,  an  hospital  for  lunatics.  The 
sexes  are  here  in  different  buildings,  above  200  in 
each.  Great  regularity  prevails  throughout  the 
institution.  On  ringing  a  bell,  the  patients  rise, 
breakfast  with  decorum,  and  the  more  quiet  are 
present  at  religious  worship.  Though  the  advan- 
tages of  this  institution  are  said  to  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, it  is  the  most  extensive  and  best  regu- 
lated hospital  for  the  insane  in  Italy. 

In  Germany,  some  of  the  lunatic  hospitals  are  well 
conducted,  and  others  not  so.  At  the  one  in  Berlin, 
containing  150  patients,  no  moral  treatment  appears 
to  be  adopted.  There  being  no  grounds  for  exer- 
cise, the  patients  are  constantly  confined  to  the 
house.  At  Sonmengtnm,  about  four  leagues  from 
Dresden,  there  is  a  government  establishment  for 
insane  patients,  and  the  most  celebrated  and  best 
conducted  institution  in  Germany,  if  not  in  Europe. 
It  consists  of  an  ancient  castle,  situated  on  a  hill, 
with  extensive  adjacent  grounds.  The  number  of 
patients  b  about  200 ;  most  of  whom  are  occupied 
in  good  weather  out  of  doors,  in  walking  about  the 
grounds,  cultivating  fiowers,  digging,  kc  The 
ivomen  have  a  flower-garden  in  their  department, 
which  serves  to  occupy  and  amuse  many  of  them ; 
and  others  sew,  knit,  and  spin.  None  are  confined 
to  the  bouse ;  even  the  most  furious  patients  are 
allowed  to  walk  about  witb  the  others,  with 
cloaks  that  conceal  the  apparatus  that  confines 
their  hands.  This  measure  n  said  to  tranquilite 
them  more  than  any  thing  else.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment is  kept  extremely  neat,  and  contains 
workshops,  a  saloon  of  amusement,  witb  books, 
a  piano,  draught  boards,  and  a  billiard  room.     At 
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den  at  the  base  of  tbc  btO,  is  the  hmm  hs  i 
coovalesoents,  famtsb«d  with  i 
and  other  things  for  the  i 
are  recovering 

A   few   Biles  (nm  Bo—  is 
hospital  for  lunatics,  o«  tbc  i 
at  Somneugtwim,     It 
Dr  Jacobi   is  tbe  sop 
resides  in  an  adjoining  house. 

In  the  Unitod  Statca»  huiyitah  ssUmwIj  fe 
the  insane  are  of  quite  recnrt  onfw.  Tta  s**. 
lished  by  tbe  Society  of  Fri«M^  mv  Fwti  i 
in  the  vicinity  of  PhiladelpMa,  m  IBt!,  mt  b 
considered  tbe  first ;  tbo^gb  a  ssfsiMs  hsiU«| 
was  allotted  to  those  at  the  New  tark  hsiv—  • 
1806.  But  previous  to  thia,  tbe  gisai^  hs^toa 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  rwtmd 
Ever  since  the  estabUsboMirt  of  tW  Pa 
hospiul  in  1752,  luaaticB  hsve  been  i 
as  patients,  though  Dot  antil  I7M  «m  a  ptft  « 
tbe  building  exclusively  appropristodtathm  Is 
this  time  upwards  of  aete»tf  rooms  wt  t^mai 
for  their  aocommodatioB.  Frosa  tts  csidMiABBa 
in  1752  until  183fi,  4116  1— stin  me  nmm 
of  which  number  IS4ft  were  cMsd,  SM  vwt  ^ 
liered,  and  648  died.  More  tbM  twin  m  mm 
males  aa  females  have  bees  adaittcd  te  An  k» 
pitaL 

Too  mnch  attentioa  cansoC  W  psaabyAs^ 
per  authorities  to  tbe  pmtlisa  sf  tkmm  m 
lunatic  hospitals.  There  aro  so 
abuses  are  more  likely  to  ariae : 
are  more  difficult  to  detect.  Tbis  tbe  IsMs}  ^ 
such  institutions,  in  EsiglaMd  ami  ocbar  mmr^, 
but  too  painfully  testifln.  Sams  prtisatt  m  ta- 
queiitly  so  fiolent  and  viafictivc.  thst  ii  isf«a 
great  command  of  tesper  la  tbcw  avefMsn  srt  • 
retaliate  sometimes;  wbila  otWrs,  im/a^td  Is 
appetite  and  passioa,  inefsassd  by  tkm  a^^ 
are  perpetually  oo  the  watci  to  aaAaet  thaw  ^ 
pointed  to  guard  tbea^  fnm  Ikow  dary.  AAai- 
anu  of  the  most  nabliaiishsd  mani  cksnrta.irf 
remarkable  for  kind  dispoaitiaa,  fiw  cslaa»«d 
intelligence,  should  be  proeare<  sad  vsfl  a^atad 
in  tbeir  responsible  duties;  Mid  be 
compensation  to  devote  tbaaaelf 
tbe  care  of  the  insaae. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  attaatioa 
tbe  subject  of  insaatty,  mmtk  sCfll  lamaas  «  to 
learned.  Tbe  medioJ  saperiateadMm  ^  ^  » 
stitutioos  for  tbe  insaae  will  ba«*  k  m  *» 
power  to  add  esaeotially  to  ««r  faawls^  rf  W 
important  disease.  Macb,  wa  bavo  ■•  daA  * 
yet  to  be  learned  by  aatopoical  cxamiHi^Bk*^ 
witb  the  carefnlnos  and  miamtmmm  wlaA  ^ 
tinguish  osodem  researekea  ai  paAaiv  ^* 
already  rendered  probable,  tkat  ia  sB  ^m  ■ 
insanity  there  are  spcciie  altiialwaa  af  Ifts  b^ 
These,  witb  tbe  symptoam  of  tW  *Mas.  Ml 
be  accaratcly  ascertaiaed 
same  time,  tbe  tuatmsat 
should  be  fiuthfoUy 
made  public.  It  is  gialifjiag,  t«  be  ssa.  ^  k^ 
from  tbe  Reports  of  Laaatic  AijIaasL  tti*  g^ 
of  the  insane  are  cared ;  bat  asiilj  c  wmM  to 
nK>re  gratifying,  and  of  far  graaav  tfdfy  ^^ 
public  to  be  informed  wbat  wwn  tbe  m^0  ^^ 
produced  such  rcsolta.  Is  sefansowa  fras  b^* 
from  relatives  and  acqaaiataaes.  aB  tbai  »i^^ 
fortbecnrc?  If  ao,  tbis  ibowtd  brbsi  — .  Itm 
would  prefer,  and  in  may  esaea  it  aaaM  br  i^' 
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Ur^  to  iccompliah  this  withoat  sending  insane 

pttieoti  to  large  lunatic  establishments.     If  medi- 

does  tre  serriceable»  these  should  be  made  known, 

indtfae  cases  in   which  they  are  necessary  de- 

srribd.    In  this  way,  such  information  might  be 

imfiirted,  ss  would  enable  many  to  be  restored,  at 

boat,  or  st  the  onset  of  the  disease.    We  are  of  the 

opimoB,  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  insanity, 

proper  treatment  in  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 

eiM  vottJd  remove  it ;  and  it  will  be  very  unfor- 

taoste  for  the  community,  if  the  impression  be- 

oooNigeMral,  that  insanity  cannot  be  cured  except 

It  Lanatic  Asylums.     Cases  of  relapse,  and  we 

fetr  they  are  not  few,  should  be  ascertained  as  far 

upoMible ;  and,  together  with  the  apparent  cause, 

inatfe  ksown.     The  public  desire  the  whole  truth ; 

nd  sot  merely  to  be  informed  that  a  large  number 

of  patients  were  considered  cured,  and  discharged 

tftcrs  short  residence  in  the  hospital  They  wish  to 

kiu>ir  how  many  of  these  were  original  cases,  how 

may  of  them  re-admissions,  what  were  the  means 

of  their  restoration,  and  every  particular  calculated 

to  throw  additional  light  on  the  nature  and  cure 

of  this  mysterious  disease.     In  this  way,  public 

Aijloms,  in  addition  to  their  present  utility,  will 

become  valuable  schools  of  instruction  for  sJI  me- 

iiiosl  Bieo,  and  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 

eeuatry  and  ntankind. 

Bot  is  the  cure  of  insanity  all  that  can  be  done 
to prefent  its  extension  in  this  country?  Cannot 
the  causes  of  this  disease  frequently  be  ascertained 
md  avoided  ?  We  believe  they  may.  According 
to  Bost  writers  on  insanity,  moral  eau$e$  are  far 
■ore  operative  than  physical  ones  in  producing  the 
^Ktie.  **The  observations,"  says  M.  Georget, 
"vbjch  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  make,  the 
■ore  numerons  ones  which  I  have  compared 
m  Bsthors,  have  convinced  me,  that  among  100 
tsastics,  ninety-five  at  least  have  become  such 
^  the  influence  of  affections  and  moral  commo- 
tioot.  It  is  an  observation  become  almost  prover> 
ktti  in  the  hospital,  (the  SatpitrUre,)  *  qu'on  perd 
•  tht  par  lea  revolutions  d'esprit.'  The  first 
IMstion  that  M.  Plnel  puts  to  a  new  patient,  who 
till  presenrea  some  remains  of  inielligence,  is, 
Have  you  undergone  any  vexation  or  disappoint- 
•cot?*  Seldom  is  the  reply  in  the  negative." 
rhis  opinion  derives  support  from  the  fact,  that 
ke  disease  mostly  occurs  at  that  period  of  life, 
rhen  the  paasiofis  are  excited  by  the  strongest 
rterests,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  civilized 
Bd  inteDectoal  communities.  Insanity  is  a  dis- 
ise  of  the  material  organ  of  the  mind,  the  brain ; 
lid  never  occurs  unless  this  organ  is  affected.  It 
«  therefore*  theoretically  probable,  that  moral 
MUDotioaa,  mental  anxiety,  and  the  excitement 
^  the  feelingi  and  passions,  which  disturb  the 
itaral  action  of  the  brain,  should  most  frequently 
"odflce  thia  disease. 

It  ia,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
(th  accuracy-  the  cause  of  insanity  in  many  cases, 
f  etaiaining  the  records  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  we 
4  iatemperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
eationed  as  a  very  frequent  cause.  No  doubt  it 
■Betimes  ia;  but  we  are  not  without  suspicion 
tt  there  ia  some  other  primary  and  predisposing 
use,  that  is  essential  to  the  production  of  in- 
otf  in  the  intemperate.  Intemperance  has  long 
e%  and  is  now,  very  prevalent  in  some  countries 
me  there  is  bat  little  insanity ;  and  the  instances 
r »  very  numerous  of  long  and  habitual  intoxi- 
ion  without  any  tendency  to  thb  disease,  that 


our  suspicion  is  strengthened  that  some  other 
cause  predisposes  the  brain  to  the  disease  we  ca^ 
insanity.  Intemperance  is  very  common  among 
the  negroes  a^d  the  Indians,  yet  insanity  is  rare 
among  them.  The  few  cases  of  which  we  have 
heard  among  the  former,  appeared  to  arise  from 
excitement  of  mind.  Besides,  the  excessive  use 
of  intoxicating  drink  is  not  un frequently  the  con- 
sequence, not  the  cause,  of  the  ment^  derange- 
ment, and  among  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  fact  has  been  often  noticed.  Still  we 
do  not  doubt,  that  some  cases  are  correctly  attri- 
buted  to  intemperance ;  and  still  less  do  we  doubt, 
that,  as  a  secondary  cause,  it  is  of  quite  frequent 
operation,  and  has  much  increased  this  disease  of 
late  among  the  labouring  classes.  When  there  is 
an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  or  when  the 
brain  has  been  much  disturbed  by  anxiety  and 
mental  excitement,  then  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  unquestionably  tends  to  develope  it ;  a^d 
we  have  no  doubt  that  very  many  thus  circum- 
stanced would  escape  the  disease,  if  they  would 
entirely  abstain  from  stimulating  drinks. 

But  altogether  the  most  frequent  cause  of  in- 
sanity is  hereditary  predisposition.  Even  if  one 
sane  generation  has  intervened,  there  is  not,  then, 
a  certainty  the  next  will  continue  so.  It  is  much 
to  be  feared,  that  if  marriages  are  contracted  in 
disregard  of  this  fact,  the  numerous  cures  effected 
of  late  will  but  serve  to  increase  the  number  Oi 
the  insane  in  another  generation.  In  those  bom 
of  insane  parents,  much  may  be  done  towards  pre- 
venting the  developement  of  the  disease,  by  atten- 
tion to  their  education,  both  physical  and  mental. 
"Predisposition  to  insanity,"  sHys  M.  jBsquirol, 
"may  be  traced  from  the  age  of  infancy;  it  fur- 
nishes the  explanation  of  a  multitude  of  caprices, 
irregularities,  and  anomalies,  which,  at  a  very 
early  period,  ought  to  put  parents  on  their  guard 
against  the  approach  of  insanity.  It  may  furnish 
useful  admonitions  to  those  who  preside  over  the 
education  of  children.  It  is  advisable,  in  such 
cases,  to  give  them  an  education  tending  to  render 
the  body  robust,  and  to  harden  it  against  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  madness ;  and  particularly  to  place 
them  under  different  circumstances,  from  those 
with  which  their  parents  were  environed.  It  is 
thus  we  ought  to  put  in  practice  the  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates,  who  advises  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion of  individuals,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
eases with  which  they  are  threatened,  by  the  here- 
ditary predisposition  of  their  family." 

INSURANCE,  (a.)  The  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  details  of  Insurance  generally, 
the  increased  interest  now  taken  in,  at  least,  one 
department,  that  of*liife  Insurance,  and  the  im- 
portant effects  produced  on  the  commercial  and 
social  relations  of  this  country,  by  the  various  pro- 
tecting Insurances  offered  to  the  public,  seem  to 
demand  a  more  lengthened  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples sn  which  these  contracts  are  based,  than 
will  be  found  in  our  former  article  under  this 
head. 

The  elementary  principles  of  Insurance,  under 
its  several  varieties  of  Marine  Inturance,  Fire 
Imuranee^  and  JJ/e  Ineurance.  are  thus  luridly 
stated  by  Mr  M'CuUoch  in  his  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce : — 

**  The  loss  of  a  ship,  or  the  conflagration  of  a  cot- 
ton mill,  is  a  calamity  that  would  press  heavily 
even  on  the  richest  in^ vidua].  But  were  it  dis- 
tributed among  several  individuals,  each  would  feel 
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it  proportioaaU/  leM  i  and  profided  the  anniber  of 
thoM  among  whooi  H  waf  difinbated  ware  wwf 
cottiiderable,  it  would  hardljr  occasion  aoy  MMibla 
iaconTcaieoce  to  an/  one  in  particular,  nance  tka 
advantage  of  eooibining  to  leieen  the  injury  arisina 
from  tlie  accidental  destruction  of  property :  and 
it  it  the  diffusion  of  the  risk  of  lost  o?er  a 
wide  turfiice,  and  itt  raluation,  that  forma  the  em- 
ployment of  those  engaged  in  inturance.  Though 
It  be  impottible  to  trace  the  drcumttancea  which 
occadoo  those  eventt  that  are,  on  that  acoouat, 
termed  accidental,  they  are,  notwithttanding,  found 
to  obey  certain  lawt.  The  number  of  binit,  mar-> 
riaget,  and  deatht ;  the  proportion!  of  male  to  fe- 
male, and  of  legitimate  to  illegitimate  birtht ;  the 
thipt  cast  away ;  the  hoatet  burned ;  and  a  ratt 
variety  of  other  apparently  accidental  eventt ;  art 
yet.  when  our  experience  embracet  a  suAciently 
wide  field,  found  to  be  nearly  equal  in  equal  perio<b 
ol  time :  and  it  it  eaty,  from  obternOioni  made 
upon  them,  to  ettimate  the  tum  which  an  indlri- 
dual  thould  pay,  either  to  guarantee  hit  property 
from  ritk,  or  to  tecure  a  certain  tum  for  hit  heirt 
at  hit  death.  It  must,  however,  be  carefnlly  ob- 
served, that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  tudi 
attimatet,  unlett  they  are  deduced  from  a  very 
wide  induction.  Suppote,  for  example,  it  happena, 
that  during  the  pretent  year  one  house  it  accident- 
ally burned,  in  a  town  containing  1,000  houset; 
thit  would  afford  verv  httle  ground  for  pretuming 
that  the  averse  probability  of  fire  in  that  town 
was  as  1  to  1,000,  For  it  might  be  found  that  not 
a  single  house  had  been  burned  during  the  previous 
ten  years,  or  that  tan  were  burned  during  each  of 
these  years.  But  tuppotingit  ware  atcertained, 
that,  at  an  average  of  tan  yeart,  one  houte  had 
been  annually  burned,  the  pretumption  that  1  to 
1,000  wat  the  real  ratio  of  the  probability  of  fire 
would  be  very  much  ttrengthened ;  aad  if  it  were 
found  to  obtain  for  twenty  or  thirty  yeart  together, 
it  might  be  held,  for  all  practical  purposes  at  least, 
as  indicating  the  precise  degree  of  probability. 
Besides  its  hiring  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  measure  of  the  probability  of  any  event,  that 
the  series  of  events,  of  which  it  it  one,  thould  be 
obterved  for  a  rather  lengthened  period,  it  b 
necetsary  also  that  the  events  should  be  numerous, 
or  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence.  Suppose  it  were 
found,  by  observing  the  births  and  deaths  of 
1,000.000  individuals  taken  indiscriminately  from 
among  the  whole  population,  that  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  human  life  wu  forty  years;  we  should 
have  but  rery  slender  grounds  for  concluding  that 
this  ratio  would  hold  in  the  case  of  the  neat  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  individuals  that  are  bom.  Snch  a 
number  is  so  small  as  hardly'to  admit  of  the  ope- 
ration of  what  is  called  the  law  of  motrag*.  When 
a  large  number  of  lives  is  taken,  tfaoae  that  exceed 
the  medium  term  are  balanced  by  those  that  fiiU 
short  of  it ;  but  when  the  number  is  small,  there 
is  comparatively  little  room  for  the  priidple  of 
compensation,  and  the  result  cannot,  therefore,  be 
depended  upon.  It  is  found,  by  the  experience  of 
all  countries  in  which  censuses  of  the  population 
have  been  taken  with  considerable  aacuracy,  that 
the  number  of  male  children  bom  is  to  that  of  fo- 
male  children  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  twentv- 
two  to  twenty-one.  But  unless  the  obeervatioos  be 
made  on  a  very  large  scale,  this  result  will  not  be 
obtained.  If  we  look  at  particular  fomiliea,  they 
tometimet  contitt  wholly  of  boyt,  and  toroetsmet 
wholly  of  girlt ;  and  it  b  not  possible  that  the  boys 
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profit,  it  is  pceemry,  m  prefioutly  remarked,  that 
the  apcricBoe  of  the  risks  should  be  pretty  ez- 
tcnafc  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  necessary,  that 
cither  psrty  should  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
ikit  ksd  to  those  events  that  are  most  oommonlv 
■ads  ths  lehject  of  insuranee.  Such  a  research 
wosU,  ifldced,  be  entirely  fruitless  t  we  are,  and 
BISK  necessarily  continue  to  be,  wholly  ignorant  of 
(k  euiMS  of  their  oceurrenee.'* 

Uariu  inmmmee, — The  advantages  reaulting 

to  coauptfce  and  navigation  from  marine  insur- 

■Bce  sie  immense.     **  Without  the  aid  that  it 

•lafdi,  (lays  MaccuUoch)  comparatively  few  uidi*> 

viiuk  would  be  found  disposed  to  expose  their 

irspeitf  to  the  risk  of  long  and  haxardous  voyages; 

Ht  W  Its  means  insecurity  is  changed  for  security, 

mi  tas  capital  of  the  merchant  whose  ships  are 

iipeised  over  every  sea,  and  exposed  to  all  the 

fttilM  of  the  ocean,  u  as  secure  as  that  of  the  ag* 

lioiltiiriit.    He  can   combine  his  measures  and 

■mofe  his  plans  as  if  they  covld  no  longer  be  af- 

fceted  by  aeeideat.  The  chances  of  shipwreck,  or  of 

loM  bjr  unforeseen  occurrences,  enter  not  into  his 

cskalations.    He  has  purchased  an  exemptimi  from 

^  effects  of  sudi  casualties ;  and  applies  himself 

Is  the  prosecution  of  his  business  with  that  confi* 

teei  and  energy  which  nothing  but  a  feeling  of 

tsetrity  can  inspire.     Besides  insuring  against  the 

fcrils  of  the  sea,  and  losses  arinng  from  accidents 

amed  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  it  is 

enuDOB  to  insure  against  enemies,  pirates,  thieves, 

ad  even  the  fraud,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 

AvrsCry,  of  the  master.     The  risk  arising  from 

Ae«  sources  of  casualty  being  extremely  fluotuat* 

%  sad  various,  it  is  not  easy  to  estiaute  it  with 

my  coBiidefable  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  nothing 

Mrs  than  a  rough  average  can,  in  most  cases,  be 

hekcd  for.     In  time  of  war,  the  fluctuations  in 

Ihe  rates  of  insuranee  are  particularly  great :  and 

tte  intelligence  that  an  enemy's  squadron,  or  even 

tmigle  privateer,  is  cruising  in  the  course  which 

Ihe  ships  boond  to  or  returning  from  any  given  port 

MnsUy  follow,  causes  an  instantaneous  rise  in  the 

fnanaoL    The  appointment  of  convoys  for  the 

^nceedoa  of  trade  during  war,  neoessarily  tends, 

ly  hisenJBg  the  ehances  of  capture,  to  lessen  the 

pBMiBm  oa  inaoffaace.     Still,  however,  the  risk  in 

«ch  periods  is,  in  most  cases,  very  considerable ; 

■d  H  it  it  liable  to  change  very  suddenly,  great 

wHoa  ia  required  on  the  part  of  the  under. 

Wttsrs, 

The  first  ramarkable  peculiarity  in  Marfne  in« 
■aaee  la,  that  while  Fire  and  Life  Insuranees  are 
Mdly  efleeted  by  companies,  llarine  risks  are 
aamoaly  gnarsnteed  by  individuals.  London  and 
iverpooi  are  the  only  towns  in  England  in  which 
ifclle  coapanies  exist  for  protecting  property  ex* 
Med  to  thie  perils  of  the  seas.  It  has  been  as- 
■ted,  that  the  comparatively  email  amount  of 
Macss  done  by  the  Blarine  companies  offers  a  foir 
lament  thai  individuals  are  better  adapted  to  in- 
n  aea  rtsln  than  societies.  A  little  consider, 
iaa,  however,  wiU  prove  this  inference  to  be  in- 
ffvect;  sinee  a  well.constituted  company  most 
rtsaly  possess  larger  means  than  any  single  indi- 
Insi,  for  offering  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
Mred,  and  must  likewise  afford  greater  facilities 
■a^sg  tiie  contracts,  and  in  promptly  liqui. 
tfsg  the  eoBtittgent  claims.  The  mode  of  con. 
0amg  the  biiainess  of  Marine  Insurance,  both  by 
ivi&aU»  nad  oompaniee^  in  London,  is  aa  foU 


The  individual  underwriters  meet  In  a  subscrip* 
tion  room  at  Lloyd*s.     The  joint  affairs  of  the 
subscnbers  to  these  rooms  are  managed  by  a  com* 
inittee  chosen  by  the  subscribers.     Agents  are  apr 
pointed  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  world,  who 
forward,  regularly  to  Lloyd's,  accounts  of  the  de» 
partures  from  and  arrivals  at  their  ports,  as  well  as 
of  losses  and  other  casualties ;  and,  in  general,  all 
such  information  as  may  be  supposed  of  importance 
towards  guiding  the  judgments  of  the  underwriters. 
These  accounts  are  regularly  filed,  and  are  acoes* 
sible  to  all  the  subscribers.     The  principal  arrivals 
and  losses  are,  besides,  posted  in  two  books,  placed 
in  two  conspicuous  parts  of  the  room  ;  and  also  in 
another  book,  which  is  placed  in  an  adjoining  room, 
for  the  use  of  the  public  at  large.     Many  of  the 
merchants  of  the  city  of  London  are  subscribers 
to  these  rooms ;  and  the  two  old  companies  contri- 
bute each  i&lOO  per  'annum,  in  return  for  which 
they  are  furnished  with  copies  of  the  daily  intellif 
gence.     The  rooms  are  open  from  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  business  is  transacted 
between    1  and  4.      Those  merchants  and  ship 
owners  who  manage  their  own  insurance  business, 
procure  blank  policies  at  the  government  office,  or 
of  their  stationers,  which  they  fill  up  so  as  to  meet 
the  particular  object  in  view,  and  submit  them  to 
thoae  underwriters  with  whom  they  are  connected; 
by  whom  they  are  subscribed  or  rejected.    Each 
policy  is  handed  about  in  this  %vay  until  the  amount 
required  is  complete.     The  premium  is  not  paid  to 
the  underwriter  in  ready  money,  but  is  passed  to 
account.     Nor  does  the  underwriter  debit  the  ac- 
count of  the  person  to  whom  he  subscribes  a  policy, 
with  the  whole  amount  of  the  premium,  but  with 
the  premium  less  five  per  cent.     Whenever  losses 
occur  which  more  than  absorb  the  premiums  on  any 
one  account,  the  underwriter  is  called  upon  to  pay 
the   balance.      But  should  the  underwriter's  ac- 
count be  what  is  called  good,  that  is,  should  the  pre- 
miums exceed  the  claims,  he  sendts  round  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  to  collect  from  his  various 
debtors  either  the  balance  of  his  last  year's  ac- 
count, or  money  on  account,  acoording  to  his  judg- 
ment ;  but,  upon  what  he  receives,  he  makes  an 
allowance  of  twelve  per  cent.  Many  merchants  and 
ship  owners  dci  not  transact  their  own  insurance 
business.     They  give  their  orders  for  insiirance  to 
others,  who  undertake  it  for  them,  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  proper  management.     These  lat- 
ter persons  are  called  insurance  brokers ;  and  some 
of  them  manage  the  business  of  a  number  of  prin- 
cipals.    To  them,  likenrise,  are  transmitted  the 
OI^ders  for  insurance  from  the  outports  and  maiiu- 
foct-uring  towns.     They  charge  the  whole  premium 
to  their  principals,  and  their  profit  consists  in  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  premium,  12  per  cent,  upon  the 
money  that  they  pay  to  the  underwriters,  and  ^  per 
cent,  that  they  deduct  from  all  the  claims  which 
they  recover  from  the  underwriters.     It  will  at 
once  be  seen,  that  the  trouble  of  effecting  insur- 
ances at  Lloyd's  is  considerable ;  that  a  good  deal 
of  time  must  be  consumed ;  and  that  merchants 
and  ship  owners,  therefore,  have  great  inducement 
to  consign  their  insurance  business  to  brokers. 
But  where  the  business  is  transacted  with  a  com- 
pany, this  induo^ment,  if  not  destroyed  altogether, 
is,  at  all  events,  very  much  diminished.     Any   * 
party  having  property  to  insure,  has  merely  to  go 
to  the  manager  of  the  company,  and  state  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  risk  to  be  insured :  the  premium 
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being  agreed  upon,  the  manager  writee  out  a  me. 
morandum  for  tbe  policy,  which  the  party  tignt, 
and  he  it  thui  effectually  insured.  The  companies 
procure  the  stamp  and  write  out  the  policy,  which 
It  ready  for  delivery  in  four  or  five  days.  The 
companies,  like  Che  underwriters,  charge  the  pre- 
mium lest  5  per  cent.  In  other  respects  they  rary. 
The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  company  allow 
12  per  cent,  upon  tbe  profitable  balance  of  each 
year's  premiums,  %rith  credit  till  Bfarch  for  the  pre- 
miums of  tbe  preceding  year,  and  5  per  cent,  for 
prompt  payment.  The  Alliance  Marine  Assurance 
company  allow  12  per  cent,  upon  the  profitable 
balance  of  each  year's  premiums,  with  credit  till 
March ;  or  10  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment.  The 
Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  company  allow 
12  per  cent,  upon  the  profitable  balance  of  each  year's 
premiums,  with  credit  till  June ;  or  10  per  cent, 
for  prompt  payment.  The  allowances  of  the 
London  Assurance  company  are  tbe  same  as  those 
of  the  Indemnity.  Lostet  are  paid  at  all  the 
officet  promptly,  and  without  deduction.  A 
month's  credit  is  allowed  to  the  underwriters;  and 
another  month,  «nd  sometimes  two  months,  are 
given  to  tbe  broker,  to  collect  from  tbe  under- 
writers, and  pay  over  to  his  principals. 

Marine  Insurance  guarantees  no  protection  from 
lottei  arising  from  tbe  acts  of  our  own  govern- 
ment; from  any  and  every  breach  of  the  revenue 
laws;  firom  breaches  of  the  laws  of  nations;  from 
tbe  consequences  of  deviation  from  tbe  understood 
time  and  course  of  sailing ;  from  the  sea-unworthi- 
ness  of  the  vessel ;  or  from  unusual  protraction  of 
tbe  voyage.  Another  description  of  loss  against 
which  the  insured  are  not  protected,  is  described  in 
the  following  clause  of  the  policy  • — **  Com,  fish, 
salt,  seed,  flour,  and  fruit,  are  warranted  free  from 
average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded; 
sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are 
warranted  free  from  average,  under  5  per  cent., 
unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded;  and  all 
other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  war- 
ranted free  from  average  under  3  per  cent.,  unleta 
general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded.  Average  b  a 
name  applied  to  eertmn  descriptions  of  lots,  to 
which  the  merchant  and  ship  owner  are  liable. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  average,  general  and  parti- 
cular. General  Average  comprehends  all  lots  arising 
out  of  a  voluntary  sacrific*  of  a  part  of  either  vessel 
or  cargo,  made  by  the  captain  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  Thus,  if  a  captain  throw  part  of  his  cargo 
overboard,  cut  from  an  anchor  and  cable,  or  cut 
away  his  masts,  the  loss  so  sustained,  being  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  whole, 
is  distributed  over  the  value  of  the  whole  ship 
and  cargo,  and  is  called  **  general  average."  Par- 
ticular Average  comprehends  all  loss  occasion- 
ed to  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  which  is  not  of  so 
terioua  a  nature  at  to  debar  them  from  reaching 
their  port  of  dettination,  and  when  the  damage  to 
the  thip  it  not  to  extentive  at  to  render  her  un- 
worthy of  repair.  Losset  where  the  goods  are 
saved,  but  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  unfit  to  forward 
to  their  port  of  destination,  and  where  the  ship  is  , 
rendered  unfit  to  repair,  are  called  **  partial  or  sal- 
vage lost."  Tbe  leading  distinction  between  par-  j 
ticular  average  and  salvage  loss  is,  that,  in  tbe  first,  | 
tbe  property  insured  remains  tho,  property  of  the  I 
attured — the  damage  tuttained,  or  part  thereof, ! 
at  the  Gate  may  be,  and  at  will  be  hereafter  ex-  I 
plained,  being  made  good  by  the  inturer;  and  in 
the  tecood,  the  property  intured  it  abandoned  to 


the  insurer,  and  the  valae 

he   retaining  the  property  to 

value. 

Tbe  loatet  for  wUeb  eomptasiriBB  itpanaferf 
are  thus  ttated  in  the  form  at  pohry  ummi  « 
Lloyd't :— «•  Too^ii«  the  adualwii  mi  fM 
which  we,  the  aatorcra,  arc  rpftad  It  hm^mt 
do  take  upon  ut  in  this  vome-  thtyae^At 
teat,  men  of  war,  fire,  fimiit,  pimisa,  mmK 
thievet,  jettiaona,  lettcrt  of  mart  mdmmtmmr^. 
surpritalt,  takings  at  tea,  arresCa,  ittMan^  mi 
detainmentt  of  all  kioft,  print  ts^  fmh.  ^ 
what  natioo,  condittoB  or  ^«ality  torvtr, 
{iUepai  or  diMktmeai  €mmdmet)  ef  tht  magm 
manners,  and  of  all  other  ptnla,  Uatsmdv 
tunet,  that  have  or  thall  come  Co  the  haft.  4 
ment  or  damage  of  the  waid  foo^  tad  mm 
diiet,  and  thip,  ke.,  or  aav  part  thantf  i 
against  the  revenue  of  IM  Vwkai 
Great  Britain  exeeptcd." 

We  mutt  paat  over  the  Minor  dttaAi  «(  H 
Inturance,  and  proceed  tothe  ateeadhnadd 
tubject, — Fire  Inasraaee. 

by  which  the  inaarer,  im  ttnaWirtrim  ^  • 
tain  premium  received  by  Usa,  tithtr  ■  1 1 
tum  or  bv  anuoal  pa^rmeBta«  mmimukat  ta  ■ 
niff  the  intured  agaratt  all  toaa  er  dsa^p  ht 
tuttain  in  hit  hwMea  or  othe 
goodt,  and  merchandtte,  by  €f, 
period.  Inturancet  agaJBtr  fire  art  tmm§ 
made  by  individndb,  ImI  almoit  tlnfi  I7 
ttock  companica,  of  which  there  art  tnmd 
the  contiderahle  tow«a  throqghoat  dk 
thete,  the  Sun,  the  Phaaix.  the 
sure  at  their  own  risk  aai  far  thor  eoa  H 
but  there  are  ochert,  whtck  art  mflsd  mm^^ 
9oci€titM^  in  which  every  ptw—  intved  ^mmm 
member  or  proprietor,  aad  fmikif^m  la  At  p 
fit  or  lott  of  the  coacera.  The  Hwd  ■  h 
Wettmineter,  fcc.  are  of  thia  dittriptwa  nta 
ditiooa  on  which  the  difltiaac  oAam  mmt 
contained  in  their  ure^aaah,  which  im  pn^ 
the  hack  of  every  policy ;  aad  it  ■  «  a^ 
ttaoeet  expretaly  conditiot>ed,  that  thty  ^i* 
to  pay  the  loea,  not  ttftarfkn  tht  wmm  ■■ 
totkttgmetttmartfikmp^f 


^ccoTumto 
mJMr    N( 


torert,  in  the  event  of  |^ea,  1 

turing  had  an  tntcrceC  or  pi 

intured  at  the  time  whea  the  i 

ed,  and  when  the  loea  hapyoaod. 

that  no  one  oAce  will  itiaiiio  t« 

required  1^  an  iadividaal  who  haa  1 

and  in  t uch  a  cate  the  porfy,  t*  1 

terett,  it  obliged  to  inate   aft 

But,  in  order  to  prevcaf  the  I 

practited  by  intaring  the  fuB  valat  ia  wtrnm^ 

cet,  there  it,  ia  thepropotalt  ii— d%  J*>« 


panica,  an  artide  which  < 

ing  matt  give  notice  of  any  otWr  aaa 

elsewhere  opcm  the  tame  hoaaea  ergat 

tame  may  he  specified  aad  all»ai<  by  1 

on  the  policy,  in  order  that  earh  eAa 

its  rateable  proportiaa  of  aav  baaa  Ihrt  ^ « 

pen :  and  unless  nich  naciia  he  gif  ^  ai^i 

turance  to  the  ^ 

made  on  the  saate  cActa,  tfaa  i 

out  such  notice  will  he  veU.     Aay  '  __ 

gagee,  revenioaer,  iactar.  ar  agaaC  ha  ^H 

interest  in  the  gooda  aader  hta  caatalf.  ••  A 

policy  of  insaraaar,  |imidaJ  the  mmam  ^« 
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property  be  disdiicil/  specified  at  tbe  time  of  eze- 

catiif  Mieh  poUcjr.    Most  of  the  ofllces  except  in 

Am  propoMls  Bgiintt  making  good  any  lots  occa- 

tioBtd  by  <*  invasion,*'  **  foreign  enemy/'   **  civil 

MoootioRt,**  &C.;  and  under  this  condition  the 

810  Fire  Ofllce  was  exonerated  from  tbe  loss  oc- 

csdoaed  by  tbe  disgracefiil  proceedings  of  tbe  mob 

is  1780.    The  risk  commences  in  general  from  tbe 

tigBiDg  of  the  policy,  unless  there  be  some  other 

tiise  specified.     Policies   of   insurance    may    be 

•BBosl,  or  for  a  tentf  of  years  at  an  annual  pre- 

jm'iui ;  and  it  is  usual  for  the  office,  by  way  of  in- 

dotgenee,  to  allow  fifteen  days  after  each  year  for 

tbe  payneat  of  the  premium  for  tbe  next  year  in 

aweesston;    and   provided  tbe  premium  be  paid 

within  that  time,  the  insured  is  considered  as  with- 

ia  tbe  protection  of  the  office.     Insurances  are 

feoerally  divided  into    common,   hazardous,  and 

fbrnUg  haxardouM,     The  distinguishing  characteris« 

ties  of  these  may  be  learned  from  the  subjoined 

proposals  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office.     The  charge  for 

intaring  property  of  the  first  description  is  now 

uraally  Is.  6(L  per  cent,  the  second  2s.  6d.,  and 

the  third  4s.  6d.     These  charges  are  exclusive  of 

tbe  duty  pajrable  to  government,   of  Is.  on  the 

policy,  and  Ss.  per  cent,  on  tbe  sum  in  the  policy. 

The  details  of  Fire  Insurance  are  so  generally 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  extend  this  article 
by  stating  them  at  greater  length. 

Under  the  articles  Annuity,  and  Expectation  of 
life,  will  be  found  all  that  b  necessary  to  explain 
tbe  elements  of  Life  Auurance ;  in  this  place, 
therefore  we  shall  do  little  more  than  treat  of  the 
insaranee  of  sums  payable  at  the  death  of  the  in- 
suren  or  their  nominees. 

Lift   Imamranee,     Suppose  an    individual  of  a 
given  age  wishes,  to  insure  £100  payable  at  his 
death,  the  single  premium,  or  the  series  of  annual 
premiums,    he  ought  to  pay  an  office  for  such 
nsnaace,   must  plainly  depend  on   the  expecta- 
tion of  life  of  such  in^vidual,  and  on  the  rate  of 
interest   or    nett  profit  which  the  insurers  may 
aaake  by  io  vesting  the  premiums.     With  respect 
Co  the  first  of  these  conditions,  or  tbe  expectation 
ef  Ufk^   it  is  usual  in  estimating  it  to  have  re- 
eoene  to    Tables  framed  from  the  mortality  ob- 
scrveil   to   tmke  place  in  particular  cities  or  dis- 
tncla:    Irat    though   the   actual   decrement   and 
cxpeetation  of  life  among  an  average  population,  at 
tr%rf  yemr  of  their  lives,  were  accurately  deter- 
ssined,  it  is  doubted  whether  it  would  form  a  fair 
bssia  for  an  insurance  office  to  proceed  upon  ;  for 
immmitce  offices  invariably  profess  to  act  on  the 
piiadlple  of  rejecting  bad  lives,  or  of  making  them 
pay  a  |»roportional  increase  of  premium ;  and  it  may 
besuies,  be  fidrly  presumed  that  persons  insuring 
their  tires  are  of  a  superior  class,  and  are  not,  gene- 
isily  speaking',  engaged  in  those  manual  and  labo- 
fiMs  oceupations  that  are  esteemed  most  injurious 
to  health.      But,  on  tbe  other  band,  the  friends  of 
pmWiM  whose  lives  are  supposed  to  be  bad,  and  tbe 
pvties  themselves,  are  most  anxious  they  should 
be  iasared.      And  since  the  competition  among  the 
Ubreat  offices  became  so  very  keen,  as  it  has  been 
iflsCe  years,  there  are  but  few  lives  so  bad  that  they 
nO  mot  be  taken  by  one  office  or  another ;  and  we 
loohCy  were  tbe  results  of  their  experience  made 
MhCe,  whether  it  would  be  found  that  there  is 
BHih  foundation  for  the  opinion  as  to  the  superi- 
iftyr  of  insured  lives.     With  respect  to  the  se- 
ood  eoodition  in  valuing  an  insurance,  or  the  rate 
t  which  the  interest  of  money  may  be  estimated, 


it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  accurate 
conclusions.  At  an  average,  perhaps,  transactions 
in  life  insurance  may  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years  from  the  time  when  they  are  entered  into ; 
and  in  such  a  lengthened  term  tbe  greatest  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  rate  of  profit  and  tbe  rate  of 
interest.  Mr  Finlaison,  of  the  national  debt  of- 
fice, appears  to  think  that  A^  per  cent  may  be 
taken  as  the  true  average  rate  in  this  country ;  and 
that  44^  is  a  rate  at  which  no  loss  need  be  appre- 
hendea.  But  this  is  not  a  point  on  which  previous 
experience  can  be  safely  depended  upon  in  forming 
engagements  for  the  future ;  and  there  are  grounds 
for  concluding  that  no  institution,  intended  to  last 
for  the  next  half  century,  would  be  warranted  in 
reckoning  upon  realizing  more  than  3  per  cent, 
upon  its  investments.  Security  being  the  princi- 
pal object  to  be  aimed  at  by  every  insurance  office 
established  on  sound  principles,  they  would  not  act 
wisely,  if  they  did  not  calculate  their  premiums 
considerably  higher  than  may  appear  necessary 
to  those  who  look  only  at  what  has  taken  place 
during  tbe  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Societies 
contracting  prospective  engagements  that  may  ex- 
tend for  half  a  century  or  more,  are  exposed  to 
innumerable  unforeseen  contingencies;  and  they 
would  be  highly  censurable,  and  altogether  im- 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence,  were  they  so  to 
conduct  their  affiurs,  that  they  might  be  liable  to 
serious  embarrassments  from  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  interest,  or  an  increase  of  sickness,  or  any  other 
cause. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  joint  stock 
companies,  who  undertake  to  pay  fixed  sums  upon 
the  death  of  the  individuals  insuring  with  them ; 
the  profits  made  by  such  companies  being  wholly 
divided  among  the  proprietors.  Of  this  class  are 
the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Sun,  the  Globe,  &c.  The 
second  class  are  also  joint  stock  companies,  with 
proprietary  bodies;  but  instead  of  undertaking, 
like  the  former,  to  pay  certain  specified  sums>upon 
the  death  of  the  insured,  they  allow  the  latter  to 
participate  to  a  certain  extent,  along  with  the  pro- 
prietors, in  the  profits  made  by  the  business.  The 
mode  in  which  this  sort  of  mixed  companies  allot 
the  profit  granted  to  tbe  insured,  is  not  tbe  same 
in  all ;  and  in  some,  the  principle  on  which  the  al- 
lotment is  made  is  not  disclosed.  The  Rock,  Al- 
liance, Guardian,  Atlas,  &c.  belong  to  this  mixed 
class.  The  third  species  of  company  is  that  which 
is  formed  on  tbe  basis  of  mutual  insurance.  In 
this  sort  of  company  there  is  no  proprietary  body 
distinct  from  the  insured ;  tbe  latter  share  among 
themselves  the  whole  profits  of  tbe  concern,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  management.  The 
Equitable  Society,  tbe  Amicable,  the  Norwich  Life, 
&c.  belong  to  this  class. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  copy  into  our 
pages  tbe  terms  and  regulations  of  the  various 
Life  Assurance  Conl|>anies  now  existing;  and  in- 
deed it  is  unnecessary  to  do  it,  for  each  society  is 
careful  to  keep  the  public  mind  informed,  by  ad- 
vertisements and  published  reports,  on  these  points. 
From  the  great  success,  however,  which  has  at- 
tended the  Scottish  Equitable  Life  jlssurance  So» 
ciety,  which  is  founded  on  the  plan,  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  London  Equitable,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
lay  before  the  reader  some  slight  notice  of  its  na- 
ture and  operations. 

The  Scottish  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
is  formed  upon  principles  calculated  to  afford  the 
2  m 
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freateit  potiibU  benefits  to  the  ttt nred.  It  U  « 
Mutuftl  Auuranee  Sodetj,  in  which  the  whole 
profits  belong  to,  and  are  periodically  difisible 
amongst,  the  assured.  In  this  respect,  it  differs 
essentiaUy  from  a  proprietary  conpan?.  In  the 
latter,  the  profits  are  in  some  cases  wholly,  and  in 
others  partly,  divided  amongst  the  proprietors,  who, 
as  partnem,  have  nothing  in  common  with  those 
who  effect  assurance  with  the  company.  When 
the  lifes  are  carefully  selected,  and  the  revenues 
prudently  in  vetted,  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  those  profits  are  greatly  beyond  what  is  un- 
derstood by  such  as  are  not  intimately  conversant 
with  the  subject.  The  numerous  Proprietary  Life 
Companies  which  have  arisen, — the  exertions  made 
by  them  to  procure  business, — the  dividends  they 
have  been  enabled  to  pay  to  the  proprietors, — and 
the  vslue  of  their  stock,  demonstrate  the  extent  of 
their  profits.  Any  healthv  person,  therefore,  who 
finds  it  expedient  to  have  his  life  assured,  and  who 
resorts  to  a  Proprietary  Company,  just  ^ves  away 
his  share  of  profits,  and  he  does  so  without  anv 
corresponding  advantage  whatsoever.  For  though 
Proprietary  Companies  hold  it  out  as  an  induce- 
ment to  join  them,  that  thej  secure  to  the  assured 
the  sum  specified  in  the  policy,  whether  profit  be 
made  or  not,  this  is  merely  a  nominal  advantage, 
the  fact  being,  that  in  every  established  life  ofllce, 
large  profits  have  arisen.  Such  has  been  the  re- 
sult, partly  because  human  life  is  ascertained  to  be 
of  much  greater  duration  than  is  assumed  in  those 
calculations,  on  which  all  well-conducted  life  in- 
stitutions have  cautiously  and  very  properly  pro- 
ceeded, and  partly  because  money  can,  by  transac- 
tions in  redeemable  annuity,  and  otherwise,  be  im- 
proved to  greater  advantage,  than  the  rate  of 
interest  assumed  in  such  calculations.  No  Pro- 
prietary Company,  therefore,  can  possibly  afford  so 
great  advantages  as  Mutual  Assurance  Societies 
do;  for  such  societies,  by  dividing  the  whole  pro- 
fits amongst  the  policy  holders,  assure  the  greatest 
possible  sum  at  toe  lowest  possible  rate.  In  other 
words,  they  assure  at  prime  cost.  Accordingly,  if 
it  be  said  of  any  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  that 
its  rates  are  too  high,  it  is  an  obvious  answer,  that, 
granting  they  arc  so,  it  does  not  form  a  good  rea- 
son for  joining  a  Proprietary  Company  in  preference 
to  su(^  a  society,  because  all  moneys  beyond  what 
are  absolutely  indispensable  for  securing  payment 
of  the  sums  assured,  are  returned  or  compensated 
to  the  contributors,  either  by  corresponding  addi- 
tions  to  the  sums  specified  in  the  policies,  or  by 
making  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  future 
annual  contributions  or  premiums.  The  great 
practical  effect,  in  short,  of  the  premiums  being 
somewhat  beyond  the  risk,  is  to  create  an  addi- 
tional guarantee  for  the  stability  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  London  Equitable,  on  the  principle  of 
which  the  Scottish  Equitable  wss  instituted,  is 
well  known  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  pro- 
fits which  it  has  divided,  are  familiar  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  life  assurance.  In  some  cases,  the 
bonuses  or  divisions  of  profit  have  extended  to 
more  than  four  times  the  sum  assured, — an  im- 
mense  advantage,  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion 
of  which  would  have  been  lost  to  its  members,  had 
they  resorted  to  Proprietary  Companies. 
,  The  premiums  or  contributions  required  by  the 
Scottish  Equitable  are  somewhat  lower  than  those 
of  the  London  Equitable.  It  is  not,  however,  on  the 
lowncss  of  the  premiums  required,  that  the  Scot- 


tish Equitable  Lift  Awmwim  leciity  p«to  fa« 
and  rests  its  claim  to  support.  AshMsbidyln 
said,  it  is  of  saaU,  pr  rathevHiselaai 
to  the  members  of  a  Mvtaal 

that  the  premiiuM  orvmrtribat 

more  than  adequate  to  the  paymcsA  «f  lk  imi 
issured,  seeing  that  t«  the  ■■■Im  tikm.  si  *• 
orpins  b  appropriolcd.     The  clvm  e#  iht  tmmf 


to  a  dedded  pfefefeoee,  thcieieie,  k  hmkkm 
the  irrefragmUe  bet,  that  froa  the  vwy  asMt  if 
the  institatioo  as  it  stasia,  M  tmmmj, «  a  M* 
fereot  principle,  cu  wanMrtaUy  oM  to  ths  A^ 
sured  so  great  advaatafea  aait  daea. 

The  recent  alteratioo  ob  tW  law  «f  thesMrtv. 
introduces  triennial  in  placo  ef  stfftnaal  ms^^ 
tigatiooa,  and  a  aoro  eqwtthk  aniiniw  rf  *i 
profits. 

The  annexed  tabiea  exhtbst  Hm  pnftvsrf  *s 
Society  from  iU  rmttmnntmrnU  and  As  r«»> 
urns  on  which  policies  ore  graatcdt— 
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These  premiuma  art  payaUo  }«■% t  *« *^ 
option  of  the  asaared,  they  mtif  bo  mtA  H*^ 
httlf.yeariy,  with  a  slight  tMronae  oflfcei^^^ 

We  conclude  this  article  witih  as  ctfaaH  «■ 
an  able   paper  on   Mntnal 
which  appeared  in  Chaihrrs* 
of  23d  March,  1839. 

**  Although  there  are  ahowft  nty 
ance  Companies  and  Societioa  n  tW  ' 
of  which  are  constantly  makii 
to  attract  public  attcotioB  to 
tages  whidi  they  have  to  othr^  it  «  a  tet  < 
true  than  surprising*  that  the  mmml^m  e#  i 
who  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  United  Kinedom  of  Great 
is  not  much  shove  eighty 
twenty.five  milliOM  to  he  tho  peyahtfiM  ^  < 
empire,  and  five  pcfvoM  to  he  fW  amdhvel  • 
family,  it  would  thus 
one  head  of  a  fiuaily  oot  of 


this  means  of  providing  Hor  tbe  hel|*^  ■■# 
whom  he  nmy  leave  behind  Ua.  If  tfcaw  ^* 
other  means  in  ahwidBMe  «r  psvvMh  far  «i*^ 
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Md  fiitWrieit  children,  we  migiit  be  little  tar* 
priwd  It  tliis  celcuUtion ;  but  when  we  coniider 
tbit  tiic  eue  is  quite  the  reverse — ^thet  few  fa* 
then  have  property  wherewith  to  provide  for  a 
wnrifug  fiiimly,  that  the  number  connected  with 
tW  ioititetioae  which  allow  pensions  to  widows 
ii  Bsoesnrily  small — when  we  consider,  in  short, 
that  the  great  miyoritjr  of  men  who  have  wives 
sod  sfaiklrea  have  nothuig  but  an  income  depend- 
isf  oa  their  own  life  and  exertions  between  their 
iiwiiies  aad  want — we  cannot  but  conclude  thAt 
the  expedient  of  lifs-assuraaee  is  either  unknoMm 
toa  large  portioa  of  society,  ot  knowingly  neglected 
b;  tbttn.  In  either  case,  a  short  paper  explain- 
tag  tbs  subject,  aad  enforcing  its  dainis  on  the  at* 
tntieN  of  husbands  and  fitthers,  may  be  expected 
to  preve  in  some  degree  useful. 

"Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  life 
■MursDce  was  chiefly  conducted  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  a  mercantile  speculation.  A  com- 
puy,  ponesaing  a  large  capital,  assured  sums  pay- 
able ea  the  deaths  of  parties,  at  certain  rates,  ad- 
enlstijig  on  a  proUt  from  their  tmnsactionSk  The 
•oie  advantage  of  this  plan  lay  in  the  guarantee 
aforded  by  tba  capital  of  the  company.  It  has 
aaee  been  lonnd  that,  by  the  plan  of  mutual  assur- 
aiee,  all  deetrmble  security  is  aiforded,  while  the 
proits  are  divisible  among  the  only  parties  who 
bare  any  right  to  them,  the  assui-ers.  Mutual 
isNirsnee  Societies  are,  therefore,  rapidly  sup- 
pkating  Assurance  Companies,  most  of  which  will 
probably  in  a  few  years  oease  to  exist.  In  the  pre- 
SMt  paper  wi  propose  to  confine  our  attention  to 
tbe  piaa  of  mutual  assurance. 

**  Mutual  assurance  proceeds  on  the  following 
ihaple  principles^  While  it  b  an  indubitable  fact, 
that  nothing  is  more  precarious  than  the  liie  of  an 
individual,  seeing  that  a  thousand  dangers  con- 
itsntly  beaet  bim,  it  is  an  equally  certain  fact,  that 
if  we  take  so  large  a  number  as  ten  thousand  per- 
Mss,  or  even  a  smaller  number,  it  is  possible  to 
Say  with  abnost  unerring  certainty  bow  many  of 
tbtfte  will  die  during  the  next  ensuing  year,  how 
(Moyia  tbe  Bext  again,  and  so  on,  until,  at  about 
t^e  age  of  a  hundred,  not  one  person  remains. 
Ilius  Or  Price  of  Northampton  took  11,650  indi^ 
rid  oak,  whoae  births  and  deaths  were  recorded  in 
tbt  proper  bcwks  at  that  town,  and  found  that  in 
the  first  y€mr  3000  died,  in  the  second,  1367*  in 
ihe  third,  602,  in  the  fourth  335,  in  the  fifth  197, 
end  so  on  till  tbe  last  man  died  at  ninety-six.  Dr 
Pnee  conseqisently  assumed  that«  of  any  11,050 
ladivjdnak  who  existed  in  the  like  circumstances, 
WOO  would  die  in  the  first  year,  1367  in  the 
Rcoed,  MNi  «o  on.  It  will  be  observed  that  tbf 
"Me  Mrnsber  who  die  in  the  first  five  years  is 
MOl,  leaviag'  6249  then  aUve :  consequently,  any 
lae  of  tbe  1 1,650  ebildren,  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
bd  a  ebmce  ol  living  five  years  equal  to  the  pro- 
kortioa  which  6849  bears  to  5401,  or  somewhat 
Wre  tlMW  m.  half.  No  man  could  say,  at  the  roo^ 
Mit,  that  any  one  of  these  babies  would  continue 
Kve  for  throe  seconds ;  but  yet  it  was  possible  to 
iy  with  soma  degree  of  probability  that,  in  the 
nspor  circaatatances,  6249  of  the  whole  num* 
sr  would  lire  to  the  cDmmencement  of  the  sixth 
ear.  When  we  go  eb  to  an  age  at  which  life 
manattm  ia  more  likely  to  be  effected — say  52 
■*«*  iwd  that,  of  lOO.CNM)  persons  who  complete 
bii  portion  of  existence,  3044  will  die  before  the 
■d  of  the  enaoing  twelvemonth,  so  that  each 
aa's  chance  of  dying  in  that  space  of  time  is  in 


the  proportion  of  3044  to  100,000,  or  about  three 
to  a  hundred.  Now,  supposing  that  these  100,000 
persons  were  each  desirous  of  insuring  the  payment 
of  XlOO  to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  his  dying  dur- 
ing this  year,  it  is  evident  that  if  they  deposit  a 
sum  equal  to  3044  times  £100,  that  is,  £304,400, 
or  about  £3  Os^  10^.  each,  they  will  form  a  fund 

I  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  leaving  nothing'  over. 

I  We  have  only  to  suppose  a  set  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent ages  depositing  each  the  sum  appropriate  to 

I  his  age,  and  continuing  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lives, 
and  we  then  have  the  idea  of  a  Mutual  Assurance 
Society  iu  all  except  f&ts^that,  generally,  instead  of 
paying  an  increasing  sum  each  successive  year,  pro- 
portioned to  the  increased  risk,  it  is  eoifimou  to 
strike  a  medium  in  the  probable  future  payments, 
and  pay  that  from  the  beginning.  Thus,  iu  point 
of  fact,  the  sum  usually  required  for  the  assurance 
of  £100  at  death,  from  individuals  aged  fifty-two, 
is  nearly  £5. 

**  While  MutualAssurance  Societies  are  founded 
upon  this  basis,  they  take,  from  drcurostances, 
another  character  in  addition  to  that  which  they 
bold  out  to  the  public.  It  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  the  calculations  of  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  lives  are  liable  to  be  modified  by  certain 
contingencies.  From  climate,  and  modes  of  liv- 
ing, there  is  more  health  aad  better  expectation  of 
life  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  Even  in  the 
same  country,  from  improvements  of  various  kinds, 
the  ratio  uf  deaths  to  tbe  amount  of  the  living  in- 
habitants may  be  experiencing  diminution,  so  that 
a  man  of  thirty  has  tbe  chance  of  living  several 
years  longer  than  his  grandfather  had  at  the  same 
age.  In  this  country,  the  annual  mortality  is  con. 
tideraUy  less  in  proportion  than  it  was  sixty  years 
ago.  Consequently,  the  calculations  of  Dr  Price, 
forming  what  are  «»lled  the  Northampton  Tables, 
and  which  are  above  adverted  to,  although  they 
were  formed  amongst  a  comparatively  healthy 
rural  population,  are  no  longer  strictly  true.  They 
calculate  the  chance  of  life  at  each  particular  age 
too  low,  and  dictate  tbe  taking  of  a  too  high  pre* 
mium  for  assurance;  in  other  words,  a  man  at 
fifty-two,  has  not  in  reality  a  chance  of  death  in 
tbe  next  year  equal  to  the  proportion  of  3044  to 
100,000,  but  something  less,  and  he  should  there- 
fore pay  less  than  £3,  Os.  10|d.  to  assure  £100 
for  a  year.  Nevertheless^  the  most  of  Mutual  As- 
surance Societies*  such  as  the  Equitable  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  and  Scottish 
Equitable  in  Edinburgh,  proceed  upon  the  Nor- 
thamptoa  calculations — but  for  a  reason  which 
must  be  generally  approved  of.  By  this  plan  a 
coiuiderable  surplus  takes  place,  which,  at  certain 
intervals,  is  reckoned,  divided,  and  added  to  tha 
standing  policies,  or  sums  assured,  in  their  respec- 
tive proportions.  It  must  be  evident  that  this 
plan,  while  it  adds  to  the  security  of  the  So* 
ciety,  will  be  perfectly  just  to  all  parties,  if  the 
divisions  of  the  surplus  do  not  take  place  at  such 
wide  intervals  as  to  leave  many  policies  of  short 
currency  unbenefited.  The  society  last  mentioned 
(Scottish  Equitable)  appears  to  us  to  make  this 
justice  most  certain.  As  it  divides  tbe  surplus  trien- 
nially,  being  the  shortest  interval  in  practice.  Now, 
what  is  the  general  result  of  this  adherence  to  a 
large  calculation  of  mortality,  but  that  Mutual  As- 
surance Societies  become  also,  as  it  were,  banks 
for  savings  ?  The  money  deposited  there,  it  not, 
strictly  speaking,  parted  with.  It  is  put  into  a 
stock,  where  it  is  sure  of  being  invested  to  tha 
2u2 
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best  advantage — presuming  the  managers  to  be 
honourable  and  expert  men.  If  the  individual  die 
before  his  proper  time,  a  much  larger  sum  is  drawn 
out  by  bis  representatives.  If,  on  the  contrary,  be 
live  beyond  the  average,  and  make  payments  be- 
yond the  amount  of  the  sum  originally  assured, 
still,  in  the -long-run,  when  be  dies,  hb  heirs  get 
mot  alone  that  tiim,  but  tomething  More,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excess  of  his  payments  and  the  profits 
made  by  the  investment  of  the  Society's  funds,  les- 
sened only  by  his  contingent  for  the  expences  of 
the  Society.  In  many  cases,  where  a  policy  was  of 
moderately  long  standing,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
sum  originally  assured  has  been  doubled,  or  more 
than  douoled,  while  the  premium,  or  annual  sum  paid 
for  auurance,  had  of  course  sustained  no  increase. 
**  Such  being  the  equitable  and  beneficial  princi- 
ples on  which  Mutual  Ajsurance  Societies  are  es- 
tablished, it  is  clear  that  they  present,  to  men  in 
the  enjoyment  of  income,  but  possessing  little  pro- 
perty, a  most  suitable  and  fisvourable  means  of  pro- 
viding in  a  greater  or  less  measure  for  the  endeared 
and  helpless  relatives  who  may  survive  them. 
That  only  about  80,000  persons  in  the  united 
kingdom  should  have  taken  advantage  of  Life  As- 
surance, being  but  one  in  sixty-two  of  the  sup- 
posed number  of  heads  of  fiunilies,  surely  affords  a 
striking  view  of — shall  we  call  it  the  improvidence 
of  mankind,  or  shall  we  not  rather  designate  it  as 
their  culpable  selfishness  ?  For  what  is  the  predi- 
cament of  that  man  who,  for  the  gratification  of  his 
affections,  surrounds  himself  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  peaceably  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
precious  bleuings,  with  the  knowledge  that,  ere 
three  moments  at  anj  time  shall  have  passed,  the 
cessation  of  his  existence  may  throw  wife  and 
children  together  into  a  state  of  destitution?  When 
the  case  is  fully  reflected  upon,  it  must  certainly 
appear  as  one  of  extremely  gross  selfishness,  not- 
withstanding that  the  world  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed  to  regard  it  in  that  light.  If,  indeed,  it 
were  utterly  impossible  to  provide  for  a  widow  and 
orphans,  no  fault  could  fairly  be  found.  And,  no 
doubt,  the  little  bUme  bestowed  by  the  world  on 
this  account  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that,  till  a  recent 
period,  no  means  of  providing  for  these  relatives 
existed.  They  were  in  those  days  invariably  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  public  But  that  this  occa- 
sioned  many  evils  we  mav  be  abundantly  satisfied, 
from  the  earnestness  with  which  the  founders  of 
Chnstianitv  press  the  duty  of  succouring  the 
widow  and  fatherless — one  of  them  representing 
religion  as  almost  entirely  consisting  in  that  bene- 
volent action  alone.  Assuredly,  if  there  had  not 
been  much  misery  from  this  cause,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  so  much  urgency  on  the  sub- 
ject But  if  we  only  consider  for  a  moment  how 
mainly  every  one  is  engaged  in  providing  for  him- 
self,  we  must  be  satisfied  of  the  extreme  precart- 
ousness  of  any  provision  which  is  expected  to  come 
from  parties  not  responsible.  It  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  provide,  while  he  yet  lives, 
for  his  own :  we  would  say  that  it  is  not  more  his 
duty  to  provide  for  their  daily  bread  during  his 
life,  than  it  is  to  provide,  as  fiu-  as  he  can,  a^nst 
their  being  left  penniless  in  the  event  of  his  death. 
Indeed,  between  these  two  duties  there  is  no  es- 
sential distinction,  for  Life  Assurance  makes  the 
one  as  much  a  matter  of  turreni  expenditure  as 
the  other.  One  part  of  his  income  can  now  be 
devoted  by  a  bead  of  a  fiunily  to  the  necessities  of 
the  present ;  another  may  be  stored  up,  by  means 


of  Life  Assurance,  to  provide  af^Hl  te  ktbm 
And  thus  he  may  be  smd  to  4a  ths  vhsli  «f  hm 
duty  towards  his  fiunily,  ioetead  eiC  ss  » | 
the  case,  only  doing  the  half  of  it. 

••  It  mav  he  felt  by  BMsy,  that 
duty  in  full,  their  ineooM  is  oeverthaltst  mi^ 
to  enable  them  to  spare  even  the  9mM  t 
sary  as  an  aamial  Preahia    §or  lA  i 
The  necessities  of  the  ptnmiut  are  i 
great,  that  they  do  not  see  how  they  ma  sAei  c 
We  believe  there  can  be  do  obetade  w^A  m  m 
to  appear  more  real  than  thia,  where  sa  laaaBt  « 
at  all  limited ;  and  yet  it  ia  evy  to  ihev  tWs  ss 
obstacle  could  be  nN>re  idcaL     k  wiB  eaAJf  k 
acknowledged  by  every  body  who  hm  sb  wtmm 
at  all,  that  there  aaast  be  soim  «W  have  aalB 
incomes.     Say,  for  iastaiicc*  tWt  say  asa  kn 
£400  per  annum;  he  cauot  do«h(  thtf  Ihsn  m 
some  who  have  ooly  £350.     Now,  if  chtv  pnsa 
live  on  £S50,  why  may  not  be  do  «  taik  t^^m 
the  odd  £50  as  a  deposit  for  Ufc  liiiniHl    k 
like  manner,  he  who  baa  £300  may  bvt  ai  aa  d> 
who  have  only  £175,  aad  devote  the  rnmrn^ 
£25  to  have  a  sum  aaswed  mpm  hss  Mb;  aid  w 
on.     It  may  require  an  cflbrt  to  aeaaBf^A  tha. 
but  is  not  the  object  worthy  of  m  cAetf    AtA 
can  any  man  be  held  as  haasat,  ar  aay  «■•  pmL 
who  will  not  make  aoch  aa  cflbct,  ralhtf  ^m  ta 
always  liable  to  the  risk  of  laarif  ia  h^pey  ttt 
beings  whom  he  oioat  chiriihte  oa  sarth.  mi  W 
whose  support  he  alone  ia  riapaasiWi?    li  ^ 
perhaps  be  thought  that  ««  IimI  sbeaglj  ea  ^ 
subject :  we  own  that  we  do  s  b«t  if  iha  fm^^ 
of  men  saw  the  eaae  ia  ita  trmm  bght,  iWy  wa* 
feel  as  strongly  as  we  do.     They  ate  ealj  am* 
paratively  indiflercnW  hicaaae   thate  has  «  wt 
been  but  a  brief  experience  of  a  s^m^  iirnA«» 
ing  widows  and   orphans  frooi  p«««tr-    ^^ 
Life  Assurance  is  as  aaivarsaDy  aadsntssd  tm 
practised  as  it  ought  to  be«  he  wW  has  mm  mm 
such  a  provision,  or  soiethiwg  ai|mi'slai>  tw  th* 
possibility  of  his  death,  wilU  ««  vetdf  tnA  « 
looked  on  as  a  not  leas  detcataUc  mmmm  ihm  m 
who  wiU  not  work  for  his  cUl#aft'«  hnal*  ■* 
his  memorv  after  death  wHl  be  bald  «  a«  v 
contempt. 

IPSWICH:  a  borovgh-tAwa  sb  tha  art*  « 
Suffolk,  EngUod,  sixty-ajne  mOea  8L1.  *«■  i» 
don.  It  stands  on  the  haadu  of  the  it««r  <WA 
just  below  its  jonctioo  with  tbe 
which  the  town  derives  iu  appcUaUaawasBl 
day-book  it  is  called  Oypposvita«  m 
since  altered  to  Ipawi^  It  w 
fied  and  encompaased  by  a  ditch  i 
were  partially  destroyed  by  tha  Dsaii.  ^o  ■* 
and  pfllaged  the  place  ia  Wl,  aad  apM  ss  MB 
A  castle  is  aaid  to  have  boca  «aac»d  h»  |f 
William  the  Conqueror,  which  waa  t 
king  Stephens  bat  the  fuitiiialiaaa 
in  the  fifth  year  of  John,  whca  a  « 
round  the  town,  with  fcm  mitm^4 
the  four  cardtaal  points  oi  the 
thb  wall  a  portion  is  still 
charter  of  incorporaCioa  ana  i 
bitaats  in  1190,  by  I 
the  thirteenth  year  of  hie  reifa»  i 
their  franchises,  which,  hcPaevar,  oa 
quently  Atmishtng  shins  for  his  siiiiia.  be  ■ 
and  in  1201  graatad  a  new  < 
thoee  of  John  and  Haary  lUL 
were  granted  by  « 
that  of  Charles  XL 
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The  itreeti  of  Ipswich  are  irregularly  formed 
but  well  pared  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses 
•rt  mostly  of  ancient  date,  hut  jare  a  handsome 
tppesrtnoe.  Amongst  the  public  buildings  worthy 
of  BOtice»  are  the  town-hall,  county-gaol,  and  house 
of  correction.  The  free  grammar  school  was 
femded  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
There  are  likewise  several  charity  schools,  and 
Booierous  almshouses,  besideft  an  institution  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  poor  clergymen. 

A  philosophical  society  was  established  in  1818, 
and,  besides  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  free  bur- 
fmes,  there  are  a  public .  subscription  library, 
sews-roooQs,  mechanics*  institution  with  library 
sod  museum,  and  a  horticultural  society.  The 
chief  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  the  spinning  of 
woollen  yam,  in  sail-making,  and  ship-building. 
The  commerce  is  principally  confined  to  the  expor- 
tstioo  of  com,  malt,  cheese  and  butter,  and  the 
iaiportation  of  timber.  Ipswich  returns  two 
flieobers  ta  parliament.  Population  in  1831, 
20,454. 

IRELAND,  Gbology  of.*  (a.)  Though  the  gco- 
hgkal  structure  of  Ireland  is  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, still  the  relative  geographical  position  of  the 
nrioos  rocks  is  essentially  different.     In  England 
tie  imrantain  ranges,  consisting  of  the  primary  and 
transition  classes,  are  situated  near  the  west  coast, 
sod  the  newer  strata  are  successively  accumulated 
00  each  other  to  the  east  and  south,  in  which  di- 
rections the  country  is  comparatively  flat.     In  Ire- 
land, on  the  contrary,  the  coast  is  for  the  most,  part 
Bioantauioos,  while  the  interior  is  flat,  and  seldom 
presents  hills  of  considerable  elevation.     Thus  the 
primary  mountains  of  Antrim,  Derry,  and  Donegal 
occupy  the  north  and  north-west  coasts ;  those  of 
Sligo,  Mayo,  Oalway,  and  Kerry,  the  west  and 
aoath-weat.      Tbe    slate    districts  of   Cork  and 
Waterford  form  the  south  and  south-east ;  while 
the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  Louth,  and  Down,  are 
aitotted  on  the  east  coast. 

These  mountain-tracts  rarely  extend  more  than 
twenty  miles  inland;  and  we  find  the  interior, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  composed  of  flat  or  gently 
twelltDg  grounds,  covered  by  a  rich  and  fruitful 
•oiL  This  peculiar  conformation  of  the  surface 
has  been  the  origin  of  the  great  number  of  rivers 
with  which  the  coasts  abound;  they  have  their 
■oareea  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  whence 
the/  iow  in  short  but  rapid  courses  directly  into 
theses. 

The  Shannon  forms  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  rirers  of  the  interior,  flowing  slowly 
throogifa  the  flat  country.  There  are  several  other 
rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  the  central  dis- 
lriet0,  hot  they  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
Jbc  Shannon.  They  all  exhiUt  the  same  sluggish 
Character,  and,  when  the  slow  current  of  water  is 
BCerropted  by  any  impediment,  have  the  same 
etidency  to  flood  the  flat  country,  on  either  side, 
«r  a  eonsiderable  extent. 

Bf  Cw  tbe  greater  part  of  Ireland  presents  a  for- 
mioo  of  carboniferous  or  secondary  limestone; 
•at  aa  the  exceptions  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
sasta,  it  m&y  be  said  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
eatre  of  tbe  country  offers  this  feature.  The 
rincipal  exc^eptions  are  in  the  south-west,  where 
)ai  pvewaila  over  the  west  of  the  counties  Clare, 
imeriefc*  Kerry,  and  the  principal  part  of  Cork. 
I  the  Bootb-east,  graywacke  slate  extends  along 

«  Akrhd««d  from  th»  lUport  of  Uw  Irish  Railway  Com- 


the  coast  from  the  middle  of  the  county  of  Waterford 
nearly  to  Kingstown.  The  same  slate  is  again 
found  in  the  county  Louth,  and  extends  over  parts 
ot  Cavan,  Monagban,  Armagh,  and  Down.  Then 
commences  the  tabular  trap,  which  extends  over 
the  whole  of  Antrim  and  the  eastern  part  of  Lon- 
donderry. The  remainder  of  the  latter  county, 
with  the  principal  part  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone, 
presents  a  formation  of  mica  slate,  which  also  ex- 
tends over  the  western  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Mayo  and  Oalway.  The  north-western  extremity 
of  Ireland  consists  almost  entirely  of  granite  and 
quartz.  The  latter  formation  is  rarely  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  island ;  the  former  only  in 
three  districts  to  any  extent.  First,  in  a  line  run- 
ning from  Kingstown,  in  the  county  Dublin,  across 
Wicklow  and  Carlow,  to  a  short  distance  beyond 
tbe  Barrow,  separating  in  the  first  half  of  its 
course  the  bed  of  gnaywacke  slate,  and  in  the  se- 
cond  dividing  the  secondary  limestone  from  the 
slate.  The  second  bed  of  granite  unites  the 
southern  parts  of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Ar- 
magh. The  third  extends  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  county  Gal  way,  westward  of  the 
town. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  limestone  coun- 
try is  flatness,  and  the  soil,  with  the  exception  of 
the  boggy  districts,  is  unusually  fertile.  In  many 
parts  most  valuable  quarries  have  been  opened,  ana 
abundance  of  stone,  of  very  large  dimensions,  can 
be  procured  for  every  architectural  purpose. 
Beautiful  marbles  of  various  tints  occur  abundantly 
in  different  places,  more  particularly  at  Kilkenny, 
Limerick,  Oalway,  Cork,  King's  County,  Ros- 
common, and  Armagh.  In  some  of  the  schistose 
districts  valuable  beds  of  fine-grained  roofing  slate 
have  been  discovered  and  opened.  The  chief  of 
these  are  situated  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on 
the  banks  of  Lough  Derg,  on  the  Shannon ;  at 
Olen Patrick,  south  of  the  river  Suir,  in  the  county 
9f  Waterford ;  and  at  Valentia  island,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  Oood  veins  of  slate 
also  occur  to  the  east  of  Strangford  Lough,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  in  some  parts  of  tbe  counties  of 
Armagh,  Monagban,  in  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  the 
south  coast  of  Cork. 

With  respect  to  metallic  mines,  veins  both  of 
copper  and  lead  have  been  discovered  and  partially 
worked  in  many  of  the  primary  slate  districts  of 
the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Oalway,  and  in  the 
granite  slate  districts  of  the  counties  of  Down, 
Armagh,  Monagban,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford, Cork,  and  Kerry ;  also  in  different  parts  of 
the  great  central  limestone  district. 

At  present  few  of  these  mines  are  in  operation. 
Among  the  copper-mines  the  most  important  are 
those  of  the  vale  of  Ovoca,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  which  yield  from  10,200  to  12,800  tons 
a  year,  varying  from  £4  to  £5  a  ton ;  those  of 
Bonmahon,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  yielding 
from  4000  to  5000  tons,  at  £9  a  ton ;  and  those 
of  Allihies,  near  Berehaven,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
producing  from  6000  to  7000  tons  at  the  same  price. 
The  two  latter  are  highly  productive,  and  give 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  miners 
and  labourers.  The  remaining  copper-mines  are 
one  near  Cahirdveen,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and 
two  near  Cappawhite,  in  Tipperary,  all  opened 
since  the  commencement  of  1837;  andthe  Audley 
mine  at  Skibbereen,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

The  lead-mines  of  Ireland  have  not  latterly  been 
prosperous,  and  few  are  %t  present  at  work ;  the 
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■kmC  extentiTe  tre  tbote  it  Conlig  oMVotahi,  nmr 
Mewtownmrdt,  In  the  oontity  of  IKiwii  {  of  Derry- 
Noote,  in  the  coutitv  of  AroMgh }  of  Loggtnurev 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  end  in  the  limettone 
district  of  the  county  of  CUre,  at  BeUyhicky, 
near  Bnnie.  The  quMtitiet  produced  cnooot  be 
•tated. 

In  Ireland  coal  oecun  in  seven  distinct  localities, 
which  ha?e  been  called  the  Leinster  i  the  Slieve 
Arda,  or  Tipperary;  and  the  Mnnstcr  districts, 
situated  to  the  south  of  Dublin  {  the  Monagbaa, 
the  Connaoght,  the  Tyrone,  and  the  Antrim,  to 
the  north  of  it.  The  coat  consists  of  two  dbtinct 
species,  non-flaming  coal  or  anthracite,  and  bitu* 
minous  or  biasing  eoal.  The  first,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  two  beds  of  tri6ing  importance  which  oc- 
cur in  Antrim,  are  confined  to  the  coal  dbtricts, 
situated  to  the  south  of  Dublin,  while  the  northern 
contains  bituminous  or  blaxing  coak 

The  LeintUr  Coal  Diatriet  h  situated  in  the 
counties  sf  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Queen's  County. 
It  contains  seren  workable  beds  of  coal,  arranged 
in  regular  succession,  one  above  the  other.  The 
eoUeries  have  been  worked  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  now  produce  annually  about  120,000  tone 
•f  coal  and  calm.  The  former  is  used  for  domes- 
tic purposes  and  malting,  the  latter  for  burning 
lime.  The  upper  beds,  whicb  are  the  purest,  are 
now  nearlv  exhausted }  but  three  of  the  lower 
beds,  which  are  very  extensive,  have  never  been 
worked. 

The  general  circumstances  of  this  district  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  latter.  It  baa,  as  fi^^  as  is 
known,  three  beds  of  coal,  the  lowest  nine  inches, 
and  the  second  and  third  two  feet  in  thickness. 
The  principal  collieries  are  situated  at  Colebrook, 
and  at  Coolquil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  RiUe- 
naule.  The  line  of  the  Main  Southern  Railway, 
as  proposed  by  the  commissioners,  passes  through 
ihe  midst  of  the  limestone  valley,  situated  between 
the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountain  and  the  Leinster  and 
Tipperary  coal  districts.  It  is  probable  that  by  a 
proper  construction  of  the  grate,  the  pure,  though 
dense,  non-flaming  coal  of  these  districts  may  be 
used  with  advantage  for  locomotive  engines. 

Tk§  Mmitaier  Comi  Diuritt  b  perhaps  the  roost 
extensive  in  the  Britisb  empire ;  it  occupies  large 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry, 
and  Cork,  and  coal-mines  have  been  partially 
worked  ia  all  those  counties.  The  coal  is  nsnally 
of  a  slaty  structure,  much  softer  than  that  of 
Tipperary  or  Kilkenny,  and  b  therefore  alsoost  ex- 
clusively used  for  burning  lime.  The  principal 
collieries  are  situated  on  Ihe  north  side  of  the 
tiver  Black  water  {  and  at  thb  moment  extensive 
worka  are  being  carried  on,  particularly  at  Dro* 
atwgh  and  Ourtecn  collieries,  ten  miles  west  of 
Mallow. 

From  the  exteol  of  coal  already  known  in  the 
sonthern  part  of  thb  district,  no  doubts  can  be 
entertained  of  its  capability  of  supplying  tke  coun- 
try for  crnturice  to  coose  with  abundance  of  culm 
suitable  for  burning  lime.  Thb  circumstance  b  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  who  find  lime  to  be  the  best 
Bsanure  for  raising  crops,  particularly  wheat. 

Tk§  Mommghmn  Dutrid — In  thb  focality  tke 
coal  formation  rests  upon  a  small  tract  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  which  b  insuUted  in  the  central  I 
graywacke  slate  district.     Hitherto,  though  many  { 
triab  have  been  made,  no  coal  worth  workii^  has 
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been  net  with;  only  om  bed  ef 
one  of  a  foot,  and  awml  of 
have  been  discovered. 

Tkg  Ommmmfki  Coml  Dutwiti  m  tHw^i  m  th 
easUm  side  of  Longh  AUcn.  worn  the  mmm  el 
tke  river  Shannon,  and  compfshsnds  psrtims  ri 
the  counties  of  Roecommon,  Lailrim,  sad  Sl|^ 
It  eoneista  of  a  groop  of  kille  of  casmdMaUs  «► 
vation.  The  coal  ooenrs  in  detarkad  bsw  aw 
the  summits  of  some  of  tko  bib:  it  bn  anv 
been  extensively  wrought  i  omA  m  ihms  ■  ariy 
one  workable  bwd,  varying  in  thiiknw  ftsm  tn» 
to  three  feet,  it  b  not  nrohable  thaft  BWf  wmo^ 
sive  collieries  or  mnnnfarforioa  wiU  bt  ssSslkiM 
b  this  dbtrict.  The  ArifM  bon-wmks,  nti* 
are  in  it,  and  which  nre  tke  omitf  works  af*ttel 
in  Ireland,  have  been  btely  at  work,  and  vm^mm 
of  excellent  quality  can  bo  mmU  thors  iftaM^ 
rate  expense.  The  coal«  tkangh  thia,  ii  wd 
adapted  for  the  smdtiiY  of  iroot  the 
peculiarly  rick,  and  Umrst— a  b 
neighbourbood. 

Tk4  T^roma  Oml  Dkirki.  wkacb  b 
the  north  of  Duagannon,  im  tke 
though  very  small,  b  mack  rickor  in 
than  any  other  in  Ireland.  At 
able  beds  are  known,  vnrybif  I 
feet  in  tkicknees.  At  Coal  bland  sa  hs^  hM 
been  discovered  and  worked  wkh  vnrbas  omam 
during  the  last  oentory ;  kat  tke  ttartiiatfim  el 
the  dbtrict  b  ao  imperfoct,  and  tke  tmm^m^ 
difficulty  and  expense  of  working  tke  ■ssm  ssm 
been  so  great,  that  tke  adveatanma  kaet  irifem 
obtained  any  considtrahls  proftt  ham  tlsns. 

7^  Amtrim  Cooi  Diainei  b  siiaMaA  ea  "te 
nortk  coast  of  tke  eonaty  of  Aaliim.  ^amtsfv 
Head,  and  oceupios  tko  eaaatry  oa  hoA  nAa  ^ 
that  headUnd.  Tke  coUioriaa  kava  hem  mm^ 
at  a  very  remote  period,  kat  at  preasai  en  «»  « 
raised  in  the  district,  owin^  portly  to  Ike  4Amn 
of  working  to  tke  dip  of  tko  aU 
partly  from  the  want  of  a  safo 
At  the  same  time  it  may  kc 
tent  of  coal  reamiatag  aa' 
siderable. 

It  will  be  perceived  Iran  tke 
BMUts  that  Ireland 
stone,  marble,  and  slate 
are  at  prceent  in  suretoafal 
the  metallic  mines  now  at  wark« 
number,  are  very  proeperoae  i  ead, 
of  copper  and  lesld  inrrtaai,  wmmtk  man 
works  win  probably  be  nadsrsnfcaa.    Of 
minous  coal-minea  of  tke  aartkeva  A^n*  tt»Vt 
be  said,  that  tkey  are  iafiviar  kotk  ia 
ness  and  purity  of  coal  to  tkaa*  ed' 
but  that  tke  anlkradtoaa 
are  sufficiently  oxteneive, 
that  coal,  which,  tkoi^ 
bitnminoas  for  domtstb 
all  rases  wkcre  a  strei^ 
quired. 

IBVINO,  EpwamD,  ku  arim^r  ^  tftr  afl 
tional  Scotck  ckarck 
bnrgk  of  Annan, 
August,  1792.     Hb  istkcr 
ner  in  tkat  town,  and  Wcnma  aaasi  of  a 
able  portion  of  borgnge  sad  laadad  pis>ss»| 
vicinity.     AAer  roeriviag  a 
native  pbee.  Edward  was  semt  ta  tke 
Edinburgh,  aad  parsaed  hb 
plicatioa.     Be  excelled  ki  I 
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n  to  ittmct  the  attention  of  professor  Leslie,  who, 
OR  beiof  applied  to  for  a  teacher,  recommended  him 
•I  the  fittest  person  in  his  class  to  undertake  the 
nstktmatical  department  in  an  academy  at  Had- 
diogtoQ.     At  that  time  Mr  Irving  had  not  com- 
pleted his  seventeenth  year.     He  occupied  this 
litBStion  only  one  year,  when  he  was  invited  to 
one  more  lucrative  in  a  larger  estahiishment  at 
KJrInldy.       At     Rirlcaldy     he,     besides,     kept 
boarders,  and  gave  private  tuition.     This  situation 
be  filled  for  nearly  seven  years,  during  which  time 
be  completed  bis  probationary  terms,  and  became 
s  Ucsotiate  of  the  church  of  Scotland.    It  was  here 
tbstbe  contracted  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Isabella 
Hsrtia,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Martin,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Kirkaldy.     He  enga^d  himself 
to  this  young  lady,  on  the  understanding  that  as 
•000  as  he  bad  obtained  a  living  they  should  be 
oisrricd ;  an  engagement  which  he  fulfilled  shortly 
sfter  be  bad  obtained  the  living  at  Cross  street, 
Bsttoa  Garden.     In  1819  Mr  Irving  removed  to 
Ediaburgb,  uncertain  what  to  do ;  he  determined 
only  to  abide  henceforth  by  preaching  the  gospel, 
m  in  tme  and  sole  vocation.     Preaching  one  Sun- 
dij  from  the  pulpit  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  of 
Ediabuigh,  unknown  to  him,  Dr  Chalmers  was  one 
of  bis  auditors.    It  was  the  firyt  time  the  Doctor  had 
beard  Mr  Irving ;  and  he  then  formed  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  him  that  subsequently  led  to  his 
appointing  him  his  assistant  and  colleague  in  8t 
Jobn's  cburcb,  Glasgow,     During  his  ministry  at 
that  church,  he  bad  the  offer  of  a  call  to  a  church 
ia  Kingston,  Jamaica ;  which  he  would  probably 
bare  accepted,  but  for  the  interference  of  his  rela- 
tions.   He  was  also,  during  that  period,  offered  a 
tiriag  in  one  of  the  collegiate  churches  in  Scot- 
Wad  ;  but  that  he  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  gift  of  the  patron 

It  was  in  the  year  1622  that  Mr  Irving  became 
a  resident  in  the  British  metropolis.  At  that 
period  the  Caledonian  church,  in  London,  had 
dwindled  into  insignificance ;  and  the  few  families 
wbteh  considered  themselves  as  belonging  to  it 
found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  public  wor- 
ibip  statedly.  Some  person  belonging  to  the 
deiMmination,  happening  to  hear  a  favourable  re- 
port of  Mr  Irving  s  pulpit  talents,  was  induced 
10  soggest  to  the  proper  authorities  the  propriety 
of  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  him  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  then  vacant  pulpit  in,  what 
was  termed,  the  Caledonian  Asylum,  a  place  of 
worship  situated  in  Cross  street,  Hattoii  Gar- 
den. He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  intro- 
dnced  to  public  notice  as  the  assistant  of  Dr  Chal- 
SMfs.  Mr  Inring*s  style  and  manner  of  preaching 
differed  widely  from  every  thing  that  was  then  to 
be  found  even  in  that  immense  metropoHs«  He 
•ooa  attracted  very  large  congregations  by  the  force 
aad  eloquence  of  his  discourses,  and  the  singularity 
of  his  appearance  and  gesticulation.  The  greatest 
orators  and  statesmen  of  the  day  hurried  to  bear 
bia;  the  seats  of  the  chapel  were  crowded  with 
the  wealtb]r  and  the  fashionable,  and  its  doors  were 
thronged  with  carriages.  It  became  necessary  to 
eielode  the  public  in  general,  and  to  admit  only 
tbose  who  were  previously  provided  with  tickets. 
The  stranger  who  had  effected  an  entrance  found 
hlmmlf  in  a  chapel  of  moderate  dimensions,  sur- 
rounded by  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  the  intelligent 
of  both  sexes.  When  every,  part  of  the  building 
bad  beoome  densely  and  oppressively  crowded,  the  , 
prvacbii    appeared— tall,    athletic,    and    sallow ;« 


arrayed  in  the  scanty  robo  of  the  Scotch  divines, 
displaying  a  profusion  of  jet-black,  gloasv  hair, 
reaching  even  to  his  shoulders,  with  a  singular 
obliquity  in  one  of  bis  eyes,  and  a  stem  calm  so- 
lemnity of  aspect,  somewhat  debased  by  an  expres- 
sion indicative  of  austere  and  conscious  sanctity* 
His  strong  northern  accent  added  to  his  singular- 
ity ;  which  was  still  further  increased  by  his  violent 
and  ungraceful,  but  impressive,  gesticulation.  His 
phraseology  was  not  the  least  remarkable  trait ;  and 
was  among  the  peculiarities  which  gave  him  Sclat 
with  the  public.  He  expressed  his  ideas  in  the 
language  of  Milton,  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 
The  drcumstance  of  bis  meeting  with  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which  it  is  said  he  did,  when 
a  boy,  at  a  farm-house  near  bis  father's,  was  a  me- 
morable incident  in  his  life }  as  it  no  doubt  gave 
the  peculiar  bent  and  tone  to  his  character,  and 
contributed  much  to  draw  forth  the  powers  of  his 
mind.  But  his  exertions  were  not  restricted  to 
his  labours  from  the  pulpit — he  bad  scarcely  been 
a  year  in  the  metropolis,  when  he  came  forth  from 
the  press,  in  an  octavo  volume  of  600  pages,  under 
the  singular  title  of  '*  For  the  oracles  of  God,  Four 
Orations — for  Judgment  to  come,  an  Argument,  in 
nine  parts."  Such  was  the  demand  tor  this  publi- 
cation, that  a  third  edition  was  called  for  in  less 
than  six  months.  It  underwent,  however,  the  or- 
deal of  the  most  severe  and  extensive  criticism. 

In  May,  1824,  the  London  Missionary  Sodetv 
applied  to  Mr  Irving  to  preach  one  of  their  anni- 
versary sermons ;  to  which  request  be  consented. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  following  year  this  ser- 
mon, filling  one  hundred  and  thirty  large  and 
closely  printed  pages,  (independent  of  a  dedication 
and  preface,  which  occupy  nearly  thirty  more,)  was 
published,  under  the  title  of  **For  Missionaries 
after  the  Apostolic  School,  a  Series  of  Orations,  in 
four  parts.  I.  The  Doctrine.  II.  The  Experi- 
ment, in.  The  Argument.  IV.  The  Duty. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  A.M."  The  volume 
was  dedicated  to  Mr  Coleridge  the  poet,  with  whom 
Mr  Irving  had  recently  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. 

In  1825,  Mr  Irving  preached  the  anniversary  serw 
mon  for  the  continental  society,  the  substance  of 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  a  treatise  on  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  entitled 
*' Babylon  and  Infidelity  foredoomed  of  God.** 
This  work  he  dedicated  to  Mr  Hatley  Frere,  bro- 
ther to  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
and  one  of  the  noted  students  of  prophecy  of  what 
is  called  the  Albury  schooL  In  this  dedication  ha 
acknowledges  that  until  be  fell  in  with  Mr  Frere, 
and  had  access  to  that  gentleman's  conversation 
and  writings,  the  subject  was  quite  new^  to  biak 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  drew  up  his  Intro- 
ductory Essay  to  bishop  Home's  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  published  in  Glasgow,  and 
which  appears  to  be  generally  considered  as  one  of 
the  choicest  products  of  Mr  Irving's  pen.  In  the 
controversy  which  occurred  among  the  numerous 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  which  at  one  period  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  society,  Mr  Irving  took 
an  active  part;  and  made  himself  somewhat  con- 
spicuous by  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  an- 
niversary meeting  of  the  society  in  1827.  In  the 
same  year,  he  published  **  The  Coming  of  the 
Messiah  in  Glory  and  Majesty,  by  Juan  Josafat 
Ben  Ezra,  a  converted  Jew,'*  translated  from  the 
Spanish.     In  1828  Mr  Irving  preaobed  a  Faatday 
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■ermon  before  the  pretbftery  of  London,  which  he 
efterwerds  pabliihed  under  the  title  of  an  **  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Ancient  FulneM  and  Purity  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.**  In  the  tainc  year 
he  contributed  to  an  annual  ^hen  ezitting  under  the 
name  of  the  **  Anniversary,"  an  eisay,  entitled, 
••  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  the  Bfartyrs."  He  also 
published  a  ••  Letter  to  the  King  on  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta,*'  a  measure  which 
he  earnestly  opposed;  and  *'  Last  Days,  and  Dis- 
courses on  the  evil  Character  of  these  Times." 

It  was  about  the  year  1827  that  he  was  first  ob- 
served to  speak  in  a  totally  new  manner  concern- 
ing the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  On  the 
formation  in  the  metropolis  of  a  society  for  the 
distribution  of  **  Gospel  Tracts,"  Mr  Irving  con- 
sented to  be  one  of  three  preM^ers  appointed  to 
preach  collection-sermons  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
new  institution ;  and  it  is  said  to  Lave  been  on  the 
delivery  of  his  oration  on  that  occasion  that  some 
of  Mr  Irving's  hearers  were  astounded  by  his  asser- 
tion of  **  the  sinfulness  of  Christ's  human  nature." 
In  1828  issued  from  the  press  what  may  be  termed 
his  ehef-d  cnwre,  his  **  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  oc- 
casional Discourses,"  in  three  closely  printed 
volumes,  in  octavo,  in  which  his  new  discoveries 
in  theology  were  developed  at  large. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1829  Mr  Irving  paid  a 
visit  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  passed  some 
weeks  among  them.  At  Edinburgh  he  commenced 
a  course  of  '*  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation." His  original  calculation  was  to  go 
through  the  whole  book  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
twelve  lectures ;  but,  having  completed  that  num. 
her,  he  found  tlwt  he  was  little  beyond  the  thres- 
hold  of  his  undertaking.  Having  added  three 
lectures,  the  fifteen  were  issued  from  the  press  in 
parts,  the  whole  making  four  duodecimo  volumes 
of  nearlv  four  hundred  pages  each,  closely  printed. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  1829,  Uie  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
"Scotland  took  place  in  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr  Irving 
was  solicitous  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  that  august 
assembly,  and  partaking  in  their  deliberations.  An 
application  was  consequently  made  to  this  effect  s 
but  it  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  his  bearing 
the  character  of  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman 
disqualified  him  from  ofllciating  in  that  court  as  a 
ruling  elder. 

No  complaint  of  Mr  Irving's  heterodoxy  oc- 
curred in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to ;  but  the  time  soon 
arrived  when  his  obliquities  of  doctrinal  sentiment 
could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  The 
subject  was  taken  up  by  the  presbytery  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  in  London,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1890.  Mr  Irving  %vas  charged  with  heresy ; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of  London  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1830,  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  his  work  on  Christ's 
humanity  was  brought  up  and  read.     It  charged 


Bfr  Irving  with  hoUK^g  CknA  ptkf  d  % 
and  aetasl  sin,  and  dcayteg  tW  imttmm  rfs 


ment,  satisiactkm,  laptttaHoa,  mA 
These  charges  were  snbst—tiaud  by  • 
from  the  work  itseli;  and  roafroofei  i 
from  the  Scriptures,  the  CoafamioB  ef  fbd.  mi 
the  Assembly  s  Catechism.  It  weakl  It  ^km 
to  pursue  tlie  narrative  of  thcas  pressaA^pk  a 
detail,  from  thb  period  to  the  in^iiin  i#  At 
year  18S2,  by  which  time  Mr  Irvfaf  •  iliiiMJiii 
bad  multiplied  tenfold  inswuih  that  the  ttiMn 
of  the  National  Scotch  Charah  ia  Begmt'si^n 
found  it  necessary  to  prefer  chargii  s^ssst  ihar 
minister,  with  a  view  of  cither  recUafaghM  few 
the  error  of  his  way,  or  drppsiM  him  frsa hM«t 
dal  station  as  aminister  of  the  uMassm  ChvH, 
in  London,  On  the  Sd  of  Mav.  Ml,  tht  Usia 
presbytery  onanimoasly  fciaa  him  pQ^-  tW 
consequence  was  that  he  became  Btftmmmk  «t 
his  cure,  as  minister  of  the  Hatioaal  gcetth  Qi* 
meeting  in  Regent  square.  Aa  Mr  Irvm  igissi 
tinned  to  be  a  member  of  tke  pnakjtu}  «#  Ammt, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cherch  sf  8cM^4 
now  called  upon  tliat  body  to  inetitau  farther  p^ 
ceedings  against  him,  oa  the  froaad  ef  Us  Wnfv 
cal  sentimenU;  and  after  the  prcfimbsry  mmmm 
had  been  goM  through,  the  trial  wm  liii  fv  As 
18th  of  fiiardi,  ISM  It  cxoted  an  mmad  » 
terest  in  every  part  of  Ttrntlsad,  isnrisHf  ■  *te 
southern  departments.  The  rcseh  i 
the  same  as  in  the  former  ceae; 
of  the  presbytery  of  Aanaa  formaOy  pre 
the  sentence  of  depoeitiea  of  the  lev. 
Irving  from  the  ministry  of  tke  Charth  sf  1 
land.  On  the  next  mendnc  Mr  *  * 
a  lecture  from  a  teat,  nearly  o^feaite  tht  pai* 
church  at  Annan,  to  a  nnagngaliea  eaaMCm  rf 
jeventeen  hundred  penoae ;  and  puiJeei  it  la 
departure  from  Scotkad,  he  preaAid  a  av^  ^ 
sermons,  in  the  open  air,  at  Camamrtfet^ai  Km- 
friea,  at  Summer  hill,  at  Terrtglcs,  ftc  Oa  kt 
return  to  London,  he  coatiaaed  the  tsne  part* 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  complaint  which  led  lo  Mr 
waa  coosomptioa,  prodaced  hy  hli 
unceasing  efforts  to  propagate  the aiiahsr  «el|pw 
UneU  to  which  he  had  attacked  hteasK  U  ^ 
autumn  of  1834  he  went  to  »ce»laa4,  larAttma- 
fit  of  his  health.  Be  expired  at 
6th  Dec  1834,  under  the  roof  of  Mr 
tually  a  straagpr  to  hias,  bat  wha 
dety  from  a  regard  for  his  rhararttr 
had  seen  him  oolv  within  tke  laal  tv 
and  had  marked  his  loog  gray  haa 
brow,  were  surprised  to  leva  that 
only  his  forty-eecood  year.  Bla 
tended  by  most  of  the  clergy  ^i  Gfasgaw,  mi  If 
most  of  the  elders  and  dcaeaaa  ef  SC  iela  Sf 
in  connection  with  whom  he  a 
BMst  asefitl  days  of  his  Uk. 
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JACKSON,  John;  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
wu  bom  at  Laatingbam,  a  amall  village  in  the 
Nortb  Riding  of  Torksbire,  on  the  Sist  of  May, 
1778.     Very  early  in  life,  be  evinced  a  capacity 
lor  pencilling  a  likeneas ;  but  be  was  apprenticed 
to  bla   fiatber't  butineis,  that  of  a  village  tailor. 
Whilst  yet  the  term  of  hit  indentures  was  unex- 
pired by  nearly  two  years,  finding  occasional  op- 
portunities fpr  tbe  indulgence  of  his  propensity  for 
xht  art,  be  bad  made  some  beads  in  small,  which 
exhibited  a  talent  much  beyond  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  one  entirely  self-taught,  with  no  ex- 
ample of  art  to  refer  to  in  aid  of  bis  ardent  desire 
to  improve.     These   attempts  fortunately   were 
shown  to  tbe  fiimily  of  the  late  earl  of  Mulgrave ; 
tod  tbis  drcamstanee  lai4  the  foundation  of  that 
lofplcioaa  career  which  commenced  on  his  becom- 
ing the  protSg^  of  that  worthy  nobleman;  who, 
with  hia  lordship's  brother,  the  honourable  general 
Pbipps,  and  othei;^  of  his  noble  family,  were  the 
eoQstmst  patrons  and  friends  of  the  painter  through 
H£b.     it  was  owing  to  tbis  circumstance  that  Mr 
Jmek9on  obtained  the  countenance  of  tbe  late  Sir 
Oeorg«  Beaumont,  at  whose  instance,  by  a  sub- 
leription  fund,  tbe  remainder  of  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeabip  was  purchased,  when  be  was  hap- 
pily placed  in  a  state  of  freedom  to  pursue  the  bent 
of  bta  inclination  for  graphic  study;  with  means 
moeh    naore  felicitous  than   those  which  usually 
attend  native  talent,  on  its  first  embarking  to  ex- 
plore tbe  wide  ocean  of  taste. 

Mr  Jackson,  having  accomplished  tbe  term  ap- 
propriated to  the  study  of  drawing,  commenced 
portnii-painter  in  the   metropolis,  and  obtained 
moth   employment.     For  some    years,  however, 
■Mbaecpiently  to  this,  his  portraits  in  oil  obtained 
for  hiai  no  great  distinction ;  but  his  portraits  in 
water  ec^oars  were  universally  admired ;  and  his 
practioe  in  this  department  was  extensive,  and  pro^ 
docf  ive  of  a  very  handsome  income.     In  these,  tbe 
beads    were  tastefully  drawn,   tbe  resemblances 
were    Daitbfully  correct,  and,  although   carefully 
finisbcd,  wrought  with  masterly  spirit.     The  style 
iMadeed  was  so  deservedly  popular,  that  bis  prac- 
tice iras  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  any  contem- 
pocary    portrait-painter   in   smalk     Many  of  the 
beada    engraved  in  Cadell's  splendid  publication, 
••  PortraiU  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centarjr,*.  were  from  drawings  bv  Jackson.    How- 
erer    ^eai  the  celebrity  and  the  income   which 
iackaon  obvained  by  these  performances,  many  of 
wfaicb    wer^  beautiful,  he  sought  distinction  in  a 
sapccior  ordir  of  art.     He  felt  conscious  that  by 
dne  exertion^  be  might  compete  Mrith   tbe  most 
eelebimted  portrait-painters  in  oil ;  and  relinquish- 
ing tJie  practice  of  water-colours,  soon  accomplished 
bia  object.     **  He  occupies  a  place,"  says  a  writer 
in    tbe    Atbenasum,  **  between   tbe   fine,   elegant 
detail  of  I^wrence,  and  tbe  vigorous  generalities 
oi  Baebum :  or,  as  others  word  it,  though  perhaps 
Ufva  truly,  be  is  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Bey. 


nolds,  and  one  of  tbe  cleverest  of  its  followers. 
Where  thought  and  intelligence  were  required,  he 
readily  supplied  them ;  he  rose  and  fell  with  his 
subject,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
honest  of  all  tbe  children  of  flattery.  He  bad  an 
uncommon  readiness  and  skill  of  band — a  rapid 
felicity  of  finish,  which  enabled  him  to  dash  off  at 
a  few  sittings  whatever  he  undertook :  bis  colour- 
ing was  deep,  clear,  and  splendid ;  and  in  this  be 
more  resembled  Reynolds  than  any  artist  since  his 
day." 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1815,  Mr  Jackson  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy;  and  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1817,  a  royal  academician. 
In  the  year  1816,  he  accompanied  general  the  hon. 
Edmund  Pbipps  in  a  tour  through  Holland  and 
Flanders ;  and  in  1819,  in  company  with  Mr  Chant- 
rey  the  sculptor,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  by 
way  of  Geneva,  Milan,  Padua,  Venice,  Bologna, 
Florence,  and  Rome.  At  the  imperial  city  be  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  St  Luke. 
His  death  took  place  at  his  house  in  St  John's 
Wood,  on  the  1st  June,  1831.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  left  children.  His  character  was  that 
of  an  amiable  and  generous  man.  Although  be- 
longing to  the  sect  of  Methodists,  he  left  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  churcn  of  his  native  parish.  The 
subject  is,  '*  Christ  in  the  Garden,"  from  Corregio, 
which  be  completed  shortly  before  bis  death. 

JAMAICA,  (a.)  This  island  lies  about  900 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
chain,  in  latitude  17^  35'  to  18^  SO'  N. ;  and  longi- 
tude  76«»  to  78«  40^  W. ;  and  extends  170  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  fifty  in  its 
broadest  part  from  north  to  south.  Throughout 
its  whole  length  there  runs  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains, from  7000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  formbg  a 
complete  barrier  between  the  north  and  south  sides, 
except  where  intersected  by  two  defiles,  through 
which  communications  are  established.  Each 
side  of  the  island  presents  considerable  diversity 
in  physical  aspect.  On  approaching  the  south,  the 
immense  mass  of  the  Blue  Mountains  at  once  bursts 
on  tbe  view ;  their  summits  a  succession  of  abrupt 
precipices,  intersected  by  deep  chasms  and  gullcys ; 
the  lower  range  crowned  with  wood,  less  rugged 
in  their  outline,  intersected  by  wider  valleys,  and 
ultimately  terminating  in  a  long  plain,  from  eight 
to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  which  extends  from 
their  base  to  the  ocean.  On  this  level  tract,  or  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  tbe  principal  towns  and 
largest  military  stations  are  situated  ;  the  soil  is  of 
a  rich  brick-coloured  mould,  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  intersecting  it  in 
almost  every  direction. 

On  the  north  side  there  are  few  plains  or  level 
surface  of  any  extent ;  the  ground  rises  at  once 
from  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  gentle  acclivities, 
separated  by  wide  valleys ;  the  hills  are  rounded 
on  the  top,  and  studded  with  thick  groves  of  the 
pimento  tree.     These  features  gradually  become 
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bolder  io  tbeir  outUne  till  they  join  the  high  imnge 
in  the  centre  of  the  ithmd,  where  they  are  covered 
with  immense  forests  of  cedar.  The  soil  on  this 
side  is  generally  a  chalky  marl,  producing  a  rich 
verdure,  similar  to  that  of  an  English  lawn,  and 
watered  by  an  immense  number  of  rirulets  and 
cascades. 

The  interior  of  the  island  has  quite  a  different 
appearance  from  either  side,  presenting  all  the  var- 
ieties  of  feature  peculiar  to  a  highland  district ;  in 
some  parts  rugged,  diCBcult  of  access,  and  deneeljr 
wooded ;  in  others  spreading  out  into  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  table  land  or  elevated  •  plain,  from  which 
rise  a  number  of  small  hummocks,  giving  a  slight 
undulation  to  the  surface.  The  ground  in  such 
spots  is  generally  clear  and  open,  covered  with 
rich  grass,  and  of  a  pastoral  character.  These 
regions,  in  which  cultivation  has  made  but  little 
progress,  are  principally  used  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle. 

As  these  portions  of  the  island  present  varieties 
in  physical  aspect,  so  they  exhibit  a  corresponding 
diversity  in  climate.  On  the  plains  or  sea-coast 
of  the  south  side,  the  thermometer  at  noon  does 
not  vary  more  than  6^  or  9^  throughout  the  year, 
its  greatest  height  being  about  92^,  and  the  lowest 
83^.  The  mid-day  heat  on  both  sides  of  the 
island  is  greatlv  modified  by  the  influence  of  the 
sea  breeae,  which  generally  sets  in  from  the  east- 
ward about  eight  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
increases  in  force  till  about  two,  and  declines  with 
the  sun,  until,  on  the  approach  of  evening,  it  is 
succeeded  by  the  land  wind  from  the  mountains. 
When  these  winds  become  less  regular,  or  alto- 
gether fiul,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  before  the 
rainy  season,  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  oppres- 
sive to  the  feelings,  though  tht  thermometer  per- 
haps exhibits  but  little  change  in  the  temperature. 
The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  througnout  the 
year  is  about  fifty  inches. 

The  high  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  island  pos- 
sess a  very  different  climate  from  that  of  either 
side,  their  great  elevation  producing  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  temperature,  which  would  be 
still  more  perceptible,  were  it  not  that  the  sea 
breeze,  which  modifies  the  heat  of  mid-day  in  the 
low  country,  does  not  extend  to  the  mountains, 
and  is  even  but  partially  felt  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  consequently  in  the 
morning  and  evening  that  the  diminution  of  tem- 
perature is  most  felt  in  the  high  grounds;  at  which 
periods  it  sometimes  exceeds  25*^. 

In  this  island  almost  any  variety  of  dimafe  may  he 
procured.  At  a  residence  4200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from 
55^  to  65^ ;  in  the  winter  it  falls  even  as  low  as 
44®.  There  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  disap- 
pear,  and  is  supplanted  by  that  of  temperate 
regions.  Showers  are  common  in  the  interior 
almost  throughout  the  whole  year,  but  they  do  not 
fall  with  the  same  violence  as  in  the  plains,  and 
the  quantity  of  rain  appears  to  be  less.  The  air 
is  exceedingly  humid,  subject  to  dense  fogs,  and 
those  rapid  alternations  of  temperature  peculiar  to 
all  mountain  regions. 

The  troops  here  consist  of  white  and  black  regi- 
ments. Of  the  former  the  numbers  employed  have 
varied  from  1895  to  3285,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  the  average  garrison  has  been  2578.  The 
number  who  have  died  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  has  been  6596,  exhibiting  an  average  annual.' 
mortality  of  128  per  thousand » and  it  is  rather  re* 


markaUe  that,  if  the  mortality  lirwi  UOIti  MM 
be  taken  on  the  saoM  prindpU,  it  aasaais  is  UT 
per  thousand,  so  that  the  diaHf  bs  pnaaM 
exactly  the  same  fistal  cbaraeter  ever  iatt  MB 
Even  so  hr  bark  as  1655  ibe  deaths  m«|  tk» 
troops  during  the  sickly  acasoa  sasatirf  to  Ml 
per  week,  and,  some  years  later,  o«t  el  m  «to 
arrived  two-thirdb  died  witUa  a  fsrtsi^ 

Of  the  6596  deaths  remdcd  betvesB  l>t7  mi 
1887,  the  causes  and  place  of  Urntm  ef  «BM  «d« 
can  be  ascertained :  the  rest  tomka  ef  i 
deaths,  or  of  those  which  took  plaec  ea  i 
where  there  was  no  medical  oAetr  te  nmi  ^ 


An  investigatioo  into  the  extest  ef  swtallytt 
each  station  shows  that  all  arc  b^  at  Msassfiib 
unhealthy;  nay.  tooM  approach  m  sslahnli  to  ito 
climate  of  Britain. 

The  following  TaMe  safBocBUy  satsUMa  fta 
fact,  as  weU  as  dcmonstratre  the  atnm^  nm- 
ble  character  of  the  cHoiate,  by  shevim  Ik  mk^ 
tive  influence  of  mortality  in  each  7«tf,rt*i 
principal  stations  throaghoat  the  i  ' 
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Jamaica  b  ruled  bv  a 
eral,  (appointed  by  the  crow«)« 
of  twelve,  sootewbat  similar  to  tke 
and  a  house  of  aeeeaiblv.  aamwws 
house  of  commotos,  ne  ctoa* 
appointed  by  the  kiiif,  t[ 
state  for  the  coloeiea,  from 
spectable  eolonista  who  are 
the  peace.  The  " 
attorney-general,  and  the  hsaktof, 
members  of  the  eovncil,  earh 
movable  at  the  pleaoart  of  I 
Assembly  consista  of  forty -ftve 
the  parishes  aending  two  npieasi 
Spanish  Town,  Kisfstoa,  •■ 
additional  member  earh;  m 
pouen  afrttkoU  •f  iSOO  per 
of  the  bland,  or  a  pcisoaal  « 


elector  most  be  of  age,  and 
of  £10  per  aDB«a  b  the 
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Tolcf.  Penoni  of  colour  tre  now  admitted  to  all 
tlM  prifilegea  ^  white  persons,  and  there  are  no 
drU  dinbilities  from  religious  differences.  The 
I  fomnor  bu  the  title  of  his  Excellency,  and  is  in- 
I  ntted  with  the  chief  ciyil  and  military  authority ; 
ht  k  also  chancellor,  ordinary,  and  vice-admiral. 
Oo  hif  death  or  absence,  the  goremment  devolves 
on  tbf  deputy  or  lieutenant-governor,  if  there  be 
•117;  orherwise  on  the  senior  counsellor,  who  rises 
in  rotation  to  the  presidency,  and  has  a  salary  of 
£1000  per  annum. 

The  council,  who  are  by  courtesy  severally  ad- 

drdsed  in  the  colonies  by  the  title  of  Honourable, 

eoositti  of  twelve  members.     They  are  appointed 

bj  msfidamus  from  the  king,  and  hold  their  offices 

dsriog  his  Majesty  s  pleasure ;  but  if  at  any  time 

bj  deith,  absence  from  the  island,  or  suspension, 

tie  council  should  be  reduced  to  less  than  the 

somber  limited  by  the  instructions  to  the  governor, 

ht  may  appoint  as  many  persons  out  of  the  prind* 

psi  freeholders,  inhabitants  of  the  island,  to  be 

Bienbcrs  of  the  council,  as  will    make  up  such 

Boaiber;  which  persons  so  appointed  may  act  as 

(oascillors  until  they  are  disapproved,  or  others 

are  sppointed  by  his  Majesty.     The  governor  may, 

bowe? er,  suspend  any  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 

eil  from  sitting,  voting,  or  assisting  therein,  if  he 

tad  just  caase  for  so  doing;  but  he  must,  by  the 

fint  opportunity,  signify  to  the  English  govern- 

BifBt  any  vacancy  in  the  coaneil,  from  whatever 

nne  it  may  arise. 

The  duty  of  the  coondl  is  to  give  advice  to 
the  governor  or  commander-in-chief  for  the  time 
being,  when  required ;  and  they  stand  in  the  same 
relaHon  to  the  governor  in  the  colony  as  the  privy 
oooadl  in  England  does  to  his  Majesty ;  they  are 
tUo  a  constituent  part  of  the  legislature  of  the 
colooy,  corresponding  with  the  British  house  of 
peers;  and,  finally,  they  sit  as  judges  on  certain 


The  general  assembly  are  the  representatives 
•f»  aad  chosen  by,  the  people,  and  correspond  with 
the  Britbh  boose  of  commons,  and  its  utmost 
iunthm  is  seven  years.  The  laws  and  statutes  of 
England  paaaed  previously  to  the  seAlement,  un- 
lets they  are  from  their  enactments  inapplicable  to 
the  local  rircamstances  of  Jamaica,  apply  to  the 
eotony.  SUtutes  passed  in  England  since  1728, 
unless  they  relate  to  trade  and  navigation,  are  not 
bi  forte  there.  The  assembly  have  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  bouse  of  commons  in  England ;  they 
hare  the  sole  power  of  levying  taxes,  and  the  dis- 
trihntion  thereof,  with  the  exception  of  an  annual 
pennaiieBt  revenue  to  the  crown  of  £10.000;  the 
»lary  of  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  is  £1000  per 

The  goremor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  eooneil,  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
requires,  sunomon  the  general  assembly  together, 
aad  may,  of  his  own  authority,  adjourn,  prorogue, 
and  dissolve  it. 

The  council  and  general  assembly,  with  the  cob« 
carrcnee  of  the  king,  or  his  representative  the  gov- 
craor^  may  make  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  for 
the  pubfie  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of 
the  colony,  ao  that  they  be  not  repugnant,  but  as 
acar  as  conveniently  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws 
■sd  statutes  of  Great  Britain.  Under  the  head  of 
Wat  IndieM,  a  view  will  be  taken  of  the  results  of 
the  recent  abolition  of  slavery  there. 

JAMIR80N,  JoBir,  D.  D.,  F.R.8.,  Edin.,  and 
F.8.A.,  Seot.,  an  eminent  Scottish  antiquary  and 


philologist,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  in  1758,  his 
father  being  first  minister  of  the  Duke  Street  An* 
tiburgher  chapel  there.  He  himself  was  educated 
for  the  ministry,  and  for  many  years  offidated  as 
clergyman  to  a  congregation  of  Antiburghers  in 
Forfar.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  a  chapel  in 
Edinburgh  belonging  to  the  same  body  of  dissen- 
ters,  in  which  he  continued  for  the  last  forty-three 
years  of  his  life.  His  death  took  place  at  his 
house  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th 
July,  1888. 

He  first  came  forward  as  an  author  in  1789,  in 
**  The  Sorrows  of  Slavery,  a  Poem,  containing  a 
faithful  statement  of  Facts  respecting  the  81ave« 
trade."  His  only  other  poetical  work  is  **  Eter- 
nity, a  Poem,  addressed  to  Freethinkers  and  Phil* 
osopbical  Christians,"  1798.  In  theology  and  reli- 
gious matters  he  puUished,  **  An  Alarm  to  Britain; 
or  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  Infidelity,"  1795;  ••Vindication  of  the  Doctrine' 
of  Scripture,  and  of  the  primitive  Faith  concerning 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  in  reply  to  Dr  Priestley's 
History  of  Eariy  Opinions,"  1795,  two  vols.  8vo. ; 
**  Remarks  on  Rowland  Hill's  Journal."  1799; 
•*  The  Use  of  Sacred  History,"  1802.  two  vols. 
8vo. :  •*  The  Divisions  of  Reuben,"  1805 ;  Import- 
ant Trial  in  the  Court  of  Consdence,"  1806,  12mo8 
•*  The  Beneficent  Wonsan,  a  sermon,"  181 1 ;  '*  The 
Hopes  of  an  Empire  reversed,  or,  the  night  of  plea- 
sure turned  into  fear,  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,"  1818;  **  Three  Sermons,  con- 
cerning Brotherly  Love,"  1819 ;  '*  Serrooni  on  the 
Heart." 

His  great  and  excellent  work*  "  An  Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language,"  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  4to.  1808,  1809.  It 
illustrates  the  words  in  their  different  significa- 
tions, bv  examples  from  andent  and  modem  wri- 
ters; shows  their  affinity  to  those  of  other  lan- 
guages, and  espedally  the  Northern;  explaining 
many  terms  which,  though  now  obsolete  in  Eng- 
land, were  formerly  common  to  both  countries,  and 
eluddating  national  rites,  custoBM,  and  institu- 
tions, in  their  analogy  to  those  of  other  nations. 
It  has  been  long  out  of  print,  but  he  made  an 
Abridgment  of  it  in  1818,  in  one  volume  8vo.  A 
supplement  to  the  original  work  was  published  in 
two  vols.  4to.  In  181 1,  he  published  **  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Andent  Culdees  of  lona,  and  of 
their  settlement  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;" 
ill  18  U,  **  Hermes  Scythicus,  or  the  radical  affini- 
nities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  the 
Gothic,"  8vo. ;  and  still  later  an  **  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Scotland."  Dr 
Jamieson  was  a  Royal  Assodate  on  the  Royal 
Foundation  of  the  Society  of  Literature,  to  whose 
transactions  he  contributed  some  papers,  as  well  as 
to  the  transactions  of  the  society  of  antiquaries. 

JARROW ;  a  village  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
andently  called  Gyrvy.  about  half  a  mile  south  ot 
the  river  Tyne,  and  two  miles  from  South  Shields. 
It  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  though  now 
consisting  only  of  a  few  cottages,  an  andent  church, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  monastery.  The  latter  was 
founded  about  the  year  684,  by  the  abbot  Benedict 
Biscopius,  who  had  before  built  the  monastery  of 
Monk  Wearmouth,  and  who  is  said  to  have  iten 
the  first  person  that  brought  the  art  of  making 
glass  into  England.  Indeed,  Monk  Wearmouth 
was  distinguished  as  being  the  earliest  jflaztd 
church  in  this  country ;  before  this  time,  the  win- 
dows were  either  latticed,  or.  at  best,  filled  up 
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with  fiiM  lioen  doth  ttretdied  apon  (ranet  of 
wood. 

The  moaatterj  of  Jtrrow  tuffertd  freqnentljr  bj 
fire,  and  through  the  Tiolence  of  the  Denet ;  at  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  church  was  but  a  poor 
thatched  hoTel.  made  up  of  old  walls,  with  a  roof 
of  unhewn  timber.  Bishop  Walcher,  however, 
who  had  been  presented  to  the  See  of  Durham,  by 
William  I.,  assisted  in  restoring  the  ruined  monaa* 
tery.  He  bestowed  upon  it  sereral  neighbouring 
manors,  and  excited  some  monks  of  Munkchester, 
(now  Newcastle,)  to  take  up  their  residence  in  his 
diocese,  Munkchester  being  then  included  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  The 
monastery  being  thus  established,  and  afterwards 
much  increased,  both  in  revenues  and  numbers,  a 
division  took  place  among  the  brethren,  and  bishop 
William  de  Carilepho,  Walcher's  successor,  re- 
moved the  inmates  of  the  establishment  to  Dur- 
ham, when  it  became  only  a  cell  to  that  monas- 
tery. Jarrow  monastery  was  dedicated  to  St 
Paul,  and  the  monks  were  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  The  remains,  which  do  not  betoken  any 
great  extent  of  the  ancient  building,  are  situated 
on  an  eminence.  The  church  appears,  from  the 
situation  of  the  tower,  to  have  been  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  but  it  has  been  so  frequently  dilapidated, 
that  it  is  difllcult  to  decide  this  with  accuracy.  The 
present  structure  is  part  of  the  ancient  building 
connected  with  a  portion  restored  in  1783.  Jarrow 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  venerable  Bede. 

JEWS,  (a,\  The  popular  impressions  with  re- 
spect to  the  cnaracter  and  fate  of  the  Jews  are  not 
so  distinct  as  so  important  a  history  requires.  We 
know  of  no  divine  inflictions;  the  punishments  of 
individuals  and  nations  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  their  conduct ;  the  misdeeds  of  communities,  as 
well  as  the  sins  of  individuals,  put  an  end,  some- 
times for  ever,  to  that  quiet  which  it  is  the  best 
prosperity  of  men  and  nations  to  enjoy.  The 
founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  Heaven,  had  framed  a  constitution 
for  this  favoured  people,  which  prescribed  pursuits 
adapted  to  their  soil  and  character,  guarded  them 
against  the  excesses  of  passion,  bound  up  the  hands 
of  national  ambition,  and  gave  each  individual  as 
much  freedom  as  was  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare.  It  protected  the  possessions  of  the  rich 
and  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  encouraged  habits  of 
industry,  and  set  bars  to  violence  and  corruption. 
Had  the  Hebrews  been  content  to  sit  down  quietly 
under  the  shadow  of  these  institutions,  they  would 
not  have  had  wealth  to  invite  oppression,  and  would 
not  have  lost  strength  to  repel  any  invasion  of  ad- 
venturers. But  they  could  not  understand  the 
wisdom  of  their  law,  and  disregarded  it  so  coen- 
pletely,  that  the  very  book  was  lost ;  and  when  it 
was  accidentally  recovered  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
all  hearts  were  filled  with  dismay  to  find  how 
widely  they  had  wandered.  Still  they  were  not 
instructed  by  experience  ;«even  Heiekiah,  one  of 
their  best  kings,  could  not  resist  the  strange  ambi- 
tion of  displaying  his  wealth  to  robbers.  The  na- 
tural consequences  followed.  As  their  welfare 
depended  on  the  observance  of  their  civil  system, 
their  misfortunes  followed  hard  upon  its  violation. 
Thdr  orciuional  reformation  restored  their  char- 
acter and  happiness  for  a  time  s  but  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  state  was  downward ;  and  the  in- 
spired prophets  foretold,  with  amaxing  and  awful 
exactness,  all  the  particulars  of  its  righteous  doom. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  national  char- 


acter is  too  ttufiivovrably  i 
count.  The  same  mtgmmtmi  k  sMt  as  eC  If 
which  the  frksda  of  Job  attti^M  la  CMtttm 
him  that  be  was  more  g«ilty  tbss  eiksr^  htam 
he  suiTercd  more.  Tbeir  rharadsr  w  asi  • 
amiable  one ;  bat  it  wiH  be  oh^fud.  thrt  At » 
verity  of  the  propbeta,  as  well  ••  of  «ar  9mimm. 
falls  not  so  much  on  the  people,  as  ea  lW«  als 
misled  them.  A  deep  and  bwaiaf  ifM  sf  ptti^ 
ism  was  their  strongest  pasBoa;  and  it  oMrt 
be  denied,  that  they  exhibited  a 
their  country  was  in  ^ 
guidance  might  have  made  tbcm  a  \ 
But  under  the  direetioa  of  the  PWwsia. «  Un 
fistal  results,  even  to  the  barbaroai  matdw  ef  J«* 
Christ.  But  it  should  be  rcsaembartd,  Iks  vtot 
John  appeared,  calling  tbeai  to  rcfatsMe  mA  i^ 
form,  he  becMDe  their  lavowite,  mi  ihar  hm^ 
gogues  dared  not  say  a  word  ani>>t  hM^  Tit 
same  popularity  attended  Jcaw  Chnsi.  ihm^  ha 
appearance  disappointed  all  their  heats,  «tek  k 
centuries  had  looked  for  hia  eoabff  iaththflarf 
commanding  majesty  of  tko  isaifsr  ad  kn| 
It  required  the  oMiel  anwearied  mikn  m  At  p«t 
of  their  leaders,  to  wcakea  Us  iadaaes.  mi  w 
work  them  up  to  that  nad  excfteassA,  ia  etaA 
they  deoianded  his  Mood.  AH  thi^  «t  ifcat  a 
implied  in  the  meaoraWe  words,  **  fmhm.  I» 
give  them,  for  the^  knowaot  what  tWy  d»* 
We  mention  thu,  boeaaae  there  is  a  yn* 
error  on  this  subject,  and  tbe  sypafhiii  ^  ■■ 
are  unfiurly  divided  hetweea  tbe  Jrw  mi  Kshm 
Joeephtts,  who  wrote  under  the  eye  ef  tht  ■»> 
querors,  has  been  too  loag  mUba^i  to  matmi  ■■ 
by  thoee  repreeentatiooa  of  the  alradtf  d  as 
Jews  and  the  huaunity  of  tko  Mmmam,  If  ^^ 
he  endeavoured  to  cover  tbo  skaae  ef  imtm$  s 


cause,  for  which  his  comtijiasa  thieght  *  e  f^ 
vilege  to  die.  Let  it  be  iwimhiiid,  that  ah*- 
ever  might  have  been  the  ■atiaaal  gmii  ^a* 


igfat  have  been  the  ■atiaaal  gmk 
brought  then  into  bondage,  their  fvbdfeM  «■• 
effort  to  be  free  ;_a  rebeUioa,  mrsalisid  art  If* 
extortions  of  Hebrew  vieeroya^  aor  the  mwttf^ 
Romaa  procurators,  hard  aa  tlwae  evili  ««t  la 
their  proud  Ipirits  to  eadm  s  hit,  sAar  ^m  4 
suffering,  th^  roee  in  a  uaiteiaJ  iiae.  At  ■» 
ment  an  insult  was  ollcfcd  to  thesr  nlysB.  f 
any  respect  is  doe  to  patriotic  self 
cannot  withhold  it  from  tbeiea.  Aad  it  is 
dence  of  the  power  which  a 
over  the  moral  judgmcat,  tWt  rraJtrt  ■  ^** 
should  so  long  have  sypathietd  with  Uimei^' 
the  English  patriots,  and  withJmsfhii  i^iKA* 
Jews.  For  nothing  caa  be  Boro  ilmmi  tfc«  • 
look  on  the  Romana  with 
thev  were  employed  oa  this 
bartan  who  afterwards  ovcrraa  their 
scourge  in  the  hands  of  God.  It  as  f«te  «»e^ 
to  be  called  on  to  adaure  the  homaorty  W  tA^ 
whoae  heart  was  not  all  eteoc,  thomh  tf  wmm^^ 
he  tortured  his  wretdMd  priseotrs  t«D  «■  ^ 
ground  reaMined  lor  a  croas  to  ataod  apn.  •■> 
march  of  their  armieB  was  well  dsssiihiJ  ■  •» 
••  curse  of  desolation  j"  ohcitwr  ■aa  kmA  *• 
of  a  fated  city,  there  mm  m^  hr  w 
••  eagles  were  gihtiad ;"  •*•  ■# 


that  their  •«  eagles 


spread  their  piaioos.  it  was  bfce  the  i 
death-angeKs  wing;  and  yet  froat  av  J^*^  * 

are  taught  to  Wese  the  oame  of  the  • ■  ■■ 

grasping  plunderer,  and  it  is  had  tarte  tar*^* 

the  alms  of  compasiina  tothemewory  rfho«*» 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  WHb  ti  ^  ^^ 
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•bouMlfd  in  crimes ;  but  w«  have  no  idea  of  bring- 
iflg  the  Romant  into  this  contrast,  for  the  purpose 
of  exsUiiig  that  great  pest  of  the  worid.  Those 
wbo  Dessure  character  by  fortune,  must  remember 
tktl  the  eternal  dty  was  at  no  distant  period,  com- 
pelled to  drain  the  cup  she  had  poured  out  so  U- 
benlljr  for  the  nations.  Her  temples  were  over- 
tbrown;  the  tombs  on  which  her  great  names  were 
wntten,  were  defaced  by  barbarian  hands;  and, 
while  in  every  nation  there  are  living  memorials  of 
the  Hebrew  race,  there  is  not  one  who  can  trace 
kii  heraldry  from  Rome.  It  is  the  duty  of  all,  wbo 
woold  give  a  right  direction  to  moral  feeling,  to 
refiit  this  unhealthy  admiration  of  lawless  violence, 
vhether  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  There  is  no 
seed  of  recommending  these  splendid  sins ;  power 
wUl  always  command  respect,  and  the  right  hand 
si  the  conqueror  will  cast  aside  moral  as  well  as 
pbjiiad  reswtance.  Still  it  is  not  well  to  keep 
isoeiMe  constantly  burning  on  this  altar  of  human 
Mood;  for.  though  these  great  tyrants  of  roan  are 
not  comoion,  all  th^  relations  of  life  are  affected 
b/  a  sentiment,  which  encourages  false  ambition, 
aad  turns  real  glory  into  shame. 

Tbt  history  of  the  Jews  since  the  destruction  of 
Jemtslem,  is  Uuly  wonderful,  and  affords  a  most 
fUikJBg  testimony  to  our  religion.  Never  was 
vend  dashed  upon  the  rock  into  smaller  fragments, 
than  the  Hebrew  nation  in  that  tremendous  over- 
throw  I  a  million  of  its  best  lives  were  sacrificed; 
■U  ito  noblest  blood  was  shed ;  the  temple  was 
nuBcd  from  topmost  tower  to  lowest  foundation- 
rtofle,  and  a  cold  and  heavy  desolation  thrown  over 
«U  the  borders  of  the  land.  And  this  was  the 
people,  who  deemed  themselves  the  favourite  sons 
of  Ggdl  for  whom  he  had  suffered  the  bright  light 
of  prophecy  to  send  its  unnatuml  dawn  fur  into 
the  depth  of  coming  ages ;  whom  he  had  suffered, 
ihoagh  unworthy,  to  lean  so  confidently  upon  his 
everlMtiiig  arm  1  One  would  have  thought  that 
•o  profound  a  calamity  would  have  turned  every 
Hebrew  heart  to  stone.  But  every  thing  about 
thb  strange  people  disappoints  predicdous  founded 
00  hufluui  nature.  Fortresses  still  existed  in  Judea, 
aad,  though  shaken  by  the  thunder  of  Jerusalem 
when  it  fell,  held  out  without  a  sign  of  dismay, 
^imda  was  the  last  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romana.  They  had  surrounded  it,  and  at  last 
tuccaeded  in  battering  down  its  walls ;  but  when 
the  night  brought  a  pause  to  the  combat,  the  Jewish 
leader  assembled  his  comrades  and  told  them  that 
Ood  had  forsaken  his  people ;  still  he  was  more  mer- 
ciful than  the  Romans,  and  he  proposed  that  they 
•boiUd  fire  the  dty,  and  offer  themselves,  their 
vives  and  children,  as  a  last  burnt  offering  upon  a 
rMooa  alt«r.  They  approved  hu  counsel ;  em- 
tnccd  their  wives  and  children  with  tears,  and 
then  stabbed  them  to  the  heart.  Having  chosen 
tea  of  their  number  by  lot  as  executioners,  they 
^■braeed  the  corpaes  of  their  loved  ones,  and  sub- 
aitted  their  necks  to  the  blow.  The  ten  then 
ant  kHa;  and  when  nine  had  foUen  by  each  other's 
•ads,  the  Ust  survivor  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and 
irove  the  a  word  into  his  own  heart.  When  the 
latnmtm  entered  the  dty,  they  were  affrighted  at 
be  desolation.  Savage  and  horrible  as  such  self- 
<votioo  ia,  it  is  impomible  not  to  admire  the 
irwmgth  of  beart  which  it  discovers ;  and,  with- 
at  iaspiration,  one  might  foretell,  that  so  long  as 
solitary  heart  of  this  description  was  left  to  beat, 
would  treasure  its  national  distinction  as  its 
dc  renainiug  pride. 


Thus,  in  truth,  it  has  been  in  every  country 
under  the  sun.  They  were  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  like  the  ashes  of  their  temple ;  and  now  the 
keel  of  the  adventurer  can  hardly  reach  a  shore, 
where  the  Jews  have  not  been  before  him.  Gain 
is  the  only  avenue  to  power  which  their  feet  are 
permitted  to  tread,  and  they  walk  in  it  with  an  indus- 
try that  never  sleeps.  Unsodal  as  they  are,  go 
where  the^  will,  they  adapt  themselves  with  won- 
derful flexibility  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  To 
a  certain  extent  they  mingle  with  others  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  life;  but  there  is  a  veil  in  tbdr  hearts, 
like  that  of  the  temple,  never  lifted ;  a  sanctuary, 
into  which  the  eye  of  no  Gentile  is  permitted  to 
look.  There  is  no  region  in  which  they  cannot 
make  themselves  a  home;  and  yet  they  draw  a 
line  broad  and  deep  between  themselves  and  others, 
by  keeping  up  thdr  andent  usages,  drcurodsion, 
abstinence  from  unclean  meats,  and  all  animal  food 
which  has  not  been  killed  by  a  Jew,  by  assembling 
in  their  synagogues,  and  there  worshipping  God  in 
the  language  of  their  fathers.  They  are  at  home, 
and  yet  are  exiles;  fiamiliar,  and  yet  strangers;  con- 
tent with  an  unenviable  lot  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  and  yet  constantly  looking  over  its  boun- 
daries to  their  own  holy  land ;  having  every  thing 
to  humble  and  depress  them,  and  yet  looking  for- 
ward with  triumphant  hope  to  a  time,  when  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  **  like  the  lightning  shining 
from  the  east  to  the  west,"  shall  shiver  and  melt 
their  chains. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  when  and  how  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  collected 
and  bound  together ;  but  not  long  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  we  find  two  Hebrew  communities ;  the 
one  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  under  the 
prince  of  the  captivity,  the  other  on  this  side  the 
river,  under  the  patriarch  of  the  West.  The  school 
of  Jamnia,  which  pretended  to  be  the  Sanhedrim 
saved  from  the  general  ruin,  obtained  great  author, 
ity ;  and,  as  it  was  prindpally  spiritual  in  its  pre- 
tensions, it  did  not  exdte  the  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  curious  to  see  how  a  gradual,  but 
unconsdous  preparation  had  been  made  for  a  monu- 
ment of  this  kind,  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the 
Jews,  but  as  useless  in  itself  as  the  fabled  pillars 
that  survived  the  flood.  The  priesthood  had  been 
gradually  superseded  in  the  course  of  ages.  The 
authority  of  tradition  overshadowed  that  of  scrip- 
ture, and  the  interpreters  of  this  new  volume  ac- 
quired unbounded  influence.  At  the  same  time, 
the  worship  of  the  synagogue  grew  up  in  place  of 
that  of  the  temple  ;  so  that  when  the  ruin  seemed 
complete,  a  new  worship  and  new  priesthood  were^ 
already  created  to  their  hands.  Even  this  was* 
enough  to  give  them  a  feeling  of  strength ;  and 
before  the  generation  that  saw  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  passed  away,  the  whole  body  of  Jews  west 
of  the  Euphrates  rose,  in  a  fire  that  spread  at  once 
into  a  conflagration,  and  was  only  extinguished 
with  the  losb  of  six  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
emperor  then  issued  edicts  meant  to  destroy  their 
race;  but  at  this  moment,  apparently  so  uninvit- 
ing, a  pretended  Messiah,  calling  himself  the  **  Son 
of  the  Star,'*  appeared ;  set  up  his  standard  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Jews  poured  in  by  thousands, 
with  a  spirit  unbroken  by  disaster,  ready  to  make 
a  new  appeal  to  arms.  But  their  king  was  slain  ; 
the  plough  passed  over  the  fresh  ruins  of  the  dty, 
and  all  Jews  were  forbidden  to  come  near  it 
again. 

But  even  then,  when  Jerusalem  was  left  a  dty 
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of  thf  dead,  and  for  th«  third  tine  tioet  our 
Smviour't  prophecv,  **  the  raouDtaint  were  melted 
with  their  hlood,  their  courage  and  fidtb  endured. 
Not  lixty  years  after,  we  find  a  patriarch  at  Tibe- 
rias in  this  very  region,  whose  authority  was  ao* 
linowledged  by  all  west  of  the  Euphrates,  while 
the  prince  of  the  captivity  stiU  held  his  melandkoly 
state  upon  the  eastern  side.  He,  too,  had  suf- 
fared  his  share  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Roman  power  was  about  to  crush  him,  the  acces- 
sioo  of  a  new  emperor  drew  off  its  armies,  and 
left  his  dominion  lilie  a  ship- wrecked  vessel,  saved 
by  the  sinking  of  the  tide.  In  thb  patriarchate  at 
Tiberias,  there  was  no  power  but  such  as  was  con- 
ceded to  it  by  public  opinion  i — but  iu  legates 
visited  all  the  Jewish  establishments  in  various 
lands,  and  received  the  tribute,  which  was  regularly 
paid.  Such  was  the  force  of  this  Rabbiniad  do> 
minion,  that  for  a  tin>e,  the  prince  of  the  ca^^tivity  | 
submitted  to  its  power.  One  of  these  patriarchs, 
iu  the  third  century,  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Mishna,  or  code  of  traditional  law.  The 
western  prince  again  recovered  his  ascendency,  and 
governed  in  Babylonia  with  the  splendour  of  a 
king.  In  the  schools  of  his  dominion,  comments 
wera  made  on  the  law  and  the  Biisbna,  which  were 
embodied  in  the  Gamara ;  the  Mishna  and  Oemara 
together  make  up  the  well  known  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud. This  Rabbinical  lore  has  been  extremely  un- 
fortunate for  the  Jews ;  it  has  weighed  upon  them 
like  a  millstone,  and  prevented  their  entering  the 
lists  of  intellectual  glory.  In  fiict,  all  their  appa- 
rent prosperity  at  this  time  was  a  calamity,  be- 
cause it  served  to  draw  upon  them  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

The  patronage  or  opposition  of  the  emperors 
could  not  do  much  to  uphold  the  faint  shadow  of 
a  state  which  the  patriarchate  presented.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  standard  floating  on  •  dis- 
mantled tower.  Both  the  patriarch  and  the  prince 
of  the  captivity  seemed  to  be  upheld  b^  a  feeling 
of  national  pride,  without  any  substantial  author- 
ity, and  without  anv  thing  to  sustain  them  in  the 
changes  of  the  world ;  so  that  even  before  the  bar- 
barians flowed  in  upon  the  Roman  eropira,  the 
patriarchate  had  gone  down.  The  principality, 
being  out  of  the  path  of  revolutions,  escaped  till 
the  tenth  century,  gladdening  the  hearts  of  the 
Jews  with  the  si^ht  of  its  hollow  glories,  but  all 
the  while  wearing  away.  We  may  say  on  the 
whole,  that  the  dark  ages  found  the  Jews  nearly 
where  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  left  them ;  they  had 
not  yet  found  a  restbg-place  in  the  world. 

While  the  Jews  were  suffering  every  thing  under 
the  Christian  emperors,  rather  than  give  up  the 
least  observance  of  their  religion,  the  Samaritans 
were  more  disposed  to  bow  their  heads  to  the 
storm.  They  eluded  the  so'ere  kws  of  Justinian, 
by  submitting  to  baptism  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  then  quietly  returning  to  the  fiuth  of  their 
fathers.  We  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  the  Samaritans  are  the  des- 
cendants of  the  idolatera  (introduced  by  Esar- 
haddof^  who  gradually  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
land.  We  do  not  think  that  scripture  requires  us 
to  believe  that  the  ten  tribes  were  so  completely 
rooted  out.  The  Jews  from  their  prescriptive 
hatred  of  the  rival  house  of  Israel,  always  repre- 
sented the  Saouuitans  as  Cutbeana,  but  Uieir  evi- 
dence must  be  admitted  with  caution  in  a  case  of 
the  kind.  It  is  admitted  that  a  remnant  escaped  ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  large  enough  to  keep 


up  the  old  refifiM  of  tW  \mL  U  Mr 
time  they  were  expectlat  tW  MssiUi,  «l  thn^ 
he  was  reserved  in  dedanng  to  the  Jews  ita  ks 
was  their  expected  king,  he  umuotmeU  m  mwkam 
hesitation  to  the  SamaritaM;  and  il  he  Am§d 
them  with  **  worshsppbc  they  knew  net  «te.*  *i 
charge  would  apply  wUk  e^unl  letee  to  tht  it9% 
who  believed  in  the  weitdntis  ef  thsir  tanplt 
with  the  same  auporatttioa.  U  ia  angulsr,  rtai  rfui 
the  persecatioa  of  Jusrininn,  tkey  wffe  t^mm)m 
to  history  for  sges,  till  at  ket,  ia  the  iiiiiii  rt 
century,  a  remnant,  like  tW  mutmsifi  ^  i>s 
Bounty,  were  discovered  on  the  sMt  ef  thar  ms 
holy  mountain.  There  they  had  laahsd  mm^ 
down  upon  tho  changes  of  tke  werUL  fmmm^ 
their  ancient  rebgioo,  aad  trsosaring  mssi  d  m 
the  scriptures  ia  the  Smnnritms  er  eld  Bff«M«  ftv 
acter.  The  Jewa  during  tWsr  eapMti  hd  W- 
rowed  the  Chaldemi  lettcrib  Pram  thee  tmm 
poodeoee  with  Scalager,  m  nfly  to  hm  lafBMk 
they  seem  to  oheerve  the  low  of  Meass  wA  «w* 
strictacas  in  many  peima  than  the  Jew  han- 
sel ves. 

When  the  Mussoknan  crMcen*  fuse  ia  ihi  ML 
it  turned  the  tide  of  hnmui  aflUrs  in  iMUwef  iW 
Jews. 


Jews  hie  converts  i  and  a»  he  i 
as  a  prophet,  inaieted  upon  cite 
the  unity  of  Ood  the  chief  i 
they  were  dispoeed  to  frv 
Christiana.  They  mnst  have  seen  toa^  *tf  fe» 
armies  were  likely  to  prevail, led  ea  hy  mA^^ 
as  Khaled,  who,  whea  adviaed  tn  rcpae  aaiart 
from  the  weariness  of  a  4ay  of  haols*  «^*ii 
«*  There  is  rest  enough  ia  the  world  trntmrnT  fta 
Mahomet  rcqntrtd  too  nmch  of  the  ieaa  Is 
wished  toamke  them  disci pWe  aa  wolssp— m^ 
and  fiuling  ia  hie  attempta,  ha  haeamethnrm^. 
and  persecuted  them  to  tha  aa4  af  hm  ds^  ^ 
they  fisred  better  with  his  siiuasBHi»  ahei^^ 
no  such  impoasihilitiea;  nad  h  waa  aal  ^*^ 
satisfaction,  that  they  aav  Oaar  tahe  iaaa** 
from  the  Christimis.  Braa  «h0  he  hi*  ^ 
mosque  which  bore  hb  naaa  npaa  Ihs  atfa  rf 
their  temple,  they  fbaad  oaaaahstianmthsli 
that  the  Chrtstiaai 
Some  writera  have  thoaght«  thni  a  i 
in  fisvoar  of  the  Mi ' 
the  Jews;  hut  their  chnrarter  b  paasl*^ 
that  they  en^^ed  in  ao  anch  aUianea.  TWi^ 
ral  union  of  latereai  and  faehaw  eraa  al  iii*  «* 


needed )  and  we  mnst  aay,  thsagh  it  •  est  mm 
honour  of  human  aataia.  that  nathiaff  %■*  ^ 
man  hearts  so  firmly  toi«lher  aa  haoad  «a  a  ^ 


firmly  together 
mon  foe. 

The  conqaesta  of  MahsmH 
in  motion  for  several  eentm 
having  aoqaired  the  thint  af  ad 
content  with  the 
Syria;  they 
w 


antthn^ 


rea  «oe  sane*  m  ■■^■■■■■^  w*  — 
I  the  aaiet  paaaaamaa  «f  Mt^m^ 
pomihka  a  fland  rnaa  to«L  ^ 
the  whole  saathsen  cnast  sd  is  tt^ 


terraneaa;  they  than  paasedim* 
eatabltshed  aa  empire,  and  aa  H 
bottnda  to  their  eaterpriMb 
heart  of  Praaoe.     The  ~ 
decliaiag  migeety  of 
step  of  their  desalariag  masti 
tian  aatioa ;  the  pride  af  the 
deeply  woanded,  and  two  ev 
we  find  the  whole  Chrielisn 
the  Bortham  sh«ire,  tn  avaHO 
The  whole  coarse  m  t 
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had  an  laporttnt  bearing  upon  the  interefts  of  the 
^ewi.  Thtj  are  supposed  to  hsYe  bad  an  ageney 
ii  brisfiBg  ibotki  the  first  inrasion  of  Spain  by  the 
fisncem,  in  whieh  Roderick  lost  bis  life  and 
oovo;  SB  sgency,  however,  which  was  fully  jus- 
tified bjr  the  cruelty  they  endured  from  the  Gothic 
kisp.  These  troubled  times  brought  them  into 
Bonoc.  Their  superior  intelligence  and  education 
ntfe  it  necesnry  to  give  them  offices  of  profit  and 
tmt;  sad  whan  Charlemagne  determined  onsend- 
\ag  la  embassy  to  &roun  al  Baschid,  one  of  this 
rsee  srss  employed  to  represent  the  'European  so- 
verdgB,  and  to  conduct  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
Wtween  Bagdad  and  Aix^la-Cbapelle. 

The  eonqoest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  the 
cttshhshment  of  Charlemagne's  great  empire,  were 
euesoistaoces  which  threw  a  gleam  of  light  upon 
tbe  dark  current  of  the  Jewish  history ;  and  we 
•re  thus  particular  in  allusion  to  them,  because  in 
that  Bge,  the  Jews  fixed  that  character  which  they 
retain  at  the  present  day.     They  did  not  lose  the 
opportunity;  but  exerting  themselves  with  their 
atsai  sagacious  and  untiring  industry,  they  became 
rich^-^very  stream  of  commerce  in  every  nation 
lowed  with  golden  sands  for  them.   In  France  they 
took  a  high  stand,  and  in  Spain  they  were  hardly 
(btinguished  in  wealth,  honour,  and  trust,  from 
tbcir  Saracen  masters.     But  the  natural  result  was, 
that  when  the  wild  spirit  of  chivalry  began  to  pre- 
rail  in  the  world,  ruling  in  the  hearts  of  men  by 
Biaxios  with  which  morals  and  humanity  had  rery 
HttJe  to  do ;— -the  fortunes  of  the  great  were  ex- 
haarted  by  martial  extravagance,  the  earnings  of 
the  poor  were  drained  by  oppression,  and  as  the 
Jcwi  offered  a  vast  resource  to  beggarly  nobles  and 
ptiaces,  their  wealth  at  once  became  a  crime.     It 
wai  discovered  that  thev  were  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der of  our  Sartour  nearly  a  thousand  years  before, 
aad  for  this,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
btnlted  and  plundered  in  every  Christian  land.  The 
if  wi,  with  their  usual  still  fortitude,  prepared  not 
Mly  to  meet,  but  to  draw  advantage  to  themselves 
frooi  the  storm.     The  soldier  of  the  cross  must 
hsve  his  arma;  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
■eat,  the  cnisaders  were  ready  to  pledge  every 
^"g  for  gold.     But  when  the  time  for  payment 
ouBe,  they  found  that  their  rerenues  had  not  been 
iacrtaaed  by  the  prodigality  of  war,  and  they  were 
ohUged  to  resort  to  other  means  to  redeem  the 
pledges  they  had  given.     The  Jews  were  then  ex- 
poaedtoall  kinds  of  Tiolence;  their  wealth  was 
confiscated,   and  their  persons  banished.     Philip 
i^agoittts  and  St  Louis  in  France,  distinguished 
tbcsnelves  hj  this  saintly  extortion.     In  the  reign 
of  Hkhard  L  of  England,  they  were  exposed  to 
Mt  of  the  most  infamous  massacres  recorded  in 
^ory,  and  passed  through   repeated  changes  of 
■Bpc  and  saffering  under  his  contemptible  succes- 
or.*    Bnglaod  has  nothing  to  boast  of  in  this  dark 


«  Tha  toUowinm  laterMtiDf  aocoant  of  tho  dMtnartton  of 
h«  Jews  at  York  H  girea  by  D'lsraati,  in  hb  *«  Cnrioaitiot  of 


"  Wkn  HkAtfd  I.  aMfloded  tiM  tlntmo  [In  1180].  the  Jews, 
*  rwf  niito  the  royal  protection,  broii|(lit  their  trlhutM. 
I^r  had  aaaCMMd  from  remote pnrt4 of  Bnftand  andapprar- 
«  M  WtwtmlnerT,  the  cooit  and  the  mob  imagined  that  they 


I  Wood  to  bowitrh  hb  majesty. 
tMi  tteir  prgeewce  at  the  coronation ;  but  teveral, 


An  edict  was  bsned  to 
whoM 


MI       ^  _ 

hllttle  remaiui  of  Ufe. 

r  tfnmi  rapidly  tkvoufh  the  dfty,  thai,  In  hooonr 


registry.  The  only  ray  of  mercy  and  honour  that 
could  be  seen  in  all  Europe  was  in  Germany,  where 
Frederick  IL,  the  most  accomplished  prince  of  his 
age,  had  penetration  enough  to  see  the  baseness  of 
the  charges  broogfa  t  against  them.    When  informed, 


ctfthefiMtival,  the  Jews  were  to  be  massacred.  Ihepopolare, 
at  once  ea^rer  of  royalty  and  riot,  pillaged  and  bnmt  theUr 
houses,  and  roordered  the  devoted  Jews.  Benet^ct,  a  Jew  of 
Y<^  to  save  hit  Ufe.  received  baptism;  and  returning  to  that 
city,  with  his  friend  Jocenus.  the  most  opulent  of  the  Jews, 
died  of  hb  wounds.  Joeenos  and  his  servants  narrated  the 
late  tragic  <1rcumstances  to  their  neighbours,  but  where  they 
hoped  to  move  sympathy,  they  excited  rage.  The  people  at 
Yurk  soon  gathered  to  imitate  the  people  at  London ;  and  their 
llrtt  aataolt  was  on  the  house  of  the  late  Benedict,  which  hav- 
hag  some  strength  and  magnitude,  contained  Us  family  and 
fnends.  who  found  their  graves  in  its  ruins.  The  alarmed  Jews 
hastened  to  Jocenns,  who  conducted  them  to  the  goveniot  of 
York  castle,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  afford  them  an  asylum  f<ir 
their  persons  and  etfects.  In  the  meanwhile,  their  habitations 
were  levelled,  and  the  owners  murdered,  except  a  few  unre> 
■isting  b«ngii,  who,  unmanly  in  sustaining  honour,  were 
adapted  to  rooeive  baptism. 

**  The  cMtle  had  sufficient  stiength  for  their  defence  %  but  a 
suspicion  arising  that  the  governor,  who  often  went  out,  In- 
tended  to  betray  them,  they  one  day  refused  Urn  entrance.  He 
complained  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county;  and  the  chiefii  «>f  tlie 
violent  pnrty.  who  stood  demly  indebted  to  the  Jews,  uniting 
with  him,  orders  were  issued  to  attack  the  castle,  llie  cruel 
multitude,  united  with  the  soldiery,  felt  such  a  desire  of' 
slaughtering  those  they  intended  to  despoil,  that  the  thaHL 
rep«iting  or  the  order,  rev<dced  It,  but  in  vain;  fimatician  and 
'"  satiate  their  appetency  for  blood 
'  "  >  idd  of  the  superior  dtisens, 
having  addreuad  the  clergy, 
were  by  them  anioaated  and  conducted. 

**  The  leader  of  this  rabble  was  a  canon  regular,  whose  seal 
was  so  fervent,  that  he  stood  bythem  in  his  surplire.  which  be 
considered  as  a  coat  of  malL  Their  attacks  continued,  till  at 
length  the  Jews  perceived  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and 
a  council  was  caOed  to  consider  what  remained  to  be  done  In 
the  extremity  of  danger. 

**  Among  the  Jews,  the!    

It  has  been  customary  wUh  this  r 


repentuig  or  tne  order,  revoked  it, 
robbery  unce  set  loose,  will  satiate 
and  plunder.  They  solicited  the  s 
who  humanely  refused  It;  but  hi 


ttyc         „ 

the  Jews,  their  elder  RabUn  was  most  reneeted. 
customary  wUh  this  people  to  invite  for  this  place 
some  foreigner,  renowned  among  them  fSor  the  depth  of  hla 


learning  and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners.  At  this  time  the 
llaham  or  elder  Rabbin  was  a  foreigner,  who  had  been  sent 
oviT  to  instruct  them  In  their  laws,  and  was  a  person,  as  we 
shall  observe,  of  no  ordinary  qualifications.  "When  the  Jewish 
council  was  assembled,  the  Hahara  rose,  and  addressed  them 


inthbn 


IT—*  Men  of  Israel!  the  God  of  «>nr  ancestors  is  « 


nisdent,  and  there  Is  no  one  who  can  say,  Why  doestthou  thtsT 
This  day  he  commands  us  to  die  for  his  law:  for  that  law  which 
we  have  cherished  from  the  first  hour  it  was  given,  which  we 


denth,  while  It  displays  our  sincerity,  shall  impart  confidenca 
to  the  n  anderer  of  IsraeL  Death  is  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
have  only  to  choose  an  honouraMe,  and  easy  one.  If  we  fSH 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  which  you  know  we  cannot 
escape,  our  death  will  be  Iniominious  and  cruel ;  for  these 
Christians,  who  picture  the  feirlt  of  t>od  in  a  dove,  and  con- 
fide in  the  meek  Jesus,  are  sUiirst  for  our  blood,  and  prowl 
around  the  castle  like  wolves.  It  is,  therefore,  my  advice,  that 
we  elude  their  tortures;  that  we  ourselves  should  be  our  own 
executioners ;  aii4  that  we  voluntarily  surrender  our  lives 
to  our  Creator.  We  trace  the  ^visible  Jehovah  in  his  acts; 
God  seems  to  caU  for  us,  but  let  us  not  be  unworthy  of  that 
calL'    Uavhtg  said  this,  the  old  man  sat  down  and  wept. 

**  The  assembly  was  divided  in  their  opinions.  Men  of  for- 
titude applauded  its  wisdom,  but  tiie  punllanimous  murmured 
that  it  was  a  dreadfU  couDdl. 

**  Again  the  Rabbin  rose,  and  spoke  these  fsw  words  in  a 
fbm  and  dinasive  tone—*  My  children!  since  we  are  not  unani* 
mous  in  our  opinions,  let  these  who  disapprove  of  my  advice 
depart  from  this  assembly*  .^-ome  departed,  but  the  greater 
number  attached  themselves  to  their  venerable  oriest.  Taey 
now  employed  themselves  in  consuming  their  valuables  by  fire; 
and  every  man,  tearful  of  trust  ng  to  the  timid  and  irresoluU 
hands  of  the  women,  fU^  destroyed  his  wife  and  children  and 
then  himadt  Jocenns  and  the  Kabbin  alone  remained.  Tbefr 
lifs  was  protracted  to  the  hut,  that  thay  might  see  every  tkinr 
performed  according  to  their  orders.  Jocenns,  being  the  chief 
3ew,  was  distinguubed  by  the  hut  mark  of  human  respect,  in 
reoriving  his  death  Ihrn  the  consecrated  hand  of  the  aged 
Rabbin,  who  immediately  after  perfonned  the  melancholy  duty 


**Allthiswastrattsactedlnthedepthof  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  walls  of  the  castle  were  seen  wrapt  in  fteme% 
and  only  a  few  miserable  and  pusillanimous  beings,  unworthy 
of  the  sword,  were  viewed  on  the  battlements,  pointing  to 
their  extinct  brethrra.  va  hen  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
castle,  these  men  veriSed  the  prediction  of  their  tste  Rabbin : 
for  the  multitude,  bursting  through  the  solitary  courts,  found 
themselves  defrauded  of  their  hopes,  and  in  a  moment  avenged 
themselves  un  the  feeble  wretches  wiw  rcmataaad. 

**  Such  to  the  narrative  of  the  Jews  of  York,  of  whom  ftva 
hundred  thos  dastroyod  thamselvea." 
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mccordiog  to  tlie  uiual  sctndal  of  thote  timei,  that 
Boine  Christian  children  had  been  found  in  the  houte 
of  a  Jew,  murdered  in  preparation  for  the  past- 
over,  **  Bury  them,"  was  his  only  reply.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  Europe,  if  other  sovereigns 
had  resembled  him ;  though  superstition  had  a  hold 
on  his  dominions,  it  had  none  upon  his  mind:  even 
as  a  crusader,  the  grandson  of  Barbarossa  effected 
by  peaceable  means  what  others  could  not  accom- 
plish  by  war,  and  left  a  name  as  enviable  aoiongthe 
Infidels,  as  that  of  Saladin  has  ever  been  among  the 
Christians. 

The  character  of  the  Jews  has  remained  nearly 
the  same  to  the  present  day,  only  varying  with  the 
times,  not  by  any  wide  and  decisive  change  in  the 
prosperity  or  improvement  of  the  race.  But  it  u 
needless  to  dwell  upon  this  period,  since  it  has  been 
set  before  the  public  eye  in  the  splendid  panorama 
of  Ivanhoe ;  where  we  see  at  a  glance  the  suffer, 
ings  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  the  fortitude 
>»ith  which  they  stooped  to  meet  them, — the  con- 
tempt  end  hatred  with  which  they  were  universally 
regarded,  and  the  power  which  they  contrived  to 
gain  notwithstanding, — the  low  avarice  to  which 
they  descended,  and  the  traditional  enthusiasm  in- 
spired bv  the  remembrance  of  their  religion  and 
their  holy  land.  In  the  delightful  vision  of  Re- 
becca, perhaps  the  loveliest  portrait  the  imagina- 
tion ever  drew,  we  see  the  gentle  firmness  formed 
by  long  exposure  to  danger,  contrasted  in  Rowena 
with  the  superiority  of  one  who  had  breathed 
nothing  but.  the  incense  of  chivalrous  adoration  ; 
and  we  fear,  that  one  touch  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
pen  has  done  more  for  this  injured  race,  than  jus- 
tice and  humanity  in  the  last  thousand  years. 
While  we  acknowledge  the  nooral  taste  of  Shak- 
speare  in  respect  to  character,  and  confess  that  he 
does  not  attempt  to  give  the  guilty  any  lasting  attrac- 
tion, we  regret  that  his  Merchant  of  Venice  has 
done  so  much  to  associate  all  that  is  savage  and  ra- 
pacious with  the  name  of  Jew.  We  cannot  blame 
him  for  sharing  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  but  we 
certainly  are  glad  that  there  is  a  power  to  correct 
his  errors,  and  to  balance  the  impression  against 
the  Jews  which  his  painting  has  made,  by  one  in 
their  favour,  drawn  with  equal  talent,  and  from  its 
nature  resistless  and  enchanting. 

We  are  sorry  that  there  is  so  little  to  be  said  of 
the  literature  of  the  Jews.  The  fetters  of  Rab- 
binism  have  been  so  closely  folded  about  their 
minds,  as  to  prevent  free  and  vigorous  action. 
They  have  had  little  of  the  quiet  which  is  most 
fiivourable  to  intellectual  exertion,  and  we  take  it, 
that  no  great  literary  improvement  can  be  expected 
from  those  who  are  constantly  weighed  down  by 
the  millstone  of  banishment  or  bondage.  The 
roost  remarkable  person  in  this  department,  wbo 
baa  ever  sprung  from  the  race,  is  the  modem  Men- 
delsohn,  whose  reputation  in  Germany  is  thought 
to  have  bettered  the  condition  of  the  Jewv.  If, 
however,  his  opinions  were,  as  we  understand  them, 
that  the  Jews  had  a  revealed  law,  but  no  revealed 
religion  beside  the  law  of  nature,  the  Jews  must 
have  dreaded  his  heresy  moH  than  they  exulted 
in  bis  success.  Their  feeling  towards  him  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Hindoos  toward  RammohunRoy, 
but  they  forgave  him  his  deism,  so  long  as  he  did 
not  embrace  Christianity. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  people  who  have  suffered 
so  much  by  that  sickness  of  heart  which  arises  from 
hope  deferred,  should  have  been  exposed  to  fre- 
quent delusion.     When  they  have  been  so  long 


uratchiBf  the  heavens,  ready  t«  I 
chaoga  was  a  sign  of  the  Masabh's  < 
impostor  might  calculate  opoa  thdr  «sf  c 
Beifore  our  Saviour,  thcrt  wars 
great  numbers,  and  aiaca  bis  tiast  tht  Jm  Isw 
been  repeatedly  misled  by  adteataii.  TWaa* 
remarkable  deceptioa  of  this  kiad  hss  km  Bsfr 
tised  in  modem  timet,  la  1666,  SsMbAm  I««v 
a  person  obtcurel  v  bom,  who  i 
took  advantage  of  bit  rtmarkaMs  [ 
to  carry  on  thb  daring  impostta.  Bt  I 
design  when  young,  andpraparcd  hb  wtij\ifi^ma$ 
uncommon  self-denial,  when  the  pehhc  mmdtmmi 
ready  for  the  declaration,  he  saaBsatid  l^iriT  • 
the  Messiah.  The  Rabbina  rttisttd  U««i*eit 
him  from  place  to  place,  till  he  raashad  Jwanhi 


where  he  remained,  gathariaf  prosclytasi  tw  ^ 
years.  His  dedaimtioa  escstad  a  siinn  W«| 
against  him,  but  one  of  his  mosC  disciafaiM  t^ 
posen  suddenly  filling  dead,  the  aaadtal  a*  n- 
terpreted  as  a  testimony  of  heaven  b  bt  taw 
Then  the  glad  tidii^  spread  threaghaai  M^m 
and  Asia,  that  the  Misaiah  wnacnaie;- 


suspended,  and  the  Jews  every  when  matod  n* 
call  to  rise.  Meantime  Tiabbal  hai  Ifdn  as  ^» 
matUr  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind  he  M  mw^ 
The  ardour  of  hb  partianna  harrbd  bai  ta  0». 
stantinople  to  confront  tW  Saltan.  Tbt  ■■■« 
made  him  thb  fiur  and  renaoaehlf  prafm^  '^^ 
the  Messiah  should  be  shot  at  wtth  tfest  yaaM^ 
arrows,  and  if  be  proved  invnlaersUa  ha  ^md 
himself  own  hb  title;  if  he  dodinad  tba sAa,  b 
must  either  become  a  Mahometan  ar  ha  ^  *• 
death."  Sabhathai  was  not  long  tmk  rmmi  to 
uncertainty;  he  declared  himaiW  a  }$tkmtm 
without  any  unnecesaary  delay,  and  wm  ^^m^ 
bv  the  Sultan  with  houoor  iaitaad  ef  tmtm^ 
He  then  supported  the  dovhia  charaetor  vbm  b 
had  assumed  with  such  eapa 
lowers  were  fast  going  over  tn 
tion  of  his  example*  whca  the 
in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  Snltaa,  ^^  mfsiv^ 
him  in  Belgrade,  where  hn  died  a  nstai*  Aart  • 
hb  fifiy-ftret  jear.  Oroaa  and  ahvieas  ss  An^ 
posture  was,  it  long  survived  him«aadhis6A^ 
are  said  to  be  found  even  now  in  wnnam  pn*  ^ 
the  world.  Thb  shovra  how  rcniy  thiy  m  w 
grasp  at  any  hope«  when  &tth  b  at— «_^wH 
into  despair,  not  only  by  tJie  growth  el  On^ 
ity,  but  by  their  own  trnditiom.  This  b  fcvd  a 
the  Talmud  in  the  form  ol  n  msphiry  \f  1^ 


that  the  world  is  to  continna 
— two  thousand  ycare  wtthont  bw.  two  dn^^ 
yeare  under  the  law,  and  two  thnnaand  aadrA» 
Meaaiah's  reign.  The  firrt  expired  b  Ab^** 
life,  the  aeeond  when  onr  Baii— g  **"%?* 
Such  a  tradition,  unimportant  aa  it  »  to  ^^ 
one  would  auppoae  would  be  dtabosfftcaasf  to^A 
when  they  can  only  evade  it«  by  if^  *^  ^ 
advent  b  debyed  on  areosat  «f  A»  ^  d  ^ 
world  t  the  very  sins  whsc4  the  Hc^id  ^  * 
come  in  order  to  take  anray.  ,_ 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  OuMnill  *d  "^'^ 
each  took  an  interest  in  tho  Java, 
to  remove  the  haa  which  raated  w^m 
Such  was  the  prfjndice  of  the  day,  Chst 
could  do  but  little  in  thab  ^vwar.  thn^ ^v* 
publicans  ware  not  nalana  ngaaaat  ll^  ■* 
rington,  in  his  Oceana,  reenmwadad  iftanfcj 
IreUnd  to  the  Jewa.  The  nacanwtbs  ^  CM* 
IL  and  hb  court,  did 
and  after  tha 
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^■ietly  iato  the  kingdom,  where  tbeir  detcendMti 
itfMUB  to  the  pretent  day.  Napoleon  caused 
quMtioBt  to  be  proposed  to  the  Jews  respecting 
tkcir  allegiance  to  France,  and  haTing  received  the 
■oit  iitiBfiietory  answers,  he  assembled  a  Saiihed- 
rin  fer  the  porpose  of  re-«ttabUshing  the  worship 
of  the  synagogue  in  the  empire.  It  it  to  be  hoped, 
tkt  after  the  lapee  of  some  centuries.  Christian 
Htiois  will  begin  to  discover,  that  their  prosperity 
ni  reHgioo  are  not  secured  by  absurd  systems  of 
cxdnioB,  which,  instead  of  being  a  safeguard,  are 
oaly  10  many  challenges  to  those  writhout,  to  batter 
dowa  the  walls  which  shut  them  out  from  the 
rigltf  they  inherit  from  God  and  nature. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  a  race 
wko  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Tke  retuma  made  to  Bonaparte  fixed  their  number 
at  three  millions.  This  is  but  a  small  number, 
cooipared  with  former  times.  In  France  there  are 
about  forty  or  fif^y  thousand.  They  are  still  ex- 
doded  from  Spain  by  an  ancient  law.  In  Great 
Britain  their  number  is  variously  stated,  but  not 
eicecding  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  protectant  reformation  wrought  a  great  but 
not  a  dedaive  change  in  flavour  of  the  oppressed 
Jews;  indeed  the  theological  controversy  which 
prepued  the  way  and  smoothed  the  path  for  Lu- 
tlier*s  eflbrts,  arose  from  Reuchlin's  efforts  in  their 
behalf.    We  allude  to  the  generous  and  successful 
eiertioM  made  by  that  excellent  scholar  and  wor- 
tky  naa,  to  save  the  Jewish  writings  from  the 
iaiaes  to  which  they  were  oonaigned  by  priestly 
b^o^s,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  renegade  Pfeffer- 
com;  a  struggle  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  from 
the  torrent  of  ridicule  with  which  Hutten  over- 
wbeimed  Beuchlin'e  opponents,  in  the  immortal 
**fyutoUt  ObmMntrmm  Firomm.*'     Under  the  re- 
Carved  chorchet  the  Jews  have  been  partially  tol- 
erated, and   their  privileges  gradually  increased; 
bat  as  yet   there  are  some  protestant  nations, 
OMMig  which    England    must    unfortunately  be 
ftelcoiied*  in  which  they  do  not  enjoy  the  full  pri- 
rikfea  of  dtisena.     We  say  unfortunately,  because 
ve  think  our  brief  summary  has  shown,  that  in 
every  period  when  the  Jews  were  oppressed,  the 
priodplea  of  evil  in  their  creed  became  prominent 
aad  active;   but  whenever  they  enjoyed  aecurity 
nd  protoctite,  the  counteracting  principles   of 
good  began  to  work  a  moral  regeneration. 

The  Jew*  were  not  ungratefiil  to  the  reforma- 
tioo ;  ia  the  eariy  part  of  the  last  century  they 
beeaaM  the  most  sealous  supporters  of  the  protes- 
Nsft  SBeceiaion;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  when  the 
laeobitea  threatened  a  run  on  the  bank,  the  Jews, 
■el  oaly  of  England  but  the  continent,  sent  in 
bge  •■ppliea  of  bullion  to  support  the  credit  of 
:he  British  government. 

In  the  year  1758,  the  Pelham  administration, 
nth  a  laudable  desire  to  reward  Jewish  loyalty, 
od  encourage  the  accession  of  such  a  wealthy  peo- 
iW  to  the  atiljecta  of  the  British  crown,  intro- 
bced  a  bin  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews  into 
be  Uouae  of  Lords:  it  was  supported  by  Sherlock, 
i^Ap  of  London ;  Seeker,  bishop  of  Oxford ;  and 
byter,  biahop  of  Norwich ;  three  names  of  which 
Ki  eccleaieetical  annals  of  England  may  be  justly 
ready  and  it  passed  through  the  upper  house 
Tthout  opposition.  Its  reception  in  the  lower 
Mae,  when  first  brought  down,  was  on  the  whole 
vomJile ;  bat  the  commercial  jealousy  of  some 
prrlmta  ia  the  dty,  the  resentment  of  the  Jaco- 
tes  for  the  efl^eacious  check  given  to  their  ma- 
m. 


chinations  by  the  Jews,  and  the  obstinate  preju- 
dices of  those  who  prided  themselves  on  preserv- 
ing the  folly  of  their  ancestors,  and  calling  it  wis- 
dom, roused  a  formidable  resistance  which  the 
ministers  should  not  have  ventured  to  encounter. 
Appeals  were  made  to  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  multitude ;  **  no  Judaism  "  became  a  signal 
as  efficacious  as  **  no  Popery  **  thirty  years  after ; 
petitions  poured  in  from  every  quarter;  but  the 
ministers,  strong  in  rectitude  of  principle,  resolved 
to  proceed.  The  ministers  persevered  and  the 
bill  was  carried ;  a  general  election  was  at  hand, 
and  the  0PPO*i^ioi>  unhesitatingly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  popular  clamour  to  drive  their  politi- 
cal rivals  from  the  hustings. 

In  consequence  of  the  popular  excitement,  the 
parliament  were  forced  to  repeal  the  bill  in  the 
following  year.  Other  nations  outstripped  Eng- 
land in  the  march  of  liberality;  in  America,  m 
Holland,  in  Prusda,  and  in  France,  the  Jews  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  have 
proved  by  their  subsequent  conduct  that  they 
were  well  entitled  to  the  favour.  The  Jewish 
regiment  in  the  Prussian  service  was  the  one  that 
acquired  most  glory  in  the  memorable  battles  of 
Ligny  and  Waterloo.  In  the  year  1829,  Mr 
Robert  Grant,  then  member  for  Finsbury.  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  but 
withdrew  it  after  it  had  made  some  progress, 
chiefly  because  it  was  deemed  imprudent  further 
to  shodt  the  prejudices  of  those  who  bad  been  so 
deeply  offended  by  the  concession  of  emancipation 
to  the  Catholics.  The  speakers  against  the  mea- 
sure, with  one  exception,  rested  their  arguments 
on  expediency. 

JODRELL,  RicHAEO  Paul,  Esq.,  D.  C.L., 
F.R.S.,  and  F.S.  A. ;  deputy  lieutenant  and  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Derby, 
Norfolk,  and  Middlesex ;  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  originally  of  Derbyshire,  and  after- 
wards of  Staflbrdshire.  He  was  bom  Nov.  19, 
1745 1  and,  having  lost  his  father  in  1751,  lived  in 
possession  of  his  paternal  estates  for  nearly  eighty 
years.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Hertford 
College,  Oxford ;  and  his  attadiment  to  his  classi- 
cal stucUes  was  evinced  by  his  composirions  in  the 
Mus»  Etonenses,  and  by  subsequent  more  labori- 
ous publications.  To  the  supplementary  notes  of 
Potter's  JEschylus,  printed  in  1778,  he  was  a  con- 
tributor; in  17S1  he  publisned,  in  two  volumea 
8vo.,  *'  Illustrations  of  Euripides,  on  the  Ion  and 
Bacchae  ;*'  and  in  1790  another  volume,  **  On  the 
Alcestia."  The  modem  drama,  also,  as  well  as 
the  ancient,  shared  Mr  Jodrell's  attention.  *'  A 
Widow  and  no  Widow,**  a  dramatic  piece  of  three 
acts  by  him,  was  acted  at  the  Havmarket  in  1779, 
and  printed  in  17S0,  8vo.  At  the  same  theatre, 
in  1788,  was  performed  with  success  his  **  Seeing 
is  Believing,"  in  one  act,  printed  in  1786.  His 
tragedy,  called  **The  Persian  Heroine,"  having 
been  rejected  by  the  managers  of  the  two  great 
theatres,  was  printed  in  1786,  8vo.  and  4to.  In 
the  following  year  he  published  *•  Select  Dramatic 
Pieces ;  some  of  which  have  been  acted  on  pro- 
vincisl  theatres,  others  have  been  written  for  pri- 
vate performance  and  country  amusement.*'  He 
also  published  in  4to.  1785,  *'The  Knight  and 
Friars,"  an  historic  tale,  from  Hey  wood's  r»NH«iiM. 
In  1784  he  became  a  member  of  the  club  founded 
at  the  Essex  Head,  for  the  purpose  of  cheering  the 
declining  days  of  Dr  Johnson.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1772,  and  of  the  so- 
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ciety  of  antiqiiftrict  in  17H4.  He  was  created 
D.C.L..  at  Oxiofd,  July  4,  1793.  At  the  general 
election,  1790,  he  was  returned  one  of  the  baront  in 
parliament  for  Seaford ;  but  by  the  dedtion  of  a 
committee,  which  was  not  given  until  the  tecond 
seision,  he  was  declared  not  duly  elected  on  the 
19tb  of  March,  1792.  However,  when  Mr  Bar- 
jent  was  made  dtrk  of  the  ordnance,  in  Jan.  1794, 
he  was  re  elected  for  the  tame  place,  but  after  the 
dissolution  in  1796  be  did  not  again  ait  in  the 
House.  With  advancing  years,  the  mind  of  Mr 
Jodrell  became  obscured,  and  from  the  year  1822 
he  gradually  sunk,  until  he  reached  total  and  ab- 
solute incapacity.  He  died  on  the  26Ui  Jan.  1831, 
aged  eighty-five,  and  left  a  family. 

JOLLY,  Alsxaicdkb,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Moray; 
died  at  Fraserburgh,  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  29tli 
June,  1838.  in  the  e'^ty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
forty-second  of  his  episcopate.  The  repoUtion  of 
bishop  Jolly  for  profound  and  varied  learning  ex* 
tended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  church  of  which 
he  was  a  distinguished  ornament.  He  devoted  a 
long  life  to  the  studies  of  his  professioD ;  the  whole 
range  of  theology  was  open  to  him,  but  the  scrip- 
tures in  their  original  Isnguages,  and  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  were  his  familiar  food  {  these  he 
thoroughly  digested.  The  result  is  partly  exhibited 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Euchanst,  published  in 
1831.  In  1820,  he  published  a  ••  Friendlv  Address 
to  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  on  Baptismal 
Regeneration,**  briedy  tracing  the  success  and  uni- 
formity of  the  church  doctrine  on  that  impor- 
tant subject.  In  the  department  of  practical  di- 
vinity, he  published,  in  1828,  **  Observations  on 
the  several  Sunday  Services  throughout  the  year.'* 
By  a  late  arrangement  of  the  Episcopal  college, 
the  See  of  Moray,  founded  in  the  I2tb  century, 
exists  no  longer ;  the  clergy  and  congregations 
posing  it  constitute  parts  of  other  dioceses. 

JONES,  John  Gale,  a  political  orator  of 
notoriety  in  his  day,  died  in  Somers  Town,  where 
he  had  long  resided,  on  the  4tb  April,  1838,  aged 
sixty-seven.  He  was  by  basinets  a  surgeon  uuf 
apo  hecary,  and  was  bred  to  that  profession  hy 
Mr  North,  of  Chelsea.  When  the  breaking  out  oif 
the  French  revolution  inftamed  the  conceptions  of 
many  politicians  in  England,  he  took  a  lead  in 
the  debating  societies,  where  his  eloquence  and 
teal  made  him  a  distinguished  performer.  He  was 
•  member  of  the  celebrated  "  London  Correspon- 
ding Society.**  He  possessed  great  powers  of  deda- 
matiott,  and  took  an  active  part  in  Westminster 
politics  during  the  period  when  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  rendered  himself  so  conspicuons.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Britisk  Ibrum,  where  questions  of 
the  most  ticklish  nature  were  openly  discussed, 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  House  of  Com- 
nons;  he  was  oooMoitted  to  Newgate,  Feb.  21, 
1810,  for  the  publicattoo  of  a  scurrilous  hand-bill ; 
and  after  two  nnsuccessfal  motions  for  his  release 
made  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  (amended  by  Mr 
Sheridan)  and  Sir  S.  Bomilly,  he  was  only  liberated 
by  the  prorogation  of  parliament  on  the  21st  of  June, 
which  was  the  same  day  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
by  the  sanM  circumstance,  was  released  from  the 
tower.  In  1810  was  published  **  A  Warning  to 
tha  Frequenters  of  Debating  Societies ;  being  a 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Progrrsa  of  those  Socie- 
ties, with  a  Report  of  the  Trial  and  Conviction 
of  John  Gale  Jones,  the  Manager  of  the  British 
Forum." 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  Mr  Jones's  publi- 


cations:—** Sketch  of  •  1 

ster  Forum,  1794.^    •*  A  PoMaa  T«w 

Kent  for  the  purpose  of  pramnfii^  the 

Parliamentary  Eclbmi,  1796^**    **  Aa 

the  character  of  Waskiaffon,  17V7.*    *< 

tions  on  the  Tasab  Convvhdva,  or  F 

179a'*    •«  Invocation  to  Edward  <hM,  eaq.uk* 

•*Five  Letters  to  the  Right  Btm.  G.   Twair* 

1806.**    A  satirical  poco^witkMilflB^  «■  Ik*  ■» 

bers  of  the  society  ol  tke 

about  thirty  vears  ago,  gave  eoaaideraUvdbi 

the  time  to  tkose  woooi  be  1 

His  style  of  speakiqg  \ 
voice  was  good,  and  he  had  warda  aa  wfll ;  «d  C 
aa  Mr  Fox  said,  a  good  speacfc  ongtt  «r»ar  mmd 
wen,  hia  speechea  were  anper-exi'alt— i,  Ck.  dd^ 
ing  analysis,  the  reporter  eonld  wmkm  ««  hnk  ^ 
them.  The  ear,  however,  was  tkklad  kys  ^ 
catenatloa  of  sweet  soaoda.  W«  keiwea  aas  ¥ 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  6rat  cflbns  wm  ike  aadsM* 
ing  the  defence  of  Mr  Gale  Joms,  «W  was^t 
at  tke  Warwick  avisca,  ahovt  tba  1 
Mr  Home  Took,  and  otkera,  wcv 
In  private  life  Mr  Gale  Jon«8  b  4 
ful,  amiable,  and  unaasaming  i 
conversation,  a  acholar.  and  a  i 

JONES,  CArTAiM  Otontot  MArawv.  ef 
royal  navy,  author  of  **  Trmvcla  im  Bnaaaa  md 
north  eastern  cottntries  of  E«ir«pa»**  «■■  I 
col.  J.  T.  Jones,  of  the  royal  angSM 
structor  of  the  Unca  of  Tortcs  Vc 
ofBoer  who  led  tke  attack  opon 
Capt.  Jonea  comacnoed  kta  aavml  t 
late  Sir  J.  S.  Torke.  He  iocm««4  h»  fns  em** 
mission  in  1802 )  aad  was  jnnior  UnrteaMt  af  ** 
Ampbioo  32,  when  tkai  frigato  i—wyad  lasAft^ 
son  from  off  Brest  to  tko  MidilMiam 
renewal  of  hostilities  witk  Ftanos,  aa 
subaeqocntly  asststed  at  the  tm^Atmm  oC  %  Sf 
squadron,  toden  with  trcaanra.  ftam  Bmmk  Mm 
boond  to  Csdim.  On  tke  8lh  Hov. 
severely  wounded  ia  a  galhiot  Wo* 
boat  attack  oo  the  eoaat  of  latria.  Om  ika  : 
Aug.  1809,  he  again  highly 
at  the  eaptnre  and  dMUnctioo  mi  i 
vessels,  seven  trahacolas.  and  a  hmd  hsMeey  s^  I 
long  twenty-lbor  poonders,  at  tW  tmmmk  tf  < 
Piavie,  and  in  sight  of  tke 
Venice.  In  Sir  WtiUmm  HoaU  a  « 
orcasion,  **  the  proapi  lannar  In  i 
Jones  tamed  the  gms  of  the  hn<Nij  •■  ikn  «^ 
my*s  vessels  **  was  noticed  aa  kagUy  j 
He  afterwards  commanded  tW  Ta 
was  employed  ia  co-operation  witk  tW  < 
of  Cadix,  dnriag  tke  sisge  afl  Isk  4o  i^M,te*s 
year  1811.  His  last  aimuiafsni  via  Jhib  Wk 
1817.  to  the  Pudorm  of  eighfe—  «bm^  ob  *» 
Irish  station,  where  ke  remaMi  iar  «  paaii  ^ 
nearly  two  years.  He  nbtaiaid  pmmL  aad^  ^ft 
7.  1818.  In  1827,  Captaia  J«aas  p^UUbrf  -1^ 
vels  in  Norway.  Swedaa,  F^la^  Khhi^  m^ 
Turkey ;  also  on  tke  coast  of  tke  aatt  otf  Aflitf  «diA 
the  Black  Sea,  kc,  kc**  ia  two  *«W  fi^  |W 
viously  to  these  travda,  wkkk 
by  him  with  a  view  to  ftkc 
skmal  knowledge,  he  had  already  1 
naval  arsenals  and  poru  of 
and  in  this  pabUcatioa  he  rrlatas  vW 
examination  of  them,  as  well  as  etf  tW 
Sweden  and  Denaairks  thawky 
readers  with  a  great  store  «l  i 
and  mnch  acute  reatark,  ea  the 
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ditioo  of  tbe  nwritiiiie  force  of  most  of  the  Earo- 
peto  powert.  He  received  the  greatest  attention 
iirsiB  the  lat^  and  present  Emperors  of  Russia,  and 
(ran  the  EmpreM  Mother.  Shortly  after  his  tra- 
vtli,  Im  was  attacked  by  a  paralysis  of  the  limbs; 
sad  repaired  to  Italy  for  tbe  recovery  of  his  health. 
Ifl  s  state  of  great  debility,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  laH  down  a  flight  of  steep  stone  steps  at  Bialta; 
tkrte  of  his  ribs  were  broken,  and  his  shoulder  dis- 
Uwsted ;  and  on  the  third  day  he  expired.  This 
took  place  in  1881. 

JUSSIEU,  Antoins-Imdrbnt  dk,*  the  distin. 
gsishcd  modem  botanist,  to  whom  the  science  is 
M  BHch  indebted  for  tbe  natural  method  of  classic 
ficatKHi,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1748,  and  came  to 
Psris  in  1765,  to  complete  his  medical  and  scien- 
tific f tudiea,  ander  the  direction  of  his  unde,  Ber- 
nri  de  Juasieu,  (of  whom  a  short  notice  will  be 
(MiMi  in  the  body  of  the  work.)     The  first  years 
of  kis  abode  in  that  city  were  entirely  devoted  to 
tkese  studies,  and  he  terminated  them  in  1770.  by. 
k  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.  The 
ittbject  of  thb  thesis,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
hiodled,  show  the  direction  already  given  to  his 
studies,  and  the   philosophical  spirit  which  ani- 
tasted  him  at  first  entering  upon  his  scientific 
carser.     That  subject  was.  An  economiam  ammalem 
atfer  et  vtgeialem  analogiat  and  it  is,  in  &ct,  4 
concise,   elegant,   and   perspicuous  exposition  of 
what  was  positively  known  at  that  period  respect- 
iog  the  structure  and  functions  of  vegetables,  and 
s  eampariaon  of  them  with  the  phenomena  of  ani- 
lasl  iife.     Tbe  manner  in  which  this  question  is 
treated  was  evidently  a  brilliant  outset  for  a  young 
Msa  of  twenty-two;  and  when  Lemonnier,  then 
'proftasor  of  botany,  became  unable  to  attend  at 
the  royal  garden,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  en- 
tailed on  him  by  his  situation  as  first  physician  to 
the  king,  Bernard  de  Jussieu  proposed  his  nephew  as 
his  sobatitute.  which  wu  agreed  to.     Antoine- 
Laorent  de  Jussieu  then  devoted  himself,  with 
rrocwed  ardour,  to  the  study  of  that  branch  of 
science  which  he  was  thus  called  upon  to  teach. 

Tbe  Bienoir  on  the  ftunily  Ranunculi,  which  he 
read  to  tbe  academy  of  sciences  ih   1773,  proves 
how  speedily  he  had  turned  his  studies  to  some 
aecoant.  aod  how  thoroughly  his  mind  was  imbued 
with  the  excellent  principles,   which,  as  above- 
Bientioiied,   had   evidently  directed    Bernard   de 
ittssiea  in  his  attempts  at  natural  classification.  In 
this  memoir,  which  procured  for  its  author  admis- 
sksi  faito  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  a  second 
meoMir,  presented  the  following  year,  on  tbe  new 
arraegement  of  plants  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris, 
we  find,  lor  the  first  time,  the  fundamental  princi- 
plea  of  the  natural  method  explained  with  perspi- 
caity  and  precision.     We  there  find  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  tbe  grand  principles  of  subordination  of 
ehamctera,  and   their  miequal  value;  a  principle 
■nknown  to  Ltnnaus  and  Adanson,  evidently  re- 
cognised  by  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  but  of  which 
JLnnrmC  de  Jossieu  was  the  first  to  perceive  the 
fiiO  Impoftanoe,  and  be  afterwards  applied  it  with 
Mqgahsr  judgment.     Thus,  in  the  first  of  the  above- 
ftiuiied  memoirs,  we  find  this  passage:  **  We 
have  aeen,  by  some  general  principles  developed  in 
Ma  ■semotr,  the  affinity  which  exists  between  the 
of  fructification;   in   this  affinity  different 
( mre  perceptible :  all  these  characters  have 
\  value,  or  the  same  efficacy  in  uniting 


•  IVaiMiwtod  and  abrid^Ad  from  %  paper  by  M.  Ad.  Bronic- 
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or  separating  plants.  Some  are  primitive,  essen- 
tial, and  invariable,  such  as  the  number  of  tbe 
lobes  of  the  embryo,  its  situation  in  the  grain,  the 
position  of  tbe  calyx  and  of  the  pistil,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  corolla  and  stamens ;  these  serve  for 
the  principal  divisions.  The  others  are  secondary ; 
they  are  sometimes  variable,  but  never  become 
essential,  unless  when  their  existence  is  connected 
with  that  of  some  of  the  preceding,  and  it  is  their 
assemblage  which  distinguishes  the  families.' 

Such,  then,  from  the  date  of  1773,  were  the 
fundamental  principles  by  which  Antoine-Luurent 
de  Jussieu  was  guided  in  drawing  up  the  Genera 
Plantarum,  They  are  expressed  with  much  pre- 
cision; and  if  he  sometimes  deviates  from  them, 
it  may  be  perceived  that  he  does  so  as  a  concession 
to  feciKty  of  study,  or  to  the  old  sprstems,  rather 
than  from  real  conviction.  Thus  in  the  memoir 
read  in  1774  oo  the  new  arrangement  in  the  Gar- 
den  of  Plants,  he  has  evidently  departed  from  the 
rigorous  principle  of  the  insertions,  as  Bernard  de- 
Jussieu  had  admitted  them  in  the  catalogues  of 
Trianon,  by  dividing  the  dicotyledones  into  ape- 
tales,  monopetales,  and  polypetales ;  but  we  have 
only  to  read  his  memoir  to  perceive,  that  his  only 
oligect  was  to  multiply  the  great  classes,  and  to 
establish  some  relations  between  the  new  order 
and  the  method  of  Touraefort  which  it  replaced, 
and  which  was  generally  known,  not  only  to  the 
pupib,  but  to  the  majority  of  the  botanists  of  that 
era.  We  must  not  therefore  lose  sight  of  tbe  ori- 
gin of  this  part  of  Jussieu 's  classification  when 
we  wish  to  appreciate  the  method  followed  in  the 
Genera  Piantarum,  which  does  not  sensibly  differ 
from  it. 

From  this  period  up  to  1765,  Antoine-Laurent 
de  Jussieu  always  arranged  the  plants  in  tbe  bo- 
tanic garden  according  to  this  method.  The  lists 
used  in  his  demonstrations,  worn  out  by  use,  often 
renewed,  covered  with  notes  and  additions,  and  at 
last  presenting  not  only  the  list  of  the  genera  and 
spedea  cultivated,  but  the  characters  of  the  iamilies 
and  most  frequently  those  of  the  genera  concisely 
and  perspicuoasly  indicated, — all  show  that  these 
eleven  years  were  diligently  employed  in  bringing 
his  natural  method  nearer  perfection.  From  the 
year  177(H  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  now  seventy-one 
years  o(  age,  ceased  entirely  to  take  any  charge  of 
the  garden,  which  he'  wholly  entrusted  to  his 
nephew ;  his  health,  and  particularly  his  sight,  be- 
came feeble,  and  in  1777,  after  having  experienced 
several  attacks  of  apoplexy,  he  finished  his  long 
career — a  career  which  had  in  reality  so  much  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  botany,  idtbougb  in  ap- 
pearance  it  had  been  productive  of  little. 

A  comparison  of  dates  will  suffice  to  show  what 
portions  of  the  natural  method,  as  explained  in  the 
Genera  Plantarum  of  1769,  are  due  to  Bernard  de 
Jussieu,  and  what  to  his  nephew.  The  arrange- 
ment at  Trianon,  formed  in  1759,  proves  that  tbe 
classification  of  the  families  according  to  the  coty- 
ledons and  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  is  due  to 
Bernard  de  Jussieu  ;  Antoine-Laurent  de  Jussieu, 
while  studying  this  seriesr  and  receiving  bio  early 
botanical  education  from  his  uncle,  probably  drewup 
the  first  principles  of  the  science ;  but  everything 
proves  that  the  influence  of  Bernard  de  Jussieu  on 
the  works  of  his  nephew  is  limited  to  this.  In 
fiict,  Bernard  de  Jussieu's  three  note-books  relative 
to  the  order  of  the  garden  at  Trianon,  contain  not. 
a  single  character  either  of  the  classes,  families,  oc 
genera;  there  b  not  even  an  indication  of  any  of 
2zi2 
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the  datfet  except  tbofc  of  the  Monoeotyledonci 
And  Dicotjledonei.  In  hit  notes  on  the  cards  we 
find  some  generic  characters  accompanied  with 
sketches  of  the  section  of  the  seed;  h^  these 
cards,  carefully  preserTed  by  his  fiunily,  are  hr  from 
numerous.  This  method  of  description  on  cards 
was  followed  by  his  nephew ;  they  are  frequently 
dated,  and  amount  to  a  great  number  in  1774 
Finally,  the  oldest  notes  used  in  his  demonstrations 
by  Antoine-Laurent,  bear  the  characters  of  the 
families,  which  are  not  found  in  any  of  those  be- 
longing  to  Bernard.  Thus  the  f&rst  principles  of 
the  classification  are  due  to  Bernard  de  Jussieu, 
but  the  profound  and  sagacious  application  of  these 
prindplM  and  the  true  institution  of  the  natural 
fiunilies  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Laurent. 

In  1785.  Desfontaines  succeeded  Lemonnier,  and 
A.  L.  de  Jussieu  discontinued  his  demonstrations 
as  the  substitute  of  the  latter.  He  immediately 
commenced  to  draw  up  his  Oenera  Pltmtanm  sc- 
fioufiijn  ordinet  uaturaleM  dispaiU,  which  was  no> 
thing  else  than  the  development  of  the  writings 
used  in  his  demonstrations,  and  which  he  had  been 
bringing  to  perfection  from  the  year  1774.  The 
materials  prepared  for  the  work,  may,  in  fisct,  be 
seen  in  a  catalogue  of  genera,  to  which  is  added  a 
list  of  all  the  new  genera  indicated  in  recent  works, 
and  which  were  to  be  arranged  in  their  proper  or* 
der  in  the  Gtmra  when  completed. 

The  four  years  that  intervened  between  1785 
and  1789  were  thus  employed  in  digesting  the  ma- 
terials which  were  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  Gtmra,  and  in  the  actual  completion  and 
printing  of  the  work.  The  printing  went  on  as 
the  author  drew  it  up,  and  yet  the  successive  and 
definitive  completion  of  the  different  parts  led  to 
no  important  error,  so  carefully  had  the  general 
plan  and  the  series  of  the  genera  been  previously 
elaborated. 

The  fifty  vears  which  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  tbb  work,  and  the  numerous 
investigations  of  the  natural  method  which  have 
taken  oboe  since  that  period,  allow  us  to  regard 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  world  regarding  it  as 
the  opinion  of  posterity,  and  this  opinion  is  so 
general  and  so  unanimous  in  its  favour,  that  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  insist  here  upon  its  merit  and 
importance.  However,  without  presuming  to  form 
a  judgment  on  what  has  been  already  determined 
by  the  most  distinguished  botanists  of  all  countries, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  to  what  kind  of  t 
merit  the  Gtnera  of  Antoine-Laurent  de  Jussieu 
owes  the  influence  it  has  ezerdsed,  not  only  on  | 
the  progress  of  botany,  but  likewise  on  that  of 
every  other  branch  of  natural  history. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Dublicatioo  of  the  Gemera 
PUmiarum,  it  may  be  said  that  the  natural  method  . 
had  not  entered  the  field  of  public  inquiry.    The  > 
series  of  Linne  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  very  in- 
complete, and  merely  nominal,  had  no  other  effect 


in  the  learned  world.  Kcithcr  fai  Pnact  m  h 
any  other  country,  bad  it  acqetrid  arv  fdhmm; 
merely  a  passing  glimpse  had  beta  sMasd  tf  M; 
its  nature  was  not  yet  diwoasfiattd.  TW  Cmm 
of  1780  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  tyes^isiaiati* 
the  direction  of  botaaicml  scaditiL  Tbb  hi^mm 
was  not  indeed  immediate,  lior  the  peMwsHattm 
was  then  tomcd  to  cveirts  of  Ugh  kmrnrtmrn  it 
together  foreign  to  scienee.  Beftattttadrft 
few  years  the  work  bad  oome  slmM  iaie  §mmd 
use  throughout  Franoe  i»  piihbctisfiisa,setMly 


in  the  inatmctioiis  of  the  faadtifs  i 
of  PlanU  at  Paris,  hot  abo  in  the  ^ly^  ^^ 
central  schoob,  those  fod  of  ftasni  m  mmd 
instruction  which  were  too  sniiiWy  diiUsjtl 

Of  the  botanical  works  ia  ovAasry  ttt.  *i 
Flore  Fran^aise  of  Lataartk  aad  t^  1 
well  as  flsany  local  ions,  were 


to  thb  method,  and  made  it  manntfJkjkmm, 
and  scarcely  twenty  years  had  Ayaii,  ste  ■ 
eminent  botanist  decbrsd  UsMtlf  oat  «f  ki  ■•« 
devoted  champions,  aad  eoDtfftated  aaimlp  » 
bring  it  to  perfoction.  Siaet  ihsft  ttet  al  h» 
sproid  over  Europe,  and  it  may  be  evsa  mi  ib 
whole  world.  Its  saperiority  over  artiiaal  tit* 
is  generally  aekaowbdgad,  and  the  bilcf  a*  ttv 
admitted  only  la  their  proper  rharsrtst,  •Milf.a 
more  or  bss  coaveaieat  keye  for  evtabf  s  atf  t» 


1  tuggesting  some  specubtive  reflections  to 
who  were  in  a  condition  to  guess  at  their  princi- 
ples. The  work  of  Adanson,  destitute  of  general 
principles,  and  destrojriiig  natural  afllnities  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  was  presented  besides  in  a  form 
which  necessarily  rendered  it  difficult  to  eonsult, 
aiid  afforded  no  opportunitv  for  the  author  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  which  led  him  to  form  tudi  and 
such  rebtions.  Thus  frum  the  date  of  17^  the 
time  when  Adanson*s  Families  of  Plants  were 
publtshed,  up  to  1788--«  period  of  twenty-«ix 
years  ■  the  natural  method  had  ande  no 


the  nomendatart  of  vefetabbs.  We  Mf  ali 
with  Cuvier,  thai  the  iataeaca  ef  tht  Gaw 
i%ialanaa  »  not  ooafiaed  to  bataay.  %9trj  hmtk 
of  natural  hbtorv,  aad  aealegy  b  fmtitwki,  bM 
derived  beaefit  frooi  the  priarifiti 
Jutabu,  and  which  he  has  ao  waO 
admirabb  iatrodoctbai  and  wt 
think  that  Cavbr,  ia  eapMstim  tlb  e^aw. 
founded  it  on  bb  own  cxparicaee,  sad  daC  At 
principles  alladed  to  rcgabtad  Um  b  the  dap 
be  introdaeed  bto  the  aodofbaj  ■jslim 

To  ezerdse  b  a  gradaal  and  darahb  ^aaw  • 
positive  aad  gtaerall^  ackaoabdjfid  ea  afc^ 
on  the  progress  of  saeace,  a  waik—^atfJf 
unite  two  difforeat  kiads  of  aMvil ;  geasnl  da 
of  a  varied,  importaat,  aad  aovd  ehnrtw.  ado 
perfect  an  application  aa  poaaiMe  af  iham  ^» 
pies  b  aU  their  detaib.  Theae,  b  fort,  m  «r 
oualities  we  find  untted  b  tiM  G«Mre  ^  kmam 
Laurent  de  Jassieo.  The 
in  the  most  perspicaoas  aa^ 

employed  oa  sdeatific  sal^ .^— 

sition  not  oaly  of  the  fiiifoaiiihl  fi^d^  ^ 
the  natural  method,  bat  aa  parfoct  a  sbvrf  *^ 
structure  of  vf  at  tables  sa  the  aibliag  **^ 
botany  permitted.  The  ilmrartan  af  the  i' 
and  fiynilies  afford  an  ofpartaasty  for  i . 
developing  these  priadplass  asld  iW 
perspicuity,  and  precisioa  ef  those  i 
tieubrly  such  as  apply  to  the  f 
us.  if  we  keep  b  miad  the  p 
fraoMd,  to  consider  theoi  aa 
authors  have  eqnalbd,  and  aooa 
the  notes  appended  to  the  | 
families  form,  perhaps,  that 

which  most  eviaccs  the  jad||^ ^  _ 

knowledge  of  the  aathor.    U  wa*  m  ift^lMb 
often  corrected  the  wtiicial  i   liiiif  4M« 
linear  series  always  aasamsa.  tftHt  ha  |ak 
the  multiplied  rebtbas  of  fomdbea  ta  tad 
and  that  he  indicated  the  dadhte  Ul  i 
mind  by  imperfect  ohservalbna  whtA  ha  I 
unable  to  verifo.  or  whbh  b4  »a  cW  | 
of  remote  aflaitiea,  a  fuiedght 
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ftripped,  to  to  speak,  the  actual  tUte  of  the 
•deoee.     Blany  of  the  improvementB  tubiequently 
introduced  into  the  natural  method,  are  in  realltv, 
foreieen  or  indicated  either  in  these  notes,  or  in 
the  steiional  divisions  of  the  families,  or  by  a  word 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  generic  character.     This 
hst  part  of  the  work,  the  characters  of  the  genera, 
oooiidered  by  some  superficial  authors  as  a  simple 
compilation,  is  not,  in  our  estimation,  the  least  re- 
markable feature  of  it     Certainly  the  work  would 
hare  presented,  after  the  characters  and  notes  on 
the  &milies,  a  list  of  the  genera  comprised  in  each 
of  these  fiunilies,  as  every  one  has  since  done  who 
has  followed  in  the  same  track,  and  this  of  itself 
would  have  rendered  an  immense  service  to  the 
science,  and  suflBced  to  elucidate  the  natural  me- 
thod.    Yet,  without  generic  characters,  a  table  of 
the  families  would  have  only  been  a  subject  for 
study  and   redection,  and  would  not  have  been 
Adapted  to  actual  use,  nor  formed  a  mamial,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  botanist;  and  the  natural  method 
would  have  been  disseminated  much  more  slowly 
among  the  learned.    But  in  introducing  generic 
characters,  it  may  be  assert^  that  they  could  not 
ia  general  be  taken  by  compilation,  even  from  the 
luo^  esteemed  works  of  the  period ;  for  characters 
simply  distinctive,  suitable  for  an  artificial  system, 
woald  often  be  quite  unadapted  to  a  natural  me- 
thod ;  or  a  character  which  might  appear  trivial 
to  the  author  of  the  former,  might  acquire  great 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  hini  who  studies  natural 
relations.      Accordingly,  the  characters    of  the 
€r€m€ra  have  been  generally  traced  by  the  hand  of 
Juaaiea,  either  after  nature,  or  after  the  published 
or  OBanoscript  descriptions  of  botanists  in  whom 
be  eould  place  confidence,  and  the  mention  of  the 
aovrces  from  which  he  has  derived  them,  always 
enaUea  us  to  judge  of  their  value.     If  the  char. 
acters  of  the  genera,  then,  are  partly  a  work  of 
conpilaiion,  it  is  a  kind  of  compilation  which  is 
iodlspeosable  in  a  production  of  this  nature,  and 
oftcs  requires  more  talent  and  discernment  than 
direct  observations.     It  may  therefore  be  affirmed 
tkat  the  Genera  PUuUamm,  published  in  1789.  was 
*  work  as  perfect  in  its  execution  as  the  state  of 
botany  admitted  of,  and  this  execution  is  entirely 
due  to  Aatoioe  I^urent  de  Jussieu. 

With  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  classifica- 
taoo.  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  method,  they 
were  the  same  as  those  explained  bv  the  author  in 
bia  nemoir  on  the  series  of  pUnts  in- the  garden  of 
Faria ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  as  those  admitted 
by  3eniard  de  Jussieu,  and  deduced  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  cotyledones,  and  the  relative  insertion  of 
tb«  parts  of  the  flower,  to  which  were  added  such 
aa  ure  derived  from  the  presence  and  structure  of 
Use  corolla.  The  adoption  of  these  characters,  as 
tbo  bsue  of  the  first  classification  of  the  dicotyle- 
,  has  perhaps  contributed  to  interrupt  the  re- 
s  which  Jussieu  no  doubt  perceived  to  exist 
betTcen  the  apetales  and  the  polypetales,  and  in 
rsrer  instances  between  the  monopetides  and 
two  last  classes.  But  it  is  necessary  only  to 
t«  the  memoir  above-mentioned,  to  perceive 
the  desire  of  multiplying  the  number  of  the 
»«»  to  render  the  natural  method  of  more  easy 
determined  the  author,  in  this  instance,  to 
from  what  he  considered  the  rigorous  prin- 
of  his  method.  If  any  blame  attaches  to 
i%hor  of  the  Gemera  relatively  to  the  classi- 
JusmCiou  be  has  adopted,  it  arises  from  his  having 
t.hk  eoocessioo  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 


his  work  of  easier  application ;  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  characters  furnished  by  the  corolla  will 
one  day  be  dispensed  with,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent ;  and  this,  to  appearance,  will  be  the  most 
important  modification  which  the  method  of  the 
Genera  PUmtantm  shall  have  undergone,  although 
in  reality  it  will  merely  consist  in  reverting  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  author. 

The  public  events  which  almost  immediately 
succeeded  the  publication  of  the  Genera  Planiarum, 
necessarily  diverted  the  author's  attention  from 
his  botanical  studies.  The  period  which  elapsed 
between  1789  and  1800,  was  but  little  adapted  to 
the  peaceable  study  of  natural  history :  Jussieu 
employed  it  in  rendering  himself  useful  both  to  his 
own  species  and  to  science,  by  lending  his  aid  in 
improving  the  hospitals,  ana  in  organizing  the 
museum  of  natural  history. 

In  1790,  he  was  nominated^by  his  section  mem- 
ber of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  was  entrust- 
ed, under  that  title,  with  the  numa^ment  of  the 
cityhospitals;  he  fulfilled  these  duties  till  the  year 

In  1793,  the  garden  of  plants,  or  king's  garden, 
was  remodelled  under  the  name  of  the  museum  of 
natural  history.  All  the  persons  appointed,  under 
different  titles,  to  teach  or  take  charge  of  the  col- 
lections were  raised  to  the  rank  of  professors,  and 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  establish- 
ment. M.  de  Jussieu  who,  like  Vaillant  and  Ber- 
nard de  Jussieu,  had  hitherto  been  merely  a 
demonstrator,  was  appointed,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor of  rural  botany,  to  teach  that  science  in  the 
country.  He  thus  shared  the  task  of  teaching  bo- 
tany with  his  colleague  Desfontaines ;  and  his  her- 
borisations,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  young  students, 
and  distinguished  amateurs,  contributed  to  spread 
a  taste  for  the  studv,and  to  diffuse  the  enlightened 
principles  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  science ; 
and  his  followers  were  predisposed  to  give  a  fa- 
vourable reception  to  the  latter,  when  they  wit- 
nessed the  simplicity  and  kindness  of  him  who  de- 
monstrated them. 

Having  been  chosen  successively  by  his  col- 
leagues to  be  director  and  treasurer  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  museum,  he  rendered  important 
services  to  the  establishment  in  these  capacities, 
particularly  at  the  difficult  period  of  its  reorganiza- 
tion, when,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which 
political  events  often  opposed  to  the  prosperity  and 
even  the  existence  of  the  museum,  he  found  means, 
b^  his  seal  and  activity,  to  perform  services  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  it. 

He  resumed  the  publication  of  his  botanical  re- 
searches when  the  AnualeM  du  Muunm  were  com- 
menced in  1802.  Besides  a  series  of  notices  on 
the  history  of  the  Museum  of  natural  history,  we 
find  in  the  early  volumes  of  this  collection  many 
memoirs  on  new  or  imperfectly  described  genera ; 
or  on  families  which  recent  discoveries  or  more 
exact  observations  have  enriched  with  new  genera. 
Thus  the  Amaranths,  the  Nyctagineae,  and  the 
Onagraris  were  successively  submitted  to  a  new 
examination.  It  may  be  perceived  that  his  object 
in  these  investigations  was  to  bring  the  Genera 
Plantamm  and  the  natural  method  nearer  perfec- 
tion ;  but  this  purpose  became  more  evident  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  collection,  in  1804,  when  he 
began  to  publish  a  series  of  memoirs  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  the  general  characters  of  the 
families  derived  from  the  fruit,  and  confirmed  or 
rectified  by  the  observations  of  Gaertner.      He 
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nentioni  at  tht  Mine  time  tbe  additiom  wUdi 
tbete  fiuniliei  had  reoeired  tince  the  appearanee  of 
tbe  Oenerot  and  discntiet  queetionable  points  of 
organiiation  or  tjrnonyniT,  alwayi  diiplajring  re» 
OMrkable  tkill  in  the  examination  of  obicure  genera, 
often  ill  deicribed  bj  their  authora,  and  whoee 
structure  be  refers  to  their  tme  type  with  singalar 
discrimination,  as  appears  from  his  decision  ha?ing 
been  almost  InTariaUy  confirmed  hj  more  recent 
observations.  This  revision  forms  the  subject  of 
fifteen  memoirs,  published  between  the  years  1604 
and  1819,  and  embraces  all  the  fiunilies  of  the 
apetalous,  and  monopetalous  dicotyledones,  as  well 
as  the  epigynons,  and  hypogynous  polypetales. 

Always  desirous  to  complete  the  view  of  the 
vegHable  kingdom  presented  in  his  Genera  PUm- 
imrum,  and  to  make  that  work  keep  pace  with  new 
discoveries  and  tbe  progress  of  science,  Jussieu 
published  successively  other  memoirs,  in  which  he 
establuhed  new  genera,  occasioned  either  by  his 
having  become  better  acquainted  with  their  struc- 
ture since  tbe  publication  of  his  original  work,  or 
by  the  numerous  discoveries  resulting  from  recent 
scientific  travels,  which  had  introduced  into  col* 
lections  so  many  forms  either  wholly  new,  or  as- 
sodating  with  genera  hitherto  insulated,  and  which 
be  had  not  therefore  ventured  to  consider  as  the 
types  of  particular  families.  It  was  thus  that  tbe 
author  of  the  Genera,  by  being  the  first  to  add  to 
the  edifice  he  had  himself  reared,  showed  that  he 
considered  it  susceptible  of  modifications  and  im- 
provemenU;  for,  like  every  one  of  an  elevated 
mind,  be  was  aware  that  the  sciences  are  never 
JUtionary,  and  admitted  that  the  natural  method 
roust  become  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  botany 
becomes  more  extended. 

In  this  way  he  added  to  the  families  already 
established  in  1789,  those  of  the  Loasee,  the 
Passidoree,  the  Monimien,  the  Lobeliacen,  the 
Polygalea,  and  the  Paronychiec.  Finally,  many  of 
these  memoirs  are  occupied  with  the  examination  of 
obscure  genera,  whose  relations  to  known  genera, 
and  natural  fismilies,  could  be  with  difficulty  esta- 
blished ;  of  this  description  are  the  memoirs  on  the 
PhelipsB  of  Thunberg,  tbe  Hydropityon  of  Q»rt- 
ner,  many  genera  of  tbe  Laurine»  whids  ought  to 
be  united  into  one,  and  on  different  genera  of 
Loureire.  Perhaps  there  are  few  memoirs  of  great 
extent  which  evince  more  strikingly  than  these 
short  notices,  the  extensive  knowl^lge  and  discri- 
mination of  Jussieu :  we  perceive  at  every  instant 
how  the  appreciation  of  characters,  their  value, 
their  subordination,  or  their  incongruity,  proved  a 
sale  guide  to  him  in  this  difficult  investigation. 
We  there  see  disclosed,  so  to  speak,  the  method 
he  followed  in  ascertaining  the  alliances  of  nume- 
rous exotic  genera,  often  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  which  he  has  almost  always  succeeded  in  class- 
ing correctly  in  his  immortal  work. 

The  last  memoir  published  by  Jussieu  appeared 
in  1820,  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Bfemoirs 
of  the  Museum.  It  rehited  to  the  family  of  the 
Rubiaces,  and  presented  all  the  genera  arranged 
and  described,  after  tbe  manner  the  author  in- 
f  ended  to  follow  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Genera 
Ptamtarum^  which  be  then  projected,  and  for  which 
he  had  constantly  been  employed  in  providing  ma- 
tt-rials. This  last  wo  k.  published  when  he  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  is  worthy  of  its  prede- 
ce^ior  of  1789:  we  find  in  it  the  same  arrange- 
ment, the  same  distinctness  of  ideas,  the  same 
simple  and  precise  definitions. 


From  this  period  Jiiisisu's  sight  ^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  rriinywh  the 
of  nature,  and  conflna  hiaiwlf  to 
works  of  others.  Hie  mdf  m 
are  some  artidea  ioserted  ia  the 
Natural  Sdenees,  rekting  eithar  to  the 
plants,  or  sudi  as  are  mentioned  by 
their  vulgar  names,  which  be  tuiitruun  le  fil 
to  their  proper  geasa  or  faaily.  TWw  tmmm 
of  materials  eoUected  loaf  betare,  aa4  wt  mM  i 
cogniie  in  them  a  mind  whir 
tensive  emdition  to  en  tatteai 
nature. 

We  ought  also  to  mentioa  tka 
tural  method,  in  the  same  eoUectiam. 
1824.  in  which  tha  same  akslfnl 
with  his  naaal  perapicatty,  the  hietvey  of  tW  ■ 
ral  method  in  botany,  aad  snilmaid  tkm  paoi^ 
on  which  it  ie  fovndcd. 

Finally,  m  the  ImI  yaafi  of  hia  Ms,  *■■  i 
data  of  1820,  hia  dutiea  relative  t*  tW  IImbh 
Natural  History  haviag  bees  aaintihis  If  a  < 
worthy  of  eneh  a  lather,  he  paoectf  a  gsaat  pwt 
the  year  in  the  emntry,  aa4  diviAod  hss  tsa 
tween  the'reading  of  tha  moet  ma4mm  haahs 
botany,  and  drawing  up  as  aaolyam  al  mtm  ^ 
as  appeared  to  Urn  Ji 


Combining  tl 
knowledge  he  had  aeqaked  m 
long  career,  he  made  thett  the 
edition  of  the  iatrodoetion  U 
luraei. 

In  thiepreeedmn,  whi^  ia  wrktaa  ia  tke  mm 
pore  and  elegant  Latin  as  tha  irst  laaeadaeM** 
we  find  aome  of  the 
1780,  partieularly  thoee  oa 
once  appears  thai  he 
modem  discoveriee  ia 
he  conceived  that  they  all 
feeting  the  natural 
should  be  formed  by  all  tha  fwta  W^ 
tion  of  vegetaMea.     He  was 
the  doee  of  hie  Ufo  ia  comphc 
turned  hie    attentioa    to  his  paat  m 
agreeably  oecupAed  his  mind.     B«t  hea 
this  time  become  so  weak  tkol  it 
direct  hb  hand,  and  he  wm  uHrm 
ploy  the  pen  of  another ;  hat  thsa 
not  OMke  him  diacoatinat  hie 

If  the  laboBrsofM.de  Jam 
place  in  tbe  firrt  rank  of  efavi 
tion  be  held  ap  as  a  model  for 
ter.     He  was  fall  of  hiadias  ta 
voted  themedves  to  the  etady  of  tha 
gave  every  encoarageawai  ta  wmtk  aa 
themselves  in  the  punait. 
advancement  of  botany, 
truth,  he  caadidlv  aikaaaled^td 
and  pointed  out  tJMiee  of  othi 
He  was  never  drawn  into  the 
no  example  can  be  died,  either  la  haa 
his  numerous  memoirs,  of  a  siagle  a^4 
to  iigare  any  of  hie  < 
the  means  of  advaaru^ 
than  those  who  have  < 
views.     His  ^ 

adventitioos  support;  left  la  t 
gradually  wrought  their  way  Sato  • « 
•re  now  generally  adoattsd.     Ha  h 
ness,  therefore,  to  join  to  the 
quired  by  his  snmtifte  eapevtem^.  eh 
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of  sll  wbo  were  able  fo  appreciate  him ;  aod  the 
youog,  to  whom  be  was  remarkably  kind,  enter- 
tained a  moflt  filial  veneration  for  bim.  Sur- 
rounded hj  the  markt  of  esteem  and  friendship, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and 
never  extending  his  ambition  beyond  this  circle ; 
— happy  in  the  bosom  of  a  numerous  family,  and 
seeing  himself  survive,  so  to  speak,  in  a  son  worthy 
to  bear  bis  name,  and  who  bad  become  even  dur- 


ing bis  lifetime  bis  colleague  and  auccessor, — he 
passed  his  long  career  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  happi- 
ness which  be  owed  as  much  to  himself  as  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  happened  to  be  placed ; 
and  at  last,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  ]5tb  September  18*%,  a  short  and  not  very 
painful  disorder  brought  to  an  easy  termination  a 
life  which  bad  been  spent  in  so  much  usefulness 
and  tranquillity. 


E 


KA.TER,  Captain  HEwar,  F.R.S ;  an  eminent 
matbe«iati(4ao,  was. bom  at  Bristol,  April  16, 
1777.  His  father  was  of  a  German  family;  bis 
aMtber  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  architect :  both 
were  distinguished  for  their  scientific  attainments, 
and  united  m  inspiring  him,  from  bis  earliest  years, 
with  a  taste  for  pbydcal  investigations.  After 
aome  time  his  father,  who  designed  Henry  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  began  to  discourage  bis  ex- 
danve  devotion  to  abstract  science,  and  he  parted 
ffom  mathematics  as  reluctantly  as  Blackstone 
fr«m  bis  poetry.  During  the  two  years  that  Mr 
Kater  was  in  a  pleader's  office,  he  acquired  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  legal  knowledge,  on  which  he 
valued  himself  through  life ;  but  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1704,  permitting  him  to  resunse  his  fa- 
Toorite  studies,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  lav»  and  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  12th  regiment  of  Foot, 
tbea  stationed  in  India.  During  the  following 
year  be  was  engaged  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  ' 
of  India,  under  colonel  Lambton,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  that  stupendous  under- 
taking. About  the  same  tinne  he  constructed  a 
pccotiarly  sensible  hygrometer,  and  published  a 
deamption  of  it  in  the  '*  Asiatic  Researches.*'  His 
onremitted  study  during  seven  yeara  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate  greatly  injured  his  constitution,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  ill  state  of  health  under  which  he 
suflered  to  the  close  of  his  life.  After  his  return 
to  England,  be  qualified  himself  to  serve  on  the 
gener^  staff.  He  went  on  half-pay  in  1814,  from 
which  period  his  life  was  wholly  devoted  to 
■fieoce.  His  trigonometrical  operations,  his  ex- 
periments for  determining  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
beating  seconds,  and  bis  labours  for  constructing 
standards  of  weights  and  measures,  are  well 
known;  they  combine  patient  industry,  minute 
observation,  and  mechanical  skill,  with  high 
IMiweis  of  reasoning.  Most  of  the  learned  societies 
im  Qreat  Britain  and  on  the  continent  testified 
tbeir  sense  of  the  value  of  capt.  Kater's  services, 
hj  enrolling  bim  amongst  their  members.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  employed  him  to  construct 
atandards  for  the  weights  and  measures  of  his  do- 
minions ;  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  execution  of 
tbem,  that  he  presented  bim  with  the  order  of  St 
Amie,  and  a  diamond  snuff-box.  The  even  tenor 
of  capt  Kater's  I'fe  was  rarely  interrupted.  The 
Was  of  his  daughter,  wbo  fell  a  victim  to  her  ardour 
fc  srience  in  1827,  was  the  severest  affliction  by 
Miich  he  was  visited.     She  died  in  her  seventeenth 


year,  after  having  displayed  mathematical  powers 
of  a  high  order,  and  a  love  of  science  that  even  in- 
creasing physical  weakness  could  not  destroy. 
Most  of  capt.  Kater's  publications  appeared  in  the 
'*  Philosophical  Transactions,"  to  which  he  was  a 
very  constant  contributor.  He  died  at  his  house, 
York  Gate,  Regent  Park,  London,  April  Sl6,  1835. 
KENDAL.  OR  KIRB Y  KENDAL  (the  Church  in 
the  vale  of  Ken),  is  the  largest  town  in  Westmore- 
land. It  is  pleasantiv  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ken,  or  Kent,  which  (lows  rapidly  through  the 
fertile  valleys  of  a  tract  of  country,  that  after  the 
conquest  was  designated  the  barony  of  Kendsl,  and 
was  the  reward  of  ivo,  or  John,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Anjou.  His  lineal  descendant,  William 
Steward,  of  the  household  of  Henry  II.,  assumed 
the  name  of  Lancaster,  perhaps,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  governor  of  Lancaster  castle. 
From  this  family  the  barony  descended,  through 
the  noble  houses  of  Bruce  and  Ross,  to  the  Parrs. 
Sir  William  Parr,  of  Kendal,  having  faithfully 
served  king  Edward  lY.,  in  his  wars  with  France 
and  Scotland,  was  created  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
Catharine  Parr,  his  grand-daughter,  was  bom  here, 
and  became  the  last  queen  of  Henry  VIII. ;  her 
brother,  Sir  William  Parr,  was  by  that  monarch 
created  first  lord  Parr  of  Kendal,  and  afterwards 
earl  of  Essex  and  K.B.  By  Edward  lY.,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  of  Northampton. 
The  castle,  the  baronial  seat  of  the  above  distin- 
guished  families,  occupies  a  grassy  bill,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river;  of  this  structure,  four  broken 
towers,  and  part  of  the  outer  walls,  only  are  now 
remaining.  Opposite  the  castle,  and  overlooking 
the  town,  is  Castle-law  Hill,  an  artificial  circular 
mount,  about  thirty  feet  high,  surrounded  at  its 
base  by  a  deep  fosse  and  a  high  rampart  strength- 
ened by  two  bastions  on  the  east;  the  summit, 
which  is  flat,  is  crossed  by  a  ditch,  aod  defended 
by  a  breast-work  of  earth.  This  mount  is  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  castle,  and  as  its  name 
imports,  was  one  of  the  spots  on  which,  in  ancient 
times,  justice  waa  dispensed  to  the  people.  On 
this  eminence,  an  obelisk,  commemorative  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  was  erected  by  the  inhsbi- 
tants  of  Kendal,  in  1788.  The  church  is  a  spa- 
dous  gothic  structure,  with  a  square  tower,  con- 
taining ten  bells ;  it  has  three  chapels,  memorials 
of  the  ancient  dignity  of  three  neighbouring  fami- 
lies, the  Bellinghnms,  Stricklands,  and  Parrs,  and 
contains  many  ancient  monuments. 
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In  tiM  Utter  part  of  tbe  foortceDth  century,  tbe 
manufacture  of  woollen  doth  waa  introdaced  at 
Kendal  by  emigranti  from  the  Low  Conntriea ;  and 
lawi  were  enacted  bj  parliament  for  tbe  renlatson 
of  this  branch  of  industry,  in  the  reignt  of  Richard 
IL  and  Henry  IV.  The  green  drugveti  made  in 
thu  place,  formed,  for  several  centortes,  the  oon- 
mon  wear  of  the  lower  classes,  and  became  cele> 
brated  under  tbe  denomination  of  *  Kendal  green/ 
Before  the  introduction  of  these  manufactures,  the 
wool  of  this  country  was  exported  to  the  Nether- 
lands. At  present,  the  principal  articles  of  manu- 
&cture  are,  cottons,  linseys,  druggets,  coarse  wool- 
lens, worsted  stockings,  hats,  bonnets,  and  serges. 
In  tbe  neighbourhood  are  numerous  com  and 
paper-mills,  together  with  several  of  various  de- 
scriptions for  the  preparation  of  cloth.  Below  the 
town  are  mills  where  gunpowder  is  oianufiictured. 
The  sawing  and  polishing  of  marble — which  is 
brought  from  the  adjacent  mountainous  neighboor- 
hood — furnishes  employment  for  many  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  manumcture  of  combs  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  spinning  of  wool,  are  also  among 
tbe  sources  of  commercial  indu^ry  pertaining  to 
this  town.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with 
limestone,  of  which  many  of  the  houses  are  built. 
Population  d*  Kendal  in  1831,  10,015. 

KESWICK;  a  town  in  Cumberland,  situated  in 
a  valley,  near  tbe  lower  end  of  Derwentwater,  298 
miles  &om  London.  The  parish-church  of  Croath- 
waite  stands  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north- 
west of  the  town,  and  the  lofty  mountain  of  Skid- 
daw  is  about  three  miles  distant.  The  woollen 
manofiicture,  and  the  manufacture  of  black  lead 
pencils,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. From  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  lauded  and  patronised  by  Wordsworth, 
Southev,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  and  Wilson, 
Keswidc  forms  a  common  stage  to  numberless 
tourists,  and  abounds  in  ezceUent  inns  and 
lodging-hoBsea.  Population  of  the  town  in  1631, 
2159. 

KIEFFBR,  M.,  professor  of  Turkish  at  the 
college  of  France,  and  vice-president  of  the  Asiatic 
Sodetv,  was  bom  at  Strasborgh  in  1767.  where  he 
studied  under  Oberlin,  Schweighauser,  and  Dahler. 
He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  church,  but  the 
study  of  the  oriental  languages,  a  knowledge  of 
which  waa  required  to  qualify  him  for  the  sacred 
functions,  so  captivated  him,  that  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  them.  A  residence  of 
some  years  at  Paris  confirmed  him  in  his  resolutioo, 
and  enabled  him  to  carry  it  into  effect  Admitted, 
in  1794,  into  the  bureau  of  the  ministry  for  for- 
eign affairs,  he  was  sent,  two  years  after,  to  Con- 
stantinople, as  secretary  and  interoreter  to  the 
embassy,  of  which  general  Aubert  du  Bavet  waa 
the  head.  In  1796,  when  a  tupture  took  place 
between  France  and  the  Porte,  M.  Kiefler,  along 
with  the  Charf^  des  AflUres,  was  sent  to  the 
Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  where  his  time  was 
devoted  to  study,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  sodetv 
of  M.  RttfBn,  whoee  instructions,  combined  with 
the  unwearied  perseverance  of  M.  Kieffer  himself, 
enabled  the  latter  to  acquire  that  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  Turkish  language,  whi^  has  since 
been  so  honourably  dbplayed  in  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  London  Bible  Sodety.  As  a  proper  reward 
for  his  services,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Turkish  in  tbe  collep  of  France,  and  in  1815  he 
reeelved  the  decoratiOB  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 


But  it  was  not  Merely  aa  a  ! 
Kieffer  dietiiyvtshcd  kirns  iilf.  md  wm 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Ua  vaat  ami  naaU  aoi. 
vity  to  view  him  merely  aa  as  aricacate.  H 
Kieflbr  found  time  to  cngnge  la  mtmj  naaU  aH» 
datioos  for  the  promocion  of  pnhjir  mmmit  mi 
education,  and  to  ndvanee  tbe  inlanats  of  feipaa* 
in  its  tolerant  senee.  He  waa  apysiaAad  chief  epm 
for  theLoodoo  BiMe  Sodetv  in  PraMr,oad  •  SH^ 
of  many  other  religious  and  phflanthrefsr  aHarthft 
To  difTuse  the  Holy  Scriptures  thiumfcit  P^va^ 
and  to  reeomaeMl  their  pimasl,  was  km  ckaif  tiarib. 
In  one  year4ie  distributed  in  thb  way  %mm 
copies  of  the  BiUe,  which  b  alaael  every  Ih^m 
was  accompanied  with  a  letter  in  his  •««  hmd« 
he  also  corrected  the  proof  sheets  of  ovney  mm 
edition.  His  death  took  pbee  in  !«».  W^m 
and  kind  in  his  intercourse  with  the  ««rU»  heldl 
behind  him  the  regreto  of  aU  good  Ben. 

KILDARE;  a  county  of  Irdaiid.  M  tW  pio. 
vince  of  Ldneter,  eomprisiM,  aecaeA^g  t»  ihs 
ordnance  aurvey,  aa  area  eff  801^430  ao^  rf 
which  66.447  are  onprafitahle  i  i  I  i  md  h^ 
Tbe  eastern  portioa  of  the  hag  of  Attf»  i  ~ 
LullyoKire,  TiaMhoe,  Honda,  and  C 
eovering  aa  area  of  about  36^480  m 
within  thb  county :  some  of  tUa  asHiii  aaf  !• 
said  to  be  ezhonsted  far  the  parpams  of  feiaC  hal 
the  residue,  which  ie  a  coaiplcU  peat,  aaempa 
tweaty-five  feet  la  depth,  aM  Baa  fcv  iha  ■■« 
part  250  feet  above  aea  Irvtl,  haviof  •  fefl  temas* 
the  different  neighhonriag  riven^  whaeehf  i^ 
drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  whole  apyiaa 
praetittMe,  and  not,  eompaiaiitaly,  ^^■■■aa. 
The  other  parts  of  the  coMitT  aro  drr.  nsftL  md 
productive  in  com,  which  Ma  a  ready  mmi  §mA 
market  la  DabUn,  hein^  con^ 
royal  and  grand  caaak.  Ii 
county  is  a  spade 
re^A  pfKUdm:  this  la  now 
Ireland,  and  the  aofl  of  this  I 
loam  rediniiy  upon  gravel, 
elastic  and  better  adapted  far 
the  great  raee-couiie  of 
about  5000  acrea.  The 
to  be  derived  from  Ohills  dsir,  a 
which  occupied  this  eauaty,  and  fai  the  a 
which  was  the  Cwfafh,  or  phan.  Oa  im 
St  Bridgid,  a  veetal  virgin,  eanverted  to 
anity  in  the  sixth  century,  ie  aid  lo  haae 
watch  over  the  aacrsd  ire,  in  hm  eel,  Ite  n 
which  are  stlD  shown.  Few  iimniii  fa  thn 
are  better  watered  by  fine  rivers^  end 
excepted,  pomsm  tlte  aiagafar  ad< 
noble  lines  of  inlnad  navifstfan 
%rith  the  metropoUa.  The  aanhiia 
watered  by  the  BfackwaCer.  the 
Liflby  rivers ;  wkik  the  Barraw, 
tbe  Orecs  easily  supply  the 
grand  canal  paasee  directly 
Allen  and  Clair,  and 
aqueduct;  the  royal 


the  dear  Uhw^a 


them  baroniee  into  the  taanti  of  WsaaMi^i^ 
Salmon  and  trout  are  taken  in  afl  thaee  ifaH^  mtM 
the  fishery  of  the  Boyne  hasalwayehssaoMM^iA 
highly. 
Kildareie 


anagricalNBm 
the  prodace  heinf  diseased  of  fa  the  aei 
Vast  quantities  of  tnrf  are  efaa  mnmk  H 
of  canals,  to  the  DahBn 


have  been 
tare,  and 
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lip,  ind  otber  plaret ,  but  tbejr  fell  into  decij. 
Om,  kowever,  built  more  recently  et  Incbjguire, 
wm  Ball/tore,  b  iu  full  operation,  and  i  fmall 
voollfB  iwinufitctufe  u  cvried  on  it  Celbridge. 
Tbc  townt  in  Kildare  are  unimportant.  Betides 
Kildve  ittelf»  to  be  noticed  presentiy,  it  containi 
tke  incorporated  a«iie  and  market-towni  of 
Mm  and  Atbjr ;  tbe  market  and  post-towni  of 
SiJcoek,  Majnootb,  Celbridge,  Monattereven, 
Tiooliae,  Ratbangan,  Leizlip,  Kilcullen-bridffe, 
ui  Newbridge;  also  tbe  post-towns  of  Castle- 
ierowt,  Claiw,  and  Ballytore.  Tbe  eoonty  is 
pirtlf  in  tbe  diocese  of  Dublin,  but  cbiefly  in  tbat 
of  KjWf.     PopukUon  in  1831.  108,424. 

KILDARE;  a  small  market-town  in  tbe  above 
tomty,  twenty-five  miles,  W.  8.  W.  from  Dublin, 
OS  tk  nail-coacb  road  to  Limerick.  It  was  an- 
deotly  a  dty  and  place  of  importance,  and  is  stfll 
Ue  fcct  of  a  diocese.  Tbe  old  abbey  is  much 
Alipidated.  An  ancient  round  tower,  130  feet 
k%k,  stands  in  tbe  cfaurcbyard.  Tbe  diocese  was 
UmAti  probably  at  tbe  dose  of  tbe  fifib  century. 
It  extends  over  nnost  of  Kildare,  and  into  the 
£nig't  and  Queen's  counties,  measuring  forty-five 
oiilei  in  length  by  twenty-nine  in  breaidtb.  The 
total  oomber  of  parubes  in  the  diocese  is  eighty- 
fire,  eooiprised  in  forty-one  benefices.  Population 
of  town  of  KUdare,  1753;  of  parish,  2541. 

KILKENNY;  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  tbe  wes- 
tern portion  of  the  province  of  Leinster.  It  eon- 
priiea,  according  to  the  ordnance  survey,  536,686 
atstote  acres,  of  which  417,117  are  cultivated,  and 
d6«560  bog  and  mountain.  It  is  partly  in  the  dio- 
eeies  of  Caabel  and  Leigblin,  but  chiefly  in,  and 
coaprehending  the  greater  part  of  the  diocese  of 
0«ory,  in  tbe  provmce  of  Dublin.  It  is  divided 
into  the  baronies  of  Qowrau,  Faasadinan,  Oalmoy, 
OiBiiagh.  Shillelogber,  Kells,  Knoctopber,  Iverk, 
ai»d  Idesgb,  to  wbich  may  be  added  the  county  of 
tk  city  of  Kilkenny  and  tbe  liberties  of  tbe  town 
of  CaUar.  Tbe  principal  places  within  these  bar- 
oaies  are,  tbe  city  of  Kilkenny,  the  corporate 
towns  of  Callan,  Tbomas-town,  Gowran,  Inistioge, 
■od  Knoctopber,  which  were  all  boroughs  pre- 
now  to  tbe  union  with  Great  Britain,  and  tbe  non- 
corporate towns  of  Graigoe,  Durrow,  Ballygarret, 
Cistlecoaier,  Preshford,  Urlingford,  Goresbridge, 
ud  KeDa.  Tbe  dense  population  of  this  great 
couBCy  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  the  collieries, 
flsf,  and  oDarbie  quarries,  and  in  the  manufacture 
if  Uankets  and  coarse  woollens.  Wheat  and  other 
«rt«  of  grain  are  raised  in  abundance,  in  all  parts 
)f  tbe  county,  and  there  are  extensive  &ury-iarms 
s  the  district  called  tbe  Walsh  Mountains.  Tbe 
:aule  are  m  mixed  breed,  consisting  of  the  Irish 
«ock  grafted  upon  tbe  long-bomed  English.  The 
•reed  of  sbeep  is  also  improved  by  crossing  with 
he  Ldcestenhire.  The  native  horses  are  lively, 
ctive,  and  hardy,  and  well  adapted  to  tbe  fiu'mer's 
•e.  Pew  are  bred  in  tbe  county,  and  tbe  Suffolk 
Btrd  is  preferred  by  any  who  do  attempt  to  breed, 
leifers  and  bullocks  are  used  in  draft  by  the  far. 
»ert,  in  the  vidnity  of  tbe  city  of  Kilkenny, 
'raflk  it  much  promoted  by  tbe  navigation  of  the 
^ow,  Soir.  and  Nore,  and  is  still  susceptible  of 
fortbcr  improvement. 

Tb«  calcareous  districts  of  Kilkenny  are  fre- 
leacly  foiind  to  conceal  vast  excavations,  caused 
tbcv  by  subsidence,  or  by  the  action  of  subter- 
aeaa  rivers.  There  are  manv  sudi  in  tbe  lime- 
ooe  region  of  Kilkenny,  of  which  those  of  Dun- 
sre  and  Paulstown  are  tbe  most  spacious.     Tbe 


best  granite  within  tbe  coanty  is  raised  in  Mount 
Loftus  quarry;  it  has  a  light  yellow  cast,  and 
is  compact  and  fine-grained.  Flag  quarries  are 
worked  at  Oonahy,  Kellymount,  Shankill,  &c,  and 
occupy  a  gfeat  number  of  hands.  The  flags  con- 
sist of  a  nlidferous  argill|^e,  and  are  usually  tinged 
with  iron.  Limestone  is  found  near  the  surfiace  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  county,  and  is  used  both 
for  agricultural  and  architectural  purposes.  The 
Kilkenny  marble,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  raised 
in  the  black  quarry,  half  a  mile  from  the  dty  of 
Kilkenny.  The  stone  contains  a  great  variety  of 
impressions  of  madrepores,  bivalves,  and  turbinate 
shells,  and  is  worked  into  beautiful  chimney 
pieces,  sepulchral  ornaments.  Ice**  The  cutting 
and  polishing  are  eflTected  by  means  of  an  ingeni- 
ous milL  Amongst  the  minerals  of  this  county 
the  many  beds  of  coal  are  to  be  noticed.  The 
coal  raised  here  is  of  tbe  stone,  or  non-flaming 
kind.  It  burns  dully,  casting,  like  charcoal,  a 
steady  and  strong  heat.  It  is  superior  to  idl  other 
fuel  tor  drying  malt,  and  is  excellently  adapted  for 
tbe  forge  or  otber  works  where  steady  heat  is  re- 
quired, void  of  smoke.  The  chief  works,  which 
are  called  tbe  Lordship  Collieries,  lie  around  tbe 
town  of  Castlecomer.  At  Donane  and  other 
places,  coals  have  been  raised,  but  not  so  exten- 
sively as  at  Castlecomer.  There  is  a  spa  well  at 
Ballyspellan,  in  the  parish  of  Fartagh,  benefidal  in 
cases  of  obstruction  of  tbe  viscera.  This  fountain 
is  tbe  subject  of  the  witty  verses  from  the  pen  of 
Dr  Sheridan,  the  friend  of  Dean  Swift.  Chaly- 
beate sprinas  also  exist  in  the  dty  of  Kilkenny,  at 
Jerpoint  abbev,  near  CoocuUen  church,  besides 
several  of  weak  proportion  in  and  near  the  Castle- 
comer colleries.  Population  of  tbe  county  in  1831 , 
169,045. 

KILKENNY;  an  andent  dty  of  Ireland,  and,  in- 
cluding Irisbtown,  a  county  of  itself,  and  tbe  seat 
of  tbe  diocese  of  Ossory.  It  is  dtuated  on  tbe 
Nore,  which  separates  tbe  portions  locally  known 
as  tbe  Canice  or  Irisbtown,  and  Kilkenny  or  Eng- 
lishtown ;  tbe  former  being  on  the  right,  the  latter 
on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  river.  These  distinctions, 
however,  are  becoming  obsolete.  Kilkenny  is 
twenty-four  miles  N.E  bv  N.  from  Clonmel,  and 
fif^y-seven  S.W.  from  Dublin,  on  tbe  mail  coach 
road  to  Cork.  It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
the  high  eastern  bank  of  tbe  river,  with  its  castle, 
catbemral,  and  numerous  remains  of  andent  reli- 
gious edifices.  The  streets,  however,  are  very 
irregular,  and  the  suburbs  miserable.  The  castle 
belongs  to  the  Ormond  family.  It  was  originally 
built  in  tbe  twelfth  century.  Tbe  cathedral  of 
St  Canice,  built  in  1202,  b  one  of  tbe  finest  ecde- 
siastical  edifices  in  the  kingdom.  The  palace  of 
the  bishop  of  Ossory  is  connected  with  it,  as  a.«o 
a  remarkable  round  tower.  There  is  a  fine  pro- 
menade, called  the  Blall,  extending  nearly  a  mile 
along  the  banks  of  a  canal,  and  also  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nore  and  the  base  of  the  castle.  The 
grammar-school,  called  tbe  college  of  Kilkenny, 
stands  opposite  to  the  castle  on  the  otber  ude  of 
tbe  river,  and  boasts  of  having  educated,  among 
otber  eminent  men.  Swift,  Congreve,  Farquhar, 
and  Bishop  Berkeley.  Kilkenny  formerly  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  and  blankets,  wbich  has  declined. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce.  Po- 
pulation in  1831,  23,741. 
KILL  ARNEY ;  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
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of  Kerry,  167  milef  8.W.  from  DuUin,  on  tbt  pro. 
Mnt  mail^oach  road  to  Cork,  from  which  dty,  il 
is  disUnt  forty«five  miles.  It  consists  of  two  main 
streets,  off  which  branch  scTcral  lanes  and  alleys. 
There  is  little  business  carried  on  in  the  town 
beyond  the  retail  trade.  « A  variety  of  ornamental 
articles  are  ntade  from  the  arbutus  tree,  and  sold 
to  strangers  visiting  the  lakes.  During  the  autumn 
and  summer  months,  the  place  presents  an  animated 
appearance  from  the  influx  of  strangers.  The 
mansion  of  lord  Kenmare,  with  its  parks  and 
grounds,  adjoins  the  town.  Population  in  1631, 
7910 :  of  parish  of  Rilkmey,  1 1,333. 

The  Lakes  qf  Kiliameg,  so  celebrated  for  their 
romantic  scenery,  are  situated  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town,  on  the  confines  of  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains.  The  space  included  between 
this  chain  and  the  ocean  on  the  west,  containing 
upwards  of  thirty  square  miles,  is  entirely  occu- 
pied  by  other  mountains  of  still  greater  magnitude, 
amongst  which  are  those  call^  Macgillicuddy  s 
Reeks,  the  most  elevated  in  Ireland.  In  general, 
the  disposition  of  these  mountains  is  very  irregular ; 
but  as  they  approach  the  sea,  they  form  short 
ridges,  terminating  on  the  coast  in  bold  and  rugged 
headlands.  This  mountainous  region  abounds 
with  hikes.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the  depths 
of  the  valleys,  but  some  are  situated  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  at  a  great  elevation,  in  cavities, 
resembling  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Rillamey,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
called  Mangerton,  there  is  one  of  these  lakes  many 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
natives  style  it  the  Pit  of  Hell,  but  it  is  familiarly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Punch-BowL 
After  heavy  rains,  it  discharges  a  large  stream, 
which  precipitates  itself  down  the  mountain  in  a 
succession  of  cataracts,  distinguishable  by  their 
M  hite  foam  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  Of  all 
the  lakes  of  Kerry,  however,  the  largest  and  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Killarney.  They 
may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  Mr  Weld  observes, 
as  an  immense  reservoir  for  the  waters  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  supplied  by  the  overflowings  of 
other  lakes,  by  rills  Itom  the  adjoining  mountains, 
and  by  rivers  which  fall  into  them,  after  having 
been  augmented  during  a  long  course  by  eoontlesa 
tributary  streams.  The  only  outlet  to  this  exten- 
sive basin  is  the  dear  and  rapid  river  Laune,  which 
conveys  the  surplus  water  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
through  the  bay  of  Dingle. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney  are  three  in  number, 
— that  is  to  say,  there  are  three  distinct  bodies  of 
water ;  each  of  them,  however,  communicates  with 
the  other  two.  We  have  said  that  these  lakes  are 
upon  ^he  confines  of  a  range  of  mountains.  One 
of  them  is,  indeed,  on  the  mountains — completely 
embosomeid  within  lofty  heights ;  the  others  lie  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  These  two  lower  lakes 
are  bounded  on  one  side  only  by  mountains ;  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  are  open  to  a  cultivated 
country,  whose  surfisce  is  diversified  by  innaroera- 
hle  hills.  They  are  nearly  upon  the  same  level, 
and  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  being  separatnl 
merely  by  a  narrow  peninsula  and  some  small 
islands,  between  which  there  are  channels  passa 
ble  for  boats.  The  Upper  Lake  lies  on  the  moun- 
tains  above,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  Lower  Lakes;  a  navigable  stream,  however, 
descends  from  it,  and  communicates  with  each  of 
them,  by  dividing  into  two  branches.  Tbb  lake 
on  the  mountains  is  called,  from  its  sitnatioo,  the 


«*  Upper  Laker  ^i  the  oCWn  Wlov.  ik  hw 
one  is  called  tha  •*  Lower  Laksi,"  aarf  ik*  m^ 
**  Turk  Lake,"  from  an  adjaccot  niiMi  a  kra 
the  name  of  ••  Turk.** 

The  Uj^tr  Lmkg  is  abont  two  mflcs  «d  •  W 
in  length,  and,  from  iu  niimsrons  m^tmtmt,  4 
very  irreguUtf  breadth,  b  is  tJbckly  suiW  «tt 
islands,  and  surroiindcd  wtth  ■mwlw 

The  £o«cr  Lmks  ia  five  Milca  a4  a  ^sv»  b^ 
its  greater  breadth  is  two  nnks  aarf  a  kdCai  » 
mean  breadth  one  mile  aad  a  halt  TW  mmn  4 
the  lake  is  in  many  paru  very  deep,  mi  tslv^ 
dear.  Smith  says  thai  **tW  mmmm  ^^ 
hereabouts  have  a  stnuift  ro— 1»  atiM  rftt* 
seeing,  in  fisir  wcatbtr,  wka«  tWy  cai  a  aslwin 
at  the  bottom  of  thia  kka.  In  •  pwtica^  ^  « 
it,  which  thev  say  is  vore  than  ■ai|  hsfa^ 
deep.**  This  is  not*  however,  the  only  -mmu 
notion  **  entertained  by  the  »!■■!■  paspb  »• 
ccming  Lough  Lain,  as  the  kka  wm  me^^ 
called.  The  •*  LegcMl  of  O  '"rr  gtii  ^  u 
White  Horse**  sorpaasea  it  vnatly,  m  pMl  d  ^ 
terest  and  eztravagaoca,  as  fcndiii  «  in|s 
most  ot  the  legends  cnrreBt  in  thai  mm^mk  « 
tradition,  the  sooth  of  lrelaa4. 

Rou  Islmmd  ia  the  largest  of  tka«  cBsn^sd  • 
the  Lower  Lake.  It  ia  "rrnftmrs  ^M  s  pn» 
sula,  for  its  separation  fraoi  the  ssan  b4  a  ha 
partial.  A  morasa  occapics  the  iaiwisM^  ^n. 
and  b  reduced  to  a  narrow  arhw  ly  i 
each  side.  A  small  canal  thro^  thm  fa 
admitting  the  passage  of  a  at^gk  heat,  a  t 
separation  bet  ween  Ike  tslaad  aad  the  ^^  I 
ing  the  summer,  a 
In  winter  the  whole  istkams  is  or 
becomes  then  perfectly  iaaalatcdl  The  4^  4 
this  island  is  very  irrcyalar.  Il  sfrsliba  sM  W 
some  distance  from  the  castera  lAaat  isasi^  * 
middle  of  the  lake,  and  thra  throws  fcrwad  %p^ 
jeetion  to  the  northward.  ThM  tWs  a  ftanai 
between  the  island  anj  tha  wmm  Isad  s  tafi  As 
head  of  which  is  booadcd  by  tha  wikmas  asH^ 
ing  them,  and  the  aMWth  «f  whwi  sysi  m  tts 
northward ;  this  is  called  Rosa  B^y.  Theiaai^ 
place  of  embarkatioo  for  strainers  ai  KakMif  • 
at  the  head  of  Roes  Bay,  ai  a  ^mf  sttdv  iftav* 
of  the  castle ;  this  bctng  the  aasrsst  pvt  af  tts 
lake  to  which  there  ia  a  coaaMaHabaa  tav  •• 
town  by  a  carriage-road.  Fr«a  the  taaa  Wgm 
castle  is  about  a  arila  oad  a  half  ^mmL  Wm 
castle  is  said  to  have  Wen  h«li  hy  af 
or  tribe,  of  O'Doaoghocss  the  sm*  sf  \ 
ghoe-Rosa  was  given  to  this  faariy  «•  Aflii 
it  from  that  of  0*Doaaghoa*lfiofa.  tl  «a»a| 
of  strength  in  the  tiaM  of  Oimaill  wA%i 
brated  for  the  obstinate  rtmstMci  wftsA  •  i 
to  the  aUacks  of  tha  iMlwrnsafj  aaf  m 
general  Ludlow,  in  tha  year  iCflct 

Next  to  Rosa  Islaad  ia  aM.  tt  thrt  ^  ' 
/o/Zcn,  tha  most  hsaatil^  l«t^«  sari  «■ 
ing  of  all  ia  the  lower  laks.  It  m  la  « 
about  eighteea  acres,  and  caataiaa  a  i  *  ' 
quetting  hoosa,  and  tke  rates  ef  aa  sM 
infiUO. 

Tmrk  iMh  b  aboat  twas 
in  breadth.     The  i«]aad  of  Dmm  aa  i 
richly  wooded,  and  < 


freshment  ot   visitorm. 
roes  forms  the  northern 
KlLMALLOCKt  aa 
situated  siAtem  aiilrs 
leading  to  Cork,     h  b 
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tie  extnordifiary  confrmt    between  its    former 
greatoeti  md  its   present  fallen  conditions    on 
aMoant  cf  which  it  bus  been  styled  the  **  Balbeck 
of  Iraknd."     Archdale,  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  Kil- 
rnnUock  was  formerly  a  town  of  great  note,  being 
wtflcd,  and  the  houses  beautifully  and  elegantly 
bailrof  hewn  stone;  it  is  now  in  ruins,  yet  has  a 
gretter  share  of  magnificence  even  in  that  misera- 
Me  state  than  any  town  in  Ireland.*'     Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  thos  describes  its  general  appearance  :' 
"  TIm  first  view  of  this  place  is  singularly  striking, 
it  hai  the  appearance  of  a  town  suddenly  deserted 
tnd  left  in  ruins.     I  entered  it  by  the  side  of  a 
bfty  tarretted  gateway,  leading  into  the  principal 
street,  which  is  formed  on  each  side  by  a  line  of 
bosMs,  excellently  well  built  of  stone ;  a  certain 
vsifornuty  prevails  in  the  style  of  architecture,  and 
is  s  great  measure  ascertains  their  date.     Many  of 
these  houses  have  been  perfectly  gutted,  and  have 
osly  the  outward  shell  of  wall  remaining.     This 
tovn  was  fortified  with  a  strong  wall,  and  (as  I 
VIS  informed,)  had  five  gates,  of  which  two  only 
now  remain ;   the  one  on  the  road  to  Limerick, 
raited  8t  John's  Gate,  the  other  leading  towards 
Charleville."     According  to  others  there  were  ori- 
ginslly  but  four  gateways;  the  two  which  remain 
we  built  in   a  massive  style,  and  have  a  solid 
heavy  effecu  "  with  a  strong  resemblance  to  Span- 
isli  Of  Moorish  architecture.'*     The  Limerick  gate 
looks  towards  the  north:  and  the  Cbarleville  gate 
towards  the  west.     A  portion  of  the  town-wall, 
Mill  retaining  in  some  places  its  original  height, 
iBsy  be  traced  uninterruptedly  from  the  one  gate 
to  the  other ;  it  is  supposed  to  form  a  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  rampart.     It  is  the  main  street,  how- 
ever, which  conveys  the  best  idea  of  the  ancient 
consequence  of  Kilmallock,  and  likewise,  it  mav 
he  added,  of  its  present  degradation.     On  each 
side  are   the  remains  of  houses  built  of  hewn 
■tone,  and   apparently  on  an  uniform  plan;   the 
worknaoship  is  so  excellent,  that  the  vralls  of 
nmnj  of  them  are   still  in  perfect   preservation, 
only  roofs  and  floors  being  wanted  to  make  these 
as  complete  as  when  formerly  inhabited.    Popula- 
tion  at  the  town,  1213 ;  of  parish,  including  town, 

KZLBCSH ;  a  thriving  little  sea-port  of  Ire- 
Imd,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  twenty-one  miles 
8.  W.  from  Ennis,  and  130  fVom  Dublin.  It  is 
sftuated  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  near  the  head  of  a  small  creek  or  inlet, 
which  forms  a  good  bay  for  vessels.  The  trade  of 
the  place  consists  in  the  export  of  corn  and  butter, 
sod  occssionally  flags  and  slates.  The  vicinity  is 
rich  in  natural  productions,  besides  slates  and  flags, 
Ihnestone,  gritstone,  coal,  manganese,  and  potters* 
clay  are  f^ind  here.  The  cliffs  along  the  shore 
prodofce  samphire  and  mushrooms,  and  the  strands 
aUbrd  diliak  and  leaver,  from  the  latter  of  which 
•lake  is  made.  In  the  town  friezes,  flannels,  and 
oaarse  linens  are  manufactured.  Population  of 
town  in  1831,  3996;  of  parish,  9732.  Besides 
this  JOArvsA,  there  are  five  other  parishes  bearing 
fhc  tame  name,  in  Ireland,  namely,  one  in  Kildare, 
with  704  inhabitants ;  one  in  Kilkenny,  with  754 
inhabitants;  one  in  Waterford,  with  724  inhabi- 
tants ;  one  in  Wexford,  with  2731  inhabitants ;  and 
one  in  county  Dublin,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
not  »^narately  enumerated. 

KINC  ABDINB  signifies  in  Gselic,  the  clan  of 
friemtU  :  and  the  name  is  applied  to  several  pnr- 
iihea  and   towns  throughout  Scotland,  besides  to 


the  county  noticed  below.  There  is  a  pnrish  and 
village  of  Kinrardine  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  with  a  population  in  1831,  of  1687; — 
there  is  a  parish  of  Kincardine  in  the  southern  part 
of  Perthshire,  district  of  Menteith,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2456 ;  there  is  a  parish  of  Kincardine  in 
Inverness-shire,  incorporated  with  Ahernethy; — 
there  is  a  parish  called  Kincardine  0*Neil  in  Aber- 
deenshire, with  a  population  of  1936; — there  is  a 
district  in  Aberdeenshire  with  the  same  name, 
which  embraces  a  population  of  15,415; — and  fin- 
ally, there  is  a  considerable  thriving  sea-port  town 
called  Kincardine  in  the  parish  of  Tulliallan,  sit- 
uated on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  east  from  Alloa,  with  a  popu- 
lation, including  the  parish,  of  3550. 

KINCARDINESHIRE;  a  county  of  Scotland, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  about 
thirty-two  miles,  and  containing,  by  accurate  mea- 
surement, 243,444  English  acres.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Aberdeenshire,  and  on  the  south- 
west by  Forfarshire,  the  sea  forming  its  other 
boundaries.  It  was  anciently  and  is  still  popularly 
called  the  Meams,  from  its  having,  according  to 
tradition,  become  the  propertv  of  Mernia,  a  brother 
of  king  Kenneth  II.:  another  brother,  called  Angus, 
conferring  his  name  upon  the  adjoining  county  of 
Forfar.  The  more  modem  appellation  of  the 
shire  is  derived  from  the  village  of  Kincardine, 
formerly  its  chief  town ;  but  from  which  the  courts 
of  judicature  were  removed  in  the  reign  of  James 
Yl.,  to  Stonehaven,  where  they  are  still  held,  Kin- 
cardine having  now  dwindled  into  a  mere  hamlet 
or  fiirm-steading.  The  surface  of  the  county  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  is  partly  rugged,  and  partly  flat, 
with  a  gradual  rise  from  the  coast  to  a  fine  level 
elevation  of  about  150  feet,  intersected  by  a  range 
of  the  Grampian  Hills,  forming  the  north  side  of 
the  How,  or  Hollow  of  the  Mearns,  which  is  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Strathmore. 
South  of  this  tract  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  recent 
improvements  in  agriculture  have  made  it  exceed- 
ingly productive ;  but  the  north-west  district  being 
mountainous,  is  only  appropriated  to  pasturage. 
It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  of  which  the 
rivers  Bervie,  Carron,  Cowie,  and  North  Esk,  are 
the  chief,  and  contains,  besides  the  county  town  of 
Stonehaven  and  the  royal  burgh  of  Inverbervie,  five 
or  six  small  towqs,  as  Jobnsbaven,  Lawreiicekirk. 
Fettercaim,  Fordoun,  and  Auchinblae,  with  several 
elegant  mansions  of  the  Scottish  gentry,  and  vari- 
ous remains  of  Roman  and  other  ancient  places  of 
strength,  such  as  the  Green  Castle,  Dunnottar 
Castle.  Fenella's  Castle,  the  Kame  of  Mathers, 
&c.  There  is  no  coal  or  iftarl  in  the  county,  and 
very  little  limestone,  but  the  latter  is  imported  in 
large  quantities  for  agricultural  purposes.  Popu- 
lation of  Kincardineshire  in  1821, 29,118;  in  1831, 
31,431. 

KINGSTON;  a  town  of  Ireland,  situated  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  five  miles 
E.S.E.  from  that  city.  It  was  formerly  called 
Dunleary,  but  received  its  present  appellation  in 
honour  of  George  IV.  embarking  for  England  at 
this  port,  after  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1821 ;  in 
commemoration  of  which  a  small  obelisk  stands 
near  the  harbour.  The  harbour,  the  largest  yet 
formed  in  Ireland,  was  commenced  in  1816,  and 
from  that  period  the  prosperity  of  the  place  may 
be  dated.  From  a  small  fishing  village,  it  has 
risen  rapidly  to  an  elegant  metropolitan  suburban 
town,  containing  ranges  of  handsome   buildings. 
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inbabited  chieflv  by  opulent  citisens  of  Dublin. 
Intercourse  with  the  metropolu  it  gremtly  fiMili- 
tBted  by  the  Dublin  and  Kiiigiton  railway,  which 
was  opened  to  the  public  ou  the  17th  Dec  1834. 
Population  of  Kingston  by  last  census,  5736. 

KINROSS-SHIRE;  one  of  the  smallest  conn- 
ties  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perth- 
shire; on  the  west  by  Clackmannan;  and  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  shire  of  Fife,  from  which 
Utter  county  it  was  disjoined  in  the  year  1426.  It 
extends  from  east  to  west  about  eleven  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south  nearly  ten.  This  district  ex- 
hibits a  beautifully  diversified  snr&ce,  and  includes 
the  fine  sheet  of  water  termed  Loch  Leven,  whose 
romantic  banks  are  adonied  with  several  elegant 
mansions.  From  the  north  side  of  this  expanse  the 
country  gradually  assumes  a  gentle  acclivity ;  while 
on  the  opposite  side  the  ground  rises  precipitately, 
and  has  a  much  more  rugged  appearance.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  county  being  much  divided  into  small  tarma, 
each  owned  in  feu  by  its  tenant  at  a  trifling  quit 
rent  The  higher  parts  of  the  county  are  chiefly 
composed  of  whiustone,  between  the  layers  of 
which  lead-ore  is  frequently  found;  limestone, 
ironstone,  and  coal,  are  also  met  with  in  great 
plenty.  The  only  town  in  the  shire  b  Kinross, 
noticed  below,  and  the  next  place  in  importance  is 
the  populous  village  of  Milnathort,  commonly 
called  the  Mills  of  Forth,  in  both  of  which  the 
manu&cture  of  linen  and  cotton  are  carried  on  to 
some  extent  The  county  is  joined  with  that  of 
Clackmannan  under  one  sheriff-depute,  but  there  b 
a  resident  sheriff-substitute  at  Kinross.  Popula- 
tion in  1821.  7762;  in  1831.  9072. 

JSlmtoss.  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  b  si- 
tuated on  the  north-western  shore  of  Loch  Leren; 
distant  from  Edinburgh  twentv-seven  miles ;  from 
Perth,  seventeen.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  was  originalljf  dignified  by  a  castle, 
situated  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  lake, 
and  of  which  the  town  was  a  dependence.  Thb 
stronghold  was  long  the  residence  of  the  earU  of 
Morton,  but  it  was  removed,  and  an  elegant  struc- 
ture built  in  its  stead  in  1685,  by  Sir  William 
Bruee  of  Kinross,  the  celebrated  architect  The 
town  itself  has  recently  been  much  improved  by 
the  erection  of  many  good  buildings.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  weaving  of 
linen  and  cotton  goods.  Population  of  town  and 
parish  of  Kinross  in  1821.  2563;  in  1831.  2917. 

KINS  ALE;  an  ancient  sea-port  of  Ireland, 
fourteen  miles  S.  from  Cork,  and  140  S.W.  from 
Dublin.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bandon,  on  the  acclivity  of  an  eminence  called 
Compass  UilL  The  streeU  run  round  the  hill, 
one  above  another,  and  are  connected  by  steep  and 
narrow  lanes,  unsafe  for  carriages.  Here,  however, 
are  many  good  private  residences,  an  extensive 
barrack,  a  market-house,  prison,  an  andeat  church, 
Roman  Catholie  chapeb,  Btc  This  was  a  place  of 
great  importance  at  an  early  period ;  and  it  b  to 
the  excellence  of  its  harbour  that  its  origin  and 
greatness  are  attributable.  It  appears  to  have 
been  enclosed  with  walls,  and  regularly  fortified. 
Edward  IIL  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  to 
this  place,  and  Edward  IV.  renewed  and  confirmed 
the  grant  Owing  to  a  successful  landing  effected 
here  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1600,  the  charter  was 
forfeited,  and  the  Spaniards  were  expelled  by  lord 
deputy  Mountjov,  who  compelled  the  comnnuMler, 
Don  John  de  Aquilla»  and  5000  Soaniards,  to  a 


surrender.    The  charttr,  Wwesee,  wm  i 

the  succeeding  reign ;  mi  in  the  yvar 

town  was  invested  by 

the  kevs  from  the  mnyor,  md 

colonel  Stubleen,  the  governor.     In  tW  tm^  4 

Charles  IL  a  regular  fort  was  Wf—  k«i  hy  W 

Orrery,  to  which,  upon  ita  wmphtisa^thsdikrf 

Ormood  gave  the  nanw  of  Charlsn  Feet,    ll  a  • 

strong  fortress,  cosaaaaAng  tW   kvWv  ta  • 

pbtol  shot  of  it    Jaaes  U.  grsatod  n  ar«  ^ 
ter  to  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  mw  HBIhnW 
at  thb  port  from  Fraaec.     In  fW>  tht  ari  rf 
Marlborough  took  the  old  flsTt.  ani  csMfsM  ife 
town  to  surrender. 

The  harbour  of  Kinsale  b  af  a « 
feeUy  bad-locked  by  high  ^ 
it  on  every  side,  and  b  walersd  by  a  )m%  %m 
narrow  chttnel,  gnarded  by  a  fmU  at  «!■*  *■• 
b  a  lighthouaa  cxhihltn«  a  amaB  hMlt  Mt 
while  the  sea  entnaes  b  moiwm  al  ajghclyaail 
bright  light  upoe  the  old  haad  af 
was  formerly  a  royal  dock-yard  ai 
but  the  naval  dep5t  has  beca  tiMidsinl  le  C«ft. 
so  that  Kiasab  derives  Uttle  adiaataflM  sf  «■* 
from  its  safe,  sheltered,  and  t 
b  imported,  and  the 
meot  to  many,  bat  the  graat  i 
of  Kinsab  b  iU  fbhcry.  Upwards  ef  40  vw* 
of  about  twenty  toM  burden,  aad  knsaa  If  *i 
name  of  hookers,  are  eonefanfly  < 
busiiiess.  and  aflbrd  an  ample  i 
marketo  of  Kinsale,  Cork,  aad  BMisa.  TVyas 
admiraUe  sea-boats,  pat  to  saa  ia  aB  i 
are  eminently  servietaUe  in  tW  way  af  j 
Kinsale  fisbcmen  and  pilota  are  (. 
press.  As  a  further  raaipiasatiaa  %m  Ifce  haarf 
trade,  Kinsab  has  becoaie  a  fasUaimkle  k0l% 
place.     Populatioe  ia  1831.  TBEO. 

KIRKALDY;  a  toe  ~ 

situated  near  the  northern  share  ef  the  Mft  tf 
Forth,  about  twelve  miles  fnm  liitiigi  k  • 
said  to  have  been  aadcntJy  the  seal  af  aaami^tf 
Caldees.  whence  it  was  eaUed  KiB  riiliAm.  la^i 
chaaged  duriag  the  8coCo>8axaa  jenad  «a  SM^ 
Caledb.  Although,  however.  aBe««4_toletf 
high  antiquity,  no  record  of  it  exists afeachr 40 
than  1334,  when  it  bskw^ed  ta  tht  ^h^aff 
fermline,  as  a  burgh  of  rnfity.  aad 
till  it  passed  in  1450,  to  the  hsOws  i 
cesaors  for  ever.  Shortly  after  this  a  iqaMag 
into  a  royal  burgh  hf  charter,  whitft  Oi^^l 
confirmed  in  1644,  and  aade  it  a  ine  f^  mk 
further  privileges,  and  a  jn  ' 

the  northern  coast  of  the  Forth.  _^ 

Largo,  inclusive.  At  that  period  it  ■  0a<% 
have  been  more  popaloas  thnsi  new,  md  to  %^ 
had  at  least  100  shipa. 

Kirkaldy  in  the  preacat  dby  tmmmM^mf 
very  long  street,  well  paved  and igfc*^»^Ml^ 
are  many  elegant  shops  aad  heasss;  sfa*  m 
croes  streets,  aad  a  variHy  af  < 
the  residences  of  the  aaahhisr  i 

The  trade  of  the  pbee  I 
blance  to  that  of  Dnndea.  < 
sively  in  the  spinaing  af  isx.  sad  j 
coarse  linen  gooda  lor  hoae  I 
The  town  possesses  tea 
for  the  sptnning  and 
which  steam-power 
large  establishaieat  for  aearisf.b  y 
also  the  agent  of  motemeal,    TW  i 


preaoratiaB  ef  te»te  ditf 
U«aaleM    »-•«»« 
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preptred  here  is  wo? en  by  the  hand,  and  engages  a 
grett  number  of  individuals.     The  fabrics  pre- 
wired iod  woven,  are  chiefly  ticks,  dowlas,  checks, 
nd  ail-cloih.    There  are  four  bleachfields  con- 
nected with  the  town  for  the  whitening  of  the 
jant.    Kirkaldy  has  likewise  a  rope-work.     In 
tbc  town  and  environs,  there  are  two  breweries  and 
tdiitniery,  likewise  two  iron  foundries,  where  the 
mehiaerj  employed  in  the  spinning-mills  is  manu- 
ftctorel    Salt  was  once  made  to  a  considerable 
eiteal,  but  it  is  now  manufactured  on  a  very  small 
fole.    Besides  these  chief  public  works,  there  are 
■say  onnor  establishments  incidental  to  a  popu- 
lou  sea-port  town.     The  harbour  of  Kirkaldy  is 
iitosted  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  though 
of  Isrge  dimensions,  with  a  good  stone  pier  at  the 
ent  sod  west  sides,  it  has  the  mbfortune  of  being 
dry  St  low  water ;  and  at  such  times  of  the  tide 
tbe  pnssengers  of  steam-vessels  have  to  embark  by 
Betas  of  soDall  boats.     The  shipping  belonging 
to  the  town    in  1886,   consisted  of  seven  ves. 
ttb  connected   with  the  whale  fishery,  eighteen 
in  tbe   foreign   and  general  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, two  smacks  engaged  in  the   London  trade, 
two  vessels  in  the  trade  to  Newcastle,  two  in 
tbt  Glasgow  trade  by  the    canal,   two    in  the 
tmde  to  Leith,  and  one  in  the  Dundee  trade:  bur- 
deo  ia  whole  6709  tons.     The  custom-house  of 
Kirkildy  Includes  all  the  ports  from    Aberdour 
to  8t  Andrews.      The  town  possesses  several 
Wudi  banks,  a  chamber  of   commerce,  a  sub- 
•eription  library,  a  mechanic's  library,  and  two 
sewsrooma.     The  celebrated  Dr  Adam  Smith  was 
a  native  of  Kirkaldy#    The  house  in  which  he  was 
born  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1835.     Popu- 
haion  of  burgh  and  parish  in  1831,  5034.     To  the 
west  of  the  royalty,  but  within  its  boundary,  as  fixed 
bv  the  act  2  and  8  William  IV.,  are  the  populous 
fulsge  of  LimAiowH,  in  the  parish  of  Abbotshill,  and 
tbe  village  of  Wettbridae  in  the  parish  of  Ringhom. 
KIBKCtJDdRIGHT ;  a  county  of  Scotland, 
er,  as  it  ia  more  commonly  called,  a  Btewariry,  from 
its  having  at  one  time  been  crown  property,  and 
nader  the  authority  of  a  royal  Stewart,  is  bounded 
OQ  the  soath  by  tbe  Sol  way  Frith,  on  the  north  by 
Ayrshire,   on  the  east  by  Oumfries-shire,  and  on 
(be  west  by  Wigtonshire.     It  extends  from  south- 
test  to  north-west  forty-four  miles,  and  its  breadth 
taagta  firooi  twenty -one  to  thirty-one  mileC     It 
Hahracea  m  superficies  of  855  square  miles,  or 
H7J2O0  statute  acres.     It  is  one  of  the  two  coun- 
ocs  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Ga/- 
tBvqf,  Wigtonshire  being  the  other.     The  general 
•pcaranee  of  Kirkcudbright  is  mountainous,  and 
m  highlands  are  mostly  covered  with  heath,  pro- 
bdag  little  else  than  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
rfaieh  are  here  bred  for  distant  markets,  the  Eng- 
nh  in  particular,  and  exported  in  great  numbers, 
ogether  with  horses  of  the  noted  Galloway  breed. 
i  regular  and  cheap  communication  with  White- 
aven  aod  Liverpool,  by  means  of  steam  naviga- 
\qd,   afibrds  to  agriculturists  a  convenient  out- 
i  far  the  disposal  of  their  produce.     The  soil  in 
ic  lower  grounds  is,  in  many  instances,  possessed 
r great  natural  fertility,  and  affords  plentiful  crops. 
hit  TtifTHP*^  is  moist  but  warm,  and  in  genial  sea- 
laa  igm    ripen  on  the  open  garden-walls.     Tbe 
tkM  ci  tbe  county  are  argilUceous,  granite,  or 
kiastosie    with  some  freestone.     Some  mineral 
iiaa  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron  have  been  found. 
mI  to  extremely  scarce,  which,  along  with  lime, 
broaglit  firom  Cumberland.  The  district  possesses 


a  variety  of  lakes,  but  few  of  them  are  consider- 
able. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nith,  which  se- 
parates the  county  from  Dumfries-shire,  the  Dee, 
the  Ken,  the  Cree,  and  tbe  Urr ;  and  tbe  smaller 
streams  are  the  Fleet,  tbe  Tarf,  the  Deugh,  and 
the  Cluden.  The  Sol  way  Frith,  in  a  circular  form, 
washes  the  coast  of  the  stewartry  from  the  Nith 
to  the  Cree,  a  space  of  forty-five  miles,  and  along 
the  shore,  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  the  cliffs 
sometimes  rising  to  a  great  height.  A  range  of 
mountains  stretches  along  the  whole  northern 
boundary,  and  there  are  also  considerable  mountains 
on  tbe  southern  extremity,  such  as,  Cairnsmore, 
2597  feet  in  height,  Criffel,  1831  feet,  and  Cairn- 
harrow,  1 1 10  feet.  The  land  is  almost  universally 
enclosed,  chiefly  with  stone  walls,  called  Galloway 
Dykes.  The  enclosing  of  the  land  with  fences 
was  begun  in  the  year  1724,  and  the  measure  was 
at  first  looked  on  with  hostility  by  the  country 
people,  who  rose  to  the  number  of  500,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Levellera,  proceeded  to  demolish  the 
fences  which  had  been  erected.  The  insurrection, 
which  originated  from  some  peculiar  notions  as  to 
the  general  rights  of  property,  was  suppressed  by 
six  troops  of  dragoons.  After  this,  the  country 
advanced  in  improvement,  and  when  shell  marl  was 
first  applied  as  manure  in  1740,  a  great  stride  was 
made  towards  a  better  condition.  The  land  was 
now  cultivated  on  a  great  scale,  and  after  the  year 
1760,  considerable  exportations  began  to  be  made. 
The  important  changes  which  ensued  have,  with 
justice,  been  traced  in  a  great  degree  to  William 
Craik  of  Arbigland,  who  introduced  new  rotations 
of  cropping,  new  methods  of  cultivation,-  new  ma- 
chinery, and  new  modes  of  treating  cattle.  Since 
1790  the  district  has  coped  with  Dumfries-shire 
and  other  counties  adjacent,  in  its  agricultural  im- 
provements, and  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  present 
centurv,  colonel  M*Dowal  of  Logan,  accomplished 
much  m  reclaiming  moss-lands.  Much  has  been 
effected  by  judicious  planting  by  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  stewartry.  In  1814  it  pos- 
sessed 6000  horses,  50,000  cattle,  and  178,000 
sheep,  besides  swine  to  a  prodigious  extent;  these 
animals  beine  now  a  staple  commodity  in  the  usual 
produce,  both  for  home  coosumpt  and  exportation. 
The  real  rental  of  the  stewartry  in  1811  was 
£83,487  for  lands,  and  £3549  for  houses.  The 
manufacture  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods 
engages  a  number  of  hands  in  the  towns  and  the 
villages.  A  granite  quarrv,  which  employs  300 
workmen,  was  opened  in  this  county  in  1830  by 
the  Liverpool  dock  company.  Tbe  stewartry  con- 
tains two  royal  burghs — Kirkcudbright  and  New 
Galloway;  and  several  considerable  villages,  as 
Maxwelltown,  Castle  Douglas,  Gatehouse-of- Fleet, 
Creetown,  he.  most  of  which  have  been  built  with- 
in the  last  eighty  yeara.  It  includes  twenty-eight 
parishes.  Population  In  1821,  males  18,506,  fe- 
males 20,397;  total  38.903;  in  1831,  males  18,969; 
females  21,621 ;  total  40,590. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT;  the  capital  town  of  the 
above  county.  Is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dee,  about  six  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Solway;  distant  from  Edinburgh  one  hun- 
dred miles;  from  Dumfries,  twenty-eight.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  origin  and  name  to  St  Cutbbert, 
whose  church  was  erected  here  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century.  The  churdi,  some  tinfie  between 
1161  and  1174,  was  granted  by  Uchtred  the  son 
of  Fergus,  the  lord  of  Galloway,  to  the  monks  of 
Holyrood,  who  retained  it  till  the  Reformation, 
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aad  by  the  general  annexiition  act  it  was  afterwards 
vetted  in  the  crown.  There  wai  alto  in  Kirkcud- 
bright a  church  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  which, 
after  the  Reformation,  waa  conferred  on  the  burgh ; 
and  it  appears  that  there  was  likewise  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  of  which  the  records  are  altogether 
silent.  The  establishment  of  St  Cuthbert't  church 
was  preceded  or  followed  by  the  erection  of  a  small 
fort  by  the  lords  of  Galloway,  which  became  in 
Uter  times  a  cattle  in  the  proprietary  of  the  crown, 
and  caused  the  place  to  be  put  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  constable.  During  the  domination  of 
the  Douglastes  in  Galloway,  Kirkcudbright  became 
a  burgh  of  regality  under  their  influence ;  and  on 
their  forfeiture,  James  II.  erected  the  town  into  a 
royal  burgh,  by  a  charter  dated  at  Perth,  the  26th 
of  October,  1455.  Hector  Boece,  referring  to  it 
soon  after  this  period,  calls  it  **  ane  rich  town  full 
of  merchandise,"  a  diuracter  it  mott  likely  de- 
served till  injured  by  the  troubles  in  the  country. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  at  the  pretent  day  is 
extremely  pleating,  being  regularly  built,  neat,  and 
dean,  and  at  a  dittance  it  teems  embosomed  in  the 
foliage  of  a  fine  tylvan  country.  No  town  in 
Scotland  pottettes  such  a  proportion  of  new 
booses ;  the  cause  of  which  is  to  be  found  io  an 
arrangement  among  the  inhabitants,  by  which  a 
certain  number  of  houses  are  built  by  subscription 
every  yev.  and  acquired  by  lot.  In  addition  to 
the  modern  appearance  which  the  town  has  ac- 
quired in  this  way,  it  is  ornamented  by  the  resi. 
dences  of  many  persona  of  good  fortune,  which, 
instead  of  being  scattered  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  as  elsewhere,  are  placed  in  the  streets,  and 
that  in  considerable  numbers.  The  town  now  pos- 
sesses little  or  no  trade,  and  has  no  manufactures, 
except  hosiery  on  a  small  scale  and  thj  weaving 
of  cotton.  The  harbour  is  the  best  in  the  county ; 
at  ordinary  spring  tides  the  depth  of  the  water  is 
thirty  feet,  and  at  the  lowest  neap  tides,  eighteen. 
Population  of  burgh  and  parish  in  1831,  351 1. 

The  distinguitbing  ornament  of  Kirkcudbright 
it  Si  Mary*»  IgU,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk, 
which  lies  about  a  mile  south  from  the  town  far- 
ther down  the  Dee.  Originally  an  island  between 
the  waters  of  thit  river  and  the  twelling  tide,  it  is 
now  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  bay,  luxuriantly 
wooded  with  oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  all  the 
finer  spedes  of  forest  trees;  and  is,  beyond  all 
question,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Scotland. 
The  house  was  originally  a  priory,  which  ¥ras 
founded  either  in  the  reign  of  David  L  or  his  suc- 
cessor Malcolm  IV.,  in  the  t  velfth  century,  by 
Fergus,  lord  of  Galloway,  and  called  '*  Prioratus 
SaiictB  Maria  de  Tray  11.'*  The  monka  Here 
canons  re^rular  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine.  St 
Marv's  Isle  was  visited  in  1778  by  the  celebrated 
Paul  Junes,  when  in  command  of  an  American 
ship,  with  the  view  of  carrying  off  the  earl  of  Sel- 
kirk as  a  hostage.  The  earl  was  absent,  but  the 
crew  took  away  the  silver  pUte,  which,  however, 
was  afterwards  returned  by  Paul  Jones  himself, 
who  purchased  it  from  his  men  at  his  own  expense 
for  that  purpose. 

KIRKDALE;  a  parish  and  village  in  the  north 
riding  of  the  county  of  York,  about  twenty-five 
miles  N.N.E.  of  the  dty  of  York.  PopulaUon  in 
1831,  1107. 

In  the  summer  of  1821,  a  cavern  was  acnden- 
tally  discovered  in  this  parish  by  some  quarriers, 
which  has  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of  geol- 
ogists and  men  of  science  from  the  number  and  i 


charader  of  foadl  booca  tamd  tWrna    TWott 

it  situated  in  the  stdr  of  a  ravmc,  md  tts  is— ■ 
is  an  aperture  Icsa  thmm  five  fcvt  t^awv,  mkm  • 
person  enters  upon  htm  bsmla  aa4  kaen.  TW 
greatest  length  to  wkkh  tW  cave  [ 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  t«« 
and  the  Interior  is  of  very  ling  alar 
height,  varying  fron  two  to  sevva  ipv«,  hA  tMm 
exceeding  the  latter  dJaaemJows  mthm  oaf.  TW 
roof  is  studded  with  pmdaot  tiakrtltt,sr  ihnfc> 
posit  which  ia  made  by  water  fihnBor  '^■■^ 
lioiestOBe,  and  which,  «^«b  kid  oa  the  fiair  d  s 
cave,  is  called  stalagmite.  A  eoafti^  «l  tko  o^ 
agmite  covers  tho  bottom  mt  tW  KirkMt  nm 
beneath  thb  is  a  layer  of  soft  ■■■<.  ahaol  a  la*  a 
depth ;  and  below  thk  agnio,  b  a  secoad  mm  tf 
stalagmite,  spread  over  tJhe  proprr  iaar  ^  i^m^ 
vity.  Deprived  o(  theae  cootiaiga,  tW  essv.  m  • 
obvioua,  would  be  coaaidcrahly  mwn  raaay  b 
the  lower  part  of  the  laud  roariwf.  and  b  ikt  » 
ferior  layer  of  stalagmite,  were  tW  soiool  mmmt 
of  the  cave  chiefiy  found.  TWaa  tamiieid  ^  tk 
bones  of  no  lem  than  tweotv-tWoe  ifann  ^  «•• 
mals ;  namely,  h)-ma,  tiger,  Viar«  wolf,  bo,  wmmJL 
elephant,  rhinoeeroa,  hippopotsa—i,  bans,  m,  ibw 
spedes  of  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  wmtt-a^  maam. 
pigeon,  raven,  lark,  a  specica  of  4ock  Md  psrtai^ 
The  bones,  in  all  tbow  eaaea»  w«r«  bohm  ».-« 
angular  fhurments  or  ehipa,  aiMl  wvfv  sU  mm  m 
less  decayed,  though  the  grbtmoaa  mattm  yac  « 
maJned  in  sooie  of  them. 

On  these  bones  bdag  fiaeovcwdL  tie  ^atfao 
naturally  suggested  itaelC  How  came  tWy  to  f 
accumulated  into  a  cave,  cvidtmtly  of  ao fwrip. 
geologically  speakiof — iato  ooo  tyot  m  tbt  o^ 
ncr  '    One  mode  of  i 


^  te 


suppose  that  the  antmab  may  in 
spontaneously  to  die.  Aaocber 
point  is,  that  their  eareaaca  moy  < 
drifted  into  it  entire  by  the  wateea  of  a  final  « 
the  bones  alona  washed  in,  after  tbaw  tefBMm 
from  the  fiesh.  Against  hoik  tWaa  exfimmmm^ 
insuperable  objectioos  may  b«  braovbL  TW  na 
could  not  have  admitted  the  entbo  boAm  tf  lW«b- 
phaut  or  rhinoceros,  Uviaf  or  i 
been  drilled  in  stngly,  they 
smoothed  more  or  lew  by  railbtf .  aad  wUbaa 
been  mixed  with  gravel  mmi  rolM  pthAisa.  X^iv 
of  these  explaaatiooa,  braid«a.  ^eat  ■  brAefem 
ken  and  splintered  state  oi  tha  hnta^m^ bt  Aa^ifi 
numbers  of  teeth  in  comparboa  m«b  ^kvlmm 
Many  other  objections  aught  ho  oMaeod.  btf  Am 
are  suflftdent  to  show  the  iasftrary  of  Ua  iktmm 
mentioned  to  ezplata  tho  aec«aniacba  ol  Am 
bones  in  the  Kirkdale  cave. 

The  explanation  wWck  peoAimar  Bi^W 
adopted,  has  every  appearaaet  ad  brtag  iMoat 
He  regards  the  cave  as  having  Waau  A«m(  ab^ 
succession  of  years,  imkmbiitd  aa  o  dbs  tf  4^b% 
who  had  dragged  into  its  imama  cW  odar mmA 
bodies,  whose  reamtna  are  9mmd  msa«4  wA  #• 
own.  The  number  of  bcu  Waaghi 
support  of  this  exphnatina  by  i 
it  very  great.  In  tho  first  pAaaaw  the  h^»tf 
living  hyanas  have  been  isiiifurf  taw  ^d,  m.  hmtam 
found  that  these  aaiamb  era  ta  tW  babs  tf  A^r 
giiig  caicaaes  towards  their  diaa  a>ea  Aav  rf 
caiiielt  and  other  large  crtataiti  amd  ikm  baa 
very  coittiderable  diataiicri>  Is  Wm  bna  ^rfa^ 
indeed,  whether  hytHia*  actaaUy  maaeh  ikr  ^m/B 
of  their  prey  in  their  de«s«  bat  laiam  aW^a^am 
go  to  tubstautiate  the  trath  oi  thm.     Af^  ^ 
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mode  in  which  hyaenas  deal  with  bones  given  to 
tiMfiu  lu  foud.  has  been  examined,  and  the  result  is 
entircJjr  confirmatory  of  Buckland  s  supposition. 
We  gire  the  account  of  this  examination  in  his 
owo  srofds :  **  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
s  Qipe  hyena  at  Oxford,  aud  of  observing  the  ani- 
bmI'i  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  destruction  of 
boiMt;  the  shin-bone  of  an  ox  being  presented  to 
him,  he  began  to  bite  off,  with  his  molar  teeth. 
Urge  fraginenta   from  its   upper   extremity,  and 
iwalloncd  them  whole,  as  fast  as  they  were  broken 
off.'*    A  part  only  of  the  bone,  of  harder  texture, 
wif  leit  by  the  hyaena,  and  '*  the  state  and  form  of 
tbii  residuary  fragment  are  precisely  like  those  of 
Hiaikr  bones  at  Kirkdale."     On  some  of  the  Kirk* 
dJe  bones  are  marks  of  teeth,  which  marks  fit  ex- 
actly the  teeth  of  the  hyaena's  jaws  fou..d  in  a 
aven;  a  very  strong  corroboration  certainly  of 
BuckUnd's  opinion.     Now,   the  marks  of  teeth, 
OQ  the  bones  munched  by  the  living  hyaena,  **  en- 
tirely resemble  the  impressions  we  find  on  the  bones 
at  Kirkdale ;  the  small  splinters,  also,  of  the  freshly 
fiiawed  bone,  in   form,  and  sise,  and  manner  of 
/rsdure,  are  not  distinguished  from  the  fossil  ones.*' 
But  the  strongest  fact  yet  remains.     In  the  mud 
ud  stalagmite  of  the  Kirkdale  cave,  were  found 
coftiiderable  quantities  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
refuse  of  animals  that  live  much  on  bones,  and 
which  b  known  by  the  name  of  Album  Oravum, 
<>a  the  day  following  that  on  which   professor 
Bufkland  fed  the  living  hyaena  with  bones,  **  the 
keeper  (says  he)  presented  me  with  a  large  quantity 
of  Album  Graecum,  disposed  in  balls,  that  agree 
entirely  in  tixe,  shape,  and  substance,  with  those 
found  ID  the  den  at  Kirkdale."     We  will  add  to 
these  only  one  other  confirmatory   circumstance. 
On  tome  parts  of  many  of  the  fossil  bones,  there 
spp<^ared  a  smoothness  and  polish,  which  could  not 
tMult  from  tbe  action  of  moving  water,  as  other 
poitions  of  the  same  bones  were  splintery  and  an- 
galar.     Water   would   have   rounded   the    whole 
c^sally.     Professor  Buckland  therefore  concludes, 
vith  probability,  that  the  partial  smoothness  in 
ftiestioo  must  have  been  produced  by  the  repeated 
touch  of  tbe  living  hyaenas'  feet  and  skin,  in  their 
Boreu«ents  to  and  fro  in  the  cave. 

The  extreme  voracity  of  the  hyaena  accounts 
laffidcntly  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  ani- 
mals found  in  its  den.  It  is  quite  consistent  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  creature's  habits  that  it 
ibould  have  preyed  on  rats  and  mice,  in  the  occa- 
lioBal  absence  of  larger  victims.  Hyaena  bones 
ve  found  in  tbe  cave  in  the  same  fractured  state 
M  Uioce  of  other  animals ;  but  this  is  a  circum- 
ttanee  of  no  moment,  as  at  this  day  hyaenas  prey 
w  the  young  and  helpless  of  their  own  kind,  when 
tfesMd  by  hunger.  It  might  be  expected,  toconv 
iete  the'  chain  of  proof,  that  hyaena  skeletons 
Imld  bare  been  found  in  some  instances  entire. 
rhoofh  this  was  not  the  case  as  far  as  the  Kirk- 
lib  cave  %ra8  concerned,  the  greater  part  of  the 
«ae«  of  m  complete  hyaena  were  actually  dis- 
mrvrcd  in  amotber  bone- filled  cave  of  the  same 
iaid. 

AU  the  change  that  hits  taken  place  on  the  cave 
■ce  the  hyseoas  inhabited  it,  is  the  formation  of  a 
iftr  of  mud  of  about  a  foot  deep.  This  profes- 
tr  Buckland  is  now  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  last 
r  the  maiiy  geological  revolutions  that  have  been 
rodocrd  by  violent  irruptions  of  water,  and  to 
^deb  last  irruption  the  present  diluvial  matter  of 
le  earth's  surfiice  owes  the  liisposition  it  bears. 


The  wide  extent  of  the  geological  revolution  fn 

?|uestion»  as  well  as  all  the  other  conclusions  drawn 
rom  the  phenomena  of  the  Kirkdale  cave,  have 
received  the  amplest  confirmation  from  the  dis- 
covery of  various  caves  of  tbe  same  kind  in 
Britain,  and  also  in  Germany,  where  bears  for  tbe 
most  part  seem  to  have  been  the  tenants  of  the 
excavations.  The  great  cavern  of  Gailenreath,  in 
Franconia,  which  seems  fo  have  been  the  residence 
of  white  bears  of  an  extinct  species^  contained 
cart-loads  of  bones  of  nearly  the  same  animals  as 
those  on  which  the  hyaena  preyed.  In  every  re- 
spect the  position  of  the  fossils  corresponded  with 
those  of  Kirkdale.  • 

It  thus  is  rendered  almost  certain,  that  there  was 
a  time  when  climes  now  cold  must  have  once  en- 
joyed a  higher  temperature,  since  our  wilds  and 
forests  teemed  once  with  animals  now  only  found 
in  hotter  and  southern  latitudes, — that  many  gene- 
rations of  these  lived  and  died,  and  were  the  prey 
or  the  tyrants  of  others; — that  the  hyaena,  accord- 
ing to  the  instincts  which  still  actuate  it,  dragged 
the  bodies  of  those  it  killed  or  found  slain,  into 
its  den,  and  there  devoured  them  at  its  lei- 
sure; and  that,  finally,  some  great  catastrophe 
brought  destruction  to  the  whole  race,  involving 
the  remains  of  the  dead  in  one  mass ;  since  which 
the  temperature  of  this  country  has  changed,  and 
the  wild  animali  of  southern  latitudes  are  now  here 
extinct. 

KIRKSTALL  ABBET.  Kirkstall  is  a  vU- 
lage  situated  on  the  river  Aire,  three  miles  from 
Leeds,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire:  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  occu{)y  a  considerable  space,  measur- 
ing from  north  to  south  three  hundred  and  forty 
feet,  aiid  from  east  to  west  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet.  It  is  probable  that  the  vicinity  was  of 
considerable  importance  even  in  remote  antiquity, 
being  the  site  of  a  considerable  Roman  station,  as 
Roman  coins  have  frequently  been  dug  up  at  Cock- 
bridge,  a  village  two  miles  north  of  Kirkstall 
abbey ;  and  on  an  adjacent  moor,  traces  of  a  Ro- 
man town  have  been  discovered,  consisting  of  frag- 
ments of  urns  and  other  pottery,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
large  stone  aqueduct;  and  also  the  remains  of  a  camp 
may  be  observed,  admeasuring  about  five  chains  by 
four,  with  a  single  vallum.  The  choir  of  Kirkstall 
abbey  extends  fifteen  yards  by  eight  and  a  half,  and 
has  three  chapels  on  each  side :  the  transept  is  a 
square  of  nine  yards  and  a  half  each  way.  The 
nave  is  forty-eight  yards  long,  by  eight  and  a  half 
wide.  Kirkstall  abbey  was  founded  in  1 152  for 
Cistercians ;  they  were  first  settled  at  Beniolds- 
wick,  near  Gisburne,  in  Craven.  The  revenues  of 
the  house  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
were  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pounds  per  annum -^  very  large  sum  in  those  days: 
the  site  of  the  abbey  was  at  that  period  granted  to 
archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  heir.  Among  the 
monastic  remains  of  the  north  of  England,  this 
ruin  may  justly  claim  an  elevated  rank:  for,  as  a 
picturesque  feature  in  landscape  scenery,  it  is  in- 
ferior only  to  Bolton  abbey,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
arr'aitecture,  it  need  hardly  yield  the  palm  of  su- 
periority to  any  other  northern  ancient  edifice,  the 
celebrated  Fountain  s  abbey  only  excepted.  Nearly 
the  whole  building  yet  remains,  as  only  the  lead 
and  timber  were  removed  at  the  dissolution.  The 
whole  exhibits  that  struggle  between  the  Norman 
and  early  Gothic  styles,  which  marks  the  buildings 
of  tbe  reign  ot  Stephen. 

KLIPSPRINGER.     This  animal  is  out;  of  the 
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■Mui V  ipeciet  of  the  antelope ;  H  iobebite  tbe 
■outDern  regioni  of  Airica,  among  the  most  inac* 
cetiihle  and  barren  mountains  of  the  Cape ;  the 
native  Hottentots  call  this  animal  the  Kainsi.  Its 
length,  from  the  tip  of  the  mutzle  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  is  three  feet  two  inches ;  its  height  at  the 
shoulders  is  twenty-on^inches,  but  at  the  croup, 
about  twentj-two;  the  horns  of  this  animal  are 
three  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  ears  four  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  tail  three.  The  head  of  the 
klipspringer  is  small  and  short,  terminating  in  a 
small  round  black  muule,  void  of  hair ;  the  sid^ 
of  the  head  are  somewhat  compressed,  and  con- 
tracted rather  suddenly  in  front  of  the  orbits;  the 
ears  are  large,  open,  and  at  the  points  a  little 
rounded ;  and  the  eyes  are  particularly  dark,  and 
rather  large.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  quite 
straight,  and  have  three  or  four  small  annull,  or 
rings,  round  their  roots ;  elsewhere  they  are  per- 
tiectly  smooth.  The  knees  are,  in  appearance,  a 
hard  patch,  which  is  caused  bv  their  frequent  rub- 
bing against  the  rocks;  while  the  tail  is  but  a 
short  brush  of  hair.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is 
generally  of  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  green,  but 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  a  light  sandy  red, 
tinged  with  yellow ;  and  the  inside  of  the  ears  is 
clothed  with  long  white  hair,  surrounded  at  the 
edges  with  a  narrow  black  border.  In  this  species 
of  antelope,  the  legs  are  much  stronger  than  in 
most  others,  )ind  the  hoofs  much  rounder,  not 
pointed  and  flat,  as  in  many  others ;  and  the  tipa 
of  them  are  worn  much  more  than  any  other  part, 
from  the  animal  treading  on  them  alone ;  which 
together  with  the  straightnest  of  the  pastern  joint, 
in  a  great  measure  accounts  for  the  astonishing 
agility  iHth  which  the  klipspringer  bounds  from  the 
high  and  dangerous  rocks  and  precipices  which 
abound  in  that  country.  From  the  great  value  set 
upon  its  hair  for  sluAng  mattresses,  saddles,  Btc, 
and  for  its  flesh,  which  is  excellent  venivon,  im- 
mense numbers  fall  a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  the 
natives ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  a  great  many  of 
the  young  ones  are  destroyed  hf  ea^es,  and  other 
birds  of  prey  inhabiting  that  climate ;  so  that  the 
animal  is  become  less  common  than  formerly,  and 
grows  every  day  much  scarcer. 

KNARESBOROUOH;  an  ancient  town  in 
Yorkshire,  eighteen  miles  west  of  York,  situated 
on  a  cliff  above  the  river  Nidd,  a  stream  of  minor 
importance  generally,  but  which,  in  its  short 
course  from  the  high  moorlands  till  it  joins  the 
Ouse,  flows  through  some  delightful  scenery.  On 
one  side  of  the  river  (the  side  on  which  the  town 
lies)  are  the  ruins  of  Knaresborough  Castle ;  oppo- 
site is  the  famous  Dropping- Well,  and  in  the  diflS^ 
or  steep  banks,  are  eaves  or  excavations  made  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  but  alike  in  the  drcum- 
atanee  of  having  been  formed  by  persevering  but 
misapplied  industry.  One  excavation  bears  the 
name  of  St.  Robert's  Cave  (St  Robert  was  a 
famous  ascetic  of  the  thirteenth'  century,  whose 
diapel  and  hermitage  are  also  shown  here),  but 
which  is  rendered  more  remarkable  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  the  murder  committed  by  the  school- 
master, Eugene  Aram.  Other  excavations  were 
formed  by  an  industrious  weaver  and  his  eon,  who 
also  cut  the  cliff  into  terraces,  rising  one  above 
another,  and  planted  them  with  flowering  shrubs 
and  evergreens.  The  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nidd,  near  Knaresborough,  are  said  by  professor 
Sedgwick  to  exhibit  some  fine  modifications  of  the 
megnesiaa  limestone. 


The  CatUt  e/Tasiasiifsaifc.  Miiisd  a  Mi 
elevated  situatioa,  aad,  on  the  seeMmUi  ^  «• 
defooded  by  a  vaet  fiosee,  with  stiwf  wall  • 
the  outside;  the  seattercd  nias  whkh  riflMMs 
show  it  to  have  bees  a  knnm  af  pm  t^m 
This  castle  was  founded  by  Stria  dt  Bn^eb 
caoM  into  Eoglaod  with  the  Coaqasrsr.mtf  baa 
succeeded  in  his  poasgssioa  by  Etsei  f^i?^. 
the  great  frvoorite  of  Heavy  L    h  dbiiah 
came  into  possession  of  the  crewa,  far  «  ■§» 
that  king  John  granted  it  to  mOaa  di  bMMdk 
for  the  senriees  of  the  three  kaight'ilna    bii 
succeeding  reign,  it  was  bestowtd  ea  As  pm 
justiciary,  Hubert  de  Boffh,  on  |bimI  rf  OB 
per  annum  into  the  exchiaavr.    la  tW  i«|S  4 
Edward  IL,  it  ww  in  the  family  ^  tk  Tm* 
de  Vallibtts,  bol  bestowed  bf  that  fimn  m  hi 
favourite.  Piers  Oaveston,  wiem  he 
of  Cornwall.     On  hia  death  k 
crown,  and  continued  attached  thcrvie  tfl  tSl 
when  the  castle,  manor,  and  bsnov  ti  Kae» 
borough,  were    granted  by  Edwsfd  111  is  ta 
fourth  son,  John  of  Oaont*  daka  ef  Umamm.  b 
1170,  the  four  knights  who  umimwi  T^mb  » 
Becket,  took  refuge  here,  whoe  thiy  iMWii' 
prisoners  many  montha,  Wt  were  ssmt  ^mt  Av 
pardoned,  on  condition  of  their  peHvnmi  a  ^ 
grimage  to  Jemaalem.     After  the  has  tMsslwr 
which  Rchard  IL  exporicneed  fraa  ihs  «< rf 
Northumberland,  and  Ua   gaOsM  laa  B«^ 
Percy,  that  unfortunato  prince  was  hsyc  a  ^ 
prisoner  here,  in  an  apartment  stiB  atti  ^ 
King's  Chamber,  till  he  was  resaewd  te  famdi* 
castle,  and  there  murdered  by  ard«  ef  8«7  IT 
In  1016,  James  " 
Charles, 
wars,  and 
mentary  fbrees. 
Moor,  the  towaemen  ■moI  gaDsndf  idaM  • 
against  lord  Fairfiu,  and,  thnngh  at  hstenif*< 
to  surrender,  it  was  on  iW  maat  heasnnilit^ 
that  the  garriaoa  laid  down  their  srm.    leKkV 
after  tais,  H  waa,  whh  many  othsr  sm*a>jr 
order  of  the  Honae  of  Commnns,  rMdmd  ■•»• 
ble.     The  site  of  the  cnetle  esMamifa  a  ■« 
beaotifbl  view  of  the  river,  cbw^  psrt  tf  * 
town,  CoghUl  Hall,  droppinr «vO.  MF<  "^ 
Bic     The  keep  waa  hv g«,  md  canmrtsi sl^ 
stories.     From  an  eaal  vWw  of  it,  the  dm^d 
towers,  and  dilapidated  arcWa,  an  fiarff  ff*^ 
esque;  but  the  %rhole  ie  faat  Unf  lals  a^ 
Mear  the  centre,  in  a  pari  «C  the  nna^ *?^ 
court-houae  and  priaon  for  tW  Shstty  tf  tti>^ 


ofKi 

The  Droppmf^WtU  riaee  at  the  fMlrf* 
stone  rock.  Afker  rannlng  ahant  twmim  ^w 
to%rards  the  river,  it  sprsnda  itHlf  ovsr  At  Mfl 
a  crag,  about  thirty  Isct  hl(h«  fram  vhamkiB 
in  a  shower,  droppiac  psipendiia  srt;  ^^ 
and  making  a  pleaaing  aooBid  '*"' 

ear  as  well  aa  the  eye.     TW  ^ 

of  whkh  ia  reckoned  at  nknnt  ramne  ^m% 
minute,  b  very  cold,  and  kaa  a 
It  soon  incrasta  every  thing  ^a 
visiters  may  be  snppbed  wtth 
birds'  neata,  and  even  wig^     TW 
perty  of  the  water  of  the 
to  a  gritty  or  aparry  an) 
objecU  it  b  deposited  an.     Mr  De  Is 
**  Springs  are  seldom  or  ever  ^sa»e  r* 
the  solvent  property  of  we 
through  the  aaith,  alw^fa 
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ckfged  wHii  ibraign  mitter.  Dr  Webiter  de- 
icnlMs  tbe  hot  springs  of  Furnas  [in  the  Tolcftnic 
^trid  of  St  Micbftel,  Aiores]  sSb  respeetively  ? a- 
rfisf  is  temperature  from  7S®  to  S07^  Fahrenheit, 
nd  depoiitiog  large  quantities  of  day  and  silice- 
•omtter,  wtich  envelop  the  grass,  leaves,  and 
•tkcr  vegetable  substances  that  fall  within  their 
meh.  These  they  render  more  or  less  fossil. 
Tbe  vegetables  majr  be  observed  in  all  stages  of 
petriltddon.''  Harrowgate  is  about  three  miles 
froa  Ksaresborottgh.  The  latter  place  had  some 
raputc  u  a  watering  resort,  until  tbe  mineral 
tprisgfl  of  Harrowgate  completely  threw  it  into 
tW  iksde.  The  chief  manufiusture  carried  on  in 
finsnnboroogh  is  that  of  coarse  linen.  Popula- 
tMM  of  the  town  in  ISSI,  5296. 

OIGHTS,  TEMPLARS,  (a,  to  tbe  article 
Tmpkn,)  In  the  vear  1119,  the  twentietb^  of 
the  OhristiaB  doaainioa  in  Syria,  nine  pious  and 
nlisot  luughts,  the  greater  part  of  whom  bad  been 
the  eampaoions  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  formed 
tkeoMlves  into  an  association,  the  object  of  which 
«si  to  protect  and  defend  pilgrims  on  their  visits 
to  the  bdy  places.  These  knights,  of  whom  tbe 
two  chief  were  Hugo  de  Payens  and  Godfrey  de 
8t  Omer,  vowed*  in  honour  of  tbe  twtet  mother  of 
Oed  (la  doco  mere  de  Dieu),  to  unite  monkhood 
■ad  kiiightlraod;>  their  pious  design  met  with  the 
*vni  approbation  of  the  king  and  tbe  patriarch, 
iotf  m  the  hands  of  the  latter  thev  made  the  three 


t  of  the  latter  they  made  the  three 
oidioary  vowa  of  povertv,  chastity,  and  obedience ; 
•ad  a  fourth,  of  combatting  without  ceasing  against 
the  heathcB,  ia  defence  of  pilgrims  and  of  the 
Holy  Laad;  and  bound  themsdves  to  live  aocord- 
iog  to  the  rule  of  the  canoas  of  St  Augustine,  at 
•'cnualeffl.  The  king  assigned  them  for  their  abode 
s  part  of  his  palace,  which  stood  close  by  where 
bed  stood  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  He  and  bis 
brons  eootribated  to  their  support,  and  tbe  abbot 
lad  eanoaa  of  the  temple  assigned  them  for  tbe 
keeping  of  their  anas  and  magasines  tbe  street  be- 
iveea  ti  and  tbe  royal  palace,  and  hence  they  took 
he  naaw  of  tbe  soldiery  of  the  Temple,  or  Tem- 
dsrs.  When  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  in  the  year 
aibwtag  tbe  fonaatioB  of  tbe  society,  made  a  pil- 
aaage  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  the  order  was  even  then 
n  each  repate  that  he  joined  it  as  a  married  bro- 
ker, aad  on  bia  return  home  remitted  them  annu- 
Qy  thirty  pounds  of  silver,  to  aid  them  in  their 
inu  labofura*  and  his  example  was  followed  by  se- 
eral  other  Cbristian  princes. 
Boring  the  first  nine  years  after  their  institution, 
ie  Templars  Hved  in  poverty  and  humility,  and 
>  aew  menabers  joiiied  their  society.  Their 
sthiag  consisted  of  such  garments  as  were  he- 
owad  on  tbem  by  the  charity  of  the  &ithfail,  and 
fiforoosly  were  tbe  gifts  ot  pious  princes  applied 
\  then  to  tbeir  destination — the  benefit  of  pil- 
aw and  cf  tbe  Holy  Land  m  general — ^that  in 
Bseqnsoee  of  their  poverty,  Hugo  de  Payens  and 
lifr^  de  St  Omer  bad  but  one  war-horse  be- 
aea  ^em,  When  the  order  had  arrived  at 
alth  and  splendour,  its  seal,  representing  two 
ighta  mounted  on  one  charger,  commemorated 
f  ar%ina]  poverty  of  its  pious  founders — a  dr- 
■Tfant'tt  wbieb  has  been  even  made  a  ground  of 
naatioo  a^aat  tbeml 

E>artng  tbo  roign  of  B^win  II.  the  kingdom 
i  varjr  bard  pressed  by  the  Turks  of  Damaseus, 
anal,  and  tbe  seighbouriog  states,  and  the  king 
been  a  captiire  in  their  hands.  On  his  liber- 
m  be  aoo^bt  every  means  of  strengthening  bis 


kingdom,  and  as  the  Tempkrs  had  displayed  such 
eminent  valour  and  devotion  wherever  they  had 
been  engaged,  be  resolved  to  gain  them  all  the  in- 
fluence and  consideration  in  his  power.  Accord- 
ingly be  despatched  two  of  their  members  as  his 
envoys  to  tbe  Holy  See,  t^  lay  before  tbe  pope  tbe 
state  of  the  Holv  Land,  and  also  furnished  tbem 
with  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
celebrated  Bernard  of  Clairvauz,  tbe  nephew  of 
one  of  the  envoys.  Bernard  approved  highly  of 
the  object  and  institution  of  the  order.  Hugo  de 
Payens  and  five  other  brethren  soon  arrived  in  the 
west,  and  appeared  before  the  fathers,  who  were 
assembled  in  council  at  Troyes,  to  whom  Hugo  de- 
tailed the  maxims  and  the  deeds  of  the  Templars. 
The  fathers  expressed  their  approbation  of  ail  he 
said,  the  order  was  pronounced  good  and  useful, 
and  some  additions,  taken  from  that  of  tbe  Bene- 
dictines, were  made  to  tbeir  rule.  By  the  direc- 
tion of  pope  Honorius,  the  councH  appointed  them 
a  white  mantle  as  their  peculiar  dress,  to  which 
pope  Eugenius  some  years  afterwards  added  a  red 
cross  on  tbe  breast— the  symbol  of  martyrdom. 
Tbeir  banner  was  of  the  black  and  white  stripe, 
called,  in  old  French,  Bauseant  (which  word  be- 
came their  war-cry ;)  and  bore  the  pious  inscription, 
iVoM  nobU^  Domne,  non  fio6ie,  ted  nomini  tuo  da 
gloriam,  St  Bernard,  if  he  did  not  himself  draw 
up  this  rule,  bad  at  least  a  considerable  participa- 
tion in  it;  throughout  his  life  he  cherished  the 
Templars ;  he  rarely  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  which  he  did  not  praise  them,  and  re- 
commend them  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
great. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  Bernard,  and  the  sin- 
cere piety  and  noble  qualities  of  its  founders,  tbs 
order  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  consequence. 
Biany  knights  assumed  its  habit,  and  with  Hugode 
Payens  travelled  through  France  and  England,  to 
excite  the  Christians  to  the  sacred  war.  With 
Henry  L  of  England  they  met  the  highest  consid- 
eratioD.  Fulk,  of  Anjou,  re-united  himself  to 
Hugo  de  Payens,  and  on  the  invitation  of  long 
Baldwin,  prepared,  though  advanced  in  years,  to 
set  out  ior  Palestine,  to  espouse  the  daughter  of 
tbe  king,  and  succeed  him  on  bis  throne.  Gifts  in 
abundance  flowed  in  on  the  order,  larg^  possessions 
were  bestowed  on  it  in  aH  countries  of  the  west, 
and  Hugo  de  Payens,  now  its  grand  master,  re- 
turned to  tbe  Holy  Land  in  tbe  year  1129,  at  ^e 
head  of  three  hundred  Knights  Templara  of  the 
noblest  fiunilies  in  Europe,  and  shared  in  the  disas- 
trous attempt  on  Damasieus. 

The  Templara  were,  in  fact,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Christian  warriora.  By  a  rule  of 
their  order  no  brother  could  be  redeemed  for  a 
higher  ransom  than  -r  girdle  or  a  knife,  or  some 
such  trifle;  captivity  waa  tberefora  equivalent  to 
death,  and  they  always  fought  with  Spartan  despe- 
ration. The  Bauseant  was  always  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle;  the  revenue  they  enjoyed  enabled  theni 
to  draw  to  tbeir  standard  valiant  secular  knights 
and  stout  and  hardy  footmen.  The  chivalry  of  St 
John  vied  with  them,  it  is  true,  in  prowess  and 
valour,  but  they  do  not  occupy  the  same  space  in 
the  history  of  the  Crusades.  The  Templars  hav- 
ing been  from  tbe  outset  solely  devoted  to  arms; 
the  warm  interest  which  St  Bernard,  whose  influ- 
ence was  so  great,  took  in  their  welfare ;  and  tha 
circumstance  that  the  fourth  king  of  Jerusalem  was 
a  member  of  their  body — all  combined  to  throw  a 
splendour  about  them  which  tbe  knights  of  St  John 
2o 
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could  not  claim,  but  which  alio  gave  oecaaion  to 
their  more  speedy  corruption,  and  augmented  the 
number  of  their  enemiet.  Most  writers,  howeTer, 
of  the  twelfth  centur?  speak  respectfully  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  those  unsparing  sa- 
tirists, the  Troubadours,  never  mention  them  but 
with  honour. 

By  the  bull,  Owme  datum  aptumm,  granted  by 
pope  Alexander  IIL  in  1162,  the  order  of  the 
Templars  acquired  great  importance,  bat  with  it 
the  ill-will  and  envy  of  the  bishops  and  the  secular 
clergy.  By  this  celebrated  bull  it  was  established, 
that  the  grand  master  could  only  be  choaen  by  the 
order;  that  no  Templar  could  be,  on  any  account, 
obliged  to  take  an  oath ;  that  no  one  who  had  been 
received  into  the  order  could  enter  any  other  with- 
out leave  of  the  grand  master  and  the  chapter; 
that  the  order  should  be  free  from  the  obligation  of 
paying  tithes;  that  it  might  admit  spiritual  per. 
sons  into  it,  who  should  not,  however,  meddle  with 
the  aflbirs  or  the  chapter  of  the  order  unless  when 
required.  As  the  bishops,  however,  retained  their 
rights  over  these  latter,  they  could  not  be  baried 
at  the  temple  courts  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishops,  for  the  Templars  had  peculiar  chapels  and 
burial-places  at  their  houses.  With  the  consent  of 
the  bbhop  and  chapter,  the  order  might  levy  tithes, 
or  employ  other  spiritual  persons  when  none  of 
their  own  were  at  hand.  But  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant privileges,  (which  had  however  been  al- 
rea4y  granted  them,  in  lU?*  by  Eugenios  III,) 
was,  tbit  when  they  came  to  make  their  collec- 
tions in  any  place  which  was  under  interdict,  they 
might  have  the  churches  opened  once  in  the  year, 
and  divine  service  performed  there,  to  which  the 
excommunicated  vrere  admitted. 

From  this  time  forth  the  order  may  bo  regarded 
as  totally  independent,  acknowledgin|  no  authority 
but  that — ^before  which  the  haughtiest  monarehs 
bowed — of  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  protected  and 
favoured  them  as  his  champions  against  all  who 
might  dispute  his  will.  The  order  consisted  of 
three  distinct  classes,  not  degrees — knights,  chap, 
lains,  and  serving-brethren,  to  which  may  be  added 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  order  under  the 
name  of  qffUiaUd,  dtnuUe$  and  oblates. 

The  strength  and  6o%rer  of  the  order  wer«  the 
km'ghts;  all  its  dignities  and  superior  offloes  be- 
longed to  them.  The  candidate  for  admission 
aoiong  the  knights  of  the  temple  was  required  to 
produce  proof  of  his  being  the  lawful  issue  of  a 
knight,  or  of  one  qualified  to  receive  that  distinc- 
tion ;  and  he  must  himself  have  already  received 
the  honour-conferring  blow  from  a  secular  knight, 
for  the  order  was  spiritual,  and  its  members  could 
not  deign  to  accept  honour  from  a  Uyman.  The 
only  exception  was  in  the  case  of  a  bishop,  who 
might  draw  his  sword  among  the  brethren  of  the 
temple,  without  having  been  a  secular  knight.  The 
aspirant  must  moreover  be  free  from  debt,  and,  oa 
admission,  pay  a  considerable  sum  into  the  hands 
of  the  society.  The  roost  unlimited  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  his  superiors  in  the  house  and  in 
the  field  of  battle;  the  total  abnegation  of  all  in- 
terests  but  those  of  the  society,  (for  the  Templar 
could  hold  no  property,  could  receive  no  private 
letter) ;  the  most  unflinching  valour,  (for  so  long 
aa  a  Christian  banner  waved  in  the  field  the  Tem- 

eir,  however  severely  wounded,  must  not  abandon 
)--were  the  duties  of  the  knight  of  the  Tem- 
ple. If  he  fled,  disgrace  and  punishment  awaited 
klm;   If  he  surrendered,  he  had  to  end  his  Ufis 


amid  tha  tormenta  iUkled  hy  the  sm^  Hm- 
lems,  or  to  languish  in  pcrpstaal  oftifily,  1m  ife 
order  never  redeemed  its  mswUii.  Bast  iIm 
the  Templar  was  valiant  aa  tht  IMd  Imh  « 
romance;  hence  proAgics  of  pisasw^wA  ■  » 
most  surpass  belief^  so  frtqasally  j&tftaSitfs 
name  of  the  soldiers  of  the  lemab.  riw)i^  i 
that  could  stimulate  to  deeds  «l  ssws  am^m4 
to  actuate  the  aoldier-moBk.  kkm^^Jkmi 
the  call  of  hoooar  sM  amaktioB;  s  mmk,  ^ 
the  Templar  was  not,  as  some  sfreataarir  fcsri  • 
priest,)  he  was,  aceo(tfi^tothsidsasftl»tm«, 
engaged  in  the  service  most  neceptoUt  t»  Gsi 

The  mode  of  receptioa  iate  the  sidv  mi^ 
ponded   with  the  dignity  and  imfsrtmct  4  t» 
character  of  a  Knight  Tempbr.    Thesfk  s  wu 
date  was  et^joioed  by  tho  orighml  amm,  m  pm 
ticeit  was  dispensed  with;  cheaaMsii«^rf»' 
all  doe  inquiry  had  beca  mode,  tecmei  is  •  d■^- 
ter  assenOiled  in  the  chapd  of  the  mtt,  i . 
strangers,  evea  the  rekdvaa  of  the  mfhrnlk  *r 
excluded.     The  preceptor  f  asaaBy  mt  d  9a 
priors)  opened  the  bosiacaa  with  SB  sd^aaisthM 
present,  calling  on  theai  to  dodan  if  iWy  ha* 
of  any  just  cause  and  iaipadinHal  ta  Ifct  sfamt 
whom  the  a^jority  had  agreed  ta  rsaawi,  bna- 
ing  a  member  of  their  body.    U  dl  «wt  dhK 
the  candidate  was  led  into  aa  a^MMl  ihvte. 
whither  two  or  three  of  the  kaighto  ssmt  •»  hm 
and  setting  before  him  the  figoar  mi  lukmia  a 
the  order,  inquired  If  ha  stffl  pswMlrf  in  fe  4^ 
sire  to  enter  it     If  he  £d  psrrirt,  thiy  isfr^ 
if  he  was  married  or  betrodMd:  halaaksve 
b  any  other  order ;  If  Wowed  manikaifermi' 
pay ;  if  he  was  of  sooad  body,  withaal  mf  mem 
infirmity,  and  free?    If  hk  iaiaiii  pra^  ^ 
&etory,  they  lefi  him  aad  rctaned  ta  tht  laspft 
and  the  preceptor  ^aia  Mfced  if  aaysaelBt^ 
thing  to  say  gainst  hie  baby  raesivsd.    Viivn 
sQent,  he  asked  if  they  were  wSBag  ta^sAM 
On  their  asaenting,  the  cwiAAm  «■  W  Mlf  «i 
knights  who  had  qaestioaed  himt,  sad  ahaiw^ 
strocted  him  in  the  BM>da  af  aaking  aiaa^  ft 
advanced,  kneeliag,  with  falded  tedi.hrfw4i 
preceptor,  and  said,  **  8ir«  I  tm  came  hdb*  M 
and  before  yon  and  tha  brethren;  sad  I  pw  i^ 
beaeech  you,  for  tha  aaka  of  Gad  mA  mm  ^ 
lady,  to  receive  me  iat*  yoar  eacistv  »d*r^ 
works  of  the  order,  aa  mtm  wbac  al  la  Hh  a^ 
will  be  the  servaat  and  alava  af  tha  ei*e*  1^ 
preceptor  then  qmstiosmd  Ua,  If  he  hafl  mM^ 
sidered  all  the  toils  and  agsalims  «MA  ma^ 


r,  adjarad  his  aa  the  Bit  IM 
k  the  trath.  tbea  pal  ta  Is  * 
ly  asked  bgr  the  hi^hii.  »i^»« 


him  in  the  order, 
gelists  to  speak 

questions  already , , . 

quiring  if  he  was  a  kaifbt,  tba  saa  sf  ahHifl^ 
a  gentlewonma,  and  if  ha  waa  a  priest  m^^ 
asked  if  he  wouU  praaiaa  to  Gad  aad  M 
dear  lady,  obedience,  aa  loaf  aa  be  bsal 
master  of  the  temple,  aad  tkr  priar  vhaA 
set  over  him ;  chaatily  af  baa  hady ;  sfli 
with  the  laudable  BBaaacra  Md  miia  rf 
der  then  in  force;  aad  a«dh  aa  the  ma 
knighu  might  hereafter  aM  s  Ufl  fcr 
with  aU  hia  might,  the  baH  Iwd  df 
never  quit  the  order,  hat  mm  i 
ter  and  the  chapter ;  aevar  mm  a 
deprived  of  hie  Inhsiitaf,  ar 
deed.  The  preceptor  th«i  smd  *  h  i*»  i«l 
then,  of  God  and  of  Matr.  mm  ^m  b4p.«i< 
the  name  of  St  Peter  of  ■Tami,  mA  tf  a^M 
the  pope,  and  la  the 
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the  tcDple,  we  receive  you  to  all  tbe  good  works 
of  tbc  order,  which  have  been  performed  front  the 
he^'iBg^  and  will  be  performed  to  the  end»  you, 
your  fiuther,  your  mother,  and  all  those  of  your 
fimiy  whom  you  let  participate  therein.     So  you, 
u  like  maoner.  receive  us  to  all  the  good  works 
wUdi  you  have  performed  and  will  perform.     We 
man  you  of  bread  and  water,  the  poor  dothing 
of  the  order,  and  labour  and  toil  enow.**     The  pre- 
ceptor then  took  the  white  mantle,  with  its  ruddy 
eroN,  placed  it  about  bis  neck,  and  bound  it  fast. 
The  eiispiaio  repeated  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
tceood  pttlm,  Eece  quam  bonum,  and  the  prayer  of 
tbc  Holy  Spirit,  Detis  qui  eordafidelium^  each  bro- 
ther laid  a  PaUr\  the  preceptor  kissed  the  new 
brother,  tbe  chaplain  did  the  same.     The  Templar 
then  pbced  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  preceptor, 
tod  wss  by  him  exhorted  to  peace  and  charity 
with  his  brother  Christians;  to  chastity,  obedience, 
hiUDility,  and  piety ;  and  thus  the  ceremony  con- 
daded. 

The  Templan  had  at  first  no  clergy  in  their 
hod.f ;  in  spiritual  matters  they  were  subject  to  the 
pstritfch  of  Jerusalem,  and  attended  service  in  the 
church  of  the  holy  aepulchre,  or  they  had  priests 
uiigiied  them  by  the  patriarch  or  other  bishops, 
who  lived  in  their  houses,  but  were  subject  to  the 
huhop  of  the  diocese.     But  the  bull,  '*  Ouuu  datum 
Wn^*'  which  gave  them  exemption,  enabled  them 
to  have  priests  of  their  own,  independent  of  the 
prelates.     These  they  generally  took  out  of  the 
rcfokr  ordera,  chiefly  the  Minorites,  and  the  mode 
of  reception  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  knights, 
oaitUng  such  questions  as  did  not  apply  to  tbem. 
The  dreta  of  these  was  white,  consisting  of  a  close- 
fitting  coat,  like  that  of  the  Cistercians,  with  the 
rvd  cross  on  the  breast ;  but  they  could  not  wear 
the  white  mantle,  unless  they  enjoyed  the  episco- 
pal dignity.     They  were  appointed  by  the  statutes 
the  best  dotbea  of  the  order.  Besides  their  spiritual 
dirties,  they  acted  as  secretaries,  being  pouessed  of 
>U  the  learning  of  tbe  order,  the  knights  of  the 
tsople,  in  that  point,  little  transcending  their  se- 
ruisr  brethren.     The  chaplains  sat  in  the  chapter 
md  the  refectory  next  to  the  master;  at  table, 
they  were  the  first  helped ;  in  punishment,  they 
vere  oore  gently  dealt  with  than  the  knights. 

It  it  plain  that  the  order,  at  its  origin,  could 
lave  had  no  serving  brethren.  But  when  it  grew 
D  coBsaquence,  and  acquired  lands  and  houses,  the 
teeessity  of  auch  a  class  was  found,  and  those  who 
tre  neither  knights  nor  priests  were  admitted 
ito  it.  They  were  received  nearly  in  the  same 
Bsiiaer  as  tbe  knights,  with  the  necessary  modifi- 
■tioo  of  tbe  questions  put  to  them ;  they  origi- 
lUy  wore  the  white  dress,  till,  on  account  of  some 
regularity,  they  were  assigned  a  black  or  brown 
rcis,  with  tbe  distinguishing  red  cross.  Many  of 
«  serving  brethren  were  of  wealthy  and  respect- 
He,  though  not  noble  families.  They  were  di- 
ded  into  two  classes,  the  brother  armour-bearers 
id  the  brother  ar^tans;  the  former  attended  the 
nf[hts  to  battle,  as  squires,  or  as  foot-soldiers  and 
in|i^e-tnun ;  they  were  on  a  footing  of  great  in- 
uey  with  tbe  knights,  ate  in  the  same  refectory 
^  them  and  the  clergy,  but  had  one  dish  less  at 
etr  table.  The  brothier  artizans  lived  and  exer- 
ted their  trades  in  the  service  of  the  order,  on 
varioaa  eatsites,  and  its  various  preceptories. 
sost  m^ery  trade  found  its  representative  among 
!« ;  the  arioourer  and  the  cook  were  the  most 
uogoished.      Such  offices  of  the  order  as  were 


beneath  the  dignity  of  the  knights,  were  exerdsed 
by  the  serving  brethren.  Thus,  the  preceptor  of 
the  coast  of  Acre  was  always  one  of  them,  as  his 
place  was  a  sort  of  commissariat,  directed  to  the 
shipping  and  unshipping  of  men  and  stores. 

It  has  always  been,  and  is,  we  believe,  at  the 
present  day,  a  practice  of  tbe  Romish  church,  for 
members  of  the  laity  to  attach  themselves  to  par-' 
ticular  religious  orders,  binding  themselves  to  some 
of  tbe  minor  obligations,  and  enjoying  tbe  advan- 
tages of  its  sanctity  and  power.  These  persons 
were  called  Affiliated,  The  splendour  which  soon 
surrounded  the  Templars,  and  their  privilege  of 
exemption  from  the  ill  effects  of  interdicts,  drew 
numbers  to  seek  to  affiliate  themselves  with  theiu, 
and  wealthy  burghers  often  paid  largely  for  these 
advantages ;  married  persons  were  not  obliged  to 
put  away  their  wives,  but  bound  themselves  to  a 
cessation  of  all  intercourse,  and  on  their  death 
their  whole  property,  reserving  a  provision  for  the 
widow,  came  to  the  order.  Tbe»e  brethren  did 
not  wear  its  habit,  but  were  bound  on  all  occasions 
to  further  its  interests.  The  donates  and  oblates 
consisted  of  persons  who  gave  themselves  and  their 
property  to  the  order,  of  children  who  were  dedi- 
cated to  it  and  were  to  take  the  rule  when  of  suf- 
fident  age,  or  lastly,  persons  who  vowed  to  serve 
the  order  all  their  life  long  without  reward.  Even 
princes  and  nobles  were  numbered  among  its  don- 
ates,  who  exchanged  their  temporal  for  its  spiritual 
blessings.  These  different  classes  constituted  the 
order,  but  numerous  knights  and  esquires  fre- 
quently received  its  pay,  and  fought  under  its 
banner. 

So  large  and  extensive  a  society  required  nume- 
rous officers  to  direct  it,  and  regulate  its  affairs  and 
operations.  At  its  head  stood  the  grand  master, 
who,  like  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  in  modem 
times,  was  independent  of  all  authority  but  that  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  The  residence  of  tbe  grand- 
master was  tbe  city  of  Jerusalem ;  when  that  dty 
was  lost,  he  fixed  his  seat  at  Antioch,  next  at  Acre, 
then  at  the  castle  of  the  pilgrims  between  Caiphas 
and  Cesarea,  and  finally  in  Cyprus,  for  his  duty 
required  him  to  be  always  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
grand  master  never  resided  in  Europe.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  a  knight,  and  his  elec- 
tion took  place  in  the  following  manner : — On  the 
death  of  a  grand-master,  a  grand-prior  was  chosen 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  order  during  the 
interregnum,  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  prin- 
dpal  members,  fixed  the  day  for  thfe  election  of  the 
new  grand-master.  When  the  appointed  day  ar- 
rived, the  chapter  usually  assembled  at  the  chief 
seat  of  the  order;  three  or  more  of  the  most 
esteemed  knights  were  then  proposed,  the  grand- 
prior  collected  the  votes  for  each  of  these,  and 
whoever  had  the  most  was  nominated  to  be  the 
electing  prior;  an  assistant  was  then  axsodated 
with  him  in  the  person  of  some  knight  of  high 
estimation.  These  two  remained  all  night 
alone  in  the  chapel  engaged  in  prayer.  Early  next 
morning  the  knights  again  assembled,  the  mass  ot 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  sung,  and  prayer  made  in  the 
chapel,  and  then  the  grand-prior  exhorted  the  two 
brethren  to  perform  their  office  faithfully.  These 
two  then  left  the  chapel,  and  chose  two  others, 
these  four  chose  two  more,  and  so  on  till  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  (that  of  the  apostles)  was  com- 
pleted. The  twdve  then  chose  a  chaplain  to  re- 
present our  Lord.  These  thirteen  were  required 
to  be  all  honest  and  generally  esteemed  men,  eight 
80« 
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of  tli«iii  knigbtt,  four  lerTitif  brethren,  and  one 
priest.  HftTing  been  sworn  bjr  the  ^rmnd-prior  to 
act  juftljr  and  honestly  in  their  ofllce,  the  thirteen 
retired,  and  after  inTOcation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
commenced  the  election.  The  majority  of  Toicet 
decided ;  if  they  could  not  agree,  the  prior  and 
one  of  the  knights  returned  to  the  chapter  to  an- 
nounce  their  disagreement,  and  prayer  was  made 
.  for  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  the  elec- 
tion was  made,  it  was  announced  to  the  assembled 
brethren,  and  when  all  had  promised  obedience  Co 
the  new  grand-master,  the  electing  prior  asked  the 
grand-prior  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
knights,  if  they  would,  if  chosen,  promise  obedience 
dunng  life  to  the  chapter,  and  to  maintain  the 
manners  and  usages  of  the  order.  On  receiving  a 
satisfactory  reply,  the  prior,  if  the  person  chosen 
was  present,  said  to  him  **  In  the  name  of  God  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  hare 
chosen,  and  do  choose  thee,  brother  N.,  to  be  our 
master."  Then,  turning  to  the  brethren,  he  said, 
**  BeloTcd  sirs  and  brethren,  give  thanks  unto  God, 
behold  here  our  master."  The  chaplains  then  re- 
cited the  Te  Deum^  the  brethren  stood  up,  and 
led  the  master  before  the  altar  in  the  chapel, 
where,  with  prayer  and  singing,  the  election  was 
closed. 

The  power  of  the  grand-master  was  consider- 
able, though  he  was  very  much  controlled  by  the 
chapter,  without  whose  consent  he  could  not  dis- 
pose of  any  of  the  higher  offices,  or  undertskeany 
thing  of  importance.  He  could  not,  for  instance, 
take  money  out  of  the  treasury,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  prior  of  Jerusalem;  he  could  neither 
make  war  or  truce,  or  alter  laws,  but  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  diapter.  But  the  grand-master 
had  the  right  of  bestowing  the  small  commands,  the 
^vemments  of  houses  of  the  order,  and  of  select- 
ing the  brethren  who  should  form  the  chapter, 
which  power  was  again  controlled  by  there  being 
always  assigned  him  two  brethren  as  assistants, 
who,  with  the  Seneschal,  were  to  form  a  part  of 
every  chapter.  The  order  was  aristocratic  rather 
than  naonardiic;  the  grand-master  was  like  a  I>oge 
of  Venice,  and  his  real  power  chiefly  depended  on 
his  personal  qualities ;  he  had,  however,  many  die- 
tinctions;  the  greater  pan  of  the  executive  power 
was  in  hu  hands-.4n  war  he  was  the  commander- 
in-chief;  he  had,  as  vicar-general  of  the  pope,  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  of  the  onler;  he 
ranked  with  princes,  and  his  establishment  corres- 
ponded thereto ;  he  had  for  his  service  four  horses, 
a  chaplain,  two  secretaries,  a  squire  of  noble  birth, 
a  farrier,  a  Turcopole  and  cook,  with  footmen,  and 
a  Turcoman  for  a  guide,  who  was  usually  fitttened 
by  a  cord  to  prevent  his  escape.  When  the  grand- 
master died,  bis  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity  by  torch-light,  all  the  knights  attend, 
ing. 

The  chief  oAcers  of  the  order  at  Jerusalem  were 
1.  the  Seneschal,  that  is,  the  deputv  of  the  grand- 
master; he  had,  like  the  master,  the  seal  of  the 
order,  and  had  the  same  retinue  with  him ;  S.  the 
Marshal,  who  was  the  general,  carried  the  banner 
of  the  order,  and  regulated  every  thing  relating  to 
war ;  the  horses  and  equipments  of  the  order  were 
under  him ;  he  had  four  horses,  two  esquires,  a 
serving  brother,  and  a  Turcopole;  3.  the  Treasurer; 
4.  the  Drapier,  who  provided  and  reculated  the 
clothing  of  the  brethren ;  he  bad  four  horses,  two 
esquires,  and  a  servant  to  pack  and  unpack  hie 
goods ;  5.  the  Tureopoler,   who  commanded  the 


light  cavalry  of  squires  aad  serelag  hsittiM^  ete 
were  called  Turcopolsa,  the  aaae  gi««  If  Ai 
Greeks  to  those  who  wave  bora  ef  a  Twk  mi  % 
Christian,  md  who  were  ampierid  as  Ifhi  ump 
in  the  imperial  service ;  S.  the  rriev  efismaka. 
whose  oOco  was,  with  tea  kai|hts»  U  aasnvmf 
and  protect  the  pilgrims  •■  their  vuf  to  Iks  Ip^ 
dan,  and  to  guard  the  era 
into  the  field.  AU 
friends  to  the  order,  Ibufht 
too  had  lour  horses^  two  saguitea,  ai 
a  secretary,  and  a  Tarcopole. 

Bach  province  of  the  order  feai  a  | 
who  represented  in  if  ihi  g land  ■aslei  [  i 
had  its  prior  or  preeeptor  at  its  basd.  «ha  ■» 
manded  ito  knighto  in  war,  md  psavdad  esw  • 
chapters  in  peaee.  VarioM  oAess  wm  flhd  l» 
serving  brethren,  s«ch  as  ikoae  ef 
standard-bearer,  farrier,  aad.  aa  i 
prior  of  Acre.  The  standard  bmsir  i 
those  esquires  who  were  not  brsthrcB  sf  thseidr. 
he  rode  beiore  the  stsdard,  which  «BS  hsm  If  « 
eequire,  or  was  carried  am  n  camagss  hs  vai  » 
signed  two  horses. 

To  complete  this  skoick  of  the  esdw  ^Ai 
Templars,  it  is  nnrtssnry  to  take  a  ssso  ^  iht 
extent  of  their  nosusaJoai  ia  the  east  Md  ■  A* 

WtuU      TL.^^   tl^ey  iL^u^«^   i^i^  «-,- ,  Z — 

in  the  rait  Wvre — 

K  Jfruuirin,  in   wh»rb   ww«  I.  I^T«1#« 
JeruiaWtn;  2.  the  Cm* I*  at  tW  nMv«  M 
of  ^t^^htx  Hi  tht  foot  of  TfthoTi  4. 
Acre;  3    ihe  C**tl<  of 
Oth«r  houiri  Kb  A  t^itW*. 

fi.  Tn^HilK  in  which  ikmw  h^hoHi 
Sidoo.  md  BsCTtos. 


Ibetr 


i/:^^ 


Laodi <'!'«,  Tvi 

not  km^wri, 

4*  Cypruf.  vfaich 
the  h*m*  0t  AtTf", 

In  the  writ  they  had  I 
gal,  wUptv  thnr  riu*f  p#ttc  mmm  ^^mm 
and  Lru(t„  m  vfairh  tbry  had 
toriea;  S.    Arrt^on,  vhcrc   thvy 
able  fHi>*k#iiiliJtiij   4,    Pra^uev  ma^ 
ing  F^atiden  mnd  tli«   NftbcrU^  ,  A. 
6.  A^uiUifjf  Pf  Pi^ittcw  ;  7.  p! 
protfinrrt  (w^mrwh*!   i 

were  tht  chief  wmti  of   tW 
their   UimU  and  bouw 
rout  and  ett«ni4rvi  S.  Eaglnvd,  (• 
land  »tid  IrrJand)  where  they  hfti 
as  in    Londcm,   V«rh«  W«rw«h« 
broke,  ao  «nd  tbr  ^>— 4  ptrmt  aal  to  fir 
oftb<?re*Jm;  tl  L'|T(j*f 
Bavsrii^  Swabtm.  V 

the  KbncUiid*;   10, 
land,    Saxonjr,    W>#tpla1m^ 
Bchffnii    mnd    Morana^     11. 
Italf;  l.i    AptUUuid  ^i.«&||. 

Wl*  thlt«  >«V  th«t,  VMOWt 

had  tonic  ffOttn«<MH  ta   tioi 

eotmtrjr    iti  Kurofw 

priiifet  muA  iii>Hic%  I 

pla/s  a  ctinvtilcfable  pm^mm  mi  An 

state  I    lor   in   «TVr] 

churcbn  and  chaprit^thtf 

in  the  jrar  1^0  m  gntf   on 

hoiitf-t,  miU*,  t^rftl«idfc»  p»ai 

venlton  and  fithrricK.     TW 

plar*  ill  Knglaiid  m  i  lilS«  «a  giiwi  bf 

affof^I    wmv   idta  of    ~ 
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noMl  iieooM  of  lb«  order  hai  been  estimsted  it 
BOt  leu  Unn  liz  miUiont  sterling. 

Probably  from  the  reaaoot  assifned  aboye,  the 
vtiltii,  the  comideratioo,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Teapltrt  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  Hotpital- 
kn,  tod  hi  theae  points  the  Teutonic  knights  and 
tloie  of  St  Laaarus,  the  two  other  similar  orders, 
eonld  bt  less  stand  in  competition  with  them.  The 
valour  of  the  TemplarB,  too,  though  not  perhaps 
•c  9ll  iiperior  to  that  of  the  knights  of  the  other 
ordcn,  was  without  reproach,  and  Bauseant  was 
ntfdy  leea  to  give  baek  in  the  fray.    **  The  Tern- 
fkn,"  lays  de  Vitry,  **  weris  always  the  first  in 
ittaek,  the  last  in  retreat."    But  envv  or  disap- 
poisted  expectation   would  occanonally  lav   the 
Miaw  of  defieat  on  the  treachery  of  the  solmersof 
tke  temple;  even  the  defeat  and  capture  of  St 
Uoiik  in  his  preposterous  invadon  of  Egypt,  is  by 
ons  writer  charged  on  them ;  most  assuredly  with- 
out reason.    The  only  act  of  the  kind,  with  which 
t^y  may  be  perhaps  justly  charged,  is  in  the  case 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  IL  ;  for  when  this  mon- 
tfch  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  was  about  to 
|sy  a  secret  visit  to  the  Jordan,  the  Templars  wrote 
to  life  the  sultan  information  of  it,  that  he  might 
•eiat  him,  but  that  prince  sent  the  letter  to  Pre- 
McL  Tet  even  in  this  instance  the  conduct  of  the 
Teaiphn  was  not  wholly  without  excuse ;  they 
were  aot  solitary  in  their  opposition  to  the  empe- 
ror, who  waa  then  lying  under  the  ban  of  thepop^ 
whose  irm  supporters  thfse  knights  had  ever  been  ; 
aid  the  Hoapitallers  are  even  said  to  hare  been 
fvtitB  iu  writing  to  the  sultan.     Frederic,  there- 
fere,  OB  his  return,  did  all  the  injury  in  his  power 
to  the  order«  by  setxing  its  property  in  Sicily  and 
^ifrfsM;  bat  the  heaviest  charge  he  was  able  to 
Wiqg  against  them  wis,  that  of  admitting  infidel 
MHana  and  their  heirs  withhi  their  walls,  and  suf- 
fefisg  theiD  there  to  invoke  their  false  prophet,  a 
^arge  that  implies  nothing  more  than  a  participa- 
tioo  in  the  apiHt  of  mutual  tolersoce  and  courtesy 
•tich  had  grown  i^  from  acquaintance  between 
te  warlike  followers  of  the  hostile  religions.  But 
he  history  of  the  order,  as  frr  as  we  can  recollect, 
seords  ooJy  one  instance  of  a  Templar  abjuring 
»&>th,  nd  that  was  an  English  knight,  Robert 
'  St  Albaaa,  who  deserted  to  Sakdin,  who  gave 
ioi  his  sister  in  marriage  on  his  becoming  a  Mos- 
m;  and  in   1186,  the  ex-red-cross  kni|^t  led  a 
i  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
;  mud  deetroyiag  the  country  with  fire  and 

Their  caormoua  wealth,  their  overweening  pride, 
ta  disdaia6d  n^lect  o(  the  rules  of  their  order, 
■ir  doae  attachoient  to  thr  popes  and  their  in- 
Rsla,  the  ezeeasive  exemptions  and  privileges 
tj  enjoyed,  tbetr  luxury,  their  sensuality — these 
■V  the  troe  eauees  of  the  enmity  borne  to  them 
'Che  aeculnr  clergy  and  the  laity.  In  1252  the 
ns  pope-ridden  Ueory  IIL  of  EngUnd  said,  that 
k  preUtea  and  cdergy  in  general,  but  especially 
9  TeiB|kJ«ra  and  Hospitallers,  had  so  many  liber- 
■  and  privileges,  tluit  their  excessive  wealth 
ifc  them  BBsul  «vith  pride ;  he  added,  that  what 
i  been  bestowed  imprudently,  ought  to  be  pru- 
vtly  reaomed,  end  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
king  the  aaconsiderate  grants  of  himself  and  his 
Mcceaaora.  The  grand-prior  of  the  Templars 
liad,  **  What  aayest  thou,  my  lord  the  king  ? 
r  be  it  that  so  discourteous  and  absurd  a  word 
■U  be  uttered  by  thy  mouth.  So  long  as  thou 
crvest  juatioe  ibou  mayeat  be  a  king,  and  as 


soon  as  thou  infHngest  it,  thou  will  cease  to  be  a 
king."  A  bold  expression  certainly,  but  the  prior 
knew  his  man  well,  and  he  would  hardly  have 
spoken  so  to  the  son  of  Henry.  The  anecdote  of 
Richard  I.  bestowing  his  daughter  Pride  in  mar- 
riage on  the  Templars  is  well  known ;  and  nume- 
rous traits  of  their  haughtiness,  avarice,  luxury,  and 
other  of  the  current  vices,  may  be  found  in  the 
writers  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  till  the 
final  attack  was  made,  no  worse  charge  was 
brought  against  them,  unless  such  is  imphed  in  a 
bull  of  pope  Clement  IV.  in  1265,  which  is,  how- 
ever, easily  capable  of  a  milder  interpretation.  Mr 
Raynouard  asserts,  too,  that  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion bibere  Templariter  is  used  by  no  writer  of  th^ 
thirteenth  centory.  In  thb  he  is  preceded  by 
Biduie  and  Roquefort,  vAo  maintain,  that,  like 
bibere  PapaUter,  it  only  signifiied  to  live  in  abun- 
dance and  comfort. 

When  Acre  fell  in  1292,  the  Templars,  having 
lost  all  their  possessions  and  a  great  number  of  their 
members  in  the  Holy  Land,  retired  with  the  other 
Christians  to  Cyprus.  Having  probably  seen  the 
folly  of  all  hope  of  recorering  the  Holy  Land,  they 
grew  indifferent  about  it;  few  members  joined 
them  from  Europe,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
meditated  a  removal  of  the  chief  seat  of  the  order 
to  France ;  at  least  the  circumstance  of  the  last 
master  carrying  so  much  treasure  with  him  when 
summoned  to  Europe  by  the  pope,  gives  great  pro- 
bability to  this  conjecture.  The  Hospitallers,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  more  prudence,  as  events 
showed,  resolved  to  continue  the  war  against  the 
infidels,  and  they  attacked  and  conquered  Rhodes ; 
while  the  Teutonic  knights  transferred  the  spbere 
of  their  pious  warfare  to  Prussia,  aglinst  its  hea- 
then inhabitants.  Thus,  while  the  Templars 
were  falling  under  the  reproach  of  hiring  fidse  and 
worthless  knights^  their  rivals  rose  in  considera- 
tion, and  there  was  an  active  and  inveterate  enemy 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  ill-repute. 

Philip  the  Fair,  a  tyrannical  and  rapacSoiis 
prince,  was  at  that  time  on  the  throne  of  France. 
His  darling  object  was  to  set  the  power  of  the 
monarchy  above  that  of  the  church.  In  hit  cele- 
brated controversy  with  pope  BonifiMe,  the  Tem- 
plars had  been,  as  usual,  on  the  side  of  the  Holy 
See.  Philip,  whose  animosity  pursued  Bonifiice 
even  beyond  the  grave,  wbhed  to  be  revenged  on 
all  who  had  taken  hb  side ;  moreover,  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  Templars,  which  he  reckoned  on 
making  his  own  if  he  could  destroy  them,  strongly 
attracted  the  king,  who  had  dready  tasted  of  the 
aweeu  of  the  spoliation  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
Jews  i  and  he  probably,  also,  feared  the  obatade 
to  the  perfect  establishment  of  despotism  which 
might  be  offered  by  a  numerous,  noble,  and  weal- 
thy society,  such  as  tiie  Templars  formed.  Boni- 
face's successor,  Clement  V.  was  the  creature  of 
Philip,  to  whom  he  owed  his  dignity,  and  at  his 
accession  had  bound  himself  to  the  performanee  of 
six  articles  in  fiivour  of  Philip,  one  of  which  was 
not  expressed.  It  was  probably  inserted  without 
any  definite  object,  and  intended  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  French  monarch  on  any  occasion 
which  might  present  itself. 

It  had  been  the  project  of  pope  Boniface  to  form 
the  three  military  orders  into  one,  and  he  had  sum- 
moned them  to  Rome  for  that  purpose,  but  his 
death  prevented  it.  Clement  wrote,  June  6, 1306, 
to  the  grand-masters  of  the  Templars  and  the  Hos- 
pitallers, inviting  them  to  come  to  consult  with 
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bim  about  the  bett  node  of  lapporting  the  kingi 
of  Armenia  and  Cyproi.  He  desired  them  to 
come  at  secretly  as  possible,  and  with  a  very  small 
train,  as  they  would  find  abundance  of  their  knights 
this  side  the  sea  {  and  he  directed  them  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  Limisso  in  Cyprus  during  their 
short  absence.  Fortunately  perhaps  for  himself 
and  his  order,  the  roaster  of  the  Hospitallers  was 
then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Rhodes,  but 
Jacques  de  Molay,  the  master  of  the  Templars, 
immediately  prepared  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the 
pope,  and  he  left  Cyprus  with  a  train  of  sixtv 
knights,  and  a  treasure  of  150,000  florins  of  gold, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  silver  money,  the  whole 
requiring  twelve  horses  to  carry  it.  He  proceeded 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
honour  by  the  king,  and  he  deposited  hb  treasure 
ill  the  temple  of  that  city.  It  is,  as  we  have  said, 
not  impossible  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Molay 
to  transfer  the  chief  seat  of  the  order  thither,  and 
that  he  had,  therefore,  brought  with  him  its  trea- 
sure and  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the 
chapter.  At  all  events,  he  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  king  or  the  pope ;  and  perhaps  at  that  time  there 
was  no  just  ground  for  suspecting  either  of  them, 
though  the  letter  of  Clement  to  Philip  in  August, 
1306,  proves  that  the  king  had  already  accused  the 
order  to  the  pope  of  some  **  almost  incredible  and 
impossible  mattef%,**  and  that  the  heads  of  it  bad 
challenged  inquirjr.  Shortly  afterwards  Molay 
proceeded  to  Poitiers,  as  the  pope  wished  to  con. 
suit  with  him  respecting  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  union  of  the  orders.  On  the  former 
subject  the  opinion  of  the  graod-master  was,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  union  of  all  the  powers  of 
Christendom  would  suflloe ;  the  latter  he  objected 
to  on  various  grounds,  one  of  which  was,  that  they 
would  disagree,  inasmuch  as  the  Templars  were 
liberal  of  their  goods,  the  Hospitallers  avaricious, 
and  farther,  that  the  Templars  were  more  esteemed 
and  supported  by  the  laity ;  he  also  dwelt  on  the 
superior  strictness  and  austerity  of  the  mode  of 
life  of  his  own  order.  He  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  new  order  would  be  more  powerful  against 
the  heathen  than  the  two  separate  ones,  and  that 
it  could  be  managed  at  less  expense.  The  grand- 
master was  then  dismissed  by  the  pope,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Paris. 

It 'is  difficult  to  say  how  early  the  prcneet  of 
attacking  the  Templars  entered  into  the  Binds  of 
Philip  and  his  obsequious  lawyers,  or  whether  be 
originally  aimed  at  more  than  mulcting  them  under 
the  pretext  of  reformation;  and  farther,  whether 
the  first  informers  against  them  were  suborned  or 
not.  The  remaining  records  leave  a  considerable 
degree  of  obscurity  on  the  whole  matter.  All  we 
can  learn  is,  that  a  nuin  named  Squin  de  Flexian, 
who  had  been  prior  of  the  Templars,  and  bad  been 
put  out  of  the  order  for  heresy  and  various  vices, 
was  lying  in  prison  at  Paris  or  Toulouse,  it  is  un- 
certain  which.  In  the  prison  with  him  was  a 
Florentine  named  NoflTo  Dei,  **  a  roan,**  says  Yil- 
Uni,  **full  of  all  iniquity.**  These  two  began  to 
plan  how  they  might  extricate  themselves  from 
the  confinement  to  which  they  seemed  perpetually 
doomed.  The  example  of  the  process  against  the 
memory  of  pope  Boniface  showed  them  that  no 
lie  was  too  gross  or  absurd  not  to  obtain  ready  cre- 
dence, and  they  fixed  on  the  Templars  as  the 
objects  of  their  true  or  fidse  charges.  Squin  told 
the  governor  of  the  prison  that  he  had  a  commnni- 
ation  to  make  to  the  king,  which  would  bo  of 


more  value  to  him  tkaa  if  be  bsd  yiMA  s  kaf> 
dom,  but  that  he  would  oidy  teU  it  le  At  bif  ■ 
person.  He  was  broi^  to  naSt^  «hs  pmmi 
him  his  life,  and  be  mide  Ui  cmirnmm^  m  uli* 
the  king  imotedialely  arreelid  some  ef  tW  X^ 
plars,  who  are  asid  to  have  ttmirmti  tW  tn«k  if 
Squin's  aaaertioBS.  Shortly  alUiawd^  ■  »  «i 
similar  disco veriee  were  mida  to  the  pt^  If  m 
chamberlain,  car^nal  Gutilapo.  «be  M  ^m  m 
connection  with  tb«  Tcnplan  firam  ha  ilnMl 
year. 

Squin  Fleziui  declared,  I.  that  rpvy  aMhv 
on  admissioD  into  tbe  order  swore  m  dl  ma^m 
to  defend  Mm  interests  right  or  wtaag;  lit*  ^ 
heads  of  the  order  wcro  id  arcrsl  caaMnry  ^ 
the  Saracens,  had  more  of  MohHasste  ■iMi' 
than  of  ChriatiaB  faith,  M  was  proved ky^*^ 
of  receptioo  into  the  order,  whca  the  mmm  ^ 
made  to  spit  and  trample  •■  the  credit  ssd  im^ 
pheme  the  fiuth  of  Ciriat ;  t^  tkst  tht  syef 
were  sacrilegioua,  crvei*  mU  heteoeri  as^oM 
for  if  any  novice,  dimrtad  with  its  fnij^ 
wished  to  quit  the  order,  they  sacnily  mad^ 
him,  and  buried  him 


bf  ai(ki  es^  tftA.  «^ 
byth<ai.theyti^ik» 
a««rsecrell|PilthtfeAtf> 


how  to  produce  ahortkw,  or  ssuetlf  poitht 
to  death;  4.  the  Tes^ars  wet*  sdteai  te  fti 
error  of  the  Fratieelfi,  aad,  like  them.  4i^m 
the  authority  of  the  pope  aad  tbechaeA*  !■• 
the  superiors  were  odttctc^  to  the  pnenm  4  m 
unnatural  criase,  aad  if  wmy  oae  effemtf  ^  ^ 
were  condemned  by  the  wmmtr  to  psrpctml  m^ 
sonment;  S.  that  their  howsca  wcie  lbs  ^"^ 
every  vice  and  iaiqnity ;  7-  that  tbsy  sadi^eo^ 
to  put  the  Holy  Land  ta  tlw  hsads  si  dt  «» 
reus,  whom  thiey  &voar«4  wmn  thsa  lbs  0» 
tians.     Three  other  artidea  of  ' 


completedthisfirrtbodyofibBity.    IriiiM  * 


image 

with  human  skin,  with 
which  they  boned  the 
thren,  and  theo  lainglod  tW 
thereby  thinkiBg  to  gaia 
their  smearing  t  hia  idol ! 
The  historiaiis  do  aoC 
Squin  Flexiaa's 
prior  to  the  month  of  April,  IMTt 


^tLTSX 


riskbaaaafeiL 
pr«C3bt4yMethsd*# 

iriLIJiT.ieifc  ii^ 


Jacques  de  Moby, 

of  Beyoad-eea,  Poitoa« 

paired  to  the  pope  at  Pi 

from  the  iaqmtetioas  of 

upon  it,  in  which,  as  ho 

and  again  returned  to  Paria. 

all  things    prepared,    sewC,    H 

Charles  IX.  prcvioos  to  tbe  9c 

sacre,  secret  orders  to  all  has 

themselves  on  the  12th  of  OrtTshir.  mi  m 

following  night,  bat  not  aaoaar  aa  psia  ^  A 

to  open  the  kind's  letter,  aad  act  i  inifci**^ 

On  Friday  the  19th  of 

throughout  Fraarc  were 

break  of  day.     In  Pwia,  0m  tW 

heads  of  the  vaiversity  smmhlid  as  As 

Notre  Dame,  where  in  tW^  piaaeew,  ■ 

of  the  royal  ofieera,  the  rhaacaliar  9«fa 

the  knights  of  their  bcieeiea>     Oa  ite  KMJ 

university  met  at  the  tvaifJe,  abase  tks  ^B 

master  aad  soase  of  the  htw^  af  Ae 
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'    ttiBliMd,  and  are  aid  to  baTe  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  the  diargea.     The  king,  who  waa  anxioiis 
to  any  the  people  with  him,  had  now  the  act  of 
teeiNition  drawn  up,  in  which  the  knights  are  de- 
ngnated  at  ravenoui  woWes,  perjurors,  idolaters, 
nd  in  general  as  the  rilest  of  men.     This  act  was 
rod  to  tht  dtisens,  assembled  in  the  royal  gar. 
ieu.   He  also  sent  to  Edward  IL  of  England,  in- 
ntiag  him  io  follow  his  example,  but  Edward  was 
leliKtsot  to  proceed  to  any  extremities ;  he  Mrrote 
OB  the  30th  October,  declaring  that  the  charges 
tpptsred  to  him  and  his  barons  and  prelates,  to  be 
iaeredible,  but  that  he  would  write  to  the  sene- 
ichil  of  Agers  in  Guienne,  who  was  nearer  to  the 
eooBtry  where  the  reports  prevailed,  to  make  in- 
quiry.   On  the  10th  December,  after  inquiry  had 
heea  Bude  by  the  seneschal,  Edward  wrote  to  the 
pope,  stating,  that  a  horrible  rumour  was  abroad 
retpectiog  the  Templars,  who  should  be  severely 
psitiihed  if  it  was  found  to  be  true,  but  that  he 
eoeld  give  no  credit  to  it,  and  prayed  the  pope  to 
iottitute  an  inquiry.     He  had  previously  (Decem- 
ber 4th)  written  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  Castile, 
Arragoa,  and  Sicily,  stating  that  a  priest  (Philip's 
eovoy)  had  been  lately  urging  him  to  suppress  the 
order,  accusing  it  of  heresy,  but  that  in  considera- 
tioo  of  the  great  merits  of  the  order  he  had  given 
no  credit  to  these  insinuations;  and  he  besought 
these  monardis  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  rumours 
^oft  it     But  Clement  had  put  forth  a  bull 
(November  22)  stating  the  diarges  against  the 
taoi(dara,  and  calling  on  the  king  of  England  to 
inprisoD  theoB,  and  take  their  goods  into  saife  keep- 
isf.    To  this  Edward  yielded  obedience,  and  on 
the  Wednesday  of  the    Epiphany  the    English 
kuiflhtt  were  arrested,  but  the  king  ^ve  direo- 
noDs  that  they  should  be  treated  with  all  gentle- 
aess.    Orders  were  sent  to  Ireland.  Scotland,  and 
Walef,  to  the  same  effect,  and  Edward  wrote  to 
ihe  pope  to  aaaure  him  of  obedience. 

MemtiaM  Philip  and  his  chief  agents  were  not 
i^emm.  These  were,  his  confessor,  M^lliam  Im- 
bert,  a  dominicaii,  member,  therefore,  of  an  order 
hostile  to  the  Templars,  and  Well  versed  in  inqui- 
■torial  arte;  William  Nogaret,  the  chancellor,  the 
•aa  who  bad  dared  to  seize  pope  Boniface  at 
Aa^gm;  Wtlliam  Pleeian,  who  had  also  borne  a 
port  in  that  bold  deed,  and  afterwards  swore  in  the 
pKseaee  of  the  peers  and  prelates  of  France,  that 
Booi&ee  was  an  atheist  and  sorcerer,  and  had  a 
iuaitiar  devil;  and  several  others  of  the  same 
Aanp,  an  likely  to  prove  gentle  judges!  The 
nahappy  knigfata  had  been  thrown  into  cold  cheer- 
tts  dungeona,  (for  they  were  arrested,  we  should 
vocnber,  at  the  commencement  of  winter,)  had 
vtly  the  neceaaaries  of  life,  were  deprived  of  the 
■hit  of  their  order,  and  of  the  rites  and  comforts 
fthecfaun^;  were  exposed  to  every  spedes  of 
Brture  then  in  use;  were  shown  a  real  or  pre- 
esded  letter  of  the  grand-master,  in  which  he 
iofesaed  aeTeral  of  the  charges,  and  exhorted 
keo  to  do  tbe  aame ;  and  finally  were  promised 
Ic  and  liberty,  if  they  freely  acknowledged  the 
idt  of  the  order.  Can  we  then  be  surprised  that 
le  spwit  of  tnmnj  a  knight  was  broken,  that  the 
9pe  of  eacape  from  misery,  even  at  the  cost  of 
i^graee,  waa  esgerly  caught  at,  and  that  false- 
)0(li,  the  moat  improbable,  were  acknowledged 
*  he  true  ?  At  m  subsequent  period  one  Templar 
lOi  ezpreaaed  himself  before  the  papal  oommis- 

loers : **  I  bare  seen  the  fifty-four  knights  con 

yed  io   carts    to  be  committed  to  the  flames, 


because  they  would  not  make  the  required  confes- 
sions ;  I  have  heard  that  they  were  burned ;  and  I 
doubt  if  I  could,  like  them,  have  the  noble  con- 
stancy to  brave  the  pile.  I  believe  that  if  I  were 
threatened  with  it,  I  should  depose  on  oath  before 
the  commissioners  and  before  all  who  would  ask 
me,  that  the  enormities  imputed  to  the  knights 
are  true ;  that  I  should  kill  God  himself  if  re- 
quired ;  and  he  implored  all  present  not  to  let  the 
king's  officers  know  what  he  bad  said,  lest  they 
should  commit  him  to  the  flames."  This  shows  the 
value  to  be  set  on  confessions  extracted  by  the 
rack,  or  the  fear  of  it,  for  this  last  kind  are  those 
which  were  termed  vohintary.  The  papal  com- 
mission even  declared,  that  terror  had  deprived 
several  of  the  witnesses  (the  imprisoned  Templars) 
of  thdr  senses. 

It  is  reooarkable  that  the  most  improbable 
charges  are  those  which  were  most  frequently  ac- 
knowledged, so  just  is  the  observation,  that  men 
will  more  readily  in  such  drcumstances  acknow- 
ledge what  is  fidse  than  what  is  true;  for  the 
false  they  know  can  be  afterwards  refuted  by 
its  own  absurdity,  whereas  truth  is  permanent. 
There  ia  no  improbability  whatsoever  in  supposing, 
that  the  Templars,  in  common  with  all  the  reli- 
gious orders,  were  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  un- 
natural lust,  though  certainly  not  as  a  rule  of  their 
sodety ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  urfUkely,  that  deism 
may  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  among  their 
members,  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
Moslems.  Tet  no  Templar  confessed  himself 
guilty  of  dther  one  or  the  other,  though  enough 
deposed  to  the  worship  of  the  hnd  and  the  spit- 
ting on  the  cross.  How,  we  may  ask,  could  ddsm 
and  the  grossest  idolatry  combine  ?  and  does  not 
the  charge  of  their  having  learned  the  latter  from 
the  Saracens  carry  its  own  refutation  with  it? 
How  many  brave  knights  expired  amidst  tortures, 
sooner  than  confess  these  absurd  falsehoods,  as  we 
must  term  them?  how  many  recanted  their  first 
dedarations,  and  sealed  with  their  blood  thdr 
avowal  of  the  innocence  of  the  order  ?  Is  there 
not  eternal  and  irrecondlable  contradiction  between 
the  depodtions  of  the  different  parties,  or  of  the 
same  parties  at  different  times  ?  Does  not  terror 
of  the  rack  visibly  pervade  every  one  of  the  con- 
fesdons?  How  different,  too,  is  the  conduct  of 
the  accused  before  the  papal  commission,  where 
there  was  some  chance  of  justice  and  mercy,  and 
before  the  royal  bloodhounds,  where  there  was 
none  I 

But  truth  is  one,  and  the  order  waa  one — in- 
quiry must  then  have  brought  similar  enormities  to 
light  in  other  countries,  if  they  existed.  From  the 
additions  which  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  have 
isnabled  MOnter  to  make  to  the  pieces  in  Wilkins's 
Consilia,  our  account  of  the  process  against  the 
Templars  in  England  is  tolerably  complete.  Of 
the  Templars  themselves  228  were  examined ;  the 
Dominican,  Carmelite,  Blinorite,  and  Augustinian 
friars  brought  abundance  of  hearsay  evidence 
agdnst  them,  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
proved ;  in  Castile  and  Leon  it  Mras  the  same ;  in 
Arragon  the  knights  bravely  endured  the  torture, 
and  nudntained  their  innocence ;  in  Germany  all 
the  lay  witnesses  testified  in  their  iavour;  in 
Italy  their  enemies  were  more  successful,  as  the 
influence  of  the  pope  was  there  considerable,  yet 
in  Lombardy  the  bishops  acquitted  the  knights. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  coudn  of  Philip  and  the  foe 
of  the   Templars,  who  had  dded  with   Frederic 
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•g»mt  Um,  CDidd  not  Iri),  H  nay  bt  tuppoMd,  in 
getting  tome  efkknew  of  their  gitih  in  Sidly, 
Naplet,  md  Profencv.  It  is  not  nndn^rting  of 
sttention,  that  one  of  these  witnesses,  who  bad 
been  received  Into  the  order  in  Cutidoiiin,  (where 
■U  who  were  exeoined  had  dedwed  the  innoeenee 
of  the  order,)  said  he  had  been  reeeived  'there  in 
the  usual  impious  and  indecent  manner,  and  men- 
tioned the  appearance  and  the  vrorship  of  the  eat 
in  the  chapter  1  Such  is  the  valae  of  raek-extorted 
testimony  t  In  fine,  in  every  count rv  out  of  the 
sphere  of  tlie  immediate  influenoe  of  Clement,  Phi- 
Itp,  and  Charles,  the  general  imioeenee  of  the  order 
was  acknowledged. 

Confessions  made  on  the  rack,  where  even  every 
sigh  and  groan  was  malignantly  noted  down,  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  of  little  value ;  bat  ioaie 
stress  is  laid  on  the  drcumstance  of  seventy-two 
Templars  having  confessed  (June  *29  and  80, 1806^) 
in  presence  of  the  pope  without  the  appliance  of 
any  torture.  Dot  these,  Bfr  Rayoooard  asserts, 
had  been  already  subjected  to  that  discipline,  and 
had  given  way  under  it.  All  did  not  repeat  their 
previous  declarations ;  Jean  de  Valgell^  protested 
afterwards  before  the  papal  commission  at  Paris, 
that  he  had  confessed  nothing  to  the  pope,  and 
seversl  of  them  revoked  their  depositions,  and 
died  asserting  the  innocence  of  the  order.  The 
grand-BMSter  and  the  priors  demanded  to  be  broaght 
before  the  pope,  to  defend  themselves  aad  the 
order ;  they  were  brought  as  far  as  Chinon,  within 
a  few  miles  of  his  aoode,  but  on  some  frivolous 
pretexts  were  prevented  from  seeing  him;  and 
when  what  was  called  their  declaration  was  after- 
wards read  to  them,  the  grand-master  crossed  him- 
self several  times  with  amaaemeat  at  the  febafaoods 
which  had  been  inserted  in  it.  Throughoot  the 
entire  process  from  Oct.  1307.  to  May,  1312,  the 
most  determined  design  of  the  king  and  hb  nnaia- 
tars  to  destroy  the  order  meets  as  at  every  step ; 
Philip  would  have  blood  to  justify  robbery;  seve- 
ral Templars  had  already  expired  on  the  rncAc.  per- 
ished from  the  rigour  of  their  imprisonment,  or 
died  by  their  own  hands ;  but  on  the  12th  May, , 
1310,  fifty-four  Templars  who  had  eoofessed,  bat  | 
afterwards  retracted,  %vere  by  his  order  committed 
to  the  flames  in  Paris  as  relapeed  heretics.  They 
endured  with  heroic  constancy  the  most  cmel  toN 
tures,  asserting  with  their  latest  breath  the  inno- 
cence of  the  order,  though  offered  life  if  they  woold 
confess,  and  implored  to  do  so  by  their  friends  and 
relatives.  Similar  executions  took  place  in  other 
towns.  The  pope  soon  want  heart  aad  hand  with 
PhUip.  in  vain  did  the  bishops  assembled  at 
Vteana  propose  to  hear  those  members  who  came 
forward  as  the  defenders  of  the  order.  A  ball  of 
the  pope  dissolved  the  order,  and  transferred  its 
possessions  to  the  knights  of  St  John,  who,  how- 
ever, had  to  pay  such  enormous  fines  to  the  long 
and  pope  before  they  could  enter  on  theos,  as  aU 
most  ruined  them ;  so  that  if  Philip  did  not  sue* 
eeed  to  the  utmost  of  his  anticipations,  ha  had  littk 
reason  to  complain  of  his  share.  The  members  of 
the  sodaty  of  the  Templars  were  peroMtted  to 
enter  that  of  the  Hospitallers,  a  strange  indnlfrooe 
for  thoee  who  had  spitten  on  the  cross  and  prac- 
tised unnatural  vioesl  In  Portugal  the  order  was 
not  even  snppressed ;  it  only  cbaaged  its  appella- 
tion, becoming  that  of  Christ. 

The  mad-master  and  the  ibar  principal  digai* 
taries  of  the  order  stiM  langaished  in  prison.  They 
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fKtd  k,  with  weaker  indncenieiite  to  finmieee, 
■nd,  It  lait,  tbeir  pereecntora,  speculating  on  the 
nrj  firtse  aiMl  fidefitjr  of  the  aecuted,  presented 
eertua  forged  letters,  whidi  they  affirmed  had 
bets  rtoeived  from  the  grand-master,  ioWtingthem 
tosvow  their  guilt,  in  hopes  that  their  oath  of 
obidieBee  might  thus  he  turned  to  their  destruc- 
tioa.    Even  this  artifice   was  unsuccessful,  and 
tortare  was  resorted  to,  as  the  speediest  method 
of  tfrifiog  at  the  truth.    It  is  revolting  to  dwell 
apgs  seeocs  like  these,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
ivM  moral  lesson  which  they  inculcate,  and  the 
■iutsry  jealousy  of  all  tyrannical  power  which 
tbiy  ■eosasarily  inspire,  we  should  wish  that  the 
yige  of  history,  which  »  Uotted  with  such  details, 
vers  crssed  from  the  volume  for  ever.     The  un- 
Ibctoaate  Temphrs,  seised  and  imprisoned,  strip- 
pid  of  the  hahit  of  their  order,  and  despoiled  of 
the  rich  ponessions  which  might  have  rivalled  the 
tressures  ot  kings,   were  delivered  over  to  the 
(todsr  aaerdes  of  their  examiners.     With  serupu- 
Ises  fiddity,  the  secretary  noted  down,  not  only 
their  confessions,  while  enduring  the  process  ot 
tie  torture,  bat  even  their  exclamations  of  anguish, 
their  sighs,  their  groans,  and  their  tears.    And 
weU  might  the  endurance  of  the  bravest  knights 
«nk  under  the  accumulated  inflictions  of  the  pro- 
ctaies  to  which  thev  were  subjected.    All  the 
Tsrious  tortures  of  the  inquisition  seem  to  have 
btcB  uppHed.     Sometimes,    the    victim,    being 
■tripped  naked,  had  his  hands  tied  behind  htm,  and 
1  heavv  weight  attached  to  his  feet,  and  was  thus 
hoisted  into  the  air  by  a  rope  tied  to  his  hands, 
od  passing  through  a  pulley  in  the  ceiling.     This 
torture  was  occasionally  varied  by  letting  the  rope 
ahp,  and  then  suddenly  retaining  it,  so  that  the 
thock  generally  dislocated  some  of  the  limbs,  and 
ouued  the  most  extreme  anguish.    Fire,  too,  was 
aaotber  expedient  of  tiiese  anxious  friends  of  jus- 
tice to  elicit  the  truth.     The  naked  feet  of  the 
■ofierer  were  placed  in  an  instrument  from  which 
he  cotAd  not  disengage  them,  and,  being  continu- 
aUy  uBointed  with  some  nnctuous  matter,  they 
were  thus  exposed  to  a  powerful  fire.    Sometimes, 
am  besBg  questioned  upon  his  guilt,  a  board  was 
placed  between  him  and  the  fire,  and,  if  he  per- 
BSted  in  hb  denials,  he  was  again  exposed  to  the 
Us9e.     Sschy  amongst  others,  were  the  ordinary 
tortsrea  to  which  all  accused  of  heresy  were  occa- 
ikHmtty  eabjectcd ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  Tem- 
riarsy  m  stiU  more  incondite  systeih  of  torments 
ena  caploved.    One  of  the  witnesses  declared, 
haft  he  bad  been  so  long  and  so  frequently  exposed 
&  tkm  torture  of  fire,  that  the  flesh  of  his  heels 
md  boen  burnt  off  to  the  bone.     Tortures  even  of 
■sore  shocking  description  were  made  use  of, 
"001  srhich  the  heart  turns  with  disgust  and  ab- 
Ibny  of  the  French  knights  perished 
'  tkeae  inflictions,  and  some,  yielding  to  the 
(  of  human  nature,  confessed  every  thing 
lilcli  their  enemies  required  from  them;  but  of 
icae  manv  afterwards  retracted  their  confessions, 
dsldog  n  better  to  suffer  the  punishments  as- 
gncd  to  relapsed  heretics,  than  to  preserve  their 
re»  maad  liberty  under  the  heavy  load  of  treachery 
)d  eoBsdous  guilt.     Such  were  the  means  used 
'  procure  testimony  against  the  order  from  the 
n^tm  themselves,  and  i|lthoogh  some  other  wit- 
tmem   were  produced,  vet  the  question  of  their 
ilt  ^rus  evidently  considered  by  their  persecutors 
rea<  afanost  entirely  on  these  confessions.     No- 
on^ kcHsrever  proves  more  strongly  the  weakness 


and  falsity  of  the  charges  than  the  framing  of  the 
.questions  which  were  put  to  the  witnesses  against 
the  order,  and  which  are  ingeniously  contrived  to 
produce  an  imputation  of  guilt,  although  the  testi- 
mony may  be  perfectiy  true,  and  the  accused  en- 
tirely innocent. 

In  addition  to  the  fact,  that  all  the  testimony 
of  the  knights  themselves  was  given  during  im- 
prisonment, under  threate,  and  frequently  during 
the  operation  of  tortures,  a  tact  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  deprive  sudi  testimony  of  the  smallest . 
tiUe  to  credit — in  addition  to  the  circumstance  of 
many  of  tiie  knights  retracting  the  avowals  of  guilt 
thus  obtained,  which  ought  to  have  thrown  dis- 
credit on  the  confessions  of  the  rest ;  the  conclu- 
sive proof  against  these  confessions  is  the  internal 
evidence  of  falsity  which  they  contain.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  cepeat  the  variety  of  contradictory 
fictions  which  they  display,  to  follow  them  step 
by  step  through  their  mazes  of  iniquity  and  fraud. 
The  disgusting  recitals  bear  on  their  front  the  stamp 
of  fiilsehood.  Let  one  instance  suffice.  Geoffrey 
de  Gonavella  being  examined  before  the  English 
commissioners,  said,  he  was  admittSed  into  the . 
order  at  the  Temple  in  London,  by  Robert  de 
Torvile,  grand-master  of  England;  that  he  was 
directed  to  deny  Christ,  but  that  he  scrupled  to  do 
so,  upon  which  the  grand-master  desired  him  to 
obey,  and  assured  him  that  it  would  not  be  hurt- 
ful to  his  soul,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that 
the  custom  had  been  introduced  by  a  wicked  mas- 
ter, who,  being  confined  in  a  Saracenic  dungeon, 
and  having  no  other  means  of  escape,  swore  that 
he  would  introduce  that  custom  into  the  order, 
which  had  always  thenceforward  been  observed. 
**  Therefore,"  said  the  superior,  **  you  may  well  do 
this  thing."  Is  it  credible  that  de  Torvile  would 
have  made  use  of  the  term  wicked  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  directing  the  novice  to  perform  the 
act,  fbr  the  introduction  of  which  that  term  was 
applied  ?  The  strong  contradictions  in  matter  of 
fact  which  distinguish  the  examinations,  and  which 
are  collected  by  M.  Raynouard,  are  not  more  con- 
clusive against  their  truth,  than  the  manifest  vio- 
lations of  reason  and  probability  in  which  they 
abound. 

The  last  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the  Tem- 
plars is  found  in  the  bull,  which  pronounced  the 
dissolution  of  the  order.  The  pontiff  there  ac- 
knowledges that  the  evidence  of  their  guilt  was 
not  conclusive.  Now,  if  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  the  order,  or  even  one  tenth  part  of 
that  testimony,  was  to  be  credited,  no  one  could 
for  a  single  moment  doubt  the  truth  of  the  accu- 
sations against  them.  So  entirely  indeed  does 
Clement  appear  to  have  been  convinced  that  the 
charges  were  not  substantiated,  that  he  feared  to 
trust  the  case  to  the  decision  of  a  general  council ; 
but,  assembling  the  cardinals  and  certain  prelates 
in  a  secret  consistory,  he  there,  of  hb  own  author- 
ity, abolished  the  order.  He  was  not  however 
bold  enough  to  pronounce  »  definitire  decree,  but, 
pursuing  those  half-measures  of  iniquity,  which 
prove  how  easily  the  darkest  depravity  may  be 
united  with  the  most  pusillanimous  meanness,  he 
pronounced  the  sentence  by  way  of  provision, 
rather  than  condemnation ;  a  decision  equally  con- 
trarv  to  justice  and  to  ecclesiastical  rules. 

KNITTING.  It  is  probable  that  the  art  of 
knitting  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  this  is  doubtful ;  and  it  is  a  disputed  point  to 
what  people  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention,  the 
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name  of  the  inventor  being  wholly  onknown. 
Savary,  in  tlie  **  Victicmairg  dk  Commtre*"  givee. 
the  merit  to  the  Scottish  nation,  becauae  the  French 
stocking-knitten,  when  thev  became  so  nnmerons 
as  to  form  a  guild,  made  choice  of  St  Fiacre  for  a 
patron,  this  saint  having  been  the  son  of  En- 
ffenius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Scot- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  ;  be- 
sides this,  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  first  knit 
stockings  were  carried  to  France  from  that  coun- 
try. The  first  letter  of  foundation  for  this  guild. 
*  named  the  **  Cowummauti  det  maitret  boHnetiert  am 
tricot,'*  is  dated  August  1527.  This  account  of 
the  invention  is  however  contradicted  by  our  own 
annals.  Howel,  in  his  ••  Histm  of  the  World," 
printed  in  1680,  rektes  that  Henry  VIIL,  who 
reigned  from  1509  to  1547,  wore  cloik  Aeee,  till  he 
received  a  pair  of  knit  silk  stocking  from  Spain. 
This  author  snys,  **  Silk  is  now  grown  nigh  as 
common  as  wool,  and  become  the  clothing  of  those 
in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  the  court ;  we  wear  it 
not  only  on  our  backs,  but  of  late  years  on  our 
legs  and  feet,  and  tread  on  that  which  formerly 
was  of  the  same  value  with  gold  itself.  Yet  that 
magnificent  and  expensive  prince,  Henry  VllL, 
wore  ordinarily  cloth  hose,  except  there  came  from 
Spain,  by  great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk  stockings. 
King  Edward,  his  son,  was  presented  with  a  pair 
of  long  Spanish  silk  stockmgs  by  Thomas  Oresham, 
his  merchant,  and  the  present  was  taken  much  no- 
tice of.  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign,  was  presented  by  Mrs  Montague,  her  silk- 
woman,  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockings, 
and  thenceforth  she  never  wore  cloth  any  more." 
In  the  year  1530,  John  Palsgrave,  French  master 
to  the  princess  Mary,  published  a  grammar,  in 
which  the  different  meanings  of  the  verb  to  kmii 
are  exemplified,  and  among  them  **  I  knit  bonnets 
or  hosen,"  is  rendered  **Je  loMUt" — Example. 
**  She  that  sytteth  knvttinge  from  morrow  to  eve 
can  scantly  win  her  bread."  **  Celle  qui  ne  fiut 
que  lasser  depuis  matin  jnsqu'au  soyre,  a  grans 
peyne  peut  elle  gagner  son  payn.**  We  give  this 
sentence,  because  it  seems  to  prove  that  knitting 
was  a  business  at  this  time,  although  one  which 
was  badly  remunerated ;  and  the  master's  care  to 
instruct  his  pupil  in  this  meaning  of  the  word, 
shows  that  knitting  was  an  amusement  or  employ- 
ment with  which  even  royalty  was  acquainted*  In 
a  household  book  kept  during  the  life  of  Sir 
Thomas  L'Estrange  of  Hunstanton  in  Norfolk,  by 
his  lady,  Ann,  daughter  of  lord  Vaux,  are  entries, 
in  the  year  1533,  for  **knytt  hose,**  at  so  low  a 
price  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  been 
foreign  articles,  but  made  by  those  persons  to  whom 
Palsgrave's  example  refers.  Neither  can  we  ima- 
gine these  hose  were  of  silk,  t%vo  pair  of  them, 
at  the  price  of  one  shilling  together,  being  for  the 
children.  And  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  among 
the  regulations  relating  to  trade  and  manufactures, 
issued  in  1553,  mention  b  made  of  **  knitte  hose, 
knitte  petticotes,  knitte  gloves,  knitte  slieves,  or 
any  other  thing  used  to  be  made  of  woolle.*'  The 
art  of  knitting  must  have  been  practised  to  some 
extent  to  render  this  act  necessary,  and  we  cannot 
reconcile  it  with  other  anecdo^s  upon  the  subject : 
as  for  insUnce,  we  are  told,  that,  in  the  year  1564, 
William  Rider,  an  apprentice  of  Mr  Thomas  Bur- 
dtftk,  having  acddeatall^  seen  in  the  shop  of  an 
Italian  merchant,  a  pair  of  knit  worsted  stock- 
ings, procured  from  Blantua,  and  having  borrowed 
th«m,  made  a  pair  exactly  like  them,  and  these 


wre  tha  fifil  elB  rkiiy  krft  ia  1 

yam.     Either  this  ansrtlstt  or  th«  Ml  ef  1 

V  L  most  be  tneorrect,  aad  we  iMmk  the  ksfcmw  tf 

credibility  is  in  lisvoar  of  the  lattv.     Aiii  UTT 

knitting  was  so  comawily  pntttmi  im  tkt  i 

of  En^d,  that  b 

bark  of  the  alder  is  i 

by  the  country  wives  is 

hoses'*  black.     The  graatcac  niiwiin  b  < 

about  the  same  tiose,  were  ksH  rflk  i 

Spanish  leather  shoes.     AboM  LSm  * 

beth  being  at  Norwich,  there  i 

her  upon  a  stage,  eight 

worsted  yarn,  antf 

bore.     We  ooght  to  \ 

Henry  Vll.  aieotioM   is 

hose  **  of  the  fdnale  who  »  tW  sahisrt  etf  tai 

verse ;  thereby  iatSflMtang  tWi  < 

better  kinds  of  storings  were  te  aaa.     To  eB» 

terbalanoe    thia,   we  have    the    ■■piiiiim   iM 

ko9t  as  worn  I7  qassn  Elisabethi,  who  kkmmA 

among  others  of  her  father  a  aaBy  (sMas  (ta  ipaft 

gently)  his  love  of  dress. 

In  ueraany  the  first  ifti—  of  1 
tcrs  ocears  in  the  middk  of  the  1 
and  at  Berlin  about  the  year  UMl 
were  fbst  worn  la  Fraaca  hy  Heavy  lU  oi  •• 
marriage  of  his  sister  with  the  4ake  af  Mmmf  a 
1559.  In  the  reign  of  Heary  UL.  who  aamM 
the  throne  in  1575,  the  eoaaart  of  Hi^i  Ova 
de  Butearre,  who  held  a  high  oAee  ia  tke  mm, 
would  not  wear  silk  stotkiafB,  fHea  «•  hsr  Iv  • 
nurse  who  lived  at  eoari  aa  a  CWwiaws  ^m^ 
because  she  considered  theas  to  be  taa  ^f  .  Tte 
was  forty-eight  years  after  the  eataUishBflt  tf  As 
guild  in  that  eoaatfj. 

The  first  stocktag-looai  aaed  ta  tmhvd  ^» 
vented  by  William  Lee,  aad  tha  «iia  ef  <m  » 
ventioo  is  fixed  ia  Dctriag *s  hastary  ti  Sactts^n 
in  the  year  1560.  This  iii|iaiMas  panm  mm  * 
native  of  Woodboroagh,  a  viuife  abaai  aswafc 
distant  from  Nottingham  Be  waa  hflrlaa^ 
siderahle  freehold  estate,  aad  a  yifc»r  ^  * 
John's  college,  Cambridge, 
voung  eooatry  girlf  whoae  < 
be  bethouaht  hia  of  mdt 
madiiae  which  shoald  fiMditate  hsr  ^ 
sen  hm  labour.  The  raealt  of  his « 
stocking-loom;  aad  haviag 
James  in  the  use  of  it,  aad  <  ^^ 

assistanta,  he  carried  oa  haaiaoas  Isr  sesmrf  f^ 
at  Calverton,  a  village  ahoat  five  milas  dhtfrt  a^ 
Nottingham.  Obtuaiag  acsthv  sapfsrt  sar^ 
muneration  from  quaea   Eloabeth,  ta  ^^^ 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  who,  havwy  hsvd  ^  ^ 
invention,  proesiaed  a  haadaaas  nwtM  tB  ■* 


author  of  it     Lee,  thercfara,  cssned  ■■• 

men  and  several  looma  to 

where  he  worhed  with  great 

sssassinatioa  of  the  kiag.  aad  the  ml 

tioos  which  saeeecded,  iafarad  tht 

and  he  fell  into  great  tfatreea.  aad  A 

at  Paris.     Two  of  Us  people 

the  others  soon  returned  to 

former  apprentiee  of  Lee's,  asmad  A^^  * 

roton,  by  whom  some  iapr 

%rere  made,  aad  the  ioaadaliea  tf  iht 

manufactory  laid  ia  tUs  eaaatry.    IV 

masters  increased  so  mach,  that  they  - 

Cromwell   to  saactioa  the  fuiMsriea  tf  • 

thia  was  however  rafased,  sad  lrtt«i 
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Dot  granted  to  them  till  1068»  when  privilegei  were 
•ecercd  to  tbem  to  the  extent  of  teo  milei  round 
Losdoo. 

In  the  year  1614,  the  Venetian  amhaisador,  An- 
tonio Coirer,  persuaded  an  apprentice  named 
Henfj  Mead,  by  the  promite  of  five  hundred  pounds 
tteiiiag,  to  go  with  a  loom  to  Venice  for  a  stated 
tine,  and  to  teach  there  the  tue  of  it.  Mead  met 
with  a  favourable  reception;  but  his  loom  becom- 
ing d«ranged»  and  no  person  at  Venice  being  able 
to  repair  it,  he  returned  to  England  when  his  time 
WIS  expired,  and  the  damsged  loom  was  sold  in 
London  by  the  Venetians  for  a  mere  trifle.  An- 
other account  says  that  Correr  sent  a  boy  back 
with  Mead  to  England,  who  returned  to  Venice 
well  instructed  in  the  art,  which  was  established  at 
Udina,  and  a  great  many  stockings  manufactured 
aad  sent  for  sale  chiefly  to  Gradisca,  in  Austria, 
fiat  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  Vene- 
tiui  stocking- knitters,  an  order  was  given  to  the 
person  who  had  made  the  machines,  Giambattista 
Ckrli  of  Gemona,  that  he  should  make  no  more 
looms;  and  the  business  at  Udina  being  relinquished, 
the  masters  removed  their  machines  to  Gradisca, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  Udina  were  obliged  to 
pnrchafte  sudi  stockings  as  they  wanted. 

Some  years  after  this,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Abraham  Jones,  who  understood  stocking-weaving 
and  the  construction  of  the  loom,  went  with  some 
assittaots  to  Amsterdam,  where  be  worked  on  his 


own  account  for  two  years,  till  he  and  his  people 
were  carried  off  by  a  contagious  disease,  when  the 
looms  (no  one  understanding  the  use  of  them) 
were  sent  to  London  and  sold  at  a  low  price.  This 
was  mentioned  in  the  petition  to  Cromwell,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  privileged  company  urged 
as  the  means  of  exclusively  retaining  the  trade  in 
this  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  and  distinct  account 
of  the  invention  of  the  stocking  frame  by  William 
Lee,  the  French  have  laid  daim  to  that  honour ; 
as,  however,  they  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  or  the  circumstances  attending  his 
discovery,  it  b  not  worth  while  entering  into  their 
pretensions.  The  first  loom  was  probably  carried 
to  France  in  the  time  of  Colbert,  by  a  person 
named  Cavellier,  a  native  of  Nismes ;  and  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  the  number  of  looms  in  that 
town  and  neighbourhood  increased  to  some  thou- 
sands. Savary  asserts  that  the  stocking  manufac- 
tory was  established  at  the  castle  of  Madrid,  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  in  1656,  under 
the  direction  of  John  Hindret.  Winkelmaun  says 
that  the  French  refugees  who  sought  shelter  in 
Germany  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  carried  the  first  loqms  to  Hesse.  This  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Germans  give  French  names  to  every  part  of  their 
looms,  as  well  as  to  their  different  kinds  of' 
work.* 


L^C;  a  resinoos  substance,  found  upon  several 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  East  Indies,  and  which  is  of 
oosniderable  use  in  variotts  arts  and  manufactures. 
It  ia  produced  by  the  lac  faisect  {ckerwieM  laeea^^  of 
w^AA  the  following  account  is  given  by  Dr  Rox- 
Iwrgh  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety— 

**  Some  pieces  of  very  fresh-looking  lac,  adher- 
ing to  small  branches  of  Mmoia  dfurta,  were 
bi^aght  to  me  from  the  mountains.  I  kept  them 
carefully  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  slightly  covered, 
mad  fourteen  dajrs  from  the  time  they  came  from  the 
bills,  tboosaads  of  exceedingly  minute  red  animals 
were  observed  crawling  about  the  lac  and  the 
knacbes  it  adhered  to,  and  still  more  were  issuing 
from  small  holes  on  the  surfisce  of  the  cells.  By 
tko  assistsnce  of  glasses,  small  excrescences  were 
aJbm  ohaerved,  interspersed  among  these  holes,  two 
regwlarlT  to  each  hole,  crowned  with  some  very 
ftae  white  hairs,  which  being  wiped  off,  two  white 
9|M>C8  appeared. 

**  The  animals,  when  single,  nm  about  pretty 
briakly,  but  in  general,  on  opening  the  cells,  they 
wwre  so  numerous,  as  to  be  crowded  over  one  an- 
other. The  substance  of  which  the  cells  were 
Ibroscd  cannot  be  better  described,  with  respect  to 
■ppcarance,  than  by  saying  it  is  like  the  transparent 
oaiber  of  which  beads  are  made.  The  extenial 
eorering  of  the  cells  is  about  the  twenty-fourth 
p*rt  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  it  is  remarkably 
■troftg,  and  able  to  resist  injuries;  the  partitions 
^9  candi  thinntr.     The  cells  are»  in  general,  ir- 


regular squares,  pentagons  and  hexagons,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep;  they  have  no  communication  with  each 
other.  All  those  opened  during  the  time  the  ani- 
mals were  issuing  from  them,  contained  in  one  side, 
which  occupied  half  the  cell,  a  small  bag  filled 
with  a  thick  jelly-like  red  liquor,  replete  with  what 
I  take  to  be  eggs.  These  begs  adhere  to  the  hot- 
tom  of  the  cells,  and  have  each  two  necks,  whidi 
pass  through  holes  in  the  outward  coat  of  the  cells, 
forming  the  excrescences  we  have  mentioned,  end- 
ing in  some  fine  white  hairs.  The  other  half  of  the 
cells  have  a  distinct  opening,  and  contain  a  white 
substance,  like  a  few  filaments  of  cotton  rolled  to- 
gether, and  a  number  of  the  little  red  insects 
themselves,  crawling  about,  ready  to  make  their 
exit.  Their  portion  of  each  cell  is  about  one  half, 
and  I  think  must  have  contained  nearly  one  hun- 
dred of  these  animals.  In  other  cells  less  forward, 
I  found  a  thick,  red,  dark,  blood-coloured  liquor, 
with  numbers  of  exceedingly  minute  eggs,  many 
times  smaller  than  those  found  in  the  small  begs 
which  occupied  the  other  half  of  the  cells." 

These  animals  undergo  several  changes  in  the 
course  of  their  existence .  from  the  tgg  proceeds 
the  larva  ;  its  next  change  is  into  the  pupa,  from 
which,  at  length,  the  peifect  insect  issues. 

As  an  article  of  commerce,  lac  is  known  in 
Europe  under  the  names  Of  ttickUaCt  ued-lac,  and 
BheU-lac,    The  first  is  the  lac  in  its  native  state,  as 
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it  u  foand  adhering  to  tbe  twigt  on  whieh  it  wm 
originally  deposited.  Tbe  leed-lac  is  tbe  jrdlowisb 
hard  resinous  powder,  which  remains  after  tbe  red 
colour  of  stick-lac  has  been  extracted,  as  far  as  it 
can  conveniently  be  done,  by  water.     ShelUUe  is 

{produced  from  seed-lac,  by  putting  the  latter  into 
ong  cylindrical  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  melting  it  by 
holding  the  bap  over  a  charcoal  fire:  and  when  the 
lac  melts,  straining  it  through  the  cloth  by  twist- 
ing the  bags.  The  lac  thus  strained  is  allowed  to 
fall  upon  the  smooth  plank  of  a  plantain -tree,  and 
is  there  spread  into  thin  plates ;  in  this  form  it  is 
brought  to  Europe,  and  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
ftcture  of  sealing-wax  and  vamishet.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  the  well-known  French  polish,  and  b 
naed  by  hatters  in  the  making  of  Waterproof  hats. 

The  colouring  matter  which  tbe  stick-lac  con- 
tains, is  employed  in  dyeing ;  and  the  deeper  the 
colour  of  tbe  sample,  the  better  it  is  for  that  pur* 
pose.  Tbe  colour  which  it  affords,  is  less  brilliant 
than  the  scarlet  obtained  from  cochineal ;  but  it 
has  the  advantap  of  possessing  greater  durability. 
It  is  said,  that  it  may  be  empToyed  to  good  pur- 
pose, by  mixing  a  certain  quantity  with  the  oochi- 
neal,  when,  if  it  is  not  in  too  laige  a  proportion, 
the  scarlet  will  be  rendered  more  permanent,  with- 
out losing  any  thing  of  its  beauty.  The  lac-colour 
is  preserved  by  the  natives,  upon  dakes  of  cotton- 
wool dipped  repeatedly  into  a  strong  solution  of 
the  lac-insect  in  water,  and  then  dri^  Dr  Ban- 
croft endeavoured,  by  certain  processes,  to  improve 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colouring-matter  of  the  lac, 
and  he  so  Ur  succeeded,  as  to  dye  several  small 
pieces  of  cloth  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  equal  to  that 
produced  by  cochineal ;  but  when  the  experiment 
was  tried  on  a  larger  scale,  from  some  ill-under- 
stood cause,  it  was  unsucceuful. 

A  very  singular  use  is  made  of  this  substance  in 
India ;  namely,  forming  it  into  grindstones,  by  the 
following  plan :  ••  Take  of  river^and  three  parts, 
of  seed4ac  washed  one  part,  mix  them  over  a  fire, 
and  form  the  mass  into  the  shape  of  a  grindstone, 
having  a  square  hole  in  the  centre ;  cement  it  to  an 
axis  with  melted  Uc,  heat  tbe  stone  noderatelv ; 
and  while  revolving  rapidlv  on  its  axis,  it  can  be 
easily  formed  into  a  drde. '  Polishing  grindstones 
are  only  made  of  such  sand  as  will  pass  eittUy 
through  fine  muslin,  in  the  proportion  of  two  part* 
sand  to  one  of  lac.  Some  persons,  instead  of  sand, 
use  the  powder  of  a  very  hard  kind  of  granite. 
These  grindstones  cut  very  fast.  Tbe  same  com- 
position is  formed  upon  sticks  for  cutting  stones, 
shells,  Iec.,  by  the  hand. 

In  18S7,  the  quantity  of  be  impoKed,  re-ex- 
ported, and  consumed  at  home,  was  as  foUowst 

Iaip«rta4.  B«-«xrortod.  C^fmrnptfim 

XmmIm.      SMUk,    LaeWvf.    SMIme,    Lm-4m.  MktDme. 
M>11,«74      M17.679     lUJMB      57091       413^   i7<17S 

In  1632,  the  spw^ific  dntyon  Isc  was  fixed  at  6s. 
per  hundred. weight.  The  price  of  fine  be  b  from 
Ss.  to  4s.  per  pound,  and  of  shellae  horn  £6  to  £7 
per  hundred-weight. 

LAHORE;  an  extensive  province  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Hindostan,  lying  between  tbe  80th  and 
34th  degree  of  north  btitude.  It  b  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Cashmere,  on  the  sooth  by  Delhi, 
Moultan,  and  Ajmeer.  on  the  east  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Hindostan,  and  on  the  west  l^  the  Indus. 
It  b  about  340  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth. 
It  b  divided  into  two  districts,  called  the  Punjab 
and  the  Kohbtan  of  Lahore.  The  Puigab  b  the 
iat  country  to  the  south-west,  and  b  so  called 


from  the  five  etlebrafcad  riven  bgr 

tersectodi  the  Kohtataais  ike 

to  the  north-east.     The  pspabriaa  of 

estimated  by  some  at  ahoot 

consist  of  Sikhs  or  Siaghs,  lairtB^ ; 

of  k>wer  ttstes.  and  MalMWM^BM.     fe 


It  m» 


jab  ooe^hird  of  the 
Sikhs.  On  the  north- 
tants  are  chiefiy  Al 
fertile  portion 


A%him.    TWriijilto^o^t 
of  LahM^ln  it  wjwt,  fca^ 


rice,  poise,  sugar  and  tolaeeo  are  cnMsen 
the  &triets  nev  tW  In^M.  «e  I 


tore  of  silk  ^oods  k  extansiyely  onrriirf  v^  mi 

large  qoaotities  aaaaaUy 

Candahar.     White  oottt 

rice  are  exported  to  the 

due  and  to  Cashmere,  In  retnm  Isr 

various  Idnds  of  dntha. 

Horses  and  cameb  am  cxportei  to  tbe 

refum  for  which  the 

spices,  and  European 

The  Sikhs  are  a  sect 
tive  of  Lahore,  who  fioarishsj  m  iW 
tury.  Sikh  means 
left  two  soos,froai  whom  are 
Ues,  eaUed  Shahadehs,  who  m 
The  Sikhs  have  gmdnaDy  intransid  la 
Gooro  Oovind,  who  died  nenr  tte  I 
last  century,  newnnodcUed  their j 
trained  them  into  a  hand  of 
changing  their  name  from  Sikh  to  t 
a  lion.  In  1783  and  17eS,  the  Sik^'i 
exterminated  bv  the  A%haoa,  hnC  thaw  i 
resolution  enabled  them  to  ovarra—  fhmr  m^n- 
tunes,  and  thev  at  iMt  ■necesdsi  in  aepms^r  •>' 
consolidating  their  present  tanritorias.  Cp  totts 
beginning  of  the  praeent  esntnr] 
vided  into  a  number  of  petty  | 
were  coottnoally  at  war  with  < 
Singh,  an  ambitioto  chiei;  i 
one  kingdom,  and  hranght  the 
aathority.  Hb  rnainiiiir  in  cMalwnat 
man,  Gtooiml  AUard,  one  of  ikn  oAohb  af  i 
imperial  army  of  Nspoloen. 
formerly  attached  to  tha  staff  of  i 
He  quitted  France  at  the  dowaMI  of  : 
with  the  inteotioa  of  goiaff  to  the 
of  America,  and  had  ahead j  ptf  ^  ^  ^"^ 
on  hoard  one  of  the  frifstto  of  the  Casn^vka 
he  met  with  an  ItaUna  ottear,  whs^  As  Mi^ft 
was  about  to  seek  hb  fort  one  in  a  fosa^  dH^ 
and  was  indneed  by  tha  Itafian  to  fbo  to  ^^ 
American  tripto  and  go iatoliypt.  ■eMsasfl' 
met  wHh  but  a  cold  rsceptaan  Km  tto  Fsiln^Btf^ 
employment.  He  then  weal  into  Pto^  wi* 
Ispnhanhe  was  haartfly  wetaamad  hv*r  m^ 
hfirxa,  who  oottferred  npon  hfan  thalifls^^iA 
and  treated  him  as  sneht  hepienrisodhto  ' 
mand  of  a  regimant,  hnt  Mod  io  Us 


thb  king,  an  esperieaead  i 

in  CaboT  he  would  ha 

ployment.    Oabol  b  i 

the  princtpaHtv  of  Ctohmera.    Alhidf 

and  found  in  foct  that  thetv  wto  a  ka^i 

well  appreriato  the  seiHaia  of  to  f 

But  scarcely  was  Allard  I 

he  learnt  that  there  dwell,  two  I 

further  on,  a  skOfU  and  haM  cMs(  •>•  »< 
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kbgdon.    Tbii  wiu  the  kind  of  chief  thtt  Allftrd 
denred  to  terve :  he  went  therefore  to  Lahore,  and 
found  Riu^eet  Sin; h,  who  wai  then  a  rajah.     Al- 
lard  Bet  with  wdoome  and  employment  from  the 
r^ab,  whose  confidence  he  toon  obtained?  he  placed 
Bitdtf  Alhtfd  a  few  men,  who,  being  ditcipUiied  ac- 
coK&of  to  the  military  tyitem  of  France,  became 
tiM  nudeut  of  the  ngah's  future  army.     Next, 
AUtfd  disciplined  a  hundred  men,  who  were  thui 
iBitraeted  in  the  duties  of  military  officers.    Then 
^srgaoiied  a  regiment;  then  a  brigade;  then  a 
diviaoe ;  bb  reputation  increasing  with  the  num- 
ber of  his  soldiers,  and  the  confidence  of  the  rajah 
kespiig  pace  with  the  growth  of  his  army.     This 
ann/  sooo  became  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring 
priaces,  who  disputed  with  Runjeet  Singh  the  so- 
Tsrnfnty  of  the  kingdom  of  Lahore:. they  were 
sU  in  BQceession  besieged  in  their  fortresses,  at- 
tiekcd  in  their  retreats,  beaten  in  open  field,  or 
naqidthed  in  the  defiles  and  fastnesses  of  their 
■toootsins.     At  length  none  resisted ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  Runjeet  Singh  was  the  only 
kiof  of  this  country.    It  was  the  triumph  of  dis- 
captise  over  the  rude  warfare  of  the  barbarian,  and 
AUsrd  was  loaded  with  honours  and  with  wealth : 
be  bad  a  palaee  at  Lahore,  a  crowd  of  servants  and 
ilsres,  and  a  regiment  for  his  escort.    He  married 
a  pnaeoss,  a  relation  of  the  king,  and  was  finally 
nsoied  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
kiflgdosi :  he  became,  next  to  Ruigeet  Singh,  the 
Dott  important,  powerful,  and  absolute  personage 
is  this  extensire  country. 

Ob  the  27th  of  June,  1639,  Runjeet  Singh  died, 
•i  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in  his 
Bxtieth  year.  The  career  of  this  extraordinary 
dieftmn  developed  the  diaracter  of  a  man  born  to 
change,  or  naaterially  influence,  the  destinies  of  a 
Tut  portion  of  mankind.  Proud,  restless,  un^ 
vtrnshie,  impatient  of  restraint,  he  ruled  with 
dttpotism  over  twenty  millions  of  people;  and  from 
a  boentiotts  love  of  power,  and  unbounded  ambition, 
sided  by  the  fertile  powers  of  his  mighty  genius, 
he  rose  from  a  common  thief  to  be  a  conqueror  of 
pnnces.  Possessed  of  a  considerable  and  well- 
diidpliBed  army,  numerous  founderies  and  arsenals, 
•  regalar  goTemment,  and  a  wealthy  exchequer,  he 
^ecane  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  British  govern- 
n«t  in  India.  Runjeet  Singh  is  represented  as 
krriflg  had  no  education  in  any  branch  of  learning 
or  sdenee.  He  could  not  read  or  write  in  anylan- 
gvage;  be  did  not  value  knowledge  for  its  own 
Mkc,  bat  be  had  the  sense  and  discretion  to  appre- 
osce,  aad  apply  for  his  own  advantage,  that  of 
others.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  papers 
read  in  Persian,  Punjabee,  and  Hindoo.  He  was' 
the  ddef  administrator  of  justice  in  his  kingdom ; 
ud  was  easily  accessible  to  any  of  his  subjects. 
B*  displayed  perspicuity  in  his  appreciation  of 
character ;  and  the  power  of  tracing  the  motives 
Bf  others*  actions,  gave  him  a  command  and  influ- 
■Boe  over  all  who  approached  him.  His  observa- 
tioas  and  remarks  were  given  ordinarily  in  short, 
lerse,  incoherent  phrases,  or  in  the  shape  of  inter- 
ro^toriea.  He  hiad  great  power  of  dissimulation; 
iad,  under  the  utmost  frankness  of  manner  and 
fven  fiuniiimrity  of  intercourse,  could  veil  subtle 
tcsigns  and  treacberv.  In  action  he  was  personally 
(rave  aad  collected;  but  his  plans  displayed  no 
ttldnesa  or  adventurous  baxard.  His  fertility  in 
expedients  was  wonderful.  His  uniform  career  and 
ooduet  through  life  prove  him  to  have  been  selfish, 
Muoal,  aad  licentious  in  the  extreme,  regardless 


of  all  ties  of  affection,  blood,  or  friendship,  in  the 
pursuit  of  ambition  or  pleasure.  He  plundered  and 
reduced  to  misery,  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
remorse,  widows,  orphans,  and  temilies;  but  he 
was  not  blood-thirsty,  for  he  has  never  taken  life, 
even  under  circumstances  of  great  aggravation. 
Indeed,  his  laws  prohibit  the  punishment  of  death. 
A  criminal  sometimes  had  his  nose  or  his  ears  cut 
off,  but  never  his  head.  It  was  also  not  uncom- 
mon to  cut  off  the  hands  of  criminals ;  but  in 
serious  cases,  and  where  th^  culprit  had  again  com- 
mitted the  crime  for  which  he  had  been  once  al- 
ready punished,  the  tendon  Achilles  was  cut 
through.  With  the  aid  of  his  confidential  officer, 
general  Allsrd,  he  brought  his  army  into  the  finest 
state  of  skill  and  subordination ;  but  his  troops 
still  wear  the  turban.  He  was  attached  to  the 
chase ;  and  had  an  ardent  passion  for  precious  stones 
and  fine  horses,  to  procure  which  he  has  often  un-  * 
dertaken  a  disproportionate  military  expedition. 
His  jewels  are  said  to  be  the  richest  and  finest  in 
the  world;  and  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  his 
court  and  palace,  the  splendour  of  his  travelling 
equipage,  and  of  all  his  equipments,  exceeded  aU 
that  we  hear  of  among  oriental  princes.  His 
stature  was  low,  and  the  loss  of  hb  left  eye  from 
the  small-pox  took  awav  from  his  appearance,  which, 
however,  was  still  far  from  being  unprepossessing,  * 
for  his  countenance  was  full  of  expression  and  ani- 
mation, and  set  off  with  a  handsome  flowing  beard, 
gray,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  and  tapering  to  a  point 
below  his  breast.  He  was  ktteriy  so  eonaciated 
and  weak  as  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  singular 
method  of  mpunting  the  tall  horses  on  whidi  he 
loved  to  ride ;  a  man  knelt  down  before  him  and 
be  threw  his  leg  over  his  neck,  when  the  man  rose 
with  the  Maha  Ri^jah  mounted  on  his  shoulders. 
He  then  approached  the  horse,  and  Rui^eet  Singh 
putting  his  right  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  holding 
by  the  mane,  threw  his  left  leg  over  the  man's  head 
and  the  back  of  the  horse  into  the  stirrup  on  the 
other  side.  A  portrait  of  the  Alaba  Riyah  is  given 
in  Mr  Princep's  work  on  the  Origin  of  the  Sikh 
Power,  ke. 

Four  princesses,  his  wives,  and  seven  slave  girls, 
were  permitted  to  bum  themselves  on  his  funeral 
pyre.  The  description  of  ArvaUn's  fuperal  (in 
Southey's  Cwne  of  Kehama),  the  burning  of  bis 
two  queens,  and  the  train  of  female  slaves,  be- 
comes, with  a  very  trifling  adaptation,  the  histori- 
cal record  of  the  real  obsequies  of  the  late  monarch 
of  Lahore.  On  the  2d  of  July  his  ashes  were  re- 
moved towards  the  sacred  Ganges,  at  Hurdwar. 
The  procession  left  the  palace  at  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise,  and  moved  through  the  city  of  La- 
hore in  the  following  order.  One  squadron  of 
Sikh  lancers,  one  by  one,  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets,  followed  by  five  gold  cloth  flags 
carried  on  foot ;  a  golden  khassah  or  palkee,  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  Maha  Rajah;  the  premier. 
Rajah  Deban  Singh,  on  foot  to  the  left,  bearing  a 
peacock  feather  cbowry,  and  driving  away  the  flies; 
and  on  the  right  Jamabadar  Kboossial  Singh,  also 
on  foot,  bearing  a  golden  punkah  ;  on  the  left  was 
the  Maha  Rajah's  principid  chutry  bearer,  carrying 
a  golden  chutry,  and  immediately  behind  came  his 
personal  servants,  such  as  dressers,  chowry,  walla, 
cup  bearer,  flpc.  A  little  behind  came  four  kbas- 
sahs,  containing  the  ashes  of  the  four  ranees  burnt 
with  biro,  followed  by  a  fifth,  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  seven  slaves  also  burnt  with  him,  end  imme- 
diately behind  nuu'ched  his  ft vourite  horses,  covered 
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with  gold;  aboat  6fty  paeen  behind  them  came  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  Kurruck  Singh,  on  an  elephant, 
dretsed  in  plain  White  muilin,  followed  at  a  ihort 
diiunce  bjr  the  whole  court  in  the  lanie  dreea 
without  any  kind  of  arms,  and  mounted  on  ele- 
phants. On  arriving  at  the  Delhi  gate,  the  pro- 
cevsion  received  a  salute  of  eleven  cartridges  per 
gun  from  captain  Ford'r,  EUi  Bukh*s,  Emamsha's, 
and  Sooltan  Biamood's  artillery  (amounting  to  about 
twenty  six  pieces),  and  proceeded  through  a  street, 
formed  of  a  squadron  of  the  body  guard,  captain 
Ford's,  and  Mr  Steinbach's  two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, at  a  slow  pace ;  and  receiving  the  salute  of 
those  two  regiments,  turned  towards  Hamb  (a 
favourite  barrah  durry  of  the  llaha  Rajah  about 
six  miles  from  Lahore,)  being  the  first  march. 

A  few  days  before  the  Maha  Rajah  died,  he  gave 
away  to  fuckeers,  gold  and  silver  howdahs,  elephants, 
horses,  saddles,  and  bridles  of  the  most  costly  arti- 
cles covered  with  jewels  and  precious  stones  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions,  gold  and  silver  plates,  pre- 
cious stones,  shawls,  cows,  buffaloes,  hard  cash,  in 
gold  and  silver,  &c.  amounting,  people  say,  to  a 
crore  of  rupees.  The  llaha  Rajah,  from  the  day 
of  his  illness  to  that  of  his  death,  must  have  given 
away  to  fuckeers,  brahmins,  ke,  nearly  three  crores 
of  rupees,  including  what  he  sent  to  Gaya  Gaya 
and  Juggernaut.  Runjeet  Singh  left  the  celebrated 
diamond,  called  the  **  Khak-i'noar,**  or  MotaUaim 
of  Light,  which  has  so  long  been  coveted  by  all 
the  princes  of  India,  as  a  legacy  to  be  worn  by  the 
chief  idol  of  Juggernaut. 

LAING,  William,  an  eminent  bibliographer, 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  2(Hh  of  July,  1764,  and  at 
the  usual  age  was  sent  to  the  grammar  High  school 
of  Canongate.  Having  fixed  on  the  profession  of 
a  printer,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  for  six  years, 
but  abandoned  this  employment,  as  his  eyesight  was 
somewhat  delicate ;  and  a  favourable  opportunity 
presenting  itself,  he  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account,  as  a  bookseller  in  the  Canongf  te,  in 
1785.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  removed  from 
his  first  situation  lower  down  the  street  to  Ches- 
sel's  Buildings,  where  he  remained  till  1803,  when 
he  removed  to  the  Souih  Bridge;  having,  from 
the  year  1786,  continued  to  issue  an  almost  annual 
succession  of  catalogues.  Modest  and  unassuming 
in  his  manners,  and  in  the  general  tone  of  his  tem. 
per,  Mr  Laing's  knowledge  in  his  profession  was 
uncommonly  accurate  and  extensive.  Few  sur- 
passed him  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
particular  editions  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
authors  of  antiquity.  He  knew  which  were  scarce, 
and  was  well  informed  of  the  price  that  was  put 
upon  them,  not  merely  in  this  country,  but  like- 
wise on  the  continent.  At  a  very  critical  period, 
in  1793,  he  first  visited  Paris,  with  the  design 
chiefly  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  that  parti- 
cular department  of  business,  in  which  he  had  now 
become  eminent ;  for  when  any  scarce  or  valuable 
work  was  wanted,  his  shop  was  known  as  the  place 
where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found.  After  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  and  on  several  successive  occa- 
sions, he  visited  France  and  Holland  for  a  similar 
purpose.  At  a  still  earlier  period,  being  infonned 
that  his  majesty  Christian  VII.  king  of  Denmark, 
had  been  advised  to  dispose  of  the  numerous  dupli- 
cates which  were  in  the  royal  library  at  Copen- 
hagen, he  resolved  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Den- 
mark. This  he  accordingly  did  in  1799,  chiefly  at 
the  instigation  of  Niebuhr,the  distinguished  inves- 
tigator of  Roman  History,  who  was  then  a  student 
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(ht  fcwim  kinds,  and  ii  particukrly  copioui  and 
intractive  in  relation  to  sponges  and  shell-bearing 
moUuios.  The  genera  are  established  with  much 
diicHflination,  and  judiciously  characterized  by 
obrious  properties,  such  as  form,  proportion,  na- 
ture of  the  surface,  and  structure.  The  synonymy 
is  usrsfelled  Mritb. great  care,  and  the  descriptions, 
tbougli  necessarily  often  very  brief,  are  in  general 
high!/  latisfactory.  These  circumstances  hav^ 
reodoed  this  work  the  most  valuable  system  that 
has  ever  appeared  of  the  invertebrate  animals;  and 
it  ha  formed  the  guide  to  most  authors  who  have 
noce  written  on  tSe  subject.* 

The  phrase  invertebrate  animaiM  originated  with 
Limsrdc,  and  it  expresses,  td  Cuvier  remarks,  per- 
kps  the  only  circumstances  in  their  organisation 
which  is  common  to  them  all.     They  were  previ- 
oufly  known  tawhite^biooded  animaU,  a  designation 
vkich  was  soon  shown  to  be  improper,  by  the  dis- 
cofcrjr  that  aa  entire  class  (the  anneHdee)  possesses 
ml  blood.     Tbe  system  of  LinnsBus  and  Bruguidre 
fonned  the  basis  of  his  course  when  he  first  began 
to  lecture  on  the  subject ;  he  subsequently  adopted 
•  oew  classification,   founded  on  their  anatomy, 
which  had  been  published  in  1795.     This  he  after- 
wards modified  in  various  ways,  as  new  discoveries 
were  made,  and  as  new  relations  suggested  them- 
m1  res  to  him.    In  his  system  of  in  vertebrata,  form- 
ing an  octavo  volume,  published  in  1810,  he  adopted 
the  claw  of  cmsfoceo,  and  created  that  of  araeh" 
nies,  a  atep  wliich  he  judged  necessary,  in  conse- 
^Bce  of  some  new  information  that  been  com- 
inimicat^  to  bim  on  the  heart  and  pulmonary  sacs 
of  spiders.     In  a  previous  work  he  had  admitted 
the  wnmekdes  to  the  rank  of  a  separate  class,  in 
eomequenee  of  Baron  Cuvier's  observations  on 
their  drculatiag  organs  and  the  colour  of  their 
blood,  which  resembles  that  of  the  vertebrate  races. 
Two  other  classes  were  created,  in  his  **Philosophi- 
eal  Zoology,**  viz.  the  mfiaoria  and  the  centripedes  ; 
sod  in  this  work  also  he  first  deviated  from  the 
ordinary  practice  of  commencing  the  arrangement 
vith  the  most  perfectly  organized,  the  inverse  or- 
der being  more  in  accordance  with  his  theoretical 
views,  which  assumed  a  gradual  progreetion  in  the 
Dompoaltum  of  animal  organs,  proceeding  from  the 
laost  BtiDple  to  the  most  complex. 

To  the  hbtory  of  fossil  shells,  Jjamarck  com- 
■•nicated  a  remarkable  impulse.  This  highly  im- 
^ortant  and  interesting  subject  had  long  attracted 
the  Attention  of  geolc^sts,  but  owing  to  the  difil- 
nltiea  with  which  it  is  invested,  it  still  remained 
n  eooparative  obscurity.  One  of  the  fiicts  most 
Icttraiile  to  be  ascertained  in  relation  to.  these  re- 
mAmm^  was,  whether  they  were  identical  with 
I  now  living,  a  point  which  could  be  deter- 


med  only  by  a  careful  comparison.  Applying  to 
Ua  inwestigation  that  profound  knowledge  which 
e  hmd  acquired  of  recent  shells,  Lamarck  was  en- 
Ued  to  iuttstrate  the  subject  in  a  most  satisfiictory 
r,  and  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  most 
lus  phenomena  which  it  presents  to  the  in- 
Besides  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
so  tamiacea^  he  enjoyed  another  advantage  for 
las  upon  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  by  residing 
~B«,  the  vicinity  of  which  has  long  been  cele- 
i  lor  tbe  number  and  variety  of  its  fossil  pro- 
Lf    The  result  of  his  investigation*  ap- 
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peared  in  several  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Museum  ;  but  the  memoir  was  never 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  Accompanied  with 
II  quarto  volume  of  plates,  containing  figures  of 
great  beauty  and  accuracy. 

Such  are  the  principal  subjects  to  which  La- 
marck's attention  was  directed,  together  with  some 
of  the  results  to  which  his  investigations  led  him. 
After  his  establishment  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  with  the 
objects  whose  history  he  was  appointed  to  teach ; 
and  so  fiivourably  were  his  labours  in  this  depart- 
ment received  by  the  public,  that  his  interest  as 
well  as  his  inclination  would  have  conspired  to 
make  him  cultivate  it  to  the  uttermost.  But  his 
exertions  received  an  early  check,  and  were  at  last 
entirely  stopped  by  the  inroads  of  a  most  afflicting 
calamity.  His  eyes  had  long  been  weak,  and,  as 
be  advanced  in  years,  they  became  so  diseased, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  using  them  for 
the  examination  of  any  minute  object.  Hence  it 
was  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  celebrated  Latreille 
to  assist  him  in  that  part  of  his  system  of  in  verte- 
brata which  related  to  insects.  Notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  the  disorder  increased,  and  at  last 
produced  total  blindness,  which  continued  till  his 
death.  **This  event  was  the  more  distressing,** 
says  Cuvier,  *'  because  it  overtook  him  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  he  could  obtain  none  of  those 
means  of  alleviation  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  procured.  He  had  been  married  four  times, 
and  was  the  father  of  seven  children.  The  whole 
of  his  little  patrimony,  and  even  the  fruits  of  his 
early  economy,  were  lost  in  one  of  those  hacardous 
investments  which  shameless  speculators  so  often 
hold  out  as  baits  to  the  credulous.  His  retired  life, 
the  consequence  of  his  youthful  habits,  and  attach- 
ment to  systems  so  little  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  which  prevailed  in  science,  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  recommend  bim  to  those  who  had  the 
power  of  dispensing  favours.  When  numberless 
infirmities,  brought  on  by  old  age,  bad  increased 
his  wants,  nearly  his  whole  means  of  support  con- 
sisted of  a  small  income  derived  from  his  chair. 
The  friends  of  science,  attracted  by  the  high  repu- 
tation which  his  botanical  and  zoological  works  had 
conferred  on  him,  witnessed  this  with  surprise.  It 
appeared  to  them,  that  a  government  which  pro- 
tects the  sciences,  ought  to  have  provided  for  the 
wants  of  a  celebrated  individual;  but  their  esteem 
for  him  vras  doubled,  when  they  saw  the  fortitude 
with  which  the  illustrious  old  man  bore  up  against 
the  assaults  both  of  fortune  and  of  nature.  They 
particularly  admired  the  devote^ness  which  he  in- 
spired  in  such  of  his  children  as  remained  with  him. 
His  eldest  daughter,  entirely  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  filial  affection  for  many  years,  never  left  him  for 
an  instant,  readily  engaged  in  every  study  which 
might  supply  his  want  of  sight,  wrote  to  his  dic- 
tation a  portion  of  his  last  works,  and  accompanied 
and  supported  him  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  take 
some  exercise.  Her  sacrifices,  indeed,  were  car- 
ried to  a  degree  which  it  is  impossible  to  express ; 
when  the  fisther  could  no  longer  leave  bis  room, 
the  .daughter  never  left  the  house.  When  she 
afterwards  did  so,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  in- 
commoded by  the  free  air,  the  use  of  which  had 
been  so  long  unfismiliar  to  her.     It  is  rare  to  see 

ar4>aina1ation  of  foadl  ahdb  than  any  eUier  place  of  eqoal 
fxtent.  At  OrlgnmL  no  fewer  than  aix  hundred  dtffprrat 
apeciea  have  been  ooUectad  in  a  ipaee  not  exceediBf  a  few 
tquare  tolaea. 
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virtiM  carried  to  tncli  a  d«grot,  and  it  it  not  leia 
to  to  inspire  it  to  that  degree;  wid  it  is  adding  to  the 
praise  of  M.  de  Lamarck,  to  reoooat  what  his  chil- 
dren did  for  him.** 

LAMB,  CHAaLBs;  an  essayist  and  critic,  dia- 
tinguished  for  subtilty  of  wit,  delicacy  of  homour, 
and  profound  sympathy  with  trexf  thing  hnmaOv 
was  bom  in  Crown  Office  Row,  Inner  Temple,  Lon- 
don, on  the  18th  Feb.,  1776.  Hisfiither  was  clerk 
to  Mr  Salt,  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  Charles  was  the  youngest  of  three  chil- 
dren, John,  Mary,  and  Charles.  In  the  essays  of 
Elia,  John  and  Mary  are  described  under  the  names 
of  James  and  Bridget  Elia,  and  they  are  otherwise 
veiled  by  the  title  of  coitimt,  but  the  rest  is  all 
verity.  His  father  is  also  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Lovell,  in  the  essay  entitled.  The  Bench- 
ers of  the  Inner  Temple.  At  the  age  of  seven, 
Charles  ¥ras  entered  at  Christ's  hospital,  and  re- 
mained a  scholar  of  that  establishment  till  he  had 
reached  kis  fifteenth  year.  Coleridge  was  among 
his  school-fellows,  and  thus  originated  a  friendship 
between  the  two  which  lasted  with  life.  His  own 
account  of  his  school-days  is  admirably  given  in  his 
paper,  entitled,  ••  Christ  Hospital  Five  and  Thirty 
Years  ago.**  On  the  completion  of  the  usual  period 
allotted  for  education  at  that  school,  he  was  first 
employed  for  a  short  time  in  the  South  Sea  House 
wiUi  his  brother;  but  on  the  5th  of  April,  1702, 
he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Accountant's 
office  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  remained  in 
the  empbyments  of  these  princely  merchants  till 
the  29tb  of  March,  1825,  by  which  time  his  salary 
had  gradually  risen  to  above  £700  per  annum,  when 
he  was  allowed  to  invalid  upon  the  handsome  pen- 
sion  of  £450,  which  he  eigoyed  till  his  death,  on 
the  27th  of  Dec,  1834.  He  lived  a  bachelor  with 
his  sister  in  various  dwellings,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Temple,  which  he  preferred 
to  all  other  places.  Latterly,  he  sequestered  himself 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  at  Colebrook  Row  in 
Islington,  at  Enfield,  and  at  Edmonton,  where  he 
died.  His  death  was  caused  by  erysipelas  in  the 
head,  brought  on  by  an  accidental  lall,  in  which  his 
het  had  been  slightly  injured. 

The  life  of  Charles  Lamb  b  unusually  meagre  in 
events,  his  publications  forming  almost  the  only 
epochs.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in 
a  small  volume  of  poems,  published  in  1797.  in 
conjunction  with  his  friends  Coleridge  and  Lloyd. 
In  the  follovrin^  year,  the  blank  verse  of  Loyld 
and  Lamb  contamed  in  this  volume  was  republished 
in  a  thin  duodecimo,  under  the  title  of  **  Blank 
Verse  of  Charles  Lloyd  and  Charles  Lamb.**  The 
volume  obtained  no  notice,  or  was  dismissed  by 
reviewers  with  a  sneer.  **  A  Tale  of  Rosamond 
Gray  and  Old  Blind  Blargaret,**  in  prose,  published 
the  same  vear,  was  better  received.  This  tale  haa 
been  much  praised  for  its  sentiment  and  pathoa, 
but  we  confess  it  is  the  only  production  of  Charles 
Lamb*s  for  which  we  have  no  liking.  The  plot, 
or  rather  the  point  upon  whidi  the  story  hangs,  b 
revolting,  and  the  sentiment  is  so  overwrought  as 
to  appear  affected.  In  1802,  he  published  *'  John 
Woodvil,  a  tragedy,"  along  with  **  Fragments  from 
Burton,"  a  ftivourito  author.  **John  Woodvil,** 
written  in  imitation  of  the  early  English  drama- 
tists, was  coldly  received,  and  its  peculiarities  made 
the  sn^ect  of  merriment  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
**  Mr  U.,"  a  fiu>ce,  was  Lamb's  next  production. 
It  was  performed  at  Dniry  Lane  theatre  in  Decem- 
ber, 1806^  but  without  success.    The  story  is  that 
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lietofekmetcr  vriih  wonderful  readiness;  and  he 
teribed,  not  represented,  them  with  truth  and 
wit.   But  be  did  not,  and  could  not,  bring  a  con- 
usteot  beiDg  before  us,  and  exhibit  it  in  all  the 
nrieties  ol    action    and    passion.     His    play   of 
"John  Woodvil'*  has  a  few  fine   poeti(^    pas- 
Mgn,  sod  some  happy  imitations  of  old  English 
dniBstistt;  but  it  shows  no  talent  for  the  stage. 
In  hii  own  walk,  however,  he  was  unrivalled. 
The  ihort,  humorous  essay  he  earned  to  a  point 
of  excellence  never  before  attained.     His  style  is 
ever  happy  and  original ;  his  wit,  of  the  rarest  and 
uoft  pungent  description.     The  native  peculiari- 
tiei  of  hit  mind  appear,  fresh,  jacy  and  delightful. 
Tbe  lore  of  quaint  conceits,  which  was  a  part  of 
iiu  uture,  was  increased  by  his  enthusiastic  study 
of  the  early  English  authors,  who  furnished  his 
Bind  with  its  most  genial  sustenance;  and  his 
tts;  flow  of  expression  and   pithy  language  re- 
coTod  a  certain  antique  colouring  from  the  same 
•osrce.    His   wit,   clothed  in  this  curious  garb, 
cofBtt  upon  the  mind  with  the  most  irresistible 
fffrct    We  regard  it  as  something  singular,  some- 
thing remote  firom  every  thing  else  within  our 
koowledge,  and  yet  wholly  free  from  affectation. 
Uii  miad  sympathised  so  completely  with  his  fa. 
voorite  writers,  that  he  became  almost  their  con- 
temporary, and  poured  out  his  rich  drollery  in  their 
qaaiot  expressions,  with  the  same  natural  gush  of 
iiu^iaation  and  whim,  as  they  would  have  done 
themselves.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  what  his  wit 
■wnly  consists.     Certainly  it  does  not  depend  for 
iu  effect  upon  single  brilliant  sallies ;  upon  pointed 
Mtithesis ;  upon  repartee.     It  b  rather  a  quality, 
a  flirour,  with  which  all  his  thoughts  and  images 
ve  impregnated.     It  is  the  concentrated  fragrance 
oft  thousand  scattered  perfumes.     The  senses  are 
ittlighted  with  the  united  sweets,  but  the  several 
(■fredienU  escape  the  minutest  analysis.     If  we 
tty  that  his   perception  of  the  ludicrous  is  his 
rtroflgest  point,  we  speedily  find  ourselves  in  the 
Tong,     Others  have  this  power  to  a  greater 
3tent  than  he,  without  a  millionth  part  of  his 
■it.    He  is  constantly  punning;  but  that  is  not 
^  secret.     His  wit  is  not  the  perception  of  ludi- 
rotts  images ;  it  is  not  a  play  upon  words ;  it  is  not 
he  ftiiddco  exhibition  of  unexpected  relations ;  but 
t  it  something  wholly  inseparable  from  the  texture 
f  his  mind,  and   his   habits  of  association,  and 
Muming  all  the  outward  forms,  of  which  language 
» citable.     It  is  a  subtile  spirit,  pervading  nil  bis 
rmings,  and  reaching  the  reader's  mind  by  a  thou- 
ttd  different  avenues.     We  can  neither  seize  it 
or  ffcape  from  it. 

Turning  from  his  literary  character  to  his  private 
fe,  we  find  it  marked  by  as  strong  peculiarities  as 
*  wntioga.  Though  indifferent  to  the  benevo- 
Bt  projecU  of  the  day,  his  affections  for  those 
toot  htm  were  strong  and  tender.  The  amiable 
ti/itfcs  of  bis  heart  endeared  him  to  many,  not 
iy  of  different  but  of  opposite  characters.  He 
d  a  strange  facility  in  passing  over  the  disagree- 
le  things  in  his  associates,  and  fastening  only  on 
ttM  traits  which  pleased  him.  This  was  partly 
raig  to  his  indifference  to  great  principles  of 
tioa,  and  his  dislike  of  change  and  agitation, 
f  was  consequently  surrounded  by  people,  whose 
tees  must  have  occasionally  produced  a  strange 
eord,  that  all  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  could 
rcely  husb.  ''Lamb's  indulgence,"  says  Ser- 
iat  Talfourd,  ''to  the  failings  of  others  could 
dly  be  termed  allowance — the  name  of  charity 


is  too  cold  to  suit  it.  He  did  not  merely  love  his 
friends  in  spite  of  their  errors,  but  he  loved  them, 
errors  and  all,  so  near  to  him  was  every  thing 
human."  But  the  most  pleasing  trait  in  his  pri- 
vate life,  is  the  extraordinary  love  he  bore  bis 
sister.  She  had  taken  care  of  his  sickly  infancy, 
and  in  return,  he  devoted  the  flower  of  his  life  to 
her  comfort  and  happiness.  He  abstained  from 
forming  any  other  and  closer  ties,  that  be  might 
bestow  bis  undivided  care  upon  the  companion  of 
his  childhood.  How  well  that  high  duty  was  per- 
formed, and  how  justly  this  beautiful  part  of  his 
chequered  character  was  appreciated  by  his  friends, 
is  feelingly  shown  in  Serjeant  Talfourd's  volumes. 
LAMB,  Hon.  Geobgb,  under  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department,  and  M.  P.  for  Dungar- 
von,  brother  to  lord  viscount  Melbourne,  was  born 
July  1 1,  1784,  being  the  fourth  and  youngest  son 
of  Penniston,  first  viscount  Melbourne,  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  hart.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  where,  together  with  his 
brothers,  he  was  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr  Langford ;  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  be  was  created  M.A.  in  1805, 
and  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  university 
studies  with  greater  success  than,  from  his  retired 
babits  and  unpretending  character,  was  generally 
known.  He  was  early  entered  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  called  to  the  bar,  after  which  he  for  a  short 
time  went  the  northern  circuit ;  but  he  soon  ceased 
to  practise,  partly  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
devoted  his  attention  principally  to  literature. 
His  brother,  the  hon.  Penniston  Lamb,  who  died 
in  1805,  had  also  been  bred  to  the  law,  and  left 
him  an  extensive  library.  Mr  Lamb  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  when  the  earl  of  Essex, 
lord  Byron,  and  the  hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  were 
his  associates.  He  was  himself  the  author  of 
**  Whistle  for  it,"  an  operatic  piece,  1807.  He 
also  published  some  minor  poems;  but  his  most 
elaborate  and  remarkable  work,  was  a  translation  of 
Catullus.  In  the  year  1819  he  was  put  forward 
by  the  Whigs  to  contest  the  representation  of 
Westminster  against  the  Radicals,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  The  contest  lasted  fifteen 
days,  and  terminated  as  follows: — 

Hon.  George  Lamb,  .  4465 
MrHobhouse,  .  .  .  3861 
Major  Cai  twright,  .  38 
In  1826,  he  entered  parliament,  through  the  inter- 
est of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  as  member  for 
Dungarvon,  and  he  had  represented  that  borough 
in  four  parliaments  at  the  time  of  his  death.  On 
the  accession  of  the  <jrrey  ministry,  he  became 
under  secretary  of  state  to  his  brother  lord  Mel- 
bourne in  the  home  department.  His  official 
duties  were  executed  in  an  efficient  manner,  and 
his  speeches  in  parliament  were  delivered  in  a  sen- 
sible and  intrepid  style.  In  private  society  Mr 
I^mb  was  unreserved,  communicative,  and  agree- 
able; his  accomplishments  were  admitted  by  all 
who  knew  him ;  bis  kindness  of  heart  and  mildness 
of  temper  were  proverbial.  He  married,  May  17f 
1809,  Mademoiselle  Caroline-Rosalie  Adelaide  St 
Jules,  a  relation  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
with  that  estimable  lady,  of  a  character  entirely 
assorting  with  his  own,  he  enjoyed  the  truest 
domestic  felicity.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
2nd  Jan.  1834. 

LANCASTER,  Joseph,  the  promulgator  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  known  by  his  name, 
2p 
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WM  born  in  England  in  1771t  *nd  brad  m  Quaker. 
In  1796,  be  commenced  tchoobnaater,  adopting  tbe 
plan  of  instruction  invented  by  Dr  Bell  at  Bladras» 
wbo  in  1797t  publisbed  a  pamphlet  on  tbe  tubject, 
entitled  **  An  Experiment  in  Edneation,  made  at 
tbe  Male  Atjluro  of  Madras,  suggesting  a  system 
by  which  a  school  or  family  may  teaeb  itself,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  master  or  parent.** 
Joseph,  however,  always  denied  being  indebted  to 
Dr  Bell  for  his  system.  He  received  great  en- 
couragement from*  many  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  which  enabled  him  to  travel  over  the  king- 
dom, delivering  lectures,  giving  instructions,  and 
forming  schools.  Flattered  by  splendid  patronage, 
and  by  unrealised  promises  of  support,  he  was  in- 
duced to  embark  in  an  extensive  school  establish- 
ment at  Tooting,  to  which  his  own  resources  prov- 
ing unequal,  be  was  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of 
creditors.  Concessions  were,  however,  made  to 
his  merit,  which  not  considering  as  sufficient,  be 
abandoned  his  old  establishment,  and  left  England 
in  disgust;  and  about  tbe  year  1820,  went  to 
America,  where  his  iame  procured  him  friends,  and 
his  industry  rendered  him  usefuL  He  died  at  New 
York,  Oct.  24,  1838,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  run  over  by  a  waggon  the  day  before.  The 
titles  of  his  publications  were  as  follow : — **  Im- 
provements in  Education  as  it  respects  tbe  Indus- 
trious classes  of  the  community,  containing,  among 
other  important  particulars,  an  account  of  tbe  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  One  Thousand  Poor 
Children/'  1803.  **  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Foster,  on  the  best  Means  of  Educating  and 
Employing  tbe  Poor  in  Ireland,*'  1805;  8vo. 
**  An  Appeal  for  Justice,  in  the  cause  of  Ten 
Thousand  Poor  Children,  and  for  the  Honour  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  being  a  Reply  to  the  Visita- 
tion Charge  of  Charles  Daubenny,  Archdeacon  of 
Sarum,*'  1807.  **  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  tbe 
Educating  of  Ten  Thousand  Poor  Children,  by 
establishing  Schools  in  country  towns  and  villages, 
and  for  uniting  works  of  industry  with  useful 
knowledge,"  1807;  8vo.  "A  SpeUing  Book  for 
the  use  of  Schools,"  1808 ;  12mo.  **  Account  of 
the  Progress  of  J.  Lancaster,  from  the  year  1796," 
181 1 ;  8vo.  **  Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered 
at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,"  1812 ;  8vo 

LAN  DON,  LxTtTiA  Euzabkth,  a  highly  gifted 
writer,  known  to  all  lovers  of  poetry  by  her  initial 
signature  of  **  L.  E.  L.,"  was  the  daughter  of  an 
army.agent,  and  was  bom  and  educated  at  Chelsea. 
The  date  of  her  birth  we  have  not  ascertained,  and 
indeed  we  have  to  regret  generally  the  extreme 
meagreness  of  our  information  regsirditig  her  per- 
sonal history.  She  was  the  niece  of  Dr  Landon, 
dean  of  Exeter,  who  died  on  tbe  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  two  months  after  her  own  most  melan- 
choly end.  It  is  supposed  that  she  has  depicted 
the  real  history  of  her  own  childhood,  in  her  vol- 
nme  called  ••  TraiU  and  Trials,"  1887.  On  the 
7th  of  June,  1638,  she  was  married  to  George 
Maclean,  Esq.,  governor  of  Cape-Coast  Castle, 
South  AInca,  and  was  only  just  settled  in  her  new 
residence  there,  when  her  death  took  place,  on  the 
15th  October,  same  year,  under  very  afllictbg  cir- 
cuniitanees.  On  tbe  rooming  of  that  day,  she  was 
found  dead  in  her  own  room,  with  an  empty  bot- 
tle in  her  band,  labelled  **Add  Hydrodanicam 
Dilutum,"  (diluted  prussic  add.)  It  is  supposed 
that  she  had  taken  some  of  this  medidne  as  a  cure 
for  spasms,  to  which  she  was  subject,  but  bad  in- 
advertently or  aoddentally  exceeded  tbe  proper 


.quantity.  Tboae  (riaads  wbo  kwv  kv  bat  Im 
no  snspidoii  that  she  iotcatiaaMOv  mmmind  m- 
dde.  While  they  scotft  tkia  idsa,  tbsy  tsaiif 
admit  thai,  fron  bcr  pemttar 
was  one  extrasely  Ukefy  to  rm 


remedy  for  tbe  core  of  any 
\  removes  further  the  saspMioa  of  siiodt  to.  Atf  a 
!  letter  was  fbvod  oa  her  desk,  wbkk  she  hal «» 
*  ten  to  a  friend  in  SeoClwid,  dated  As  ■«««  « 
her  death,  in  wbieh  ab*  eipruass  bendf « 
and  pleased  with  Cape  Coast  aad  in    ' 
and  as  finding  a  very  thing  tkere  WK 
had  expected.     On  tbe  day  of  her 
was  held  on  ber  body,  at  wjikb  liailf  B^kr 
servant,  deponed,  that  becwee«  tks  bevs  dw$i 
and  nine  in  tbe  moreiiig,  having  letsiiel  s  a* 
addressed  to  Un  Marion,  ftw  Mr  Smsai;  At 
went  to  ber  room  for  tbe  pwpoasef  drfc««af  tti 
same  to  ber,  and  fonmd  wamm  diSntiy  is  s^s^ 
tbe  door,  in  oooaeqoeftee  of  Mrs  Msdsa  laMf 
&Uen  against  it;  that  dspoaaf.  m  vtnsc  te 
room,  diseovered  Mrs  Mariasa  lying  ea  tit  fc» 
with  an  empty  bottle  ta  kor  baad,  (w^iA  kttm 
being  produced  waslabclM  **  Add  Bj^aaMiB 
DQutum,  Pharm.  Load.  1896^*)  md  ^m»  mm^ 
less.     Mr  Madeaa  stated,    ' 
spasms  and  hvsterical 
the  custom  ot  using  tbe 
small  bottle  produced,  as  a  iiiidj  er  pm^mium. 
which  she  told  him  bad  ban  presoAsd  ftv  h«  to 
her  medical  attendant  la  Loirfoa.    llrOsMs4 
the  surgeon  in  attendance,  gave  ha  eyaa*  *4a 
death  was  caosed  by  tbe  iipiopsr  ass  tf  ^  » 
didne.     The    body    after 
natural ;  he  imagined  that  Mrs 
ing  received  the  osaal  beaafti  fraas  the 
quantity,  was  iadoead  to  cs«e«d  it«  er  tbst  ai 
spasms  may  have  come  oa  wkca  eke  aas  a  ^irt 
of  taking  tbe  nedidae,  aad  tkas  iav«ki*db  s 
greater  quantity  may  bava  baca  ewdbaol   b 
bad  no  bedtation  in  aacribiat  ber  daa*  »  M 
cause;  ten  drops  woald    ka   sagiiiat  ss  a^ 
death  in  ten  or  fifteen  ouaataa,  ta  a  pms  •«  « 
tbe  habit  of  udng  k;  was  ao  fially  fiiami  M 
the  medidne  was  tbe  raiiai  of  bar  dertk  *<j> 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ofi 
jury  returned  a  verdict  that  4eat 
ber  having  ineautiottaly   takaa 
prusaic  add,  which,  fraai  avidaaoe.  it 
bad  been  in  tbe  babit  of  assw  »  a  a 
spaaoMMlic  afleetioas,  to  wkick  aba  was  ■ 
The  fate  of  **  L.  E.  L.**  ta rited  a  •« 
sympathy  throogboat  tbe  maauj.    Ta 
a  high  order,  she  bad  other 
in  personal  charma  of  ao 
in  a  dispodtioo  the  aMat  l 
**  Brilliant  as  was  bcr  gcaiaa,**  am  mt  ^  *J 
friends,  •*  ber  heart  waa  after  aB  tbe  aaMtf  m 
truest  gift  that  natare  ia  ita  tavt^aam  bii  1^ 
stowed  upoa  ber, — aaoa  ber  arW  pad  bi^  M 
debt  which  she  owed  §m  thm 
meats  of  heart  aad  adad,  bf  aa 
rise  of  ber  powers  for  tke  Aefifbt  ^ 
and  by  sympathies  tbe  uMat  g«a 
with  human  virtae  aad  bamaa 
perfect  kind) 
hers  wi 

accompaniment  to 
of  woman.** 

The  following  skaick  of  Maa  La  iw^ 
career  is  given  in  tbe  Ai 
loss  of  ber  father,  aad  tbe  eariy 
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takttt  frciJc  as  it  was  fanciful,  brought  her  before 
the  world  while  yet  a  girl,  as  an  enthusiastic  and 
eontant  literary  labourer.     To  her   honour,  it 
DuwC  be  added,  that  the  fruits  of  her  incessant 
eittftioQ  were  neither  selfishly  hoarded  nor  fool- 
iiUf  trifled  away — ^but  applied  to  the  maintenance 
sad  idfaueeoient  of  her  fismUy.     It  might  be  partly 
tbe  early  consciousness  of  tbis  power  to  befriend 
otben,  and  partly  the  indiscriminate  flatteries  of 
tboM  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  and  pushed 
forward  at  her  first  entrance  into  authorship,  which 
cBcoursged  her  to  such  ceaseless  composition  as 
aeeeMsrily  precluded  the  thought  and  cultivation 
cuential  to  the  production  of  poetry  of  the  highest 
irder.    Hence,  with  all  their  fancy  and  feeling, 
ktt  principal   works — the  *  Improvisatrioe,'  the 
'Troubadour,'  the  'Golden  Violet,'  the  *  Golden 
Bracelet,*  and  the  *Vow  of  the  Peacock,' — bear  a 
ttroof  fiunily  likeness  to  each  other  in  their  recur- 
rcoce  to  the  same  sources  of  allusion,  and  the  same 
veist  of  imagery, — in  the  conventional  rather  than 
Bitaral  colouring  of  their  descriptions,  and  in  the 
eicetiire  though  not  unmusical  carelessness  of  their 
rcnification.     It  should   be  remarked,  however, 
tbit  io  spite  of  the  ceaseless  strain  upon  her  powers, 
and  the  ceaseless  distractions  of  a  London  life, 
Um  Landon  accomplished  much  for  her  own  mind 
in  the  progress  of  its  career ;  that  she  had  reached 
a  deeper  earnestness  of  thought — ^had  added  largely 
to  the  stores  of  her  knowledge,  and  done  much 
towards  the  polishing  and  perfecting  of  her  verse. 
Be«ides  her  poetry.  Miss  Landon 's  three  novels — 
'/{omaooe  and  Reality,'  *Francesca  Carrara,'  and 
'Ethel  Churchill,'  remain  to  attest  her  powers  as 
aproae  writer.     They  are  all  of  them  stories  of 
CBtiflieat :  the  two  latter  relieved  by  glimpses  of 
•sch  gay  and   courtly  life,  as  Watteau  loved  to 
^t,  and  Walpole  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
ti^oe  to  embalm  in  their  correspondence.     In  right 
rf  this  spirit,  they  in  some  degree  reflect  the  con- 
nnation  of  their  authoreas,  which  sparkled  always 
brif6tly  with  qtiick  fancy,  and  a  badinage  astonish- 
iof  to  those  iiiatter-of-£sct  persons  who  expected 
Io  find,  in  the  manners  and  discourse  of  the  poet- 
Mi,  timcee  of  the  weary  heart,  the  broken  lute, 
nd  the  disconsolate  willow  tree,  which  were  so 
btguently  her    themes  of  song.     Another  novel 
vas  in  progress  at  the  time  she  was  snatched  away 
vith  soch  nvrful  suddenness,  it  having  been  her 
wrpose  to    mmintain  her  literary  relations  virith 
^bnd,'  and  her  hope  to  produce  yet  better  and 
ve^cr  works.      Had  her  life  been  spared,  this 
lept  would,  we  think,  have  been  fulfilled.     As  it 
I,  the   public  will  recollect  pleasantly  what  she 
■B  adueved,  and  feel  the  void  caused  by  the  with- 
^wal  of  her  graceful  and  versatile  fiuicy.     Her 
rivate  friends  and   her   literary  contemporaries, 
BO.  will  remember  her  long,  as  one  alike  kind, 
Hectiooate,  and  liberal."  To  this  estimate  of  Miss 
fsndon's  talents  and  performances,  we  may  add, 
kat  her  first    productions  were  brought  forward 
hoot  the  jear  1822,  in  the  pages  of  the  Lite- 
iry  Gasette,  to  which  she  was  mainly  indebted 
r  her  reputation,  and  to  which  she  continued  for 
iosy  /ears   a  frequent  contributor.     It  is  well 
sown  boir  lar^ly  she  has  contributed  to  many 
tier  periodicals,  and  to  nearly  all  the  Annuals,  of 
Moe  of  which  she  wrote  all  the  poetry,  as  Fisher's 
^wing.IUKMii  Scrap  book  (eight  quarto  volumes^ 
«   Flowers  of    Loveliness,  and  the  Bijou  Ai- 

■sae. 

LANI>8C  AFE-GARDENINO,  (o.  to  the  article 


Gardening,)  The  old  English  pleasure-garden,  as 
it  was  called,  was  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
making  nature  conform  to  art,  not  art  to  nature. 
Shrubs  and  trees  were  cut  into  fantastic  shapes, 
walks  were  measured  and  squared  with  mathemati- 
cal precision,  terraces  were  raised  in  opposition  to 
valleys,  and  canals  were  dug  in  place  of  meander- 
ing streams.  The  modern  or  natural  style  of  gar- 
dening was  first  advocated  by  Pope  and  Addison, 
and  more  recently  by  Mason  and  Walpole;  but 
Milton,  in  his  description  of  Paradise,  seems  to  have 
anticipated  all  English  authors  on  this  subject. 
The  first  artist  who  practised  the  modem  style 
were  Bridgeman  and  Kent,  who  both  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  carried  Pope's  ideas  of  what  gardening 
should  be  extensively  into  execution,  fie  banished 
verdant  sculpture,  or  the  clipping  of  trees  into 
monstrous  figures ;  he  disdained  to  make  every  di 
vision  of  the  garden  tally  to  its  opposite ;  he  diver- 
sified the  walks  by  groves  of  oaJc  and  cultivated 
fields  i  and  above  all,  he  abolished  walls  for  boon- 
daries,  and  introduced  sunk  fences.  The  country* 
seats  in  which  the  modern  style  was  first  employed 
are  described  by  Shenstone,  Mason,  and  Whately. 
Wright,  Brown,  Holland,  Emes,  and  Repton,  were 
the  most  distinguished  successors  of  Kent  in  the 
art.  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyll,  was  among  the 
first  to  introduce  foreign  trees  and  plants,  with  the 
view  of  colouring  the  landscape.  The  mixture  of 
various  greens,  and  the  contrast  of  forms  between 
our  trees  and  those  of  other  countries,  were  im- 
provements unknown  to  Kent.  The  taste  of  the 
present  day  in  landscape  gardening  has  been  chas 
tened  and  refined  by  the  writings  of  Price,  Knight^ 
Alison,  Dugald  Stewart,and  other  eminent  authors 
Gilpin  and  Prince  PUckler  Muskau  are  the  most 
recent  writers  on  the  subject.  (**  Hints  on  Land- 
scape Gardening."  By  W.  S.  Gilpin,  Esq.  1832, 
8vo.  On  the  same,  by  Prince  Ptickler  Muskau. 
Stuttgart,  1834.) 

It  is  not  every  situation  in  which  much  can  be 
eflfected  in  the  way  of  actual  landscape ;  therefore, 
in  a  level  confined  spot  of  limited  extent,  as  will 
often  be  the  case  with  the  grounds  attached  to  a 
small  vilU,  it  would  be  better  not  to  aim  at  it. 
especially  should  there  happen  to  be  no  prospect 
beyond  their  boundary,  but  rather  to  have  recourse 
exclusively  to  ornamental  gardening,  by  which  term 
we  would,  for  distinction's  sake,  denominate  that 
species  which  admits  more  of  the  obviously  artifi- 
cial character,  and  more  of  studied,  elaborate  cul- 
ture, than  the  other.  The  grounds  immediately 
surrounding  a  residence  ought  always  to  partake 
more  or  less  of  this  style,  to  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  building  and  the  landscape  scenery, 
properly  so  termed.  Here  a  high  degree  of  arti- 
ficial beauty  may  be  tolerated,  provided  the  arti- 
ficial be  not  suffered  to  degenerate  into  the  unna- 
tural ;  that  is,  the  artificial  must  not  show  itself 
so  as  to  shock  common  sense.  We  are  aware  that 
flowers  disposed  in  parterres  or  planted  in  marble 
vases,  trellises  covered  with  trailing  plants,  level 
terraces,  and  uniform  slopes,  are  not  the  spontan- 
eous work  of  nature,  but  produced  by  the  skill  and 
industry  of  man  ;  yet  so  are  the  roads  of  a  coun- 
try, the  hedges  which  enclose  lands,  and  tilled 
fields  themselves.  The  very  idea  of  a  garden  is 
that  of  a  carefully  cultivated  spot ;  consequently 
the  artificial  character  may  be  permitted  to  mani- 
fest itself  decidedly  in  the  ornamental  species,  care 
being  taken  that  violence  is  not  done  to  nature 
2p2 
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herself.  Treet  dipped  ioto  formal  figures,  tod 
hedges  cut  to  resemble  w»IU»  show  the  Artificial 
carried  to  an  absurd  and  perverse  extreme,  not  only 
destroying  the  forms  of  the  plants  themselves,  but 
without  having  any  thing  whatever  to  excuse  it  on 
the  score  of  utility,  convenience,  or  other  ad  van- 
tage;  whereas  the  disposing  of  dowers  in  parterres, 
or  leading  creeping  shrubs  over  trellises,  exhibits 
them  to  advantage,  and  conformably  with  their 
natural  properties.  A  trellis  mantled  over  with 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  various  **  climbers'*  is 
hardly  a  more  artificial  object  than  a  wall  clad  with 
ivy,  which  has  certainly  never  been  deemed  unpic- 
turesque.  Whatever  be  the  degree  of  ornamental 
character  bestowed  upon  a  gurden  or  pleasure- 
ground  of  this  description,  we  must  still  avoid  that 
strict  architectural  symmetry  which,  being  here 
misplaced,  tends  not  to  give  the  charm  of  regular- 
ity  that  we  properly  look  for  in  buildings,  but 
merely  to  produce  a  monotonous  foroulity.  A  par- 
terre, for  instance,  should  not  exhibit  in  its  plan  an 
exact  pattern,  hardly  regular  figures  of  any  kind  ; 
neither  should  there  be  corresponding  features  re- 
flecting each  other :  thus,  should  there  happen  to 
be  a  terrace,  a  flight  of  steps,  or  any  thing  else  of 
the  sort,  it  ought  not  to  have  its  counterpart,  but 
to  be  considered  a  distinct  and  complete  feature  in 
Itself,  as  much  as  what  is  less  evidently  the  work 
of  human  industry.  When  we  once  begin  to  affect 
paraUeiiMm  and  repetition  in  such  matters,  we  ex- 
ceed the  allowable  degree  of  the  artificial,  and  act 
nearly  as  preposterously  as  we  should  do  were  we 
to  cut  two  rivers  or  leaid  two  roads  running  parallel 
beside  each  other.  It  is  not  the  artificial,  properly 
applied,  which  is  contrary  either  to  sound  ta&te, 
or  the  picturesque ;  but  that  reduplication  of  it 
which  not  only  occasions  unbecoming  formality,  but 
utterly  destroys  variety.  In  ornamental  gardening 
there  may  be  the  most  studied  display,  and  the 
study  itself  may  be  apparent :  yet,  however  elabo- 
rately adorned,  the  whole  scene  may  wear  such  an 
air  of  ease  and  gracefulness  as  not  only  to  be  most 
captivating  in  itself,  but  also  eminently  pictur- 
esque,  and  to  furnish  a-  delightful  subject  for  the 
pencil. 

For  design,  or  the  really  artistical  part  of  gar- 
dening, no  positive  rules  of  any  kind  can  be  laid 
down,  either  for  the  ornamental  or  the  landscape 
style;  there  we  must  be  govemeJ  by  individual 
circumstances  and  situation.  The  only  general 
rule  which,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  is  of  least  use  to 
thote  who  most  need  the  assistance  of  any,  is  not 
to  attempt  more  than  the  subject  will  bear,  and  to 
dispose  of  every  thing  with  a  view  to  effect.  Be 
the  grounds  ever  so  decorated  and  ornate,  there 
should  ever  be— we  will  not  say  simplicity,  for  the 
popular  signification  of  that  term  would  not  very 
well  convey  our  meaning,  perhaps  seem  altogether 
at  variance  with  such  degree  of  embellishment ; 
we  will  therefore  say  breadth  and  repose — qualities 
exceedingly  compatible  with  richness  and  gaiety  of 
expression!  with  brilliancv  and  sparkling  eflTects. 
Of  course  this  is  to  be  understood  cmm  grano  salU ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  such  cases  re- 
pose can  be  made  a  predominant  characteristic;  no 
more  of  it.  In  fact,  is  desirable  than  will  suflBce  to 
temper  do%rn  and  subdue  glaringness,  to  bring  the 
whole  into  harmonious  keeping,  and  to  prevent 
flutter  and  fritter.  As  in  aiming  at  richness  we 
must  studiously  avoid  falling  into  glare  and  gaudi- 
ness,  which  are  a  debased  and  corrupt  species  of 
richness,  so  most  we  take  heed  that  we  do  not 


mistake  the  merely  hntmtie  lor  tW  §mMi  h 
the  strictly  omaroeiital  stvlc,  tW  latter  may  kfcv 
mately  be  employed,  on  the  tuwrfifi—  aBaniJ  ts 
every  thing  which  partake*  of  art,  amdy.  tatf 
the  result  be  safis&ctory,  wUrfc  H  eart— 'y  rJ 
not  prove,  should  the  bociful  cxkftrt  ttaril  mij  a 
trivialities  and  tmmpcry.  No  vhcrv  o^ffct  vt  tp 
be  more  upon  oar  mrd  agai— t  trt«-.a^fy  ik» 
where  we  are  obliged  to  work  catsrrly  a  '-«*«. 
because  we  are  there  most  Ukrly  of  afl  ts  U.  s^j 
it,  if  «re  have  recourse  to  factitioaa  cmMjAbh' 
We  do  not  say  that  artifieea  are  alt«grthtr  ■■•. 
lowable,  that  in  garden  oraameata  mly  paw 
materials  are  to  be  employed ;  pc4ntaU,  tm  » 
stance,  of  wood,  painted  to  n  ib  iMs  Maae,  w 
be  tolerated,  provided  they  are  iaUudocad  ■  at» 
tions  where  they  cannot  be  too  doady  afyraa^M 
but,  let  the  material  be  what  it  maf,  tW  iim  * 
all  such  objects  ought  to  be  aost  carvAsOy  *^ad. 
and  calculated  to  please  acritacml  cya.  Tains  tttf 
be  done,  they  had  muck  better  ba  aaaEt*W  a:*- 
gether,  because  so  (at  Iroa  Wiaif  or 
prove  the  reverse,  are  coateaiptikia  ia 
and  betray  ignorance  and  volgar  taaH 
the  wooden  Gothic  sammcr  koaaca, 
coves,  and  other  cockney  eoocctta,  t^irhcr  an 
**  clumpy  cupids  squirting  ia  a  pood,*  Ww  Wr 
long  ago  exploded  by  the  ilrtervv4  nUam  tsn 
incurr^ ;  stiU  it  is  a  qocatioa  wbetber  w»  hn» 
done  arell  in  suffering  tbeai  to  pirjwAwa  sa 
every  thing  of  the  kind.  By  a  j 
tion  of  ornamental  boildinf 
may  be  effected  within  a 
striking  degree  of  scenic  character 

Unlike  the  ornamental  style,  ' 
rejects,  not  only  all  artifice,  bat  all 
the  ariifictal.  It  demands,  not  oo  tbol  aiajaT  ^ 
study ;  rather  does  it  reqatre  OMre^  aad  sIm  ^ 
nicest  delicacy  of  judg  oent  aa4  firetivg,  ■  «a^ 
the  better  to  conceal  thoae  eery  eoatt/naanw  vsat 
bestow  on  the  scene  charms  tbaS  aats^  ha<  «* 
ginally  refused  to  it.  It  b  not  the  ffai  t  trmm  fc^^ 
upon  the  cheek  of  a  heaotifot  waawa,  lo  wm^  • 
the  unskilfulness  with  which  it  m  lasrf  oa.  or  ^ 
fends  tie  eye ;  the.oflcnce  loosiais  m  vbe  m  ^ 
tion  being  detected.  The  laa^sr^e  !■*** 
should  bear  this  in  misd;  be  anst  brwwe  «r  ^^- 
ing  too  thick — of  overdoing  embdlabaavt.  *  ^ 
pushes  beauty  to  the  verge  of  ahaaiJii  t^ 
he  must  make  no  attempt  at  t^isali  n  h»  ^ 
chinery,  or  hide  it  moat  effactaaBy.  ^m»  ^  * 
content  to  pass  for  a  banieler. 

The  first  requisite  Prince  l^w:kl•r  4naa*  • 
the  embellishment  of  gtoanda  ta»  tb«i  tben  ^mM 
be  unity  of  idea.^ — a  sue  foc  aaa  la  e««vy  vat  # 
art.  Such  unity  is  not  to  be  caarfbvsArf  «A 
sameness ;  on  the  contrary.  tWre  Mt  ht  bA 
variety  and  contrast,  yet  of  tf 
nature  exemplifies  ia  her  maet 
I  Contrast  most  be  so  msaagsd  as  to 
harmony  of  the  whole ;  there  not  W  i 
forced  or  extravagant  ia  it ;  aad  •«««  lb» 
tions  from  one  sceoe  to  aaothrr,  b*«e«i^  * 
should  have  nothing  jamag.  or  tbac  «2  4 
ably  interrupt  oar  precediag  iavrv^Maa  *  ft  • 
not  indispensably  nirtssary, 
**  that  in  order  to  pcodace  a  pa  wit  fad 
should  he  of  considrrable  sbe  :  mmimg 
sktlfulness  with  whirb  it  is  tna#e>A.  a 
sive  space  of  land  is  Ireqaeatty  ^  cat  ^  i^ 
patches  as  to  be  greatly  redaeed ;  «^A^  by  a  f* 
trary  system,  a  Kmited  oae  ssay  ba  ma^  ia  ^nar 
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itfgertbin  it  really  it.     In  my  o|mtion,  therefore, 
Hicbtel  Aogelo  wai  altogether  mistaken  when  be 
ttid  of  the  pantheon: — <*  It  is  a  wonder  upon  earth, 
bat  I  will  ele?ate  it  in  the  ur,**  hoping  thereby  to 
obttio  ttill  greater  effect.     B^  giving  the  dome  of 
S(  Peter's  the  same  dimensions,  he  realized  his 
boast;  yet  bovr  un&vourable  is  the  result!  Erected 
apoo  an  enormous  mass  of  building,  the  dome  looks 
cofflpsratively  diminutive  and  unimportant ;  while 
ikt  paotheoo,  placed  in  a  suitable  point  of  view, 
bu  for  centuries  been  an  object  sublime  as  the  vault 
of  bearen.    Were  they  put  upon  the  summit  of 
Mont  filsnc,  the  pyramids  would  appear  no  larger 
tbao  ieotry-boxes;  and  Mont  Blanc  itself,  viewed 
from  a  remote  distance,  appears  of  no  greater  size 
than  a  heap  of  snow.     Great  and  small,  therefore, 
are  only  relative  terms.     It  is  not  according  to 
wbat  it  actually  is,  but  according  to  what  it  shows 
iuelf  to  the  eye,  that  we  form  our  estimate  of  any 
object ;  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  a  wide  field 
opeai  itself  to  the  landscape  gardener.     The  tree, 
tot  example,  which,  although  a  hundred  feet  high, 
docs  not  shut  out  the  horizon,  when  situated  in 
the  middle  ground  of  the  prospect,  would,  were  it 
ooly  ten  feet  in  height,  do  that,  if  no  more  than  a 
few  paces  from  us.     Consequently,  by  a  skilful 
oan^eaent  of   the  foreground,  we   may   most 
easily,  and  most  speedily,  produce  important  ef- 
fecti^  and  give  a  striking  physiognomy  to  the  land- 
scape." 

But  what,  the  reader  will  ask,  is  to  be  under- 
itood  by  **  fore-ground?"  A  real  landscape  is  not 
iilte  a  picture,  where  the  eye  is  confined  to  a  single 
point  of  view ;  for  what  is  foreground  in  one  situ- 
ation becomes  middle  ground,  or  distance,  when 
hebeld  from  another.  Very  true :  the  same  fore- 
poimd  cannot  possibly  remain;  yet,  although  we 
caonot  retain  the  saMie,  there  should  always  be  a 
fortgnmnd,  that  is,  along  the  whole  of  the  direct 
coarse  through  which  the  spectator  passes.  It  is 
with  reference  to  such  course  that  the  landscape 
|irdener  must  work ;  this  he  must  consider  a  aeries 
of  ttatiomg  from  which  so  many  pictures  are  to  be 
viewed ;  casual  ones  there  may  be,  to  be  obtained 
bj  desultory  and  random  rambling  in  any  direction, 
—And,  indeed,  in  beautiful  scenery  they  can  hardly 
fiulto  occur;  but,  as  concerns  the  actual  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  it  is  only  certain  definite  points 
that  can  be  subjects  of  study,  and  other  results 
sod  combtnationa  must  be  left  more  or  less  to 
actidcnt. 

In  the  foreground  itself,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
there  must  be  variety;  otherwise,  whatever  merit 
it  Bwy  possess  in  itself,  it  would  appear  too  man' 
**rt4L  Diversity  of  shape,  of  colour,  of  light  and 
■hade,  oust  all  be  secured ;  and  every  advantage 
nust  be  taken  of  inequalities  of  surface  in  the 
pXHuid:  gentle  unditlations  and  swells,  abrupt 
breaks  and  hollows,  may  all  be  turned  to  account 
lor  this  purpose.  The  larger  features  of  landscape 
ve  not  equally  under  our  control :  should  nature 
kave  been  niggardly  to  the  site  in  this  respect,  we 
an  do  little  towards  counteracting  her  parsimony, 
^ve  in  the  way  of  planting,  imparting  to  the  scene 
*vkty  of  verdure,  and  the  richness  of  sylvan 
Itaurionce.  From  the  tangled  thicket  to  the  light 
Bpeo  grove,  between  the  interstices  of  whose  foli- 
^  the  sunbeams  dart  and  flicker  upon  the  rich 
r>f*y  sward — from  the  plant  and  shrub,  to  the 
BajesticBlly  spreading  tree  —  all  these  may  be 
brmed;  though,  in  regard  to  objects  of  the  last- 
Beationed  daas,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 


require  more  than  the  growth  of  a  few  summers 
for  their  development,  nor,  unless  previously  ex- 
isting on  the  spot,  can  they  very  conspicuously 
adorn  an  entirely  newly-formed  place.  On  .that 
very  account  are  they  all  the  more  to  be  prized  and 
cherished  when  we  actually  possess  tbem,  as  orna- 
ments of  the  scene  not  to  be  replaced  by  ourselves 
or  our  immediate  successors  when  once  destroyed. 
Independently  of  their  nobleness  as  objects  of 
sight,  the  aspect  of  venerable  trees  and  woods 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  the  mind ;  there 
is  a  charm  even  in  the  very  monotony  of  a  dense 
and  uninterrupted  screen  of  wood,  and,  when 
viewed  from  an  eminence,  such  an  expanse  of 
foliage  and  verdure  partakes,  like  the  ocean,  of 
the  sublime. 

In  conformity  with  the  character  of  the  scenery 
should  be  the  character  of  the  house,  whether  that 
be  castle,  Grecian  edifice,  manorial  building,  or 
cottage  ornee.  To  scenery  possessing  an  abrupt 
romantic  character,  and  the  site  limited  to  a  smadl 
extent,  the  castle  is  well  adapted :  its  towers  har- 
monize with  the  rocky  steep.  Gentle  undulations, 
with  suflScient  extent  for  lawn  and  shrubberies, 
are  best  graced  with  a  Grecian  edifice,  which 
courts  variety  and  cheerfulness;  while  the  man- 
orial building  loves  to  be  tranquilly  embosomed  in 
the  deeper  shades  of  a  woody  and  romantic  scene. 
The  cottage  ornee  and  the  forest-lodge  may  be 
appropriately  placed  amid  picturesque  and  rural 
scenery. 

In  regard  to  the  site  of  the  house,  it  ought 
rarely  to  be  placed  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
domain,  particularly  if  that  point  is  of  considerable 
height.  Nor  should  a  house  be  placed  parallel  to 
a  river  or  a  valley.  The  best  situation  for  a  house 
is  on  a  platform,  with  a  rising  ground  behind  it, 
and  a  depth  below  it,  and  the  vdndows  of  the  liv- 
ing rooms  of  every  house  in  this  cold  climate 
should  face  the  south.  To  preserve  these  entire, 
the  entrance  hall  should  be  placed  in  some  other 
quarter.  Every  house  should  be  constructed  so  as 
to  conform  with  the  extent  of  the  domain, —the 
immediate  ground  on  which  it  is  placed, — the  scen- 
ery it  comnuinds, — the  shelter  requisite  to  comfort 
within  it,— and  the  access  to  it.  The  nmnorial 
style  can  admit  of  much  greater  picturesque  effect 
than  any  other,  in  conjunction  with  the  offices,  by 
giving  greater  extent  and  variety  to  the  pile,  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  square-like  styles  of 
architecture.  Indeed,  the  irregularity  in  the  man- 
orial building  is  highly  beneficial,  both  in  the  var- 
iety of  the  outline,  and  in  the  light  and  shadow 
resulting  from  it,  the  want  of  which  is  so  obvious 
in  the  square  flat  surface  of  so  many  of  our  modern 
houses. 

Though  too  much  stress  should  not  be  imposed 
in  forming  a  particuly  character  for  the  approach, 
yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  enjoyment  may  be 
derived  from  it,  as  a  drive  or  a  walk  through  scenes 
which  may  not  be  accessible  to  the  windows  of 
the  house.  An  approach,  as  Mr  Gilpin  truly  says, 
should  appear  as  an  unstudied  road  to  the  house ; 
and  the  scenery  which  it  should  command  should 
depend  on  the  nature  of  that  seen  from  the  resi- 
dence. If  there  the  view  is  extensive,  the  ap- 
proach should  wind  through  a  humbler  path ;  but 
should  the  house  be  confined  among  trees  or  rocks, 
then  it  should  display  all  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  landscape  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  alonr  its 
course.  It  should  break  off  at  a  large  angle  from 
the  public  road,  and  avoid  all  curvilinear  sweeps. 
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It  may  demte  from  the  coocte  of  its  dettiMtion 
when  any  object  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  im- 
portance appear  to  stand  in  its  way.  It  may  hare 
inclination  and  declination  in  it,  though  these 
should  never  be  purposely  thrust  in  its  way. 
Mere  length  is  not  a  necesniry  character  of  a  good 
approach ;  that  character  can  only  be  derived  from 
the  kind  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  it  is  em- 
bellished. These  embellishments  should  be  in 
unison  with  the  scene.  If  a  dreary  space  has  to 
be  passed  over,  an  avenue  of  stately  trees  will 
divert  the  attention.  If  the  country  around  is 
picturesque,  natural  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  holly,  thorn,  furce,  broom,  will  be  nnost 
conformably  placed  along  the  approach.  If  roman- 
tic, then  angular  projections  of  rock,  roots  of 
trees,  holding  fast  by  rugged  banks,  large  forest- 
trees  scattered  about  in  wild  profusion ;  and  ivy, 
fern,  foxglove,  and  such  plants,  may  adorn  the 
skirts  of  the  road.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  scene,  exotic  plants  are  quite  misplaced  near 
an  extended  approach.  They  can  be  tolerated 
only  towards  a  cottage  om^ ;  a  villa  near  a  town, 
which  is  generally  limited  as  to  the  extent  of 
ground  around  it ;  or  even  towards  a  large  domain, 
the  ground  around  which  is  laid  out  as  flower-gar- 
dens and  shrubberies. 

The  character  of  the  entrance-lodge  has  caused 
much  discussion  among  landscape-gardeners  and 
architects,  without  leading  to  any  fixed  principle. 
Mr  Gilpin  thinks  lodges  ought  to  be  constructed 
in  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the  scenery  in  whidi 
they  are  to  be  placed,  rather  than  in  regard  to  the 
architectural  character  of  the  house  to  which  they 
belong;  and  the  judicious  examples  which  he  ad- 
duces, as  appropriate  adaptation  of  lodges,  support 
his  views  in  a  striking  manner.  Should  the  ap. 
proach  require  a  bridge,  it  should  partake  of  the 
character  of  its  situation.  An  architectural  bridge 
should  only  be  erected  over  a  river  of  the  larger 
dimensions;  while  a  wooden  one  of  simple  con- 
struction, or  arches  of  masonry  surmounted  with 
wooden  rails  for  a  parapet,  will  best  suit  to  embrace 
a  rivulet,  or  extend  across  a  ravine.  Whatever 
may  be  the  structure  of  the  bridge,  it  should  be 
always  borisontal,  and  have  a  light  and  airy  appesr- 
ance.  On  this  account,  rustic  bridges  are  out  of 
place,  excepting  in  some  remarkably  ombratile  and 
romantic  spot,  through  which  the  road  may  wind 
between  masses  of  rock  and  falls  of  water. 

The  adaptation  of  dress-ground  around  the  house 
to  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  forms 
perhaps  the  most  difBeult  department  of  the  land- 
scape-gardener. Had  he  to  form  a  residence,  with 
its  accompaniments,  on  a  bare  piece  of  ground,  it 
might  be  possible  to  cause  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  landscape  to  barmoniie ;  but  where  there  are 
existing  old  trees  or  buildings,  which  may  have 
been  originally  dbposed  quite  out  of  keeping  to 
every  thing  around  them,  it  is  difficult,  sometimes 
impossible,  to  apply  the  principles  of  harmony  to 
them.  And  yet  it  would  be  barbarity  to  get  quit 
of  them  **  at  one  fell  swoop.**  In  such  instances 
it  is  difficult 

"  To  lead  wMi  smtH  f«n#  tlM  pryiof  lifrld 
To  wbnv  eorapoorat  part*  miiy  ti«^  nnit^ 
And  fbm  on*  dmoUoim  well  t<miiiHU4  wiMte, 
To  tkmrm  tk»  ey*,  and  captlvat*  tlM  tool.** 

"Most  places,**  says  Mr  Gilpin,  «*besidea  the 
features  of  the  cbss  to  which  they  belong,  have 
some  peculiarities  of  their  own,  either  as  respects 
the  general  expression  of  the  whole,  or  the  drcum- 


stances  of  the  parti,  ■•  tW  trmmi^  tW  trask  TW 
eye  of  taste  wul  eartfuUy  ohastta  tksas  ff«mi% 
as  OB  the  due  improvemcat  of  tWs  aft  as^  ffav, 
rests,  in  a  great  mtmmn,  thm  wasiaty  «l  «s  •«• 
character,  and  its  4istiMtk»  lr«SB  •tkar*  stf  ^9» 
ently  stflsilar  IcBlorcsL 
embraces  three  distliict  parts*  thm 
middle  dittMmee,  and  ihg /prt^nmrnd  Tte  fc«  ^ 
these  is  out  of  o«r  reach  of  tmprofttmmd  m  tmL 
but  will  cootribote  more  or  leas  to  «W  fsamri 
effect  of  the  scene,  ar cortog  ta  tW  tiaatBHi  W 
thoso  other  parts 


And  here  it  may  not  be  impnpef  to  ahssm.  ^« 
the  very  natural  pleaaare  anssof  fmm  aaavs  m 


prospect  has  dooe  murk  mischief,  kaak  m  \ 
the  residence,  and  in  dictattaf  ita  ana 


■^ 


The  indistinctaeas  and  variety  «f  a 
no  doubt,  is  highly  iatcrvstiagi  kaft  aakeraadav* 
important  consideratioas  skoaM  aa*  be  mm^mi 
to  that  alone.  The  saiddlt  diatwca  may  bt  «*a 
the  readi  of  iaiprovcvcat,  isfntisHy  rf  ito  4amm 
is  eztenaivt.  If  the  nuddla  grmmi  rmmim  rf 
bold  swellings,  the  ptoafatieaa  aaf  W  m^  » 
rise  above  the  horixoe,  aad  braak  it  wfcwa  Ikrt  « 
necesaanr.  SboaM  It  be  iat«  tW  jlmfcr  ii  A0I 
be  so  plsecd  as  to  kUe  that  iatatm.  B«L  ' 
course,  it  is  the  fbrcgroaad  over  wMrk  the  |^i^ 
est  control  can  be  cxcrciae4.  Mass  tto  !■*- 
scape  gardener  mav  exhibit  Ua  iafaamsy  m  ^ 
highest  degree ;  and  here  bis  kaowiedgs  af  !■*• 
scape-painttng  comes  to  kia  aasiataaca  wtffc  paav 
fbl  effect. 

Mr  Gilpia  regrets  tke  total  dsalrwtiaa  af  «lirt 
grand  and  well  defined  Ibragraaad  to  tka  1 
aa  aeea  lirosB  the  wiadowa  of  tka 
terrace ;  and  asks  wkat  roaipsaaaria 
ceived  in  exchange  for  it,  la  tka  koU.  < 
windjT  gravelled  roads  wkick  mrm^ni  9m  ami 
residences.     Oa  tke  rcawval  of  traaa  m  A*  1 
ground  for  scenic  efiect,  ka  saya*  **  it  «A  hi 
membered  that  ramssxe^,  m  eamaaa  wtfft  * 
measure  connected  witk  iasprovascaik.  «a« 
mainly  upon  the  kical  rinamataaiis  «C  tke  p 
and,  eonseqoentlv,  will  oaly  adarit  af  ftmmti 
gestioAS,  hj  wbi^  the  prooirietor  naaf  kr  aaa^ 
to  the  8ab|ect ;  so  fkr  at  kasi 
the  character  of  hoa  plaee,  kv  aal 
ness  of  tke  modem  system  wr 
the  old  school     Tbekaadofi 
withdraw  tke  veil  wkieb 
degrees,  admit  tke 
destro^ag  tke  shelter  aad  partial 
essential  to  the  maasiaa  we  baas  Watt  ce 
Ckecrfulneas,  ratker 
proponed  malt."    And  oa  tke 
dreaa-groond.  he  rcaiarkt:~**Tka 
immediately  conacctcd  witk  tka  bmi 
considered  aa  the  ferefioaad  of  tW  | 
the  whole  aerne  takea  tafetkcr 
eye,  aad  sboald  be  treated  as  sad 
and  single  trees  a|>oa  it  skoaU  be  [ 
fercnce  to  the  icaaaiy  baiead,  w  aa  to  ' 
eye  into  the  remoto  parta  ai  tke  picrww;  es 
as  far  as  may  be,  * 
eral  effect.* 

GraveUwalka  are  umaaaij  fkr  fW  1 
the  scenery  aroand.     Tbey  mart  1 
ing  to  tke  site  Md  liiMimsfsana  e#  Aa 
They  should  never  be  carried  1 
of  any  particuhir  spot,  sack  aa  tka 
the  Uwn.  or  a  Ue.     The  width  aT  ^ 
regulated  by  tke  aae  to  wkkh  tWy  aaw  «•  to 
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propriitad.  Walks  should  break  off  at  large 
•oflcs  from  each  other,  and  no  two  lines  of  them 
ibodd  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

Tliere  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  landscape- 
gtrdeaing  than  the  production  of  a  good  effect  by 
artificial  water.     Nature  seems  extremely  jealous 
of  bang  imitated  in  her  liquid  form.     These  imi- 
tatkmt  will  be  more  or  less  natural,  according  to 
the  Dsture  of  the  ground  which  is  to  be  appro- 
pritted  to  the  use  of  water ;  so  that,  if  a  comhina- 
tios  in  form  and  extent  of  wrater  be  formed  with 
the  Mffoundiog  ground  and  trees,   the  highest 
fioiih  will  be  given  to  the  scenery  of  the   park. 
Lakes,  pools,  and  rirers,  are  the  only  forms  which 
ran  be  advantageously  made  use  of.      As  with 
pUntstions  so  with  laaes,  the  outline  is  the  chief 
oHjeet  of  beauty ;  and  if  the  indentations  in  the 
ikorcs  are  rather  bold  and  contrasting,  than  nume- 
roos,  the  effect  will  be  much  heightened.     The 
points  or  headlands  must  be  placed  so  as  to  be 
wMi  effective,  either  from  the  windows  of  the 
bouse,  or  from  some  other  more  favoured  spot  for 
obtaiaJRg  a  view  of  the  grounds.     The  point  of 
/greatest  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  lake  is  its 
bead,  which    being  generally  the  deepest  part  of 
the  water,  and  the  water  there  being  confined  by 
s  Utw  embankment,  islands  or  trees  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  destroy  the  idea  of  an  artificial  ter- 
mination.    The  shores  and  bays  of  a  lake  should 
not  run  parallel  to  the  house,  and  the  various  pro- 
oontories   ought  to  be  of  different  forms    and 
beigbts.  and,  if  possible,  composed  of  different,  but 
barmooixiog,  colour,  of  rocks  or  earth.     Isknds 
must  not  be  placed  in  tbe  centre,  but  so  arranged 
and  formed  as  if  they  had  been  detached  from  the 
hjgk€r  hatika  of  the  lake,  or  deposited  by  the  pas- 
isge  of  a  river  through  it ;  and  even  a  peninsula 
properly  formed,  carrying  an  extremity  of  a  large 
pluitMtion   into  the  lake,  may  have  an  imposing 
effect.     Aquatic  plants,  such  as  the  nymphaea,  the 
reeds,  the  bulrush,  and  the  flag,  will  produce  a 
pi^ureaque  effect  in  an  eddy,  or  conceal  the  ter- 
oiiiiatloo  of  a  low  shore.     A  pool  is  just  a  small 
lake. 

As  to  tbe  mode  of  making  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
Mr  Gilpin  says,  "In  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  1  ahould  recommend  (as  in  forming  a 
4>Btation)  the  marking  on  paper  the  existing  state 
d  things,  and  adapting  the  situation,  form,  and 
csrcuaistances  of  the  water  to  be  created,  so  as  to 
frodoee  an  harmomunu  whole ;  infinitely  more  im- 
mtant  than  the  size  or  even  the  beauty  of  the 
rater,  aim  ply  considered.  The  general  form  of 
he  water  being  staked  out,  the  digging  should  not 
« taken  too  close  to  the  form  given,  but  at  dif- 
rrmt  placea  ahould  be  more  or  less  within  it,  so 
•  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  water  to  form  its 
wn  Une  against  the  bank.  Parts  also,  of  the  in- 
Rtded  embenkroent  might  be  left,  as  first  broken 
awn  with  tbe  pick-axe,  rather  than  be  more  de- 
tnmnitd  by  tbe  spade.  Upon  the  same  principle, 
ie  earth  should  be  so  heaped  upon  the  different 
Ulocks,  as  to  allow  room  for  it  to  fall  irregularly 
awards  the  bottom,  as  nothing  can  be  more  unna- 
iral  than  a  hanging  level,  as  the  workmen  term 
Tboogh  tbe  principal  varieties  of  form  will  be 
Gained,  where  the  shallowness  of  tbe  water 
faita  hot  of  the  operation,  yet  in  forming  the 
ad,  it  ia  desirable  to  give  some  variety  to  its  out- 
»c,  instead  of  the  straight  line,  or  uniform  curve, 
^eh  osoalljr  characterises  it.  One  bold  promon- 
ry,  shooting  into  the  water,  would  divide  the 


length  of  the  head,  especially  when  it  is  of  conri- 
derable  extent.  Great  improvement  also  might,  I 
eonceive,  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  head, 
by  giving  variety  to  its  surface,  instead  of  making 
it  a  dead  level,  as  is  usually  the  case.  This 
variety  of  surface  would,  moreover,  give  oppor- 
tunity for  planting  near  the  water,  which  cannot 
be  safely  done  on  the  level  surface,  for  fear  of  in- 
juring  the  puddle  bank." 

Of  the  river,  Mr  Gilpin  says,  **  the  banks  of  the 
river,  though  not  so  boldly  contrasted  as  in  the 
wilder  scene,  will  still  admit  of  considerable  va- 
rietv  in  their  decoration.  The  smooth  grassy 
bank,  sliding  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  water, 
will  be  relieved  by  a  jutting  point,  formed  with 
tbe  varieties  of  water  plants,  enriched,  if  circum- 
stances will  allow,  with  fragments  of  stone  of  dif- 
ferent size  and  colour ;  groups  of  alder  or  willow 
will  occasionally  break  the  margin,  or  the  pendant 
and  massive  foliage  of  the  wych  elm  will  throw  its 
broad  shadow  across  the  retiring  reach.  These, 
and  such  like  circumstances,  are  essential  to  the 
completion  even  of  the  happiest  form  that  the  arti- 
ficial river  can  assume." 

In  interfering  with  the  character  of  a  natural 
brook,  it  should  be  well  considered,  before  it  is 
sacrificed  for  a  piece  of  water,  whether  the  latter 
can  be  so  formed  and  decorated  as  to  warrant  the 
change. 

LATHAM,  John,  M.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  fce.,  an 
eminent  ornithologist,  was  bom  at  Eltham,  in 
Kent,  in  174u ;  followed  the  profession  of  a  sur« 
geon;  and  died  at  Winchester,  in  1837.  This 
venerable  man  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite 
science  of  ornithology,  with  undiminished  interest, 
to  the  close  of  his  long  life,  which  was  extended 
to  his  ninety-seventh  year.  His  writings  on  ornitho- 
logy were  very  voluminous,  and  are  essential  to 
every  student ;  for,  though  his  views  are  perhaps 
limited  in  some  respects,  compared  to  those  of 
more  modem  authorities,  he  made  important  use 
of  tbe  labours  of  previous  naturalists,  and  added 
manv  species  to  those  formerly  known.  His  great 
worxs  are :  **  Index  Ornithologicus,"  in  two  vols. 
4to.  1790;  and  «•  A  general  History  of  Birds,"  in 
ten  vols.  4to.  1821—1824. 

LATIN  LEXICOGRAPHY.  The  progress  of 
Latin  lexicography  in  modem  Europe  has  not  been 
rapid.  The  CathoUcon  of  John  of  Genoa,  the  ear- 
liest printed  work  in  this  department,  first  ap- 
peared in  1460.  It  was  published,  as  appears  from 
its  date,  in  the  infiincy  of  the  typographical  art; 
and  is  supposed  on  good  authority  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  press  of  Faust,  who  among  the 
Germans  is  believed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  art  of  printing.  The  name  of  Faust,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  in  tbe  volume.  Tbe  author 
of  this  lexicon  finished  his  work  in  1286,  and  was 
probably  aided  in  his  labours  by  the  use  of  the 
older  vocabularies,  particularly  that  of  Papias,  a 
Lombard,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  also  that  of  Ugo  or  Ugucdo,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Pisa,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Ferrara,  who 
lived  about  a  century  later.  The  supposition  of 
an  earlier  edition  of  the  CathoHcon  than  this  of 
1460,  struck  from  carved  blocks  of  wood,  has  not 
sufficient  authority.  This  work  was,  without 
doubt,  very  imperfect,  and  appears  to  have  been 
marked  with  no  considerable  erudition.  The  ex- 
planation of  words  relating  to  theology  was  some- 
what better  than  that  of  others,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  profession  of  those  employed  in  its 
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conpotition.  With  all  its  defects,  howe?er,  it 
was  not  wholly  destitute  of  merit,  and  passed 
through  several  editions,  hoth  in  Italy  and  Frane^. 

Omitting  several  names  of  less  note,  we  would 
mention  John  Reuchlin  or  Capnio,  a  German,  and 
Nicholas  Perottus,  archbishop  of  Siponto,  as  num- 
bered among  those  who  in  the  fifteenth  century 
deserved  well  of  Latin  lexicography.  But  one  of 
the  most  known  of  the  early  Latin  dictionaries 
was  that  of  Calepin.  The  author  was  a  monk, 
and  took  his  name  from  a  small  town  called  Cale- 
pio,  in  the  territory  of  Venice  as  it  then  existed. 
Calepin  made  liberal  use  of  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  preparation  of  his  work,  but,  as 
at  first  published  in  1502,  it  was  of  no  great  value. 
Succeeding  scholars  corrected  some  of  its  errors, 
and  supplied  some  of  its  defects,  and  numerous 
editions  of  this  dictionary  followed  each  other. 
Among  those  who  laboured  to  improve  the  lexicon 
of  Calepin,  are  found  the  names  of  Job.  Passera- 
tius,  Jac.  Montanus,  Lud.  de  la  Cerda,  Conrad. 
Gesner,  and  Budseus. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this 
department  of  Latin  literature  received  a  valuable 
addition  in  the  well-known  Lexicon  Cicenmianum 
of  NizoIiuB.  This  work,  as  improved  by  its  suc- 
cessive editors,  especially  by  Facciolati,  exhibits  in 
a  form  easily  accessible  the  great  body  of  Cicero- 
nian Latinity,  and,  though  substantially  incorpor- 
ated into  later  dictionaries,  is  still  of  great  use  to 
the  student.  It  was  less,  however,  the  object  of 
Nizdlius  to  define  the  meaning  of  words,  than  to 
furnish  forms  of  expression,  and  a  general  phraseo- 
logical storehouse.  But  the  claims  of  lexicography 
were  not  wholly  disregarded.  The  author  ar- 
ranged the  phrases,  which  he  had  collected,  under 
distinct  heads,  though  not  alwajrs  with  a  just  dis- 
crimination ;  and  this  Thesaurus  ¥ras  an  important 
accession  to  Latin  literature,  considered  merely  as 
a  dictionary. 

Robert  Stephens,  who  was  so  highly  distin- 
guished both  as  a  scholar  and  a  printer,  first  pub- 
lished his  Tl^eaaunu  Langutt  Latitut  in  1531. 
This  was  a  work  of  great  labour  and  value.  The 
author  issued  a  second  edition  in  1536,  and  a  third 
in  1543,  with  large  improvements. 

In  the  year  1571,  was  published  at  Leipsic  the 
first  edition  of  the  TktMwrua  lingutt  Sckolastictt 
of  Basil  Faber.  This  author,  in  the  composition 
of  his  work,  departed  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
track  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  not  his  aim  to 
furnish  a  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  language,  with  a 
bare  explication  of  the  meaning  of  words,  but  to 
enter  more  largely,  than  had  hitherto  been  done, 
into  the  regions  of  poetry  and  criticism,  and  to  ex- 
hibit in  addition  an  extensive  view  of  idioms,  pe- 
culiar constructions,  and  elegant  phraseology. 
Hence  his  quotations  from  the  Roman  authors, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tended, and  often  selected  with  judgment  and  taste. 
Illustrations  of  mythology,  geography,  and  history, 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  work,  and  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance  must  have  rendered  it 
peculiarly  valuable.  The  Thesaurus  of  Faber  was 
improved  by  succeeding  editors,  and  especially  by 
Joh.  Matt.  Gesner,  whose  edition  appeared  at  Leip- 
sic in  1726. 

Johannes  de  Garlandia,  who  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
turned  his  attention  to  connpiling  a  Latin  diction- 
ary, and  his  SjfaoMjfsia  et  jEqmivoea  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Cologne,  in  1490,  and  soon  after  in  Loo- 


don.  About  half  a  tentmrj  afttr.  TWms  VM 
published  his  BibBeikttm.  Clfot  mm  —las^t 
by  numerous  authors  i«  the  aaM*  *i|«*hm, 
among  whom  the  most  noted  «vr»  Tk^aaa  Cam 
per,  Francis  and  Tbomas  B«t%«ak«.  md  A*a 
Littleton.  This  last-named  Iriiif  rsphtistyMw* 
the  most  repuUtioo  by  his  labo«n;  aad  hm  wm^ 
especially  as  improved  in  ih«  f 
lished  at  Cambridge  in  1609. 
value.  The  editors  of  this  last  wnrk.  i 
aids,  had  at  their  disposal  a 
of  authorities  from  Ro 
umes,  folio,  by  John  Milton. 

In  the  year  1735,  a  rpnre%t4  md  ishifid  rf- 
tion  of  the  dictionary  of  Robert  S4cffcns  •■■  i^^ 
lished  in  London.  In  prrpwtnir  tUs  *«t  1m  m 
press,  the  editors  aimed  to  comhenn  with  tfcv  TW 
saurus  of  Stephens  some  of  the  pwnhsr  mOnnM 
of  Faber.  Their  efforts  wrre  in  n  gmmt  *f*» 
successful ;  and  the  pnUicntion  nf  the  LeadM  wt- 
tion  of  Stephens  brought  this 
graphy  to  such  a  state,  that,  witk 
means  of  literary  labour,  and  thm  nr 
was  manifest  in  every  species  of  ' 
subsequent  more  rapid  adv 
might  be  easily  anticipated. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  osly  Latia 
common  in  the  English  schools  wan  tkat  el  G«kn 
which  was  fall  of  errors  and  6tUttK  fif""* 
were  made  in  1714  to  Mr  RnWrt  Aimamm^  nW 
enjoyed  a  high  repotatioo  fnr  hia  kn*wMlvv«<  ^ 
Latin  language,  to  prepare  a  new  iiiij—ii.^^ 
should  better  answer  the  pnbUr  drmaad.  Ttete 
undertook ;  and  alter  havinf  hhiiiad.  «M  «■» 
interruptions,  for  more  than  twenty  y«nrs»  w  HS 
he  publbhed  his  TkemmrmM  Uttfmm  faft—  i«V^ 
diariuM,  The  English-Latm  Part  ww  a  r"i«  >» 
provement  on  any  thlnf  of  tW  bad  vhi^  h« 
preceded  it.  In  the  Second  Part  «#  ths  ««t 
where  the  Latin  precedes  the  \ 
ment  of  the  defimtioos 
was  numbered,  and  the  anthnritisn>  whai  mm 
placed  in  a  body  after  the  Eng<>afc  dsA^n^ 
were  numbered  in  the  aana  Banner  lar  Ae  mm^ 
reference.  Thb  was  thnnght  ■ 
provement ;  hot  it  may  be  jnsUy  < 
ther  the  use  of  this  disposition  of  tW  mm^mfmmm 
not  rather  apparent  than  rent  TW  ryn.  y^a*^ 
may  pass  more  readily  from  one  pnrt  «#  a  AiAa* 
to  another,  so  ^  as  the  Ei^||iah  k  osmnaantf.  htf 
if  the  authorities  on  whic^  the  drftaatanM  mtt  w 
to  be  consulted,  a  conrv  almnsa  nlwaaa  ^Ak 
and  sometin>es  necessary  to  the  ataAnC^  4^  ■ 
an  obvious  source  of  MahniiaaaBsnf.  kak  %  wb 
prohably  be  found,  likewiae,  tkat  ataiinri,, m^ 
sequence  of  this  separation,  nftcn  fcsl  %s  affvtf 
the  authorities  as  they  onght,  snd  %m  snt^sa  n« 
advantage  from  them  whkh  tWy  am  Anavnid  « 
afford.  This  dirtionnry  of  Awawnrtk  wsn  mm 
favoorahly  received ;  bnt  wHh  snsr  mse^imam  9 
had  likewise  its  &nlta. 
somewhat  improved  it ; 
ous  places  the  late  f 

that  of  1736,  the  changes  appear  in  kr  km 
errors  have  been  corrected,  i 
supplied,  but  the  work  is 
at  first. 

In  the  year  1715,  a  m 
begun  at   Padoa,  chieiy  ai  the 
under  the  superintendence  and  sdvsm  nf  . 
dolati  the  head  of  thn  nnivwritj.     P^^ 
advantageonaly  known  hy  Us  Mnwn  na 
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Mtioo  of  Latin  literftture,  iparticuUrly  by  hit  edi- 
tkm  of  tbe  Lixiam  Ciceronianum  of  Nisolius.     He 
WIS  likewise  distinguished  as  one  of  the  best  wri- 
ter! in  the  Latin  language  among  tbe  moderns. 
To  execute  this  work,  he  employed  Egidio  For- 
cellioi,  who  bad  been  bis  pupil,  and  who  appears 
to  have  been  every  way  qualified  for  the  under- 
tikiiig  to  which   he   was  invited.     At  first  tbe 
news  of  these  scholars  extended  no  further  than 
to  an  enlarged  edition  of  Calepin.     This  they  fin- 
ished in  about  four  years ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  they  bad  become  so  sensible  of  the  inherent 
tnd  irremediable  faults  of  Calepin,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  begin  a  Latin  lexicon,  in  some  respects, 
on  •  new  plan,  and  which  should  be  independent 
of  iU  that  had  preceded  it,  in  the  selection  of 
words,  in  tbe  definitions,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  senses.    To  tbe  accomplishment  of  this  great 
htcrary  project,  Forcellini  applied  himself  with  un- 
coounoo  assiduity,  and  in  1761  tbe  lexicon  was 
completed.    It  was  first  published  in  177 1»  several 
>can  after  tbe  death  of  tbe  author.     The  names 
of  Facciolati  and   Forcellini  are   united  in   this 
work,  bat  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  stated,  that 
tbe  principal  merit  of  its  execution  belongs  to  the 
latter.    Facciolati  himself  says  in  reference  to  it, 
**Viz  ^  in   plerasque   voces  quippiam  contuli 
prster  consilium,  in   multas  autem  ne  consilium 
quidem.** 

Tbe  plan  of  this  dictionary  was  digested  with 
grrest  care  and  judgment.  The  ancient  authors  in 
the  Latin  language  were  classed  according  to  sev- 
emJ  chronological  periods ;  as  tbe  parity  of  their 
style  is  found  to  correspond,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  sge  in  which  they  flourished.  The  first 
period,  extending  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
Latin  writers  to  tbe  death  of  Augustus,  and  con- 
■titnting  the  golden  age  of  Latin  literature,  fur- 
nishes tbe  great  body  of  authorities  on  which  the 
explication  of  words  is  grounded;  later  authors 
bettig  referred  to,  in  general,  only  as  they  in  some 
^J  illustrate  tbe  earlier  class,  or  afford  some  new 
inctning.  In  this  way  the  rank  of  words  and 
idioms  as  to  their  purity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  as 
to  their  propriety  and  elegance,  is  easily  settled. 
To  illustrate  this  portion  of  the  work  in  part,  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  the  word  ala,  a  wing. 
Bin  the  combinations  **  movere  alas,"  and  *'  qua- 
tere  alas,'*  are  quoted  from  Virgil ;  but  **  explicare 
das"  is  referred  to  BAartial,  and  **  expandere  alas  " 
(0  the  elder  Pliny.  *'  Quatere  alas  "  is  found  like- 
^  in  Pliny ;  but  Virgil  is  properly  named  as  au. 
(hority  for  ibis  expression,  as  being  an  earlier 
■Titer. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  it  ought  by  no 
"cans  to  be  concluded,  because  phrases,  idioms, 
*  words  occur  in  writers  of  a  late  date,  that  they 
vere  not  current  in  tbe  best  age  of  the  language. 
it  is  clearly  possible,  that  many  of  them  might 
tave  been,  and  without  doubt  some  of  them  were 
■ed  in  tbe  lost  works  of  Cicero,  Salluat,  Livy, 
nd  otbers  of  tbe  same  literary  period.  In  a  frag- 
ment of  one  of  Cicero's  orations,  recovered  by 
Mu,  is  tbe  word  Unities,  which  bad  before  been 
|lioed  in  glossaries  only.  If  the  reading  of  this 
vagment  is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  lenities  can  no 
oi>ger  be  considered  a  word  of  suspicious  or  base 
^n;  and,  fronn  tbe  manner  in  which  it  is  em- 
■loyed.  this  word  was  manifestly  in  common  and  re- 
•atable  use.  In  a  fragment  of  Cicero's  treatise  **  de 
Upablid,"  first  published  by  tbe  same  editor,  is 
he  word  comvenicium,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 


discovery  of  this  fragment,  bad  been  long  lost  from 
the  language.  But  tbe  consideration  stated  above 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  composition  of  a  dic- 
tionary, which  must  of  necessity  be  constructed  of 
materials  actually  existing. 

The  next  important  principle,  settled  by  Forcel- 
lini in  the  composition  of  his  Lexicon,  respected 
the  classification  of  meanings  and  their  arrange- 
ment. This  branch  of  tbe  subject  bad  been  treated 
by  preceding  lexicographers  with  much  less  care 
than  its  importance  demands.  Very  different 
meanings  had  often  been  confounded,  and  distinc- 
tions often  introduced,  where  there  was  really  no 
difference.  The  labours  of  tbe  author  here  were 
attended  with  distinguished  success.  It  would  be 
perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  he  is  never  in  error. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  clear  and  unobjec- 
tionable classification  of  meanings  are  in  some 
cases  nearly  or  quite  insurmountable ;  but  that  he 
improved  greatly  on  all  who  preceded  him,  is  un- 
deniable. In  the  arrangement  of  the  meanings, 
that  is  placed  first,  which  from  tbe  use  of  a  word 
among  authors  of  tbe  first  class,  appears  to  have 
been  tbe  earliest,  and  from  which  there  is  the  most 
ready  and  easy  transition  to  other  meanings ;  and 
these  again  are  made  to  follow  each  other  on  the 
same  principle.  All  parts  of  a  definition,  therefore, 
illustrate  each  other;  and,  from  a  comparison  of 
tbe  whole,  the  real  force  and  import  of  a  word  can 
hardly  be  mistaken. 

As  to  the  definitions,  very  little  is  made  to 
depend  on  an  accumulation  of  synonyms,  a  method 
which  often  obscures  rather  than  elucidates  a  sig- 
nification.  Definitions  are  given  for  tbe  most  part 
in  descriptive  language,  so  precise  and  definite, 
that,  with  the  subjoined  examples,  the  reader  is 
satisfied,  that  he  has  every  thing  before  him  neces- 
sary to  a  full  understanding  of  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. Robert  Stephens,  in  tbe  first  edition  of  his 
lexicon,  defined  tbe  words  in  the  French  language. 
In  the  second  and  third  editions,  the  French  was 
excluded,  and  Latin  was  introduced.  One  reason 
for  this  change  was  to  procure  for  his  work  a  more 
general  currency.  f>>rcellini  has  given  first  the 
corresponding  Italian  word,  then  tbe  Greek,  and, 
after  these,  the  full  definition  in  Latin.  Care  is 
likewise  taken,  in  the  selection  of  authorities,  that 
the  different  constructions  of  a  word  with  otbers 
should  be  exhibited,  so  far  as  such  constructions 
affect  the  sense. 

The  metaphorical  senses  are  also  distinguished 
from  the  literal.  Names  of  tbe  gods  in  ancient 
mythology,  names  of  persons  current  in  the  history 
of  the  ^bulous  and  beroic  ages,  and  names  of 
places,  rivers,  mountains,  and  whatever  else  relates 
to  the  same  early  period,  are  inserted  with  the 
proper  references  to  tbe  authors  from  whom  tbe 
information  is  derived.  Besides  tbe  classes  of 
words  already  mentioned,  others  of  no  authority, 
or  for  the  most  part  barbarous,  are  thrown  into  an 
appendix.  Such  is  the  general  plan  of  the  Latin 
Lexicon  of  Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  which  hardly 
admits  of  improvement;  and  the  execution  in 
every  part  shows  extensive  learning,  great  accu- 
racy, diligence,  and  sound  judgment.  That,  in  a 
work  so  extensive,  every  part  should  be  executed 
with  equal  success,  is  not  to  be  expected.  The 
most,  however,  that  succeeding  editors  have  ac- 
complished, is  to  supply  a  few  omissions ;  and  this 
lexicon  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
perfect  works  of  the  kind  which  have  ever  been 
composed. 
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While  thifl  dictionary  of  Forcellini  wm  in  pro- 
greti,  A  new  Litin  lexicon  wu  undertaken  in  Ger- 
many, by  John  Matth.  Gesner.  Hit  scheme  was, 
to  make  the  London  edition  of  Stephens  the  basis 
of  his  work.  In  making  improfemonts  in  this,  he 
professes  to  have  reroofed  many  excrescences,  to 
have  corrected  numerous  errors,  and  to  have  made 
large  additions.  This  lexicon  was  published  in 
1749,  and  was  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
lexicography.  Not  being  an  independent  work,  as 
the  author  chose  to  make  few  alterations  in  the 
plan  of  Stephens,  it  has  less  uniformity  of  execu- 
tion than  the  Lexicon  of  Forcellini.  The  differ- 
ent senses  of  a  word  are  not  always  philosophically 
arranged ;  and  authorities  are  sometimes  furnished 
in  disproportionate  numbers.  The  definitions  are 
in  Latin,  and  generally  clear  and  full.  As  a  store- 
house of  the  varieties  of  Latin  phraseology,  the 
Thesaurus  of  Gesner  is  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  student  of  Latin  literature. 

A  work  was  still  wanting  in  this  department,  of 
a  more  popular  character ;  and  accordingly,  in  178S, 
J.  Im.  G.  Scheller  published  his  copious  German- 
Latin  and  Latin-German  Lexicon,  which,  as  a  uni- 
versal dictionary  of  the  Latin  language  for  the  use 
of  students  generally,  has  some  advantages  over 
Gesner.  The  arrangement  of  words  is  throughout 
alphabetical.  In  the  Thesaurus  of  Gesner,  the 
order  of  derivation  is  observed.  The  definitions 
are  in  the  German  language,  and  the  authorities 
are  selected  with  admirable  judgment,  both  for 
confirming  the  significations  assigned  to  the  Mrords, 
and  illustrating  the  varieties  of  grammatical  con- 
struction. Many  of  these  passages  are  translated, 
especially  where  any  diflBculty  can  be  supposed  to 
exist.  To  the  arrangement  of  the  different  mean- 
ings of  words,  Scheller  has  paid  unusual  attention, 
and  the  whole  work  is  digested  throughout  on  a 
uniform  plan.  This  Lexicon  was  received  in  Ger- 
many  with  great  approbation.  Two  editions  of  it 
were  published  by  the  author;  the  third,  which 
appeared  in  1804,  soon  after  the  death  of  Scheller, 
had  been  revised  by  him.  No  stronger  proof  is 
needed  of  its  excellence,  than  the  fact,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  as  a  Thesaurus,  it  has 
not  been  superseded  in  (Germany.  An  abridgment 
of  it  has  long  been  used  in  schools,  and  a  valuable 
msnual  Latm  lexicon,  chiefly  derived  from  Scheller, 
has  been  published  by  Luenemann.  An  English 
translation  of  Scheller  has  been  lately  printed  at 
Oxford ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
examine  it,  we  have  not  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
its  merits. 

In  the  year  1799,  an  edition  of  Scheller  was  pub- 
lished in  Holland,  which  had  been  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Rhunken.  Scheller,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Gesner  and  Forcellini,  made  his  work  a 
general  lexicon  of  the  language.  The  Leyden 
edition,  by  the  advice  of  Rhunken,  was  limited  to 
the  proper  classic  authors,  or  such  as  have  some 
reputation  for  purity  in  the  choice  of  words.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  course  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Words  used  by  authors  of  little  note 
actually  occur,  and  the  student  needs  some  expli- 
cation of  them.  *  At  least  it  may  be  useful  to  know 
on  what  authority  such  words  rest;  and,  if  the 
writer  who  has  first  used  them  is  named  end  char-  ' 
arterised,  as  is  done  by  Forcellini,  there  is  little 
danger,  that  a  dictionary  so  constructed  will  give 
currencv  to  barbarisms. 

LAUDERDALE.  Jamfs,  Eabl  or,  a  distin- 
gui«hed  public  cbMracter,  was  born  at  Hatton,  in 


the  county  of  E&b«fh«  cni  tW  »h  J«.  HB 
He  was  early  placed  umSct  th«  m^ttatumkmm  m 
the  learned  Andrew  Dalsel,  LL,D.rfng^»^^ 
fessor  of  Greek  in  tbe  vaiTcnity  s<  CAUm^ 
he  also  studied  at  the  eoUrge  of  tkAm^^km. 
Cflafgow,  where  he  atteodad  tbe  jsrficwl  hhmm 
of  professor  Milkr.  and  he  ci— f  1 1 1«<  bi  Hbm^m 
at  Paris.     Returning  ho«e.  lua  liriiiif  •«  ■«. 
mitted  a  member  of  the  fiMiiUy  «#  ^isiii  XH 
was  chosen  member  of  prliuMi  m\  Isr  BtwysR.  ■ 
Cornwall,  at  th«  general  dcclMm,  Mac  ywj  «4 
for  Blalroesbury,  17M:  repdari^  ^«tf  m^ 
cuous  in  the  House  of  Cowwaoas  by  hM 
to  lord  North's  admtaistratk»«  and  a 
self  to  Mr  Fox,  the  friendabip  ol  «l 
ship  considered  as  tb«  hoaovr  of  bis  pnsslt  Iti. 
and  a  steady  adherence  to  hia  x^iinaa^  fm^m. 
as  the  sole  merit  of  his  pybtic  dh«art«v.*    Rv«» 
an  energetic  supporter  of  Mr  Fox  s  Ub  ^  mk 
one  of  the  managtrs  of  Haatin^s  Mfrndant 
Succeeding  his  fisthcr.  17^,  kia  mA  m  tW  fcu 
of  Commons  becaoae  vacated ;  Wi,  si  th»  ^w* 
election,  1790,  be  was  rhosca  oae  el  thv  aki« 
representatives  of  tbe  Bcotrtsb  petnfv.  sad  «»• 
lowed  the  same  Use  of  coatfact  \m  cW  %mm  tf 
Lords,  taking  a  frequent  aharv  ia  tW  fclaiM  Tis 
state   of   his  lordship's   bcaltli   nadifn  a  In 
months*  residence  in  a  anld  ■^'fr^rt-r  cayiAasc  >■ 
left  England  in  August  1793.  ■pgin|iii  I  If  ^ 
Moore,  who  publisl^  a  **  Jooraal  fcrwgafs**— 
in  France  from  tbe  beginnnv  «#  AsfMi  la  te 
middle  of  December  1792.** 

His  lordship,  is  1794,  p«bfisW4  ka  **  Lsttn-a 
the  Peers  of  Scotland  ;**  and  SsidJsM  171^  «*i^ 
an  address  to  the  king  for  peace,  whack  am  a^ 
tived  by  the  House  of  Locda.  The  asM  jm  to 
warmly  exerted  himself  ia  oppoaiti— 1»  tW  lAi* 
Corpoa  SMpension  act,  the  trditiaa  bdl^  mA  # V 
measures  of  administratioa.  H i 
in  1796.  the  '*  Substance  of  a  SpcacJb  mite 
of  Peers  on  the  Natiooal  Fisaaccs;* 
**  ThoughU  on  rinanee.  sn(|m«c4  by  the 
of  the  present  Seasion;**  ia  ITftl^  -* Latft 
present  Measures  of  Finance,  la  wbsck  tte 
pending  in  parlian»ent  {fw  fnplif  tbe 
Taxes),  is  particularly  coasMuisrfi^  a  ' 
elaborate  work,  **  An  Ea^airv  lata  tke  , 
Origin  of  Poblic  Wealth,  aad  lata  »W  Kaaaoi 
Causes  of  iu  Increase.'*  (9b4  e^t.  tSU  .  mA  m 
the  same  year,  **  Obaervatioas  aa  the  ItfmM  tf 
his  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  aad  Ong*  ^  Mk 
Wealth.  pubUshed  ia  the  eighth  aabarrf* 
Edinburgh  Review;**  and  ia  l6i>X  *" 
the  alarming  State  of  the  Cfa^ralaciaiL  ■ 
means  of  redressing  pecaaiary  CiisaMrsi  ■ 
land  :*'  and.  **  Hints  to  the  Msarfirtiii  ai  rf' 
Britain  on  the  cooseqaences  of  the  hvh 
and  the  Systeas  since  paisaid.  «f 
England  for  the  service  of  Inlsnd* 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Fttt 
1806,  the  Earl  of  laadsidah 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
15tb  February.  18U6,  by  the  title  af  te«  b^to 
dale,  of  Thirlestaae  castk,  ia  th«  ewaaM  tf  ■» 
wick,  aras  sworn  a  privy  coaacillar,  saa  Ml  M 
Great  Seal  of  ScoClaad  dcfivcttd  «a  ham^ttaJM^ 
1806.     On  the  change  af  I  III  (I  I'm  aei^^a^ai 
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of  OordoQ  wn  re^ppdnted  keeper  of  the  Great 

Seal  of  Scotlaod,  11th  April  1807.     The  Earl  of 

Uudcrdile  now  having  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 

VUmt  of  Lords,  exerted  himself  actively  in  parlia- 

mnt,  Slid  published  in  1809,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 

Praeticsl.  Merita  of  the  Present  System  for  the 

Ooremment  of  India  under  the  superintendence  of 

tbc  Bosrd  of  Control  f  *•  Further  Consideration 

of  the  State  of  the  Currency ;  in  which  the  means 

of  restoring  our  Circulation  to  a  salutary  state  are 

fslljr  explained,  and  the  injuries  sustained  by  the 

pdMietreuury,  as  well  as  by  the  National  Creditor, 

fton  oar  Present  Pecuniary  System,  are  minutely 

detailed,  1812,  1814;"  **  Letter  on  the  Com  Laws. 

1814"    The  pamphlets  from  his  lordship's  pen  had 

coniiderable  weight  attached  to  them  at  the  time 

that  bollion  and  other  questions  occupied  the  pub- 

fie  attention.  In  politics,  lord  Lauderdale's  opinions 

vvre,  for  that  period,  considered  to  be  extreme ; 

tad  his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 

nngh  costume  of  Jacobinism  made  quite  a  sensation 

when  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  were 

in  vogue  with  the  democratic  party  in  this  country. 

For  the  kst  ten  years  of  his  life  his  lordship  lived 

io  retirement,   devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

Hii  death  took  place  at  Thirlstane  castle  in  Ber. 

mekshtre,  on  the   13th  Sept.  1839,  at  the  age  of 

eighty  years.     The  earl  of  Lauderdale  marri^,  on 

the  15th  of  August,  1782,  Eleanor,  only  daughter 

sad  heiress  of  Anthony  Todd,  Esq.  secretary  to 

the  general  post  office ;  and  by  that  lady,  he  had 

(bur  sons  and  ^ve  daughters.  At  Dunbar  every  de- 

■Mstration  of  the  deepest  sorrow  was  manifest  at 

the  loss  the  inhabitants  had  sustained  by  the  death 

of  10  good  and  considerate  a  landlord.     A  bust  of 

the  Eiul  of  Lauderdale,  by  Nollekens,  was  exhi- 

hited  at  Somerset  house  in  1804. 

LADNCESTON;  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  situated  about  210  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Loadon,  and  eighty-four  from  the  Land's  End. 
The  county  assises,  which  used  to  be  held  at  this 
taan,  are  now  held  at  Bodmin,  in  consequence  of 
the  fttoation  of  the  county  jail  there,  and  the  com- 
^etion  of  new  courta  at  the  latter  place  in  1838. 
wore  the  Reform  Act,  Launceston  returned  two 
WNsbers  to  parliament,  but  it  now  joins  with 
fcwport  io  returning  one.  Population  in  1831, 
t23L 

Th€  Castle  o/Launeeitam  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
iMnt  io  England,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
very  ndnous  state,  even  as  far  back  as  1337.  An 
oftdal  Surrey  at  that  time,  describes  **  A  hall  with 
t«D  chambers;  a  smaller  hall  called  the  Earl's 
Aaaiber,  with  another  chamber,  and  a  small  cha- 
»)  adjoining ;  a  larger  chapel,  another  small  hall, 
>  fiw  other  rooms,  and  two  prisons :  there  were 
^  rooms,  also,  in  the  tower  or  the  keep,  but 
>adi  out  of  repair."  In  1602,  the  ruins  consisted 
rf^  ^a  decayed  chapel  in  the  base  court,  a  large 
■0  for  koldiog  the  shire  assizes,  the  constable's 
brifing^Nmse,  and  the  common  gaol.'*  In  1650, 
iriy  one  old  tower  remained  in  tolerable  preserva- 
km,  which  was  used  as  a  prison.  There  are  now 
Buvriy  any  remains  of  the  castle,  except  the 
m%  whidi  baa  been  described  by  Leland,  as 
^the  strongest,  though  not  the  biggest,  he  had 
«^  scea  in  England."  From  the  massive  nature 
f  the  bdldtng,  and  the  entire  absence  of  Saxon 
raaaieBt*  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Ident  Britons. 

I<AW,  Oouwts  OF,  in  England.     The  mem- 
en  of  the  profession  of  the  law  in  England,  as  in 


most  European  countries,  are  formed  into  different 
and  distinct  classes,  each  of  which  performs  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  labours  of  the  profession.  And 
for  each  of  these  classes  a  different  course  of  study 
and  education  is  requisite.  In  the  courts  of  com- 
nnon  law  all  the  subordinate  labours  of  the  profes- 
sion are  performed  by  persons  who  are  denominated 
aitorneys.  The  attorney  acts  as  a  sort  ot  agent  of 
the  party,  in  conducting  his  law  business,  and  holds 
all  the  correspondence  with  him.  He  is  a  middle 
man  between  the  barrister  and  the  client.  He  ob- 
tains advice  for  him  in  cases  of  doubt,  or  difficulty, 
draws  contracts  and  instruments  for  him  in  ordi- 
nary  cases,  and  causes  instruments  of  conveyance 
and  other  instruments,  to  be  drawn  for  him  by  con- 
veyancers in  difficult  cases,  and  attends  the  execu- 
tion of  them.  He  makes  his  client's  demands  upon 
debtors ;  commences  his  suits  when  plaintiff,  and 
enters  an  appearance  for  him  when  defendant; 
watches  the  progress  of  his  suits  or  cases,  attends  the 
prosecution  or  defence  of  them  to  final  judgment ; 
obtains  advice  respecting  the  proceedings  when 
necessary,  in  every  stage  of  their  progress ;  gives 
the  requisite  notices ;  procures  the  pleadings  to  be 
drawn  and  motions  to  be  made;  collects,  arranges 
and  prepares  the  evidence  for  the  trial ;  and  employs 
barristers  to  argue  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  when 
necessary,  to  the  court.  His  office  is  highly  re- 
spectable and  often  lucrative,  but  in  rank  and  dig- 
nity far  below  that  of  the  barrister.  Labours  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  courts  of  equity  are  performed 
by  persons  denominated  solicitors.  Formerly,  the 
offices  of  attorney  and  solicitor  were  entirely  dis- 
tinct, but  in  later  times  they  have  been  usually 
discharged  by  the  same  person,  who  is  admitted  to 
practice  both  as  attorney  and  solicitor.  The  at- 
torney and  solicitor  in  the  courts  of  common  law 
and  equity,  answer  to  the  proctor  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  and  courts  of  admiralty,  by  whom  simi- 
lar labours  are  performed  in  those  courts. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  address  the  court, 
to  make  a  motion,  or  argue  upon  a  question  of  law 
or  fact  in  the  cause,  to  the  court  or  jury,  if  it  be 
in  the  courts  of  common  law,  a  barrister  or  ser- 
geant at  law  must  necessarily  be  employed  for  that 
purpose,  and  if  it  be  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  or 
courts  of  admiralty,  an  advocate  at  Doctor's  Com- 
mons must  he  employed,  who  alone  are  allowed  to 
perform  such  offices  in  these  courts.  The  practice 
of  certain  of  the  barristers  is  generally  limited  to 
the  courts  of  common  law.  Others  practise 
wholly  or  principally  in  the  courts  of  equity.  Of 
those  who  generally  practise  in  the  common  law 
courts,  some  usually  attepd  the  courts  of  common 
pleas  and  exchequer,  others  more  commonly  appear 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  many,  perhaps 
rather  from  necessity  than  from  choice,  are  most 
frequently  seen  in  attendance  at  the  criminal  courts 
at  the  Old  Bailey  and  the  courts  of  quarter 
sessions.  Of  those  who  practise  chiefly  in  the 
courts  of  equity,  some  attend  usually  before  the 
lord  chancellor,  others  before  the  vice  chancellor, 
others  before  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  many 
before  the  court  of  bankruptcy  and  the  insolvent 
debtor's  court.  Barristers  who  practise  in  the 
courts  of  common  law,  as  well  as  those  who  prac- 
tise in  the  courta  of  equity,  and  the  advocates  at 
Doctors  Commons,  argue  cases  on  appeals  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  Many  barristers  too,  are  in 
the  practise  of  appearing  before  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  occasionally  in  some  of 
the  city  and  county  courts,  and  before  the  judges 
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ftt  their  dianbert  m  well  •»  before  tbe  tberiff^ 
jury.  And  a  limited  number  of  the  younger  berris- 
ters  commence  their  profeteional  cureer  in  the  court 
of  BlarshaUea  and  Palace  Court.  But  in  mattert 
before  the  jiidget  at  chambers  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  in  the  sheriff's  court,  and  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  bankruptcy,  and  the  court  of  requests 
and  in  some  other  of  the  subordinate  courts,  the  j 
attorneys  are  allowed  to  and  usually  do  perform 
the  duties,  which  are  alone  performed  by  barristers 
in  the  higher  courts.  Barristers  practising  in  the 
courts  of  common  law  and  advocates  at  Doctors 
Commons,  are  occasionally  employed  before  the 
chancellor,  in  arguing  questions  relating  to  the  par- 
ticular branches  of  law,  with  which  they  are,  from 
their  course  of  practice,  respectively  most  fiuniliar. 
Some  barristers  rarely  if  ever  appear  in  court,  be- 
ing employed  chiefly  as  special  pleaders,  or  equity 
draftsmen,  in  preparing  the  written  pleadings  of 
the  litigant  parties,  or  as  conveyancers,  or  chamber 
counsel. 

The  right  of  practising  pleading  and  audiences 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas  was  formerly  exer- 
cised exclusively  by  persons  holding  the  highest 
rank  in  the  profession,  and  of  the  degree  of  the 
eoif  or  sergeants  at  law;  but  by  a  recent  royal 
Mrarrant  bwristers  have  now  an  equal  right  and 
privilege  to  practise  in  that  court ;  and  the  prece- 
dence  is  conferred  on  the  sergeants  of  law  already 
created.  Future  sergeants,  if  any  should  be  cre- 
ated, will  take  rank  next  after  the  king's  counsel, 
or  those  who  have  patents  of  precedence.  King  s 
counsel  have  precedence,  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  appointment.  They  answer  in  one  respect 
to  the  advocaii  fitci  of  the  Romans,  as  they  can- 
not,, without  a  licence,  be  employed  against  the 
crown.  And  barristers  having  patents  of  prece- 
dence, rank  according  to  the  dates  of  those  patents, 
and  those  having  no  patents  of  precedence,  have 
precedence  after  the  king's  counsel,  sergeants  at  law, 
the  queen's  attorney,  and  solicitor  general,  and  the 
recorder  of  London,  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
call  to  the  bar.  Barristers,  advocates  and  sergeants 
never,  on  any  occasion,  have  any  interviews  what- 
ever with  their  dienti.  They  confer  only  with 
the  attorney,  solicitor,  or  proctor.  No  action  can 
be  maintained  by  them  for  their  fees,  which  are  re- 
garded as  quiddam  homorarium.  They  are  em- 
ployed not  for  the  cause,  but  for  the  occasion  only ; 
and  have  no  concern  with  the  cause,  or  the  fate  of 
it,  beyond  the  particular  occasion  for  which  their 
services  have  been  engaged.  It  often  happens  that 
the  opinion  of  one  or  more  barristers  is  obtained 
respecting  the  legality  of  the  demand  or  defence, 
that  another  is  employed  to  make  the  declaration, 
or  draw  the  answer  or  plea,  that  a  third  is  em- 
ployed to  make  a  motion,  that  a  fourth  is  em- 
ployed to  argue  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  a  fiUb  to 
argue  some  question  of  law  or  equity  to  the  court. 
The  brief,  containing  an  abstract  of  so  much  of  the 
ciM  as  is  important  for  the  occasioo,  with  the  fees, 
is  delivered  by  the  attorney  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
tainer. England,  for  the  purpose  of  trials  at  nut 
prims  is  divided  into  several  circuits;  two  judges 
attend  on  each  circuit.  A  certain  number  of  bar- 
risters also  attend  the  courts  on  the  different  cir- 
cuits to  argue  causes  at  the  niri  priut  sittings  be- 
fore the  court  and  jury.  And  it  is  a  rule  well 
understood  and  observed,  that  no  barrister  ran 
go  on  more  than  one  circuit  unlets  upon  a  special 
retainer.  When  commencing  practice  be  may 
go  on  a  particular  drcnit  once  or  twice  to  try 
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is  onkr  to  be  oQed  to  the  degree  of  barritter,  we 
Qumol  state  thtm  more  concisely  than  by  adopting 
tW  Uiguige  of  the  common  law  commissioners. 

**  Tii  four  Inns  of  Coarts, — the  Inner  Temple, 
the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn, 
— Mvenily  enjoy  the  pririlege  of  conferring  the 
nok  of  barrister  at  Uw ;  a  rank  which  constitutes 
IS  inditpfmable  qualification  for  practice  in  the 
rapcrior  eoorts.  No  other  means  of  obtaining  that 
ruk  exist,  but  that  of  becoming  enrolled  as  a 
ftodeot,  in  one  or  other  of  these  inns,  and  after- 
md  spplying  to  its  principal  officers  or  benchers, 
for  s  ctU  to  the  bar.  The  origin  of  this  privilege 
of  the  inns  of  court  appears  to  be  infoWed  in  con- 
udersble  obscurity. 

"  It  was  observed  by  lord  Mansfield,  in  tbe  case 
of  The  King  V.  Gray's  Inn,  Doug.  354,  that  the 
erigiosl  institution  of  the  inns  of  court  no  where 
precisely  appears ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
not  a>r|K>rations,  and  have  no  charter  from  the 
oroirn.  They  are  voluntary  societies,  which  for 
igts  have  submitted  to  government,  analogous  to 
that  of  other  seminaries  of  learning ;  but  all  the 
poirer  they  have  concerning  the  admission  to  the 
bsr,  is  delegated  to  them  from  the  judges;  and  in 
^crjr  instance  their  conduct  is  subject  to  the  con- 
ni  of  the  judges  as  visitors. 

**  In  support  of  these  positions,  various  passages 
n  dted  from  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridicates, 
rhich  clearly  show  that,  in  former  times,  the 
ulges  and  the  benchers  made  regulations  to  be  ob- 
erred  by  tbe  inns  of  courts,  not  only  respecting 
be  admission  to  the  bar,  but  generally  regarding 
be  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  inn,  and  the 
diiiiauon  of  students.  Many  instances  will  be 
nuid  in  the  appendix,  of  such  orders,  sometimes 
adc  by  advice  of  the  privy  council  and  judges 
nly,  and  sometimes  by  the  benchers,  by  advice 
id  direetion  of  the  judges,  and  proceeding  from 
le  king  s  suggestion. 

*' There  does  not  appear  to  be  an  instance  in  mo- 
tn  times  in  which  the  judges  have  interfered 
Hh  the  internal  regulations  of  the  different  so- 
efies,  though  there  are  several  in  which  they 
^  acted  as  visitors,  upon  appeals  to  them  from 
eiiions  of  tbe  benchers  respecting  calls  to  the 
r. 

"*  In  the  case  of  Mr  Wooler,  reported  as  tbe 
le  of  The  King  v.  The  Benchers  of  Lincoln's 
B,  4  B.  Se  C.  655,  it  was  held  that  the  judges 
i  ao  power,  as  risitors,  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
btions  of  tbe  inna  of  courts  respecting  the  ad- 
■ton  of  stndenta ;  and  also  that  the  court  of 
^'s  bench  could  not,  in  such  case,  interfere  by 
Adaoius.  It  was  observed  by  Mr  Justice  Little- 
st "  that  the  coort  was  called  upon  to  control 
:  lodety  in  the  admission  of  their  members ;  but 
tt^  as  fiu*  as  the  admission  of  members  is  con- 
ned, those  are  voluntary  societies,  not  submit- 
yto  any  government.  They  may  in  their  dis- 
uon  admit  or  not^  as  they  please ;  and  the  court 
liuog's  bench  has  no  power  to  compel  them  to 
litany  individual."  He  added,  that  "the  in- 
Ftreace  of  the  judges  at  the  instance  of  those 
aWn  of  the  societies  whom  tbe  benchers  had 
ued  to  call  to  the  bar,  was  perfectly  right;  be- 
K  a  member,  who  had  been  suffered  to  incur 
ense,  with  a  view  to  being  called  to  the  bar, 
^by acquires  an  inchoate  right  to  be  called; 
if  the  benchers  refuse  to  call  him,  they  ought 
•sign  a  reason  for  bo  doing ;  and  If  there  be  no 
on,  Of  an  ioaafficleot  one,  then  the  member  who 


baa  acquired  such  inchoate  right  is  entitled  to  have 
that  right  perfected. 

**  With  respect  to  the  regulations  and  practice  now 
in  force  in  the  different  inns  of  courts,  relative  to 
the  subjects  referred  to  us  under  the  present  in« 
quiry,  we  find  them  to  be  as  follows. 

**  1st.  As  to  the  admission  of  students. 

'*  The  following  rules  appear  to  have  been  adopted 
by  all  the  four  societies. 

**  Before  any  person  can  be  admitted  a  member^ 
he  must  furnish  a  statement  in  writing,  describing 
his  age,  residence,  and  condition  in  life,  and  com- 
prising a  certificate  of  his  respectability  and  fitness 
to  be  admitted,  which  must  be  signed  by  the 
party,  and  a  bencher  of  the  society,  or  two  bar- 
risters. 

**  No  person  is  admitted  without  the  approbation 
of  a  bencher,  or  of  the  benchers  in  council  as- 
sembled. 

**  The  applications  must,  before  he  can  enter  into 
commons,  (and  in  some  societies  on  admission,) 
sign  a  bond  with  surety  conditioned  to  pay  the 
dues.  Every  person  applying  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  any  of  the  Inns  must  sign  a  declaration 
that  he  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  called  to  the  bar,  and  it  is  required 
by  all  the  societies  that  he  shail  not,  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  society,  take  out  any  cer« 
tificate  as  a  special  pleader,  conveyancer,  &c.  under 
44  G.  III.  98,  and  such  permission  is  not  granted 
until  the  applicant  has  kept  such  commons  as  are 
necessary  to  qualify  him  to  be  called  to  the  bar» 
and  it  is  given  for  one  year  only  at  a  time. 

**  Besides  these  regulations,  we  are  informed,  that 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  at  Gray's  Inn,  no  person 
is  admissible  while  engaged  in  trade.  It  has  also 
been  a  rule 'at  the  Inner  Temple,  since  the  year 
1829,  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  without  a 
previous  examination,  by  a  barrister  appointed  by 
the  bench  for  that  purpose,  in  classical  atuinments 
and  the  general  subject  of  a  liberal  education. 
Such  examination  is  to  include  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  or  one  of  them,  and  such  subjects  of 
history  and  general  literature  as  the  examiners  may 
think  suited  to  the  age  of  the  applicant. 

**  2d.  As  to  tbe  call  to  the  bar. 

**  The  following  regulations  appear  to  be  in  force 
in  all  the  societies.  No  person  in  priest's  or 
deacon's  orders  can  be  called  to  the  bar.  No  per- 
son can  be  called  to  the  bar  while  he  is  on  tbe  roll 
of  attorneys,  solicitors,  or  proctors.  Before  a  per- 
son can  be  called  to  the  bar,  he  must  keep  com- 
nions  for  three  years,  that  is,  twelve  terms,  by 
dining  in  the  hall  at  least  three  times  in  each  term. 
He  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  Inn  for  five 
years,  unless  he  has  taken  the  degree  of  roaster  of 
arts,  or  bachelor  of  law,  at  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  or  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  is 
a  member  of  the  iiiculty  of  advocates  in  Scotland, 
in  which  case  he  may  be  called  after  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Inn  tor  three  years ;  but  this  ex- 
ception does  not  extend  to  honorary  degrees. 

**  A  student,  previously  to  his  keeping  any  of  the 
terms  requisite  for  his  call,  must  deposit  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  society  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
returned  without  interest,  on  his  being  called  to 
the  bar ;  or  in  case  of  death,  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives; but  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  any 
person  who  shall  produce  a  certificate  of  his  hav- 
ing kept  two  years  terms  in  any  of  the  universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  or  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advo- 
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catet  in  Scotland.  No  person  can  be  called  to  the 
bar  until  lie  is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Tbe  call 
to  the  bar  is  by  an  act  of  tbe  benchers  in  council 
or  parliament*  «tc.  assembled.  The  name  and  de- 
scription of  every  candidate  for  being  called  to  tbe 
bar  must  be  bung  up  in  the  ball  a  fortnight  before 
he  is  to  be  called ;  any  person  applying  to  be  called 
to  tbe  bar  must  make  application  to  a  master  of  the 
bench  to  mo?e  for  the  same.  And  the  list  of  appli- 
canu  to  be  called  to  the  bar  at  any  society,  is  always 
transmitted,  before  the  call  takes  place,  to  the 
other  societies. 

**  At  the  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple  and  Lin- 
coln's inn,  no  attorney,  solicitor,  or  proctor,  can  be 
admitted  to  commons  tor  the  purpose  of  being 
called  to  tbe  bar,  until  his  name  shall  have  been 
struck  otf  the  roll. 

**  In  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  person  wishing  to  be  called 
to  the  bar  must  read  his  exercise  at  the  bar  table, 
and  the  barristers  at  that  table  have  a  power  of 
rejection,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  benchers. 
It  not  rejected  by  the  bar  uble,  it  is  still  necessary 
that  he  should  be  approved  by  the  bench. 

**  At  Lincoln's  Inn,  it  is  a  rule  that  no  person  in 
trade  is  permitted  to  do  exercises,  to  enable  him  to 
be  called  to  the  bar ;  and  there  is  the  same  prohi- 
bition as  to  any  person  who  has  been  in  the  situ- 
ation of  clerk  to  a  barrister,  conveyancer,  special 
pleader,  or  chancery  draftsman,  and  has  done  tbe 
offices  aud  received  the  perquisites  of  such  clerk. 

**  dd.  As  to  the  case  ot  rejection  upon  an  applica- 
tion to  be  admitted  studeut,  or  to  be  called  to  the 
bar. 

"  The  general  state  of  practice  in  all  the  sodetiet 
appears  to  be  as  follows: 

*'  If  a  person  be  refused  admission  as  a  student  by 
any  of  the  societies,  be  has  no  means,  either  by 
appeal  to  the  judges  or  otherwise,  of  bringing 
uuder  revision  the  propriety  of  the  rejection ;  (so  I 
decided  in  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Lincoln's  Inn,  | 
before  referred  to,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
sute  of  the  practice);  and  a  certificate  of  the  re- 
jection is  transmitted  to  all  the  other  societies. 

**  When  any  of  the  societies  refuse  to  call  a  per- 
son  to  the  bar,  the  benchers  vriU  hear  him  person- 
ally or  by  counsel,  and  allow  him  to  give  evidence 
to  rebut  the  charges  made  against  bim ;  and  if  be 
be  dissatisfied  vnth  their  decision,  he  may  appeal 
to  the  judges.  On  such  appeal,  the  benchers 
send  to  the  judges  a  certificate  stating  the  reasons 
of  their  refusal  to  call  such  person  to  the  bar.'*       | 

The  education  of  those  who  intend  to  practise  j 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  couru  of  admiralty, 
is  quite  dififerent  from  that  requisite  for  the  attor- 
ney, solicitor  or  barrister. 

In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  be  admitted  as  a 
proctor,  it  is  required  that  he  shall  have  served  a 
clerkship  of  seven  years  under  articles  with  one  of 
the  senior  proctors,  who  must  be  at  least  of  five 
years  standing.  And  before  he  is  permitted  to  be 
articled  he  must  produce  a  certificate  of  his  having 
made  reasonable  progress  in  classical  education. 
When  the  term  of  seven  years  is  completed,  the 
party  is  admitted  a  notary  by  a  faculty  from  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  petition  is  then  pre- 
sented to  bis  Grace,  signed  by  three  advocates  and 
tbree  proctors,  that  the  party  applying  to  be  ed- 
mitted  has  served  as  articled  clerk  to  a  proctor  of 
the  court  for  the  full  term  of  seven  veara.  It  this 
certificate  be  approved,  the  archbishop  issues  his 
Fiai ;  and  a  commission  is  directed  to  the  dean  of 
the  arches,  by  whom  the  party  is  admitted  under 


tbe  title  of  a  mpe 


TW* 


lar  to  thoae  obecrved  oa  the 
cate. 

No  person  oaa  be 
vocate  in  tbe  eovrta  of 
oonrta,  who  baa  aoi  takea  ikm€tpmm  iirtve 
bwi  at  ooa  of  tbe  Eagtieli  aMfMOiB.  Ttasi 
believe  reqnires  at  lca«t  three  yssts  <Mr^  ^ 
dvil  and  caaoo  law.  A  ctaAmm  Isr  etaaH 
as  an  advocate  b  reqaired  to  debtw  Ms  As^ 
of  tbe  vicargeneralof  tbepf«viafltslOaMl«t« 
certificate  of  hts  bavbv  takes  tbe dsfiweldsMPtf 
Uws,  signed  by  tbe  fcgpstrar  of  tbe  es^sMyiieii* 
he  bebngs.  A  petitaoa,  prayof  tbst. bsBHft» 
tion  of  such  qoalifieatiaaa  tbe  cBsMrts  «i  » 
admitted,  ia  presented  to  tke 
bis  Hat  for  tbe  artrnksina  of  the 
to  the  vicar  general,  wbe  tbef«ay«  ■■•  a » 
script  or  commiseioa  to  be  prspMed,  eai  sifcwd 
to  the  dean  of  tbe  arcbea,  fpeasiw|sadis»» 
ing  hiiD  to  admit  tbe  cMiAdate  ea  •  ^tmm  ■ 
that  court.  To  this  a  peoviaoisal—yida^— 
the  person  to  be  admitted  tkaHm^pmem^m 
whole  vear  from  tbe  date  of  tb»  oMBMaac  m 
order  that  byatteadiM  dnringtbirtiBawisihia^ 
acquire  a  competent  ItnowWfe  si  tte  imm  4 
proceeding  in  these  conrta.  "Ae 
troduced  by  two  advoeatcsw  sad 
dean  of  tbe  arcbea.  who, 
script  is  read  and  tbe 
admits  him  aa  an  advocntc  of  tbe 
vocate  is  afterwards  ajmatted  tm  a  «^e  wmm 
in  tbe  court  of  admsraby. 

Having  spoken  of  tbe  Inaeof  Caert  md^^ 
tors*  Commons,  it  asay  perhaps^  as  a  mmmd^ 
oaity,  be  interesting  to  onr  t«Mlan  la  pm  •  ^ 
cinct  account  of  than.  Tbe  baAtafi  ali 
Doctors'  Commons  ara  acnr  S«  fsnT*  as*M 
The  ecclesiastical  lawa,  aa  now 
for  upwards  of  threa  eeni 
prinopal  eoorts,  by  tW  body  of  mm  b— ^ 
ferred  to,  aa  a  distinct  _  ~     ' 

the  dvil  and  canon  law* ;  an*e  ef  the 
which  body,  in  tbe  year  1507.  pnecbsari  i 
on  which  Doctors'  Comnwa  now  sMiik 
residence  of  tbe  jodgaa  and 
buildings  for  boldiof  tbe 
alty  coorta,  where  tbey  have  ever  aaa 
to  be  held,     la  tbe  ycnr  ITOA.  a  reysi — - -^ 
obtained,  by  virtne  of  wbacb  tbe  tbM  nsMMV 
the  society  and  tbeir  siMeaaaoca  Vw^  — .« — ^ 
under  tbe  name  and   title  of  **  Tbe  €Jlp^ 

Doctors  of  Law  exerecnt  In  tbe  , , 

Admiralty  Coartk"     Tbw   uBifs  nsi^^ 
president   (tbe  ilenn  of  tbe  atvbes  in  Si 
being)  and  those  docton  of  In,  wbi^bvaf 
larly  taken  that  degree  in  eilbet  a(  tt*  « 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  wd  ban^bsmi 
advocates  in  parenanee  of  tbe  saaanpa el  ttei 
bishop  of  Canterbary,  sball  baev 
lows  of  tbe  cidlcgea  in  tbe 
tbe  charter.     Tbe  jadcea^ 
have  their  oAcee  oif  bnetnaaa  and  srisas*  4 
dence  at  Doctors' 

As  to  tbe  lana  of  Ceart.  tkey  ase  rf  • 
great  antiqaity  that  tbdr 
some  doubt.     It  baa  bees 
they  originated  in  a 
governed  by  and  cnltivani^  tbe 
and  canon  law.  and  tbe 
anxious  to  Baiotnia  ^ 
tbe   Eagtisb   cnwmua  bi 
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I  plett,  the  only  court  at  that  time  having 
jiiritdietion  in  dvil  cases,  Mras,  by  Magna  Charia, 
estiblkhed  permanently  at  Westminster,  it  is  sup- 
pOM<l»  that  many  lawyers  theretofore  dispersed  in 
vsrioof  parts  of  the  country,  began  to  have  fixed 
icMknoes  near  this  court;  and  that  about  this 
tiflM  tbe  professors  of  the  common  law  being  ex- 
cluded fimn  the  universities,  for  the  purpose  of 
ntsUiihiog  the  study  of  the  common  law  without 
t^  Bid  of  the  church,  formed  themselves  into 
volantsry  societies  and  a  collegiate  order,  and 
ntaMiihed  a  sort  of  university  of  their  own,  which 
itdifercnt  times  Mras  favoured  with  the  countenance 
■ad  uipport  of  the  crown. 

There  are,  at  present,  four  Inns  of  Court,  the 
Bimes  of  which,  have  before  been  menUoned ;  and 
Rrenl  Inns  of  Chancery,  belonging  respectively  to 
these  Inns  of  Court.     The  former  are  occupied  by 
hirriiters  and  students,  and  the  latter  by  attur- 
stji,  solicitors  and  their  clerks.  Fortescue,  speak- 
by  of  these  Inns  in  his  time,  says  that  the  laws  of 
fiagisod  being  learned  and  practised  in  three  di^ 
fismit  Isnguages,  namely,  English,  Norman  French, 
«d  Lstin,  could  not  be  so  well  studied  in  the  uni- 
vcrttties  where  Latin  vras  mostly  in  use ;  but  were 
tindied  in  a  public  manner  and  place,  much  more 
eoouDodious  and  proper  for  the  purpose,  than  in 
Bf  uoirersity ;  that  the  situation  of  the  place  was 
^tween  London  and  Westminster,  and  not  in  the 
kort  of  the  city  itself,  where  the  great  confluence 
isd  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  might  disturb 
^»tm  in  their  studies,  but  in  a  private  place,  sepa- 
ste  sod  distinct  by  itself  in  the  suburbs,  nearer 
0  the  courts  of  justice,  that  the  students,  at  their 
eiiure,  might  daily  and  duly  attend   with  the 
natest  ease  and  convenience.  The  Inns  of  Court, 
though  they  remain  in  the  same  place  as  in  the 
^  d[  Fortescue,  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
niaess  and  bustle  of  the  town.     Fortescue  says, 
^  the  students  in  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  of 
rhich  Inns  there  were  ten  or  more  in  his  time, 
rire  young  men,  who  studied  there  the  first  prin- 
tpiei  of  the  law ;  and  that  after  having  made  some 
ngrets  there,  and  being  more  advanced  in  years, 
^y  were  admitted  into  the  Inns  of  Court.     In 
^  greater  Inns,  he  says  a  student  could  not  well 
s  ntiotained  under  eighty  scuta,  (a  very  large 
Mia  those  days),  and  if  he  had  a  servant  to  wait 
poa  him,  as  for  the  most  part  they  had,  the  ex- 
»e  was  proportionably  more,  and  that  for  that 
■Mon,  the  students  were  sons  of  persons  of  qual- 
f  S  those  of  an  inferior  rank  not  being  able  to  bear 
it  expense  of  maintaining  and  educating  their 
^S^^nn  in  that  way.     And  as  to  the  merchants, 
>  myt  they  seldom  cared  to  lessen  their  stock  in 
^  hj  being  at  such  large  yearly  expenses.     So 
■I  there  was  scarcely  to  be  found  throughout  the 
■gdooi,  SLO  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  not  a  gen- 
■Bsn  by  birth  and  fortune,  and  consequently,  they 
d  s  greater  regard  for  their  character  and  honour 
n  those    who   were   bred    in    another    way. 
hsre  was  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chan- 
ty, s  tort  of  academy  or  gymnasium,  fit  for  per- 
■a  of  their  station,  where  they  learned  singing 
^  sU  kinds  of  music,  dancing  and  such  other  ac- 
*plithioents  and  diversions,  as  were  suitable  to 
lir  quality  and  usually  practised  at  court.     At 
■r  times,  out  of  term,  the  greater  part  applied 
••••iTes  to  the  study  of  the  law.     Upon  festi- 
<^ys,  and  after  the  offices  of  the  church  were 


every  thing  good  and  virtuous  was  to  be  learned, 
and  all  vice  was  discouraged  and  banished ;  so  that 
knights,  barons  and  the  greatest  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  often  placed  their  children  in  those  Lins 
of  Court,  not  so  much  to  make  the  law  their  study, 
much  less  to  live  by  the  profession,  (having  large 
patrimonies  of  their  own,)  as  to  form  their  man- 
ners and  to  preserve  them  from  the  contagion  of 
vice. 

These  Inns  for  a  long  time  after  the  days  of 
Fortescue  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  uni- 
versities. They  conferred  their  degrees  of  appren- 
tice, or  barrister  and  sergeant  at  law,  answering  to 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  law  con- 
ferred in  the  universities.  There  were  lectures  or 
readings  which  the  studenU  attended.  Prayers 
were  daily  read  in  the  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Inns.  Questions  were  daily  mooted.  The  stu- 
dents constantly  lodged  there,  and  dined  and  sup- 
ped  in  the  halls  of  the  Inns  in  vacation,  as  well  as 
in  term  time.  The  Inns  were  impaled  and  the 
gates  were  closed  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening, 
and  opened  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning,  in 
like  manner  as  at  the  universities.  Each  Inn  had 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
students  much  like  those  at  the  universities.  And 
the  members  were  accountable  to  the  heads  of 
their  Inns  for  their  conduct,  with  as  much  strict- 
ness as  the  students  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are 
now. 

Lord  Coke  says,  speaking  in  reference  to  his 
time,  **  As  there  be  in  the  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  divers  degrees  of  general  sopbis- 
ters,   bachelors,   masters,   doctors,   of  whom   be 
chosen  men  for  eminent  and  judicial  places  both  in 
the  church  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  so  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  there  are  mootmen,  which  are 
those  that  argue  readers*  cases  in  Houses  of  Chan- 
cery, both  in  terms  and  grand  vacation.     Of  moot- 
men,  after  eight  years  study  or  thereabouts  are 
chosen  utterbarristers.     Of  these  are  chosen  read- 
ers in  Inns  of  Chancery.     Of  utterbarristers,  after 
they  have  been  of  that  degree  twelve  years  at  least 
are  chosen  benchers  or  ancients  ;  of  which  one  that 
is  of  the  puisne  sort  reads  yearly  in  the  summer 
vacation,  and  is  called  a  single  reader,  and  one  of 
the  ancients  that  had  formerly  read,  reads  in  Lent 
vacation,  and  is  called  a  double  reader,  and  com- 
monly it  is  between  his  first  and  second  reading, 
about  nine  or  ten  years.     And  out  of  these  the 
king  makes  choice  of  his  attorney  and  solicitor 
general,  his  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards  and 
liveries,  and  attorney  of  the  duchy,  and  of  these 
readers  are  sergeants  elected  by  the  king,  and  are 
by  the  king's  court  called  ad  statum  ei  gradum  ser- 
vientit  ad  legem  ;  and  out  of  these  the  king  electeth 
one  or  two  or  three  as  please  him,  to  be  his  ser- 
geants, which  are  called  king's  sergeants.     Of  ser- 
geants are  by  the  king  also  constituted  the  honour- 
able and   reverend  judges  and  sages  of  the  law. 
For  the  young  student,   which   most  commonly 
Cometh  from  one  of  the  universities  for  his  entrance 
or  beginning,  were  first  instituted  and  erected  eight 
houses  of  Chancery  to  learn  there  the  elements  of 
the  law,  that  is  to  say,  Clifford's  Inn,  Lyon's  Inn, 
Clement's  Inn,  Barnard's  Inn,  Staple's  Inn,  Fur- 
mival's  Inn,  Tbavie's  Inn,  and  New  Inn,  and  each 
of  these   houses  consist  of  forty   or  thereabouts. 
For  the  readers,  utterbarristers,  mootmen,  and  in- 
ferior students,  are  four  famous  and  renowned  col- 


■Mhey  employed  themselves  in  the  study  of   leges,  or  houses  of  court,  called  the  Inner  Temple, 
»««  and  profane  history.  There,  says  our  author,  I  to  which  the  first  three  houses  of  cl 
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Uin,  Oray'i  Inii«  to  which  the  Mxt  two  belong, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  which  enjojreth  the  lut  two  but  ono, 
the  Middle  Temple  which  heth  only  the  last. 
Each  of  the  houses  of  Court  consisU  of  readers 
above  twenty,  of  utterbarristers  about  thrice  so 
naeny*  of  young  gentlemen  about  the  number  of 
eight  or  nine  score,  who  there  spend  their  tioM  in 
study  of  law,  and  in  commendable  exercises  fit  for 
gentlemen.  The  judges  of  the  law  and  sergeants 
being  commonly  above  the  number  of  twenty,  are 
equally  distinguished  into  two  higher  and  more 
eminent  houses  called  Sergeant's  Inn.  Ail  these 
are  not  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  altogether 
do  make  the  most  famous  university  for  profession 
of  law  only  that  is  in  the  world,  and  advanceth  it- 
self aliove  all  others,  quantum  inter  vihtma  cv- 
prtitut.** 

It  would  seem,  notwithstanding  the  magnilo- 
quence of  lord  Coke,  that  the  stud^  of  the  law  in 
these  Inns  had,  even  in  his  time,  ra  some  degree 
degenerated  since  the  days  of  Fortescue.  Two  of 
the  Inns  of  Chancery  certainly,  if  no  more,  had  be- 
come extinct,  and  in  each  of  those  remaining  there 
were  only  about  forty  students,  whereas,  in  For- 
tescue's  time  there  were  in  each  at  least  one  hun- 
dred. And  in  comparing  the  ancient  lectures  or 
readings,  with  those  in  his  day,  lord  Coke  in  an- 
other  place  says,  **  now  readings  having  lost  their 
former  qualities,  have  lost  also  their  former  author- 
ities ;  for  now  the  cases  are  long,  obscure  and  in- 
tricate, full  of  new  conceits  like  rather  to  riddles 
than  lectures,  which,  when  they  are  opened,  vanish 
away  like  smoke,  and  the  readers  are  like  lapwings 
who  seem  to  be  nearer  their  nests  when  they  are 
farthest  from  them."  The  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  may  probably  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  sons  of  the  nobility, 
not  particularly  destined  for  the  profession  of  the 
law,  did  not  resort  there  in  so  great  numbers  as 
formerly  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  edu- 
cation. The  Inns  were  still,  however,  even  at 
this  time,  the  residence  of  some  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility,  and  men  of  family  and  fortune ;  and  being 
intended,  as  the  order  of  the  readers  and  benchers 
declares,  **  chiefly  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  in  a  second  degree  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
and  youth  of  riper  years  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  realm,"  it  is  bat  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
lighter  and  more  attractive  studies  and  pursuits, 
and  **  commendable  exercises  fit  for  gentlemen.**  as 
lord  Coke  denominates  them,  often  took  the  place 
of  the  dry  and  less  inviting  learning  of  the  law. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  first  gained  the  favour  of 
royalty  by  appearing  in  a  mask  made  by  lawyers ; 
even  Saunders  excelled  on  the  harpsichord ;  lord- 
keeper  Guilford,  besides  being  skilled  in  the  mo- 
dern languages  and  painting,  was  a  scientific  and 
practical  musician,  and  composed  pieces  of  music 
af^er  he  was  honoured  with  a  seat  on  the  bench ; 
Sir  John  Davis  wrote  a  poem  in  lyric  verse,  on 
the  antiquity  and  excellence  of  dancing ;  and  lord 
Bacon  composed  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  masks. 
Many  curious  and  amusing  details  are  given  by  an- 
cient writers  of  the  customs  and  usages  of  these 
Inns  in  former  times.  They  had  their  revels,  their 
romantic  festivals,  their  grand  christmasings,  their 
masquerades,  their  banqueting  nights,  their  splendid 
pageants,  and  their  pastimes  and  amusements  of  | 
various  kinds,  in  which  the  judges,  sergeants  at 
law  and  barristers  often  participated.  **They 
sang,  they  danced,  they  made  merry,  and  on 
their  days  of  license  their  *  lords  of  misrule,'  'jack 


•tniwt,'aii4«kiagi  oT  ^ 
halls  ring  wHh  frsUrtty, 

But  the  timas  httrt 
and  the  coarse  of  cdi 
Few  only  of  the 
main.     Their  Icastings  os  gn 
splendid  pageanta,  their  ferwer 
ments,  have  kmg  sine*  hcca 
known  only  to  the  aatiqaai 
mootings,  leetoriagt  and  other  Wka 
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shared  the  saoM  fiste. 
quired,  and  cottseq— tly 
daily  read  in  the  cfaaptb; 
cation  and  tupping  has 
thing  remains  bat  what  is 
of  the  report  of  the  earn 
which  we  have  already  qo 
character  which  the 
in  the  eommunity,  fa 
terially  afleeted  by  tbcee 
rolled  among  ita 
branches  of  the  nobility,  aad 
distinguished  teiiliee  ia  the 
principally  composed  of  tba 
middle  classes,  and  has  Be< 
its  members  who  have  by  faree  «f  thmr  tibtf  ai 
industry,  struggled  op  Htm  the  fewer  cte^s  « 
society.  A  biurister  isedH«oMUsf•rfs■Bits»• 
panion  for  Uie  greatcet  BohleaoB  !■  she  r^a.  ^ 
those  who  have  been  lemhus  •#  Ihe  fmikmm, 
are  usually  among  the  asoat  JbtiagwAad  m  IM 
houses  of  parliament  aad  of  hsa  ■ssjcaiy's  mmtL 
In  term  time  the  banchefa>  havnitars.  sad  «» 
dents,  still  continue  to  £ae  in  tW  hA  «f  As  » 
spective  Inns  of  Coart.  They  are  mm  ^mmA  • 
appear  on  these  ocresione  withaat  thsw  gMtt 
The  halls  are  much  liketh«aemth««fiapB«* 
universities  of  Oxford  asid  Gsaihr^i*  ThsflS 
of  their  treasurer  are  paiate4  oa  the  wwiAsaa.  ^ 
portraits  of  tbeb  dieting  a  iihsd  SBca  «*  h«m4^ 
the  walls.  The  barristers  tmd  etaiisti  mm^ 
tables  running  along  leogthwisa  «f  the  hiL  ^ 
the  benchers  2t  at  an  clevaCe4  uaai  tsife  ■  ^ 
upper  end  of  the  haU.  Theaaaaaef  ihawAo^ 
in  the  hall  are  taken  down  by  the 
day  during  term  in  a  boah  krp«  §m  the 
No  one  who  dines  in  the  hall 
has  been  said  af^er  dtaaer.  Tha  haa  rf 
bendiers  is  more  snaptanaa  tham  thetf  ef  ^ 
risters  and  students.  Alter  dhsar  Iha  hM 
retire  to  their  private  roees  ta  drsahihiwaM 
partake  of  the  desaert  prnvi^sd  far  1ha«,  M  Mp 
manner  as  do  the  waiters  aad  fcllawa  •  #•  V 
leges  at  the  mufetsitiea.  Here  «ha 
admission  to  the  degree  of  haiiaHei  v* 
in  gowns  and  with  haade,  oa  the  aeoa^  tf 
called  to  the  bar.  The  ccrcv 
The  customary  oaths  are  tahcsi, 
the  benchers  declares  to  the 
benchers  have  detennJaed  ta 
and  congratulates  thcas  oa  the 
drinks  their  health,  for  which  tkay 
and  then  retire.  They  tak*  the 
Westminster  HaU,  aad 
practice.  The  nmaber  of  the 
and  vacancies  are  from  timr  ta 
election  made  by  thasHelvem. 
however,  become  swfair  tfem  haaAnef ' 
to  which  they  belong,  la  , 
of  dining  in  the  halb  ia  term  tamat^  m  tea»ft< 
gards  studenta,  the 
•«  We  conceire  that  that  part  af  tha 
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of  «n  Uw  Mdetiat,  by  which  itudentt,  in  whatever 
ptrt  of  tbe  kit^dom  thej  may  be  resident,  are  re- 
qutfcd  ta  dine  in  the  common  hal),  a*  few  days  in 
tbt  eoiinc  of  e?ery  term^  is  founded  on  just  views 
and  sUcnded  with  beneficial  effects.  Amongst 
tbae  Bay  be  noticed  that  of  its  making  known  the 
pecsoa  oif  the  student  and  exposing  him,  if  his 
chsrseter  be  disreputable,  to  more  easy  detection 
by  the  wdety  before  the  period  of  his  application 
to  be  oiled  to  the  bar.  It  also  gives  an  oppor- 
Uiutj  of  attending  the  courts,  and  associating 
vith  students  and  other  members  of  the  profes- 

The  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  we  believe, 
are  let,  either  from  year  to  year,  or  for  three  lives ; 
tnd  esch  of  the  Inns  of  Court  has  a  very  large 
uniul  income  arising  from  the  rents  of  its  estates 
Lid  otherwise.  The  income  of  the  Inns  has  been 
cstiinated,  but  with  what  accuracy  we  know  not, 
at  tiity  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Many  com- 
plainu  have  been  ooade  recently  and  since  the  at- 
cestion  of  the  public  has  been  particularly  called 
to  the  subject,  not  onl^  that  this  income  is  not  so 
veil  employed  as  it  is  imagined  that  it  might  be, 
^t  tbat  many  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  these 
lodeties  reUtive  to  the  admission  and  education  of 
ttudenti  and  banisters,  are  not  such  as  ought  to 
ftfttlate  the  education  and  admission  to  a  profes- 
ion  occupying  a  most  prominent  and  important  rank 
•  the  dvil  institutions  of  the  country. 

Some  of  these  are  noticed  by  the  common  law 
wninisdooers  as  being  in  their  opinion  objection- 
■ble.  And  in  their  report  they  recommend  that 
other  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  authority  of  his 
naje^ty  in  council,  the  societies  be  enjoined  to  al- 
ow, sod  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster 
0  receire,  an  appeal  from  any  acts  of  the  benchers 
^  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court  rejecting  an  application 
or  adniisioo  into  their  society;  and  that  it  should 
w  established  by  way  of  positive  regulation  that 
B  til  esKs  where  an  application  is  rejected,  whether 
t  rektet  to  admission  as  a  student,  or  to  the  call 
0  the  bar,  the  party  applying  shall  have  notice  in 
rriting  of  the  cause  of  rejection, — shall  be  aU 
ftved  to  clear  himself  from  any  charge  of  miscon- 
JKt  which  it  may  involve,  and  for  that  purpose 
nil  be  at  liberty  to  make  his  defence  either  in  per- 
M  or  by  counsel,  and  to  produce  evidence,  and 
hat  s  fiiU  report  of  the  whole  evidence  and  other 
weeedings  before  the  benchers,  shall  in  the  event 
fjn  appeal,  be  laid  before  the  judges.  They 
Dther  recommend,  that  it  should  be  ordained  that 
»  geseral  rules,  or  orders  in  future,  to  be  made  by 
*y  of  the  societies  on  the  subject  of  admission  of 
C>^ots,  or  call  to  the  bar,  shall  be  of  any  force 
•^  they  shall  have  been  laid  before  all  the  judges 
■  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  to  be  as- 
BBbled  for  this  purpose,  and  approved  and  sub- 
jftfd  by  such  judges,  or  eight  or  more  of  them, 
'wch  they  remark  would  be  a  partial  return  to  the 
*acDt  practice.  They  also  express  an  opinion 
^  the  rule  requiring  special  pleaders  and  convey- 
Been  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  societies  to  prac- 
*a(  b  objectionable.  They  propose  that  the  cer- 
wate  of  two  graduated  members  of  any  of  the 
jwerrities,  or  of  two  respectable  householders, 
wttld  raflSce  instead  of  the  recommendation  of 
M  bencher  or  two  barristers,  when  candidates  are 
'^POMd  for  admission  to  the  societies ;  and  that 
>sll  the  Inns  of  Courts  the  power  of  admitting 
f  rejecting  an  applicant  for  call  to  the  bar  should 
iftiturebe  vested  in  the  benchers  only.     With 
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respect  to  the  existing  rules  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
subject  to  these  exceptions,  the  commissioners  re- 
port that  they  appear  to  them  to  be  free  from  ob- 
jections. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  objectionable 
features  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  these  Inns 
of  Court,  so  far  as  they  relate  merely  to  the  ad- 
mission of  students,  or  to  the  calling  them  to  the 
bar,  yet  such  is  the  character  of  the  body  invested 
with  discretion  in  this  regard,  namely,  the  benchers, 
who  are  men  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  and 
most  of  them  far  advanced  in  years,  and  such  of 
course  has  been  the  manner  in  which  this  discre. 
tion  has  been  exercised,  that,  from  the  earliest 
times,  there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  complaint, 
and  even  in  those,  from  the  best  accounts  we  have 
of  them,  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  decision  of  the  benchers. 

LAWRENCE,  John,  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Horse,  and  other  practical  works,  died  at  Park 
Place.  Peckham,  April  17.  1839,  aged  eighty-six. 
He  was,  in  early  life,  one  of  the  first  advocates  of 
legislative  enactments  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty 
to  animals ;  and  his  writings  were  of  eminent  assis- 
tance towards  obtaining  those  acts  of  parliament 
which  were  passed  for  their  protection.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  Mr  Lawrence's  works: — **A 
Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Horsei, 
and  on  the  Moral  Duties  of  Man  towards  the 
Brute  Creation.  Account  of  former  Writers — 
Management  and  Medicine — Shoeing — Purchase 
and  Sale,"  kc  Two  volf.  Svo.  Three  editions. 
**The  New  Farmer's  Calendar.  Practical  Hus- 
bandry— the  Row  Culture — Diseases  of  Vegeta- 
bles— Live  Stock— Poultry,  &c."  Five  editions. 
**The  Modern  Land  Steward."  Two  editions. 
"A  General  Treatise  on  Cattle— the  Ox,  the 
Sheep,  and  the  Swine— Management — Breeding, 
and  Medicine."  Two  editions.  **  A  History  of 
the  Horse,  and  delineation  of  the  Race  Horse. 
The  Breeding  Stud— Breaking— -Training,  fcc." 
4to.  plates.  **  A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Poultry, 
Pheasants,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Swine,  and  Dairy 
Cows."  Five  editions.  12mo.  Published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  "Moubray."  ''British  Field 
Sports.  Game  Laws  —  Shooting  —  Hunting  — 
Coursing — Racing — Hawking — Cocking— Fishing, 
&c."  Svo.  Under  the  name  of  W.  H.  Scott. 
"The  Sportman's  Repository.  History,  descrip- 
tions, and  instructions  relative  to  Horses  and  Dogs." 
Also  under  the  name  of  W.  H.  Scott.  ••  The 
descriptions  of  Alkin's  (folio)  Sporting  Plates, 
with  a  French  Translation."  Two  editions.  4to. 
With  additions.  **  The  Horse — in  all  his  varieties 
and  uses— with  rules  for  his  preservation  from  dis- 
ease."    Small  Svo.  1829. 

LEACH,  Sis  John,  late  roaster  of  the  rolls, 
was  bom  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  in  1760,  where 
his  father  was  a  tradesman.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  school  there,  and  placed  in  the 
office  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  the  eminent  architect, 
to  whose  business  he  applied  himself  with  great 
attention  and  perseverance.  He  afterwards,  how- 
ever, commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  en- 
tered himself  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1785,  and  became  the  pupil  of  that 
eminent  draftsman  and  judge,  Sir  William  Alex, 
ander,  then  in  great  practice  as  a  junior  equity 
counsel.  In  Hilary  term,  1790,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  by  that  society,  and  chose  the  home  circuit 
and  Surrey  sessions.  He  soon  obtained  considera- 
ble practice  in  these  courts,  and  was  distinguished 
2q 
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for  hu  neat,  aeeurate,  and  fiDrdMe  fpcecbet,  hit 
pletfting  tnd  ludd  statemeiiti  of  caset.  The  first 
important  matter  in  which  he  waa  retained  ateouniel 
was  the  Seaford  election,  both  at  the  election,  and 
on  the  subsequent  petition  against  it;  being  hit  first 
connection  with  that  borough,  which  he  after- 
wards repiesented  in  parliament.  In  1800  be 
began  to  confine  himself  to  equity  practice;  and 
although  this  important  step  did  not  at  once  meet 
full  encoumgement,  no  rerjr  long  period  elapsed 
ere  he  became  extensively  employed.  He  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  able  and  correct 
pleadings  in  equity ;  they  are,  in  hct,  the  founda- 
tion of  many  of  the  private  MS.  collections  of 
iralue  now  in  the  profession.  Some  of  them, 
marked  J.  L.,  have  been  printed  in  the  collection 
by  Mr  Van  Ueythusen,  and  the^  have  long  been 
valued  and  followed  by  the  practising  equity  drafts- 
men of  the  present  day.  His  capaMlities  as  a 
lawyer  were,  however,  by  do  means  confined  to 
his  chambers.  In  court  he  rose  rapidly  into  emin- 
ence, combining  very  considerable  learning  with 
great  powers  of  arranging  and  condensing  hetM, 
His  speeches  always  enforoed  attention,  being  dear, 
precise,  and  nervous.  He  contended  often  pre- 
eiiiitienrly,  even  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  was 
generally  preferred  to  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  to  both 
of  whom  he  was  constantly  opposed,  more  espe- 
cially when  he  became  Ring  s  counsel.  His  temper 
was  warm  and  irritable,  and  he  was  freqaently  in- 
volved in  personal  altercation  with  the  advocate 
to  whom  he  was  opposed.  His  talents  as  a  speaker 
not  only  secured  bis  employment  in  the  equity 
courts,  but  gained  him  considerable  business  at  the 
Cock-pit,  more  particularly  on  West  India  appeals. 
He  was.  moreover,  distinguished  ibr  his  despatch 
and  powers  of  disposing  of  his  business.  In  poli- 
ties, although  he  never  took  a  very  active  part,  he 
was  a  Whig,  and  was  early  introduced  to  the 
leaders  of  that  party, — Mr  Fox.  Mr  Sheridan,  and 
others.  In  1807,  he  took  a  more  distinguished 
stand,  both  in  his  profession  and  before  the  pablic 
He  had  ever  since  1792  been  more  or  less  con- 
iiected  with  Seaford.  In  1795  he  had  been  elected 
lecorder;  and  having  resided  and  purchased  pro- 
perty in  the  place,  he  had  by  degrees  obtained  suf- 
ficient influence  in  the  borough  to  return  both  its 
members  in  the  general  elections  in  1806  and  18t*7. 
In  the  election  in  1807,  he  himself  was  returned  for 
that  borough,  and  voted  with  the  Whig  administra- 
tion. In  181 1  he  spoke  in  fevour  of  the  regency  bill, 
and  thought  it  advisable  to  print  his  speech  ;  and 
from  this  time  the  fevours  of  the  court  flowed  in 
upon  him.  Me  was  consulted  by  the  prince  of 
Wales  as  to  the  propriety  of  iuuing  a  commission 
to  lUly  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Wales;  and  in  1817  he  succeeded  Sir  Thomas 
Plumer  as  vice-chancellor,  and  was  knighted.  His 
Mppoiiitment  was  on  the  whole  considered  a  pro- 
per one,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  profession. 
In  May,  1827,  he  succeeded  Sir  John  Co|^y  as 
master  of  the  rolls,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  great 
seal  He  held  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls 
until  his  death,  which  happened  at  Edinburgh,  on 
September  16th.  1834,  on  his  road  to  visit  the 
duchess  of  Sutherland.  His  most  remarkable 
qualities  as  a  judge,  were  his  power  of  seising  on 
the  important  points  in  every  case  that  cmme  before 
him,  and  in  his  being  able  to  deliver  his  opinion 
on  them  immediately,  in  a  manner  the  most  dear 
and  precise.  It  sometimes,  however,  happened 
that  he  saw  not  all  the  bearings  of  it  at  the 


moment,  aad«  tbercM's*  v^h  1 

eral  jvdgmcnt  on  bstoIt  p 

even  insufficient  grotmda.     Hia  < 

thoso  thiU  left  dtWr  party  si ■  ply 

then.     They  wnre  so  denr  as  fen  €■ 

in  spite  of  hi  interests,  or  tWy  ^ 

from  the  canst  alrcndy  Bosrtinaarf*  «i«i  tfay  ^ 

cautions  judge,  with  tbn  nsAnvbind  n^sey  mi 
talent  of  Sir  John  hmA,  wmU  1m«*  h^  htm 
of  his  decisions  apfeaM  £rn« ;  bnt  1 
was  right,  he  wonld  hnvn  fivn*  !■■ 
unsnswerable  nnsons  for  the  ofiatmmm  kt  < 
i  here  can  be  little  donbC«  tknc 
state  of  Sir  John  Lcneh's  I 
exdtsble  te 

hasty  and  one-sided  views  nf 
before  Urn.  nnd  to  dt«f  to  bis  ftm  a^pvam 
with  the  most  deti wined  renoiwtann.  TW  m 
his  misfortune,  while  the  mem  nf  I  nisi  m*  u 
greater  pmise  nf  lenmed  indnstry,  ^my  k»  ■•« 
Bgalnst  it ;  and,  however  tW  ^nmmmtmmm  ^  h 
health  might  sometimas  affieat  has  •aapr',  fl 
pf  aise  not  menrly  of  impartMttj  W«  ed  ns  naan 
desire  to  do  conpletn  nnd  cqnni  jnnatw  «ntf  n 
doobtedly  belonged  te  bia. 

LEACH,  WiLLUM  Etfou.  ]CD«  FAS.* 
of  the  most  Isborions  and  < 
one  of  the  most  ualvcraal,  cnhiiaaMs  aif  i 
whi^h  this  coontty  bns  i 
Italy  of  cbdera  in  IBM.  Hts 
difiRtrent  daases  of  tW  vertsbmn.  t 
were  extensive;  bat  it  wno  in 
malacology  that  his  labonrs  hnw  been  na^  m 
and  bis  improvementa  of  the  { 
His  knowledge  of  the  cmstnesn  «« 
that  of  any  other  natnmfial  «#  bis  tun.  an«  I 
arratigemeat  the  besC«  nnti]  tW  mmk  «tf  ■b'  fll 
Edwards  appeared.  After  a  hwv  aai^ann^ 
his  studies  from  ill  bcnkb,  dnring  wftssffi.  aai  i 
to  the  period  of  his  deatb,  bn  vns  ntinnd^rf  If  i 
most  devoted  of  ststerst^e  istninsd  «n  b»  ^im 
its  occqpation  wHb  bis  bnhitnri  ■iisi  ,  «4 1 
letters  be  wrote  to  bis  srinntUfe  fr^i  A  m 4 
country  exhibited  the  snnw  diistJM  «n  l/km  mi 
of  nature  which  dbtinnisbffd  ihr  \  §Mn  jm 
of  bis  Hfe.  His  priodpnl  work,  *TW  Wmi 
History  of  the  Mollnsra  of  Of««t  II  n—,*  m  4 
possession  of  bis  friend  Mr  Bell,  i*  m  •«  p 
lished.  His  other  works  were*  ^Hkmm^m 
Podolphthalmn  Britnnniv,*'  4ln,  IftU  and  ■ 
not  finished ;  ••Zookigicnl  MwrlbM  *  S  e^i 
1817;  **On  the  Oeneim  and  8r«o>*  ^Vhrf 
ddeoos  Insects,**  Sva  1817.  Be 
animals  taken  by  Ctnocb  in  tbn  i 
Tackey^to  the  Congo;  and  wna  tbe  i 
oable  aftides  in  ^  Enr|c 
Edinbargb  BncydofHidm,  ^ 
tions,  Zoologicml  Joomnl,  M*mtm*  «# 
nerian  Sodety,  Dictionnairr  dn 
dies,  Itc  Between  1810  s 
seven  papers  to  thn  TmnnactinnB  «#  f%» 
Sodety:  three  on  Insects;  a  i 
of  the  Crusta 

very  laboricms  work;  two  iumt'^m  rf^n  I 
genera  of  Bata;  one  on  tbme  nrv  i 
reola. 

LEADHILLS:  a  vfl%v  nf 
upper  ward  of  Lanarksbke,  la»f  i 
lead  mines.     It  b  oitnnCtd  13 
level  of  the  sea,  being  t^  bssC  i 
the  south  of  Scotland,  Md 
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(he  hiili  iffoni  have  occasioned  the  eoaeourte  of 
otneri,  tnd  the  establishment  of  this  and  the 
weiMummg  village  of  Waulockhead. 

According  to  common  report,  the  lead  mines 
vtre  discovered  by  a  German  of  the  name  of  BuU 
met,  wbcD  searching  for  gold  in  the  banks  of  the 
idjoiniiig  rivulets.  This  account  is  extremely 
probtblc ;  for  the  numerous  hillocks  on  the  banks 
of  the  stneams  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Clyde  ind  Mith,  bear  erident  indications  of  baring 
bees  thoreoghly  searched  for  that  precious  metal : 
cvea  10  mock  so  that  those^  miners  who  at  present 
iniae  theaiselfes  during  their  leisure  hours,  in 
aeifcUng  for  gold,  cannot  fiad  a  spot  that  has  not 
pivrioaily  been  explored. 

Tbt  method  of  searching  ibr  gold  adopted  at 
Uidbills  is  as  follows :  the  turhee  of  the  rock  is 
kid  bsrtj  the  Mrth,  sand,  &c.,  in  its  ere  vices,  are 
collected,  riddled,  and  washed.  The  water  carries 
1WS7  the  earthy  partides,  and  leaves  those  mate'- 
riilf  vbieh  are  of  greater  apecifie  gravity  than 
kmlU  u  iint,  quart!,  and  what  gold  then  may  he. 
Tbe  proceeds  from  one  puddle,  as  it  is  called,  are 
leoeffally,  at  the  most,  not  more  than  a  few  parti. 
eiei.  Dot  lifger  tban  the  point  of  a  pin ;  but  a  man 
io  lix  hoars,  at  an  average,  may  collect  about  four 
pnioyworth  ol  gold.  Some  pieces,  however,  have 
been  found  as  large  as  a  pea,  or  small  bean.  These 
gold  flunes,  however,  were  once  productive  1  for 
kiitery  informs  ns  that  m  the  reign  of  James  V. 
sf  Sflotlaod,  three  hundred  men  were  employed  in 
then;  and  when  that  monarch,  in  a  hunting  ez- 
caraon  in  the  adjacent  moors,  dined  in  Crawford 
cisile.  each  of  hb  retainers,  for  dessert  after  din* 
Mt,  was  presented,  on  a  wooden  platter,  with  a 
^  boooets  crowns,  as  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
These  pieees  were  coined  from  gold  obtained  in 
the  ffiioes  of  Olengonar,  the  rivulet  upon  which 
Uadhills  is  now  built. 

Letd,  however,  for  centuries,  bas  formed  tbe 
■nneral  riches  of  these  mines.  The  vein  has  more 
'^  oaee  expanded  to  the  enormous  width  of 
^Mrteen  feet;  but  seldom  exceeds  more  than 
Gmr  and  a  half  feet,  and  this  was  considered  by 
hi  miners  as  a  very  good  lead.  At  present  the 
vip,  or  annual  number  of  bars,  (of  144  pounds 
«eh,)  amounts  to  10,000  in  Leadhilk.  and  to 
thout  8000  in  Waulockhead ;  whereas  at  one  pe- 
iod  35.000  were  made  at  the  former,  and  15,000 
«tbe  latter. 
The  popakition  of  the  village  of  Leadhills  is 
9«vds  of  1200.  Of  these  300  are  working 
Bifltfi,  smelters,  washers  and  labourers ;  the  rest 
mmi  of  women,  children,  and  old  men.  The 
KBen  here  have  been  long  noted  for  intelligence. 
(0  early  as  1741  a  library  was  estabHshed  among 
bev  by  Mr  James  Stirling  their  overseer,  and  it 
ov  numbers  above  tMXK)  volumes^  They  possess 
tiler  advantages,  in  only  working  six  hours  in  the 
veoty-fonr,  and  being  allowed  by  their  landlords, 
b  earl  of  Hopeton  and  duke  of  Bucdeugfa,  as 
mtk  had  aa  tbey  can  work  with  the  spade, 
^tlaa  BvDsay  was  a  native  of  Leadhills. 
LEAMINGTON;  a  village  io  Warwickshire, 
iUck,  staee  fK«  beginning  of  tbe  present  century, 
■  become  a  faahiiMiafale  watering  place.  The 
Baeral  watera  to  be  found  here  are  valued  on  ac- 
Mat  of  their  elBcacy  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous 
aeaies,  glandular  obstructions,  bilious  and  dys- 
lytic  coiBplaints.  &c.,  for  which  they  are  used 
pth  internally  and  externally.  The  original  spa 
■CaiBa  a  large  proportion  of  common  salt,  be- 


sides stilphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  magnesia,  and 
sulphate  of  lime ;  and  there  are  also  chalybeate  ano 
sulphureous  springs,  the  latter  of  which  being 
chiefiy  used  externally.  A  bridge  over  the  river 
Learo  connects  the  new  town  with  the  original 
village,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  many 
houses  well  built  and  elegantly  furnished  for  visi^ 
tors.  Population  of  parish  of  Leamington  in 
1831.  6i09. 

LEIGH.  There  are  a  number  of  parishes  and 
chapelries  in  England  with  this  name,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  that  of  West  Leigh  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  It  is  situated  conveniently 
for  water  communication,  and  is  one  of  the  busy 
districts  of  Lancashire  manufactures.  It  includes 
the  townships  of  West  Leigh  and  Pennington. 
Muslins,  cambrics,  calicoes,  and  fustians,  are  tbe 
principal  articles  here  manufactured ;  several  new 
commercial  establishments  have  taken  place 'in  and 
near  tbe  town  of  late  years;  and  the  numerous 
population  of  the  parish  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  augmented.  Here  are  eoal^nes,  and  like- 
wise lime.pits,  which  furnish  a  valuable  kind  of 
limestone,  tbe  lime  from  which  has  the  property 
of  hardening  under  water.  Leigh  wns  tbe  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Highs,  the  inventor  of  the  water- 
frame,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  Arkwright's 
improvements  in  cotton -spinning.  Population  in 
1831.  20,083. 

LEOMINSTER;  a  town  in  Herefordshire,  si- 
tuated  on  the  river  Wye,  137  miles  W.N.W.  from 
London.  The  buildings  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  are  very  indifferent,  and  many  of  tbe  streets 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient;  but  the  High  street 
is  spacious,  and  contains  many  modem  edifices  of 
a  respectable  appearance ;  and  the  situation  of  tbe 
place  as  a  thoroughfare  on  the  great  road  from 
London  to  South  Wales  has  occasioned  the  erec- 
tion of  several  good  inns.  The  town -hall,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  odled  the  butter-cross,  is  a  singular 
structure  of  plaster, and  timber- work,  erected  in 
1633,  by  John  Abel,  a  noted  architect  of  that 
period.  It  stands  on  twelve  oak  pillars,  with  a 
kind  of  Ionic  capital,  and  sustained  by  stone  pedestals 
the  brackets  and  spandrels  aliove  tbe  arches,  and 
tbe  upper  parts  of  the  building  are  profusely  orna- 
mented with  carving.  The  principal  manufactures 
carried  on  here  formerly  were  those  of  woollen 
doth,  hata,  and  gloves ;  but  the  last-mentioned  is 
declining,  and  the  others  have  almost  disappeared ; 
among  the  existing  branches  of  industry  are  flax- 
dressing,  rope-making,  tanning,  malring,  and  nail- 
making.  Population  of  the  burgh  in  1831,  4300 ; 
of  the  whole  parish,  5249. 

LEOPOLD,  CuAALEs  William,  Secretary  of 
State  in  Sweden,  and  member  of  various  learned 
societies,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  on  the  2ud  of 
April,  1756.  His  father  was  comptroller  of  the 
customs  there,  but  as  his  income  was  very  limited, 
he  had  not  the  means  of  giving  that  education  to 
his  son  which  the  latter  was  anxious  for.  He  was 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  learned  French 
teacher,  who  had  remarked  his  good  disposition, 
and  took  pains  to  instruct  him  in  French,  so  suc- 
cessfully that  in  no  long  time  he  knew  it  as  thor. 
oughly  as  he  did  his  mother  tongue.  Thb  first 
part  of  his  education  bad  a  material  influence  on 
his  future  studies,  as  well  as  on  hi*  fortune  througli 
life.  In  1773  he  entered  the  university  of  Upsal, 
where  he  published  a  Latin  Thesis,  De  origim 
ideantm  moraliitm.  In  1778  he  published  an  ode 
on  tbe  birth  of  the  prince  royid,  Gustavut  Adol 
2q2 
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phut,  wbicfa  was  criticiied  bj  Kellgren,  aiid  led  to 
Ml  iotimacj  between  tbe  poet  and  the  criUe.  At 
Leopold  wu  obliged  to  earn  hj  bis  labours  tbe 
means  of  continuing  bis  stadies,  be  was  sometinies 
obliged  t«  interrupt  tbem.  By  dint  of  savings  be 
at  last  realiied  a  small  sum,  wbicb  enabled  bim  to 
repair  to  tbe  unirtrsitj  of  Oreifswald,  wbere  be 
took  bis  degree  of  doctor  of  pbilosopby  in  1781. 
He  returned  to  Sweden  in  1784,  and  tbe  learned 
Liden  committed  to  bim  tbe  care  and  tuperinten- 
dance  of  tbe  library  wbicb  be  bad  presented  to  tbe 
university  of  Upsal.  Tbrougb  tbe  interest  of  two 
of  his  noble  friends,  baron  Erenbeim  and  count  de 
Creutz,  be  was  introduced  to  tbe  notice  of  tbe 
king,  Gustafus  IIL,  wbo  inrited  him  to  Stock- 
holm,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  a 
sum  of  money  to  pay  his  debts.  In  1786  tbe  king 
founded  tbe  Swedish  academjr,  and  named  thirteen 
members,  who  were  to  appoint  the  other  five  to 
complete  **the  eighteen."  Leopold  was  one  of 
these  five.  In  1788  be  bad  tbe  charge  of  the  royal 
library  of  Drotaingbolm,  and  in  1778  became  tbe 
king's  private  secretary.  Leopold  accompanied 
bit  Majesty  in  bis  campaign  against  the  Russians, 
and  wrote  odes  on  his  victories,  and  verses  on  his 
defeats.  In  1790  bis  tragedy  of  Odin  was  brought 
out  at  tbe  theatre  of  Stockholm,  when  tbe  king 
sent  bim  a  diamond  ring,  and  two  laurel  leaves 
gathered  at  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Ferman,  daughter 
of  a  Danish  counseller  of  justice,  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  deeply  conver- 
sant with  French  literature.  Tbe  death  of  tbe 
king  was  a  great  blow  to  Leopold's  fortunes. 
Shortly  after  that  event  tbe  Swedish  academy  was 
suppressed  by  the  ministry,  and  Leopold  removed 
from  tbe  capital,  to  which  be  did  not  return  until 
the  academy  was  re-established  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  IV.,  wbo  made  him  amends  for  tbe  long  ob- 
scurity in  which  be  bad  been  left  by  tbe  flattering 
distinctions  conferred  upon  bim.  After  tbe  depo- 
sition of  Gustavus,  and  the  change  of  dynastv 
which  succeeded,  he  continued  to  be  treatea  vritb 
equal  fiivour.  The  last  ten  years  of  bis  life  were 
very  melancholy.  After  suffering  greatly  for 
nearly  three  years,  be  became  totdly  blind ;  and 
nearly  about  tbe  same  time  bis  wife  became 
insane,  and  continued  so  till  tbe  third  of  May, 
1829,  when  she  died.    Her  husband  survived  her 

i'ust  six  months,  he  dying  on  the  3d  Nov.  1829. 
jeopold  was  considered  as  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe 
French  school  of  literature  in  Sweden — a  school 
now  nearly  exploded  in  that  country. 

LEWES;  a  town  in  tbe  county  of  Sussex,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  forty-nine 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  London.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity ;  and  still  retains  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient fortress.  The  borough  has  returned  two 
members  of  parliament  since  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  a  privilege  which  tbe  Reform  Bill  continues. 
The  principal  manu&cture  now  carried  on  here  is 
that  of  paper:  on  tbe  baaks  of  tbe  Ouse  are  some 
cast-iron  founderies.  Tbe  trade  in  wool  was  for- 
merly extensive*  but  grain  and  malt,  sheep  and 
cattle,  are  now  the  chief  articles  of  traflkc  Tbe 
river  is  navigable  for  barges  to  Newb&ven.  Tbe 
county  assises  are  held  at  Lewes.  Population  in 
1881.  8592. 

LIBRARIES,  (a.)  Tbe  contentoof  tbe  public lU 
braries  of  Europe,  wbicb  amount  to  between  seven 
or  eight  hundred,  have  been  estimated  by  Maltbui 
at  19,847,000  volumes.     Of  these  there  are  in 


M.  Adrieti  Bulbi  ffVKS  a 
nine  ol  tb«  Urj^ett  iibntie*  tt 
aUo  prexnts  a  *m>irtf  ol  tbr  ifj 
uf  ditfercbt  wnUn,  retparti^g  tb« 
umet  cciniutiird  in  tttmm  ot  %km 
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o burning  ftMtbtntti? 
lubjeet.  With  rrtpf^t  tn 
l>utiti{|^  tbe  nuinbvF  of  Tolii»ga  to  m 
— **  One  «iithor  oaviitf  ^mXj  thm 
thcfie  mnotber  juitit  the  niiwbvt 
tbird  rrdueet  to  a  ctrtaui 
dis^ruUopf,  ijttmpblefs,  aa4 
4fe  preicrred  m  «  •vfwiAc 
umen,  luvd  ibbicb  vrefc  eMMvly  csd 
En>t  from  tbe  enumfrmlioa  i  «  tevtb 
ucne  procHi  m.  c^rtstn  duvbcr  ol  w^ 
etigrsviugv,  mtpft,  and  ii««ifik«^  vkM 
priced  m  tbe  prmt«d  toiwn  wiaA 
p«ftf  i  and  ■  Grtb  rffrdu^  m  wm  ^am 
tbe  disiertfttiom, 
(bii>kt  proper  to  udd 
printed  book*  contaii^ 
of  Tubline*  gf  wbieh  b4 
trAordiruiry 


St  I  *1;fj-«b**rr    tmip***ti 
l>>it4iJH.  Hrtff^  All  II  ■ 
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Tbi*  n<*tnWr  of  tdva 
iibrmiitt  it  itat^  bj  wmm 
^TraXwT  %    bv    Dib#rik    sa   s^atta 
Mttementi  are  tiu^  aa  IL  fi^to 
ti'\\t4  im.     With  r«BpccttoiW 
Corktamrd   Su    tb#    i^Trral 
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1 905,000;  and  in  the  •'  Monthly  Review," 
(or  Mijr,  1836,  in  a  notice  of  a  "  Report  from  a 
•elect  cooroittee  on  the  condition,  nnanagement, 
ud  affiun  of  the  Britiih  Museum,*'  it  it  stated  to 
**  contain  218,950  printed  volumes,  21,004  volumes 
of  nioasaipts,  and  19,093  charters."  M.  Balbi 
fires  wferml  statements  of  the  number  of  volumes 
is  tbe  Bodleian  Library,  which  vary  from  130,000 
rolumes  fo  700,000  volumes  and  30,000  manu- 
icripti. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  volumes  contained 
h  iht  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  there  is  a  lingular 
HiMgreement  among  the  different  authorities.  The 
fullowing  statement  from  various  authorities  is 
furnithed  by  M.  Balbi: — 


M.  Balbi  ennmerates  forty-two  libraries  in 
Vienna,  which  altogether  contain  1,143,000  vol- 
umes. 

KiuDbcrorPleeM. 

Paiia,(CabiiMtof]lapt^)     .       more  than  .     1.400.000 

Munich,        ....     do.  .         .    30^000 

Vienna    ....      aboot    .  aOO,000 

Dresden       ....    do.  .          .    2SO.O0O 

London,  (Britiih  Moseam)     .         do.       .  .        100,000 
Copenbafra 
Amsterdam 


do. 
do. 


80.000 
70.001 


M.  BaUn  tUOet  the  ammud  emhwment  or  txpendUwre  <f 
mferal  of  the  Europeam  IMmirieSf  a$ /bllowa  : 


BUBoelA  90.000  more  than  45,000 

lUditM      .  160,000 

BUofcr  160,000 

UK«TiMBrttanni4ae(180S)       400.000  50.000 

B«Ur.(lSS7)  400,000  50.000 

ITBuMtt  MQ.000  38000, 

totae*      trvm  SOQlOOO  to  1.000^000  50.000, 

M.  Balbi  in  his  JE^tsot  StatMque  ntr  U  Royauwu 
d$  Poftngai,  published  in  1822,  stated  the  contents 
of  the  Vatican  Library  as  follows ; — printed  vol- 
umes 60,000;  manuscripts  60,000?     And  in  his 
nore   recent   work    on  libraries  he  remarks: — 
"  What  shall  we  say  of  the  ridiculous,  not  to  say 
absurd,  exaggerations  which  are  found  in  works 
jsitly  celebrated,  respecting  the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  and  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford? — With  respect  to  the  Vatican 
Library,  we  d^  not  blush  to  confess,  that,  led  into 
error  by  imposing  authorities,  we  exaggerated  the 
■amber  of  manuscripts,  although  the  point  of  inter- 
rogation which  accompanied  the  number,  sufficiently 
indicated  our  doubts.     As,  since  then,  the  library 
ef  an  illustrious  littSrateur^  whose  recent  death 
Italy  lamenta,  that  of  the  count  Leopold  Cicog- 
oara,  haa  added  nearly  10,000  printed  volumes  to 
tlie  Vatican,  we  believe  that  one  may  now  carry 
tke  actual  number  to  nearly  75,000;  and  we  re- 
duce to  about  35,000  the  number  of  manuscripts." 
Tet  Mr  Eustace  in  his  **  Classical  Tour  through 
JtaJ/,"   laya    of  this  library ;— "  The   number  of 
Tolames  has  never  been  accurately  stated ;  some 
coaioe  it  to  200,000,  others  raise  it  to  400,000, 
md  many  swell  it  to   1,000,000.**    The  London 
''Qaarterly  Review,*' in    1826,  says  ;—••  The  li- 
brwy  of  the  Vatican  is  the  most  considerable  in 
the  world  ;**  and  the  London  '*  Foreign  Quarterly 
Bcriew/'    for  April,  1836,  says;— The  Imperial 
liW»ry  (at  Vienna)  which  contains  about  300  000 
rofomes,  acknowledges  but  three  equals  in  Europe, 
that  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  the  Royal  Li- 
brsries  at  Paris  and  Munich." 


Bodleian,  Oxford,  . 
Imperial,  Vienna, 
Royal,  BerUu 
Advocates',  1 


75,000 
47,500 
29,680 
25,000 


Royal  Copenhafen,    .    92.640 
University,  Go&gen,    20,000 

•■     ''^'  14.000 

10,000 


Koyal  Madrid, 
Royal,  Dresden, 


t  of  the  Boj/al  Ubrary  at  Parie  m  1822. 

V<4mnea  oC  «Tery  desrription  400.000 

la^CDO  Mmplileta  and  fogitiTepieoea,— equal  to  Tob.  45  000 

JHMW  anpa*  dMonaa,  ae.                   —           —  24.000 

BUBO  mainucripii                                .  —           —  80.000 
JfiMOO  cngTBinacSk  priata,  fte. 


-  6,000 


605.000 

Sioee  1822,  this  library,  according  to  M.  Balbi. 
m  been  increased  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  8,000 
olomea  a  year. 

Omi^nte  of  the  Imperial  Library  cU  VwrntL 

prlnSed  sbce  tbo  year  ISOO  270.000 

S  lacwgmaUet  (i.e.  prbted  in  the  lOtii  century)  12.000 
,to  ...  .      16,016 

Portfottos,  fte.  formlag  a  eoUeetloa  of  Maps      1.242 


299,258 


Libraries  are  generally  of  slow  growth,  and  a 
long  series  of  ages  has  been  required  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  large  ones  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  table.  The  largest  libraries  in  the  United 
States  of  America  are  comparatively  small.  That 
country  is,  indeed,  too  young  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petition of  this  kind  with  the  countries  of  Europe; 
yet,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, public  libraries  there  have  greatly  increased 
in  number  and  size. 

LISBURN,  (originally  Litnegarveyt)  a  hand- 
some and  thriving  town  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
Ireland,  situated  on  the  north-western  bank  of  the 
river  I^gan,  which  separates  Antrim  from  Down, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Dublin  to  Belfast;  dis- 
tant  from  Dublin  ninety-three  miles  N. ;  from 
Belfast,  nine  8.  W.  by  S.  A  small  suburb  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  now  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  burgh.  Lisbum  carries  on  a 
considershle  trade  in  the  various  branches  of  linen 
and  cambric  manufttctures.  The  diapers  and 
damasks  of  the  place  are  greatly  valued  for  their 
fineness  of  texture.  The  establishment  of  a  num. 
her  of  French  refugees  in  thi#  town  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  was  attended  with 
the  happiest  consequences  to  the  character  of  these 
fabrics,  a  reputation  preserved  in  the  commercial 
world  to  this  day.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
extensive  establishments  for  printing,  bleaching, 
and  dyeing.  The  general  retail  trade  of  the  town 
is  extensive.  On  market  days,  (Tuesdays)  large 
sales  are  made  of  provisions,  agricultural  produce, 
linens,  &c  The  church  of  Lisbum,  which  was 
erected  into  a  cathedral  for  the  united  sees  of 
Down  and  Connor,  by  patent,  dated  October  22. 
1662,  is  a  spacious  edifice,  adorned  with  a  steeple 
and  spire.  The  market-house  is  also  ornamented, 
being  enlivened  by  the  erection  of  a  steeple  and 
cupola,  and  the  rooms  in  the  interior  have  been 
fitted  up  at  the  expense  of  the  marquis  of  Hert. 
ford.  Here  are  also  meeting-houses  of  Presby. 
terians,  Quakers,  Methodists,  &c.,  besides  a  hand- 
some Roman  Catholic  chapel.  In  the  reign  of 
James  L  Sir  Fulk  Conway  obtained  a  grant  of 
this  place,  and  colonised  it  with  a  number  of 
Welsh  fainilies.  The  town  then  erected  was  upon 
a  regular  plan.  In  1641,  Sir  George  Rawden 
defeated  the  rebel  army  here;  and  in  1662,  the 
iuhabitaifts  received  a  paten;,  empowering  them  to 
return  two  members  to  parliament  in  consideration 
of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  royal  cause. 
It  now  returns  one  member  to  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Connor  and  archdiocese  of  Armagh ;  patron,  the 
marquia  af  Hertford,  who  is  owner  in  fee  of  the 
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whole  town.  The  parish  oi  Llsburn  it  partly  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  and  partly  in  the  county  of 
Down.  It  contains  13,249  iuhabitanti,  of  which 
6218  are  in  the  town,  5941  In  thai  part  of  the 
county  which  ii  in  Down,  and  2u90  in  that  which 
ia  in  Antrim. 

LIVERS EEQE,  Hsney,  a  very  proraiiing 
YOung  painter  in  the  higher  Walks  of  the  art,  waa 
bom  at  Blanchester  in  the  year  1803,  and  from 
iiifiincy  was  afflicted  with  asthma.  His  lather  was 
connected  with  the  cotton-trade,  but  he  was  in- 
debted to  an  uncle  for  hit  education.  The  exact 
period  cannot  be  fixed  upon  when  first  he  decided 
ou  pursuing  the  arts ;  but,  it  was  long  ere  he  dia- 
eovered  the  true  bent  of  his  genius — dramatic 
painting ;  for  the  earlier  periods  of  his  youth  were 
spent  in  portrait-painting.  On  his  first  composition 
ill  this  style  being  exhibited  at  Blanchester.  it  im- 
mediately attracted  the  notice  of  many  judges  of 
taste  i  and  from  that  time  his  affairs  began  to 
assume  a  more  brilliant  aspect,  and  he  Mras  enabled 
to  pursue  the  studies  most  congenial  to  his  feelings 
and  habits.  Every  new  composition  afforded  in- 
dubitable signs  of  the  felicity  of  bis  choice,  and  of 
his  rapid  improvement  in  the  art.  He  possessed 
a  vivid  perception  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  and 
romance ;  bis  compositions  are  derived  diiefly  from 
works  ot  imagination,  and  are  treated  In  a  manner 
which  clearly  attests  his  aptitude  for  this  particular 
style.  His  picture  of  the  **  Black  Dwarf,**  Uken 
from  Scott's  novel*  was  the  first  subject  be  exhi- 
bited at  the  royal  academy.  About  1826,  he 
began  to  visit  London  for  three  or  four  months  at 
a  time,  to  draw  at  the  British  Museum,  and  copy 
at  the  British  Institution;  and  his  copies  at  the 
hitter  place  were  admirably  close  in  resemblance 
to  the  originals,  especially  those  Irom  Rubens, 
Vandyke,  and  Teniers.  To  the  exhibition  of  the 
sodetv  of  British  artists  in  1830,  he  sent  his  paint- 
ing celled  **  The  Inquiry,"  representing  a  country 
lad,  with  game,  standing  before  a  burly  and  pom- 
pous porter  at  the  duor  of  a  country  mansion. 
In  the  exhibition  of  this  society  in  1831,  he  had 
three  paintings; — ^the** Grave-diggers,"  from  Ham- 
let; **  Catharine  8eyton,**and  '*Benedieite,urUoly 
Daughter."  To  the  ro>al  academy  exhibition  of 
1831,  be  sent  two  pictures,  **  Sir  flercie  Sbafton, 
and  Mysie  Happer,**  from  Scott's  Monastery,  and 
•*  Hamlet  and  his  Mother  in  the  closet.*'  In  1830, 
he  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  the  **  Weeklv 
Register,"  representing  a  cobbler  devouring  with 
straining  eyes  the  contents  of  Cobbett's  last  Re. 
gister.  And  in  the  following,  year  he  had  **  Cap- 
tain Macheath  in  Prison."  To  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  in  August,  1831,  he  sent  four  paint- 
ings :— **  The  Register,'*  **  Don  Quixote  in  his 
Study,"  '*The  Fisherman,"  and  another  **Doa 
Quixote."  The  ^ure  of  "Don  Quixote"  was 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1832,  to- 
gether with  one  called  **The  Recruit," — an  en- 
listed  country  bumpkin  in  an  alehouse :  an  admirable 

Eroduction,  a  water-colour  sketch  ot  which,  also, 
e  completed.  During  his  stay  in  London  in  the 
summer  of  1831,  he  finished  several  pictures,  both 
in  oil  and  in  water-colours.  One  in  oil,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete,  was  "Salvator  Rosa 
among  the  Banditti  :*'  and  another  was  *'  Edie 
Ochiltree,"  from  the  Antiquary.  Among  his 
sketches  in  water  colours  ¥rere  **  Slender  and  Anne 
Page"  and  •*  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Bardolph."  Li. 
verseeffe's  death  took  pUce  at  London,  on  the  ISth 
Jan.  1832.     In  height  he  was  about  five  feet  five. 


oi  a  thin  spare  body,  aad  t«lWr  Mb 
left  shoulder;  conplexioa  my  pal*} 
restlesa  md  inqairiagt  bta  cyca  ee^acMAy  '^^ 
bespoke  continual  anxitty,  aai  hSa  mm^  fws 
nervousocaa  and  irritability,  la  tmmftt  ha  ■■ 
irritanle ;  which,  howcvtr,  mi  mmt  ana*  fras  ■■•■ 
Tolence  of  natwa,  b«l  was  tka  aflbca  at  J  kmtn . 

ia  mind,  elevatad  aMl  ntati^— ^  hsa  a^M^ 
gentlemanly  and  coorteooa. 

LLANDAPPs  (i  e.  cAavdk  «  fftr  Tm^^nn. 
lege  in  the  eoanty  of  Olsamn— ,  Wain^  «a«h4 
OB  the  river  Taff,  16ti  mika  frmm  Laa^Mi  !* 
daima  the  title  of  city  from  htmig  tfca  asv  rf  • 
bishop.  It  has  a  small  haibow  am  tW  Bwib  haa 
of  the  Severn,  two  anlea  froai 
tion  in  1831,  1290. 

A  church  was  fovaded  here 
the  introduction  of  GhrttUasdty  la*« 
abont  the  cloae  of  the  thk  cntary.  9m 
menus  and  Lupus,  the  wirtmemm  apfimttm 
gianism,    conaecnued   Dubnoaa  ta  b« 
bishop  of  this  see:  upon  ht«  traaalatiaB  ^ 
leon,  Telians  sncceedcd  to  f  \tmitW,  TW  a^ass  rf 
the  bishops  of  thb  dioeear  Iwrn  Ha  Imm^^am  « 
the  doee  of  the  ninth  centary,  ape  al 

but  the  dates  of  their  lu iti—  mi 

onoertab.  The  see  comprckeBtfa  aki 
fbnrths  of  the  county  of  GlaaHVEaai*  mi 
of  Monmouthshire,  aeven  [ 

The  cathedral  was  erected  during  rh«  pnCan  m 
bishop  Urban.  A.  D.  1  ISO,  mi  s«m  Wwtrfai  ^^ 
dmens  of  If  orman  architect  a 
the  extensive  ndits.  8oaic  parts  9ix%m  i 
edifice  were  repaired*  dotiy  at  the 
bishop  Watsoo,  bat  the  reaovation  waa  ia  aa  I 
style,  quite  neglect  fiil  of  the  clcfi 
of  the  great  original  itsdC  The 
beneath  the  portico  of  a  Hniaaii  teaiple.  aai  m  I 
Dony  with  any  other  yiisa^t  ia  tte 


kWf^ 


The  andent  chapter .booaa  md 
are  areQ  preserved.    Here  are  alea  a 


iMilk* 

Irasaftbft 


room,  with  a  kitchen,  and  i 
I  general*  in  the  chorch-yard. 
'  monuments  adorn  and  give  iateraac  ta  ilto  I 
I  structure.  The  sec  of  Uaadaff  caa  baart  ef  I 
I  ing  poeeeesed,  within  the  laet  sevvary  y«M^  1 
distinguished  naotes  of  Sbt^ey,  Bamvfraft.  H 
son,   iiarsh.   Van   Milderi,   t^ummmr.  mi  Og 


LLANOOLLBN;  a  town  b  the 
Mgh,  Wales,  sitoated  on  the  river  D««; 
poet  road  from  London  to  BolybMd 
rectly  through  it.     The  bridge  b«a  m 
erected  by  the  bishop  of  8t  Asap4,  ia 
great  corioaity.     About  two  aolaa  In 
abbey  of  VaUe  Cruets*  and  not  lar 
ruins  of  ooe  of  Owea  Qlaudo wet's 

The  influx  of  toorista,  daniy  tW 
the  roowntic  vale  of  L]8ii|oUr«, 
to  the  support  of  the  villagers, 
iannd  and  cottoo,  both  apoa 
scale,  occupy  mmj  haada.     Th« 
pariah,  and  eoat-asiaea  b  the 
much  eflDploynent:  aad  the 
is  conveyed  across  the  Dee,  frea  aae 
vale  to  the  other,  by  an  sfssdaet  ( 
length,  affords  coouaercial  faesktanaf 
tage  to  this  parish.     The  esii^  si  fad  by 
Dee,  and  exteade  alesig  the  sab  fcam  ' 
to  the  Oemant  sbte-giiarrws.     h 
and  parish  of  Llsngollea  b  1831, 
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LODGE,  Edmund,  K.  H.  Clareneeitx  King  of 
Amif,  F.  S.  A.,  ton  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Lodge, 
rector  of  Cirtbiltoa  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  was 
bore  io  Poland  street,  London,  on  the  Idth  of 
June,  1766.    He  became  a  cornet  in  the  King's 
on  raiment  of  dragoons  in  1772 ;  but  disliking  I 
the  nibtary  profession,  he  remained  only  a  short 
time  in  the  army.     Having  shown  a  taste  for  liter-  | 
iture  and  antiquities,  the  situation  of  Blue  Mantle 
Purtuirant-at-Arms  was  obtained  for  him  on  the 
32d(1  Feb.  1782.     He  was  promoted  to  be  Lancas- 
ter flerald  on  the  29th  Oct.  1793,  Norroy  on  the 
11th  June  1822,  and  Clarenceuz  on  the  SOth  July 
1838.    Blr  Lodge's  talents  tirst  became  known  by 
f^  publication  of  the  Talbot,  Howard,  and  Cecil 
ptpen  in  the  college  of  arms,  which  appeared  in 
three  volumes,  4to.  in  1791,  entitled,  **  lUustra- 
tioof  of  British  History;"  and  the  ability  with 
which  they  were  edited  at  once  established  his  re- 
potatioo.    His  next  publications  were  the  memoirs 
itticbed  to  Chamberbine's   "Imitations  of  ori- 
gioal  drawings  by  Hans  Holbein,"  which  came  out 
m  parts  between  1792  and  1800.     Li  1810  he  pub- 
lhtbe4  (without  his  name^  **  The  Life  of  Sir  Julius 
C»«r,  with  memoirs  of  his  £smily  and   descend- 
aots,**  in  quarto,  with  numerous  portraits.     But 
the  work  upon  which  Mr  Lodge's  reputation  will 
priudpally  rest  are  his  well-known  memoirs  ia  the 
**  Portraits  of  Illustrioua  Personages  of  Great  Bri- 
(tin, "  originally  published  in  1821 ;  of  which  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  they  are  a  model  of 
biographical  composition.    Hr  Lodge  published  no 
otbir  work ;  and  his  only  additional  writings  (be- 
■de«  a  few  unimportant  articles)  are  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  Antiquarian  Repertory, 
the  pre£u:e  to  Sir  Hanbury  Williams's  Poems,  and 
reviews  (we  believe)  of  the  Sadler  Papers,  His- 
tory of  London,  Scott's  edition  of  <Swift,  &c.,  in 
the  Quarterly  Review.     From  motives  of  benevo- 
lence he  was  induced  to  lend  his  name  to  an  An- 
imal Peerage ;  but  we  are  informed  that  the  merit 
o(  tbote  accurate  volumes  (tor  the  work  has  been 
trequeatly  reprinted)  belongs  entirely  to  the  ladies 
whose  names  are  affixed  to  the  dedication.  Through 
the  influence  of  a  nobleman,  no  less  distinguished 
lor  his  literary  attainments  than  by  his  public  ser- 
ricct,  Mr  lt€>dge  was  nominated  a  knight  of  the 
vder  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover  in  1832.     The 
boooor  was  granted  solely  in  consideration  of  his 
tsleots,  and  without  the  slightest  solicitation  on 
>»  pari.     He  died,  Jan.  16,  1839,  aged  eighty, 
hree. 

LONG,  John,  a  noted  quack  doctor  of  the  pre. 
mt  century,  was  born  at  Newcastle,  in  the  county 
>f  Limerick*  in  the  year  1798.  He  was  the  se- 
ofld  foo  of  John  Long,  in  whom  were  united  as 
amy  callings  as  Dicky  Gossip  ever  exercised  ;  for, 
«skles  basket-making,  which  was  his  original  oc 
Dpatioo,  be  was  steward,  parish-clerk,  harness- 
aker,  vHre- worker,  constructor  of  winnowing  ma- 
tio»,  and  vender  of  every  thing.  His  mother's 
UB€  was  Anne  St  John.  At  an  early  age,  John 
oolated  bis  father  as  a  **  Jack  of  all  trades."  In 
Uitlon  to  tbe  hereditary  occupation  of  basket- 
■kiog,  he  became  a  carpenter,  a  painter,  and  a 
baier.  Before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
iwever,  he  bad  thrown  aside  the  chisel  and  the 
asMod,  and  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  pen- 
L  A  Isidy  of  the  name  of  Schuter,  who  lived  in 
oiieraile«  was  the  first  person  who  noticed  his 
rlj  treats  :  sbe  gave  him  little  ptints  and  draw- 
^  to  copy  i  i^nd,  whiUt  thus  stimulating  his  ex- 


ertions, inttrucied  him  by  her  advice.     Public  in- 
terest was  soon  excited  in  favour  of  so  promising 
a  boy;  and  a  subscription  was  made  by  the  Done- 
raile  family,  and  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  send  young  Long  to  Dublin,  where,  towards  the 
end  of  18 It),  he  was  placed,  for  two  years,  under 
the  care  and  instruction  of  an  ornamental  furniture 
painter.     He  afterwards  employed  himself  in  giving 
lessons  as  a  drawing  master,  in  Limerick,  and  also 
at  different  places  in  the  county  of  Cork.     He 
painted  several  still-life  pieces ;  took  some  views, 
among  others  one  of  Kicolenum  castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  Spencer,  and  the  place  at  which  he  wrote 
**The  Faerie  Queen;*'  and  even  attempted  por- 
traits.    It  was  about  this  time,  that  he  assumed 
his  maternal  name  of  St  John,  as  an  addition  and 
improvement  to  his  baptismal  name  of  John.     He 
soon  panted,  however,  for  a  wider  and  a  nobler 
field  of  action ;  and  in  the  year  1822,  he  set  off  for 
London.     His  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  some  of 
his  own  paintings,  and  a  scripture  piece,  represent- 
ing **  The  Woman  taken  in  Adulterv,"  which  he 
had  restored  from  a  state  of  sad  mutilation,  and  on 
which,  with  an  enthusiasm  pardonable  in  young 
minds,  he  relied,  as  a  kind  of  bank  on  which  he 
might  draw  for  future  subsistence.     This  picture 
afterwards  contributed  to  ornament  Mr  Long*s 
principal  receiving  room  in  Harley  street.     What 
it  was  which  induced  the  young  artist  to  relinquish 
the  pencil,  and  to  undertake  the  cure  of  consump- 
tion, — we  have  been  unable  to  discover.     In  a  let- 
ter to  a  fi-iend,  written  in  the  year  1826,  he  men- 
tions  having  successfully  treated  a  carriage-painter, 
who  was  apparently  in  a  decline.     Tbe  result  of 
this  first  attempt  encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  and 
as,  like  all  young  practitioners,  he  prescribed  gratis, 
he  had  no  want  of  patients.     In  the  beginning  of 
1827,  be  states,  in  a  letter  from  Bake  well,  near 
Bristol,  that  he  had  applied  his,  **  discovery,**  as  he 
calls  it,  successfully,  not  only  in  cases  of  consump. 
tion,  but  in  rheumatism  and  other  complaints.    He 
here  began   to  receive  fees;  and  after  realising 
enough  to  clear  his  debts,  he  returned  to  London. 
Fpr  a  short  time,  Howland  street,  Fitzroy  square, 
was  the  place  of  Mr  Long's  residence ;  but  increas- 
ing business  gave  increasing  confidence;  and,  in 
tbe  beginning  of  18'i8,  he  took  possession  of  the 
house.   No.  41,  Harley  street.  Cavendish  square, 
where  be  adopted  the  new  course  of  receiving  all 
his  patients;  having  rooms  handsomely  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  suitable  establishment  of 
servants  in  attendance.     Harley  street  was  every 
day  thronged   with   carriages  conveying  rich  and 
noble  patients  to  and  from  his  residence.     In  tbe 
year  1830,  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Cashin, 
who  had  been  one  of  Mr  Long  s  patients,  happen, 
ing  to  die  a  few  days  after  she  was  taken  from  un- 
der  his  care,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body,  and 
a  verdict  of  '*  manslaughter'*  was  found  against  Mr 
Long.     This  verdict  led  to  a  prosecution.     At  the 
trial,  no  fewer  than  sixty-three  of  his  patients, 
most  of  them  persons  of  rank  and  opulence,  ap- 
peared as  witnesses  in  support  of  Mr  Long's  prae. 
tice.     The  jury,  however,  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty;  upon  which  he  was  fined  £250  and  dis- 
charged.    In  the  subsequent  year,  Mr  Long  was 
again  tried,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  Mrs 
Lloyd,  who  had  been  under  his  care ;  but  was  ac- 
quitted.     His  own  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
2d  July,  1834,  was  attributed  to  a  fall  from  his 
horse  several  months  before.     Although  he  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  his  side  after  the  accident,  he 
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eoald  not  be  prevAiled  upon  to  appljr  tnj  of  hit 
own  or  other  remedies  to  reliere  th»t  pun*  or  to 
cure  him  of  a  cough  which  he  had  contracted.  The 
consequence  wai  that  he  fell  into  a  rapid  decline. 
He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  hit  property  to  hie 
brother  William;  in  which  bequeat  it  included  hia 
discovery,  or  secret,  which  he  desires  may  be  sold 
for  £10,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  secret  has 
been  purchased. 

LONGFORD;  a  small  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  comprehending  an  area  of 
2ti3,645  acres,  of  which  192,506  are  cultivated 
land,  55,247  are  bog  and  mountain,  and  15,892  are 
covered  with  water.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim ;  on  the  east  and 
south  b^  Westroeatb  county ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  navigable  river  Shannon.  It  presents  lor  the 
most  part  a  level  sur£ice,  with  the  exception  of 
the  north-western  angle,  which  is  occupied  by  a 
chain  of  rugged  hills,  forming,  in  part,  the  separa- 
tion between  this  county  and  Leitrim.  The 
Shannon  is  the  principal  river  of  the  county,  after 
which  come  the  Inny,  Camlin,  Tallen,  and  others 
of  minor  importance.  Lakes  are  numerous,  and 
abound  with  fish.  Longford  is  almost  entirely 
an  agricultural  ^unty.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
are  grown  extensively,  and  transported  to  the 
markets  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda.  Minerals  have 
not  yet  been  discovered  to  any  extent.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  northern  baronies ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Leitrim  coal-field 
extends  into  the  same  district.  The  civil  division 
ot  the  rounty  includes  the  baronies  of  Abbeysbruel, 
Ardagh  (au  ancient  bishopric),  Qraiiard,  Moydow, 
and  Kathdine.  In  these  are  several  good  towns, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Longford,  the  assise  town, 
(situated  on  the  river  Camltn,  seventy- four  miles, 
W.  from  Dublin;  pop.  4354}  Qranard,  Edge- 
worthstowo,  (q.  v.)  Ballymahon,  and  Lanes- 
borough.  Linen  is  manutactured  in  various  places, 
and  markets  for  linen  and  yarn  established  in  the 
principal  towns.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
Shannon,  in  its  passage  along  the  boundary  of  this 
county,  admits  of  a  free  mode  of  transport  to  the 
port  of  Limerick,  and  so  on  to  the  Atlantic ;  while 
the  extension  of  the  royal  canal  to  Richmond 
Harbour,  with  a  branch  to  the  town  of  Longford, 
throws  open  the  market  of  the  metropolis  to  this 
county.  Population  in  1831,  1 12,558.  Longford 
IS  the  native  county  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  and 
Maria  Edgeworth. 

LONSDALE,  Jamu,  an  eminent  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  on  the  16th  May, 
1777.  One  of  his  earliest  friends  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Threlfall,  an  architect  of  that  town, 
who,  perceiving  his  young  friend  to  possess  consid- 
erable talent,  and  a  great  love  for  drawing,  lent  him 
every  facility  which  his  house  could  afford  for  his 
improvement.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  he 
had  made  considerable  advancement,  the  late  duke 
of  (then  lord  Archibald)  Hamilton  saw  several  of 
his  drawings,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
promise  they  displayed,  that  he  invited  him  to  Ash- 
ton  hall,  his  Grace's  seat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lancaster.  Here  be  became  acquainted  with  lady 
Ann  Hamilton,  the  late  duchess  of  Somerset,  and 
the  countess  of  Dunmore,  the  duke's  daughter,  who 
ever  afterwards  entertained  the  highest  regard  and 
esteem  for  him,  both  as  au  artist  and  a  man.  Mr 
Lonsdale  finding  that,  however  agreeably  his  time 
was  passed  at  Ashton,  another  field  wras  necessary 
for  the  development  of  bis  strength,  and  for  the 


ettablisbBMat  of  Us  ftpwtnike  m  m  i 
mined  at  ooee  to  visit  the  lastiupuhs 
ever,  was  not  done  wtthovt  Ua  hmvw%  dl  il 
cnlties  of  soch  a  coorae  f«Dy  InM  Mbn  1 
the  duke.  Nothinf  dlsbeanet^  Vf  thew  < 
eratsons,  which  he  had  alrrady  weU 
own  mind,  he  set  off  for  !" 
after  his  arrival  was  received  by  R«m»ft  a«s  •• 
house  as  a  pupiL  He  aoea  afterwards  tmk  Mfaf^ 
in  London,  and  became  a  eomimmt  atieaAMi  m  w 
royal  academy;  hot  be  every  yrar.  i 
tion  of  his  profs siion,  returned  to 
always  with  increasing  rvpirtatio*  ami  aaavm  A* 
Opie  s  death,  Mr  Lonsdale  had  Wca  ••  i  i  rf 
that  he  was  enabled  to  parrhMi  tW  k««w  af  *■ 
eminent  artist,  in  Berneis  strerf ,  km  wk^h  hr  •» 
aided  the  reaainder  of  Ua  lilr.  SMadlwhtM 
established  himself  tbcte,  be  bacHBe  af^^Ml 
with  the  late  duke  of  NoHblk,  wW  eaf^d  te 
to  paint  the  large  historical  pictnw  «f  tim$^^ 
signing  Magna  Charts,  winch  waa  aftsi  wmh  «» 
cnted  in  stained  glasa,  and  plaeed  ia  tbe  %■■» 
hall  at  Arundel  castle.  Be  aW  pmnHil  est^ 
whote-lengtb  portraits  of  Us  GffBCa.  TW  tftyml 
which  is  an  admirable  lik 
and  executed  with  striking  ahftty, 
possession  of  the  preeeat  dake:.  Ai 
whole-length,  is,  we  believe,  plaesd  m 
hall  at  Hereford.  Aboot  tUa  ti«e  h«  i 
honour  of  being  patroaiaed  by  Us  njmk 
the  duke  of  Susses,  of  whom  b« 
portraits,  aa  well  aa  thoaa  of  ma 
Highnesses  personal  frieoda.  Tbe  I 
line  appointed  hisa  her  Majesty's  , 
and  be  executed  several  pictorca  «f  ber«  * 
striking  and  characteristic  hk*asawa>  0»  4 
them,  a  half-length,  %Hih  her  " 
Oeorge  IV.  in  her  hand,  ia  an 
Guildhall.  AoMNigst  otbcra  of  the 
of  distinguished  men  who  wetv  tW  i 
Lonsdale's  pencil,  we  amy  aseotioo  tbr  wm^mm  4 
Russia,  the  king  of  tbe  BelaMi,  tim  f-vd  irffe 
of  Ltiaise^  tiw  dnfc< 


,,    Ihs*v 
of  tW 


Maximilian,  the  dnke 
Argyll.  Dr  Parr,  Sir 
tic  lie  He  became  a 
club  soon  after  Us 

Norfolk,  (by  whom,  we  belieee.  ho  wm 
there,}  and  in  that  society  fafod  a 
course  with  many  of  the 
acters  of  his  time.     His  poitisiti  of  laid 
and  baron  Wood  are  foil  of  character. « 
identify  the  men.     His  tbrco  hot  piiimas 
shortly  before  his  deoth, 
lord  Zetland,  and  lord  Dioorbso.     As  a 
was  more  intent  ia  briaginf  oot  tW 
the  mind,  in  eoojnactioo  with  a  stf«t«  hsO 
representatiiM  of  the  featom.  thao 
inferior  details,  and  ta  riaisriag  hia 
vating  to  coosokni  obasMiri.     Mr  ~ 
took  place  oa  the  17tb  Jan.  lAI 
shortly  before  be  parrhasid  Op^9 
from  Lancaster,  by  whom  be  Wft 
private  life  he  was  higUy  caleeaad, 
among  his  friends  many  of  the  aMa 
men  of  the  age  for  wit,  ahOifty.  aod  hi^ 
LOUGHBOROUGH ;  a  «o«»  m  tl 
Leicester,  sitaated  oo  the  river  €aar. « 
road  from  London  to  Maaihiatii.  *ao 
from  the  fbraier.     The  town  ha^  < 
twenty  years,  been  ancb  ioiprawd  if 
of  a  new  market. bouaeoad  ma»y 
edifices.     The  maaabctores 
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tiMMe  of  cotton,  wonted«  and  merino  botiery,  and 
bobbiooiet  lace.  For  the  laitoroentioned  article  a 
pHLtut  wu  obtained,  and  the  manufacture  was  con- 
fined  to  this  place  till  the  riots  of  the  Luddites, 
during  which  the  patent  machinery  was  destroyed, 
ia  comequence  of  which  the  establishment  was 
rcoiored  to  Devonshire ;  but  since  that  time  the 
loaking  of  bobbin-net  has  been  again  introduced. 
PapuUtion  of  town  and  parish  in  1831,  10.800. 

LOUTH;  a  town   in  Lincolnshire,    144  miles 
fnm  London,  situated  on  the  small  river  Lud,  from 
which  a  canal  has  been  constructed,  communicating 
vith  the  sea  about  seven  miles  distant.     The  prin- 
dpil  public  buildings  are  a  town-hall,  an  assembly- 
room,  and  a  theatre ;  and  there  are  billiard-rooms 
iod  aews.  rooms.     The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
Ao  extensive  carpet  and  blanket  manufactory  has 
heeo  established  here;  and  among  the  other  branches 
of  industry,  are    worsted-spinning  and    making 
woollen  stuffs,  soap-boiling,  and  making  coarse 
piper;  besides  which,  here  are  ship- builders,  mast, 
block,  and  pump  makers,  machine-makers,  iron- 
founders,  and  millwrights.    By  the  Louth  canal, 
veaeli  oi  considerable  burden  trade  regularly  to 
Hull  and  other  parts  of  Yorkshire  northward,  and 
•outhward  to  London,  carrying  cargoes  of  wool 
sod  corn,  and  importing  in  return  timber,  coal, 
grocery,  and  other  articles.     Population  of  town  in 
18^1.  6927. 

LOWESTOFT,  or  LOWESTOFT;  a  town 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  situated  on  a  headland 
bordering  on  the  German  ocean,  114  miles  from 
toodon.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  easterly  point 
ot  land  in  England.  The  headland  or  cliff'  is  partly 
covered  with  gardens,  forming  terraces  on  the  de- 
tiifitf;  mad  between  these  gardens  and  the  tea  is 
a  tract  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  called  the 
Z)«icf,  on  which  is  an  extensive  line  of  fish-houses. 
The  recent  conatruction  of  an  artificial  harbour, 
ud  other  works  connected  with  the  Norwich  and 
LowestolT  navigation,  has  added  to  the  commerce 
lad  prosperity  of  the  place.  Lowestoff  has  a  large 
(hare  in  the  herrtng-fiishery,  the  Lowestoff"  herring 
being  esteemed  in  England  as  the  Lochfine  are  in 
Seotiaad.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
nackareL  The  place  is  much  frequented  for  sea- 
ling in  the  summer.  Population  in  1831, 4394. 
LITMSDEN,  MikTTHBw.  LL.  D.,  late  professor 
if  Persiao  and  Arabic  in  the  college  of  Fort  WiU 
iaoB,  Calcutta;  entered  into  the  employ  of  the 
£ast  India  Company  in  the  ^ear  1794.  His  official 
tatioB  waa  first  in  the  stationery  department ;  but 
« appears  to  have  applied  himself  with  so  much 
vceess  to  the  atudy  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
wgnages  aa  to  induce  the  governor-general,  on  the 
2(h  ta  3la/»  1803,  to  place  him  on  the  establish- 
«at  of  the  college  of  Fort  William  in  the  capa- 
ity  of  an  aaatstant  to  captain  Baillie,  then  the  pro- 
Mor  of  those  languages  in  that  institution.  In 
le  following  year  he  was  highly  commended  by 
te  government  for  his  progress  in  the  preparation 
^  a  Persiao  grammar  ;  a  work  which  he  published 
the  year  1805.  In  1608  he  was  appointed  to  sue 
td  captain  Baillie,  as  Persian  and  Arabic  profes- 
r,  still  continuing  to  perform  his  duties  under  the 
ationery  committee.  In  1812,  the  Bengal  govern- 
est,  baring  then  under  their  consideration  the  state 
lite  Calcutta  Madrissa,orMahomedan  college,  ap- 
sated  Dr  Lumaden,  with  Lieut.  A.  Galloway,  to 
igeU  each  reforms  as  they  might  deem  needful 
chat  inatitutioo.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
ey  fully  auoceeded;  and  Dr  Lumsden  was  ap- 


pointed secretary  to  the  Bladrissa,  with  instructions 
to  superintend  it,  and  the  various  translations  from 
English  works  into  the  Persian  language,  which 
were  then  in  progress  at  the  Madrissa.  He  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  his  Persian  grammar  in 
1810;  and  an  Arabic  grammar  in  two  volumes 
folio,  in  1813.  In  1814  he  received  charge,  as 
superintendent,  of  the  Company's  press  at  Calcutta, 
which  he  retained  about  three  years.  In  1818,  he 
undertook,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  bis  profes- 
sorships, those  of  secretary  to  the  stationery  com- 
mittee; but  his  health  soon  exhibited  symptoms  of 
a  rapid  decline,  which  compelled  him  to  quit  India. 
Dr  Lumsden  came  to  England  by  way  of  Bombay, 
through  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Russia ;  and  his  de- 
parture was  announced  in  the  Indian  prints  as  the 
loss  to  India  of  *'  one  of  the  greatest  orientalists 
of  bis  age,  to  whose  instruction  a  great  body  of 
the  Company's  servants,  who  were  then  perform- 
ing the  most  important  services  in  all  parts  of  India, 
were  indebted  for  that  knowledge  of  the  diplo- 
matic language  of  India,  which  qualified  them  for 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties."  '  His  private 
virtues  were  described  as  **  quite  as  distinguishing, 
although  not  so  conspicuous,  as  his  professional 
abilities."  He  arrived  in  England  in  1820,  in  a 
state  of  health  somewhat  improved  by  journeying 
through  a  colder  climate.  In  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  India,  and  was  again,  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1822,  appointed  professor  of  Arabic 
and  Persian  in  the  college  of  Fort  William;  and  in 
March,  1822,  placed  over  the  Calcutta  Madrissa. 
These  appointments  he  held  till  1825,  when  he 
resigned  the  service  of  the  Company,  and  arrived 
in  England  in  1826.  Upon  his  final  retirement 
from  the  service  in  India,  the  Bladrissa  committee 
recorded  their  sense  of  his  merits  and  services  in 
strong  terms,  ascribing  the  then  highly  flourishing 
state  of  the  institution  solely  to  his  exertions  to 
promote  its  prosperity.  After  his  return  to  this 
country  he  lived  in  retirement  till  the  period  of  his 
decease,  which  took  place  at  Tooting  Common, 
Surrey,  March  31,  1835,  aged  fifty-eight. 

LURGAN;  a  town  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
eighty-five  miles  N.  from  Dublin.  It  is  a  thriving 
place,  the  inhabitants  being  chiefly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  linen,  cambrics,  lawns, 
diapers,  diaper-damasks,  and  cottons.  The  coaches 
from  Belfast  to  Armagh  pass  through  it.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  2842,  since  which  time  it  has  much 
increased. 

LYNN.REGIS,OE  KING'S  LYNN;  a  sea-port 
town  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  distant  from  London  ninety-six  miles 
N.by  E.  The  town  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  consisting  of  two  prin- 
cipal streets  and  several  minor  ones,  which  are  nar- 
row,  but  well  paved  and  lighted.  Through  the 
town  run  four  small  streams,  over  which  there  are 
several  bridges.  The  principal  public  buildings, 
exclusive  of  the  churches,  are  the  guildhall  or  town- 
hall,  an  ancient  structure  of  stone  and  flint,  con- 
taining several  apartments,  in  which  are  portraits 
of  the  Walpoles  and  others ;  adjacent  to  it,  is  the 
bridewell  or  house  of  correction ;  the  custom-house, 
erected  in  1683,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Turner, 
thrice  mayor,  and  many  years  member  of  parliament 
for  Lynn,  it  was  originally  designed  as  an  exchange 
for  merchants ;  the  market-place,  an  area  of  about 
three  acres,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  market- 
cross  of  freestone,  with  sculptural  and  other  em- 
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beUUhmeiits ;  and  the  Uicfttre,  erected  in  1818. 
There  it  a  puhlic  walk,  called  the  New  Mall,  ahout 
340  yards  in  length,  bordered  on  the  aidee  by  quick- 
set hedges,  and  having  recesses  and  seats  at  con- 
venient distances.  In  ^he  High  street  is  a  pablic 
library,  founded  in  1797*  and  supported  by  sub- 
scription, containing  a  good  coHeetion  of  useful 
booiu  i  and  in  18*26  was  opened  a  Mechantes'  Lite- 
rary and  Sdentidc  Institution. 

The  harbour  of  Lynn  is  capable  of  receiving  900 
sail  of  vessels,  but  is  difficult  of  access  from  the 
numerous  and  perpetually  shifting  snnd.banks  in 
the  river.  The  imports  are  principally  com,  coal, 
timber,  hemp,  wine,  fruit,&c;  the  exports,  chiefly 
agricultural  produce,  and  a  fine  sand  used  in  mak- 
ing glass.     Population  of  town  in  1831,  13,^70. 

LYON,  QiORfli  FaANCis,  an  enterprising  tra- 
yeller,  was  a  native  of  Chichester,  and  son  of 
colonel  Lyon  of  that  city.  He  was  educated  at 
Dr  Buraey's  naval  academy  at  Qosport,  and  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  royal  William  flag-ship  at  Spit- 
head,  in  1808.  He  first  sailed  in  the  Milford  74,  in 
Aug.  1809;  and,  after  serving  for  several  months 
on  the  French  coast,  he  proceeded  to  Cadii  in  the 
same  ship,  and  on  the  23d  of  November,  1810,  he 
was  engaged  in  one  of  the  Milford's  boats  in  an 
attack  on  several  of  the  enemy's  gun  vessels  near 
Santa  Maria.  The  Milford  left  Cadii  in  the  suss- 
mer  of  181 1,  and  joined  the  fleet  off  Toulon;  and, 
as  Sir  Richard  shifted  hie  flag  into  the  Hiberoia,  a 
beautiful  first-rate,  young  Lvon  was  removed  into 
her  as  a  follower  of  the  admiral.  Mr  Lyon's  next 
ship  was  the  Caledonia  120,  bearing  the  flag  of  the 
late  lord  Exmouth,  who  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
pointed  him  acting  lieutenant  of  the  Berwick 
seventy-four,  captain  Edward  Brace,  under  whom 
he  served  at  the  reduction  of  Genoa,  in  April 
1814.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  he  was 
wounded  iti  an  attack  made  by  the  boats  of  the 
Berwick  and  Rainbow  upon  the  enemy's  posts  near 
the  pass  of  Rons,  with  a  view  to  favour  the 
advance  of  the  British  army,  under  lord  William 
Bentick.  During  the  war  with  Murat,  in  1815, 
lieutenant  Lyon  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta, 
by  the  combined  Austrian  and  Anglo-Sicilian 
forces.  On  the  last  day  of  that  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Albion,  seventy-four,  fitting  for  the 
flag  of  rear  admiral  (after  Sir  Charles)  Penrose, 
in  which  ship  he  bore  a  part  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
giers, August  27,  1816. 

In  September,  1818,  Mr  Ritchie,  a  gentleman  of 
great  science  and  ability,  employed  bv  the  British 
government  on  a  mission  to  the  intenor  of  Africa, 
arrived  at  Malta  (where  the  Albion  was  then  lying) 
attended  by  M.  Dupont,  a  Frenchman  in  his  pay, 
whom  he  had  engaged  at  Blarseilles  for  the  purpfiee 
of  collecting  and  preparing  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory. It  was  understood  that  capt.  Frederick 
Bfarryat,  R.  N.,  was  also  to  have  accompanied  Mr 
Ritchie,  but  that  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  induced  that  officer  to  relinquish  his  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  mission.  Soon  after  Mr 
Ritchie's  arrival  at  Valette,  he  became  acquainted 
with  lieutenant  Lyon,  who,  hearing  him  express 
his  disappointment  at  having  failed  to  obtain  rapt. 
Marryat  as  his  companion  on  the  proposed  expe> 
ditioo,  offered  to  sopp]y  his  place,  **  hoping  that 
the  leal  by  which  he  was  actuated,  would,  in  some 
degree,  make  amends  for  his  deficiencies  in  other 
respects.**  Mr  Ritchie,  without  hesitation,  ac- 
cepted his  proposal,  and,  in  consequence,  lost  no 
time  in  requesting  Sir  CharlM  Penrose  to  solicit 


the 

Albion.    On  the  19th  of  9e 

answar  was  recti  vad  fraoi  tW  i 

tenant  Lyon,  who  h«d 

the  interval  in  aequMv  ^  AnMc 

in  otherwise  preparing  hi^ilf  lar  Hw  elf«  a 

view,  immediatelj  flsUowwl  Mr  RiutetaTi^A 

where  he  landed  on  the  85(h  ef  the  ^  ■■* 

In  1821,  he  published  hk  ^ovaal.  andw  ite  «» 

of  «*  A  Narrative  of  Travels  ia  Senfcem  Mm, 

accompanied  by  Oeographkal  N«6em  af  fate 

and  ot  the  Couiae  of  the  Nifftr.*  wsch  a  iftat  « 

the  routes,  and  a  variety  of  coio^rad  ti^m,  *» 

trattve  of  the  eostaaes  of  the  ssmsl  mbm  tf 

that  country.     The  tour  la  dlvidirf  iafts  twmj^, 

tha  iral  comprisea  a  jouraey  over  Ihs  ~ 

mountains  to  Btnialaed,  aMi  the  i  ' 

greaa  of  the  mission  frooi  Trifotf  la 

the  capital  of  Peaaaa  (kt.  39"  M*  9 .  b^  11* 

62    B.,)  vriMve  Mr  Ritchie  died  aa  the  9*4 

November,  1819;  the  tntml  i  ibwfii  »  lfmi% 


eftal. 


proceedings  beiaroen  that  period  mi 

1820,  when  he  returned  to  Tripofi,  a^Vtvae 
of  exactly  one  year,— **tt  beiaf  deawdlas 
oua  to  attempt  advandag  aay  Iwihv  a 
interior  without  Irtah  autharily  Mi  ai 
pecuniaij  supplies  from  Qumtmmi '  Ih^v 
this  penod  lituteaant  Lyoa  wore  tha  4«»  rfe 
Moslem,  kept  his  head  ahnvad,  aBsead  !■  h^ 
to  grow,  and  travelled 
ben-abd- Allah. 

AAer  his  return  to 
promoted  to  the  tammmmi  of  the 
veasel,  then  fitting  oirt  at  Deptiwd,  fa^  tta  im- 
pose of  exploring  Repast  Bay.  ha.  ■  '■■■Pf 
with,  and  under  the  orders  of  caft.  tmrf  nil 
expedition  sailed  from  the  More  «■  the  4h  tt^ 

1821,  and  rensaiaed  out  duri*«  the  whah  tf  «■ 
seasons;  after  wWch  they  rvtmed  hams b  •» 
her,  182S,  their  partial  mteem  m  hmmga^ 
considerable  addttioaa  to  tha 
scientifie  history  of  the  Korth  8c^ 
warm  testimooiea  of  tha  p 
Captain  Parry  s  history  of  the  ■xjiiBai  • 
known.  Captaia  Lyoa  s  **  Pri 
also  published,  and  has  hces  ayitly 
Sayings  and  Doings  of  the  Fnaimaei  *  I 
rewarded  arith  post  raak.  daud  Jtm*  H 
and  on  the  16th  of  Jen.  ha  wm 
fireedom  of  his  native  city  of 
tertaioed  by  the  corpwatiuu  at 
The  freedom  was  enclosed  an  an 
firom  a  portion  of  the  Hecla«  Imad  urtih 
heariag  the  fbUowii^  inaei  iptlaa  ;^' 
Jan.  Itf,  1824,  by  tha  umyor. 
xcns  of  Chichestrr,  to  Oentga 
Captab  in  the  Royal  llavy,  ia 
adouratioa  of  the  aeal,  pcrsevci 

enterprise  dispUyed  hv  htm  ia  his 

them  Africa,  and  ia  the  Bate  vaynge  ta  4a  MV 
Sea,  ia  aearch  of  a  north-wvst  pamafc' 

A  few  days  before  ttia  gfiriti^ruy 
capt.  Lyon  had  been  appointed  a»  the 
fitting  out  for  another  vo*ag»  «f 
icy  regiona.     Thas  vessel  ww  urigmiJif  s  ffl 
of  oolv  180  tons  hvthcn;  b«l  she  bl  hM  ^-, 
siderably  strengthened  and  raiead  afaiw  %  ^^ 
her  to  acrompany  tiratenast  Ptory  m  ^  flltf^ 
tion  of  1819;  and  her  r  amah  mint  ■ 
of  forty-one  peraasn,  indndhig  eafX 
sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  Mlh  ef 
for  the  purpose  of  mskiag  aa 
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tbe  mstern  shore  of  Melville  PeninsuU  with  the 

isportiot  diicoreries  of  oapt.  Franklin  ;  and  was 

•cewDpiBied  as  for  as  the  coast  of  Labrador  by  the 

Snap  Mff eying  vesMl,  which  bad  been  ordered  to 

any  out  a  spare  bower-anchor  and  part  of  her 

florti.    After  undergoing  many  hardships  in  the 

eome  of  an  exploratory  voyage,  tbe  Griper  re- 

tvmd  to  England  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

Cipt  Ljroa  published  a  narrative  of  his  voyage, 

with  s  redueed  diart  of  bis  route,  and  an  appendix, 

emtsbhig  magnetic  and  botanical  observations. 

Im  Jane  1825,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 

VIS  conferred  upon  him  by  tbe    university  of 

Oxford ;  and,  on  the  5th  or  Sept.  following,  be 

ovrted  Lacy  Louisa,  tbe  younger  daughter  of 

lord  Edward  Fitigerald.     Not  long  after,  be  went 

to  Mexico,  as  one  of  tbe  commissioners  of  the 

JUd  del  Monte    mining    company.      Returning 

hone,  by  way  of  New  York,  in  the  Panthea  packet, 

bound  to  Liverpol,  he  was  wrecked  in  a  gale  at 

Bolyhead,  Jan.  14,    18*27*  and  lost  every  thing 

belMiging  to  him,  including  his  journal,  (Aans  of 

the  nines,  Sec     To  add  to  bis  mortification,  he 

lotfd,  upon  landing,  of  tbe  death  of  his  wife, 

wUeh  had  taken  place  about  four  months  before. 

Captain  Lyon  afterwards  rjetumed  to  South 
Ameriek  on  mining  business,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  his  wonted  intelligence ;  and  the  specimens 
9f  South  American  minerals  which  he  forwarded 
ro  this  eountry  are  evidences  of  his  taste.  At 
teogth  bis  sight  began  to  fail  him  to  an  alarming 
bfrte,  insomuch  that  he  determined  to  revisit 
Bf^iaad  for  advice.  He  aecordinglv  embarked 
er  that  purpose,  but  died,  on  board  his  Majesty's 
■ckat  tbe  Emulous,  on  her  passage  from  Buenos 
iyres,  Oct  8th,  18S2,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven ; 
has  prematurely  concluding  a  life  of  extraordinary 
dvcntwe,  attended  by  extraordinary  misfortunes. 
LYOK.KING-AT-ARMS ;  an  officer  of  great 
■li^aity  in  Scotland,  so  called  firom  the  armorial 
mrmg  of  the  Scottish  kings,  tbe  lion  rampant, 
"he  Lord  Lyon*s  rank  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
ther  kJBf  of  arms,  as  he  holds  bis  office  immedi- 
taly  from  the  sovereign,  by  commission  under  the 
«8t  aeaL  Formerly,  one  of  bis  duties  was  to 
rry  piiUie  messages  to  foreign  states.  The 
Beers  serving  under  bim  are  heralds,  pursuivants, 
id  — aeugers.  Tbey  are  all  created  by  him, 
id  aiDcimble  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  empowered 
» iiwpoet  the  arms  and  ensigns-armorial  of  all  the 
itleoitn  and  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
v»  prvper  arms  to  deserving  persons ;  to  matri- 
dbtc  aoefa  arms,  and  to  fine  those  who  use  arms 
kidi  mre  not  matriculated  in  £100  Scots,  with 
e  Jbrfcitiire  of  the  goods  and  furniture  on  whidi 
e  am*  are  represented.  The  court  of  session 
■  the  power  of  reviewing  the  decision  of  tbe 
«D  Coitrt  as  to  the  matriculation  of  arms,  but  a 
hetiam  of  a  matriculation  of  arms  is  incompetent 
the  instance  of  a  party  who  does  not  claim  right 
tbe  arms  in  question.  The  regalia  of  this 
«rr  are  Tery  aumptnous,  and  are  worn  on  solemn 
aaicww.  Before  the  revolution,  on  his  admission 
ofllee,  b«  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  sove- 
fn  or  lixa  commissioner,  in  presence  of  the  no- 
tj,  ftc  The  Scottish  poet.  Sir  David  Lindsay 
tbe  Motmt,  was  lord-lyon  king  at-arms. 
:.YR£-BIRD,  OE  MENURA,  a  beautiful  bird 
nd  in  Aootralia,  and  placed  by  some  naturalists 
tag  tbe  i^llenaceous  order  of  birds ;  by  others, 
yng  tbe  passerine.  It  equals  a  common  pheasant 
i»e,  but  its  limbs  are  longer  in  proportion,  and 


its  feet  much  larger;  the  toes  are  armed  with  large 
arched  blunt  claws;  the  hind  toe  is  as  long  as  are 
the  fore  toes  (the  length  of  these  being  nearly 
equal),  but  its  claw  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of 
the  others;  the  scales  of  the  tarsi  and  toes  are 
large  bold  plates,  and  their  colour  is  glossy  black ; 
the  head  is  small,  the  beak,  as  Cuvier  has  described 
it,  is  triangular  at  the  base,  pointed  and  compressed 
at  the  tip;  in  the  male  the  feathers  of  the  head  are 
elongated  into  a  crest;  the  wings  are  short,  concave, 
and  rounded,  and  the  quill  feathers  are  lax  and 
feeble ;  the  general  plumage  is  full,  deep,  soft,  and 
downy.  The  tail  is  modified  into  a  beautiful  long 
plume-like  ornament,  representing,  when  erect  and 
expanded,  the  figure  of  a  lyre,  whence  the  name 
of  lyre-bird.  This  ornamental  tail  is,  however, 
confined  to  the  male.  In  the  female  the  tail  is 
long  and  graduated,  and  the  feathers  are  perfectly 
webbed  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft,  although  their 
texture  is  soft  and  flowing.  In  the  male  the  tail 
consists  of  sixteen  feathers,  of  these  the  outer 
one  on  each  side  is  broadly  but  loosely  webbed 
within,  its  outer  web  being  narrow;  as  it 
proceeds  it  curves  outwards,  bends  in,  and  again 
turns  boldly  outwards  and  downwards,  both  to> 
gether  resembling  the  framework  of  an  ancient 
lyre,  of  which  the  intermediate  feathers  are  the 
strings;  these  feathers,  except  the  two  central, 
which  are  truly  but  narrowly  webbed  on  the  outer 
side,  consist  each  of  a  slender  shaft,  with  long 
filamentous  bubules,  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
and  springing  out  alternately.  The  appearance  of 
these  feathers,  the  length  of  which  is  about  two 
feet,  is  peculiarly  graceful ;  their  colour  is  amber 
brown,  but  the  two  outer  tail-feathers  are  gray 
tipped  with  black,  edged  with  rufous,  and  trans- 
versely marked  on  the  inner  web  with  transparent, 
triangular  bars.  The  general  plumage  of  the 
menura  is  amber  brown  above,  tinged  with  olive, 
and  merging  Into  rufous  on  the  wings,  and  also  on 
the  throat.  Tbe  under  parts  are  ashy  gray.  With 
respect  to  the  habits  of  the  lyre  bird  much  yet 
remains  to  be  known.  Shaw,  in  the  account  be 
collected,  observes  that  its  powers  of  song  are 
very  great : — '*  At  the  early  part  of  the  morning  it 
begins  to  sing,  having  a  very  fine  natural  note ; 
and  gradually  ascending  some  rocky  eminence, 
scratches  up  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  some  of 
the  pheasant  tribe,  elevating  its  tail,  and  at  inter 
vals  imitating  the  notes  of  every  other  bird  within 
hearing;  and  having  continued  this  exercise  for 
about  two  hours,  again  descends  into  the  valleys 
or  lower  grounds.** 

It  is  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Australia  that  the 
menura  is  to  be  found,  and  its  manners  are  shy 
and  recluse;  it  is  almost  exclusively  terrestrial, 
seldom  taking  wing,  and  when  forced  to  do  so  fly- 
ii!g  with  labour  and  difficulty.  Dr  Latham 
remarks,  **  It  is  said  that  it  will  frequently  imitate 
the  notes  of  other  birds  so  as  to  deceive  most 
people;**  and  we  may  here  add  that  the  musical 
powers  of  this  bird,  which  we  have  been  inclined 
to  doubt.  Lave  been  confirmed  to  us  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  gentleman  who,  during  his  residence  in 
Australia,  had  many  opportunities  of  gaining  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  he  assured  us  that 
not  only  were  its  own  notes  rich  and  melodious, 
but  that  it  imitated  those  of  other  birds  with  sur- 
prising tact  and  execution.  Mr  George  Bennett, 
however,  who  notices  the  menura,  in  his  **  Wan- 
derings in  New  South  Wales,"  does  not  allude  to 
this  circumstance,  one  of  considerable  importance; 
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he  neither  confirms  the  lUtenMnti  of  Shaw  and 
othere  respecting  its  powers  of  song,  nor  refutes 
them  as  erroneous.  His  Information  is  ne?erthe. 
less  interesting.  The  natire  names  of  the  menura, 
according  to  this  gentleman,  are  '*  beleck  b^leck," 
and  **  balangara  ;'*  it  is  common  in  the  mountain 
ranges  in  all  parts  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  but  it  has  been  much  thinned  in  its  num- 
bers in  some  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  tail- 
feathers  of  the  male  being  saleable  at  Sydney, 
.  where  they  are  highly  valued.  In  the  ranges  of 
the  lUawarra  district,  where  it  once  abounded, 
the  menura  is  very  rare.  "  The  lyre-bird,**  ob- 
serves  Mr  Bennett,  **  is  a  bird  of  heavy  flight,  but 
swift  of  foot.  On  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
sportsman,  it  runs  with  rapidity,  aided  by  the 
wings,  over  logs  of  woods,  rocks,  or  any  obstruc- 
tion to  its  progress;  it  seldom  llies  into  trees 
except  to  roost,  and  then  rises  only  from  branch 
to  branch.  They  build  in  old  hollow  trunks  of  ; 
trees  which  are  lying  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the 
holes  of  rocks ;  the  nest  is  merely  formed  of  dried 
grass,  or  dried  leaves  scraped  together ;  the  female  [ 
lays  from  twelve  to  sixteen  eggs,  of  a  white  | 
colour,  with  a  few  scattered  light  blue  spots; 
the  young  are  difficult  to  catch,  as  they  run  with  • 
rapidity,  concealing  themselves  among  the  rocks 
and  bushes.  The  lyre- pheasant,  on  descending 
from  high  trees,  on  which  it  perches,  has  been 
seen  to  fly  some  distance ;  it  is  more  often  observed 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  than  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Like 
all  the  galUmaeeouM  tribes  it  scratches  about  the 
ground  and  roots  of  trees,  to  pick  up  seeds,  insects,  i 
he  The  aborigines  decorate  their  greasy  locks, 
in  addition  to  the  emu  feathers,  Mrith  the  splendid 
tail-feathers  of  this  bird  when  they  can  procure 
them."  Dr  Latham  says,  **  I  do  not  find  that  it 
has  been  yet  attempted  whether  this  bird  will  bear 
confinement ;  but  if  the  trial  should  turn  out  sue 
oessful,  it  would  be  a  fine  acquisition  to  our  mena. 
geries."  This  hint  bus,  we  believe,  never  been 
acted  upon ;  the  lyre-bird  has  not  as  yet  been  con- 
veyed alive  to  Europe. 

LYSONS,  Riv.  Daniel,  F.R.S.  F.  A.S.  F.H.S. 
F.L.8.,  he,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  April,  1762. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  was  incum. 
bent  of  Rodmarton,  near  Cirencester.  Having 
completed  his  early  studies  at  Bath,  Mr  Lysons 
graduated  at  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  On  taking 
orders  in  17B4,  he  commenced  his  clerical  life  as 
curate  to  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr  Peach,  of  Mort- 
lake,  in  Surrey.  Shortly  afterwards  he  preached 
by  appointment,  and  according  to  custom,  pub- 
lished, the  annual  sermon  for  the  Colstoo  charity 
at  BristoL  In  1789  he  removed  to  Putney,  as 
curate  to  the  Rev.  Dr  (then  Mr)  Hughes,  precep- 
tor to  the  royal  family,  and  afterwards  canon 
residentiary  of  St  Paul's,  in  whom  be  found  an 
enlightened  and  congenial  friend.  Having  con* 
eeived  the  project  of  writing  a  topographical  work 
on  the  environs  of  London,  Mr  Lysons,  at  that 
time  possessed  a  limited  income,  ana  unknown  to 
the  leading  London  booksellers,  was  at  first  de- 
terred by  considerations  of  risk  and  expense. 
Averse  to  the  idea  of  publishing  by  subscription, 
be  resolved  on  accepting  the  proffered  loan  of 
X200  from  Mr  Hughes  and  another  friend  ;  deter- 
mining to  supply  the  deficiencies  consequent  on  so 
small  a  fund  by  labour  and  dili^nce.  In  the  il- 
lustratioa  of  his  work  he  was  aided  by  the  pencil  1 
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MACADAM,  John  Loudon,  the  great  improTer 

flf  raids,  whose  improyementt,  howerer,  are  likely 

to  W  to  •  Urge  extent  superseded  hj  the  genend 

s4optioii  of  railways,  was  the  representatire  of  an 

oU  ml  respeetahle  landed  family — the  Macadams 

of  Wtterbead,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Bt  «u  born,  September  21,  1756,  in  the  town  of 

Afrtjid  received  his  education  at  the  school  of 

lliybole.    On  the  death  of  hio  father  in  1770, 

wlitii  be  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 

wot  to  New  York,  where  his  uncle  William,  a 

yooBger  brother  of  his  father,  had  been  settled  for 

MMw  years  ai  a  merchant.     Here   he  remained 

fciffteen  years,  during  which  the  war  of  indepen- 

fawe  took  place.     Under  the  protection  of  the 

fintitb  forces,  who  possessed  the  city,  he  realized 

•  cootiderable  fortune,  as  an  agent  for  the  sale  of 

fnMea,    At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  returned, 

vitb  the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property, 

to  bit  native  country,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 

IkmcneS,  a  beautiful  place  in  the  neighbourhood 

^  Moffat,  subsequently  the  seat  of  Dr  Currie,  the 

K^Krepber  of   Burns.     He  afterwards  lived  for 

Ibtrteeii  year»  at  Sauehrie  in  Aynhire,  where  be 

Wi  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  and  a  deputy 

fcafaant.     During  this  period,  he  enjoyed  the 

^mktf  o(  fail  first   wife — a  lady  named  Nichol, 

■boa  he  had  married  at  New  York,  and  who 

Wtybt  him  three  sons  and  three  daughters.     He 

■srried  secondly,  in  1827,  Miss  de  Lancey. 

la  1796,  Mr  Biacadam  received  the  government 
Vpoiotment  of  agent  for  victualling  the  navy  in 
(it  western  parte  of  Great  Britain,  and  removed 
to  Fahnouth.  He  subsequently  resided  for  many 
IMrs  at  BristoU  and  latterly  at  Hoddesdon  in 
ttfftfordshire.  It  was  while  acting  as  one  of  the 
tftrttes  upon  certain  roads  in  Ayrshire,  that  he 
te  turned  his  attention  seriously  to  the  mechani- 
eit  principles  involved  in  that  branch  of  national 
MBoony.  While  engaged  in  England  in  duties  of 
tt  eatirely  different  kind,  he  continued  silently  to 
Kwly  the  process  of  roa(l|-making  in  all  its  details, 
tntpiag  particularly  in  view  the  great  desiderata 
if  a  compact  and  durable  substance  and  a  smooth 
ui^ce.  By  the  exertions  of  various  able  en- 
linsers,  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  road- 
■ikiiif ,  the  highways  of  Great  Britain  were  already 
I  the  course  of  a  rapid  improvement;  but  Mr 
iseadsm  waa  the  first  to  point  out  and  prove,  in 
netieal  operation,  that  a  bed,  of  a  few  inches  in 
epth,  fof^Ded  of  fragments  of  primitive  rock — 
nsaite,  greenstone,  or  basalt — small  enough  to 
HI  through  a  ring  not  larger  than  two  inches  and 
half  in  diameter,  was  the  best  material  for  ordi- 
vy  roads.  His  system,  in  its  leading  features,  is 
I  eoarpicaously  displayed  in  the  public  eye,  that 
ty  minute  account  of  it  ^vould  be  superfluous.  It 
SB  not  Ua  1815,  when  on  the  borders  of  sixty, 
■t  he  begmn  to  devote  his  whole  mind  to  the 
Miacas  •froad -making.  Being  then  appointed 
rveyor-general  of  the  Bristol  roads,  he  had  at 
tgth  fall  opportunities  of  exemplifying  his  system, 
uch  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  do  in  a  manner 


that  attracted  general  attention,  and  caused  it  to 
be  quickly  followed  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom.  In  1623,  he  was  examined  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  propriety 
of  converting  the  ruble  granite  causeway  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  into  a  smooth  pavement 
resembling  those  which  he  had  already  formed  on 
the  principal  roads.  He  expressed  himself  as  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  such  a  change  should  be 
made:  *■  I  consider,"  said  he,  **  that  the  expenses 
would  be  materially  reduced ;  the  convenience  of 
passing  over  the  surface  would  be  generally  iacili- 
tated,  particularly  in  the  leading  streets ;  and  the 
same  weight  of  stone,  now  put  upon  those  streets 
as  pavement,  would  be  obtained  at  infinitely  less 
expense,  in  a  different  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
road-making.*'  The  consequence  was,  that,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  street,  which  had  previouslv  been 
remarkable  for  solidity  of  pavement,  as  well  as  the 
large  sums  that  pavement  had  cost,  were — to  use 
a  phrase  already  familiar  to  every  ear — Macadam* 
ised.  In  introducing  this  improvement  into  British 
roads,  Mr  Macadam  had  spent  several  thousand 
pounds  from  his  own  resources.  In  1825,  he 
proved  this  expenditure  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  an  equivalent  sum  was 
voted  to  him,  besides  an  honorary  tribute  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  in  consideration  of  the  public 
benefits  resulting  from  his  labours.  The  inadequacy 
of  this  remuneration  is  very  striking,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  merit  of  bringing  into  operation  a 
mechanical  improvement,  the  consequences  of 
which,  in  saving  animal  labour,  facilitating  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  rendering  travelling  easy, 
quiet,  and  pleasant,  are  beyond  all  calculation.  Mr 
Macadam,  however,  never  made  money  an  object, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  on  principle  many 
opportunities  of  gathering  wealth,  which  his  office 
as  a  superintendant  opened  up  to  him,  and  which 
many  men  of  by  no  means  blunt  feelings  as  to  pro- 
fessional propriety  would  have  taken  advantage  of. 
He  therefore  died  a  poor,  but,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self, **  at  least  an  honest  man."  His  decease  took 
place,  November  26,  1836,  at  Moffat  In  private 
life  he  was  as  eminent  for  his  amiable  and  upright 
character,  as,  in  the  world,  for  that  sagacity  and 
application  which  became  the  source  of  such  im- 
portant benefits  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Entirely 
devoid  of  selfish  feeling,  he  was  the  charm  of  the 
private  circle,  by  his  gentle  and  polished  manners, 
and  the  ease  and  promptitude  with  which  he  im- 
parted the  stores  of  a  powerful  and  well-informed 
mind. 

MACCLESFIELD;  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Cheshire,  nineteen  miles  from 
Manchester,  and  167  from  London.  It  is  situated 
at  the  border  of  the  forest  to  which  it  gives  name, 
at  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  river  Jordan 
or  Bollin,  which  falls  into  the  Mersey.  It  was  in« 
corporated  by  a  charter  of  prince  Edward,  the  son 
of  Henry  IIL,  as  earl  of  Chester,  in  1261;  and 
subsequent  charters  were  bestowed  on  it  by  Edward 
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IIL  and  other  lovereignt.  Under  the  new  muni, 
cipal  act  the  town  it  governed  bjr  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen  and  tbirty-«ix  councillor* — the  corporate 
body  being  styled  the  '*  mayor,  aldermen  and  bur- 
gesaes  of  the  borough  of  Maccleifield.**  The  town 
it  divided  into  six  wards.  A  court  leet  for  the 
hundred  and  forest  of  Macclesfield  is  held,  and  a 
court  of  record  for  the  trial  of  ciril  causes,  four 
times  a  year.  The  reform  bill  also  eonfi^rs  upon 
Macclesfield,  with  the  townships  of  Sutton  and 
Uurdesfield,  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members 
to  parliament  Blacclesfield  consists  of  four  prin- 
cipal streets,  diverging  from  the  market-place.  It 
tt  supplied  with  water  conducted  in  pipes  from  the 
adjoining  hills,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  princi- 
pal trade  of  the  place  formerly  was  the  making  of 
twist  buttons ;  but  this  has  been  superseded  by  the 
manufacture  of  silk  in  its  various  textures ;  and 
the  magnitude  and  number  of  the  factories  exhibit 
the  extent  to  which  this  important  and  beaatiful 
branch  of  trade  is  carried  on.  Every  variety  of 
silk  article,  from  the  narrowest  ribbon  to  silk 
handkerchiefs,  satins,  and  grot  de  Naples,  is  mann- 
factured  here;  there  are  also  several  cotton  factories 
at  Macclesfield.  The  river  Jordan,  or  BoUin,  runs 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and,  though 
the  stream  is  inconsiderable,  it  turns  several  mills. 
The  vicinity  of  Macclesfield  yields  abundance  of 
coal,  slate  and  stone.  A  canal  to  the  east  of  the 
town  gives  a  water  communication  with  Blanchet- 
ter,  and,  by  means  of  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  with 
London  also.  A  railway  communication  with 
Stockport  will  afford  still  greater  fiMilities  of  in- 
tercourse with  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  while 
the  railway  to  Crewe,  and  another  through  New- 
castle and  the  Potteries,  both  of  which  branch  at 
Nether  Alderley,  about  six  miles  hence,  present 
means  of  transit  to  other  large  towns.  Population 
of  Macclesfield  in  1801.  8743;  in  1831,23.129. 
TTiiitfcd  population  of  Macclesfield,  Sutton,  and 
Hurdesfield,  in  1831,  32,068. 

M'CULLOCH,  JoHM,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
and  F.6.S.,  an  eminent  mineralogist,  was  born  in 
Guernsey,  oa  the  6th  of  October,  1773.  His 
fiimily  was,  as  the  name  importa,  Scotch ;  their 
estate  and  baronial  castle  were  at  Cardonesa,  od 
the  river  Fleet,  in  Kirkeudbrigbt.  The  firat  school 
he  was  sent  to  was  the  grammar  school  at  Pljrmp- 
ton ;  afterwards  to  one  at  Penzance ;  and  thence, 
ill  1787t  to  the  grammar  school  at  Lostwithiel,  in 
Cornwall,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
From  Lostwithiel  he  went,  in  1790,  to  prosecute 
his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained 
his  diploma  of  physician  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen.  He  resid«Hl  five  years  at  Edinburgh, 
when,  feeling  that  he  was  by  far  too  young  to  be 
likely  to  commence  private  practice  with  success, 
he  entered  the  artillery  as  assistant-surgeon.  On 
the  5th  of  April.  1803.  he  accepted  the  sttuatioo 
of  chemist  to  the  ordnance,  which  was  more  par- 
ticularly agreeable  to  him  as  it  exempted  him  from 
taking  the  routine  duty  in  the  colonies.  In  1807  he 
resided  at  Blackbeath,  and  practised  as  a  physician. 

About  the  year  1811,  the  surveys  in  Scotland 
commenced,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  This  com- 
pelled him  to  give  op  both  his  profession  and  the 
appointment  under  the  board  of  ordnance.  He 
never  resumed  his  practice.  thoofH>  he  was  fre- 
quently consulted,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give  his 
advice  when  called  upon.  The  first  business  on 
which  he  was  employed  in  Scotland,  was  in  a  search 
for  stones  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  government 


powder-mills.     The 
was  employed,  waa  a 
mountains,  with  a  vi«w  t 
experiments  thai  bad  hami 
the  density  of  the  earth.     The  tkM  W  hr  a 
object   the  correcttoa   of  the  <imft—  tf  ^ 
plumb-line  on  the  meridiaa  of  the  tr^fsvaMam 
survey.     Whilst  he  waa  mataaf  thaai  swwja  to 
was  sJso  employed  in  geolqgiflj  ohsswalHai  as 
in  ooUectio^  owtcriala  for  a  miasnls^^al  a^  • 
well  for  his  owa  aaioaaaHat  and  im^ttmtL  m 
with  the  hope  that  they  wa^d  hsoaw  mria  a 
the  country  at  aoaM  fatm  tiami    la  IWhi  m 
desired  by  govcnaeat  tocMsaWuthaaaikbH 
thus  begun ;  and  tbia  waa  the  tmmmmtmm  tf 
the  laai  and  moat  iaiportaai  pahttc  wwfc  m  «k« 
he  was  eagagvd. — the  mmmnktpad  mi  $tiifm 
survey  of  Seotlaad, — which  aaa  mtmmd  9m 
summer  from  1826  to  1832,  whaa  he«aM«df 
He   received  from  gomntat    hi  tts  mm 
£7000_«  nua,  aol  by  aay  mmm tm^a^tr^ 
servicaa  he  readertd.     Soma  af  the  inaa  rf  la 
separata  sarveyf  art  before  the  aahlK.    Th»  fca 
was   •«A   De«;Hptioa  of  the  W«laM  hkmbd 
Scotland,  indudiiig  tha  lalt  af  Msa, '  ia  I  wa 
8vo.,  with  1    vol.  4to.   of 
Edinburgh,  1819;  Next,  *«  A 
cation  of  Rocks,  with  Descriflhns 
prising  the  ElaaMaU  of  Practkal 
doa,  1821,  I  vol.  Svo.     Thirdly,  *-T%t 
and  Western  Isles  of  8catUa4.  la  a  ^mmm  U 
ters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  hart.**    Imim,  Wk* 
vols.  Svo.   Fourthly,  -  A  Systaa  W  ttsriitft.  ^ 
a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  aa  faTAsaMmrf* 
Connection  with  the  Sacrad  lacas^  *    !«•» 
1831,  2   vols.  Svo.     la  addioaa  la  thaahq^ 
works,   which  arooa  oat  ml  hm  tm^tKfmmt,  II 
published  an  aocooat  of  Bidt  md  fhwhiiC— ^ 
mously,  in   1823;  aad  coatrihalsd  mmf  |«Mi 
both  to  the  Edinbwgh  Bacydaya^aad  it  Bi^« 
Journal,  on  various  sat^itrta  eoaasctad  mi>>i^ 
bind  generally,  or  its  rocks  aad  aMsids*  h^t^ 
others  on  different  topies* 

In  1821,  Dr  MH^oUaeh  pthfchid  a  TaM»« 
the   Art  of  makiag  Waaea«  m^kk  m^Ad  m% 
fourth  edition  hi  1829.     Two  tAm  wmhs  rfti 
apptirad  ia  1827  and  I8»l     TW  ini  «  ««M 
**  MaUria,  aa  BsMy  oa  tha 
gation  of  thb  Poiai««  tad  i 
calities  of  the  plaeta  by  ^MA  it  • 
1  vol.  Svo.  Loadoa.     Tha 
on  the  Renittcat 
eluding  generally  Marsh  Fnar  aad 
in  2  vols.  Svo.  Loadoa.     Par  aami 
hb  death,  he  IBIcd 
chemistry  and  geology  at  the 
Company  s  anUtary 
Hts    appointment    of  ph; 
prince  Leopold  dates  lr« 
the  coorse  of  the  sumawr  af  MAK  Mm 
whose  fiunily  resided  acar  Atfaamte.    1 
with  her  in  Cornwall,  oa  a  vh^  ta  Iha  li 
Boiler,  at  St  Jnst,  whaa  ht  M  t«  tf 
phaeton,  by  which,  ia  aMUioa  tooskwa^i 
right  leg  was  so  shattered,  thai 
necessary.    This  i       ' 
21st  Aoaost,  I83S.    Dr  M*Cdlaeh  Wka 
unpublished  papers,  aad  a«a^g  mhsis  a  I 
on  Natoral  Theology.     Ht  was  sassd^^u 
tachments,  icaloaa  to  ptumati  ike  ■*— ^jj 
friends,  and  ever  ready  ta  sad  fWw  «ha  ai^ 
his  assbtance.     He  poMrssed  vtvy 
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ud  aeiite  tetitibility.  His  manners  were  court- 
«mm;  bb  ionversntion  wss  rich,  Taried,  and  re- 
OMikjibJc  for  iti  unaffected  simplicity. 

MACDONALD.    John,  formerly  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  royal  Clan- Alpine  refpment,  was  the 
onl/  Mu  of  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald,  who 
w  mterially  assisted  prince  Charles  in  evading  the 
Eogliih  soldiery,  in  1746.     It  is  stated  in  the  ac- 
couot  of  the  rebellion,  pubUsbed  under  the  title  of 
'*  AieuuBt/*  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Mr  Mac- 
(kinild,  a  t;ick8man  or  gentleman  farmer,  of  Mel- 
ton, ia  South  Uiftt,  and  wa»,  in  1746,  about  twenty- 
Tovr  jrears  old.     It  is  also  said  that  her  portrait 
wti  painted  in  London,  in   1747t  for  commodore 
$mith,  in  whose  ship  she  had  been  brought  prU 
sMitr  from  Scotland.     Mr  Croker  adds,  in  his 
edition  of  Boswell  s  Johnson,  that  he  has  not  been 
»bk  to  trace  that  portrait ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
t^  there  are  four  prinu  of  this  celebrated  lady : 
ose  a  nenotint,  by  M*Ardell,  from  A.  Ramsay; 
soother  meaiotinf,   by  J.  Faber,  1747,  from  T. 
Hodioa ;  and  a  third,  engraved  by  Johnson ;  and  a 
Isrge  portrait,  published  in  1827.  by  T  Lupton, 
^tm  a  painting  by  J.  Goubaud.     In  Dr  Johnson's 
Utter  to  Mrs  Thrale,  in  1773,  in  which  he  describes 
U*  visit  to  Flora  Maedonald,  it  is  stated,  *'  She  and 
Ut  Jlosbaod  are  poor,  and  are  going  to  try  their  for- 
tane  in  America."  Mr  Croker  remarks  that  they  did 
eoHgrate  to  America ;  but  returned  to  Skye,  where 
ibe  died,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1790,  leaving  a  son, 
nlooel  John  Maedonald ;  and  a  daughter,  married  to 
■  Msdeod  in  Skye.     The  son,  John  Maedonald, 
■BRd  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
lismpaay,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
wpsef  Engineers  on  the  Bengal  estabUshment.  In 
^  years  1794.  1705.  and  1796,  he  carried  on,  at 
W|icoolen,io  Sumatra,  and  at  StHelena,acontinoed 
srics  of  obaenrations  on  the  diurnal  variation  of  the 
■^Snetie  needle,  which  he  communicated,  in  1798, 
I  the  royal  society,  and  which  were  afterwards 
afatished  in  the  Philooophical  Transactions.  He  was 
toed  a  fellow  of  the  royal  aodety  in  1800.    About 
ttt  time  be  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed 
eatemnt .colonel  of  the  royal  Clan.Alpine  regi- 
eat,  an4  commandant  of  the  royal  Edinburgh  ar- 
iery.     He  was  for  some  time  stationed  in  Ireland. 
I  1803    he  published,  in  two   volumes   12mo, 
Btties  and  Regulations  for  the  Field  Eiercise  and 
«KntvT««  of  the  French  Infantry,  isiued  Aug.  1, 
1)1 ;  traaalated  from  the  French,  with  explana- 
fy  Botea*  and  illustrative  references  to  the  British 
i  Pnnsiftfi   systems  of  Tactics,"  &c.     In  the 
(WwiDg  jeer,  when  he  belonged  to  the  1st  bat- 
ioa  of  Cinque  Ports  volunteers,  he  published 
KiMr  aimilar  work,  entitled  "  The  Experienced 
leer  I  or.  Instructions  by  the  General  of  Division, 
imptiRen,  to  bis  Sons,  and  to  all  young  Men  in- 
ded  for  tbe  military  profession ;  being  a  series 
ntle»  laid  down  by  General  Wimpffen,  to  enable 
cera  of  every  rank  to  carry  on  war,  in  all  its 
aches  and  descriptions,  from  the  least  important 
erprises,  and  expeditions,  to  the  decisive  battles 
ieh  inTolre  tbe  fate  of  empires.     With  notes, 
Ian  tntrod action."     In   1807.  being  then  chief 
fineer  at  Fort  Alariborough,  he  published  two 
e  votttociea,  translated  from  the  French,  with  ex- 
mtory  notes,  of  *'  Instrnctions  for  the  Conduct 
bdhntry  on  actual  Service."    His  last  work  of 
Mitvre  srsM  a  translation  of  **  The  Formations 
Bbnoeavres  of  Infantry,   by  the  Chevalier 
ml,*'  1612.  l2mo.     In  1811.  he  published,  in 
I,  an  emamy  on  hannonict,  trader  the  title  of  '*  A 


Treatise,  explanatory  of  the  Principles  constitut- 
ing the  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Violoncello." 

Another  subject  which  colonel  Maedonald  for 
many  years  ardently  pursued,  was  that  of  convey- 
ing intelligence  by  telegraphs.  In  1808,  he  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  **  A  Treatise  on  Telegraphic  Com- 
munication, naval,  military,  and  political."  In  this 
he  proposes  a  new  telegraphic  system ;  and,  in  1816, 
he  issued  a  Telegraphic  Dictionary,  extending  to 
150,000  words,  phrases,  and  sentences.  The  di- 
rectors of  tbe  East  India  Company  liberally  granted 
£400  towards  its  publication;  and  the  colonel 
received  testimonials  to  the  utility  of  his  plans 
from  Mr  Secretary  Barrow,  of  the  admiralty,  and 
Sir  Harry  Calvert,  adjutant* general.  But  the  most 
favourite  subject  of  his  scientific  researches,  was 
the  magnetic  Poles  and  the  variation  of  the  Mag- 
net; which,  as  we  have  befbre  noticed,  was  that 
of  his  first  published  labours  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  On  this  topic  he  contributed  no  less 
than  sixteen  letters  to  the  Gentleman's  Ifagazine. 
To  the  same  miscellany  he  also  contributed  a  vast 
number  of  articles  on  various  subjects.  He  died 
at  Exeter,  where  he  had  resided  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  on  the  16th  August,  18S1,  aged 
seventy-two. 

M'GAVIN,  William,  author  of  "  The  Protes- 
tant,"  a  controversial  work  on  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  born  August  12th, 
1773,  on  the  farm  of  Damlaw,  in  the  parish  of 
Auchinleck,  Ayrshire,  which  his  fiither  held  on 
lease  from  lord  Auchinleck,  and  afterwards  from 
his  son  James  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Johnson. 
A  short  attendance  at  the  school  of  that  parish, 
when  about  seven  years  of  age,  constituted  the 
whole  education  of  a  regular  kind,  which  he  ever 
enjoyed.  His  parents  having  removed  in  1783  to 
Paisley,  and  being  in  by  no  means  affluent  circum- 
stances, be  was  sent  at  an  early  period  of  life  to 
earn  his  bread  as  a  draw-boy  in  one  of  the  manu- 
factories. Subsequently  he  tried  weaving  of  silk, 
but  eventually  was  led  by  his  taste  for  reading  to 
become  apprentice  to  Mr  John  Neilson,  printer  and 
bookseller ;  a  situation  highly  congenial  to  his  taste, 
and  which  afforded  him  the  means  of  cultivating 
his  mind  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  duty  of 
reading  proof-sheets  in  his  master's  shop  was  the 
circumstance  which  first  led  him  to  study  the  Eng- 
lish  language  carefully;  and,  considering  the 
limited  nature  of  his  education,  it  is  surprising  that 
he  should  have  been  able  to  attract  notice  as  an 
author  under  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1793,  having 
left  Mr  Neilson's  shop,  he  was  found  qualified  to 
assist  his  elder  brother  in  the  management  of  a 
school,  where  writing,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics 
were  taught.  Of  this  seminary  he  afterwards  be- 
came sole  master;  but  he  ultimately  abandoned 
teaching  as  a  pursuit  not  agreeable  to  his  genius  or 
temper,  and  in  1798,  was  engaged  as  book-keeper 
and  clerk  by  Mr  David  Lamb,  an  American  cotton 
merchant,  to  whose  two  sons  he  at  the  same  time 
acted  as  tutor.  Some  years  afterwards,  on  Mr 
Lamb  removing  to  America,  Mr  M'Gavin  became 
his  partner ;  the  business  was  carried  on  in  Glas- 
gow. In  1805,  Mr  MH'avin  married  Miss  Isabella 
Campbell  of  Paisley.  As  his  business  was  of  a 
light  nature,  and  Mrs  M'Gavin  brought  him  no 
children,  he  enjoyed  more  leisure  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  merchants 
in  the  busy  capital  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  At 
a  later  period,  after  the  death  of  his  original  pa- 
tron, he  entered  into  partnership  with  the  son  of 
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that  gentlemtn,  and  carried  on  what  ii  callad  a 
Weft  India  butinett,  under  the  firm  of  M*Ganii 
and  Lamb.  This  uUtmatelj  proving  unprofitable, 
be  was  induced,  in  1822,  to  undertake  tbe  Glasgow 
agency  of  tbe  Brititb  Linen  Company's  bank, 
wbich  be  conducted  witboot  intermission  till  bis 
deatb.  Being  a  roan  of  uncommon  industrr,  and 
equally  great  benerolence,  BIr  M'Oavin  found  time, 
amidst  bis  numerous  mercantile  avocations,  to  write 
a  number  of  religious  tracts  and  stories,  for  tbe 
improvement  of  tbe  poorer  and  junior  classes  of 
society.  Thougb  tbese  productions  are  of  a  class 
which  do  not  usually  attain  a  high  place  in  litera- 
ture, no  reader,  however  indifferent  to  tbe  subjects, 
or  of  however  highly  cultivated  intellect,  could 
peruse  them,  without  remarking  the  extraordinary 
conciseness  of  style  and  moral  force  by  which  tbey 
are  characterized.  Tbe  most  distinguished  of  all 
Mr  M*Qavin*s  writings  is  bis  **  Protestant,"  a 
series  of  papers,  designed  to  expose  tbe  errors  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  commenced  in  1818,  and 
finished  in  1822.  These  obtained  a  high  degree 
of  celebrity  at  tbe  time  of  their  publication,  and 
are  still  held  in  great  estimation.  In  1827,  be 
superintended  a  new  and  improved  edition  of 
"  The  Scots  Worthies,"  to  which  be  added  notes. 
He  soon  after  published  a  refutation  of  tbe  peculiar 
views  of  Mr  Cobbett  in  bis  Historr  of  tbe  Refor- 
mation ;  and  a  similar  exposure  of  the  principles 
of  Mr  Robert  Owen.  He  also  published  a  pamph- 
let.  entitled  '*  Church  Establishments  coutidered : 


IZ^ 


of  remark,  that,  wWrwar,  over  tftt 
the  light  of  dviliflatioa  baa  saei  i 
rays  of  that  light  Itngcr  yet, 
of  absolute  barbariaai  kas  m 
not  wholly  returB.  Tke  law  of  asa  ■  i 
pressed  od  htm  by  bk  God,  k  eawwd 
and  Ut  a  natioo  but  oms  riM  iat*  tbs  Hie  ^ 
ctvilisatioo,  and  tbea,  kowevcr  lev  ahmammt' 
stances  may  aftcrwarda  tkrast  lbs«  d*«a.  1%  «< 
never  sink  into  utter  nifkt,  aoraiO  thsineraw 
to  strive  to  re  ascsad  to  day.  hisabavwAr^ 
remark,  aa  illaatrativc  of  this  Isw.  tksi  ibsw  si. 
tions  made  diilercat  defvese  of  pntpsak  mi  m^ 
each  advanced  farther  ia  iwprsi— ri  tbBifc»y» 
ceding.  Tbe  light  sboM  fsiati, 
dawned,  on  Assyria, — Ha  brigbmi 
lumioated  Rome.  It 
tioD, — fiunt  and  hardly 
gradually  receiving  grcatar 
of  splendour.  Now  la  oar  d^,  it 
into  a  broad,  bright,  mi  gIfioM  if slfsi  ■.  ^' 
passing  and  illuwiaatiag  mton  tksa  haM  Ibt^ 
Civilisation  aevar  takae  plaee  wubeal  ils» 
cumulation  of  tke  amtcnal  pradaslB  d  kks 
Different  causes  may  prodttee  tbii  srasa^** 
Tbe  band  of  violence  may  gMksr  tks ^aihrf» 
pine,  and  manual  biboar  or  ■wcbaatml  r^mmm 
may  heap  up  the  store  of  iadwtry.  TVs  taal« 
of  tbese  causes,  bat  man  partMabHf  the  1^ 
procured  an  abandanee  of  tke 
luxuries  of  life  to  tbe  states  of 
were,  therelbra,  tbe  principal 


in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Covenanter.**  Not  long 

before  his  death,  he  superintended  a  new  and  im-  I  of  ctvilistng 

proved  edition  of  Knox*s  History  of  the  Reforma-  |  exerted  a  similar,  hot,  ai  first. 


tion ;  and  aided  with  an  introduction,  a  work  by  { 
the  Rev.  Mr  John  Brown  of  Whitburn,  entitled 
**  Memorials  of  the  Nonconformist  Ministers  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.**  In  the  midst  of  his 
divers  labours,  he  suddenly  died  of  apoplexy,  Aug. 
23,  1832. 

MACHINERY,  Effects  of,  (a.  to  article 
Labour-saving  Maehinei,)  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
society,  machinery  was  unknown.  Man  was 
created  in  a  climate  where  the  earth  yielded  boun- 
tifully at  all  seasons  of  the  vear,  her  productions 
for  his  use.  Then,  his  only  labour  was  to  gather 
from  nature's  abundant  store,  the  supply  of  his 
present  want.  Aftervrards,  he  began  to  cultivate 
tbe  soil,  and  then,  probably,  some  simple  instru- 
ment of  culture  was  invented.  At  a  still  later 
period,  his  Creator  invested  him  with  dominion  over 
the  life  of  living  creatures;  and,  to  enable  himself 
to  exercise  this  new  authority,  be  invented,  also, 
rude  instruments  of  hunting  and  fishing.  These 
are  all  arts  of  absolute  necessity.  Without  them, 
man  could  not  exist,  except  in  tbe  mildest  climates, 
and  there  only  in  small  numbers.  Beyond  tbese 
arts,  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  have 
made  no  great  advances.  The  only  additional  skill, 
yet  attained  by  many  tribes  of  the  human  family, 
— the  skill  to  make  rude  clothing  and  to  build  rude 
huts  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather, — has  been  taught  them  by  stem  necessity. 
In  their  circumstances,  each  individual  of  the  so-  I  labour  formerly  did, 
ciety  must  labour  for  his  own  subsistence,  and  all  '  more  than  they 
hope  of  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  seems 
entirely  cut  off. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  there  have  been  communities,  which 
have  risen  far  above  this  condition.  Assyria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  felt,  by  turns,  tbe 
genial  iii0aence  of  improvement.     And  it  is  worthy 


influenoe,  increasing  tbe  atoiw  «f 
helping  forward  tbe  pcoffses  of  ei' 
experiment  of  maebiaery,  k^weiai,  ssaa*— 
for  human  labour,  cmploysd  in  pndaoil  ^  * 
creasing  tbe  comforts  of  lile*  was  mnm  mti  ■• 
great  scale  by  the  natiooa  of  aati^nify.  Ibtf  M 
reserved  to  be  tbe  diitincti—  of  madna  a^ 
The  glory  of  compeUiiy  tke  powmssfl^i* 
tbe  service  of  man,  waa  dsstiaaj  ta  gnm  m^ 
age.  And,  aa  tbe  spoils  «f  tkase  klsa*0^ 
tories  have  been  iar  greater  tksM  aaeiaft  v^* 
ever  gained,— as  tbe  aeenmoktiaa  ef  9^tk  9 
the  new  agents  that  have  keen  ampft^ed  •* 
task,  has  been  fsr  more  rapid  tkas  aaieawli^ 
in  former  times,  tbroagk  tbo  iamrwmmmiitfd^ 
agent  whatever,  so  ctvilixatioa  base  m  tet  feV 
days,  spread  hr  more  widdy,  aa 
more  deeply,  than  ever  bemat 
nation  ooly,  but  many,  i 
benefits,  not  upon  a  fisvo«r«d 
upon  tbe  whole  of  society.  W«  woaU 
machinery  has  been  tbe  oaJysfcisnt  ei**^' 
dvilixation.  We  do  not  ao  hefaeva. 
moral  agents  at  work.  Tkeykave 
without  tbe  aid  of  macbiiari, tl 
effected  much.  What  w  cLms  inrasdh^* 
that  it  is  in  tpodem  tiawa  by  fcr  tke  msit^M 
physical  cause  of  baama  im^nmrnm^  M' 
does  for   eivilisation« 


are  tbe  characters  af  tkeae 
the  direst  curse  of  baBaaity, 
cede  coaqoest:  and  tke  eTraitasa  sf  4 
reared  by  tbb  ftmU  riaes  apms  tke  ^aL Asd 
Utioo,  and  tkeaagaish  aCr  '    *^ 

labour,   wbea   urged 
ily,  to  a  < 
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Icetal  aod  Borml  improveinent.  But  machinery, 
dotof  the  work,  without  feeling  the  wants  of  man ; 
takiof  from  none,  yet  giving  to  all,  prodncet  al- 
inoft  uiiiuing led  benefit,  to  an  amount  and  extent, 
of  Mrliicb  we  have  ai  yet,  probably,  but  a  very  faint 
conreptioH. 

There  are  several  objections  to  this  general  view 
of  the  effects  of  machinery,  which  we  shall  now 
ffuniine.  The  first  and  principal  one  is,  that,  all 
laboar  laving  inventions  diminish  the  demand  for 
kuuMB  iodostry,  and  consequently,  deprive  multi- 
UMiei  of  labourers  of  employment.  We  meet  this 
oijectioB  by  denying  the  fact.  It  is  not  true,  that 
the  deoiand  for  human  industry  is  diminished.  It 
ii  not  tme,  that  multitudes  of  labourers  are  abso- 
lute!/ deprived  of  employment.  It  is  true,  how. 
efer,  that  many  labourers  are  sometimes  compelled 
t«  ehiinge  their  employment,  by  the  introduction 
of  sew  and  improveid  machinery  into  a  branch  of 
isdostry,  where  a  great  deal  of  human  labour  had 
iMeo  previously  required.  And  it  is  true,  that 
toaettues,  while  this  change  is  in  progress,  a  great 
(W  of  saffering  is  experienced.  All  this  we  shall 
itiempt  to  explain. 

The  earth  is  the  great  primary  source  of  the 
Mpply  of  human  wants.  It  is  the  great  laboratory, 
where  the  dust  we  tread  upon  is  converted  into 
life-tustaimng  nutriment.  Whatever  we  eat,  or 
ilnak,  or  wear,  comes  originally  from  her  bosom. 
Ii  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  as  has  been  already 
(■id,  men  consume  her  productions  in  their  simple 
»*«te.  The  springs  supply  them  with  water  to 
Ml  They  eat  the  fruita  of  the  field,  and  clothe 
'^selves  with  leaves  and  skins.  In  this  savage 
«t«e,  each  one  aupplies  his  own  wants,  and  it  takes 
ui  hif  time  to  do  it.  But,  after  a  while,  some  one 
■»e  lasy  or  more  ingenious  than. the  rest,  dis- 
•ven  some  method  of  lightening  his  individual 
•hour.  Then  others  imitate  him;— and,  in  time, 
"chiacs  are  invented,  that  seem  likely  to  super- 
■de  the  neeeaaity  of  human  labour  altogether. 
%is  would,  in  fact,  be  the  result,  if,  in  this  condi- 
wi  of  things,  men  should  consume  no  more  of  the 
rvduets  of  industry  than  before ;  and,  of  course, 
•uiJiitode  who  baid  been  actively  employed  would 
I  employed  no  longer.  But  such  is  not  the  fact, 
"he  cravinga  of  desire  are  never  satisfied.  Ex- 
^  the  supply  a»  you  may,  the  wish  for  the  en- 
•raenu  of  life  will  still  go  beyond  it,  and  will  find 
» oaly  limit  in  the  means  of  gratification.  The 
^y  effect,  therefore,  of  increasing  the  productive 
Xifics  of  labour,  by  the  introduction  of  machin- 
al hi  to  diatribute  it  into  more  numerous  depart- 
»tt.  In  the  savage  state,  all  were  hunters  and 
ihen;  in  the  civilized  stat^  some  cultivate  the 
Mad,  tome  conatruct  machines,  some  make  doth- 
IV  tOBM  build  houses,  some  make  laws,  and  some 
each  sermona.  Kach  fills  his  appropriate  place, 
e  aioount  and  the  products  of  human  industry 
B  incaleitlabljr  increased,  and  the  action  of  the 
■■t  social  ayatem  goea  on  safely  and  harmon- 
Mly. 

The  effect  of  machinery  upon  labour  may  be  il- 
*«ted  by  an  example.  We  will  take  the  print- 
r-press.  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  what  was  the 
•dition  of  aociety,  when  there  was  no  printing. 
4euialmoataa  easily  imagine  the*  condition  of 
t  world,  when  there  was  no  light.  Yet  we  know 
*  there  waa  auch  a  time.  Then  the  copyist 
^fermed  the  printer's  work.  Books  were  pub- 
M  by  copying'  them  out  with  a  pen.  A  consid- 
iAe  number  of  persons  were  employed  in  this 


business,  and  a  considerable  number  more  found 
employment  in  the  preparation  of  the  materials  for 
copying.  Books  published  in  this  way  were,  of 
course,  very  expensive.  The  whole  annual  income 
of  a  man  in  moderate  circumstances  would  hardly 
buy  a  Bible.  None  but  princes  and  very  rich  men 
could  afford  to  purchase  libraries.  Hence,  the  de- 
mand for  books  was  extremely  limited,  and  the 
rumber  of  persons  employed  in  furnishing  them, 
must  have  been  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  de- 
mand. 

When  the  printing-press  was  introduced,  an  ex- 
tensive change  took  place.  Books  were  multiplied. 
The  price  fell.  Readers  became  more  numerous. 
The  demand  fbr  information  became  more  urgent. 
Knowledge  began  to  difiTuse  her  healing  beams 
erery  where,  and  an  impulse  was  given  to  society, 
that  has  ever  since  continued  to  grow  in  energy 
and  power.  But  this  is  not  the  result, — ^though  an 
important  and  a  glorious  one, — that  claims  our  con- 
sideration now.  What  we  would  now  press  upon 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  the  efifect  of  this 
machinery  upon  human  industry.  Is  there  more  or 
less  of  human  labour  employed  in  furnishing  books, 
since  the  press  has  lent  its  mighty  aid  to  the  work, 
than  before  ?  Where  Mras  then  one  author,  there 
are  now,  at  least,  one  hundred.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  in  Germany,  one  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  whole  population,  is  an  author.  Instead  of 
a  few  hundred  copyists,  and  a  few  hundred* manu- 
facturers of  materials  for  copying,  there  are  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  who  obtain 
a  living  by  making  types,  presses,  and  paper,  by 
printing  books,  by  binding  them  when  they  are 
printed,  and  by  selling  them  when  they  are  bound. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  this  business  em- 
ploys many  hundred  times  as  much  human  labour, 
as  it  did  before  the  printing-press  was  invented. 

In  this  instance,  then,  the  demand  for  human 
industry  has  not  ceased  nor  diminished,  but  is 
greatly  augmented  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  Kor  does  it  seem  to  be  possible 
that  any  other  efifect  than  this  can  be  produced, 
until  every  department  of  industry, — when  industry 
shall  have  subdivided  itself  into  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  departdaents,  whether  moral,  intel- 
lectual, or  physical, — shall  be  overstocked,  and 
every  want  of  man  more  than  supplied.  This  can 
happen  only  when  man  shall  cease  to  improve  ; — a 
period,  to  which  no  philanthropist  would  wish  to 
look  forward. 

But  if  this  be  so,  some  may  urge,  why  is  it  that 
almost  every  where,  when  machinery  has  been  in- 
troduced on  a  large  scale,  the  working*  classes  have 
uniformly  evinced  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  ? 
Why  did  they  destroy  the  spinning-jennies  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  threshing  machines  in  Englan<i? 
Why  did  the  printers  of  Paris,  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  go  about  destroying  the  steam-presses? 
Why  did  they  petition  the  legislature,  that  their 
use  might  be  prohibited  by  law?  The  obvious 
answer  to  all  questions  of  this  sort  is,  that  the 
working  classes,  especially  of  Europe,  are  not  apt 
to  distinguish  between  present  inconvenience  and 
permanent  evil.  They  are  not  very  far-sighted. 
They  do  see  and  feel  the*  drenching  and  pelting 
storm;  but  they  do  not  see,  even  in  remote  antici- 
pation, the  renovated  beauty  of  nature,  when  the 
storm  has  gone  by.  No  well-informed  person  ever 
denied,  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  may 
occasion  temporary  inconvenience.  If  a  man,  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  employ  twenty  workmen, 
3& 
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procure  a  machine,  which,  with  the  aid  of  one»  wilt 
do  the  work  of  the  twenty,  nineteen,  of  course, 
mutt  be  deprired  of  employment.  When  thii 
takes  place  on  a  small  scale,  the  inconTcnience  it 
not  great.  The  little  labour  that  is  turned  out  of 
its  accustomed  channels,  is  almost  immediately  ab- 
sorbed by  other  employments.  Every  trace  and 
vestige  of  evil  at  once  disappears.  When,  however, 
the  experiment  is  nsade  on  a  grander  scale, — when 
a  great  number  of  machines,  superseding  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  vast  quantity  of  human  labour,  are 
suddenly  brought  into  use,  the  consequences  are 
more  serious.  A  multitude  of  labourers  are,  at 
once,  thrown  out  of  work.  They  find  it  dilBcult 
to  obtain  other  employment,  and  in  het  are,  in 
some  measure,  unfitted  for  it  by  their  prerious  oc- 
cupations. They  have  no  resources  but  their 
labour.  Their  daily  wsges  supply  their  daily  sus- 
tenance. Want  of  work  instantly  reduces  them 
to  beggary;  and  sometimes,  under  these  circum- 
stances, their  distress  is  great.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  by  over-production.  A  fiirmer  may  grow 
as  much  in  one  year,  as  he  can  dispose  of  in  two. 
A  manufacturer  may,  in  like  manner,  have  a  super- 
abundant stock  of  goods  on  his  hands.  Neither 
will  be  likely  to  go  on  producing  at  the  same  rate 
as  before.  Some  of  their  workmen  must  he  dis- 
charged; and  then  the  same  consequences  follow, 
as  upon  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machines. 
These  consequences  will  be  imperceptible,  if  the 
over-production  be  slight  and  partial ;  but  if  it  be 
great  and  general,  they  will  be  plainly  seen  and 
deeply  felt.  Sometimes  both  the  causes  we  have 
mentioned  concur.  Machinery  substitutes  bodies 
of  iron,  with  souls  of  steam,  to  do  the  work  of 
living  men;  and  the  prospect  of  immense  gain 
stimulates  production  to  such  an  eicess,  that  the 
markets  of  the  whole  world  are  glutted.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  cotton  manufacture  in  1825.  Al. 
most  the  whole  of  the  machinery  employed  in  this 
manufiieture,  has  been  invented  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  When  it  had  been  introduced  into  general 
use,  the  same  effects  upon  human  labour  followed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  printing-press.  The  price  of 
cotton  fabrics  was  reduced.  The  demand  for  con- 
sumption increased,  and  the  supply  was  eitended 
to  meet  the  demand.  Some,  who  had  been  acctis* 
tomed  to  spin  and  weave  at  home,  lost  their  work; 
but  a  greater  number  found  employment  in  the  he- 
tories.  On  the  whole,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  thb  business,  instead  of  diminishing, 
considerably  increased.  The  inrentions  of  1816 
had  a  great  effect  upon  this  sute  of  thiiigt.  Among 
other  improvements,  the  power-loom  was  intro- 
duced. Requirin|^  only  the  superintendence  of  a 
single  individual,  it  performed  the  labour  of  num- 
bers. Then,  to  use  the  language  of  another 
writer,  «*on  every  hand  the  living  artisan  was  driven 
from  his  work-shop,  to  make  room  for  a  speedier 
inanimate  one.  The  shuttle  dropped  from  the 
fingers  of  the  weaver,  and  fell  into  iron  fingers, 
that  could  ply  it  faster.**  These  improvements  in 
machinery,  of  course,  occasioned  a  good  dad  of 
inconvenience  and  distrcM  among  the  workmen ; 
and  before  these  evils  could  be  wholly  cured  by  the 
natural  operation  of  the  causes  which  produced 
them,  a  heavier  calamity  was  to  happen.  The 
manufacture,  aided  b^  the  new  inventions,  went  on 
with  unabated,— with  increased  aetivity.  The 
disproportion  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  gave  im- 
»  profits.     Millions  were  added  to  the  millions 


already  invested  ta  the  hasiMSB.  The  pukatk 
of  the  raw  material  kepi  pmm  wiik  Hw  mmt 
of  the.maBttfhctttre.  At  Ic^th,  the  m^  i 
exceeded  the  deowad.  Tke  wasskaaM  tf  i 
world  were  fiUed.  Prices  luidrndy  fctteM 
what  they  were  before.  Malliladsi  ama  i^i 
Thousaads  of  iunilies  waia  radaasd  te  1^ 
Some  manufartareti  dtackanasd  a  pwf  tt  A 
workmen,  while  they  retaiaad  tke  sa«  il  mka 
wages.  Many  eeased  ta  suaggla  wU  AesAia 
torrent,  aad  discharged  all  tWw  hmiK  mi  4 
iries.     ThadielreesfkBtaBiBlai 


up  their  factories, 
perhaps,  be  imagiaed.  We  asa  aal  csmpsaas  « 
describe  it.  Toaad  the  aHMaftwef  «i^n 
hoarever,  we  will  qaoCe  the  laafaeaB  ef  em,  ^ 
was  an  eye-witacss  of  a  eeaae  ar  A*aa,«n 
sioned  by  a  similar,  bat  sHghlae  oaM. 

•<  Within  a  small  iltimtiw  af  my  haw.*  m 
this  person,  **ia  a  large  asaafceiavyw  the  m/ttm 
of  which  extaada  aevly  haM  a  mdk  tpmi\ 
it  one  oiomtag,  after  Ito  oferaftMae  veseMfvM 
and  was  exoeediagly  affactiJ  by  the  a^pla.  Aim 
while  before,  ii  waa  all  iiimeliiie  aai  aA^y.' 
fording  honoorabla  BMaas  af  Kaaiftaed  te  sm 
thousands  of  my  Mlow  uaataiei.  The  ^m 
that  now  pervaded  ii  speka 
impressively  to  my  heart,  ikaa  eaf  I 
poMihly  do ;  ii  was  the  silcswe  af  i 
lation.  I  visited  a  row  of  ka^sm  aaa^M  If  i 
workoiea.  The  doors  vara  aaal  «a  he  ^^ 
viting  the  eye  of  the  Himiass  tadhaast^sshe* 
along,  at  their  aeatat 
Little  groops  of  healtUal  i 
to  appear  aboot  theooit^ea.  6bB  afi 
joy;  aad  the  inhahitaata,  stia^m  " 
you  as  they  went  1^.  Bat  iW  i 
ably  chaaged.  The  caitafaa  ««aa  d 
inhabitants  conld  aot  hear  ta  haaa  il 
they  were  stripped  of  their  h«tla  • 
children  played  abaat  the  T 
that  were  iraiaad  ap  ia  thair 
aad  died.  Oae  maa  aaly  ( 
ghastly,  a  firighlfal  epacica,  sis  H  \ 
sent  forth  its  iahahitaata*  ta  il 
abodes  of  the  Uviai." 


It  is  not  at  all 
as  this  should  drive 
are  sorry  for. 

sense.  The  dhttactiaas  af 
apt  to  he  ohecared  aad  last 
and  taaipest  of  paesiaB. 
always  hUad.  Ita  vialsaes  gsas  talj  ^pi^*M 
on  the  apparaai  tease  af  imavjt  wWe  •  iiM 
reaches  the  real  oaaea.  it  aa  ~ 
The  Uhoariac 


itadaapketsAs 


ie<,ia1 


cry,  whea  the  priadpal 
fruitful  soaree,-— af  eala 
excessive  prodactiaa. 
Even  this,  however,  is  ba«  a 
bright  and  cheeriag  heaaa  af 
cepted  oaly  ^  a  t 
queacbed.     They 
productioa  eeaaes  to  he 
industry  employad  ia  it  wiB  he 
other  emploj  aieal  ia  laaad  k 
vanish.     Aad  this  wOl  take 
shorter  tiase,  nuwdiag  ta  the 
nation,  and  the  foeal  af  ~ 
employmeat.    If  machiaary 
ing  distrcns,  ii  alaa  hel^  a 
productioa  do  aai  iriitale  the 
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M.  The  man  who  employs  a  machine,  produces  as 
■udi  tf  he  who  employs  Uving  workmen.  If  there 
be  •  difierenoe  of  expense  in  favour  of  the  machin- 
ery, tbe  former  will  make  larger  profits  than  the 
litter.  He  will  grow  rich  faster.  But  he  will 
Bot  pot  his  riches  into  a  strong  box.  He  will  sur- 
round hhnself  with  additional  comforts.  He  will 
cnploy  a  school-master.  He  will  patronize  the 
prister.  He  will  travel  and  become  better  ac- 
qsiinted  with  his  race.  And  thus,  while  he  makes 
biBself  a  far  more  useful  and  valuable  member  of 
•oeiety  than  before,  he  gives  employment,  in  one 
vi/  tnd  another,  to  quite  as  much  human  industry, 
M  bis  machine  deprived  of  employment  Thus, 
from  the  same  cause  that  produced  partial  evil, 
flows  slio  universal  good.  The  amount  of  pro- 
daetife  industry  of  every  sort  is,  in  the  end,  vastly 


We  will  now  say  something  of  the  more  general 
eficets  of  machinery :  and  first,  of  the  vast  acces- 
wm  which  has  been  made  to  the  productive  ener- 
gies of  labour,  and  the  consequent  vast  augments- 
tioa  of  the  products  of  industry.  The  necessaries, 
tbe  comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  are  now  pro- 
duced in  unparalleled  profusion.  The  effect  of 
sbuodant  supply  is  to  make  articles  cheap.  Every 
osfl  am  now  provide  for  his  wants,  and  the  wants 
of  those  dependent  on  him,  in  a  much  easier  %ray, 
sod  St  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  ever  before ;  and 
«be  hsppy  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  are 
viiihle  in  tbe  improved  condition  of  all  classes  of 
fivilised  society.  But  it  is  not  in  this  point  of 
near,  that  we  chiefly  delight  to  contemplate  the 
sftets  of  machinery.  Its  influence  on  the  physical 
**jdition  of  man  is  doubtless  very  great ;  but  its 
hdseace  on  his  intellectual  condition  is  greater. 
^  only  are  men  in  general  better  fed,  better 
dothed,  and  better  lodged  than  formerly,  but,  what 
•sms  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  infinitely  greater 
Menent,  they  are  far  better  taught  than  formerly. 
I^dnnery  has  released  some  from  hand-work,  who 
■fe  applied  themselves  to  head-work.  Machinery 
ha  sepplied  them  with  the  means  of  communicat- 
or the  resulto  of  their  industry  to  the  world. 
Tboogfat  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  narrow  circle 
■vand  the  thinker.  Machinery  has  furnished 
Itfter  methods  of  sending  it  abroad,  than  speech. 
Alt  bss  been  called  in  to  assist  nature.  The 
^aker  yields  t^  the  writer.  The  tongue  is  van- 
9^hcd  by  the  pen.  No  power  can  long  preserve, 
^tttcnaively  oiflTose  spoken  words,  however  elo- 
^H  Write  them  out  and  give  them  to  the 
phler,  and  if  they  are  worthy  of  it  they  will 
pMd  every  where  and  live  for  ever.  Formerly, 
CImv  thundered  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  the 
rift4  of  the  proud  monuments  of  his  country's 
flUericB,  mod  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  altars 
f  his  religion,  to  an  audience,  that  shuddered,  and 
Mhd,  and  quailed,  and  burned,  as  he  spoke. 
lis  when  his  oration  was  ended,  it  vras  forgotten 
yAe  multitude.  Some  burning  thought  might 
tNlmped  upon  the  memory.  It  might  pass  into 
Wif^rb,  and  be  handed  down  by  tradition.  But 
fcl  would  not  transmit  his  fame  to  future  times. 
M  aot  Cicero  written  his  orations,  we  should 
iMtkaown  little  more  of  him,  than  that  he  was 
^^•■t  orator,  and  that  he  lived  and  died  in  tbe 
Mr  tgt$  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  did  Mrrite 
IM^  however ;  but  even  then,  how  limited  was 
kft^itttlation,  which  the  copyist  alone  could  give 

''fay  different  is  the  case  now.     A  great  orator 


rises  in  parliament.  Every  word,  as  it  falls  from 
his  lips,  is  caught  and  written  down.  Early  the 
next  morning,  tbe  press  gives  wings  to  his  thoughts, 
and  sends  them  abroad,  by  the  aid  of  the  multiplied 
machinery  of  conveyance,  to  traverse  regions,  and 
to  kindle  minds,  where  Cicero  did  not  even  dream 
that  it  was  possible  for  man  to  exist.  The  epithet, 
'*  winged  words,'*  seems  no  longer  Homeric,  but 
familiar  and  common-place.  In  a  fortnight,  they 
reach  New  York.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  more, 
they  are  descending  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  have  been  passing  across 
the  Channel,  into  France,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
learning  new  languages  as  they  rush  along.  They 
make  the  circuit  of  the  world.  They  are  heard 
in  India,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Thus  a  great  thinker  and  speaker,  with- 
out the  press  can  do  little,  against  it,  nothing;  but 
with  its  aid,  he  is  like  the  sun,  light  radiates  from 
him  in  all  directions,  and  diffuses  itself  through 
space.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  without  hyperbole, 
that  his  words  go  into  all  the  world,  carrying  with 
them  a  momentous  influence  for  evil  or  for  good. 
By  the  side  of  this  tremendous  energy,  every  other 
power  becomes  insignificant.  It  proceeds  from 
mind,  and  acts  upon  mind,  and  it  is  the  chief  glory 
of  machinery,  that  it  conveys  its  impulses  to  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  globe.  And  this  power 
is  not  conferred  only  on  the  great  orator  and  states- 
man, who  stands  congpicuously  out  from  the  mass 
of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  shared,  in  different  de- 
grees, by  all  who  have  thoroughly  awakened  their 
own  immortal  energies  of  mind  and  spirit.  It  may 
emanate  from  the  closet  of  the  poorest  student, 
and  be  of  force  to  revolutionize  an  empire.  It  has 
been  truly,  as  well  as  forcibly  said,  by  Dr  Chan- 
ning,  that  "  one  great  and  kindling  thought,  from 
a  retired  and  obscure  man,  may  live  when  thrones 
are  fallen,  and  the  memory  of  those  who  filled 
them  obliterated,  and,  like  an  undying  fire,  illumi- 
nate and  quicken  all  future  generations." 

But  not  only  has  machinery  set  free  from  the 
necessity  of  labour,  many  to  teach,  but  a  far 
greater  number  to  be  taught.  Let  the  machines, 
which  now  supply  the  wants  of  the  nations,  be  de- 
stroyed, and  it  requires  no  prophetic  skill  to  fore- 
see, that,  at  the  same  time,  the  school-houses  will 
be  emptied.  Let  it  be  imagined,  if  any  al'e  able  to 
imagine,  that  every  machine,  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  operations  of  labour,  is  destroyed,  and  that  all 
memory  of  the  mode  of  their  construction  is  blot- 
ted from  the  mind,  and  then  let  us  be  told,  whether 
we  should  not,  almost  at  once,  sink  back  into  bar- 
barism. Now,  thousands  are  instructed,  where  one 
was  formerly.  Knowledge  is  diffused  widely 
through  all  classes  of  society,  and  is  yet  to  be  dif- 
fused far  more  widely.  An  unprecedented  demand 
for  useful  information  is  every  where  made. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  press,  and  the 
modern  engines  of  swift  conveyance,  sympathies 
are  established  between  individuals,  and  between 
communities  of  individuals,  who  entertain  similar 
sentiments,  though  residing  in  opposite  hemispheres. 
It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this,  that  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  knowledge  throughout  the 
globe,  seem  now  to  constitute  but  one  great  party. 
Wherever  a  struggle  is  made  for  liberty,  wherever 
a  contest  is  begun  with  that  worst  of  tyrants,  igno- 
rance,— that  spot  concentrates  and  fixes  the  atten- 
tion of  multitudes  in  every  civilized  nation.  Un- 
numbered minds  watch  the  progress  of  the  contest, 
with  deep  anxiety.  Thus  a  universal  public 
2r2 
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opinion  it  formed.  Tlib  opinion  hwa  stren^h  in 
its  own  nature.  It  it  tpiritual,  wide-reaching,  and 
mighty.  It  dethronet  kingt»  it  ahrogmtet  lawt,  it 
chtnget  cuttomt.  It  it  ttronger  than  armiet.  Bar- 
riert  and  eordom  cannot  thut  it  out.  Fortrettet 
and  citadelt  are  no  defence  againtt  it.  It  tpreadt 
efery  where,  and  conquert  wherever  it  tpreadt. 
God  grant,  that  it  may  continue  to  tpread  and  to 
conquer,  till  every  thtone  of  tyranny  thall  be  over- 
turned, and  every  altar  of  tupemtition  broken 
down  I 

But  the  roott  wonderful  rontequence  retulting 
from  the  introduction  of  machinery  it,  that  it  hat, 
to  all  intentt  and  purpotet,  greatly  prolonged  the 
term  of  human  existence.  Thit  it  not  fiuicy,  but 
fact;  not  imagination,  but  reality.  Human  life 
thould  be  meatured  by  deedt,  rather  than  by  yeara. 
He  livet  long,  who  accomplithet  much;  and  he 
livet  longer  than  other  men,  who  accomplithet  more 
than  they.  And  how  much  more  can  he  accom- 
plith,  whote  active  existence  it  but  beginning  now, 
than  wat  performed,  or  could  have  been  performed 
by  one,  who  lived  fifty  yeart  ago !  The  multiplied 
faciUtiet  of  intercourte,  and  the  cunningly  abbre- 
viated methodt  of  doing  every  thing  at  the  pretent 
day,  have  introduced  extraordinary  detpatch  into 
all  the  operationt  of  life,  and  increated  a  hundred 
fold  the  active  power  of  each  individual.  Whole 
eommunitiet  feel  the  power  of  thete  ttroog  excit- 
ing indueucet.  Not  only  are  more  important  and 
numerout  private  acta  performed  bv  individualt, 
than  have  ever  before  bc^o  done  in  the  compatt  of 
one  life,  but  public  eventt,  more  attonithing  and  of 
greater  contequence,  than  were  wont  to  happen  in 
former  timet  in  the  courte  of  centuriet,  are  now 
crowded  into  the  hittory  of  a  tingle  generation. 
And  when  we  look  aroynd  ut,  and  behold  thete 
ttrong  agentt  of  improvement,  acting,  at  the  pre- 
tent moment,  with  greater  energy  than  ever,  and 
producing  every  day  ttill  more  wonderful  retultt, 
we  confett,  we  are  filled  with  attonithment  and 
admiration.  We  do  not  claim,  at  we  have  already 
taid,  for  machinery,  the  tole  agency  in  producing 
thete  magnificent  effecU.  We  know  that  they  are 
principally  owing  to  the  operation  of  moral  cautet. 
But  we  tay,  that  it  it  machinery*  which  hat  re- 
moved  obatructiont  out  of  the  way  of  their  action, 
and  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  olijectt  oo 
which  they  are  to  act;  aad  that,  without  the  aid 
of  maehiaery,  thete  cautet,  whatever  inherent 
energy  they  might  pottett.  could  have  produced 
little  or  DO  effect  on  the  condition  of  tociety. 

We  have  mentioned  tome  of  the  genend  rcaolta, 
which  machinery  hat  contributed  to  produce. 
There  it  one  particular  contequence,  that  thould 
never  be  forgotten  when  machinery  it  tpoken  of. 
It  wat  the  inventiont  of  two  mechanict,  that  car- 
ried  England  triumphantly  through  the  cootett 
with  Napoleon.  Arkwright  invented  a  machine 
for  tpinning  cotton,  and  Watt  perfected  the  appli- 
cation of  tteam  power  to  manufacturing  purpotea. 
Thete  inventiont  conquered  Bonaparte.  Thav 
enabled  Great  Britain  to  manuftieture  for  the  world. 
Wealth  dowed  into  her  treatury  in  copioot  ttreamt, 
from  every  quarter.  With  thb  wealth  t|ie  nain- 
taioed  her  own  armiet,  and  tubtidiaed  thott  of 
almott  all  the  nattont  on  the  continent.  8he  took 
the  lead  in  the  ttniggle  that  entaed,  and  maintained 
it,  until  the  battle  of  Watertoo  finally  dadded  the 
&te  of  Napoleon  and  of  Europe.  Thete  iaventiont 
made  no  great  thow.  They  attracted  little  of 
popular  admiration.     No  laurelt  bound  the  biowt 


of  the  inventora,  though,  ni  mm  i 
Ur  worthier  of  the  lawd  wtm$k,  IkM  the  | 
conqueror  that  ever  drtnlaO^  tW  eaeik  lh»* 
namet  have  not  been  Mifotd  m  naag.  The  km 
torian  hoooun  them  hot  with  a  f  tai|  Men 
Vet  did  thete  men*  by  thair  ammdtkim^§tmm^rm 


ter  on  Eaglaod  potrer  to  ooatral  tW  meat  af  tto 
mott  momentoM    aad  faarfal 
put  in  peril  the  beat  tatcraata  of  i 

How  doea  machinery  proda 
aculout  retultt?  How  loaiff  havt  t 
fluencet  been  acting  oa  aoeiety  7  A  lev  wm^  h 
way  of  answer  to  tbcae  faeaCiai 
thb  article.  We  have  already  HBnrtaJ>  thift  fto 
invention  of  tome  mtchinta  of  a  tim^  caaarv 
tion,  b  dated  hr  back  ia  ttmttt  aaOfvty  (  m 
thete  were  all  helpt  to  in^vidaal 
never  thought  of  now,  «rbea 
Then,  almott  ever^  thing  w«t  daaa  by 
Navigation  dung  timidly  to  tW  ^ 
performed  itt  tatk  tedioaaly  mad 
Knowledge  waa  diffnaed  in  acaaty  aaaaaeaaaadk* 
tediout  proeettet.  Haataa  imfaeeg^et  atfvavmA 
if  indeed  it  did  advance,  iaipcrcvpc^Uy.  fc  •  ka 
recently,  that  any  graal  ckai^  hm 
The  era  of  nachioery  may  be  mid  ta  k 
menced  within  the  laat  fifty  ycarm.  Um  I 
upon  the  unwearied  powert  of  natare  ta 
burdent,  aad  they  have  obeyed  tW 


agency  expandt,  coatracta.  iaipela»  nUtA 

or  deprettet,  it  tet  at  work.    Wc  raaAae 

in  our  watches,  and  bid  h  mtatara  mm  timaL  Vb» 

pulleyt  and  levert,  we  compel  giasiialam  «•  «M 

itt  own  work.     We  arrcat  tW  water  as  ■  Am* 

onward  to  the  ocean.     It  mmmt  4o  m  mat*  «»- 

ning,  to  much  weaving,  or  to  mark  gnwrfa^  hriim 

it  can  be  allowed  to  pate  on.     H  oik  tla  ks^  rf 

pumpt  and  other  mackiaer^,  are  fare*  t^  «■•  * 

motpherc  we  live  in,  to  rame  oar  aaf  ^mm  as 

wellt  and  from  the  rivara,  aad  taaad  m  ^  mihv* 

and  countlett  variety  of  ocWr 

and  moat  wonderful  of  all,  ky  the 

fire  we  traotform  water  iato  tlot  i 

agentt,  tteaoi.     Maa,  aa  it  were,  ya 

eieatentt  of  fire  and  water,  aad 

hb  bidding.     It  b  hardly  a  i 

the  vital  principle,  tka  fivtag  aaal  ed  i 

chinery..   There  b  hardly  aay  aart  ^  < 

which  thb  mighty  agcat  may  bm  be  empk 

b  equal  to  the  vaateat  opanTtiaaa^  aad  « < 

form  the  mott  Bttaatc     It  Meat  ia  like  i 

liftt  the  ore  to  the  eurfiiee,  aad  laasmat  i 

thootand  forma.     It  kelpa  ta  mah»  ika 

which  it  afterwardt  iakabita.     It  kfap  A 

to  the  maaubctory,  piekt  it,  eit^  iC  ti^mm 

it,  ttampt  it,  aad  thea  dJatrftalet  tl 

taJe.     It  arorkt  on  the  laad  aad  aa  « 

the  rivert  and  oa  the  aeaa.     It  b  i 

Rhine  aad  oa  the  Danabe,  driviag  k^  ( 

petuoutlv  aloi^  tkroagk  the  oc^ 

by  tke  old  caatlat  of  cUvalroM 

to  heboid  hr  AflWreat  tatwa;  aad  « | 

land  the  work  of  many  \ 

tion  teemt  to  i 

foreet,  and  to  bead  all  bar  t 

applieatioot  of  tkb.     Fri 

continue  to  oppoea  tka  iamimim  ^* 

tpace.     Namberleaa  labde  eaatmm 

retorted  to,  to  evade  tka  pmmm  d  I 

antagooitlt  of  melian.     Emlwaft  m 

ttretching  over  woaarmat  aad  pkA 

getber  aad  ■akiag  aaar  anckkoar*  af  * 
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ritoritt.  Long  trains  of  cars,  moving  on  wheels 
M  peeuliarljr  constructed,  that  their  friction  is 
Ktreeljr  perceptible,  are  placed  on  them.  The 
bone  it  unhameitsed.  He  is  too  slow  and  too  weak 
to  perform  the  required  service.  At  command,  the 
vbok  mofes,  hurrjring  on,  under  the  strong  impulse 
of  an  inrisible  power,  with  a  velocity  that  defies 
deicription.  The  lover  need  no  longer  pray  for 
wingi  to  bear  him  through  the  air.  A  railway 
w  will  bear  him  swifter  than  the  swiftest 
wing.  The  exclamation  of  the  poet  no  longer 
srirtles  us.  His  description  of  the  physical  achieve- 
neats  of  man's  **  genius,  spirit,  power,"  are  no 
longer  extravagant.  It  falls  far  short  of  the  re- 
lUty. 

"Look  d^wnon  Rurth!— What  M^tt  thoa^— Wondroattbinffi! 
Tarmtrial  wondrn  that  velipae  the  Od^l 
WkatkagtlMof  iHbiiiimllandal  What  loaded  leas! . . 


Utded  by  man  for  pi«aaare,  wealth  or  wiir! 

S<««.  whidi  and  plaaets,  loto  lerrioe  hrotuht, 

Hm  ut  acknowltfdfe.  and  nabaerre  hw  cuds. 

Nor  can  Che  etomid  roeki  hit  will  wHhrt.;Dd ; 

^  levcAed  mcmiitahia!  and  what  lifted  valet! 

HUk  ttiroagh  mid  air,  Aere,  itreams  are  taught  to  flow ; 

v^i>«l«  htm,  th0r€.  laid  by  in  baains,  •let'p, 

p-rt,  plains  torn  •'ceans ;  there^  vast  oceans  join 

'IVwfb  Uiigdoou.  ohaoaeUed  deep  from  Axm  to  ritore. 

Kvtb'sdJwmbowetled!    M eaanred  are  the  skiea! 

Sim*  m*  detHcted  in  their  deep  receu! 

CnMtioawidena!    Vanqoi^beir  Nature  yields! 

Hw  Hcrets  are  extorted!    Art  prvrailsl 

wku  monument  of  (fenini,  spirit,  power:** 

This  was  a  just  description  when  it  was  written ; 
and  it  describes  splendid  triumphs  of  the  intellect 
over  matter.  Let  our  readers  add  it  to  all  the  won- 
^  which  have  been  achieved  by  steam,  and  they 
viU  bave  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  what  the 
B>«chsQical  powers  have  done,  and  are  doing  for 
nan. 

MACLEAN,  Mrs.  See  Landon,  LetUia  Eliza- 
beth. 

Af  ACNISH,  Robert,  LL.D.,  better  known  to 
Magazine  readers  by  the  cognomen  which  he  as- 
turned  of  *•  A  Modem  Pythagorean,"  was  born  in 
Junuca  street,  Gla^ow,  on  the  15th  Feb.,  1802. 
After  receivio^c  the  elements  of  education  partly 
»  his  native  dty,  and  partly  at  a  classical  academy 
n  Hsfflilton  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
uder  Easten*  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
OBe  (both  bis  grandtather  and  father  being  at  the 
time  respectable  practitioners  in  Glasgow,)  and  at 
the  early  age  of  eighteen,  having  undergone  his 
namiaatioii  before  the  college  of  surgeons,  he 
ohtained  the  degree  of  master  of  surgery.  He  first 
pnctised  in  Caithness,  for  about  eighteen  months, 
«•  asnstaat  to  Dr  Henderson  theK,  and  afterwards 
Vest  to  Paris*  where  be  remained  about  a  year, 
with  the  view  of  completing  his  medical  studies. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1625,  he  obtained  his 
diploma  from  the  faculty  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Glasgow,  giving  in,  as  his  inaugural  thesis,  an 
nmj  on  the  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness.  Two 
fears  afterwards,  this  essay  was  published  at  Glas- 
|ow  m  an  extended  form,  and  very  favourably  re- 
vived. It  was  still  further  enlarged  in  subsequent 
nHtions,  and  baa  been  translated  into  the  Oerroaii 
hmI  French  languages.  Dr  Macnish's  first  essays 
>v  Kteratare  were  contributed  to  **  The  Literary 
Meknge"  and  ••  The  Emmet,"  two  Glasgow  peri- 
>£cals,  in  the  latter  of  which  especially,  though  a 
^iblieatJoo  of  bumble  pretensions,  some  of  his  best 
liccts  appeared.  In  1826,  be  first  opened  up  a 
^namuuication  with  Blackwood  s  Magazine,  by 
endhig  to  it  a  tale  entitled  **The  Metempsy. 
bocis,'*  which  appeared  with  the  signature  of  **  A 
iludem  Pythagorean,"  a  title  which  he  continued 


to  affix  to  all  his  after  productions  in  that  Magazine 
and  other  periodicals.  In  1830,  he  published  at 
Glasgow,  a  treatise  entitled  **  The  Philosophy  of 
Sleep,"  which  was  equally  well  received  vrith  his 
Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  and  has  gone  through 
several  editions.  In  1834  he  published  **The 
Book  of  Aphorisms,"  a  number  of  which  had  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  Fraser*s  Magazine.  In  the 
same  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  continent,  a  visit 
which  he  repeated  in  the  following  year,  embracing 
Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land in  bis  tour.  His  last  publication  was  a  small 
treatise  on  Phrenology,  to  the  doctrines  of  which 
he  had  become  a  zealous  convert.  Dr  Macnish 
died  of  influenza^  an  epidemic  then  raging  in  Glas- 
gow, on  the  I6th  Jan.  1837.  in  his  thirty-fifth  year. 
In  the  following  year  a  series  of  his  tides,  essays, 
and  sketches,  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  two 
volumes,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  his  friend, 
Dr  Moir  of  Musselburgh.  In  private,  he  was  much 
beloved  for  bis  happy  temper,  pleasing  manners, 
and  kindness  of  disposition.  Though  not  tall,  he 
was  strongly  formed,  and  greatly  addicted  to  ath- 
letic exercises,  carrying  his  attachment  to  these 
even  to  the  point  of  eccentricity.  Of  his  works, 
his  treatises  on  Drunkenness  ana  Sleep  have  been 
unequivocally  stamped  with  public  approval.  His 
tales,  sketches,  &c  have  also  been  well  received, 
but  of  theie  it  may  be  said  generally,  that,  while 
they  display  considerable  fancy  and  humour,  the 
germ  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  his 
more  distinguished  contemporaries.  Many  of  his 
stories,  for  exampte,  are  constructed  on  the  princi- 
ple of  exciting  a  morbid  curiosity  regarding  some 
unknown  personage,  which  is  not  justified  by  eir^ 
cumstances,  nor  in  the  end  even  gratified.  This, 
having  been  once  done  by  Washington  Irving,  in 
his  inimitable  **  Stout  Gentleman,"  was  one  of 
those  pieces  of  humour  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to 
bear  repetition. 

MACRIE,  Thoma^,'D.  D.,  a  distinguished  his- 
torical  writer,  was  born  4t  Dunse  in  Berwickshire, 
in  the  year  1772,  and  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in 
his  house  at  Newington,  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  ot 
August,  1835.  He  recetved  bis  academical  edu- 
cation in  the  university  df  Edinburgh,  and  studied 
divinity  under  Mr  Archibald  Bruce,  minister  at 
Whitburn,  theological  professor  in  connection  vrith 
the  Geneial  Associate  (or  Antiburgher)  Synod. 
Having  been  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  that  body, 
he  was  at  an  early  period  of  life  ordained  minister 
of  a  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  labour  ten  years,  applying  with  great 
assiduity  to  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties 
and  occasionally  publishing  able  pamphlets  oii 
some  of  the  gravest  and  most  difficult  subjects  of 
theological  inquiry.  In  the  year  1806  he  felt 
himself  conscientiously  impelled  to  separate  from 
the  General  Associate  Synod  (and  indeed  he  was 
deposed  from  his  char^  b^  the  authority  of  that 
judicatory),  after  having  joined  with  Mi  Bruce 
and  others  of  his  brethren  in  a  protestation  against 
the  prevailing  party  "for  bsving  departed  from 
some  important  doctrines,  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  of  that  particular  testimony  which  they  had 
subscribed."  The  chief  ground  of  separation  re- 
lated to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  civil  magis* 
trate  with  respect  to  the  public  interests  of  reli- 
gion. Ok)  this  article,  Messrs  Bruce  and  Macrie, 
with  the  other  ministers,  who  formed  themselves 
into  viha),  was  called  the  Constitutional  Associate 
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Presbyttry,  mainUined,  io  the  moct  unquftliBeil 
terms,  the  doctrines  which  hsd  been  originally 
held  by  the  leaders  of  the  reformation,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent;  and  which  are  so 
clearly  expounded  in  the  systems  of  Calvin,  Tur- 
retine,  Voetius,  Mark,  and  Pictet.  In  the  exam- 
ination of  this  question,  Dr  Macrie  was  irresistibly 
led  to  engage  in  a  minute  and  patient  survey  of  the 
writings  of  the  reformers,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  been  induced  by  domestic  circumstances  to 
pass  much  of  his  time  in  seclusion,  he  was  gradually 
brought  to  form  a  most  intimate  acQuaintance  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  the  characters  of  the  illustrious  men 
by  whose  labours  and  condicts  these  churches  had 
been  constituted.  In  the  year  1812  he  published 
•*  The  Life  of  John  Knox,"  which  not  only  gave 
a  juBter  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  that 
intrepid  champion  of  Christian  liberty  than  had 
ever  before  been  exhibited,  but  shed  a  brighter 
lustre  over  some  of  the  most  obscure  periods  of 
our  national  history.  This  masterly  work  com- 
bined the  highest  excellences  of  which  biography 
b  susceptible,  and  at  once  placed  iu  author  in  the 
first  rank  of  historical  writers.  It  was  succeeded, 
after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  by  **  The  Life  of 
Andrew  Melville,"  which,  though  possessing  a 
less  attractive  title,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
life  of  Knox.  It  is  indeed  the  more  curious  and 
instructive  production  of  the  two,  abounding  with 
an  endless  variety  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  and  learning  iu>t  only  in  Scotland 
Out  in  other  nations.  As  Melville  was  the  most 
active  instrument  in  maturing  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  his  country,  and  introducing  that 
efficient  system  of  general  and  scriptural  education 
which  diffused  such  inestimable  benefits  over  the 
whole  matt  of  the  population,  the  perusal  of  this 
work  furnishes  the  surest  means  of  becoming  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Presby- 
terian establishment,  while  it  imparU  a  vast  store 
of  information,  no  where  else  to  be  found,  on  many 
collateral  topics  of  the  deeoest  interest.  The  sub- 
jects  which  are  discussed  by  Dr  Macrie  in  these 
volumes  throw  the  most  important  light  on  the 
principles  of  religious  establishments,  a  question 
which  no  oum  Mras  more  capable  of  solving,  and 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  in  a  manner 
more  favourable  to  popular  claims  than  speculative 
men  in  general  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
being  idtoffetber  consistent  with  the  legitioMte 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  with  the 
implied  alliance  between  the  Church  and  any  state 
in  which  republican  principles  do  not  predooainate. 
Besides  many  valuable  contributions  to  periodical 
publications,  in  which  Dr  Macrie  gave  additional 
proof  of  the  inexhaustible  amount  of  his  historical 
teaming,  and  of  the  singular  acuteness  and  vigour 
of  his  mind,  he  published  the  following  instructive 
works:  "Memoirs  of  Mr  William  Veitch  and 
George  Brysson,**  Edinburgh,  1825—**  History  of 
the  Progreu  and  Suppression  of  the  Befonnation 
in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,"  Edin.  1827,— 
and  **  History  of  the  ProgreM  and  Suppresaion  of 
the  Reformation  in  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Ccn- 
tury."  Edin.  18*29.  For  several  years  before  his 
death,  Dr  Blacrie  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  Life  of  Calvin.  Through  his  own  indefiatiga- 
ble  industry,  aided  by  the  active  and  intelligent  in- 
vestigations of  one  of  his  sons,  who  spent  many 
months  at  Geneva,  he  had  accumulated  such  a  mass 
of  materials,  and  had  oaade  such  progreM  in  the  com- 


positioii,  aa  to  giva  good  l 

the  work  will  yet  bo  givcai  to  tho  ^ 

vote  life,  Dr  Mocrio  < 

native  modesty  and  aiaipUaty  of  d 

is  the  surest  iodioalioo  of  o 

an  unaffected  kindocsa  aod 

not  fail  to  gain  the  hearts  of  iho  j 

inexperienced  of  thoas  who 

counsel  or  for  coolbft.     Ho 

siUe  to  all  who  were  addicted  to' 

his  own,  and  waa  ever  ready  to  i 

best  sources  of  iaforaatioaL     fi 

attentioos  to  the  claiis  of  privoU 

to  the  purauito  of  that  profooo^  m\ 

cultivation  of  which  his  hcohh  wm 

his  days  shortened,  be  nevor  loat  i 

mount  value  of  the  pastoral  oAea 

devoted  hia  taleota.     Pros  hkaarly  ; 

fessional  studies  had  beoo  coodoctai 

assiduity  and  judgment,  aod  io  omy  4 

of  theological  learoing  hia  riodi^  woa 

but  espcoally  in  that  onat  tmtmtM  tea 

lumishes  the  best  aids  lor  the  skiUU  m4  I 

exposition  of  the  Scriplorea.     Io  Che  HBrnm^ 

of  divine  troth  he  was  at  ooee  ftn^aemm  mi 
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MADEIRA,  AMD  THt  AZORM,  (o.)  I^ioa 
beloogstothe  Portogosas,  aod  ia  ■fated  la  1^ # 
westloogitode,  and  9i»  W  of  oMh 
the  western  eoost  of  Africa.  It  i 
port  abruptly  from  the  Atkofir.  md  m  I 
suounit  exceeds  aix 
esquo  and  beautiliil 
described.  The  ak 
the  large  loavea  of  tho  hsooa  wmvo  oeor  the  «l^ 
and  the  splendid  palm  troea  evirtoy  ifeo  haa^ 
The  coffee  treea  Ibna  hodgaa  aod  m^m^  m§ 
the  mioioaaa,  protoa,  aod  o  voiirty  af  Ifte  m^ 
gorgeous  and  firagraot  flaota,  of  whssk  aw  ^ 
mere  fragaeota  ia  oor  hot  haosos,  haao  la^  mm 
Voo  Boch,  •'to  tall  i  '    " 

ing  their  fisr  gUtteriag 
lightlttl  cliiaate  opoo  earth." 
sopplted  with  rivulota  a 
rock  to  rock,  throogh  hashes  ^  i 
miae,  laurel,  aod  myrtio.    Ovoosa  ^  i 
pioe  trees  straich  ooi  aloog  the  i 
nouBtaiaa,  aod  the  air  la 
lioga  of  thooainda  of 


•*  Nmm4  *«a  Ii9r  «M4i.  wMh  O^MOI  Imp*  I 


The  uniforBUty  of  the 
it  almost  unexampled.     The 
thermooBeter,  from  the 
physidan  loog  rosadoat  ia  Faachsl, 
76*"  of  Fahrenheit  doriHr  the  so 
57^  to  65^  in  winter.     Ae  bom 
duced  ^  Mr  Bowdich  from  kts 
66^.     Every  desirahU  variety  af 
be  enjoyed,  with  the 
getation,  until  the 
the  height  of  five 
eight  French  feat.     At  thk  ^«hi 
aod  chaaoM  are  aoowrooSk  aad  mmj 
ful  and  inaeoeasihie. 
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Ifsdein  liis  long  been  the  retort  of  in  ▼■lids, 
npecblly  of  coniumptive  patients.  The  most  fa- 
Toanble  season  for  them  is  from  Norember  to  the 
middle  of  June.  In  July»  August,  and  September, 
the  heat  occasionally  becomes  excessive,  and  the 
influence  of  the  sirocco  wind  has  been  known  to 
csuie  a  rise  of  temperature  to  130°  of  Fahrenheit, 
•  best  sufficient  to  melt  wax.  The  winters  too  are 
Mmetifnes  stormy  and  uncomfortable.  The  geolo- 
gtctl  structure  of  the  island  unfortunately  is  an  in- 
tapersble  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  roads,  and 
the  inialid  is  debarred  from  the  salutary  exercise 
of  riding. 

The  Azoret  or  Wuiem  idandt  are  nine  in  num- 
ber, tod  situated  to  the  northwest  of  Madeira,  be- 
tween 87°  and  39°  of  north  latitude,  and  25°  and 
31*  of  west  longitude.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant is  the  island  of  St  Michael's.  It  is  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  six 
to  teo.  It  rises  in  many  parts  precipitously  from 
the  water,  at  others  very  gradually.  Here  are  seen 
^tly  doping  and  spreading  dedivities,  and  there 
•  long  line  of  elevated  ridges,  with  huge  angular 
buttresses  of  rock  running  up  fi*om  their  base,  be- 
tween which,  narrow  silvery  streams  of  water  are 
often  Ashing  along,  or  unite  to  form  a  picturesque 
esscade.  The  more  level  parts  are  dotted  with 
haadreds  of  small  hills,  many  of  which  are  perfect 
eooes,  while  others  are  truncated,  or  terminate  in 
erater^baped  summits.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
itUod  are  cultivated,  and  exhibit  extended  fields  of 
lidiiii  com,  wheat,  and  the  various  culinary  vege- 
tibles.  Houses  and  villages  are  scattered  all  along 
the  coast,  intermixed  with  vineyards  and  orange 
lirdens.  The  population  is  about  eighty  thou- 
uod. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  isknd  of  Fayal,  which 
ii  of  much  smaller  site,  being  but  about  fifty  miles 
is  drcumference.  It  rises  more  abruptly  from  the 
viter,  but  is  not  inferior  in  point  of  beauty.  The 
cBpita]  of  >Faval,  Horta,  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  semicircular  bay,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  grand  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  The 
Bomtaina  are  clothed  to  their  very  summits  with 
the  myrtle  and  laurel,  and  a  great  variety  of  flower- 
iag  shrubs.  Gardens  and  orange  groves,  so  thickly 
overgrown  that  scarce  a  sunbeam  gains  admission, 
■re  numerous,  amid  which  are  scattered  the  country 
Mats,  and  occasionally  a  church  or  a  convent. 
Some  of  these  are  very  conspicuous  and  ornamen- 
tal, from  the  elevated  spots  on  which  they  have 
beta  erected,  overlooking  the  city  and  anchorage. 
Pico  i«  separated  from  Fayal  only  by  a  narrow 
clssanel,  and  rises  immediately  in  front  of  the  dty ; 
there  are  many  houses  upon  it  along  the  water's 
t6:St^  atMt  behind  them  are  the  vineyards,  extend- 
iag  a  considerable  way  up  its  acclivity,*  out  of 
which  its  blackened,  burnt,  scorified,  and  seamed 
laias  towers  aloft  in  imposing  grandeur. 

The  city 'of  Horta  has  an  antique  appearance, 
tad  its  streets,  compared  even  to  those  of  Ponta 
Delgada,  the  capital  of  St  fifichael's,'  appear  deso- 
kte  and  dreary.  They  are  generally  very  narrow, 
wretdiedly  paved,  and  not  lighted  at  night.  But 
few  persons  are  seen  in  them,  except  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  tbe  market-place  and  custom  house.  In 
Peota  DelgAda,  on  the  contrary,  the  streets  are 
tkrooged  with  people,  vehicles,  and  donkeys.  The 
Urge  and  once  splendid  churches  and  convent  in 


•  TlwM  ▼incfards  furniab  all  the  wins  that  b  exported  un- 
der Vbm  name  of  Fayal  wine. 


Horta  are  fast  ftUing  to  decay,  and  some  are  en- 
tirely deserted. 

The  prosperity  and  growth  of  all  the  Azores 
have  suffered  as  much  probably  from  the  want  of 
good  harbours,  as  from  any  other  cause.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  and  anchoring  of  vessels  at 
Horta,  it  is  found  necessary  to  render  them  more 
secure,  by  sending  off  in  large  boats  from  the  shore 
additional  anchors  and  cables ;  but  even  this  is  not 
always  a  sufficient  protection  from  the  fury  of  the 
wind  and  heavy  seas,  by  which  they  are  often 
driven  from  their  moorings  upon  the  craggy  rocks 
of  Pico  or  Fayal.  The  best  harbour  is  at  St 
Michael's,  where,  although  vessels  lie  at  anchor  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  they  have 
a  much  better  chance  of  getting  to  sea,  in  the  event 
of  a  gale,  than  at  Fayal.  The  construction  of  a 
safe  harbour  at  St  Michael's  could  be  effected  with 
no  very  great  expense;  for  nature  has  already  done 
much,  and  bad  the  island  belonged  to  Great  Britain, 
it  would  long  since  have  been  accomplished.  The 
Portuguese  government  are  however  said  to  have 
the  matter  under  consideration,  and  some  surveys 
have  actually,  we  believe,  been  commenced. 

Tbe  political  changes  in  the  mother  country  have 
not  been  without  their  effect  upon  the  Azores. 
Very  decided  and  obvious  improvement  has  taken 
place,  especially  in  St  Michael's.  The  residence 
there  of  Don  Pedro,  during  the  contest  with  Don 
Miguel,  was  marked  by  some  vigorous  measures. 
The  swarms  of  friars  and  nuns  were  put  to  flight, 
their  rich  territories  were  taken  under  the  care  of 
the  crown,  their  cells  transformed  to  hospitals  and 
barrack-rooms,  and  some  of  their  convent  chapels 
converted  into  monitorial  and  other  schools.  One 
of  the  chapels  is  now  a  reading-room,  well  supplied 
with  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  but  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  foreign  merchants  resident  in 
Ponta  Delgada,  where  two  newspapers  are  more- 
over published.  This  is  the  only  island  in  which 
an  English  church  has  been  allowed  to  be  erected, 
and  a  resting-place  assigned  for  the  repose  of  the 
ashes  of  protestants,  which  is  a  neat  enclosure,  al- 
ready exhibiting  several  handsome  monuments,  and 
ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  inter- 
course with  the  more  enlightened  Portuguese  who 
accompanied  Don  Pedro,  and  with  the  increasing 
numbers  of  English  dnd  American  residents,  has 
bad  a  very  perceptible  influence  on  the  before  se- 
cluded, thick-blooded  **  morgardos":t  and  their  chil- 
dren are  now  often  sent  to  London,  Lisbon,  or 
Paris  to  be  educated.  Many  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  St  Biichael  s,  some  in  excellent 
taste  and  at  enormous  cost.  New  streets  have  been 
laid  out,  and  various  other  improvements  com- 
menced. Much  of  the  ceremony  that  was  so  great 
an  obstacle  to  social  intercourse,  has  given  way, 
and  females  are  actually  seen  in  the  streets  unat- 
tended. The  introduction  of  foreign  articles  of 
luxury  or  comfort  is  now  very  considerable,  many 
of  the  shops  in  Ponta  Delgada  are  well  supplied 
with  the  fanciful  wares  of  London  and  Paris,  and 
tbe  fair  Portuguese  are  fast  becoming  proficients  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  "  shopping."^ 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  all  these  islands 
is  still  much  impeded  by  the  entail  of  estates,  and 
the  diflSculty  of  purchasing  land;  but  measures 
are  understood  to  be  in  train  to  remove  or  modify 
these  evils. 

With  the  breaking  up  of  the  religious  establish- 

t  Proprietors  of  entailed  ettatea. 
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roentt,  and  tbe  diminution  of  tbe  influence  of  the 
prieits,  the  people  have  become  inattentire  to  their 
religious  obtervancet.  Although  the  churchei  are 
open  daily  and  nuus  if  continued,  few  worehipperi 
are  seen  in  tbem.  The  pic-nic  parties,  in  which 
the  foreign  residents  so  often  unite,  are  accommo- 
dated without  scruple  in  the  village  church,  and 
the  repast  is  allowed  to  be  spread  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar.  The  religious  ceremonies  and  procea- 
sions  are  actually  ridiculed  by  those  who  are  re- 
quired by  their  office  to  take  part  in  them. 

The  changes  in  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
people  are  most  observable  in  the  large  towns; 
they  have  as  yet  extended  but  little  to  the  peasan- 
try. One  often  meets  with  pretty  fair  specimens 
of  this  class  among  the  drivers  of  the  favourite 
animal,  the  donkey.  These  men  travel  on  foot  day 
after  day  with  little  food,  always  however  with  a 
pocket  lull  of  parched  beans,  with  which  and  an 
occasioual  glass  of  sour  wine  from  some  village 
wine  shop,  indicated  by  the  bush,  they  are  content. 
Few  or  none  of  them  taste  animal  food  from  one 
year  to  another;  Indian  corn  bread,  yams,  and  fish 
are  their  staple  articles  of  diet.  Even  the  pig 
that  every  cottager  rears,  goes  to  pay  his  rent ; 
and  his  poultry,  if  he  have  any,  is  demanded  by  his 
landlord,  or  carried  to  market.  Indian  com  is  so 
important  to  them,  that  its  exportation  has  been 
often  forcibly  prevented  by  the  people,  until  they 
were  supplied  at  their  own  price. 

The  Asorean  peasantry,  although  miserably  poor, 
are  cheerful  and  industrious.  During  the  summer, 
night  after  night  they  are  heard  beating  the  flax  on 
the  large  stone  in  front  of  the  door  of  almost  every 
rottage,  until  near  morning,  when  a  short  respite 
ii  snatched  from  toil,  to  be  resumed  at  the  first 
dawn  of  light.  Yet  they  are  always  happy.  Their 
love  of  music  and  dancing,  in  which  they  are  pro- 
bably not  excelled  by  any  people,  appears  to  be  to 
them  an  unfailing  resource.  At  certain  seasons 
one  can  hardiv  pass  the  door  of  a  cottage,  without 
being  arrested  by  the  sounds  of  the  rude  guitar  or 
viola.  During  tbe  dance  the  man  sings  his  extem- 
pore effusion  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  lines,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  instrument,  which  is 
continued  by  bis  partner,  and  by  all  the  others  in 
succession,  occasionally  enlivened  with  a  melodious 
snap  of  the  fingers.  On  the  entrance  of  a  stranger 
he  is  immediately  welcomed  in  a  stansa,  and  alluded 
to  by  each  dancer  in  turn. 

Geology, — Madeira  was  several  years  ago  de- 
scribed  by  Von  Buch,  as  consisting  of  beds  which 
have  been  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  by 
elastic  fluids;  but  he  did  not  notice  any  dbtinct 
craters.  Mr  Bennet  found  two  craters,  one  on  the 
eastern,  and  the  other  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  the  largest  being  about  four  English  miles 
in  circumference.  Mr  Scrope^  in  his  ingenious  and 
valuable  work  on  volcanoes,  quotes  Madeira  as  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  islands  composed  chiefly 
of  volcanic  products,  which  have  risen  from  below 
the  sea,  solely  by  subterranean  expansion,  without 
having  been  since  augmented  in  height  or  bulk  bv 
the  producta  of  external  ejections.  Mr  Bowdich  s 
account  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  volcanic  origin  of 
Madeira,  and  be  has  described  tbe  tuff,  scorisi, 
pumice«  and  other  volcanic  products  of  which  it 
consists.  He  found  the  tuff  and  tconm  repeatedly 
alternating  with  a  cellular  basalt  (lava?),  forming 
a  bed  or  rurreat«  the  direction  of  which  was  indi- 
cated by  that  of  the  oval  or  elongated  cells.  He 
abo  deacribet  a  comftuci  and  columnar  variety  of 


basalt,  is  utmy  pbeea  covtriif  lit  ad 
and  itself  here  and  tWre  eovtrai  by 
cemented  by  a  yellow  tiitfa.  b  ths 
island  this  was  seen  immediately 
stone,  which  Mr  Bowdich  ciinaiiri  m  the  Im^ 
mental  rock,  and  the  tbickacss  si  vWk  ■  mmm 
hundred  feet.  Tbia  Itmcstoat  he  nkn  la  "W 
transition  seriea.  Both  this  aad  sU  iW  ««kw  m^ 
are  traversed  by  very  BMMreas  dyifs  d 
An  elliptical  funiiel-ahaped  dsyissrisi  nai ' 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  ssa,  wkM  «Bi  ^ 
bably  a  crater  of  elevation.  Pras  Mr  KmAai 
account.  It  preaenta  cvcfy  ayf  f  rs  af  bM| 
been  formed  by  a  mimar  vslrasMr  haasa,  «^a 
threw  up  vast  blocks  of  tbe  roek  hntAlmm^ 
neatb  tbe  ocean,  b«t  did  sot  ^ifct«y  bM«a» 
tents  of  ita  own. 

Tbe  bland  of  Porto  Sasto  appsaral  te  At  im 
observer  to  conaiat  of  tertiary  madstaaa  mi  fc^ 
stone,  alternating  with  tbe  volcsair  rtiatk  TW 
lowest  vis?lile  deposit  b  a  CBlisriaai  tA,  nw^ 
ing  to  the  height  of  sixtecw  kvadrad  bst«  «•  a» 
versed  by  vertical  dykea  of  bMah.  The  «sA«« 
Mr  Bowdich  considered  aa  of  mart 
than  the  volcanic  depoait ;  asid  ia  Cht 
island  of  Baaco  be  aaw  the  laWaiiaw 
with  beds  of  limcstooe  a  kaadred  brt  tk/m  tm 
level  of  tbe  aea.  Cowit  Tarfas  piifi  n  bt  b> 
lief  that  the  calcareovs  rock  aadbMli  sns^s^ 
poraneous.  But  the  Unseatoae  ako«ds  m  shA 
which,  together  with  tbe  rebttve  yavtis  d  ■■ 
two  rocks  and  other  grolofical  apfaraiai.  hrt 
to  the  probable  inference  of  ibe  b^esrenr  banf^ 
more  recent  origin.  Tbe  borineatahty  W  ^ 
strata,  both  in  thb  and  ao«e  ol  the  atksr  idak 
is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  eWvatiaB  by  nriaM 
volcanic  action  beneath  a  lianted  sna ;  k«  «• 
facts  which  have  within  a  lew  years  bava  \rotfs 
to  light,  have  relieved  ns  from  tW  wtas^f  d  » 
sorting  to  this  explanation.  Oar  nrm*  m  m^* 
to  volcanic  action  have  been  gmatly  aaMii  ^ 
we  have  been  taught,  that  a  giadnal  cm  «f  W 
over  a  great  extent  of  conatry  baa  hscn  mi  • 
going  on.  We  tbbk  thai  evidence  cii«s  «f  asA 
change  in  aome  of  tbcae  isbnds. 

The  curious  and  highly  iatmatbg  mmmmmm 
in  regard  to  the  ebvatioo  of  tba  aokd  mmm  d  * 
North  of  Europe,  and  b  Sontk  AnMrbi.  ■aaw 
familiar  to  geologists.  Tbcre  b  warn  an  fc^  ^ 
the  rise  of  land  on  tbe  eoaat  of  CkA  m  WKL  «fl 
again  in  1835  to  tbe  height  of  ten  btf  s  m> 
places.  Indeed  Mr  Darwin  jibsai  nd  w^am  4 
a  rise  of  fourteen  feet  abovt  sixty  mdea  snsch  s<<» 
paraiso,  in  the  sbelb  attaehad  to  tke  satk.  fc^ 
facU  have  further  shown  that  tbe  wMe  mmil^ 
Pacific  from  Pern  to  Term  dd  Pwfn  bB^» 
gone  thb  change  of  leeeL  TW  panlW  M^A 
as  at  Coqnimbo*  which  riac  im  tka  bemht  af 
hundred  feet  and  mora,  bava  be 
covered  with  seasbrlb.  inAcntinc 
tiona.  And  thb  bna  not  been  sJhitsi  If  < 
and  viobnt  actioo  only,  bu  abn  bf  bnHah 
grees,  aa  is  now  adaitted  to  be  the  naa  is  p 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  tba  bbad  •< 
Britain.  Tbe  ebvation  of  tba  9mm  «f 
America,  which  we  belwve  Aral 
was  attended  with  a  terriAc  cart] 
North  of  Europe  along  tba  eaaats  of  the 
Gulf  the  rise  has  been  gvadnsl,  a*d  mmm^ 
with  any  voleinic  phrnoinfna.  Mr  Ly«i  !■  ^ 
cently  examined  the  asarkiwcwl  b  tbe  ndblf^ 
Swedish  pilota  nnder  tbe  ditsrtbn  ad  tbtf«^* 
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•ademj  ia  1820,  And  found  the  level  of  the  Baltic 
in  eila  weetber  several  inebet  below  therifu  He 
lUo  fottiid  the  level  of  the  witera  several  feet  be- 
low narks  made  seventy  or  a  hundred  years  before. 
He  obtained  nooilar  results  in  other  places.  He 
discofftred  deposits  on  the  side  of  the  Bothnian 
Gulf,  between  Stockholm  and  Oefle,  containing 
fouU  sbellB  of  the  same  species  which  now  char- 
letfrise  tbe  brackish  watera  of  that  sea.  These 
oreur  si  various  elevations,  of  from  one  foot  to  a 
haodred  feet,  and  sometimes  reach  fifty  miles  in- 
Ud.  The  result  of  this  examination  induced  Mr 
LyrU  to  declare  his  belief,  that  certain  parts  of 
Sweden  are  undergoing  a  gradual  rise  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  three  feet  in  a  century. 

Tbe  relative  changes  of  level  of  the  sea  and  dry 
liod  have  been  noticed  in  several  other  places, 
noeciaUy  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Pozzuoli,  of 
trkieb  M.  Arago  gave  an  account  at  the  meeting  of 
be  academy  of  sciences  on  the  15th  of  Blay,  1837* 
ofetbcr  with  the  results  of  the  observations  of  M. 
[^pocd,  director  of  tbe  observatory  at  Naples. 
Hr  Babfaage  has  proposed  an  ingenious  explanation 
4  these  phenomena,  vix.  the  local  changes  of  tem. 
terature  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  earth  ;  and  has 
alailated  that  a  change  of  100<>  Fahrenheit  that 
hoald  alfect  a  formation  of  sandstone  to  a  depth 
•f  five  miles,  would  cause  an  elevation  at  the  sur- 
ire  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  feet. 

Tbe  observations  of  Humboldt  and  Von  Buch, 
•re  led  them  to  tbe  opinion,  that  in  submarine 
nipcioas,  the  strata  previously  forming  the  bottom 
f  tbe  sea  are  uniformly  elevated.  Hence  it  is 
u;  to  account  for  tbe  presence  of  the  limestone 
■  'bcse  islands,  and  tbe  occurrence  in  it  of  fossil 
bells  and  impressions.     But  in  some,  the  limestone 

*  of  more  recent  origin. 

Tbe  great  Uteral  extension  of  many  of  the  beds 
f  Itra  in  these  islands  is  one  of  the  nnany  evi. 
»ce»  of  their  having  flowed  under  tbe  pressure  of 
te  ocean,  as  has  been  remarked  in  Iceland,  tbe 
^rroe  islands,  and  others  whose  submarine  origin 

•doitted  by  all  observers.  Where  volcanic 
nioo  has  broken  out  since  the  elevation,  the 
'ktere,  or  lateral  openings  and  dykes,  are  every 
"here  seen.  In  some  of  the  beds  of  lava,  the 
Midet  or  air  bubbles  are  of  prodigious  size,  two 
'  Bore  feet  in  diameter,  and  those  of  smaller  size 
Y  tfvf  wbere  met  with,  even  in  the  hardest  and 
<«  compact  lava,  while  that  in  which  they  are 
>  Mmcrotts  as  to  give  the  lava  the  spongiform  and 
^Uolar  aspect,  occupies  ^be  sides  of  the  hills  or 
7^  large  tracts  of  surface.  The  bills  and  rooun- 
•>»  with  which  tbe  islands  abound,  marking  tbe 
^  of  eruptions,  and  the  plateaux  composed  of 
Mpsct  lava  and  tuff,  or  covered  by  pumice  and 
^fied  fragments,  with  blocks  of  obsidian,  still 
nber  indicate  a  submarine  origin,  and  render  the 
Mnblance  to  Iceland  and  tbe  islands  already  re* 
f^  to  still  more  striking. 

Tbe  interpositions  of  beds  of  scoria  and  tuffa, 
M  are  to  be  seen  in  the  most  distinct  manner 
testing  with  the  beds  of  basaltic  Uva  all  along 

*  wtsts,  in  bold  precipices,  indicate  a  series  of 
I^HMis  at  successive  intervals.  In  some  of  the 
■odt.  high  bluffs  are  composed  entirely  of  very 
»H«  lifbt.eoloured  tufla,  which,  as  at  Fayal,  might 

'  niitaken  for  sandstone;  in  other  places  detached 
**«•  rise  in  pinnacles  above  the  waters,  or  have 
«n  rut  through  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  pre- 
"ting  tbe  most  picturesque  appearance.  Some 
ibeo  are  arched  and  tbe  watera  flow  beneath. 


Great  changes  on  the  surface  are  going  on  at  this 
day.  Within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, torrents  of  water  have  rushed  from  the 
mountains,  carrying  destruction  in  their  courae, 
overwhelming  cottages  and  cultivated  spots  with 
huge  masses  of  rocks,  pumice,  and  loose  earth. 
There  is  one  spot  in  St  Michaers,  several  acres  in 
extent,  which  was  verdant  and  cultivated,  until  on 
a  sudden  tbe  whole  surface  was  covered  \fith  huge 
fragments  borne  down  in  the  course  of  one  night, 
and  it  is  now  a  barren  waste  of  loose  rocks.  In 
another  spot,  on  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  flowed  a  small  stream,  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  pumice,  an  acre  or  two  in  extent  and 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  suddenly  sepa- 
rated  from  the  main  body,  which  formed  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  fell  into  the  ravine,  leaving  a  yawn- 
ing and  frightful  chasm.  In  Madeira  these  de- 
structive  effects  have  been  more  common  and 
terrific  than  in  tbe  Azores.  Tbe  effect  of  a  most 
frightful  flood,  which  occurred  in  1803,  has  been 
described  by  an  eyewitness,  when  such  a  swelling 
of  the  rivers  took  place,  that  they  shortly  rose  and 
overflowed  their  banks,  rushing  down  the  declivi- 
ties,  and  sweeping  away  whole  vineyards  and  plan, 
tations,  cattle,  wine,  stores,  and  the  houses  of  tbe 
inhabitants,  who,  with  their  whole  families,  perish- 
ed. Rocks  of  enormous  size,  as  well  as  the  largest 
trees,  torn  up  by  the  rooU,  were  carried  from  the 
mountains  to  tbe  sea.  The  vestiges  of  this  dread- 
ful  flood  are  still  to  be  seen.  A  crater,  said  to  be 
about  three  quartera  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
had  a  segment  of  its  larger  circumference,  with  tbe 
trees  growing  upon  it,  borne  down  into  tbe  bottom 
of  the  crater.  In  tbe  town  of  Funchal,  whole 
lines  of  houses  with  their  inmates  were  swept  into 
the  sea,  churches,  bridges,  and  edifices  of  every  de- 
scription  were  involved  in  the  same  general  wreck. 
It  was  computed  that  no  less  than  three  hundred 
persons  perished. 

The  action  of  tbe  waves  is  continually  producing 
changes  along  all  tbe  coasts,  tbe  interposed  beds  of 
tuff  and  ciudera  are  washed  away,  and  tbe  compact 
beds  of  lava  being  left  unsupported,  fall.  The 
shores  are  strewed  with  huge  blocks  and  fragments 
of  all  sizes. 

Did  not  tbe  geological  structure  of  the  islands 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  volcanic  action,  we 
find  it  on  record  in  tbe  islands,  and  in  one  of  tbe 
earliest  works,  that  eruptions  and  earthquakes 
have  occurred  at  various  times,  as  well  within 
the  recollection  of  living  witnesses  aa  at  earlier 
periods. 

Tbe  firat  earthquake  of  which  we  have  been  able 
to  find  any  record  was  on  the  25th  of  October,  in 
the  year  1522,  when  five  thousand  pereons  were 
destroyed.  It  occurred  at  daylight,  and  was  par- 
ticularly violent  in  the  district  of  Fanaes  da  Ajuda 
and  Maia,  on  tbe  north  coast  of  St  Michael's.  It 
extended  to  a  considerable  distance,  nearly  destroy- 
ing the  krge  city  and  port  of  Villa  Franca.  A 
large  part  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  the 
Franciscan  convent  and  other  buildinga  were  over- 
whelmed by  a  torrent  of  ashes  and  mud  which  has 
since  become  consolidated  into  a  compact  tuffa. 
Although  the  destruction  of  this  place  is  now  al- 
ways attributed,  by  the  present  inhabitants,  to  an 
earthquake,  it  is  beyond  doubt  than  an  eruption 
took  place,  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  compact 
lava  covering  the  tuff  and  running  out  into  tbe  sea, 
forming  indeed  a  wall  with  points  here  and  there 
appearing  above  water,  and  resembling  somewhat 
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a  coral  reef,  in  front  of  tlie  town.  There  is  alio 
in  front  of  the  town  an  island  of  tuff  in  distinct 
strata,  dipping  towards  the  interior  in  the  form  of 
a  washing  basin. 

In  1563,  on  the  35th  of  June,  the  whole  ishuid 
of  St  Micbaers  was  con? ulsed  with  an  earthquake, 
which  was  roost  seriously  felt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ribeira  Grande.  An  eruption  appears  to  have 
taken  pkce  near  the  centre  of  the  island ;  and  the 
hill  formed,  which  has  now  the  nane  of  Mount 
Vultur,  exhibiu  abundant  evidence  of  this  event. 
The  lava  flowed  in  a  current  chiefly  to  the  west, 
and  covered  Gabuco  with  porous  lava;  a  tract 
which  stiU  remains  uncultivated.  At  this  time  a 
large  crater,  called  Lagoa  do  Fogo  (or  Lake  of 
fireV  twelve  and  a  half  fathoms  deep,  was  formed. 

An  eruption  also  occurred  on  the  3d  of  Septeas- 
bcr,  1630,  in  the  valley  of  the  Furnas,  and  the 
spot  is  now  a  nearly  circular  plain  surrounding  a 
somewhat  high  hill  with  a  crater  at  top.  At  this 
time  the  cinders  were  carried  nearly  ninety  leagues, 
as  far  as  Terceira. 

Since  then  other  eruptions  <]^  minor  importance 
have  taken  place  from  the  same  spot.  On  the  10th 
of  October,  1653,  the  elevated  Pico  do  Fogo  was 
raised,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  the  hill 
called  Pico  de  Jao  Ramos,  northeast  of  Lugar  de 
Rosto  de  Cao  in  St  Michael's.  July  Sd,  1638,  was 
an  eruption  from  the  sea  off  Pieo  das  Camarhinas, 
at  the  dbtance  of  one  league  from  land,  and  where 
there  were  forty  fathoms  of  water.  In  1691,  there 
was  an  eruption  off  St  Michael's,  and  another  in 
1720,  producing  an  island  six  miles  in  eircomfer- 
ence.  Many  earthquakes  occurred  in  the  aatnmn 
of  1810.  On  the  Ist  of  February,  1811,  was  an 
eruption  off  Genetes ;  and  on  June  13th  occurred 
another,  about  a  mile  from  the  island  of  8t  Michael's, 
which  elevated  the  island  called  Sabrina.  The 
same  phenomena  have  since  occasionally  recurred, 
but  there  has  been  no  actual  volcanic  eruption  b 
St  Michael's.  In  the  island  of  St  George  a  de- 
structive eruption  happened  in  1808. 

In  a  word,  all  the  geological  phenomena,  which 
have  been  remarked,  lead  to  one  and  the  sane  in- 
ference in  regard  to  the  volcanic  origin  and  causes 
of  the  present  aspect  of  these  islands.  Indeed, 
not  only  Madeira  and  the  Asores,  but  also  the  Cape 
de  Verds  and  Canaries  seem  to  have  had  a  similar 
origin. 

MADISON,  Jambs,  the  fourth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  the  son  of  James  Madison  of 
Orange  County,  and  was  bom  on  the  Rappaha»- 
nock  river  in  Virginia,  Blarch  16th,  1751.  He 
studied  the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
Italian  languages,  and  was  fltted  for  college  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr  Robertson,  a  Scotchman, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr  Martin,  a  Jerseyman;  was  gradu- 
aited  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1771 ;  and  afterwards 
remained  a  year  at  College,  pursuing  his  studies 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr  Witherspoon,  the 
president.  His  constitution  was  impaired  by  his 
dose  application  to  hb  studies,  and  his  health  waa, 
for  many  years,  feeble.  In  1776,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia;  in 
1778,  of  the  Executive  Council ;  in  the  winter  of 
1779--80,  of  the  Continental  Congress,  of  which 
he  continued  a  member  till  1784 ;  in  1787.  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  in  the  sauM  year,  a  delegate 
to  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  which  formed 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
continued  a  distinguished  member  of  Congrees  till 
March  1797*  the  end  of  Washington's  adouoiatfa- 


doR.  On  tha  sriierioa  of  Mr  lifcum  tafc 
presidency  in  1601,  Mr  Mirfbsa  wm  ^ymAfl 
secretary  of  stma,  wWch  oSes  hs  hsM  4h^  te 
eight  years  of  Mr  JeAersoas  aMaistosttmb  ^ 
in  1809,  be  soeei  si  id  his  fAmAmkt^mm 
president  of  the  United  8«Blaii  Aftw  bi^ 
fUled  tbo  oflke  for  Xw  tarsM,  ht  mmi  m  U 
seat,  Moatpelicr,  wbera  he 
years  chiciy  as  a  pHvata  i 
olBee,  except  that  he  acted  as  vtiisr  mk  nm4 
the  snivershy  of  VifgiM.  rnkm^mrnhndm 
State  Coovemioa  to  mmmi  ibe  mammmd 
Virginia.     Ha   was    itlslissaiAii  far  bs  p* 

which  he  filled,  and  for  Us  vtetvBw  pm^  Ik 
Ha  died  on  the  S8lh  Jaw.  MML  Mr  m*m 
was  the  last  survivii^  aesabsr  af  the  ^nmiB 
that  formed  the  cooedt^tioa  of  the  C  I  \%m\ 
he  was  one  of  its  UMst  disti^iiMcrf  ^m^mik 
and  at  the  time  of  ita  sdsHisa  be  wm  ^mfld 
with  Hamilton  aad  Jav  ia  the 
calebrsted  work  aatitM 


in  manuscript,  **  A  e 

the  Proeeedings  aad 

tion  of  1787,  wUcb 

the  United  States,  wbicb  be 

be  published  widor  the  aatbarily 

his  widow. 

MAGEE,  WiLUAJi.  D.  D.« 
lin,  and  primate  of  Irslaad.    This 
prelate  waa  the  sob  of  parcata  ia  very  haMilib 
aad   was  a  siaer  ia  Triaity  oaBspi.  1M^4 
which  he  alierwarda ' 
nsent.     He  waa  lor 
of  oriental  tongues  aa4  proisesar  ef 
His  eelebrated  ^  1 

Doctrine  ot  the  Ate 

first  published  ia  1801.  ia  twa  v^  •«  & 
other  publicatioos  csariit  of  oae  er  taa  s^frf 
sermons,  and  a  wmmtakr  of  Tbamaa  fwm^  M^ 
In  1813,  Dr  Magee  waa  advaaeed  la  He  ^Mf 
of  Cork;  ia  1819.  be  was  luiiiwurfbi^i 
Rapboe,aadia  182i  ba  was  I  liirf»#f 
of  Dubtia.  He  died  oa  tba  18ib  A%^  M 
aaed  66. 

MAHMOUD  n.  (a.)  TWsalMMiAa^ft 
difil  at  PonatsBliannla,  oa  tba  JBlh  Jas^lM 
aged  fifty-fbor.  He  was  iiiiiiiii  ky  ^  ^ 
Abdul  Ile4^  who  was  bora  aa  «bs  9*  4rt 
1883. 

MAIDSTONE;  the  cowKy»i  ■   ■  > ■< 
Kent,  b  sita^ad  oa  tba  rivar  Msdaa 
miles  S^  by  B.  from  Loadaa.    The 
of  four  priadpal  straeta  mA 
whidi  are  well 
the  public 
erected  in 
lenee  of  its  plan 
bdlt  cbiaiy  of  tkaber,  aad' 
tance  from  the  gaol;  tbace 
in  1819s  and  tha  tbaatra,  a 
ture.     In  the  eeatra  of  the 
building,  tha  lower  part  of  wbisb  is 
for  the  oom-market;  mA  baUad  iftisa« 
|]4ace  eooMBodiaaaly  Mm(  far  the  aAt^ 

a  coasiderable  trada  is  enrriai  aa  as*  ^  < 

polis.     Theimporta 

Iron  and  rags;  tba  exports  of 

and   paper.     The  chief 

paper,  there  being  m  the 

paper-milla,  wbicb 
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iriwr  of  ptrtocit.     The  p«per  manufactured  it 

9  fioeit  kind,  and  its  whiteness  is  attributed 

f  the  ehsracter  of  the  water.    Maidstone  has  re- 

1  two  meoibers  to  parliament  ever  since  the 

1  of  Edward  VL,  and  it  continues  to  do  so 

r  titt  reform  bilL     By  the  corporation  bill  of 

I,  Uie  town  was  divided  into  three  wards,  and 

fovemed  hy  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coun- 

Population  in  1831,  15,387. 

[HALIBRAN.    See   Beriot,  Madam  MaUbran 

[HALLOW ;  a  town  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in 
I  coanty  of  Cork,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 

kwtter,  on  the  mail  coach  road  between  Cork 
■I  Limerick,  163  ooiles  8.  by  W.  from  Dublin. 
Ih  Doch  resorted  to  in  summer  on  account  of  its 
rihersl  waters,  which  are  considered  peculiarly 
Acsdotts  in  scrofulous  and  consumptive  cases, 
■d  the  properties  of  which  are  nearly  the  same  as 
^oie  of  Clifton  in  England.  The  spa-house  was 
•lit  in  1828  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  C.  D.  O. 
^ephsoo,  Esq.  M.  P.  The  surrounding  district  is 
Med  for  beauty  and  fertility,  and  abounds  in  gen- 
lenea't  seats.  The  town  enjoys  a  good  retail 
rtde.  sod  is  thriving.  Population  7099  within 
be  limits  of  the  borough,  including  the  suburbs  of 
Idlydaheen. 

MALMESBURY ;  an  ancient  town  of  England, 
itosted  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Wiltshire, 
iaety-five  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  It  is 
laoit  surrounded  by  two  streams,  the  Newnton 
Ifster  and  the  Avon.  These  streams  unite  near 
kc  town,  and  form  what  is  termed  the  Lower 
iron,  which  runs  into  the  Severn  below  Bristol. 
Htlmesbury  derived  its  ancient  splendour  from  its 
nledtstical  institutions.  The  abbey,  once  a 
■sgnificeot  structure,  was  founded  in  the  seventh 
BBtury;  it  was  originally  a  religious  house  or 
■onastie  retreat  for  a  few  recluses,  until  by  grants 
sd  donations  it  became  a  stately  abbey.  The 
ttfldinfs  are  said  to  have  occupied  a  space  of 
KXj.^tt  acres,  including  the  gardens  and  offices 
donging  to  the  monks.  The  town  contains 
May  relics  of  its  monastic  glorv,  but  they  have 
ither  been  converted  into  dwelling-houses,  and 
tisred  from  their  original  appearance,  or  they  are 
Mrs  fragments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Abbey 
iksrch,  the  remains  of  the  nave  of  which  have 
eea  repaired,  and  rendered  fit  to  be  used  for 
sMic  worship.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
It  market^cross,  which  appears  to  have  been 
s3t  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
Dtaagnkr  stone  edifice,  with  flying  buttresses  and 
Mly  ornamented  turret,  which  is  also  octangular, 
^  a  small  niche  on  each  side,  filled  Mrith  figures, 
r  hssso-relievo,  one  of  which  represents  the  Cru- 
isioo.  Malmesbury  was  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
vporated  boroughs  of  England,  and  was  also 
ny  distinguished  as  a  place  of  trade.  It  is  now, 
iwever,  considered  on  the  decline.  It  formerly 
tamed  two  members  to  parliament,  but  by  the 
fbrm  bill  now  elects  only  one.  Population  in 
131,  2293.  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  monk- 
h  historian,  resided  in  the  abbey  here,  and 
bbbei,  the  celebrated  metaphysician,  was  a 
Aive  of  the  town. 
HALT  A,*  (a.)  the  most  southerly  island  in 

e,t  is  in  the  parallel  (Valletta  Observatory) 


'  A WdiTMl  fhim  *•  The  Britith  Colonial  Ubnrj,  By  R. 
NfteMBery  Martin,  vol.  rii.  London,  1837,"  ISmo. 
^  TW  kfauHt  WM  formerlf  placed  bjr  aU  feogmphen  hi 
Kea.  k«t  wa«  declared  to  be  in  Borope,  a*  regards  the 
rrca  of  oar  Mddiery,  by  a  BritUh  act  of  Parttaowiit. 


of  35^  53'  noHh,  and  in  the  meridian  of  14^  S(y 
85"  east  of  Greenwich.     The  shape  is  an  irregular 

ova],  which  has  been  compared  by  some  to  a  &h 

its  southern  aspect  resembling  the  back,  the  bay 
of  Marsa  Sirocco  the  mouth,  the  various  indenta- 
tions on  the  north  aspect  the  ventral  fins,  and  the 
deep  indentation  of  the  bay  of  Melleha,  with  a 
corresponding  indentation  at  the  back  of  the  island, 
the  tail ; — the  island,  in  fiu:t,  stretches  east  and  west, 
and  is  much  indented  with  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
sea  on  the  side  which  corresponds  with  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  while  that  which  looks  towards  the  Afri- 
can coast  is  nearly  a  continued  curve.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  island  is  stated  by  Dr  Hennen  at 
eighteeen  to  twenty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  ten  to  twelve  miles,  and  cir- 
cumference sixty  to  seventy ;  but  a  chart  of  the 
islands  under  the  British  crown,  drawn  up  at  the 
colonial  office,  makes  the  extreme  length  sixteen 
and  three  quarter  miles,  extreme  breadth  nine, 
with  an  area  of  ninety-five  square  miles.  The 
same  document  makes  Oozo  (the  island  adjacent 
to  Malta,  and  under  the  same  government)  nine 
and  three  quarter  miles  extreme  length,  five  and 
one  third  breadth,  with  an  area  of  twenty-seven 
square  miles.  Malta  is  distant  from  Cape  Passaro, 
the  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  north,  fifty-six  miles» 
and  Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  point  of  the  African 
continent,  is  almost  two  hundred  miles  distant  in 
a  south-west  direction.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  island  of  Candia,  on  the  west  by  the  islets 
of  Pantelleria,  Linosa,  and  Lampedusa,  on  the 
north  by  Sicily,  and  on  the  south  by  Tripoli. 
The  sea  dividing  Malta  from  Sicily  is  only  eighty 
fathoms  deep  in  the  middle  or  deepest  part,  very 
shallow  in  other  places,  and  the  bottom  sandv 
it  is  called  the  canal  of  Malta,  and  is  generally 
rough,  with  strong  currents  setting  through  it  on 
the  north-west  side  towards  the  east-south-east, 
and  on  the  east-south-east  side  towards  the  east. 
Gozo  Isle,  originally  known  under  the  name  of 
**Gaulos"  by  the  Greeks,  **Gaulum"  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  corruption  in  the  Arabic  language 
*'  Gattdese,"  which  in  process  of  time  was  Italian- 
ised  into  Gozo  (pronounced  Godso),  is  situate  on 
the  westward  of  Malta,  distant  from  thence  in  its 
nearest  point  about  three  miles,  though  some  parts 
of  the  strait  is  five  miles  broad.  In  the  channel 
lies  the  small  islet  of  Comino,  formerly  called 
*'  Hephostia,"  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  abiaut  five 
miles  in  circumference,  with  a  still  smaller  islet  or 
rock  called  Cominetto,  off  its  north-west  extremity. 
Malta,  comparatively  speaking,  is  low,  the  highest 
land  being  estimated  at  no  more  than  1200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  cannot  be  discerned 
until  the  mariner  approaches  within  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  ofiTthe  shore.  The  hill  and  dale  sur- 
face is  beautifullv  diversified,  and  the  natural  in- 
dustry of  the  Maltese  has  converted  an  apparently 
barren  rock  into  a  very  picturesque  country.  Aj 
a  general  feature,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
island  is  furrowed  with  valleys  running  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
becoming  longer  and  deeper  as  they  extend  from 
the  eastern  and  western  extremity.  One,  termed 
Melleha,  nearly  divides  Malta  into  two  parts;  the 
most  fertile,  however,  is  the  vale,  which  forms  at 
its  lowest  extremity  the  port  of  Valletta. 

A  small  range  of  hills  and  craggy  rocks,  called 
the  Ben  Jemma  Hills,  bearing  a  north-west  direo> 
tion  from  Valletta,  stretch  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  island,  and  from  these  different 
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spun  branch  off.  gifing  tftricty  to  the  landtcape. 
The  touthern  shore  contistt  of  high  or  ibciviiig 
rocks,  without  creeks  or  ports,  or  where  a  landing 
could  be  effected.  To  the  east  there  is  the  port 
of  Marsa  (MarMa^  in  Arabic,  signifies  port  or  har- 
bour) Scala,  and  towards  th«  south-west  that  of 
Marsa  Sirocco,  capable  of  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  Tessels.  On  the  west  there  are  two  bays, 
called  Ajitifaga  and  Magiarro. 

The  port  of  St  Paul  is  on  the  coast  opposite 
Sicily,  and  is  so  called  from  a  tradition  that  the 
vessel  in  which  St  Paul  was  sent  prisoner  to  Rome 
was  driven  in  thither  by  a  storm.  St  George's 
port,  towards  the  north,  is  not  far  dlatant  from 
that  of  St  Paul ;  St  Julian's  bajr  is  on  the  same 
shore. 

Directly  facing  Cape  Passaro  are  the  two  most 
considerable  ports ;  that  to  the  left  termed  Marsa 
Musceit,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  small  island 
where  quarantine  is  performed ;  the  other,  situate 
to  the  east,  is  railed  the  Great  Harbour.  These 
two  are  separated  by  a  tongue  of  land,  on  which 
the  city  of  Valetta  is  built,  the  extreme  point  hav- 
ing on  it  the  castle  of  St  Elmo,  which  defends  the 
entrance  of  both  ports.  Projecting  into  the  Great 
Harbour  are  two  parallel  points  of  land,  shaped 
somewhat  like  two  fingere:  on  one  is  built  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  nearest  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  with  the  Burgh  (il  Borgo)  to  the  eastward ; 
on  the  other  equally  small  peninsula  is  the  fortrcM 
of  La  SantfU^  which  divides  the  OaUey  Port  from 
the  French  Port.  Fort  St  Michael  is  on  the  land 
side,  and  defends  the  two  ports  of  La  Sancie, 

Citth  VittorioMttf  or  Borgo.  is  built  on  the  same 
point  of  land  as  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  wet  ditch.  It  has  a  line  of 
works  on  its  land  front,  extending  from  the  Galley 
Port  to  Calcara  Bay. 

La  Sangle,  or  Isola,  is  built  on  the  other  point 
of  land,  having  its  land  front  covered  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  Vittonosa,  by  a  line  of  works 
extending  from  the  Galley  Port  to  the  French 
Port. 

More  in  the  rear  of  La  Sangle  than  St  Angelo 
is  the  city  of  Cospicua,  or  Burmola.  commanded 
by  St  Margaret's  Uill.  on  which  is  a  fort  of  the 
same  name,  and  covered  to  the  eastward  by  a  con- 
tinued line  of  works,  called  Fiorenzola.  Still 
further  in  the  rear,  and  forming  a  crescent,  joined 
at  either  end  to  La  Sangle  and  St  Angrlo  fortifi- 
cations, are  the  strong  Cotoner  lines,  consisting 
of  a  succession  of  bastions  without  any  advanced 
works,  which  were  intended  to  be  effected,  but 
circumstances  prevented  their  completion.  By 
I  veeping  round  the  French  Port  to  Calcara  Bajr, 
t  (Wards  the  interior  of  the  country,  a  considerable 
s  lace  is  left  in  front  of  the  St  Margarita  lines, 
V  hich  is  intended  to  afford  shelter  to  the  inhabi- 
tjirits  in  the  event  of  the  island  being  attacked. 
1  he  two  points  of  land  which  jut  out  to  meet  the 
promontory  on  which  St  Elmo  Castle  is  built,  are 
al^o  strongly  fortified.  The  one.  Fort  Ricasoli, 
wilirh  is  very  large,  but  irregularly  built,  this,  in 
cc'MJ  unction  with  Fort  St  Elmo,  defends  com- 
pl  tely  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour;  tha 
otiier.  Fort  Tigiie,  protects  Marsa  Musceit  Har- 
bour, which  is  also  further  guarded  by  Fort  Man- 
oel.  which  is  built  on  the  quarantine  island  before 
ad  verted  to.  This  fort  is  regularly  and  beautifully 
bu'lt,  has  five  bastions,  a  half  moon,  and  a  covert- 
wy>  :  it  is  mined. 

In  addition  to  these  powerful  works,  Valletta  is 


effectually  protected  oa  the  swrthawi  m  mt 
side,  where  the  neck  of  the  faamsriis  pm  •» 
main,  by  the  fortiftcatiosM  tami  La  flasM^* 
line  of  works  extewhnf  iraai  the  |t«aa  hsi  « 
that  of  MarM  Moaeeit,  wm4  ia  tifmm  «f  ate* 
on  the  side  near  the  graat  P«rt«  thsn  •  a  hnr. 
ful  crowned  honi-wotk,  whh  a  tmuwi  mf* 

The  FloriaM  constitBrte  five  satia^ai  ka 
any  one  of  which,  well  SMiiMd.  waaA  W  mMnm 
for  defence.  The  ditcWs  b  mma  HrtiB«i  m 
ninety  feet  deep,  and  eBcavatsd  ta  the  mki  mi 
the  greater  part  of  the  rmmpvU  Um^  » Iki  ■» 
oer  formed  by  hewing  the  ror%a  bte  tk  M^^ai 
shapes.  Thus  Valetta  dty  ta  ptetaiisl  aa  *» 
sides  by  the  waters  of  the  harhear.  «hsA  s»  h» 
tile'fleet  co«)d  eater  witheet  haiag  ■««■» 
blown  to  atoms:  the  battcriea  ^  H  Ai|ik  a* 
instance,  ristng  in  foor  tiers  of  nvy  hmtf  mm. 
a  single  diacharge  froM  whkh  waaU  mA  * 
largest  vessel.  The  catraM*  le  the  psrt  a  ei 
further  secured  by  aa  saprsaaaa  cham  «r  ifcma 
capable  of  reaisting  the  shock  ^  mj  i^  •« 
may  be  brou^t  to  bear  oa  them.  Tha*  tfn» 
dinary.  and,  it  may  be  added, ' — 
are  the  result  of  cowtiwed  aa 
tions  for  upwards  of  two  ceatarin. 

The  old  city  ataada  apoa  a  hill 
the  whole  coontry  aa  for  aa  La  Valtttej  «  has 
front,  with  a  ditdi  asid  eovcred  way.  Ahsaa  te 
top  of  the  hilb  which  croaa  the  ialvd  mi  s^mv 
the  inhabited  aad  calttvated  parte  af  MdM  *« 
the  remainder,  a  wall  five  foet  thick  wm  mf^ 
by  the  knighta  aa  a  retreat  for  the  Haa^  vM 
back  on  if  unable  to  prevcnC  the  hmit^  ^  m 
enemy.  Forts  and  batteries  were  aha  mm^  4 
ports  St  Paul  and  Maran  8«reer%  whiA  amd 
place  a  vessel  attenpting  to  anehar  Mdw  a  mm 
fire  s  and  toaren  and  rcdonhta  ware  aasrtrf  M^ 
the  whole  coast  in  each  a  BMaaar  aa  ta  tm^m 
cate  alnuMt  iaiaediately  wrth  each  sAst.  Hi 
linea  also  are  of  immeasa  atfeagth. 
varioua  quartera  of  the  caaital  fv  cht 
aquare  mile  aad  a  half,  and  foraiag 
extent  and  intricacy,  that  it  as  sai 
would  be  required  to  maa  thaa  m  th«r  M«M 
when  they  might  well  he  disid  m^^^^ 
The  French  had  bat  0000  aea  te  dited  ttA 
and  yet  could  oaly  he  radaosd  by  fc— a^^ 
wards  of  1000  pieces  of  raaaaa  w«fe  amrtd* 
all  the  works,  and  Boaaparte  tamiawM  •  ^ 
firmed  an  opinioa  of  the  atrength  ef  iha  fh^M 
when  he  was  Mkcd  on  Ua  dapartara  far  Ji^  • 
give  inttrurtiona  relative  ta  the  ^^mm^^ 
garrison  and  forti6cBttaaa«  he 
command  (Vi 
Aay  in  kU  poektt* 
Malta  is  as  defeaaible 
can  render  It.  To  ait  down  mahrfyh***^ 
etta  and  ita  aarroandinf  forttteaoaaa^^^^ 
a  arell  appointed  amy  of  tmmj  thanavd  — »» 
if  the  fortreea  were  waQ  anaaad  aad  ^^* 
thera  eaa  be  no  fHimtfs  foraad  af  *»_^* 
would  hold  oat,  aa  the  heaamcra,  m  ^li** 
their  land  forces,  owht  ta  he  ahle  taUi^^tl 
itle  i         '      ad  *a  m0^ 

md  riW«*yrff; 


d  fortificBttaaa^  he  taH  tht  «vrv 
^aahoia)  la  facd  dU  pM««rf|f^ 
MPdte.  b  iae,  it  vae  hs  mi  ^ 
defeaaible  m  attrn  aad  «t  afli^ 


port  and 
ranean. 

U  Valetta,  the 
island,  founded  by  the 
that  name  in  IdMw  aad 
be  considered  one  of  the  ftaeat 
the  kings  of  Fraara.  Spmm^  i 
Pope,  and  all   the   kaighto  wJ 
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MalU,  baring  contributed  munificently  towards 
iti  erection.  The  neck  of  land  or  promontory  on 
which  it  stands  (originally  called  Mount  Sceber- 
its)  divides  the  main  harbour  (Great  Port)  from 
Mans  Miuceit  haven,  where  the  shipping  perform 
quarautinc.  The  neck  is  estimated  at  3200  yards 
ionf.  by  1200  broad,  descending  by  a  gradual  slope, 
lit  whole  length,  from  the  land  barrier  at  the 
fosthern  eitremity  to  the  point  ,of  St  Elmo, 
vhich  terminates  in  the  Mediterranean  in  a  narrow 
point  of  shout  300  yards,  bearing  north-east  by 
iiorth,  on  which  point  the  citadel  and  lighthouse 
of  St  Elmo  are  built.  The  centre  of  this  neck  ol 
lud  b  its  highest  point,  whence  it  gradually  slopes 
to  the  water's  edge  at  either  side.  The  longer 
itrcets,  eight  in  number,  run  in  parallel  lines  along 
thb  ridge  or  **hogs  back"  from  south  to  north, 
or.  oiore  strictly  speaking,  from  south-south-west 
to  north-north-east,  and  are  intersected  by  shorter 
ttrvets,  eleven  in  number,  which  run  from  one  har- 
bour to  another  up  the  sides  of  the  ridge.  Besides 
hH9  regular  streets,  rows  of  houses  front  the 
irwkstll  round,  a  carriage  space  being  left  between 
ihea.  The  thoroughfares  afford  an  excellent 
sesRs  of  ventilation,  while  the  gradual  descent 
owards  the  sea  on  all  sides  facilitates  the  removal 
if  til  nuisances.  The  public  buildings  and  private 
iffellings  are  of  a  very  superior  order,  the  latter 
teing  inferior  to  those  of  no  other  city.  The 
louiea  are  of  solid  stone,  with  flat  or  terraced 
oofs,  composed  of  stone  slabs,  covered  over  with 
I  thick  bed  of  **  terras,"  or  **  puszolana,"  so  as  to 
te  impenetrable  to  rain,  and,  as  in  Calcutta  and 
Kher  parts  of  the  east,  affording  a  cool  and  agree- 
lUe  morning  and  evening  promenade.  Very  little 
Mod  is  employed,  the  stair  cases,  floors,  kc, 
knif  of  stone.  The  lower  parts  of  the  houses  are 
Md  for  shops,  stores,  or  habitations  for  the  poorer 
inset.  Between  the  ground  and  first  floor  is  a 
'nenanino"  or  middle  floor,  rarely  exceeding 
even  or  eight  feet  in  height,  and  frequently  used 
s  bed.rooms  or  eating  apartments ;  the  principal 
kits  of  apartments  being  on  the  first  floor.  Each 
KMse  has  generally  a  court,  with  a  tank  or  large 
rtil,  and  into  this  ,cour<  the  .apartments  of  the 
rodpal  chambers  look.  A  house  fit  for  a  mo- 
lotte  fsfflily,  containing  twelve  or  fourteen  apart- 
■Bts,  may  be  rented  at  £20  per  annum,  and  an 
isiUj  eomoKMlious  house  and  garden  in  the  coun- 
rf  for  half  that  sum.  The  paving  and  lighting  of 
Utctta  arc  excellent:  the  principal  streets  are 
tnsed  with  flags  cot  out  of  the. hardest  pieces  of 
Mire  stone,  or  with  blocks  of  lava  from  Mount 
Btas,  snd  a  regularly  raised  footway  runs  on  either 
Ue.  Water  is  supplied  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
17.000  yards  long)  the  quantity  introduced  being 
i^y-eiffht  gallons  per  minute.  In  order  to  extend 
^  supply  of  this  indispensable  .aliment,  every 
Mse  is  furnished  with  a  tank,  into  which  baked 
vthen  pipes  convey  the  rain  water  from  the  flat 
■•N.snd  wells  and  cisterns  are  f unk  in  every  pos- 
^  situation.  The  buildings  appropriated  for 
ivvemment  are  admirable,  and  the  palace  of  the 
I'^vemor  is  suited  for  the  residence  of  a  crowned 
ttd. 

Ooco  (or  Gaudisch,  as  the  natives  call  it)  is  t- 
•nted  from  Blalta  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  four  to 
hre  sBiles  wide ;  with  an  average  length  of  eight 
*^  by  six  broad,  and  twenty  in  circumference; 
i^Kbottib  fertile  and  thicklv  inhabited,  it  contains 
<o  town,  the  inhabitants  being  scattered  in  six 
'S^ges,  protected  by  a  strong  fort,  Rabato,  iu  the 


centre  of  the  island.  The  surface  of  the  island  is 
very  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  some 
of  the  more  elevated  parts  in  the  north-west  being 
nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  chain  of  these 
elevations  encircle  the  island,  embracing  a  beauti- 
ful series  of  fertile  valleys,  separated  by  gently 
rising  grounds ;  the  summits  of  some  of  the  moun- 
tains are  flattened,  and  truly  table  lands ;  others 
are  rounded  or  roammillary ;  and  there  are  four  or 
five  remarkable  detached  hills,  perfectly  conical  in 
shape,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  old  vol- 
canic productions.  The  interior  of  the  island  and 
its  shores  abound  in  caves  and  rocks,  being  of  the 
same  calcareous  nature  as  those  of  Malta,  but  the 
country  is  much  more  rural  and  agreeable.  Fort 
Chambray,  coinmrnced  in  1749,  contains  the  prin- 
cipal accommodation  for  troops;  it  lies  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  built  upon  an 
elevated  promontory,  forming  one  side  of  a  little 
bay  in  which  the  Malta  boats  anchor ;  the  shore 
all  round  is  very  bold,  especially  to  the  south, 
where.it  rises  into  rugged  and  inaccessible  cliffs, 
with  huge  masses  of  rock  broken  off  from  them 
and  projecting  into  the  sea;  the  road  gradually 
winds  from  the  sea  to  the  fort  (which  is  500  feet 
above  the  shore)  after  a  circuit  of  about  7t'0  >anis ; 
the  area  on  which  the  fortification  is  built  being 
about  2500  feet  in  circumference.  The  barracks 
accommodate  250  men,  are  admirably  arranged, 
and  there  is  a  small  but  excellent  hospital  attached. 
The  lieutenant  governor  resides  near  Migiarro,  a 
small  and  insecure  port,  but  the  only  one  which 
the  island  possesses.  A  constant  intercourse  is 
kept  up  with  Malta,  the  distance  to  Valetta  by 
sea  being  eighteen  miles,  although  the  two  islands 
are  within  four  miles  of  each  other.  The  oblong 
islet  of  Comino.  two  miles  in  length,  lying  between 
the  larger  islands,  has  a  few  inhabitants,  employed 
in  cultivating  about  thirty  acres  of  land,  and  in 
preserving  the  numerous  rabbits  with  which  the 
island  abounds.  Besides  Cominetto,  which  lies 
off  the  north-west  end  of  Comino,  there  are  four 
or  five  other  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  belonging  to 
Malta  and  Gozo. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Malta  is  decidedly 
warm,  indeed,  almost  tropical.  The  maximum 
temperature  for  the  year  may  be  taken  at  90*^  P., 
the  mtnimum  at  46^  and  the  mean  at  63<'  F.  'JMie 
barometer  may  be  similarly  quoted  at  38^  8',  34i<> 
2'.  and  30°  5^.  The  hygrometer  87**,  30®,  and 
58^®.  The  beat  of  the  summer  is  doubtless  iiu 
creased  by  radiation  of  the  solar  rays  from  the 
rocks  surrounding  Valetta;  but  in  the  country 
around,  and  in  Gozo  in  particular,  the  atmosphere 
is  from  2^  to  4°  cooler.  The  most  prevalent 
winds  are  the  south-east  (the  Sirocco^'  and  the 
north-west;  the  former  characterized  by  its  hu- 
midity, accompanied  by  an  exhausting  degree  of 
temperature,  producing  a  damp  and  suffocating 
smell  to  the  sick :  these  Siroccos  are  most  preva- 
lent in  August,  September,  and  October.  The 
north-east  wind  (**  gregale ")  is  brief  and  violent 
in  its  duration,  frequently  occasioning  serious  mis- 
chief in  the  harbour  during  the  winter  months. 
Occasionally  sudden  and  partial  gusts  of  intensely 
heated  air  are  felt  in  Malta,  which  are  blown  from 
the  /;oast  of  Africa.  Fortunately  they  seldom 
exceed  half  a  minute  in  duration,  for  if  longer  con- 
tinued life  would  be  extinguished,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  heat,  which  is  remarkable  for  blow- 
ing in  tracts,  affecting  the  inhabitants  of  one 
house  and  not  their  neighbours.     It  is  probably  a 
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portion  of  the  **  Stmiel  **  or  "  Simoooi  **  of  Afna. 
When  dry  wind  blowt  over  the  UUuid,  cspedAlIy  , 
in  summer,  voluroet  of  iropd|Mible  duit  floet  about,  | 
which  is  precipitmted  in  the  thipe  of  e  shower  of 
mud,  on  the  recurrence  of  a  damp  wind,  or  when 
the  fogs  and  dews  are  peculiarly  long.  Snow  only 
appears  at  Bfalta  as  a  luxury  imported  from  Etna, 
but  in  the  winter  months  there  are  frequent  hail 
showers.  Rain  falls  with  tropical  violence  in  De- 
cember, January,  and  part  of  February.  About 
March  the  sky  gets  settled ;  an  occasional  shower 
mav  fall  in  April  and  May,  but  during  June,  July, 
and  August,  not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen.  Septem- 
ber and  October  are  cooled  with  showers,  the  air 
is  placid  and  invigorating,  and  termed  '*  St  Blar- 
tin*s,"  or  the  '*  little  summer." 

Agricuttwre. — The  island  of  Malta  contains 
about  50,000  acres  of  cultivated  Und.  The  ishuid 
of  Ooio,  10,000.  About  half  is  private  property, 
the  remainder  may  be  nearly  divided  between  the 
crown  and  the  church.  The  leases  are  from  one 
to  eight  years,  and  long  leases  from  nine  to  a 
hundred  years.  The  rent  for  the  best  land  is  £3 
per  acre,  but  there  is  not  much  of  that  quality ; 
the  average  rental  is  £1  an  acre.  Property  on 
short  lease  cannot  be  sub-let  without  the  consent 
of  the  proprietor.  In  long  leases  sub-letting  is 
allowed.  The  repairs  fall  upon  the  proprietor  in 
the  short  leases,  and  upon  the  tenant  in  the  long 
ones.  In  all  arable  lands  it  is  prohibited  to  sow 
wheat  and  harley  two  years  in  succession.  The 
principal  objects  of  agriculture  are  cotton,  grain, 
and  sulla;  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  farmers  prin- 
cipally  direct  their  attention;  they,  however, 
extensively  cultivate  beans,  peas,  a  species  of  wild 
pea  called  cncciarda,  carrots,  melons,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  other  articles  of  that 
description;  these  are  principally  cultivated  as 
intermediate  crops  between  cotton  and  com.  In 
general  the  farmers  divide  their  lands  in  two  equal 
portions;  on  the  one  half  they  cultivate  cotton, 
and  on  the  other  grain. 

Cumin  seeds  and  aniseeds  are  suceetsfully  culti- 
vated, and  exported  in  considerable  quantity  to  the 
surrounding  countries  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well 
as  to  England  and  America ;  and  the  cumin  seeds 
of  Malta  are  as  good  as  any,  if  not  the  best,  in  the 
world.  The  squills  grown  and  dried  in  Malta  are 
found  to  produce  the  best  ozamel  attainable  from 
that  bulb;  and  the  quantity  of  oranges  hitherto 
furnished  by  Malta  to  the  tables  of  the  luxurious 
in  France  and  England,  might  be  greatly  increased. 
Indeed,  the  oranges  of  Malta  are  confessedly  the 
finest  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  melons  are 
superior  to  the  best  of  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  delicate 
fruits.  Vegetation  of  aromatic  plants  and  herbs 
of  every  sort,  aided  by  rich  pastures  refreshed  by 
the  regular  foiling  of  nocturnal  dews,  enable  the 
natives  to  rear  considerable  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  whose  flesh,  aromatised 
by  excellent  food,  possesses  sn  exquisite  flavour. 
Poultry  are  plentiful  and  excellent.  Quails,  and 
a  great  diversity  of  other  wild-fowl,  never  ful  to 
come  in  vast  flights  at  the  time  of  their  annual 
migrations. 

Much  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  management 
of  bees:  a  great  many  hives  are  kept  in  several 
parts  of  the  island,  from  which  they  yearly  procure 
a  Urge  stock  of  delidously.  flavoured  honey.  Great 
pains  are  also  bestowed  on  the  breeds  of  asses  and 
mules,  and  the  qualities  of  these  useful  animals 
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unparalleled  strength  and  bssatj  s  tWf  ilvsfs  itf 
at  a  high  price.  The  gesto  srt  el  a  ivy  ito 
breed,  but  the  homed  cattls  sr«  aa^  mi  pm^ 
pally  imported  from  Sicily.  Bsr%sry,  sad  ffts  Hl^ 
cent  coasts.  Snakes  are  to  ht  fmmi,  hai  Aif  «> 
not  poisonous.  Birds  of  vsrieai  kaii  ■'p*  * 
the  island  at  dfiTerent  periods,  mA  Iht  Isiib  a 
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on  r^^  ^Afk  ;  in  iit»:»er,  tarfv^Biw^ 
Thr  women  srv  aWidiiJ  t»  llafr  fN 
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•Q^  it  tlie  aide,  and  a  conet  with  sleeves.  The 
btir,  coTered  with  pomatum  and  powder  is  ar- 
nnged  io  a  high  cone  in  front  of  the  bead,  and  the 
fKt  n  concealed  by  a  large  black  silken  veil  called 
faUttU,  which  the  wearer  adroitly  shifts  when  ex- 
posing ber  features  to  a  side  or  full  view.  Many 
ladies  of  the  upper  class  have  recently  adopted  the 
Englisb  contume,  except  during  the  time  of  per- 
iunoiog  their  religious  duties,  wbeii  they  appear  at 
cburch  in  their  ancient  costume. 

The  ttpper  dass  speak  Italian ;  the  language  of 
the  common  people  is  a  patois  compounded  of 
Anbic,  German,  Italian,  and  other  languages. 
Tbe  Arabic,  however,  so  f^r  predominates,  that 
the  pcttanu  of  Malta  and  Barbary  can  without 
much  difficulty  understand  each  other. 

Rdigum. — A  scrupulous  attention  to  tbe  rites 
of  their  church  is  characteristic  of  the  Maltese, 
ifboie  established  faith  is  that  of  Rome.  The 
landed  property  belonging  to  the  church  is  con- 
iidereble;  and  there  ^re  about  1000  secular  and 
'egular  clergy  in  the  two  islands. 

Malta  if  at  present  ruled  by  a  military  governor, 
tppointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  council,  the  consti- 
iation  of  which  is  seven  members,  four  of  which 
DHit  hold  offices  within  the  island,  namely,  the 
eoior  officer  in  command  for  the  time  being  (not 
n  the  administration  of  the  government^;  the 
bief  justice;  the  archbishop;  and  the  cbief*^ secre- 
■Tf  to  government.  The  three  unofficial  mem. 
«n  of  the  council  are  to  be  selected  hy  the  gov- 
ntor;  two  from  out  of  the  chief  landed  proprie- 
or%  sod  merchants,  being  his  majesty^s  native 
Maltese)  bom  subjects ;  and  the  third  from  among 
he  principal  merchants  of  the  island,  being  a  Bri- 
lA  bom  subject^  and  who  shall  have  actually  re- 
Ued  in  tbe  island  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
'Cirt.  The  island  is  protected  by  a  naval  squad- 
pp,  Ualta  being  the  head  quarters  of  our  Mediter- 
ioesD  fleet;  and  by* a  garrison  of  British  troops, 
M  s  regiment  of  Maltese  fendbles, — consisting  of 
iventy-five  ofllcers,  forty-one  non-commissioned 
Itto,  sod  468  rank  and  file,  which  the  Maltese 
mselves  pay  for 

MALTHUS,  Thomas  Robert,  whose  specula. 
jtBi  on  the  question  of  population  form  so  pro- 
jhMot  a  feature  in  modern  political  economy,  was 
M  on  the  Uth  of  February,  1766,  at  the  Rook- 
ffi  Bear  Dorking,  then  the  property  and  residence 
I  his  father.  Having  received  his  earlier  educa- 
b*  voder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Graves  of  Cla- 
trton,  he  went  to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where 
ilDhtsined  a  fellowship,  and  graduated  B.  A.  1788, 
imnth  Wrangler ;  M.  A.  1791.  In  1796  he  pub- 
jAfd  bis  **  Enay  on  Population,  with  Remarks  on 
m  Speculations  of  Godwin  and  Gondorcet,**  being 
b  precursor,  rather  than  the  first  edition,  of  his 
Mwork  on  Population.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
>  the  chair  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in 
^  Bast  India  Company's  college  in  Herefordshire; 
^jitvation  which  he  filled  during  tbe  remainder  of 
m  He  was  a  fellow  of  tbe  royal  society;  and 
pve  years  before  bb  death  was  enrolled  as  a 
lliBb^  of  tbe  National  Institute  of  France ;  a  dis- 
PBtioo  conferred  generally  only  on  men  of  the 
PMIcst  eminence.  Mr  Blalthiis  was  a  dergy- 
Pt  of  the  cburch  of  England, '  and  during  tbe 
pMer  part  of  his  life  read  prayers  and  preached 
i^larly  in  turn  with  the  other  professors,  in  tbe 
Ppel  of  the  East  India  college  at  Haileybury;  in 
■Me  service*,  and,  indeed,  in  every  other  ordi- 
nce  of  religion,  his  manner  was  uniformly  serious 


and  devout :  his  sermons  were  calculated  to  make 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
who  felt  and  acknowledged  their  value ;  and  they  be- 
came more  earnest  and  more  edifying  every  year  he 
lived.  In  religion,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  other 
things,  he  was  always  unobtrusive  and  unostenta- 
tious. In  person,  he  was  tall,  and  elegantly  formed ; 
and  his  appearance,  no  less  than  his  conduct,  was 
that  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  His  deaUi  took  place 
at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  at  Bath ;  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1834 ;  and  he  was  buried  in  tbe 
Abbey  cburch.  He  left  a  widow,  tbe  daughter  of 
John  Eckersall,  Esq.,  of  St  Catharine's,  near  Bath ; 
a  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Malthus,  and  a  daughter. 
For  an  account  of  his  peculiar  tenets,  see  PolUical 
Economy, 

MALVERN.  There  are  two  parishes  of  this 
name  in  tbe  county  of  Worcester,  distinguished  as 
Great  Malvern,  and  Little  Malvern.  Population 
of  Great  Malvern  in  1831,  2140;  of  Little  Mal- 
vern. 88. 

GretU  Malvern  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort 
in  consequence  of  its  antiquities,  natural  beauties, 
and  salubrity,  but  more  particularly  for  its  medici- 
nal springs,  called  St  Ann's  and  the  Holy  Wells. 
The  village  contains  several  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  for  visitors.  The  church  of  Great  Malvern 
is  a  very  ancient  Gothic  structure,  of  the  cathedral 
description ;  it  is  171  feet  in  length  and  sixty-three 
in  breadth.  It  has  a  fine  tower  with  battlements 
and  pinnacles,  rising  from  tbe  centre  of  tbe  build- 
ing, 124  feet  in  height,  containing  six  bells,  a  clock, 
and  chimes.  This  church  formerly  belonged  to, 
and  formed  part  of  the  famous  monastery  which 
long  existed  here,  and  held  the  rank  of  one  of  tbe 
most  magnificent,  rich,  and  influential  religious  in- 
stitutions of  the  kingdom.  It  was  founded  for 
secular  canons,  previously  to  the  conquest,  and  en- 
dowed by  Edward  tbe  confessor ;  the  only  part  of 
this  once  extensive  edifice  now  remaining  is  the 
gateway,  which  is  in  a  state  of  excellent  preserva- 
tion. At  the  general  dissolution  of  monasteries  in 
tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  inhabitants  bought 
the  church,  and  made  it  parochial. 

The  Malvem  HilU  adjoinbg  this  village,  and 
extending  into  Herefordshire,  are  of  very  large 
dimensions,  stretching  along  for  nine  miles  in  length, 
and  varying  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  The 
highest  parts  are  those  osUed  the  Worcestershire 
and  Herefordshire  Brecons;  the  former  u  1300, 
and  the  latter  1260  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  plain. 
These  bills  are  approachable  with  the  greatest  ease 
imaginable,  even  by  invalids,  so  gentle  in  some 
parts  is  the  acclivity ;  they  present  views  of  the 
finest  description  over  Wales  and  tbe  counties  of 
Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  vast  rocks,  and  are  composed  of 
limestone  towards  the  west,  and  a  species  of  quarts 
towards  the  east. 

MANSFIELD;  a  town  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham,  on  the  border  of  Sherwood  forest ;  dis- 
tant from  Nottingham  12  miles  N.  by  W. ;  from 
London  128  miles  N.N.E.  It  was  anciently  a 
British,  and  afterwards  a  Roman  station,  and 
flourished  during  tbe  Saxon  heptarchy,  being  a  fa- 
vourite occasional  residence  of  the  Mercian  kings. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  confessor  it  was  a  royal 
demesne,  and  continued  so  until  William  Rufus 
gave  it  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Mary,  at  Lincoln. 
When  Sherwood  Forest  was  a  royal  chase,  the 
kings  of  England  had  a  hunting  seat  here.  Tbe 
town  is  neat  and  well  built,  and  has  latterly  beea 
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contideraMf  improved.  It  has  MNiie  extensive  cot- 
tou-milU,  betides  manufactoriett  of  hosiery  and  lace. 
A  railway,  seven  miles  in  length,  connects  it  with 
the  Cromford  canal.  Population  of  parish  in  1831, 
9426. 

MARBLING  PAPER.  The  art  of  marbling 
paper  was  originally  introduced  into  England  from 
Germany.  In  1810  it  made  its  appearance  in  Glas- 
gow,  and  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  Mr  Hugh  Sinclair,  and  subsequently  by  Mr 
Alexander  Inglis.  Since  then,  Mr  John  Ferguson 
(to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  materiel  of  the 
present  article)  has  bestowed  much  time  and  la- 
bour in  perfecting  the  art.  He  has  produced  with 
much  success  those  fine  patterns  of  oiarble  paper 
known  under  the  names  of  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Non. 
pariel  marbling.  The  following  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  process  of  marbling 
is  conducted.  A  trough  is  provided  nine  feet 
square  and  four  inches  deep,  into  which  is  put  a 
solution  of  gum.  The  colours  are  ground  down 
t  J  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  mixed  with  gall 
and  turpentine.  These  are  then  taken  up  with  a 
large  brush  and  shaken  over  the  solution  in  the 
trough.  The  paper  is  then  lifted  by  the  two  cor- 
ners and  laid  gently  down  on  the  type  of  the  colours; 
after  which  it  is  removed  on  rods  and  hung  up  on 
a  frame  twenty  feet  in  length  by  nine  feet  in  width. 
When  dry,  the  paper  is  glaxed  by  a  calender,  and 
sent  into  the  market.  The  different  patterns  are 
formed  by  laying  down  the  colours  in  stripes,  or  in 
figures  like  shells,  and  drawing  them  to  the  parti- 
cular patteni  desired,  whilst  they  are  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  gum.  Book  edges  are  marbled 
in  the  same  way  as  a  sheet  of  paper ;  the  operation, 
however,  requires  to  be  performed  with  care,  lest 
the  colours  should  make  way  between  the  leaves 
and  deface  the  book.  The  ends  are  first  marbled 
and  then  the  fore-edge.  The  colours  for  marbliiig 
require  to  be  of  a  very  fine  description.  Formerly, 
indeed,  the  artisans  in  this  line  were  very  careful 
of  expense,  and  deemed  rose-pink  vrith  a  little  ver- 
milion a  costly  material.  Mr  Ferguson  furnishes 
us  with  a  list  of  colours,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
would  have  astounded  his  predecessors  in  the  art — 
Btd* :  Deep  scarlet  Lake,  Carmine,  ke,  BImet  .* 
Prussian,  Antwerp,  Verditer,  and  Cobalt.  Green*: 
French,  Brunswick,  Emerald,  and  Mineral.  YeU 
iow$ :   Lake  and  Crome.     Besides  these,  a  great 

1;  and  the 


variety  of  intermediate  shades  are  used 
marbler  now  requires  a  knowledge  of  design,  and 
considerable  skill  in  the  combination  of  colours,  to 
produce  the  effective  and  highly  ornamental  pat- 
terns exhibited  in  our  costly  bound  books. 

MARIA  LOUISA,   (a.  to  articles  Bcmaparte « , vT^i* 

and  Parma*)  Maria  Louisa  Leopoldine  Caroline,  i  leon  fell  as  if  the  revolvmr  ■>>■!  ei  laAitf  V 
archduchess  of  Austria,  and  wife  of  Napoleon,  was  I  bv  that  event  beca  stofpci  isr  w^m  HbM 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  L,  and  I  him,  that  event  was  tW  UaC  «f  — — ^1^' 


with  horror,  nevwr  to  §aUk  bar  pwf  >  i9  4m 
bad  added  a  curse  upos  the  mmm  i  ~ 
But  fortune  favoured  tW  Watt, 
before  Napoleon,  and  co«U  oaly 
conqueror  by  bestowing  on  km  ksad  llw« 
The  mild  creature  never  knew  Uv  1»  i^sv  *• 
repugnance  to  other  poopb's  iumu.  Me  M 
been  taught  to  bate,  a»d  ake  helsd;  iW  «ss  »* 
bidden  to  love,  and  abe  married.  Ua  tW  lift  4 
March,  1810,  tbe  nopdals  «m  iiikliail  « 
Vienna,  Beithier  prioce  of  Ntakfcatd  n^mammt 
the  pertoo  of  Napoleon.  Twods|ft 
bride  proceeded  towards  FrsM*. 

In  a  little  village  near  SoisMas.  a 
man,  in  plain  drees,  rode  by  her 
proacbca  as  if  to  rccooooitre  mors  dasdt.  TW 
carriage  stopped,  the  door  was  ofeac<  Ikt  mmm 
entered,  and  they  proceeded  togrtbcr.  Tho  M 
Napoleon,  by  an  oncereoMmioaa  mtfhm,  mbi^ 
himself  to  his  bride;  thm  was  Wr  Ww  i^m 
commenced  and  finisWd,  Daring  the  thnv  ^ 
lowing  days,  she  was  led  lbro«y%  al  As  a» 
monies  of  the  French  court,  and.  Used  Slek  ee 
received  the  nuptial  bcaodtctiao  frsa  mUtm 
Fesch,  uncle  of  Napoleoo. 

Maria  Louisa  was  tbca  is  tbe  §9mmtihmm 
Her  stature  was  above  the  middle  ««;  hw  «» 
plexioo  fresh  and  Moominf ;  s^  had  ssfam  km. 
Austrian  eyes  and  Kps ;  her  bead  sad  Isei  ««» 
as  a  model  for  tbe  Csacerd,  a  statae  sf  te^ 
Her  temper  was  svrcct  aad  gcotlc.  As  ahiftitf 
and  dutiful  wife,  she  woo  tbe  affrctisa  sf  Iw^ 
rior,  by  all  tbe  rhsr»e  of  yootb  sad  mmmm 
Her  modest  and  anless  defrrene*  emMmUm 
conciliate  hb  despotic  and  wilfal  toai^.  mi  km 
unaffected  tendernesa  was  repaid  mmk  h^M 
and  regard.  Her  iatellectaal  tecaltis«» a  oM 
were  hr  from  eqaalliag  tboae  ef  her  aiAevaM 
rival  Josephine,  wbo  exerted  a  matd  mk^ 
upon  the  mind  of  ber  eoosort.  Mtfm  I^b 
could  do  little  owre  than  bine  end  omk.  1^ 
leon  loved  ber  tbe  better  l«r  ic  Bm  id«rfii 
sex  he  had  expteaaed  to  Maftsma  4t  tmd,  ^* 
that  ambitious  lady  asked  ^mmk^wmttktmm 
be  Uked  best  in  the  world.  -  C^b  f«>tf  ^ 
dem/mmU^***  repbed  tbe  dcetreyvr. 

A  year  bad  srarrely  elapsed,  via*  Me«l^* 
made  him  father  of  a  ana.  Never  aas  s  «■ 
more  noisily  greeted  at  bis 
nor  could  ever  a  urooan  be  i 
than  was  tbe  foKonaU  aaoc  ber  af  tbe  bsfef] 
All  Europe  was  awnkeaed  by  tbe  Asate 
noundag  ber  happy  ecrear^iawatf  Bigba*^ 
celebrated  at  all  altars, 
came  to  attend  tbe  baptiimal 


of  the  second  of  his  four  Mrives,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Naples,  and  was  bom  at  Schtfnbrun,  in  17^1.  She 
was  bred  like  other  daughters  of  monarebs.  She 
was  taught  to  speak  French  and  Italian,  and  to 
play  on  the  piano,  vrith  all  the  other  appendages 
of  drawing,  dancing,  and  riding.  Bom  at  the  very 
dawn  of  those  tempestuous  events,  in  which  Aus- 
tria was  so  long  and  so  disastrously  engaged,  and 
in  which,  by  a  succession  of  disgraceful  campaigns,  I 
her  father  lost,  one  after  another,  the  l»est  pro- 1 
rinces  that  a  succession  of  marriages  had  added 
one  after  another  to  the  possession  of  his  ances- 
tors, Blaria  Louisa  had  learned  from  her  nurse 
never  to  think  of  the  French  without  sUudderiug 


spertty.  His  impious  «ar  of  Spsia  laaai^^ 
him  the  execration  of  tbe  jmm ;  tbe  m^M^C 
of  tbe  pope  excited  i^bumc  bsm  the  — i^<> 
pious;  bis  campaiga  of  Rasam  ntd  h^M^ 
earth  against  him.  ^^  ^ 

His  hour  had  coom.  Tie  4vim«s» 
determined  bis  deetmctiasi, 
and  made  his  bewilderiag 
of  hit  fall.  While  s.artti^  lor  ha  W 
of  Germany  In  I8U,  with  tbe  nea  km 
ciliating  bis  (4tber-b».law,  be  ptsnid  k 
%rife  at   the  bead  of  tbe  rrfvw;  mkJk  ^ 
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gotera  in  his  absence.  His  ingenuous  empress,  bis 
miU  tod  inexperienced  companion,  whom  be  bad 
ilwtyt  esUed  ma  petite  oie,  **  my  little  goose/'  was 
railed  St  once  to  the  government  of  a  tottering 
empire,  in  the  midst  of  intrigues  and  factions,  in 
^p  of  perils  and  storms.  Her  task,  however, 
WM  not  to  difficuH  as  might  be  supposed.  She 
rrceiied,  by  the  mail  from  her  husband,  the 
ueeebei  she  was  occasionally  to  deliver  before 
tile  lenste;  by  her  side  was  constantly  sitting 
Gusbsceres,  the  arehcbancellor,  the  right  eye  of 
Nipoleon  in  all  political  transactions ;  and  the  t/ea 
•Dd  the  nay,  by  which  the  regent  answered  all 
qustioos,  were  always  dictated  by  the  nod  of  the 
Dtoifter.*  The  destinies  continued  adverse ;  the 
French  territory  was  invaded ;  the  flood  threatened 
from  erery  part.  VHiile  Napoleon  by  marvellous 
eifbrti  checked  the  allies  on  the  right,  they  pre- 
vailed on  the  left,  and  arrived  under  the  walls  of 
the  apital.  Maria  Louisa,  who  had  nothing  to 
fair  from  the  besiegers,  among  whom  were  her 
^ber  snd  brothers,  without  waiting  for  the  result, 
isnttcd  on  being  sent  to  Blois ;  and  thither  she 
*as  scoordingly  escorted  by  twenty-five  hundred 
nen,  the  very  soul  of  the  garrison  of  Paris.  Three 
Ujt  after,  the  capital  surrendered;  and  eleven 
ii;i  later  the  emperor  abdicated  his  crown  at 
^ODtsinbleau. 

Maria  Louiia,  willing  or  unwilling,  alwavs  with- 
«it  s  will  of  her  own,  was  obliged  to  follow  her 
ither  to  Vienna.  In  his  exile,  in  his  mock  empire 
(  Elbs,  Napoleon  received  visits  from  his  mother 
sd  listers.  Friends  and  servants  appeared  by 
teshh,  in  haste,  with  a  tear  of  regret,  or  with  a 
ay  of  hope  for  better  days.  Towards  the  August 
f  1614,  another  vbitor  came ;  a  fair  lady  with  a 
ur  child  in  her  arms,  sailing  from  the  neighbour- 
ly tbores  of  Italy,  with  an  air  of  great  precaution 
ttdnptery.  Napoleon  received  her  with  great 
rtention,  covered  the  child  with  his  kisses,  and 
iMpcd  the  mother  to  his  bosom.  There  she 
Mined  two  days  and  two  nights,  jeiilously  hidden 
«B  public  cariosity.  Then,  with  the  same 
icrscy,  preparations  were  made  for  her  departure, 
apoleon  accompanied  her  to  her  barge,  and  stood 
pofl  the  shore,  long  eagerly  gazing  upon  the  fad- 
f  aiL  Whence  that  laidy  had  come,  whither 
IS  was  going,  who  she  Mras,  could  not  then  be 
M.  11  bettOEie,  however,  afterwards,  but  too 
fiaia,  that  the  lady  was  not,  as  history  would 
ia  have  recorded,  Maria  Louisa,  nor  the  child, 
»  king  of  Rome.t 

FroiB  the  Isle  of  Elba,  Napoleon  started  for  new 
tnaea.  His  eagle  once  more  spread  its  wings 
fn  France ;  his  standard  once  more  %vaved  on  the 
iKlsflekl.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  his  re-estab- 
M  empire,  was  to  assert  his  sacred  rights  over 
•  wife  and  dhild.  But  Austria  no  longer  dreaded 
I  power.     Austria  was  now  at  the  head  of  his 


ga  *i  •  paiilaa,  and  itmiaptiw  ap< 
•  «Mrf  4f*  gammekM,'*  "They 
4hi  w1h»   WW  not  much  Iwn 


•  Wr  Bo4  nuMiff  tlM  memoin  of  thnt  epocli  a  Uttle  sn«edote 
mtmmJij  MMitcd.  u  to  l<«ve  miwU  dmibt  of  Its  suth#nti- 
y.  KipoUom  ^ho  WM  not  alway*  tmntoA  in  the  rlwric«  of 
[CTyreMkMM^  In  a  fit  of  bnpatiflnce  afainst  tom^  ihow  of  a 
■"    '  •pirit  on  Um  part  of  Mi  Senate,  walking  op  and 

, -.  . , —  upon  the  floor  had  exclaimwi, 

tef  are  blockh#adt."    Maria 

beyond  the  elements  in   her 

*e^  Umidly  appr«>achinf  liini,  Mked  for  the  menninff  of 
'*wi,^aj»«'*A«.  Napoleon  aniwered  with  riirible  erobar- 
ys.  ''Why.-it  nieaai,— derer  fellowt."  Maria  Louisa 
■i«wS  ap  tM»  word.  Darinc  her  reirency,  being  pressed  to 
*fr  f«B«  dilBealt  question,  ^  Let  os  consult  the  archehan> 
jw."  mH  she.  •*qut  0H  U  ptut  gramd  ganaeht  de  torn" 
kft  ii  tW  grmtett  l>locUiead  ot  alt) 
H  w«i  afterwards  nndentond,  that  she  was  a  Polish 
Btt'ialrvHB  Warsaw,  the  heroine  nf  one  of  the  few  lorein- 
nj*«  m  which  Napoleon  ever  Indulged. 


enemies;  and  Maria  Louisa,  under  the  paternal 
protection,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Austrian  court, 
was  learning  to  forget  her  husband,  and  embroider- 
ing the  banners  which  were  to  confront  his  eagle. 
An  attempt  was  made,  by  the  friends  of  Bonaparte 
at  Vienna,  t^  carry  of  his  empress  and  heir,  whom 
Napoleon  bad  promised  to  present  to  the  people 
at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  But  the  plot  was  discov- 
ered, and  Blaria  Louisa  remained  at  Vienna  till 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloa 

A  fugitive,  a  prisoner,  a  victim  chained,  Prome- 
theus-like, for  torture,  to  the  rock  of  St  Helena, 
Napoleon  seemed  never  to  think  of  bis  wife  but 
with  the  fondest  afifection.  His  empress  and  child 
were  the  object  of  a  profound  anxiety.  His  let- 
ters and  messages  to  her  were  reiterated  with  vain 
but  incessant  assiduity.  The  first  question  he 
addressed  to  all  visiters,  was  about  her.  To  her 
he  gave  his  last  thoughts,  his  last  words.  To  her, 
in  bis  last  will,  he  intrusted  all  he  still  fancied 
himself  to  possess.  To  her  love  and  kindness  he 
recommended  all  such  friends  as  had  any  claims 
upon  his  gratitude ;  his  veterans,  the  companions 
of  his  glories,  the  sharers  of  his  disasters.  What- 
ever might  have  been  his  opinion  of  his  empress 
during  his  life,  he  seems  to  have  died  her  enthu- 
siastic lover. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in 
1814,  the  allies,  having  to  dispose  of  the  empress, 
thought  of  indemnifying  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
august  titles,  by  giving  her  a  share  in  the  spoils  of 
Italy ;  that  unfortunate  Italy,  which,  in  all  politi- 
cal transactions,  has  always  been  dismembered  and 
parcelled  to  balance  accounts.  It  was  resolved, 
that  she  should  be  duchess  of  Parfha,  Placentia, 
and  Ouastalla,  and  her  state  was  to  be  transmitted 
to  her  son  as  legitimate  heir.  The  attempts  of 
Murat,  king  of  Naples,  to  make  himself  master  of 
Italy,  the  troubles  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
subsequently  the  return  of  Napoleon  irom  the  isle 
of  Elba,  prevented  the  princess  from  being  sent  to 
her  states.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Bona- 
parte's son  was  rebaptized ;  instead  of  his  paternal 
name  Napoleon,  he  was  called  Charles  Joseph ;  his 
title  of  King  of  Rome  was  chapged  into  that  of 
duke  of  Reichstadt ;  he  lost  all  right  to  his  mo- 
ther's succession,  and  was  withdrawn  from  her 
guardianship. 

Maria  Louisa  had  no  spirit  and  no  capacity  for 
resistance.  They  bade  her  put  off  the  arms  and 
liveries  of  her  husband;  to  divest  herself  of  the 
title  of  empress;  to  forget  Napoleon;  to  suriender 
his  son.  In  all  she  wus  obedient..  Widowed  and 
childless,  but  surrounded  vrith  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence, all  things  being  settled  and  disposed  for  her 
reception,  she  left  Vienna  and  hastened  towards 
her  humble  metropolis.  Greeted  and  applauded 
wherever  she  passed  in  her  journey,  she  drew  after 
her  the  beat  part  of  the  population  of  Lombardy. 
Parma  was  crowded  with  strangers  of  all  nations 
and  conditions.  Thev  were  especially  the  friends 
and  servants  of  her  husband,  French  and  Italian 
warriors  of  the  Russian  and  German  campaigns;* 
disappointed  people,  who  looked  to  her  as  the 
centre  of  their  discomfited  party,  and  to  her  son 
as  the  9peB  ultima  mundi. 

The  show  and  triumph  displayed  on  the  occa- 
sion, the  enthusiasm  excited  by  her  appearance, 
were  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  Parma.  The 
first  intoxication  of  the  Napoleonists,  however, 
considerably  abated,  when  they  heard  that  her  son 
was  not  with  her.  The  disappointment  was  still 
2t 
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greater,  when  the  new  goTeramenl,  tlMnking  theai 
tor  their  good  wisbet,  desired  ell  strangen  to 
return  to  tneir  homes.  The  festivals  were  soon 
over;  the  capital  was  restored  to  order;  and 
Maria  Louisa  was  left  alone  with  her  subjects. 

The  duch^  of  Parma  amd  Plaetntia,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  portions  of  the  lovely  vale  of  the  Po, 
Dounded  on  the  north  bv  that  noole  river,  on  the 
south  by  the  ridse  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  east 
by  the  Ensa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Trebbia,  two 
tributaries  of  tbe  Po,  measures  about  2*200  square 
miles,  and  has  now  nearly  500,000  inhabitants* 
Parma  and  PUcentia,  formerly  two  noble  repub- 
lics, proud  of  the  monuments  of  valour  registered 
in  tbe  annals  of  their  days  of  liberty,  in  1506  were 
added  to  the  territory  of  the  church  by  the  warlike 
Julius  II.  They  were  subsequently  erected  into 
an  independent  duchy  by  Paul  IlL,  who  invested 
with  them  his  son  Pier  Luigi  Famese;  and  re- 
mained as  a  possession  of  that  fiunily  until  its  ex- 
tinction in  1748.  Then,  after  long  wars  which 
cost  Europe  more  blood  than  the  states  were  worth, 
they  were  adjudged  to  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  of 
the  Spanish  bouse  of  Bourbon.  Ferdinand,  heir  of 
Don  Philip,  found  himself  involved  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  French  invasion ;  and  in  1802,  Parma 
and  Piacentia  were  united  to  tbe  French  republic 
and  empire,  under  tbe  appellation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Taro. 

Maria  Louisa,  enthroned  in  prejudice  of  the 
legitimate  heir,  found  at  her  arrival  a  flourishing 
state,  enriched  by  the  gold  Uvisbed  upon  it  during 
the  Spanish  dominion,  by  tbe  comparative  peace  it 
enjoyed  during  the  first  storms  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  by  tbe  commerce  and  industry  awakened 
by  the  active  government  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Napoleon.  Parma,  its  capital,  a  pleasant  and 
lively  town,  with  a  population  fluctuating  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  souls,  lies  on  a  smiling 
plain  upon  the  banks  of  a  small  river  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  Its  frank  and  hospitable  in- 
habitants have  always  rivalled  the  largest  capitals 
in  every  department  of  intellectual  culture.  Under 
their  last  Spanish  duke,  Don  Ferdinand,  enjoying 
tbe  blessings  of  an  uninterrupted  peace,  the  uni- 
versity of  Parma  had  been  ranked  among  the  mott 
celebrated  of  Europe.  While  the  prince,  a  weak 
and  bigoted  spirit,  amused  himself  with  singing 
litanies  and  ringing  bells  with  the  monks,  the  peo- 
ple cultivated  letters  and  arts,  and  Parma  was 
honoured  with  the  flattering  appellation  of  the 
Athens  of  luly.* 

It  was  then  difficult  to  misunderstand  the  eourse 
to  be  taken  by  the  newly  installed  government 
Days  of  repose  having  finally  returned  the  happy 
and  liberalixing  pursuits  of  peace  were  now  to  be 
resumed.  Blaria  Louisa  was  perhaps  by  taste  and 
inclination  addicted  to  all  kinds  of  refinement,  and 
naturally  inclined  to  declare  herself  a  patroness  of 
learning  and  art.  But,  had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
genius  of  the  place  would  have  prevailed  over  her. 
A  tast«  for  such  accomplishments  is  communicated 
to  all  the  foreign  rulers  of  Italy  at  their  first  arri- 
val They  seem  to  breathe  it  with  the  air  of  that 
delicious  country ;  with  tbe  very  perfume  of  tbe 
flowers  of  its  fields.  Tbe  university  prostrated 
since  the  days  of  military  despotism,  the  academy 
of  the  fine  arts  ransacked  by  the  commissaries  of 
the  French  government,  were  by  the  new  sove- 
reign restored  in  part  from  tbe  ravages  of  the  recent 
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ment  soon  called  all  taleoti  orto 

Turning  her  attentioa  to 
menta,  she  laid  the  fint  sUae  af  a 
bridge  00  the  Taro,  om  of  the 
reata;  a  gigantic  work,  which  caK  bs 
yean  of  care  and  several  ■ifliaae  W  kva 
oeeal  ttmctttrc  of  stooe«  with  twrnty  mAa 
half  a  mile  in  length,  wide  cooafh  «•  pv« 
to  four  carriages  ahraast,  wtthooC  caaoiA 
noblest  bridge  in  Italy,  ami  perksfs  m  $M 
This  bridge  being  achieved,  she  eel  «l  M^^ 
twenty  imnates  of  aa  aiidei 
pulled  down  their  eelK  «>d 
ruins  a  golden  theatrr, 
arts,  rivalling  ia  — fiflraaw  ^hm 
and  the  San  Carlo  in  NaplcsL  Me 
it  large  sums  inider  the  tttW  of  fcwj;  ikt  mM 
around  her  every  kin^  of  puisiwwi.  ^  w 
proud  of  poeeesiing  an  ooeqwDod  sr^aMa,  aa 
since  the  Italians  givo  op  cissy  (hm  fcv  o^ 
she  afforded  to  her  subjocts  mmSk  to  fh«  hMk 
content. 

Her  bridges,  however,  her  Ihaatia^  her  ovM 
villas,  her  oagnificcnt  traia,  her  rsfiaaatssl 
diers  whom  she  drcaaed  aad 
capricious  faadnesa  of  a  girl  isr  hsr 
fiise  liberality  to  stage  players  aa4 
long  eihausted  her 
dustry  languished;  ti 
ing  cfsseti,  and  the 
Money  want  to  Aastria 

and  arithout  prctazta.     li   wm  aaw  a  tA*  tf 
vassallage,  oow  a  bargaiB  of 
tories  were  dosed,  aa  lajarioaa  to 
try;  steanboats 

Austrian  comaserce.     Misria  Utmm  pM 
penses  when  a  goeit  ai  the  re  art  ef  hw 
she  paid  the  bowd  of  her 
a  prisoner.     Her  igaoraac 
eomnaods  of  her  father 
agemeat  of  the  fiaada  of  hm 
so  fiu*.  do  ao  better;— hat  tW 
of  her  dvil  Ust,  her  CDoliah 
all  her  reatless  peregriaatk 
than  the  tosatiahle  capidtty  of  AmaiL. 

No  sooner  had  the  swJoowa  of  the  ^^09 
retorned,  thaa  she  bcgaa  to  fcd  aaaif  ■^■''^ 
walls  of  her  palaoa.  It  waa  mam  Ae  ^mW 
embracing  her  aoa  at 
at  Munidi,  aow  her  a 
wherever  she  waat.  thcra 
of  daniea,  pagca» 
dogs,  parrots,  a 
Europe,  OMde  wise  by 
an  ecoooaiieal  style  of 

more  comfort  and  frudoi,  ^  ^j_,  ■  ^  —  :^^^ 
the  purse  of  their  eahysets>  The  esi^M>_g 
Russia  was  seen  travdUag  ia  a  madm  sMI^h 
two,  under  the  aaiae  of  coaM  of  Hh^X^ 
king  of  Naples  appeared  ia  tie  —t>^>%^ 
two  attcadanta.  aa  tho  coaal  af  Aasfi^JI^ 
duchess  of  Parasa  aloae  hapl  a^saherjitfHA 
the  splendour  of  the  parpla.  Om  af  mm  M 
nesa,  her  suhiects  aad  aUfaa  e 
title  of  B^jesty ;  ~ 
the  poou)  of  the 


newspapers  espatialed  oa  1m 
her  anlMaaded  liherafitiaa. 
event,  her 
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Mikuif  M  nod  noise  abro«d,  her  people  were 
qaktly  starring  tt  home.  Yet  the  continued 
booourad  end  belofed  by  them.  Her  conduct  was 
coQwiered  m  the  ooutequence  of  the  vile  policy  of 
Amtrii.  They  believed  her  unacquainted  with 
tbeir  niaeriet.  Among  the  coounon  tufferinga,  a 
word  of  lympathy  waa  always  reaer? ed  for  her. 
Tbe;  cdled  her  Me  poor  beirojfed,  —  la  povera 
tnSU;  and,  at  her  return,  the  warmest  reception 
ilmyi  awaited  her. 

It  wu  not  rare,  however,  that  some  friend  took 
ptioi  to  inform  her  of  the  true  state  of  things.  Blore 
tkio  ooe  appeal  was  made  to  her  sensibility.  There 
ii  00  free  press  in  that  country,  but  truth  knows 
kow  to  find  its  way  to  the  throne.  One  year  she 
m  preparing  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  Naples. 
She  had  hired  a  frigate  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
fumisked  it  like  the  barge  of  Cleopatra.  The  bar- 
rcft  had  been  very  scanty,  the  winter  very  severe. 
Bcr  people  murmured  and  groaned.  On  the  eve 
if  bsr  departure,  at  supper,  under  her  napkin  a 
liule  Bote  was  discovered ;  it  vras  in  a  few  lines 
tU  roios  of  her  people.  Maria  Louisa  read  and 
turned  pale;  she  l»t  her  lips,  and  shed  tears  of 
«ge ;  her  courtiers  were  confounded ;  but  on  the 
Borrow,  the  poor  betrayed  was  riding  to  Genoa, 
HNi  three  days  after,  sailing  for  Naples. 

To  these  causee  of  public  discontent,  other 
{rieyiBces  of  a  more  serious  character  were  added, 
Klpiqg  to  undermine  her  popularity.  As  early  as 
he  dajs  of  her  triumphal  entrv  into  her  states,  the 
ttwnl  enthusiasm  excited  in  her  favour  had 
twikeaed  the  jealousy  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 
The;  felt  as  if  the  rock  of  St  Helena  and  the 
itlk  of  Schonbrunn  could  not  assure  them  against 
ie  charm  attached  to  the  name  of  Napoleon.  The 
^;  of  Bonaparto,  scattered,  exiled,  or  dosely 
ntcbed  by  the  police  at  Rome,  appeared  to  be 
littnned  for  all  ambitious  attempta.  All  hopes 
ad  wishes  were  thus  turned  towards  her;  and  si- 
sated,  u  she  was,  in  the  centre  of  the  boldest 
epalatioo  of  the  peninsula,  it  seemed,  that,  at 
^  first  shout  of  emancipation,  she  would  be 
•Isced  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  proclaimed 
Kfent  of  Italy.  Austria  saw  this,  and,  with  that 
me  iodifiTerence  with  which  she  bad  been  sacri- 
ioMi  to  the  interests  of  her  family  and  given  up 

0  her  enemy,  it  vraa  now  decided,  that  she  should 
e  prostituted  to  her  courtiers,  and  undone  in  the 
V**^  of  the  nations.  Her  ruin  and  infamy,  we 
•7i  were  resolved  upon  as  a  coup  (Titat ;  by  which 
*«  shall  he  understood  to  affirm,  that  such  was  the 
Jifident  belief  of  her  subjects.  History  shrinks 
vm  the  responsibility  of  asserting  a  political  pro- 
i^cy  so  atrocious. 

To  ondo  a  weak  and  unsuspicious  woman,  amidst 
It  iatosication  of  a  loose  and  dissipated  life,  ^one 
^  vaadvised,  surrounded  by  snares  and  intrigues, 
^  a  warm  and  passionate  temper,  in  want  of 
MM  otgtct  of  affection,  hopelessly  separated  from 

1  its  legitimate  objecU,  was  but  too  easy.  A  few 
PM  had  seareely  elapsed,  when  the  report  of  her 
Ncoodoct  had  already  degraded  her  in  the  eyes  of 
htops. 

Adsm  Halbert,  count  of  Neipperg,  lieutenant. 
P*ttal  of  Hungarian  light-horse,  was  appointed  by 
m  Anlic  council  private  secretary  to  the  duchess 
i  Perma.  According  to  the  scandalous  chronicles 
f  the  times,  the  secretary  and  the  lady  had  been 
Bsg  before  fiuniliarly  acquainted.  General  Neip- 
**ft  it  was  said,  made  part  of  the  brilliant  train 
"^ich  escorted  Maria  Louisa,  bride  of  Napoleon, 


to  the  fair  destinies  which  awaited  her  in  France. 
Be  this  true  or  not,  their  mutual  situation  in  Parma 
could  not  fail  to  bring  them  soon  into  the  closest 
intimacy.  In  affairs  of  state  and  parties  of  plea- 
sure, riding,  dancing,  hunting,  and  travelling,  they 
were  constant  companions.  The  general  had  or- 
ders never  to  depart  from  his  mistress's  side ;  she 
had  orders  never  to  move  a  step  without  him 
Neipperg  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  personage.  Hif 
age  at  his  arrival  wfs  not  much  beyond  thirty.  He 
had  a  bright,  warlike  countenance,  and  when  seen 
on  his  left  side,  he  was  a  striking  type  of  manly 
beauty.  In  his  early  campaigns,  in  a  close  engage- 
ment, the  lance  of  a  French  hussar  had  deprived 
him  of  his  right  eye.  That  honourable  wound  was 
carefully  covered  with  a  black  band,  and  there  re- 
mained charm  enough  in  the  eye  he  had  left  to  win 
a  weak  woman's  heart.  It  was  but  too  soon,  and 
alasl  before  the  5th  of  Blay,  1821,*  that  Maria 
Louisa  began  to  prefer  her  groves  of  Sala  and  her 
parks  of  Colorno,  to  the  watchAil  curiosity  of  the 
city.  It  was  too  soon,  that  her  pale  brow  had 
sunk  from  its  habitual  expression  of  Austrian  pride; 
that  she  was  confined  to  her  apartments  for  long 
intervals;  that,  in  short,  the  King  of  Rome 
ceased  to  be  without  a  rival  in  her  maternal  ten- 
derness. 

The  report  of  her  weakness  spread.  In  Milan 
and  Turin  the  Italians,  alwavs  bold  and  indepen- 
dent  in  the  theatre,  received  her  with  loud 
cheers;  **Long  live  the  countess  of  Neipperg." 
But  a  countess  of  Neipperg  was  living  in  Austria, 
and,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
Maria  Louisa,  in  case  of  marriage,  was  to  be  bereft 
of  her  states.  At  length,  however,  the  lovers, 
having  found  themselves  both  in  a  state  of  widow- 
hood, and  the  cabinet  of  Austria  having  yielded 
its  consent,  with  great  secrecy  and  haste,  in  a  small 
chapel  at  Naples,  they  received  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction ;  and  this 

**  Comnibiom  roeat ;  hoc  prwtazit  DomSse  calpam.** 

The  epoch  of  her  long  connection  with  general 
Neipperg  was  one  of  the  happiest  for  her  subjects. 
Neipperg  was  a  man  of  generous  and  liberal  senti- 
ments. Endowed  with  a  mild,  though  rather  an 
obstinate  temper,  he  abhorred  violent  measures; 
and,  whenever  he  did  not  labour  under  unfavour- 
able prepossessions,  he  always  stood  firmly  for  the 
cause  of  justice  and  truth.  He  was  very  popular. 
He  spoke  not  only  Italian,  but  even  the  vulgar 
dialects  of  the  countiy;  his  style  of  living  was 
simple ;  his  manners  affable  and  easy.  In  public 
calamities  he  was  zealous  and  active  for  the  cause 
of  humanity ;  in  public  seditions  he  appeared  alone 
and  unarmed,  disarming  popular  fury  by  the  calm- 
ness of  his  countenance. 

The  days  of  Neipperg's  administration  were  over 
too  soon.  In  1827,  his  regiment,  his  family,  his 
courtiers,  and  the  whole  population  attended  his 
funeral;  his  helmet  and  sword  were  laid  by  his 
side ;  his  war-horse  was  slain  on  his  tomb.  Maria 
Louisa  departed  for  Vienna.  The  public  voice 
pronounced  that  the  count  Neipperg  did  not  carry  all 
her  affections  to  his  grave ;  that  he  was  not  during 
his  lifetime  the  sole  master  of  her  thoughts.  We  re- 
ject such  accusations.  But  the  melancholy  fact  is, 
that  there  was  in  her  conduct  more  than  enough  to 
authorize  all  kinds  of  idle  conjectures.  Her  good 
people  were  highly  scandalised.  **  Daughter  of 
the  North,"  they  were  ready  to  say,  ''is  it  thus. 


«  Tkt  day  or  Napoleon's  dcalh. 
2s2 
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that  you  gife  lewont  of  coniineDce  to  the  glowing 
bosoms  of  the  tons  of  luly  ?  It  it  to  set  lucb 
examples,  that  Heaven  bestowed  upon  you  a 
iceptre,  a  succession  of  illustrious  ancestors,  the 
glory  of  a  beautiful  name  ?  Is  it  for  such  an  oc> 
eupant  that  we  kneel  before  the  throne,  and  bring 
the  fruit  of  our  toil  to  its  feet ;  that  we  address 
prayers  to  Heaven  for  its  security  ?** 

Such  discontents  were  not  always  expressed  b  ^ 
whispers.  I'he  people  of  Parma  have,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  been  famous  for  boldness  of  speech. 
Maria  Louisa  could  hear  their  murmurs,  and  read 
their  lampoons.  Unequivocal  marks  of  disrespect 
met  her  everywhere.  She  was  indignant  at  it. 
She  changed  her  manner  towards  her  sulgects ;  her 
subjects  changed  their  feelings  towards  her ;  and, 
when  the  general  vicissitudes  of  the  peninsula  in 
1^31  arrayed  all  the  population  in  war  against  their 
governments,  Maria  Louisa  had  already  become  an 
object  of  contemptuous  dislike. 

The  public  revenues  being  totally  exhausted, 
the  successors  of  General  Neipperg,  worthless  em- 
issaries  of  Austria,  had  recouise  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  paper  currency.  A  tremendous  riot 
of  the  labouring  people  forced  the  government  to 
abandon  that  measure.  Tumults  and  mutinies 
sprang  up  among  the  students  of  the  univernity,  ' 
ajid  several  yoimg  men  of  the  best  families  were 
orrested,  and  sent  to  a  fortress  in  the  heart  of  the 
Appenines.  The  pride  of  the  highest  and  the  in-  ' 
terests  of  the  lowest  classes  were  thus  equally 
wounded,  when  the  national  trii-olor  standard  ap- 
peared on  the  bridge  of  the  Ens>i,  on  the  Modenese 
boundary,  five  miles  east  of  Parma.  The  roads  to 
the  bridge  were  covered  with  people  of  all  ranks, 
men,  women,  and  children,  walking,  riding,  driving 
to  salute  the  rainbow  of  Hbigrty,  The  young  women 
cut  up  green,  red,  and  white  ribands,  to  make  tii. 
colored  cockades  and  scarfs.  The  young  men 
loaded  their  guns,  and  whetted  the  pomt  of  their 
poniards.  Maria  Louisa  armed  her  twelve  hundred 
grenadiers,  levelled  her  six  cannon,  and  harangued 
her  troops  on  the  square  of  her  palace.  Day  and 
night  her  dragoons,  with  drawn  swords  and  lighted 
torches,  ran  madly  in  different  directions  to  dear 
the  streets.  There  was  a  dead  silence ;  no  move*  ' 
ment  of  the  people  betokened  that  they  had  any 
thing  at  stake.  But  horses  cannot  run,  nor  soldiers 
watch,  for  ever.  After  three  days  of  such  vigorous 
patrolling,  men  and  beasts  were  exhausted  and 
sleepy.  Maria  Louisa  asked  a  reinforcement  of 
the  Austrian  garrison  at  Placentia ;  the  Austrian 
garrison  replied.  They  had  no  orders. 

The  people  peeped  out  at  the  windows.  From  the 
windows  they  began  to  shoot  the  dragoons  as  thev 
passed ;  then  they  sallied  out  into  the  streets,  aMl, 
joining  in  formidable  bands,  drove  those  weary 
si|uadrons  before  them;  square  after  square,  and 
Mw  after  row,  the  ducal  troops  lost  ground,  and 
the  scene  of  the  skirmishing  was  transferred  to  the 
doors  of  the  palace.  There  the  two  fictions  stood 
confronting  each  other,  each  iu  their  ranks,  each 
under  leaders  measuring  with  their  eyes  the  cbanc«s 
of  the  day.  In  that  dreadful  suspense,  the  duchess, 
terrified,  all  bathed  in  tears,  appeared  on  her  hal- 
cony  appealing  to  the  generous  fieclings  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  sight  of  her  produced  a  wonderful 
sensation  ;  the  people  started  in  a  single  mass  like 
a  single  body,  rushed  against  her  guards  and  ar- 
tillery, and  drave  them  against  the  palace  walls. 
Her  army  was  disarmed  and  dispersed  under  her 
eyes;  and,   without  firing  a  gun,  or  levelling  a 


bayonet,  she  found  hctaclf  if  Ae  ■•cf  il  We 
people. 

The  day  being  thna  wm  fa  the  tti-^  s  » 
tional  guard  and  a  pfovisioaal  ntnq  ««e  m^m 
ixed.  The  state  priaoMrs  wsrslitii^iC  «i  -^ 
former  mlers  proscribed.  Xsria  Ltmm  wm  hm^ 
to  sanction  all  aeu  by  her  aaac.  Ate  Xm  *n 
of  feverish  anxiety,  hrtakmg  hffsilf  talwM 
defence  of  tears  and  swooaa,  ^  shtasal  Iw  « 
lease.  In  vain  the  shrewd  pafacy  sf  tit  sM  C» 
bonari  remonstrated  afaiMt  a  ■naaf*.  W  «lrt 
the  people  would  he  depriwtdefaa  MfsMl» 
tage,  placed  by  providcnee  in  tWir ' 
a  rupture  with  AuatriaL  The 
the  youth  who  govenwd  the 
proof  against  the  aspect  of  iMiame  wtmm  I 
squadron  of  national  gnardi  wm  dnva  sf ,  ^« 
her  carriages  was  brought  fsrwwd :  wd.  s«^aM 
by  armed  citiaeas  ia  a  fwidsMs  snay.  «ib  ft 
coloured  banners  watnag  aroand  hsr,  mi  aMas 
songs  makiag  the  air  rmg •  she  w«  ssDavd  Ir 
twelve  mUca,  to  the  huUts  of  the  Pis.  T^mm 
bade  farewell  to  saljocU  who  Wf«d  bar  Wm 
the  greater  the  distaaet  froai  whMh  ttiy  *i^ 
her. 

Meanwhile  Austria  had  Wave  to  «Ba>^»* 
arrangement  with  Loais  PhilJppi  LaMft^ 
said;  «•  Let  me  aloae.  aad  I  wfl  Isast  s*qa 
take  care  of  theflnelvea."  The  A^vis  Nite 
advanced.  The  first  blood  aw  sbsd  »  •»  »>« 
tory  of  Parma.  It  had  AMtrisa  varaasi  «  4 
sides.  A  detaduacat  of  aatisuil  pmt^  Mi^ 
vanced  as  hr  as  Piomsaola.  a  BitW  is » taiii 
from  Placentia.  They  ware  twa  hm^d  paff 
students  firom  the  eoUegea.  half  iiJi  s^NT^ 
magogaes,  sent  to  stir  ap  the  spirils  rf  As^piM 
peasantry.  Attacked  ta  their  slasp.*  ftt^i 
by  a  whole  Huagariaa  nfJMsa^  ««h  hamii 
artillery,  surprised,  drowsy,  ia  ^Mrdw.  Asyfi^ 
for  two  hoars,  with  severe  lass  ta  ^m  m^m 
Several  of  them  died  the  deaU  of  the  Iwa  I 
large  number  sarrendered,  md^  aM  a  M«i«Ml 
their  necks,  were  led  to  Fkrrata,  la  ahaft  tfh* 
Maria  Louisa  had  received  etd«rstateyaraii> 
remains  of  her  court. 

The  people  of  Parma  were  awake  *M  #• 
happy  dream  by  the  aews  a<  the  hnwh  ^  iM» 
intervention.  But  thej 
young  men  set  out  ia 
went  across  a  portion  of  Aipatad  ..   -    ,__ 
by  a  daring  oeaiise^.  laid  heads  ea  she  mim€ 
the  huhop  of  OuasfaDo.  ea  Aasttwa  pM.i 
eoofesBor  of  Maria  Loaiaa,  aad  aae ^  km^ 
ites ;  and  from  the  heart  of  hm  dMML  ii* 
quiet  of  his  palace,  they  draw  Ihb  m  mmirf 
Parma,  where  he  was  swiraaadid  wwh  f^k< 
krpt  as  a  hoetag*.     He  waa 
letter  to  the  dadbass,  ta  wh - 


the  part  of  the  rahrla,  that  the  1 
of  the  head  of  oar  of  her  psiwaiis. 
signal  for    him  to  ascevd  the  gaB 
Louisa,  oat  of  kiadacss  ta  hsr  sfsn 
set  her  captives  at  Hharty. 
accordingly  dismissed.     Be  I 
the  Alps,  not  stoppiag  aatfl  he  aaw  I 
his  friends  at  home, 
duced  to  return. 

The  provinoaal  |^ 
and  moderatioa,  hat  i 
enthusiastic  toafidsats  af  tW 
how  hopeless  aay  i 
They  made  all  eflarta  la 
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late,  that  the  days  of  chivalry  were  over ;  and  it 
wu  BOW  a  proof  of  patriotism  to  tubmit,  to  yield 
tou  uiiconquerable  fortune,  and  wait  for  better 

Ob  the  20th  of  March,  at  break  of  day,  a  thick, 
cImc  column  of  eight  hundred  AuBtrian  infantry 
appeared  at  the  eastern,  and  six  thousand  at  the 
westetn  gate.  The  roost  obstinate  champions  had 
bcee  dra^d  by  main  force,  by  their  parents  and 
faieodf,  from  the  gates  where  they  had  sworn  to 
fifkt  to  the  last,  and  the  Austrians  entered  undis- 
turbed. 

Maria  Louisa  returned  to  her  metropolis,  to  her 
lileiit  and  lullen  metropolis.  Shops  and  windows 
were  shut  up;  at  the  theatre  some  of  her  courtiers 
raided  the  cry,  **  Long  live  Blaria  Louisa;"  but  the 
iJieatre  was  still  as  death.  She  confined  herself 
to  her  palace,  surrounded  by  Austrians,  and  pro- 
ceeded against  the  rebels.  None  could  be  arrested 
b«t  tboie  who  refused  to  fly.  They  were  dragged 
^fore  a  regular  tribunal,  and  judged  according  to 
ht  laws  of  the  country.  They  underwent  a  long 
Hqaiiition,  but  no  crime  could  be  proved  against 
htm.  No  witness  could  be  found  to  testify,  no 
udge  to  pronoufir^  a  conviction ;  the  witnesses  and 
udgei  were  Italians.  Blaria  Louisa  proclaimed  an 
uonesty,  in  which  she  excepted  only  twenty.one 
ndiriduals,  against  whom  she  entertained  a  perso- 
■I  antipathy.  Rome  and  Modena  proscribed  their 
Dbjecti  by  thousands. 

Meanwhile,  schooled  by  misfortune,  the  duchess 
bited  the  number  of  her  servants,  gave  up  trm- 
tUiag  and  building,  and  sold  part  of  her  jewels. 
Vivate  and  public  chagrins  preyed  upon  her  mind. 
)ae  of  her  favourite  ministers  was  stabbed  in 
road  daylight  in  one  of  the  most  populous  squares, 
bf  Austrians  had  daily  quarrels  with  her  Italians, 
^hqoake,  ^mine,  and  cholera,  successively 
»V8(^  her  states.  The  people  murmured,  as  if 
u  had  been  guilty  of  all  public  calamities.  She 
B»  called  to  Vienna,  after  a  short  lapse  of  time, 
>iee  her  first -bom  pine  slowly,  and  die  in  her 
rma.  A  few  years  afterwards,  she  received  the 
•t  breath  of  the  emperor,  her  father.  Her  health, 
•dennined  by  the  long  indulgence  of  a  disorderly 
K  was  now  shaken  by  the  repeated  strokes  of 
kttuty.  She  had  lived  too  fast ;  she  had  soon 
•ebed  her  end.  We  know  but  little  of  the  par- 
eolara  of  her  death.  It  took  place  in  1837. 
eeording  to  the  statement  of  the  newrspapers  in 
^cfa  the  event  was  announced  she  appeared  to 
vft  died  at  peace  with  heaven,  and  pardoned  by 
»wlii«cts. 

MATLOCK  ;  a  village  and  parish  in  Derbyshire, 
ifb  a  population  in  1831  of  3262.  The  village 
^ly  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
trwrnt,  144  miles  from  London,  and  42  from 
^nebetter.  The  church,  an  ancient  building, 
iieated  to  St  Giles,  is  romantically  situated  on  the 
|f8*  of  a  rock;  living,  a  rectory ;  patron,  the  dean 
'  Linoolo.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
ike  cotton  manufactories  and  leadmines  in  the 
M>bourbood.  Matlock  Bath,  about  a  mile  and 
Mlf  8.S.W.  from  the  village,  may  be  considered 
a  distinct  village  of  modern  date,  it  having 
^raated  since  the  discovery  of  the  tepid  mineral 
ri^  here,  or  rather  since  the  period  when  they 
loired  reputation,  which  was  about  1608,  soon 
ktr  which  they  were  enclosed,  and  buildings  were 
■cted  near  them  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
here  are  three  bathing  establishments,  namely, 
«  Old  Bath,  the  New  Bath,  and  the  hotel.  Hot, 


cold,  vapour,  and  shower  baths  have  also  been  fitted 
up  for  public  use  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  called  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  and  these  are  termed  the 
Fountain  Baths,  from  an  ornamental  fountain  which 
has  been  formed  in  the  garden.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  converting  the  spars  or 
calcareous  incrustations  found  here  into  ornamental 
articles. 

M  AUCHLINE ;  a  town  and  parish  in  the  county 
of  Ayr  and  district  of  Kyle.  The  parish  is  about 
seven  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  from  two 
to  four  in  breadth.  Formerly,  it  was  of  much 
greater  extent,  embracing  the  whole  of  what  now 
forms  the  three  parishes  of  Mauchline,  Sorn,  and 
Muirkirk.  Before  the  reformation,  the  lands  of 
Mauchline  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Melrose,  but 
in  1606,  they  were  granted  to  Hugh,  lord  Loudon, 
and  the  town  of  Mauchline  was  erected  into  a  free 
burgh  of  barony.  In  1631,  the  district  which  now 
forms  the  parish  of  Muirkirk  was  detached  from 
Mauchline,  and  in  1636,  the  district  which  now 
forms  the  parish  of  Sorn  was  also  detached,  and 
both  made  separate  parishes,  thus  reducing  the 
parish  of  Mauchline  to  lees  than  a  fifth  of  its  former 
magnitude.  The  soil  of  Mauchline  is  in  general 
good,  though,  except  in  a  few  favoured  spots,  it  is 
more  noted  for  the  excellent  quality,  than  the 
abundance  of  its  agricultural  produce ;  there  is 
only  one  small  patch  of  moss-ground  in  the  parish, 
that  which  still  marks  the  place  where,  in  1648, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Mauchline-muir.  Coal 
exists  in  the  district,  though  from  the  manner  in 
which  its  strata  are  broken  up  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
its  position  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  none  is 
wrought  at  present.  Abundance  of  fine  red  sand- 
stone is  found  in  the  parish,  of  which  most  of  the 
houses  are  built.  The  land  is  divided  into  farms 
of  a  moderate  sixe,  averaging  about  100  acres  each. 
This  parish  possesses  much  picturesque  beauty. 
From  the  top  of  Mauchline  hill,  which  terminates 
the  lo?ig  ridge  of  Kyle,  a  pleasing  prospect  may  be 
obtained  on  both  sides ;  more  particularly  towards 
the  west  may  be  seen  Mauchline  village,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  the  ground  thence 
finely  sloping  towards  the  Ayr,  which,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  winds  it  way  through  the  woods 
*'  on  to  the  sea ;"  the  mansions  of  Ballochmyle, 
Kingencleugh,  and  Netherplace,  with  their  sur- 
rounding woods,  adorn  the  more  immediate  prospect, 
while  beyond  the  Ayr,  the  scene,  enriched  with  the 
finest  forests,  stretches  away  towards  the  hills  of 
Carrick  and  Galloway.  The  water  of  Ayr  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  parish  for  several  miles,  only 
a  small  district  of  it  being  situated  beyond  the  Ayr, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Lugar.  The  Ayr  pursues  its 
course  between  banks,  now  of  high  and  precipitous 
rocks  of  fantastic  forms,  now  opening  up  into  fine 
haughs  and  valleys,  and  being  everywhere  dad 
with  wood,  which  grows  to  its  very  margin,  and 
finds  root  among  its  time  worn  rocks,  it  presents 
alternately  scenes  of  romantic  grandeur  and  of 
beauty.  The  **  braes  of  Ballochmyle,*'  and  the 
**  hermit-fancied  coves  "  of  Barskimming,  have  ob- 
tained  an  enduring  place  in  the  immortal  verses  of 
the  Ayrshire  poet ;  and  though  his  genius  had  its 
birth  amidst  other  scenes,  yet  those  in  Mauchline, 
it  must  be  allowed,  were  a  "meet  nurse  for  a  poetic 
child." 

Among  the  antiquities  existing  in  the  parish  nnay 
be  mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  old  castle  of  King- 
encleugh, which  John  Knox  is  said  to  have  visited, 
and  where  he  dispensed  the  sacrament,  it  being 
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then  tbe  retidenct  of  Campbell  of  Rinfeodeogli, 
ft  lealout  friend  of  the  RefonDttion,  and  of  the 
Reformer.  Tbe  old  walls  are  carefully  preeerved 
by  Claud  Alexander,  Esq.  of  Balloebmylc,  tbe 
present  proprietor.  Another  relk  of  a  still  more 
ancient  age,  and  in  better  preserTation,  is  a  square 
portion  of  the  old  monastery  of  Bfauchline,  in  which 
there  is  still  a  large  room  with  a  groin-arched  roof 
in  fine  preservation.  To  this  tower  baa  been  an* 
nezed  ^lauchline  castle,  where  dwelt  Gavin  Ham* 
ilton,  Esq.,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Boma,  which 
is  still  the  residence  of  the  descendants  of  that 
gentleman.  The  ashes  of  several  of  tbe  martyrs 
of  tbe  covenant  rest  in  the  chorcb-yard,  and  io 
Mauchline  green. 

The  town  of  Mauchline  b  situated  near  the 
northern  bank  of  tbe  river  Ayr,  sixty-two  miles 
distant  from  Edinburgh,  thirty  from  Glasgow,  and 
eleven  from  Ayr.  Tbe  roaid  from  Glasgow  to 
Dumfries,  and  that  from  Avr  to  Edinbvrgb,  inter- 
sect  one  another  in  the  middle  of  tbe  village.  It 
was  formerly  a  burgh  of  baronv,  hot  the  charter 
having  been  lost,  its  privileges  have  never  been  re- 
newed. It  derives  importance  as  the  centre  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  and  must  always  continue 
an  object  of  interest  as,  par  excelUnee,  the  Tillage 
of  Burns,  where  he  spent  his  early  manhood,  where 
he  obtained  his  wife,  and  where  some  of  tho  scenes 
of  his  happiest  poems  are  laid.  The  htm  of  Moea- 
giel  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town. 
The  farm-house  has  been  scarcely  altered  sinee  it  was 
left  by  the  poet.  Tbe  old  church  of  Mauchline  was 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  after  having  been 
the  place  of  the  stated  devotions  of  the  parishioners 
for  many  generations,  and  on  certain  occasions  of 
the  religious  services  of  assembled  multitudes,  was 
taken  down  in  1827.  The  present  church,  which  is 
a  remarkably  elegant  structure,  mostly  of  the  modem 
Gothic  style,  was  built  on  its  site  and  opened  in 
1829.  Il  stands  surrounded  by  the  diurch-yard, 
near  the  centre  of  tbe  town.  Tbe  road  from  Ril- 
roamock  to  Dumfries  passes  through  the  village 
by  a  wide  Macadamised  way,  opened  in  recent  times, 
but  already  lined  on  either  side  with  welUboilt 
houses,  and  though  tbe  old  causewayed  and  narrow 
streets  through  which  formerly  Uy  the  thorough- 
fare be  honoured  by  fewer  passengers,  they,  with 
many  of  tbe  houses  celebrated  by  Bums,  remain 
in  nearly  the  same  state  as  when  visited  by  the 
poet. 

Besides  the  usual  employments  pursued  in  a 
country  village,  there  u  one  manufiicture  in 
Bfauchiine  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  having 
been  carried  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. This  is  the  snuff-box  manufacture  of  W. 
and  A.  Smith.  It  was  commenced  for  tbe  first 
time  in  this  village,  by  the  present  proprietors,  with 
a  single  workman ;  it  now  affords  regular  employ- 
ment to  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  im|riying 
a  weekly  expenditure  of  about  £50.  Here  are 
BanufKtured  not  only  snuff-boxes,  but  every  arti- 
cle in  the  fancy  cabinet  line,  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings in  a  variety  of  styles,  from  correct  copies  of 
ancient  and  foreign  art,  missal-work,  and  the  gor- 
geous scroU-work  of  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.,  with 
the  most  minute  and  faithful  copies  of  tbe  works 
of  living  artists.  Tbe  manufiscture  bears  witness, 
in  all  parts,  to  tbe  admirable  ingenuity  and  taste 
of  Mr  Andrew  Smith,  by  whom  it  is  conducted. 
Among  other  inventionsof  this  gentleman  forgiving 
neatness  and  fiicility  in  the  execution  of  tbe  work, 
amy  be  mentioned  an  instrument  which  he  calls  the 
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Apograph,  by  which  pfotwvi  of  all  I 

dncod  to  sidtahle  rfimrnaiana,  wJIk  t 

minnteneas  and  aecwaey.      TW  teat  i 

engaged;  thev  attain  a  rcflnrkaMe  | 

pecuuar  work  in  which  each  is  ^ 

painting  or  maau&d 

genioBS and iatelligeal  pirsona   TW  | 

of  the  manufactory  bat  F' 

Smith,  tho  senior  partner,  i 

an  okject  of  interest  and  f 

ing  uooilityaad  gentry  i  i 

have  been  ordered  froa  tfaia  i 

of  e? en  foreign  monarcha.     Sm  Inv 

aeeouDt   which  tbe  piasanl  ■nr^aia  af  ka^ 

gave  ot  tbia  mannlaetory  lo  the  Isie  ktn|  Vhs 

iV.,  that  the  Messrs  Smith  www  i^^mkm^ 

pointed  bos-asakcra  to  hie aaicsty.     P^sfstemtf 

towu  and  parish  of  BiaachBaa  m  tmkWK.% 

1831,  t^232. 

MAYOR,  WtLUAM,  LL.D..  r«c«av  eif  »dl» 
with- Woodstock,  and  vicar  ti  Bvley.  BsiKa» 
bom  on  the  1st  Aug.  1758,  m  tW  pan*  d  Im 
Deer,  Aberdeenshire.  Be  left  hia  i 
at  an  early  age;  aad  wh«a  ••  i 
he  oflkiated  as  an  aesaata^  fai  mi 
ford,  in  OzfiDrdahire.  Hei 
himself  in  a  school  at  Wo 
been  employed  to  instrnet  tha  jnabr  bm^*  0 
the  nobU  teily  at  '''  ' 
tained  so  much  &voiir  aa  to  get  a  tkia  §m  hdly  » 
ders  in  1781.  In  1789  the  4mkm  of  Ifcs^i^ 
gave  him  the  vicarage  of  Barley  is  RwAAm 
which  he  retained  nntil  hia  death  i  aadm  **^ 
year  the  degree  of  doctor  of  hiwa  was  tm^r^ 
upon  him  by  the  omverAy  of  AharAsiA.  ftrav 
afterwards  presented  by  the  daka  ••  the  nsawvtf 
Stooesfield  b  Oxfor^shtra.  witeh  W  1 1  fi  jarf 
in  exchange  obtained  the  rectory  of  i 
WoodstodL  As  a  asyatrato  lor  C 
conduct  was  exemplarr  and  aselal 
ther  townsmen  eviaeed  their  _ 
dence  by  nine  times  elrrting  him  to  tW  sAm  # 
mavor.  He  died  oa  the  S9th  Oae^  V^  «rt 
eighty.  The  loUowii^  ieabstef  lis| 
The  SpriiigB  of  PamMsas,  or  Poei 
1779,  Svo.  Univeraal  Susigispli 
Short-hand,  1779,  Sad  e4iti«B  17 
later  editiooa.  Poetical  Chsllrahsm  i 
The  Geofraphical  M^sahis,  pahishari 
name  of  Martyn,  1781,  two  vois.4ML 
of  Natural  History,  aader  the  aame  aai 
vols,  folia  EIngy  to  the  msmafy  of  i 
King,  1785,  4to.  Blenheim,  a  nasHw  1 
added  a  Blenheim  Guide.  ITSf.^la. 
scriptioo  of  Blenheim,  1789,  8««l  ; 
quent  editioBe.  Tiadtcisi 
tares  on  the  Bishop  of  LnaAaCs  < 
Watson),  1792, 4ta  PoeM,  ITll.  9m 
tian  Polities,  a  Fhst-day  flifaa^  nUL  I 
pendix  to  the  Eton  Lotta 
The  Yoatb'i  Miseellaay.  or  a  Pathsr'f  i 
Children,  1797,  I2ma  ; 


1797,  8va     Historied 

Travels  from  the  time  of 

period.  1798~IWi.  25  vak.    The 

rists,  or   Traveller  s  Porket 

England,  Wales,   Sootlaad,  sad 

1800.     A  series  of  Tears,  W  mn 

vols.  12mo.     The  British  Kfpss.  sr 

lustrious  Britoaa,  1798,  Itea. 

tural  History,  fer  the  asa  of  SAsA  '' 
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TouRf  Gentlemtn  and  Ladj't  Magasine,  1799,  2 

voli.  12mo.    The  Lady  and  Gentleman's  Botanical 

Pocket-book,   1800,    12mo.     A  selection   of  the 

Lives  of  Plutarch,   abridged  for   Schools,    1800, 

12iM.    The  Modern  Traveller,  with  Illustrative 

Dotei,   1800,  4  vols.    12aio.      Classical  English 

Poetry  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  1801,  12nio. 

edited  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Pratt.     The  New 

Speaker,  or  English  Class  Book,  1801, 12mo.  The 

EnjUih  Spelling-book.  1801.     Universal  History, 

Aodent  and  Modern,  1802,  25  vols.  18mo.     The 

Cliriitian  Panoply,  a  Fast  Sermon,  1803, 8vo.  The 

Hiitory  of  Greece,  1804,  2  vols.  12mo.     The  His- 

to7  of  Rome,  1804,  3  vols.  12mo.     The  History 

of  Englind,  1804.  2  vols.  12mo.     Proverbs,  or  the 

Wiidom  of  All  Nations,  1804,  12mo.     HoIroes*s 

Rhetoric  improved,  1806,  12mo.     A  Circle  of  tl\^ 

Arts  snd  Sciences,  1808,  12mo.     The  Eton  Latin 

GrtoBuur,  with  explanatory  notes,  1809.     General 

View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Berkshire,  1809,  8vo. 

The  Mother's  Catechism;  or  first  principles  of 

Knowledge,  1809.     Catechism  of  General  Know. 

ledge,  \90B,    The  Catechism  of  Health,  contain- 

lag  rules  for  the  management  of  children.  1809. 

Collection  of  Catechisms,  1810,  2  vols.     Abridge- 

meot  of  Bourgoanne's  State  of  Spain,  1812,  12mo. 

A  new  edition  of  Tusser's  Pointa  of  Husbandry, 

1812,  4to.    The   Fruits  of  Perseverance,  three 

•ermoM  on  public  occasions,  1814,  8vo.     Many  of 

these  works,  particularly  his  spelling-book    and 

others  formed  for  the  purpose  of  education,  have 

from  the  time  of  their  publication  been  exceedingly 

popular  and  successful.     But  one  of  the  roost 

pleiiing  of  his  publications  was  a  selection  from 

B«  former  writirfj^,  with  general  moral  reflections 

^rired  from  his   long  experience  of  the  human 

chtncter,  which  appeared  in  1829,  under  the  title 

of  'J  Miscellanies,  in  two  parts,  1.  Prose,  2.  Verse, 

M-"    To  this  his  portrait  is  prefixed. 

HAY,  Isle  or,  a  small  island  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
Ijiog  between  East  Lothian  and  Fife.  It  is  about 
s  mile  in  length  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
hreadth,  being  precipitous  towards  the  west,  but 
gr«daally  declining  to  the  east,  and  affording  good 
Mure  for  sheep.  Before  1816,  a  rude  species  of 
light,  consisting  of  a  chauffer  of  coal  on  the  suro- 
nrit  of  a  tower,  continued  to  be  burned  here,  as  a 
wirning  to  mariners,  but  in  that  year  a  commodious 
%ht  house  was  completed,  capable  of  accoromo- 
dttiog  the  £imilies  of  two  keepers.  The  beacon 
resembles  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  may  be 
K«o  st  the  distance  of  aboiit  seven  leagues.  It  is 
ntuated  240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
lat.  56^  12^  and  long.  2^  36'  west  from  London. 

HATBOLE  (originally  MinnihoUy,  a  town  and 
pvish  in  the  county  of  Ayr  and  district  of  Carrick. 
^e  parish  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and 
•eren  in  breadth ;  it  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Doon 
u>d  Girvan ;  the  surface  is  hilly,  but  fertile.  The 
town  is  sgreeably  situated  on  rising  ground,  with  a 
loathem  exposure,  distant  from  Edinburgh  eighty- 
)ne  miles,  from  Glasgow  forty-four,  and  from  Ayr 
line.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  contain  a  num- 
ber of  fine  old  mansions,  formerly  the  winter  resi- 
dences of  baronial  families.  One  of  the  finest  of 
^hese  is  the  mansion-house  of  the  Cassilis  family, 
iioally  called  **  the  castle."  In  one  of  the  apart- 
o<:nts  of  this  castle  was  confined  for  many  years 
^e  countess  of  Cassilis,  renowned  in  ballaid  song 
IS  having  eloped  with  the  celebrated  gipsy  Johnny 
Pas.  In  the  UverD  of  the  **  Red  Lion  **  is  sho%vn  the 


room  where  Knox  and  Kennedy,  the  abbot  of  Cross- 
raguel,  had  a  famous  public  dispute  on  the  merits  of 
the  mass.  The  inhabitants  of  May  bole  are  chiefly 
employed  in  hand-loom  weaving  for  the  Glasgow 
houses.  Population  of  parish  in  1831,  6287,  of 
which  one- half  were  resident  in  the  burgh. 

MAYNOOTH,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  Ireland,  distant  from  Dublin  fifteen  miles 
W.  by  N.  The  royal  college  of  St  Patrick,  for 
the  education  of  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  was  founded  here  in  1795, 
conformably  to  an  act  of  parliament  then  passed. 
Before  its  erection,  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
of  Ireland  were  educated  in  foreign  countries,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  this  might  have  a  tendency  to 
attach  the  priests  to  those  powers  under  whom 
they  were  trained.  To  obviate  such  a  contingency 
the  establishment  was  formed.  It  consists  of  two 
departments,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  The  course  of 
study  comprehends  humanity,  logic,  mathematics, 
divinity,  and  modem  languages.  Five  years  are 
generally  allotted  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
in  these  branches  of  learning,  and  examinations  of 
the  students  are  held  twice  in  each  year.  The 
principal  ofllcers  are  the  president,  vice-president, 
dean,  bursar,  subdean,  eleven  professors,  three  lee* 
turers,  and  a  treasurer.  The  number  of  studenu 
amounts  to  330.  The  ecclesiastical  esUblishment 
is  supported  by  annual  parliamentary  grants.  The 
lay  college  depends  upon  subscriptions,  and  was 
opened  in  the  year  1802.  The  building  is  exten- 
siye  and  convenient.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and 
wings,  extending  400  feet  in  length,  and  contain- 
ing  a  chapel,  library,  refectory,  dormitories,  &c. 
It  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  £32,000.  May- 
nooth  has  also  a  charter-school  for  fifty  girls. 
Population  of  parish  2622,  of  which  2053  are  in 
the  town. 

MAYO;  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of 
Connaught.  Ireland,  lying  between  53*>  27'  and 
W  19*  N.  lat.  and  between  8<»  31'  and  9«»  20'  W. 
long.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  seventy-two 
statute  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  fifty-eight. 
According  to  Mr  GriflSth's  statement,  it  consists  of 
1.355.048  acres,  of  which  871,984  are  cultivated, 
425.124  are  bog  or  irreclaimable  mountain,  and 
57i940  are  under  water.  The  surfiice  of  the  county 
is  very  diversified.  The  eastern  part  contains  ex- 
tensive plains,  but  the  western  part  is  wholly 
mountainous  and  covered  mostly  with  bog.  The 
principal  mountains  are  Muilrea  in  the  south,  2733 
feet  high,  and  Croagh-patrick,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Clew  Bay,  2528  feet  high.  The  only 
navigable  river  in  the  county  is  the  Moy,  but  it 
possesses  a  number  of  lakes  and  small  streams 
which  abound  in  fish. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  less  advanced  state  here  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  vast  herds  of 
cattle  are  reared  upon  the  extensive  mountain  pas- 
tures, and  great  quantities  of  flax  and  oats  are 
raised :  the  latter  for  exportation.  Here  are  ex- 
tensive plains,  called  in  Irish  Turlachs,  not  having 
any  apparent  communication  with  lakes  or  rivers. 
In  the  winter  time  they  are  inundated,  but  in  sum- 
mer become  rich  and  firm  pasturage,  the  waters 
rising  and  retreating  through  the  rocky  interstices 
in  the  bottoms.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  quartz,  greywacke,  porphyry, 
ironstone,  limestone,  green  serpentine,  of  a  beauti- 
ful variegation,  and  quarries  of  black  marble  and 
slate.  The  slate  quarries  are  well  situated  for  ex- 
portation, being  adjacent  to  the  Killeries  harbour. 
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Besides  agriculture,  many  of  tbe  inhabitaDts  are 
employed  in  tbe  sea-fisberies.  Tbe  manufiietures 
are  mostly  confined  to  articles  for  borne  consump- 
tion, sucb  as  linens,  flannels,  woollen  stodcings, 
and  straw  bats.  Tbe  baronies  into  wbich  tbe 
county  is  divided,  are  nine  in  number,  and  called 
Burrisboole,  Carra,  G)anmorris,  Costello,  Erris 
(Half),  Gallen,  Killmaine,  Morisk,  and  Tyrawly. 
Tbe  principal  towns  are  Newport-Pratt  and  Wesu 

K>rt,  two  prosperous  sea-ports,  seated  upon  Clew 
fiy ;  Castlebar,  Claremorris,  Ballagbadareen,  Fox- 
ford,  Swineford,Sbruel,Bal1inrobe,andBallina.  Tbe 
assizes  are  beld  at  Castlebar,  and  quarter-sessions  at 
Castlebar,  Westport,  Balliiia,  Claremorris,  and  Bal- 
linrobe.  Mayo  returns  two  members  to  tbe  imperial 
parliament.  In  1837  tbe  constituency  consisted 
of  1350  voters.     Population  in  1831,  d66.82a 

MEDICAL  PROFESSION.  Tbe  reUtion  in 
wbicb  tbis  profession  stands  to  society  at  large, 
and  tbe  estimation  in  wbicb  it  Is  beld,  are  in  some 
respects  peculiar  to  it.  As  a  community,  pbysi- 
cians  are,  more  tban  most  classes  of  men,  made  tbe 
butt  of  ridicule,  and  not  unfirequently  tbe  subjects 
of  sweeping  and  unsparing  censure,  wbile  as  indi- 
viduals, no  class  of  men  are  more  honoured  and 
trusted.  Ignorance,  conceit,  or  bigoted  devotion 
to  virionary  tbeories,  iudiflerence  to  bumaii  life, 
and  a  sacrilegious  disrespect  to  the  dead,  are  freely 
and  generally  charged  upon  tbem  as  a  body ;  but 
individually,  they  are  as  generally  esteemed,  each 
in  his  own  particular  circle,  with  peculiar  affection 
and  regard.  Happily  for  the  profession,  every 
man  excepts  his  own  personal  physician  from  tbe 
suspicions  with  which  be  views  the  rest  of  his  ^- 
ternity,  and  then,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  hu  in- 
justice to  others,  tacitly,  and  perhaps  unconsciously, 
attributes  to  him  the  distinguishing  excellence  of 
having  resisted  peculiar  temptations,  to  which 
most  others  in  his  situation  have  yielded.  Now, 
as  a  man's  character  among  those  to  whom  he  is 
personally  known,  is  of  incomparably  more  conse- 
quence to  him  than  his  general  standing  with  the 
world  at  large  as  a  member  of  a  particular  com- 
munity, it  follows  that  this  general  prejudice 
against  physicians  in  its  practical  operation,  u  in 
some  respects  rather  beneficial  than  injurious  to 
them  individually. ,  It  fixes  a  lower  standard  of 
merit,  by  comparison  with  which  each  physician  is 
judged;  and  consequently,  it  requires  less  absolute 
merit  to  obtain  for  him  among  his  acquaintances 
the  reputation  of  pre-eminent  worth.  Nor  does 
the  general  prejudice  against  the  profession  take 
away  tbe  disposition  to  apply  to  a  physician  in 
case  of  need.  It  is  almost  always  found,  that 
those  who  when  in  health  are  the  loudest  and  most 
ready  in  their  censure  of  physicians,  are  the  most 
prompt  in  seeking  their  assistance  in  sickness;  and 
if  they  are  sometimes  troublesome  patients,  it  is 
not  from  an  unwillingness  to  trust  themselves  to 
professional  skill. 

But  if  the  primary  effects  of  this  prejudice  are 
in  some  respects  favourable  to  individual  physi- 
cians, it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  its  influence 
on  tbe  whole  is  either  salutary  or  unimportant. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  di. 
minisbes  tbe  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  pro- 
fession, takes  something  from  tbe  respectability 
and  influence,  and  consequently  from  tbe  means  of 
usefulness  of  each  member.  The  evil  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  counteracted  by  the  predilection  for 
particular  physicians,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  and  there  may  be  individuals,  who  will 


entirely  surmount  iiby  the  cWvitMa  «f  iM  c» 
character;  but  in  an  extmdtil  view  s#  ^  visv 
subject  it  cannot  be^dovbced.  tUt  Wtk  iW  pi«» 
sion  and  the  public  moat  anflirr  §r^  aa  f  wi'Ai 
estimation  of  physicians.  wWtWr  tWrs  W  f^ 
cause  for  it  in  the  condltioa  wui  rhsif  w  d  6t 
professiou  or  not. 

The  principal  effects,  wdnrofaWe  S»  ij—n 
wbich  have  been  attrib«tcd  to  tW  iaaaasn  d  a» 
medical  profession,  may  be  issdvirf  tmm  the  t«s 
following,  vis.,  a  bigottvd  atfaihrniat,  u  hA» 
ised  modes  of  practice,  ani  a  pocshv  seaaAvw 
of  feeling,  or  readiness  to  take  •ftraaa  Iw  dl^ 
causes.  The  former  readers  pky 
to  receive  intonaatioa,  or  to  ad 
in  practice,  however  valiiaMe. 
through  the  regular  channels  of  sda 
gatioo,  or  established  theories  s  tW  t 
them  to  frequent  jealoosice  uai 
themselves.  There  is,  iBdce<  a  third, 
Merges  the  profession  with  a  wnftt  of  i 
ness  in  regard  to  the  means  of  ae^a 
kinds  of  knowledge;  bat  of  than  w«  ^  aat  |» 
pose  to  speak. 

Every  one  most  hsva  uWrviJ,  haw  fra^rtlr 
remedies  are  introduced  by  Mca  wW  tarn  m^  m 
pretensions  to  regular  profiaaioaal  ka*wl^^  Ir 
diseases  wbich  often  baffle  the  scicBca  md  Mk  rf 


educated  physsdaDS.  We  speak  asc  «f  the  «l 
ble,  univernl  remedies,  the  paaacaa^  mi 
catholicons,  which  ara  blaione^  Csrth  by  4 
and  fiilsehood,  to  Impose  oaly  oa  the  f 
credulous.  We  relcr  to  the  i 
eries  of  the  means  of  cartai 
wbich  have  obtained  the 
founded  upon  an  expeiieaea  of  their 
intelligent  and  edocatad  laea.  TW  ei 
sometimes  follow  the  use  of  sock  nmsrfBS,ss»« 
a  little  sorprisings  sad  oecsaioaaDy  they  hii^  m 
small  ahare  of  reproach  aad  ridicale  ^m  the  p^ 
fession  and  its  regular  practiliwen.  The  ■■■ 
man,  whoa  a  Ux^  atteodaare  af  the  mart  AMI 
surgeons  hss  fiuled  to  care,  is  made  ta  nlk%  a 
few  applications  from  the  hsais  af  a  hkch^MA . 
and  a  bookseller,  by  a  single  watd,  csa  lo^  #» 
dyspeptic  to  foiget  his  iadigistssM^  iBmh  rt  #b 
doctor,  and  throw  away  his  physkL 

Physicians  it  is  traa.  aive  little  nsAl  « « 
these  things.     They  rarely  adaft 
irregularly  introduced,  and  stiU  hm  I 
they  acknowledge  their  eSearr.    Thss  i 
of  the  faculty,  however,  docs  mk  ta  i 
confidence  of  the  public     It  i 
their  sarcasms  upon  the  prolea«aa.    V  i 
are  made  in  the  art  of  earing  i 
sicians  with  all  their  laaniB|  Wee  sac  < 
city  to  make,  (and  we  hoar  bttk  af  *«i 
this  kiad  by  regular  maaihcffs  of  the  I 
argues  little  for  their  ca 
they  can  perceive  no  sserit  ia  I 

Such  is  the  view  which  ■ 
educated  men  take  of  the  caadaei  d  ^  i 
profession  towards  irregalar  piaiiiiisasi^Md 
irregular  practices.     Bat  we  eaaaal  rsa^  i 
esce  in  tbe  correct aess  or  jastiee  sf  thavw* 
do  not  deny,  that  remedies  are  «A«a  artr^H 
men  who  are  not  physidaMk  which  sn^*** 
share   of  popular  coatdeaca.     3l«har 
deny,  that  such  remedies  are 
efficaciotts.     So  freqacatly  is  this  ths  < 
some  remedy  of  this  sort  b 
before  the  pahlic,  Msd  thass  who  far  i>* 
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tiOQ  to  tbe  matter,  ire  hardly'aware  that  they  do 
not  obtain  a  permauent  reputmtion*     Hence,  they 
ire  ready  to  believe,  that  there  may  be  some  com- 
plainti,  which  quacks  can  cure  better  than  physi- 
am.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the 
particular  remedy  in  favour,  is  never  for  any  con- 
liderable  length  of  time  the  same.     At  one  time  it 
if  a  cure  for  consumption,  at  another  for  rheuma- 
tifo,  It  another  for  dyspepsia,  or  it  it  a  panacea. 
and  cures  every  thing.     Each  has  its  day,  and 
panel  bf  and  is  forgotten ;  or  else  like  a  worn-out 
f^hion,  it  descends  from  the  higher  to  the  hum* 
Ner  walks  of  life,  to  struggle  on,  by  the  aid  of  in- 
tf retted  puffs  and  forged  certificates,  a  little  time 
looker.    Whether  it  be  that  the  cures  which  give 
it  celebrity  result  only  in  temporary  relief,  or  that 
iti  dilutes,  or  its  injurious  effects,  as  well  as  iU 
furci,  at  length  creep  into  notice,  or  that  the  mys- 
tery which  attended  its  introduction  being  dissi- 
ptted,  it  proves  to  be  but  an  old  remedy  with  new 
pretensions,  we  stop  not  now  to  inquire.     The 
truth  of  the  remark  itself  will  not  be  disputed  by 
an;  who  have  made  themselves  at  all  conversant 
with  the  subject.     This  circumstance  alone   is 
enough  to  show  what  degree  of  importance  is  to 
be  atUebed  to  remedies  the  reputation  of  which  is 
w  eranescent,  and  to  free  the  physician  from  any 
just  imputation  if  he  is  not  in  great  haste  to  adopt 
tfaem  before  their  merits  are  tested,  notwitbstand- 
iof  the  high-sounding  promises  with  which  they 
vt  introduced  to  notice. 

It  were  easy  to  explain,  how  it  may  happen  that 
a  remedy  shall  acquire  for  a  time  a  high  reputation 
^ieh  it  does  not  possess  merit  enough  to  sustain. 
Thii  circamstance  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
rwaedies  of  irregular  practitioners.  The  whole 
history  of  the  medical  profession  is  full  of  anal o- 
pu  instances.  The  habits  of  rigorous  investiga- 
tion which  prevail  at  the  present  day  in  all  the 
fences,  do  not  indeed  now  suffer  inefficient  roedi- 
owt  to  acquire  a  very  general  reputation.  But 
fhere  have  been  times,  when  medicines  have  been 
in  fery  extensive  use,  which  are  now  universally 
ttf;Mrded  as  nearly  or  quite  inert 

No  one  but  a  physician  (and  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble even  for  him)  can  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
diflculty  of  discriminating  between  the  effects  of 
renediei  upon  a  disease,  and  the  spontaneous 
mges  of  the  divease  itself.  Most  diseases  have 
I  natoral  tendency  to  disappear,  sooner  or  later,  of 
themselves,  if  not  improperly  interfered  with;  and 
^W  which  have  not  this  tendency  often  undergo 
*MjKes,  which  are  unexpected,  and  for  which  no 
ipedfic  cause  cifti  be  assigned.  Hence  it  happens, 
^  the  reputation  of  curing  a  disease,  or  of  mak- 
og  a  great  impression  upon  it,  is  ascribed  to  a  me- 
tieine  simply  because  its  use  had  preceded  one  of 
^cie  spontaneous  changes.  Often,  while  a  phy- 
ietan  is  congratulating  himself  upon  a  successful 
if^scription,  he  finds  that  although  his  patient  is 
ved.  bis  medicine,  from  some  accident,  wu  not 
dminiitered. 

Row,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  judge  of 
he  value  of  remedies,  if  not  by  their  effects  ? 
Certainly  from  their  effects; — but  not  as  they  are 
haerred  in  a  solitary  case,  and  in  a  general  man- 
^.  in  reference  only  to  a  final  result.  There 
lost  be  a  series  of  observations  in  which  the  phe- 
nneaa  are  compared  in  the  several  cases,  and  the 
iffuence  of  each  remedy  observed,  upon  the  parti- 
lUr  symptoms,  as  well  as  its  general  effect  upon 
^  disease  as  a  whole.     And  before  the  evidence 


can  be  regarded  as  complete,  these  observations 
must  have  been  repeated  by  different  persons,  in 
order  that  allowances  may  be  made  for  the  influ- 
ence of  a  natural  partiality  for  a  newly  discovered 
or  favourit«  remedy. 

Few,  if  any,  empirical  remedies  are  ever  sub- 
jected  to  a  trial  like  this.  The  secrecy  which  is 
observed  in  regard  to  their  true  character,  and 
which  is  secured,  or  aimed  at,  by  oaths  and  sub- 
scriptions in  some  cases,  and  by  variations  in  the 
composition  of  the  medicine,  to  elude  the  results 
of  analysis,  in  others,  necessarily  prevents  a  full 
investigation  of  their  real  merits.  It  is  a  fair  in- 
ference, that  the  authors  of  these  remedies  are  not 
unconscious  that  such  an  investigation  would  not 
enhance  their  reputation.  Undoubtedly  they  act 
vrisely,  in  respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
porpcwes,  in  insisting  upon  this  secrecy,  notwith- 
standing  the  unfavourable  inferences  to  which  it 
subjects  them.  The  mystery,  which  attends  the 
concealment,  forms  no  small  part  of  the  causes  of 
their  success. 

In  the  profession,  no  such  concealments  are 
practised  or  permitted.  The  whole  profession  and 
the  public  are  considered  as  fairly  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  the  knowledge  of  all  its  members ;  and  if 
valuable  observations  or  discoveries  are  made  by 
any,  they  are  freely  communicated  for  tbe  general 
good.  Their  knowledge  is  thrown  into  one  com- 
mon stock,  from  which  each  may  draw  according 
to  the  wants  of  his  patients,  and  his  own  skill  in 
applying  it ;  but  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  appro- 
priate exclusively  to  himself.  The  profession  does 
not  recognise  the  right  of  any  individual  member 
to  hoard  up  his  discoveries,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, for  his  own  private  emolument.  Among 
liberal,  educated  men,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  such  attempt  will  be  made.  But  if  any  one 
should  act  so  unworthily,  he  would  be  at  once  ex- 
cluded from  the  profession.  Hence  the  reason, 
that  none  of  the  boasted  discoveries  of  universal  or 
specific  remedies  are  made  by  physicians.  The 
name  of  some  distinguished  physician  is  indeed 
often  attached  to  them ;  but  it  is  done  without  his 
consent  or  approbation. 

Whenever  the  composition  of  a  secret  medicine 
has  been  made  known,  it  has  almost  idways  turned 
out,  that  it  contained  no  agents,  which  had  not 
been  before  known  and  in  use  among  physicians. 
Some  unimportant  modification  of  their  composi- 
tion, and  a  general  and  confident  administration  of 
them  without  regard  to  the  particular  character  of 
the  disease,  constitute  its  only  peculiarity.  The 
same  thing  is  nearlv  true,  in  regard  to  all  the  ex- 
ternal remedies,  the  different  modes  of  applying 
friction  and  fermentations,  which  have  of  late 
become  so  fashionable.  Physicians  do  not  rely 
upon  these  so  exclusively,  as  do  some  empirics,  and 
as  they  cannot  generally  go  through  the  mechani- 
cal operation  themselves,  they  may  not  always  give 
the  full  effect  to  their  application  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble ;  but  there  never  has  been  a  time,  from  the  age 
c^  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day,  when  they  have 
not  been  regarded  as  important  auxiliaries  in  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

In  chronic  complaints,  remedies  lose  much  of 
their  efficacy  when  the  system  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  action,  so  that  almost  any  change^ 
or  even  leaving  off  medidne  altogether,  will  many 
times  produce  some  degree  of  improvement,  which 
is  indeed  often  only  temporary.  Practitioners  of 
experience  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  regulate 
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their  practice  accordingly ;  hot  we  ba? e  not  nafro- 
quently  teen  a  joung  physician  elated  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  accomplifbing  a  cure  where  older  men 
ha? e  failed,  because  bis  first  prescriptions  have  pro- 
duced such  an  alleriation  of  the  disease.  Many  of 
the  cures  supposed  to  be  effected  by  newly-discov- 
ered  remedies  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner. 
While  the  application  is  recent,  it  is  extensively 
spoken  of,  and  reported  as  an  effectual  cure ;  at 
length  the  system  becomes  accustomed  to  the  re- 
medy, and  its  effects  cease.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  norelty  of  the  subject  has  passed  a%ray, 
and  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  remedy  is  little 
known.  An  attentife  observer  may  remark,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  in  general  the  same  individuals  who 
are  cured,  over  and  over,  by  the  succession  of  new 
remedies  which  are  from  time  to  time  in  vogue. 

These  different  considerations  will  sufficiently 
explain  why  it  is,  that  physicians  are  habitually 
inmdulous  in  regard  to  the  wonderful  healing 
powers,  so  often  ascribed  to  accidental  discoveries 
in  medicine.  They  have  so  much  occasion  to 
know  (and  this  knowledge  is  but  too  often  taught 
them  by  disappointments  in  their  own  practice) 
the  difficulty  of  applying  a  remedy  suited  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  che  system  in  each  stage  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  complicated  disease,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  science  and  experience  can  afford, 
that  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  they  will  place 
much  confidence  in  the  chance  operations  of  igno- 
rant and  presumptuous  empirics.*  It  may  be,  that 
thb  incredulity,  and  the  contempt  for  quacks  ind 
quackery,  which  it  involves,  is  sometimes  carried 
to  an  extreme.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  defend  or 
apologixe  for  physicians;  but  to  trace  out  the 
causes  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  character 
which  the  profession  exhibits.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  it  demands  no  great  stretdi  of  cha- 
rity to  find  some  better  motive  for  the  repugnance 
of  physicians  to  countenance  uneducated  practi- 
tioners, and  their  remedies,  than  the  illiberal  sel- 
fishness not  unfrrquently  imputed  to  them. 

We  wish  we  might  hope  to  come  to  a  result 
equally  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  Bfedical 
Profession,  in  regard  to  the  other  point  which  we 
noticed.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  physicians 
exhibit  a  sensitiveness  and  jealousy  of  temper,  es- 
pecially in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  fkr 
greater  than  is  met  with  among  other  educated 
men.  However  amiable  they  may  be  in  every 
other  respect,  and  they  have  perhaps  a  full  propor- 
tion of  amiable  qualities  in  general,  if  we  touch 
them  on  a  point  of  professional  etiquette,  we  find 
ourselves  treading  upon  corns.  In  many  places, 
this  noH  m«  tangtrt  sensitiveness  embitters  the 
happiness  of  medical  men,  and  not  unfrequently 
impairs  their  usefulness.  The  causes  of  this  pecu- 
liarity are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  the  physician  and  his  patient.  This  rela- 
tion is  founded  altogether  upon  the  confidence 
which  the  patient  places  in  the  general  character 
and  faithfulness  of  his  physician.  The  inter- 
course of  the  physician  with  his  patient  is  not  a 
mere  cold,  business  matter,  but  is  connected  with 
some  of  the  strongest  and  tenderest  feelings  of  the 

•  To  UM  eitemot  rrasMUn  only,  the  mn^  extent  of  Iuiaw. 
Irdfe  it  not  requitlte  m  to  pretnibe  IntenuU  medirlnrt.  It  b 
often  M  difBrult  to  deride  when  medirine*  lire  necetMrr.  ■■  to 
determine  what  thry  »ball  he.  It  nw)  be  here  obeerred,  that. 
In  re«pect  to  pecuniary  pmet,  quack*  are  a  positive  beneftt  to 
reirular  prartitlonen :  the  amount  ♦»!  di»ea»  which  !•  renered 
by  thHr  mean*  beln«r  moch  l«^  than  the  incre— e  occaetoned 
by  their  raitroaimffeaiant,  and  by  the  naetect  <rf  proper  raaw- 
dbn  CBMsd  by  then. 


human  heart     Aad  If  tWre 

affection  in  the  Ciritngs  of  the 

physicians,  there  is  oDtcn,  b^  a  i 

not  a  little  proneDese  to  /    * 

state  of  mind,  produced  by  i 

while  it  increases  the  SMscePtihfiHy  m  Ike  i 

tions  and  sympathy  a€  the  phvssoaa,  aMi  d 

the  seasitiveDess  of  wmj  mmmmm,  wkalher  m 

apparent,  and  opens  the  tar  !•  i 

suggestion,  however  slight. 

AU  thb  takes  pkM»  m  m 
any  coldness  or  distraat  have  mhmm^  m  m  i 
to  the  physidaa,  natil  ha 
called  in  his  rooas.  Hcnea 
iety  every  thing  that  looks  Hw  m  \ 
and  becomes  apprehensive  of  a  very  tkmg  Art  af 
tend  to  prodnee  it ;  so  it  is  also  m  ikm  aaMivw 
between  physiciana  thsmeelni  If  ihsy  va 
brotight  into  frequent  and  optm  csaCBct.  viMnv 
jealousies  might  arise  would  ha  esyaaad  sad  m 
moved.  If  qoarreb  sooMtiace  grew  ««t  ^  As^ 
they  wovld  neither  be  rancoiews  mm  fat  »  Aa 
in  the  seclnded  soaaner  in  which  they,  m  mm  » 
stances,  neceesarily  live  in  rwfard  to  mA  ^m^ 
the  whisperings  of  jialowsy  ovaraea  soa«iiy  is  • 
time,  and  then,  like  the  SMOtharad  ftnc  hmifti* 
with  greater  violence. 

Having  said  thus  asiich  of 
character  of  medical  mtm^ 
the  meet  amiable,  it  b  h«t  jaatiev  ta  Ae  ^^» 
sion,  that  we  should  aotioc,  slihaoih  we  ■■•  A 
it  briefly,  one  which  b  in  evary  Mat  ^  mv  ^ 
ditahle  to  thens.     Whatever  taito  er  Uhas  wm 


«ai 
Mah 


be  attributed  to  them,  it  a 

sally  allowed,  that  they  are 

beneficence  to  the  poor.     Thb 

character  of  distingvished  indi 

sion,  or  of  a  considerable 

individuab ;  hot  of  the 

much,  that  any  phyaidaa,  who 

of  it,  or  at  Itutt  aasvme  it, 

tioo  and  standing.     The  p 

tute  of  the  means  of 

for  medical  aid,  with  the 

call  will  be  answered,  as  the  iishiei  ma 

us.     He  may  go  hungry,  er  nffd,  m  m 

cause  he  has  not  the  mcaao  to  pamAmm  m 

clothing,  and  foal,  or  b  aowflli^g  la  h^ 

hot  if  he  be  sick,  he  need  nrwr  fer  ia  ^mjtj^ 

dical  advice.    Boerhaave  b  sssd  ••  have 

poor  hb*«  best  patknta.'     Haypytfcey 

dan  who  can  now  so  regard  them  t 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  b  fitik  msril  mofe^ 
volence,  which  b  thna  rather  feeeM  ^a  Ai^^ 
fession  by  dranBataacca,  than  saafha  If 
choice.     Thb  may  be  in  a  drgvae  tno  ■ 
individuals;  altho^  the  hahrtasl 
benevoleBt  deeds,  from  whattisr 
have  originally  proceeded,  can 
ally  to  exdte  soow  eorreeModl 
temper  and  dbpodtioa  oi  the  aad.    Bi 
spect  to  the  proJeseioo  aa  a  whole,  an  m 
pulsion  has  ever  bcea,  er  ever  caaM  hs 
upon  it,  from  any  dmoaamoeas 
The  custom  of  attendiag  the  peer  , 
now  grown,  by  long  ai^e^  imf  a  aari  rf^ 
law,  which  the  whob  ^jiefsiaBS 
so  much  disposed,  coold  hmdlj 
has  grown  out  of  the  character  rf  ihr 
itself,  and  of  that  of  its  mimhwi.    K 
physicians  are  hound  to  take 
for  the  j(   ' 
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wkif h  the  circumitmcet  and  babito  of  ibeir  pro- 
feffioB  hare  entailed  upon  them,  tbey  may  well  be 
illowed  as  an  offset  againit  their 'mortification, 
loffle  pride  in  their  cheerful  compliance  with  the 
btflCTolent  euttoms  which  thej  have  inherited 
widiit 

lo  England,  the  chief  reliance  for  the  regulation 
of  tbc  profatsion,  ie  upon  the  direct  provinons  of 
tbc  liwi,  enforced  by  penaltiei,  which,  in  some 
ioittneei,  are  aerere.  The  deaign  of  the  chartered 
pnrileges  it  to  aecure  the  community  against  the 
ignormoe  and  impositions  of  empirics.  But  in  at- 
t«fflptijig  this,  they  hare  in  effect  established  a  dif- 
fcfeooe  of  rank  and  of  privileges  in  the  profession 
itfelf  i  and  this  ia  not  always  conformed  to  the  dis- 
tinctions of  sdentific  and  professional  merit.  The 
London  college  of  physicians,  for  example,  whose 
powers  and  privileges,  as  granted  by  charter,  are 
Mowdingly  ample,  have  established  it  as  a  by-law, 
which  no  force  either  of  persuasion  or  compulsion 
us  been  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  relax,  that  no 
)h]rncian  shall  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  college, 
tbo  has  not  taken  a  doctor's  degree  at  one  of  the 
EiigUih  universities,  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  This 
tne  coDege  has  the  power  (a  power  which  it  has 
m  sereral  occasions  shown  itself  sufficiently  dis- 
losed  to  exercised  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprison- 
oent,  any  man  who  shall  attempt  to  practise  medi- 
ine  in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  with. 
ttt  t  Hcense  from  its  own  board  of  censors.  The 
iw,  however,  compels  them  to  grant  the  license 
Ipso  receiring  proof  of  a  sufficient  education,  at 
vhatever  scbool  it  nay  have  been  obtained.  The 
dysntages  for  a  medical  education  at  the  univer- 
ities  are  incomparably  less  than  they  are  in  Lou- 
isa and  Edinburgh,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  on 
h«  continent,  to  which  many  English  students 
(sort.  As  those  who  have  the  greatest  portion 
f  enterprise  and  ambition  will  resort  to  those 
ckools  which  offer  the  greatest  advantages,  it  fol- 
Bwiythat  a  large  proportion  of  the  licentiates  in  prac- 
ice,  ffltttt  be  men  of  a  higher  character  and  a  bet- 
er  edoeation  than  those  who  hold  the  higher 
itk,  and  enjoy  the  extended  privileges  of  fellows. 
^  more  inevitably  does  it  follow,  that  there 
wtt  be  perpetual  jealousies  and  collisions  be- 
»een  the  two  classes  of  physicians.  But  this  is 
M  sH  There  ia  still  another  class  of  practition- 
n  ax)re  numerous  than  either  of  these.  By  the 
bvter  of  the  college  of  physidans,  as  we  have 
^  Done  but  a  licentiate  of  that  college  is  per- 
ntted  to  practise  medicine.  More  than  a  hundred 
ttrt  sgo,  the  college  attempted  to  enforce  the 
iw  sgainst  an  apothecary,  who  had  risited  a  sick 
isa,  sod  given  bim  medicine,  by  which  he  was 
o^ed,  without  charging  a  fee.  The  house  of 
^  on  an  appeal  from  the  king*s  bench,  de- 
'M  that  this  was  not  practising  physic,  within 
^  Dieaning  of  the  charter,  and  thus  opened  the 
^  for  all  apothecaries  to  follow  the  example. 
^  were  of  course  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
f  the  privilege ;  and  in  a  short  time,  a  very  large 
^portion  of  the  medical  practice  passed  into  their 
ndi,  while  that  of  the  regular  physicians  de- 
Baed  to  little  more  than  consultation. 
The  whole  history  of  this  change  is  curious 
Bd  instructive;  and  singularly  illustrates  the 
fleet  of  relying  upon  legal  protection  in  disregard 
B  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  It  needs  no 
«tiiled  history  of  the  transaction,  to  show,  that 
^  the  time  when  it  took  place,  there  was  a  de- 
xnd  on  the  part  of  the  eommunity  for  a  more 


popular  dass  of  practitioners,  which  the  law  itself 
could  not  resist.  Whether  it  was,  that  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  was  too  small,  or  what  is  more 
probable,  that  relying  upon  their  legal  privileges 
they  demanded  more  compensation  or  deference  in 
return  for  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  than 
the  public  were  willing  to  concede,  is  of  little 
moment.  Nothing  but  such  a  necessity  as  we  have 
supposed  could  have  induced  the  house  of  lords,  by  its 
decision,  and  the  public  by  submitting  to  it,  to  do 
away  by  a  mere  fiction  of  law,  with  the  express  sti- 
pulations of  theroyal  charter,  sanctioned  as  they  were 
by  an  act  of  parliament.  That  it  waa  no  better  than 
a  fiction,  is  shown  both  by  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  by  the  subsequent  events.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  apothecaries  in  England 
have  performed  the  duties,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  performed  by  physicians.  The  apothe- 
cary visits  the  patient,  and  determines  what  his 
case  requires ;  and  the  only  real  distinction  between 
him  and  the  physician  is,  that  instead  of  writing 
his  presciption  and  sending  it  to  a  shop,  he  sup- 
plies the  medicine  himself,  and  then,  by  a  degrad- 
ing subterfuge,  evades  the  law,  by  charging  for 
medicine  only,  and  obtains  compensation  for  his 
personal  attendance,  either  by  an  enormous  charge 
for  his  medicines,  or  by  a  sort  of  voluntary  contri- 
bution, which  custom  baa  rendered  legal.  Even 
this  yoke  of  humiliation  is  now  taken  from  the 
necks  of  the  apothecaries.  As  they  have  provided 
for  the  education  of  the  members  of  their  company, 
the  court  in  1830  decided,  that  it  is  absurd  to 
regard  them  as  mere  mechanists,  and  that  they 
have  the  right  to  demand  a  fee  for  the  mental 
labour  of  prescribing  the  medicine,  as  well  as  for 
the  mechanical  labour  of  preparing  it. 

What  are  the  precise  distinctions  in  the  legal 
rightf  of  this  department  of  the  profession,  we  do 
not  exactly  know.  But  it  will  readily  appear, 
that  here  is  a  third  rank  in  the  profession,  entitled 
to,  and  aiming  at,  and  not  unfrequently  obtaining, 
general  confidence  and  employment,  as  practition- 
ers of  medicine.  It  is  sometimes  not  a  little 
amusing,  to  witness  the  struggle  between  them 
and  their  more  privileged  and  higher-titled  bre- 
thren. While  the  physicians  uniformly  speak  of 
them  as  an  inferior  class,  they  seemed  disposed  to 
forget  their  origin.  They  have  dropped  the  name 
of  apothecaries,  and  commonly  style  themselves 
general  practitioners.  Although  they  have  thus 
brought  themselves  into  notice  and  favour,  not 
only  without,  but  in  defiance  of,  the  provisions  of 
charters  and  statutes,  we  find  them  no  less  than 
their  older  brethren,  relying  upon  such  provisions, 
for  the  defence  of  the  privileges  they  have  obtained. 
They,  too,  have  now  their  chartered  company ; 
and  we  find  by  some  of  the  journals,  that  the  com- 
plaint is  already  made,  that  druggists  are  presum- 
ing to  prescribe  in  contravention  of  the  righta  and 
privileges  of  the  apothecaries.  In  twenty  years, 
we  shall  probably  see  these  same  druggists  tread- 
ing in  th^  steps  of  their  predecessors,  and  exalted 
by  some  new  legal  fiction  into  acknowledged,  if 
not  privileged  practitioners.  In  the  ultimate  result 
they,  too,  may  become  educated  and  competent 
physicians.  But  in  the  interim,  while  the  process 
of  transformation  is  going  on,  the  kingdom  is  filled 
with  ignorant  and  unskilful  practitioners,  and  new 
elements  of  discord  and  discussion  are  introduced 
into  a  profession  already  sufficiently  divided. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  instead  of  the  im- 
mense powers  conferred  on  the  college  of  physi- 
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dans,  by  its  cbsrter,  that  bodj  had  only  receifed 
such  privilege*  ai  are  coamionly  betto^dned  at  the 
preseot  day  on  liioilar  corporationt,  the  right  to 
elect  its  own  roemben,  and  to  regulate  their  eon- 
dnct  by  iu  by-la wi.  This  we  regard  as  the  legiti- 
nate,  and  the  only  proper  means,  of  combining  the 
influence  of  individual  character  and  conduct,  so  as 
to  produce  a  united  effect  on  public  opinion.  Had 
this  been  the  only  power  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians, the  first  effect  must  hafe  been  to  prefent 
the  dirision  between  the  fellowrs  and  licentiates. 
The  felloMTS  would  hare  perceived,  that  the  value 
of  the  distinction  which  they  enjoyed  as  such, 
could  only  be  maintained  by  the  same  professional 
merit  by  which  it  ¥ras  first  acquired ;  and,  conse- 
quently, instead  of  framing  their  by-laws  so  as  to 
exclude  those  whose  education  and  character 
equally  entitle  them  to  the  same  privileges,  they 
would  have  taken  care  so  to  frame  them,  that  the 
line  of  distinction  should  correspond  with  that  of 
desert.  Had  they  done  other%rise,  those  who 
were  excluded,  no  matter  by  what  name  they  were 
called,  would  soon  have  beoNne  the  most  honoura- 
ble body. 

Another  effect  of  such  a  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  college  of  physicians  as  we  have  supposed, 
would  have  been  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  apothecaries  into  practice  as  physicians,  in 
1704.  Whatever  vras  the  cause  of  the  necessity 
for  additional  practitioners  of  medicine,  whether  it 
arose  from  a  deficiency  i»  their  number,  or  the 
want  of  a  different  class,  with  lower  attainments 
and  lower  fees,  the  college  of  physicians  might 
easily  have  prevented  or  removed  it,  by  diminish- 
ing the  obstacles  to  obtaining  a  license.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  they  would  have  done  this,  if  in- 
stead of  relying  upon  the  arbitrary  privileges 
vested  in  them  bv  the  c)iarter,  they  had  felt  that 
their  power  was  derived  from  the  confidence  of  the 
public  By  this  means,  the  apothecaries  would 
still  have  been  excluded  from  practising  a  profes- 
sion for  which  they  were  not  educated.  At  the 
same  time  they  would  have  suffered  no  hardship, 
because  although  a$  apoiheeariet  they  might  not 
practise  physic,  yet  the  individuals  among  them 
who  were  in  any  good  degree  qualified,  would  have 
been  admitted  to  practise,  •  ag  ph^neuuu.  The 
necessity  for  a  greater  number,  or  a  different  class 
of  practitioners,  would  have  been  provided  for, 
without  the  enormous  evil  of  introducing  a  great 
body  of  unqualified  practitioners  of  medicine ;  and 
without  the  additional  evil,  which  it  is  more  particu- 
larly our  present  object  to  notice,  of  entailing  per- 
petual discord  and  contention  upon  the  profession. 
That  such  has  been  the  result  of  the  present  insti- 
tution in  England,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
what  we  have  already  said ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
have  these  contentions  proceeded,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  society  can  much  longer  endure 
them,  or  what  remedy  can  be  devised  for  them. 

MERIONETHSHIRE;  a  small  county  of  North 
Wales,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Carnarvonshire 
and  Denbighshire,  on  the  east  by  Denbighlhire  and 
Montgomeryshire,  on  the  south  by  Cardiganshire, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  channel.  Its  length 
is  about  thirty-six,  and  its  breadth  thirty  four 
miles.     Its  area  is  estimated  at  666  square  miles. 

This  county  is  a  portion  of  the  Alpine  district 
which,  commencing  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  traver- 
sing South  Wales,  dips  under  the  coal  strata,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Bristol  chaimeL  The  sur&ce 
U  rocky  and  unequal,  the  valleys  aflbrd  some  fer- 
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raised  near  Pestiaiog  at  the  namriis  «f  I 

Rhiw-briwdfi.  lord  Hewboroagh,  aad  Mr  I 

works.     The  slates  are  eaawjcd  by  \ 

the  waterside,  a  dtstaac*  of  ar»«a 

lighters  receive  and  convey  thcai  ta 
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MERTRYR  TYDTIL:  a  thrhmg  SMt  b 
Glamorganshire,  8o«th  Wales*  171  miha ^mim 
don.  Not  nMny  years  eiaca  it  was  tm  md^^^ 
little  village,  but  the  diacavrry  af  aws  ■  m^^ 
ity  raised  it  rapidly  to  iM^taane.  TWMI 
stands  upon  the  river  TaC  ia  a  eamstr;  ^iH^ 
sterile  and  cheerless ;  it  does  aal  aaa^  say  4MS 
of  regularity  of  phui,  nor  caa  tt  baart  tJmfj^^ 
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psdii,  tie  inrention,  theory,  use,  and  farious  char- 
icfer  of  thii  lottruinetit,  are  perspicuously  though 
briefly  itated  in  popular  terms,  suitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  work.     At  the  period  of  its  insertion 
t  new  era  had  lately  opened  in  the  history  and  ap- 
pliettiofl  ot  the  microscope ;  much  had  been  done 
Md  wu  itiU  doing  to  improve  the  instrument,  in 
the  wij  of  enlarging  its  powers  and  correcting  its 
eeeenfridties ;    and  great  accessions   were  daily 
beiuf  made  to  our  knowledge  of  minute  animaU 
tnd  formations.    These,  however,  were  not  sufA- 
aat  resfons  for  departing  from  the  general  plan 
of  tbis  Encyclopedia,  by  giving  remarkable  pro- 
miDeQce  to  the  article  Microacope  at  that  time, — 
the  mote  especially  as  it  was  already  obvious  that 
KMippIementary  volume  would  be  necessary,  where- 
in this  and  other  subjects  might  receive  the  degree 
of  attention  which  their  importance  should  deserve. 
It  hst  therefore  been  reserved  for  the  present  time, 
to  gire  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  detail  of  the 
iiiproveaiejits  effected  ou  the  instrument,  (chiefly 
h;  the  labours  of  Wollaston,  Brewster,  Herschel, 
Pritchtrd.  Goring,   Coddington,  Gary,   &c.,)  and 
ot  the  interesting  phenomena  which,  in  consequence 
u(  tbeve  improvements,  have  been  laid  open  to  our 
view. 

Aroiding  as  much  as  possible  a  repetition  of  the 
former  article,  and  an  iteration  of  the  particulars 
coioprehended  under  the  heads  Optic*,  Lent,  &c., 
it  is  itill  deiimble  to  bring  the  first  principles  of 
the  microscope  into  close  connection  with  all  their 
Hibse^uent  adaptations  and  combinations,  and  this 
H?  ibiU  do  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

Ad  object  is  rendered  visible  by  the  light  re- 
tfU^d  from  its  surface,  and  the  eye  perceives  it  by 
rones  of  rays  issuing  from  every  point  thereof, — 
tiie  spei  of  those  cones  being  the  points  whence 
i^y  are  emitted,  and  their  common  base  the  pupil 
if  the  eye.  Now,  though  the  eye  can  to  a  certain 
^tent  contract  or  dilate  the  pupil,  and  otherwise 
^iipt  itselt  to  the  rays  falling  upon  its  surface,  it 
>  ^iU  found  from  experience  that  no  rays  will  be 
norerged  on  the  retina,  (see  Retina)  and  conse- 
lueotiy  no  distinct  ioiage  of  the  point  whence  they 
"fitceed  be  impresaed  upon  it,  unless  those  rays  ap- 
fwch  very  nearly  to  parallelism.  It  must  there, 
are  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  certain  distance  at 
rhich  an  object  should  be  placed  from  the  eye,  in 
fder  to  be  seen  distinctly,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
be  sides  o(  the  radiant  cones  nuiy  approach  very 
arl)r  to  parallel  lines.  This  requisite  distance  for 
utinct  vision  varies  considerably  in  different  per- 
uu ;  some  who  are  exceedingly  short-sighted,  that 
^  who  have  an  undue  convexity  of  the  eye,  re- 
Dtfv  the  object  to  be  brought  within  two  inches 
f  the  visual  organ,  whilst  others  whose  eyes  have 
a  convexity  than  is  usual,  can  see  most  con- 
"■lently  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches,  or  perhaps 
we.  Now,  beaHng  in  mind  that  an  object  cannot 
t  brought  nearer  to  any  eye  than  a  certain  point, 
^ottt  creating  confusion  and  indistinctness  in  the 
lage  conveyed  to  the  retina,  and  also  considering 
tat  to  magnify  an  object,  is  only  in  other  words 
I  Iviag  it  within  that  distance,  it  becomes  evident 
at  if  we  obtain  means  for  procuring  distinct  vision 
say  point  neiu-er  to  the  eye  than  the  natural 
cai,  we  at  once  enlarge  the  images  of  objects  in 
I  inverse  ratio  of  the  two  distances.  To  esti- 
fete  in  a  popular  manner  the  magnifying  powers 
aucroscopes,  it  has  always  been  necessary  to  as- 
a>e  soiiie  standard  distance  for  distinct  unaided 
uuo;  thougb,  from  the  circumstance  of  scarcely 


any  two  individuals  having  precisely  the  same  focus 
of  natural  sight,  the  calculations  referred  to  such 
standard  are  less  satisfactory  than  could  be  wished. 
The  early  micrographers  adopted  six  or  eight 
inches  aa  a  fair  average,  and,  in  the  present  day. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  limits  distinct  vision  to  five  inches, 
whilst  Mr  Pritchard  extends  it  to  ten  inches.  Of 
all  these  standards,  that  of  eight  inches  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  general  focus  of  the  human  eye; 
but  none  of  them  is  free  from  a  multitude  of  ex- 
ceptions. Perhaps  Mr  Pritchard's  standard  of  ten 
inches  is  the  best,  as  it  offers  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  decimal  rotation ;  but  in  fixing  such  a 
focus  for  the  natural  eye,  it  should  be  premised  that, 
without  reference  to  the  actual  focus  of  any  eye, 
the  object  is  to  be  viewed  by  it  at  the  distance  of 
ten  inches,  in  order  that  the  ratio  on  which  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  microscope  is  calculated, 
may  universally  hold  good.  Persons  who  from 
short-sightedness  cannot  see  an  object  at  ten  inches, 
must  determine  the  magnifying  power  expressly  for 
themselves.  Dr  Goring,  indeed,  advises  that  the 
expression  of  the  magnifying  power  should  be  dis- 
citrded  altogether,  and  that  we  should  simply  state 
the  focal  distance  of  the  magnifier,  leaving  toever^ 
person  to  determine  the  coi  rect  ratio  between  it 
and  the  focus  of  bis  own  eye. 

The  first  rudiments  of  a  microscope,  and  the  first 
efforts  at  microscopical  observation,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  nursery.  A  child  perforates  a  card  with  a 
pin,  and  looking  upon  his  book  through  the  small 
aperture,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  he 
sees  the  letters  greatly  magnified.  In  this  case  the 
aperture  becomes  the  base  of  the  radiant  cone,  in 
place  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  though  the 
quantity  of  light  is  considerably  diminished,  the 
parallelism  of  the  two  sides  of  the  cone  produces 
distinct  vision.  This  is  of  course  only  mentioned 
in  explanation  of  a  principle ;  for  a  small  vacant 
aperture  merely  producing  a  limited  effect  by  di- 
minishing the  light,  can  answer  no  useful  practical 
purpose.  It  is  to  Refraction,  {gu,  vide)  or  the 
bending  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the  intervention  of 
some  transparent  medium  between  the  eye  and  the 
object, — or  to  Reflection  {qu,  vide)  by  means  of 
concave  specula,  (see  .^>«cM/vai)  that  we  must  look 
for  a  satisfactory  magnifying  power. 

It  is  found  that  a  circular  piece  of  glass,  one  or 
both  of  whose  surfaces  are  convex,  (see  Lens)  re- 
fracts or  bends  the  rays  of  light  towards  the  centre 
of  its  convexity ;  and  that  if  an  object  be  placed 
in  its  focus,  (which  may  be  determined  practically 
by  observing  at  what  distance  it  will  concentrate 
the  solar  rays,)  the  sides  of  the  cones  of  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  all  the  points  in  that  object  are 
rendered  parallel  after  transmission ;  consequently 
an  eye  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  will  perceive 
the  object  distinctly  at  its  focal  distance,  whatever 
that  may  be,  and  will  see  it  magnified  in  the/atio 
of  the  focus  of  the  lens  to  the  natural  focus  of  the 
eye.  Regarded  as  magnifying  powers,  concave 
specula  and  convex  lenses  are  the  counterpart  of 
each  other ;  the  reflection  of  the  one  producing 
the  same  effect  in  the  enlargement  of  the  object, 
as  the  refraction  of  the  other. 

Microscopes  are  either  tingle,  or  double  (or  coai. 
pound;)  the  former  consist  of  a  single  lens  or  spe- 
culum, the  latter  of  a  combination  of  lenses,  or  of 
lenses  and  specula.  They  are  likewise  distinguished 
into  refracting,  r^ecting,  and  refracting-reflecting 
microscopes ;  in  the  first  case  they  are  formed  of 
lenses,  in  the  second  of  specula,  and.  in  the  third 
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of  both  leniet  and  tpecnk.     We  ni&r  the  reader 

to  cor  former  article  for  sufficient  noticea  of  these 
various  constructions,  as  it  is  not  intended  in  this 
place  to  enter  into  extended  descriptions  of  instru- 
ments that  have  been  long  in  use,  and  which  are 
consequently  well  known ;  our  present  purpose  is 
to  speak  of  those  improvements  in  the  elements 
of  the  microscope  that  have  opened  up  visions  of 
wonder  in  the  world  of  atoms.  See  Catopiria, 
Dioptrics,  former  article  Microaeoptt  Optica^  he 

From  the  observation  of  Seneca,  (see  former 
article)  we  find  that  the  ancients  had  some  notion 
of  microscopic  power,  and  that  globes  of  water  of 
different  diameters  were  the  magnifiers  in  use 
amongst  them.  Since  the  sphere  therefore  seems 
to  connect  itself  with  the  origin  of  the  microscope, 
it  may  be  an  orderly  inquiry  to  trace  the  varieties  of 
the  spherical  figure  that  came  successively  into  use, 
and  to  state  the  ingenious  expedients  by  which  re- 
cent philosophers  and  men  of  science  have  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  its  performance  as  a  magnify- 
ing power. 

Spheabs.— The  discoveries  made  by  the  ancients 
with  their  spheres  were  few  and  unimportant,  and 
indeed  they  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise ; 
for  in  addition  to  the  disadvantages  resulting  from 
the  low  refractive  power  of  water,  we  presume 
they  had  no  certain  means  of  producing  a  truly 
spherical  figure,  and  consequently  they  would  be 
greatly  perplexed  bv  the  eccentric  refractions  of 
their  magnifiers,  and  the  illusive  distortions  thence 
resulting.  The  glass  spherule,  or  minute  sphere, 
obtained  considerable  reputation  in  the  in&ncy  of 
the  microscope,  and  indeed  maintained  it  for  some 
time,  in  consequence  of  its  high  magnifjring  power, 
and  the  fiicility  with  which  it  could  be  formed  to 
almost  any  degree  of  minuteness ;  and  as  the  focal 
distance  of  any  glass  sphere  or  spherule  is  distant 
from  its  surface,  only  the  one-fourth  of  its  diam- 
eter, a  spherule  of  exceedingly  small  radius  natu- 
rally appeared  to  offer  the  means  of  enlarging  the 
angle  of  vision  to  its  greatest  possible  extent,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  reducing  the  ueiti^  distance  be- 
tween the  eye  and  an  object  almost  to  a  physical 
point.  It  was  soon  however  discovered  that  these 
deep  magnifiers  were  imperfect  in  perfonnance, 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  light  they  trans- 
mitted to  the  eye,  and  the  contracted  field  of  view 
consequent  on  their  limited  aperture,  and  more 
especially  on  the  very  unequal  refimction  of  the 
oblique  rays  produced  by  their  spherical  figure. 
Thev  maintained  their  repute  notwithstanding,  for 
by  their  assistance  the  philosophers  of  the  age  were 
enabled  to  look  into  the  hidden  things  of  which 
philosophy  had  never  dreamed ;  and  men  were  con- 
tent to  strain  their  optic  nerves  and  tolerate  other 
inconveniences,  in  return  for  the  advances  they 
were  daily  enabled  to  make  into  a  world  of  know- 
ledge hitherto  untracked.  When  the  novelty  of 
these  new  and  interesting  observations  had  in  some 
measure  passed,  the  spherule  gradually  fell  into 
disuse ;  and  magnifiers  of  less  power,  but  admitting 
more  light,  and  presenting  a  larger  field  of  view, 
were  substituted  in  its  place.  It  is  not  however 
to  be  understood  that  the  spherule  has  ever  been 
entirely  laid  aside ;  for  even  at  the  period  when  no 
other  method  bad  been  suggested  for  making  it 
than  that  of  melting  a  thread  of  glass  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  and  when  there  was  consequeotlv  to 
be  added  to  its  other  inconveniences  the  formioable 
one  of  imperfect  sphericity,  many  persons  strongly 
attached  to  deep  powers,  and  disposed  to  consider 
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b?e.    The  adtantagei  of  tbii  construction  may 

be  regarded  as  similar  to  those  of  the  groo?ed 

sphere. 
The  Periscopic  Achromatic  Sphere This  is  a 

third  suggestion  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  for  the  con- 

structiou  of  a  microscopic  sphere.     Referrior  to 

the  diagrem ;  A  B  and  C  D 

ue  two  double  convex  lenses, 

hainog  their   outer   surfaces 

portioos  of  the  same  sphere ; 

tbejr  are  uoited  at  the  centre, 
•1  in  the  case  of  the  perisco- 
pic ipbere,  but  the  fluid  oc- 
cupying the  space  g  h  i  k,  in- 
Itcad  of  being  of  equal  refrac- 
tire  power  with  the  lenses,  is  to  be  adapted  for 
the  correction  of  chromatic  aberration.     A  convex 
tpeculum  e  g  hfia  cemented  on  the  lens  C  D 
for  illuffiioating  the  object ;  and  the  aperture  g  h 
cuts  off  the  oblique  rays  that  would  otherwise 
eoofuie  the  image  and  contract  the  available  field 
of  riew.    We  presume  this  sphere  must  be  very 
perfect  in  its  definition,  ar  it  combines  the  ad- 
fsntages  of  the  grooved  sphere,  with  an  entire 
eorreetion  of  the  chromatic  aberration.     The  mag- 
Difyiog  power  is  that  of  a  sphere,  diminished  by 
I  double  coDcave  lens,  equal  to  e/  A  B. 

LiNSEs — :The  various  figures  and  refractive  pro- 
^ties  of  lenses  are  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
wderOptice  (ov.  vide).  The  inconveniences  attend- 
og  the  use  of  the  small  spherule,  led  to  the  re- 
idoptioQ  of  the  double  convex  lens  as  a  more  satis- 
ictory  magnifying  power;  for  it  was  perceived 
hat  what  it  lost  in  the  amplification  of  the  image, 
^  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increase  of 
i|ht,  tod  the  much  greater  extent  of  the  field  of 
lev.    The  performance  of  double  convex  lenses 
i  deep  power,  though  more  perfect  than  that  of 
he  ipherule,  was  however  less  satisfactory  than 
Mid  be  wished,  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aber- 
itioni  being  very  con^erable.    The  plane  convex 
m  wu  then  introduced  into  the  microscope;  but 
I  this  magnifies  only  half  so  much  as  a  double 
Mrex   lens  of   equal  convexity,  it  necessarily 
iroed,  when  adopted  as  a  deep  magnifier,  a  por- 
oaof  a  very  minut«  sphere.     The  exposure  of 
I  plane  surface  to  the  object,  corrected  in  a  con- 
^^le  degree  the  unequal  refraction   of  the 
^qne  rays,  and  gave  breadth  to  the  field ;  but 
Ml  the  extremely  small  size  of  the  lens,  the  light 
tt  too  fieeble  to  render  its  use  pleasant.     In  these 
iwrvstions  we  shall  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
^operties  of  the  convex  lens  per  $e ;   for  it  is 
■rcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  the  compound 
■tromeats  successively  invented,  the  imperfect 
tisn  of  the  uncombined  lens  was  to  a  certain 
jteat  overcome.     We  now  come  to  the  consider- 
>"i  of  the  recent  improvements  in  these  simple 
■gnifiers. 

The  superiority  of  the  best  convex  lenses  now 
me,  over  those  to  which  we  have  adverted,  re- 
iti  partly  from  the  ratio  of  their  curved  surfaces, 
'  principally  from  the  qualities  of  the  diapha- 
H  sobstances  employed  in  their  formation. 
>«  has  a  very  low  refractive  power ;  and  this 
^vontanee  rendered  it  desirable  that  some  more 
<t^  transparent  medium  should  if  possible  be 
iBd.  The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was 
4  called  to  this  subject  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  who 
^  only  clearly  defined  the  desiderata  in  micro- 
*pic  elements,  but  experimented  most  successfully 
^  gems,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  all  the  im- 


prorements  in  the  lens,  resulting  from  the  quality 
of  its  substance. 

The  Diamond  Zens.— Attention   having   been 
awakened  to  the  highly  refractive  powers  of  gems, 
and  their  consequent  fitness  for  magnifiers,  Dr 
Gonng  and  Mr  Pritchard  were  led  to  experiment 
on  the  diamond ;  and  after  a  course  of  persevering 
and  ingenious  trials,  the  latter  gentleman  succeeded 
in  bringing  this  precious  substance  to  the  spherical 
figure,  and  rendering  its  action  satisfactory.     Now 
to  appreciate  duly  the  value  of  a  diamond  lens,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  thinner  a  lens  is,  or, 
III  other  words,  the  slighter  the  convexity  of  its 
sides  may  be,  the  more  perfect  will  be  iU  action  as 
a  magnifying  power.     For  if  a  lens  be  too  thick 
many  rays  are  dissipated  in  their  passage,  and  the 
divergent  ones  are  refracted  very  unequally;  and 
when  the  lens  is  a  portion  of  a  small  sphere,  it  is 
found  that  diminution  of  aperture,  and  consequent 
loss  of  light,  are  a  resulting  inconvenience.   Now  a 
diamond  lens,  the  radius  of  whose  convexity  is  8, 
has  equal  refractive  power  with  a  glass  lens  curved 
to  a  radius  of  3 ;  hence,  we  can  either  obtain  much 
deeper  magnifiers  with  the  diamond,  or  gain  vast 
advantages  from  the  diminution  of  central  thick- 
ness, and  the  greater  radius  of  the  lens.     It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  a  sphere  or  spherule  of 
diamond  would  be  totally  useless;  the  highly  re- 
fractive power  causing  the  focus  to  fall  beneath 
the  surface. 

The  Sapphire  Lent — The  sapphire  has  a  much 
lower  refractive  power  than  the  diamond,  its  radius 
of  convexity  being  to  that  of  glass  for  the  same 
magnifying  power,  as  5  is  to  3.  A  lens  of  this 
substance  u  injured  also,  more  or  less,  by  double 
refraction,  which  duplicates  and  confuses  the  de- 
tails  of  an  image.  Methods  are  in  use  for  counter- 
acting  this  inconvenience  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
It  would  appear  that  the  sapphire  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  benefiu  of  large  aperture  and 
increased  light,  than  the  advantages  of  a  deep 
magnifying  power. 

The  Oarnet  Len$ — The  colour  of  this  gem 
would  on  first  consideration  appear  to  render  it  an 
unsuitable  substance  for  lenses ;  yet  no  great  in- 
convenience  is  found  to  result  firom  it,  as  the  tinge 
is  exceedingly  slight  when  the  lens  is  of  moderate 
thickness.  The  index  of  refraction  in  the  sapphire 
andgarnetisthesame;  thelatteris  howeverfree  from 
the  disadvantages  of  double  refraction,  and  experi- 
ence decides  that  it  is  altogether  the  most  pleasant 
and  useful  medium  of  which  lenses  can  be  formed, 
of  course  excepting  the  diamond,  whose  costliness 
renders  it  comparatively  inaccessible. 

The  Cata-dioptnc  Zen$, — This  is  a  contrivance 
by  Sir  D.  Brewster  for  obtaining  from  ahemispberi- 


,^C 


cal  plano-convex  lens  a  double  power,  through  the 
joint  agency  of  refraction  and  reflection. 
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A  B  C  is  a  hemispberiail  piano-eon  ftx  lent. 
From  an  inipection  of  the  diagram,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  a  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  any 
point  in  an  object  at  O,  will  be  refracted  at  the 
surface  B  E  C»  reflected  from  the  plane  surface 
A  C  in  correspondent  angles,  and,  after  suffering  an- 
other refraction  at  the  surface  A  B,  proceed  paral- 
lel. Consequently  an  eye  at  D  %irill  see  the  object 
magnified  twice  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  by  ', 
the  lens,  ABC  used  in  the  ordinary  manner ; 
since  the  object  is  in  fact  magnified  by  the  two 
equal  plano-convex  lenses  B  E  C,  A  D  B,  whose 
focal  distance,  when  acting  together,  is  the  raditu  of 
the  sphere  of  which  they,  in  common  with  ABC, 
are  parts. 

Fluid  Letuei, — By  a  fluid  lens  is  to  be  under- 
stood a  small  drop  of  water,  or  other  fluid,  sus- 
pended in  a  small  aperture  in  a  plate  of  brass  or 
stiver.  It  will  be  obvious  that  a  lens  of  this  na- 
ture takes  an  irregular  form,  the  upper  surface 
being  somewhat  flatted,  and  the  lower  one  having 
an  elongated  sphericity.  The  construction  of  this 
description  of  lenses  is  far  from  being  perfect ;  and 
we  make  mention  of  them  in  this  place  only  for  the 
purpose  of  alluding  to  the  scientific  efforts  of  Sir 
b.  Brewster  in  this  department,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  issue  in  the  formation  of  fluid  lenses  pos- 
sessing the  same  advantages  with  those  constructed 
from  gems,  and  having  even  less  eccentricity  of 
action  than  they  have. 

Compound  Magnifiers.  ~It  remains  only,  in  this 
department  of  our  suliject,  that  we  give  a  popular 
description  of  the  compound  magnifiers  at  present 
in  use,  named  VoubUtt  and  TVi^^t,  and  we  shall 
confine  eurselves  to  a  single  example  of  eacb. 

WoUaiion's  Doublet The  objects  contemplated 

in  this  contrivance  are  deep  power,  unusual  extent 
of  field,  and  a  diminution  of  chromatic  and  spheri- 
cal aberration.  This  doublet,  as  first  constructed 
by  Dr  WoUaston,  consbts  of  two  piano  convex 
lenses,  the  focus  of  the  one  being  to  that  of  the 
utber,  as  3  to  1.  The  lens  of  shortest  focal  length 
is  fixed  with  its  plane  surface  towards  the  object, 
and  the  other  lens  is  placed  over  it  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, with  the  convex  side  towards  the  eye.  Mr 
Tritchard  has  corrected  some  apparent  errors  re- 
garding the  nature  and  construction  of  this  magni- 
fier,  and  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  experimented  upon 
it  with  his  usual  talent.  The  action  of  the  WoUas- 
ton Doublet  when  brought  to  bear,  by  a  delicate  ad- 
justment, on  minute  transparent  objects,  is  most 
admirable,  and  its  defining  power  is  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

Pritchard's    Triplet This   is  a  construction 

modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Doublet,  and  depen- 
dent on  the  same  prbcipUs.  As  the  name  implies, 
it  consists  of  three  lenses,  the  third  (the  one 
nearest  to  the  eye)  having  a  greater  focal  length 
tlmn  the  other  two.  When  propeily  centred  and  , 
adjusted,  this  combination  acts  very  powerfully  in 
defining  and  penetrating  the  details  of  that  difflcult 
cIms  of  objects  named  the  Tetts,  It '  will  of 
course  be  understood  that  the  gems  frequently 
enter  into  the  composition  of  doublets  and  triplets, 
when,  if  the  selection  be  judicious,  their  perfor- 
mauce  is  exceedingly  powerful  and  accurate.  We 
merely  add,  that  the  magnifiers  just  described  can 
be  used  to  advantage  only  with  microscopes  of  very 
perfect  adjustment;  nothing  satisfactory  can  be 
•hown  by  them  unless  the  focus  be  most  accurately 
obtained. 

Tmi   Manaoemint  op  Light  and  Illumin- 
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tube,  which   conseqoeatly   cs 

attenuation  which  takes  plaro  la  the 

compound  field,  tbaa  the  Hgbt  wfadh  m  fkemm  m 

by  a  plane  reflector.     Tbcae  wmrmt^mm^ 

therefore,  to  be  furnished  wtth  two 

plane  and  the  other  coooave ; 

taiion  for  simple  aad  coatpm 

feet.     A  plane  reflector  alone,  wUl  latwiihip* 

pose,  if  a  condensaag  leas  be  fttsod  to  ifa  f^hr^ 

the  instrument  so  that  it  mm^ 

when  required,  aad  be  osade  to 

converge  them  aiore  or  loss 

stances.     The  eaoAewia^  kao  wtB 

important  purpoae;  for  by  a  «ia^  tmm^^M 

can  be  made  to  cooeaatralo  a  anaag  flflt*  ^ 

opaque  objects,  withoat  wbkh  tWv  «pM  itf  ^ 

distinctly  seen,     b  is  to  be  toaa^d  *rt^ 

day-light  answers  best  fisr  opaaae  e/^^m  «ita 

moderate   power  of  tbe  limpli   mmtmmum^ 

when  it  is  wished  to  esasiaa  th««  «iA  As^^ 

nifiers,  an  artificial  light  atraagly  caaAma^b* 

quired.     For 


speaking  geaermlly,  aoa  wall  wm^ttmi  T^^ 
up  with  a  better  defiaitioa  aad  allariA««^>* 
tisfactorily  when  tho  cones  air  aiad  lyte  ^*S 
or  candle  ia  traasmittod  thrsafh  tkaai  ^^m 
ourselves  scldooi  asod  the  tmm^ 
with  natural  light  for  aay  stuct  ar  *^9 
power;  and  we  believe  tern  ehasraata^ fliV 


s  tfaaaspa^fli^ 


made  to  advantage  with  H  i 
light  will  seareely  aflbrd 
field  even  when  the  ohfect  » 
opaque  objecu  it  is, 
power,  by  &r  too  weak.     These  ffn^i 
tions  apply   to  the  Br^aaif   iMtnMi 
amongst  the  many,  aad  vtB  aai  hdd 
with  reference  to  \ 
coostnactioas  and  adfji 
by  the  emiaeat  Hptinai  «f  the 
few  who  eaa  adbid  to 
The  advantaga  of 
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preeticible  trisef  from  tbe  fact,  that  tbe  chromatic 
tberrttioo  of  lenses  is  less  perceptible  by  it  than 
bf  11116011  light.     By  day-light,  however,  is  not 
to  W  understood  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  which, 
except  in  the  ease  of  the  solar  microscope,  is  the 
Ytrf  wont  illumination  that  can  be  employed ;  for 
itdysetfuch  a  mist  and  confusing  glare  in  the 
iieM,  that  no  object,  transparent  or  opaque,  can  be 
«M0  by  it  with  due  distinctness.      It  is  necessary 
dto  to  point  out  the  kind  of  artificial  light  which 
II  noit  suitable  for  microscopic  purposes ;  for  ob- 
lerration  is  frequently  defeated  and  much  illusion 
prodseed  by  a  bad  illumination.     The  light  of  a 
ultow  amdle,  eren  of  a  moulded  one,  is  retj  ob- 
jectionable;  the   flame  is  almost  continually  in 
ijptiition,  and  the  ilickerings  cause  an  unpleasant 
motioD  in  the  field,  that  destroys  all  the  defi- 
nition of  the  microscope,  however  perfect  it  may 
W.    An  argand  lamp  has  been  much  recommended 
Tur  its  steady  and  intense  light ;  and  if  the  observer 
Iw  provided  with  an  instrument  having  all  the  ne- 
ceiiary  apparatus  of  stops,  lenses,  and  mirrors  for 
iti  mantgement,  it  it  perhaps  the  roost  effldent 
Mt  oi  an  ordinary  nature  that  can  be  obtained. 
Wi  hsve  ourselves  seldom  used  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  wax  candle,  which » if  it  be  not  dis- 
turbed by  a  current  of  air,  gives  an  uniformly  steady 
liaaie,  aad  produces  a  fine  motionless  illuminated 
MA,  well  adapted  for  transparent  objects.     This 
!}gbt,  it  is  true,  ia  not  so  intense  as  that  of  the 
ofAod   lamp;    but    we   find   this  an^  advantage 
tther  than  otherwise,  so  long  as  we  have  at  hand 
'^  necessary  means  for  eoudeosing  and  directing 
(. 

The  qiuintity  of  light  admitted  or  transmitted 
oast  be  regubited  by  the  aperture  of  the  lens  and 
he  nature  of  the  object  under  observation,  since 
00  nueh  light  is  as  objectionable  as  too  little, 
linple  lenses  of  low  power  applied  either  to 
paque  or  transparent  objects,  do  not  require  a 
(rang  light ;  for  they  admit  a  much  larger  pencil 
^  nys  than  the  deepest  magnifiers,  anH,  by  conse- 
aence,  if  used  with  too  intense  an  illumination, 
bey  both  injure  the  eye  and  exhibit  the  object 
Mier  a  perplexing  brilliancy.  As  the  powers  in- 
'•Me  in  depth,  the  light  must  increase  in  inten- 
tj  i  for  in  ordinary  nnagnifiers  the  aperture  through 
hich  the  rays  are  to  pass,  continually  contracts  as 
«  Sicead  to  the  naoat  powerful  amplifiers ;  and  it 
^■t  be  evident  that  a  limited  aperture  requires  a 
■centration  of  light  that  will  compensate  for  the 
uUoess  of  tbe  pencil  admitted  through  it.  A 
xnobd  leas  will  not  need  so  much  light  as  a  glass 
«  of  the  aame  magnifying  power,  and  for  this 
rvious  reason, — tbe  diamond  presents  a  larger 
r'aoe  and  take*  in  a  much  greater  number  of  rays. 
he  same  remark  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  the 
her  jewel  lenses.  Doublets  and  Triplets  are 
pressly  directed  to  the  examination  of  the 
tutctt  and  most  delicate  objects  that  can  be  sub- 
tied  to  tbe  microscope ;  and  consequently  the 
e  management  of  the  light  with  reference  to 
MO  b  moat  important,  aa  tne  slightest  deficiency 
•auesa  of  illumination  is  suflBcient  to  perplex  the 
Mrver.  We  are  not  able  to  give  definite  instruc- 
M  00  thia  point,  as  every  observation  requires  a 
ealiar  adaptatton  and  adjustment;  as  a  general 
e  we  ad  viae  that  in  every  case  the  effect  of  both 
^^ue  and  direct  rays  of  different  intensity  be 
id.  Indeed  no  directions  can  be  given  on  the 
(Mgement  of  light  and  illumination  that  will  not 
oire  to  be  modilied  according  to  circumstances. 
ni. 


To  say  no  more,  the  variety  of  the  human  eye  in 
different  individuals  would  nullify  any  definite  rule 
that  could  be  laid  down.  The  observer  must  ac- 
quire by  practice,  and  from  such  general  observa- 
tions as  we  have  offered,  the  necessary  skill  and 
discretion. 

Maonifting  Powers It  is  desirable  that  the 

microscopic  cabinet  should  be  provided  with  a 
judicious  selection  of  magnifying  powers,  and  the 
series  should  have  considerable  range;  since  the 
objects  which  nature  offers  for  examination  are 
numerous  and  almost  infinitely  varied,  and  each 
class  requires  a  peculiar  amplifving  powef  for  its 
development.  An  object  may  be  submitted  to  too 
high  a  power,  and  exhibit  nothing  to  awaken  in- 
terest or  excite  attention;  but  on  applying  a  lower 
amplifier,  a  formation  is  discovered  that  charms  us 
by  its  beauty  or  astonishes  by  its  wondrous  ^- 
rangement.  We  look  at  another  object  slightly 
magnified,  and  it  remains  an  unmeaning  atom ;  yet 
no  sooner  do  we  deepen  tbe  power,  than  obscurity 
is  dispelled,  and  new  information  dawns  upon  us;  the 
small  material  particle  whose  presence  the  unassisted 
eye  could  not  detect,  exhibits  a  manifestation  of 
creative  power,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  absorbed.  Mr  Prit- 
chard  distinguishes,  and  with  his  usual  acumen,  be- 
tween the  penetraiinff  and  the  defining  power  of 
magnifiers ;  the  first  of  these  he  refers  to  aperture, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  quantity  of  rays  gathered 
up,  and  the  latter  to  amplifiers,  whose  chromatic 
and  spherical  aberrations  are  under  due  correction. 
Tbe  penetrating  power  is  necessary  to  develope 
the  structure  of  the  scales  on  the  wings  of  butter- 
flies, &c.,  and  the  defining  power  is  required  for  such 
objects  as  the  hair  of  a  mouse. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  progressive  magni- 
fiers, whose  foci  range  from  one  inch  to  one-thirtieth 
of  an  inch,  and  opposite  each  lens  is  placed  its 
focus,  and  the  magnifying  power  on  the  line,  surface, 
and  cube,  assuming  distinct  unaided  vision  to  be 
effected  at  ten  inches.  These  are  the  amplifiers  we 
have  used  in  our  own  observations,  and  by  which 
our  illustrative  drawings  were  constructed.  We 
venture  to  recommend  them  as  a  perfectly  satis&c- 
tory  series  for  general  purposes. 

r  L  8  c 

1st  MagiiifiM>  I   In.  10        100  1000^  Thew     may 

Sod  .  I  90        400  8000 fbe  umnI  with 

3rd  .  t         40      1600         64000fa  c4HnM>aud 

4th  '  t  80       6400       619,000j        body. 

^  iV       100    10.000     1.000,000 

Coddington  Lens  Or       88+    10894-      80.937+)  Iiio«u*    oT 
WollMt.  Doob.      ^      900    40.000     8,000^000     V.JT'SSiSi 
Ditto  ^      800    90.000    27.000.000    J      !«»•«• 

It  is  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  foci  of 
double  convex  lenses  that  they  always  measure 
from  the  centre  of  the  medium  and  not  from  tbe 
apex  of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  object ;  for  the 
magnifying  power  that  is  calculated  from  a  focal 
distance  between  the  object  and  proximate  sur- 
face will  in  some  cases  be  widely  wrong,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  preceding  table,  where  the  Coddinyr- 
ton  lens  of  one-tenth  inch  focus  is  found  to  have  only 
one-third  the  power  of  an  ordinary  double  convex 
lens  of  similar  focus.  The  thickness  of  double  convex 
lenses  does  not  usually  bear  any  considerable  pro- 
portion to  their  focal  distances ;  and  hence  it  pro- 
duces no  important  error  in  a  practical  view,  to 
take  the  distance  between  the  object  and  proxi- 
mate surface  as  the  true  focus.  In  the  case  of  a 
spherule,  sphere,  or  hemisphere,  however,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  tbicknens  of  tfce  medium  is  of  ioi« 
2t 
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portanca  Mid  requires  to  be  reckoned  in  the  feed 
length.  The  foci  of  ordinary  thin  lentce  ere  rec- 
koned thus ;  thet  of  m  pleno-cooTex  at  the  distance 
of  a  diameter,  and  that  of  an  equal  and  double  con- 
vex at  the  distance  of  a  radius,  of  the  sphere  of 
which  their  respective  surfaces  are  portions.  The 
focus  of  a  sphere  is  at  half  the  radius,  but  to  this 
must  be  added  a  whole  radius,  when  we  wish  to 
ascertain  a  ratio  between  its  ampUfving  power  and 
that  of  the  human  eye.  Hence  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  double  and  equmlly  convex  lens  bee  a 
greater  magnifying  power  than  the  sphere  of 
which  its  surfiioes  are  portions.  Aa,  however,  we 
can  produce  spheres  of  much  smaller  radios  than 
any  double  convex  lena,  it  is  n  great  advantage  to 
have  the  means  of  correcting  their  performance  as 
mignifying  powers.  Hemispheree  have  two  foci: 
if%e  convex  side  be  towards  the  object^  the  focus 
is  at  a  radius  and  a  third  from  the  refracting  sur- 
face ;  but  if  the  plane  side  be  exposed  to  the  ob- 
ject, the  focus  is  then  at  the  distance  of  two  radii  s 
and  hence  it  is  discovered  that  in  either  case  the 
hemisphere  has  more  than  half  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  sphere,  and  that  the  exposure  of  the 
plane  surftice  gives  the  least  power  of  the  two. 
The  same  rule  holds  proportionally  with  regard  to 
the  plane  and  convex  sides  of  any  plano-convex 
lens.  It  may  be  asked,  if  the  exposure  of  the 
convex  surface  gives  a  greater  power,  why  doee  the 
optician  always  plaee  the  plane  side  towards  the 
object  ?  Simply,  to  correct  in  a  good  degree  the 
spherical  aberration,  and  to  effect  the  traMoiieeion 
of  a  larger  pencil  of  light, — two  important  points, 
which  more  than  eompeneate  for  the  reduction  of 
power.  From  what  we  have  observed  concerning 
the  foci  of  common  lenses,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
there  is  a  peculiarity  about  those  of  the  doublet 
and  triplet  magnifiers.  The  focus  of  a  doublet 
measures  from  between  the  two  lenses,  conse- 
quently if  the  focal  length  be  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch,  the  anterior  lens  must  be  brought  considera- 
bly within  that  distance  of  the  object ;  and  here 
we  discover  an  objection  to  the  deep  triplet,  which, 
from  being  composed  of  three  lenses,  gives  a  very 
short  focal  disunee  between  the  anterior  surfiice 
and  the  object,  and  eomes  down  inconveniently 
close  upon  the  slide.  The  doublet  appears,  for 
the  reason  above  stated,  to  be  better  adapted  for 
ixtreme  depth  of  power  than  the  triplet,  which  in 
addition  to  its  inconvenient  focus  loses  much  of  the 
light  by  reflection  from  the  number  of  surfiices. 
Mr  Gary  informs  us,  **  that  he  has  always  found  a 
good  doublet  fully  equal  in  defining  power  to  any 
triplet." 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  reonrk  brteiy  on 
tbe  present  rage  for  deep  magnifying  powers.  The 
minute  atoms  which  are  now  subjected  to  micro- 
scopic examination,  and  tbe  vast  rW  improvements 
and  advances  in  the  elements  of  the  instrument, 
seem  to  have  suggested  an  idea  that  the  amplify- 
ing power  of  the  microeeope  may  be  carried  to 
almost  any  extent  with  proportionately  increased 
advantages  to  the  observer.  The  foct  is,  however, 
that  with  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  improved 
construction,  and  the  adoption  of  media  of  higher 
refractive  powers,  we  have  still  to  guard  against 
tbe  error  of  limited  aperture  and  loes  of  light. 
There  appears  to  be  little  advantage,  so  long  as 
glass  is  the  refractive  medium  employed,  in  using 
single  lenses  of  lees  than  ooe-twentiech  inch  focus, 
or  doublets  of  deeper  power  than  one-thirtieth 
Any  thing  which  they  foil  to  discover 
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wUl,  we  beVevo,  bo 
deeper  amplifiefm  of  the  mmm  i 
an  evidence  thai  i  ' 
depend  altogether  oa  drplh  of 
mention  that  we  have  a  doable  mm9% 
tenth  inch  focus,  and  ooe-f  wcstietk  mtk 
that  shows  the  markii^  on  the  Isefev  aa 
podura  with  great  distiaefeea.  md  fW  s 
been,  and  stiU  is,  censidired  a  iwy  eeei^ 
defining  and  penetrating  power.  wWb  j 
employed  as  tbe  refincting  aediB.  of  m 
amplifying  power  may  be  adv 
in  proportion  to  tbck  refracttw 
however  a  question  whether  wo 
the  great  advantages  of  T 
tional  light  which  they  < 
amplifying  power  to  tis  < 
Some  mffereoce  of  o( ' 
the  proper  mode  of  expesmiM  tke  ma^mm^ 
power.  The  ■diiogiephsis  of  tta  peeanai  Aif  se 
the  Boet  part  aeea  to  in  dins  tenaiA  the  Inv 

measure  ;  but  ih^rm  mm  amm»  mhm  anAw  ««mhhb 

who  cont<?[id  far  the  wNfo  vai^  X«v  tsa#» 
0411,  tbftt  iof  1  indo  fompAfM*  hrtww^  ^frM 
mt^tiiBeri  it  it  qmU  soflcsefti  i#  ^bAs  te  ^ 
mi^trir  rnkrf emeiit,  m  ibaA  fi*v«  tte  MSffo  tfft 
of  tbeif  poifeen  i  but  v«  ^i»<tivc  rhe  imim  mm 
»urr  iir^otat  ill  tatiAlacUirj  wbei  wi  vwatia^Mae 
Eurfarea^  utiIpm  wa  iw^talJy,  or  ushaiw^  ^i»^ 
late  tbe  ft^^uftre,  in  wk»ch  oao  tt«  t^l^  ^  ^ 
expreti  thr  mjijriiil)iti|t  poww  at  ^i^  tf  ttv  ^ 
perticinl  FuUrfr^ojriil^  aad  ^pi^  tip  ^00  wA 
fail  to  f^ve  yijiuit  Idrasoi'th*  viiiMivV  knft^^PV 
two  bo<iif  1,  •■  tbU  can  cmly  b*  ommV^^  Ai^ 
the  cubir  content  el  rack.  We  eee  awMolfeiiai 
attempt  on  our  pan  lo  frrifv  tk«  pmmm^m^^ 
putiitir  by  the  eube  ivoald  talaa  a  lM^n^HB«i. 
jtt,  wiiiht  wt  admil  1k^  to  m§  oie^ 
inth  doublet,  it  Qiaftiir 
timr?,  would  Mvour  of  { 
refTiiriil  obtrrrrn  ilsAt  mch  s  i 
a  miriiii«  object  h  big kly  i 
Kvtn  nil  Hi  cum  of  tuch  i  ^ 
would  eipio^e  a  neible  i 
no  frcHirr  extent  than  that  pmmtmM  if  < 
nil^L^t  object.  With  reapaci  to  the  i 
face,  we  are  of  ibe  mmakm  of  H 
for  it  u  the  tnie  m«Mweeilfaea 
the  cyt  rooipuica  by  snAtea  not  bm^  ^^  •  m 
moit  4b$urd  to  «ay  thai  len  * 
majirc  of  mtcnteopm  by  i 
Uiiear  meaAurr.  If  ha 
eKhibiti  the  ^wrn  om  the  lie*,  i 
ail 4  our  r trader*  ran  miaf^ 
Ikrtotf  fa  thenii«lf e«. 
Mua^mtTEa.  Out 
htmii  ivitrit  oiik  Iq  the  I 
of  tr1fi«(?prt.  but  it  wilt  I 
6c«tio[i  on  bir  uj»a  prijinpii  ef  i 
eqtiHll;'  well  ia  the  marroarefc  The  I 
intUMinint  tullciciitly  capAs^ltoa^t 
eice^dtrif^ly  iai«Il  ■  i  itw  ■  miati.  «A 
eery  ft»d  i^^act  nrH.  Im  tbv  mm  wi  I 
tfai'  jfii<TOEtirter  it  d«<fll(*«d 
di([irn»ioii»  of  thoa*  nsiasla  i 
birrly  (H*rT«pliWa  by  I 
tbrtr  «i^«U}if  u,  Bfv  aiU^yTllev  \ 
UM4*iiit<d  eye  U  1 
pr#«rb1  aitieie,  10  < 
of  the  tariottsi 
purpoaci  wv 
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fiditr  of  eroM-wiref  moved  by  an  «xtrenely  delicate 
i4JiiitoMDt;  of  minute  booiet  whose  dimeiisioBa 
liAfe  been  aicertained,  such  aa  the  globulei  of  the 
Uood,  certain  i nsall  seeds,  4m^  ;  or  of  minate  parallel 
bses  drawn  at  regular  distances,  on  slips  of  glass, 
mtk  the  point  of  a  diamond.     Now,  it  is  obvious, 
tbt  if  with  any  power  of  the  microscope,  we  bring 
one  of  these  roeasurea  under  observation,  in  coo* 
section  with  a  minute  object  whose  dimensions  are 
iMi^t,  we  can  establish  a  comparison  more  or  less 
concct  that  will  solve  the  inquiry.     Sir  David 
B/ffinter  remarkift  that  "a  good  micrometer  for 
iisc;le  microscopes  n  stilly  however,  a  desideratum  ;*' 
lie  alio  observes  that  **an  excellent  method  of 
oestiirifig  microscopic  objects,  is  to  project  the 
iaaie  of  the  object  against  a  divided  scale,  at  a 
giren  distance  from  the  eye."    Now,  this  method 
if  precisely  the  one  adopted  by  Dr  Hooke ;  and  as 
it  b  the  most  simple,  and  for  ordinary  purposes 
tbe  rooft  satia&ctory  means  that  can  be  employed, 
we  shall  briefly  describe  and  illustrate  its  applicar 
tioo.    Any  plain  scale  that  is  accurately  divided 
will  answer  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
tohyii  on  the  table  at  the  foot  of  the  microscope, 
which  should  be  at  such  height,  that  the  eye,  when 
tasking  observation,  may  be  just  ten  inches  from 
the  lesife.     Now,  whilst  looking  with  one  eye  into 
the  microscope,  observe  with  the  other  the  divisions 
OB  the  scale,  and  refer  the  magnified  object  to  those 
^ftsfoos,  by  which  means  a  diametric  measurement 
of  the  enlarged  image  is  readily  obtained.    A  per- 
NB  who  has  never  used  this  method  will  scarcely 
hlieirt  with  what  readiness  and  accuracy,  after  a 
few  trials,  the  nneasure  may  be  determined.     Then 
to  sscertain  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  object, 
nothing  more  ia  required  than  the  magnifying  power 
employed.     For  instance :  we  observe  that  a  cer- 
tsia  object  seen  through  the  microscope  measures 
Ife4enths  of  an  inch  on  the  scale,  and  the  magni- 
fying power  ia  200  linear;  divide  five-tenths  there- 
me  by  200,  and  you  obtain  one  four-hundredth 
pBTtof  an  inch,  •»  the  actual  diameter  of  the  object-. 
The  magnifying   power  itself  may  of  course  be 
nadily  determined  by  bringing  an  object  under  re- 
view whose  dimensions  are  known,  and  projecting 
its  oiagnified   innage  on   the  scale.     Thus,  if  an 
oiject  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  be  projected 
aver  two  inebea  of  the  scale,  the  microscope  has  a 
fi«ear  power  of  twenty.     Those  who  desire  fuller 
^fiwAation  reapecting  the  recent  improvementa  in 
tki  microacope  and  its  appendages,  should  consult 
Gmiag'M  MicroBCopic  Cabinet,   Goring  and  Prif» 
^am9  Microjfrapkia,  and  Brewster's  Treatiu  on 
(Ae  Mfieroecope, 

Tlia   PAKPAaATION   AND  EXAMINATION  OF  Ob- 

ucrs. — Aaatiafactorydevelopmentofthenatureand 
kuaeture  of  microscopic  objects,  depends  altogether 
m  a  judicioua  preparation  of  the  objects  themselves, 
■d  (lie  application  of  suitable  light  and  magnifying 
i^wer.  Aa  much  disappointment  is  sometimes  felt 
H  peraona  who  pursue  their  observations  without 
wconsiflenition  of  these  important  points,  it  mav 
at  be  aniaa  tp  lay  down  a  few  general  rules  with 
rteteiKse  to  them.  All  objects  are  either  opaque 
rtnmaparetit ;  and  are  to  be  viewed  either  by  rays 
l#eeteil  from  their  surfaces  or  by  light  transmitted 
ktwifb  theou  Now,  as  it  is  inconvenient  with  any 
It  tmw  powrers»  and  altogether  impracticable  with 
trj  deep  ones*,  to  condense  a  sufficiency  of  light 
•  the  avrface  of  an  object,  to  render  observation 
nsmt  and  satisfactory,  it  is  generally  recommend- 
to  reduce  opaque  objecta  to  transparency,  by 


cutting  them  iuta  very  thin  seeiioQa.  There  is  a 
variety  of  objects^  however,  that  cannot  be  treated 
in  this  way  without  deatroying  them,  and  whiek 
must  consequently  be  viewed  by  reflected  light ; 
add  to  this,  that  the  structure  of  few  transparent 
objects  can  be  thoroughly  ascertained  until  they  are 
observed  both  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light 

When  an  object  is  selected  for  examination,  we 
must  first  consider  to  what  way  it  com  be  treated. 
If  it  be  opaque,  and  of  suck  a  nature  that  a  thin 
section  cannot  be  obtained,  or  if  obtained,  would 
give  no  correct  idea  of  the  general  structure,  it  is 
best  to  illuminate  it  with  reflected  light,  and  view 
it  under  a  low  power;  afiterwards  detached  por- 
tions can  be  observed  with  a  higher  magnifier,  and 
the  examination  of  these  qvay  perhaps  be  pursuit 
farther  by  a  judicious  subdivision  that  shall  render 
them  sufficiently  transparent  to  admit  of  light  being 
transmitted,  ana  much  deeper  magnifiera  applied. 
If  the  object  be  naturally  transparent,  it  is  advis- 
able in  the  first  place  to  view  it  aa  if  opaque,  which 
is  easily  done  by  laying  it  on  a  stage  of  opposite 
colour  to  its  own.  and  condensing  a  strong  light 
upon  the  surface.  The  observer  thus  obtains  a 
knowledge  of  the  superficial  structure;  and  may 
then  proceed  in  his  examination  by  transmitted 
light,  gradually  increasing  the  magnifying  power. 
The  surfacea  of  opaque  objecta,  and  the  degree  of 
transparency  in  diaphanous  ones,  vary  very  consider- 
ably;  and  hence  the  supply  of  light  must  be  limited 
or  increased  accordingly.  Some  opaque  objecta 
have  such  an  absorbing  surface,  that  the  strongest 
light  is  barely  sufficient  to  answer  our  purpose; 
others  present  all  the  variety  of  colours,  each  re- 
quiring a  peculiar  modification  of  the  light ;  a  third 
class  have  surfiices  so  highly  burnished  that  a  strong 
illumination  dazzles  and  perplexes  the  eye ;  a  fourth 
class  exhibit  such  a  confusion  of  prismatic  reflec- 
tions, that  the  light  requires  not  only  to  be  duly 
modified,  but  also  to  be  cast  upon  them  at  a  pro- 
per angle,  otherwise,  we  see  a  gorgeous  nothing. 
And  with  respect  to  transparent  objects,  some  are 
slightly  inclined  to  opacity,  and  require  a  very 
powerful  transmitted  light  to  develope  theros 
others  are  so  exceedingly  transparent  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  examine  them,  except  with  a  faint 
illumination ;  and  an  almost  infinite  variety  liea 
between  these  two  extremes,  every  individual  dif- 
ference requiring  a  modification  of  light  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  which  can  be  ascertained  only  by  trial. 

In  the  examination  of  objects,  there  are  two  very 
important  points  to  be  attended  to  with  reference 
to  the  magnifying  powers  employed :  First,  to 
make  the  observation  with  no  deeper  power  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  derelope  the  structure 
satisfactorily ;  and,  secondly,  to  determine  whether 
it  is  penetrating  or  defining  power  that  is  needed. 
The  opticians  of  a  century  past  fell  into  a  great 
error  in  the  construction  of  the  microscope ;  they 
considered  that  the  merits  of  the  instrument  lay 
in  a  vast  enlargement  of  the  field,  and  a  very  deep 
objective  power :  the  consequence  waa,  that  they 
produced  enormous  images  totally  destitute  of  de- 
finition, and  exhibited  under  an  attenuated  light 
barely  sufficient  to  make  darkneas  visible.  Micro- 
grapbera,  taking  their  cue  from  the  opticians,  (or 
the  opticians  from  them,  we  know  not  which)  de- 
lighted in  the  use  of  deep  powers;  and  so  long  aa 
they  could  magnify  the  object  to  wonderful  ex- 
tent, they  appear  to  have  bad  small  concern  about 
the  mistiness  and  indecision  that  interfered  with 
their  observations.  No  person  who  is  couversant 
St2 
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with  the  microscope,  needi  to  be  told  thmt  there 
•re  objects  on  which,  if  he  continue  dfcpeniaf  the 
power,  they  dissolve  as  it  were  into  nothing.  Take 
the  tc»le  of  an  eel  for  instance,  which  comes  up 
shaip  and  well  defined  under  a  linear  power  of  40, 
but  exhibits  nothing  that  the  eye  can  properly 
distinguish  under  a  linear  power  of  200  or  SOO. 
There  is  then  a  bound  beyond  which  the  amplifying 
power  cannot  properW  extend.  Again,  as  regards 
penetrating  and  defining  power  s  some  objects  that 
require  deep  power,  need  also  considerable  aperture 
to  penetrate  into  their  arcana:  in  other  words, 
they  require  a  nice  adjustment  of  magnifying  power 
with  sufficiency  of  light.  Other  objects  depend 
less  on  the  penetrating  than  the  defining  power 
to  de?elope  them.  Tu  these  latter  points  we  bare 
before  alluded. 

Considerable  ingenuity  is  exerdsed  at  the  present 
day  in  preparing  objects  for  examination.  The 
opaque  are  mounted  on  slips  of  glass  or  ivory,  %irith 
a  ground  of  opposing  colour  underneath  them.  If 
the  object,  for  instance,  be  yellow,  the  ground  on 
which  it  b  placed  must  be  green,  and  a  similar  con 
tratt  is  to  be  uniformly  observed,  in  order  that  the 
object,  whatever  be  its  colour,  may  be  isolated  and 
presented  in  full  relief  to  the  eye.  Transparent 
objects  are  hud  on  slips  of  glass,  and  covered  with 
a  thin  film  of  mica,  which,  whilst  it  keeps  them 
flat,  and  preserves  them  from  dust,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  application  of  very  deep  powers  when 
neressanr.  Some  objects  inclining  to  opacity,  are 
rendereo  beautifully  transparent  by  being  imosersed 
in  Canada  balsam,  and  afterwards  placed  between 
two  slips  of  glass,  which  are  to  be  pressed  close 
together  to  expell  any  small  air  bubbles  in  the  bal- 
sam. Many  strictlv  transparent  subjects  are  ex- 
hibited to  greater  advantage  when  prepared  in  bal- 
sam ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  of  this  dass  of  objects 
generally,  that  they  show  better  when  immersed 
in  fluid,  either  oil,  spirit,  or  water :  for  the  eccen- 
tric refraction  of  the  magnifier  b  considerably  cor* 
reeted  by  the  refraction  of  those  media.  The  ex- 
amination of  infusorial  animalcules  is  best  eflTected 
by  pladnga  small  drop  of  the  fluid  containing  them 
on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  laying  a  thin  plate  of  mica 
over  it;  bytbb  means  the  fluid  is  brought  to  a 
perfect  level,  and  lies  uniformly  in  the  same  focus: 
add  to  this,  the  fluid  does  not  so  rapidly  evaporate 
as  when  its  surfiice  b  exposed.  Living  objects, 
and  those  specially  Reeted  to  exhibit  the  drcula. 
tion  of  the  blo<Hl,  require  a  simple  apparatus, 
(usually  provided  in  the  microscopic  cabinet,)  for 
bringing  them  properly  under  observation.  Of 
course  a  vast  multitude  of  Olifjects  present*  them- 
selves  for  examination,  for  tbe  preparation  of  which 
jio  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  t  the  observer 
must  necessarily  experiment  and  use  hb  judgment. 
In  this  department  of  our  subject,  we  refer  the  in- 
quiring  reader  to  Fritchar€»  Notunl  HiwUtnt  of 
Animaleulgi^  Ooriiuf'i  Micro§copie  Cabtnet,  Prk- 
chard 9  Mieroteme  lUmatmtimu^  New  Edition; 
and  PHtekanTi  LUi  of  2000  Mierotcapu  ObfecU, 

Micftoacopic  DiscovBBiU A  detailed  history 

of  microscopic  discoveries  would  ooeupv  more 
space  than  our  present  limits  afford,  otherwise 
it  would  be  an  interesting  task,  to  trace  the  pro- 
gression of  human  knowledge  into  the  arcana  of 
nature,  iron  the  first  application  of  the  microscope 
to  the  present  day.  It  will  answer  our  purpose, 
with  reference  to  the  past,  to  advert  to  the  labours 
of  Hooke  and  Leeuwenhoeek.  who  may  be  con- 
sidered tbe  founders  Mtf  microscopic  science.     The  i 


latter  micrograpber  mm4  mAt  i 
in  all  hb  researches ;  wmd  tlos 
account  for  the  wottdarful  tfvtk  of  kis  t 
for  a  simple  magBtfier  shows  am  < 
greater  certainty,  so  fsr  as  its  fmmtr  i 
the  best  compound  iastr— lats  tkaf  h*f«  9m% 
invented.  A  singwlar  error  b  i 
many  writers,  who,  wbca 
scopes  of  Leeuwoabocck, « 
spherules  only.  Thb 
by  Baker  meaAj  am  hradred  fearv  w$k  « 
words: — ** Several  writera,*  says  ka; 
tbe  glasses  Mr  Leeuwenboock  aaiit  «s  sf  •  I 
microscopes,  to  be  little  glsfcalu  or  ^kaa 
glass,  which  mistake  most  pi  sbabii  srm  h 
their  underUking  to  dtsuftt  what  ttey  harf  an 
seen ;  for  at  tbe  time  I  am  wfttnr  tkm,tkt  ^a 
of  microscopes  left  by  thai  &M«s  «■«.  m  > 
death,  to  the  Royal  Sodetv,  sa  •  Wgacy.  •  «■ 
ing  upoo  my  table ;  aad  I  am  aMve  lbs  ^ 
that  every  one  of  the  twcaty^^s 
tained  therein  b  a  doable  eoavci 
sphere  or  globule.**  The  iaatrw— ■>  mmi  by  1 
was  a  very  inefllcieat 
structed  on  tbe  tnoasows  priacipis  af  < 
the  field  beyond  all  i 
delineations  of  objects  i 
ing  his  micrographia  exhibit 
with  comparatively  UttJe  detasL 
consider  the  difficulties  wbicb  stoa4 
discovery,  we  cannot 
and  perseverance  with  which 
researches ;  and  tbe  sacccas  with  «b«^  Iva m 
porison  of  many  separate  obatrvatiaB^  at  m 
blished  numerous  valoable  trvtba  in  ■acmsf  mm 
To  estimate  duly  tbe  valne  of  the  anrim^ 
a  means  of  enlarging  the  bonndarina  af  b«m«  ftaa 
ledge,  it  is  nrrtssary  to  talorm  anrv^  ^  ^ 
utter  ignorance  concerning  anme  tkmf^  mM  i 
gross  misconceptions  rcgsfifing  wthmK  *■  P 
vailed  prior  to  its  introdnctMn.  twiam  we  ^ 
to  these  points,  we  shall  be  ton  a|«  la  1 
a  smile  ti  self-complacency  on  tW  eibwi 
the  earlv  micrograpbers,  a*4  tn  ^dt^-'^m  *■ 
discoveries,  becanse  recent  tinca^  wnb  at  ^^ 
and  appliances  of  advanced  art,  ba««  tU  laii^ 
much  more  interesting 
that  are  recorded  by  1 
of  the  microacope,  tbe  mite  wm 
least  of  aniosated  beings,  mi  tW  rasMMsef  1^ 
atoms,  with  which  compared*  ibe  arte  ^V  a^ 
as  an  elephant,  had  never  been  eaajertiA  ^> 
wondrous  beauty  and'contrivancv  in  the  *m^i^ 
and  appendages  of  tbe  insect  tribes  hmi  awg^M 
beheld.  Tbe  mtradcs  of  creative  ]  '•«--— 
in  every  plant  and  bloasom.  hsrf  as* 
Vague  and  indefinite  opinions  wm  , 

the  vital  fluid  in  antmab;  and  tie  m^m^i 
drculation  through  tbe  body  ««  ^  ' 
understood.  Tbe  stmi^  Uary  «f 
generation  waa  nnivcraaUy  maamammi^ 
corruption  waa  decniod  tbe  psnac  stf  i 
vegetable  life.     It  woald  anafj 

tion  that  cbamcterined  tbe  i 

croaeope  was  nnknonm ;  iH  tbn«  to  i 

alluded,  suffice  to  show  bow  1 

of  human  knowledign  iifSfJag  ■«?  < 

daHy  met  the  eye,  and  hew  teesCy  s  _ 

were  tbe  philoeopben  of  tbaae  afa^  rf  ^e^M^ 

ful  creationa  that   sdcnre  and  art  ^n*  ^^E? 

to  unvelL     ••  Who,"  aays  Bdbr,  "  •«*  "^^ 
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intgiDedit  ponible  to  distinguish  myriadi  of  liTing 
crettures  in  •  tingle  drop  of  water  ?  or  that  the 
parple  tjde  of  life,  and  even  the  globules  of  the 
blood,  should  be  seen  distinctly  rolling  through 
reint  and  arteries  smaller  than  the  finest  hair? 
Tlist  millions  of  millions  of  animalcules  should  be 
(fiieorered  in  the  semen  roasculinum  of  all  crea- 
taret?  That  not  only  the  exterior  form,  but  even 
the  internal  structure  of  the  bowels,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fluids  in  a  gnat  or  louse  should  be 
rendered  objects  of  sight  ?  Or  that  numberless 
•pedes  of  creatures  should  be  made  visible,  though 
10  nuBute,  that  a  million  of  them  are  less  than  a 
grsin  of  sand^ — These,**  he  continues,  **are  noble 
discoreries,  whereon  a  new  philosophy  has  been 
nmed,  that  enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  human 
•osl,  and  furnishes  a  more  just  and  sublime  idea 
t^  mankind  bad  before  of  the  grandeur  and 
HMgaificenoe  of  nature,  and  the  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  nature's  Almighty  parent." 

The  observations  of  Leeuwenhoeck  were  di- 
rected to  twery  conceivable  object  in  the  animal 
sod  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  so  indefatigable  was 
be  in  his  researches,  that  had  he  possessed  instru- 
nents  of  sufllcient  power  and  delicacy,  succeeding 
inquirers  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  would  pro- 
^Uy  have  found  themselves  anticipated  at  every 
step.  ^  He  left  scarcely  any  thing  unexamined  that 
bis  microscopes  would  reach ;  and  though  improved 
constructions  have  unveiled  wonders  never  revealed 
to  bim,  they  have  rarely  discovered  errors  in  his 
observations,  so  far  as  they  extend.  The  researches 
of  bis  predecessor  Dr  Hooke,  for  the  reason  before 
gireo,  were  not  so  happily  conducted  ;  he  greatly 
ourred  the  usefulness  of  his  discoveries  by  the  as- 
umption  of  unwsurantable  hypotheses,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
tbt  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  though  focts 
were  daily  disproving  the  monstrous  supposition. 
In  despite  of  these  blemishes,  however,  he  did  good 
service  to  microscopic  discovery ;  and  some  allow- 
snee  ought  sorely  to  be  made  for  the  aberrations 
of  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  speculation,  when 
wonders  new  and  strange  were  continually  rising 
up  before  it  to  excite  its  energies,  and,  in  not  a  few 
esses,  to  confound  them. 

Tbe  recent  achievements  of  the  microscope  may 
be  described  as  accurate  examinations  in  detail  of 
tboK  objects  wbicb  had  been  imperfectly  observed 
by  tbe  early  micrographers,  owing  to  the  compar- 
stive  inefficiency  of  their  instruments ;  new  disco- 
veries in  the  animalcular  kingdom;  and  experi- 
neotal  inquiries  concerning  objects  progressively 
•oggested  by  constantly  increasing  information  in 
tbe  various  departments  of  natural  science.  There 
•re  two  classes  of  objects  to  which  great  attention 
bas  recently  been  directed,  and  concerning  which 
asny  wonderful  and  interesting  discoveries  have 
been  aade:  these  are,  infusorial  animalcules  and 
tbe  microscopic  tetti.  The  information  obtained 
rnpecting  the  latter  class,  may  by  some  be  esteemed 
■Dore  curious  than  useful;  we  believe,  however, 
tbat  few  persons,  on  due  reflection,  will  consider  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  science,  to  investigate  the 
■linutest  atom,  since  it  could  be  produced  only  by 
tbe  same  creative  energy  that  evoked  the  universe 
into  being.  The  eUborate  examinations  that  have 
been  made  regarding  infusorial  animalcules,  it  will 
be  sdmitted  on  all  hands,  have  brought  vast  acces- 
sions to  our  knowledge  of  animated  nature.  Of 
these  atomic  germs  of  vitality,  little  had  been  pre- 
Tieusly  discovered  beyond  the  fact  of  their  exis- 


tence ;  and  indeed  many  species,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  minuteness,  and  the  vast  amplifying  power 
requisite  for  their  development,  had  not  till  very 
recently  been  observed  at  all.  It  is  not  however 
to  their  mere  existence,  that  the  microscopist 
now  calls  attention,  but  to  all  the  details  ot  their 
external  form  and  internal  structure,  to  their 
habits,  modes  of  action,  natural  instincts,  and  to 
all  the  economy  of  their  being.  The  mind  is  over- 
whelmed and  confounded,  whilst  we  read  (as  Mr 
Pritchard,  in  his  Natural  history  of  Animalcules, 
has  enabled  us  to  do)  of  the  organization  and  vital 
properties  of  a  living  atom,  so  inconceivably 
minute,  that  five  hundred  millions  of  them  in  a 
mass  would  present  little  more  than  a  sensible 
point  to  the  unassisted  eye.  Such  an  announce- 
ment will  be  met  by  much  scepticism,  and  scep- 
tioisro  in  this  instance  is  indeed  pardonable;  tor 
with  tbe  object  before  him,  the  observer  can 
scarcely  yield  his  belief,  whilst  mathematical  truth 
and  actual  observation  are  attesting  the  fact. 

Tei^  Objects. — Many  of  the  improvements  re- 
cently introduced  into  fnicroscopic  elements,  are 
the  results  of  elaborate  inquiries,  regarding  that 
delicate  class  of  objects  named  the  tests;  tor  the 
inefficiency  of  the  ordinary  constructions  is  never 
more  apparent  than  when  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  Dr  Goring  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
observer  of  these  objects,  or  at  least  the  first  to 
examine  into  all  their  detaib.  His  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drawn  to  them  by  the  remarks 
of  Leeuwenhoeck,  on  an  observation  of  the  wing 
of  a  silk-worm  moth  : — **  If  we  examine  the  wings 
of  this  creature  by  tbe  microscope,  we  shall  find 
them  covered  with  an  incredible  number  of  feathers, 
of  such  various  forms,  that  if  an  hundred  or  more 
of  them  were  to  be  seen  lying  together,  each  would 
appear  of  a  different  shape."  The .  micrographer 
adds  some  allusions  to  **  the  ribs  or  streaks  in  each 
feather,**  which  the  limner  he  employed  had  diffi- 
culty in  discerning  under  the  power  of  his  micro- 
scope. It  appeared  to  Dr  Goring,  from  these  re- 
marks, that  there  must  be  something  about  these 
feathers  (or  rather,  scales)  that  fitted  them  for  ex- 
cellent Ifsff  of  the  defining  and  penetrating  power 
of  microscopes.  He  accordingly  commenced  an 
examination  into  all  the  varieties  of  plumage  ou 
tbe  wings  of  papUio ;.  and  succeeded,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  in  developing  their  wonderfol  struc- 
ture, and  in  determining  some  of  the  most  impoo- 
tant  desiderata  in  the  elements  of  tbe  micro- 
scope. The  scales  of  butterflies  and  moths  are  the 
principal  tests  of  penetrating  power;  they  form 
that  impalpable  dust  which  clings  to  tbe  finger 
when  we  touch  the  wings  of  those  insects.  A 
variety  of  obijects  testing  the  defining  power  have 
also  been  brought  under  examination ;  of  these 
the  hair  of  the  dermestis,  bat,  mouse,  lie.  are  very 
remarkable.  We  defer  more  extended  mention  of 
these  objects,  till  we  come  to  describe  the  illustra- 
tive  engravings. 

Infiuorial  idm'suilcMi^a.— The  term  infusorial  is 
applied  to  the  various  species  of  animalcules,  dis- 
coverable  in  vegetable  and  animal  infusions.  They 
exist  naturally  in  all  stagnant  waters,  wherein  ve- 
getable matter  is  decomposing ;  and  they  can  be 
produced  artificially  by  making  an  infusion  of  vege- 
table subsunees,  and  suffering  it  to  stand  till  it 
has  fermented,  and  become  in  some  degree  putrid. 
The  most  rational  and  philosophical  way  of  ac^ 
counting  for  the  presence  of  animalcules  in  in- 
fusionsy  is  to  adopt  the  hypothesis,^  that  the  atroo«» 
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pbcre  it  t««nhi|^  iHth  mbift*  germt  of  taiiMl  md 
regetable  lif*,-^bat  tlicy  form  part  of  every  thin; 
we  tMte  or  tottcb.—lHtt  that  for  their  perfect  de- 
relopemefit  a  suitable  nidta  it  neeettary,  which 
nidut  it  presented  in  an  infbtion  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Thete  animatcular  ova  it  would  appear, 
depend  much  for  the  form  the v  are  to  assume  when 
OToWed  upon  the  peculiar  nidus  in  which  they 
are  deposited  ;  for  the  tame  infusion,  in  different 
ttagei  of  fermentation  and  putretcence,  dcTelopes 
different  tpeciet  of  animalcules.  Or  perhapt  the  ova 
themtelvvi  have  dittinct  character!,  and  the  infution 
may  become  tuccestively  adapted  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  varioot  tpeciet.  Leaving  this  point 
at  one  of  mere  conjecture,  we  pass  on  to  obwrve, 
that  optical  tcience  bat  rendered  thete  animalcolet 
-legifimate  tutijectt  of  natural  hittory;  and  we  are 
contequently  to  acquaint  ourselves,  at  before  ob- 
•erved,  not  merely  with  their  extreme  littlenett, 
bat  with  all  the  peculiaritiet  that  conttitute  their 
generic  and  tpedal  diflerencet.  We  are  indebted 
to  Dr  Rhrenberg,  of  the  onivertity  of  Berlin,  for 
tDUcb  of  the  information  we  now  pottett,  relative  to 
infusoria.  Prior  to  his  elaborate  examinations,  they 
had  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  classified  by 
M uller  and  others,  but  they  were  almost  uniformly 
^described  as  atooM  of  gelatine  matter,  having  no 
internal  orgBnt,and  nourtshed  wholly  by  absorption. 
In  our  necessarily  brief  description  of  thit  interett- 
ing  clait  of  animalculet,  we  thall  avail  ourtelvet  of 
the  kind  permitsion  granted  in  by  Mr  Pritchard, 
to  extract  from  hit  mj  recent  and  yaluable  publi- 
cationt  in  thit  department  of  xoology.  "  The  term 
Miimakule,  which  impKet  nothing  more  than  the 
diminuiive  of  animal,  has  been  commonly  used  to 
denote  those  living  creatures  inhabitirtg  fluids, 
*whtch  are  too  minute  to  be  scanned,  or  even  teen, 
1>y  the  naked  eye:  tnch,  for  inttance,  as  those 
produced  in  inconoeiveable  numbers  from  infusions 
nf  animal  and  vegetable  matter:  it comprchendt as 
well  tuch  at  are  found  in,  and  are  peculiar  to,  the 
bodiet  of  larger  animalt :  thit  latter  claat,  however, 
idoet  not  fall  within  the  province  of  thit  work." 

**  In  the  variety  of  t}ttemt  that  have  been  pot 
fbrth,  fftpecting  thete  extraordinary  creaturet,  the 
main  cbanujterittiet  of  each  have  referred  either  to 
a  difference  in  their  tise,  or  to  the  general  appear- 
anee  of  their  external  formt:  the  pretent  detign, 
bnwevek',  it  not  to  invettigate  the  value  of  thete. 
Vatil  the  introduction  of  vegetable  colouring  mat- 
ter  into  the  fluid,  which  supplies  them  with  food, 
«-an  experiment  that  hat  been  attended  with  very 
•nocetttful  retultt, — thete  creaturet  were  com* 
monly  tuppoted  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  internal 
organitation,  and  to  be  nourithed  by  the  timple 
procett  of  cntienlar  abtorption.  By  the  applica. 
tion  of  coloured  tobttaneet,  whicii,  moreover,  have 
been  found  to  invigorate,  rather  than  depreta  the 
iniaoalcule,  and  to  maintain  it  in  the  full  exercise 
of  all  itt  functiont,  tbik  erroneous  notion  b  tet  at 
rest,  and  an  internal  ttrocture  it  ditcemed  in  tome, 
equal  to,  if  not  turpatting  that  of  many  of  the 
larger  invertebratcd  animalt,  and  compriting  a 
muscular,  nerTous,  and,  in  all  probability,  vascular 
system ;  all  wonderfully  contrived  fol'the  perform- 
ance  of  their  respective  ofBees." 

**  The  most  obvious  portion  of  their  internal 
structure  it  undoubtedly  that  connected  with  the 
digettire  functiont ;  and  hence  it  it  that  Ehrenberg 
hat  telected  thb  at  the  leading  feature  of  hit  ar- 
rangement,  denominating  hit  two  grand  divitiont  of 
tke  Phytoaoa,_Polygwtriea  and  Rotatoria;  the 
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•«  It  wot  a  fovonrite  bypochoda  i 
tome  yeonago,  that  the  data  of  t 
eoniideratioo,  wot  entbely  i 
abtorption,  and  that  no  fifahia 
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piNiclf  or  film  wQl  be  diioertied  oo  tBe  tarfiMe, 
whiefa,  under  the  micnwcope,  will  be  seen  to  be 
uiMbited  by  tereral  descriptions  of  eninmlcules : 
the  first  produce  are  commonly  tbose  of  the  siro- 
pUit  kind  ctUed  MonmdM,    In  a  few  days  more, 
tbeir  odmbers  will  increase  to  such  an  amaiing 
txteofc,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  com- 
pute those  in  a  single  drop  of  the  fluid.     After 
tbis»  again,  tbey  will  begin  to  diminish  in  numbers, 
aiul  1  bare  generally  observed  them  supplanted  by 
otberi  of  a  larger  species  and  more  perfect  organiia- 
tioo;  foch  as  the  CycHdi-h  Parametia,  Kolpodm, 
Itc    It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  however,  that 
is  tbeir  production  they  do  not  pursue  any  regular 
order,  even  in  siasilar  infusions.     If  the  vessel  be 
large,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
plMcd  saffideotly  fiavourable,  a  still  higher  de- 
icriptioB  of  animalcules  will  succeed,   vif.,  the 
VorHctlU^  and,  lastly,  the  Brachione ;  and  thus  a 
vogle  infusion  will  repay  for  the  little  trouble  of 
inakiog  it  with  a  great  variety  of  species.     Water 
lA  wbidi  flour  has  been  steeped  will  be  found  to 
iiMUBd  also  with  animalcules :  and  it  is  remarked 
^  G.  Leach,  Esq.,  that  the  leaden  troughs,  con- 
Mantly  appropriated  for  birds  to  drink  out  of,  con- 
tain leveral  descriptions  of  them,  and  more  espe- 
eaUy  those  of  the  wheel  genus.     In  ponds,  too, 
especially  in  the  shallow  parts,  near  their  edges, 
and  ia  the  immediate  vicinity  of  water  plants,  pro- 
digious quantities  of  all  kinds  may  be  easily  pro- 
esred;  so  that  possessing  as  we  do  such  myriads  of 
then  all  around  us,  that  they  impregnate  aloKMt 
every  thing  that  we  eat,  drink,  touch,  and  breathe, 
an  aaxiety  to  know  more  about  them,  and  the 
cfltfcts  tbey  produce,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  ra- 
tional and  laudable.** 

*;By  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Drawings,"  (Mr 
Pritcbard  refers  to  the  elaborate  engravings  illus- 
trating bis  Natural  Histofy  of  AntmaleuleM,)  ''it 
will  be  noticed   that  some  aninoalcules  resemble 
ipberes,  others  are  egg-shaped ;  others  again  repre- 
sent fruits  of  various  kinds ;  eels,  serpents,  and 
ntoy  of  the  invertebrated  animals ;  funnels,  tops, 
cylinders,  pitchers,  wheels,  flasks,  flsc  &c ;  all  of 
wbicb  are  found  to  possess  their  own  particular 
baUts,  and  to  pursue  a  course  of  life  best  adapted 
to  tbeir  peculiar  constructions :  thus,  for  instance, 
vbile  some  move  through  the   water  with  the 
latest  imaginable  rapidity,  darting,  leaping,  or 
•mmaiiog,  others  noerely  creep  or  glide  along;  and 
■viy  are  altogether  so  passive  that  it  requires  long 
■Ml  patient  observation  to  discover  any  of  their 
iDOveoients  at  alL     One  description  are  percepti- 
bly soft,  and  yield  easily  to  the  touch ;  another  are 
covered  with  a  delicate  shell  or  horn-like  coat. 
0/  the  latter  order  there  are  diflTerent  degrees  of 
density,  as  in  the  Volvos,  Goniuro,  &c,  where  the 
esfdope    ia    comparatively    thick;    and    where, 
■tnoge  to  say,  the  internal  substance  separates  by 
tbe  mode  of  propagation  into  several  portions, 
forming  so  many  distinct  young  ones,  which  at 
their  birth   burst  the  envelope  and  the  parent 
becomes  entirely  dissipated.      In  others  of  this 
vder  the  shell  is  merely  a  plate  covering  the  body, 
resembling  that  of  the  tortoise :  sometimes  it  in- 
cludes the  body,  so  as  to  leave  only  two  small 
apertures  at  the  extremities,  and  at  others  it  is 
^rHlve,  and  Incloses  the  creature,  like  that  of  the 
oyitcr  Of  muscle." 

**A1I  vertebrated  animals  sre  either  oviparous 
vr  viviparous,  which  terms  sufficiently  designate 
^r  modes  of  production :  but  it  is  not  so  with 


animalcules ;  for,  in  additien  to  these  two  methodis 
— 1.  Animalcules  propagate  by  a  spontaneous 
sdssure,  or  division  of  their  bodies  into  two  or 
more  portions,  each  one  forming  a  new  creature, 
which,  on  its  arrival  at  maturity,  pursues  the  same 
course.  These  divisions  take  place  in  some  genera 
symmetrically,  as  in  the  Gonia,  he, ;  in  others  by 
transverse,  longitudinal,  or  diagonal  sections.  In 
these  latter  cases  the  produce  have  forms  differ- 
ently proportioned  from  those  of  the  creatures 
from  which  they  spring.  2.  They  propagate,  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned  of  the  Volvox,  and 
some  other  genera,  by  a  distribution  of  tbe  internal 
substance  of  the  parent  into  a  proportionate  nnm- 
ber  of  young  ones,  all  of  which  at  their  birth  issue 
forth,  and  leave  behind  them  nothing  but  the  in- 
velope,  soon  to  be  dissolved.  8.  Tbey  are  pro- 
duosHd  by  gems,  shooting  forth  from  the  parents' 
sides.  4.  From  spawn,  which,  in  the  act  of  being 
shed,  carries  along  with  it  a  portion  of  the  parent 
animalcule." — Pritekardt  Natural  Biatory  ifAni' 
maleulet,  book  L  p.  12—20. 

In  the  foregoing  extract  we  have  given  Mr 
Pritchard's  lucid  and  perspicuous  summary  of  all 
the  peculiarities  connected  with  infusorial  aninml- 
cules;  and  we  have  studiously  avoided  any  verbal 
alterations  or  omissions  beyond  what  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  present  isolated  position. 
We  feel  that  we  have  pushed  our  license  to  the 
extreme  by  quoting  so  largely ;  but  we  could  not 
by  a  shorter  excerpt  have  conveyed  the  informa- 
tion we  desired,  and  indeed,  had  we  attempted  to 
do  so,  we  should  probably  have  presented  the 
author's  statements  in  a  mutilated  and  garbled 
form,  discreditable  to  ourselves  and  injurious  to 
the  character  of  his  work.  As  we  are  farther  in* 
debted  to  Mr  Pritcbard  for  permission  to  copy  a 
variety  of  figures  from  bis  book,  we  must  neces- 
sarily refer  to  it  again  in  the  course  of  describing 
our  illustrations.  We  trust,  however,  that  we 
shall  not  be  found  to  have  misused  tbe  liberty 
conferred ;  and  that  all  our  excerpts,  much  aa  they 
must  add  to  the  value  of  the  present  essay,  wiU 
only  serve  to  convinoe  the  naturalist  and  curious 
inquirer,  that  his  book  is  a  necessary  addition  to 
their  libraries,  both  with  regard  to  copiousness  of 
information,  and  the  extreme  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  illustrative  engravings. 

It  would  lead  us  too  fitf  away  from  the  legiti- 
mate design  of  the  present  article  to  detail  a  va- 
riety of  aidditional  and  interesting  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  Infusorisv  that  are  recoirded  by  Ehren- 
berg ; — it  mav,  however,  be  proper  to  make  brief 
allusion  to  them.  He  haa  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  Infusoria  are  furnished  with  mouths  and 
teeth,  and  he  has  even  ascertained  the  number  of 
the  letter,  their  consistency,  and  characteristic 
diflferences.  He  has  found  them  to  be  provided 
with  assutant  organs  of  digestion,  respiratory 
organs,  and  a  perfect  vascular  and  nervous  system. 
Even  the  eyes  of  these  minute  objects  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  his  examination,  and  manv  re- 
markable particulars  concerning  them  have  been 
ascertained.  Regarding  their  fecundity  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state,  on  the  professor's  authority,  that  a 
single  animalcule  will  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days  become  a  multitude  of  separate  existences, 
of  whose  number  the  human  mind  can  form  no 
idea.  The  inquiries  of  the  same  unwearied  ob- 
server, relative  to  feuil  imfiuoria,  have  issued  in 
such  amasing  results,  that  we  dare  not  in  our  nar- 
row limits  even  trace  their  outline.    Let  it  suffice 
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to  ft  Ate — it  it  now  mi  Mcertatned  fiiet,  that  aUrgt 
proportion  of  the  tUiceout  forawtiont  of  thit  ter« 
rettial  globe,  are  actually  composed  of  the  tefta- 
ceous  coverings  of  Infusoria. 

In  completion  of  our  dt^sini  in  the  present  artide, 
we  now  proceed  to  describe  and  remark  upon  tbe 
accompanying  engravings  illustrative  of  micro- 
scopic discovery.  We  would  just  observe,  in  tbb 
place,  that  we  have  purposely  taken  an  extended 
range  in  the  selection  of  objects,  to  show  the  in. 
quirer  into  nature's  mysteries,  that  an  examination 
of  details,  throughout  the  whole  compass  of  animate 
and  inanimate  matter,  presents  much  to  interest 
and  instruct ;  we  have  likewise  employed  extreme 
powers  for  their  developement,  it  being  our  wish 
at  one  and  tbe  same  time  to  exhibit  what  the 
tmcroicope  can  do  in  all  its  efficiency,  and  what  the 
obierver  can  do  with  an  instrument  of  very  limited 
powers. 

A  very  interesting  and  remarkable  class  of  micro- 
scopic  objects  is  presented  in  tbe  hairs  of  different 
animals,  which  exhibit  a  most  wonderful  variety 
and  delicacy  of  formation.  Uooke,  Leowenboeck, 
and  others,  endeavoured  to  discover  their  peculiari- 
ties, and  to  a  certain  extent  they  succeeded ;  but 
the  instruments  used  by  these  early  mierograpbers, 
wanted  tbe  defining  power  necessary  for  the  per- 
fect development.  We  have  introduced  seven 
varieties  into  our  illustrative  engravings,  and  from 
these  we  believe  a  good  general  idea  may  be  formed 
concerning  this  description  of  objects. 

Plate  90,  fig.  I .  The  hair  of  the  DenNesfes.-.This 
insect  belongs  to  the  order  CoteopUra,  (see  Entomo- 
logy), and  is  remarkable  for  the  beautifully  formed 
.  hair  which  covers  it  in  the  larva  state.  There  is  a 
variety  in  the  structure ;  some  of  the  hairs  resem- 
bling an  oat  bread,  and  others  exhibiting  the  charac- 
ter shown  in  our  specimen.  A  more  delicate  and 
beautiful  object  than  the  spear-shaped  hair  can 
scarcely  be  submitted  to  the  microscope.  The 
loivest  power  by  which  it  can  be  seen,  it  100  linear, 
but  to  develope  its  details  satisfiietorily,  a  power  of 
200  linear  is  requisite,  which  is  the  one  we  have 
used.  This  object  is  considered  an  excellent  test 
of  the  defining  power  of  a  good  microscope. 

Fig.  2.  The  hair  of  a  M&u$e The  eharacterit- 

tict  of  thit  object,  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  are  dark  trantverte  ttripet,  tome  of  which  are 
broken,  whilst  others  extend  quite  across  the  hair. 
On  closer  observation  these  appearances  are  dis- 
covered to  arise  from  a  kind  of  spiral  spring 
occupying  the  tube  of  tbe  hair,  and  a  number  of 
imperforations  on  the  surfMw. 

Fig.  3.  Thi  hmr  of  a  Bat From  the  resem- 
blance between  the  mouse  and  bat,  it  will  excite  a 
little  surprise  to  observe  the  very  decisive  difference 
of  structure  in  the  hair  of  these  two  animals.  That 
of  the  latter  sometimes  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  screw,  or  of  a  number  of  somII  conical  cups  in- 
serted into  each  other ;  other  specimens  seem  to  be 
formed  of  two  distinct  hairs  twisted  together;  and 
some  exhibit,  in  connection  with  these  peculiarities, 
striped  markings  retembling  those  on  the  hair  of 
the  mouse. 

Fig.  4.  The  hair  of  a  Bee — This  it  a  very 
beautiful  object,  but  requires  a  good  defining  power 
to  show  the  structure  satisfactorily.  The  hair  it- 
self  resembles  a  jointed  bamboo  cane  i  and  from  each 
joint  small  delicate  spikes  shoot  out.  Tbe  hair 
terminates  in  a  number  of  these  spikes,  one  of 
which  is  uniformly  longer  than  the  rest. 

Pig.  5.  T%e  hair  of  a  Dormouu This  object 


very  much  retemblct  the  hair  ot  a  i 
points  of  difference  seem  to  canamt  m  the  i 
of  the  stripes  on  that  ol  fW 
greater  delicacy. 

Fig.  6.  The  ham  ^  m  UA Tte  m  a  »- 

singiUar  stmcture.  The  iatcr.«r  vakiMb  tte  t^ 
markable  spiral  observed  in  the  hair  ^  tW  mmm 
and  dormoose,  and  the  cstcrtor  fssasaes  a ^mm, 
tion  somewhat  tianilar  to  that  of  tka  kat'*  \am 

Fig.  7.   Tke  hair  of  a  CflCeriHAv^.— Vc  tmm  % 
'    '    tentWohjwlmidttsfev 


ttrong  resemblance  bet 
ofabee.  Tbe  tube  of  the  kak  ia  sM  jeiNMri.  to» 
ever,  in  the  caterpillar ;  amd  tW  Isitai^  s^msom 
the  contrary  way.  This  wad  tho  pevnaAag  %»• 
are  all  shown  wider  a  dovblet  liaaar  ptmm^  9* 

Fig.  a  A  filmmemt  ^  Ft 
hibits  an  exceedingly  minat* 
observed  under  a  duubtet  linear  poersr  «f  9 
exquisite  finish  of  the  joists  wna  vary  rw 

Fig.  9.  The  Dowm  of  m  fUmar,  ~TW 
lowers  mav  in  soom  casca  be 
plant  that  Is  nooriahed  by  the 
it  clings  till  it  is  able  to  poride  fisr 
cases,  it  is  an  appeadsfe  to  the 
which  it  is  connected,  and  ~ 
of  cooveyaoee  to  plaees  fisr 
flower.  To  this  woodcrlbl  prniiBan  aiommalm 
the  propagation  of  vegetable  U«!«  wa  ««  m  ^^ 
btite  the  verdure  and  floral  liiviha—  ^  fkme  «e 
sequestered  spota,  where  the  cnlttatfHf  hart  m 
man  hat  never  been  e»pUyad,  aad  wftsa  m 
human  foot  hat  rarely  trod.  The  ^aav^  fm 
waitt  thete  vegetable  fihrea  ever  the  eartft,  9m 
alight  in  their  courte,  dtag,  take  raai»  sai  ^ 
mately  spring  up  an  hundred  fisld.  The  fas^n 
of  the  down  of  flowers,  prcMaia  a  «m*^ 
variety.  It  sometimes  appsars  pkaa  mi  ^mimk. 
at  others,  rough  and  thom.  wwik  hiriir  baika  w 
barbs,  by  which  the  fibre  daags  tm  the  ^ai  a** 
it  has  &llen,  and  is  enabled  ta  strike  saas  aaattv 
earth.  There  is  no  daet  of  moammi^  ^^f^ 
more  interesting  and  iaetractiva  tkaailss;astf  ^ 
details  of  the  various  species  may*  ia  meal  «a^^ 
developed  satisfrctorily  by  aa  iartraaMt  ^  ^ 
moderate  power.  The  object  Aawa  te  An  «i^^ 
ing  is  a  fibre  of  thistle  down,  sa  « 
an  amplifying  linear  power  af  ej|hty. 

When  spMking  of  the  test 
a  remark  by  Leeuweahoeck, 
of  hutterfliea,— "^thal  if  m  ' 
them  were  to  be  teen  lying 
appear  of  a  different  shape.' 
observation  is  strietiv  trae, 
tbe  same  variety  exhibited  in  the 
thete  atoms  as  in  that  of  tke  hoaaa 
still  this  is  Bot  the  grand  poiat  ef 
most  vronderfnl  fact 
amidtt  all  the  variety  of 
mistake  the  diflfereat  sperita  of  tl 
we  do  the  varioat  itiriis  af  tkt 


conseqncnee  of  the  gnmt  variHy  af  fcwsaaa  all^» 
able  in  each.  Let  lUiatklists.endO  i  *^a< 
all  who  would  dethraae  Dwty.  ead  4mtf  wmm^ 
inform  bs  regarding  those  tahab  ba»^»^^^ 
mine  with  soch  aunitifnl  caastafls  *a  Aaa^hB 


mine  with  soch  aunfltifnl 
of  thete  atoan.     If 
herent   plattic  energy  ta 
these,  let  US  no  loager  exalt 
refer  them  to  a 
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we  refuM  reason  priority  of  place  over  mere  mat- 
ter, what  becomes  of  the  reasoning  of  these  men  ? 
There  s  the  rub. 

Fif.  10.  Scaie  of  the  Red  Undenoing  Butterfly, 
—This  minate  atom  exhibits  a  verj  beautiful  for- 
mtion,  under  a  deep  power  of  the  microscope. 
The  longitudinal  striss  are  resolved  by  a  good  pene- 
tnting  power  into  what  may  not  unaptly  be  termed 
ttriogf  of  beads.  It  it  asserted  that  this  appear- 
sQce  in  the  object  under  review,  and  in  others  of 
this  class,  is  produced  by  the  interlocking  of  the 
vrrated  edges  of  the  fibres  composing  the  scale. 
We  have  not  ourselves  observed  anything  confirm- 
ing thu  opinion,  and  therefore  consent  ourselves 
with  exhibiting  the  object  as  we  saw  it,  under  an 
aopbfying  power  of  90,000  on  the  surfiice.  To 
iiroid  repetition,  we  may  observe  that  the  power 
j  lit  mentioned  applies  to  the  succeeding  objects  so 
t«r  tt  No.  20,  inclusive. 

Figs.  11,  12,  13.  Scahit  of  the  Braanea  Butter- 
fly— These  are  three  varieties  of  scales  from  the 
wingi  of  the  Brassica.  Fig.  1 1,  resembles  in  the 
»tris  the  scale  of  the  red  under-wing ;  but  there 
is  t  marked  difiference  in  the  contour  of  the  two 
ohjects.  Fig.  12  exhibits  a  very  delicate  and 
transparent  scale,  with  exceedingly  fine  longitudi- 
nal stria.  We  consider  this  object  a  very  severe 
tett  of  defining' power,  for  many  instruments  that 
will  show  the  markings  of  the  podura  with  much 
distinctness,  faSX  to  develope  it ;  it  requires  a  very 
ikilfal  management  of  the  light,  a  most  accurate 
adjustment,  and  a  fitultless  doublet,  to  exhibit  it 
satisfactorily.  Fig.  13  is  termed  the  Brassica 
cviosa ;  it  it  no  less  remarkable  for  its  exterior 
form,  than  for  the  singular  disposition  of  the  striae 
on  its  surface. 

Fig.  14.  Scale  of  the  Menelaus  Butterfly — This 
object  consists  of  a  fine  tissue  overlaid  with  strong 
and  well  defined  lines.  The  latter  are  frequently 
detached  from  the  tissue,  or  membranous  part,  as 
shown  in  our  specimen;  and  consequently  there 
can  be  no  illusion  or  misconception  regarding  these 
lines,  which  are  evidently  fine  fibrous  cords  in  re- 
lief, upon  the  surfiice  of  the  scale. 

Fig.  15.  SciUe  ofPapiUo. — This  is  a  very  singu- 
lar s^e  observed  amongst  a  miscellaneous  group. 
The  longitudinal  striss  are  strongly  defined,  and 
the  croaa  markings  arise  from  a  contraction,  or 
shrivelling  up,  of  the  membraneous  part  between 
each  two  of  the  striae. 

Fig.  16.  SchU  of  the  Azure  Blue  Butterfly,-^ 
The  light  coloured  and  most  diaphanous  scales  of 
this  species  form  beautiful  test  objects  for  the  ml 
croscope.  The  striae  are  delicate,  but  are  easily  de- 
fined by  m  good  doublet. 

Fig.  17.  Scale  of  the  Podura.-^Tht  podura,  or 
tkiptMi^  m  small  insect  found  in  wine  cellars,  is 
most  remdily  obtained  by  examining  a  small  quantity 
of  the  duat  in  which  the  wine  is  packed,under  a  mo- 
lente  power  of  the  microscope.  This  little  creature 
1  covered  with  exceedingly  minute  scales,  which 
bave  been  adopted  aa  microscopic  test  oljects  of 
'be  rery*  first  class.  A  most  accurate  adjustment, 
ixecllent  defining  power,  and  a  judicious  manage- 
nent  of  the  light,  are  requisite  to  develope  this 
felicsie  structure.  The  longitudinal  strise  are 
pTougbt  out  with  most  difficulty,  though  some  obser- 
rera  contend  that  the  waved  lines,  frequently  ob- 
errmlAe  on  the  larger  ncales.  are  a  more  severe  test. 
Fig.  18.  SiMle  of  the  Lejnsma. — The  lepisma  is 
>  aiiMll  fish  shaped  insect,  of  pearly  wbiteneas, 
overed  with  a  number  of  delicate  scales,  one  of 


which  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  striae  on 
this  object  are  easily  developed,  and  they  have  the 
same  character  with  those  on  the  scale  of  the 
menelaus,  aa  is  evidenced  by  the  partial  detach- 
ment of  the  lines  from  the  membraneous  tissue. 
There  is  a  variety  in  these  scales :  the  one  we  have 
selected,  and  on  which  the  markings  are  more  deli- 
cate, ia  nearly  oval  shaped ;  but  there  are  otherss 
much  resembling  a  shell,  and  having  the  upper  edge 
scalloped  very  regularly.  Diagonal  markings  are 
perceptible  on  most  of  the  latter  species ;  these 
appMr  to  be  produced  by  spiny  projections  from  the 
longitudinal  lines. 

Fig.  19.  Scale  of  the  Diamond  Beetle — Every 
possessor  of  a  microscope  will  be  familiar  with  the 
wing4»se  of  the  diamond  beetle, — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  opaque  objects  on  which  the  eye  can  rest. 
We  may  compare  the  appearance  it  presents  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  breast-plate ;  a  number  of 
small  cavities,  regularly  disposed  over  the  surface, 
are  filled  with  a  vast  number  of  small  scales,  which 
reflect  every  variety  of  hue,  and  exhibit  a  lustre 
and  magnificence  that  dims  the  splendour  of  the 
most  richly  arranged  jewellery.  Our  figure  shows 
one  of  these  minute  scales,  with  its  semi-opaque 
apots  and  striated  markings. 

Fig.  20.  The  Mcale  of  a  Moth,— Thi%  object  is 
very  opaque,  compare^  with  preceding  ones,  and  it 
is  consequently  difficult  to  trace  its  structure  with 
much  precision.  The  contour,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once,  is  that  of  a  leaf ;  and  the  vegetable  analogy 
would  seem  to  extend  much  farther.  This  scale 
appears  to  consist  of  a  fibrous  frame-work,  resem- 
bling very  much  the  skeleton  of  a  leaf;  and  the 
interstices  are  filled  up  with  a  mossy  substance, 
whilst  the  prismatic  reflections,  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  surface  would  indicate  that  somller 
scales  are  scattered  over  it. 

Fig.  21.  Ditpontion  of  the  Scalee This  is  a 

small  diagram,  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
disposition  of  the  scales  on  the  membrane  of  a 
butterfly's  wing.  The  double  lines  of  points  mark 
the  places  where  the  scales  are  inserted ;  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  sets  of  them, 
one  considerably  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
longer  scales  are  inserted  in  the  upper  line  over- 
lapping each  other,  and  the  shorter,  in  the  line  be- 
neath ;  by  which  means  these  extend  to  the  middle 
of  the  long  scales,  and  have  their  extremities 
covered  by  the  next  lintf. 

Figs.  22,   23,  25.  Wingi  of  Insects To  have 

given  with  full  eflTect  the  remarkable  details  in  the 
wings  of  insects,  we  must  necessarily  have  shown 
them  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  by  consequence 
have  restricted  our  illustrations  to  a  very  sniall 
number,  which  would  not  have  fulfilled  the  design 
in  view.  The'  reader  will  therefore  consider  these 
figures  as  little  more  than  an  indication  of  the  won- 
drous beauty,  delicacy,  and  variety  discoverable  in 
this  class  of  objects.  Indeed,  the  amplifying  power 
under  which  they  are  shown,  is  scarcely  60  on  the 
surface.  Fig.  22,  exhibits  the  wing  of  a  gnat  with 
the  beautiful  fringe  on  its  circumference,  the  spin- 
ated  fibres,  and  the  delicately  marked  membrane. 
Fig^  23,  shows  the  general  character  of  the  wing 
of  the  ichneumon  fly.  Fig.  25,  is  the  beautiful 
shell-shaped  wing  of  the  earwig.  These  three 
objects  come  up  in  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
manner  under  a  compound  power,  sufficdently  mo- 
derate to  keep  the  whole  figure  in  the  field. 

Fig.  24.  Foot  of  a  Dytieeus, — This  figure  ex- 
hibits, under  a  very  low  power,  the  foot  of  that  most 
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▼oradous  aquttie  fly,  tira  dytieiit.  Oar  Olnitni- 
tion  if  confined  to  the  ttrong  dmwa  or  tnloni  with 
wbici  it  it  armed,  but  •more  important  and  inte- 
resting featare  is  the  web  tbat  surrounds  the  foot ; 
this,  however,  from  its  complicate  structure, 
could  not  have  been  effectively  shown  on  a  small 
scale. 

Figs.  36,  31,  34.  35.  36.  Fealken  of  the  Hmm* 
mug  Bird,  and  detaili. — These  figures  embrace 
many  interesting  particulars  connected  with  the 
minute  feathers  of  the  humming  bird.  The  com- 
plete feathers  (Figs.  31,  35.)  are  about  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  We  commence  with  Fig. 
35,  which  exhibits  a  singular  feature  in  these 
objects — a  number  of  long  slender  pods  (such  we 
term  them)  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  Fig.  34 
shows  one  of  these  pods  enlarged,  and  Fig.  36 
<Nie  of  the  fine  lateral  fibres  very  highly  magnified. 
In  process  of  time  these  pods  burst  open,  and 
auume  the  character  indicated  in  Fig.  26;  and 
ultimately  the  whole  feather  takes  the  character 
shown  in  Pig.  31. 

Fig.  27.  Tranneru  Seetitm  of  a  Hedpe»kog*$ 

ftill, — Remark  on  this  object  is  unnecessary, 
ower,  100  on  the  surface. 

Fig.  28.  Farina  of  Flowers, — Few  persons  can 
have  failed  to  notice  the  fine  powder  on  the  tops 
of  flowers ;  this  is  the  farina,  or  pollen,  necessary 
to  the  propagation  of  plants.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  however,  we  could  never  have 
iliscovered  the  various  beauty  of  the  impalpable 
atoms  composing  this  flour-like  substance.  Fig. 
28,  is  the  farina  of  the  marsh-mallow,  which  con- 
sists of  small  globes,  thickly  studded  with  prickles. 

Fig.  29.  Seed  of  the  Cahmpebu  Scaba — This 
object  is  shown  under  a  very  low  power,  the  intent 
being  merely  to  define  more  clearly  the  singular 
fringe  round  it,  an  appendage  provided  to  fiicilitate 
its  transit  over  the  earth. 

Fig.  SO.  Seed  of  the  Fireneh  Miarigoid.^ThiM 
remarkable  seed  is  particularly  worthy  of  observa- 
tion ;  it  is  here  shown  under  the  low  power  of  100 
on  the  surface,  our  space  not  admitting  a  larger 
figure  of  it ;  but  when  examined  in  detail  with 
deeper  magnifiers,  a  wonderful  structure  is  exhi- 
bited, which  is  only  Indicated  in  our  view.  The 
true  character  of  the  spinated  fibres,  formii^  what 
we  may  term  the  wings  of  the  seed,  may  bt  seen 
in  Fig.  9.  It  will  be  evident,  at  a  glance,  that 
this  vegetable  embryo  is  wafted  from  the  parent 
stem  by  the  gentlest  gale;  and  when  deposited  in 
a  favourable  spot,  the  barbed  fibres  facilitate  its 
entrance  into  the  soil  on  which  it  has  fiillen. 

Fig.  32.  The  Tongue  or  Thmh  of  a  Ffy Here 

b  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  ol^cts 
that  can  be  submitted  to  the  microscope ;  and  an 
instrument  of  very  limited  power  is  able  to  deve- 
lope  its  principal  features.  Our  anatomical  know- 
ledge does  not  enable  us  to  describe  all  the  parts 
and  define  their  uses ;  we  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  Baker's  remarks.  **  The 
trunk  of  a  fly  consists  of  two  parts,  folding  over 
one  another,  and  sheathed  in  the  mouth.  The 
extremity  thereof  is  sharp  like  a  knife,  for  the  se- 
paration of  anything.  The  two  parts  can  also  be 
formed,  occasionally,  into  a  pair  of  lips  for  taking 
up  proper  quantities  of  food,  and  by  the  fly's  suck- 
ing in  the  air,  they  become  a  kind  of  pump,  to 
draw  up  the  juices  of  fruits  or  other  liquors.** 
This  object  is  shown  under  the  amplifying  power 
of  a  Coddington  lens  of  one. tenth  inch  focus. 

Fig.  S3.  Polypodf  and  Seed  of  the  Oak There 


if  a  species  of  fiva,  eriM  ^ 
parasitiesllyontlMbBrkortlaraBk.  ThtHdd 
this  minute  plant  is  cotttataed  ta  a  kind  W  k(  • 
pod,  and  the  sanibar  of  seeds  a  mA  pd  «*i» 
ponds  to  the  divisions  oa  its  drcamtfmMa  TW« 
objects  are  shown  in  ow  Hgm^  m  AiMiA  tf  i 
superficial  magnifjiag  power  •<  4l*j00li 

PhUe  91.  fig.  37.  W*^  B0f  JMMa^Tlhsi 
very  delicate  stmctarg,  nkttmt  tW  isart  sl^aaa 
length,  and  forms  a  very  pleasing  traa^smts^ 
Asnperfidalpowtrof  lUO  (theasaatlait^ 
is  sufficient  to  defbw  it  perfectly. 

Fig.  3&  Speeien  of  Sm  wwdL— TVs  ri^  s 
viewvd  under  the  mum  aMphficv  ss  P%.  S< 

Fig.  39.  T^mrnpermSoeiim^theMm^b^ 
the  same  power,  of  100  oa  the  tmkn.  a  Isa 
shown  the  beantifal  stractars  eiihe  dm  md 
Our  space  would  aot  allow  the  hUthtfmd^ 
entire  figure. 

Fig.40.fUreeofikeJPmhL^rUde^^^tm. 
tion  and  extreme  delicary  of  the  fti«  rt  ^ 
palm,  as  developed  by  a  sapsiiuri  pm  a 
90,000. 

Fig.  41.  Foeeil  hueet  (fJ^Thk  ikpA  \m 
peculiar  interest  for  the  f  i  olufiil^  ta  aha  m 
freely  resign  the  task  of  dctenaiaiag  *  h^ 
It  has  been  discovered  ta  a  iilistam  fmmmmL  a 
Uckfield  in  Susmx.  A  very  tUa  mkms  tf  tt 
flint,  scarcely  half  an  lach  aqwre,  iravM% 
us  by  Mr  Cary  of  the  Stiaad,  caataM  as  Irm 
than  ten  of  these  iasecta,  which,  it  atl  li  aA. 
bear  a  very  strong  rrsrwhlaars  te  ths  aM  W 
figure  shows  the  olgect,  oa  raihcr  m  «hi^ 
scale,  as  developed  by  a  wufttUki  paaw  4 
90.000. 

Fig.  42.  SeadpeaeeiefMom^'nkimm^^ 
ceptacle  for  the  seed  of  mam  is 
superficial  power  of  100. 

Fig.  43.  The  TVaaft  efm 
sucks  hooey  from  every  iower."  b  a  fat  ifli 
to  the  youngest  aAoagst  as ;  hat  tht  attatfi 
apparatus  with  which  it  b  pasi^did  fcr  ttii  >* 
pose,  b  aot  so  geacrally  kaowaL  the  1^» 
proboecb  of  the  bee  b  hin  tkmwm  «da  afl^ 
power  of  100,  which  b  fally 
semMance  to  the  traak  of  aa 
once  detected,  aot  so  mach  b  the 
in  the  parallel  rfags  that  cxtcad  alMC  *  ^ 
length,  these  latter  taahle  the  bts  ^m 
contract,  or  stretch  oat  its  traak  s(  pbaMa  1 
object  b  well  worthy  of  nbaai  tatba,  sal  k  • 
of  those  whidi  eooa  withia  the  las^  sf  •■! 
stmment 

Figs.  44.  45.  OfetA  ^ 
primitive  form  of  these  cryalali  Is  a 
frequently  cOBbine  aa^ 
figure,  which  b  aothiag 
of  cubes  rising  ia  bycrs  above  < 
times  these  conpooad  crysCab 
faces,  as  in  Fig.  44;  at  othcn  the 
mulatioo  is  diMinctly  marked  ~ 
in  Fig.  45.     It  b  BM 
actual  formatioo  of  these  cryslab  wAa  ^ 
croscope,  whidi  b  easily  daae  hy  A*s*^<*^ 
grains  of  salt  ia  a  dra^  of 
slip  of  glass  with  the  selotiaa;  thta  >b* 
glass  under  the  ohfect  baa,  aad  aAifasv** 
you  observe,  as    the  mummi    ea^s^^  ^ 
formatioo  and  gradual  btiiaas  afth*e>m>^  ■ 
there  b  a  decisive  difi«rrace  «a  rhe  eif^^^^ 


stS 


various  salts,  a  vast  tend  i 
struction  aiay  be  drawn  6am  aa  i 
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&kntt  kpeeici,  ind  eVen  from  tbe  variety  of 
figvfi  wbicb  one  toloHon  preienf s  to  view. 

Figi.  47.  48,  62.  CrystattiM  figwret  of  ComtMn 
Suit.— A  wlution  of  common  table  lalt  presents, 
intddition  to  the  perfect  crystmls,  a  Variety  of 
iu^oW  eonfifuratlons.  Pig.  47.  resembles  a  cor. 
tllioe  fomation,  and  is  composed  of  a  vast  number 
of  miiU  cubes  irregularly  disposed,  whicb  from 
tto'r  escreme  minuteness  exbibit,  under  tbe  most 
pot erftti  msgnifiers,  only  an  aggregation  of  sbining 
doti.  Fig.  62  is  a  similar  formation,  except  tbat 
ill  tbe  bnes  are  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  eacb 
otber.  Fig.  48u  is  a  more  complicate  configuration ; 
tke  middle  stem  is  first  formed,  and  afterwards  tbe 
proeeiMs  on  eacb  side  brancb  out.  Tbis  forma- 
tioa  auch  resembles  a  crystallization  of  soda. 

Fig.  46.  Qystah  of  Saliva If  a  slip  of  glass 

bf  ifetted  with  the  tongue,  and  afterwards  sub- 
Bitted  to  a  powerful  amplifier,  tbe  gradual  eva- 
porttion  of  the  moisture  Will  discover  a  crystalline 
brastion  very  much  resembling  Pig.  52. 

We  idvite  those  wbo  may  take  an  interest  in 
vitsening  the  astomsbing  process  of  crystalliza- 
tioa,  IS  developed  under  tbe  microscope  to  use 
I  ooffipoand  instrmnent,  which  gives  tbem  ex  ten. 
uve  field,  and  considerable  power,  yet  enables 
Aem  to  keep  the  object  at  some  distance  from  the 
nt,  by  which  tbe  evaporation  of  the  solution  is 
csi  Hible  to  condense  upon  tbe  objective  glass, 
nd  disturb  the  observation. 

flgi  60,  61.  Snow  Flaket An  almost  infinite 

viety  of  form  is  observable  in  tbe  minute  crys- 
lb ofs snow  flake;  tbe  beautiful  and  complicate 
igoffi  they  present  are  truly  wonderful,  and  fully 
cvird  tbe  observer  for  tbe  frequent  disappoint. 
Btntihe  must  Suffer  in  attempting  to  bring  tbem 
iretittly  under  tbo  microscope.  Tbe  specimens 
hovo  in  our  engraving  are  copied  from  the  delinea- 
*<»»  of  other  observers. 

fk.  49.  A  TVanaverBe  Section  of  the  Clematis, 
•^TIm  delicate  structure  of  tbis  object  is  shown 
><«  t  superficial  power  of  400. 

Tbe  remilniag  17  figures,  viz.,  from  Pig.  53  to 
^  69,  iiiclttsive,  refer  to  Infusoria.  Por  these, 
't  btve  before  noticed,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr 
Vitchard,  who  permits  us  to  copy  tbem  from  bis 
fiifiral  History  of  Animalcules:  from  tbe  same 
dented  and  beautifully  illustrated  work  we  extract 
i  bocb  u  is  necessary  in  tbe  way  of  particular 
Option  and  general  information.  It  will  not 
<  oat  of  place  to  notice  here,  tbat  Mr  Pritcbard 
tt  ctQsed  copies  of  bis  elaborate  engravings  to 
>  delicately  and  accurately  coloured ;  and  we  can 
^ly  conceive  a  more  valuable  companion  to 
m  aiiaoscope. 

Tbe  subjoined  table  exhibits  tbe  genera  of  tbe 
<>!tttoria,  the  number  of  species  included  under 
^  gtaus,  and  tbe  individimls  selected  for  illus. 
*ion  of  special  cbaracter. 

^w.  N«.«rSpMlm  IiMlIvMiulk  Fill. 

^lloiMdft.  31.       The  Drop  Monad.  65. 

tPnitwB.  8.       The  MeltiiurProtras.       «. 

^^*<n.  m      The  VegetaBW  Volrox.    67. 

I'fc^rMij,    with    th«l 

g*rt«fag|  of  Bteen-  V  33.      TbeEgg-iteped  Bnchelia.  61 

Phytona, 


11.  Ceicjiilft. 

12.  L«>u<'ophryt. 

13.  Trich<»a. 

14.  Kprona. 

1ft.  Hlinantopvs 


K*.  tofS^adM.         IndlvlAah.  PIft. 

SS.  The  Green  Cerearia.  M. 
38.  TheBracelet  Leucophryt.  54. 
91.      Trichoda  Tulgaria.  5A. 

14.      Kenma  pollaiter.  K. 

7.      Hiiiiant(q;»aB  larva.  56. 


The  Stlek  Vibrio.  66. 


Flrwivi 

I"  'iMllUID. 


15.  The  azure  CycUdiom.  62. 
7.  Paraiinecium  chrysaUt.    63. 

16.  The  Cackoo  Kolpoda.  64. 
7.  TheBreaat-plateOonfiiin.6B. 
I  f  The  little  SwaMowr.llke )  ^ 


16.  Vortieella.  indoding  1 

Polycattrica,    VTOk      VortlceUa  cyathhd.  S7. 

RoUtoria.       j 

17.  BrachiouuB.  22.      Brachiontu  passus.  63. 

It  will  be  noticed  tbat  in  stating  the  number  of 
species  under  each  genus,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
those  figured  and  described  by  Mr  Pritchard ;  this 
explanation  is  necessary,  as  in  some  genera  the 
species  are  more  numerous  in  tbe  arrangement  of 
other  naturalists. 

Monads, — **  This  genus  of  animalcules  includes 
tbe  smdlest  forms  in  which  a  voluntary  motion 
has  been  observed,  even  under  tbe  most  powerful 
microscopes :  tbis  motion,  until  recently,  appeared 
to  be  the  only  property  of  life  with  which  they 
were  endowed ;  but  tbe  observations  of  Dr  Ehren- 
berg  demonstrate  an  organization  equally  perfect 
with  animated  beings  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
Their  forms  in  general  are  simple,  spherical,  or 
cylindrical  masses,  devoid  of  external  members  or 
processes:^  tbe  mouth,  which  is  with  difficulty 
discerned,  is  a  simple  orifice,  not  furnished  with 
cilise  or  hairs,  (except  in  one  or  two  species:) 
they  are  colourless,  and  transparent  as  tbe  clearest 
crystal,  yet  can  no  internal  organization  be  seen, 
excepting  tbat  connected  with  their  digestive 
function,  wbicb  consists  of  two  or  more  globular 
cavities  or  sacs,  probably  communicating  with  eacb 
other  by  a  tubular  membrane,  as  in  the  larger 
polygastric  animalcules,  but  which  in  tbis  genus  is 
too  minute  to  be  discerned ;  indeed,  the  stomachs 
or  sacs  themselves  are  only  to  be  observed  when 
tbe  animalcule  is  fed  with  particles  of  colouring 
matter :  tbe  food  on  wbicb  they  usually  exist  being 
as  pellucid  as  themselves,  tbe  cavities  are  invisible. 
They  increase  by  a  spontaneous  division  of  the 
parent  into  two  or  more  parts,  and  those  parts,  or 
young,  again  divide  when  tbey  have  attained  their 
full  size.* 

*'  As  subjects  of  observation  tbey  are  principally 
interesting  from  their  minuteness,  being  as  tbey  are. 
tbe  very  limit  of  man's  acquaintance  witb  animated 
nature.  Their  diameters  vary  from  1.24000tb  of 
an  inch  to  l-1200tb,  and' consequently  require  a 
very  high  magnifying  power  to  discern.  They  are 
numerous,  and  generally  found  congregating  at  the 
surface,  and  around  the  decomposed  matter  of  in- 
fusions, either  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances." 

Pig.  65.  The  Drop  Monad.—*'  This  animalcule 
is  larger  than  tbe  Atom  Monad,  and  somewhat  glo- 
bular. On  account  of  its  size  and  transparency,  its 
digestive  cavities  can  be  much  more  distinctly  ob- 
served. It  revolves  about  its  longer  axis,  and  in 
swimming,  tbat  part  which  contains  the  coloured 
particles  follows  tbe  colourless  part.  Occasionally, 
with  attentive  observation,  currents  in  tbe  water  may 
be  seen  about  tbe  fore-part  or  moutb ;  it  is  there- 
fore highly  probable  tbat  it  is  furnished  witb  cili» 
or  hairs.  Those  found  at  Petersburgb,  measured 
from  l-3000th  to  l-2300th  of  an  inch  in  diameter : 
they  are  represented  in  the  group  magnified  380 
times."! 

Proteus, — **  We  now  arrive  at  a  larger  genus  of 
animalcules,  whose  habits  are  higbly  interesting 


*  MyohaervatloiMcMtheMMainiiufiMi  require  a  tnodii- 
cation  of  thk  part  of  the  definitioD,  or  ranoTal  out  of  this 
eenni.    a.  r 

t  MrPritdMNttterslytlateellieinsgnMeddiaiiMtH-. 
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tnd  curious :  indeed  there  are  few  in  the  ezalDin»> 
tion  of  which  I  have  heen  more  delighted.  This 
gratification  arises,  not  so  much  from  any  com- 
plexity in  their  organisation,  which  in  comparison 
with  the  Brachiomus,  and  some  of  the  VorticeUa,  is 
more  simple,  hut  from  the  great  power  they  possess 
of  dilating  their  bodies ;  and  their  motions  being 
slow,  the  observer  is  enabled  to  examine  their 
changes  of  form  distinctly.  Their  generic  charac- 
ter, according  to  Miiller,  is,  *  that  their  form  is 
changeable,  extending  variable  feet-like  processes 
at  pleasure/'* 

Fig.  66.  The  Melting  ProteuM — '*  The  drawing  of 
this  animalcule  I  took  from  a  specimen  found  in 
some  water  containing  duck- weed  (lemma  mt^), 
in  the  month  of  March.  They  are  very  scarce. 
Muller  states  he  only  saw  them  twice.  Their  diame- 
ters vary  from  1.600th  to  l^SOOth  of  an  inch.** 

Volvox, — **  The  animalcules  belonging  to  this 
genus  are  of  a  globular  form,  and  revolve  in  the 
water.  Some  of  the  species  are  so  large  as  to  be 
discerned  by  unassisted  vision,  while  others  are 
▼ery  diminutive.  Ehrenbreg  has  not  demonstrated 
their  digestive  organization ;  but  in  a  note  to  his 
t%ble»  conceives  they  ought  to  follow  the  monads. 
In  this  genus  is  included  that  beautiful  animalcule, 
called  the  Volvox  globater,  which  forms  so  interest- 
ing a  spectacle  in  the  solar  aiid  gas  microscopes." 

Fig.  6l,  1%e  Vegetable  Volvox **Thi8  ani- 
malcule is  rather  scarce.  Its  most  interesting  char- 
acter is  the  short  time  which  it  requires  in  arriving 
at  maturity,  and  undergoing  all  its  changes.  In  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  when  fed  with  an  infusion  of 
indigo,  a  single  globule  may  be  observed  to  emerge 
from  a  naked  branch,  increase  in  size,  and  divide 
into  a  cluster  of  smaller  ones ;  these  increase  also, 
and  after  revolving,  and  bringing  a  current  of  food 
towards  them,  finally  separate,  and  swim  away, 
each  of  the  young  ones  commencing  a  similar 
course.** 

**  It  consists  of  several  opaque  branches :  at  the 
termination  of  each  is  a  small  congeries  of  egg- 
shaped  transparent  bodies.  Miiller,  who  seems  to 
have  only  seen  them  once,  mistook  them  for  a 
vegetable  production,  until  he  observed  the  clusters 
to  separate  from  the  branch,  and  swim  about  at 
pleasure.'* 

**  These  animaloules  produce  a  rapid  current  of 
water  towards  them  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  in 
the  figure ;  and  if  supplied  with  plenty  of  coloured 
food,  as  indigo,  they  will  not  only  assume  the 
colour  of  the  particles,  but  may  be  seen  to  increase 
in  size,  under  the  eye  of  the  observer.  When  the 
cluster  is  fully  developed,  it  breaks  olT,  and  swims 
away,  revolving  at  it  proceeds.  After  roving 
about  for  a  few  minutes  in  search  of  a  proper  nidus 
to  attach  itself  to,  it  spins  a  very  delicate  thread, 
like  a  spider's  web,  one  end  of  which  it  fixes  to 
the  substance  it  has  selected :  this  filament,  when 
drawn  out  to  the  proper  length,  increases  in  size, 
and  assumes  the  deep  blue  colour  of  the  indigo, 
while  the  end  of  the  stalk  which  it  left  shoots 
forth  a  new  cluster.  The  current  above  mentioned 
is  sometimes  produced  without  any  revolution  of 
the  cluster  of  globules,  at  other  times  I  have  ob- 
served the  whole  cluster  to  revolve.  The  magni- 
fying power  which  1  employed,  while  making  the 
drawing  of  this  figure,  was  nearly  500  times.  The 
medium  diameter  of  the  clusters,  while  attached  to 
their  branches,  I  find  to  be  about  the  800th  part  of 
an  inch ;  and  when  fully  developed  and  separate, 
about  I-400UI  of  an  inch    Miiller  discovered  these 


animalcules  in  rivtr  water  kiktaMA  if  fc^ 
ber.  TboaeoBwUditWabewslwt^i* 
made,  I  foond  is  tbo  MBtk  of  J«H,  k  BMiM 
water." 

£iidU£s.— •«Tkis gtmm  rf  iiiiiili  diLn.  ^ 
to  Muller,  eoataini  tWMrty-stvsa  spacMa.  fc  ^ 
finitionis,  'asimyJeiavkibleuiaiti  I  ,rfi  w 
drical  form.***  **  The  saae  of  tW  MbM m» 
varies  considerably,  wad  thmkn  tw^mmAm 
magnifying  powers  to  exkikil  tWa  (feMM* 
54iO  linear).  If  Ue  reader  have  sa  ly^v^  rf 
examining  any  of  t^ca,  ui  m^trameam  ^  Afrv 
constmctMms,  ImI  of  tW  a^  map^af  pmm 
he  will  readily  peredvt  thai  tbars  ■  asMtav  W 
sides  magnifying  powar  tbat  is  caasattii  «fM» 
in  a  microaeope,  is  order  to  dwv  ik  tmm « 
olijecta.'* 

Fig.  6].-.rW  £>a  sAiys/  Fmddt  *TW 
animalcule  k  dkdsyakbed  by  in  pt^ioi  ^^ 
ance,  and  tbe  loi^tadiad  feUs  ef  ik  mmm 
membnute.  A  few  brigbt  spots  we  sks  ■■■■» 
observed;  these  have  beaa  sappasadiaktes^ 
but  it  k  more  probabU  tbey  are  the  iMiif  tepsfc 
gastric  structure.  Tbo  figm  k  a  aapiAil  ^ 
sentatlon.  showing  th«  aacs  aaid  kU^a^r« 
which  are  constaat.     Foaad  k  st^Hst  «** 

Ft6ne.— •*  The  cxtcaaiva  rwvef  fkifMiB 
regard  to  the  stracture,  fcrs,  mid  sHtef  Ik  Ai^ 
en(  spedea,  ofers  grant  variety  la  Ik  ekw* 
«*It  includes  amasaicaWa,  bocb  mskkHwal 
crustaceoos :  someasslitbfasatkaaisiAaB^v 
breadth  nearly  cqaak  tMr  k^tk;  mm  ^m 
organization  is  so  co«tpkU  tkat  medm  stfaw* 
have  entirely  exclnd«i  tbam  fram  tk  fia^ 
and  others,  which  are  with 
from  vegetables.  To 
congruities,  without  rsaderiag  the 
complex,  I  have  separated 
sions.  The  first  k  the  OfkN,  ssd  m^mm  % 
magnifying  power  of  frmm  9D0  fee  JOO^vM* 
amine  them ;  the  second  and  thM  ««y  •  aiA* 
size  tbatsoaie  do  aot  rrqatrr  half  tkspe«>.^ 
a  few  even  less,  being  jaat  dtsccnsUtlf  ikiM 
eye.  The  defiaitioa  gtvaa  by  Mdw  ***» 
malcules  under  thk  aaais,  k.  aa  mm^k  SMft 
veryeimple,  rwtmdt  mmd  radksr  kap/* 

First-division,-.Bacilkrk.  ^Ihmmm^ 
inactive  animalcules  ara  eovertd  viih  a  IvK^ 
like  coat,  and  appear  dosaly  aOisd  is  — s^^ 
fresh.water  Algs,  wmd  arv  wtH  nrj  spfi^*^ 
dasaed  with  the  nArk.** 

Second  division, — Phytana.  "Th*  *■•  * 
first  made  use  of  by  GoMfaav mA  h  m^^^ 
Ehrenberg  to  tboee  ■irrnscepsr  ««*«■  ^* 
digestive  organs  are  polygaatm.  er,  rf  Aiy 
a  simple  alineatary  eaaal,  k  k 
by  rotatory  organs.** 

Third  diviskm. — 
Baleules  of  the  Vibrio  , 
alimentary  canal,  iMt  no  cifia.  asr 
when  immersed  ia  a  aMchaakal  askbv^ 
particles.** 

Fig.  68.  Tie  Siick  rar«L_*« 
or  rather  eoagerk*  of  mimaAnk 


tfu^ 


mostly  attached  together  k 
magnified  appear  like  pkcrs  of 
yellow  cokor,  wHh  the  iasiie  of  aa 
rhey  are  nearly  ro«ad.aMd.  if  actsrt 
may  be  seen  oiiiarfnaally  to  tarn  ^s* * 
axis,  when  a  kaigitadinal  bae  aaf  k  i 
this  k  probably  th«  hiage  memmm^^  rt 
They  vary  m  kagth  Ire*  I  MM  »  » 
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ui  inch.  Hid  their  dbmeteris  from  1.20th  to  1  100th 
of  tbeif  length:  they  require  coniidemble  magnify, 
uig  power,  ind  large  angular  aperture,  to  distinguii h 
tbcir  itrueture/'  **  I  find,  on  reference  to  my  notes, 
made  tt  different  timet,  that  it  was  not  until  after 
1  hid  examined  them  repeatedly,  I  became  satisfied 
of  their  animal  vitality.  They  generally  reside  at 
the  bottom  of  ponds,  but  alter  rain  are  met  with 
ocsr  tke  lur&ce,  giving  the  water  a  green  tint ;  in 
neb  eases  the^  are  found  separate,  the  agitation  of 
the  wster  havmg  broken  the  dusters." 

OfcHdiMm — **  This  genus  is  composed  of  animal- 
cttlei  of  a  Hat,  round,  or  oval  form,  without  any 
ap(»rent  cilia.  Like  some  others,  they  are  so  very 
diiphaoous  that  the  most  delicately  finished  en- 
{nviogs  of  them,  afford  but  a  faint  idea  of  their 
exquisitely  brilliant,  crystal-like  appearance,  when 
riewed  under  a  good  achromatic  microscope 'of 
IwgB  angular  aperture." 

Fig.  62.  T%e  Azure  Cyciidium <«  Is  of  a  flat 

oral  form.  In  its  usual  condition  it  is  pellucid, 
hut  when  fed  with  colouring  matter,  dark  spots 
nj  be  leen,  as  in  the  drawing.  In  swimming  it 
ioraetioies  rotates,  and  exhibits  its  narrow  side  to 
view;  sod  if  the  water  be  filled  with  opaque  par- 
ticlet,  t  current  may  be  perceived  towards  the  front 
of  it,  iodioating  the  presence  of  cilia»  which,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  seen  when  the  animal  is  expir- 
in;.  These  creatures  propagate  by  division,  during 
the  progress  of  which  they  alter  their  form.  They 
f^vATt  a  magnifying  power  from  400  to  800  times 
to  riew  them  distinctly.  Length,  1.1400th  to 
UaOOthofaninch." 

Paramaeciim, — •*  The  animalcules  included  in 
thii  genos,  are  membraneous,  long,  and  rather  flat. 
Ehrenberg  supposes  these  and  the  kolpoda  to  be 
the  lame  as  the  monads,  and  cyclidia,  at  a  more 
wlnnceri  stage  of  their  growth.'^ 

Rg.  63.  Paramaecium  chryaalis "  These  inter- 
esting creatores  appear  like  milk  white  specks  to  the 
lahed  eye.  They  are  sott,  and  yield  to  the  pres- 
Mre  of  any  hard  substance  they  may  come  in  con- 
tact with.  The  body  is  long,  and  in  some  positions 
fh<  citicle  appears  to  have  a  diagonal  fold,  as  shown 
UI  the  figure.  The  mouth  aperture  is  situated  on 
the  inferior  side,  near  the  middle,  and  in  some 
»»wi  it  appears  like  a  papillary  projection.  In 
good  lucroscopes  the  body  is  seen  covered  with 
"■gituditial  rovrs  of  hair ;  by  means  of  these,  the 
f'nture  is  enabled  to  produce  a  current  in  the 
*>ter  towards  its  mouth.  They  propagate  by 
*»WBwne  division.  These  animalcules  are  well 
•dapted  for  exhibiting  the  structure  of  the  alimen- 
^  organs,  as  they  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
J**^  the  sacs  dearly  perceptible,  when  filled  with 
woufed  particles.  On  the  introduction  of  indigo 
*fo  the  water  they  arc  greatlv  agitated  ;  in  a  few 
"ioutes,  however,  they  are  quiet,  and  the  digestive 
*»  become  coloured,  as  in  the  drawing,  when 
7«n»  100  to  200  may  be  enumerated.  Length, 
l-«5th  to  1.200th  of  an  inch." 

Kotpoda — ••  This  genus  is  thus  defined  by  MOl- 
^'  *an  invisible,  very  simple,  pellucid,  flat, 
wooked  animalcule.*     They  vary  much  in  external 

WTO." 

^V-  64.  Tlie  Cuckoo  Kolpoda^  or  common  Boom 
JJ'*«We. — •«  Its  general  contour  has  some  resem. 
"Mce  to  a  bean  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  two  con- 
*cx  lobes  or  the  front  side  equal,  and  do  not  per- 
^ve  the  proboscis,  which  indeed  is  seen  %vith  diffi- 
^y*  we  shall  distinguish  some  likeness  to  the 
^<**<o;  from  which  similitude  it  has  received  its 


name.  The  mouth,  which  is  lighter  tinted  than 
the  surrounding  parts,  is  situated  in  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  upper  lobe  and  the  proboscis,  and  marked 
by  a  cross,  while  the  termination  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  in  the  cavity  immediately  below  the  pro- 
boscis. The  margin  of  the  two  lobes  is  furnished 
with  a  row  of  delicate  cilia,  only  observable  under 
favourable  illumination.  These  dliu,  by  producing 
a  current  in  the  water  towards  the  mouth,  perform 
the  same  important  office  as  members  in  some  of 
the  mammalia;  as  the  current  brings  all  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  in  the  water  to  the  mouth  in  regular 
succession."  **By  feeding  them  on  vegetable 
colouring  matter,  the  polygastric  form  of  their  di- 
gestive organs  is  readily  distinguished."  **  Length 
of  full  grown  specimens,  1 -280th  of  an  inch.  They 
are  found  in  various  vegetal^le  infusions,  and 
especially  in  those  of  hay  which  have  been  kept  a 
considerable  time." 

Gontum **Tbe  animalcules  of  this  genus  are 

in  clusters ;  they  are  propagated  by  several  incisions 
across  the  body  of  the  parent,  dividing  it  into  a 
number  of  symmetrical  forms.  When  observed 
singly,  most  of  the  species  resemble  the  volvox. 
The  structure  of  their  digestive  organs  is  not 
known.  MAller  defines  this  genus  as  composed 
of  'invisible,  simple,  smooth,  angular  animal- 
cules.*" 

Fig.  69.   The  Breastplate  Gonium "  It  con. 

sists  of  sixteen  spherical  bodies,  disposed  regularly 
in  a  quadrangular  form,  like  the  jewels  in  the 
breast-plate  of  the  Jewbh  high  priest.  They  are 
all  arranged  in  the  same  plane;  the  four  centre 
ones  are  generally  larger  than  those  which  surround 
them ;  and  the  diameters  of  the  three  smaller  balls 
are  only  equal  to  the  two  larger  centre  ones  to 
which  they  are  attached ;  the  external  corners  are 
consequently  vacant."  **  The  diameters  of  the 
clusters  vary  firom  1.350th  to  l-200th  of  an  inch." 
**  They  are  found  near  the  surface  of  clear  water, 
and  often  along  with  the  Cercaria  viridU.  A 
magnifying  power  of  200  is  sufficient  for  their  ex- 
amination." 

Buriaria, — **  *  A  simple,  hollow,  membraneous 
animalcule,'  which  takes  its  name  fi'om  its  bag  or 
purse-like  form.  Ehrenberg  has  only  noticed  one 
species,  and  has  not  decided  as  to  the  situation  of 
the  genus." 

Fig.  60.   The  little  twallowMke  Burtaria *•  The 

form  of  this  animalcule,  by  a  little  effort  of  im- 
agination, may  be  compared  to  a  bird,  and  its 
movements  appear  like  the  flight  of  the  swallow : 
hence  its  name."     "It  is  found  in  stagnant  water. 

Cercaria, — **  An  *  invisible,  pellucid  animalcule, 
with  a  tail'  If  we  consider  the  internal  organis- 
ation of  this  genus,  it  comprehends  a  very  wide 
range ;  indeed,  the  different  species  vary  so  much 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  definition  of 
their  characters  with  any  degree  of  accuracy." 

Fig.  59.  The  Green  Cercaria '*  This  is  a  highly 

interesting  creature:  the  bright  green  colour  of  its 
body ;  its  diaphanous  extremities ;  its  well-defined 
orange  brown  eye ;  and  the  numerous  transforma- 
tions of  its  form,  render  it  a  very  entertaining  ob- 
ject for  the  microscope  ;  in  addition  to  which  it  is 
easily  procured,  and  managed  with  great  facility." 
*'  The  length  of  the  specimens  which  I  have  ex- 
amined WHS  about  1-A50th  of  an  inch  :  Ehrenberg 
gives  1.280th  as  their  length."  ••  The  magnifying 
power  best  adapted  for  viewing  them,  is  from  300 
to  500  tiroes,  in  an  achromatic" 

LeueophrjfB, — *'  Diaphanous,  ciliated  auinalcules." 
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Fig.  54.  Th§  hramtit  i^iiropAfyi.— TUs  nu- 
malcule  it  shown  in  the  figure  with  a  portion  of 
the  inner  edge  ciliated. 

Triehodtt,^**  Diapbanout,  ptrtialljr  ciliated  ani- 
malcules.'* 

Fig.  55.  THehoda  on/^orif.—**  Whose  entita- 
ceous  covering  is  the  shape  of  a  cup,  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  radiate  several  ttroof  spines.** 

Kerona, — **  Animalculea  famished  with  hooks 
(uncinij,  bristles  (aela),  or  bom-like  processes.** 

Fig.  56.  Kerona  puliaHer — **  The  fore  part,  in 
addition  to  the  cilia,  is  stated  to  have  three  seta. 
The  cilia  at  the  opposite  extremity,  are  often  se- 
parated; at  other  times  they  are  collected  in  a 
duster.*' 

HtmoMtopHt. — "Pellucid  animalcules,  with  a 
cluster  or  tuft  of  hair.** 

Fig.  58.  Himantopui  larva — «*  This  is  a  very 
lively  creature,  swimming  and  turning  in  the  crater 
in  a  graceful  and  diverting  manner,  inflecting  itself, 
as  shown  in  the  6gure;  the  body  gradually  de- 
creases tOMrards  the  posterior,  and  at  intervals 
several  hairs  appear  disposed  along  it.  The 
margin  is  fringed.** 

VorticeUd,—-**  They  vary  much  in  their  organi- 
sation ;  hence  I  have  formed  them  into  two  divi- 
sions. They  are  naked,  contractile,  and  possess 
cilia,  circularly  disposed  near  the  mouth,  produc- 
ing a  vortex  in  the  vrater ;  in  many  of  tbm  they 
appear  to  rotate  like  a  wheel.** 

First  Division, — Polygastrica*  Including  the 
animalcules  which  possess  %  number  of  digestive 
sacs  or  stomachs. 

Second  Division,~Rotatoria.  The  highest 
class.of  infusorial  animalcules,  so  named  from  their 
rotatory  motion. 

Fig.  57.  Vortieelh  cgaihmi,^**  This  animalcule 
is  shown  swimming  freely  ;  the  edge  of  the  bell  is 
ciliated,  though  not  exhibited  in  the  sketch :  it  can 
attach  itself  by  the  stem,  which  it  contracts  spir- 
ally.** 

Braehiomui,--**  This  genus  is  composed  of  ani- 
malcules enclosed  within,  or  partially  covered  by, 
a  shell-like  coat.  They  possess  rotatory  organs, 
like  the  vorticella,  and  form,  in  Ebrenberg  s  ar- 
rangements, a  parallel  order.** 

Fig.  53.  Brachumut  pauut, — **  A  cnnous  little 
creature,  with  two  long  bristles  in  front,  like  the 
anteunse  of  an  insect.** 

It  is  proper  to  notice  here,  that  oar  space  did 
not  allow  us  in  many  instances  to  transcribe  the 
whole  of  Bir  Pritcbard's  descriptions,  but  only  so 
much  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  gen- 
eral information  on  the  subjects  illustrated. 
Though,  indeed,  we  rather  owe  an  apology  to  the 
author  for  taking  so  much  of  his  sdmirable  per- 
formance, than  an  explanation  to  our  readers  for 
taking  so  little. 

We  have  now  completed  the  design  whi^  we 
proposed  to  ourselves  in  the  opening  of  this  article. 
That  we  have  added  something  considerable  to 
the  papmiar  knowledge  concerning  the  microscope 
and  the  wonders  it  reveals,  may,  we  think,  with- 
out vanity,  be  assumed ;  for  with  the  aids  and  ap- 
pliances so  courteously  presented  for  our  assistance, 
we  could  scarcely  frul  to  communicate. much  inter- 
esting information  on  the  sul\ject.  It  does  not 
perhaps  fall  within  our  province  to  moralif e  on  the 
theme  of  this  essay,  otherwise  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  there  is  something  connected  with  mi- 
croscopic research  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  gratification  of  an  abstract  curiosity  regarding 
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UHJL  (a).  Tbe  sulj^ct  of  the  ftdultenition 
rf  milk  bts  been  in?eftigat«d  with  gremt  oare, 
bj  M.  BuTuel  of  Paris.  Although  hit  obser?a- 
tioniire  ifiteuded  to  apply  only  to  the  milk  of  that 
eit;,  jet  there  ii  little  douht  that  they  will  aluo 
Im  fottod  applicable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
ill  petX  towns.  He  sets  out  with  stating  that  all 
utttruments  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  milk, 
wkkh  are  calculated  to  attain  this  end  by  pointing 
nut  differences  in  its  density  or  specific  gravity,  are 
iaiecurste  and  useless.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  pure 
nilk  differs  much  in  density  according  to  the  fod- 
ler  used  by  tbe  dairy-man  for  his  cows,  the  buty- 
aetous  matter,  which  imparts  lowness  of  density, 
leuig  fflsde  to  preponderate  by  some  sorts  of  tidod, 
ind  tbe  caseous  part,  which  increases  the  density, 
wiog  made  preponderate  by  other  sorts.  And,  on 
iic  otbfr  band,  although  water,  the  ordinary  sub- 
tuce  with  which  milk  is  adulterated  by  the  dealers 
0  tke  French  capital,  would  alone  cause  a  great 
timioution  of  density,  the  dealers  know  very  well 
ov  to  prevent  that  effect,  and  so  render  the 
riometer  useless.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  only 
eeeusry  to  dissolve  in  ihe  milk  a  little  sugar- 
wd/,  which  is  required  at  all  events  in  order  to 
uncet  tbe  flat  taste  imparted  to  milk  by  diluting- 
with  water.  The  result  of  M.  Barruel's  inquiries 
D  the  sdulteration  of  milk  in  Paris,  is  that  no 
Mitivdjr  noxious  substance  is  ever  to  be  found  in 
i  tiiit  a  common  practtee  is  to  remove  a  eon- 
dcfaMe  portion  of  tbe  cream,  by  allowing  the 
lilk  to  ttaud  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  to  dilute 
)e  remsinder,  or  skimmed  milk,  with  water,  and 
>|ire  it  tbe  apparent  qualities  of  new  milk  in  one 
r  ether  of  tbe  manners  now  to  be  mentioned.  Tbe 
pieit/  of  the  milk  being  much  diminished  by  the 
Iter,  10  that  the  milk  acquired  a  bluish  appear- 
iM,  it  wu  at  one  time  usual  to  correct  this  de- 
ct,  by  previously  mixing  wheat-flour  with  the 
Iter  with  which  the  milk  was  diluted.  But  this 
bltention  was  too  obvious  to  the  senses.  Any 
Tion  even  of  indifferent  delicacy  of  palate,  could 
»t«et  tbe  altered  taste  of  the  milk ;  and  besides, 
W  two  hours'  rest,  the  flour  sank  to  the  bottom, 
itsring  the  translucent  blueness  of  tbe  milk,  and 
Htisg  out  tbe  nature  of  the  fraud.  To  prevent 
ttisconvenience,  the  dealers  boiled  the  flour  in  the 
Mfr  beiore  mixing  it  with  milk  ;  and  in  this  way 
^•inqoe  mixture  was  procured,  which  retained  its 
Mjroa  standing.  As  even  with  this  addition 
eisbricsted  liquid  had  a  flat  taste,  sugar  or  sugar- 
■dy  was  dissolved  in  it,  by  which  means  the 
Miitr  sweetness  of  tbe  milk  was  partly  restored, 
kn  sdulteration,  however,  has  become  so  easy  of 
ileetioQ  by  means  of  iodine*  which  renders  tbe 
iliare  blue  by  its  action  on  the  fecula  of  the 
«r,  that  M.  Barruel  believes  that  the  fraud  now 
Kribed  is  very  little  practised  in  the  present  day 
^s.  1a  Britain,  where  the  munici|Nilities  take 
cbtrge  whatever  of  the  purity  of  this  most  im- 
tiat  article  of  food,  it  noay  be  preaumed  that  the 
Ultention  with  flower,  sugar,  and  water  is  com- 
IB  enough,  as  it  is  •  simple  and  cheap  mode  of 
'(■npliibing  every  purpose  of  the  fraudulent 
iler.  The  best  mode  of  proving  the  presence  of 
i^iMeotts  matter  in  such  mixture,  is  to*heat  the 
^  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  to  coagulate  the 
■no,  to  filter  the  whey,  and  then  to  add  to  the 
^  the  tincture  of  iodine ;  upon  which  a  fine 
K  colour  will  be  struck.  Driven  from  this 
^<ies  of  adulteration,  the  Parisian  dealers  have 
^y  resorted  to  another  to  iitgeniouS;  that  M. 


Barruel  ooooeivca  they  could  not  have  discovered 
it  without  the  aid  of  some  scientific  person. 
The  method  is  simple ;  so  cheap,  that  for  tcnpence 
the  opacity  and  colour  of  milk  may  be  imparted 
to  thirty  English  pints  of  water,  and  so  far  secret 
that  no  disagreeable  taste  is  communicated.  Thia 
is  nothing  more  than  the  employment  of  an 
emulsion  of  almoiAls,  for  which  some  dealers, 
more  greedy  and  less  cautious  than  tbe  rest, 
have  substituted  hemp-seed,  which,  however,  ia 
apt  to  impart  an  acrid  taste.  By  either  of  these 
means  the  milk  may  be  diluted  to  an  indefinite  ex* 
tent;  and  the  only  corrective  required  is  a  little 
sugar-candy  to  remove  the  flat  taste.  A  peculiar 
advantage  possessed  by  this  mode  of  adulteration 
over  every  other,  is,  that  the  vegeto-animal  matter, 
or  vegetable  albumen  of  the  emulsion  by  which 
the  oil  of  almond  is  held  in  suspension,  is  coagu* 
lated,  OF  curdled,  like  casein,  by  acids.  Tbe  me- 
thod recommended  by  M.  Barruel  for  detecting  the 
fraud  is  founded  on  two  circumstanccs,^the  greatly 
inferior  quantity  of  coagulum  formed  by  acids  in 
the  mixture  of  milk  and  almond  emulsion,  com- 
pared with  that  formed  in  milk  alone,  and  the 
facility  with  which,  by  kneading  the  coagulum  with 
the  fingers,  oil  may  be  squeeted  out  of  the  former, 
while  none  exists  in  the  latter.  On  examining 
carefully  four  different  specimens  of  pure  milk, 
procured  from  different  quarters  in  Paris,  be  found 
that  SOO  parts  of  each  coagulated  by  beating  them 
with  an  equal  volume  of  vinegar,  gave  each  a  quan- 
tity of  curd,  which,  when  well  drained,  and  equally 
pressed  between  foMs  of  bibulous  paper,  weighed 
29  parts ;  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  milk  taken 
from  a  cow  in  presence  of  a  person  sent  to  procure 
it,  gave  30  parts  of  curd,  fie  then  found,  that 
when  the  same  milk  was  mixed  with  various  pro- 
portions of  water,  the  quantity  of  curd  was  ex- 
actly in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  proportion  of  water 
added.  Tbe  water,  therefore,  did  not  prevent  any 
portion  of  the  curd  from  being  thrown  down  by 
the  usual  modes  of  curdling  the  milk.  He  next 
found,  that,  if  a  given  quantity  of  sugar  was  added 
to  the  mixture  of  milk  and  water,  the  quantity 
added  could  be  separated  exactly  by  evaporating 
the  whey  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  heating 
this  with  alcohol,  filtering  the  alcoholic  solution, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness,  fie  then  also  found 
that,  when  equal  parts  of  almond  emulsion  and 
milk  were  mixed  together,  300  parts  of  the  mixture, 
^urdled  by  vinegar  as  above,  gave  16^  parts  of  curd ; 
and  that  the  same  quantity  of  a  mixture  containing 
two  parts  of  emulsion  to  one  of  milk,  gave  only 
lOfth  parts  of  curd.  So  that  although,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  adulteration  with  almond  emulsion 
did  not  lessen  the  quantity  of  curd  to  the  same  ex- 
tent aa  adulteration  with  water  only,  yet  the  de- 
crease was  very  great,  and  very  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  quantity  of  emulsion  added.  Lastly,  on 
placing  pure  curd  on  white  paper,  no  oily  matter 
was  thrown  out ;  but  the  curd  procured  from  tbe 
mixture  of  milk  and  almond  emulsion*  besides  being 
less  firm  than  the  former,  gave  out  in  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours  a  quantity  of  oil  sufficient  to 
stain  the  paper.  Another  adulteration  to  which 
milk  is  subjected  in  Paris,  is  with  carbonate  of 
potass  or  soda.  The  object  of  this  variety  of  adul- 
teration is,  in  tbe  hot  summer  months,  1o  prevent 
the  milk  from  becoming  sour  and  curdling,  or  to 
break  down  the  curd  and  correit  aceacency  when 
the  milk  has  actually  become  spoiled.  In  this  pro- 
cess, acetate  of  potass  or  soda  is  formed.    Neither 
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of  theie  Mlts,  in  moderate  quantity,  it  iigurioiit  to 
the  health ;  indeed,  aeetate  of  potaic  ezitU  natu- 
rally in  milk,  and  if  the  lource  of  loine  embarast* 
meut  in  the  detection  of  the  present  frwid.  The 
mode  of  analydi  adopted  by  M.  Barruel  is  as  foU 
lows :  At  the  alkaline  acetatea  are  oonrerted  by 
incineration  into  carbonates,  be  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  this  propertv,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
alkali  naturally  contamed  in  whey.  Ue  therefore 
evaporated  a  certain  quantity  of  whey  to  dryness, 
incinerated  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  procured  an  alkaline  ley  from  the  remainder, 
which,  by  the  process  recommended  by  Decroisil 
lor  measuring  the  strength  of  alkaline  fluids,  in- 
dicaud  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  degrees 
of  alkalinity.  Hence  any  increase  of  alkaline 
strength  above  the  last  of  these  points,  roust  be 
considered  as  owing  to  the  intentional  addition  of 
carbonate  of  potass  or  soda.  This  is  evidently 
the  most  difficult  of  the  processes  recoaimeiided 
for  detecting  the  various  adulterations  specified  in 
M.  Barruel  s  j^P^r*  Indeed,  a  chemist  alone  could 
conduct  it.  The  others  may  be  easily  executed  by 
any  body. 

MILL.  Jamss;  author  of  the  History  of  British 
India,  and  other  works,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Logie  Pert,  Forfarshire,  on  the  6th  April,  1773.  He 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  MonUose,  and  was  after%irards,  through 
the  patronage  of  Sir  John  Stuart.  Bart,  of  Fetter- 
cairn,  on  whose  estate  his  father  held  a  small  fiirm, 
sent  to  the  university  ofE<Unburgh,  where  he  was 
educated  for  the  church.  In  1800,  he  accompanied 
Sir  John  Stuart  to  Loudon,  where  he  settled,  and 
supported  himself  entirely  by  his  pen.  For  several 
years,  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Re. 
view,  the  British,  the  Eclectic,  and  Monthly  Re- 
views. He  was  also  the  editor  for  some  time  of  the 
Literary  Journal,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
Philanthropist,  a  Quaker  periodical.  His  History  of 
British  India  was  commenced  about  1606,  and 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  It  was  published  in  the  winter  of 
1817—18  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  and  was  the  first  history 
calculated  to  convey  complete  and  sound  views  of 
India  and  Anglo-Indian  affairs.  The  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  the  author  displayed  iiuiuced 
the  East  India  Court  of  Directors  (much  to  their 
honour,  for  he  had  freely  censured  many  of  their 
transactions)  to  intrust  to  him,  in  1819.  the  chief 
conduct  of  their  correspondence  with  India  in  the 
revenue  branch  of  administration.  He  afterwards 
rose  to  be  head  of  the  department  in  the  India 
House  of  correspondence  with  India,  or,  in  other 
words,  chief  minister  for  Indian  afiairs  to  the  East 
India  company.  His  official  duties,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  exercise  his  pen. 
He  contributed  a  number  of  valuable  articles  to  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britaimica,  which 
were  afterwards  collected  and  printed  in  a  separate 
ftn-m.  The  subjects  of  the  principal  of  these  were 
on  Government,  Education.  Jurbprudeoee,  Law  of 
Nations,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Colonies,  and  Prison 
Discipline.  In  1821—22,  he  published  his  Elemento 
of  Political  Economy,  which  professed  no  higher 
object  than  furnishing  a  clear  summary  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  that  science.  In  1829  he  published 
bis  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind,  a  work  upon  which  he  had  bestowed  extra- 
ordinary labour,  andat  which  he  evinced  great  analy- 
ticul  powers.  His  last  work  was  published  in  1835, 
anonymously,  entitled  a  Fragment  on  Mackintosh, 
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vtk  bigb  eitinmtion  for  our  dock-yards.  The 
dief  manufactures  are  those  of  wooMens,  mede 
from  tke  Heeces  of  netiTe  sheep,  and  consbting 
noiUj  of  flaimelSk  Farmers  and  cottagers  make 
tiitte  tenoels,  and  they  are  collected  by  a  sort  of 
nkUleiiieii,  who 'bring  them  to  the  market  at 
Webbpool,  whence  they  are  distributed  through. 
out  tke  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Welsh  flannels. 
The  borough  and  market-towna  of  Montgbmery- 
sbiresre,  Montgomery  (population  of  parish,  1188); 
MichjniUeth  (population,  2381) ;  Newtown,  (popu- 
)ixm,  4550);  Welshpool  (popdation,  463a); 
Llaiwdloes  (population,  418&) ;  Llanfylten  (popu- 
ktioo.  1836) ;  and  Llanfair  (population^  2687.) 
Tbe  eounty-jail  and  house  of  correction  are  at 
Montgomery,  where  the  quarter  sessions  are  held. 
Tbe  ioiaet  are  held  in  the  spring  at  Welshpool ; 
10  the  winter  at  Newtown.  The  county  returns 
one  menber  to  parliament ;  the  boroughs  another. 
Population  of  the  county  in  1831,  66,482. 

MONTROSE;  (called  provindally  Monross, 
■opposed  from  the  Gaelic  Moinh,  back,  and  Ross, 
prDooBtory,)  an  ancient  royal  burgh  and  seaport 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  distant 
fron  Edinburgh  seyenty  and  from  Dundee  thirty 
oilet  north-east.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  tbe  German  ocean  on  the  east,  the  South 
Etk  rifer  on  the  south,  and  by  a  large  expanse  of 
tbis  rirer,  called  the  Basin  of  Montrose,  on  the 
vett  The  basin  is  nearly  dry  at  Low  water,  but 
daring  high  water  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
ntt  kke,  surrounded  by  numerous  country  seats, 
tod  finely  cultiyated  fields,  and  forming  altogether 
«  my  attraetife  scene.  The  town  is  well  built, 
ud  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious  main  street, 
Tmn  which  smaller  streets  diverge.  Among  the 
fwbUe  edifices  are,  tbe  town-house,  a  neat  build- 
ing, with  an  arcade  below,  and  rooms  for  public 
tHttinesi  over  it ;  the  old  parish  church,  to  which  a 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  was  attached  in 
1833,  said  to  form  the  highest  steeple  in  Scotland; 
St  John's  church,  made  a  parish  church  in  1835 ; 
h  Peter's  Episcopal  chapel  in  the  Links,  founded 
s  1723;  the  Lunatic  asylum,  erected  in  1780,  and 
naiidered  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind 
n  Scotland;  the  Academy,  erected  in  1814;  a 
pKioQj  seminary  erected  in  1832,  and  a  commo- 
^  aew-jail  erected  in  1833.  In  1828-9,  a  mag- 
tifioeat  suspension-bridge,  432  fiset  in  length,  was 
brown  across  the  South  Esk,  designed  by  captain 
(tniiel  Brown,  &.  N.,  and  finished  at  an  expense 
f  £20,000.  The  harbour  on  the  east  nde  of  the 
nige  is  commodloos,  and  furnished  with  good 
mfi.  It  is  a  port  of  the  custom-house,  and  in- 
cudes tbe  havens  and  creeks  from  Bervie  Brow  to 
le  Tay.  Two  light-houses,  vnih  fixed  lights, 
«re  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  1818, 
f  which  vessels  are  enabled  at  night  to  make  the 
tHiour  with  safety.  The  number  of  vessels  be- 
■ging  to  the  port  amounted  in  1837  to  105,  re- 
vering about  1 1,050  tons.  Most  of  these  are 
nged  in  the  importation  of  flax  from  the  Baltic, 
i  a  number  in  bringing  coal  from  Newcastle  and 
indefiaBd.  The  export  trade  consists  chiefly  of 
kin,  cured  salmon,  herring,  and  cod.  The  manu- 
Etured  goods  are  sent  coastwise  to  London,  Glas- 
V,  Jhmdee,  &c.  A  large  steamer  now  saib 
piUrly  between  Montrose  and  London.  The 
ineipal  manufactories  of  the  town  are  those  of 
i-dotfa,  sheeting,  and  linen,  with  which  are  con- 
tied  several  fiax  spinning.mills.  Ship-building 
*vned  ou  to  some  extent.  Montrose  abounds 
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in  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions,  and  in 
assodatiotts  for  religious,  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
poses. Between  the  town  and  the  sea,  there  are 
extensive  links  or  downs,  where  the  game  of  golf 
is  played,  and  where  horse  races  used  occasionally 
to  take  place.  A  small  neat  theatre,  opened  for  the 
amusement  of  the  inhabitants,  has  been  of  late  years 
converted  into  dwelling  houscK  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water, 
brought  in  pipes  from  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
Montrose  unites  with  Forfar,  Brechin,  Arbroath, 
and  Bervie,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Montrose,  which 
extends  about  three  miles  on  either  side,  was  in 
1831,  12,055;  of  the  burgh,  11,500.  James 
Graham,  the  celebrated  marquis  of  Montrose,  was 
bom  in  the  burgh  in  1612.  Andrew  Melville,  the 
father  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  at  Montrose. 

MORGAN,  William,  F.  H.  S.,  actuary  of  the 
society  for  equitable  assurances  oa  lives  and  sur- 
vivorships, was  bora  at  Bridgend,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, on  the  6th  of  June,  1750 ;  and  educated  for 
bis  father's  profession,  which  was  that  of  medicine. 
By  the  kind  assistance  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Dr 
Priee,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  as  a  student  at  Guy*s 
and  St  Thomas's  hospitals.  There  he  continued 
for  three  or  four  years,  pursuing  his  medical  studies 
with  great  zeal,  industry,  and  success.  In  177C^ 
Dr  Price  published  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on 
*'  Reversionary  Payments,  on  Schemes  for  provid- 
ing Annuities  for  Widows  and  for  Persons  in  Old 
Age,  and  on  the  method  of  calculating  the  Value 
of  Assurances  on  Lives."  Tbis  caused  Dr  Price 
to  be  consulted  by  many  societies  instituted  for 
these  purposes,  as  well  as  in  cases  for  the  valuation 
of  individual  reversionary  interest!  i  and  he  sug- 
gested to  his  nephew,  that  it  might  possibly  l»e  of 
advantage  to  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  these 
subjects.  He  accordinglv  commenced  tbe  study  of 
mathematics  about  this  time  (1772),  and  made  an 
extraordinary  and  rapid  progress  in  them.  In 
Febraary,  1774,  he  was,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Dr  Price,  appointed  to  the  office  of  assistant 
actuary  to  the  equitable  society ;  and  succeeded  to 
the  more  important  office  of  actuary,  in  February, 
1775,  the  president  and  directors  of^  which  society 
had  frequently  consulted  Dr  Price  on  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affiurs.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  following  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  and 
he  pursued  his  mathematical  studies  with  great 
ardour  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  science.  In  tbe 
year  1779,  be  published  tbe  first  edition  of  his 
work  on  the  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  reversion- 
ary Payments,  containing  rules  for  solving  all  ques- 
tions concerning  tbe  value  of  annuities  and  rever- 
sions depending  on  any  one,  two  or  three  lives,  or 
on  any  survivorships  among  them,  most  of  which 
had  never  before  been  answered.  These  solutions 
were  all  derived  from  the  hypothesis  of  De  Moivre. 
In  1781,  he  published  an  Examination  of  Dr  Craw- 
ford's Theory  of  Heat  and  Combustion  (the  first 
editionV  In  1788,  he  communicated,  through  Dr 
Price,  ois  first  paper  to  the  royal  society,  namely, 
on  the  Probabilities  of  Survivorships  between  two 
Persons  of  any  given  age,  and  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  Value  of  Reversions  depending  on 
those  Survivorships  (from  tables  of  the  real  proba- 
bilities of  life:  this  hsd  never  been  done' before). 
For  this  paper  the  president  and  council  adjudged 
to  him  the  gold  medal  on  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  do- 
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nation,  and  he  was  thortly  afterwardf  elected 
a  Fellow.  In  1783,  he  commanicated  a  paper 
on  the  Method  of  detennining,  from  the  real 
Prohahilities  of  Life,  the  Value  of  a  Contingent 
Reyersion  in  which  three  Livee  are  inroWed  in  the 
8ur?i?orthip.  In  1791*  another  paper  on  the 
same  tuloect.  In  1794,  a  further  intettSgation  of 
the  lame.  These  papers  comprised  the  solution 
of  seventeen  different  problems;  and,  in  1799,  he 
communicated  the  solution  of  se?en  more  prob- 
lems in  which  three  lives  are  involved,  in  all  of 
which  were  also  involved  a  contingency  never 
before  accurately  determined,  lumefy,  that  of  one 
life  fidling  after  another  in  a  given  time.  These 
problems  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject so  far  as  it  relates  to  contingencies  on  three 
lives.  The  whole  of  these  papers  he  afterwards 
revised  and  republished  in  the  second  edition  of 
hb  work  on  the  Doctrine  of  Annuities,  1821.  He 
also  communicated  to  the  royal  society  a  paper  on 
the  Non-conducting  power  of  a  Vacuum.  He 
ilso  published  the  following  pamphlets  :^ln  1792, 
**A  Review  of  Dr  Price's  Writings  on  the  8ub- 
jects  of  the  Finances,"  &c  In  1796,  «•  Facts  ad- 
dressed to  the  serious  Attention  of  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,"  followed  by  "  Additional  Facts." 
In  1797,  "  An  appeal  to  the  People  of  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  alarming  State  of  the  Public  Finances." 
In  1803,  ««A  Comparative  View  of  the  Public 
Finances  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
lat^  Administration."  In  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  he 
wrote  on  Life  Annuities,  Chance,  Funds,  Interest. 

Mr  Morgan's  services,  in  connection  with  the 
Equitable  Society,  were  of  great  piiblic  importance 
and  utility.  The  Eonitable  Society  was  founded 
in  1762,  and  although,  in  some  respects,  it  pro- 
ceeded tn  more  scientific  principles  than  any 
society  which  had  been  previously  established, 
possessed  but  little  claim  to  its  title.  Mr  Morgan 
was  the  first  to  give  a  perspicuous  explanation  of 
the  general  principles  of  life  assurance.  By  his 
ability,  integrity,  and  wisdom  he  guided  this  in- 
stitution from  one  step  of  prosperity  to  another, 
and  raised  it  from  comparative  insignificance,  con- 
sisting, at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  in  1774,  of 
about  TOO  members,  wiUi  a  capital  of  only 
£33,800  stock  in  the  three  per  cents.,  under  re- 
gulations which  must  ever  have  retained  it  in  a 
state  of  infimcy  and  weakness,  to  its  present  mag* 
nitude  and  importance,  consisting  of  many  thou- 
sand members,  and  possessed,  in  1829,  of  a  capital 
exceeding  £9,000,000,  an  income  of  nearly 
£800,000  per  annum,  and  engaged  In  assurances 
for  the  most  part  intended  as  a  provision  for  the 
surviving  &milies  of  its  members,  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  £19,000,000. 

Mr  Morgan's  decease  took  place  at  Stamford 
Hill,  Middlesex,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1833,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  a  protestant 
dissenter  of  the  Unitarian  schooL 

MORPETH;  a  town  of  Northumberland,  situ- 
ated by  the  river  Wansbeck  on  the  line  of  the 
great  road  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  about 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  town  is  of  remote  antiquity,  and  consists 
principally  of  two  streets,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  market-place.  The  new  county  gaol,  house 
of  correction,  court-houfe,  &c,  b  a  fine  pile  of 
buildings,  erected  in  1829,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  The  town-house  was  erected  in  1714, 
at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  in  whidi  the 
inuiorial  court  is  held,  as  well  as  the  quarter  ses- 


sions for  the  eovnty;  H  is  MtrfkwMit 
having  a  piaxia  utiianttiitfd  vtth  rail  ««ft.«i 
the  superstructure  decorated  wA  tmt^  Tk 
ruins  of  the  ancient  eastW  of  Umptikmmmd 
on  an  eminence,  and  oossMt  mkj  «f  mm  t^^^ 
of  the  outer  wall,  and  part  of  lii  f«ia» . 
at  a  short  distance  from  thk  Umm  n  s  ■■« 
monad  of  earth,  raised  to  a  emMmkt  ^tfL 
probably  for  the  pvrposs  ef  Wscfcafeiff  fciwi 
which  appears  to  have  been  ef  |Msk  *av^ 
The  largest  cattle-imrket  ta  the  ssiArfl^ 
is  held  here  weekly,  and  the  whsit  WAtaMi 
of  Northnmberland  smI  DwhM  m  e^M  «* 
cattle  from  it.  By  far  the  Isrfcr  |— ^t 
cattle  sold  here  are  broofht  bm  As  aAsa 
districU  of  Scotland.  BodgsoB,  Ck  biM  « 
Northumberland,  says,  " TbMsrifAiii rf k«faf 
a  weekly  market  here  om  We4mdtf  ^i 


Tyne 
beginnings  to  its  p 
iwrsons  were  fined  at  the  Mamoi  wm,^ 
1656,  (or  laving  shccp-ptM  iisi  limit  ^ 
their  doors.**  From  the  llth  ef  filkwh^ 
(when  the  new  bridge  bwlt  soesi  At  ■•■*• 
beck,  at  the  southern  appraaci  Is  Ik  tm^ 
Morpeth,  was  opened.)  to  thclOtb  sf  Mvh 
1833,  the  grou  nnmber  which  psvA  ^* 
bridge  (at  whi^  a  toO  »  taken)  «b»  IUK«» 
and  189,091  sheep,  Itc;  b«t  skhMf^  %  i^ 
greatest  number  of  the  cnttW  soU  hm  ^fj^ 
this  bridge,  this  gives  bnt  am  \m$mUttd*mm 
knd  dMS  set  isA*  ■■ 


hM 

mm 


mmd^ 


actual  number  sold,  and 
which  go  in  other  directJona.    Tht 
on  Wednesday,  and  the  nsmhtr  ef  i  __ 

habit  of  attending  it  is  very  gnsc.  ssd^l^ 
for  the  most  part  of  butchers,  fcrM\^»^ 
xiers,  and  jobbers,  or  cattle  ieshn>  Ts^»i> 
o'clock,  on  the  Tncsday  eviaiag,  ths  ^^— 
for  the  ensuing  day's  — fcil  hs|>s  WjJ*J 
ting  np  the  sheep-pens  s  and  at  tht  idM  W* 
of  the  foUowii^  dny  the  wsfht  is— ^  ^ 
scene  of  confusion  which  the  wnprn^^^ 
mornings  of  Wedoosdny  ena  sesresl}  bt  i^f^ 
The  narrow  street  in  which  lbs  ^rh^»^P^ 
pally  held  is  lined  on  either  adt  *nh  ^m^- 
and  the  intermediate  snaee  is  UMn*^^|^ 
cattle,  cnrriagca,  and  all  msancr  ef  f*^  ^^ 
peth  fDrmerly  retnmed  twe  ••bi*  ••^ 
ment :  by  the  reform  hiB,  it 

Population  b  1831 ;  of  the  

parish,  which  indodea    sem  torn  ^^^ 

MORRISON,  Row»T.D.D.FXl.K»»* 
an  eminent  Chinese  scholsr  i 
born  at  Morpeth,  Ath  Jsn.  Ii8i 
a  last  and  boot-tree  mafcar,  vasa 
shire,  and  he  himself  wwhrsa|ht^a^ 
byterian  ptrsnaakw.     la  IflOl,  fce  mm  a^P* 
a    student    or    prohatiaaer  isto  tht 
academy  at  Hoxton.     Thsrt  be 
May  28th.  1804.  wh— he  was  aie^iid  ••^ 
siooary,  and  vras  reeiiift^  «dv  t^  ^^K* 
the  London  Miasionary  Secwtv,    *"    '^ 
their  seminary  at  Gos^ert,  ta  hi 
service,  under  the  i 
David  Bofue.     He 
summer  of  1606;  and,  hsnag 
field  of  his  miaa 
qualify  himself  for  thtm^ 
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Mipreeeptor,  of  a  young  Chioete,  named  Tong- 
8«o  Tae,  hj  whose  asfistance,  and  with  the  prac- 
tice he  icqoired  in  forming  the  Chinese  character 
^  tnuiKribing  a  Ghinete  MS.  of  the  four  Ooipels 
b  tke  British  Museum,  and  another  the  property 
of  the  royal  society,  he  made  considerable  progress 
is  qosUfyuig  himself  for  his  undertaking.     On  the 
8th  of  JiDuary,  1807.  he  was  formally  set  apart, 
or  ordsioed,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  church 
of  Scotlsod,  in  the  Scottbh  church  in  Swallow 
Street,  to  the  work  of  a  Christian  missionary 
iooflf  the  Chinese ;  and  on  the  31st  he  embarked 
for  China,  via  America,  and  landed  at  Macao  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1807.     On  his  arrival  at 
tiut  place,  he  continued  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
the  Chinese  language.    In  1808,  he  was  appointed 
tnnlator  to  the  East  India  Company's  factory  at 
Cuton,  and  about  the  close  of  the  year  he  in- 
formed the  Missionary  Society  that  he  had  conv- 
pleted  a  grammar  of  the  Chinese  language ;  that 
m  dictionary  of  the  same  language  was  daily  filling 
up,  tnd  that  his  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  was 
ii  ptrt  fit  to  be  printed.     In  1813,  he  completed 
4»  edition  in  Chinese  of  the  whole  of  the  New 
Tettament,  of  which  he  forwarded  a  few  copies  to 
Barope  as  presents  to  his  friends.     Large  impres- 
fiooi  of  this  Testament  have  since  be^  printed : 
^9j  hear  date  in  the  years  1815,  1819,  1822,  and 
1827,  and  were  extensively  circulated  in  Chba. 
fie  at  the  same  time  wrote  and  printed  a  Cate- 
chiim  in  Chinese,  with  a  tract  on  the  Doctrines 
of  Christianity,  of    which   15.000  copies    were 
printed  and  circulated.     In  1815,  he  commenced 
tbe  publication  of  his  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Uofosge.    Thia   work  was  printed  at  a  press 
established  f  xpressly  for  that  purpose  at  Macao. 
It  consists  of  three  parts  r—the  first  part  contain- 
ing  the  Chinese  and  English,  arranged  according 
to  the  radicals,  filla  three  quarto  volumes  of  about 
BOO  pages  each,   bearing  date   1815,  1822,  and 
1823.    It  was  by  this  systematical  arrangement  of 
^  eluaents  of  tbe  Chinese  language  that  Morri- 
*on  soTBiounted  a  difficulty,  which  had  till  then 
^  found  insuperable  by  Europeans,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  understand  the  speech  and  writings  of 
^  natives  lof  thia  immense  empire.     The  second 
wt,  which  fills  two  volumes,  published  in  the 
mn  1819  and  1820,  contains  the  Chinese  and 
£ogHah  arrmog«d  alphabetically;  the  third  part, 
vbtished  In  tbe  year  1822,  consisU  of  English 
vor^  with  Chineae  meanings.     The  Dictionary 
ns  completed  on  the  15th  of  April,  1822.     The 
oit,  which  amounted  to  £15,000,  was  defrayed 
7  the  East  India  Company.    After  he  had.  com- 
'teted  his  trandatioo  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
813,  he  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
(ihie,  who  had  been  sent  to  Malacca  by  the 
•oadon  Missionary  Society,  in   charge  of  their 
lisrionary  etta^liahnaent  at  that  place.     With  Mr 
lilBe,  whose  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate  in 
>e  year  1832,  Dr  Morrison  maintained  a  constant 
id  cordial  Iriendahip,  and  with  his  assistance  he 
uDpleted  a  Chineae  version  of  the  books  of  the 
U  Tettament  on  tbe  25th  of  November,  1819. 
he  portion  of  Hub  work  which  was  translated  by 
t  Milne  eoaslata  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
d  later  historical  books,  and  the  book  of  Job. 
he  tranalation  and   publication  of  tbe  whole  of 
ic  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  nineteen  vol- 
aes  octavo,  waa   completed  in  the  year  1819. 
nog.^f2,  A  native  Chinese,  who  had  been  con- 
Tted  to  the  Chriatian  faith  by  Dr  Milne,  assisted 


in  passing  the  work  through  the  press.  Other 
editions  of  this  work  have  been  printed  since  the 
year  1819,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society ;  and  Dr  Morrison  meditated, 
and,  indeed,  had  undertaken,  previous  to  his 
decease,  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  Chinese,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Bible  Society.  In  1817,  he  publubed  a  *•  View  of 
China  for  Philological  Purposes,"  in  one  volume 
quarto,  containing  a  sketch  of  Chinese  chrono- 
logy, geography,  government,  religion,  and  customs, 
designed  for  the  use  of  persons  who  study  tbe 
Chinese  language.  This  volume  contains  an  out- 
line of  the  Chinese  dynasties,  with  many  historical 
fiicts,  of  which  more/ecent  writers  on  China  have 
not  fiuled  abundantly  to  avail  themselves.  In  the 
same  year,  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  China  recommended  him 
as  the  fittest  person  to  accompany  lord  Amherst 
on  his  embassy  to  Pekin.  Dr  Morrison,  accord- 
ingly, accompanied  his  lordship  as  his  Chinese  in- 
terpreter; and  wrote  a  memoir  of  tbe  embassy, 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  this  country. 
On  the  24th  of  December,  1817.  the  Senatus 
Aoidemicus  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  in  token  of  their  approbation  of  his 
philological  labours.  In  1818,  he  executed  a  pro- 
ject, which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation — the 
establishment  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Mal- 
acca, in  which  the  languages  and  literature  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  interchangeably  com- 
municated, chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  final  object 
of  his  mission,  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion  into  China.  Towards  the  foundation  of 
this  college  he  gave  £1000  with  an  endowment  of 
£100  per  annum  for  five  years;  and  obtained  the 
f^her  requisite  pecuniary  aid  from  his  firiends  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  He  made  other  pecuniary 
grants  towards  the  support  of  this  institution,  and 
was,  tiU  his  death,  its  most  powerful  and  efficient 
patron. 

In  1824,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  was  re- 
ceived  with  marked  attention  in  the  several  reli- 
gious, literary,  and  scientific  circles  in  England  and 
Scotland,  in  which  he  made  his  appearance;  and 
not  less  so  in  the  Frendv'metropcdis,  where  he 
spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1825.  He  had  also 
the  honour,  during  his  residence  in  England,  to  be 
enrolled  a  member  of  the  royal  society ;  and  was 
presented,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chinese 
scholars  of  the  age,  by  tbe  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  to  the  King  at  his  levee,  to  whom  he 
submitted  a  complete  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures  in  the  Chinese  language,  together  with  some 
other  productions  of  the  Chinese  press.  He 
brought  with  him  to  England  his  Chinese  library, 
consisting  of  several  thousand  volumes  in  every 
department  of  Chinese  literature.  During  his 
residence  in  England,  he  published  a  thin  quarto 
volume  entitled  the  "Chinese  Miscellany,"  con- 
sisting of  original  extracts  from  Chinese  authors, 
in  the  native  character;  with  translations  and 
philological  remarks.  In  the  publication  of  this 
work,  he  had  recourse  to  litliography,^an  art 
which  he  subsequently  described  as  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  pagea 
written  in  the  Chinese  character,  and  which  for 
that  reason  he  has  introduced  into  China.  In 
1826  he  returned  to  China,  under  the  auspicts  of 
the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
On  the  arrival  of  lord  Napier  at  Blacao,  with  his 
2u2 
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m^etU'i  eomniiMion,  conttiiatiog  the  new  anmoge- 
meiit  for  the  admidittration  of  the  British  ftffeirt 
in  China,  he  found  Dr  Morrison  there ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  received  from  our  go- 
vernment, appointed  him  Chinese  secretary  and  in- 
terpreter  to  the  commission.  Dr  Morrison  was 
then,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  in  declining 
health ;  he,  nevertheless,  consented  to  aceompanpr 
bis  lordship,  on  his  resolving  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Ouiton,  and  was  with  him,  in  an  open 
boat  and  in  a  storm  of  rain,  on  the  Canton  river, 
in  the  night  between  the  24th  and  25th  of  July. 
1834.  The  party  did  not  arrive  at  Canton  till  the 
rooming  of  the  25th.  From  that  time,  disease 
made  rapid  advances,  and  he«expired  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
August,  in  the  arms  of  hb  eldest  son,  John  Robert 
Morrison.  This  gentleman  was  appointed  his 
father's  successor  in  the  duties  of  his  oflBces.  The 
following  is  a  Ibt  of  publications  by  Dr  Morrison 
which  have  not  been  already  noticed.  1.  A 
Traet,  printed  in  China,  in  Chinese,  entitled  A 
Voyage  round  the  World,  illustrative  of  the  Blan- 
ners  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Christians.  2. 
A  translation  into  Chinese  of  The  Mormng  and 
Evening  Prayers  of  the  English  Church ;  with  the 
Psalter,  divided  into  Portions  to  be  read  daily.  8. 
A  translation  into  Chinese  of  the  two  first 
Homilies  of  the  English  Church.  4.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in 
Chinese,  with  Chronological,  Historical,  and  Lite- 
rary Notices,  and  a  System  of  Reference  to  Books, 
Chapters,  and  Verses.  5.  Epitome  of  Church 
History  and  Prophecy.  6.  The  Devotional  Times, 
Forms,  &c,  of  the  Protestant  Churdu  7.  Aids 
to  Devotion,  taken  from  the  English  Liturgy.  8. 
Pravers  and  Hymns,  in  Chinese,  18Sd.  9.  A 
work  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter.  10. 
Dialogues  and  Detached  Sentences  in  the  Chinese 
Language;    with    free    and  verbal  Translations. 

11.  China;  a  Dialogue  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

12.  Hints  on  lAissions.  IS.  Religious  Tracts, 
addressed  to  Sailors.  14.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Whampoa,  1833;  printed  in  London.  15. 
A  Volume  of  Sermons  in  English. 

MURRAY,  Albxaitdie;  a  distinguished  lin- 
guist, was  bom  at  Dnnkitterick,  in  the  parish  of 
Mlnnigafi;  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  22d 
October,  1775.  His  ancestors  for  several  gener- 
ntioBS  were  humble  Galloway  shepherds.  His 
father's  whole  property  consisted  only  of  two  or 
three  scores  of  sheep,  and  four  muirlands  cows. 
«*  He  had  no  debts,**  says  his  son,  **  and  no  money.** 
As  all  his  other  sons  were  shepherds,  it  was  with 
him  a  natter  of  course  that  Alexander  shouM  be 
brought  up  to  the  same  employment ;  and  accord* 
ingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  strength  for  any  thing,  that 
is,  when  he  was  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
be  was  sent  to  the  hills  with  the  sheep.  However, 
from  the  first  he  gave  no  promise  of  making  a  good 
shepherd,  and  he  was  often  blamed  by  his  fiitheras 
kiv  and  useless.  The  truth  is,  he  was  not  stout, 
nod  was  likewise  short-sighted,  which  his  fiuher 
did  not  know.  Besides,  ••  I  was  sedentary,**  says 
he,  **  indolent,  and  given  to  books,  and  writing  on 
boards  with  coals.**  But  his  fiuher  was  too  poor 
to  send  him  to  school,  his  attendance  upon  which. 
Indeed,  would  have  been  scarcely  practicable,  un- 
less he  could  have  been  boarded  in  the  village, 
from  which  their  cottage,  situated  in  a  wild  and 
aequestered  glen,  was  five  or  six  miles  distant. 
About  this  time,  however,  (in  May,  1784.)  a  bro- 


ther  of  his  mother's,  who  had 
came  to  pay  them  a  visit ; 
the  genius  of  his  nephew, 
pense  of  boardi^  him  Cor  a  ih«t  om  m  %m 
Galloway,  and  keeping  him  at  sihasi  IhM.  Bi 
attendance  at  school,  however,  M  ■■■h  h*s 
for  three  months,  when  he  fell  tatehrfh^«< 
he  was  obliged  to  retnra  heme.  Far  aa^  fa 
years  after  thb  be  was  left  ^Ha  te  ht  1»  en  » 
struetor,  with  no  asiietaais  ■haHig  <■■* 
one.  As  soon  as  he  became  snfloH^  aiA  h» 
was  put  to  his  old  emplojmcatef  HMBrAvms 
of  the  family  m  a  shephctd  hey.  -I  m  mm,' 
he  says»  however,  "  aftnfhed  to  tmitn,pm^  d 
words,  and  getting  by  heart  haOsk  rf  ^i*  i 
procured  severaL  Abo«t  this  time.  ■'^M** 
after,  I  spent  every  aixpenes  that  >■■  • 
strangers  gave  me,  on  haHads  m/k  f^  iMMn 
I  carried  bundles  of  thew  in  my  pachi«s.m4ai 
them  when  sent  to  look  fbr  otftk  m  Ihi  hilie 
Loch  Greanoch,  and  on  the  wiU  Mt  ■  ^^ 
bour^ood.*'  And  thoa  paMcd  a«ay  abrt  ia» 
vears  of  his  life.  AR  thm  time  the  h*b  mi** 
ballads  seem  to  have  formed  almnt  !■  ■<r*^ 
iog ;  yet  even  with  thia  aosty  ttnry  hsmVarf 
to  acquire  among  the  simple  iahahlcmmrf^^ 
a  reputation  for  unrivalled  sielitiBii  ■■  ms^ 
twelve  years  of  i^  s  and  aa  thme  MSBidtok* 
Ukelihood  that  he  wooM  ever  bt  ahh  is  ^  to 
bread  as  a  shepherd*  his  pareats  w«e  pt^ 
anxious  that  he  shoald  attempt 
other  way  to  help  to  I 


in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  t7V7.  he 
teacher  in  the  famiUes  of  two  tt  the 


farmers;  fbr  his  aetvicea  in  wMA  ff^ 
throughout  the  winter,  he  was  tv^^i^^^ 
the  sum  of  sixteen  shilliBgn.  B«  hrf  ^^ 
however,  hb  board  free  Is  mUSaim  tato  i^^ 
which  he  immediately  laid  o«t  a  pti  ■  ^  1^ 
chase  of  books.  In  1790,  he  atandid  i^^*^ 
ing  the  summer  fbr  ahovt  thrae  maaHs  ■ieW' 
It  seems  to  have  been  aho«t  this  that  *rtl»M 
for  learning  foreign  hmgmigaa  int  ^i^^^  ^ 
velope  itself,  having  been  csoHdL  m  be  ^^ 
by  his  study  of  *«  Salmon's  Geegfaph«.* 
lowing  summer,  that  of  the  jmt  I7H.  ^  % 
by  him  still  more  laboriowly  ths  «y  s(  As 
ceding ;  and  the  advaneeasat  he 
ing  evidence  of  vrhat 
He  again  attended  achod  for 
and,  in  addition  to  thetmks  ef  tht 
with  avidity  by  himself  whalevar  hs 
Latin,  or  Greek,  he  oonld  anyi 
in  fact  actually  made  III  liw 

chiefiy  by  his  own 

French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Debit  w^,  , 
perused  several  of  the  pnacipal  aaA^  ^S^ 
them,  within  about  a  year  aad  ahaV  ^""^"^ 
when  they  were  all  evtifely  wkmmm  •!!** 
it  was  at  the  end  of  May,  ITm  thsi  he  e«a^ 
the  study  of  French;  and  aU  th»  w^  Mf 
done  by  the  end  of  If ovemhsr  ia  the^  i** 
ing.  There  ie  not,  ptihapi,  an  les^  e^*^ 
traordinary  inetanee  of  yuuthfnl  M<a^»|^ 
verance.  He  waa  a^atncftfafsdiataBilklw^ 
the  winter,  and  received,  as  he  iMa^lv^v 
hours  about  ihirty-five  or 
however,  ' 
study, 
pied  all 
he  returned 
maiaed  fbr 
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different  periodt  of  bit  school  attendance,  added  to- 
gether, make  about  tbirteen  montbi,  icattered  over 
the  ipiee  of  nearly  eight  years.  About  this  time, 
\t  aide  bioiielf  acquainted  with  the  Abyssinian 
alphahet,  from  an  inaccurate  copy  of  it  which  be 
food  ia  an  odd  folume  of  the  Universal  History. 
The  Anbic  letters  be  bad  learned  before,  from 
Bobertaon's  Hebrew  Grammar. 

lo  17M,  be  was  induced  to  visit  Edinburgh,  and, 
ehidly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Blr  James 
Kiiiaesr,  printer  in  the  king's  printing-office,  be 
wuintiodoced  to  the  late  principal  Baird.  He 
wu  eximined  by  the  t»rineipal  and  several  profes- 
loff  of  the  university,  and  so  surprised  them  by 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  bis  acquaintance  with 
Freaeh,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  that  measures 
were  immediately  tiktn  for  having'  the  classes 
thrown  open  to  bun,  and  bis  maintenance  secured 
while  attending  them.  For  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  bis  life  be  redded  principally  in 
Edmbargb.  During  that  time,  beside  passing 
through  the  course  of  education  necessary  to 
qualify  him  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
charch,  he  continued  to  devote  himself  with  all 
hu  old  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  languages,  in 
which  he  was  so  admirably  qualified  to-excel.  No 
•aa  that  ever  lived,  probably,  not  excepting  Sir 
Wnilam  Jones  himself,  prosecuted  this  branch  of 
lesnuBg  to  such  an  extent  as  Murray.  By  the  end 
of  hb  short  life,  scarcely  one  of  either  the  oriental 
or  the  northern  tonnes  remained  uninvestigated 
hf  hia,  in  so  lar  as  it  was  possible  to  acquire  the 
haowledge  of  it  froai  sources  then  accessible  in 
thii  eoontry.  Of  the  six  or  seven  dialects  of  the 
Ahymflian  or  Ethiopic  language  in  particular,  be 
had  made  himself  certainly  much  more  completely 
Diiter  than  any  European  had  ever  been  before ; 
lod  this  Jed  to  hia  being  aelected  by  the  bookaellera 
a  1802  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Bruce'a  Travela, 
vhieh  appeared  in  aeven  volumes  octavo  three 
'tvs  after,  and  at  once  placed  him  in  the  firat  rank 
*  the  oriental  acholara  of  the  age.  In  1806  he 
tft  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  officiate  as  clergyman 
I  the  parish  of  Urr  in  Dumfriesshire.  And  here 
« remained  pursuing  his  £avpurite  studies  for  six 
*Vi.  In  1812  the  professorship  of  oriental  laii- 
mges  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  became 
*^t;  and  Mr  Murray's  friends  immediately 
■sed  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  obtain 
w  him  the  situation  of  all  others  which  he  seemed 
9<rial]y  formed  and  endowed  to  filL  A  multi- 
^  of  testimonials  of  bis  qualifications  for  the 
■ttBt  chair,  were  published,  as  honourable  as  ever 
**'•  given  to  any  candidate,  whether  we  look  to 
>•  decided  terms  in  whicb  they  were  expressed, 
^  to  the  authority  of  the  writers.*  One  was  from 
K  late  Mr  Salt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
"I'tfD  orienti^ista.  "  My  acquaintance  with  Mr 
^y,**  says  be,  «*  originated  in  my  admiration  of 
**  deep  erudition  and  extensive  research  dis- 
^  in  bis  edition  of  Bfr  Bruce's  travels  in 
hjnainia.  Having  tvrice  visited  that  country,  I 
••  led  to  pay  partictilar  attention  to  its  history 
d  iiterature,  and  in  these  pursuits  I  received  so 
Kb  aaaistance  from  Mr  Murray's  labours  that  I 
oh  an  early  opportunity,  on  my  return  to  Eng- 
id  in  Febniiary,  1811,  from  the  miaaion  to  Abys- 
ds  ta  whicb  I  bad  been  engaged,  to  recommend 
n  to  the  marquia  Wellesley  a  the  otdy  perum  in 
f  Britith  dowumonst  in  my  opinion,  adequate  to 
atlate  an  Etbiopic  letter  which  I  bad  brought 
m  Ras  Willida  Selase,  addressed  to  the  king. 


My  recommendation  was  attended  to,  and  Mr  Mur- 
ray finished  the  translation  in  the  most  satisfactory 
way."*  He  was  elected  on  the  8tb  of  July  by  a 
migority  of  two  votes;  and  a  few  days  after,  the 
senate  of  the  university  unanimously  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr  Baird  for  bringing  bis  pretensions 
before  the  patrons,  conferring,  at  the  same  time, 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  upon  their  new 
associate.  But  all  these  honours  came  only  to 
make  the  setting  of  the  luminary  more  bright. 
On  the  31st  of  October,  Dr  Murray  entered  upon 
the  discbarge  of  his  public  duties,  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  but  vnth  an  ardour  in  which  all  weak- 
ness was  forgotten.  Although  declining  in  strength 
every  day,  be  continued  to  teach  bis  dasaes  during 
the  winter,  peraevering  in  the  preparation  and  de- 
livery of  a  courae  of  most  learned  lecturea  on  oriental 
literature,  which  were  attended  bv  crowded  and  ad- 
miring  audiences ;  and  even  carrying  an  elementary 
work  through  the  press  for  the  use  of  his  students. 
A  new  impression  of  bis  edition  of  Bruee*s  Travels 
also  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  February.  En- 
gaged in  these  labours,  be  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  so  ill  as  be  really  was ;  and  when  Mrs 
Murray,  who  bad  been  left  behind  him  at  Urr, 
urged  him  to  permit  her  to  come  to  town,  it  ^was 
with  difficulty  that  be  was  at  last  brought  to  con- 
sent to  her  joining  him  on  the  16tb  of  April. 
Fortunately,  her  affection  and  her  fears  impdled 
her  to  set  out  on  her  journey  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  appointed  time,  and  she  arrived  in  Edin* 
burgh  on  the  13tb.  She  found  her  busband  sur- 
rounded by  bis  books  and  papers,  and  even  engaged 
in  dictating  to  an  amanuensis.  But  life  vraa  now 
ebbing  rapidly.  He  retired  that  evening  to  the 
bed  from  which  he  never  rose ;  and  before  the  close 
of  another  day  be  was  among  the  dead.  He  died 
on  the  15tb  April,  1813,  in  bis  thirty-eighth  vear,. 
If  be  bad  lived  longer,  be  would  probably  have 
reared  for  himself  many  trophies,  and  extended  the 
bounds  of  human  learning.  His  ambition  bad  al- 
ways been  to  perform  in  the  field  to  which  be  more 
especially  dedicated  bis  powers,  something  worthy 
of  remembrance;  and  bis  latter  vears  bad  been 
given  to  the  composition  of  a  work — (bis  History 
of  European  Languages^ — whicb,  if  time  bad 
been  allowed  to  finub  it,  would  unquestionably 
have  formed  a  splendid  monument  of  his  in- 
genuity and  learning.  It  was  published  after  bis 
death,  in  so  fiu*  as  it  could  be  recovered  from  bis 
manuscripts,  (1823,  2  vols.  8vo)  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  and  Dr  Scot  of  Corstor- 
phine ;  and  although,  probably,  very  hr  from  what 
It  would  have  been  bad  be  lived  to  arrange  and 
complete  it,  is  still  a  wonderful  display  of  erudi- 
tion,  and  an  important  contribution  to  philological 
literature. 

MUSIC,  (a.)  The  earliest  muric  on  record  is 
the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  sea,  when  Bfiriam  took  a  timbrel 
in  her  band,  and  answered  them.  "  And  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels,  and 
dances."  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  in- 
strument, whatever  it  was,  that  is  called  timhrel, 
was  used  merely  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice, 
or,  it  may  be,  to  the  dance.  And  this  is  true  of 
nearly  all  the  instrumental  music  of  those  times 
called  ancient.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  little 
more  than  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  generally 


*  After  Dr  Marray't  death,  ft  praslon  of  £80  »  ynur  wm 
bfttnwed  apon  hto  wMow  by  the  king,  in  rememlHranco  of  hia 
•erticM  on  thb  oecation. 
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IbUowing  it  very  tiaetljr  in  iti  modaktion  aad  its 
time.  Still  tbe  power  of  muiie  could  not  hrnve 
been  slight  or  unimportant ;  for  it  is  not  merely, 
nor  priadpelljr,  by  tbe  pleasure  it  affords  the  ear, 
that  it  prodaces  its  effects;  but  by  tbe  natural  ex- 
pression of  emotion  or  passioii,  thus  appealing  to 
and  exciting  feelings  which  may  be  oSf  the  most 
intense  eaer^.  Swdi  effects  may  be  produced  by 
mosic  of  a  simple  character,  as  well  as  by  that  oif 
a  complicated  aad  scientific  kind.  ExprMsion  can 
be  gif  en  to  the  wild  war-hoop  of  the  Indian,  as 
well  as  to  the  elaborate  compoeition  of  the  Europ- 
ean; aad  exprMsion  nerer  fiuls  to  excite  a  oorres- 
ponding  esMHion  in  the  breast  of  the  auditor.  In 
speakiog  and  thinking,  therefore,  of  the  strange 
and  astonishing  effects  ascribed  to  ancient  music, 
which,  after  all  doe  allowance  for  poetic  exagger- 
ation, will  still  reoMin  very  great,  it  sboald  be  con- 
stantly home  in  mind,  that  these  effects  are  doe, 
not  to  scieatific  combinations  of  sound,  but  to  natu- 
ral strong  expression,  which  exercises  its  sympa- 
thetic power  in  ph>portioo  toits  naturalness,  rather 
than  k$  abstract  science.  It  is,  indeed,  the  aim  of 
all  true  science  in  mosic  to  giTe  to  those  studied 
eombinatioRS  which  please  the  cultivated  musical 
Intellect,  that  Tarious  and  true  expression  which  is 
able  to  touch  the  heart  of  e?ery  hearer,  whether 
skilled  or  not  in  the  charming  art.  Nothing  is  so 
barren,  so  tedious,  so  utterly  vexatioos,  as  a  long, 
laboured,  sdentifie  piece  of  harmony,  in  which  ex- 
pression is  either  wanting  or  indistinct  It  is  ad- 
dressed, not  to  a  mixed  audience,  but  to  the  sden- 
tifte  coosposer  only,  who  aloiie  can  appreciate  the 
great  diSculties  conquered,  or  the  immense  labour 
bestowed ;  aad  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  please 
an  assembly  bv  a  dissertation  on  the  differential 
calcoltts,  intelttgible  to  the  mathematician  only,  as 
by  such  a  musical  composition. 

This  foot  seems  to  hare  been  lost  sightof  in  the 
interminable  discussions  which  haTe  taken  phwe 
respecting  the  musical  attainments  of  the  andents. 
It  has  been  inforred  from  the  extraordinary  stories 
which  have  coaM  down  to  us  of  its  effects,  that  it 
must  have  been   Tery  elaborate,  scientific,  and 


skiUuUy  complieated ;  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  it 
has  been  inferred,  from  the  obrious,  acknowledged 
simplieHy  of  the  instruments  in  use,  aad  the  seem- 
ing imperfoction  of  the  andeat  scale,  with  the 
uncertainty  respecting  the  means  of  combination  of 
sounds  then  understood,  that  all  those  stories  were 
Bsere  foUes,  absolute  in?entions  of  the  fathers  of 
history  and  poetry.  Neither  inference  is  necessary ; 
aad  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  efibet  of  music 
does  not  de|Mnd  upon  its  scientific  arrangement,  so 
much  as  on  its  expressire  simplidty,  the  accounts 
of  its  effects,  however  wonderful,  may  be  easily 
reconciled  with  the  comparative  rudeness  of  the 
Instruments  by  the  aid  of  which  thoee  effects  were 
produced.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  one  in- 
strument was  then  in  use,  whi^,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  was  as  perfect  as  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 
meat;  capable  of  producing  the  same  thrilling 
tones,  the  sbom  touching  cadences,  the  «me  variety, 
strength,  aad  delicacy  of  expressioa.  That  these 
powers  should  have  lain  dormant  among  people  of 
luxurious  tastes  and  intellectual  refinement,  is  al- 
together  incredible,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
artificial  divisions  of  the  gamut,  or  however  im- 
perfect the  means  of  recording  the  tones  of  the 
human  voice. 

There  was  a  long  period,  however,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  when  luxury  and  refinement  did 


not  exist;  aad  when,  witbouA  < 

the  same  imperfect  aad  rode  state  ss  As  i 

of  Ufe.     It  is  eertaia,  that  m  very  nA  i 

tioos  of  barmeay  could  have  boas  ■ 

were  argnaiated  with  no  other  IhI 

timbrel,  just  nwntJoaed.  ami  the  1 

who  had  been  caref ally  tr^aod  te  el  tfe  1 

of  the  Egyptians,  in  whM  nnslr  «m 

worthy  to  hold  a  place,  i 

to  be  made  •*  for  the  calli^  of  the 

for  the  journeying  of  the  eaapa  ;* 

instrumeat  of  unde  is  maa 

history  of  the  Hebrew  1  gtililii.    k ^ 

rash  to  infer  that  aothisf  i 

period,  to  tbe  Egyptiaas;  for  theaaatem  rf  1 

Israelitee  scareely  peiailttsd  them 

attention  to  the  saperiuitica  of  Wh, 

is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  tkair  bttmaa^  • 

b  arell  known  that  several  other  iastonm^  «v 

in  use  aoMOg  the  ancitsit  iahahilaato  ef  %||L 

Tbe  lyre,  the  pipe,  the  keCtle^^nm^  sad  *e^ 

trum  are  rediooed  by  Bnrgh  tho  ealv  taib-^uMs 

of  that  people;  but  to  theae  mtm  k  aiM te 

trumpet  and  timbrel,  as  it  is  stiaJy  fMhiMi#B 

Moses  invented  them,  aad  an  immnmtm  ef  9m 

strings,    soawwhat    tisimbBaf  the  maaMa  • 

shape  and  sin,  desciibed  by   De  Bansy  *■•  a 

figure  oa  an  aacieait  sbilsk.     It  is  kM^  ttit 

tJttt  the  learned  mea  of  Egypt  esriy  ma*  p» 

found  mathematicnl  islishtiiai  ra^sMi^^ 

portions  of  sounds,  a  stady  imply^  sea 

taace  with  the  vibratiooa  of  mamerf  i 

as  historians  in  those  dsys 


^m 


^*' 


lii 


writers  of  a  later  tiase  to  ix  tho  ^iaa  < 
is  impossible  to  speak  with  1W  daainiia 
the  order  of  bveatloa  of  trntk 
well  as  of  maa^  other  thii^  stiB  mmo  MpMMlfc 
All  we  can  do  is  toohserva,  thai  ^  aartaa  |Mk* 
ia  the  art  is 


thorough  lavestigatioa  ooald  IsaiA  ta  wtM 
than  a  eoajecture  as  to  the  year  or  ev^ 
turr  of  an  inventioo. 

From  the  tioM  of  Mooes  ao  asniiaa  e 
made,  in  the  hktory  of  the 
of  Saul;  with  the 
borahaad  Barak,  which 
been  aceompaaiad  by 
of  tbe  unhappy  daaghlsr  of 
to  meet  her  OMMe  nahappy  fothar  ** 
with  dances."    In  the  heads  of 
hear  of  the  harp,  aad  ia  the  Bse 
we  find  perhape  aa  early  iastaaae  of 


he  HeteraiL  tdl  ^w^0 

irameaca  ;  aaa  •a^^^^* 


bdng  played  iadepeadeatly,  aad  aatmmf^ 
compuimeat  to  the  vofoe  aadthe  posM,  mm 
to  have  constituted  a  priaeipri  part  al  lia< 
aadent  music.  We  find,  toe^  a  rtidi^  bmh 
in  the  effect  produced  W  the  adhtialy*f' 
brew  shepherd  boy,  and  thai  ef— ^a»^^^^ 
rary  anisic ;  a  reesaMaaee  mUA  ifta«%  ^^^ 

tioas  then  as  bow,  the  maae  vWnh  f^*^*^* 


effects  cannot  be 

••  And  it  came  to 

Ood  was  upoD  Saul,  that  David 

pkyed  with  his  head :  so  8s 

was  weU.  and  the  evQ  ipirit 

How  maay  a  milsarholy  ipiril  Im  ki 

how  many  a  soiioaiag  hasrt  hm  hi^ 

the  irresistible  charm  of 

it  has  oftea  ocearred  to 

whidi,  like  Saul  s,  lu^h  s 

might  be  chased  from  the  mtK 


wsrt  hm  hi^  "^Ta 

«  tte  «e  — #iP^ 
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tied,  if  not  wlioUy  cured,  by  the  skill  of  the 
**ettnoin^  pUyer,"  or  the  voice  "of  the  well-in- 
t^eted  m  song." 

The  musical  ttste  and  talent  of  David  were  not 
utmployed  during  his  whole  reign.  He  composed, 
ind  encouraged  others  to  compose  those  Psalms, 
which  from  the  day  they  were  written  have  been  held 
io  the  highest  esteem,  as  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
nens  of  devotional  poetry  existing  in  the  literature 
of  uy  people.  The  poets  of  antiquity  were  al- 
wsys  musicians,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  David  himself  prepared  the  music  as  well  as 
the  verse  of  his  own  sacred  songs.  Another  very 
probable  occupation  may  have  been  superintending 
the  nusicml  education  of  those  who  were  training 
lor  the  splendid  service  of  the  future  temple ;  for 
it  ippears,  that  in  his  old  age,  when  he  had  re- 
■goed  the  kingdom  to  Solomon,  the  number  of  the 
angers  set  apart  for  this  service  was  two  hundred 
sad  eighty ^ight,  and  the  number  of  the  Levites 
taught  to  play  upon  instruments  made  by  David 
hinuelf  was  four  thousand.  This  is  the  first  con- 
iervttorio  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  record;  and 
we  cannot  bold  it  in  light  esteem,  when  we  ob- 
•erre  that  David  himself  prepared  the  poetry,  the 
Diuic,  and  the  instruments,  that  it  was  constantly 
under  the  eye  of  the  king,  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  an  academy  for  the  education  of  those 
who  were  to  officiate  in  the  highest  and  most  in- 
teresting service  known  to  the  nation,  the  service 
of  the  temple.  What  those  instruments  were  that 
were  invented  by  David,  or  which  were  in  use  in 
his  day,  it  is  now  in  vain  to  inquire.  Nothing  is 
left,  from  which  even  a  probable  conjecture  can  be 
formed.  All  we  know  is,  that  they  were  of  various 
sorts,  of  both  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  the 
names  of  which  have  been  translated,  to  be  sure, 
iato  various  languages,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, illight  as  well  have  been  left  in  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew.*  The  lute,  the  pipe,  the  timbrel,  the 
tnuopei,  the  horn,  are  English  words  certainly,  as 
well  as  the  harp,  the  cymbal,  the  drum,  and  the 
organ,  bat  they  may,  and  probably  do,  stand  for 
thhigs  very  different  in  character  from  David's  in- 
struments ;  while  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  mere 
English  scholar  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  what  is 
■eant  by  a  psaltery,  a  shawm,  or  a  sackbut.  Here 
are  already  twelve  instruments,  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  others  are  intended  by  the  words 
affimoih,  giitUh,  theminitk,  ffc,  which  occur  in  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms,  and  which  have  been  a  sad 
stambUngblock  to  the  learned  commentators,  who 
would  have  been  satisfied,  could  they  but  have 
&UeB  upon  an  English  name,  with  some  degree  of 
pibuisibility.  At  lUl  events,  we  may  feel  some  con- 
fidence in  the  assertion,  that  the  accompaniment  of 
iastnuients  to  Hebrew  music  possessed  consider- 
aUe  lidmess.  And,  if  we  believe  what  is  stated 
io  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  that  the  singers 
**were  employed  in  that  work  day  and  night," 
we  can  have  little  doubt  of  their  accomplished 
sidn. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  was  pre-eminent,  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  for  every  thing  which  ele- 
vated them  in  the  relative  rank  of  nations.  Their 
subsequent  intestine  divisions,  and  subjugation  to 

•  Oar  BngUih  BiUe  rayi,  **  Jubal  was  the  father  of  all  such 
as  haadU  the  harp  and  the  onran.'*  Jabal's  organs  were  pro- 
iMbly  not  Vke  that  of  York,  or  of  Haarlem.  But  the  French 
tnadaton  thought  prmer  to  call  Jubal  the  fother  of  all  such 
M  handle  the  Tiolln  and  the  onrau;  thus  carrying  the  Inven- 
tkM  of  the  fiddle  farther  back  than  the  painter  who  pat  one 
toto  tiM  hands  of  ApoUo. 


a  foreign  yoke,  prevented  them  from  retaining  the 
taste  for  music,  which  had  flourished  in  the  days  of 
their  national  prosperity ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
their  skill  in  the  art,  or  their  fondness  for  its  prac- 
tice. The  only  other  nation,  whose  mnsic  can  be 
traced  back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  that  of  the 
Jews,  is  the  Egyptian ;  but,  in  ascending  to  so  re- 
mote  a  date,  we  are  lost  in  a  cloud  of  unoertainty, 
which  rapidly  gathers  into  the  night  of  total  ignor- 
ance. It  is  but  stating  the  truth  to  say,  that  the 
amount  of  our  knowledge  respecting  it  is,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  some  kind  of  music,  and  some  kinds 
of  musical  instruments,  though  what  they  were  it 
is  impossible  to  determine ;  that  music  was  much 
studied  and  held  in  honour  among  them,  and  that 
from  them  was  derived  much  which  was  afterwards 
known  and  practised  in  Greece. 

It  is  in  the  music  of  Greece  and  Italy,  that  we 
are  naturally  more  interested  than  in  Uiat  of  any 
other  of  the  people  of  antiquity,  on  several  ac- 
counts. The  Greeks  were  more  refined  in  various 
ways,  than  any  other  nation,  and  we  know  more 
of  their  character,  history,  and  habits.  Their  lit- 
erature is  more  familiar  to  us ;  and  th'ougfa  all  that 
we  know  of  their. music  amounts  to  but  little,  yet 
even  that  little  is  unknown  with  respect  to  the 
music  of  all  other  civilized  inhabitanta  of  the.  an- 
cient world.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  rescue 
that  which  may  seem  probable,  in  relation  to  an- 
cient music,  from  the  almost  unintelligible  jargon 
by  which  it  is  covered  up,  by  writers  who  have  in- 
terpreted ancient  authors  according  to  a  precon- 
ceived theory  of  their  own,  or  who  have  under- 
taken to  translate  musical  terms  without  either 
knowledge  of  the  art,  or  respect  for  its  theory, 
and  have  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  pNcrplexing  erum- 
tion  a  subject  already  sufficiently  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. We  shall  endeavour  carefully  to  separate 
what  is  known  and  certain,  from  what  is  unknown 
or  doubtful,  and  to  distinguish,  as  clearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  between  the  probable  and  the  im- 
probable. 

The  first  ftct,  which  is  undlspnted  on  all  hands, 
is  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  the 
poetry  in  all  its  forms,  the  eloquence,  and  the 
music  of  the  ancients.  Their  poets  sang  their  own 
cottipositions,  their  orators  were  attended  b^  musi- 
cians with  instruments  to  give  them  the  pitch  of 
their  voice,  and  their  dramas  were  sung  as  well  as 
acted.  It  has  been  asserted  that  they  had  no  mnsic 
unconnected  with  the  voice,  though  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  an  assertion  more  entirely  gratui- 
tous. The  mention  of  instrumental  music  is,  to 
be  sure,  rare  among  the  authors  to  whom  we  must 
recur  for  information  on  the  suhject ;  but  let  us  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  an  age  of  barbarism  to  super- 
vene on  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  all  ex- 
isting literature  and  art  to  be  blotted  out,  and  then 
recovered  again  as  those  of  the  Greeks  have  been. 
It  would  not  be  very  difficult,  one  would  think, 
to  frame  a  theory  with  respect  to  modem  music, 
which  should  exclude  instruments,  except  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  voice,  if  no  writings  of  a 
professed  musician  should  happen  to  be  recovered 
from  the  common  destruction.  In  works  of 
general  literature,  munc  is  rarely  described  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  precise  and  accurate  ideas 
of  its  character ;  and,  though  the  shapes  assumed 
by  literature  in  modem  times  are  so  much 
more  various,  though  we  have  toiiTs,  letters,  dic- 
tionaries, and  a  thousand  other  productions  which 
the  Greeks  had  not,  yet  we  can  easily  conceive  of 
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aa  AuitraHui  aatiqiMry,  mnim  two  tkmsaiid  fttn . 
iMBce,  MMffting  whb  the  confideoct  to  which  hit 
ftmufkm  tmj  entitle  him,  that  the  inftruiiieiiUl 
niifie  of  the  aodent  .Bttropenf ,  ind  their  letecnU 
tifftted  detcendante  ip  Aneriee,  was  merely  used 
ae  aa  aeconpntaMat  to  the  voice;  that  part  of 
their  rdigimtf  worship  was  the  sintiBg  of  psalois 
accanpanitd  li^  the  organ ;  that  in  their  .eodal 
■liriBfi  Ihn  piano  acconpaiiied  the  aong,  and  at 
their  theatras  the  whole  olgeet  «f  the  orchestra, 
POBipnaid  as  it  was  of  all  the  instnuncnta  then 
kaawn^  iras  to  .sustain  the  voice  of  the  singer,  and 
iU  lap  ihe  short  pauses  reaoired  hf  the  meaning  of 
the  wosds-:  indeed,  that  the  only  use  that  cen  be 
Aeooaered  of  iostnunental  mosic  independently  of 
the  voice,  .was  to  Mgulate  the  step  of  a  procession 
or  of  a  military  eorpe.  This  sounds  absurdly 
aaoi^and  we  should  say  that  our  Australian  des- 
tendant  might  give  us  a  little  more  credit  for  pro- 
gress tn  the  art,  though  he  could  not  find  any  ao- 
eonat  of  instruments!  music  in  the  poems  of  Cow- 
per,  or  the  essays  of  Johnson,  the  Dramas  of 
Radne,  or  the  Hbtory  of  Hume.  Why  is  it  not 
equally  absurd  to  make  such  an  assertion  with  re- 
gaed  to  the  ancient  Greeks?  They  were  a  people 
of  at  least  as  much  ingenuity  as  any  that  bare  since 
existed;  .they  hada  deddad  taste  for  music,  and, 
if  ws  may  judge  by  the  general  accounts  of  its  cf. 
foeU  which  bare,  reached  us,  great  skill  in  its  erne. 
eutioa;  they  had  instruments  of  meny  kinds,  both 
wind  and  stringed,  and  yei  they  never  coald  play 
unlees  some  one  sang.  It  is  enough  to  state  such 
a  proposition;  reply  is  unnecessary.  Wo  know, 
too,  that  music  was  constantly  practised  by  the 
people  aad  profoundly  examined  by  their  pUkiso. 
phenu  The  best  treatise  of  ancient  music,  that 
has  coma  down  to  us,  is  by  Eodid,  in  wbidi  he 
ejuuniaae  the  relation  of  harmonic  sounds ;  and  if 
we  understood  what  he  treats  of  without  expUna- 
tion,  as  fomilisr  to  all,  we  should  probably  arrive 
at  some  more  just  ideas  jO(  ancient  music. 

Anothea  thing  which  is  generally  agreed  on  by 
writers  dn  this  sulqect  is,  that  the  Greeks  had  but 
two  divisiona.pf  sound  in  regard  to  time,  namely, 
a  long  and  a  short  one,  and  that  the  latter  waa  just 
half  the  length.^of  the  former.  Brilliant  music 
this  would  makfl  .The  rudest  inhabitant  of  Ceo- 
tral  Africa  has  apgreater  variety  than  this,  and  a 
better  idea  ofnmusical  rhythm.  Just  ioMgine 
Sappho  whining.9pt  her  lyrics  in  alternate  loogs 
and  shorts,  or  Timotheus  drawling  before  Alexan- 
der,  "softly  siipet,  in  Lydian  measurea."  The 
softer  the  better,  one  would  think,  in  such  measure. 
But  it  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  utterly  ineon- 
eeivable,  thai  the  instincts  of  nature  should  be 
tamed  down  to  such  miserable  insipidity  in  a  peo- 
pie  of  lively  imagination,  like  the  Graeka.  We 
cannot  but  recard  it  as  a  piece  of  that  pedantry, 
which  will  believe  nothing  but  what  is  on  record, 
and  will  insist  on  bterpreting  the  record  according 
to  its  owa  limited  conceptions.  We  veatnre  to 
take  it  for  granted,  without  quoting  authors  to 
prove  it,  that  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Uie  Hebrews, 
as  they  had  instruments,  could  play  upon  them 
without  singing,  and  that  their  long  sound  was  sab- 
divided  into  more  than  two  equal  parts. 

Another  point  upon  whidi  all  must  be  agreed,  as 
there  is  no  room  for  uncertainty  about  it,  is,  that 
the  andenU  had  nothing  corresponding  to  the  musi- 
cal score  or  notation  of  modem  times.  They  had 
a  name  and  a  sign,  derived  from  their  alphabet,  for 
eveiy  note  of  the  scale,  and  according  to  the  most 
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t&e  aodeot  lyre  was  played  with  the  hand,  or 
ftroek  with  a  plectrum,  and  that  there  were  no 
fingerboard  and  bow,  like  those  of  the  violin,  to 
regulite  the  lound  of  the  strings.  They  must 
DceeMrily  hare  given  the  sound  to  which  they 
woe  tuacd,  like  the  strings  of  the  modem  harp.  We 
nMt  believe  the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  then,  to  have 
been  differently  constructed  from  our  own,  or  to 
bare  been  most  extraordinarily  obtuse,  if  they 
eoold  have  enjoyed  the  sounds  which  would  have 
bees  produced  by  either  the  consecutive  or  simul- 
taoepoi  touching  of  these  strings,  **  a  combination,** 
njn  U^er,  **  enough  to  drive  a  dog  mad."  But 
OQ  the  other  band,  what  could  be  more  natural  or 
Biore  pleasing  than  to  tune  them  at  intervals  of 
tbirds,  thus  forming  the  fundamental  chord?  It  is 
wortby  of  remark,  too,  that  the  outside  strings 
were  coniidered  as  fixed,  being  the  extremes  of  the 
octtve;  and  the  inside  strings  as  movable,  that  is, 
cbcy  might  be  tuned  higher  or  lower.  This,  on 
tbe  sifpposieion  that  the  middle  strings  were  the 
Uurd  and  fifth,  would  give  an  opportunity  for  a 
ebuge  of  key  from  major  to  minor,  or  the  reverse, 
vitbout  affecting  the  outside  strings ;  but  it  would 
be  to  little  purpose,  if  they  were  tuned  as  the 
foorth  and  fifth.  One  would  think  the  half 
•f  tbe  octave  must  be  as  much  fixed  as  the  ex- 
trenei. 

It  b  extraordinary,  if  Meibomios,  Martini,  Bur* 
uy,  sod  others  have  interpreted  the  Greek  system 
of  Biaiie  aright,  that  they  should  have  imagined  the 
ueteots  could  have  thought  the  fourth  and  fifth  a 
«bord  with  the  first.  This  is  manifestly  impossible. 
It  b  s  discord  which  the  ear  rejects  with  disgust 
tod  pun ;  tnd  neither  Timotheus,  nor  Philoxenus, 
•or  Sappho,  nor  Apollo  himself  could  make  any 
tbiag  else  of  it.  Why  should  we  insist,  then,  upon 
the  Greek  music  being  discordant,  rather  than  ima- 
sioe  a  few  inodem  scholars  to  have  £allen  into 
fTor,  espedally  when,  firom  the  scanty  means  of 
lorniiag  an  opinion  which  are  left,  such  an  error  is 
^vyfiurly  excusable?  Still  the  language  of  the 
^Qoeats  respecting  the  tetrachords  remains  to  be 
ttplaioed  in  some  way ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed, 
vitboot  incurring  the  diarge  of  temerity,  to  make 
>  loggestion  on  thia  vexed  subject,  we  should  say 
fbediOeulty  might,  perhaps,  be  solved,  bysuppos- 
|>9  thea  to  have  divided  their  notes  by  semitones 
^^  of  tones.  It  is  obvious  that  the  interval 
Ktween  major  thirds  is  two  tones,  or  four  half- 
^*  and  here  we  have  at  once  a  tetrachord  of 
*"itones,  of  which  there  would  be  three  in  every 
^^e,*  and  the  first  notes  of  each  tetrachord 
vould  be  in  harmony.  Thus  C,  E,  and  G  would 
'C'^  with  each  other,  and  with  the  C  which  would 
^plete  the  octave,  and  form  the  first  note  of  the 
oUoving  tetrachord.  We  merely  throw  out  this 
Bffettion,  without  venturing  to  assert  that  it 
^^  solve  the  problem,  but  leaving  it  to  others 
»  jastify  or  r^ect  it.  "  Non  nostrum  tantas 
owponere  lites." 

But  the  great  subject  of  discussion  among  the 
^ti,  who  have  treated  of  ancient  music,  is 
fbether  or  not  the  ancients  understood  counter- 
°|At,  or  the  arrangement  of  different  parts  or 
oices  in  such  manner,  that  there  should  be  melody 
'««ch,  and  harmony  in  the  Whole  together.  While 
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some  have  contended,  that  this  complicated  art 
must  have  been  understood,  from  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  music  in  ancient  times,  so  far  surpassing 
what  it  is  able  to  do  now,  others  again,  not  con- 
tent with  denying  them  the  finished  skill  of  iiio- 
dem  composers,  have  even  refused  them  any  thing 
like  harmony;  and  have  contended,  that  the  voiceM 
and  instruments,  however  numerous  they  might  be, 
were  all  in  unison.  In  the  absence  of  all  bistuii- 
cal  record  on  the  subject,  one  would  say  that  eHtii 
of  these  extreme  opinions  was  equally  improlmble. 
With  regard  to  the  argument  from  the  effects,  it 
has  been  somewhat  ludicrously  overstrained.  Peo- 
ple seem  almost  to  have  believed  in  sincerity,  that 
Amphion  built  walls,  Arion  rode  dplpbins,  and 
Orpheus  made  trees  dance,  by  the  mere  power  of 
harmony.  Probably  the  influence  of  song  upon 
the  modem  art  of  navigation  is  quite  as  powerful 
as  it  was  upon  the  ancient  art  of  masonry;  yet  no 
one  will  contend  that  sailors  are  now-a-days  very 
accomplished  musicians.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined, 
that  these  strange  stories,  though  not  taken  lite- 
rally, yet  must  be  considered  as  poetical  represen- 
tations of  wonderful  effects.  The  results,  stripped 
of  their  colouring,  are  no  more  extraordinary  than 
ve  constantly  produced  now;  and  indeed  we  are 
persuaded  it  must  have  been  no  more  difficult  for 
Timotheus  to  have  stirred  the  excitable  temper  of 
an  Alexander  to  vehement  action,  than  for  a  mo- 
dern  songstress  to  throw  an  audience  into  such 
a  kind  of  ecstatic  delirium,  as  many  have  wit- 
nessed, and  some  experienced,  especially  in  con« 
tinental  theatres.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  greatest  effects  in  music  are  always  pro- 
duced by  the  human  voice.  Instruments  and  har- 
mony and  scientific  combinations  of  tones  are  all 
ver^  delightful;  but  it  is  the  song  or  the  chorus 
which  melts  the  heart  with  tenderness,  or  fills  it 
with  joy,  or  overawes  it  with  sublimity.  It  is 
sympathy  with  emotion  expressed,  which  we  feel ; 
and,  as  the  human  voice  can  give  greater  depth  and 
variety  of  expression  than  any  other  instrument 
whatever,  it  cannot  fail,  aa  long  as  human  nature 
continues  unchanged,  to  produce  the  most  power- 
ful effects  in  music. 

And  what  was  there  to  render  ancient  Greece 
less  musical  than  modem  Italy?  Had  they  not  the 
taste,  refinement,  the  quickness  of  perception,  the 
climate,  which  seem  suitable  for  the  cuUivation  of 
the  art  in  perfection  ?  And  shall  we  believe,  that 
all  this  aptitude  for  music  was  lost,  thrown  away 
upon  'them,  because  a  few  students  t«ll  us  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  no  other  rhyth- 
mical  divisions  of  sound  than  into  one  long  and  one 
short  one?  Those  who  think  more  ^bly  of 
names  than  of  nature  will  believe  all  this,  hard  as 
it  may  be  to  credit;  but  we  think  the  dictates  of 
nature  are  not  to  be  set  aside  so  easily.  The  musi- 
cal ear  must  have  fallen  upon  harmony  by  accident, 
if  it  cDuld  not  attain  it  by  study ;  and,  as  for  their 
rhythmical  divisions,  to  suppose  they  had  but  one 
long  and  one  short  sound,  is  denying  the  Greeks 
the  musical  instinct^of  which,  by  general  consent, 
they  had  a  large  share. 

But  this  question  need  not  be  referred  to  nature 
alone  for  decision.  There  are  some  passages  of 
ancient  authors  which  would  seem  to  be  of  difficult 
interpretation,  if  the  ancients  had  no  just  ideas  of 
harmony,  but  which  are  perfectly  and  at  once  in- 
telligible,  if  such  ideas  be  conceded.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  language  of  Longinus; 
**For,  as  in  music  the    principal   note  derives 
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sweetness  from  tbose  which  are  called  chords,*  so 
periphrasis,"  &c.  (Chap.  28.)  He  could  hardly 
have  used  language  referring  more  plainly  to  har- 
monious sounds ;  and  what  can  be  made  of  those 
few  words,  unlets  his  ear  and  those  of  his  readers 
were  accustomed  to  harqpiony? 

There  is  also  a  passage  of  Tertullian,  quoted 
by  Bfajer,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation. 

'*  Look  at  the  prodigious  richness  of  Archimedes. 
I  speak  of  the  hydraulic  organ ;  so  many  members, 
so  many  parts,  so  many  contrivances,  so  many  pas- 
sages and  combinations  of  sound,  so  many  changes 
of  mode,  a  whole  army  of  pipes,  and  all  this  one 
massr 

Who  could  better  describe  the  modem  organ  ? 
Was  Archimedes,  then,  ignorant  of  harmony?  And 
those  who  listened  to  his  instrument,  were  they 
unacquainted  with  its  effects  ? 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  construction  of  the 
ancient  theatrical  chorus.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Greek  dramas  were  sung;  that  they  were  in 
fuct  what  we  call  operas ;  and  that  the  chorus  was 
composed,  as  in  modem  tiroes,  of  all  the  four  parts 
into  which  the  voice  is  divisible.  Here  is  a  de- 
scriptidn  of  it  by  Seneca.  **  Do  you  not  see  of 
how  many  voices  the  chorus  consists  ?  Some  art 
shrill,  some  deep,  some  intermediate.  The  tones 
of  woman  are  joined  to  those  of  man ;  instruments 
are  added ;  and  individual  voices  are  merged  in  the 
union  of  the  whole."  Had  the  man  who  wrote 
this  sentence  no  conception  of  music,  except  that 
derived  from  melody?  The  idea  seems  prepos- 
terous. It  is  not  contended,  that  the  ancients  wertf 
iamiliar  vnth  counterpoint  in  all  its  modem  extent 
and  expansibility ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe, 
that  their  knowledge  of  music  reached  no  farther 
than  to  the  production  of  melody  or  unison,  after 
a  due  consideration  of  the  passages  quoted.  No- 
thing arrives  at  perfection  suddenly ;  and,  though 
we  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  ourselves 
perfect,  and  that  the  science  of  musical  composi- 
tion has  in  our  day  reached  its  me  pluM  ultra,  yet 
constant  experience  demonstrates  a  constant  im- 
provement ;  and  perhaps  our  children  will  express 
as  much  wonder  and  pity  at  our  music  as  we  feel 
for  the  more  imperfect  attainments  of  our  fathers. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  for  a  single  moment  the 
number  of  changes  that  may  be  produced  by  a  few 
notes,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  varieties  of 
musiod  composition  are  indeed  infinite.  In  an  oc- 
tave there  are  twelve  semitones,  and  upon  aiyr  in- 
strument, however  simple,  containing  these  twelve 
sounds,  there  mav  be  produced  four  hundred  and 
seventy^ine  million,  one  thousand,  six  hundred 
changes.  Multiplv  these  by  the  number  of  octaves, 
and  the  number  of  instruments  now  in  use,  and  we 
have  a  variety  as  inconceivable  as  it  is  inexhaus- 
tible. We  are  still  far  from  perfection,  then,  and 
why  should  we  suppose  the  ancients  to  have  onade 
no  progress  in  an  art,  which  we  practise  but  in- 
completely  ourselves,  and  the  first  elements  of 
which  are  easily  attained? 

Another  point,  which  strike»us  quite  as  strangely 
as  this,  and  which  runs  through  almost  all  writers 
on  ancient  music,  is,  that  the  Greeks  composed  all 
their  music  in  the  minor  mode.  One  might  as  well 
imagine  all  their  poetry  was  elegiac,  all  their  ora- 
tions funereal,  and  sil  their  songs  death-songs. 
The  earliest  music  of  all  countries  is  generally,  like 

*  tlm^fmH  it  ft  word  which  nobody  traiuUtc*,  bat  whkh, 
U  iu  cCymolofy  nwy  be  trutUd,  is  Muiratont  to  the  Latin 
«MuoMW  and  the  Enflbh  clUnf. 


^  «» 


the  music  of  the  nursery,  of  a  | 
and  in  a  minor  key;  bat, 
music  has  been  colttvnta^  m  ■■  mU  ^  fcv  aow 
rested  in  that  primitiv*  wad  ssHfir  caaAfesi^  m 
far  as  is  really  known;  aa^  is  tW  metmd  m^  m 
our  knowledge,  or  rather  «f  mm  i^mmmmt  ^  ^ 
cient  music,  it  secow  to  as  tW  wry  kp«|l«  ^  ^^ 
sumption  to  assert,  that  tW  hagtmit^  Cm^wmrn 
got  beyond  the  threshold  of 
If  any  thing  can  be  said  to  be  Kbot 
Athenians,  it  is,  thot  thay  wvrt  •  Ksa^y, 
ginative  race,  more  nmrnkHmg  tko  as 
sians  than  any  othar  pooplc  of  tho  fraa 
it  would  be  about  aa  profahis,  Art 
music  should  be  minor,  as  thaA  ■■  Gi 
was.  It  is  a  point  whid^  of  eoono.  ■ 
blished  by  suAdent  evidenco  i  Wt  ■■ 
has  not  yet  been  presented  to  wa. 
Of  the  eflTect  of  moaie  opoo  tl 
people,  as  well  aa  on  that  dT  iaJI^ 
example  u  referred  to  by  Baroey  wmd  o4 
authority  for  which  is  no  k«  lim  Nkyi 
judidotts  and  carcfnl  liiitwiiB  TW  i 
were  generallv  distinguishid  he  Hktm  mA 
ter  and  amiaUe  virtties,  wkilat  tbt 
Cyn«tha,  one  of  the  dtica  of 
markable  for  the ferodtyaod ^ 
of  thdr  dispoaitiooa.  This  ia 
torian  to  the  neglect  of  tho 
of  music;  and  it  is  a 


deserves  to  be  lightlv 

to  limit  the  effect  of 

music  had  been  the  favowito 

England,  instead  of  ball  baitioga» 

sparring-mateheSp    it  ia   no 

ence,  that  there  might  have 

the  records  of  its  coarta,  aad  lea  of  1 

the  national  manners.    Certaialj  Om  I 

of  Germany  b  fiivoarably  ufwialad  oa  ly  lii  0^ 

vailing  fondness  for  masic ;  aad  ic  ia  ant  m^  M 

believe,  that  one  who  is  really  AsvaOal  lo  so  i» 

fined  and  refining  a  parsaH,  cao  he  Iks  ssi^  tf 

the  coarser  and  nsore  violent  pamMaa  «f  fl»  ^ 

ture. 

The  unboanded  varittr  of  fsoMMon,  «f  i 
music  is  suscepttblot  rcadcn  it  t 
all  drcumstanccs  aiKd  sitaatioaa  i 
any  kind  is  called  forth ;  aod  it  Is  a  i 
pendage  to  all  public  tslihiatioaa  of  s 
monies,  in  which  aay  deep 
connection   with  the  reUgiooB 
which  human  nature  csBa 
been  most  intimate,  and  i 
long  as  we  seek  to  cxprcas  ia  the  i 
the  deep  emotions  which  are  iiriisd  ly  s 
subjects.     The  earliest  reODrdrd  ma$  m  i 
praise  to  Jehovah ;  and,  aa  wt  tiaia  ikt  MM 
music  down  through  the  paiiudi  of  f 
man  cultivation,  arc  fbid  it  aloays  i 
religious  rites.     No  aaeriAes  caaU  he  t 
no  pomp  could  be  imposiag,  if  not  i 
the  beautiful  or  the  aubtime  ef  maa 
Their  dramas,  too,  were  uii|iaajjy  ^* 
the  nature  of  rcligioas  scrvka.    " 
tale  of  their  mythology,  they  i 
des  of  such  religioos  wad  aMvn 
wisest  of  the  aacseata  eeaM  cwsy; 
forms  us,  that  the  first  iatrsdartMa  m  t 


representatioaa  into  Boais  was esftm^m^ 
gious  purpose,  naatdy,  ai  a  m^  m^^ 
pestilence  which  was  attrihatadiaihs^pw 


pestilence 
gods. 
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Hdsie  has,  from  the  earliest  periods,  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  services  of  the  Chrutian  church. 
Ose  oi  the  first  profane  notices  of  the  existence  of 
toch  1  sect  b  the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  in 
wbicb  he  says,  **  They  assemble  and  sing  hymns  to 
Chriit  88  a  God."  Eren  in  those  primitive  tiroes 
ofnnipllcity  and  peril,  when  the  cave  and  the 
foretl  were  the  Christians*  only  shelter,  and  the 
ireh  of  heareit  their  only  temple,  even  then  rose 
the  choral  hymn ;  the  fullness  of  the  heart  could 
sot  be  repressed,  and  surrounded  by  the  magnifi- 
cent sad  the  beautiful  of  creation,  they  adored 
tlieir  Creator  in  '*  music  that  whispered  a  heart- 
felt devotion  in  song  and  in  prayer." 

In  after  i^es,  when  the  persecuted  religion, 
ererywhere  spoken  against,  became  the  favoured 
ssd  triumphant  system,  music  accompanied  its  in- 
troduction into  the  basilica,  the  temple,  and  the 
ebiirch.  It  has  been  fancijfblly  enough  imagined 
that  the  style  of  chanting,  which  was  in  use  at  that 
period,  was  derived  from  some  species  of  more  an- 
cieot,  Grecian  or  even  Hebrew  music,  thus  forming 
I  ooooecting  link  between  the  remotest  ages  and 
our  own  time.  It  is  not  impossible ;  but  that  is 
ill  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  notion,  which 
reitf,  Vkt  many  others,  adivanced  by  the  historians 
of  roaric,  on  the  imagination  alone.  The  chant* 
in;  of  that  era,  aa  fiir  as  can  be  learned  from  the 
imperfeet  accounts  of  it  transmitted  to  us,  very 
probably  resembled,  in  a  great  degree,  that  of  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  church  of  the  present  day, 
with  little  variety  of  modulation,  and  little  recu- 
iarity  of  measure.  Very  much  was  left  to  the  ms- 
cretion  of  the  singer,  and  the  ininence  of  tradition ; 
t^  tiflM  was  absolutely  so,  aa  no  time  table  had 
;et  been  invented. 

Ib  the  progress  of  taste,  the  singing  in  the 
cboreh  became  more  ornamented ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
os* instance  of  the  uncompromising  consistency  of 
hunan  nature,  of  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
ttme  prejudices  and  feelings,  that  complaints  were 
firom  time  to  tine  oiade  of  the  excessive  ornament 
of  music,  which,  to  our  ears,  would  probably  be 
ciiargeable  with  any  thing  rather  than  too  much 
«rice.  The  cmxto  fermo  of  the  church  was  origi- 
»sUy,  in  all  probability,  chanting  in  unison  and 
witb  great  sinsplicity.  When  ornaments  were  in- 
^Bced,  they  naust  have  been  performed  by  a 
«nfle  voice,  while  the  rest  continued  the  original 
cbant;  and  thus  the  performance  gradually  became 
*«panted  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  was  the 
principal  air,  and  the  other  a  connected  accompani- 
BCBt  This  was  called  dUcani,  or  double  chant ; 
tad,  as  music  became  more  important  in  the  church, 
>erfoniiers  were  engaged  for  this  service ;  and  they 
vers  employed  to  sing  one  part  and  to  organize  the 
>tbcr,  or  inutate  the  sound  of  the  organ  in  firm- 
ness and  eontinuity.  At  least  this  seems  a  suffi- 
icBtty  probable  iaterpretation  of  a  word  which  can 
•vdly  be  exactly  defined  now.  The  invention  of 
be  organ  wms  begun^  in  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
pity,  thoi^h  it  may  not  be  possible  to  fix  its  pre- 


In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  a  national  contro- 
■rsy  arose,  which,  though  then  settled  by  royal 
sthority,  has  been  open  ever  since ;  and  will  be 
nJljr  put  to  rest  when  national  rivalry  shall  cease, 
"he  singers  of  Charles's  court  attended  him  to 
|oroe  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Easter;  and  a 
iolent  dispute  arose  between  them  and  the  Italian 
erforoMrs,  as  to  the  taste  and  correctness  of  their 
cecution  of  the  mudc  of  St  Gregory.    The  king 


gave  it  against  his  own  choir,  and  employed  Italian 
masters  to  reinstruct  them  in  the  true  Gregorian 
style,  which,  he  said,  they  had  manifestly  cor- 
rupted. From  this  period,  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  there 
was  no  such  rapid  or  sudden  progress  in  the  art  of 
music  as  to  mark  any  particular  point  of  time  as  an 
era  in  its  history.  Still,  progress  was  made  in  it, 
and  facilities  were  graduidly  accumulating  for  its 
study  and  its  practice.  The  chanting  became 
double,  that  is,  in  two  regular  parts  accompanying 
each  other  in  harmony  throughout ;  and  the  system 
of  notation  was  improved  by  the  introduction,  at 
first,  of  a  single  line,  red  for  the  key  of  F,  and 
yellow  for  the  key  of  C,  above  and  below  which 
line  the  notes  were  ranged,  according  to  the  acute 
or  grave  character  of  their  tone.  This  was  already 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  preceding  System  ot 
placing  a  hieroglyphic  over  each  syllable  of  the 
word  to  be  sung,  representing  the  name  and  sound 
of  the  note ;  but  a  variety  of  plans  were  at  differ- 
ent times  triedf,  such  as  drawing  a  line  for  each 
note,  then  using  six  lines  for  the  notes  of  a  hexa- 
chord,  and  afterwards  reducing  the  number  of  lines 
to  four,  and  using  the  spaces  dso,  as  in  the  modem 
system.  The  four  lines  and  three  spaces  were  just 
enough  to  give  a  place  to' each  of  the  seven  notes 
of  the  ocUve  in  the  key  of  C,  which  was  once  the 
only  key  used  in  the  church,  the  pure  diatonic  scale 
being  the  only  one  practised.  Afterwards  the  key 
of  F  was  introduced,  and  rendered  necessary  the 
use  of  the  flat  B.  or  B  inoUe,  as  it  was  then  called. 
This  rich  sound  was  the  first  accidental  ever  heard 
in  a  church.*  The  separation  of  the  notes  from 
the  words,  by  placing  them  in  a  score,  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  doing  what  must  naturally  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  composer,  namely,  writing  this 
discant  or  double  chant  on  two  separate  sets  of 
lines,  in  which  each  note  would  correspond  with 
one  of  the  other  part,  and  with  the  syllable  on 
which  it  was  to  be  sounded.  This  was  doubtlcMS 
the  origin  of  counterpoint,  note  against  note;  and 
from  this  small  beginning  has  arisen,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  the  complicated  art  of  the  modern  harmonist. 
The  earliest  notes  used  were  square,  or  lozenge- 
shaped,  without  stems,  and  were  easily  and  fre- 
quently  changed  in  writing  into  mere  points. 
Hence  the  word  counterpoint.  Stems  were  ere 
long  added  to  some  notes  to  mark  a  diflTerent  dura- 
tion,  thus  giving  a  hint  of  a  more  exact  division 
of  sounds  by  the  time  they  occupied.  Letters  were 
also  prefixed  to  the  score,  which  were  graduidly 
corrupted  into  the  clumsy  defs  now  in  use.  They 
were  ongiaally  intended  to  mark  the  key  F,  or  C, 
and  not  the  voice  by  which  the  part  was  to  be  sung. 
Thus  we  see,  that,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  banning  of 
many  things  which  served  to  fiicilitate  both  the 
composition  of  music  and  the  practice  of  singing, 
as  lines,  notes,  accidentals,  and  defs.  The  use 
of  acddentals  implies,  of  course,  changes  of  key. 

We  say  all  this  was  begun  before  the  eleventh 
century ;  for  at  that  time  appeared  one  of  those 
distinguished  men,  who,  effecting  much  for  the 
progress  of  the  sdence  to  which  they  devote  them- 
selves, acquire  a  renown  even  greater  than  thdr 
merits  justify.  This  .was  Guide,  the  monk  of 
Arezso,  who,  in  later  times,  has  been  held  up  to 
reverence  as  the  inventor  of  counterpoint,  and 

«  It  is  to  be  presamed,  that  thoM  at  least,  who  bettevein  the 
Hebrew  or  Grecian  orifin  of  the  canto  fenmo^  y/t^  not  eon- 
tend  that  ancient  muaic  was  always  in  the  minor  mode. 
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conieqaently  tbe  &tber  of  modern  eompodtion. 
From  what  has  been  taid,  it  appears  that  thb  ii 
rather  more  than  he  ia  entitled  to.  He  doabtlett 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  mmical 
composition  in  his  day,  but  can  scarcely  be  called 
the  inventor  of  an  art  previously  existing  in  its 
rudiments  or  simplest  state.  The  praise  to  which 
be  is  entitled*  and  it  is  no  small  amount,  is  for 
having  banished  for  ever  the  ancient  names  of  the 
notes,  and  substituted  for  them  six  syllables  that 
were  found  to  predominate  in  the  first  verse  of  a 
hymn  of  St  John,  W,  re,  sit, /i,  so^  2c.  When  the 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  tremendous  names  of 
tbe  ancient  scale  are  recollected,  such  as  neCc 
tya^meaon,  parypaie  awsoa,  hjmmU  kmttm^  pro*- 
timhaawwuno;  &c,  names  which  could  be  of  no  use 
in  singing,  and  which,  if  they  were  not  Greek,  we 
should  call  Gothic  and  barbarous,  it  will  readily  he 
conceived  what  an  immense  facility  was  afforded  to 
the  student  of  music  bf  the  ingenuity  of  Gddo. 
The  progress  of  his  pupils  in  a  few  months  was 
equal  to  that  made  in  as  many  years  under  the  old 
system,  and  he  was  repeatedly  sent  for  by  tbe  pope, 
to  establish  schools  upon  his  plan  at  Rome.  Sudi, 
however,  was  the  sednsion  of  the  monasteries, 
where  alone,  almost,  music  was  then  either  taught 
or  practised,  so  infrequent  were  eommonicatioos, 
and  so  toilsome  was  travelling,  that  even  this  vast 
Improvement  was  long  In  maldng  its  way  into  gene- 
ral use.  It  was  not  till  ages  after  Guido's  time, 
that  the  octave  was  completed  by  tbe  addition  of 
the  syllable  st,  and  still  later  that  the  Italians  sub- 
stituted the  more  open  and  euphonious  sound  of 
do,  for  the  contracted  one  of  W . 

Great  as  are  thS  obligations  of  music  to  Gutdo 
for  giving  simpUeity  to  its  arrangement  and  the 
method  w  instmction  in  it,  yet  it  may  be  reason, 
ably  doubted  if  he  contributed  so  much  to  the  pro- 
gress of  tbe  art  as  the  inventor  of  tbe  time-table, 
whoever  be  was.  The  regular  sobdivtsion  of  notes 
was  not  fairiy  and  fully  accomplished  till  the 
fourteenth  century,  three  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Guido,  and  it  is  uncertain  by  whom  It  was 
then  achieved.  Musical  writers,  according  to  Dr 
Burney,  have  heretofore  ascribed  it  to  Jean  de 
Maris ;  but  Jean  de  Maris  himself  attributes  It  to 
Blaster  Franco  of  Cologne,  thus  carrying  the  in- 
vention back  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  probability  seems  strong,  that  nnny 
contributed  their  efforts,  at  different  periods,  to 
the  perfecting  of  that  branch  of  tbe  art,  which 
yields  to  none  in  importance.  It  was  the  proper 
and  accurate  subdivision  of  notes,  and  the  strict 
observance  of  time,  which  made  music  a  really  in- 
dependent art.  Before  that  i(ras  studied,  singing 
must  either  have  been  guided  by  the  intention  <? 
the  composer,  and  banM  down  by  tradition,  or  it 
must  have  been  entirely  ad  Ubitum^  and  at  the  momen- 
tary pleasure  of  the  performer;  and  if  a  number  of 
vocal  or  instrumental  performers  were  to  execute  a 
piece  of  music  together,  nothing  but  the  moat  im- 
mense and  laborious  practice  could  have  enabled 
them  to  keep  %rithin  harmonious  distance  of  each 
other.  The  difllculties  of  the  art  must  have  been 
immeasurably  greater  than  at  present,  and  will  ae> 
count  for  tbe  great  number  of  years  that  were 
thought  necessary  to  attain  reasonable  skill  even  in 
its  then  imperfect  condition,  and  for  the  very  slow 
progress  which  was  made  in  ita  improvement. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  what  wonid  be  the  effect  of 
setting  a  pieee  of  music  before  even  a  well-in- 
stroeted  choir  at  the  present  day,  in  tbe  score  of 


which  no 

one  kind  of  note,  of  n* 
every  tone  introdacad;  n 
whi^  all  marks  of  tiao 
very  much  to  be  foarad  that  «ka  liia  tf 
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piece,  however  simple,  woald  be  nastfyi 

ddfa^ 


limm.  In  slw^inB 


sdtoi* 
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The  obeervanco  of  time,  if  it  doen  am  ami 
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on  its  existenets  it  is  that,  i  ~ 

cannot  be  created;  and  It  anrt  be 

bv  the  distinctloiis  of  afites  aad  fi 

direction  of  a  leniar,  or  by  tbe 

the  performer.     In  aatisnt  dafi 

eated,  very  imperfoctllyof 

degree,  by  tbe  IcMtb  of  tbe 

music  was  set,  and  by  a  ~ 

audibly.    But  in  what  way  it  ww 

chanting  of  tbe  cbwcb,  is  tbe  fr« 

of  Christianity,  there  Me  aom^H  «ff 

It  wns,  perhaps,  a  tbiag  of  >aaiii 

No  wonder,  then,  tbe  prvfnsa  of  tfc* 

composition  and  of  perfornmaca  mm 

wonder,  where  eo  mntb  wna  Itll  off 

the  nngnided  fasproviention  of  tbe 


and  that  tbe  art  was 
the  simplicity  which  is  tbe  gaid*  nf 
Five  oentnriea  tiapasd  from  tbe  i 
during  which  masie  was  wandavinf 
obscurity,  and  wsakami»  wicbewt  n 
to  rely ,  and  witbont  a  deflaita  ohjoel 
long  period  was  not,  bowrver,  «b 
capiriees  of  even  bad  tarto  la^aaM 
powers  of  aong,  as  the  ftsabiaf 
sonw  of  tbe  laws  af 
tioo,  and  sometbii^  like  a  rvgafar 
tion,  became  of  ackaoaltd^sd 
the  iftaantb  ecatnry  the  art  ef 
powerfully  to  its  aid,  m  H  M  t» 
other  boflsan  porsmt.  At  IsnUK  ^ 
eentnry,  appeared  om  of  tbaae 
men,  endowed  with  tboaegrasa 


tbe  Almight  V  troi 

for  bringing  beaaty  ont  af 

confusion,  and  for  staaspi^g  « 

tile  genius  on  hie  owa  and 

This  was  Jobann  Pierlaigiaf 

bom  at  Prwieste  in  15SS,  a  pmind 

tbe  rules  of  masicd  caaspam 

be  settled,  yet  tbe  tMta  wd 

it  were  not  nsaally  each  as  to 

pleasare.    80  bad  waa  tbe  elyle  af  tke 

formed  in  tbe  cbarch,  tbnt  peae  Ifo     ' 

lAftft,  wns  aboat  to  issaa  aa  eM  m 

of  it  ia  tbe  sacred  oAca, 

him  to  bear  a  nmes  af  a 

tbe  frivoloas,  iorid  mame  tbsa  ia 

give  tbe  noUe  art  BtiU  a  pfaes 

most  eflbctive.     He  oblsiaid  Ibe 

asked,  and  produced  a 

dtv  and  diaidty,  compL 

and  probably  not  anjnst 

prrsead  for  tbe  nmra  papahr  mimm  af 

This  signal  trioaiph,  aU  J 1 1  i  by  a  . 

twenty  five  or  taiatj^eix  ywrs  ef 

saved  masic  from  tba  tbiai 

iU  sncred  boma,  bat  phoid 
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tbe  bead  of  tbe  ar^'u  the  beat  composer,  not  only 
of  til  own,  but  ot  all  preceding  time.  This  position 
be  oerer  lost,  and  through  ell  aucceeding  eges  he 
mut  continue  to  be  regarded  as  tbe  aucceasful  re- 
btmet  of  a  barbarous  era,  and  the  fiitber  and  founder 
of  a  better  school,  which,  from  that  day  to  this, 
bu  been  considered  as  the  school  of  true  taste. 
His  compositions  were  numerous,  comprising  nearly 
all  deicnptions  of  the  serious  style  now  in  use. 
Tb«y  are  still  extant,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
perfonoed  in  Italy  by  those  who  have  a  just  reyer- 
eooe  for  bis  ^nius  and  skill.     They  may  not  pos- 
leu  tbe  flowing  ease  of  some  more  modem  produc- 
tiooi,  but  they  are  of  a  kind  which  will  never 
Ksie  to  produce  a  strong  effect  upon  men's  minds 
ud  hearts.    It  is  m  mistake  to  suppose  that  there 
H  a  ptrticolar  style  of  music  which  is  adapted  to  a 
ptrticttlar  period  of  the  world.    Music  is  a  uoiver. 
Ml  lai^aage,  and  what  is  able  powerfully  to  affect 
one  generation  of  men  will  not  iail  to  affect  an- 
other.    There  may  be  conceits  and  fancies  in 
{ubion  at  certain  periods  or  places,  which  soon  pass 
iway,  because  they  are.  not  in  good  taste ;  but  that 
wbieb  can  intereat  and  please  in  tone,  imitation,  or 
Wmonpr,  will  never  cease  to  interest  and  please. 
PalMtnna  had  the  merit  and  the  glory  of  pointing 
out  tbe  true  path  in  which  music  should  walk,  the 
true  mode  in  which  she  must  produce  her  effects; 
•nd  from  his  day  to  the  present  there  has  been  but 
one  school  of  good  music    Divided  and  subdivided 
fs  tbe  schools  have  nominally  been,  correct  taste 
»  one  and  indivisible;  and  all  must  be  conducted 
by  ber  guidance,  or  they  cease  to  be  schools  of 
nunc,  and  degenerate  into  academies  of  uproar. 
There  is,  m  reality,  little  to  .distinguish  the  so- 
»U«d  different  schooK  but  the  different  degrees 
of^tabment  and  genius  of  the  authors  who  have 
Men  educated  at  different  places.     The  obstacles 
vbich  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  some,  and 
the  Polities  which  have  surrounded  others,  may, 
Perhaps,  be  perceived;  but  all  aim  at  the  same  ob- 
l<^  by  the  same  general  means,  and  therefore  be- 
iong  to  the  same  school.     This  deserves,  in  some 
'»peets,  to  be  called  the  school  of  Palestrina.  He 
Huated  out  the  path  in  which  music  may  go  on  for 
jfer  improving;  he  taught  men  to  explore  thatgar- 
^  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  in  which  the  plants 
oat  be  trained  still  live,  and  in  which  the  succes- 
ive  brilliant  productions  of  music  will  remain  for 
^cr  fieih  and  fair.     We  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
opoisible  to  point  out  differences  between  tbe 
(^posers  of  one  nation  and  those  of  another,  or 
)  deny  that  some  are  more  successful  in  melody, 
^  some  in  harmony;  but  as  we  hold  that  both 
^  necessary  to  tbe  production  of  the  best  music, 
ly  defect  in  either  must  be  counted  as  an  imper- 
ctioQ  in  the  author  as  a  musical  composer,  to 
bichever  school,  as  it  is  called,  he  may  belong. 
From  the  days  of  Palestrina  until  now,  the  must- 
i  taste  and  the  musical  productions  of  the  civil- 
^  world  have  increased  in  an  accelerating  ratio, 
mention  has  been  applied,  not  only  to  the  writ- 
l  of  music,  but  to  the  instruments  by  which  it 
to  be  performed,  and  the  art  of  execution  on 
Me  instrumenta ;  so  that  each  successive  age  has 
lehed  a  point,  both  in  composition  and  perform- 
oe,  which  was  either  not  thought  of,  or  deemed 
attainable,  by  its  predecessor.     Since  bis  time, 
h  another  style  of  music  has  been  introduced, 
i  become  so  much  a  favourite  as  almost  to  sup- 
nt  the  more  refierable  music  of  the  church,  which 
•  the  first  to  be  brought  to  some  degree  ot  per- 


fection, and  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  has  suc- 
ceeded. Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury music  began  to  appear  in  company  with  tbe 
dramas,  which  were  then  popular;  and,  rude  as  the 
first  essays  probably  were,  and  imperfect  as  the  in- 
strumental accompaniment  certainly  was,  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audience  was 
great  beyond  any  thing  known  in  those  days,  and 
was  compared  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  dramas. 

Tbe  moroHiies  and  tmfiteries,  the  title  under 
which  the  drama  first  appeared  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  frequently  performed  by  strolling  oonrpanies 
upon  an  ambulatory  stage;  and  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  in  Delia  Valle,  of  the  first  secular 
musical  drama  in  Rome,  which  we  shall  extract 
from  Dr  Bumey. 

**  The  musical  of  my  cart,  or  movable  stage, 
composed  by  Quagliati,  (his  master,)  in  my  own 
room,  chiefly  in  the  manner  he  found  most  agree- 
able to  me,  and  performed  in  masks  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  during  the  Carnival  of  1606, 
was  the  first  dramatic  action,  or  representation 
in  music,  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  that  city. 
Though  no  more  than  five  voices,  or  five  instru- 
ments, were  employed,  the  exact  number  which 
an  ambulant  cart  could  contain,  yet  these  afforded 
great  variety;  as,  besides  the  dialogue  of  single 
voices,  sometimes  two,  or  three,  and,  at  last,  all 
the  five  sung  together,  which  had  an  admirable 
effect.  The  music  of  this  piece,  as  nuiy  be  seen 
in  the  copies  of  it  that  were  afterwards  printed, 
though  dramatic,  was  not  all  in  simple  recitative, 
which  would  have  been  tiresome,  but  ornamented 
with  beautiful  passages,  and  movements  in  measure; 
without  deviating,  however,  from  tbe  true  theatri- 
cal style ;  on  which  account  it  pleased  extremely, 
as  was  manifest  from  the  prodigious  concourse  of 
people  it  drew  after  it,  who,  so  lar  from  being 
tired,  heard  it  performed  five  or  six  several  times. 
There  were  some  who  even  continued  to  follow 
our  cart  to  ten  or  twelve  places  where  it  stopped, 
and  who  never  quitted  us  as  long  as  we  remained 
in  the  street,  which  vras  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  after  midnight." 

The  scholar  will  remark  the  curious  coincidence 
between  the  earliest  dramatic  representations  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy;  and  the  musician  will  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  effects  of  ancient  skill,  when  he 
reflects  upon  those  of  Delia  Valle's  ainbulatory 
cart.  It  may  be  observed,  that  here  is  an  early 
mention  of  recitative,  which  seems  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  secular  drama,  and  which  corres- 
ponds, in  some  degree,  with  what  was  originally 
called  chanting  in  sacred  music.  It  -is  the  chant- 
ing of  the  theatre,  with  greater  variety  and  ex. 
pression  than  that  of  the  diurch,  but  quite  as  far 
removed  from  tbe  graceful  regularity  of  the  air  or 
song. 

During  the  succeeding  century  the  opera  gradu- 
ally assumed  its  regulsr  form,  and  became  an  esta- 
blished branch  of  public  amusement.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  perfected  by  tbe  dramatic  genius  of 
Metastasio,  that  it  assumed  the  high  rank  it  has 
sin<*e  mainfained  in  theatrical  literature.  The  last 
century  was,  in  all  respects,  the  most  interesting 
and  important  period,  which  has  occurred  in  tbe 
history  of  music  New  branches  of  the  art  were 
cultivated,  while  those  previously  known  were 
vastly  developed  and  improved,  by  the  genius  of 
the  greatest  coinposeis  tbe  world  has  r»t  seen.  It 
would  be  at  once  useless  and  uninteresting  to  in- 
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•ert,  in  this  impid  iketdi  of  tlic  progrew  of  raotic, 
the  long  lift  of  the  names  of  thoie  who,  with  Tari- 
outf  luccetf,  have  devoted  themselves  to  its  differ- 
ent departments.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  assign 
to  precise  dates,  or  to  particular  individuals,  the 
improvements  in  instruments  and  methods  of  per- 
formance, which  have  successively  added  to  the 
power  of  music  and  the  means  at  the  disposal  ot 
the  composer.  We  roust  remain  satisfied  with  the 
general  fact  that  each  following  age  has  had 
greater  resources  than  its  predecessor,  and  with 
the  probabilitv  that  succeeding  times  vrill  go  on 
improving,  as  long  a»  man  is  endowed  with  ingen- 
uity, and  fieels  an  interest  in  the  illimitable,  the 
divine  art.  It  u  impossible,  however,  even  to 
think  of  music  without  instantly  recollecting  the 
names  of  those  illustrious  men  of  the  last  century, 
who  are  identified  with  its  very  existence,  and 
who,  if  no  other  composers  had  ever  written, 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  the  era  glorious,  and 
to  furnish  the  highest  pleasures  of  music  to  all 
after  time.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  Qeofge  Fre- 
derick Handel,  Joseph  Haydn,  and  John  Chrysoa- 
tom  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Moiart. 

Although  climate  and  scenery  may  affect  the 
character  of  a  national  music,  they  can  neither 
cause  nor  prevent  its  growth.  In  a  clear  and 
elastic  atmosphere  and  a  genial  climate,  the  voice 
is  generally  more  flexible  and  clear  than  in  a  cold 
and  damp  region.  This  would  perhaps  have  an 
effect  upon  the  music  of  such  a  country  during  its 
gradual  formation.  Italy  is  called  the  **land  of 
song  ;**  not  probably  because  the  Italians  are  a  more 
musical  people  than  the  Germans,  for  instance,but 
because  the  voice  is  more  generally  good,  and  con- 
sequently  there  is  more  vocal  music  in  Italy.  No 
traveller  can  fiul  to  be  impressed  with  the  appro- 
-priateness  of  the  appellation.  This  difference 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  what  we  find  to  be  the 
case,  on  comparing  the  Italian  with  the  German 
music  The  former  is  more  simple,  more  dis- 
tinguished by  melody,  more  passionate.  The  lat- 
ter is  profound,  complicated,  metaphysical,  often 
more  grand  and  sentimental.  The  former,  from 
its  simplicity,  indicates  that  it  is  the  music  of  the 
voice ;  the  latter,  by  its  rich  and  compound  bar- 
mony,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  instruments  com- 
bined. 

Natural  scenery  may  also  exert  an  influence  on 
the  character  of  a  nation's  music  It  is  difBcult  to 
imagine  the  same  music  to  be  the  growth  of  the 
sunny  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  of  the  awful  seen- 
ery  of  the  Alps,  or  the  wild  shores  of  the  northern 
seas.  Whatever  influences  are  exerted  upon 
national  character  by  these  differences,  must 
become  apparent  in  music,  if  the  nation  has  any.  j 
And  although  we  have  no  faith  in  the  theory,  that  ! 
music  is  merely  the  result  of  man's  imitative  pro- 
pensities,  we  have  at  the  same  time  no  doubt,  that 
it  is  in  a  degree  modified  in  every  eoontry  by  the 
prevalent  sounds.  For  instance;  in  a  land  of 
tempests,  where  the  mournful  sigh  of  the  eoning 
storm,  or  the  roar  of  its  fury,  and  the  deep,  angry, 
and  incessant  roll  of  the  ocean  are  constantly 
heard,  we  should  expect  to  find  corresponding 
tones  in  the  music  But  a  milder  region,  where 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  busy  bum  of  insects  is 
continually  heard,  where  the  prevalent  sounds  of 
nature,  the  breeie,  the  purling  stream,  the  cataract, 
are  of  a  cheerful  character,  and  where,  from  the 
gentleness  of  the  scenery,  even  the  storm  is  robbed 
of  half  ita  terrors,  we  should  suppose  that  the 


mode  would  partake  of  CUe 
we  believe  wUl  be  a^aovMfo'  to  kt  «e  m, 
as  far  as  expertenee  goes. 
But  such  iafloeocea  as 
national  moaic     The 
well  fitted  to  make 
or  Germany,  and  the 
of  Italy.     What, 
having  her  own  mmme? 
assigned.     In  the  fbst  pinee, 
off  from  the  iaheritafs  of 
Her  earliest  raee,  wb«»  tkey 
tains  of  Wales,  carried  witk 
a^  song.     Thoae  strabw, 
couth,  whirb  their  barda  pawrf  •«•  «aA  ri 
they  had  coatuoed  to  be  kearrf  m  Ks^vA^as  te 
listened  to,  rev 
from  age  to  oge,  have 
more  polished  and  ' 
time  they  would  have  beta  m 
with  imuvidnal  eharactev,  aa  tk* 
nation  BOW  is.  Tke  — tnniirku  of  <> 
kia  florae  of  ■■• 


irisfti 


the  expression,  in  tkia 
the  strains  which  nerved  tke 
which  were  thnndctcd  lortk  ky 
would  never  kave  been  losi ;  kat,  i 
we  should  have  heard  straiM,^ 
terror  into  the  kcarta  of  Jalaa  < 
which  resowided  tkroogk  tko  i 
tke  Druids. 

It  u  thus  that  a  ■atio— I  ansic  ia  i 
strains  wUck  are  poared  fbrtk  I 
people,  wkick   really  giva 
emotion,  are  its  first  ongia,  t 
ble  stamp.     This  eathasiast 
generally  happcne  only  ia  tke  i 
of  nationa,  wkile  saperatitioa  T 
while  tke  I 

and  tke  poetry  of  life  ia 
caoses  which  make  a  ra^  ago  \ 
give  kirtk  to  music.  Tke  pcagvasa  af  I 
music  b  afterwards  aaalagaas  ta  Iftat  ^  ^ 
goage.  It  is  softened,  iapraTs4»  paiahatf «  I 
remains  esseatiaDy  tke  aaaw.  Tka  fc^^i 
were  derived  fnm  tke  Aaef  aasraaa  af  ^ 
character  arc  never  cka^ge4.  Tka  ^e^  m 
repeated  from  age  to  age.  aad  i 
from  tkcas.  keanag  tke  i 
Thus  it  kaa  been  witk  ffcalhad,  i 
witk  Walea. 

Tke  first  rare  witk  wkick  ] 
retired  before  the  iavadei 
another  language,  other  < 
acteristics,  look  aossiiiiioa  of  tke  i 
undoubtedly  had  tkeir  masse,  ■ 
language  and  tkeir  poetry, 
continued  to  ke  tke  peopW  of  1 
migkt  perkapa  at  tkis  day  kave  aa^  | 
the  fine  arte.     Bat  tke  Sasaaa  wmt 
conqaerad ;  and  wkere  did  a  asaf^aaaA  pa^k^ 
preserve 
riven 
harpe 
heard  no  more. 

The  No 
minstrels.    Bat  tke  snag  of  tke  \ 
earlier  ttawa,  and  of  i 
language  ke  spoke  waa  saaa  < 
finally  ckangcdt  aad  tka  ta 
qoeror  and  tke  i      . 
their  langa^ea,  till  the  origiasi  ^ 
both  ware  coafaaed 


a  their  saog?  "  Tkey  ■•  4—  ^Jt^ 
of  Bakyloa  aad  waft;  ^hsy  k^  #9 
opoa   tke   willawB,  aad  tMr   m^tA  «B 
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^owth  of  the  English  language  came  the  age  of 
reality.  The  poetry  of  life  was  fast  fading  away. 
The  time  when  national  music  is  born  had  gone  by 
io  Eqgland,  and  the  song  of  earlier  da3r8  was  lost. 
Thos  England  was  deprived  of  her  traditionary 
iBssic.  Other  circumstances,  adverse  to  the 
growth  of  music  as  a  creation  of  art,  may  be  traced 
is  hitr  history.  We  speak  of  music  as  a  creation 
of  trt,  in  contradistinction  to  the  music  which  is 
btoded  down  from  a  rude  age,  and  whose  origin  is 
lo4  n  antiquity.  Among  a  highly  endowed  and 
eolightened  people,  music,  as  an  art,  may  spring 
ap  tt  any  time.  Wherever  there  is  a  strong  taste 
for  it  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community, 
conposers  will  be  sure  to  appear.  Wherever  a 
Mtioo  is  peculiarly  excited  by  powerful  sentiment, 
this  feeling  is  likely  to  burst  forth  in  song.  Thus^ 
for  hiftance,  the  Marseilles  Hymn  may  be  consid- 
ered a  genuine  offspring  of  national  enthusiasm. 

Let  us  briefly  compare  the  musical  history  of 
England  with  that  of  Italy.  In  the  former,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  traditionary  music  was  lost.  In 
the  latter  it  was  in  some  degree,  at  least,  pre- 
lerved ;  and  was  inherited,  perhaps,  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  For  many  centuries  music  in 
Italy  was  only  preserved  by  the  Christian  church, 
ksving  been  solemnly  proscribed  at  Rome  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Nero.  The  airs  of  ancient 
Rome,  inherited  perhaps  from  the  Etrurians,  the 
Oiesns,  or  the  Greeks,  were  chanted  by  the  eariy 
Ciiristians  at  their  secret  devotions,  and  were  pre- 
terved  by  their  enthusiasm  and  piety,  when  they 
eoold  no  longer  be  heard  in  the  stately  abodes  of 
the  senators.  And  this  ancient  music,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  never  been  lost,  the  Gregorian  chant 
being  nothmg  more  nor  less  than  the  classical 
maaic  of  Rome.  Thus,  although  music  was  almost 
extinct  for  a  long  period,  it  never  perished ;  and 
wbea,  after  almost  disappearing  from  even  the 
cliiirch,  it  was  revived  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan,  and  improved  by  pope  Gregory  during  the 
fifth  century,  Italy  then  was  in  possession  of  her 
traditionary  music 

But  the  art  owes  its  perfection  in  Italy  to  the 
efforts  of  the  church.  An  institution  which  de- 
pends so  much  upon  affecting  the  senses  of  its 
devotees,  would  not  of  course  omit  to  use  so 
powerful  a  means  as  music.  And  accordingly  we 
find  that  both  the  oratorio  and  the  opera  owe  their 
existence  to  the  efforts  of  churchmen  to  promote 
a  spirit  of  devotion  in  their  followers.  The  earli- 
est fcMtn  of  the  spiritual  drama  was  presented  by 
the  Christian  pilgrims,  who,  on  their  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  used  to  accompany  their  dramatic 
repreientations  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour  and  of  the  Apostles,  with  songs  and  chor- 
ees descriptive  of  the  same.  About  the  middle 
if  the  sixteenth  century,  Philip  of  Neri  estab- 
Ithed  regular  oratorios  in  Florence,  with  the  de- 
clared ofagect  of  calling  the  public  attention  to  re- 
igioua  subjects.  The  sacred  opera  had  already 
i9uaied  a  more  complete  form  than  the  represen- 
ation  of  the  pilgrims.  A  religious  drama  had 
«ra  performed  at  Padua  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
ory ;  and  it  appears,  that  the  <*  Annunciation " 
ras  enacted  every  year  at  the  city  of  Treves. 

Proa  sacred  to  profane  subjects  the  step  was 
ft«y.  Politian  produced  a  musical  drama  on  the 
forj  of  Orpheus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
snttiry,  and  thus  the  opera  was  established. 

It  waa  the  good  fortune  of  Italy,  that  a  refined 
Mie  of  Uving, — wealth,  luxury,  and  elegance,  and 


with  them  elevated  and  refined  tastes, — were  ac- 
quired before  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  which 
mark  a  ruder  condition  of  society,  had  departed. 
The  church  still  continued  to  direct  the  taste,  and 
to  influence  the  heart,  long  after  the  rough  feat- 
ures of  barbarism  had  disappeared  from  Italy ;  and 
the  church,  as  we  have  seen,  took  music  under  its 
peculiar  patronage.  Music,  like  the  other  fine 
arts  in  Italy,  was  the  offspring  of  enthusiasm  and 
a  ronoantic  spirit,  united  with  civilization,  refine- 
ment, and  wealth. 

The  case  was  entirely  different  in  England.  We 
have  seen,  that  the  revived  music  of  Italy  was 
founded  on  the  traditionary  airs  of  the  country. 
Had  these  been  lost,  the  music  might  now  have 
been  of  a  very  different  character.  In  England 
there  was  no  such  foundation  to  build  upon.  In 
Italy  the  growth  of  music  was  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  the  church.  But  all  such  influences  were 
almost  lost  in  England.  The  Romish  church 
never  exerted  the  influence  on  the  arts  in  that 
country  that  it  did  in  Italy,  because  its  power  was 
lost  before  England  became  refined  enough  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  fine  arts.  While  Giotto  was 
painting  the  walls  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
and  Lorenzo  Gbiberti  was  casting  bis  gat«s  of  Pa- 
radise  for  the  old  Lombard  church  in  Florence,  the 
English  were  industriously  occupied  in  cutting 
their  own  throats  and  the  throats  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  reformation  came ;  and  with  it  a  se- 
vere spirit,  which  looked  with  aversion  upon  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonies,  and  all  the  magnificent 
paraphernalia  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Many  of 
the  decorations  were  -removed  from  the  churches, 
many  of  the  forms  were  interdicted,  and  the  splen 
dour  of  worship  was  much  diminished.  Little  or 
no  encouragement  was  given  to  the  arts  by  the 
Church  of  England  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Then  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  began  to  breathe  its 
sternness  over  the  land,  and  its  effects  were  to 
retard  the  growth  of  the  fine  arts  in  England  more 
than  a  century.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  changes, 
that  enthusiastic  spirit  which  gives  birth  to  srt 
was  lost.  The  fervour  of  the  puritans,  had  their 
doctrines  allowed  it,  might  have  originated  a  new 
and  impressive  music,  which  succeeding  refinement 
would,  perhaps,  have  improved  to  rival  the  music 
of  Germany  or  Italy.  But,  unfortunately,  all  such 
accomplishments  and  exercises  were  denounced, 
and  the  barbarous  twanging  hymns  of  the  puritans 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  destroy  even  the  little 
taste  for  the  art  previously  existing  in  England. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  few  of  the  more 
obvious  reasons  for  the  non-existence  of  English 
music,  because  we  like  to  account  for  this  want 
from  external  causes,  rather  than  from  a  deficiency 
in  the  national  capacities.  We  do  believe,  that, 
but  for  unfortunate  influences,  there  might  have 
been  a  musical  literature  peculiarly  English ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  forced  to  the  conviction, 
that  there  is  not  in  England  so  keen  and  delicate 
a  perception  of  art,  generally  speaking,  as  in  many 
other  countries. 

For  many  centuries  the  romance  of  life  has  been 
but  little  known  in  England.  Even  in  the  bril- 
liant reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  number.  True,  the  accom- 
plished Surrey  went  abroad  proclaiming  the  charms 
of  his  fair  Geraldine  with  spear  and  sword ;  Sidney 
realized  in  his  own  person  the  ideal  virtue  and 
courage  of  the  heroes  of  the  round  table ;  Raleigh, 
and  Essex,  and  Hat  ton,  and  many  a  noble  knight 
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bedde,  preaenred  tbe  golden  tge  of  chifalrj  round 
the  throne  of  their  mittrett.  But,  bejrond  the 
magic  circle  of  the  court,  the  rorosnce  of  lile 
ceased.  It  found  no  home  among  the  people. 
There  was  nothing  of  that  wild  and  poetical  exis- 
tence,  which,  for  150  years  afterwards,  was  found 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

But  it  roav  be  said,  there  was  as  nnuch  of  the 
romance  of  life  in  England  as  in  Italj,  from  the 
time  of  the  Medici  downwards.  This  majr  be 
true,  and  jret  nothing  can  offer  b  greater  contrast 
than  life  in  these  two  countries.  We  do  not  refer 
merelj  to  the  style  of  li? ing,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms.  the  degree  of  comfort,  and  the  amount  of 
external  conreniences ;  but  to  the  spirit  of  societj, 
the  ol^ects  of  life,  the  callings  of  men,  the  most 
important  and  absorbing  interests.  In  England, 
life  is  business.  Its  objects  are,  improrements  in 
the  accommodations  of  existence;  the  means  of 
keeping  out  the  cold  and  wet;  commerce,  manu^ 
factures,  rojages  of  discorerj;  and,  abore  all,  the 
absorbing  game  of  politics,  whether  in  the  forum 
or  the  battle-field.  These  are  the  great  and  seri- 
ous olijects  of  Englishmen.  Accomplishments, 
arts,  amusements  are  the  mere  ornaments  of  life, 
but  little  prised,  and  never  brought  into  compari- 
son with  the  other  weighty  matters. 

In  Italy,  the  case  is  rery  different.  There,  life 
is  art.  The  weighty  occupations,  the  important 
business,  the  concerns  of  states,  and  the  interests 
of  goremments,  are  art.  Cities  are  more  proud  of 
their  statues  and  their  pictures,  than  of  their  con- 
venient  streets  and  their  ingenious  by-laws.  States 
boast  more  of  their  artists,  than  of  their  internal 
improfemeots.  And  thb  admiration  of  the  fine 
arts  is  not  confined  to  the  wealthy  and  refined. 
It  pervades  all  classes,  and  becomes  the  high  in- 
terest and  the  pride  of  all.  Italy  is,  in  truth,  the 
repubHe  of  art.  Music,  sculpture,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, are  not  there  the  exduslre  property  and  pri- 
vilege of  any  dass.  They  belong  to  sjL  They 
are  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  all.  A  few  remarks  of 
Bombet's,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  inutility  of 
transferring  the  objects  of  art  from  Italy  to  France, 
are  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  just  remarked. 
He  tells  lis,  that,  at  Biilan,  we  hear  of  Titian's 
**  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,"  as  soon  as  we 
arrive.     At  Bologna,  the  street  valet  will  direct 

Jour  attention  to  the  St  Cedlia  of  RaphaeL  **  At 
lome,"  he  continues,  "the  person  best  known, 
and  in  highest  estintetion,  is  Canova; "  **at  Rome 
the^  will  talk  for  a  fortnight  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  fresco  of  the  convent  of  San  Nilo, 
painted  by  Domenichino,  is  going  to  be  transferred 
to  canvass.  At  Rome  it  is  the  great  artist  who 
occupies  the  public  attention ;  at  Paris,  if  is  the 
successful  general,  or  the  fiivourite  minister, — 
Marshal  Saxe.  or  M.  de  Calonne." 

These  differences  between  England  and  Italy 
arise,  rather,  we  apprehend,  from  the  natural  su- 
periority of  the  latter  country,  than  from  any  ad- 
ventitious drcumstanees.  The  Italians  have  a 
keener  sense  of  art  than  the  English.  Music  is 
the  native  growth  of  the  country ;  it  is  universally 
understood,  loved,  and  practised.  In  England  it 
is  an  exotic ;  of  slow  growth,  and  fit  only  for  the 
saloons  of  the  wealthy.  There  is  an  atmosphere 
of  music  in  Italy.  People  hear  it  from  their  birth. 
It  becomes  one  of  the  invariable  concomitants  of 
life.  To  be  without  music  is  not  a  conceivable 
idea.  The  fine  arts  are  indispensable  ¥rith  ItaK- 
ans.      They  are  more  needed  and  more  sought 


than  those  comiorts  wUA  ta 
as  the  fbst  reqaisitce  for  fivi^,  TW 1 
borrow  the  idea  of  a  witty  w^aafalM^  m  p 
on  without  the  nrrfssarfas  «i  MEi;  kai^  ^ 
uries  are  absolutely  iBdiipiaaBMi 

This  want  of  a  geeeral  capaiiij  >s  w>y» 
or  to  appreciate  it,  ta  Ern^trn^  k,  m  h*M. 
more  than  any  advcatttiovs  <fcrii|^ili  — i 
why  they  have  no  natieaal  «adr  ft  ii  m 
enough,  that  the  tft  shosU  bo  iu^mi  ly  lb 
wealthy;  that  the  open  sh— U  hi  ssnA^ 
supported,  and  that  isvtifB  yo^—i  ifenrf 
carry  away  fbrtaacfl  from  tW  kai^  V« 
would  give  more  lor  the  Amm  J  t  tmam 
music  in  a  cooatry  where  tka  Isiavai  m$  m 
their  toil,  or  join  ia  dMrw  an  tktf  aasa  Irb 
the  fields,  than  ia  thai  whkik  diialu^^^ 
the  building  of 
of  pcrforoters. 

The  assertion,  that 
undoubtedly  to  be  qualified,  b 
mean,  in  the  first  plaee,  theft  then  •  as 
which,  from  its  peciUiar  rhawrtis,  m  pmmm 
unhesitatiaffly  to  be  EagliB^  WesnsMr^t 
loss  to  distinguish  Seottish  msbAe.  ar  Qmm^  • 
Italian;  bat  what  are  the  ifcaiaiiiMM  rftir 
lish  music?  In  this  scMa.  w  «ea«d»*0« 
does  not  exist.  Again ;  thare  is  ■•  da*  rf  ^ 
posers  belonging  to  Faglaid,  wiMae  ««tehBa  • 
distinct  musical  literatar*.  H^  a  4ms  ««• 
of  equal  merit  with  Arae  woald  %am  m^dtm 
a  literature;  hut  they  are  not  t«  ho  fB«l  B^W 
we  do  not  rank  as  an  Eagfislh  wam^tm;  math 
so,Baglaad  might  indsed  baaat  ef  hw  ■■» 
music  Tet  ^ 
ing  Handel's 
done  all  in  its  power  to  make  it 

The  nearest  approach  omde  !•  a 
in  Enghmd  is  perhapa  ia  the  cstW 
anthema.    Hm  we  thiak  a  pooKi 
marked  style  may  be  discs > as  J;  an 
of  oompositioaa  are  to  be  immd  i 
naoMs.     SooM  of  the  eosBpascffsef 
tkie  early  days  of  iMsiet 
flourished  ia  the  former  purtl—  af  the 
Eliaabeth,  and  William  BM,  wte  van  hs 
the  year   1543, 

ae6M,Ilo  

fiither  of  modem  melody^ 

la  speaking  of  the 
seems  only  just  to  cite  a 
Mowit  B(%ccombe,  which  affaan  ia 
Magaaiae.*^    He  says;  **  There  is ss 
of  composition  more  pecafiariy  oar  o«^ 
I  should  call  oar  ooly  natiaaal  mmti  I 
which  dififer  from  any  thiog  I  e«w  ki 
their  style  cannot  be  cseelM.    Thm 
so  full,  ridi,  and  melsdisaa, 
they  long  were,  by  the  Umm 
other  performers  aeeoslamsd  «a  iag 
ther,  that  they  cosspletsly  gn«ilr  iha< 
must  be  indeed 
wIhi  cannot  receive 
ance. — If  the  loading  voice 
from  the  strict  melody  of 
grace  or  agility,  as  is  loo 
singers  accustomed  to 
the  effect  b  iajared 
great  beauty  of 
fi^HU  the  complete  anioa  mA  sqa 
voices,  none  prepoooefafisig,  an*  a 
dty    of  their  esecotioa.     Thay 
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ihe  effect  of  full  chords  ttruek  on  ft  finely-toned 
organ." 

Our  concIusionB  are,  then,  that  England  it  less 
gifted  with  a  lenie  of  art  than  many  other  nations, 
and  that  this  deficiency,  connected  with  various 
advene  circumstances  to  be  traced  in  the  history 


and  condition  of  the  country,  acconnb  for  the 
want  of  a  national  music  At  the  same  time  we 
are  of  opinion,  that,  but  for  these  advene  circum- 
stances, English  music  would  have  at  tbU  time 
been  in  existence. 
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NAPIER,  William  John,  ninth  lord  Napier 
of  Merchistoun,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  was 
born  at  Kinnle,  in  Ireland,  October  13th,  1786. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  chose  the  nayy  as  his  pro- 
ton; and  he  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Defiance  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  when  that 
siup  captured  the  St  Ddefonso,  and  carried  the 
prixe  into  Gibraltar.  He  afterwards  serred  on 
Imrd  the  Foudroyant,  and  the  Imperieuse,  captain 
lord  Cochrane,  who,  in  his  despatches  of  the  7th 
of  January,  1607*  noticed  him  as  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  boat  attack  on  Fort  Roquette 
on  the  preceding  day.  On  the  14th  of  Noyember 
following  he  commanded  one  of  two  boats  which 
captored  a  privateer  of  eight  guns  and  fifty-four 
men ;  and  was  one  of  twelve  in  his  boat  who  were 
wounded,  two  of  whom  died.  On  the  20th  of 
February,  1808,  he  assisted  in  cutting  out  of  the 
bay  of  Almeira  a  French  letter  of  marque  of  ten 
^nns,  two  brigs,  and  a  large  settee.  Being  sent 
to  conduct  an  unarmed  vessel,  detained  by  the 
(mperieose,  to  Gibraltar,  he  was,  on  his  passage, 
^ea  by  a  privat-eer  from  Mahon,  on  April  3d, 
1^,  and  carried  into  Ivica,  where  he  remained  a 
triioDer  for  three  months.  He  was  released  when 
he  Spaniards  began  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke, 
nd  afterwards  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Fort 
>rinity,  and  at  the  siege  of  Roses.  He  was  on 
oard  the  Imperieuse,  April  12,  1809.  when  the 
^IcotU  was  taken.  On  the  6th  of  October  fol- 
twing  be  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant ; 
ora  which  period  he  served  in  the  Rent  seventy- 
*ur,  and  Sparrowhawk,  eighteen,  until  his  promo- 
OD  to  the  rank  of  commander,  June  1,  1812. 
e  was  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Palamos,  De- 
'<Dber  14,  1810.  His  first  ship  as  commander 
u  the  Goshawk  16,  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
Ualonia,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
ecked  September  21,  1813.  In  March,  1814,  he 
»  appointed  to  the  Erne  corvette,  of  twenty  guns; 
d  in  June  following  he  obtained  a  post  commission. 
1  the  peace  in  1815,  lord  Napier  retired  from  active 
▼ice;  but  previous  to  his  settling  on  his  family 
ates,  although  then  in  the  twenty  .ninth  year  of 

*ge,  he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
I  ipent  the  first  winter  there  in  a  course  of 
dy.  He  then  commenced  a  series  of  agricul- 
al  pursuits,  with  quite  as  much  energy  and  suc- 
>  as  he  had  followed  his  profession.  Uniting 
^cts,  neither  of  them  easy  of  attainment,  the 
•rovement  of  his  family  estate  with  the  comfort 
'  happiness  of  the  peasantry  who  resided  on  it, 
succeeded  in  making  himself  beloved  by  his 
>er's  tenants,  and  esteemed  and  respected  by 

whole  neighbourhood.  His  lordship  wrote 
eatise  on  the  system  of  agriculture  best  adapted 
he  pastoral  district  in  which  he  resided.     On 

IL 


th^  1st  of  August,  1823,  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  peerage.  He  was  recalled  to  his  profession 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1824,  having  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Diamond  of  forty-iix  guns,  then 
fitting  for  the  South  American  station.  On  this 
station  he  remained  about  two  year^  and  n  half, 
and  then  returned  to  his  native  country.  In  De- 
cember, 1833,  he  received  from  tbtf  king  a  com- 
mission appointing  him  principal  su peri n ten dant  of 
the  trade  of  the  British  nation  in  China.  The 
interest  at  present  attached  to  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion, induces  us  to  give  a  somewhat  iletAited 
account  of  the  proceedings  consequervt  on  this  ap- 
pointment. It  would  appear  that  bis  lordship's 
instructions  empowered  him  to  take  a  *'  bigb  hand" 
with  the  Chinese,  but  in  this  he  was  not  ftupported 
by  the  British  merchants. 

Lord  Napier  arrived  at  Macao,  in  his  Majesty's 
ship  Andromache,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1834. 
Notice  of  his  lordship's  arrival  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton  ;  and  was 
by  them  forthwith  forwarded  to  Loo,  the  governor 
of  Canton,  who  issued  instructions,  dated  ih^  21  at 
of  July,  that  his  lordship  should  (rontmue  at 
Biacao,  and  if  he  wanted  to  come  to  Canton,  in- 
form the  merchants,  that  they  mig-ht  preiriouBly 
petition  the  governor,  who  would  send  the  petU 
tion  by  post  conveyance  to  Pekin.  The  distance 
of  Pekin  from  Canton  makes  it  a  poi^tage  of  at  the 
least  eleven  days,  and  the  return  would  have  oc- 
cupied eleven  more;  to  which  must  bare  been 
added  whatever  time  his  imperial  mnjesty  tiiight 
have  thought  fit  to  require  for  deliberation  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  he  should  regulate  the 
intercourse  his  lordship  had  been  sent  to  superin- 
tend. To  this  delay  lord  Napier  determined  not 
to  submit ;  and  accordingly  waiving^  all  ceremony, 
and  dispensing  with  the  honours  of  a  public  entry, 
his  lordship  first  appointed  his  coadjutors,  and  par- 
ticularly the  late  Dr  Morrison,  to  conduct  hU  cor- 
respondence with  the  Chinese ;  and  iUen,  accom- 
panied by  them,  betook  himself  to  hh  boat,  late  in 
the  day,  on  the  24th  of  July;  and  after  eueounter^ 
ing  a  stormy  and  rainy  night  on  the  Canton  river, 
landed  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  at  the  factory 
at  Canton,  a  building  which  has  been  allotted  by 
the  Chinese  for  the  temporary  residence  of  the 
English  merchants.  On  his  arrival  at  Caiston,  he 
sent  a  letter  to  the  governor,  which  was  refund 
at  the  city  gates;  in  consequence  of  it^  super:«cri[i- 
tion  being  that  of  a  letter,  instead  of  a  petitian .  On 
the  27th  of  July,  the  governor  issned  a  jiccond 
order,  wherein,  after  repeating  part  of  the  first, 
and  referring  to  the  past  days  of  tranquilUtyi  and 
ordering  the  merchants,  linguists,  and  compradors 
to  instruct  the  **  new-come  barbarians  m  all  things," 
he  proceeds  to  remark  that  hitherto  the  fori^ignen 
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coining  to  Canton  bftTe  been  permitted  to  requeft 
uid  receive  lesre  from  the  noppo;  and  he  then 
obterres : — **  On  this  occasion,  the  barbarian  e^e. 
lord  Napier,  has  come  to  Canton,  without  hanng 
at  all  resided  at  Macao  to  wait  for  orders.     Nor 
has  he  requested  nor  received  a  permit  from  the 
superintendent  of  customs,  but  has  hastily  come 
up  to  Canton,~a  great  infringement  of  the  estab- 
lished   laws.      The    custom-house    writers   and 
others,  who  presumed  to  admit  him  to  enter,  are 
sent  with  a  communication  requiring  their  trial. 
But,  in  tender  consideration  for  the  said  barbarian 
eye  being  a  new-comer,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
statutes  and  laws  of  the  celestial  empire,  I  will 
not  strictly  investigate.    But  it  is  not  expedient 
that  the  said  barbarian  eye  should  long  remain  at 
Canton  provincial  city ;  it  must  be  required  that, 
when  the  commercial  business  regarding  which  he 
has  to  inquire  and  hold  jurisdiction  is  finished,  he 
immediately  return  to  Blacao ;  and  hereafter,  with* 
out  having  requested  and  obtained  a  perinit,  he 
cannot  be  allowed  to  come  to  Canton.     The  ^reat 
ministers  of  the  celestial  empire  are  not  permitted 
to  have  private  intercourse  by  letter  with  outside 
barbarians.     If  the  said  barbarian  eve  thrcwi  im 
private  letters,  I  the  governor,  will  not  at  all 
receive  or  look  at  them.     With  regard  to  the  bar- 
barian factory  of  the  company  without  the  walls 
of  the  dty,  it  is  a  place  of  temporary  residence 
for  barbanans  coming  to  Canton  to  trade.     They 
are  permitted  only  to  eat,  sleep,  buy  and  sell  in 
the  fiictories.     They  are  not  permitted  to  bring 
up  wives  and  daughters ;  nor  are  they  permitted 
to  go  out  to  ramble  about.     All  these  are  points 
decided  by  fixed  and  certain  laws  and  statutes, 
which  will  not  bear  to  be  confusedly  transgressed. 
To  sum  up — the  nation  has  its  laws ;  it  is  so  everv 
where.     £ven  finsland  has  its  laws.    How  mu^ 
more  the  celestisi  empire  I    How  flaming  bright 
are  its  great  laws  and  ordinances,  more  terrible 
than  the  awful  thunderbolt  I    Under  this  whole 
bright  heaven  none  dares  to  disobey  them ;  under 
its  shelter  are  the  four  seas ;  subject  to  its  sooth- 
ing care  are  the  ten  thousand  kingdoms.     The 
said  barbarian  eye,  having  come  over  a  sea  of  se- 
▼erml  myriads  of  miles  in  extent  to  examine  and 
have  superintendence  of  affairs,  must  be  a  man 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  high 
dignity ;  and  in  his  person  he  sustains  Uie  duties  of 
an  officer,  an  *  eye.'    He  must  necessarily  in  every 
affiur  act  in  accordance  with  reason ;  then  only  can 
he  control  and  restrain  the  barbarian  merchants. 
I,  the  governor,  looking  up,  will  embodv  the 
extreme  with  of  the  great  emperor,  to  cherish 
with  tenderness  the  men  from  a  distance;  and 
assuredly  I  vriU  not  treat  slightingly  the  outside 
barbarians.    But  the  national  laws  are  extremely 
strict  and  dose- drawn;  we  dare  not  in  the  least 
transgresr.     Let  the  said  barbarian  eye  be  very 
careful  not  to  listen  to  the  artful  instigations  of 
evil  men,  enticing  him,  until  he  fails  of  the  object 
of  the  said  nation's  Idng  in  sending  him  so  far. 
Uniting  all,  I  iune  this  order  to  be  enjoined. 
When  the  order  reaches  the  said  merchants,  let 
them  immediately  act  in  obedience  to  it,  and  enjoin 
the  order  on  the  said  barbarian  eye,  that  (he)  may 
know  it  thoroughly.     Oppose  it  not.     The  said 
merchants  have  had  intercourse   with  the  bar- 
barians for  many  years:  their  knowledge  of  their 
language  and  feelings  must  be  good;  the  linguists 
and  compradors  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  bar- 
barians.    If  they  truly  explain  clearly,  opening 


and  gnidbg  the  «sd«rfltsa«af  •  tte  ■ 

eye  assorcdly  caoBot  b«t  ohtty.     tf  ' 

he  disobetfieoce  and  oppoaitioa,  iK  ■■ 

to  the  bad  maBagemest  of  tW  < 

to  the  instigmtioa  of  tb«  hmg^am 

said  merchanU  shall  be  nfitUd  i 

may  be  punished;  aad  oa  tW  ~ 

shall  instantlv  be  put  in  fbU  li 

capital  pttnishnent]     Their 

lives  are  coocemcd.     Trwbla 

make  not  re^tance  (metmmrj)  1     Ttai  ••  •> 

orders." 

Lord  Napier  positively  ufarisig  to  ftf  Omb. 
a  third  order  was  iasaed.  datcrf  JDUJ^.a^aa 
the  governor  threateas  t9  report  <fcs  It  ■»- 
chants  to  the  emperor,  wmi  cammm^  ihm  A» 
••  barWian  eye  mnst  immediately  art  «f  ai  kv» 
the  port,  and  not  stop  ta  the  fnisifa  tmamm  ■«• 
side  the  dty  loiteriag  aboat.-— -  The  sftw/  «  • 
added,  •^concerns  the  iiath— I  ^V^  i  * 
governor,  will  be  aUe  oaly  ta  reyart  e^m*  ^ 
said  merchants  that  they  aay  W  hraaghi  ftrsaa' 
The  following  day.  a  fiMirth  of4ar  aaa  m^  * 
the  Hong  merdiaBts,  who  afpaar  ta  W  »^_* 
unfortunate  scapegoats,  ia  whidh  tfce  f^w* 
calls  upon  them  to  obey  fwar  ai4uK  •••  ■■• 
tain  clearly  for  what  the  haihaiiB^  eye  la*  ^ 
to  Canton,  and  why,  ia  fiaohaJisacaaf  the  «■» 
tions,  he  has  not  requeeUd  a  tai  yaiaaL*  f^ 
are  required  ••  to  coaspel  Um,  i— e^^K  ** 
speed,  to  retnrn  to  Macao,  ani  w«*s  ^km  ■* 
the  governor  shall  have  aade  a  fr^^^^ 
to  request  the  imperial  will  W  aa^  b^^  •» 
it  may  be  obeyed.  Shoald  there  he  af*^^ 
tion,"  it  coododes,  •«  the  eaii  mtrdm^  ^  ^ 
held  solelv  respooaihle.''  TW  mHm»^^  •- 
ceroy  and  noppo  were  by  the  Havs  mv^B*  •• 
tempted  to  be  delivered  to  lard  Sfafw,  htf  to 
lordship  dedioed  to  receiva  than.  Tbe  Wm 
merchants,  in  eoaoeqaeaee,  aftrad  to  W  ^  ^ 
dinm  of  commonicatioa  hetatea  the  ei^t  ^ 
superintendent.  This  otftr  was  Vkw^m  ^"^ 
Several  fruitlees  nmuiiarinto  Wte^adk  ^m  •** 
we  cannot  here  enter. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  m  efctwaa  ^^^* 
the  viceroy,  annoonciaf  the  sieMa^  rf  ^  ■• 
tish  trade.  The  edirt  dadares  thai  «  •  ^^ 
ing  that  the  ships'  holds  shoaU.  iii  *  I  »  ** 
be  dosed,  and  dtrects  that  haying  ead  n^^  « 
the  part  of  the  English  aatiaa  ahatt  he  r«  •^ 
to  from  the  lOth  of  A^gaal,  aad  tha«  *e  to^ 
merchants  shall  withdraw  oB  Chto^  ^^to 
from  the  factories,  A  free  eapailati^  rf^^ 
des  eontracted  for  pie»ioto  to  the  l*h  ^*^* 
was  allowed.  In  eoaaeqaaaBe  rf  i*«  ^*_5 
British  saperiatcadcats  ware  eat  t/fh^m^^ 
of  food,  by  the  Chiacae 
lord  Napier  and  his  svite  a .  - 
mess  beef  •-d  nork  Cram  H.  IL  wkmm.    ^  *• 


tary  of  the  British 

with  refereoee  to  this  edict,  i 

page  of  the  trade,  after  the  gnat  a#  ^f^ 

and  delay  by  the  Tittroy's  erd«  af  »ha  »•>  ^^ 

as  ••  a  ground  of  grave  eomptaae  sarf  w^^^^ 

to  the  viceroy  oa  the  part  «f  the  *■■"  ? '^**  ? 

observed,  tint  the  peransaaa  ta  emfcfft  9^ 

paid  for  up  to  the  lAth  was    imi  i  ■■  a  y^ 

measure  by  the  prohibitioa  to  Itorf  ^^^  » 

the  ships  daUy  expected  fm  the  •^^  P"f"  • 

embarking  the  cargoce  to  eartmsa^  ftm     M 
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lordship  declared  bit  intention  to  make  these  two 
points  *'  subjects  of  discussion  with  the  authori- 
ties;" snd  with  reference  to  the  interdict  of  Chi- 
nese serrants  and  workmen,  his  lordship  stated 
tbti  with  a  view  of  remedying  the  inconyenience 
from  the  desertion  of  the  Chinese  servants,  and  to 
ifford  a  protection  to  the  company's  treasury,  it 
hsd  been  requested  that  a  guard  of  marines  might 
be  landed  within  the  premises,  and  that  H.  M.'s 
ibips  Imogene  and  Andron»che  might  pass  the 
Bofue  and   take  up  a  convenient  position    at 
Wbsopoa,  for  the  more  efficient  protection   of 
British  subjects  and  their  property.    On  the  7th  of 
September,  H.  M.  ships  Imogene  and  Andromache, 
onder  the  command  of  capt.  Blackwood,  got  under 
weigh  to  proceed  through  the  Bogue.     A  stir  was 
immediately  perceived  among  the  war  junks  in 
Anson's  Bay,  and  the  Chunpee  and  Taykoktay 
forts.     All  of  them  at  first  commenced  firing 
blank  cartridge,  and  the  two  forts  followed  it  up 
immediately  with  shot,  which  from  the  distance 
fiell  fiur  short  and  astern  of  the  ships.     The  junks 
(about  a  dozen),  got  as  far  as  they  could  into  the 
sbotlly  recesses  of  Anson's  Bay.     As  the  ships 
got  within  range  of  the  Bogue  forts,  the  wind 
suddenly  shifted  to  the  north,  the  Imogene  stand- 
ing towards  Wangtong  Fort  on  one  tack,  and  the 
Andromache   towards  Anunghoy  on  the  other. 
The  Imogene  waited  until  Wangtonf  had  fired 
sereral  shots,  when  the  last  one  having  nearly 
reached  her  was  amswered  by  two;  another  was 
•nswered  by  two  more  in  quick  succession ;  the 
Andromache,  in  the  meanwhile,  returning  the  fire 
of  the  Anunghoy  battery  with  several  well-aimed 
shot,  some  of  which  plunged  into  the  parapet  with 
prodigious  efifect,  and  raised  clouds  of  dust,  while 
others  passed  clean  through  the  embrasures.     The 
British  fire,  while  it  lasted,  silenced  the  forts ;  but 
ss  it  soon  appeared  that  any  pause  on  the  part  of 
the  ships  produced  a  renewal  from  the  batteries, 
it  became  necessary  to  discontinue  the  order  to 
"cease  firing  on  the  maindeck."    The  action  was 
most  brisk  on  getting  into  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel; but  the  Chinese  fired  like  men  in  a  panic, 
aiming  very  wild,  or  rather  letting  fly  as  the  ships 
imved  nearly  at  the  line  of  fire  for  each  gun  as  it 
was  laid.     There  could  not  have  been  much  re- 
Ming  or  training  of  the  guns,  after  the  first  dis- 
charge.    The  only  tolerable  firing  was  on  the  part 
of  Wangtong  fort,  on  the  island,  from  which  the 
fmogcne  received  sevecal  shot,  one  of  them  com- 
ing through  the  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  knock- 
og  down  and  slightly  bruising  a  seaman  with  the 
iplinters,  and  grazing  the  fore  part  of  the  main- 
nut,— a  great  noany  more  passed  between  the 
isoioiocks  and  the  awning.     The  whole  of  the 
>low-working  passage  occupied  nearly  an  hour 
md  three   quarters,  during  which  the  frequent 
•cks  §o  often  exposed  H.M.  ships  to  be  raked  by 
he  batteries,  that  the  little  or  no  damage  experi- 
noed  from   the  enemy  sufficiently  demonstrates 
betr  want  of  steadiness  and  skill.     They  ought  to 
ive  sunk  both    ships.     The  round  stern  arma- 
^ts  proved  extremely  useful.     The  perfect  in- 
ifference  with  which  the  Louisa  cutter  was  man- 
nvred  through  the  passage  by  capt.  Elliot  sitting 
pon  deck  under  an  umbrella,  must  have  provoked 
>e  spleen  of  the  Chinese;  for  several  of  their  shot 
rock  her,  one  of  them  cutting  nearly  a  third 
trough  the  mast,  and  another  injuring  the  gun- 
ale  of  the  jolly  boat.     The  lascars  behaved  ex- 
emely  well  on  this  occasion,  the  cutter  being,  on 


some  tacks,  nearly  as  much  ex[H>sed  to  the  fire  of 
her  friends  as  of  the  forU.  Soon  fUtt^r  harlttg  ef. 
fected  the  passage  and  haimnered  the  battencs  to 
their  perfect  satisfaction,  the  wind  obligi^d  II.  M. 
ships  to  anchor  below  Tiger  liland. 

Perpetual  calms  or  baffling  Blrs  ke[}t  them  at 
anchor  here  until  the  after  noon  of  the  9th,  whrn 
they  weighed  to  pass  Tij^er  Jaland.  In  the  jntenm, 
the  Chinese  were  observed  very  busy  m  adding^  to 
their  means  of  annoyance ;  n  nninb«r  ot  boalu 
bringing  additional  supitlie^i  oi  arms  and  men*  and 
a  parade  of  some  hundred  tnatchlo<:k  mtfu  touk 
pUce  on  the  rampart.  As  the  ships  got  under 
weigh  with  a  fair  breeie^  th<r  Urbooid  guua  were 
duly  trained  and  prepnri^d.  The  battery  reserved 
its  fire  longer  than  was  expected ;  but  the  cnoment 
the  first  shot  had  pasaed  the  ship&'  bows,  a  most 
tremendous  and  welUdirtcted  cannonade  was 
opened  from  them.  The  ships  tteered  do»e  under 
the  fort,  not  more  than  SOD  yards  from  it,  tbe 
parapet  overlooking  them*  The  crews  ^ave  a 
loud  cheer  just  as  tihey  got  in  front  of  the  battL^y, 
and  the  effect  was  evident  in  sluckening  the  eiic<- 
my's  fire.  Some  grape  shot  of  a  rude  cmi  reached 
the  ships  in  a  spent  state,  wblcb  waj»  answered 
with  grape  and  canister,  Mid  the  mu^qu^try  of  tbe 
marines  and  top-men.  One  of  th^ir  shot  killed 
the  captain  of  the  Imogene 's  forecast le,  mid  three 
more  were  wounded,  hut  not  severely.  The 
Andromache  had  a  seaman  killed  oo  the  maindtrck 
and  three  wounded.  So  many  thirty-two  pound- 
ers entered  the  embrasures,  or  shattered  the  stone 
parapet,  that  the  Cfaine^u  lo»s  tnu^t  have  been  con- 
siderable. A  Jos  house  within  the  fort  wa*  a 
heap  of  ruins.  This  battery  pot  very  wjverely 
punished,  more  business  having  been  dune  in  a 
shorter  time  than  on  the  former  occas^ion.  The 
ships  then  anchored  below  aecond  bar — ^from  want 
of  wind.  During  thene  proceeding,  all  Brittsh 
subjects  were  unmolested  at  CantoJi  (except  lord 
Napier  and  his  suite,)  beln^  MC eroded  by  ihi^ir 
Chinese  servants,  and  enjoying  itcreas  to  the 
bazaar  as  usual. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  lord  Knpier 
(who  had  begun  to  be  indisposed)  wrote  to  Mr 
Boyd,  stating  that  fincting,  from  the  edict  of  the 
11th,  that  **any  further  endeavour  on  bis  part  to 
urge  on  the  government  a  more  becoming  line  nf 
conduct  would  be  quite  ^uperduous/'  and  it  beii^g 
stated  by  the  hoppo,  in  his  reply  of  the  Ttb,  that 
the  trade  would  be  opf^neil  ns  soott  u»  he  took  his 
departure  for  Macao,  he  requested  Mr  Boyd  to 
move  the  proper  authDritie!>  to  order  up  the  Btu 
tish  cutter  at  Wbanipoii,  thiit  he  might  **  carry 
the  same  into  effect." 

The  indisposition  of  his  |r>rd«hip  was  augmented 
by  the  continual  worry  of  negotiations,  Hitd  the 
necessary  attention  to  drftfting  letters  und  copy- 
ing chops,  rendered  nisavoulabU^  by  the  Ah&ence  of 
the  other  superintendents  and  the  secrutary.  Hb 
lordship  and  suite,  in  pur^uanre  of  arrangements 
Mrith  the  Hong  merchants,  embarked  in  two  chop 
boats,  provided  by  the  government,  at  7  p-  h.  oh 
the  21st  of  September;  and  imtntdiately  after^  the 
guard  of  marines  (Ihi rfeen  men)  enjbarked  in 
another  chop  boat  for  VVhampoa,  bearif^t;  hii  lord- 
ship's order  for  the  frigatts  to  move  out  to  Liiiiin* 
His  lordship  was  obliged  to  he  supported  to  his 
boat,  through  weakness.  The  Canion  Rcstiffttr 
says,  that  "so  far  as  ]otd  Nspier  had  quitted  Cim^ 
ton  Mrithout  being  oEhemlly  recognUed  by  the 
Chinese  government/'  the  result  of  hb  prucwd- 
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ingt  wai  a  fkilore.  It  Imyi  the  chief  blame  of  this 
on  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  men^f- war's 
boats;  but,  as  a  secondary  cause,  it  mentions  **the 
unpatriotic  opposition  of  a  part  of  the  commercial 
community  to  lord  Napier*s  measures."  **  If  (rea- 
sons the  same  writer)  the  forts  at  the  Eogue  and 
Tiger  Island  had  been  blown  up,  the  guns  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  the  frigates  had  been  lightened 
and  warped  up  the  river,  lord  Napier  would  have 
had  an  interview  vrith  the  viceroy,  and  all  would 
have  gone  on  smoothly."  This  may  be  doubted. 
For  lord  Napier's  embarkation  at  Canton,  the 
Chinese  had  prepared  fire  rafts  (eight  were 
counted,)  which  were  brought  in  front  of  the  fac- 
tories. The  river  was  also  defended  at  Howqua's 
Fort  by  three  tiers  of  spars  across  the  river,  a 
passage  being  left  of  about  thirty  feet,  which  was 
dosed  at  night  by  a  chain.  The  lower  mouth  of 
the  right  branch  into  which  the  river  divides  above 
the  raft,  was  strongly  blockaded  by  piles  and 
sunken  junks.  The  foreign  trade  was  re-opened 
(except  the  English)  on  the  23d  of  September, 
and  the  English  trade  on  the  27th. 

Lord  Napier  did  not  reach  llacao  till  the  room- 
ing of  the  28th,  having  been  thus  between  four 
and  five  days  on  the  water,  two  or  three  more 
than  necessary.  The  Canton  Regitier  states  be 
was  detained  until  his  conductors  should  hear  that 
the  frigates  had  passed  out  of  the  river,  and  that 
he  landed  at  Macao  much  weakened  by  **the  bar- 
barous delay  and  annoyance  he  met  with.**  It 
appears  that  he  was  surrounded  by  mandarin  boats 
full  of  men,  the  noise  of  whose  gongs  prevented 
rest ;  that  they  were  compelled  to  anchor  on  the 
25th  for  forty  hours,  gongs  being  beaten  in  the 
mandarin  boats  and  crackers  let  off  night  and  day, 
notwithstanding  repeated  entreaties  from  his  lord- 
ship's surgeon;  whilst  he  vras  tantalised  by  pro- 
mises that  he  should  go  on,  which  were  not  real- 
ized. At  half-past  ten  on  the  night  of  the  llth  of 
October,  1834,  lord  Napier  expired,  being  within 
two  days  of  completing  his  forty-eighth  year. 
His  lordship  was  buried,  at  his  own  request, 
by  the  side  of  his  late  Chinese  secretary,  Dr  Mor- 
rison. His  remains,  however,  have  since  been 
brought  to  Europe,  and  interred  in  the  familv 
vault  in  Scotland.  Lord  Napier  married,  March 
28th,  1816,  Elixabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  Ute 
hon.  Andrew  James  Cochrane  Johnstone,  uncle  to 
the  present  earl  of  Dundonald,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  six  daughters  and  two  sons. 

NASH,  John,  a  modem  architect  of  distinc- 
tion :  died  May  13,  1835,  at  his  seat.  East  Cowes 
Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  in  his  eighty-tUird 
year.  He  was  of  Welch  extraction,  and  amassed  a 
large  fortune  as  a  speculative  builder.  He  was 
the  architect  of  several  important  buildings,  of 
which  we  may  name  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  the 
Church  of  All-Souls  in  Regent  Street,  the  Church 
of  St  Mary,  Haggerston,  in  the  parish  of  Shore- 
ditch,  and  the  new  Royal  Palace  at  Pimlico.  His 
Gothic  mansion  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  an  early 
production  of  its  owner.  Of  his  own  elegant 
house  in  Regent  Street,  a  description  and  plates 
will  be  found  in  Britton  and  Pugin*s  **  Public 
Buildings  of  London.**  In  his  designs  for  the 
houses  in  the  Regent's  Park  and  Regent  Street, 
be  adopted  the  idea  of  uniting  several  dwell- 
ings into  a  single  &cade,  so  as  to  preserve  that 
d^ree  of  continuity  essential  to  architectural  im- 
portance :  and,  however  open  to  criticism  many  of 
these  designs  may  be,  when  considered  separately. 


for  atwtal  wva  ■ 
wtartsflfifciaH 


or  in  detail,  be  produced  a  vwicd  wmtmm  ^ 
architectural  scenery,  th*  aggntate  ciirt  d  ate 
is  picturesque  and  iaposby.  rmiMaly  t^a^r  •» 
that  of  any  other  portioa  oC  tte  ■*<V>^ 
York  Terrace,  Combcrlaad  Tcvnei.  %mm 
Terrace,  Ibc,  in  the  Rcgent'a  Piari,  asr  W  «• 
sidered  a  continnatioii  of  tUa  ^Maga.  ailfe  Av 
street,  a  great  improrcaacai  f—  tht  ^mAit 
styles  of  domettie  architectvc  Tht  MHagan. 
taste  of  Mr  Nash  has  oftca  keen  ^■csnasl  m  *i 
the  elevations  of  the  buMsafs  ta  E*|m  towi 
The  great  design  for  the  fnrwati—  ^  As  m^ 
ficent  street  originated  witk  haa;  b«  ttt  to 
(igns  for  the  particular  byiUti^  «v«  naa  W 
the  various  architects  mder  wlwae  ^nri  As» 
tions  they  were  bailt,  and  wHfc  «fadlB«^v 
concem  was  to  aseertaia  thai  tbr;  «■■  |>»> 
periy  constructed. 

NA8MYTH,  Auxajrpam,  tm  iMJawt  ha*iy 
painter,  was  bora  in  1757,  at  Efiakaik  «**  kr 
received  his  eleokcatary  iduBBtina  b  ha  ^0 
he  went  to  London,  aad  bsnsis  tk*  sfpaa^ 
pupil  of  Allan  Ransay  {um  of  tW  past  k  «  1 
period  one  of  the  isoat  1 
of  the  metropolis.  He 
where  he  parsoed  his  1 
the  society  of  tkc  best  1 
and  in  the  fellowship  of  1 
dents  from  England,  whoat  aaaea  htm  mm  »• 
come  dassfe  in  Kngliah  art.  Haviag  isMaa  *» 
hb  native  city,  he  < 
success,  as  a  portrait  painter,  1 
of  pourtrajfing  many  of  tlw 
men  and  women  of  lus  time.  Ta  la  i 
with  Bums  the  world  is  iadabted  jyifa**;  ■» 
thentic  portrait  which  exists  of  tke  yirt  %mnm 
poet.  His  passion  for  laadscay.  haaaaat.  W 
been  gradually  gaining  groaad ;  aad  tm  pmm* 
he  had  in  execatiag  aooie  of  Us  mrhm  ha^iva. 
and  the  applause  with  wUch  thty  wen  mam^ 
led  him  for  the  most  part  to  ahsaiAaa  panaL  as 
give  himself  up  to  his  lavoorite  pmart.  Tl»^ 
tinctive  characteristics  of  his  dHslB  mA  m^^ 
compositions  are  well  kaowa ;  hss  mdaa*  «* 
popularity  have  been  so  itiaaaf.  0m  ^M*  *• 
hardly  a  manston-hoasa  in  faglaaJ  ar 
besides  more  humble  domsdks 
whose  walls  a  prodoction  of  Wa^jth  a  a«*  » 
found.  He  took  aa  active  ia««vtal  m  A  ^ 
institutions  established  ia  Mahaigh  is^  ^ 
promotion  of  art.  Ha  was  oae  af  tW  fcw*^ 
guished  members  of  the  origiaal  sacwty  af  *^»^ 
artbts ;  he  was  one  of  the  im  Ust^aJ  ai^^ 
of  the  royal  inatitatiaa,  to  whasa  eakAo^  to 
became  a  prindpal  coatribatar ;  ad*  atoha^* 
great  age  at  the  period  of  the  mmb  af  Aa^i* 
of  that  body  with  the  tayal  Seadak  aaAa^k^ 
vented  hb  joiai^  their  iastifati^  w  aa^ 
himself  to  he  1 


Italy, 
Foulb  of  WoodhaU,  Cahatoa,  hr  ^ 
large  fiunily,  who  have  all  ^ 
more  or  lest,  in  the  arts. 

NECROPOLIS,  (a.)  fnm  -f^  ^"i*  •* 
«*Ai#.  dif,  city  of  the  daai  aas  rta  a— •  > 
snburb  of  Alexandria,  ia  £o?U  •^^  *^** 
gardens,  and  maaaoleaaa  waft  aacisl  to«  ^wAa 

applied  to  aaacnt  ta— itirits  ia  |*^*^  ^  ^ 
in  modera  daja  aaa^Md  as  fta  da^p^i*  * 
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mtnl  (if  thej  miy  be  so  called)  fanc^  burying, 
grouods  in  our  Urge  cities.  It  is  only  quite  re- 
cently that  attention  has  been  drawn  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  improvement  of  chorchyardi,  or  any 
endetfoor  made  to  render  them  objects  of  the  pic- 
turetque  or  beautiful;  and  although  it  is,  perhaps, 
Karcely  to  be  wished  that  tbe  stern  realities  of 
death  should  be  disguised,  by  foolish  decorations 
sod  psrsde,  \o  the  extent  to  which  they  are  in  the 
celebrated  French  cemetery  of  Phe  la  Chaise,  it 
if  itill  highly  desirable  that  burying-places  should 
be  removed  from  tbe  hearts  of  populous  towns,  and 
that  they  should  be  so  constructed  as  at  least  not 
to  offend  our  notion  of  the  repose  of  the  dead,  but 
rather  to  afford  pleasing  associations  in  connection 
vitb  their  memory. 

One  of  the  finest  modem  cemeteries,  in  point  of 
appropriate  situation  and  embellishment,  of  which 
any  plsce  can  boast,  is  tbe  Necropolis  of  Glas- 
gow, which  the  reader  will  see  figured  in  Plate 
LXXIIL     It  is  situated  at  the  north-east  part  of 
tbe  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral,  and  forms 
one  aide  of  that  ravine  on  the  other  side  of  which 
the  cathedral  stands.     Tbe  ground  was  purchased 
by  tbe  Merchants'-house  of  Glasgow  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  being  calculated 
for  no  other  immediate  use,  was  laid  out  as  a  planta- 
tion with  Scots  firs,  elms,  planes,  and  ash^s.  About 
tbe  beginning  of  the  present  century,  most  of  the  old 
trees  were  cut  down  or  rooted  out,  and  new  ones 
planted,  while  a  stone  wall  was  erected  round  the 
demesne,  and  a  resident  keeper  placed  over  the 
whole.    At  this  time,  and  up  to  its  recent  change 
to  a  burying  ground,  it  passed  by  the  name  of  the 
Rr  Park.     We  do  not  positively  know  to  whom 
belongs  the  idea  of  forming  the  place  into  a  ne- 
cropolis,* but  it  was  James  Ewing,  LL.D.,  and 
formerly   M.  P.    for  the  city,  who  first  recom- 
mended  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Mer. 
cbants'.house.     In  1828,  a  report  of  a  committee 
on  tbe  subject  stated,  that,  **  the  Fir  Park  appears 
sdmirably  adapted   for  a  Pire  la   ChaUe,   which 
woold    harmonize    beautifully    with     the    adja- 
ttnt  scenery,  and  constitute  a  solemn  and  appro- 
pHste  appendage  to  the  venerable  structure  in  its 
^t,  and  which,  while  it  afforded  a  much  wanted 
<ccomfflodation  to  the  higher  classes,  would  at  the 
uune  time  convert  an  unproductive  property  into 
a  general  and  lucrative  source  of  profit  to  a  chari- 
table institution."     After  receiving,  and  partially 
adopting,  various  plans  for  converting  the   park 
into  an  ornamental  cemetery,  it  was  finally  opened 
for  fntermenta  in  May,  1833.     A  Jew,  it  so  hap- 
[>ened,  was  the  first  person  buried  in  this  necropo- 
'if;  sad  the  Jews'  place  of  sepulture,  at  tbe  nor- 
bem  extremity,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
be  ground.     The  inclosure  contains  accommoda- 
ioD   for  washing*   the  bodies  before   interment, 
ccording  to  the  Jewish  law,  which  law,  it  may  be 
emembered,   also    forbids  the   depositing  of  one 
*ody  above  another  in  the  same  grave.     The  fol- 
iwing  cut  represents  the  ornamental  column  and 
«te>way  of  the  Jews*  burying  ground. 


r  Strang*  no^  f^^  chamberliiin,  was  an  actirepron 
NcrropoUs.     In  1831,  he  pobltohed  r  amall  ▼olume, 


♦Mr 

rth* 

»d  nMNlem  Tom" 


)mot«r 
ume,  «n- 

„  .  with  obfterrmtioDs  on  ancient 

WboBnd  Sepnltore."    This  work,  besides  ad- 

wsUof  the  cause  of  the  Necropolis,  then  in  projection,  rives 
i<«med  and  elaborate  account  of  the  various  modes  or  an- 
rat  and  modem  aepultore.  Into  the  latter  subject  we  do 
<  here  enter,  aa  ft  is  already  amply  discussed  under  other 
ads  of  the  Encyclopedia,  eocii  aa  Burying  Placu,  C^meiery, 
nfmimimg,  ftc. 


On  the  front  of  the  coltiuiD  are  Hebrew  lAttial 
letters,  signifying,  "Who  nmong  the  gods  U  like 
unto  Jehovnli?"  and  od  tbe  pedestal  b  iiisuibed 
one  of  lord  Byron's  Hebrew  Melodiefl,  tbe  iMt 
stania  of  wbicb  we  m^y  quote  ; 


ThiJ  \vU4  i\ftvo  liiiitti  h^r  iir«it,  td^  fox  kii  r&vcv 
Msiildnil  Hiijir  ruiiiitry— Urs^i  but  thp  jftavB,** 

The  Iron^gate  U  omous,  an  hoLvmg  tast  into  lis 
structure,  ko  aa  to  form  el  sort  of  leticulated  orrm- 
ment,  the  wlioleof  the  Scripture  paraph rose^  **  Naked 
as  from  the  earth  wecanie,"  &c.,  which  mujberead 
with  a  little  difRculty,  A  fimilar  curiosity  char- 
acterjxes  tbe  gate  which  leads  into  tbe  eataeomUa. 

Several  years  before  the  Fir  Park  was  converted 
into  a  cemetery,  a  monument  was  erected  on  it* 
top  to  the  memory  of  John  Knox,  Tins  ronsUts 
of  a  hujc:e  pedestal  and  column,  surmounted  by  a 
statue,  aiEid  from  iff  elevated  site,  aa  well  as  blae^ 
it  forms  the  mmt  projuinent,  though  imt  tbe  most 
elegant,  feature  of  the  place.  lt«  situation,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  tbe  cathedral,  may  be 
considered  appropriate,  both  by  tbe  friends  nnd 
foes  of  tie  great  Scottish  Reformer*  Kear  it 
stands  a  monument  to  William  M*Gavin,  (q,  v. 
in  the  present  supplement)  who  was  buried  here, 
and  who  was  one  of  tbe  most  aetive  promoters  of 
the  Krojt  monument.  The  foundation  stone  of 
tbe  monument  to  Knox  was  laid,  with  ^eat  cere- 
mony^ on  tbe  2M  Sept.,  1825,  amid  a  larpe  con- 
course of  people.  Mr  M*G.ivin  b  monument  wac 
erected  two  or  three  years  after  hib  death,  wliich 
took  place  in  teS2. 

In  the  engraving  which  we  have  gifen  of  tbe 
Glasgow  Necropolis,  tin-  monument  to  Knox  occu- 
pies the  !:ummit  of  tbe  hill;  nfjct  to  it  standi  an 
elegant  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr 
Dick,  an  eminent  clergyman  tjc longing  to  the  Se- 
cession rhurch,  who  wa«  for  muny  years  professor 
of  theology  to  that  body  of  Scottish  disaenters, 
and  who  died  in  1833.  Adjoining  Dr  Dick's  monu- 
ment is  Mr  M*CayriTi*9,  already  mentioned:  »i*d 
farther  down  is  a  monument  io  the  mi'mory  of 
Lachlan  Lumaden,  E«q.  a  native  of  the  dty,  who 
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bequeathed  £4,000  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirm- 
ary.  The  point  from  which  the  view  of  the  Ne- 
cropolis is  taken  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
road  which  leads  into  the  cemetery.  On  the  right, 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  the  dty  is 
seen  (described  in  the  article  GUagow^  q.r.)  The 
bridge  across  the  ravine  was  erected  expressly  as  a 
passage  into  the  Necropolis,  no  other  entrance 
promising  to  combine  so  much  beauty  with  pic- 
turesque effect.  It  is  a  spacious  Roman  arch  of 
sixty  feet  span,  from  a  design  by  Mr  David 
Hamilton,  and  is  called,  somewhat  affectedly, 
**  The  Bridge  of  Sighs."  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid,  with  much  solemnity,  on  the  18th  Oct. 
1833.  At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  bridge  is 
this  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  the  then  dean  of 
guild,  Mr  Hutchison :  **  This  bridge  was  erected 
by  the  Merchants*-House  of  Glasgow,  to  afford  a 
proper  entrance  to  their  new  cemetery,  combining 
convenient  access  to  the  grounds,  with  suitable 
decoration  to  the  venerable  cathedral  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery ;  to  unite  the  tombs  of  many 
generations  who  have  gone  before  with  the  resting- 
places  destined  for  generations  yet  unborn ;  where 
the  ashes  of  all  shall  repose  until  the  resurrection 
of  the  just,  when  that,  which  is  sown  a  natural 
body,  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual  body, — when  this 
corruptible  must  put  on  incorniption, — when  this 
mortal  most  put  on  immortality, — when  death  is 


swallowed  up  in  TictOTy,  A.  D.  Mtmua 
Blessed  is  the  nao  wlu>tnHUUttO04,«4ilM 
hope  the  Lord  is.**  In  %hm  fnmd  higtk  rt  tit 
east  end  of  the  bridge,  wkick  ia  to  ha  abb  ■  (k 
engraving,  is  another  inaoipCioa,  caapmii  W 
Principal  Macfisrian,  to  tW  foUowiif  cAo:  -7W 
Necropolis,  or  ornamented  poMic  cobsIoji,  lo 
constructed  by  the  Merchants'  Ho—  of  Gaip^ 
in  their  prop^y,  to  supply  tW  mBaammrnkmrnm 
quired  by  a  rapidly  incrcnainf  pimolaff  mL  If 
embellishing  the  place  of  eepolusre,  to  mmo  oa 
more  soothing  assodatioos  tiMt  mMttXmmi  tmA- 
lection  of  the  departed  which  b  rhoiiMlfiv 
who  survive.  A.  D.  mMxcxxxm.  •  tm  ^m 
the  tomb  the  voice  of  natare  crioo.*  *  Tk  fia»> 
way  of  the  fisfade«  like  that  of  tho  Iroi  koyaf 
ground,  has  a  acHptore  poraphni  (tk  hno 
of  the  Scottish  chorch)  fartaiooi—  wA  m 
rails. 

We  cannot,  of  coane,  cntor  hero  iola  af  * 
tail  of  the  numeroos  ohjects  of  is 
Necropolis  presents.  Its  hifhly  | 
ation,  overlooking  the  vcocr^la  < 
old  surrounding  burying-frooodL 
of  Waverley  koi  so  finely  T 
walks  and  carriage-roads, — its  1 
consisting  of  ornamental  shrahhffisa.  i 
rare  and  interesting  plants^ — im  wied  mi  mm 
accumulating  moottmenta,  f 


to  which  the  eye  sees  no  termination, — all  mutt  be 
left  to  the  personal  investigation  or  the  fancy  of 
the  reader.  Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  place  was  opened,  and  yet  how  nuuiy  have 
already  found  in  it  their  last  abode — how  many 
honoured  names  can  be  already  traced  among  its 
epitaphs!  Every  year  must  add  to  its  melancholy 
attractions,  and  the  mind  gets  bewildered  in  fiincy- 
ing  what  it  may  be  a  century  hence.  In  some 
b^utiful  verses  by  a  lady  on  the  Glasgow  Necro- 
polis, we  find  the  writer  thus  prophesying : 

"  Hwe  msy  the  Bsrd  of  Hope*  repoM 

The  laur«ra  cUmIc  thades  MnoDf, 
And  here,  when  denth  her  •tmins  «hNl1  rloce. 

May  tleep  the  Queen  of  Tnif  >c  Song.f 

**  And  He4  who  late  on  Scottish  Ijrre 

The  eehoes  woke  of  ancient  time, 
And  sung-,  to  notes  of  martial  firp. 

The  death-doomed  Harold's  runic  rhyme. 

•  Thnnuw  Camphell,  a  native  of  Olasfow. 

f  Joanna  BaiUle,  a  native  of  the  district. 

j  WUIiam  MotherMell,  a  native  of  Glasfow.  the  author  of 
■'Jeannle  Morrison  "and  other  heantlfhl  ballads,— In  whoee 
caee  the  poet's  prophecy  has  been,  alas!  too  soon  folfllML  (or 
lit  already  lias  within  tlM  walls  of  the  Nccrapolii. 


»  And  other 


kftr  asMi  dtf  Aiiie 
by  tJMir  rosMBrr's  prt^ 
For  oft  hath  feoiw*  Mfta  dhtee 
Beamed  o'«  Ike  Clly  eflhe  Qy^i^* 


NEWFOUNDLAND,  (a.)  \ 
lying  on  the  north-east  side  of  tW  folf  of  ftU» 
rence,  between  the  parallcb  fjiWWuMT^ 
north  latitude,  and  the  miiirfjaaiem*  44  »J^ 
31' longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  h 
the  whole  eastern  shore  by  the  All 
the  north-east  and  north  it  is  srpi 
coast  of  Labrador  by  the  Strwt  ef  I 
is  about  fifty  miles  long  by  twelve  \ 
north-west  by  the  Golf  of  8t  La« 
the  south-west  it  approaches  at  Cftf*  Baf  i 
Breton  isle,  so  as  to  form  the  mmt  m^ 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  Gatf  ef  Si 
Newfoundland  is  the  ncamt  part  i# 
Europe,  the  distance  from  St  Joha'i  sn  ! 
land,  to  Port  Valentia  on  the  ~ 

land,  being  1656  milca.    Its  < 


sured  on  a  curve  from  Cape  Ba«  t'Q'  ^"^  •^ 
is  about  420  miles;  its  widsrt  psrl *^»  €^mmm 
to  Cape  Booavista,  b  ahoa*  aOO  »h^  "rf  «^i^ 
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iof  its  broken  and  nigged  shores,  the  drcamference 
ma/  be  stated  at  1000  miles;  the  whole  comprising 
III  area  of  36,000  square  miles. 

Little  is  known   of  the  interior  of  this  yast 

islind,  which  stands  on  an  immense  bank,  in  length 

•bout  600  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  200  miles, 

lod  with  soundings  yarying  from  twenty-fiye  to 

nioet/.fife  fathoms ;  the  base  being  a  mass  of  solid 

roek,  with  abrupt  fissures,   &c.     There  are  ap. 

ptreotlj  two  banks,  the  outer  one  lies  within  the 

ptnUels  of  W  l(y  and  47''  SO'  north  Utitudc,  and 

the  meridians  44^  15'  and  45°  25^  west  longitude, 

with  soundings  from  100  to  160  fathoms.     This 

bank  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Great 

fisnk,  and  a  succession  may  be  observed  the  whole 

way  to  Nova  Scotia.     Newfoundland  is  in  shape 

nearly  triangular,  the  apex  thereof  being  to  the 

northward,  and  the  base  extending  east  and  west 

from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Race.     Like  the  Nova 

Scotia  shores,  the  coast  is  every  where  indentedt  at 

iaterfals  of  two  or  three  miles,  by  broad  and  deep 

bays,  innumerable   harbours,   coves,   creeks,  and 

rivers.    The  island  all  round  is  rocky  (with  pebbly 

beaches),  generally  covered  with  wood  down  to  the 

water's  edge,  and  with  some  lofty  headlands  on  the 

iottth-west  side. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  varies  according 
to  the  locale  of  the  island,  whether  north  or  south ; 
and  the  weather,  although  severe,  is  less  fierce 
than  that  of  Lower  Canada;  while,  during  a  long 
winter,  the  brilliancy  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and 
the  splendid  lustre  of  the  moon  and  stars,  give  pe- 
culiar beauty  to  the  atmosphere.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  connected  with  Newfoundland  is 
the  fogs  on  its  banks  and  neighbouring  shores. 

The  fogs  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  are  attri- 
buted to  the  eoldneu  of  the  gulf  waters,  which  is 
believed  to  be  constant  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
iice  u  well  as  at  great  depths ;  every  gale  of  Mrind 
brings  this  cold  water  to  the  surface,  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  reduced  below  the  dew 
point,  at  which  suspended  vapours  become  visible 
and  precipitated.  Those  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland are  most  probably  caused  by  the  cold 
deep  water  flowing  from  the  Poles  to  the  Equator, 
being  forced  to  the  surface  there  in  consequence  of 
the  interruption  given  by  the  banks  to  its  course 
towards  the  80uth%rard.  The  surface  water  on 
the  Great  Bank  is  many  degrees  colder  than  the 
sorface  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  much  less  than 
that  of  the  gulf  stream,  which  is  within  a  short 
distance. 

The  fogs  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
even  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  are  sometimes 
80  dense,  that  in  fine,  almost  calm  weather,  with 
the  son  shining  over  head,  two  vessels  pass  each 
other  unseen,  while  the  voices  of  persons  talking 
csn  be  heard  frooi  either  ship.  The  fog  appears  to 
ie  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  for  when  near  land, 
ui  observer  from  the  mast  head  may  descry  it  quite 
listinctlj,  while  on  deck  no  object  within  a  few 
vds  distance  is  wisible.  The  fogs  are  not  gene- 
ally  attended  with  rain,  but  the  decks  are  often 
cept  wet,  and  the  higher  masts  and  rigging  collect 
he  condensed  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in  large 
Irops. 

In  the  earl/  part  of  summer,  when  the  waters 
tve  not  acquired  a  temperature  approaching 
bat  of  the  air,  a  peculiar  mirage  is  observable 
tiT  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence; 
uring  its  early  existence  the  line  of  trees  with 
rhich  the   hills   are  covered,  seem  raised  much 


above  the  k*vol  of  the  rest,  resembling:  a  lofty 
hedge  row ;  this,  however,  ia  fjoon  lost,  m  sM  the 
tri»e»  apparejitly  attain  the  same  height,  giving  the 
appcarHJi(?e  of  an  irnmense  table*  st retching  from 
hill  to  biili  the  shores  in  the  meantime  assume  the 
semblance  of  a  great  wall,  and  the  island  seems 
girt  with  a  siimilor  in  cloture,  or  bounded  witb  pre* 
cipieea  all  round;  their  tops  also  look  tlat  like 
tshleis,  and  the  small  islands  often  assume  %  Sower- 
pot  «hape«  Dr  Kelly  observed  one  instance  in  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  Tftberc  the  islands  of  ilic  afiU 
Biequttte  appuared  to  join^— their  wooded  tops  to 
tntetf  leaving  an  arch,  beneath  whkh  the  waters 
teemed  to  flow*  On  the  beach  the  a  pray  seems  to 
rise  ill  fcmm  to  the  tops  of  tbcrae  imaginary  cliffs, 
while  the  houses,  Sec,  attain  a  atmilar  height* 
Sbip^  oceorditig^  to  their  distance,  present  different 
elevations*  sometimes  rising  to  twice  tbelr  real 
height,  at  others  the  mauta  reach  otily  a  few  feet 
from  the  deck;  sometimes  the  upper  satis  seem 
double — a  second  act  being  seen  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  firsts  while  again  a  second  ves- 
sei'»  bull,  sails  and  all,  is  seen  above  the  lirat;  but 
in  no  instance  is  Inversion  observed,  and  the  object 
tbvid  refracted  is  always  risible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  togs  do  not  appear  to  be  injurious  to  health. 
The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  is  indeed  the  best 
proof  of  tiie  salubrity  of  Newfoundland;  in  no 
country  is  old  age  attended  witb  greater  bodily 
vi g on r  a n d  m en t al  an i mat i on .  There  are  i n stances 
of  fishermen  100  years  of  age  being  acli^elj  em- 
ployed in  the  arduous  duties  of  their  calling. 

An.  Q^euntAflh^  ttUmUr  an4  dftrrtptitm  &f  VttMek  tmfikytd 
in  Uit*  FttAertfjt  of  Nt^foun^tfjnii,  irrni  of  lAe  tfu^jntttien  f*f 
Fi»h  tmdaf  Off,  ih€  prmiurtt  thrri^f  ^  thttinf  HktifiM*  tM*t 
Vcmntrifi  tth^rt'ift  fhr  ftimt  vat  nsji^rttd  dttrtng  th*  jftfur 
rnding  3mh  June,  IH313. 
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The  cod  fishery  it  the  most  imporUnt.  The 
bank  or  deep  tes  fishery  b  now  almost  abandoned 
by  the  English  to  the  Americans  and  French ;  the 
cod  found  on  the  outer  bank  is  larger  than  that  ob- 
tained in  shore,  and  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
ino&t  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  markets,  but 
does  not  look  so  well  when  dried.  The  season 
commences  with  April,  and  ends  in  October. 
There  are  an  immense  number  of  boats  of  differ- 
ent descriptions  engaged  in  the  shore  fishery ;  Til. 
punts,  skiffs,  jacks,  or  jackasses,  western  boats, 
and  shallops,  employing  from  one  to  seven  men  each, 
according  to  their  size,  and  the  distance  they  may 
ha?e  to  sail  before  they  reach  their  respectire  fish- 
ing grounds.  The  punts  and  small  boats  are  gene- 
rally manned  by  two  persons,  and  occupied  in  fish- 
ing Mrithin  a  very  short  distance  of  the  harbour,  or 
circles  to  which  thev  belong ;  the  skiffs,  carrying 
three  or  four  handi,  proceed  to  more  distant 
stations,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  miles;  the 
western  boats  are  larger  than  skiffs,  and  usually 
fish  off  Cape  St  Mary's,  off  the  entrance  of  a  bay 
so  named ;  the  shallops  are  still  larger  craft,  but 
now  almost  obsolete :  some  of  this  latter  class  have 
been  known  to  admeasure  fifty  or  sixty  tons  each. 
The  punts  and  skiffs,  constituting  what  is  termed 
a  "  Mosquito  fleet,'*  start  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
day,  and  proceed  to  the  fishing  grounds,  when  the 
cod  are  expected  in  great  abundance,  for  at  certain 
seasons  they  congregate  and  awim  in  shoab,  and 
are  not  unfrequently  as  capricious  in  tbeir  resort  as 
the  winds  which  are  said  to  influence  their  move- 
ments :  these  boats  generally  land  their  cargoes  at 
the  **  Stage"  at  least  once  a  day,  usually  in  the 
evening,  except  it  be  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
during  capelin  time,  when  thev  may  occasionally 
load  twice  a  day ;  the  western  boats  and  shallops 
split  and  salt  their  fiih  aboard,  and  return  to  their 
respective  harbours  when  they  may  have  expended 
all  their  salt,  or  loaded  their  craft 

The  Btage  is  erected  on  posts,  and  juts  out  into 
the  sea,  far  enough  to  allow  the  boats  to  come  close 
to  its  extremity,  for  the  ready  discharge  of  their 
cargoes;  it  is  generally  covered  over,  as  the  rain 
will  injure  the  fish,  and  on  the  same  platform  is 
the  salt  house,  with  the  benches  for  the  eut-throat, 
header f  splitier,  and  ialter,  the  two  latter  having  in 
point  of  wages  the  precedence,  and  the  two  former 
being  on  a  par. 

Having  thus  explained  the  method  of  cod.fishing, 
it  remains  only  to  describe  the  manner  of  curing. 
Each  salting  .house  is  provided  with  one  or  more 
tables,  around  which  are  placed  wooden  seats  and 
leathern  aprons  for  the  cut-throats,  headers,  and 
splitters.  The  fish  having  been  thrown  from  the 
boats,  a  man  is  generally  employed  to  pitch  them 
with  a  pike  from  the  stage  upon  the  table  before 
the  cut-throat,  who  rips  open  the  bowels,  and,  hav- 
ing also  nearly  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  he 
passes  it  along  the  table  to  his  right-hand  neigh- 
bour, the  header,  whose  business  is  to  pull  off  the 
head,  and  tear  out  the  entrails ;  from  these  he  se- 
lects the  liver,  and  in  some  instances  the  sound. 
The  head  and  entrails  being  precipitated  through  a 
trunk  into  a  flat-bottomed  boat  placed  under  the 
stage,  and  taken  to  the  shore  for  manure ;  the  liver 
is  thrown  into  a  cask  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  it 
distils  into  oil,*  and  the  remaining  blubber  is  boiled 
to  procure  an  oil  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  sounds, 

«  Th«  llren  takra  from  SOO  qalntmU  of  eod  ftdi  oa«1it  to 
y\0\d  »  tan  of  oil.  hut  It  •ometliiic*  rvquIrM  raorr  w  le«,  ttc- 
eordfaiff  to  the  foality  of  tlie  fish. 


if  intended  for  preaarvatioa,  •>« 
having  uodergoae  this  ofratt—  tl 
passed  across  the  table  to  ihm 
out  the  back  bona,  aa  low  m  tiba 
twinkling  of  aa  eye. 

With  such  amaiing  eelcrity  ia  tW 
heading,  splitting,  aad  i  '  ' 
not  an  nnostial  thinf  to  sea  tea  tadhd 
their  entrails  thrown  into  tkm  aaa.  aai  Asw 
bones  torn  out,  in  the  short  apacw  a#  «»  ■ 
and  a  half.  Tfaa  splitter  recB««»  ito  ^ 
wages,  and  holds  a  rwik  acxt  to  tka  aasBr  a 
voyage;  but  the  saltcr  ia  alao  s  pans  af 
consideration,  upon  wboae  skill  tka  tkm  fftm 
tion  of  the  cod  depends. 

For  the  next  proccsa,  tW  coi  mm  mm 
hand-barrows  to  the  satter,  by  whmm  Iks 
spread  in  layera  opoo  the  top  of  omA  otkai;, 
proper  quantity  of  aalt  baiwaasi  mmA  hfv. 

In  this  state  the  fiah  ewtinas  §m  m  §rw 
when  they  are  again  taken  in  basin—  tn a  i 
flat  wooden  tmgh  (i 
horn),  full  of  holes,  whidi  ia 
stage  head  in  the  aea.    The 
his  knees  in  this  trough,  and  nsha  tW  salt 
off  the  cod  with  a  soft  nop.     TW  ftih 


taken  to  a  convenient  spot,  ani  pAnd  «^  i 
and  the  heap  thus  formed  b  ratlad  ^n  vafti 
On  the  following  day  or  two  the  eoi  mm  sai 
the  fish-flakes,  where  they  ara  apwnd  in  «l 
dry;  and  from  theoceforwiff4  tWyjwv  k 
stantly  turned  during  tha  day*  and 
heaps  called  foggota,  at  night. 
always  laid  with  their  bdfica 
the  skins  of  their  backa  ana^ 
tbatcb  to  keep  the  lower  fiah  4ry. 

By  degrees  the  aixe  of  thcoe  ~ 
until  at  length,  instcnd  of  sanll 
sume  the  form  of  large 
and  in  this  state  the  cod  are  left  for  a  fan 
the  fishermen  say,  to  **  swanl.**  TW  p 
atrima  is  now  nearly  coipla<a.  and  ih> 
posed  once  or  twice  to  th«  asn  arv 
stored  op  in  warehousea,  lyii^g 
tion. 

There  are  three  qinlities  of 
Newfoundland.      They  ara 
different  titles  of  swrdfc— Irt4  >UC 
India  fish.    Merchantable  Ash  an  tks 
the  best  possible  mai 
defect:    Madeira  ar 
blemish  on  the  fiicc;  octasioMd  bv  an 
tity  of  salt,  or  being  snnbnmt;  ^mt  bAn 
in  addition  to  the  defoct  of  th*  M^aw 
cracks  in  the  middle,  or  broken  at  the  ian. 

Merchantable  fiah  are  gcswrally  sk^ppad 
Spanish,  Portngoeae,  Italian,  and  Sootk  Ai 
marketa.  Madeira  and  Weal  India  fo^  a 
plied  to  the  West  Indica,  and  of  Iste 
siderable  qtiantity  has  bean 
the  southern  and  western  oonnties  af 
west  of  Englattd  also 
quantity  of  aalted  eod  annanlly. 

Another    fishery  of  grant 
island  and  to  England  is  thnt  ^  sialic  ^m 
of  their  skins  and  oil.     In  rennd  bhbW 
were  in    1831.  seals  CM^ht  JUJom. 
538,000;  in  1833,438,000;  sd  ia  MC^ 

The  fishing  or  eatchnv  ^  the  a^fe  i 
tremely  kaxvdoos  ■■ylujint;  Ibo  «« 
firom  00  to  150  tons,  with  crrwsaf  foan  s 
thirty  men  each,  provided  with  fo«  aews 
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kiQ  tbe  seil,  and  poles  to  defend  their  vessels  from 
the  pretsure  of  the  ice.     In  the  beginning  of 
Mirch,  the  crews  of  the  vessels  in  their  respective 
bsrbours  collect  on  the  ice  with  hatchets,  saws, 
&c,  and  cut  two  lines  in  the  frosen  sur&ce,  wide 
enough  apart  to  allow  their  schooners  to  pass ;  an 
operation  of  great  labour,  as  after  the  thick  flakes 
bare  been  sawn  or  cut  through  they  have  to  be 
piubed  beneath  the  firm  ice  with  long  poles.     The 
Tetsels  then  get  out  to  sea  if  possible  through  the 
openings,  and  work  their  perilous  waj  to  windward 
of  tht  vast  fields  of  ice,  until  they  arrive  at  one 
covered  with  the  animals  of  which  they  are  in 
quest,  and  which  is  termed  a  seal  meadow ;  the 
seals  are  attacked  by  the  fishers,  or  more  properly 
ipetking,  hunters,  with  fire  arms,  or  generally  with 
tbort  heavy  batons,  a  blow  of  which  on  the  nose 
is  instantly  fatal.     The  large  ones  frequently  turn 
on  the  men,*  especially  when  they  have  young  ones 
beside  them,  and  the  piteous  cries  and  moans  of 
(be  latter  are  truly  distressing  to  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  immense  slaughter  which  is 
attended  with  so  great  a  profit.     The  skins  with 
the  6kt  surrounding  the  bodies  are  stripped  off  to- 
gether, the  carcases  left  on  the  ice,  and  the  pelts 
Of  scalps  carried  to  the  vessels,  whose  situation 
during  a  tempest  is  attended  with  fearful  danger ; 
nianj  have  been  known  to  be  crushed  to  pieces  by 
tbe  ice  closing  on  them. 

NEWPORT;  a  market-town  in  Monmouthshire, 
147  miles  west  from  London.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  Usk,  about  four  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  over  the  river  is  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  that  in  the  centre 
being  seventy-five  feet  in  span,  erected  in  1800,  by 
IHvid  Edward,  son  of  the  architect  of  the  fiunous 
bridge  at  Pont-y-Prid,  in  Glamorganshire.  The 
toirn  is  called  b^  the  Welsh  Castell  Newydd, 
which,  as  well  as  its  English  appellation,  has  been 
applied  to  it  in  contradistinction  from  the  more  an- 
oent  town  of  Caerleon,  higher  up  the  river.  Le- 
land,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  mentions  it  as  a 
town  in  ruins ;  but  since  that  period  it  has  become 
a  place  of  commercial  importance,  and  undergone 
great  improvements,  principally  within  the  last  half 
century,  having,  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  canal  navigation  and  railroads  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, increased  more  rapidly  than  any  in  South 
Wales.  Tbe  river  Usk  is  here  navigable  for  large 
vessels,  there  being  a  rapid  and  high  tide,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  carried  up  the  stream.  The 
Monmouthshire  canal- and  the  Sirhowey  railroad 
fomtsh  communications  between  this  town  and  the 
int^or ;  and  thus  the  means  are  afforded  for  the 
prosecution  of  commerce  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Cotl  and  iron  are  the  principal  articles  of  merchan- 
dize exported.  The  local  advantages  of  the  town 
for  ship  building,  occasions  it  to  be  prosecuted  to 
I  considerable  extent ;  the  river  being  so  situated 
^t  vessels  of  great  burthen  can  be  launched  from 
the  dodcs  into  deep  water.  Besides  iron  foundries, 
lere  are  breweries,  rope- works,  nail-factories,  and 
tn  earthenware  manufactory.  Near  the  bridge  over 
be  Usk  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
^Tewport,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Robert 
'^itzroy,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  natursd  son  of 
leory  L,  who  possessed  extensive  domains  in  this 
art  of  the  country,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  heiress 
f  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  a  Norman  baron.  This 
7rtres5  formed  a  parallelogram,  and  the  walls  were 

«  The  hooded  senla  sometlnies  draw  their  hoo<U,  which  nre 
lot'procrf,  orer  their  heads. 


constructed  of  rubble,  coigned  with  hewn  stone. 
Population  of  Newport  in  1831,  5441. 

In  November,  Iy39,  Newport  was  tbe  iceneof  a 
singular  insitirrection  on  the  part  of  tbe  chariiats, 
which  was  n<jt  fiuppress{?d  wiiboyt  considerable 
bloodshed.  On  tbe  4th  of  Ih^t  tiioritb,  a  large 
body  of  chnrtiiitB,  njany  thousands  in  number,  weJl 
armed,  bended  by  Ur  John  Ffost,  late  a  magiitrate 
of  the  place,  [iiarcb«d  into  the  town  frnm  the  bills, 
and  com  me  need  a  violent  attack  on  tbe  ^V  eat  gale 
hotel,  why  re  the  msgist  rates  were  silting.  After 
in  vain  remonstrating  with  the  insuTgenta,  tbe  riot 
act  was  read,  and  tbe  besiei^ed,  wbicb  fortunattly 
included  a  partis  of  tbe  42nd  foot,  were  compelled 
to  fire  upon  tbe  rioters,  wbo  fied  in  all  di recti ons, 
leaving  Ik: hind  tbem  &  great  quantity  of  af  mSi  ten 
or  eleveij  men  killed,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
wounded.  iSeveral  of  the  special  conatables  and 
soldiers  were  wounded,  some  of  tberti  severely. 
The  mayor,  T.  Pbilipa*  E&q.  was  shot  in  tbe  arm 
and  hip.  Bat  ior  the  ii  nun  ess  and  promptitude  of 
the  autboritiefly  tbe  town  of  Pfewport  would  ba?e 
become  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  appears  that,  according 
to  a  preconcerted  arrojigement,  on  Saturday  night 
(Nov,  2),  the  aiun  began  Ibeir  march  from  the 
"hills"  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr,  «ec 
armed  with  musketi*,  pikes,  crowbars,  pickaxes, 
Ike,  dividic^g  id  to  varioui  eolumnji ;  one  to  attack 
Newport,  anotber  to  keep  in  check  tbe  soldier* 
stationed  at  Brecon,  while  a  third  marched  to- 
wards Monrnoutb  to  liberate  Vincent,  tbeir  iormer 
leader,  from  tbe  g^nl.  After  whicb  they  were 
unitedly  to  seize  the  whole  of  South  Wales.  With 
these  purposes  tbeir  march  win  continued,  tbe 
rioters  sacking  tbe  villages  in  tbeir  route,  eeizing 
the  provision 4,  and  compelling  the  w^bole  of  tbe 
adult  male  population  to  join  tbem.  At  aU  tbe 
iron-work^,  iic,  they  blew  out  tbe  furnaces.  At 
four  o'clock  on  Alonday  morning  they  halted  in 
Tredegarparkf  tbe  seat  of  Sir  Cbarles  Morgan,  bart. 
where  they  waited  for  about  two  hours  for  the 
junction  of  another  div^ieion  from  Pontypool  and 
its  neighbour  bond,  Tbe  junction  having  been 
made,  they  formed  nt  about  six  o'clock  JtUo  two 
divisions,  and  marched  into  Newport,  the  one  di* 
vision  marcbing  down  l^towhill,  tbe  other  through 
Charles  itreet,  and  both  ioining  iu  the  centre  of 
the  Main  istreet.  On  arriving  at  tbe  Webt^^tti  inn, 
they  gave  tbree  cheers,  and  proi-eeded  to  attack  the 
house,  where  they  were  so  cifectually  cheeked. 
Frost  and  ^veral  otberi;  were  committed  to  Mon- 
mouth gaol,  and  a  special  commi^s^ion  was  jstued 
for  their  trial.  On  the  9tb  Nov,  lord  Nortnanby 
addressed  a  letter  to  tbe  mayor  of  Newport,  ex- 
pressing b^  r  nirijesty'a  high  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  the  magifettrates  j  and  on  the  13th  Nov.  bis  lord- 
ship addre^^ed  another  letter  to  the  mayor,  Thomas 
Phillips,  j\in.  Esq.  offering  bim,  with  her  majesty's 
gracious  sanction,  tbe  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  ipeciul  comraiasion  for  tbe  trial  of  the  char- 
tist rebels  of  Newport  was  opened  at  Monmouth 
on  the  tilth  of  Uecemberf  tbe  judges  being  lord 
chief  justice  Tindal,  Mr  Bafon  Parke,  and  Mr 
Justice  Williams.  On  the  l'2tb  tbe  grand  jury  de- 
livered by  tbeir  foreman,  lord  Granville  Somerset, 
true  bills  against  Jnbn  Frost,  Charles  Waters, 
James  Aust,  William  Jones,  John  Lovell,  Zepha- 
niah  Williimifi,  Jenkiti  Morgan,  Solomon  Brilfon, 
Edmond  Edmonds,  Richard  Ben  field,  John  Ke^, 
Dafid  Jones,  George  Terner  (otbervriSG  Cole*)  and 
John  Been,  for  high  Ifeason.  In  ord<*r  to  ("omply 
with  the  (ornv?  customary  in  triab  for  high  trea^^tt, 
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the  court  wu  then  adjourned  to  the  Slst  of  De- 
cember. On  that  day  the  proceedingt  were  re- 
Bumed.  The  attomej  and  aolicitor-genera],  Ser- 
jeants Ludlow  and  Talfourd,  with  Messrs  Wight- 
man  and  Talbot,  appeared  for  the  crown ;  and  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  with  Mr  Kellj  and  Mr  Thomas, 
for  the  prisoner  Frost.  Johm  Fro$t  was  put  to  the 
bar.  The  whole  of  the  day  was  occupied  in 
challenging  the  jury.  On  Wednesday,  Blr  Talbot 
opened  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
attorney-general  addressed  the  court  and  jury. 
After  which  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  objected  to  the 
calling  of  the  witnesses,  in  consequence  of  the  list 
of  them  not  baring  been  given  to  the  prisoner. 
Frost,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  statute.  Mr 
Kelly  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  the  attorney- 
general  was  heard  in  reply.  The  chief  justice 
Tindal  decided  that  the  trial  should  proceed,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  be  taken,  in  the  event  of 
the  result  of  the  trial  making  such  reference  neces- 
sary. On  the  third  day  the  evidence  was  entered 
into;  and  on  the  eighth  day  (Jan.  8,)  after  the  most 
patient  attention  of  the  court  and  the  jury  to  the 
laborious  and  eloquent  addresses  of  the  counsel, 
and  to  the  immense  mass  of  evidence,  the  learned 
chief  justice  summed  up  in  a  verv  clear,  able, 
and  impartial  address  to  the  jury,  who  retired  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  returned  a  verdict  of  Chtiity 
against  Frost,  with  a  strong  recommendation 
to  mercy.  Zephaniah  WiUumt  was  then  placed  at 
the  bar.  His  trial  occupied  four  days:  and  Mr 
Thomas  conducted  his  defence.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty,  with  a  recommendation  to 
mercy  as  before.  WUUam  JaneB,  vratchmaker,  was 
put  to  the  bar.  Mr  Richards  conducted  the  pri- 
soner's case,  and  the  trial  was  concluded  on  Wed- 
nesday Jan.  16.  A  verdict  of  guilty  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy,  was  also  returned  in  this  case. 
Charles  Walters,  Jenkins  Morgan,  John  Rees, 
Richard  Benfield,  and  John  Lovell,  were  then 
placed  at  the  bar;  and  having  been  allowed  to 
withdraw  their  plea  of  not  Guilty,  they  then 
pleaded  Guilty.  Upon  them  also  sentence  of  death 
was  passed,  the  court  intimating  that  they  would  be 
transported  for  life.  Four  were  discharged,  the  at- 
torney-general declining  to  proceed  against  them. 
Two  forfeited  their  bail ;  and  nine,  having  pleaded 
Guilty  to  charges  of  conspiracy  and  riot,  were 
sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year.  On  the  25th  Jan.  the  objection  raised 
by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was  argued  before  the 
fifteen  judges  in  the  court  of  exchequer ;  when  the 
attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general,  Blr  Serjeant 
Ludlow,  and  Blr  seijeant  Talfourd,  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  crown ;  and  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Mr  F. 
Kelly,  and  Sir  W.  FoUet  for  the  prisoners.  The 
arguments  were  continued  on  Monday  the  27th, 
and  Tuesday  the  28th,  when  the  judges  decided 
against  the  objection  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  six. 
The  royal  mercy  was,  however,  eventually  ex- 
tended to  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  whose  sen- 
tence of  death  was  commuted  to  transportation  for 
Ufe. 

NEWPORT;  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
seventy-nine  miles  from  London.  It  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the  river  Me- 
dina, which  falls  into  the  sea  seven  miles  below  the 
town,  and  consists  of  five  parallel  streets,  running 
east  and  west,  and  crossed  by  three  others,  at  right 
angles,  at  the  intersections  of  which  are  three  large 
squares,  serving  for  the  cattle,  com,  and  poultry 
markets.     Most  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 


island  is  sold  al  tbcae  ■arkcla,  ^ 

Wednesdays  and  Satordaya.     TW 

is  dedicated  to  St  Ttiomas  J  Bec^t 

the  centre  of  one  of  the  aqaaraa^  anfl  •  a 

edifice,  eonsbting  of  three  aiala*  e# 

separated  from  each  otter  by  pesatoi 

an  embattled  tower  at  tW   wast  «i 

mile  from  the  town  is  Csriabfeak  carfW  («taA 

see,  in  the  present  SupplsiBsat)  ■■■■iMr  *  • 

place  of  oottfineasent  for  Cborka  L     Ptipdknm^ 

Newport  in  1831,  4081. 

NEW    RED    SANDSTOVa    m         ^  t  i 
sandstone,  lies  above  the  eoal 
its  strata  in  an  mconfofahls  i 
which  it  b  pbeed.     In  i 


is  of  a  deeper  red  than  the  ccaeral  hae  «f  Art  ef 

the  coal  measures,  and  also  of  a  amn  irwMb  ^mmm 

consistence,  and  b  altogether  i 

deposit.     In  England  the  new  red  i 

mences  at  Tynemouth,  aad 

westerly  directjon  as  ^  as   ' 

the  sur&oe  of  the  eovntica  of  1 

tingham,  Stafford,  Warwick,  < 

shire.    In  it  "both  ani 

tions  occur,  though  sparingly ;  k  i 

of  gypsum  and  rock  salt.     It  eeaaal*  flf  i 

ate  formations,  whidi  oiay  ha  Avidai  mm  i 

middle  and  lower  beds.     TW  Ipwss  ha^  e 

of  a  coarse  ooogtomerate  i.ttmMU4  hf  a  I 

ous  sand  or  marl,  the  Biddle  ht^  it  i 

limestone,  and  the  oppcr  of 

In  these  upper  beds  are  fovad  i 

lime,  and  rock  salt.  The  valnaUa  m^bmtA^t 

riate  of  soda,  or  coauBoa  salt,  b  §mmaA  ta«MB*B»- 

ble  quantity  dissolved  in  the  wbIih  of  Ai  mmm^ 

also,  in  salt  springs  bsntng  fros  tka  a«tib  •  ^i»> 

ous  kinds  of  strata,  and  ta  ka^  or  wamaa  m^^ 

•times  of  immense  extent  in  this  atv  aai  ^sAi^^ 

Various  o|miioos  are  eatcrtaiocd  ta^mAa^  ite  ^^ 

ginal  production  of  such  beds.     By  mmm  m  m  m^ 

posed,  that  the  salt  has  been  depaaMd  hff  «• 

gradual  evaporation  of  inland  adt  laka%  As  vi^ 

ate  of  soda,  the  least  aolaMa  of  tke  ai*^  ^m^ 

first  precipitated,  while  tho  achar  salk  *rt  ^ 

more  easily  soluUe  in  saaUcr  prafoetoaoseC  «^v 

have  been  drained  oC  thos  laavsog  a  W  ^  p^ 

salt.     Others  again  haw  cosgacto»ad>  Ihsa  mm.  ft 

a  chemical  prodoetioo,  facsw-d  by  tke  ' 

tion  of  granite  and  other  rocka 

proportion  of  soda.     Rock  salt,  wWo  di^ 

the  pit,  has  a  reddish  boa,  being  tis^gad  ly  a 

other  impurities,  from  which  it  b  fraad  bf  i 

solution  and  crystallixatioa. 

in  England  at  Norwich,  in 

wich  in  Worcestershire,  1 

in  the  northern  covntiea.  and  i 

France,  in  the  salt  springs  of  ! 

land,  Spain,  Hungary,  Polaod,  i 

places  on  the  continent  of  Kuioys.     It »  ^ 

in  the  deserts  of  Caraomnb  in  ^ 


land  of  Tartary ;  in  ThiWt  aod  Bm^ari^m^  »0^ 
fraria.  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Ben.  mA  m,  fe«^ 
North  and  South  Anwrira  BmI  m^  k»  a^ 
been  discovered  in  New  Sooth  Wab^  ■»  ifca^io 
important  sobstaooa  sesoH  mtnrntkf  AA^M 
over  the  globe.  Tho  salt  dblrirt  b  ^^p^pa  m 
Spain  comprcbenda  the  hiOs  on  olbh  ckw  ^mm  m 
situated,  and  the  environs  lor  stv«at  «at^  TW 
surfiMe  is  alasoat  every  where  covert  ot^  o^po^ 
ble  soU  to  the  depth  of  six  ioehss  or  m^m^  ^^m 
renders  it  productiva.  The  racks  «f  amSa  ^mm  m 
valley,  a  mik  in  length,  Hrfhslf  a  «lo  m  taa^^ 
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Tbe  prinei'pt]  of  these  rocks  is  663  feet  in  height, 
tod  1220  feet  io  diameter  at  its  base.    A  chain 
ofhiUtof  salt  traverses  the  whole  valley.     The 
nosBtain  of  red  salt  is  so  called,  because  that 
colour  predominates,  but  the  colours  vary  with  the 
iltitude  of  the  sun  and  the  moisture  of  the  air. 
A  little  stream  runs  through  the   valley.     All 
these  mountains  contain  crevices,  and  chasms  hav- 
ing tpsdous  grottoes,  where  various  shaped  stal- 
actites of  salt  hang  from  the  roofs.     Nothing  can 
comptre  with  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle 
which  the  mountain  of  Cordova  exhibits  at  sun- 
rise.   Besides  the  beautiful  forms  which  it  pre- 
sents, it  appears  to  rise  above  the  river  like  a 
mountain  of  precious  gems,  displaying  the  various 
eoloura  produced  by  the  refraction  of  tbe  solar 
nys  through  a  prism.     The  salt  mines  of  Wie- 
L'esks,  near  Cracovia,  in  Poland,  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  most  celebrated  in  Europe.     They  are 
worked  at  the  depth  of  750  feet.     The  mine  ex- 
tends under  ground  for  upwards  of  a  league.     It 
iiss  nomerous  galleries,  and  a  whole  village,  con- 
tiining  many  workmen,  with  their  families,  horses, 
waggons,  &c.      It  is  remarkable  that  in  these 
mines  of  rock  salt,  there  are  springs  of  fresh  as 
well  as  salt  water.     In  the  new  red  sandstone  of 
Massachusetts,  North  America,  numerous  impres- 
sions of  the  foot  marks  of  several  species  of  birds 
bare  been  lately  discovered  by  professor  Hitch- 
cock.   This  sandstone  covers  a  large  extent  of 
country,  and  in  its  present  position  lies  inclined, 
at  so  angle  of  thirty  to  forty  degrees ;  but  when 
impressed  by  the  feet  of  those  birds,  it  roust  have 
been  horizontal,  and  have  formed  the  soft  and  yield- 
ing sands  of  some  bay  or  estuary.  These  impressions 
bare  been  called    Omithichnites,   or  stony  bird 
tracts.    (See    a  full  description  of  them,  under 
tbe  head,  OrnUhychnolo^^  in  the  present  Sup- 
plement)   Impressions  of  the  footmarks  of  ani- 
nnls  have  also  been  discovered  in   Scotland,  in 
tome  quarries  in  Pumfriesshire,  also  of  the  new 
Kd  sandstone.     These  impressions  show  distinctly 
tbe  flat  foot  of  an  animal  with  clavrs,  and  they 
bare  been  conjectured  to  be  of  the  class  Reptilia, 
most  probably   tortoises  or  lizards,   or  perhaps 
both.    From  tbe  regular  succession  of  hind  foot- 
marks coming  ahnost  close  upon   the  fore  feet, 
tbere  ean  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  animal  was  a 
quadruped.     On   some  of  the  slabs,  the  appear- 
uee  of  scratching,  or  slipping,  is  evident  in  the 
impressions,  as  if  the  animal  had  been  scrambling 
op  an  inclined  plane. 

JfEWTON,  Gilbert  Stuaet,  R.A.  ;  an  emi- 
nent painter,  was  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
tbe  20th  of  September,  1794,  and  was  the  twelfth 
>nd  youngest  son  of  the  hon.  Henry  Newton,  col- 
lector of  his  Majesty's  customs  in  that  province. 
On  his  first  arrival  in  Europe,  he  visited  Italy,  and 
on  bis  removal  to  this  country  entered  himself  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  first  works 
by  which  he  became  extensively  known,  were  his 
"Forsaken"  and  his  "Lovers'  Quarrel,'*  engraved 
in  tbe  ««  Literary  Souvenir"  of  1826;  his  "  Prince 
of  Spain's  Visit  to  Catalina,"  engraved  for  the 
wne  work  in  1831,  and  painted  for  the  duke  of 
Bedford ;  and  a  scene  from  the  **  Vicar  of  Wake- 
5eld."  Though  Nevrton  acquired  skill  both  in 
^wing  and  in  colour,  and  became  acquainted 
irith  the  fine  proportions  and  harmonious  unities 
>f  the  antique,  he  was  more  remarkable  for  delin. 
ations  in  which  beau-ideal  drawing  had  little  to 
Io,  but  expreaaion  every  thing.     He  had  less  in- 


cltnntiDn  for  the  ttem  arid  the  lercrc,  than  for  the 
soft,  the  g«!n tie,  and  the  affecting.  HU  favourite 
model  for  imitJitioii  was  Watteau.  He  contented 
himaelf  with  painting  small  picture-^ ;  und  the  aub* 
jecti  which  he  embodied  were  either  dmwn  from 
nuturc  around  him,  or  found  in  the  pages  of  our 
no  re  Hats  and  poeti.  To  enumerate  all  his  pie* 
turefl  WDtild  be  difficult,  tfut  tbe  Tiiime«  of  a  few 
of  them  win  be  sufficient  to  awaken  pleasing  re- 
coliectioaa:  1.  '*  Portia  aiid  Baaiamo/'  from  tbe 
Merchant  of  Venice  j  2.  "  Lear  attended  by 
Cordelia  and  the  Physiciait/*  3.  **  Lady  Mary 
Fo3t  C  4,  '*  Abelard  C  5.  "*  Jt;aaica  and  Shy  lock  \' 
6.  "  Tbe  Vicar  of  Wnkefield  reitorinj^  his  Daugb* 
ter  to  ber  Mother;"  7.  "  Sir  Walter  Scottr  Hii 
happiest  work 4  are  oF  a  domestic  and  poetic  kind  i 
he  loved  to  fteek  e^presis»ioii  in  a  \Wm^  face,  and^ 
moulding  it  to  bis  will,  unite  it  to  a  fiiu cy  all  hit 
own :  some  of  bis  single  figures,  particular!)  fe- 
males, are  equal  in  seiitinicnt  and  colour  to  any- 
thing- in  tnodern  art.  They  are  stiiniped  with 
innorehce  as  well  aa  beauty*  He  was  a  alow 
workman,  and  accomplished  nil  hj  ioug  study 
and  repeated  touches.  He  aamettmea  received 
high  priccfl  for  hit  work*.  The  duke  of  Bedford 
gare  him  50Q  guinea*  for  the  ^♦Prince  of  Spain's 
Visit  to  Catalitia,"  and  lord  Lansdowue  paid  bira 
5U0  guineas  for  his  **  Macheath/' 

;^bout  183'2,  he  visited  America,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  young  lady  of  considerable  personal  at  trac- 
tion fl.  He  waa  elected  a  royal  academician  in 
1834.  Shortly  after  bi 9  return  to  England  be  ex- 
hibited unequivocal  signa  of  insanity,  which  in- 
creai^^'d  until  it  became  necessary  to  aend  bim  from 
home.  Four  days  before  bis  deceitje  he  recovered 
the  exercise  of  his  reason,  spoke  of  bis  apptoacbing 
end  with  <-alnme!iJi  aitd  refiignatLot),  and  exhausted 
nature  finally  sunk  into  the  deep  of  death  without 
Q  struggle  or  ligh.  He  died  at  Chelsea,  ou  tbe  5th 
Aufj-  1B33,  aged  forty*  His  remains  were  interred 
in  Wimbledon  cburebjard  on  the  13tb  of  Aug:uit. 
Mr  Newton  was  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and 
somewhat  affected  in  bis  manner;  but  a  perfect 
gentlemun,  and  4  very  reepectable  acholar. 

NEW  YORK,  (a.)  By  the  cetisus  of  1835  the 
population  of  New  Vork  was  270,0S9.  In  1825 it 
Wtt^  Ititi^OSG,  and  in  1830,202,689;  the  irierease 
in  these  inter vala  of  five  years  being  reepectively 
at  the  rate  of  22  and  33  pet  cent.  At  Ibe  mean 
rate  of  increase  the  popuktion  at  preaent  (1840) 
must  amount  to  above  350,000 ^  thus  doubling 
within  tbe  term  of  fourteen  year«. 

Thtf  following  table  shows  various  particulars  of 
tbe  popular  ion,  and  tbe  number  of  marriages  and 
birth  a  in  the  >ear  preceding  tbe  cenaua, 

Fsf^i/lUiou  pf  tfi«  Citf  of  Xeit  Yttrk*  1835- 


Vtr  r#Bi. 
Mjilei* 13UCJJ..,.4173 


WtitM ...5*|Jm..94'l 


'270.0ffi>      lOO-  ^TO.OSO    100* 


PentiLi  riT  CMlflnr  nut  lUisJ 

_  ^      .fltilW  19  Veto 

D«aT  haJ  Ociivb  .      .     . 

Luufcac*    .  r  *  - 


Vb  w  1  In  l.Ati  — 

IW  «  1  la  XS^i  — 

H  vr  I  Id  4^44!)  — ^ 

^     M  or  I  in  A,4fn  — 


•  f>raals  ftlMni  ivi-n*  mnltttf^  in  tli**  ri-iiiui  wf  (ga&,bat  ant 
oatimfltftl  Hi  ftlwut  ^/BO.  wWcli  ytwM  miksfUm  lutal  iilitt* 
fapr  uE  iCHvsa  nfie-BAJi  of  tha  papalatlon- 
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Birtki  dwkc  U*  FMadiag 


r.Mdn    4,»t8«rM-ftlpweat. 
fWdM4.4U«r4f7         — 


T«U1 
Tka  Dwite  la  N«v  York,  ia  18>7, 


Totel.  iaetadi^  SM  ■till  tarn  arf 


bk,  MalM.  4.Tlt  ar  M-M  par  ft 

FaMlaa  4.010  arM-M    — 


Ial8S6tkaDaalkc.lMl«liacaefitnMNra.«ia.««f«    ^jm 

The  rate  of  mortality,  according  to  the  popula- 
tion (8till-bom  excluded)  has  been — 

In  IMS.  popaUtioii.   7^770;  deaths.  Z297 ;  orl  to  32  96 


1810 

96.373 

2,078 

.  1  ..  46-49 

1816 

100.619        . 

2.405    . 

.  1  ..  41« 

1820 

123,706        . 

3326 

.  1  ..3719 

1825 

166,086        . 

4,774     . 

,  1  ..3478 

1830 

197,112*      . 

.       6.198    . 

.  1  ..«7-92 

1835 

vojm     . 

.       6^606    . 

.  1  ..  40^ 

The  mean  average  duration  of  life,  in  New  York, 
it  estimated  to  have  been  25*45  years,  between 
1830  and  1835,  inclusive;  and  only  22-05  years  in 
1886. 

Placet  ofNtOwitff  oftkose  who  dM  AH9X  and  1837. 


ZoffUmd  sad  WsIm 

Ireland 

Scotland 


Total  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Germany 

Other  Buropean  Coontriee 

British  Ameri««  and  West  Indies. 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  .. 

At  Sea 

Unknown  


Total  Foreign  States . 
The  United  States  ... 


Total. 


In  June  1837,  the  whole  number  of  paupers  in 
the  alms-house,  hospital,  and  Long  Island  fiirms, 
was  2,453,  including  871  children,  chiefly  Ameri. 
can.  In  the  penitentiary  and  bridewell  were  335 
male  prisoners,  and  286  females,  white  and  coloured, 
making  a  total  of  3,074  paupers  and  prisoners  un- 
der  the  care  of  the  commissioners  of  the  alms- 
house ;  or.  deducting  the  children,  2,203.  In  Sep- 
tember  1837,  the  total  number  was  3,332,  of 
whom  2,045  were  foreigners,  and  1,287  native 
Americans.  In  the  year  ending  the  10th  Septem- 
ber 1837,  ui  increase  had  taken  place  of  1,005  in- 
mates,  of  whom  887  were  foreigners.  Of  the 
1,209  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  in  1837,  982 
were  aliens,  and  only  227  were  bom  in  America. 
Scarcely  a  vessel  arrives  from  certain  ports  of 
Europe  with  steerage  passengers  which  does  not 
increase  the  applicants  for  admission  into  the  alms- 
house. 

The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  at  the  port  of 
New  York  were,  in — 

,       ^                 .                 1835.  1836. 

American  Teesels 1.565  ia*3 

Bitflith          287  366 

Othernatioos I'M  344 

Total 2.044  2,298 

The  coasting  arrivals  are  between  4,000  and 
5,000  per  annum. 

The  number  of  passengers  that  arrived  at  New 
York  from  foreign  countries,  in  the  six  years 
1831-36,  was  266,494 ;  or,  on  the  average,  44,415 
per  annum.  In  the  year  1836  they  amounted  to 
60,540;  and  the  number  is  stated  to  have  increased 

Mn^another  docament  the  popalatton  In  1830  is  stated  at 


In  Aaerka 
laf 


greatly  in  the  season  of  1817.  Ite  mtm^  hm 
nearly  2,000  per  week. 

In  1791,  the  exports  froa  H«w  T«tk  Is  fa«r 
ports,  amounted  to  £563,730.  la  th«  yw  ata 
the  Istof  October  1835,  tWy««f«MlA*. 
X>e«ias<«c  ^re*tfi.    In  Amiifc—    ii    h  UA 


ForHgu  Frodmec- 


The  value  of  the  Imports  ia  tW  aiMyv«i- 
In  hrnPhtm  wwm^ 


In  1832,  the  cnstoo! 
New  York  amounted  to  ft^WilwW,  «Ui  tto 
total  customs'  revenve  of  tk«  raal«4  9>«»  hn 
seldom  exceeded  £4,950,000.  b  laMiife  m 
tonnage  of  New  York,  r«f«stcf«di»  sanfci  m 
Ucensed,  was  350,222  tooa,  or  ■pwwfcsf  ^^ia 
of  the  whole  tonn^e  of  tkm  rMtc4  SMsa  TV 
number  of  vessels  in  pott,  in  tW  k«f  w^m  • 
the  year,  varies  from  600  to 7001 1  ulasiurf^'^ 
fifty  steamers. 

During  the  thirty-«x  years  Co  31^  Da^ar 
1832,  47,744  patieats  were  •4nttB4  asasihs  %/• 
York  hospital,  wboee  nativity  is  Mtifcd  si  h- 
lows.  The  table  n  iatcrcstxaf.  as  Aaa«r  ^ 
tendency  of  emigimtioa  frooi  tfiAmto  pva  • 
the  Old  World  into  the  New,  ap  ta  At  pa<  *- 
which  the  table  extends. 

Natiresorthe  United  seals*  aCff«»*^ 

-         Knelaad 

^         WalM 


III 

mat 


The  Wert  ladUa 
Nova  Scotia 
TheOecaa    . 
Africm 
TbelUMSladUe 


7U 


?!-- 


"         Norway    .  SM 

~         Finland  »;  SvedfliL  TOS  rTU 


—         Italy. 3 


RiaBia.«;  P< 
FVaof*.  7S4;  bwmw 
Italy.  304 ;  »cOy.  » 


TMri 

The  great  difference  ia  the 
native  Americans  and  of  the 
lariy  Irish,  who  flock  to  New  T«rk«  is 
shown  by  the  folloariag  statestat  af  i 
places  of  the  patients  admitted  ta  ife 
hospital  in  1836 :_ 


Irish    . 

English  and  WeiA 

Se«(eh 


Other 

Mezieaan.  Wert  Tsflsiii.  a  SIe«n  fam^     ' 
Trtfl  .    l.a 

NIMMO,  Ai.iXAin»a,  F.B.SX«  tmiM 
an  eminent  dvil « 
Fifeshire,in  1783.  ^Hiatohir.slffcaa^t^ 
kept  a  hard  ware  stare,  was  erifiaaOy  a 
Thesonwaaedaeatadaltkeiiisaiii 
kaldy;  afterwards  stadied  lertwe 
ofStAndfew'^aadiidy 
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the  college  of  Edinburgh.     He  was  an  excellent 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar ;  and  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  and  algebra  were   his  farourite 
liodies.    At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  Inverness  academy,  by  the  unani- 
moui  ?ote  of  the  proprietors,  after  a  severe  con- 
test with  other  candidates  of  no  ordinary  attain- 
ments, during  an    examination    of   three    days. 
Whilgt  occupying  this  office,  he  was  first  employed 
in  a  public  capacity,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr 
Telford,  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  for 
fixing  and  determining  the  boundaries  of  the  Scot- 
tish counties.     This  undertaking  he  accomplished 
during  the  vacations,  and  performed  it  in  the  most 
ible  and  satisfactory  manner.     His  report,  which 
ii  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  documents  ever  published  in  that  form. 
Shortly  after  this  performance,  he  was  again  re- 
commended by  Mr  Telford  to  the  commissioners 
for  recUiming  the  bogs  of  Ireland.     In  this  situa- 
tion he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  wants  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  his  reports 
and  maps  of  the  Irish  bogs  were  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  him.     After  completing  the 
bog  surveys,  Mr  Nimmo  went  to  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland,  and  personally  inspected  the 
great  works  of  those  nations.     On  his  return  he 
was  employed  in  the   construction  of  Dunmore 
harbour, — a  work   of   immense    magnitude   and 
utility,  on  a  shore  much  exposed  to  the  roll  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  where  the  depth  of  water  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pier  exceeds  that  of  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater.    Mr   Nimmo  was  employed  by  the 
Fishery  Board  in  making  surveys  of  the  harbours 
of  Ireland,  and  constructing  harbours  and  piers  all 
round  the  coast.     He  was  also  employed  by  the 
Ballast  Board  to  make  a  chart  of  the  whole  coast, 
which  was  executed  with  great  skill  and  accuracy. 
He  likewise  compiled  a  book  of  sailing  directions 
of  8t  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  coast.  During 
the  great  distress  in  the  year  1822,  he  was  appointed 
engineer  to  the  "  lYestern  District  "  of  Ireland ; 
ud  from  the  outlay  of  £167,000,  up  to  1830,  he 
aused,  by  the  improvement  of  land  and  the  forma- 
tion of  what  may  be  termed  new  settlements,  no 
less  an  increase  of  revenue  in  that  district  than 
■£106,000  per  annum.     In  reviewing  Mr  Nimmo's 
professional  practice,  its  extent  and  variety  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  surprise.  Upwards  of  thirty  piers 
or  harbours  on  the  Irish  coast  were  built  under 
ius direction ;  also  Perth  Cawl  in  South  Wales; 
tie  designed  the    Wellesley  bridge  and  docks,  at 
tJiperidk ;  and  latterly  was  engaged  in  Lancashire, 
projecting  a  railway  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds,  and 
dso  the  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  railway. 
?e  was  consulting  engineer  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
aeter,  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation,  the  St 
lelen's  and  Runcorn  Gap  railway,  the  Preston  and 
^gan  railway,  and  Birkenhead  and  Chester  rail- 
ny.   In  addition  to  his  classical  and  mathematical 
3)ow]edge,he  was  weJl  versed  in  modern  languages, 
viicalarly  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian, 
tid  was  also  well  acquainted  with  practical  astro- 
omy,    chemistry,    and    geology.     To    the    last 
uned  teience  he  was  much  attached,  and  wrote 
i  excellent  paper,  showing  how  it  might  become 
railable  in  navigation,  which  was  published  in  the 
ransactions  of  the  Royal   Irish  Academy.     He 
ss  also  the  author  of  the  article  on  Inland  Navi- 
ition  in  Brewster's  Cyclopaedia ;  also,  in  cotijunc> 
)n  with  Mr  Telford,  of  that  on  Bridges,  and  with 
^r  NichoUoOy   of  that  on   Carpentry.     Besides 


these,  he  wrote  several  papers  for  various  peKodi- 
cals.  His  evidence  on  the  trial,  whicb  took 
place  between  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  and 
the  Mersey  Company,  is  highly  intereating'  to 
engineers  and  practical  mathematician b.  Lord 
Brougham  was  the  counsel  by  whom  Mr  Ninimo 
was  cross-examined;  and  the  latter  ^vaa  undoubt- 
edly the  only  engineer  of  the  age  who  could  at  elU 
have  competed  with  his  lordship's  knowkdge  of  the 
higher  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  on 
which  the  whole  subject  in  dispute  dep« tided.  Mr 
Nimmo's  death  took  place  at  Dublin,  on  the  20th 
Jan.  1832.  aged  49. 

NODULE;  a  round  irregular  shaped  mass,  from 
nodus,  a  knot.  Various  mineral  subatanc^e  are 
found  of  this  shape,  as  flints,  iron-stone^  &nd  caU 
careous  and  argillaceous  nodules.  The  nuclei  of 
all  these  is  generally  some  organiied  eubatance, 
as  a  piece  of  sponge,  a  shell,  a  leaf,  a  tiish,  or 
the  excrement  of  fishes  or  other  animal  a  called 
coproliUs,  These  nod.ules  appear  to  be  formed 
around  the  central  substance,  by  some  chi*mi- 
cal  affinity  between  the  earths  or  metallic  mat- 
ters and  the  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable 
body.  Flint  nodules  are  very  common  in  cbalk, 
exhibiting  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  quartz,  in  a 
fluid  state,  at  the  period  of  their  formation.  Iron- 
stone nodules  also  abound  in  the  coal  mens  urea, 
and  in  the  old  red  sandstone.  Cdcareoua  nodules, 
inclosing  fishes,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  cer- 
tain localities. 

NORTH  AMERICA,  fa.)  In  the  year  1637, 
a  work  was  published  at  Copenhagen,  hy  this 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  in  which 
incontestible  evidence  is  adduced,  founded  on  an* 
cient  Icelandic  MSS.,  to  prove  that  portions  of 
North  America  were  known  to  the  Scandinavians 
five  hundred  years  before  Columbua.  ITraditions 
to  this  eflTect  had  long  existed ;  but  although  the 
fact  could  not,  or  should  not,  tarnish  the  true  ^iory 
of  Columbus,  who  did  not,  like  the  Nurthiiu^n^ 
stumble  upon  a  new  world  by  accident,  hut  u^hQ 
went  to  Meek,  and  found  one,  still  the  ^^citeral  ineli  na- 
tion of  the  popular  mind,  in  the  r^adii^g  community, 
was  against  the  reality  of  this  Scandinavbii  dis- 
covery of  America.  Washington  Irving  expre'^^ea 
himself  with  distrust  on  the  subject,  although  he 
admits  that  there  is  no  great  improbability,  ''that 
such  enterprising  and  roving  voyagers  as  the  Scan- 
dinavians may  have  wandered  to  the  northerTi  shores 
of  America,  about  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland."  Messrs.  Leslie,  Jameson, 
and  Murray,  in  their  •«  Discovery  and  Ad  vent  tires 
in  the  Polar  Seas  and  Regions,"  reject  the  opinion 
of  a  visit  to  any  part  of  the  American  eoast  by  the 
Norwegians.  They  explain  the  traditions  on  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  first  discoveries  of  Greenland, 
made  by  the  Norwegians,  were  in  a  high  northern 
latitude,  and  that  Vinland  (the  name  bestowed 
on  the  discovered  land)  was  but  another  and  t^ 
more  southern  portion  of  the  same  territory.  On 
the  other  band,  M.  Malte-Brun  entertains  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.  After  giving  a  briet  ahetrnct  of 
the  tradition,  he  adds,  *'  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  accounts  so  simple  and  probable  wouJd  h^* 
an  excess  of  scepticism;  and  if  we  admit  them.  It 
is  in  vain  to  look  for  Vinland,  except  on  the  const 
of  North  America.  That  part  of  the  world,  tbeii« 
was  discovered  by  Europeans,  five  centuries  before 
Columbus;  and  this  discovery,  the  first  of  ^shich 
there  is  historical  proof,  was  not  perhaps  wholly 
unknown  to  the  bold  and  skilful  Genoese,  who  lirst 
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succeeded  in  opening  a  continuout  communication 
between  the  two  hemiipheret."  M.  de  Humboldt, 
after  repeating  the  purport  of  the  traditioni  of  a 
Norwegian  ditcofery,  with  an  expression  of  entire 
reliance  on  their  general  accuracy,  judiciously  adds: 
■*  In  this  class  of  events,  as  in  others  of  a  more  re- 
mote antiquity,  we  know,  so  to  say,  the  masses  { — 
the  reality  of  the  communications  between  Green- 
land and  the  American  continent ;  but  the  detail 
of  the  events  is  vague,  and  often  in  appearance  ex- 
traordinary. It  is  only  the  learned  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  who  can  remove  those  contradictions 
of  dates  and  distances,  those  doubts  on  the  direc- 
*  tion  and  length  of  the  voyages,  which  present  them- 
selves on  the  hce  of  the  spots,  described  in  the 
Saga$"  M.  de  Humboldt  distinctly  rejects  the 
opinion  that  Yinland  was  the  southern  part  of 
Greenland,  which  appears  to  have  originated  with 
Zurla ;  and  adds,  that  **  the  colonisation  of  this 
peninsula  did  not  proceed  from  north  to  south." 

Among  the  questions  to  which  an  answer  was 
necessary  before  the  truth  of  this  tradition  could 
be  admitted,  were  those  which  relate  to  the  Ice- 
landic manuscripts,  in  which  the  tradition  is  con- 
tained. What  are  these  manuscripts,  where  are 
they  preserved,  what  is  their  age,  and  what  their 
claims  to  authenticity,  what  is  their  exact  purport, 
and  why  are  they  not  published  ?  A  want  of  in- 
formation on  these  points,  was  probably  a  chief 
cause  of  the  distrust  and  doubts  entertained  on  this 
interesting  subject. 

Full  satisfisction  on  all  these  points,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  furnish  it,  will  be  found  in  the  volume 
referred  to.*  It  presenu  us  with  extracts  from 
no  less  than  eighteen  ancient  authors  principally 
Icelandic ;  several,  containing  detailed  accounts  of 
the  discovery,  and  all  of  them  allusions  to  it.  Sa- 
tisfactory information  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
manuscripts  will  also  be  found  in  the  work,  and 
the  question  will  be  found  to  reduce  itself  to  a 
pretty  simple  issue  on  the  credibility  of  the  accounts 
themselves.  Something  of  the  reluctance  to  admit 
this  discovery  which  haunts  the  popular  mind,  un- 
questionably springs  from  a  superficial  notion  of  the 
improbability  that  a  people,  locked  up,  as  we  almost 
think  them,  within  the  ice-bergs  of  the  north, 
should  have  preceded  the  Genoese,  the  Venetians, 
the  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  in  crossbg  the 
Atlantic  It  happens,  however,  that  at  the  very 
period  when  this  discovery  is  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Northmen,  and  long  before,  thev  were, 
of  all  the  tribes  of  men,  precisely  the  people  most 
likely  to  make  it.  Out  of  a  little  speck  of  a  bar- 
barous horde,  not  important  enough  to  be  named 
by  Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  Germans,  there 
had  sprung  up,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries, 
that  bold,  enterprising,  warlike  race,  who,  under  a 
strange  political  organixation,  in  which  feudalism, 
traffic,  knight-errantry,  and  piracy  bore  equal  parts, 
covered  the  ocean  with  their  commercial  and  their 
naval  marine,  discovered  or  colonised,  or  both,  the 
archipelago  of  the  North,  Iceland,  and  Greenland, 
the  Orkneys,  the  Shetland  Islands,  Ireland,  and 
the  main  of  England ;  all  littoral  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  northern  coast  of  France ;  ra- 
vaged  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  France  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  sacked  the  cities  of  Tuscany  ;  wrested 
Apulia  from  the  Greek  emperors ;  made  successful 

*  Tb*  Lotfn  title  of  Um  work  b,  AmUfmimtn  Awttrkwm^, 
the  Scriptor^  SeotmtnimaU»9er^imAmU.C»lmmbrmmmrmm  im 
America.  MrC,  C.  lUlo,  Sfscretary  to  %bm  Nortliera  AaH- 
foarin,  WM  editor. 


war  with  the  pope  aad  tW  toifvwr ; 

one  dynasty  in  Muaeovy  i  4rov«  tW 

of  Sicily,  and  estabttsbi  ' 

defeated,  in  Epints,  the  last  powaiM 

were  raised  by  the  dcgcacrau  cafsra  flf  a 

overran  Greece,  and  carried  terror  to  ite 

Constantinople.  Naval  skill, 

were  the  foundation  of  this  ■Ii^mi 

The  vessels  of  the  KatOumtm 

built  of  the  mostdtmbUtsaWr} 

with  covered  decks  s  and 

first  who  learned  the  art  of 

sea  was  their  home.     WWa  tko 

died,  it  is  said  that  his  aoM  cMt  I 

tance.    He  that  gained  the  kc 

nal  estate ;  for  the  rest  of  tW  i 


[tf  al 


They  were  amosig  t^  ImI  of  t^ 
Europe  who  embraced  tke  ChcisCiiB 
their  barbarous  fiuth,  their  rthliss 
(are,  and  their  profesaod  eoaftsafC  4 
nations,  which  were  rcapectod  bf  thi 
Christendom,  made  the  nami  ■  of  tW 
rible  in  the  ears  of  the  dvilixod 
assigned  for  the  diseoreiy  of  %hm 
by  their  navigators,  was  pofhaf*  the 
power  was  at  iu  beiglit  of  diisliy 
cold  and  cheerless  sea  wkiA 


Arctic  coast  of  Ameriea  to  Karmmf^  ami  4o  a 

expanse  of  the  Athntic* 

islands  down  to  tbe  Axorea, 

of  their  activity.     Tbe 

supposed  to  have  takes  plaer 

Thu  was  but  a  oeotury  after  R 

quest  of  Normandy ;  in  106^  ««  ii 

prince  established  in  ApaUa ;  wm4 

another  conquers  Eoglaod,  aod  fino 

line  of  British  sovereiaa.     Is   aa 

achievement  of  naval  advas 

people,  can  be  considered  htynod  tW  ka  4 

bability. 

The  Northmen,  thoogb  Ukmm  l^mm  «v 
to  Christianity  a  barbarooa,  veto  bf  «•  ^ 
illiterate  people;  and  after  thgtr 
adoption  of  the  alphabet  of  tW  < 
they  became  rapidly  a  rei 
They  were  not,  indeed,  \ 
before  they  were  taught  tWl 
the  priests;  but  it  does  not  1 
Runic  characters  were  me 
than  inscriptiona.  But  a  1 
a  passion  for  traditiooary  aod' 
vaded  the  northern  mea.  TW  order  etf  i 
poets,  was  tbe  immediate  depository  ef  tfco  ] 
traditioos.  They  were  tioaftad  wi ' 
deration,  both  on  accoont  of  tbor  i 
rank,  for  they  were  of  the  1 
milies.  Those  of  the  ch 
themselves  for  their  geoios,  1 
confidential  advisers  of  the  k 
were  entertained  at  ooort  in  ttma  ef  ] 
battle  were  stataooed  where  they  1 
exploits  which  they 


other  words»they  had  the  privil^fe^a  pmm^ 
the  hottest  of  the  batUo.  The  csaiaoBM  ^ 
class  of  men  gave  a  pocoliBr  ihaiaiiH  to  1^  I 
ture  of  the  North.  In  the  sooth  of  Cmv^  « 
period,  literature  was  almaat  a  mmti^m»  o 
clergy,  and  every  thing  was  wnnsa  so  tW  I 
language.  As  nceessair  eoaaefai 
writings  of  that  dsy  ahooad  in  1 
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and  wbat  was  Btill  more  an&vourable  to  the  growth 
of  t  TernacuUr  literature,  they  were  a  dead  latter 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.     The  Skalds  were  men 
o£  the  world ;  —  warriors,  rovers,  chieftains,  they 
ningled  in  the  stir  of  life ;  they  were  trained,  not 
witbm  the  cloister,  but  in  the  open  air  of  the  moun- 
tsifli  and  the  vales,  and  amidst  the  wild  creations 
of  Arctic  nature.     After  the  convulsions  of  conti- 
oeotal  Scandinavia,  Iceland  was  their  favourite 
Mtt,  the  home  of  stout-hearted  refugees,  who  made 
this  poor  frosen  rock  the  abode  of  traditionary  lore 
ud  long.     Nature,  with  a  kind  of  caprice,  in  re- 
producing in  the  polar  circle  an  Ausonian  age,  as- 
sociated with  it  the  romantic  features  of  a  Campa- 
oian  region.     Volcanoes  flamed  up  from  eternal 
gladers;   and  fountains  of  boiling  water  spouted 
firom  snow-clad  craters.     The  conversion  of  the 
North  to  Christianity  was  contemporary  Mrith  the 
period  to  which  the  discovery  of  America  is  re- 
ferred ;  and  with  this  period  commences  also  the 
redaction  to  writing  of  the  mythical  and  tradition- 
try  lore  of  the  Skalds.    In  1056,  Ssmund  Sigfussen 
WIS  bom.     The  poetic,  or  elder  Edda,  was  reduced 
by  him  to  writing,  —  a  collection  of  the  mytholo- 
gical and  historical  traditions  of  the  North.     Ari 
the  Wise  was  his  friend  and  fellow-student.     He 
composed  several  works,  of  some  of  which  frag- 
ments are  still  extant.     His  accounts  extend  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  twelfth,  and  include  the  most  remarka- 
ble events  connected  with  the  first  settlement  of 
Iceland,  the  revolutions  in  its  government,  the  dis- 
corery  of  Greenland,  and  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.    A  work  of  this  writer,  called  Landnama- 
Bok,  contains  a  passage  relative  to  the  discovery 
of  Greenland.      In    the  next  century,   (in  the 
year  1 178,)   Snorre   Sturleson  was  born,  whose 
great  national  history,  the  Heimskringla,  is  still 
preserved.      It  will  appear  from  this  brief  sketch, 
that,  at  the  very  period  at  which  the  discovery 
of  America  is  alleged   to  have  been  made  by 
the    Northmen,   they   were   rapidly  becoming   a 
literary  people;  and  that  with  the  third  genera- 
tion from  the  discoverers,  a  series  of  national  wri- 
ters of   reputation  commences,  whose  works  are 
sUll  preserved,  and  form  a  satisfiictory  basis  of 
authentic  history. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  986,  Eric  Rauda,  that 
is,  Eric  the  Red,  emigrated  from  Iceland  to  Oreen- 
biod,  aod  formed  a  settlement  there  called  Bratta- 
lid,  at  a  place  named  from  himself  Ericsfiord. 
Among  those  who  accompanied  him  was  Heriulf 
Bardson*  who  established  himself  at  a  place  which 
stDl  bears  the  name  of  Heriulfsness.  Heriulf  had 
a  son  named  Biame,  Biorne,  or  (in  some  modem 
writers)  Biron.  Biarne  was  absent  on  a  trading 
voyage  in  Norway,  when  his  father  accompanied 
Eric  to  Greenland.  Returning  to  Iceland  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  finding  his  father  gone, 
be  sailed  in  pursuit  of  him,  though  wholly  ignorant 
jf  the  navigation  between  Greenland  and  Iceland. 
His  Teasel  was  soon  enveloped  in  fogs ;  and  after 
aany  days'  sailing,  he  knew  not  whither  he  had  been 
juried.  When  the  fog  cleared  up,  they  found  them- 
telres  sailing  with  a  south-west  wind,  and  saw  land 
o  tbe  left.  It  was  without  mountains,  overgrown 
ritb  ^nroods,  and  rose  in  several  gentle  elevations. 
Vs  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  descriptions  of 
vreenland,  the  country  of  which  they  were  in 
emrch«  they  left  it  to  larboard,  and  continued  sailing 
or  tw^o  days,  when  they  saw  another  land,  which 
raa  flftt  and  overgrown  with  wood.    From  thence 


they  stood  out  to  sea,  and  sailed  three  days  with 
a  southwest  wind,  when  they  saw  a  third  land, 
which  was  high  and  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  glaciers.  Coasting  along  its  shore,  they  dis- 
covered that  it  was  an  bland.  They  bore  away 
from  it  without  landing,  and  after  four  days'  sail- 
ing with  fresh  gales,  reached  Heriulfsness  in  Green- 
land. Such  is  the  tradition  of  Biame's  voyage  in 
986.  If  it  be  considered  as  authentic,  we  must 
suppose,  that  on  sailing  from  Iceland  for  Green- 
land, he  was  carried  by  a  northeast  Mrind  and  cur- 
rents far  to  the  south,  till  he  struck  the  coast  of 
America;  and  thence,  with  an  opposite  wind, 
stretched  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  till  he  reached  his  place  of  destination 
in  Greenland.  Biame  is  stated  not  to  have  landed 
on  the  continent  of  America. 

Some  time  after  this,  probably  in  994,  Biame 
made  a  visit  to  Eric,  earl  of  Norway ;  and  gave 
him  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  of  the  unknown 
land  he  had  seen.  He  was  censured  by  the  earl 
for  not  having  explored  the  region.  On  his 
return  to  Greenland,  a  voyage  of  exploration  was 
determined  upon.  Leif,  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red, 
for  this  purpose  bought  Biarne's  ship,  and  put  on 
board  a  crew  of  twenty-five  men,  among  whom 
was  a  German  named  Tyrker,  who  had  been  long 
attached  to  the  family  ^f  Eric.  Thev  sailed  in 
tbe  year  1000,  and  came  first  to  the  land  which 
had  been  last  discovered  by  Biarne.  Here  they 
landed.  No  grass  was  visible;  the  shore  was 
lined  with  icebergs;  and  the  intermediate  space 
between  them  and  the  water,  was  one  continuous 
stratum  of  slate.  This  substance  is  called  Hella 
in  the  Icelandic  tongue,  and  hence  the  region  was 
named  Helluland.  In  the  Copenhagen  publica- 
tion this  is  supposed  to  have  been  Newfoundland, 
on  the  ground  of  the  length  of  time, — four  days, 
— passed  by  Biame  in  the  first-named  voyage,  in 
sailing  from  this  spot  to  Greenland ;  but  tbe  de- 
scribed features  of  the  country  correspond  more 
nearly  with  those  of  Labrador. 

They  put  out  to  sea  from  Helluland,  and  de- 
scried  another  land,  where  they  also  went  on 
shore.  It  was  level,  covered  with  wood,  and  pre- 
sented a  front  of  white  sand  blufifs.  This  they 
called  Markland,  or  Woodland.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Again,  standing  out  to  sea,  they  sailed  for  two 
days,  with  a  northeast  Mnnd,  before  they  saw  land 
again.  They  then  came  to  an  island  east  of  the 
main,  and  entered  a  channel  between  this  island 
and  a  promontory  projecting  in  an  easterly  (or 
northerly)  direction  from  the  main  land.  They 
sailed  westward;  there  was  much  land  left  dry 
at  ebb-tide.  Afterwards  they  went  on  shore  at  a 
place,  where  a  river,  issuing  from  a  lake,  fell  into 
the  sea.  They  brought  their  ship  into  the  river, 
— thence  into  the  lake, — and  there  anchored. 
Here  they  first  constmcted  temporary  huts ;  but 
having  determined  to  pass  the  winter,  they  erected 
more  permanent  buildings,  which  they  called 
Leifsbuthir,  Leifs  booths,  or  huts.  Thus  esta- 
blished, Leif  divided  his  company  into  two  parties, 
whose  business  it  was,  altemately  to  watch  the 
settlements,  and  to  explore  the  country.  Upon 
one  occasion  the  German,  Tyrker,  failed  to  return 
at  night,  with  the  exploring  party  to  which  he 
was  attached.  When  at  length  he  came  back,  he 
reported  that,  in  his  wanderings,  he  had  seen 
abundance  of  grapes,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted  in  his  native  land.    From  this  drcum- 
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stance  Leif  gave  the  name  of  Vinland,  or  Wine- 
land,  to  the  country.  After  paiting  the  winter 
at  this  spot,  Leif  and  his  party  returned  to  Green- 
land in  the  spring.  The  island  just  alluded  to  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Nantucket,  and  the  region 
called  Vinland  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 

On  his  return  to  Greenland,  Leifs  discovery 
was  the  object  of  much  inquiry ;  and  Thorwald, 
his  brother,  borrowing  Leifs  vessel,  undertook 
another  voyage  in  the  same  direction,  in  the  year 

1002,  determined  to  explore  the  country  further 
in  a  southern  direction.  They  reached  Vinland 
before  winter,  which  they  passed  at  Leifs  booths, 
employing  themselves  in  fishing.     In  the  sprinr  of 

1003,  a  party  was  sent  by  Thorwald,  in  the  ship's 
long  boat,  to  explore  the  country  to  the  south. 
They  pa^d  the  summer  in  this  employment, 
and  found  the  country  beautiful  and  well  wooded, 
with  a  narrow,  belt  of  sand  between  the  forest 
and  the  sea.  They  also  encountered  many  shal- 
lows and  islands.  They  found  no  traces  of 
men,  except  a  shed  upon  an  island  lying  to  the 
westward. 

In  the  spring  of  1004,  Thorwald  sailed  out  to 
the  eastward,  in  the  large  ship,  and  then  north- 
ward past  a  remarkable  headland,  endoaing  a  bay, 
and  which  was  opposite  to  another  headland. 
They  called  this  Cape  Kiarlaness,  or  the  Keel- 
Cape.  Doubling  this  cape,  they  skirted  the 
shores,  and  crossed  the  inlets,  till  they  came  to  a 
projecting  promontory,  covered  with  wood.  This 
spot  charmed  Thorwald;  he  exclaimed,  **  This  is  a 
beautiful  spot,  and  here  I  should  like  to  fix  my 
dwelling.**  As  they  were  preparing  to  go  on 
board,  they  noticed  three  canoes  on  the  beach,  and 
under  each  canoe  three  SkraUingM  or  dwariii,  which 
is  the  name  given  by  the  Northmen  to  the  Esqui- 
maux. A  contest  ensued,  and  eight  of  the  nine 
Skraellings  were  killed.  The  ninth  fled  into  the 
interior  of  the  bay,  from  which  he  soon  returned 
with  a  vast  number  of  his  countrymen.  The 
party  of  Thorwald  retreated  to  their  vessel,  and 
sheltered  themselves  behind  its  bulwarks;  but 
Thorwald  himself  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  under  his  arm.  Perceiving  his  wound  to 
be  fiital,  he  said  to  his  companions,  **  I  now  advise 
you  to  prepare  for  your  departure  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, but  roe  ye  shall  bring  to  the  promontory, 
where  I  thought  it  good  to  dwell.  It  may  be  that 
it  was  a  prophetic  word  that  fell  from  my  mouth, 
about  abiding  there  for  a  season.  There  shall  ye 
bury  me  and  plant  a  cross  at  my  head,  and  also  at 
my  feet,  and  call  the  place  KBOtsANEsa,  in  all 
coming  time."  They  obeyed  this  command.  Re- 
turning to  Leifs  booths,  they  passed  the  winter 
there,  and  the  following  spring  went  back  to 
Greenland.  The  Keel  Cape  is  supposed  to  be 
Cape  Cod;  and  the  promontory  called  Krotsa- 
ness,  from  the  fate  of  Thorwald,  to  be  either  the 
Gurnet  opposite  Plymouth,  or  Point  Alderton  in 
Boston  harbour. 

In  the  season  following  these  events,  Thorn- 
stein,  the  third  son  of  Eric,  embarked,  with  his 
wife  Gudrida,  in  search  of  the  body  of  Thorwald, 
which  they  wished  to  bring  back  to  Greenland. 
The  voyage  was  unsuccessful.  They  were  tosaed 
about  all  summer,  and  knew  not  whither  they 
were  driven.  It  was  winter  before  they  made  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  where  Thomstein 
died.  In  the  spring  Gudrida  his  wife  returned  to 
the  fiunily  seat,  at  Ericsfiord. 


Tho  followiflg  y«v,  1008,  b  of  i 
the  history  of  these  o^edttaoM.  la  tt* 
of  this  year,  there  arrived  ia  < 
from  Iceland.  The  oot  wm  eammmmdmi  If  ' 
finn,  sumamed  Jutrlsr^,  that  ia.  tW  BBftfU*  i 
wealthy  and  power^  peraoa^e  af  BSm^gmm  ^ 
eage,  descended  from  Danisfc,  giii  am—.  ft«^ 
ish,  Irish,  and  Scottiah  aac«atoc«»  aaaa  ^  ^m 
were  of  rml  rank.  Tba  otfcar  ahsp  av  ^» 
manded  bv  Blame  OriflMltea  aad  Thasfctf  6^ 
lason.  They  kept  tha  festival  mi  TA  i  Ana. 
mas)  at  Ericsfiord.  Here  Tkorftae  kaaaa  ^^ 
moured  of  Gudrida  aad  aapoaacd  h^  m  fte  ^aaK 
of  the  winter.  The  diaeoveiica  ia  Taifaad  wan 
the  great  subject  of  iatcfctt  ia  tW  iasaiy  ^  Mjm. 
'I'horfinn  was  urged  by  kk  wife  mad  tta  aAer 
members  of  the  £aiily  to  aiidsifsia  a  **V*^  ^ 
the  newly  discovered  eoaatiy.  Ac«aiA«m^  a 
the  spring  of  1007,  he  aad  hia  siiniiali  aasNitaia 
their  two  vessels ;  and  a  third  akifi,  caasaas^rf^ 
Thorward  (who  had  narried  FisjAm,  a  aaBM 
daughter  of  Eric),  was  joiacd  ta  the  cxyaAMi^ 
The  partv  consisted  ia  tka  ahili  af  %m$  am. 


TWv 


The^  took  with  them  all  kiada  af  five 

tending  if  possible  to  coloaiiie  tW  < " 

toudied  at  Hallnland  oa  their  i 

found    manv  foxes  there. 

found   stocked  with   wild 

southward  they  naade  Kiarkaf  (C^  €m€^  mA 

passed  trackless  dcaerta,  aad  laaf  tsacts  af  aa^ 

beach,  which  they  called  Fiiifliiitiiifti      T^ 

continued  their  course,  oatil  they  asaa  ta  a  f^L 

where  a  frith  penetrated  far  iata  tW  caaatt^.  Uf 

the  mouth  of  it  was  aa  isftaad*  pa^  alaA  ift«a 

ran  strong  eurreata,  which  was  als»  Aa  «■■  ft* 

ther  up  the  frith.     Oa  the  islaad  tkaat  «■■  m  ^ 

mense  number  of  eydcr^adn*  sa  thrt  ft  a» 

scarcely   possible  to  walk, 

their  egga.      They  called   tha 

(stream-isle),  and  the  frith*  St 

frith) ;  and  on  ita  shores  they  1 

preparations  for  a  winter's  i     " 

the   country   extrcaiely  heaatifal.  sad  art 

selves  to  explore  it  ia  all  dirictiaae 

Thorhall,  with  a  party  of  cifht  ■■!*  tuft  a 
course  northward  ia  search  af  the  amam^^  ^ 
Leif  at  Vinland,  but  they  war*  dnwm  hy 
gales  to  the  coast  of  Irelaad  aad  thaat  aad 
Thorfinn,  with  the  rest  of  the  i 
men,  sailed  southward, 
where  a  river  tails  into  the  aca  bmm  a  \ 
posite  to  the  aiooth  of  the  river  wart  kqfa  adli 
They  steered  into  the  laka 


TWy< 


Hep,    On  the  low  groaads  they 

ered  with  wheat  growing  wild,  sad  «a  tha 

grounds  vines.     Here  they  wm  vnaftarf  % 

numbers  of  the  nativea  ia  caaaea.    TV^  { 

are  described  as  saUow-coloved,  £1  iaiteas^ 

unsightly  heads  of  hair,  large  eye^  ^kA  iMari 

cheeks.     Thorfina  and  hie  eaayaay  wasvrf  ^m 

houses  a  little  above  the  hay 

ter  there.     No  snow  leQ,  i 

their  food  in  the  open  field,     b 

•pnng,  1006,  the  aativcs  hsfsa  t 

numbers,  and  opened  a  tnds  with 

The  articles  exchaagad  were  Ian  m 

and  strips  of  cloth  oa  the  other,    bjtha 

the  season,  Oodrida,  the  wife  ti^ 

birth  to  a  son,  who  waa  caQcd 

was  the  first  child,  of  Cunpwa 

America,  and  the  aaceater  of  ■ 

personages  at  tht  puseal  ^. 
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trrording  to  the  genetlogiral  tables  appended  to 
the  folume  referred  to,  is  lineally  traced  to  Tbor- 
fion  and  Gudrida.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
professor  Finn  Magnussen,  a  natire  Icelander,  now 
eitsblished  at  Copenhagen,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
^iflied  Icelandic  $avant  of  the  day,  and  Thor- 
wsldien,  the  great  sculptor.  After  other  adven- 
tures and  contests  with  the  natives,  which  are  re- 
lited  with  great  particularity,  Thorfinn  returned 
with  his  party  to  Greenland.  After  a  few  years 
ipent  there,  be  purchased  an  estate  in  Iceland,  in 
1015,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  did 
8norre,  his  American  bom  son.  After  the  death 
of  Thorfinn,  and  the  marriage  of  her  son,  Gudrida 
msde  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  family  remained 
distingaished  for  wealth,  influence,  and  intelli- 
gence. Thorlak,  the  grandson  of  Snorre,  was 
rsiied  to  the  episcopal  rank,  and  was  of  great 
repute  for  his  learning.  He  compiled  a  code  of 
the  ecdesiastical  law  of  Iceland,  which  is  still 
extaot ;  and  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the  person 
who  committed  to  writing  the  Sagas,  or  traditions 
of  the  voyages  and  adventures,  of  which  we  have 
giren  a  brief  abstract. 

In  the  year  1011,  another  voyage  was  made  to 
Vinland  by  Helge  and  Finnboge,  two  brothers 
from  Iceland,  who  were  joined  by  Thorward  and 
hii  wife  Freydisa ;  but  our  limits  oblige  us  to  omit 
tbetrsgical  incidents  of  the  expedition.  It  may 
be  observed  here,  that  the  StraviHey  of  the  preced- 
ing voyages  is  supposed  by  the  editor  of  the  Anti- 
g»tatet  to  he  Martha's  vineyard;  Strawn^rth  to  be 
Buzzard's  Bay ;  and  Hop  to  correspond  with  mount 
Hope  Bay,  the  seat  of  king  Philip. 

For  the  residue  of  the  eleventh  century  there 
tre  no  accounts  of  voyages  from  Greenland  to  the 
newly  discovered  region.  It  is  matter  of  conjec- 
tare  only,  that  a  continuous  communication  was 
hept  up.  In  the  jrear  1121,  bishop  Eric  of  Green- 
land embarked  on  a  missionary  voyage  to  Vinland, 
of  which  the  result  is  not  known.  In  1285,  a  new 
bund  west  of  Iceland  is  said  to  have  been  discov- 
cred  by  two  missionaries  from  that  island.  This 
new  land  is  supposed  to  have  been  Newfoundland; 
•nd  mention  is  made  of  a  voyage  from  Greenland 
to  Markland  ms  late  as  1347. 

Such  is  the  purport  of  the  historical  evidence 
contained  in  the  volume  referred  to  of  the  early 
diteovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen.  We  have 
rctsined  many  particularities  of  detail  of  little  in- 
trinsic importance,  as  they  form  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  narrative,  and  contribute  essentially 
t>  the  means  of  judging  of  its  authenticity.  About 
*nc  half  of  the  volume  consists  of  two  narratives, 
vhich  constitute  the  two  most  important  chapters 
tf  the  work.  The  first  may  be  called  the  history 
sf  Erie,  the  first  settler  of  Greenland,  and  the 
«cond,  which  is  a  longer  performance,  is  the  his- 
ory  of  Thorfinn  the  Hopeful,  who  conducted  the 
i>oit  important  expedition  to  Vinland. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  great  fact 
userted  In  these  Icelandic  accounts,  is  in  itself  in 
"to  degree  improbable.  That  the  greatest  navigat- 
ing people,  who,  before  the  invention  of  the  mari- 
ser's  compass,  traversed  the  ocean,  and  who  are 
known  to  have  visited  every  part  of  the  North 
Ka,  should*  in  their  voyages  to  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Mid  Ireland*  have  been  carried  by  northeastern 
winds  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  is  so  far 
^om  being  unlikely,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  it 
should  not  have  taken  place.  With  the  settle- 
npnt  of  Greenland  the  first  step,  of  course,  was 
r/i. 


taken  toward  the  discovery  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. If  not  a  part  of  that  continent,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 
Ten  degrees  of  latitude,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
lie  within  a  radius  of  650  miles  from  Cape  Fare- 
well. The  distance  from  the  same  cape  to  New- 
foundland is  not  greater  than  that  from  Iceland  to 
Greenland;  from  Norway  to  Iceland;  or  from 
Norway  to  the  northwestern  coasts  of  England. 
To  pilots,  accustomed  to  make  the  last-named 
voyages,  and  in  strong  and  substantial  vessels, 
such  as  we  know  were  built  by  the  Scandinavian 
shipwrights,  (whose  mvthic  prototype,  Volundr, 
was  deemed,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  simple  age,  to 
be  endowed  \vith  more  than  mortal  skill,)  there  is, 
certainly,  nothing  extraordinary  or  formidable,  in 
running  down  from  Cape  Farewell  in  Greenland  to 
Newfoundland. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  these  voyages  contain 
nothing  which,  when  rightly  considered,  ought  to 
impair  their  substantial  credibility  on  the  score  of 
extravagance.  They  present  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  legendary  tales  of  rude  ages ;  of  the 
narratives  of  credulous  mariners,  relating  their  ex- 
ploits in  distant  and  newly-discovered  countries. 
The  German,  Tyrker,  whose  discovery  of  the 
grape  gave  the  name  of  Winland  to  the  region,  is 
represented  as  having  lost  his  way  from  the  exhil- 
arating eflTect  of  the  fruit  which  he  had  eaten,  and 
recovering  himself  but  slowly  on  his  return.  In 
the  image  of  a  German  sea-rover  intoxicated  Mrith 
eating  fox  grapes,  there  is  indeed  a  ludicrous  ex- 
travagance. So,  too,  the  savage  who  shot  Thor- 
wald,  is  described  as  a  one-legged  animal,  a  pheno- 
menon which  awakens  a  burst  of  poetical  sdmira- 
tion  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  company.  On  the 
death  of  Thomstein,  in  Greenland,  while  his  wife, 
Gudrida,  is  holding  the  lyke-wake,  the  dead  body 
enters  into  a  conversation  with  her,  and  relates 
her  future  fortunes  in  the  style  of  the  epic  visions 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  These  are  the  ornaments, 
with  which  a  traditionary  tale  is  clothed  by  min- 
strels and  rhapsodists ;  they  are  the  superstitions 
of  a  credulous  age ;  they  are  the  romantic  crea- 
tions of  weather-beaten  mariners,  sitting  with  their 
skinny-handed  cronies,  around  a  drift-wood  fire, 
for  the  live-long  Arctic  night,  and  rehearsing  the 
wonders  of  the  sea.  Rude  but  vigorous  fancy 
redeems  the  frozen  and  homely  poverty  of  real 
life.  The  poor  seaman's  cabin*  excavated  under 
the  comfortable  lee  of  a  glacier,  one  half  sunk  into 
a  frosen  soil,  the  other  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
warms  and  flashes  up  with  a  strange  pageantry. 
Its  inmates  have  seen  spirits  dancing  on  the  north- 
ern lights ;  they  have  beheld  wild  eyes  glaring  out 
of  the  ice-blink ;  have  looked,  with  amazement,  at 
the  sea  serpent,  as  be  curls  up  and  overtops  the 
mainmast;  have  cast  their  anchor  into  the  small' 
ribs  of  the  kraken ;  and,  losing  their  way,  have 
wandered  into  that  dreadful  Hafgerding,  or  place 
in  mid  ocean,  where  the  waterv  rise  up  like  moun- 
tains, on  the  three  sides  of  a  dreary  plain,  from 
whiVrh  there  is  no  escape  to  the  astonished  mariner. 
Regarding  the  age  and  the  region,  in  which  these 
Icelandic  traditions  roust  have  circulated  for  two 
or  three  generations,  we  think  they  have  suffered 
less  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  ere- 
dulity  and  extravagance,  the  superstition  and  the 
ignorance,  of  their  narrators. 

With  regard  to  matters  of  a  different  kind,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  points,  in 
which  the  traditions  are  inexact.  The  descrip- 
2t 
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tions  of  the  winters  of  Vinlind  certauUr  do  not 
apply  to  the  winters  experienced  in  modem  days 
in  that  portion  of  North  America.  "  Such  is  the 
goodness  of  the  Und,  (says  Lcif,  the  son  of  Eric,) 
as  to  show  that  the  flocks  had  no  need  of  pasture; 
for  there  were  no  wintry  frosts,  and  the  grau 
scarce  withered."  It  may,  however,  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  this  difficulty,  that  to 
persons  used  to  the  climate  of  Iceland  and  Green- 
land, the  ordinary  winter  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  would  seem  mild;  and  the  cattle  of 
the  former  region,  when  brought  to  the  latter, 
might  he  capable,  even  before  the  introduction  of 
artificial  pasturage  b^  agriculture,  of  subsisting 
themselves  by  browsing,  like  the  moose  and  the 
deer  at  the  present  day. 

The  manner  in  which  these  accounts  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  though  not  omm  exceptiom 
major,  is,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Of  the 
authenticity  of  the  manuscripts  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt ;  of  the  age  of  some  of  them  there 
is  no  question.  These  manuscripts  carry  back  the 
record  to  the  fourteenth,  and  even  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  substantial  agreement  of  the  accounts 
in  one  main  tradition,  and  their  difference  in  cir- 
cumstantial details,  are  a  sufficient  warrant,  that 
they  were  not,  when  produced,  a  wholesale  fabri- 
cation. We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  accounts  contained  in 
the  existing  manuscripts  were  faithfully  compiled 
from  older  documents ;  from  the  metrical  Saga* ; 
and  from  traditions  orally  handed  down  in  the 
families  of  the  discoverers. 

That  such  a  discovery  should  have  been  made ; 
so  vast,  so  interesting ;  that  expeditions  to  explore, 
to  settle,  and  to  evangelise  the  country  should 
have  been  undertaken ;  and  that  a  communication 
between  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greenland 
and  Iceland  on  the  other,  should  have  been  kept 
up  for  three  centuries  and  a  half;  that  written 
accounts  of  these  very  important  events  should  be 
in  existence ;  and  that  the  discovery  should  have 
been  pushed  to  no  greater  consequences ;  nay,  that 
all  effective  knowledge  of  it,  after  a  time,  should 
have  perished ;  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  circum- 
stances somewhat  difficult  to  explain.  If  it  be 
hard  to  find  a  continent,  one  would  think  it  roust 
be  much  harder  to  lose  one.  When  America  was 
discovered  by  Columbus,  the  intelligence  rung 
round  Europe.  The  old  world  seemed  to  pour 
itself  out  upon  the  new.  The  discovery  by  the 
Northmen,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  seemed,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  to  produce  no  sensation  in  the 
world.  It  had  no  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Europe 
at  large.  It  led  to  no  vigorous  efforts  at  colonisa- 
tion ;  awoke  no  spirit  of  adventure ;  occasioned 
none  of  those  mighty  revolutions,  which  were 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  Columbus;  and  was 
before  long  forgotten.  These  are  difficulties  whidi 
must  be  looked  in  the  face. 

Are  they  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  want  of 
the  art  of  printing ;  by  the  leu  extensive  prevalence 
of  knowledge ;  and  by  the  comparative  barbarism  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  contrasted 
with  the  kindling  intelligence  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  ?  Was  the  attention  of  the  ardent  spirits 
called  forth  in  other  quarters ;  to  the  revolutions 
that  were  advancing  under  Norman  banners  in 
Apulia  and  in  Sicily;  to  the  magnificent  conquest 
of  England  by  a  Norman  prince;  and,  above  all,  to 
the  great  movement  of  the  cruude*.  which  shook 
Europe  to  iu  centre?     Again,  the  Spanish  dis- 
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i.m 
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10.665 
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From  ibis  we  see  that  Cbristiania,  the  new  me- 
tropolis of  Norway,  which  in  1825  contained  nearly 
IjSbO  inhabitants  less  than  Bergen,  now  contains 
nearly  300  more  than  that  old,  and  once  so  cele- 
brated town,  in  which  it  will  also  be  observed,  the 
paupers  are  considerably  more  numerous  than  in 
Cbristiania.  Stavanger  appears  to  have  increased 
in  population  more  than  any  other  of  these  towns. 
Kooigsberg,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  in- 
crease which  has  occurred  in  the  produce  of  its 
lilver  mine  during  the  last  10  years,  is  one  of  the 
very  few  towns  in  Norway  the  population  of  which 
has  decreased  during  that  period.  Here,  too,  the 
number  of  paupers  is  very  great,  being  as  numerous 
as  in  Drammen,  where  the  population  is  twice  as 
great  These  remarkable  facts  indicate  a  change 
of  the  ancient  seats  of  welfare  in  Norway. 

In  towns  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  is 
as  109  to  100.  In  two  or  three  of  the  towns  this 
proportion  is  much  smaller;  and  in  Cbristiania  and 
Frederikshald,  the  males  exceed  the  females ;  but 
this  must  be  ovring  to  the  military  quartered  in 
those  places;  for  while  in  all  the  towns  the  number 
of  married  persons  of  both  sexes  is  nearly  equal, 
and  in  Bergen  and  most  of  the  towns  there  is  an 
excess  of  females  among  unmarried  persons:  in 
Cbristiania  and  Frederikshald,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  large  excess  of  unmarried  males. 

That  the  number  of  unmarried  people  of  each 
sex  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
males  and  females  respectively,  would  appear  a  very 
natural  conclusion;  but  it  appears  that  in  Norway 
the  number  of  unmarried  males  was  375,771,  whilst 
that  of  females  was  only  37dJ28.  But,  on  the 
other  band,  the  number  of  widows,  42,660,  greatly 
exceed  that  of  widowers.  16,625.  If  even  a  small 
portion  of  the  excess  consist  of  widows  of  a  mar- 
riageable age,  the  natural  proportion  of  the  two 
s«xes  is  restored.  The  fact  itself  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation.  The  greatest  number  of  unmarried 
persons  are  necessarily  under  20  years  of  age,  es- 


pecially in  a  northern  climate,  where  marriage  sel- 
dom  occurs  under  that  age;  and  in  this  period  of 
life  the  males  predominate  considerably.     During 
the  next  10  years,  from  20  to  30,  the  females  are 
slightly  in  excess,  during  which  time  more  females 
will  be  married  than  males,  who  usually  marry 
somewhat  later  in  life.     In  the  20  years  following 
the  numbers  are  nearly  equal.    After  50,  when  the 
greater  part  of  those  of  both  sexes  who  are  able  to 
marry  are  already  married,  the  proportion  of  females 
exceeds  considerably  that  of  males;  but  a  great 
portion  of  this  excess  must  consist  of  widows,  not 
unmarried  women ;  so  that  the  sum  of  unmarried 
males,  at  all  ages,  would  necessarily  be  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  unmarried  females.     The  ex- 
cess of  widows,  as  compared  with  widowers,  is  ob- 
viously caused  chiefly   by  the  great ir   mortftlity 
among  men,  which  the  tables  attest,  ihttre  h^inj; 
1 16  women  to  100  men  alive  beyond  the  »ge  ot  50, 
and  the  proportion  increasing  with  each  ilcceniisry 
period,  viz.,  123  to  100,  beyond  60;  132  to  100, 
beyond  70;  and  l39to  100,  beyond  80  yeaiB  of  hjetc. 
With  regard  to  the  occupations  of  the  popula- 
tion, Norway  is  essentially  an  agricultuml  country. 
Hence,  among  the  total  male  population  of  585,381 
persons,  of  whom  434,267  are  above  10  years  of 
age,  158,405  are  cultivators  of  the  laii(i.  to  which, 
as  connected  with  agriculture,  must  be  added  a 
large  portion  of  the  journeymen  and   servsiiti ; 
28,903  are  engaged  in  navigation  and  the  fisheries! 
23,145   in    commerce   and    manufacturi>$;    whk'h 
number,  however,  may  exceed  that  of  seamen  by 
the   addition   of  a   portion   of  the   journeymen ; 
139.954  are  classed  as  servants,  of  whom  124.627 
belong  to  the  country,  and  consequently  especially 
to  agriculture,  and  15,327  to  towns ;    1,992  are 
officers,  2,104  are  pensioners,  and  30.697.  or  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  male  population,  are  pau- 
pers— 4.720  being  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  25,977 
belonging  to  the  country. 

In  order  to  encourage  cultivation  in  a  country 
where  the  products  of  the  soil  are  gathered  only  by 
a  difficult  and  toilsome  labour,  the  government  of 
Norway  has  judged  fit  to  free  newly-cultivated 
land  from  taxes  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
Therefore,  the  cultivators  of  land  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  taxed  and  not  taxed.  Of  the  former, 
there  are  103,192 ;  and  of  the  latter,  55.213.  The 
former  are  again  subdivided  into  proprietors  or 
freeholders,  possessing  what  is  called  the  odeh-ret, 
of  whom  there  are  72,624 ;  and  those  with  a  limited 
possession,  a  right  of  use,  or  farm,  of  which  class 
there  are  30,568. 


0 


OCEANIA,  (a.  to  Oceanica.)  The  name 
Oceania  has  been  bestowed  by  modem  geograph- 
era  on  that  large  region  of  the  globe,  which  com- 
prises all  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the 
south  and  south-east  of  Asia,  including  the  Asiatic 
archipelago,  Australia,  and  Polynesia.  This  re- 
gion extends  from  about  the  ninety-fifth  degree  of 
eaat   to  the  llOth  degree  of  west  longitude,  and 


from  the  twenty-fifth  of  north  to  the  fiftr^tfi  of 
south  latitude.  Within  t1ie«e  limitf.  KliclHitng 
1^.000  miles  in  every  dirf^ctiDfi,  Wf?  hare  «  vast 
ocean,  with  a  profusion  of  islnnda  Afsttercd  over 
it,  one  of  them  rather  a  fontiDefit  than  an  iilund ; 
five  or  six  more,  each  equal  lu  mit^nitude  to  almost 
any  in  the  world ;  and  out*  peninsula  of  grent  9txe. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Innd  Iccf  bLtwi;i;ii  the  95fh 
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and  the  106tb  degree  of  eait  longitude.  Beyond 
the  tropics,  we  hare  about  twa>tbirdt  of  Australia 
and  the  whole  of  ^ew  Zealand.  All  the  rest  of 
this  region  is  strictly  tropical,  and  by  &r  the 
larger  portion  of  it  lies  within  ten  degrees  of  each 
side  of  the  equator.  The  total  superficies  of  the 
land  has  been  estimated  at  3.100,000  geographical 
square  miles,  making  this  division  of  the  globe  there- 
fore larger  than  Europe,  although  greatly  smaller 
than  Asia,  Africa  or  America.  A  more  distinct 
notion,  however,  will  be  conveyed  to  the  reader 
by  giving  the  superficies  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
countries  composing  it,  as  follow : — 


Aattmlia 

MsUyMi  PeniiMolA 

SuRMtra 

Borneo       • 

Javm 

Celebes 

New  Ottioea    . 

liindmnao    . 

I.uconia 

New  Zealand 


1,4»k000  •qoare  tnilet 
.   48,000 

130.000 
SlXfiOO 

saooo 

.    M.O0O 

S13.300 

.    S&.000 

90,GOO 

.     IdO^OOO 


MIO>400 

Besides  these,  nearly  100,000  square  miles  may  be 
added  for  many  considerable  islands,  varying  in 
size  from  1000  to  9000  square  miles ;  so  that  the 
total  area,  exclusive  of  a  vast  multitude  of  isles 
and  islets,  which  not  only  cannot  be  measured,  but 
cannot  even  be  counted,  will  be  upwards  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  square  mUes.  Here  are 
countries,  then,  greater  in  extent  than  China  and 
Hindostan  put  together.  Australia  itself  is  more 
extensive  than  the  Chinese  empire;  Borneo  three 
times  the  size  of  Great  Britain ;  Sumatra  larger 
than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  put  together ;  while 
Luconia,  the  principal  of  the  Philippines,  is  equal 
in  size  to  the  last  named  island. 

M.  Balbi,  in  his  geographical  description  of 
Oceania,  has,  writh  considerable  success,  classed  it 
into  three  great  divisions,  viz.  Blalaisia,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia ;  and  each  of  these  he  has  described 
by  groups  and  ardiipelagoes,  selecting  generally  a 
principal  island  to  distinguish  the  name  of  each,  as 
the  Group  of  Sumatra,  the  Group  of  Celebes,  &c 
Of  these  there  are  no  less  than  forty-five,  neces- 
sarily of  very  unequal  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  geological  formation  of  lands  so  extensive, 
so  scattered,  and  so  widely  spread,  is,  of  course, 
exceedingly  various;  but  the  primitive,  and  trap  or 
volcanic  formations  prevail.  To  the  first  belong 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  Borneo  and  Celebes.  In 
those  where  granite  is  the  principal  rock,  gold 
abounds ;  while  the  Malayan  peninsula,  with  some 
ifflands  adjacent  to  it,  contains,  besides  that  metal, 
the  richest  and  most  extensive  tin  formation  in  the 
world.  The  basaltic,  or  volcanic  formation  em- 
braces the  whole  chain  of  islands  from  Java  to 
Sumbawa  inclusive,  and  comprehends  most  of  the 
islands  lying  between  Celebes  and  Papua,  fkmous 
for  the  production  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg.  The 
basaltic  islands  are  remarkably  deficient  in  metals, 
but  are  more  than  compensated  for  it,  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  cases,  by  an  incomparable  fertility  of  soil 
Of  the  mixed  primitive  and  volcanic  formations  are 
composed  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Philippine  group.  In  these,  gold  is 
found,  but  less  abundantly  than  in  the  countries  of 
purely  primitive  formation;  but  they  *e  at  the 
same  time  of  a  soil  more  fertile.  Australia,  as 
might  be  expected  from  so  extensive  a  country, 
comprises  almost  every  variety  of  geological  for- 
mation, primitive,  secondary  atid  volcanic  It 
abounds  in  mineral  coal,  which  is  also  to  be  found 


in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  soon  of  the  i 

The  diamond  is  fbuad  in  Boraco  caly. 

found,  but  not  wrooght,  ia  ~ 

Tinoor.     Lead  is  found  is 

the  most  abuMlaDt  ore  of  —tJMWj  m  tk» 

and  which  nofv  sappUct  tb« 

found  in  Borneo.     Coapartd  with  i 

iron  may  be  conaidered  m  naBtily  pvaiiMrf  tmrj 

where,   but  particalariy  ia  th9  v«l^iv  hhi^ 

Enough  has  never  been  pro4mn4  isr  ike  e^H^a^ 

tion  of  the  inhabttaata,  nad  Om  BHtal^ihaBfani, 

largely  imported. 

Even  in  Australia,  cuatJiy  to  vkrt  m^^  W 
expected,  there  are  no  nvcn  of  Img  «■■«.  m  rf 
great  magnitude ;  and  t^  swaflss  Wh^  w  it 
course  deficient  ia  tWos.  NsMkcr,  hmmnm  m 
some  degree,  makes  op  for  tW  w«aft  af  aaa.  IW 
high  mountains  of  tikooe  witksa  tW  lamd  i^ 
pour  down  a  pereoaial  aad 
water,  aad  there  are  ao 
consequently  lets  solgect  to  i 

Mo  region  more  aboaade  ia  BoaaiHM.  fk» 
highest  are  found  on  Sanatra,  Java,  mA  tmmm  m 
the  islands  imaiediaiely  to  the  taetaaiJ  af  Aa  ka^ 
ter.  These  are  of  aa  elevalioa 
to  fifteen  thousand  feet.  A  great 
are  rolcanoes,  of  whick  Java  is 
not  less  than  fifteen,  Locoaia  fa 
five.  The  eruptions  of  soaM  of  i 
times,  have  altered  the  ▼117  fret  of  A*  hm^  m 
which  they  exist,  and  bera  meeam^mmai  kf  • 
vast  destruction  of  life  aad  property. 

With  the  exccptioo  of  Kev  tmkmi  md  ite 
larger  portion  of  Aostralia.  wkick  ovap*  ^"9^ 
rate  climate,  the  rest  of  Oeeaaaa  is  ■  *•  %m^ 
zone;  but  the  diaaita  ia  t— pefe4  by  a  nA  ^p^ 
ing  of  vegetation,  freqaeat  aad  aWaiMa  im^  mtk 
the  insular  character  of  tke  wkale  nvaa.  A  pm 
tion  of  Australia  alone  b  wHkta  tW  1  _ 
able  winds ;  the  rest  witkia  tW  iataaas  «f  ^ 
trade- winds,  or  moasoona.  Pras  t 
Guinea,  and  even  thirty  de^isaa 
though  more  uncertain,  tke  faotcr  « 
north  of  the  equator,  the  wiad  1 
from  the  south-west,  aad  kalf  tka  yaar  taam'*e 
north-east,  uainterropiedly;  aad  ta  t^  m^  ea 
the  equator,  half  of  the  year  bwm  Ike  1 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  iroB  tW  1 
In  these  tropical  regiooa  the  aaaaaa  af  1 
rain  generally  does  not  cxeecd  tkraeaaeda.  ■■• 
the  distinctions  of  sonaer  aad  wiat«.  of  ^^m^ 
and  autumn,  and  the  cbai^ca  ia  tW  nfctoUiv*^ 
tion,  by  no  means  however  vary  4tmmt^  a^» 
prodaim  a  change  of  ssaeoa. 

Of  the  varied  vegetable  pvadaetiaBs  etf  ^am 
countries  it  would  be  ia  raia  to  attamyC  cvaa  ifes 
barest  outline.  Tke  greater  partiaa  a#  tka  ^^ 
try  is,  down  to  tke  preeeat  day,  aanliBi^  If  *a 
industry  of  man,  and  as  it  caaw  6aa  eke  hmA  ^ 
nature,  covered  witk  priawval  fisissis  ^  m*  ft^ 
age,  with  very  triding  exc 
and  perpetual  verdure.  Tke  1 
ducte  of  these  islands*  ia  ' 
numerous  and  various.  8oaw  oC  tke  daat  m^ 
genous  plants  of  the  grcatcet  atflHy,  ssa  r^  a 
variety  of  palma,  but  ckieiy  tke  eoea^«i^  ffe 
sugar-cane,  tke  dove,  tke  aataag  2  aatf  ^bhiV 
fruits,  several  racorhitaeeoaa  plaaii,  tke  1 
the  banana,  the  delicate 
most  exquisite  of  known  fretta»  1 
unquestionably  tke  most  rick  aad  \ 
exotics,  bat  long  aad  tkaroqgUy  a^a 
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be  named  many  pulses,  maize,   cotton,   pepper, 
coffee,  tobacco,  the  mango,  and  the  pine-apple. 

Animal  life  is  nearly  as  vigorous  and  varied  as 
even   the  vegetable.     In  the  tropical  portion  of 
Oceania  the  greater  animals  are  confined  to  the 
greater  islands.     The  elephant,  of  the  same  species 
18  the  common  Asiatic,  is  known  only  on  the  Pen- 
insula, Sumatra,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  north- 
east |mrt  of  Borneo.     Two  species  of  rhinoceros, 
distinct  from  those  of  Africa  and  Asia,  are  con- 
fined to  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo 
and  Java ;  and  the  two  first  named  afford  the  tapir, 
an  aninaal  of  the  same  family,  and  long  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  American  continent.     The  tiger 
is  never  found  in  these  countries  in  any  small 
island,  even  when  that  island  is  in  the  immediate 
viciniij  of  a  large  one  abounding  with  it.     This 
animal,  and  many  others  of  the  feline  tribe,  abound 
in  aU  the  large  islands  to  the  westward,  but  seem 
to  disappear  as  we  advance  to  the  eastward.     In 
the  forests  of  the  great  islands  also  are  to  be  found 
the  wild  ox  and  buffalo,  the  originals  of  those  that 
have  been  domesticated.     Deer  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  great  islands,  and  these  of  many  varieties, 
differing  in  sixe  from  considerably  smaller  than  an 
ordinary  rabbit,  up  to  that  of  the  elk.     The  hog  is 
nearly  universal,  and  as  abundant  as  it  is  widely 
spread.     When  we  get  into  the  Moluccas  and  ap- 
proach the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  we  find  a  re- 
markable species  of  this  animal,  to  all  appearance 
equalljr    partaking  of  the  hog  and  the  deer,  and 
justly  called  by  the  natives  the  Babirusa,  or  hog- 
deer,  of  which  this  is  the  literal  interpretation. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  monkey  tribe,  all, 
or  almost  all,  differing  in  species  from  the  same 
family  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  is  pro- 
digious ;  and  they  are  almost  as  widely  disseminated 
as  they  are  various  and  numerous.     The  Ourang. 
outang,  or  man  of  the  forest,  so  called  by  the  na- 
tives themselves,  seems  confined  to  Borneo  and 
Sumatra.     Notwithstanding  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  human  form,  this  is  one  of  the  dullest  and 
least  intelligent  of  the  race.     The  feathered  tribe 
becomes  the  more  remarkable  as  we  proceed  east- 
ward.    Here  they  are  of  singular  forms,  and  their 
pluoiage  is  of  resplendent  beauty.     It  is  here  we 
find  the  most  remarkable  of  the  parrot  family,  the 
louris,  and  the  cockatoos,  names  that  are  slight 
corruptions  of  native  terms.     Here  are  to  be  found 
the  whole  family  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  and  the 
magnificent  crown-pigeon,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the 
American  turkey.     Here  also  the  kangaroo  begins 
first  to  present  itself.     In  the  narrow  and  tempe- 
rate seas  of  this  region  it  may  be  expected  that 
fi«h  should  abound,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case, 
particularly  where  extensive  banks  exist,  as  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  a  kind  of  Mediterranean  sea; 
the    northern  coast  of   Java;    the   shallow  bays 
which  indent  the  Celebes,  and  the  group  of  the 
Philippines.     A  few  of  these  fish  are  not  inferior 
in  fla.vour  to  the  best  of  the  northern  seas.     Seals 
do  not  present  themselves  till  we  get  beyond  the 
tropics ;  and  whales  are  comparatively  rare  within 
the  equatorial  region.     The  cod,  the  herring,  and 
the  sadmon,  so  familiar  to  Europeans,  are  unknown. 
The  abundance  of  fish,  and  the  facility  of  taking 
them,  has  rendered  the  fisher,  instead  of  the  hunter 
fl^ite,  the  prevailing  condition  of  most  of  the  rude 
trihea. 

To  the  sketch  now  drawn,  the  zoology  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  especially  of  Australia,  of- 
t«*rs  lirell  known  exceptions.     Animal  life  is  there 


comparatively  scanty  in  amount,  and  the  few  which 
exist,  although  singular  for  their  forms,  are  for  the 
most  part  mean  and  low  in  the  scale  of  beings,  as 
compared  to  the  lower  animals  of  the  longer  known 
portions  of  the  globe. 

M.  Balbi,  who  has  furnished  a  table  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Oceania,  makes  it  amount  to  20,300,000, 
being  at  the  rate  of  6^  to  the  square  mile ;  this, 
he  observes,  makes  it  twice  as  populous  as  Ame- 
rica, and  nearly  as  much  so  as  Africa,  but  only 
one-fourth  part  as  populous  as  Asia,  and  one- 
tenth  part  as  Europe.  We  are  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  consider  this  estimate  as  greatly  be- 
yond the  mark.  The  English  population  of  Aul- 
tralia,  and  of  our  settlements  in  the  straits  of  Ma- 
lacca,  together  with  that  of  Java,  ^d  of  th« 
Spanish  portion  of  the  Philipphi^s,  are  all  thttl 
have  been  ascertained  by  actual  enumeration.  The 
population  of  the  British  po^^eiJ^ions  h  above 
150,000;  that  of  Java  six  millJon^;  and  that  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  nearly  as  M.  Balbi  has  given 
it,  or  2,640,000.  This  makes  in  ult  SJ^T.OOO,  or 
under  nine  millions.  The  countries  thus  stated 
are  by  far  the  most  populous;  Java  gives  a  ratio  of 
120  to  the  square  mile;  and  Lucoiiia,  which  has  a 
million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants^  g\vcs  ne&r  50. 
These  are  the  only  countries  that  in  reality  have  a 
considerable  population, — from  whence  then  are  to 
come  the  eleven  millions  and  a  hair»  ^'anting  to 
complete  M.  Balbi*s  number?  The  only  other 
countries  of  considerable  extifPt  which  aie  tokr« 
ably  populous  are  Sumatra  and  Celebes  ^  at  the 
greater  part  of  these  are  still  covered  with  fore^tH* 
if  we  reckon  them  as  being  eqiia)  in  ratio  to  one 
half  of  that  of  Luconia,  they  will  give  us  an  ad^ 
dition  of  4,625,000,  which  will  rai^e  the  whole  to 
13,415,000.  Borneo  is,  with  the  exception  of  n 
patch  here  and  there  at  the  niouth  of  a  nav^gAble 
river,  either  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  sprinkled  witU 
a  population  of  savages,  leg*  numerous  than  the 
apes  in  their  own  forests.  The  Makyan  Penin* 
sula,  and  the  great  island  of  Mindantio.  are  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  predicancient.  A  Jew  of  the 
smaller  islands,  as  those  of  the  Lubeck  group, 
Amboyna,  and  Ternate,  are  tolerably  well  peopled. 
If  we  give,  in  short,  a  million  aiid  a  bait'  (o  the 
whole  of  which  we  have  not  attempted  a  separate 
estimate,  we  shall  make  the  total  population  of 
this  region  amount  to  fifteen  millions,  which  is 
unquestionably  its  utmost  extent,  and  there  will  be 
a  necessity  for  curtailing  M.  Balbi 's  estimate  by  at 
least  five  millions. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Oceania  consist  of 
two,  indeed  most  probably  of  threes  disMntt  meet 
of  men.  The  first  and  most  important  of  the«*, 
both  in  numbers  and  civilization,  \m  a  yellow  or 
brown  complexioned  race,  with  long  lank  httir, 
scanty  beards,  high  cheek  bones,  Iht^t:  inouthe,  und 
short  noses,  with  wide  nostrils.  In  their  persons 
they  are  squat,  somewhat  robust^  and  deficient  in 
agility.  Their  general  stature  is  greatly  le^e  thun 
that  of  Europeans,  and  also  much  below  that  of 
the  Chinese,  of  most  of  the  Hindoo  iiatianii,  the 
Turks  of  Asia,  and  the  Persians.  They  arc  tvtn 
shorter  than  the  Birmans  and  Siame^er  whom  thev 
most  resemble.  This  race  const! ttitea  fl^e  entire 
native  population  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Cel- 
ebes, and  the  greater  number  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  forms  the  great  mass  of  the  [:opulation 
of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  Philippiiie  Isitarids^ 
the  Moluccas,  &c. 

The  second  race  are  negroes,  and  Mr  Marsden 
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ver/  properly  adopti  for  tbem  the  name  of  NegritoM, 
or  little  negroes.  Although  negroes,  boweTer, 
they  are  a  totally  different  race  from  any  of  the 
negroes  of  Africa.  They  hare  thick  lips,  flat 
notes,  a  sooty  complexion,  and  wool -like  hair.  In 
their  persons  they  are  smaller  and  slenderer  than 
the  yellow  race,  and  upon  the  whole  are  among  the 
most  diminutive,  pony,  and  ill-fiiTOured  of  the  hu- 
man species.  They  present  themselves  for  the  first 
time,  (unless  we  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  An- 
daman islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  seem 
to  be  precisely  the  same  people,)  in  a  few  scattered 
families  or  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  Malay 
l^iiinsula.  In  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Celebes, 
they  are  not  ascertained  to  exist,  although  this  has 
been  sometimes  vaguely  asserted  to  be  the  case. 
They  appear  for  the  first  time,  in  considerable 
numbers,  in  the  Philippine  group,  as  wandering 
savages  in  the  mountains  of  the  principal  islands, 
and  constituting  the  entire  population  of  some  of 
the  smaller.  In  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea, 
they  appear  to  constitute  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  and  here  for  the  first  time  they 
are  seen  with  some  approach  to  civilization.  The 
same  race  constitutes  the  population  of  almost  all 
the  islands  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Feejees  in- 
clusive, extending  over  fifty  degrees  of  longitude. 
The  yellow  complexioned  race,  then,  once  more 
appears,  and  occupies  all  the  islands  to  the  east, 
north,  and  south,  except  New  Holland  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  which  are  peogled  by  the  Ne- 
gritos. 

The  third  race  has  been  considered  as  the  result 
of  the  admixture  of  the  yellow  and  negrito  races. 
But  for  making  this  assumption,  there  appears  no 
justifiable  ground.  In  this  race,  the  lips  are  thick, 
the  hair  not  woolly  or  lank,  but  crisp  and  curled, 
and  the  complexion  darker  than  that  of  the  first, 
but  less  intense  than  in  the  second  race.  In 
strength  and  stature  they  seem  equal  to  the  first. 
These  present  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  as  we 
proceed  eastward,  in  the  island  of  Ende ;  we  have 
them  again  in  Timor  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  they  constitute  the  entire  inhabitants  of  Tan- 
ua.  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Feejee  group. 

The  existence  of  these  three  distinct  races  of 
men,  inhubiting  one  and  the  same  country,  is  a 
strange  and  singular  phenomenon.  It  is  as  if  the 
European,  the  African,  and  the  Hindoo  races  were 
huddled  together,  and  inhabiting  the  same  coun. 
tries  of  Europe,  the  strongest  driving  the  weakest 
into  the  mountains,  or  into  remote  and  inaccessible 
quarters. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  degrees  of 
civiliiation  attained  by  the  different  tribes  and  na- 
tions of  the  vast  region  which  we  are  describing. 
Some  of  them  cannot  count  above  four,  and  others 
have  made  a  respectable  progress  in  all  the  useful 
arts  of  life.  Those  who  have  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  civilization  may,  not  unfavourably,  be 
compared  to  the  continental  nations  of  Asia  of  the 
second  rank,  such  as  the  Birmans  and  the  people 
of  Siam,  Lao,  and  Camboja,  whom  indeed  they 
greatly  resemble  in  person,  manners,  and  acquiie- 
uieuts.  They  have  made  advances  hx  beyond 
what  had  been  attained  by  the  most  polished  na. 
tioas  of  America  before  the  Spanish  /liscovery. 
The  nations  which  have  acquired  this  extent  of 
civiliiation  are  the  Malays,  Rejangs,  Achinese, 
Lampoags,  and  (although  occasionally  acting  the 
cannibal.)  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  the  Javanese  and 
Sundas  of  Java,  the  Bugisand  Macasars  of  Celebes, 


and  the  four  principal  Bctidtti  ti  tht 

islands.     Some  minor  tribea  may  i 

be  added,  as  the  pcopU  of  Baliy,  ] 

Temate,  and  Mtndswao  AMOf  thaaa  tmtam 

are  four  that  stand  ^t^-tmamoA^  vta.  tfe 

the  Javanese,  the  Biigk,  anrf  tW 

Luconia  in  the  Pbilippinca.     TW 

these  is  equal  to  that  of  aay  paoyW  «#  ^ 

Asia»  the  Chinese  aloo*  cxcrpc«4 1  kai  te  ^m 

share  of  this   they   are   perhaps  cwmmAhNv  »^ 

debted  to  a  fisvourable  Mil  wmA  climrta    f'^m 

time  immemorial  tbey  have  taflserf  a*4  ^/A  mtm 

of  the  animals  which  are  matd  hj  tW  art^  «l 

Asia  and  Europe,  and  are  fittc4  liar  tfe  paoAn^ 

of  their  climate,  such  as  tkc  hwas,  Ifc*  «^  te 

buffalo,  the  dog,  the  hog.  tW  cat,  mmA  tha  m^mj 

descriptions  of  domestic  poultry.     T¥ay  has*  asg 

cultivated  the  cotton  pkat,  mi>    bsbis  wA  dp 

cotton  fisbrics  with  coikSMlcrsbU  sk3L     They  kapa 

for  ages  been  in  possesaion  of  lW 

doos  metals,  and  used 

Tbey  have  possessed  the  art  of 

many  ages,  and  this  art  apparaatly  < 

themselves,  for  there  arose  mm&m% 

afterwards  be  shown,  no  Icaa  thaa 

alphabets,  all  of  which,  to  i 

and  unborrowed.     They  { 

vide  time  systeoMtically,  so  an  ta 

considerable  accuraev  the  cnaim—  tnim^Umt  W 

life.     Their  politicJ  institatioM 

towards  preserving  order,  aad  \ 

perty,  and  their  religion.  Cor  tha 

not  appear  to  have  bees  ■cPOMpa«atJ  hf  ay  I 

or  cruel  rites.     Wherever  tho  asltasv  sf  9 

understood,  and  it  u  so  amooy  ■&  tW  ] 

tions,  civilization  has  Boat  a4v 

people  live  00  the  prodaeo  of  tW  Mf».fBte» 

bread  fruit,  tbey  have  nada  laaa  pii^iMa.  aad 

found  universally  ignorant  of  tW  oa»  ti  ^1 

Where  fish  is  the  chief  a»bwstwee,  they  aa  \ 

still  lower  state ;  and  they  are  alwafa  saaaga  a 

tbey  live  upon  the  casaal  pro4«ca  W  iha  1^ 

honey,  wild-roots,  and  game. 

The  minor  nations  are  in 
of  society.  A  few  of  tke  ycIWw 
apply  to  some  extent  to  agrcaltani  panaa» 
the  greater  number  lead  a  ■saiiiisn  l^  ft«i 
the  casual  produce  <»f  the  foresCa,  n««K « 
coasts.  Some  are  cannibals,  aad  mmm  af  ite  I 
live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  waifcie  with  ^^e 
one  of  their  strongest  pasaioas  Wiag  thaa  ^  i 
ing  for  the  skulls  of  tltetr  < 
up  in  their  dwellings  firoai  gianatiaa  Ca| 
as  honourable  trophies  and  hcir^ 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  Mcgrstoaeif  Sc«d^Hk 
who  appear  to  have  made  tomm  tmaM  pei^^  ■ 
the  arts,  this  race  will  he  faaa4  mmw  sAfsei,  ^^ 
able,  and  mischievooa,  ihaa  the  leaaai  ad  tte  J^ 
low  race. 

What  is  the  origin  of  thcae  AiSMi  ^»* 
From  whence  did  thev  ■igiatsw  ii  th«r  ^/^^^ 
at  all,  or  are  they  indigsaoaa  ?  b  the  kn^a^ 
spoken  by  these  different  raecs  eaa  aa4  ae  ei^ 
primitive  toogoe,  originally  spafcia  by  aae  a^Mk 
and  split  into  many  dialects  hf  the  ^^mm^  ^  ^ 
members  ?  or,  is  nich  of  the  ■alnCafc  ef  mmf^ 
now  spoken,  itself  the  disbact  laagi^ie  ^  •* 
original  tribe  ?  These  are  qaisrieas  m  c^via  * 
they  are  difBcult  of  solatiea,  aad  ia  the  mmti  ^' 
sence  of  historical  rveards  ea  sach  ^k^m^K  ■* 
only  be  ansarcred,  il^  iadecd,  aasamid  ai  dL  ^  * 
critical  examination  ol  liagiiagr.     Tkja  hsa  hi^ 
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attempted  by  the  late  Dr  Leyden,  by  Mr  Crawfurd 
ill  his  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  more 
fully  and  carefully  by  Mr  Martden,  in  his  work  on 
the  Polynesian  or  East  Insular  languages. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Oceanic  languages,  one  of  complex  struc- 
ture, like  the  Sanscrit,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and 
the  German,  in  which  the  genders,  numbers  and 
relations  of  names,  and  the  tenses  and  modes  of 
rerbs  are  formed  by  inflexions  or  rarying  the  ter- 
minations of  words ;  and,  most  probably,  there 
never  existed  such  a  language.  Still,  preserving  a 
cloae  affinity,  however,  there  are  some  of  which  the 
grammatical  structure  is  a  good  deal  more  complex 
than  that  of  others.  In  the  language  of  the  Phil- 
ippine  islands  there  is  a  dual  number,  and  the 
verb  is  of  considerable  complexity  in  its  form. 
The  same  observation  applies  in  both  respects 
to  the  languages  of  the  rudest  people  of  all,  those 
of  the  continent  of  Australia.  The  construction 
and  the  rules  of  syntax  of  the  languages  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  also  differ  very  materially 
from  those  of  the  great  tribes  of  the  eastern 
islands. 

In  the  languages  of  the  Malayan  or  yellow  com- 
plexioned  race,  there  exist  a  great  many  words, 
which,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  are  common  to 
almost  all,  and  considering  the  state  of  society 
which  belongs  to  even  the  most  civilized  of  these 
nations,  it  is  truly  remarkable  to  what  an  extent 
this  identity  of  particular  words  and  terms  per- 
vades. It  has  been  discovered  to  exist,  in  a  man- 
ner which  leaves  it  quite  unequivocal,  in  the  lan- 
^ua^  of  the  people  of  Bladagascar,  not  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  that  of  the  people  of  Easter  Island,  not 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  South 
America.  The  distance  of  these  two  points  can- 
not be  less  in  any  vray  than  ten  thousand  miles. 
The  degree  in  which  identity  of  words  can  be 
traced  is  greatest  among  the  more  civilized  nations, 
and,  excluding  Madagascar,  which  will  be  after- 
wards considered,  decreases  as  we  proceed  east- 
ward from  Sumatra  and  Java.  It  wholly  excludes 
many  of  the  Negrito  tribes,  but  not  all,  as  will  after- 
wards  be  shown.  To  account  for  this  striking  and 
interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  man  and  language, 
it  has  been  argued  that  all  the  languages  from 
Madagascar  to  Easter  Island  inclusive,  the  Negrito 
dialects  excepted,  were  originally  one  language,  and 
that  the  difference  in  them  now  discovered  is 
aimply  the  result  of  the  dispersion  of  those  who 
spoke  it.  But  we  are  disposed  to  consider  this 
theory  as  untenable.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  con- 
trary to  all  our  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
biatory  of  languages.  Languages  are  many  when 
people  are  savage  and  rude,  or  semibarbarous :  in 
proportion  as  men  become  civilized,  and  communi- 
ties become  extensive,  they  become  few  in  number, 
the  smaller  and  ruder  dialects  being  gradually  ab- 
sorbed or  violently  exterminated  by  the  prevaJence 
of  the  more  polite,  improved,  and  consequently 
niore  useful.  We  are  unaware  of  the  existence,  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  of  any  one  language 
'widely  disseminated  and  extensively  spoken  by 
many  rude  tribes,  disconnected  by  locality  and  with- 
out  the  knowledge  of  letters.*     The  whole  world 


*  The  Oltic  laniniAflre  U  safd  to  hari*  lH>pn  iini venally  spnlcim 
Sti  Sfiahi,  GiinJ,  and  the  British  islands,  and  the  Gennan  lan- 
mnmf9  eqoall  jr  so  from  the  Rldne  to  the  Baltic ;  hut  of  this  there 
to  no  proof,  and  we  are  dispo^ied  to  dispute  n  fact  which  is  cuii- 
trmry  to  all  authentic  analogy  in  otlter  parts  of  the  world. 


seems  to  us  to  abound  with  illustrations  of  the 
opposite  truth.  In  China,  as  Du  Halde  observes, 
"every  province,  every  great  city,  nay,  every 
town,  and  for  that  matter,  every  large  village,  has 
its  peculiar  dialect,  which  is  the  reigning  language, 
for  every  body  speaks  it,  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
common  people  and  women.  But  then  the  women 
and  the  common  people  can  talk  no  other.*'  This 
arises  frona  the  obstacle  already  alluded  to.  Not- 
withstanding  this,  the  Kandarin  or  common  Ian- 
guage  is  the  general  vernacular  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Kyang-nan,  a  popu- 
lation amounting  to  no  less  than  72,000,000  of 
people,  a  greater  amount  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Pen- 
insula put  together.*  In  the  Hindoo-Chinese 
countries,  there  exist  at  least  twenty  different 
languages,  yet  the  great  hulk  of  the  people  speak 
but  six  only.  In  Hindostan  there  are  probably 
not  less  than  forty  distinct  languages,  yet  the 
great  mass  of  120,000,000  of  people  use  but  eight, 
the  remaining  inhabitants,  (a  mere  fraction,  and 
consisting  of  the  rudest  of  the  whole,)  having  more 
than  thirty  languages  amongst  them.  In  Europe 
we  see  the  most  civilized  and  numerous  communi- 
ties speaking  one  language,  as  the  German,  the 
Italian,  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Spanish, 
while  many  tongues  become  numerous  as  we  enter 
the  barbarous  parts  of  it,  Russia  and  Turkey.  In 
France,  and  in  the  British  islands,  the  rude  Celtic, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  sodety,  is  in  gradual  pro- 
gress of  extinction,  and  even  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dialect  of  the  Scotch  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
English.  In  America,  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, there  existed  but  two  or  three  tolerably 
polished  languages,  each  of  them  spoken  by  a 
pretty  numerous  popularion.  In  that  continent, 
although  several  have  disappeared,  it  is  known 
that  there  are  still  spoken  upwards  of  400  distinct 
languages,  with  not  less  than  2,000  dialects,  by 
the  indigenous  population,  who,  at  the  utmost  are 
not  reckoned  above  10,000,000  in  number,  whilst 
the  Anglo-Americans,  who  speak  but  one  language, 
are  themselves  alone  more  numerous. 

On  the  principle  that  each  Oceanic  language  is 
of  separate  and  distinct  origin,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple by  whom  they  were  spoken  communicated 
words  to  each  other  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
closeness  of  neighbourhood,  or  extent  of  intercourse 
between  them,  the  ruder  and  weaker  tribes  com- 
monly borrowing  from  the  most  improved  and 
powerful,  the  different  languages  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes  or  groups,  and  named  after  the 
nation  which  seems  to  have  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  in  its  propagation.  The  first  or  Malayan 
group,  includes  Sumatra,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Borneo,  over 
which  the  Malayan  language  exercised  such  influ- 
ence. The  second  or  Javenese  group,  includes 
the  island  of  Java  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
Madura,  Bali,  and  Lombox ;  in  these  the  Javanese, 
a  language  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Malayan,  prevailed.  The  third  or  Bugis  group, 
from  the  name  of  the  principal  nation  and  language 
of  Celebes,  extended  itself  over  the  islands  of  Bou- 
ton,  Salayer,  and  Sumbawa,  and  part  of  the  south 
coast  of  Borneo,  where  the  Bugis  settled  and 
founded  states.  The  Bugis  language  differs  very 
materially  from  the  two  preceding.  The  fourth 
or  Philippine  group,  in  which  the  Tagala  langiinge 

*  Companion  to  the  Clunese  Kaleodnr.    Canton.  1622. 
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hit  probably  the  greatett  influence,  takes  in  the 
great  archipelago  of  the  PhiUppinea,  including 
Mindanao,  the  cluster  of  the  Sooloo  i^anda,  with 
Palawan,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  Borneo.  In  the  fifth  or  Molucca 
group,  the  leading  influence  was  probably  exer- 
cised by  the  language  of  the  most  civilised  nation, 
the  people  of  Temate.  A  sixth  ^roup  will  em- 
brace the  South  Sea  Islands,  inhabited  by  the  yel- 
low-complexioned  race,  whose  languages,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Mr  Ellis  in  his  Polynesian  Re- 
searches, possess  a  great  number  of  words  that  are 
common  to  all  the  dialects  of  the  south  sea,  but 
which  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  northern  or 
western  Oceanic  nations.  A  separate  group, 
smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding,  might  be  lormed 
of  the  languages  spoken  from  Flores  to  Timor  in- 
clusive, by  that  race  which  is  neither  yellow-corn- 
plexioned  nor  Negrito,  but  partakes  of  both,  and 
which  we  have  conjectured  to  be  a  third  and  dis* 
tinct  Oceanic  race. 

To  attempt  any  classification  of  the  languages  of 
the  Negrito  tribes  would,  from  our  ignorance,  be 
a  hopeless  undertaking.  From  the  little  that  we 
do  know  of  them,  they  would  seem,  as  we  might 
very  well  expect,  to  differ  even  more  from  Mch 
other  than  they  do  from  the  languages  of  the  yel- 
low complexioned  race,  or  as  much  as  the  most 
dissimilar  of  these  differ  from  each  other.  In  truth 
they  will  probably  be  found  not  to  admit  of  any 
such  classification.  The  language  of  each  tribe 
among  this  race  will  in  all  likelihood  be  found 
distinct  and  original,  and,  wherever  there  are  words 
in  common,  it  will  be  only  where  an  immediate 
neighbourhood  has  made  the  communication  easy 
and  readily  available,  to  a  people  so  exceedingly 
rude,  weak,  and  ignorant.  Specimens  have  been 
obtained  of  the  directs  of  the  Negritos  of  the  An- 
daman islands,  of  the  Blalayan  peninsula,  of  New 
Guinea,  and  of  those  of  several  tribes  of  Australia; 
but,  except  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Australian 
languages,  easily  accounted  for  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  tribes,  there  is  no  semblance  of  affinity  between 
any  of  them ;  an  analo|pr  which  tends  materially  to 
discredit  the  hypothesu  which  would  attribute  a 
common  origin  to  the  languages  of  the  yellow  com- 
plexioned race. 

It  should  be  here  observed,  that  what  are  called, 
in  Europe,  dialects,  or  the  subdivisions  of  one  lan- 
guage, under  different  names,  much  modified  by 
time  and  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  of  the  Scotch  atid  English,  or 
the  Erse  and  Irish,  have  no  existence  among  the 
Oceanic  nations.  Languages  here  which  have 
different  names  are  never  dialects  of  each  other. 
A  Malay  is  uttcrlv  unintelligible  to  a  Lampong  or 
a  Batta,  although  his  neighbours.  A  Suncta  is 
unintelligible  to  a  Javanese  or  to  a  native  of  Bali, 
although  the  three  languages  are  written  in  the 
same  character,  and  the  nations  speaking  them 
contiguous  to  each  other.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
Bugis  is  unintelligible  to  a  Macasar,  although  their 
languages  are  written  in  the  same  character,  and 
although  they  have  repeatedly  conquered,  and  been 
conquered,  by  each  other.  If  we  are  to  credit 
sooM  voyagers,  this  is  not  the  case  in  many  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  A  native  of  the  Society 
islands  is,  for  example,  described  in  Cooke's  Voy- 
ages as  being  perfectly  well  understood  by  the 
natives  of  the  Marquesas,  distant  at  least  800 
miles.  We  are  inclined  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  and  rather  to  believe  that  Tupia, 
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the  friend  of  captais  Cook,  ha4  \ 

Instrious  navigator  and  kk 

credit  a  story  alike 

and  analogy.     The  dialceU  of  tka 

which  exist,  however  distinci  tka  p«efis  ifiAMf 

them,  are  but  triflisg  laudifaaiioBS  ^  «tal  a^p  to 

considered  the  parent  laBgwagt ;  aad  tlie  m  paft^ 

bly  in  a  great  measare  owtaf  to  tW  wy  anA^ 

ble  simplicity  which  is  dnractcristic  9i  it*  «i^ 

ture  of  all  the  bnguages  of  the  Ocnaic  mpK.  A 

Malay  of  Champa,  Johorc,  and 

the  least  diflkulty  in 

and  the  sanse  is  the  east  with  ih»  B^i  ^  1 

Tuwigu,  and  of  tha  Bomcaa   calaoy  rf  CaM. 

They,  in  fact,  aaooot  to  UttW  mmt  i^m  p^^ 

dal  variations. 

The  question  still  rvoMtiM  to  he  evafc^. 
how  any  portion  of  an  Oceaaie  laaigaafa.  to  iAi»- 
ever  country  that  language  btloayJ.  tkmid  ham 
reached  pointa  so  exusdii^ly  uwa<a  m  Is^ 
Island  and  the  Saodwi^  tTomm  oo  «■•  arfs*  Sav 
Zealand  on  another,  aad  MaMfHor  «■  a  iki* 
There  can  be  no  qvettioo,  we  lh»k.  Wn  Atf  ^ 
language  must  have  bees  tommmiB^ttd  fraa  tt» 
populous  and  dvilixed  qoarter  to  tka  Um  ^i^ikBa 
and  dvilixed,  that  is,  exerpi  la  tka  iaaMBv  rf 
Madagascar,  firoaa  west  to  eas*.  Amy  i 
would  suppose  a  case  which  haa  aov 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  of  wool 
tribes  imposing  a  portion  of  their 
more  powerful  and  dvilixed  ooea^  It 
easy  to  understand  how  sock  a 
have  spread  from  one  tribe  to  i 
tranquil  and  narrow  soas,  aa4  «ritk  the  < 
of  the  steady  monsoons,  betwo 
New  Onioea.  CoBstderiag  the  mamf  td 
verv  remote  from  each  other,  whick  nm  i 

Guinea  to  the  Friendly  Isla^  it  ' 

very  difficult  to  conceive  how  ' 

language  should  be  coofiuoic 

tants  even  of  these  distant  iilaads, 

winds  blowing  one  half  of  the  year 

the  other  half  from 

prevail  as  fu*  as  the  island  of  I 

I70th  and  180th  degrees  of  eart 

in  the  course  of  ages  would  cany  < 

praos  from  one  island  to  aaotkcr. 

gate  the  conraoa  langa^gt.     Wttk  i 

more  distant  countries,  tuaddsriaf  tho 

noskilfulness,  and  want  of  eoteffnan,  t 

acterise  the  stste  of  sodcty,  evea  aaauf  tt*  ^* 

improved  of  the  inaolar  laue    latas  wtoA  kn^ 

never  gone,  hat  by  accident,  ksjaad  the  laa^tf 

of  their  own  pemuar  regioo^tke  AAcalry  rf_^ 

tionally  accounting  for  it  b  graal.    Tko  m^m 

must  not,  however,  he  left  in  the  tmitam  rf  * 

mirade  or  wonder :  wo  mosI  thuifas  ^^m  As 

attempt.  ^^ 

Beginning  our  cxaminatioa  to  the  oertk  tf  ^A 
mav  be  strictly  called  the  [ 
and  nearest  countries  which 
strictly  within  thai  region,  are  the 
Andaman  islands  in  the  gulpb  ^  T  _ 

inhabited  by  the  yellow  cowpfaxi—ed_  aw^  ^^^ 
lank  hair,  and  in  a  very  tolsrsMy  liiikMi  M0i 
and  the  last  by  a  Negrito  race,  hi  the  f«a7  k^0 
scale  of  human  existeoco.  The  i 
these  two  groups  havo  every  apfsur^ee  rf  fc« 
physically,  the  same,  respectively,  as  the  yei 
and  negro  races  of  tko  Ortaair  rc|^  sa<  ] 
thdr  languages  not  only  i 
other,  but  neither  of  tkea 
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^e  Oeeanie  Uoguigeg.  The  languages  of  the 
iicohtr  groop,  although  agreeing  io  many  words, 
ppcir  raidically  to  differ  among  themselves.  It 
I  certiinljr  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that 
bese  iibods,  the  largest  of  which  is  not  above  a 
undrcd  miles  distant  from  the  north-west  extrero- 
:j  of  Sanatra,  and  between  which  the  illustrious 
irigttor  Dampier  sailed  in  an  open  boat,  should 
ot  contain  a  word  of  the  Oceanic  dialects,  so 
ridelj  spread  in  other  quarters ;  neither  do  they 
Km  to  have  adopted  the  language  or  religion  of 
^e  Hindoos  or  Mohammedans.  The  natives  of 
)e  Nieobars,  however,  have  their  own  peculiar 
KiBenli,  and  io  other  respects  exhibit  considera- 
It  evidence  of  an  indigenous  civilisation ;  they  did 
»t  therefore  stand  in  need  of  foreign  aid,  and  the 
staset,  although  short,  is  in  a  stormy  sea,  with 
atber  monsoon  favourable.  It  may  be  added 
at  the  linguages  of  these  islands  are  polysyllabic, 
id  pvtake  io  no  respect  of  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
Mfet  of  the  adjacent  continent.  The  existence 
I  yellow  complexioned  race  in  this  quarter,  and 
neir,  yet  with  wholly  distinct  languages,  ought, 
•e  might  suppose,  to  be  of  itself  quite  sufficient 
deitroy  the  theory  of  one  great  Oceanic  lan- 
itjre. 

The  first  point  where  we  discover  evidence  of 
Ooeiaic  language  ia  among  the  people  of 
umpt,  both  on  the  shores  of  the  China  sea,  and 
the  gulph  of  Siam.  This  is,  however,  an  affair 
eompsrativcly  modem  times,  and  the  result  of 
e  settlement  of  a  Malay  colony  about  400  years 
0.  ThI  people  are  of  a  different  race  from  the 
ttWtints  of  the  country,  and,  speaking  a  poly- 
lltbie  langosge  among  monosyllabic  ones,  are  dis- 
tt  to  the  present  day  ;  and  their  speech,  of  which 
powess  a  tolerably  copious  vocabulary,  is  no- 
ng  more  than  a  slightly  modified  dialect  of  the 
^7*  We  find  the  next  traces  in  the  island  of 
[Bota,  not  above  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of 
ist.  The  west  coast  and  plains  of  this  island 
P«opl«d  by  a  comparatively  recent  Chinese 
^7t  but  the  mountainous  eastern  side  by  an 
nginal  race.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  dialect  of 
K  lut  only  that  traces  of  an  Oceanic  language 
to  be  discovered.  From  vicinity  and  similarity 
»ord8,  we  judge  that  these  people  received  the 
^e  dialect  through  the  medium  of  the  Pbilip- 
^  The  distance  from  the  northern  part  of 
^ois  does  not  exceed  800  miles,  and  with  the 
•^wly  monsoon,  which  is  the  mild  one  in  the 
OS  seas,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  even  in  a 
f  rude  state  of  navigation,  in  passing  from  the 
to  the  first.  From  the  same  Philippines,  in 
^obabiHty,  the  Oceanic  dialects  were  communi- 
^  to  the  Marianne,  the  Pelew,  and  the  Caro- 
^^l^ods,  for  here  also  the  monsoons  are  propi- 

uniing  DOW  to  the  south-east,  we  are  disposed 
OTsider  that  the  centre  from  which  the  Oce- 
Itnguage  was  communicated  in  this  quarter, 
the  language  of  the  Bugis  of  Celebes.  These, 
»e  present  day,  bold  a  commercial  intercourse 
>  the  Aru  islands  and  the  Negritos  of  New 
*fi  and  proceed  yearly  to  the  gulf  of  Carpen- 
^  in  Australia,  to  fish  the  Holothurion  or  Sea- 
:.  for  the  market  of  China.  To  the  natives  of 
'  Holland,  who  cannot  count  beyond  fQur,  and 
we  too  brutal  to  receive  any  useful  information, 
have  communicated  nothing.  If  in  the  course 
kwfbrd's  Journal  of  a  BlUsioo  to  Siam  and  CochiiuChiDe, 


of  this  voyage,  their  praos  should  be  drifted  by 
the  prevailing  easterly  wind  to  the  westward,  they 
would  naturally  keep  hold  of  the  coast  of  Austra- 
lia, and  fortune  and  accident  might  conduct  them 
to  the  latitude  of  westerly  winds,  which,  in  due 
course  would  bring  them  down  upon  the  land  of 
New  Zealand,  where  they  would  first  discover 
men  of  the  same  race  with  themselves,  and,  not- 
withstanding  the  barbarism  of  their  manners,  men 
bold,  adventurous,  and  not  inaccessible  to  a  rude 
instruction.  The  praos  of  New  Zealand  might  be 
drifted  down  by  westerly  winds  even  as  far  as 
Easter  Island,  and  from  Easter  Island  the  trade 
winds  would  drift  them,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  upon  the  Marquesas  and  the  Society  Islands, 
from  whence  again  a  voyage  seems  practicable, 
even  with  praos,  and  within  the  trade  winds,  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  great  similarity  which 
exists  between  the  numerals  of  all  these  islands, 
makes  this  hypothesis  not  improbable;  at  all 
events,  it  wears  a  greater  air  of  probability  than 
the  supposed  existence  of  one  original  general  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  affords  no  example. 

We  have  only  now  to  consider  how  the  Oce- 
anic language  reached  Madagascar,  distant  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Oceanic  region,  Sumatra, 
more  than  SOOO  miles,  in  a  strait  direction.  This, 
although  at  first  sight  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stance to  be  accounted  for,  turns  out,  in  reality, 
to  be  one  of  the  easiest,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  tends  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  migra- 
tion and  dissemination  of  language  may  have  taken 
place  within  the  Oceanic  region  itself.  Since  our 
own  possession  of  the  Mauritius  and  its  dependen- 
cies in  Madagascar,  during  the  last  twenty-four 
years,  several  praos,  drifted  from  Sumatra  bv  the 
strength  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  and  carried 
into  the  trade  winds,  have  reached  Madagascar,  as  • 
the  first  land,  with  several  of  their  crews,  whose 
lives  were  preserved  by  the  accidental  presence  in 
their  boats  of  a  few  cocoa  nuts,  which  served 
them  both  as  food  and  drink.  These  strangers, 
arriving  aoiong  a  very  rude  people,  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar  still  are,  (and  which 
they  would  be  in  a  still  greater  degree,  were  we 
to  deprive  them  of  the  ideas  and  objects  which 
are  expressed  in  their  language  by  Oceanic  terms,) 
may  be  easily  conceived  in  a  condition  to  com- 
municate useful  instruction  to  them ;  more  parti- 
cularly when  such  instruction  was  of  so  humble  a 
character  as  not  to  be  above  the  capacity  of  the 
latter,  as  the  numerals,  and  the  name  of  rice,  an 
article  now  extensively  cultivated  in  Madagascar, 
and  the  introduction  of  which  was  probably  owing 
to  a  few  accidental  handfub  found  in  the  drifted 
praos  of  the  Oceanic  tribes.  That  this  was  the 
original  channel  of  communication  we  think  we 
are  warranted  in  assuming,  not  only  from  these 
being  the  nearest  countries,  but  from  the  striking 
similarity  of  the  words  in  the  respective  languagea. 
The  languages  of  Acheen  and  the  Nias  islands  are 
probably  those  which  furnished  words  to  the  dia- 
lects of  Madagascar.  But  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  'refer  to  one  or  two  languages  only. 
Words  might  be  adopted  from  severd  of  the  Ma- 
layan dialects,  according  to  the  tribe  of  strangers 
that  reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  That  such 
was  the  case,  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  when 
it  is  found  that  the  several  dialects  of  Madagascar 
do  not  always  employ  the  same  Oceanic  term  for 
the  same  thing.     We  may,  however,  observe,  that 
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the  real  number  of  Oceanic  words  that  exist  in 
these  dialects,  is,  after  all,  but  inconsiderable. 
We  suspect  that  the?  will  not  exceed  100  or  150; 
a  small  addition  indeed  to  a  language  which,  in 
common  with  others  of  the  same  dass,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  found  to  contain  not  less  than  from 
5000  to  6000  words.  Neither  do  the  borrowed 
words  seem  to  be  radical,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  men  would  naturally  adopt  in  the  progress 
of  improTement,  or  such  as  all  languages  are  liable 
to  receive  through  caprice  or  accident,  a  process 
of  which  we  have  already  given  sufficient  exam- 
ples. The  people  of  Biadagascar  are,  in  reality,  a 
Negrito,  or  at  least  a  Negro  race,  and  if  the 
Oceanic  words  found  in  their  language  were  really 
radical,  this  ought  to  prove  them  to  be  of  the 
yellow  complexioned  race,  and  disprove  that  part 
of  Mr  Marsden's  theory,  which  proceeds  on  the 
belief  that  the  languages  of  the  Negritos  and  yel- 
low complexioned  race  are  radically  and  essen- 
tially distinct. 

We  have  but  very  few  words  to  say  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  races  that  inhabit  the  Oceanic 
region.  The  yellow  complexioned  bears,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  the  nearest  resemblance,  in  form 
and  complexion,  to  the  Hindoo-Chinese  race ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, the  evidence  of  language  shows  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  connection  between 
them.  The  Malays  and  Siamese  meet  at  the 
seventh  degree  of  north  latitude — their  territories 
and  their  people  are  intermixed,  and  several  of  the 
Malay  states  have  been  for  ages  subject  to  the 
power  of  Siam;  notwithstanding  all  this,  their 
respective  languages  and  manners  are  preserved 
perfectly  distinct.  Living  among  each  other,  they 
continue,  to  almost  every  intent  and  purpose,  two 
distinct  nations.  The  Oceanic  tribes,  therefore, 
did  not  emigrate  from  the  Hindoo>Chinese  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  idea  of  a  Chinese  or  Tartar  origin 
is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. Neither  did  they  emigrate  from  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  An  examination  of  the  nearest 
languages  of  that  continent  has  detected  no  reseou 
blance  whatever  in  their  genius,  structure,  or 
sound,  to  the  Oceanic  languages.  It  would  be 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
country  of  the  Hindoos,  of  the  Persians,  or  of  the 
Arabs ;  for  from  all  these  people  they  are  as  dis- 
tinct  in  physical  form,  and  in  sill  the  essentials  of 
language,  as  both  are  from  the  nations  of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  Negrito  races,  the  only 
people  to  whom  they  bear  the  least  resemblance 
are  the  Negroes  of  the  continent  of  Africa;  but 
from  them  they  are  clearly  a  distinct  race,  being 
eminently  wanting  in  the  stature,  figure,  and  gen. 
eral  physical  form  of  the  Africans,  while  similarity 
of  language  has  not  been  proved  to  exist  in  even  a 
single  instance.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  insu- 
perable difficulty  of  reaching  the  Oceanic  region 
from  Africa,  distant  from  3000  to  4000  miln,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  a  vigorous  trade  wind.  The 
fiible  of  a  Portuguese  ship  or  ships  being  wrecked 
on  the  islands  of  the  Oceanic  region,  with  African 
slaves  on  board,  is  unworthy  of  idl  sober  attention. 
With  respect  to  the  third  race,  if  such  it  real!  v  be. 
intermediate  between  the  yellow  complexioned  and 
the  Negrito,  nothing  whatever  exists  to  show  its 
foreign  origin.  The  three  races  then  must  be 
concluded  to  be  aboriginal ;  and  when  we  are  re- 
duced to  adopt  this  position,  we  are  oertainly  in 
uo  worse  situation  than  when  we  attempt  to  trace 


the  migratioM  of  tho  old 
quarter  of  tha  globe     The  fi 
islands  are  peo^iar*  like  tkoM 
or  Africa,  or  Ancrtca. 
pendent  civilisstioa  kaa 
in  the  coorae  of  naay  w^  this 
padually,  widely,  aad  skacJy  spnai  •  At 
in  which  we  have  endcavowai  taofiaiL  1 
of  coarse,  nakea  no  tatio»  «f  tk  Ao^ 
this  dvilizatioo  has  eHects4,  b 
rude  hava  no  history.      TW  ^am  'mi$ik 
which  we  can  carry  hade  tke  saaas  rf  «t  i 
civilized  nations  of  tkt  Oemmk  nfai  ^m 
exceed  six  ccntarica,  and  wm  ta  tin  h^A 
can  only  proceed  witk  tka  aiitimtkkmAm 
meats.     It  is  but  a  poor  aati|Btj  Aat « It 
carry  us  back  within  two  laaf  i»  rf*t  %m 
conquest  of  Engiaod  1  It  by 
ever,  that  the  Oecaaic  aatioi 
tation,  are  not  of  very  cmtHmtkk 
we  shall,  probably,  aoc 
ascribe  a  period  of  several 
ing   elapaed   betweca   their 
savage  sUte,  and  the  tiaM  in  vhwh  t^m 
mentioned  in  history.     To  tke  etihsd  a 
the  ancient  world  tkay  ware  Bssrl|  ss  ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  AaMriea;  sad  Ifctiaa 
tance  with  theai  anda  by  tbe  aaOiai  m 
Europe  goes  littla  fartbcr  hvi  ite  Ai 
turies,  wbea  tbey  were  fisaad  f«y  aaA 
same  state  of  dviliatioa  as  ths«  ■  ^ 
exist  at  the  present  day. 
O'KEEFE,  JoHM,  a  i 
ter,  was  bom  at  Ehihlia ;  his  faW  iv  a 
of  King's  county,  aad  bia  mafkm  m 
the  county  of  WczJbrd.    Be  sas  tkm 
Father  Anstia,  a  Icaraad  Jisait,  mi  •* 
tor ;  and  was  porsoiBf  tbe  atady  «f  Aaa^ 
the  view  of  foUowii^  the  prafcaav  d  m 
when  he  imbibed  a  psiaioa  Isr  the  «M^    1 
been  introdoeed  to  Mr  Moasnp^  ht  dhaivid 
gagement  for  three  yoan  at  the  laa^  I 
Theatre;  and  he  coatiaaidtapsriiwa* 
and  in  the  most  rcspoctaUe 
company  made  soauaer  cxeai 
twelve  vears.  Thoqfb  tr^«4y  aas  !■  ■■ 
an  acdifent  sooa  diaeovarad  his  fivts  tote 
to  which  ba  then  turaad  his  yriaafsl  tf 
His  ambition  to  figare  as  aa  m^km  aa 
with  his  theatrical  taata ;  fsr.  m  Atsp^^^ 
he  attempted  a  eoaedv  of  isa  ar^aML^^ 
wild  and  in  parta  poeriJa;  ba 
ment   with  coaaalcrah' 
blisbad  as  aa  actor,  ha  ewy  yasr 
local  triie  at  his  baaelk.    Bm  I 
however,  which  attracted  aay 
tentioa,  was  his  fitfoa  of  **  Toay 
afUr  it  had  beca  acted 
sent  to  Mr  Cotaaa,  aad  it  was  , 
success  at  the  Havmarkat  ia  ITTIk. '  tla 
ceeded  b  1779  by  -The 
frrce,  arhich  waa  a  great 
after  this  he  left  Iralaaflfi 
London,  applied  for  aa 
vices  as  an  actor  wcta 
himself  entirely  to  diamafif 
duced  in  succassion  the 
Dead  Alive,  a  eomie 
prise,  alisrcc;  aad  tb*  HsaftstC  a 
in  1781.     Lord  Mayors  Day«  a 
Maid  the  MtsCrcas,  a  b«la« 
farce ;  the  Tooag  Qaakor.  a 
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by,  t  drtrottic  poem ;  and  Friar  Bacon,  a  pan- 
ominie,  all  in  1783.  Omai,  a  pantomime,  1785. 
lifft  oif  Carzola,  a  comic  opera,  1786.  Prisoner 
it  Itrge,  a  comedy,  1788.     The  Toy,  a  comedy, 

1789.  The  Fugitive,  a  musical  entertainment, 

1790.  World  in  a  Village,  and  London  Hermit, 
eooediet,  1793.  Wild  Oats,  a  comedy,  1794. 
Life's  Yigaries,  a  comedy,  and  Irish  Mimic,  a  musi- 
al  entertainment,  1795.  The  Lie  of  the  Day,  a 
toaedy,  and  The  Lad  of  the  Hills,  a  comic  opera, 
1796.  Some  of  these  were  not  printed ;  but  in 
17^  the  following  were  collected  and  published  in 
isar  rolumes: — Alfred,  a  drama.  The  Basket- 
uker,  a  musical  entertainment.  The  Beggar  on 
UonelMck.  The  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp.  The 
OoMnun.  The  Eleventh  of  June.  Little  Hunch- 
)ick.  Modern  Antiques.  The  Positive  Man, 
ind  Tantsrarara  Rogues  All.  farces.  The  Castle 
if  Andalusia.  The  Czar  Peter.  The  Farmer, 
^ontiinblean.  The  Highland  Reel.  Love  in  a 
^p.  The  Man  Milliner.  The  Poor  Soldier, 
ad  Sprigs  of  Laurel,  all  denominated  comic  operas, 
V  muiicsl  farces.  Le  Grenadier,  a  pantomime  ; 
ad  The  Wicklow  Mountains,  an  opera.  In  the 
une  yesr  he  produced  The  Nosegay  of  Weeds,  a 
tree,  snd  She's  Eloped,  a  comedy,  which  were  not 
rioted.  The  dramatic  works  of  O'Keefe  exceed 
be  namber  of  fifty,  if  to  the  foregoing  be  added 
ooe  manuscript  plays.  In  the  year  1800,  being 
edoced  by  blindness  and  other  misfortunes  to  a 
tate  of  great  embarrassment,  O  Keefe  obtained  a 
eoefit  St  Covent  Garden  theatre,  when  the  first 
«ece  performed  was  his  "  Lie  of  the  Day."  At 
iie  end  of  the  second  act  Mr  Lewis  led  the  author 
^n  the  stage,  and  he  there  delivered  a  poetical 
ddren,  in  which  humour  and  pathos  were  very 
>ppiij  blended.  At  a  subsequent  period,  it  is 
t<^  that  his  circumstances  were  so  far  improved, 
^  he  was  enabled  to  return  a  donation  sent  to 
in  bjr  the  literary  fund  society, — an  action  which 
^^^  the  highest  credit  upon  his  honourable 
tUn^  In  1828,  his  health  declining,  and  ever 
ivin;  bad  a  strong  predilection  for  Devonshire,  he 
•o»ed  westward,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching,  by 
*f  ttsges,  Sidmouth,  or  the  neighbourhood  of 
ttter;  but,  on  arriving  at  Southampton,  it  be- 
"w  tpparcnt  that  a  journey  of  eighty  miles  was 
"Efficient  trial  of  his  strength.  Here  he  took  up 
••Jwde,  and  remained  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
^  lo-door  amusements  consisted  of  hearing  the 
'w»p*pers,  magazines,  and  other  publications,  par- 
wafly  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  novels,  read  to  him  by 
« daogbter.  On  the  mention  of  his  own  Cow- 
'P.  a  ebaracter  in  the  ••  Agreeable  Surprise,'* 
Mcb  occurs  twice  in  the  "Tales  of  my  Landlord," 

'  *a)iled  silently  and  was  gratified ;  but  when 
«ken  of  by  name  in  "  St  Ronan's  Well,"  he 
wed  eridently  black  and  displeased.  The  words 
e  "from  Shakspeare  to  O'Keefe."  "Hal"  he 
".  "the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  ladder ;  be 
•gbthtfe  shoved  roe  a  few  sticks  higher."  It 
*J  be  observed  here,  however,  that  Scott,  in 
«  expression,  refers  to  the  interval  of  time  be- 
'*en  the  two  dramatists,  and  not  to  their  relative 
•"tt.  CKeefe  died  on  the  4th  Feb.  1883,  aged 
5bty-«x.  * 

OLDHAM ;  a  town  in  the  hundred  of  Salford, 
d  county  of  Lancaster,  England,  situated  on  the 
'«  Medlock,  six  miles  direct  distance  north-east 
«» Manchester.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
«afy.  it  consisted  only  of  n  few  scattered 
««es,  but  with  the  progress  of  our  manufactures. 


it  has  risen  rapidly  into  importance,  owing  to  its 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  coal-mines. 
Cotton,  fustians,  woollen  and  silk  goods  are  manu- 
factured to  a  large  extent,  and  the  making  of  hats 
is  also  carried  on  here  on  a  great  scale.  An  ex- 
tensive inland  navigation  powerfully  promotes  the 
trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  both  in  coal  and  the 
multifarious  branches  of  manufiM:ture :  commencing 
at  Hollinwood,  the  Oldham  canal  communicates 
with  the  manufacturing  metropolis,  Manchester, 
and  the  towns  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  Stock- 
port ;  and  the  Rochdale  canal,  proceeding  through 
Chadderton,  connects  a  number  of  important 
places  with  this  part  of  the  county.  Another 
advantage,  of  high  consideration  to  this  town,  is  its 
vicinity  to  Manchester,  the  paramount  maK  for 
cotton  goods,  and  where  so  vast  a  demand  for  the 
mineral  product  of  this  neighbourhood  always 
exists.  The  town  possesses  a  good  parish  church, 
and  a  number  of  dissenting  places  of  worship.  It 
was  first  constituted  a  borough  by  the  reform  bill, 
and  now  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Mr 
Cobbett  was  one  of  its  first  representatives.  The 
limits  of  the  borough,  as  defined  by  the  boundary 
Act,  comprise  the  townships  of  Oldham,  Chadder- 
ton, Crompton  and  Roy  ton,  containing  collectively 
a  population  of  nearly  50,000  residents.  Popula- 
tion of  the  township  in  1831,  32,881. 

OLD  RED  SANDSTONE.  In  the  geologi- 
cal series  of  formations,  the  position  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  is  between  the  grey  wacke  series  and 
the  mountain  limestone  of  the  carboniferous  series. 
It  is  a  reddish  or  grayish  sandstone,  sometimes  close 
grained  and  compact,  sometimes  friable  and  marly, 
and  frequently  of  a  coarse  conglomerated  structure. 
Beds  of  shale  are  found  alternating  with  the  sand 
stone,  and  sometimes  grayish  flagstones  or  jlates. 
In  general  there  are  few  indications  of  organic  re- 
mains, but  occasionally  beds  are  found  fuU  of  the 
remains  of  fishes  interspersed  with  vegetable  im- 
pressions of  fud  and  reeds.  Of  the  fishes,  the  most 
common  genera  are  dipterous,  acanthodes,  osteo- 
lepis,  gyrolepis,  cephalaspis,  a  species  of  ray,  and 
a  nondescript  aiiimsl  called  coccosteus.  The  old 
red  sandstone  is  found  succeeding  the  Silurian,  or 
transition  rocks  of  England ;  it  is  abundant  in  Scot- 
land, cropping  out  along  the  south  and  north  ridges 
of  the  great  Grampian  range  of  primary  mountains 
which  intersect  the  northern  division  of  the  coun- 
try. The  quarries  of  Clashbinnie  in  Perthshire, 
several  localities  in  Forfarshire,  Garrie  in  Banff- 
shire, Scaalcraig,  Dipple,  and  the  Findhom  in 
Morayshire,  and  the  Sutors  of  Cromarty,  all  afford 
specimens  of  the  organic  remains  of  this  particular 
formation. 

OLEAGINOUS  PLANTS.  Among  the  arti- 
cles of  vegetable  food,  the  oils  which  are  extracted 
from  plants  afford  one  of  the  most  valuable ;  nor 
are  they  of  less  importance  in  affording  us  light  by 
their  combustion.  They  are  employed  also  in  a 
number  of  manufactures,  such  as  soap,  woollens, 
varnishes,  and  perfumery.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
vegetable  oil,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  fixed 
and  volatile.  The  latter  may  be  extracted  from 
almost  every  plant;  but  it  is  used  only  as  a  per- 
fume or  to  flavour  liqueurs,  such  as  the  oil  called 
Attar  of  Roses.  These  sweet-scented  oils  consti- 
tute the  luxury  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  but  are 
frequently  prejudicial,  from  their  effect,  on  the 
nerves ;  and  some  few  of  them  are  employed  medi- 
cinally. But  the  essential  or  volatile  oils  are  not 
those  most  deserving  our  attention ;  the  fixed  oils 
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are  of  much  higher  importance,  and  are  extracted 
from  a  clata  of  plants,  hence  called  oleaginous.  The 
oil  is  expressed  from  the  seed  of  all  these  plants 
excepting  the  olive,  in  which  it  is  obtained  from 
the  pericarp.  The  greater  part  of  the  seeds  of 
oleaginous  plants  contain  albumen,  and  it  is  from 
this  that  the  oil  is  obtained;  but  when  the  seed 
has  no  albumen,  as  is  the  case  with  the  poppy, 
it  is  the  embryo  which  furnishes  the  oil.  In  the 
family  of  the  Euphorbacea,  lUl  of  which  have  ole- 
aginous seeds,  the  embryo  is  of  a  fenomous  nature, 
and  oil  extracted  from  it  would  be  poisonous; 
while  that  expressed  from  the  albumen  of  the  same 
plant,  situated  contiguous  to  the  embryo,  is  per- 
fectly innocent.  Such  is  Banculnut  (Aleuriteg 
Moluccanum),  which  is  remarkably  mild,  and  is 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  isles,  as 
we  eat  hedg^-nuts  in  Europe,  while  oil  obtained 
from  the  embryo  is  an  acrid  poison.  The  fixed  oils 
obtained  by  cultivation  may  be  ranged  under  three 
heads :  Ist,  Olive-oil,  the  produce  of  warm  climates; 
*26f  Nut-oil,  that  of  temperate  climates ;  and  3d, 
Oils  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  oleaginous  herbs. 
The  olive-tree  originally  came  from  Syria.  That 
plant,  as  well  as  the  vine,  was  brought  to  Marseil* 
les  by  the  Phodans ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
cultivated  on  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  a  tree  of  very  alow  growth,  but  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  it  can  support  a  temperature  as  low  as  eight 
or  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  provided  the  air  be 
dry;  but,  if  accompanied  with  humidity,  one  or 
two  degrees  below  the  freesing  point,  proves  fatal. 

The  cultivation  of  oleaginous  herbs  enters  into 
the  course  of  cropping;  they  exhaust  the  soil  al- 
most as  much  as  grain,  ou  account  of  the  number 
of  seeds  to  be  ripened ;  they  require,  therefore,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  manure.  These  herbs  are 
generally  of  the  cruciform  fiunily,  containing  asote, 
an  element  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  forms 
excellent  manure;  so  that,  after  the  soil  is  ex- 
pressed, the  cake  which  remains  serves  to  restore 
the  exhausted  soil.  Rape  is  a  species  of  cabbage 
with  thin  roots,  whose  seeds  yield  excellent  oiL 
The  poppy  is  an  oleaginous  nlant,  with  white,  scar- 
let, and  violet  flowers,  while  the  seeds  are  white 
or  black.  They  yield  oil,  perfectly  innoxious  and 
wholesome,  though  drawn  from  the  same  plant 
which  supplies  us  with  opium.  Flax  also  is  an 
oleaginous  herb.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  cultivated 
for  its  stalks,  from  which  linen  thread  is  &bricated; 
but  its  seed  also  yields  the  oil  we  call  linseed-oil. 
It  is  much  used  in  the  art  of  punting.  Hemp  is 
of  the  same  description.  There  are  some  few  ole- 
aginous herbs  of  the  leguminous  family,  such  as 
the  subterranean  arachis  {AraehU  kypog^ta)^  a  plant 
we  derive  from  America,  which  has  the  singular 
property  of  ripening  its  seeds  under  ground.  Tbia 
plant  requires  a  loose  sandy  soil,  in  order  that  the 
lower  branches  may  be  enabled  to  bury  themselves 
in  the  ground.  In  a  state  of  cultivation,  the  earth 
should  be  heaped  over  them,  as  is  done  with  po- 
tatoes. The  upper  bmncbes,  which  blossom  in  the 
air,  ripen  no  seed ;  while  the  lower  lateral  branches, 
which  burrow  in  the  earth,  develope  do  regular 
blossom;  that  is  to  say,  have  no  petals;  but  the 
stamens  and  pistils  bring  the  seeds  to  perfection. 

O'MEARA,  Barky  Edwabd,  formerly  surgeon 
to  the  ex-emperor  Napoleon ;  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  son  of  a  military  officer.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College  and  the  royal  college 
of  surgeons,  Dublin ;  and  at  an  early  age  vras  ap- 
pointed assistant  surgeon  in  the  sixty. second  regi- 


menty  with  whi^  he  acrveJ  (sr  wmm  jtm  «  i. 
cily,  Egypt,  and  Calabria,  and  •«  At  m. 
noedical  oflkser  to  the  troops  wbch  hnA  ite  m 
brated  fortress  of  Scytla,  the  krt  ttaqWl » 
England  cm  the  eoatiaeaC  ef  E«a^  Aa^f  % 
resistless  sway  of  Kapofaoa.  Has^f  w^mM  • 
siege  for  six  weeks  froa  a  frmA  mp  m  4  A* 
men,  under  gen.  T  awaf  iias,  the  pmm  wm  » 
length  conpeiued  to  ahandas  the  hn,tta«*aia 
to  a  heap  of  nitaa,  and  to  fctrart  •  kite  1^ 
O'Meara  was  reroiamenied  far  pmmm,  hr, 
some  montha  after,  had  the  wiimm  «  mm 
the  displeasore  of  lieat.-fCB.  Sir  Urn  hMl.  b» 
having  acted  as  second  to  aa  aU  idadhb*  * 
an  a&ir  of  hoaonr ;  and,  thosfk  te  ms  ^  : 
was  bloodless.  Sir  John  thoafhc  ll  tao^  ^^ 
the  challeoger  and  his  second  Is  fsl  tt  ■* 
judging  it  necessary  to  adoft  tht  mm  m^m 
measures  in  order  to  pot  a  slop  ta  s  pmm  ^ 
too  prevalent  in  the  British  aray  is  Siaiy.  k 
ever,  by  the  rceoaaotidatiaa  ^  Ik  fi^ 
then  the  chief  of  tho  aei 
Mediterranean,  Mr  O'Meara  «m 
pointed  asaiataat  avrgooa  m  the  saty,  wA  w^ 
as  such  on  board  th«  Virtoriai.  mm^A  V 
admiral  Sir  John  Talboc,  and  ^sis**  ■  » 
geon  of  the  Eapiegle  aloopaadaf  ihtCifaftw 
In  the  latter  he  served  aatd  Ihi  9mm0»  < 
Bonaparte  to  the  British  tuiiisMsi,  «U  k 
was  directed  to  accospaay  the  cayMV  «  * 
Helena  in  the  capacity  of  mcAcil  mmim^  • 
this  diflkttlt  situation  h«  acted  ta  At «»  «* 
Miction  of  Sir  Oeorgo  Cockh«%  afcs  :kn  a^ 
charge  of  Bonaparte,  and  af  hn  m^m  »• 
Polteoey  Malcolm,  and  abo  feert«rftkstft^^ 
lord  Melville;  hut  not  laiHHiian  «  «&  v^* 
the  meaaares  of  Sir  Hndiea  Laa*.  ^^  ^ 
deemed  arbitrary  wad  crael.  osi  -lrfi|W 
more  was  reqaired  from  Um  thsa  he  mM  ^ 
die  with  his  iiieltnga  of  \mmm*  a  *^^i»^ 
place.  Sir  HndaoBdnsirBdUBlaMiM*^ 
communication  with  the  »  tmfmm  «  "f '* 
suite  except  on  bc^cbI  snkyacts;  IkV^^ 
tendered  his  rasignation,  and  sftar  •  1^  ^^ 
pondence  returned  to  Eaglaad.  Onhnv^* 
London,  he  wm  wcU  roenvcd  hy  thi  1^4* 
admiralty,  and  it  is  snid  tha  falHM»  «««< 
surgeon  to  Greenwich  hosfifsl  nw  rf"^*** 
but,  having  preferred  to  the  adnsahy  i^^^ 
against  Sir  Hudson  Lowa  for  tyssn— i^^^ 
sive  condoct  toarards  kb  prisaatf.oBi^fe*^^ 
diarges,  his  name  waa«  }if  atder  ef  tfcarMJJ 
erased  from  the  list  of  naval  stafimi  *^ 
wards  produced  variona  pnMifltfinn  **fl^ 
his  late  employment ;  the  thias  sf  ^^^^ 
"  Manufcnpt  de  Tile  d'EAa.  By  ■•■* 
••  Utters  from  the  Cape  ol  Gead  B#s'  *^ 
ters  from  St  Helena.**  " '-••*""**?fflj 
Cases,  with  a  Pulinanary  ftsaaana^  *>^ 
tion  of  the  trcntmeni  9i  KapaJs^  >^^, 
**  A  Translation  of  the  Mimniri  W  >^^_T 
himself/*  "  A  Voice  fraa  5t  Brf^a. «  "^ 
leon  in  Exile,"  2  vols*  dvn.  ^^ 

Mr  0  Mearas  death  took  pinre  rt  ^^^ 
the  3d  June«  ISSdw     Some  ti 
he  had  married  a  lady  ti 
which  made  him  very  easy  ia  h«         .    __ 

OOLITE ;  one  of  the  stnat^T^^^ 
mat  ions,  the  Im»,  (which  sw)  bfaff*^ 
division.     It  is  called  aobta.  er  iw^^ •■^ 
an  egg,  and  xAn  stone,  hnng  "i*^*  * 
merahle  small  glohnlca.  lh>  tae  n« •<  •  *^ 
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bedded  in  t  calcareoui  cement.  Sometimei  these 
globules  are  the  size  of  a  pea ;  hence  the  term  pisi- 
form.  The  formation  consists  of  a  series  of  beds 
of  impure  yellowish  limestone,  alternating  with 
beds  of  clay  sandstone  and  marl,  the  average 
depth  of  which  may  be  about  1200  feet.  The 
colour  is  usually  yellowish,  brown,  or  ochray; 
the  stone  is  of  a  dull  earthy  nature,  rather  friable, 
tnd  unsuseeptible  as  a  polish.  The  Bath  and 
Pt^rtltiid  oolites  are  used  as  building  stones,  but 
they  are  not  very  durable.  The  nature  of  the 
f lobules  which  give  the  character  to  this  stone, 
U  not  distinctly  ascertained,  it  being  doubtful 
whether  they  are  crystalline  minerals,  or  of  ani- 
md  origin.  The  organic  remains  found  in  the 
oolite  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  somewhat 
from  the  lias  below.  The  different  beds  of  the 
laae  series  also  vary,  and  have  been  divided  into 
lonrer,  middle,  and  upper.  The  lower  beds  con- 
taio  numerous  species  of  the  ammonile,  the  nam- 
Uus,  belnmnite,  and  other  chambered  univalve 
ibelli,  while  the  unchambered  univalves  are  rare. 
Numerous  bivalve  shells,  whose  inhabitants  appear 
to  have  existed  in  shallow  seas,  are  also  found  in 
ihe  oolite.  Madri pores,  roulti pores,  sponges,  and 
nher  zoophytes,  compose  those  beds  denominated 
wal  rag.  The  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles, 
jmilar  to  those  of  the  lias,  together  Mrith  sev- 
eral species  of  the  pterodactyle,  or  flying  lizard, 
od  aoimals  of  the  crocodile  genus,  all  indicating 
be  proximity  of  dry  land,  are  abundantly  common. 
The  subordinate  beds  of  this  series  are. 
Balk  oolite,  containing  minute  globules,  and 
roken  shells  cemented  by  calcareous  matter, 
mmng  a  compact  building  stone,  for  which  pur- 
ont  it  is  extensively  used. 
Corabroik,  abounding  in  fossils,  and  overlying 
m1  beds  in  Yorkshire  and  Savoy. 
Oxford  clay.  Between  the  lower  and  middle 
)lites  occurs  a  stratum  of  bituminous  clay,  200 
«t  i  lick,  containing  septariai,  and  skeletons  of 
e  icatbyosaurui,  specifically  different  from  those 
tbelias. 

MiddU  oolite  consists  of  beds  of  silicious  and 
Icareous  sandstone,  with  madripores. 
Ktmmeridge  day^  lies  between  middle  and  upper 
I'te;  it  is  bituminous,  of  a  grayish  colour,  and 
ntaining  bones  of  saurian  reptiles. 
Vpptr  oolite  is  conn  posed  of  a  calcareous  silicious 
vstofie,  with  beds  and  nodules  of  flint.  This  is 
e  Portland  stone,  of  which  Somerset  House,  and 
bet  public  buildings  in  London,  are  constructed. 
Stone^ld  slate  is  found  in  the  oolite  of  Ox- 
dsbire.  Its  organic  remains  consist  of  the 
roy  covering  of  insects,  bones  of  the  opossum,  the 
^  losaurufli  a  gigantic  lizard,  forty  feet  in  length. 
OPIUM,  (a.  to  article  China  in  Supplement,) 
«  chief  places  where  the  poppy  is  cultivated  in 
tia  for  the  manufacture  of  opium  are  at  Malwa, 
oares,  and  Behar.  One  half  of  the  Indian  drug 
Town  at  Malwa,  and  there  the  cultivation  of  the 
It  and  the  trade  in  opium  are  free,  as  the  roan- 
ment  of  the  soil  is  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
ipany,  although  the  chiefs  are  under  British  pro- 
ion.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  portion  goes  to 
Dbay,  where  it  is  shipped  for  China.  At  Be- 
aod  Benares,  on  the  contrary,  and  indeed 
»ughout  the  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
East  India  Company,  the  cultivation  of  the 
py,  the  preparation  of  the  drug,  and  the  traffic 
until  it  is  brought  to  Calcutta,  are  under  a 
:t  monopoly. 


In  these  districts  the  ryot  or  farmer  is  frequently 
compelled  to  cultivate  the  poppy  at  a  fixed  rate, 
and  should  it  be  discovered  that  he  does  this  clan- 
destinely, without  having  entered  into  such  an  en^^ 
gagement  with  the  government,  his  property  would 
be  immediately  attached,  or  he  would  be  obliged  to 
give  securities  for  the  faithful  delivery  of  the  pro- 
duct. A  system  of  most  oppressive  espionage  is 
at  the  same  time  established  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  traffic  in  the  slightest  portion  of 
this  valuable  drug.  At  certain  seasons  the  Com- 
pany's godowns  are  opened  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
sales  of  opium  effected.  Great  numbers  of  the 
residents  purchase  for  the  sake  of  speculation,  as 
the  price  continually  varies  in  China.  Such  a 
wakeful  eye  is  kept  over  the  drug  that  it  is  s|»rce]y 
possible  to  purchase  a  single  pound  at  Calcutta 
from  any  other  than  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

From  Mr  Montgomery  Martin's  **  Statistics  of 
the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,'*  a  notion  can 
be  obtained  of  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Indian 
government  from  the  monopoly  in  opium.  From 
this  it  appears  that  in  the  season 

CkMta.  Skn  Rbdm*. 

ending  1800,  they  sold    4,054  for  3,142,591 

1810                .     4.561  6,070,955 

1820                .     4,006  8.256,603 

1830        .        .     8.778  11,255,767 

1835        .        .    lljan  13,215,464 

1837       .       .    16,916  25,395,300 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  sicca  rupee  at  2s. 
sterling,  the  opium  sold  in  the  season  of  1837 
would  amount  to  £2,539,530. 

Up  to  the  late  rupture  with  China,  the  trade  in 
opium  was  conducted  as  follows.  When  the  sales 
were  effected  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  the  opium 
was  shipped  on  board  vessels  expressly  fitted  for 
the  trade,  which  proceeded  immediately  to  China. 
They  were  called  clippers,  were  remarkably  hand- 
some,  well-built  ships,  and  possessed  superior  sail- 
ing qualities.  Arrived  on  the  coast,  they  delivered 
their  cargo  into  a  class  of  vessels  called  receiving 
ships,  anchored  at  the  station  of  Lintin,  or  the  ad- 
jacent anchorages  of  Capsingmoon  or  Cumsing- 
moon,  situated  without  the  Bocca  Tigris,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river. 

As  the  importation  was  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  Chinese  government,  it  had  now  to  be  smuggled 
clandestinely  into  the  country.  For  this  purpose 
native  smuggling  boats  were  employed,  which  were 
well  manned  and  armed.  Orders  from  Canton 
were  given  to  them,  with  which  they  proceeded  to 
the  receiving  ships,  and  the  opium  was  delivered  to 
their  charge.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  chests,  ex- 
amined, and  removed  after  being  packed  in  conve- 
nient parcels,  ready  to  be  easily  carried  off  in  case 
of  pursuit.  Collision  with  the  authorities  rarely 
took  place,  as  fees  were  regularly  paid  for  conniv- 
ance to  the  officers  of  the  imperial  preventive 
squadron.  Indeed,  it  was  not  unfrequent  for  the 
custom  house  officers  themselves  to  be  engaged  in 
the  smuggling  trade,  and  government  boats  have 
been  observed  taking  in  a  cargo  of  opium  in  the 
open  face  of  day.  This  was  the  usual  way  in 
which  the  importation  was  effected,  but  some  por- 
tion was  also  taken  up  to  Whanpan  occasionally, 
and  a  certain  number  of  chests  was  disposed  of 
along  the  coast  to  the  northward. 

When  arrived  at  the  provincial  city,  the  opium 
passed  into  the  hands  of  native  brokers  or  melters, 
who  subjected  it  to  a  process  by  which  the  crude 
article  was  reduced  to  a  watery  extract.  The 
Chinese  designate  the  varieties  of  Indian  opium  by 
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the  nMMt  of  hlaek  earth,  whit$  thin,  and  r$d  ikin, 
which  MTerdly  fetch  mbout  800,  600,  and  400  dol- 
lars a  chest.  The  quality  which  they  priie  in  these 
samples  may  be  gathered  from  a  paper  by  Dr  But- 
ler, •*  On  the  Preparation  of  Opmm  for  the  Chinese 
Market,"  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  in  Blarch,  1836.  **  The  great 
object  of  the  Bengal  opium  agencies  is  to  furnish 
an  article  suitable  to  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the 
population  of  China,  who  Talue  any  sample  of 
opium  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  hot- 
drawn  watery  extract  obtainable  from  it,  and  to 
the  purity  and  strength  of  the  flavour  of  that  ex- 
tract when  dried  and  smoked  through  a  pipe.  The 
aim,  therefore,  of  the  agencies  should  be  to  pre- 
pare their  opium  so  that  it  may  retain  as  much  as 
possible  its  natiTe  sensible  qualities,  and  iu  solu- 
bility in  hot  water.  Upon  these  points  depends 
the  Tirtnally  higher  price  that  Benares  opium 
brings  in  the  China  market,  and  the  lower  prices 
of  Behar,  Malwa,  and  Turkey  opium.  Of  the  last 
of  these,  equal  (Chinese)  values  contain  larger 
quantities  of  the  narcotic  principles  of  opium,  but 
are  from  their  greater  spissitude,  and  the  less  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  Behar  and  Malwa,  incapable 
of  yielding  extracts  in  equal  quantity  and  perfec- 
tion of  flavour 'With  the  Benares." 

From  calculations  made  by  foreign  residents  in 
China,  and  published  in  the  Chinese  Repository  in 
the  year  1836,  it  appears  that  if  34,000  chests  of 
opium  are  imported,  they  would  yield  33,320,000 
tiiels,  nearly  equivalent  to  an  ounce  weight  of 
smokeable  extract.  By  allowing  one  tael  to  each 
person  for  daily  consumption,  the  number  of 
smokers  supplied  by  this  quantity  of  the  drug 
would  be  912,000.  But  it  is  evident  from  state- 
ments which  subsequently  appeared  from  other 
parties,  that  a  mace,  nearly  equal  to  a  drachm 
weight  of  the  extract,  would  be  an  ample  allow- 
ance for  daily  consumption.  When  we  consider 
also  that  the  same  portion  is  two  or  three  times 
ignited,  that  the  extract  which  in  its  fresh  state 
served  the  luxurious  mandarin  one  day,  supplies  the 
pipe  of  an  inferior  the  next,  and  that  even  the 
dregs  and  dirt  of  the  pipe  are  greedily  devoured  by 
the  menial,  the  number  of  consumers  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  more  than 
two  millions.  But  even  this  number,  large  in  it- 
self, looks  small  before  the  Chinese  population  of 
3iK),000.000,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  350,000,000; 
and  if  the  above  calculations  be  correct,  we  must 
believe,  that  the  use  of  opium  is  not  yet  widely 
spread  throughout  the  empire,  but  is  confined  to 
certain  districts. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  effects  of  opium  are  the 
same  whether  swallowed  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state, 
or  smoked  through  a  pipe.  The  latter  plan  is 
usually  practised  by  the  Chinese,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  pernicious  even  if  used  with  moderation. 
But  we  will  venture  to  say  that  this  scarcely  ever 
occurs.  The  pleasure  is  so  great  or  the  infatua- 
tion so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  resisted,  and  the 
drunkard  is  the  victim  of  his  folly.  The  words  of 
a  great  poet,  now  no  more,  (Coleridge)  on  this 
suQect  will  be  recollected.  They  occur  in  a  let- 
ter written  to  an  intimate  friend,  while  he  was  still 
a  slave  to  the  ** accursed  habit*'  into  which  "he 
was  seduced  ignorantly."  "For  ten  years,"  he 
says,  **  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  has  been  indescrib- 
able. Conceive  a  poor  miserable  wretch,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  attempting  to  beat  off  pain 
by  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  vice  that  repro- 


duces it.  Cooerive  a  spirit  ia  M  m|^tf^  • 
tracing  out  for  others  tkt  roadtattelaaahs 
which  his  crimes  exdodc  hiok  b  ib«V  «■■ 
whatever  is  most  wretched.  fcilH*.  Wmb  ■ 
you  will  form  as  tolcrabU  a  aetiM  •(■««»•' 
is  possible  for  a  good  man  to  hsv*.  Istkiw  ip 
of  opium,  what  rrinc  havt  I  aoCiMivai^^  ■* 
of?  After  my  death,  I  mnsitlj  oifttf  nc  • 
full  and  unqualified  Barrstivt  of  af  n«iite« 
and  its  guilty  cause,  may  be  mmk  pMa,  Aa  a 
least  some  good  nay  be  ff&ctsd  If  At  *M  n. 
ample." 

The  foUowingextractfroa  spsavlMtitfi^' 
at  CalcntU  under  the  titk  of  "Ims^  •  » 
Opium  Trade  with  China,*  tifimm  *i  v«  ^ 
jurious  effects  of  opium  over  sr4is«  ^v*- 

"  The  intoxicating  property,  sr  ntimf^'^ 
of  opium,  difliBr  in  their  astw  fnm  *i  mam 
ing  property  of  alcohol  b  sow  ii^i»*»* 
fects  of  the  intoxicatioa  sre  sl»  Unm  TW» 
both  agree,  however,  in  Uis^thtf  tWytajk^ 
late  the  nervous  system  to  ss  mmtmm  ^T* 
and  are  only  fit  for  use  whsa  mth  i«*tf  h^ 
illness  already  exists  as  to  nafcc  s  «■■■  '  ** 
nature  subservient  to  tht  reslofstim  rf  ^ff ■» 
functions  disordered.  Theyhnthsp*"**^ 
the  pleasurable  sense  of  eidt«»rr  *»§*?*• 
indulgence  is  followed  by  a  rdsss&sB  ^tfe^* 
and  an  undue  depri  siioti  of  bsck  tht  Ma  ■ 
mental  powers  when  tht  luiii— *  a  ^ 
They  both  agree  in  tlua,  as  s  tm^^^  "* 
the  oftener  they  are  iadnlftd is  fcr  Ati**  <• 
pleasuraole  sense  of  exotcmcat.  tW  p^^  *^ 
be  the  quantity  used,  ia  order  »  h^  ^  **■ 
same  degree  of  exdteaarat ;  m  4*.  »^  ■'* 
appetite  is  formed,  constantly  ■owmf  "i^ 
is  necessary  and  almost  intfits***, ■*■*•?* 
but  is  yielded  to  uocosanoasl;  «f  «*  "^^ 


„  yielded  ._ , 

The  craving  of  the  appetite  m  mmmMf  *»•* 
standard  for  estimatiog  what  he  oa  •  ■  ^ 
poses  safelv)  indulge  in.  Thry  fc*4 •••?** 
that  they  disorder  the  difcstive  sryaM^^ 
to  most  other  diseases,  aad  ■atinsiW  **•  ■ 
term  of  Ufe.  They  both  ^ree  ■  tW***" 
stupify  and  derange  the  iatcOectMl  y^^** 
that  habitually;  for  the  seasoos  aTAi^i** 
quite  as  fiy  below  healthy  meaOl  «ir*<*  "^ 
of  alternate  excitement  art  bejsai  ^^^ 
final  stages  of  mental  suflrrwg  t»  T*"*.  2 
lead,  one  is  fain  to  draw  tht  vril :  ^■••l**^ 
nothing  of  horror  half  so  haeiAb    IM  ■■ 


in  this,  that  they  atlcrt;  esrr^  *"? 
■  appetitt  tht  ff«  •  •* 


sense  :  give  to  gross  appetitt  \ 


deprave  and  brutaltxe  the  htart:  iM  #•  J 
avenues  to  cooscieare :  aad  tmikt  tW^^j 
easy  prey  to  every  temptation  that  ^^**J 
There  is  but  one  point  of  4i§ema  ^^J'^ 
intoxication  of  ariSent  spirits  tod  ^^tSt 
deserving  of  partimlar  attratien  htft;*""* 
the  ten.fold  force  with  w^ek  n*l  y^ 
against  the  former  applies  to  the  ktf*  ?^ 
no  sla verjr  on  earth  to  name  wiih  «*■  **^^ 
which  opium  casts  its  victim.  Thf  ^^^ 
one  known  instance  of  escape  ^'^  *'^^ 
once  they  have  Uir\f  enveloped  s  m^  iL^ 
not  appeal  to  the  highlv»BiP^|*tM^*^*^ 
sonal  experience  on  this  lal^act*  "^^ij^ 
late  years  come  before  the  pdbfar;  ^■'J*^ 
vite  distrust  than  othervnt,  hf  the  ■^'^ 
of  their  pocticsl  style.  Bat  ^  **A?gg 
notorious  to  be  qtantumtd  fisr  s»  "^^S 
there  is  in  opium,  wh*a  ouf^     ■  '^■*  *  •** 
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ucioiiion,  which  needi  almogt  saperhuman  powers 
if  self-denial  and  alio  capacity  for  the  endarance 
f  paio,  to  orercome.  The  operation  of  opium  is, 
D  this  account,  more  deadly  by  many  degrees  than 
i«  lest  tyrannous  rival.  In  other  respects  above- 
neotioned  there  is  generally  a  more  rapid  and  more 
itmtDent  influence  exerted  b^  opium  than  by  ar- 
l«ot  spirits '.  an  influence  so  directly  inimical  to  all 
lufflin  happiness  whatever,  that  if  the  facts  were 
ot  before  our  eyes,  we  might  well  doubt  the  cun- 
iof  of  the  arch  fiend  himself  to  recommend  to  one 
00  of  Adam  the  use  of  such  an  instrument  of  self- 
estruction.** 

In  March,  1839,  the  Chinese  government  appear 
0  have  taken  more  decided  steps  than  any  which 
id  yet  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  introduction 
f  opium,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  imperial 
omausiioner  from  Pekin,  the  British  residents 
rcre  shut  up  in  their  factory,  and  only  obtained 
beir  release  on  condition  of  givbg  up  the  stock 
f  opium  on  board  the  ships,  amounting  to  20,283 
belts,  worth  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling,  the  su- 
erintendent  of  British  trade  giving  the  owners 
idemnity  scrips.  The  contents  of  every  chest 
rere  sulMeqaently  emptied  into  sluices  communi- 
itiog  with  the  river,  in  the  presence  of  the  Chin* 
le  authorities,  and  many  of  the  residents  of  the 
ritish  and  other  factories  who  were  invited  to 
tend.  Men  were  employed  from  day  to  day  in 
utening  the  process  of  maceration  until  the 
pium  Ud  become  muddy  and  fetid,  when  the 
bole  of  it  was  washed  into  the  river.  After 
m  the  merchants  withdrew  to  Macao,  whence 
i«7  were  expelled  by  the  Chinese  on  the  27th  of 
>a;ti9t,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  give  up  a 
'uau  who  had  killed  a  Chinese  in  a  brawl, 
bejr  then  retired  to  their  ships  at  Hong-Kong; 
lit  the  fleet  being  in  want  of  provisions,  the  su- 
irintendent  of  British  trade,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
!inber,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  supply  from  the 
itives,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Chinese  war- 
tnks;  and  in  the  conflict  which  ensued,  several 
kioese  were  killed,  and  some  Europeans  wounded. 

fre«h  attack  upon  the  Chinese,  which  was  to 
«Te  been  made  the  following  day,  was  counter- 
tnded.  On  the  1 1th  of  September  the  superin- 
odeot  notified  a  blockade  of  Canton  river  and 
>rt;  baton  the  I6th  the  blockade  was  abandoned, 

consequence,  it  is  said,  of  negociations  having 
«n  commenced  with  the  Chinese.     Proceedings 

•  still  more  serious  nature  have  taken  place 
Wqueotly ;  and  these  events  have  greatly  com- 
^ted  the  state  of  our  relations  with  China.  In 
«  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  opening  of 
rliament,  on  the  16th  of  January,  184U,  the 
Eruption  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
St  country  vraa  formally  announced;  and  a  naval 
Te  hu  been  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
N  by  a  warlike  demonstration,  the  negotiations 
uch  may  be  required  to  settle  these  serious  diffi- 
Ities.  In  the  meantime  the  sales  of  opium  are 
l^ertisedat  Calcutta  as  usual;  and  the  general 
ioion  is  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  pre- 
It  the  introduction  of  the  article  into  China  by 
f  plan  however  rigorous;  for  the  individuals, 
to  should  put  the  prohibitory  law  in  executions 
aspire  to  evade  it ;  and  generally  speaking,  are 
low  in  moral  character,  as  to  prefer  their  inter- 
:  to  their  duty. 

The  people  of  Java  are  addicted  in  a  very  re- 
fkable  degree  to  excess  4n  the  use  of  opium, 
ch  of  the  natives  or  slaves  as  have  been  rendered 


desperate  by  the  pressure  of  disappointment  or 
misfortune,  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the 
baneful  indulgence,  until  their  minds  are  raised  to 
a  state  of  frightful  excitement,  or  rather  frenzy. 
In  this  state  they  rush  forth  with  dreadful  pur- 
poses against  all  by  whom  they  think  they  have 
been  wronged  or  offended.  They  run  along 
shouting  **  Amok  1  amok  1  **  or  **  Kill  1  kill  1"  and 
in  their  blind  fiiry  stab  at  every  person  they  meet, 
until  self-preservation  obliges  the  people  to  kill 
them  as  we  kill  a  mad  dog.  This  is  what  is 
termed  **  running  amuck."  This  is  most  com- 
monly the  result  of  the  strong  propensity  of  the 
people  to  gambling,  by  which  they  are  often  de- 
prived of  all  thev  possess  in  the  world,  and, 
**  worst  loss  of  all  I "  even  lose  their  own  self, 
respect.  The  immediate  destruction  of  the  muck- 
runners  is  authorised  by  the  law  in  Java. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  opium  is  presented  at 
visits  and  entertainments  in  the  same  familiar 
manner  as  the  snuffbox  in  Europe.  There  is  in 
that  country  a  class  of  persons  who  carry  letters 
and  run  with  messages  through  the  provinces. 
With  no  other  provision  than  a  piece  of  opium,  a 
bag  of  rice,  and  a  pot  to  draw  water  from  the 
wells,  these  men  perform  journeys '  that  would 
scarcely  be  credited  in  this  country.  In  the  same 
manner  the  trackless  deserts  of  the  different  coun- 
tries between  the  Indus  and  the  Mediterranean  are 
traversed  by  foot  messengers  by  the  aid  of  this 
drug,  with  a  few  dates  perhaps,  and  a  piece  of 
coarse  bread.  The  old  traveller,  Sir  Thomas  Her- 
bert,  very  well  describes  this  use  of  opium. 
**  Opium  (the  juice  of  poppie)  is  of  great  use  there 
also  (in  Persia :)  good,  if  taken  mc^erately ;  bad, 
nay  mortal,  if  beyond  measure :  but  by  practice 
they  make  that  familiar  which  would  kill  us ;  so 
that  their  medicine  is  our  poison.  They  chaw  it 
much,-— for  it  helps  catarrhs,  cowardise,  and  the 
epilepsie ;  and,  which  is  admirable,  some  extraor- 
dinary foot -posts  they  have  who,  by  continual 
chawing  this,  with  some  other  confection,  are  ena- 
bled to  run  day  and  night  without  intermissi6n» 
seeming  to  be  in  a  constant  dream  or  giddiness* 
seeing  but  not  knowing  whom  they  meet,  though 
well  acquainted,  and  miss  not  their  intended 
places,  by  a  strange  eflficacy  expulsing  the  tedious 
thoughts  of  travel,  and  rarely  (wonderfully)  for 
some  days  deceiving  the  body  of  its  reasonable 
rest  and  lodging." 

The  very  extensive  use  of  this  drug  in  Turkey 
and  Persia  is  no  doubt  in  a  great  degree  owing  tO 
the  prohibition  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan law.  It  was  a  substitute  for  them. 
Accordingly  the  use  of  the  drug  has  much  declined 
in  Turkey  of  late  years,  since  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  opium-eaters  have  learned  to 
indulge  in  Mrine  and  arrack.  Nevertheless,  the 
occasional  use  of  opium  is  far  from  having  ceased, 
nor  has  the  race  ot  Theriakis,  or  habitual  opium- 
eaters,  become  extinct. 

In  England  opium  is  almost  entirely  employed 
as  a  medicine.  In  Lincolnshire,  it  is  said  to  be 
taken  for  its  intoxicating  properties,  the  practice 
having  originated  in  its  use  as  a  remedy  for  the 
ague.  The  assertion  that  opium  is  taken  with 
the  same  object  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire  cannot  be  traced  to  any  authentic 
source,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  abuse  of 
the  drug  is  prevalent  in  those  parts.  Neither 
opium  nor  any  of  the  preparations  in  which  it  is  a 
chief  ingredient  ought  to  be  used  except  under  the 
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direction  of  medical  men.  It  ippeart  from  a 
return  made  to  the  house  of  commoni  in  1839, 
that  out  of  543  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  poison  in  1837  and 
1838,  and  on  whom  inquests  were  held,  the  fata- 
lity was  ocasioned  in  186  cases  by  opium  or  its 
preparations;  and  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases  (seventy-two)  were  young  chil- 
dren, most  of  them  under  one  year,  to  fifty-two  of 
whom  an  overdose  of  opium,  or  laudanum,  or  some 
cordial  in  wbicb  opium  is  used,  had  been  given ; 
and  in  twenty  other  cases  the  children  had  been 
poisoned  by  taking  sucb  medicines  in  mistake. 

ORMSKIRK;  a  town  in  the  hundred  of  west 
Derby,  county  of  Lancaster,  situated  on  the  road 
from  Liverpool  to  Preston,  209  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  thirteen  N.  from  Liverpool.  The  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Ormskirk  are  on  a  limited 
scale,  the  principal  establishments  being  hat  manu- 
factories and  roperies.  Ormskirk  is  a  station  for 
taking  votes  at  the  election  of  members  for  south 
Lancashire.  The  gingerbread  made  in  this  town 
is  held  in  great  estimation,  and  finds  a  ready  sale 
in  the  surrounding  towns.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  is  very  ancient.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,4251. 

ORNITHYCHNOLOGT,  (i^t,  Ijc^h.  and  x«- 
yt)  signifying  ttony  bird'4ract$:  a  new  and  distinct 
branch  of  Oryctology,  hitherto  unnoticed  and  un- 
explored. In  our  article  Organic  Remaiiu,  we 
were  very  brief  on  Fossil  Birds,  owing  to  the  pau- 
city of  materials.  Indeed,  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  birds  from  the  organic  remains  found  in 
rocks,  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise 
to  geologists.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there  have 
only  been  nine  or  ten  species  mentioned  by  Cuvier, 
which  he  discovered  in  the  tertiary  gypsum  beds 
near  Paris.  He  regards  all  the  cases  reported  by 
previous  writers,  as  deserving  little  credit. 

Geologists  have  assigned  probable  reasons, 
founded  upon  their  structure,  for  these  not  being 
met  with  in  a  fossil  condition.  They  are  lets  lia- 
ble than  quadrupeds  to  be  submerged  beneath  the 
waters,  so  as  to  be  fossilized  in  aqueous  deposits, 
and  even  when  they  happen  to  die  in  the  water, 
they  will  float  on  the  surface,  and  may  therefore 
be  discovered  and  devoured  by  rapacious  animals. 

Some  unexpected  disclosures  of  the  foot-prints 
of  birds  in  fouiliferous  rocks  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Connecticut,  in  Massachusetts,  United  States  of 
America,  have  thrown  some  light  upon  this  curious 
subject.  These  have  been  described  by  professor 
Hitchcock  of  Amherst  college.  His  attention  was 
first  directed  to  this  subject,  by  two  slabs  about 
forty  inches  square,  which  were  originally  united 
face  to  face;  and  on  separation,  presenting  four 
roost  distinct  depressions  on  one  of  them,  with 
four  correspondent  projections  on  the  other ;  pre- 
cisely resembling  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  a 
large  bird  in  mud.  So  perfect  are  these  impres- 
sions, that  among  hundreds  who  have  examined 
the  spedmens,  none  havt  the  least  doubt  of  their 
origin.  These  slabs  were  dug  out  of  a  quarry,  in 
the  south-west  part  of  Montague,  not  half  a  mile 
from  Connecticut  river,  and  elevated  about  one 
hundred  feet  above  that  stream.  The  strata  dip 
in  an  easterly  direction,  in  an  angle  of  only  five 
degrees ;  and  the  layer  containing  the  impressions 
wa»  several  feet  below  the  surface.  Only  one 
kind  of  foot-print  has  been  found  there. 

At  Doerfield,  Horse   Race,  Mount  Tom,  and 
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many  other  places,  tkcst  ktA  fnats  m  fsai  * 
the   sandstooe,  mndc  of  thca  Waf  imk  • 
others  incredibly  large.    At  the  kit  h^  » 
tioned,   there  arc  three  varictin  ef  lit  *«! 
which  these  impresaiom  occaf .  1.  A  aMtt  U 
micaceous  sandstone  passiag  lata  thssi.  1  A  t> 
micaceous  sandstooe;   8.  A  vtry  hd  mtfm 
not  being  fissile  and  qaite  brituc,  ma^mn  t 
clay  and  sand.     This  tpoC  ■  mm  ttsi  *^  > 
miles  from  Horse  Race. 
'•  At  the  five  quarries,  these 
bited  on  the  rock  io  its  place,  si 
or  less  perfect  and  deep,  made  ky  •  wmi  r  : 
two  feet,  and  osoally  three  tsea    k  aai  kt 
instances,  a  fourth  ktad  toe,  er  hsMi,  Sm  m^ 
an  impression,  not  directly  ia  rsv.  htf  sue 
tosj..    .*'*,.      "     ,    "  " 
toe»    point    tdrwird^       ?t  ,   -r-. 

di'pre^iionj  fiiii  into  mm  4  .     .  *«  • 

prOlU'b     the    pOtItt    of  C0Vtl7{C£«:«,  W       ' 

•ometimn  &top  Uio^  at  thst  Mas,  m  i  ^  - 
mal  lisd  not  lunk  dee^  V^  **  "^  *  ** 
to  mnkc  an  tnipmii««.  Al  Ail  fs^  ii  i^ 
ii  M\  ^nme  r^rt  trrrg^My  eifaslMl^V^ 
of  \)\v  nnittiBl  Ksd  r«<Me4  the  imI « ViilMfl^ 
up^%\  fh  ill  resi  of  the  flcfL  ^  Ji  i  ^  ^ 
aUo,  behind  Ittii  tU^t  €l|iiitl»^*»  >  i» 
prn tidD  at  ir  s  knobbed  bed  M 
iritu  ibr  jiirMifi£  fiwa4. 

Ill  tnan)  Mi*Unor«,  alMk^  tinslft 
iippc<ridA|*e    to   %\%t    bttid  psn  d  ii 
rHiliHAtttijir  from  it  jn  rciir.  m  tif  1^  V^* 
th«  dittdnre  ot  vereral  neiffi^  siiA  I*  ^  ^ 
&(>primrir'i'  iff  Ihr  bmprHMi^P  dT  tf  ^'■^i^ 

tn  «il  fatri  where  tbtft  lie ikii **!■■* 
fuTwufi),  tht  midtlle  e*?  it  tit  i*iiAi  ^^^ 
ti>  n  v<<ry  rontid^r^ble  etf**i  fa  *^^^* 
cA«f  *»  tlii^  \&t%  i^adikaii|  t»ftT  vtfi  •  M^ 
pomf.;  h\i\  in  Mia%m  Qiod  rvi 

%tv  ehiric  iiid  lom^^het  k 
al}ru|ilty  m  rao^t  i^MaMM 
Mtifrow  Wd  trnprra^ans, 
111    i\hw%  tki€  not  oftea  wen^sW*^*"^ 

iicHii(rtirrtv«  di«rovera]rfe.     Bel  dl^  iij^'*'" 

U|un    The    r]U«lity    of    Ibf   W«k-    i*_^^' 
pii-fil  tit    dnc   fUf^  tb«   riiwt  wi  ^Wf  ^ 

iTiMrkrd.     V  (III  I  Mil  I  ii  lUaiirfi  iiifc  ^"^  * 
n  Utttf  Ijrdiw  thr  layrt,  «•  »%kl  Aii^^ 

probsb»lilj,  Mt  he  fMifa  ti»^ 
iif  th»  rork  ■  "         ~ 

W  mrcfuUy 

lary  depers^oa; 
ribibtt 

■         r^lirl, 
!        often 

M^       fjf    lh#    lAOt    tk4t 

^^     thftn   tlfif«e   Ibal  f*  dqi^  ^ 

mtr^tiU  initsaan,  mi  ^^    ^  ^ 
betn  m^e  by  aa  m^  *  *T^ 
walkiof,   a*  eibilifid  a 
figure  oi  the  O,  Ifi 

M«Ji|  of  IW 
pHat*  tn 

bsd  W«  wslfci^i  le 
tiniii>4t  irsAt  tl^  ^^f^^^^^Z^ 

*iM»  wi  the  f^  arf  1^  <i-*l^»^ 
wank  «id  JbiiitHi  •  ^*L?T^ 
«tn^t  tint  m  m^  ¥ 
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kibtt  a  lei  Hit  i  fci*gM 
nwfe  Of  ki^  •^*^^?^P 
The   tpm^mrm  b  ^f^ 
five  •  hiturlimd^^^ 
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biped  in  progression  forward.  The  interval, also,  be- 
tween the  diflereot  steps  varies ;  sooDetimes  several 
inches  in  the  smaller  impressions,  and  even  a  foot 
or  two  in  the  larger;  just  as  much,  indeed,  as  we 
ihottld  expect  in  an  animal  moving  at  different  paces : 
and  where  the  impresrions  are  distinct,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  whether  it  were  made  by  the  right  or 
left  foot  of  the  animal.  This  can  be  decided  even 
id  insokted  foot-prints.  Sometimes  different 
f pedes  of  animals,  and  different  individuals,  have 
eroiied  one  another's  tracks  so  often,  that  all  is 
coofitBion;  the  whole  surfisce  being  trodden  over, 
u  we  often  see  to  be  the  case  where  quadrupeds 
or  ducks  and  geese  resort,  upon  the  muddy  shores 
of  I  ftream  or  pond.  In  short,  there  cannot 
reffisin  a  doubt  but  these  impressions  are  the 
tracks  of  birds,  made  while  the  incipient  sandstone 
uid  ibale  were  in  a  plastic  state.  That  they  are 
the  foot-prints  of  birds,  the  following  arguments 
gotoprofe: 

1.  These  impressions  are  evidently  the  tracks  of 
•  Uped  animal ;  for  in  no  instance  has  there  been 
discoTered  the  existence  of  more  than  a  single  row 
of  impressions.  2.  They  could  not  have  been 
loade  by  any  other  known  biped,  except  birds. 
3.  They  correspond  well  witH  the  tracks  of  birds ; 
baring  the  same  ternary  division  of  their  anterior 
pMt  ai  the  feet  of  birds.  Frequently,  and  per- 
kapi  always,  the  toes,  like  those  of  birds,  are  ter- 
minated  by  daws.  If  the  toes  are  sometimes 
ilnider,  and  sometimes  thick  and  blunt,  so  are 
tbowi  of  birds.  If  the  bind  toe  or  hoUux  is  mostly 
wasting  in  these  impressions,  so  are  the  feet  of 
fouy  genera  of  birds,  especially  the  grallas  or 
widen. 

The  accompanying  figure  re- 
preients  recent  impressions  in 
nod,  of  the  Canada  goose  (Anas 
Canadensis).  The  length  of  the 
foot  is  four  inches,  and  of  the 
«ep  seren  inches.  The  space 
>eoeath  the  web  connecting  the 
»««,  is  quite  obvious  on  the 
nud;  it  being  sunk  below  the 
;eoeral  level,  but  not  so  deep 
A  the  toes.  The  entire  absence  of  any  such  ap- 
'^noce  in  the  fossil  tracks,  makes  it  almost  cer- 
*io,  that  none  of  tbena  were  produced  by  web- 
o»ted  birds. 

All  the  varieties  of  tracts  hitherto  discovered, 
^y  be  included  under  two  divisions :  1.  The 
^^ckydactyk,  or  thick  toed;  2.  The  Septodactyli, 
f  ilender  toed. 

l>iTi8ioN  L — Pachtdactyli.  Hitchcock. 

The  toes  of  almost  equal  thickness  through 
«iT  whole  extent,  except  that  they  are  tuberous, 
imI  terminate  rather  abruptly ;  and  usually  with  a 
oiQted  daw. 

1.  Ornithicniteg  giganteus.  Toes, 
ifee,  directed  forward ;  length  of  the 
^t,  fifteen  inches,  exclusive  of  the 
AWt;  claw  about  two  inches  in 
^gth;  total  length  of  the  foot  from 
iteen  to  seventeen  inches  I  Length 
the  successive  steps,  from  four  to  six 
^1  Toes  somewhat  tuberculated ; 
^  one,  in  some  spedmens,  distinctly  exhibiting 
'o  pn>tuberance9,  and  the  middle  one  three,  less 
*tinct;  average  thickness  of  the  toes,  one  inch  and 
fiMirth;  breidth  of  ditto,  two  inches.  Average 
^P  supposed  to  be  four  feet. 
Prom  the  length  of  step,  the  bird  must  have 


^ 
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been  twice  the  size  of  an  ostrich,  and  its  head 
elevated  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  length  of  leg  of  the  African  ostrich  is  about 
four  feet,  and  that  of  its  foot  ten  inches. 

Found  only  at  Northampton,  east  side  of  Mount 
Tour,  where  it  is  abundant.  In  one  place,  there 
appeared  the  tracks  of  four  individuals,  pointing  in 
one  direction,  from  which  it  it  inferred,  that  this 
spedes  was  gregareous. 

.  2.  O.  7V(6erosiis.     Toes,  three  directed 

i      forward,  each  provided  with  a  claw,  from 

/By  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long ; 

\Mg  with  tuberous  swellings  on  the  under  side, 

Wm    quite  distinct;   heel   very  obvious,  with 

three  prominences  in  the  middle  toe,  and 

two  on  the  others ;  length  of  the  foot,  seven  or 

eight  inches.     Length  of  step  from  twenty-four  to 

thirty-three  inches.     Found  at  Northampton ;  and 

also  at  Horse  Race,  in  Gill. 

The  most  important  difference  between  this 
and  the  O.  gigantem,  consists  in  its  smaller  size. 
It  might  be  supposed  the  young  of  that  species ; 
but  no  intermediate  sizes  have  been  noticed; 
besides  the  middle  toe  of  the  former  is  larger  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  others,  than  in  the  latter 
spedes,  and  the  toes  of  the  latter  are  considerably 
more  divaricate  than  the  former. 

3.  O.  JDubius,  Resembling  in  its  general  appear- 
ance the  O.  tuberosui,  but  much  smaller,  the  foot 
being  only  four  inches  long,  and  the  steps  twelve 
inches ;  probably  a  distinct  spedes,  but  uncertain. 

Division  II Sbptodactylb. 

Toes  much  narrower,  and  less  than  in  the  first 
division.  Some  are  very  slender;  they  taper 
gradually  to  a  point,  and  the  daws  not  often  dis- 
tinctly perceptible. 

1.  O.  Ingens.  Three  toes,  no  visi- 
ble daw  on  any  spedmen  yet  discov- 
ered, toes  narrow,  tapering  gradually 
to  a  somewhat  obtuse  point;  quite 
divaricate ;  at  a  few  inches  behind  the 
heel  there  is  a  depression  nearly  an 
inch  deep,  and  several  inches  across ; 
the  anterior  slopes  to  which  in  the 
rear,  appear  as  if  large  bristles  had 
been  impressed  upon  the  mud.  It 
would  seem  that  the  bird  possessed  a 
kind  of  knobbed  heel,  covered  with 
hairy  feathers,  which  sunk  into  the 
mud  when  the  track  was  deep ;  impressions  of  tbe 
bristles  extending  backwards  from  the  heel,  from 
eight  to  nine  inches,  produdng  in  all  an  impression 
not  less  than  two  feet  1  Length  of  the  foot,  ex- 
clusive of  the  hairy  appendages,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches.  The  ordinary  step  appears  to  have  been 
about  six  feetl     Found  only  at  Horse  Race. 

The  rock  on  which  the  foot  prints  of  this  spe- 
cies occur  is  composed  of  a  fine  blue  mud,  such  as 
is  now  common  in  ponds  and  estuaries ;  and  where 
the  bird  trod  upon  it,  in  some  cases,  it  seems  that 
the  mud  was  pressed  upwards,  forming  a  ridge 
around  the  track  in  front;  and  so  deep  is  the  im- 
pression, that  it  would  require  nearly  the  weight 
of  an  elephant  to  produce  one  of  equal  depth. 

2.  O.  Ingens,  variety  minor.  Length  of  the 
foot  about  twelve  inches;  step  from  forty  to 
forty-five  inches ;  agreeing  in  other  respects  with 
the  0,  IngeHB, 

3.  O.  Divertui.  Three^toed,  with  a  hairy  ap- 
pendage in  the  rear ;  length  of  foot,  independent 
of  the  appendage,  from  two  to  six  inches ;  length 
of  step  from  eight  to  twei^y-one  inches. 
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Uuder  tbii  tre  ranked  sererml  Tmrietiet  from 
irant  of  sufficient  diftinctife  cbarscters;  but  all 
differing  vridely  in  point  of  eice,  and  in  the  length 
of  ftep.  The  following  two  are  considered  aa 
f  arieties  only,  but  sufficiently  distinct  in  forai. 

4.  O.  Clanu,  Foot,  exclusiye  of  the 
hairy  appendage,  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  length;  toes  approximate,  and  acu- 
minate; inner  toe  shorter  than  the 
outer  one}  hairy  appendage  very  distinct, 
from  two  to  three  inches  long ;  probably 
with  a  knobbed  heel ;  step  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  inches.  Found  on  the  south-west 
part  of  Montagu ;  also  at  Horse  Race,  and  pro- 
bably also  at  Northampton,  and  at  South  Hadley 
Canal.     Impressed  on  a  red  micaceous  sandstone. 

5.  O.  Platydactjflui,  Middle  toe  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  very  gibbous  to- 
wards the  extremity;  hairy  appendage 
very  large  and  distinct;  length  of  step 
from  six  to  eight  inches.  It  differs  from 
O.  Ciarua,  chiefly  in  the  swelling  of  the 
middle  toe,  and  in  its  diminutive  sixe. 

6.  O.  Tetradactyiua,  Length  of  the 
foot,  exclusive  of  the  hind  toe,  from 
two  and  a  half,  to  three  and  a  half 
inches;  toes  divaiieate,  more  slender 
than  in  O.  diversuM ;  the  hind  one,  or 
hallux  turned  inward,  so  as  to  be  ^ 
nearly  in  the  line  of  the  outer  toe,  pro-  ^^  -, 
longed  backward;    a    space  remains 

between  the  heel  and  the  hind  toe,  indicating  that 
its  insertion  is  higher  on  the  tarsus  than  the 
other  toes,  and  its  direction  obliquely  downwards. 
Length  of  step  from  ten  to  twelve  inches.  Des- 
titute of  a  hairy  appendage.  Found  at  Horse 
Race. 

7.  O.   PalmatuM.  With  four  toes,  all 
directed  forward;  the  fourth  toe  very        ! 
short,  proceeding  from  the  inner  part  of    ^  - 
the  foot;  heel  broad;  the  toes  proceeding 
from  it  somewhat  in  pairs ;  that  is,  the 
two  inner  ones  and  the  two  outer  ones 
are  closer  together,  and  are  less  divergent 
than  the  two  middle  ones;   toes  very 
slender ;  foot  from  two  and  a  half,  to  three  inches 
long.     Length  of  step  eight  inches.     This  re- 
markable specimen  was  discovered  at  Horse  Race. 

8.  O.  MimmuM,  Three  toed;  destitute  of  a 
hairy  appendage  at  the  heel ;  foot  from  half  an 
inch,  to  an  iadi  and  a  half  in  length ;  toes  spread- 
ing widely ;  nearly  of  equal  length ;  step  three  to 
five  inches.  Found  very  plentifully  at  Horse 
Race.  Generally  the  foot  as  cather  more  than  an 
inch  long. 

The  discovery  of  the  gigantic  foot-prints  of  the 
O.  Gigantau,  is  a  further  proof,  that  there  were 
animals  inhabiting  the  former  world  of  much 
larger  dimensions  than  any  existing  races:  the 
Mammoth  osay  be  mentioned  as  the  largest  of 
quadrupeds,  and  this  the  largest  of  birds.  In  pro- 
fessor Hitchcock's  **  Report  on  the  Geology  of 
Massachusetts,'*  he  shows  that  the  other  organic 
beings,  that  must  have  been  contemporaries  with 
these  immense  birds,  were  their  compeers  in  sixe ; 
for  we  find  that  a  Sea-Fan  (Gorgonia  Jacksoni,) 
found  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  West  Spring- 
field, that  has  been  uncovered  without  reaching  its 
limits,  measures  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  four 
feet  in  width  1  Indeed,  the  colossal  bulk  of  these 
birds  is  in^ strict  accordance  with  the  early  history 
of  organic  life  in  every j>art  ot  our  globe.     The 
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mnch  h'lRhet  iMMpcnrtaM 
seems  tt^  li«v»  btcii  braMral 
opment  of  vvtiy  Cmm  «f 
SandaioHr  zii  the  iifi 

OTTLKV,  HiLUAit  X^m^  » 
and  patr<iT»  of  the  irtv,  w«» 
and  wa«  t  tie  *l(ltvi  Hin  ol  llirhnsi 
Dunstou  iWk.  nrjit  ThilrtisiB,  *  i 
able  foriirnf*.     He*  m  iSdy  aisC  U 
Richmoiul  in  Yitrkihire 
chestei ;  hnX  ht  «|i|wtr»  to  ^v«  b 
altogetbrr  iram  tcbool  al  a  vvf^ 
by  1787,  wv  ftnd  him  tm  ' 
the  arti  m  iht  sobjnt  cl  lis 
ness  of  bit  Ufe. 

In  \79U  with  the  view  of  atvly^  te  mm  ^irt 
field  of  Ui(f  ■rta, 

practising  him  own  pwifl,  wmi  tte  pamt^  * 
whom  hv  rni|iloyvil  Is 
struck  hit  fBtifjf.  be  Wr 
for  about  r^n  jfe&rc     Dariaf  i 
si  ties  a>  &.  rolWetof  htd 

veloping  thempetvMi  an^  wm^t^m  *  w^i^  W 
other  wurkft  qC  vU  wludi  bt 
sessed  of,  n  ■  v^fy  iiit*t«sfM  i 
the  very  i-nrliest  ma^en  m(  Italy, 
jects,  whifb  wars  tamti^ri  Inm  mt  ^^  m 
churcbei  Jit  the  tlm«  tbn  WwrnA  mmm.  m  i^p^fltf 
thus  timi  iy  rtricTied  fnm  MmliMmettm^  If  li»  ^mM 
of  one  wIjo  ciMuUi  «|ipr«dias«  fbak  «■■«  aa^  Mmm 
value  to  thu  hrothvrbovil  of  ar^  M^gi^^  m^^^ 
sive  coUrrtion,  which  be  fhr^d  si^Pjarili^^^ 
that  of  this  migiful  drawia^  «C  ^m  hHt  m^^^ 
of  Italy »  IriHTi  the  earlit^t  ^Awmmmtfm  ^ma^ 
the  splendid  dxji  of  MmMtm^  aM  C^^pi^  4k» 
Caracci»,  And  SAtvtfiir  Eofea*  r^^i^b^^aBB^ 
to  himM?lf  tt*e  *oU  iigsjiwW  «f  i^rMiai  i^i^b^ 
valuable  trmrkifr*  of  fen^  fc»  «v^  dv^  a»  a^- 
turn  to  Kriglatid,  tfrid^vtoolt  tb»  i 
putting  forth  1  Hrin  of  i 
ings  in  Urpe  fdio,  uniirr  thm  1 
School  i}i  Ortifn,"*  BPM  ' 
and  drs  u^^h  t  Hnen  of  Im  dlf  1 
Of  thit  fiui^iAcynt  wot%^  fb» 
in  IBUH,  »tid  tbi!  mc%f€ 
wards i  tht  third  ^rl. 
rather  wnhin  th#  liniiitrsnf%iartTj  i 
appear  u]\  iSHZ.  Ai  it 
tains  eighty* four  pU%r%  afca^l 
are  from  the  best  drami^  of 
Rafiaeile.  This  ealtttiiMi  ^  4ir%m 
snbsequviilljr  parted  villi  ta  lis  iA 
Lawrenc*  hir  imOQ.  Hi* 
ings,  which  he  r9iitin««i|  t«  i 
quisition*^  up  1«  wHbiw  • 
death,  i*  ttippoafd  fa  Isw  hfl»  mm  m  '■ 
complete  And  bnt  lelecftd  mT 
other  priiirij;^^  wi?rk*  u-r.  tW 
the  •*  FlnrfTHtitir  ^chwr  Cl«9f);t|»  ^ 
and  Early  Uulory  ol  EaifTannf;*  CS  < 
work  wet]  knovfi  lo  afl  tomm^^ 
phers;  *uh^^ u^m4  OaBsey i  *"  tia < 
logue  of  ibr  Kstijoai  GalWj  i"" 
of  an  elii*}cirmir  **  l>»riimmf  «f 
1831).  fcr  tthirl)  Wlttii^ili 
lecting  qtAtenaI«,  bal  Uraai  te  1 
ing  whic^h  he  m  oUiped  to^prfff* 
at  a  \ml  cr  period  of  Mr  i  bsaiM 
tionstti  Red'  Cf^koft^m^l^  An 
other  mi-r«lhiiiM«t  ftviwiihM*  fb» 
in  which  be  w«a  ^^wdt,  i 
last  few  tbMti,  bi  ivd  I*  ^ 
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was  a  controversial  essay  on  the  conflicting  claims 
of  Haarlem  and  Mentz  to  the  honour  of  the  first 
use  of  movable  types.  His  death  took  place  at 
his  house  in  Devonshire  Street,  on  Thursday  the 
26th  of  May,  1836.  Three  years  before  this  he 
was  elected  curator  of  prints  and  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum.  His  name  is  entitled  to  be  held 
in  recollection  in  a  threefold  character ;  namely,  as 
an  artist,  a  collector,  and  a  writer  on  subjects  con- 


nected with  antiquities  and  the  fine  arts.  As  an 
artist,  however,  having  wielded  the  pencil  only  as 
an  amateur,  he  was  comparatively  but  little  known; 
and  that  chiefly  amongst  a  select  circle  of  friends, 
who  always  found  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  him 
to  exhibit  any  of  his  performances.  The  only 
work  of  magnitude  of  his  is  the  "  Fall  of  Satan." 
eight  feet  by  six,  which  wa§  exhibited  Ht  Somerstt 
house  in  1823. 


PARAGUAY,  (a.)  Parsguay  occupies  a  central 
situation  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican continent,  the  population  of  which  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  200,000  to  500,000.  In 
1811,  it  followed  the  example  of  the  other  Spanish 
provinces  in  South  America,  by  declaring  itself  a 
free  republic,  when  a  new  government  was  con- 
stituted under  a  junta,  composed  of  a  president, 
two  assessors,  and  a  secretary.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  people — a  race  of  mingled  Spanish  and 
Indian  blood — were  unfit  for  popular  institutions, 
and  for  some  time  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed. 
The  first  person  who  manifested  any  power  of 
controlling  the  agitated  elements  of  Paraguayse 
society,  was  the  individual  who  officiated  m  the 
junta  as  secretary.  This  was  Dr  Francia,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  despots  of  modem  tfmes, 
whose  death  took  place  in  1838.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Frenchman  who  ha.d  settled  in  Paraguay, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1757.  Destined 
for  the  church,  he  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the  ap- 
propriate education,  as  to  become  a  doctor  of  theo- 
logy, but,  in  the  course  of  his  study  of  the  canon 
law,  a  latent  taste  for  jurisprudence  was  awakened 
in  him,  and  he  ultimately  became  a  barrister  before 
bis  native  courts. 

The  junta,  of  which  Don  Fulgencio  de  Tegro^ 
was  president,  continued  to  form  the  government 
for  two  years.  Francia,  the  only  member  of  it 
who  possessed  abilities,  information,  or  a  love  of 
business,  was  in  fact  the  sole  administrator  of 
affairs ;  the  others  chiefly  spending  their  time  in 
country  sports.  Whenever  it  happened  that  they 
interfered  to  thwart  his  will,  he  had  only  to  inti- 
mate his  intention  of  retiring,  in  order  to  make  them 
give  way.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  Francia 
Uiould  long  submit  to  a  subordinate  situation  under 
such  circumstances.  In  1813,  a  convention  was 
called  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
affairs.  Ignorant  of  history  and  of  political  sci- 
ence, they  chanced  to  possess  a  copy  of  Rollin's 
well-known  work,  into  which  they  looked  for  a 
constitution,  as  they  would  have  looked  into  a 
dictionary  for  a  word.  Their  fancy  was  caught 
by  the  consular  government  of  Rome,  and  they 
resolved  to  appoint  Tegros  and  Francia  as  the  two 
consuls  of  Paraguay.  Two  curule  chairs  were 
provided  for  these  officers,  one  inscribed  Pompey^ 
and  the  other  Caaar ;  and  Francia,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  latter,  indicated  to  all  except  the  un- 
lettered Paraguayse  that  he  should  not  long  be  a 
half  ruler.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
consulate,   when   the   convention   again   met,  he 


found  it  no  difficult  task,  by  re  fere  n  re  to  their 
favourite  author  Rollin,  to  convince  thvm  tbat  the 
country  was  now  in  one  of  those  critical  aitimtioir^ 
which  induced  the  Romans  to  entrust  tlie  state  to 
a  dictator ;  and  he  was  accordingly  eireted  to  that 
dignity  for  a  term  of  three  j?ear* ;  Y^fj^rus  vainly 
attempting  to  resist  the  tDeasure. 

With  the  title  of  **  Excellency/'  and  a  salary  of 
9000  dollars — of  which,  bowever,  be  gave  back 
two-thirds,  under  the  preterire  tbat  the  stiite  bHrt 
more  need  of  money  than  himself — he  i>ow  toak 
possession  of  the  house  which  bad  formerly  been 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  governor—^  ftep  antilo- 
gous to  that  of  his  prototype  Napoleon,  in  remov- 
ing to  the  Luxembourg.  He  became  fit  ill  iiioi  ^ 
austere  in  his  habits — more  BluJiotis — more  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  business.  Uia  attention  wn4 
particularly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  hU 
little  army  of  about  5000  men  {  and  so  eager  was 
be  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  an  entire  devotion 
to  the  good  of  his  country^  tbat,  to  improve  tbe 
system  of  medicine,  which  had  fallen  into  a  low 
state  in  Paraguay,  he  submitted  to  have  ex  peri* 
ments  tried  on  his  own  person.  The  government 
was  conducted  with  remarkable  energy,  and  beforii 
the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  he  bad  so  com- 
pletely consolidated  his  power,  as  to  obtiin  froit) 
the  convention  (1817)  a  decree  constituting  Lirn 
dictator  for  life. 

From  this  time  Dr  Fran  era  reigned  without  con- 
trol in  Paraguay,  having  tbe  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive combined  in  his  single  pernmi,  with  the  full 
right  which  the  ancient  Roman  Hie  tutors  posvessfd 
to  dispose  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  hji  ptroplt; 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Sours  after  bis  last  Hp^ 
pointment,  he  ceased  to  show  any  anxiety  to  ruU 
tivate  the  good  will  of  his  subjects.  He  dechin  d 
the  race  of  Spaniards  to  be  politically  extinet^  and 
interdicted  them  from  marryiTijir  white  wumeii. 
Conspiracies  were  consequently  formt?d  ugnin^t 
him:  he  was  informed  of  tbein  tiefore  they  \4Tre 
matured,  and  he  astounded  the  Spatn^rrl^  by  an 
order  to  appear  within  three  hours  before  IiIk 
palace.  About  three  hundred  tame,  and  were  Irrl 
into  a  miserable  prison,  where  several,  itidudiiig 
the  deposed  governor,  died  wretchedly,  and  tram 
which  the  rest  were  not  liberated  till  they  had 
paid  a  collective  fine  of  150,000  doHar^.  He  likt^- 
wise  suppressed  the  Catholic  cbiirpb,  and  all  eoij. 
vents  and  dignitaries,  appointing  one  vrenr-general, 
a  creature  of  his  own,  io  ^dminiater  tbe  relig:iuHii 
affiiirs  of  the  people.  But  his  rnont  f^xtraerdinnrr 
measure  was  to  dose  up  tbe  country  i»g^iuit  nH 
2z% 
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foreign  iotercoune,  forbidding  any  one  either  to 
enter  or  leere  his  territories ;  hit  object  being,  it 
is  laid,  to  preTent  the  people  from  being  infected 
with  any  ideas  from  without,  by  which  they 
might  be  tempted  to  rebel  against  his  authority. 
Hence  commerce  was  completely  brought  to  a 
stand,  and  much  distress  unatoidably  occasioned, 
but  not  without  some  counter-balancing  advantage 
in  the  stiqaulus  which  was  given  to  the  production 
of  all  eatable  and  wearable  articles  within  the  pro- 
vince. When  the  order  for  non-intercourse  was 
issued,  there  were  about  forty  foreigners,  chiefly 
merchants,  at  Assumdon:  they  were  detained 
there  for  several  years,  and  only  liberated  when 
Bfr  Canning  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  states.  Two  Swiss  naturalists, 
Regnger  and  Longchamps,  and  the  eminent  Bi. 
Bonpland,  the  companion  of  Humboldt,  who  had 
entered  the  country  in  pursuit  of  scientific  objects, 
were  likewise  detained  for  some  years. 

The  ancient  municipalities,  and  all  other  vesti- 
ges of  free  institutions,  were  banished  from  Para- 
guay ;  and  the  law  was  administered  by  a  few  al- 
cades,  removable,  of  course,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
despot.  Francia,  indeed,  managed  every  thing, 
with  the  assistance  of  only  a  few  otBcers  or  crea- 
tures of  his  own.  He  planned  roads  and  bridges, 
commanded  and  organised  the  army,  conducted  the 
revenues,  and  thought  no  details  too  mean  for  his 
attention.  He  did  not  encourage  public  instruc- 
tion, but  neither  did  he  impede  it.  His  authority 
was  supported,  during  its  earlier  years,  only  by 
exercising  great  crueltv  towards  all  who  were  not 
friendly  to  it;  but  when  at  length  his  arbitrary 
proceedings  had  demolished  the  strength  of  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks,  and  fairly  broke  the  8|^t 
of  the  people,  he  began  in  some  small  degree  to 
relent,  and  he  was  sometimes  heard  to  say  that 
possibly,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  little  liberty 
might  be  extended  to  the  Paraguayse.  Executions 
merely  for  the  support  of  his  power  now  ceased, 
and  he  began  to  receive  vrith  coldness  the  tales 
brought  to  him  by  spies  and  informers.  Yet  he 
ever  found  it  necessary  to  act  and  move  with  the 
greatest  caution  for  fear  of  assassination. 

Francia  was  not  perhaps  quite  a  sane  man.  His 
father  is  known  to  have  been  a  person  of  great 
eccentricity ;  he  had  a  brother  a  lunatic,  and  a  sis- 
ter who  was  many  years  deranged ;  and  he  himself 
was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  hypochondria, 
bordering  on  madness.  During  these  times,  he 
shut  himself  closely  up  in  his  palace,  vented  his 
ill  humour  on  all  around  him,  and  only  took  plea- 
sure in  ordering  executions.  Of  such  scenes  he  was 
usually  a  witness  from  his  palace  windows. 

He  had  no  confidant,  no  favourite,  no  friend. 
The  only  person  he  is  said  to  have  ever  shown 
any  attachment  to,  was  a  sister  who  had  charge  of 
his  countryhouse.  One  of  bis  first  acts  after  be- 
coming dictator  was  to  dismiss  two  nephews  he 
had  in  the  army,  merely  from  a  fear  lest  they 
should  presume  upon  the  relationship.  One  of 
them  was  afterwards  confined  in  irons  for  four 
vears,  for  having  struck  a  man  who  had  offended 
him  at  a  ball,  and  the  other  passed  a  year  in  the 
public  prison,  for  having  employed  one  of  the 
military  band  in  a  serenade  vrhich  he  gave  his  mis- 
tress. The  dictator  had  for  many  years  taken  no 
part  in  public  worship ;  he  seiied,  on  the  contrary, 
every  opportunitv  of  showing  his  dislike  and  con- 
tempt for  the  religioos  observances  of  his  subjects. 
On  a  commandant  asking  him  for  the  image  of  a 


saint,  that  be  migbt  pkM 

tress  under  ita  proloctiao,  k« 

Paraguayse,  how  loag  wiR  yi 

When  I  was  a  Catholic  I 

now  I  know  thai  boRcta  are 

can  have  on  the  firantiera.' 

austere,  he  bad  at  least  tW  ■irit.  td 

that  of  wishing  to  make  mo  mtmwj  h$  ^ 

he  never  aeoepied  a  preatvt,  mml  ha  ^ 

always  in  arrear.     There  was  •  mm 

state   with  republican  stwplirity 

mode  of  life.     He  bad  U  irst  • 

hundred  men,  the 

could  be  found ;  and  a  soaD  >act  ^  1 

used  to  ride  out  witb  him  wbca  h*  task 

for  the  purpose  of  driving  awaj  aB  «l» 

upon  or  near  the  way.     TW  htAf^ 

sequently  dissolved,  sad  be  waa  th^ 

the  protection  afforded  by 

army. 

For  several  months  in  the  year  hm 
cavalry  barracks,  which  are 
a  league  from  his  nsoal 
manner  of  living 
sometimes  indulged  in  tb« 
In  the  apartment  thai  be 
always  arms  wiUiin  hk 
table  near  him ;  and  sabrca,  tW  grstar  i 
sheathed,  were  to  be  fiMoid  ia  rary  mi 
fear  of  assassinatioa  waa  alno  sb«ws  saA 
prescribed  at  hts  aoifieoeea.  TW  pmtm 
dared  not  approach  nearer  to  cW  ^am 
paces,  until  be  made  him  a  aaga  la  lAi 
even  then,  he  was  obliged  to  ataf  m%i 
three  steps.  Tbe  oAeera,  evea.  wm 
mitted  to  enter  his  | 
sides.  He  had  a 
with  a  strong  exprtssioa  of  < 
the  official  costomc,  wbick  coaaatad  ^  a  I 
laced  coat  (tW  unifonn  of  a  Sfaaa^  ^mm 
waistcoat,  breeches,  aad  stodkiM.  af  «fei»  i 
and  shoes  with  gold  bockWs,  TW  4h«a» 
in  his  eighty-seraad  year.  AJAmmffk  km  m 
was  marked  by  great  sevcritiaa,  k  waa  airt  airi 
its  beneficial  rnults.  He 
originated  many  uaefal  pablie  warfcv  i 
embellished  the  capital,  ( 
the  Indians,  aad  ptocured  i 
for  his  people.  It 
under  any  other  kind  of  rale,  ] 
undergone  greater  diaasttri, 
more  bloodshed. 

PARCHMENT.  («.) 
been  rather  a  acaroe  < 
It  was  no  uncoBuaoa  thtag,  ia  tW  i 
erase  a  beautifol  poca,  or  a 
merely  for  tbe  sake  of  the  [ 
which  it  was  wrtttca.    Ilaay  of  tW  < 
ings  of  tW  aodeats  Wve  bna  utaaaw 
nosth  a  awakish  elfasioa,  or  a  i 
by  carefully  following  tW  tiaeas  atf  «W  | 
style,  which  had  inpfoncd  tW  T 
upon  tW  membrane ;  which  tiacaa 
entirely  obliterated  by  tW  i 
who  prepared  parchawat,  by  < 
were  called  **parchaMat  reetamts 
French  writer  says  i 
very  skilfuL    Our  \ 
so.     Sooie  parchmeat  baa  btca 
four  times,  aad  has  sucussifily  lan 
of  Virgil,  tW  eootrovcrws  ff  tW^ 
crcet  agaioft  tW  books  ef  / 
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tb«  books  of  Ariitotle  tbemselFes.  Parchment  is 
like  to  easy  Rum,  who  is  always  of  the  same  opinion 
u  the  last  speaker. 

The  preparation  of  parchment  is  by  no  means  a 
plesssnt  or  cleanly  operation.  Our  readers  may, 
probably,  have  seen  carts  loaded  with  sheep-skins 
proceeding  from  large  markets,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
liaufhter-houses.  These  skins  are  bought  of  the 
batcher  by  the  parchment-maker,  in  order  to  pre- 
pire,  from  them,  the  material  in  which  he  deals. 
The  skins  are  first  stripped  of  their  wool,  which  is 
lold  to  the  wool  merchant,  who  prepares  it  for  the 
Biking  of  cloth,  &c  They  are  then  smeared 
orer  with  qaick-lime  on  the  fleshy  side,  folded  once 
io  tbe  direction  of  their  length,  laid  in  heaps,  and 
8S  left  to  ferment  for  ten  or  fifteen  days. 

Tbe  skins  are  then  washed,  drained,  and  half- 
dried.  A  n)an,  called  the  skinner,  stretches  the  skin 
upon  a  wooden  frame.  This  frame  consists  of  four 
picoes  of  wood,  mortised  into  each  other  at  the 
four  angles,  and  perforated  lengthways  from  distance 
to  distance,  with  boles  furnished  with  wooden  pins 
tbst  may  be  turned  like  those  of  a  violin.  The 
skin  is  perforated  with  boles  at  the  sides,  and 
through  every  two  holes  a  skewer  is  draMm;  to  this 
skewer  a  piece  of  string  is  tied,  as  also  to  the  pins, 
which  being  turned  equally,  tbe  skin  is  stretched 
tight  over  the  franae.  The  flesh  is  now  pared  off 
wrtb  a  sharp  iron  tool,  which  being  done,  the  skin 
ii  moistened  and  powdered  with  fine  chalk :  then, 
vith  a  piece  of  flat  pumice-stone,  the  remainder  of 
the  flesh  is  scoured  off.  The  iron  tool  is  again 
pused  over  it,  and  it  is  again  scoured  with  chalk 
and  pnmice-stone.  The  scraping  with  the  iron 
tool  is  called  draining:  and  the  oftener  this  is 
dfHie,  the  whiter  becomes  the  skin.  The  wool  or 
hsir  side  of  the  skin  is  served  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  tbe  last  operation  of  the  skinner  is  to  rub  fine 
chalk  over  both  sides  of  the  skin  with  a  piece  of 
lanbskin  that  has  the  wool  on:  this  makes  the 
^  smoother,  and  gives  it  a  white  down  or  knap. 
It  is  left  to  dry,  and  is  removed  from  tbe  frame  by 
cutting  it  all  round. 

The  parchmeni'maker  now  takes  the  skin  thus 
prepared  by  tbe  skinner.  He  employs  two  instru- 
^nts;  a  sharp  cutting  to^l,  sharper  and  finer  than 
the  one  employed  by  the  skinner;  and  the  summer, 
vrhiehii  nothing  more  than  a  calf-ikin  well  stretched 
ipott  a  frame.  Tbe  skin  is  fixed  to  tbe  summer ; 
^od  the  parcbment-roaker  then  works  with  the 
ibarp  tool  from  tbe  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  skin, 
ind  takes  away  about  one  half  of  its  thickness. 
Hie  skin  being  thus  equally  pared  on  both  sides,  it 
s  well  rubbed  with  pumice-stone.  This  operation 
8  performed  upon  a  kind  of  form,  or  bench,  covered 
nth  a  sack  stuffed  with  flocks ;  and  this  process 
eaves  the  parcbnoent  fit  for  nvriting  on. 

The  paring  of  tbe  skin  in  its  dry  state  upon  tbe 
ummer,  is  the  most  difficult  process  in  tbe  whole 
^  of  parchment-making ;  and  is  only  entrusted  to 
xperienoed  bands.  The  summer  sometimes  con- 
tsts  of  two  skins,  and  then  the  second  is  called 
oimtersmmmer.  The  parings  and  clippings  of  the 
kin  in  the  preparation  of  parchment  are  used  in 
taking  glue  and  sixe. 

Parchment  is  sold  in  rolls  of  twenty  skins  each. 
*he  term  roll  is  also  employed  in  law.  It  is  de- 
Ted  from  tbe  Latin  Botulus,  a  schedule  of  paper 
r  parchment  rolled  up  into  a  cylindrical  form, 
'be  English  probably  derived  their  law  term  roll 
om  the  French  rolle;  because  legal  instruments 
litten  on   parchment  were  sewed  or  glued  to- 


1.  Fresh  water  formation, 


gether,  and  thus  rolled  up,  whence  comes  the  verb 
to  enrol. 

Vellum  is  a  kind  of  parchment  made  from  the 
skins  of  young  calves:  it  is  finer,  whiter  and 
smoother  than  common  parchment,  but  prepared  in 
tbe  same  manner,  except  that  it  is  not  passed  through 
the  lime  pit. 

Parchment  is  coloured  for  the  purposes  of  bind- 
ing, &C.  The  green  dye  is  prepared  from  acetate 
of  copper  (verdigris^  ground  up  with  vinegar,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  sap  green.  Yellow  dye  is  pre- 
pared firom  saffron ;  a  transparent  red  from  brazil 
wood ;  blue  from  indigo,  ground  up  with  vinegar ; 
black  from  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  solution  of 
galls.  Virgin  parchment,  which  is  thinner,  finer, 
and  whiter  than  any  other  kind,  and  used  for 
fancy  work,  such  as  ladies'  fans,  &c.,  is  made  of 
the  skin  of  a  very  young  lamb  or  kid. 

Parchment  forms  a  considerable  article  of  French 
commerce.  It  is  made  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
France,  and  vast  quantities  of  it  are  imported  into 
England,  Flanders,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

PARIS  BASIN.  This  was  the  first  tertiary 
formation  minutely  examined,  and  the  researchea 
of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  in  this  locality  gave  a 
new  impulse  to,  and  introduced  a  new  era  in  geo- 
logical science.  The  area  called  the  Paris  Basin, 
extends  in  length  to  180  miles  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  about  90  miles  from  east  to  west. 
This  space  is  a  great  depression  in  the  chalk,  which 
has  been  filled  up  by  alternating  groups  of  marine 
and  fresh  water  strata.  Cuvier  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing groups : 

rPlMtic  dar. 
{Signite. 
(.First  sandstone. 

2.  First  marine  formation,  Calcalreffrosaier. 

t  Silidous  limestone. 

3.  Second  fresh  water  format  I  Gypsum,  with  bones  of  ani- 

tion,  )     mab. 

(.Fresh  water  marls, 
f  Gypseous  marine  maris. 
Upper  marine  sands  and  sand- 

4.  Second  marine  formation,   <     stones. 

Upper  marine  maris  and  lime- 
t    stones. 

{SiUcions  millstone  without 
SiUd^  millstone,  with  shells. 
Upper  fresh  water  maris. 

Cuvier  supposed  that  these  formations  had  been 
at  successive  periods  deposited  over  the  chalk,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  land  had  been  alternately 
submerged  and  elevated  above  the  waters  of  tbe 
ocean.  Subsequent  investigations  of  Prevost  and 
others  have  demonstrated,  however,  that  in  all 
probability  the  strata  were  deposited  in  a  gulf,  at 
one  extremity  of  which  the  sea  entered ;  and  at  the 
other  a  large  river,  while  other  streams  may  have 
flowed  in  at  different  points,  and  thus  gave  rise  to 
the  alternating  mixture  of  marine  and  fluviatile 
remains,  which  are  ever  found  associated  to- 
gether. 

The  Plastic  Clog,  No.  1,  and  marls,  are  found 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  beds,  and  contain 
fresh  water  shells,  lignite,  and  drift  wood,  evidently 
the  deposit  of  a  large  river  entering  the  basin. 
This  deposit,  as  might  be  expected,  is  of  partial 
extent  throughout  the  area  of  the  basin. 

The  Cdcaire  Grassier,  No.  2,  is  a  coarse  lime- 
stone, often  passing  into  sand,  such  as  may  partly 
have  been  derived  from  the  debris  of  the  subjacent 
chalk.  It  contains  400  distinct  species  of  shells, 
both  marine  and  fluviabile ;  many  of  these  are 
greatly  comminuted,  but  others  are  entire  and  per- 
fect.    Of  these,   137  species  are  of  the  genua 
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Cerithium,  aniiiialf  tbat  are  known  to  inhabit  the 
roouthf  of  riTers  running  into  the  let,  where  the 
water  it  of  a  braluth  quality. 

The  Calcaire  lilicieux,  No.  3,  it  a  compact  tili- 
ciout  Umestooe,  resembling  a  precipitate  from  the 
watert  of  mineml  springt.  It  if  often  tra? eraed 
by  imall  empty  linuout  cavitiet ;  is  for  the  most 
part  devoid  of  organic  remains,  but  in  some  places 
contains  fresh  water  and  land  species,  and  never 
any  marine  fossils.  This  limestone  occupies  a 
distinct  part  of  the  basin,  from  the  calcaire  grossier, 
although  at  their  thinner  edges  thev  alternate  with 
each  other.  The  gypsum  and  marls,  supposed  by 
Cuvier  to  be  of  subsequent  origin  to  the  beds 
already  enumerated,  are  found  by  Prevost  to  alter- 
nate repeatedly  with  them.  The  gypsum  and 
marl  beds  are  in  greatest  abundance  towards  the 
centre  of  the  basin.  In  these  beds,  the  skeletons 
of  sixty-three  mammalia  have  been  found  together, 
with  seventeen  species  of  reptiles  and  birds.  Of 
the  mammalian  quadrupeds,  thirty-two  are  hoofed 
animals,  non-ruminating;  twelve  are  ruminating 
animals;  seventeen  are  of  the  rodentia  or  gnawers; 
eight  are  carnivorous ;  two  are  edentate  or  tooth- 
less, of  the  sloth  genus ;  and  two  amphibious. 

The  Second  or  Upper  wutrime  forwutione.  No.  4, 
consists  of  marls  and  micaceous  and  quartion  sand, 
upwards  of  eighty,  feet  thick. 

T%€  Third  Jfreik  water  forwtatum.  No.  5,  consists 
of  marls  interspersed  with  beds  of  flint  and  flinty 
nodules,  one  set  of  flinty  layers  containing  a  num- 
ber of  fossils,  the  other  none. 

PATRONAGE.  In  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
Scotland,  a  patron  is  one  who  enjoys,  along  with 
other  rights  of  less  importance,  the  right  of  pre- 
senting a  parochial  minister  to  a  vacant  charge. 
It  would  appear,  that  patrons  were  origin^y 
merely  the  guardians  of  the  temporal  property  of 
particular  churches;  and  that  the  rights  afterwards 
attached  to  patronage  were  at  first  conceded  by 
the  church,  only  to  those  who  endowed  particuhi^r 
churches,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  practice. 
Afterwards,  however,  similar  rights  in  reference 
to  other  churches,  were  assumed  by  persons  of 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  prevailed,  the  pope,  and 
since  the  Reformation,  the  Crown,  hu  claimed  to 
be  considered  patrons  of  all  churches  in  regard  to 
which  no  right  of  patronage  could  be  shown  by 
individuals.  In  addition  to  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion, the  patron  in  former  tiroes  had  a  pre-eminent 
seat,  and  a  burial-place  in  the  church,  and  a  right 
of  precedency  in  processions ;  his  name  and  arms 
were  engraved  on  the  church,  bells,  ke.  He  had 
also  the  disposal  of  the  fruits  of  the  beneftee  during 
a  vacancy,  and  his  consent  was  necessary  to  the  va- 
lidity of  leases  or  fens  by  the  incumbent  The 
vacant  stipends  now  go  the  minuters'  widows*  fiind. 
The  statute  1567,  c.  7,  which  abolished  Popery, 
and  reeognised  the  Reformed  religion,  reserved  **  the 
represenution  of  laick  patronages,**  by  "the  just 
and  auneient  patrones.**  And,  in  still  broader  terms, 
the  act  1592.  c  1 19,  provided  that  the  presbyteries 
to  whom  all  presentations  were  thereby  appointed 
to  be  directed,  **  be  bound  and  utricted  to  receive 
and  admit  quhatsumever  qualified  minuter  pre- 
sented be  hu  majesty  or  laick  patronis."  The  act 
immediately  succeeding,  (c  117,)  declared,  in 
reference  to  benefices  rendered  vacant  by  the 
deposition  of  the  incumbent,  that,  if  the  preebytery 
refusMi  a  minister  presented  by  the  patron,  the 
Utter  shoold  be  enUtled  to  retain  the  fruits  of  th» 


benefice.     On  the  lelaMishMWl  of 

the  principle  ol  these  acts  wna 

1612,  c  1.  by  which  t 

to  be  directed  to  the  bishop  of  tkm 

it  was  provided  that,  if  the  tiihnnt' 

admit  a  ooalified  saiaister,   auB 

should  be  lawful  for  the  patro«  to  i 

of  the  benefice ;  and  that,  if  »o 

should  be  given  lor  1 1  f— si.  IcCtsa  tf  I 

should  be  isaued,  charging  tW  orAnvf,  ^  a  i 

bbhop)  to  do  his  doty  in  loetiti^ 

the  presentee.     Soom  tkmm  alter  \h 

ment  of  Presbytery,  patronaga  warn  AaSiftrf  W 

1649.  c   SS.   which  eapowwvd  ysaifcyt—  to 

settle  ministers  **  on  the  s«te  mmd  atkm^  «  «a 

the  consent  of  the  eoogrcgntioa,  mm  vAan  h*  • 

to  be  obtruded  agatnst  their  wiL*     As  As  W- 

stofmtioo,  the  act  1649  fell  narfer  the  naaHt 

act.     But  patronage  was  again  nholMhfld  hs  ML 

c.  23,  and  the  right  of  decuoa  far  tte  ewn^  ' 

the  congregation  given  to  the   eMsvm»  wt^  te 

heritors,  or  the  magistrmtea  m  hvrf^     As  ^ 

pensation,  patrons  were  to  ncoiwa   flt  an^ 

(£33  6s.  sterling:)  on  locciviag  ntwii,  Asf  «p« 

bound  to  execute  a  deed  of  reaaMoiABB  tf  ttr 

patronage.     Only  three  parishca  (CkMw.  OU  ad 

New  Mookland)  had  ohtainsd     ~ 

tions,  when  the  right  of  yiii—n  to  p 

again  restored  by  10  Anoc,  c  13,  wkt^ 

that  it  shoold  be  lawfnl  to  all  peftwm 

not  executed  renundatieM  in  tcms  ef  i 

statute,  to  present  as  fbrscrir.  md  tt 

teries  should  be  boond  to  orfait  ^o  < 

senteea,  as  presentees  oqght  t*  I 

before  the  passing  of  the  net.     Th»  o0  »  ^B  • 

force,  and  at  present,  atw^ngly,  i^  fc*t  m^  ■ 

the  settlement  of  a  parochial  sMasiar,  m  te  |i^ 

sentation  by  the  patron.     B«t  the  | 

before  he  acquires  a  right  to  the  < 

emoluments  of  his  ottec,  be  aAmsttad  ta  ■  efli 

ing  to  the  rules  of  the  chwxh.     By  Che  ast  ^  I 

General  Assembly  16S5,  H  b  pferifcd^  ^m 

one  shall  be  admitted  a  Bttawtcr.  if  a  m^  p 

of  the  male  heads  of  familiea,  raMaasn^i^  i 

sent  from  his  ealL     This  act  hna«  in  a  tos^^ 

sion  of  the  Court  of 

uitrm  vireM  of  the  Oencrnl  . 

the  whole  Court  of  i 

bytery  were  acting  illegally  in 

to  a  presentee,  in  eoofbnaity  with  the  tsv^  tf  *. 

earl  of  Kinnoul  a.  presbytery  ^  Anchnffaate.! 

March.  1838.     The  deosson  ww  tm^m^  Iff 

House  of  Lords. 

Patronage  is  an  heritable  rifhC  Bm  it  •«■ 
ally  a  ^as  iMcmpormk,  ti 
without  infeftment  It  k, 
being  feudalised,  after  which  tt  nm  ha  ^^^ 
conveyed  only  by  faifeftmeat  TW  na^  ^^^ 
are  a  psalm-book,  and  the  kcya  of  the  ^m^  B 
was  held  that  patrooagas  wm  wa*  lariaM  tt  ^ 


batpatn 
act  of  annexatloo,  1597.     Lords  ^  1 
held  entitled  to  exerdae  a  right  ^  | 
presenting    ministers    to 
attached  to  the  erected  hsnstnas      T%a  ( 
alreadv  said,  has  right  to  all 
no  title  can  be  proved :  and 
with  the  crown,  the  false  of  a 
his  title,  establishes  the  rrowm's  mte.     A  ) 
of  patronage  cannot  he  kat  hy 
exercise  it.     There  mast  he  i 
scHptlon.     A  right  of  patiannn  "s 
subject  of  a  liferrat  praiiswn,,  by  ^ 
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to  a  widow,  and  she  vrill  have  right  to  present 
during  her  life.  The  naagistmtes  of  a  royal  burgh 
cannot  alienate  the  patronage  of  a  cfaureh  within 
burgb.  Where  a  patronage  is  given  to  one  in 
liferent,  and  another  fn  fee,  the  liferenter  is  en- 
titled to  present.  Where,  however,  (as  may  be 
validly  done,)  the  patronage  is  conveyed  to  the 
heritors  of  a  parish,  fiars  only  are  understood  to  be 
meant.  A  presentation  by  a  married  woman  must 
hsve  the  concurrence  of  her  husband.  A  tutor 
may  present  to  the  churches  of  which  his  pupil  is 
pttroQ  ;  and  minors  may  present,  their  curators,  if 
they  have  any,  giving  their  consent.  A  patron 
etnnot  present  himself  to  the  benefice.  The  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  patronage  may  sometimes  give 
rise  to  questions  of  right ;  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
courts  have  jurisdiction  in  these  questions.  The 
judgment  of  the  church  courts  is  absolute  in  deter- 
loining  the  fitness  of  the  presentee  for  the  pastoral 
office ;  but  the  Court  of  Session  has  the  primary 
Biid  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  questions  relative  to 
the  validity  of  the  presentation.  Although,  how- 
ever, a  presbytery  should  erroneously  reject  a  valid 
presentAtion,  or  refuse  to  settle  a  presentee  on 
grounds  not  cognisable  by  them,  they  cannot  be 
compelled  to  settle  him  by  civil  diligence,  which 
the  act  1612,  c.  1,  empowered  a  patron  to  employ 
against  a  bishop  who  refused  to  collate  a  qualified 
presentee.  A  person  may  be  admitted  by  the 
presbytery  to  the  pastoral  office;  but  without  a  valid 
title  to  the  benefice,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  fruits. 
Accordingly,  when  a  presbytery  reject  a  presenta- 
tion, and,  pending  proceedings  in  the  civil  courts  for 
determining  its  validity,  settle  another  minister,  that 
minister  is  not  entitled  to  draw  the  fruits  of  the 
benefice.  It  would  appear  that  in  such  a  case  the 
Ministers*  Widows'  Fund  would  be  entitled  to  the 
itipend,  as  vacant  stipend.  The  law  of  patronage, 
including  Calls,  Ju»  devolutum,  the  Settlement  of 
ministers,  &c.,  has  been  ably  digested  by  Mr  Dun- 
lop  in  his  separate  treatise  on  patronage,  (1833.^ 
For  further  information  on  subjects  connected  witn 
the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  see  the 
article  AMsembltf,  General^  in  the  body  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia; also  the  article  Scotland,  subdivision 
Church, 

PEARSON,  Richard,  M.D.,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, was  a  native  of  Birmingham,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1765.  Agreeably  to  his  own  wishes,  he 
was  designed  for  the  medical  profession,  for  which 
he  had  cherished  an  early  attachment,  manifested 
efen  in  his  boyhood  by  a  taste  for  botany  and  an 
insatiable  curiosity  to  understand  and  examine  the 
structure  of  animals.  Accordingly,  at  the  usual 
period,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Tomlinson,  an  enlightened 
practitioner  in  Birmingham;  nor  was  he  long  in 
justifying  his  choice  of  a  profession,  and  affording 
an  earnest  of  his  future  excellence  therein ;  for,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  noviciate,  a  gold  medal,  being 
the  first  proposed  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  signs  of  death  with 
reference  to  its  distinction  from  the  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  wan  unanimously  adjudged  to 
him.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Edinburgh,  at  that 
time  in  the  zenith  of  its  fame  as  a  medical  univer- 
sity, and  he  obtained  in  1786,  his  degree  with 
honour.  Here  he  numbered  among  his  college 
friends,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr  Beddoes,  Dr 
Duncan,  and  other  equally  eminent  men;  and, 
besides  the  usual  course  of  medical  study,  he  ac- 


quired great  proficiency  in  natural  history  and 
botany,  two  seienees  whirb  powerfully  influenced 
the  bent  of  his  subsequ^^nt  professional  itudieUf 
and  were  ever  after  amoii^  his  favourite  snd  un- 
wearied pursuits.  After  two  more  yt^atA,  which 
were  spent  on  the  continent,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  he  settled  as  a  pbjaiciatt  iti  hie  native 
town,  Birmingham.  Here,  by  the  influenre  and 
recommendation  of  his  attLiched  friend,  Or  Wither^ 
ing,  he  soon  succeeded  tbut  eminent  {jni<:titioiier 
and  botanist  as  one  of  ihn  pbysiciniis  to  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  and  began  to  devote  his  netive  and 
well-stored  mind  to  the  zealous  exercise  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  very  early  acquired  a  high 
reputation,  and  was  enjoying  an  exteniive  and 
rapidly  increasing  practice^  when  be  wa»  indured, 
in  the  year  1800,  to  take  up  h^s  residence  In  Ltm* 
don.  His  published  wprka,  during  hk  rontiim- 
ance  in  Birmingham,  a  period  of  about  twelve 
years,  consisted  of  three  dieter  tut  Ions,  one  tm 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  another  on  h)ctrophobLa,*and 
the  third  on  the  epidemir  bilious  fevur  in  1793. 
In  London  he  puhlished  b]:§  ''  Observations  on  the 
Epidemic  Catarrhal  Fever,  or  luBnenzA,  of  1603," 
which  rapidly  passed  through  m&ny  fdition^;  and, 
in  the  following  year  his  outlined  of  a  plan  for  ur. 
resting  the  progress  of  a  malignant  eontagloji 
which  was  raging  on  the  shore^i  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  hourly  expected  in  Ei^glatid,  increased 
his  reputation,  and  gained  bim  the  notice  of  the 
highest  individuals  both  in  undoutofhis  profes- 
sion. But  the  work  which  libove  ah  estuUljthed 
his  fiune  in  the  medical  world,  and  for  wblcfa  few 
were  so  well  qualified,  bv  an  extenaive  ucqnain- 
tance  with  natural  scieMt'e  hi  bimself,  whs  his 
"Practical  Synopsis  of  tb«  Materia  Alimetitaria 
and  Materia  Medica,"  the  fir»t  part  of  which  had 
appeared  anonymously  so  i'arly  as  1797' 

From  this  time  Dr  Pearson  took  bii  place 
among  the  most  distinguished  m embers  of  the  me^ 
dical  profession  in  London.  His  cu-opcralion  was 
solicited  in  the  principal  litersr)  and  scientific  pro- 
ductions of  the  time,  and  be  was  enrolled  a  fettow 
of  most  of  the  learned  soi  ieties  in  London,— the 
Medical  and  Medico-Chirurfi^ica),  ibe  Linna^aii,  the 
Antiquarian,  and  others.  %  the  earn^^i^t  deithe 
of  the  editor,  the  late  arch-deaeon  Narei,  he  con^ 
t'ributed  the  medical  reviews  for  tbc  Britis^h  Cri* 
tic ;  for  a  certain  period  Ite  furmithi^d  the  articles 
on  Medicine  in  Dr  Reefi'^  Cyclopedia,  and  was  n^ 
sociated  with  the  celebr&ti'd  Dr  Button  and  Dr 
Shsw  in  the  abridgment  of  tbc  PhilosopbicHl 
Transactions  from  their  couimcneeinent.  \VbiLe 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  iniitropuntan  reputa- 
tion, he  left  London,  and  after  a  short  restdenre 
at  Reading,  and  afterwards  at  Sutton  among  bis 
relations  and  friends,  he  mghln  returned  to  Bir- 
mingham, where  he  paftscd  the  reinalnder  of  bis 
life.  His  object  in  thus  repairiit^  to  bis  native 
place  being  not  so  much  tbt:  desire  of  practiee,  us 
of  a  retirement  where  be  could  enjoy  Lbe  plea- 
sures of  medical  society,  little  remains  Co  be  said 
of  his  professional  career,  except  that  severul  of 
those  families  who  had  forjnerly  coitlided  in  him« 
both  in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  were  happy 
in  the  opportunity  of  consulting  bitn,  and  tiot  il 
few  medical  men  gladly  avaikd  themselves  of  hh 
acknowledged  experience.  On  the  opening  of  lbe 
medical  school  in  Birmingbum,  be  delivered  ibe 
first  introductory  lecture ;  and  to  the  iueeess  of  It 
his  subsequent  courses  of  lectures,  were  Highly  ilN 
strumental.     The  last  professional  acts  of  hii  litfi 
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were,  a  peper  communieatcd  to  the  Edinbargb 
Medical  Journal,  on  the  preference  to  be  given  in 
medicine  to  the  leedi  OTer  the  other  parts  of  plants, 
where  the  former  were  found  to  possess  equal 
medicinal  properties ;  and  a  tract  in  illustration  of 
the  principle,  published  in  his  last  illness,  on  the 
medical  properties  of  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish 
broom.  Dr  Pearson's  death  took  place  at  War. 
wick,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1836.  In  private 
life,  he  was  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  warm  and 
steady  friend.  With  great  independence  of  thought 
he  united  perfect  chanty.  His  unusual  con  versa, 
tional  powers  were  marked  by  a  cheerful  readi- 
ness to  impart  to  all  ages  his  varied  information. 
His  ben«volence  was  unbounded,  and  displayed 
itself  daily  and  hourly,.-to  the  poor  b^  open- 
handed  generosity,  to  his  friends  by  unceasing  acts 
of  kindness,  and  to  all  mankind  by  his  constant 
endeavours  to  promote  every  thing  which  could 
benefit  the  human  race. 

PEEBLES-SHIRE,  oe  TWEEDDALE,  a 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
county  of  Mid-Lothian,  on  the  south  by  Selkirk- 
shire  and  Dumfries-shire,  on  the  east  by  Selkirk- 
shire and  Mid* Lothian,  and  on  the  west  by  Lan- 
arkshire. Its  extreme  length,  from  north  to  south 
is  about  thirty  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  fi^m  east 
to  west  is  about  twentv-two.  It  is  a  hilly  pasto- 
ral  county,  the  general  elevation  of  the  pasture- 
Unds  bein^  about  1200  feet,  yet  these  are  mostly 
covered  with  green  herbage,  and  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  streams  are  many  fertile  spots.  The  river 
Tweed  rises  in  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
county,  and  flowing  first  north-east  and  then  east, 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  other 
streams  of  the  county  are,  the  Biggar,  the  Lyne, 
the  Eddlestone,  the  Leithan,  the  Mannor  and  the 
Quair,  which  all  hll  into  the  Tweed;  and  the 
North  and  South  Esk,  which  fall  into  the  sea  at 
Musselburgh.  Peebles-shire  is  deficient  in  mine- 
rals, particularly  coal,  which  circumstance  accounts 
in  some  measure  for  the  absence  of  any  consider- 
able manufacture  in  tbe  county.  The  population 
is  thinly  scattered,  and  mostly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  pursuits.  The  number  of  sheep 
which  pasture  in  the  county  is  estimated  at  above 
120,000.  The  majority  of  these  are  of  the  Cheviot 
breed,  which  has  of  late  years  supplanted  the  old 
Twe^dale  variety,  being  found  more  valuable  for 
its  fleece.  The  county  has  only  one  town,  Peebles, 
and  a  few  villsges,  namely,  Linton,  Eddlestone, 
Skirling,  Brougbton,  and  Innerleithen,  the  latter 
place  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  are 
said  to  be  good  for  the  cure  of  old  wounds,  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  and  for  relieving  stomach  and  bilious 
complaints.  The  town  of  PeebltM  is  situated 
twenty-one  miles  south  from  Edinburgh,  and  is  of 
great  antiquity  as  a  seat  of  population.  It  seems 
to  have  been  occasionally  visited  by  the  Scottish 
sovereigns  in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  one  of 
our  finest  old  Scottish  descriptive  poems,  *•  Peebles 
to  the  Play,**  attributed  to  the  first  James,  cele- 
brates a  festival  which  annually  took  place  at 
Peebles  on  Beltane  day  or  tbe  first  of  May.  Peebles 
is  divided  into  an  Old  and  New  Town,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Tweed,  on  the  north 
by  the  Eddlestone  water.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving,  fishing, 
countrv  Ubour,  Ifcc  The  town,  from  its  interest- 
ing and  healthy  situation  in  a  pastoral  district,  its 
excellent  seminaries,  and  other  advantages,  is  often 
selected  as  a  place  of  residence  by  families  in  easy 
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PEMBROKESHUlEi   a  MriMM  wmm  • 
South  Wales,  svrTO«Bd<4  by  the  «a  wmtj  m^ 
except  on  the  eastern  ait,  wbkh  h  \mM  iv 
CarmartlMBshirt  aad  rsr^igBMyri.    Ito  aiiM 
length  is  thirty  milca,  and  its  gnsM  bMtt 
twenty-seven.     It  forma  the  mmti  1ml  ftm  d 
Wales,  the  hills  bctag  all  of  mmkmm  ^imm 
The  principal  rivers  of  the  luaetj  ■•  *i  Tm. 
and  tlie  Eaatem  Clcddam  nd  WcSto  Oiba 
These  two  latter  vote,  nd  fam  *•  mt^m 
estuary  of  MUford  Haves.    Theumfcsiirfai 
county  b  in  gcaeral  ia  a  badivvd  SMi,ktf  ^a 
numbers  of  Uack  cattle  aad  shasf  m  wk^  mi 
sent  to  the  sowth  of  Englaad,  «ha««H«iairt 
prised  for  their  flesh.     The  ■sarih^M  4  *m 
county  are  trifliBg.  birt  coal  iskiyly  iiyt^w* 
there  are  a  aomber  of  fishiag  !•«■  ihaiVi 
coast.     The  iahabitaoU  of  P<mhrsha*M  «i4 
vided  into  English  and  Wdsk    Betasm^f 
classes,  in  former  ttmea»  graaft  asHaesai  ai  s^ 
plete  separation  eiis»«d,  bat  iaftraseris^OTaw 
frequent.    Between  MillbrdHavaamd  to  far* 
channel,  where  the  Eofliih  fivcaesbsfrfl^ 
ings  was  permitted  to  acttk  ia  the  n^p  sf  fcn 
L  and  the  distriet  b  nnmmnsly  mflsiUik  fcr 
land  beyond  Walea.     The  EagU  hs^i^  a^ 
mitted  to  be  here  spokca  with  greift  yatfy.  IW 
towns  of  Pembrokeshire,  with  a  MshMi  ^m 
2000,  are,   Pembroke.  6511:   BsmW  «^ 
3915;  Narberth,  2580;  8t  BaviTt  («*  1». 
Tenby.   2128;   and  DogMck,  SW    r^^ 
the  eounty  toam,  staada  ea  a  sJagaWswtrfta* 
dividing  the  soaall  estoary  of  Dava  M.  ^* 
flows  from  MUford  HaveaL     It  ii  IV  ^  k" 
London,  and  10  fnaa   Havcriard  W«A   ft  v 
once  defended  by  stroof  walb  aad  s  pa^AAa»> 
tle,4he  rains  of  which  still  rcMBs.    1kk« 
consisU  chiefly  of  oae  \emm  strart,  «h^  ■  «• 
and  well-boilt,  exteodiaf  from  cast  ta  a^«* 
ridge  of  a  hill,  and  tar^aatiag  at  Iht  a^*** 
a  staep  precipice,  oa  which  the  otfb  a  rtMd 
The  county  assises  and  cbrtisas  sre  bdfl  ta^ 
there  U  a  coasiderahla  ■aihrf  m  the  fc«^a 
Population  of  the  coaaty  ia  18SU  BUm. 

PENANO.  oE  PRINCE  OF  WAUT  ► 
LAND,*  an  bhMid  of  the  UMm  ea^>*f< 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Mahfv  p^^^* 
UUtude  from  5<>  15'  to  S*  V  aarlh.  mdN^* 
100^  east;  iUgrcateet  laagth  m  asasm  •■■ 
miles  from  north  to  soath,  aad  its  i'mmA  1^* 
twelve  miles  at  the  aorth,  and  dasssffv  »4F 
miles  at  the  soath,  thas 
sided  shape,  with 
tre,  the  whole  e 
milea.  The  valley 
in  breadth,  b  the  1 
eastern  side,  exteodiag 
a  triaagnlar  shape,  the 
ing  the  base  aad  tbe  apcx^^aBad  Tl  ,  _,^ 
into  the  harboar,  and  haviag  Ccmfi  T^^  0^ 
capital)  and  the  Fort  of  Piaaar  h^  •  ^* 
which,  fiDr  three  milea  ia  ermtf 
point,  private  hoaaes  cxi 

of  the  northern  shore  b . 

the  centre  of  tbe  island  raas  a  fwm  ^  ^ 
creasing  in  height  and 
wards  the  souU.     On  the 
mountains  there  b  a 
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grotmd  of  good  quality  for  every  epecies  of  culti- 
fttion,  Bf  is  now  demonstrated  by  the  general  cul- 
ture thereof.    Indeed  two-thirds  of  Penang  is  of 
lerel  or  gentle  inclination.     The  east,  owing  to  its 
■oiitoess,  is  covered  with  rice  fields ;  the  south 
and  weft  ralleys,  though  partly  cultivated  for  the 
tane  purpose,  are  chiefly  laid  out  in  pepper  gar- 
deni  and  spice  plantations.     Every  where  close  to 
the  eoatt,  as  in  Ceylon,  runs  an  extensive  belt  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  scattered  over  the  island  in 
TtrioQS  groups  appear  groves  of  the  graceful  areca 
pain  (or  Penang)  from  which  the  isle  takes  its 
Ualay  name.     The  hills  and  low  grounds,  where 
lot  cultivated,  are  thickly  covered  with  wood. 
Tegetation  is  splendidly  luxuriant,  and  for  miles 
t^  eve  rests  on  one  dense  mass  of  mountain  forest. 
Besides  George  Town  (the  capital)  above  alluded 
to,  there  is  only  one  large  collection  of  houses  en- 
titled  James  Town,  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  four 
oOcs  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  amidst  a  grove 
of  the  lofely  palm  tribe.     Numerous  small  villages 
sod  Malay  topes  are  scattered  over  the  island, 
etpedally  on  the  south  side,  often  beautifully  and 
romantially  situated  on  the  coast  or  amidst  spice 
groret  in  the  vales. 

The  harbour  of  George  Town,  the  capital,  is 
ctptcious,  with  good  anchorage,  and  well  defend- 
ed;  it  is  formed  by  a  strait  about  two  miles  wide, 
that  separates  Penang  from  the  opposite  Quedah 
coast  on  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  the  whole  navy 
of  Great  Britain  might  find  shelter  therein.  The 
*t%  k  placid  throughout  the  year,  and  the  periodi- 
cti  effects  of  the  monsoons  little  felt,  the  winds 
pvtaking  more  of  the  character  of  land  and  sea 
iHteies.  When  first  known  to  Europeans,  the 
>^d  appeared  quite  untenanted,  covered  with 
^oretti,  and  considered  as  a  part  of  the  possessions 
)f  the  king  of  Quedah  on  the  contiguous  coast. 
^  1785,  captain  Light,  the  commander  of  a  "  coun- 
fj  ship"  in  India,  having  married  the  king  of 
^edab's  daughter,  received  a  gift  of  the  island  as 
iBttriage  portion.     Captain  Light  transferred  it 

0  the  East  India  Company,  who  having  entered 
ito  a  treaty  with  his  Quedah  nugesty  agreed  to 
*j  6000  dollars  annually  to  the  king,  which  in 
^  was  raised  to  10,000,  in  consideration  of  the 
oopany  receiving  the  Wellesley  province  on  the 
■in  land  opposite  Penang,  a  territory  extending 
li^y-five  mUes  along  the  coast,  four  miles  inland 
m  the  south  bank  of  the  Quaila  Mudda  to  the 
>rth  bank  of  the  Krian  river,  latitude  5^  20' 
»rth. 

^en  the  Company's  establishment  was  formed 
Penang,  in  1786,  the  only  inhabitants  were  a 
w  miserable  fi^ermen  on  the  sea  coast.  In  con- 
queaee  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Malayan  prin- 
)*lities,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  settlers 
the  East  India  Company,  a  native  population  of 
nous  descriptions  arose.  The  population  of  the 
tiement,  including  province  Wellesley  and  adja- 
it  isles,  has  been  as  follows,  during  the  years — 

1^       .       .       38,057  1896       .  ft5.n6 

1*»S       .        .        Sl.aOT  1837       .       .       67.986 

I^       .       .        S3,6G9  1828  60.551 

rbe  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  Malays, 

uliu,  Chinese,  Bengalese,   Burmese,   &c.,  the 

tipeans  and  their  descendants  forming  only  about 

(hundred. 

rhe  trade  of  Penang  is  carried  on  with  Calcutta, 

dru,  Bombay,  England,  China,  Java,  Ceylon, 

m,  Tenasserim  coast,  Acheen,  Delhi,  Quedah, 

1  a  few  petty  native  ports.  The  total  value  ojf 
K)rts  into  Penang  were — 


In  1838-9 
Exports  from  ditto 


.rupees  59.33379 
a6;oo,9oo 


Excess  16,22,979 

The  imports  and  exports  of  specie  for  the  same 
year  were^> 


Exports 


S.  mpeet  8,32,232 
7.19,896 
1.12,356 


Of  the  imports,  opium  alone  consists  of  upwards 
of  seven  lac  of  rupees ;  the  other  items  are  com- 
prised of  the  various  produce  of  the  Straits,  or  of 
India  and  British  goods,  the  trade  being  one  of 
transit.  Birds*  nests  for  Chinese  soups  is  one  of 
the  most  important  articles. 

Penang  has  been  a  spice  island  from  the  period 
nearly  of  its  first  settlement.  Pepper  engrossed 
the  consideration  of  capitalists  for  many  years,  and 
until  the  price  fell  so  low  that  the  returns  no 
more  than  repaid  the  outlay.  But  previous  to  this 
check  another  resource  of  gain  opened  by  the  in* 
troduction  to  the  island  of  the  nutmeg  and  clove 
tree.  In  1798  a/ew  spice  plants  were  imported 
from  the  Dutch  spjce  islands ;  but  in  the  year  1800 
there  were  brought  from  Amboyna  5000  nutmeg  and 
15,000  clove  plants.  In  1802  a  further  and  larger 
number  arrived.  This  consisted  of  25,026  seed- 
ling  nutmeg  trees,  and  175  plants  of  ages  varying 
from  four  to  seven  years.  Shortly  before  this  last 
period  a  government  spice  garden  had  been  esta- 
blished, embracing  130  acres  of  land,  lying  on  the 
slopes  which  skirt  the  base  of  the  hill  near  Amie's 
Mills,  a  romantic  spot,  and  well  watered  by  a  run- 
ning stream  now  called  Ayer  Putih.  This  planta- 
tion, in  some  respects  a  mere  nursery,  contained, 
in  the  above  year,  the  number  of  19,628  nutmeg 
plants,  varying  from  one  up  to  four  years  old,  3459 
being  four  years  of  age.  There  were  also  6259 
clove  trees,  of  which  669  were  above  six  and  under 
seven  years  old.  In  the  same  year,  1802,  Mr 
Smith,  the  honourable  Company's  botanist,  reported 
that  he  had  imported  in  all  to  the  island  at  that 
date  71,266  nutmeg  and  55,264  clove  plants,  out 
of  which  a  few  were  reserved  for  the  botanical 
gardens  at  Kew,  Calcutta,  and  Madras.  Most  of 
the  plantations  now  in  a  productive  state  have  been 
created  by  plants  raised  "bom  nuts  yielded  b/  trees 
of  the  onginal  importations,  and  a  number  of  nut- 
meg trees  which  had  been  planted  on  the  face  of  a 
hill  and  abandoned,  were,  after  a  lapse  of  about 
four  years,  rescued  from  thick  jungle  and  found  to 
be  in  a  lively  condition  and  in  bearing.  The  wild 
nutmeg  tree  is  indigenous  to  Penang,  being  an  in- 
habitant of  the  hills.  It  is  a  tall  forest  tree,  and 
bears  a  more  oval  shaped  fruit  than  the  true  nut- 
meg tree.  Both  the  nut  and  mace  are  less  pungent 
and  more  astring^^nt  than  the  true  spice,  yet  the 
Chuliahs  have  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering  them 
and  selling  them  in  the  native  bazaars. 

In  1818,  the  bearing  nutmeg  trees  on  the  island 
were  estimated  to  be  6900.  Since  that  period 
spices  have  been  more  extensively  cultivated. 
There  are  now  upwards  of  thirty  spice  plantations 
at  this  settlement,  including  province  Wellesley, 
and  these  may  be  classed  as  follows: — Five  planta- 
tions containing  from  4000  up  to  20,000  trees. 
Eight  from  500  up  to  10,000  trees.  Seventeen 
from  50  up  to  2000,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
about  8,000  trees,  of  which  number  45,000  are 
estimated  to  be  in  bearing.  When  Bencoolen  was 
ceded  to  the  Dutch,  the  plantations  there  were 
estimated  to  contain  25,000  bearing  trees  only. 
The  gross  annual  produce  from  the  plantations  may 
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be  roughly  estiiMted  at  130,000  Ibt.,  but  young 
trees  are  yearly  coming  into  bearing  to  svreU  this 
quantity;  should  the  cultivation  meet  with  no 
serious  interruption,  it  may  perhaps  in  time  sup> 
ply  the  whole  of  the  English  market  with  spices. 

The  i^ovemment  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Sin- 
gapore, IS  subordinate  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 
As  a  commercial  and  maritime  station  Penang  has 
many  advantages ;  it  serves  as  an  entrepot  for  the 
various  produce  of  China,  the  eastern  islands  and 
straits,  the  native  merchants  from  which  take  back 
in  return  British  and  India  goods.  It  was  at  one 
time  contemplated  to  form  an  extensive  arsenal  and 
ship-building  depot  at  Penang,  and  indeed  several 
fine  ships  were  built  there,  but  the  object  was  ulti* 
roately  abandoned.  At  present  Penang  serves  as  a 
rendesvous  for  our  naval  squadron  in  the  Indian 
seas,  for  wfiich  its  position,  healthiness,  and  abun- 
dance of  provisions,  admirably  qualify  it. 

PENCIL,  (a.^  The  marking  material  of  what 
are  called  black-lead  pencils  is  plumbago,  or  gra- 
phite, a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nine  parts  of  carbon  to  one  of  iron. 
This  mineral  is  of  a  dark  iron-black  colour,  passing 
into  steel  gray.  It  occurs  in  a  massy  form,  in  kid- 
ney-shaped lumps,  varying  from  the  sise  of  a  pea 
to  much  larger  lumps,  and  is  found  in  beds  of 
quartz,  and  in  masses  of  calcareous  earth.  It  has 
a  glistening  meUUic  lustre,  and  the  fracture  pre- 
sents a  texture  somewhat  between  scaly  and  granu- 
lar. The  large  masses  are  slaty  in  their  appearance, 
and  occur  generally  in  distinct  concretions.  It 
takes  a  considerable  polish  by  rubbing,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  gives  a  dark  lead-gray  streak  when 
drawn  along  paper  or  wood.  It  is  unctuous  to  the 
feel  and  not  very  brittle,  and  about  twice  as  heavy 
as  iu  own  bulk  of  water.  The  large  quantity  of 
carbon  which  it  contains,  renders  it  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  chemist,  in  the  fom  of 
crucibles,  as  it  will  bear  an  intense  heat.  The 
other  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  to  relieve 
friction  in  the  axes  and  pivoU  of  wheeb.  Its 
power  this  way  may  be  illustrated  by  rubbing  a 
button  first  on  a  plain  board,  five  or  six  times,  and 
applying  it  to  a  bit  of  phosphorus,  the  latter  will 
immediately  bum.  When  rubbed  on  a  surface 
covered  with  plumbago,  double  or  treble  the  fric- 
tion will  be  required  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
Plumbago  is  also  used  to  give  a  polish  to  shot  and 
gunpowder,  to  give  a  preservative  coating  to  cast 
iron,  and  to  mix  with  clay  to  form  a  lining  for  fur- 
naces.  At  North  Carolina  shingles  are  coated  with 
a  mixture  of  black  lead  and  oil,  which  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  preservation  against  fire.  For  all  these 
latter  purposes,  however,  coarse  and  impure  black 
lead  is  employed. 

There  is  only  one  mine  of  plumbago  in  England. 
It  is  situated  at  Borrowdale  on  the  side  of  Seatal- 
lor  Fell,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Cumberland,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Keswick. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  mine  of 
copper  and  lead  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which 
was  worked  by  some  Germans;  but  on  finding 
some  small  veins  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  mine,  a 
contest  arose  with  the  crown  as  to  who  should  pos- 
sess the  precious  metals;  Elizabeth  gained  the 
contest,  and  the  Germans  toon  afterwards  left  the 
country.  About  that  period,  however,  the  Bor- 
rowdale  black-lead  mine  was  discovered,  and  soon 
drew  attention  to  its  valuable  contents.  lU  celeb- 
rity gradually  increased,  and  with  it  an  extensive 
aystem  of  purloining.     Sometimes  the  workmen  in 
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black-lead  mtnc  and  tmrry  off 

tents.     At  another  tine  a  ftj  tt  ^bws  «-r 

came  a  guard  placed  at  tW  ta fiwim  rf  tka  vw 

and  kept  potsesaioci  d  the 

days.     An  act  of  parliaMff  waa 

last  century,  inflicttng  stfYer*  ya^ilBM  «i  «l  ^ 

predators,  and  since  then  ■■  tm^mmi  Mifc  •-' 

proteetioo  has  bee*  dtiiaaJ, 

The  entrance  to  the  awe  ■  dbril  HW  h^ 
from  the  level  of  thegrovn^ 
is  an  excavated  cavity, 
tally  into  the  body  of  the 
has  a  railway  laid  along  its  wkdhe  n^tiL  md  • 
used  to  convey  the  ore  fr«B  tka  hmm  ef  'Jt 
mountain  to  the  enttnnee. 

Mr  Parkes,  who  vtsited  tW  ■■■■  ■  VR  r  "* 
the  following  acconnt  of  it : 

**  There  two  entrances  te  the  mmrn^^  ^ 
one  by  which  the  wuikiin  iisisn^  hy  ■■•  t  s 
flight  of  stepa,  and  the  other  m  n  lavft  ha«aik 
one,  capable  of  adrnttti^g  hamd 
barrows  for  the  removal  ef  tW 
earth  by  which  the  Mnck  Umi 
through  this  entrance  the  wnl9  ff»  ^  *>■ 
constantly  runs  throegh  the  ■sae.  In  m4m  to* 
cure  the  vast  trcasore  which  m  r^itmm^  v^ 
this  moontain,  the  propricten  have  warn  mmtd  s 
strong  brick  buildii^,  ctw— tis^g  el  fin*  f«a»  • 
the  ground  floor,  one  c£  which  m  Mnandirtrfv^ 
the  opening  by  which  the  ■intman  teapv  iftvav 
as  they  go  to  their  work.  ThM«*^B«n 
by  a  trap  door,  and  the 
called  the  dressing  roo»,  far 
it,  they  strip  off  their  nsnni 
them  put  on  a  drees  snitmhte  liar  nmht  m%^m 
The  men  work  six  hoors  ench,  md  tin  ihev  e« 
relieved  by  others.  As  the  Wmek  lead  •  ^amA 
it  is  put  into  firm  cnaka  whkh  held  ahatf  ^h» 
dred  and  twelve  ponnda  each,  md  than  ae  mm  ^ 
weggon  to  the  asrihuasa  of  the  pn^fliM  ■ 
London.  Formeriy,  thia  wine  wea  w^md  >y  *» 
in  seven  years:  b«t  in  rpainapnns  ef  the  A^ni 
being  greater,  and  the  qi— tity  whaA  thif^hpe 
discovered  not  being  to  lari««  it  has  him  ta* 
expedient  to  open  and  £f  tar  opt  4ma^  ^  ' 
seven  weeks  every  year.  Dai^g  tha  tt^  ^ 
mine  b  guarded  night  sad  day.  la  i^aafiMto^ 
the  mines  having  been  oftmJ  in  has  y^  otv* 
summer,  they  now  raise  aU  the  Ikth  1^  #4 
find,  and  then  the  mine  is  soLaitly  sfeai  a  Ai  4fr 
lowing  manner : — The  srorkatn  aheri  h^  ^ 
rubbish  which  had  been  uwuiid  at  the  ifa«V^ 
the  mine,  and  this  is  laid  oa  sa  a  sitawrffcifc 
to  the  amount  of  so«c  bandied  art  1^^  MM 
securely  blocks  up  both  the 
The  door  is  then  locked  ns  well 
the  house,  and  all  the  _ 

in  a  staU  of  aaiety;  far  the  aaa  atf  nM*MM 
is  thtts  wheeled  in  at  the  krge  imm.  4p^^» 
small  rill  of  water  which  nMMDy  ieae  4bi^MB» 
mine,  and  thus  has  the  c&rt  ef  JaaJag*^^ 
pletcly.  Thua,  if  an  attcapc  aeie  a^ttW^ 
the  boose  and  enter  the  aiae  W  tftf  ^t^? 
robbers  would  find  that  the  aalar  had  ^M^MM 
a  height  as  would  drown  say 
attempt  to  search  for  the  ore." 

Readers  amy  be  snipfiasd  at  the 
displayed  in  evrry  part  o(  the*  | 
scribed  by  Mr  Parfcrs«  to  fmsal  per 
but  this  surprise  will  cense  wWe  ae  i 
value  of  the  ore;  the  market  frxr  rf 
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filack  lead  being  nearly  half  the  price  of  pure  silver, 
ibout  two  gaineas  per  pound.  Varioui  shafts  are 
!ictTtted  in  this  mine,  some  of  which  appear  to 
M  exhausted,  which  occasions  a  search  for  new 
reios  in  other  directions.  One  mass  was  dis- 
^fotd  in  1603,  measuring  twenty  ^ne  yards  and 
I  bilf  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  property  of  this  mine  is  shared  between  a 
kw  indifiduals,  and  to  show  its  great  value,  Mr 
Pirkes  states  that  in  sixteen  years,  from  1798  to 
1814,  '2552  casks,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
!idi,  were  procured  from  this  mine :  of  which  736 
rere  fine,  and  1816  coarse.  This  we  shall  find  to 
;itre  an  average,  one  year  with  another,  of  17f864 
bt. ;  indeed,  the  nett  profits  have  been  known  to 
\t  between  20  and  £30,000  in  one  year.  The 
ewoo  why  this  mine  is  so  particularly  valuable, 
t  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  ore  re- 
luirei  scarcely  any  labour  to  fit  it  for  the  market, 
I  being  originally  almost  in  a  pure  state. 

Perhsps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circuro. 
ttncei  connected  with  plumbago  is  the  mode  in 
rbicb  it  is  sold.  After  the  quantity  necessary  for 
upplyingthe  market  during  the  ensuing  year  is 
iincted  from  the  mine,  and  the  latter  closed  up, 
be  product  is  carried  in  small  fragments  of  about 
bree  or  four  inches  long,  to  London,  where  it  is 
xpoted  for  sale  at  the  black-lead  market,  which  is 
eld  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  at  a  puh- 
c  house  in  Essex  street.  Strand.  The  buyers, 
'ho  amouDt  to  about  seven  or  eight  individuals, 
uffline  every  piece  vrith  a  sharp  instrument  to  as- 
ifUin  its  hardness,  those  which  are  too  soft  being 
ejected.  The  individual  who  has  the  first  choice 
ijiforty.five  shillings  per  pound,  the  others  thirty 
nllingt.  But  as  there  is  no  addition  made  to  the 
nc  quantity  in  the  market  during  the  course  of 
le  jear,  the  residual  portions  are  examined  over 
>d  over  again,  until  they  are  exhausted. 
Thus  much  for  the  black-lead.  The  wooden 
ue  or  exterior  of  black-lead  pencils  is  usually 
•de  of  cedar.  Of  cedar -trees  there  are  many 
meties,  but  the  red  cedar  used  for  pencils  is  the 
Iranian  cedar,  (Juniperus  Virginiana^')  of  North 
lOitfrica. 

To  prepare  the  cedar  for  the  pencils,  it  is  cut  by 
drcuiar  saw  into  four^ided  strips  of  a  proper 
figtb,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  thickness  that  two 
them  together  form  a  square  of  which  one  piece  is 
Jcker  than  the  other,  so  as  to  admit  the  groove 
It  to  receive  the  lead,  to  be  confined  to  one  piece 
•I;— this  groove  being  made  by  a  common  plough 
ine. 

The  lamps  of  plumbago  are  cut  into  slices  about 
e  thickness  of  a  shilling,  by  a  thin  circular  saw ; 
e  iHces  being  of  various  sizes,  from  one  to  two 
-hei  long,  and  varying  in  breadth, 
hi  preparing  the  cylindrical  leads  for  the  *<  patent'* 
ndl  cases,  for  which  Mr  Mordan  took  out  a  pa- 
)(,  the  plumbago  slices  are  cut  into  square  prisms 
little  larger  than  are  ultimately  required ;  and 
^  prisms  are  brought  to  the  desired  cylindrical 
ni  by  a  gradual  process  of  change,  produced  by 
ingenious  eontrivance.  A  series  of  three  dif- 
ent  sized  drcuiar  holes  are  cut  in  pieces  of  ruby ; 
!  first  of  which  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  convert 
!  square  prism  of  black  lead  into  an  eight-sided 
»n),  by  cutting  off  the  sharp  edge :  this  eight- 
m!  prism  is  then  converted  into  one  of  sixteen 
.%  by  thrusting  it  through  the  next  smaller  hole : 
1  lasUy.  the  cylindrical  form  is  given  by  the  third 
e  which  is  just  the  size  required.     The  manner 


of  thrusting  out  the  lead  in  a  **  Mordan*s"  pencil* 
case  with  a  little  pin  inside,  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  action  of  the  wire  and  tube  in  the  above 
process. 

The  rubies  are  worn  out  in  three  or  four  days. 
Steel  does  not  last  above  as  many  hours.  So  that 
the  ever-pointed  pencils  are  necessarily  costly,  six 
of  them  being  sold  for  2s.  6d.  If  they  are  cheaper 
than  this  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  adulterated. 
In  Paris,  when  you  buy  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a 
stationer's  shop,  some  of  these  pencils  are  added 
to  the  purchase.  Now  these  are  formed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  plumbago,  fuller's  earth  and  vermicelli. 

There  is  no  patent  which  has  been  more  infringed 
on  than  that  of  Mordan*s,  for  ever-pointed  pencils. 
Birmingham  is  the  source  of  this  infringement, 
where  they  are  sold  as  low  as  three  farthings  each, 
formed  of  composition.  A  thousand  persons  are 
now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  pencils 
and  cases. 

To  return  to  the  cedar  pencils : — One  edge  of  a 
slice  of  plumbago  being  made  straight  and  even,  it 
is  dipped  in  glue,  and  inserted  into  the  groove  cut 
in  the  thicker  half  of  the  cedar  stick.  With  a 
sharp  tool  a  cut  is  made  on  each  surface  of  the 
slice,  close  to  the  wood,  and  the  piece  can  then  be 
broken  off,  leaving  a  little  prism  of  lead  in  the 
groove.  The  straight  edge  of  the  slice  is  agani 
dipped  in  glue,  and  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  first 
piece,  and  again  cut  off,  till  the  whole  length  of 
the  groove  is  filled.  The  surface  of  the  wood  is 
then  smoothed  down  level,  and  the  other  half  is 
glued  on,  thus  making  a  square  black-lead  pencil. 

The  square  pencil  is  brought  into  the  cylindrical 
form  by  passing  it  through  a  hole  in  an  iron  or  steel 
puppet  of  the  exact  size  of  the  pencil,  and  forced 
along  by  the  workman.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
puppet  is  a  revolving  apparatus,  which  cuts  the 
pencil  round ;  it  consists  of  two  guages  and  a  small 
plane  iron,  revolving  round  an  open  centre.  Be- 
yond this  is  a  cylindrical  hole  in  a  steel  plate ;  as 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  first  edge  of  the  pencil  is 
cut  round,  it  is  forced  into  this  circular  hole,  and 
before  the  workoun  has  lost  the  means  of  pushing 
it  forward  at  the  end  that  is  square,  the  cylindricad 
end  is  pushed  through  the  circular  hole,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  seize  it  with  a  pair  of  wooden  nip- 
pers. It  is  thus  pushed  and  drawn  entirely  through, 
and  comes  out  cylindrical  and  polished,  for  the  hole 
being  a  little  smaller  than  the  pencil,  the  latter  is 
compressed  in  the  act  of  passing  through. 

The  pencils  usually  hawked  about  the  streets  of 
London  are  made  with  the  powder  of  black  lead, 
mixed  with  melted  sulphur,  and  then  poured  into 
moulds,  which  are  frequently  reeds  or  rushes. 
Common  carpenter's  pencils  are  formed  in  this  way, 
and  answer  well  enough  for  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applied.  This  mode,  however,  relates  io 
those  common  pencils  in  which  the  lead  (so  called) 
is  unusually  thick ;  but  the  most  successful  attempt 
at  deception  is  where  the  pencil  has  all  the  out- 
ward form  and  semblance  of  being  well  made,  but 
where  a  process  of  anatomization  shows  the  pur- 
chaser that  the  amount  of  black  lead  is  marvellously 
small, — the  central  part  of  the  groove  being  filled 
with  a  different  substance.  In  common  pencils, 
gum-arabic  and  resin  are  often  mixed  with  the 
plumbago. 

Genuine  cedar  pencils  must  cost  at  least  sixpence 
each.  Pencils  of  a  spurious  kind  are  however, 
sold  as  low  as  4^.  per  dozen.  The  melting  or 
softening  of  the  lead  when  held  in  a  candle,  or  ap 
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plied  to  a  red^ot  iron,  and  Tieldiog  a  blueish  flamt 
with  a  strong  smell  like  that  of  barning  sulphur, 
will  at  once  detect  the  nature  of  their  composition. 
PencUs  so  made  are  of  a  rtry  bad  kind ;  they  are 
hard,  brittle,  and  do  not  cut  or  make  a  mark 
freel/,  either  on  paper  or  on  wood,  rather  cut- 
ting or  scratching  them  than  leafing  a  coloured 
stroke. 

Drawing  pencils  are  distinguished  by  the  hard- 
ness or  softness  of  the  selected  specimens  of  plum- 
bago  from  which  they  are  manufiutured,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, those  made  from  the  hard  mineral,  have 
U  or  U  U  stamped  upon  the  cedar,  and  those  of  a 
soft  or  very  soft  nature  are  distinguished  bv  B  or 
B  B,  technic^y,  however,  B  and  double  B,  as  in 
the  former  case  H  and  double  H. 

Black-lead  pencils  appear  to  have  been  known 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  for  a  Mrriter  of  about  200 
years  ago,  says, — **  Of  late  black  lead  is  curiously 
formed  into  cases  of  deal  or  cedar,  and  so  sold  u 
dry  pencils,  something  more  useful  than  pen  and 
ink." 

PENRITH:  an  ancient  market-town  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  situated  near  the  river 
Pellerel  on  the  north,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Emont  and  the  Lowther  on  the  south,  284  miles 
from  London,  and  17  from  Carlisle.  During  the 
wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  Penrith  fre- 
quently changed  roasters,  and  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  the  Highlanders  quartered  here.  In  the 
church-yard  are  shown  two  stone  pillars  of  unknown 
antiquity,  called  the  giant's  grave,  and  a  single 
stone  called  the  giant's  thumb.  There  are  some 
manufactories  here  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
and  markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 
PopuUtion  of  town  and  parish  in  1831,  6059. 

PENS,  WRITING  PENS,  (a.)  The  principal 
birds  from  which  quills  are  obtained  for  making 
pens  are  the  goose,  the  swan,  and  the  crow.  Peli- 
cans also  furnish  a  portion  of  quills.  In  1632,  the 
number  of  quills  entered  for  home  consumption 
was  33,668,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  came 
from  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  Immense 
quantities  are  also  imported  from  Russia  and  Poland, 
where  flocks  of  gttte  are  kept  for  their  quills 
alone.  A  goose,  properly  managed,  furnishes  about 
twenty  quills  in  the  year.  The  quills  are  the  large 
feathers  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  wings.  In 
their  natural  state,  they  are  covered  with  a  mem- 
branous skin,  and  have  a  toughness  and  softness 
which  prevents  their  being  easily  split.  They  are 
also  opaque,  and  the  vascular  membrane  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  barrel  adheres  to  it  so  strongly,  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  detached.  To  remedy  these 
defects,  and  to  fit  the  quills  for  their  destined  pur- 
pose, is  the  business  of  the  quill-dresser.  He  takes 
a  krge  bundle  of  the  quills,  just  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  bird,  and  proceeds  to  separate  them  into 
three  parcels, — diflfering  from  each  other  in  the  sixe 
and  quality  of  the  quills.  The  value  is  estimated 
both  by  the  length  and  the  thickness  of  the  barrel ; 
those  having  the  largest  and  longest  barrels  being 
called  *'  primes,*'  which  fetch  the  highest  price  in 
the  market ;  the  next  best  in  quality  are  desig- 
nated as  **  seconds,"  ahd  the  third,  or  smallest  die, 
are  called  *'  pinions.**  The  process  of  sorting  being 
completed,  the  workmen  proceed  to  **darify 
the  quills,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  re- 
move the  membranous  skin.  The  quills  are 
plunged  for  a  short  time  into  heated  sand  :  the  heat 
of  the  sand  makes  the  outer  skin  crack  and  peel 
off,  which  is  further  aided  by  scraping  them  with 


a  sharp  instmmeat  i  while,  at  the  sm  %m,  m 
internal  mcmbraBa  hpcomss  ihnnM^ti* 
down  to  the  point  of  the  qmU.  TW  has«to 
quill  is  also  hardcaed  and  mdsnl  tai^iM  » 
this  process,  in  coBsogtage  of  the  ha«  wm^ 
or  drying  np  the  oily  matlsr  naissft  ■  a.  Ik 
latter  effect  is  increaacd  by  n^mtd  ka«p  as 
when  done  for  the  pwpose  of  hmtmm^m* 
is  called  dmtcku^^  prohaMy  fram  tit 
that  the  process  was  ML 
(The  term  Dutch  peaa,  is 
quills  that  have  beta  paasd  thf«s|feMi^k<M 
remove  tho  groaser  fiu  aadmaHtan,«ia 
them  mora  traaaparcat.)  Far  ths  h«  ^k  to 
process  of  datchiag  is  upsatidswitoa.  te 
care  is  oeoeasary,  ia  order  that  At  k«if  mm 
not  be  carried  so  £tf  as  to  iajora  tk  bass.  7a 
quills,  after  this  proocsa,  are  athwsf  tbasB* 
fine  thin  horn,  or  of  an  iaipars  ■!*»  ha  ha» 
they  are  brought  to  aaarkct  thty  «Aa^  aato 
process,  with  the  two-foid  atisct  d  pm  •■ 
an  uniform  yellow  coloar,  aad  ta  ashv  *sb  aa 
more  easily.  ThcY  are  diffsd  ^  Aasi  ^ 
fortis  or  nitric  ad^  whi^  hai  tht  sAtf  *^ 
It  is  however  thought  by  som,  iha  iki  pam^ 
although  it  improves  thor  hcaaij;  syaa  ta 
quality  by  aiakiflg  them  toohnttk.w*«** 
is  apt  to  run  up  ea  praariag  «ah  w^kam  i» 
ness ;  for,  this  reaaoa«  maay  psoaa  afct  v* 
much,  such  as  clcrfca  ia  aMtoatb  havk  *r- 
freqnently  prefer  aqatU  which  has  itf^y* 
process,  as  being  mora  daraUe.  TW  fvlwif 
been  thus  dresaed  and  fiaished,  •  p^M  rf  «>» 
barb  u  stripped  off,  to  oerapy  1m  waaay^ 
and  the  quills  are  tied  up  iata  \mSm  4 1^%- 
five  or  fifty  each,  for  the  marfcrt 

The  process  of  proporiag  the  fsuh  a.)**"- 
subject  to  soose  variatioa.    Seat  A«^  M 


the  following  mode.     The  qaOli  at  faa  aaaa 
batbv4bPBt«artf» 


ed,  not  by  immernoa,  bat  by 
ties  into  water,  and  allowiag  the  mamti%  ^ 
to  absorb  otoistttre  by  asfiUary  ataaMtt  ^ 
are  then  heated  in  the  ^n  or  iaa^snalMfc 
and  are  passed  quickly  uadcr  sa  isMm^^* 
fine  edge,  which  flatteas  them  ia  mA  »^^* 
to  render  them  apparaatly  assloa.  Th^*** 
scraped  and  again  expoaed  ta  hmC,  ahv^^ 
assume  their  origiaal  form.    IVi  a  s  < 


teaipcniare, 
sume  its  former  coaditioa. 

Blany  of  the  quiUa  after  tUa ,.., 

into  pens  by  mcass  of  the  pea  tiattwsh^* 
are  also  trimmed.     A  ata  uOa  «■  ^  '^^ 
two-thirds  of  a  loag  iIb     ni  am«l«« 
according  to  the 

in    Shoe-Lane,    , ,- 

6,000,000  of  peas  y««ly:  aad  dMfif^ 
1834,  aotwtthstaa&«  the  mmfci— •  — 
pens,  it  cat  amay  awre  thaa  it  hat  **>**>  ^ 
vious  year.  It  is  raifklsd  hf  fm^^  * 
more  than  ooe  pea  ia  tan  is  ever  aadA  .  _, 

Swan-quills,  which  are  very  Mp  "^jJi 
are  soeMttaMs  rmpleytd  fisr  peaa.  ^  *^^ 
pensive  at  first,  are  petf 
than  the  sosaUer  qaBhik 
of  barrel  wiaipenaatiagiarthelsifif^*^-^^ 
quills  are  gtaeraUy  emplofed  ia  **^*T^ 
signing,  on  aceoont  of  the  fiae  pmsi  •^"^^ 
can  be  brought.  ThrysrepaiutiM?^** 
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dnd  of  etching  which  ia  intended  to  inaitate 
fiats.  Qaills  may  be  hardened  by  steeping  them 
n  alam-water,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  for  a  few 
oioates. 

There  it  a  modem  contrivance  by  which  six  or 
igb(  pent  may  be  made  out  of  one  large  quill, 
rbf  narrow  end,  and  also  the  stalk  of  the  pen  be- 
ng  eat  oS;  leaving  the  barrel  only  remaining,  the 
itter  has  a  cylinder  inserted  through  it,  a  little 
miller  than  its  own  diameter.  It  is  then  placed 
D  a  machine  in  such  a  way  that  two  cuttbg  edges 
4SS  along  the  barrel,  one  on  each  side,  by  which  the 
[oiU  it  cut  longitudinally  into  two  semi-cylindrical 
iilrei.  These  pieces  are  then  placed  in  a  groove 
rith  the  convex  side  undermost,  and  the  edges  are 
ude  straight  and  smooth  by  having  a  plane  run 
long  them.  These  half^ylinders  of  quill  are  then 
at  into  three  or  four  pieces,  according  to  their 
ngth,  and  each  piece  is  operated  on  by  the  nib- 
og-machine,  which  is  a  sort  of  cutting  press.  A 
|w  ttrokes  with  a  pen* knife  then  brings  each  little 
ieee  to  the  form  of  a  pen,  which,  fixed  in  a  ban- 
ie.  ii  fit  for  use. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  construction  of  perma- 
tot  pens,  appears  to  have  consisted  in  arming  the 
ibs  of  Tarkey«quill  pens  with  metallic  points  or 
ihi.  As  the  friction  of  the  quill  pen  upon  the 
kpcTi  sod  the  softening  produced  by  the  ink«  are 
^e  caoses  which  wear  away  the  nibs  of  ordinary 
eni,  it  is  obvious  that  metal  is  better  calculated 
)  withstand  these  two  influences  than  quill.  But 
(though  the  metallic  nibs  greatly  increased  the 
nrability  of  the  pen,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
^■^ty  of  the  quill;  and  since  the  durability  of 
te  metallic-nibbed  pen  was  not  adequate  to  its 
iditional  cost  over  the  common  quill  pen,  this 
«tbod  was  soon  abandoned. 
Pens  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  out  of 
^  and  tortoise  and  other  shells.  These  pens 
ere  of  coarse  more  expensive  than  common  quills, 
>(I  nearly  all  of  them  more  4urable.  Nibs  have 
"m  been  formed,  somewhat  successfully,  of  pre- 
ouB  stones,  the  advantage  of  which  is,  that  they 
«tabjeet  to  no  wear  and  corrosion.  In  1823 
^Hawkins  and  Mordan  employed  horn  and 
»toise-Bbell,  which  were  cut  into  nibs,  and  soft- 
^  in  boiling  water ;  small  pieces  of  diamond, 
by,  and  other  precious  stones  were  then  embed- 
^  into  them  by  pressure.  In  this  way  were  in- 
«<1  durability  and  great  elasticity.  In  order  to 
J«  stability  to  the  nib,  thin  pieces  of  gold,  or 
^  OMtal,  were  aflSxed  to  the  tortoise-shell. 
»«ioaiewhat  similar  were  formed  by  Mr  Doughty; 
'libs  were  rubies  set  in  fine  gold.  With  these 
"•  s  person  could  write  as  finely  as  with  a  crow- 
^or  as  firmly  as  with  a  swan-quill,  or  the  two 
>ws  might  be  combined.  These  pens  possessed 
wderable  elasticity,  and  by  their  means  an  uni- 
Tn  manuscript,  unattainable  by  means  of  ordinary 
"•»  could  be  produced.  Pens  of  this  construc- 
•"  We  been  in  constant  use  for  upwards  of  six 
w«,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  exhibited  no 
TO  of  wear,  they  were  as  perfect  then  as  ever. 
'•wng  them,  however,  care  is  necessary  to  pre- 
"^  the  nibs  firom  contact  with  hard  bodies;  they 
)uire  occasional  washing  with  a  brush  in  soap  and 
'*«P.  Mr  Doughty  states  that,  although  they  are 
%  at  firtt,  yet,  in  the  end,  they  will  be  found 
)nomic,  on  account  of  their  permanency.  To 
^ent  injury  to  the  points,  in  the  act  of  dipping 
>  pen  into  an  ink-stand,  Mr  Doughty  lines  the 
trior  of  his  elegant  ink-stands  with  India-rubber, 


or  places  a  bottle  of  that  material  within  the  stand, 
to  contain  the  ink. 

Dr  Wollaston  also  constructed  pens  from  two 
flat  slips  of  gold,  placed  angularly  side  by  side,  and 
which  were  tipped  with  the  metal  rhodium ;  others 
have  employed  the  metal  iridium ;  but  these  pens 
have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  their  expense, 
and  the  great  care  necessary  to  their  preservation. 
These  pens  were,  however,  very  durable,  though 
not  equal  to  the  ruby  nibs. 

Many  of  the  pens  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
were  sadly  deficient  in  that  indispensable  quality, 
elasticity.  To  supply  a  remedy  to  this  defect,  it 
was  proposed  to  place  springs  on  the  backs  of  such 
pens,  sliding  backwards  and  forwards  to  vary  the 
elasticity  according  to  the  different  hands  required 
in  writing.  This  plan  was  somewhat  successful, 
but  a  great  objection  was,  that  the  ink  drying  upon 
the  pen,  in  a  great  measure  neutralized  the  actiort 
of  the  spring. 

Metallic  pens  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
into  various  seminaries,  from  time  to  time  as  rari- 
ties, among  writing  materials ;  they  were  given  as 
prizes,  rewards  for  merit,  &c.  But  the  first  men- 
tion that  we  find  of  steel  pens  for  writing,  is  in 
1803,  when  Mr  Wise  constructed  barrel-pens  of 
steel,  mounted  in  a  bone  case  for  convenience  of 
carrying  in  the  pocket.  These  pens  were  very 
dear,  and  produced  to  their  inventor  but  a  scanty 
income.  For  many  years,  however,  Wise*8  pens 
were  the  only  steel  pens  that  could  be  had,  and  by 
means  of  great  activity  in  '*  pushing  a  sale "  of 
them,  they  were  to  be  had  at  dmost  every  station- 
er's shop  in  the  kingdom. 

About  1826,  the  celebrated  Perryan  pens  first 
appeared.  Mr  Perry  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  great  improver ;  many  of  his  pens  are  in- 
genious and  original  in  construction.  He  arranges 
his  pens  into  genera  and  species,  advertises  their 
beauties  and  their  merits  in  prose  and  rhyme,  and 
has  thus,  not  altogether  undeservedly,  acquired 
fame  and  renown,  and,  we  doubt  not,  profit,  to 
which,  years  ago,  a  mere  pen-maker  would  not  have 
aspired.  Mr  Perry  first  overcame  the  rigidity  com- 
plained of  in  steel  pens  generally,  by  introducing 
apertures  between  the  shoulders  and  the  point  of 
the  pen  ;  thus  transferring  the  elasticity  of  the  pen 
to  a  position  below  instei^  of  above  the  shoulder. 
This  was  the  object  of  his  patent  of  1830.  In 
1832  further  improvements  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  of  seeking  a  second  patent,  which  he  ob- 
tained for  a  pen  now  bearing  the  odd  cognomen  of 
"The  Double  Patent  Perryan  Pen."  Perry's 
"  Regulating  Spring  Pen**  is  furnished  with  a  slid- 
ing spring,  which  increases  or  diminishes  its  flexi- 
bility, according  as  it  is  placed  farther  from  or 
nearer  to  the  point.  In  another  case,  Mr  Perry 
employs  a  thread  of  India-rubber  round  the  nibs  of 
bis  pens,  the  yielding  of  which  allows  the  points  to 
open  in  proportion  to  the  pressure. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  steel 
pens  is  Mr  Joseph  Gillott,  of  Birmingham.  This 
gentleman  employs  three  hundred  pairs  of  hands, 
and  consumes  fifty  tons  of  steel  annually.  Now 
one  ton  of  steel  is  sufficient  to. make  about  two 
millions  of  pens ;  hence  this  manufacturer  alone 
furnishes  about  one  hundred  millions  of  pens  an- 
nually. 

The  kind  of  pen  made  by  Mr  Gillott  is  similar 
to  the  original  pen  by  Wise.  The  improvement  of 
the  modern  maker  consists  in  employing  metal  of  a 
better  quality,  and  in  a  thinner  and  more  elastic 
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Btftte ;  in  Baking  the  ilit  shorter,  tnd  in  carefully 
attending  to  the  finish  and  temper  of  the  metal. 
These  improvements  have  been  attended  with  such 
a  redaction  in  price,  that  a  gross  is  now  sold  for 
very  little  more  than  was  formerly  charged  for  one 
of  Wise*s  pens. 

The  common  **  Three-slit  Pen"  has  long  been« 
and  still  is,  a  &vourite  with  steel  pen  writers.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  having  a  slit  on  each  side  of 
the  central  slit,  the  elasticity  being  thereby  much 
increased. 

The  nibs  of  all  pens  increase  in  breadth  by  use, 
so  that  steel,  as  well  as  quill  pens,  require  mend- 
iug,  or  rejecting  for  a  new  one.  The  difference  is 
a  question  of  time,  for  while  a  quill  pen  will  in- 
crease in  breadth  in  an  hour,  the  steel  pen  may  be 
used  for  many  days  without  the  necessity  of  mend- 
ing or  rejection.  But  steel  pens  may  be  mended 
by  means  of  a  fine  file  or  an  oil  stone,  by  which 
the  nibs  can  be  brought  to  points  sufficiently  acuU 
for  the  purposes  of  the  writer;  but  the  present 
low  price  of  steel  pens  renders  it  very  questionable, 
whether  the  time  employed  in  mending  them  would 
not  be  thrown  away. 

Mr  Gillott  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  an  improved 
pen,  the  olgect  of  which  is  to  remedy  the  defect 
complained  of,  that  the  nibs  increase  in  breadth  by 
use.  In  the  new  pen,  the  nibs  are  made  parallel- 
sided  for  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  the  re- 
maining portion  being  cut  in  the  usual  carved  man- 
ner,  so  that  one-eighth  of  an  inch  may  be  worn 
away  without  increasing  the  breadth  of  the  nibs. 
We  have  not  used  any  of  these  pens,  but  it  occurs 
to  us,  that  by  the  above  means  the  equable  open- 
lug  and  closing  of  the  nib  during  writing  cannot  be 
insured,  that  the  ink  would  not  flow  down  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  that  unless  the  pen  were  held 
in  one  particuUr  direction,  the  equal  wearing  away 
of  the  nibs  would  not  occur.  We  should  rather 
fear  that  the  pen  would  often  act  the  part  of  a 
chisel,  and  dig  into  the  paper  instead  of  moving 
over  its  surface  ;  but  these  objections  are  offered 
without  ever  having  used  the  pen  which  suggests 
them. 

The  oblique  position  in  which  the  pen  is  held 
induced  Messrs  Mordan  and  Brockeden,  in  1831, 
to  make  their  oblique  pens,  in  order  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  nib  should  bear  equally  on  the  paper. 
The  form  of  this  pen  is  that  of  a  bird's  head  and 
bill ;  the  slit,  or  mouth  of  the  bird,  is  the  part  em- 
ployed in  writing,  and  this  slit  is  inclined,  at  an 
angle  of  35^,  to  the  general  direction  of  the  pen. 
They  hold  a  great  deal  of  ink,  and  their  use  is 
pleasant  to  the  writer. 

Other  pens,  called  Lmmot  Pens,  have  been  adopt- 
ed. Their  under  surface  being  large  and  concave, 
a  great  portion  of  ink  is  taken  up  by  them,  and 
thus  the  writer's  time  is  economised. 

Mr  Gowland  has  invented  a  pen  with  an  ad- 
ditional nib,  called  the  *«  Three  nibbed  Slit  Pen.** 
The  additional  nib  is  formed  by  catting  it  out  of 
the  shank,  and  turning  it  back  over  the  nibs.  This 
pen  is  manufactured  by  Mordan,  as  also  '*  Mordan's 
Connter-oblique  Pen."  Both  these  pens  hold  much 
ink,  and  the  awkward  appearance  of  obliquity  in 
the  bird's-head  pen  is  removed,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  oblique  effects  are  preserved. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  steel  pens,  which 
we  need  not  stop  to  describe,  since  the  examples 
already  given  will  afford  to  the  reader  a  sofficiently 
accurate  idea  of  their  forms  and  uses.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion 


of  this  article,  vis..  tW  ptwtmtm  hf  iW  m. 
pens  are  aaaiifiietttrad. 

The  steel  with  wbch  the  yos  m  aaiis* 
led  into  very  this  plates;  it  b Ihw aa a» an 
about  four  inchca  broad  and  tkat  tut  k^  ta 
annealed  for  toorteea  hcan^tmitgmm^amdm 
the  roller ;  the  thiekneas  af  thsst  kss^M^ 
than  j^  of  aa  inch.     The  haafc  m  *•  part 
under  a  stamptf-prasa,  and  fken  ^mpm» 
sixe  for  the  pens  are  cat  act  wtk  ^  apA* 
These  pieces  are  called  Uaakt,  m  immim m 
cut  oat,  that  tha  fibres  of  the  mJiMmk^ 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  pm.  Ik  kaab 
are  now  soboiittcd  to  the  adiaa  rfs  kitarf 
steel  punch  and  OMtrU.  of  the  tmAm^^m 
of  the  pen,  and  wkk^  are  attacM  is  «  fswid 
flypresa.     The  pena  are  than  idfc— I  If  »t 
put  into  an  iron  box  tamtmmaiftAm^  tetaa 
placed  in  a  famaee  and  oqusDy  hsalil  Ha* 
box  is  withdrawn,  the  peas  art  saybiA  ^  w 
ashes  and  covered  with  the  same,  mk  m  *^ 
to  cool  gradually;  by  this  mmm  ihif  as^ 
dently  soft  for  the  sobseqasM  praMa^  Av 
are  then  marked  for  the  sbts ;  tihaiidHv^^ 
of  an  extremely  fine^cdfvd  chisil,  Wsa|li  tm 
separately  apoa  each  pan,  and  m  afas** 
justed  that  two-thirda  only  af  Iks  9^mm4 
the  pen  is  cut  through.     Tbe  edftef  ikaiiM* 
finer  than  any  raior,  bat  aMch  haAsc.  ha^  ■ 
will  perform  its  oAea  far  a  whale  %  wttm^ 
newing  its  edge;  this  sopcriar  qaloia^* 
the  steel  by  iMmmering  it  far  attwil  h«a  I^ 
is  an  important  fact,  aod  acems  a  hat  ha  *> 
covered  by  the  pcMMkers.     Whattt  A*^"* 
and  openings  have  bees  aadc  mi  *  ■*" 
name  stamped,  the  next  cfuaibm  iiaMa*a 
by  which  the  proper  shape  is  gma  a  aip*  * 
means  of  a  metallic  poach  asld  4s.««sa^^ 
ting  each  other,  the  two  being  the  csia  h*  * 
the  pen. 

The  pens  are  noo^  hariaati  he  hai|  hoid  « 
redness,  and  being  the*  ptaipd  a*  orit  *• 
which  must  be  at  Icaat  thrae  iMt  da^  l^j 
in  a  few  weeks  baas  its  ptwfHXm  mA  h^« 
charred.  The  next  opcrattaa  ad^ay*_^ 
ishing ;  this  b  effected  by  a  vwy  lan*  ■^■* 
It  consists  of  a  tin  cyUader,  o^aws*"" 
diameter,  and  three  fact  ki^  withal*** 
middle  of  ito  length,  far  pottaig  a  alitar^ 
the  pens,  which  hole  ia  eaeorad  If  a  li  ^ 
cylinder  is  huag  on  joiats  at  oath  mA  •  ^* 
formed  one  oo  each  of  two  aaloi  la^Hi^* 
fly-wheel,  aod  ooe  of  then  with  a  k^b  * 
this  latter  b  turned,  the 
down  and  backwards  aad 
are  agitated  in  a 
in  a  bag.  Thu 

when  many  thooaaod*  of  paaa,  hy 
each  other,  are  foood  to  he  mimi$ 
any  roughneaa  which  mighft  have  eAa 
on  them,  and  which,  thoogh  lasailb  •^^ 

They  are  now  teaspeied  by  hoi^g  pkaft**^ 
nace-plate,  and  as  sooa  as  thsyhaa^^' 
bright  blue  coloor  they  an  twmmm/LtB^^ 
indicates  the  best  temiar  far  the  pMa>^»^ 
to  a  thin  film  of  oxide  fatmsd  ea  Ito  ^^ 
were  they  heated  la  varaa.  e 
containing  no  oxygen  tW  hlat 
appear.  The  Iwt  operatiga  i 
ing  the  slits,  which  is  dew  he 
suddenly  with  a  pocr  of 
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rai  cut  only  two-thirds  through,  then  suddenly 
)pens. 

It  is  calcuUted  that  the  total  quantity  of  steel 
tmpioyed  in  this  manufacture,  amounts  to  120  tons 
xr  unuin,  from  which  upwards  of  200,000,000  of 
xof  are  produced. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  waste  of  mate- 
isl  in  this  branch  of  art.  The  pieces  of  steel  cut 
)ut  of  the  pens  cannot  be  applied  to  any  use ;  it 
i  so  thin  that  it  cannot  be  welded,  and  it  cannot 
K  melted,  because  it  takes  fire  and  bums,  in  con- 
icquence  of  access  of  air  between  the  thin  pieces. 

Pen-Aaioes The    extraordinary  demand   for 

iteel  pens  within  the  last  few  years,  in  which  the 
lid  of  a  pen-knife  is  not  called  for,  would  have 
nduced  us  to  think  that  the  use  of  quill  pens  must 
rtre  greatly  diminished,  and  that  pen-knives  must 
ilcewiie  have  become  much  less  in  request.  But 
uch  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

Sheffield  is  the  great  workshop  which  supplies 
ifflost  all  the  world  with  knives.  The  hammering 
f  the  steel  bar  which  is  to  form  the  blade,  is  car- 
ted on  m  the  smithy,  A  boy  is  employed  to  keep 
ereral  bars  of  steel  jieated,  or  being  heated  at  one 
ime ;  and  he  hands  them  to  the  striker  or  hammer- 
san,  one  at  a  time,  so  that  he  is  kept  constantly 
t  work.  A  pen-knife-blade  is  formed  by  two 
eatings.  In  the  first  place,  that  part  which  we 
ill  the  blade  is  fashioned  by  hammering,  and  then 
bopped  off  the  end  of  the  rod.  It  is  then  again 
eated  in  the  forge,  taken  up  by  a  pair  of  tongs, 
Dd  the  part  which  is  called  the  tang  is  formed ; 
hit  tang  is  the  part  by  which  the  workman  holds 
( while  grinding  the  blade,  and  which  is  ultimately 
iserted  in  the  handle.  The  whole  is  then  smithed, 
r  imartly  hammered  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  soft, 
1  order  to  close  the  pores,  and  produce  the  great- 
it  possible  degree  of  density.  The  nail-mark — 
^d  when  *•  opening"  the  pen-knife — and  the 
laker's  name,  &c,  having  been  struck  upon  it,  it 
ready  for  hardening.  The  steel  springs  for  the 
ick,aud  the  iron  casings  for  the  inner  sides  of  the 
uidle,  are  made  by  workmen  ranking  a  degree 
^ver  than  the  blade  makers. 
When  the  blade  is  properly  hammered,  it  is  next 
irdened  and  tempered, — processes  which,  though 
ctremely  simple  in  themselves,  require  the  nicest 
ft  and  judgment,  as  upon  them  the  excellence  of 
le  future  knife  greatly  depends.  Steel  is  com- 
«q1j  hardened  by  being  plunged,  while  red-hot, 
to  cold  water,  and  afterwards  tempered  by  being 
Ated  until  the  surface  assumes  a  particular  tinge, 
irying  from  a  light  straw  colour  to  a  deep  blue, 
tording  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  which  is 
fiog  mide. 

After  the  blade  has  been  hardened,  it  is,  in  most 
•Ks,  carried  directly  to  the  grinding  mill,  or 
heel,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ground.  Before 
e  extensive  introduction  of  steam  power,  the 
inding  wheels  were  turned  by  water ;  but  now 
nm  has  usurped  the  place  of  water,  in  this  as  in 
uiy  other  instances.  The  grinding  stones  re- 
vive on  horizontal  axes,  and  are  of  various  sizes 
r  different  kinds  of  work.  The  blade  is  fre- 
«ntly  wetted,  and  applied  to  the  stone  in  a  way 
^icfa  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  pen-knife 
ben  ground,  is  worked  on  a  trundle  or  glazier, 
^ich  ig  a  wooden  wheel  about  four  feet  in  diam- 
er  and  two  inches  thick.  On  the  edge  of  this 
»eel  is  a  coating  of  soft  metal,  consisting  of  lead 
^  tin,  about  an  inch  in  thickness;  and  on  this, 
wdered  emery  is  applied. 


The  next  process  is  that  of  poUthing  or  buffing* 
the  blade,  which  is  done  on  a  wheel  similar  to  that 
last  described,  except  that  the  surface  of  the 
wheel  is  covered  with  buff  leather  instead  of 
emery.  On  this  leather  some  very  fine  polishing^ 
powder  is  applied,  and  the  blade  polished. 

The  blade  now  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
workman  who  is  to  finish  it  and  finally  place  it  in 
its  handle.  The  workman  wears  a  breast-plate  in 
front  of  bis  body,  fastened  round  him  with  straps : 
the  breast-plate  contains  a  piece  of  steel  with  seve- 
ral small  indentations.  These  are  to  receive  the 
blunt  end  of  a  borer  which  is  to  make  small 
holes  for  rivets,  and  for  the  hole  for  the  pin  upon 
which  the  blade  works  at  the  joint.  An  ingeni- 
ous instrument  called  the  boring'Stick,  gives  a 
rapid  rotatory  motion  to  the  borer,  which  is  a 
sharp  instrument,  and  thus  enables  it  to  penetrate 
the  metal,  applied  against  the  sharp  end  of  the  borer. 

The  materials  employed  for  handles  are  almost 
innumerable.  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  mother  of  pearl, 
tortoise-shell,  horn,  bone,  cast-iron,  &c.,  are  em- 
ployed, according  to  the  costliness  of  the  article. 
The  forms  of  handles  are  almost  as  various  as  their 
materials,  as  is  well  known. 

When  the  blade  and  the  handle,  with  its  metal- 
lic lining,  spring,  &c.,  are  properly  made  and  the 
holes  bored,  the  whole  is  pinned  together,  (loosely 
at  first,  till,  all  the  parts  being  exactly  fitted,  the 
knife  is  found  to  work  properly,)  with  pieces  of 
wire,  and  rivetted  with  the  hammer.  The  sides 
of  the  handle,  if  of  horn,  ivory,  or  shell,  are  then 
filed  and  scraped,  and  then  polished  on  a  wheel 
covered  with  buff  leather.  A  small  shield,  either 
of  silver  or  some  other  metal,  is  frequently  in- 
serted in  one  side  of  the  handle.  The  groove  or 
depression  which  is  to  receive  this  shield  is  made 
in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  that  in  which 
the  holes  are  bored. 

PENZANCE;  a  sea^port  town  in  Cornwall,  in 
the  parish  of  Madron,  and  hundred  of  Pen  with, 
situated  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Mount's 
Bay,  ten  miles  from  the  Land's  End,  and  280  S.W. 
from  London.  It  is  the  port  for  all  Mount's  Bay, 
and  the  market-town  for  a  lar^^o  ^mrou  ruling  dis- 
trict.  The  amount  of  tonnage  whif^h  tnter^d  the 
port  of  Penzance  and  its  outports  durini^  1837  whs 
49,943,  of  which  5179  tons  were  in  the  torteigti^ 
and  44,764  in  the  coasting  trude.  The  amount 
which  sailed  outward  in  the  same  yeai  was  17*44  L 
of  which  386  tons  were  in  the  foreign,  mid  \lMb^ 
in  the  coasting  trade.  The  amount  of  dutiefl  iti 
that  year  was  £16,839.  Penzi^nt'e  i^  distinguished 
for  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  unci  its  sarly  in^iden 
produce.  It  supplies  large  quBiititi(?e  of  vegeta- 
bles, fish,  pork,  butter  and  poultry  to  distant  mar- 
kets.  By  the  municipal  reform  act  of  1835,  the 
town  annually  elects  the  corporation,  consisting  of 
a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  etghtiH^n  cuuncil1oTs> 
Population  in  1831,  6563;  indufling  parish  of 
Madron,  8621.  A  very  full  and  Flabornte  statis- 
tical account  of  the  parish  of  I^lndroti  an(]  borough 
of  Penzance,  digested  from  intofiimtion  fumiflbed 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  by  Richard 
Edmonds,  Esq.  jun.  of  Penzance,  will  be  fouiid  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  or  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  part  iv.  July,  1839. 

PETERBOROUGH;  an  aneient  but  small  city 
in  the  county  of  Northampton ^  iievtnty-mne  miWa 
from  London.  It  has  a  well  iupplittl  mtii-ket  on 
Saturday.  The  houses  are  mostly  the  profterty  of 
the  earl  Fitzwilliam.     Population  iu  1831^  5553, 
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PETERHEAD-P1CKE5. 


Peterborough  deriTet  itt  name  from  an  abbey 
founded  bere  during  the  Heptarchy,  and  dedicated 
to  St  Peter.  The  present  edifice,  now  the  cathe- 
dral of  Peterborough,  was  begun  in  the  year  1 117* 
and  finished  to  a  certain  extent  in  1143.  In  1200, 
the  abbey  being  in  a  state  of  poverty,  king  John 
appointed  Acharius,  prior  of  St  Albans',  as  abbot, 
by  whose  care  it  began  to  flourish,  and  in  1238  it 
contained  one  hundred  and  ten  monks.  It  is  sup- 
posed, that  soon  after  this,  the  beautiful  wett/nmt 
of  the  Cathedral  was  erected.  By  the  west  front 
must  be  understood,  the  two  square  towers,  with 
lofty  pinnacles,  at  the  north-west  and  south-west 
corners ;  the  three  noble  gothic  arches  which  stand 
between  these  towers;  and  the  portico  between 
the  arches  and  the  west  wall  of  the  church. 
Within  each  of  the  two  towers  is  a  winding  stair- 
case, leading  up  to  the  roof  of  the  portico.  That 
portion  of  the  cathedral,  called  the  new  building, 
which  is  at  the  east  end,  is  considered  the  most 
modern  portion  of  the  whole,  the  date  of  it  being 
about  A.D.  1500. 

The  dimensions  of  the  prindpal  parts  of  the 
building  are  as  follows : 

FmI. 

Length  of  the  whole  Cstbedrsl,  mflMimed  OQ  tlM  outiide,    479 
Length  of  the  TnuiMpt  from  north  to  MMtth,  303 

Brendth  of  the  weft  front, 1&6 

Height  of  the  Lautera, i.V) 

Ueiffht  of  esch  Gothic  sroh  at  the  west  front,  82 

In  1534,  Chambers,  the  then  abbot,  together 
with  the  prior  and  thirty-set  en  monks,  professed, 
under  their  hands  and  seals,  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  king  Henry  VIIL  and  acknowledged  him  to  be 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  EngUnd.  Peter- 
oorough  then  became  a  bishopric,  and  its  abbey  a 
cathedral  In  the  following  year,  Catharine,  the 
Ant  wife  of  Henry  VUI.,  died  at  Kimbolton  Castle, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side 
of  the  choir,  nearly  opposite  to  the  bishop's  throne. 
In  the  same  cathedral,  in  July  1587,  by  torch- 
light, the  remains  of  the  unhappy  Blary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  were  consigned  to  a  tomb  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir.  Fotheringay  castle,  where  she  was 
executed  in  the  February  preceding,  is  about  ten 
miles  from  Peterborough.  After  the  body  had  re- 
mained in  iu  tomb  for  about  twenty-five  years, 
her  son,  James  L,  removed  it  to  Westminster 
Abbey;  but  the  superb  monument  raised  to  her 
memory  continued  entire. 

The  income  of  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough  is 
comparatively  small,  being,  according  to  the  par- 
liamentary  return  made  by  the  bishop,  only  £3518, 
Bj  a  recent  law,  it  is  to  be  augmented  from  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  Ely,  and  the  archdea- 
conry of  Leicester  is  placed  under  the  episcopal 
jurisdiction  of  Peterborough. 

PETERHEAD;  a  burgh  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Buchan,  and  county  of 
Aberdeen,  situated  upon  the  most  easterly  point 
of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  thirty-two  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Aberdeen,  and  145  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1593  by 
George,  earl  Marischall,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
town  belonged  to  the  Marischall  fiunily  till  forfeited 
in  1715.  In  1728,  the  governors  of  the  Merchant- 
Maiden  Hospital  of  Edinburgh  acquired  the  greater 
part  of  Peterhead  by  purchase,  and,  as  superiors, 
they  had  the  nomination  of  the  magistrates,  until 
the  pasdng  of  the  burgh  reform  bill  in  1632,  when 
the  municipal  government  was  vested  in  twelve 
councillors,  who  from  their  own  number  choose  a 
provoat,  three  bailies^  and  a  treasurer.     The  weekly 


market  day  of  tbc  towi  is  ^ithfi  mi^mn 
two  annual  fiurs.  The  Iowa  ■  Ml  »  A>  toi 
of  a  cross,  and  is  Avidcd  iatats^teoM^Ma 
are  united  to  eadi  other  bvacaalmmiiH^««i 
these  districts  are  rcapectivfly  caBai  Oi  ItfaK 


^IkhtfcsMfil 
»  the  ^«^» 


Roaheads,  Keith 
The  houses,  whid  are  bialt  ttpa^m  ih» 
dant  in  various  parts  of  the  eaaaly  rf  ib*B 
are  neat  and  coaifbrtaUc,  mi  ■■;  rf  te  ^ 
modious  and  elegant.  The  mmn  4  tmm 
erection  are  well  laid  oat  Tta  Wtaai  a 
Peterhead  are  safii  and  camaeAHaBi^» 
dble  both  from  the  sovth  mi  mt^y^^s 
equally  distant  from  the  Tirlls  rf  M  ■« 
Moray.  To  veasels  fifgaaBtiag  tks  ■«  aa  rf 
Scotland,  as  well  m  to  the  ng^OiABtf^ 
port,  they  afford  exoeUcsrt  fkmmXm  M  * 
extremity  of  the  south  bay  a  '  ' 
The  shipping  bclongtag  to 
about  13,000  tona«  and  abovft 
seek  shelter  in  the  hi  bow.  TW 
consist  of  agricultoral  pradaca  sad  tW  p^hv# 
the  fisheries;  also  of  gnniic  firoB  As  smhiM^ 
quarriea.  The  imports  are  ffsoM  Isi^  m 
timber,  coal,  lime,  te.  Pct^rtasi  ha  Isa  kf 
engaged  in  the  whale  and  karaaf  Mfl»  ^ 
lately  owned  twelve  vcasali  ia  ck  aUi  «* 
alone,  with  3629  tou.  bmT.Mkrt^ 
employed  b  the  hetriaf  fidMry«  mk  ^e^  « 
40.000  barrds  of  hcrriiV  were  o^  1W**«< 
of  Buchan,  of  which  Peterhead  m^  te  *BMa» 
the  capital,  forma  as  cxeeUeat  iMi  Ar  ttv 
who  require  the  bradaf  cdfecfts  irf  a  hA*f  ■* 
sea  air,  and  in  ita  viomty  an 
waters  long  esteemed  in  caass  ef  fM« 
and  nervous  aflectioBa.  Pay«kbBB  4  «w  ^ 
pariah  of  Peterhead  in  reSI,  M6i  Ut^mm 
History  of  Peterhead, 
lished  by  the  author,  Peter 

PICKEN,  Akdes w,  the  aathw  «f  At  •»» 
nie's  Legacy,"  was  horn  at  Tmdtf  ■  *i  .• 
1788.  His  fiithcr  w«s  an  iMiiat  a^A^iV" 
that  town,  and  edoeated  him  Iv  ik  mi^ 
profession.  At  an  early  ife  he  wmd  *  ** 
Indies;  but  finding  that  the  kMS*  •  ^M k 
was  engaged  afiTor&d  ao  vecy  hriffc*  fi">^^ 
returned  to  Europe,  and  ehtamstf  • 
situatioo  in  the  hank  of  Ifcfaai.  T* 
regret  of  his   Irish  friends,  he 


volomc, 

the  pathetic  story  of  '■^Mary  Of^^mT  ** 
showvd  no  comnioii  power  «f  esmlmiif  ^^ 
nary  inddenta  of  life,  into  piUmm  < ' 
harrowing  interest.     Boon  aAor  tft 
drcumstanees  indoeed  theaatharia 
and  he  removed  to  Liverpool  vhsvt  _ 

himaelf  as  a  bookseller.  The  ■■■  ^J^ 
tion,  which  in  1898  saiwd  eve*  aa  th^^^^^ 
deemed  paragona  of  worldly  wdt  >^*^ 
ready  a  victim  in  Pirkesi.  to  "^^  *i^** 
business  was  as  a  isalsd 
of  the  wild 
But  like 
honour  still 
spected, 
ourable 

their  aorrow  for  his 
readily  have  aided  Urn  ia 
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mew,  but  literainre  had  now  marked  him  for  her 
)im,  ind  be  came  to  London  with  the  manuscript 
)f  s  nofel ;  the  composition  of  which  had  been 
the  amusement  of  hit  leisure  hours,  and  subse- 
quently his  chief  consolation  in  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress. 

"  The  Sectarian,"  as  this  novel  was  called,  ex- 
cited considerable  interest  at  the  time  of  its  first 
ippearince ;  it  showed  great  skill  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  mind,  and  one 
}icture,  of  madness  caused  by  religious  melancholy, 
ffbich  was  drawn  from  nature,  gave  considerable 
)ffence  to  persons  who  are  too  apt  to  confound  an 
itUck  upon  fanaticism  with  hostility  to  religion. 
rbis  error,  and  in  the  present  instance,  no  greater 
irror  could  be  made,  prevented  «*  The  Sectarian  " 
'torn  obtaining  the  success  which  its  merits  de- 
crred.  But  though  the  circulation  of  "  The  Sec- 
vian"  wu  limited,  it  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
iothor  known  to  the  editors  of  the  principal  perio- 
licals,  aod  from  this  time,  Mr  Picken  became  a 
eguUr  contributor  (o  the  leading  Magazines  and 
leriews.  The  publication  of  **The  Dominie's 
'^7"  in  1830,  finally  established  his  fame  as 
be  biitorian  of  Scottish  humble  life ;  we  say  the 
listorian  rather  than  the  delineator,  because  the 
)oininie  speaks  not  of  what  he  has  imagined,  but 
(  what  he  has  seen,  felt,  and  understood,  almost 
roo  bis  in&ncy ;  and  we  remember  his  characters, 
»ore  u  those  of  persons  that  we  somewhere  knew, 
ban  of  personages  we  have  seen  described.  The 
rork  had  great  success,  and  its  fame  has  not  been 
ijured  by  time. 

WrPicken's  next  publication  was  "The  Club 
took,"  to  which  several  of  the  most  popular  liv- 
>g  writers  contributed.  The  tales  written  by 
be  editor,  were  in  his  happiest  style ;  that,  en- 
jtled,  ««The  Three  Kearneys,"  was  founded  on 
ircttffittances  which  he  had  witnessed  during  his 
»ideDce  in  Ireland,  and  it  showed  that  Mr  Picken 
id  thoroughly  investigated  the  mixed  character  of 
le  Irish  peasantry.  •«  The  Deer-SUlkers"  was 
Iw  a  tale  of  great  interest ;  it  was  dramatized  at 
le  Queen's  Theatre,  and  much  admired.  Soon 
fter  appeared  a  work  on  the  Canadas,  professedly 
compihition ;  in  preparing  this  volume,  Mr  Pic- 
ra  received  valuable  assistance  from  his  friend 
^  Gait,  This  was  followed  by  •«  Waltham,"  a 
^e  published  in  Leitch  Ritchie's  **  Library  of 
finance,"  and  though  not  very  favourably  re- 
hired, displaying,  perhaps,  higher  powers  of 
looght  and  sentiment  than  any  of  his  other 
orks. 

In  the  course  of  1833,  he  published  •'  Tradi- 
ooary  8tori4i  of  Old  Families,"  in  two  volumes ; 
^gned  as  the  first  part  of  a  series,  which  would 
obrace  the  legendary  history  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
'^i  and  Ireland.  The  project  excited  considera- 
e  interest,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
embers  of  the  aristocracy  offered  to  aid  the 
tthor,  by  giving  him  access  to  their  family  papers, 
efore  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  ample  stores 
n  opened  to  him,  be  was  attacked  by  the  dis- 
K  which  so  rapidly  terminated  his  life.  On  the 
th  of  November,  1831,  while  conversing  with 
■  son,  he  was  suddenly  struck  down  by  apo- 
»y,  which  terminated  in  death,  on  the  23d  of 
e  same  month. 

A  little  before  his  last  illness,  he  had  completed 
novel,  which  he  regarded  as  by  far  the  best  of 
>  productions.  It  was  published  after  his  death. 
^  u  entitled,  «  The  Black  Watch,"  which  was 
vn. 


the  original  name  of  the  gallant  42nd  regiiiieiit. 
The  date  of  the  story  ii  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy. 

The  character  of  Piefcen,  like  that  of  the  Domi- 
nie of  his  own  talei,  ivaa  simple^  atTectionatct  rtf. 
tiring;  dwelling  apart  from  the  world,  and  blfnd^ 
ing  in  all  his  views  of  it  tbe  gcntk  and  tender 
feelings  reflected  from  his  own  mrnd^ 

PILGRIMAGES.  The  ttistom  of  making  pil- 
grimages to  spots  of  reputed  sanctity  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  latter  age»  of  pugartiani,  and 
coupled  with  a  reverence  for  rollcs  wts  transferred 
at  a  very  early  penod  to  the  Christian  church. 
Journeys  of  this  kind  to  Jerusalem  are  mentioned 
in  the  third  century;  and  m  the  foyrth  they  ore 
said,  by  St  Jerome,  to  have  beeome  common  from 
all  parts  of  the  Romati  empire.  The  eufttom  of 
worshipping  the  relics  of  niartyn  also  prevailed  in 
Egypt  in  the  same  centtiry^  u  we  learn  frort>  Euna- 
pius,  who  angrily  compkini  that  the  Chriatiaiii  of 
Canopus  had  transferred  the  homage  formerly  paid 
to  the  Egyptian  deities  to  tssuseous  eoUecttotis  of 
bones  and  relics.  It  was  much  later,  howcyer, 
before  either  practice  bt^came  estabUshed  in  i^t  full 
extent,  probably  not  till  tbe  time  of  t)ie  cniiadvfi. 
In  England  there  were  few  »brmea  or  relics  of  great 
repute  which  dated  beyonri  this  period.  Tri  aome 
of  the  most  celebrated,  as  that  of  tbe  Virgin  at 
Walsingham,  and  the  true  blood  at  Hailed,  the 
sacred  matSritl  was  confessedly  imported  by  the 
crusaders;  while  the  greatest  of  all,  the  shrine  of 
Becket  at  Canterbury,  derived  its  existence  from 
an  event  as  late  as  tbe  twelfth  century. 

The  passion  of  visiting  shriues  and  other  sacred 
places,  appears,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  have  pre- 
vailed pre-eminently  in  Eti gland.  In  the  days  of 
Bede,  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  >ra«  held  to  be  a 
"great  virtue;"  and  tbe  number  of  our  country- 
men who  visited  the  papal  court  is  said  to  have 
excited  the  sarcastic  jokes  of  the  Italians  on  our 
catholic  enthusiasm.  In  later  agc«,  the  "shadow" 
of  St  James  at  Compost^Uii  was  chteSy  visited  by 
English  pilgrims,  and  appears  to  ha  it  bee»  set  up 
to  divert  a  part  of  tbe  inundation  which  flowed 
upon  Rome.  In  the  number  of  her  domestic 
shrines  England  also  exceeded  all  other  countries. 
Thirty-eight  existed  m  Norfolk  nlone,  and  to  one 
of  these,  that  of  our  liady  of  "^Vulsingbamj  Eras* 
mus  says,  every  EnflUhtnun,  not  regarded  irreli* 
gious,  invariably  paid  his  homage.  The  pilgrims 
who  arrived  at  Canterbury,  on  the  sixth  jubilee  of 
the  translation  of  Becket,  are  ^aid  to  have  exceeded 
100,000;  a  number  which,  if  correctly  givea,  must 
have  comprised  nearly  a  twentieth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  kingdom.  Even  on  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation,  when  pilgrimage  had  much  de- 
clined, it  appears,  from  the  report  of  one  of  Henry's 
visitors,  that  upwardis  of  500  devotees,  bringing 
money  or  cattle,  had  arrived  the  day  before  he 
wrote,  at  an  obscure  ehrme  in  Walcs^  Tbcpe 
facts  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  whi^^h  piU 
grimages  were  carried  m  this  country,  and  impart 
a  peculiar  interest  to  tbe  subject. 

The  pilgrimages  of  the  middle  ages  may  be 
divided  into  four  cUuses — first,  pH grimages  of 
penance  or  devotion  to  foreign  shrmes ;  second ly» 
pilgrimages  of  the  same  kind  to  English  shrines ; 
thirdly,  pilgrimages  to  medicjt]  and  charmed  a  brines ; 
and  fourthly,  vicariousi  pilgrimages  tor  the  good  of 
the  soul  of  the  principal  Other  kind^  have  been 
enumerated,  but  these  contain  all  which  hsd  any 
I  professed  reference  to  devotion* 
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The  practice  of  making  foreign  pilgrimages  i 
eiisted  in  England  from  the  teventh  to  about ' 
the  middle  of  the  fifteen  century.  Few  persons  of 
any  station  or  wealth  fiuled  during  that  period  to 
engage  in  these  religious  tours,  and  in  later  ages 
their  were  not  unoosmon  among  persons  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life.  The  Wife  of  Bath,  for  ex- 
ample,  though  but  a  simple  doth-worker,  had 
been  as  a  pilgrim  to  Rome,  Compostella,  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  expense  of  such  journeys,  and  the 
long  absence  which  they  required,  must  generally 
have  confined  them  to  the  affluent :  although,  in 
that  spirit  of  restlessness  which  pervaded  the  mid- 
dle ages,  persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes 
engaged  in  them,  and  trusted  to  chance  for  sup- 
port. 

The  professional  costume  of  a  pilgrim  is  usually 
described  as  consisting  of  a  long  coarse  russet 
gown  with  large  sleeves,  and  sometimes  patched 
with  crosses;  a  'leather  belt  worn  round  the 
shoulders  or  loins,  a  bowl  and  bag  suspended  firom 
it  •  a  round  hat,  turned  up  in  front,  and  stuck  with 
scallop  shells,  or  small  leaden  images  of  saints ;  a 
rosary  of  large  beads  hanging  from  the  neck  or 
arm,  and  a  long  walking  staff  fthe  bourdon), 
booked  like  a  crosier,  or  fumished  near  the  top 
with  two  hollow  balls,  which  were  occasionally 
used  as  a  musical  instrument. 

Before  setting  out,  the  pilgrim  received  eonse- 
cration,  which  was  extended  also  to  the  several 
articles  of  bis  attire.  On  a  certain  day  he  repaired 
to  the  church,  and,  after  making  confession,  he 
prostrated  himself  before  the  altar,  where  certain 
prayers  and  masses  were  said  over  him,  ending 
with  the  Gloria  Patri,  Ad  U  Domint  Uwwi,  and 
the  BHurere.  He  then  arose,  and  the  priest  con- 
secrated his  scrip  and  staff,  sprinkling  each  with 
holy  water,  and  placing  the  former  round  his  neck, 
and  the  latter  in  his  hinds.  If  he  were  going  to 
Jerusalem,  the  crosses  of  his  gowa  were  sprinkled 
in  the  same  way,  and  publicly  sewed  upon  his  gar- 
ment. The  service  then  ended  with  the  mass* 
D9  iter  agentibu$:  and,  on  the  day  of  taking  his 
departure,  he  was  sometimes  led  out  of  the  parish 
in  procession,  with  the  cross  and  holy  water  borne 
before  him.  Before  commencing  his  journey,  he 
also  settled  hb  worldly  affairs,  and  frequently  gave 
a  part  of  his  goods  to  religious  uses.  In  Blome- 
field*s  Norfolk,  an  instance  is  cited  of  a  pilgrim 
who  insured  the  prayers  of  a  religious  house  dur* 
iog  his  absence,  by  a  gift  of  cattle  and  com, 
and  gave  the  reversion  of  his  estates  to  it,  if 
he  should  not  return.  Such  acts  of  generositv 
had  probably  a  reference  to  the  protection  which 
the  church  bestowed  on  these  devotees.  During 
their  absence  their  property  was  secured  from  in- 
jury, nor  could  they  be  arrested  or  cast  in  any 
civil  process.  The  most  desperate  characters  re- 
spected the  sanctity  of  their  profession,  and  in 
some  instances  have  been  known,  after  robbing 
them  by  the  vray,  to  restore  all  they  had  taken 
from  them.  The  pilgrims  to  foreign  places  were 
compelled,  by  a  law  of  the  9th  of  Edward  IIL,  to 
embark  and  return  by  Dover,  **  in  relief  and  com- 
fort of  the  said  town;'*  and,  in  the  13th  Richard 
II.  1389,  at  the  request  of  the  •*  barons  of  Dover," 
who  alluded  to  thb  ordinance,  the  king  commanded, 
that  all  pilgrims  and  others,  excepting  soldiers  and 
merchants,  should  embark  at  Pljrmouth  or  Dover, 
and  no  where  else,  without  special  license  from 
the  king  himself*  those,  however,  who  wished  to 
go  to  Ireland  might  embark  where  they  pleased. 


aroae  in  thai  liftkjd^tmm 

in  the  cariiar  psrtrfAii^ 

erward^  ia  the  toA  mi  ^i^» 


From  the  retsoa  aMgned  by  the  hMm  fe  *» 
petition,  that  **la  aertte  sieaks  90a  aM  ir 
en  nn  port  q*ea  plusovra,**  it  i^  k  i 
the  restriction  arose  froaa  a  Mn  Is  ( 
smuggling,  which  is  said  to  have  bHS  t 
csrried  on  by  persona  ia  thb  As|M. 

In  the  order  of  fercicn  pOfrims  aaHliH 
the  palmers;  a  daasoimca  vhaMnilhntoyn^ 
condition  b  little  known,  thoagfc  ifcv  «•  « 
familiar.  According  to  the  most  pnMhnmm 
their  desigoatioo  was  derivnd  frsa  At  p^  tW 
symbol  of  Faleatiae.)  branches  eTnM  am  *« 
brought  hone  by  these,  as  twiimrm  4  9m j^ 
ney.  The  dtstiaction  between  tkm  ■<  n^ 
pilgrims  has  been  dgfinnd  as  esniblhv  n  fc  b 
lowing  ctrcamstaneca:  **  The  pl^pm  W  Mr 
home  or  dwelling-pbcn  t  hnt  the  pslnn  W  im 
The  pilgrim  travelled  to  seas  atim  Aaprf 
pbce;  but  the  palmer  to  all.  Ths  Hyb  wn 
at  his  own  charges ;  but  the  palaw  |m^  ** 
ful  poverty,  and  went  upon  alsL  ^^fV" 
^ight  give  over  hb  profeasbn,  sal  f^mtm 
but  the  pdmer  most  be  eooMlsnl  tfl  b  M 
obtained  hb  palm  by  dnath.*  Thm  ^mmm, 
however,  were  not  iaTariablj  pmmnii  •<  > 
would  be  perhapa  diflknlt  to  40bKwm  ^  f 
were  so.  The  profession  of  a  phsw  ^  f  ** 
voluntary,  and  aroae  ' 
which  existed 
ages.  But  afterwards,  J 
centuries,  it  was  not  nafreqasatly  i 
penance,  and  by  a  law  of  Ucary  L  \^  •** 
revealed  the  coofeedoonl  were  fm^^^ 
perpetual  pilgrimagca.  In  somscsM^f*^'* 
severe  coaditioos  were  adM  ta  As  ^v* 
Some  who  were  thna  eoodamsaJ  mmm^** 
wander  about  almost  oakad,  evrfai  mm  » 
chains  of  iron;  and  others  wsrs  bsasiain^ 
journeys,  to  kned  down  at  ihsrt  i*»^  ^ 
beat  the  earth  with  the  pal*  rf  *«  hms 
There  can  be  no  donht  that  thsst  tmm  if  |W 
were  actually  inflicted ;  h«l  to  ■**^^** 
particular  age,  it  b  Jsapoesibls  te  s— wa      ^ 

The  rise  of  the  demsatic  shbsi  rf  ^^ 
and  the  dedine  of  feccifn  fJfW^*  ^ 
dences  of  the  milder  chatactcr  nMs^*^ 
begun  to  wear.  The  sftrii  ad  mamm mwm 
pilgrimages  differed  in  many  rmpscnfa**** 
the  former  kind.  From  thmr  •"!*■*  "JT 
and  danger,  and  their  grcnitr  6v^^ssB,af^ 
comparatively  Uttie  of  the  ams  tat^^^ 
tion  or  devotional  nnstsiity.  '^•**"ff ^ 
grime,  probably,  nndcrwtnl  the  e«wmf  •• 
seeration,  or  travelled  b  any  | 
Thb  b  evident  from  Chaaeff*^  1 
all  equipped  in  their  gayaaC  < 
no  distinctive  sign  of  their  f 
ance  or 
on  horseback, 
and  enjoyment  1 
tion. 


spirit.  They  pmwm  !*€•  ^^  ^L 
aback,  and  make  it  sn  nuaea  n^ 
oyment  rather  thsn  nf  rsBf^  ^•^ 


THItaif  Ilk  fMl0ir  of 
Andof 


b«rpacrt«*«b»^N— s»«^ 

It  may  be  inferred  froa  a  petiibarf*^** 
naons  to  the  king  m  lUSi,  thst 
made  by  persons  in  their  bert 
state,  that  one  John  Caranftsr.  a 
Brydham,  in  Sasaex,     -n^— ^  —  ~7^  .a^^^^m 
that  waa  of  the  ife  of  xvi  ysra,  sadbd  w^T 
to  hym  but  xv  dayts,  that  thry  •*  ^  ^ 
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pilgremage,  and  made  to  araye  hir  in  bir  bett 
nie,  and  take  hir  with  him  fro  the  said  toune  of 
uidhim  to  the  town  of  Stoghton,  in  the  aaid 
ire,  and  there  murdered  horribly  his  wyff.*' 
These  remarks,  however,  are  diiefly  true  of  the 
istomary  and  periodical  pilgrimages.  In  those 
bich  were  undertaken  spontaneously,  from  some 
rong  emotion,  a  severer  character  prevailed.  Mr 
wbrooke  contends,  that,  in  pilgrimages  of  this 
Dd«  it  was  an  essential  condition,  that  the  pil- 
m  should  walk  his  journey  barefoot;  and 
ere  are  instances  to  the  last  of  persons  of  the 
ghett  rank  adopting  this  painful  mode  of  travelling. 
I  one  of  the  pilgrimages  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Wdf. 
nghsffl,  he  is  said  by  Spelman  to  have  walked 
kither  barefoot  from  Barsham,  a  distance  of  about 
tree  niiles ;  and  in  the  same  way,  the  beautiful 
[enrietu  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  L,  was  once 
.'nteneed  by  her  confessor  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
om  Somerset  House  to  Tyburn,  and  there  to  do 
omsge  to  the  saintship  of  some  recently  executed 
ithoiici.  **  No  longer  agon  then  upon  8t  James 
is  day  last  past,*'  says  Mr  Pory,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
lead,  dated  5th  July,  1626,  *'  those  hypocritical 
ogges  made  the  pore  queen  to  walke  a  foot,  some 
dd  barefoot,  from  her  house  at  St  James  to  the 
allotvg  at  Tyborne,  therby  to  honor  the  saint  of 
be  day  in  visiting  that  holy  place,  where  so  many 
lartyrs,  forsooth,  had  shed  their  blod  in  defence 
( the  Catbolique  cause.  Had  they  not  also  made 
er  to  dabble  in  the  durte  of  a  foul  morning  from 
^omeriet  House  to  St  James,  her  Luciferian  con* 
essour  riding  allong  by  her  in  his  coach  1  Tea 
htj  have  made  her  to  go  barefoot,  t4>  spin,  to  eat 
ter  meat  out  of  tryne  dishes,  to  waite  at  the  table 
tad  lerfe  her  servants,  with  many  other  ridiculous 
iod  absurd  penances." 

In  all  pilgrimages  of  real  devotion,  the  practice 
>f  at  least  walking  was  common.  In  one  of  the 
Puton  Letters,  written  in  1471,  the  duke  and 
lachen  of  Norfolk  are  mentioned  as  making  a 
[rilgriniage  together  in  this  way  from  Framlingham 
U)  WaUmgham ;  and  it  must  have  been  adopted 
Nm  neoeraity  in  the  cases  in  which  entire  families 
loade  pilgrimages  vrith  all  the  children  and  ser. 
vauts.  Some  of  the  above  instances,  however, 
oty  be  aaid  equally  to  prove  the  greater  severity, 
or  at  leut  decorum,  which  marked  these  religious 
eicureions  in  the  upper  ranks,  and  which  prevailed 
at  ill  times,  to  a  degree  that  would  probably  not 
^  inferred  from  Chaucer's  picture. 

In  the  pilgrimages  of  the  lower  orders,  however, 
nis  descriptions  seem  to  have  been  fully  justified. 
A  pasiage  quoted  by  Mr  Fosbrooke,  from  one  of 
the  early  state  trials,  gives  us  a  picturesque  idea 
of  tbe  gay  and  sociid  spirit  in  which  they  were 
conducted.  The  dialogue  occurs  between  a  cap- 
tioui  diadple  of  Wickliffe,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
1".,  and  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
"Alio,  lir,"  he  says,  "  I  knowe  well,  that  when 
diTene  men  and  women  will  go  after  their  owne 
*>»l»,  and  finding  out  a  pilgrimage,  they  will  order 
to  hafe  with  them  both  men  and  women  that  can 
^ng  wanton  songs ;  and  some  other  pilgrims  will 
MTe  with  them  bag-pipers,  so  that  every  towne 
*ney  eome  throil|^h,  what  with  the  noise  of  their 
"npng  and  with  the  sound  of  their  piping,  and 
»{tb  the  jangling  of  their  Canterbury  bells,  and 
*^th  the  barking  out  of  dogs  after  them,  that  they 
"^e  more  noite  than  if  the  king  came  that  waye, 
^th  all  hia  clarions  and  minstrels.  And  if  these 
*»en  and  women  be  a  month  in  their  pilgrimage. 


many  of  them  shall  be  half  a  year  after  great  jang. 
lers,  tale-tellers,  and  liars." 

To  this  the  archbishop  quaintly  replies,  that 
'*  Pilgrims  have  with  them  singers  and  ailso  pipers, 
that  when  one  of  them  that  goeth  bare-foote 
striketh  his  toe  upon  a  stone,  and  maketh  it  to 
bleed,  it  is  well  done  that  he  or  his  fellow  begin 
then  a  song,  or  else  take  out  of  his  bosome  a  bag- 
pipe, to  drive  away  with  such  mirthe  the  hurte  of 
his  fellowe.  For  with  such  solace*  the  travaile 
and  wearinesse  of  pilgrims  is  lightly  and  merrily 
brought  forthe." 

The  object  of  a  pilgrimage  was  sometimes  of  a 
general  and  sometimes  of  a  particuUr  kind ;  and 
the  ceremonial  which  took  place  on  arriving  at  a 
shrine  differed  accordingly.  At  Bozley  and  Hailes 
the  pilgrim  underwent  a  sort  of  ordeal,  which  was 
supposed  to  determine  his  spiritual  state.  At  the 
former  place  he  liflted  a  small  wooden  image  of  St 
Rumbold,  which  was  artfully  pinned  to  the  altar 
if  his  offering  had  been  insufficient ;  and  at  the 
latter  was  shown  a  phial  of  the  true  blood,  with 
a  blackened  side,  which  when  turned  towards  him 
rendered  the  contents  invisible.  But  these  were 
particular  cases ;  and,  generally  speaking,  a  visit  to 
a  shrine  included  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
gratification  of  curiosity  or  devotion.  A  tolerable 
idea  of  its  general  nature  may  be  gained  from  tbe 
description  given  by  Erasmus  of  his  visit  to  Wal- 
singham.  His  dialogue  on  this  subject  is  perhaps 
too  fanciful  in  parts  to  be  implicitly  adopted ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  correctness 
of  Its  details,  the  minuteness  of  which  gives  it  an 
additional  value. 

The  pilgrims  who  arrived  at  Walsingham  en- 
tered  the  sacred  precinct  by  a  low  narrow  vricket. 
It  was  purposely  made  difficult  to  pass,  as  a  pre> 
caution  against  the  robberies  which  were  frequently 
committed  at  the  shrine.  On  the  gate  in  which 
the  wicket  opened  was  nailed  a  copper  inwge  of  a 
knight  on  horseback,  whose  miraculous  preserva- 
tion on  the  spot  by  the  Virgin  formed  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  numerous  legendary  stories  with 
which  the  place  abounded.  To  the  east  of  the 
gate,  within,  stood  a  small  chapel,  where  the  pil- 
grim was  allowed,  for  money,  to  kiss  a  gigantic 
bone,  said  to  have  been  the  fingerbone  of  St  Peter. 
After  this,  he  was  conducted  to  a  building,  thatched 
with  reeds  and  straw,  enclosing  two  wells  in  high 
repute  for  indigestion  and  heskdache,  and  also  for 
the  more  rare  virtue  of  ensuring  to  the  votary, 
within  certain  limits,  whatever  he  might  wish  for 
at  the  time  of  drinking  their  waters.  The  build- 
ing itself  was  said  to  have  been  transported  there 
through  the  air,  manv  centuries  before,  in  a  deep 
snow :  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  visitor  was  gravely 
pointed  to  an  old  bear's  skin  attached  to  one  of  tbe 
beams.  After  this,  he  entered  the  outer  chapel, 
an  unfinished  building  at  the  time  of  Erasmus, 
who  describes  the  high  winds  from  the  neighbour, 
ing  sea  blowing  through  its  open  doors  and  win- 
dows. Within  this  stood  the  chapel  of  the  Vir- 
gin ;  a  small  wooden  building,  Mrith  a  door  in  its 
opposite  sides,  through  which  the  pilgrims  entered 
and  retired.  The  celebrated  image  of  Our  Lady 
stood  within  it  on  the  right  of  the  altar.  The 
interior  was  kept  highly  perfumed,  and  illuminated 
solely  by  tapers,  which  dimly  revealed  the  sacred 
image,  surrounded  by  the  gold  and  jewels  of  the 
shrine.  The  pilgrim  knelt  awhile  on  the  steps  of 
tbe  altar  in  prayer,  and  then  deposited  his  offering 
upon  it,  and  passed  on.  What  he  gave  ¥ras  in- 
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ttanfly  taken  ap  by  a  pritti,  wbo  itood  in  read!* 
neM,  to  prevent  the  next  eomer  from  steeling  it  in 
depodting  Ui  own  offering.  At  en  elter,  appar- 
ently in  the  onter  chapel,  wae  exhibited  the  cele- 
brated relic  of  the  Virgin's  milk.  It  was  enclosed 
k  a  crystal,  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  lips, 

"WboMkiM 

Had  been  poUotloo  onto  sogkt  lo  duMto,** 

and  set  in  a  cmcifix.  The  pilgrims  knelt  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar  to  kiss  it,  and,  after  the  cere- 
roony,  the  priest  held  out  a  board  to  receive  their 
offerings,  like  that  with  which  tolls  were  collected 
at  the  foot  of  bridges.  The  sacred  relic  itself, 
Erasmus  says,  was  excessively  like  chalk  mixed 
with  tbe  white  of  eggs,  and  was  quite  solid.  The 
image  of  the  Vicgin  and  her  Son,  as  they  made 
their  salute,  also  appeared  to  him  to  give  them  a 
nod  of  approbation. 

An  inddent  of  a  personal  kind  illustrates  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  which  prevailed  at  these 
places.  After  the  ceremony  of  kisring  the  sacred 
milk,  Erasmus  requested  his  friend  to  inquire  for 
him,  in  the  mildest  manner,  what  was  the  evidence 
that  it  was  indeed  the  true  milk?  The  priest 
appeared  at  first  not  to  notice  the  question ;  but, 
on  its  being  repeated,  his  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  astonishment  and  ferocity,  and  in  a 
tone  of  thunder  he  asked  if  they  had  not  authentic 
inscriptions  of  the  fact  ?  From  the  violence  of  his 
manner,  they  expected  every  instant  to  have  been 
thrust  out  as  heretics,  and  were  glad  to  make  their 
peace  by  a  present  of  money.  The  inscription 
which  he  referred  to  was  found,  after  some  search, 
fixed  high  upon  a  wall,  where  it  was  scarcely  legi- 
ble. They  contrived,  however,  to  read  it;  but 
found  it  to  contain  merely  a  history  of  this  precious 
relic  from  the  tenth  century,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  an  old  woman  near  Constantinople,  with 
an  assurance,  from  which  arose  its  fiune,  that  all 
other  portions  of  the  Virgin's  milk  had  fallen  on 
the  ground  before  they  were  collected,  while  this 
was  taken  directly  from  her  breast. 

At  Canterbury,  which  Erasmus  has  also  de- 
scribed, there  appears  to  have  been  less  variety  of 
incident  The  pilgrim  was  there  chiefly  emploved 
in  doing  honour  to  the  relics  of  simost  countless 
saints,  and  pre-eminently  to  thoee  of  Becket. 
**  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir,**  he  says,  **  the 
guides  opened  several  doors,  and  the  pilgrim  beheld 
an  immense  collection  of  bones  of  all  kinds — skull- 
booes,  jaw-bones,  teeth,  hands,  fingers,  fcc  which 
they  kissed  as  they  were  severally  taken  out."  At 
his  visit  an  arm  was  presented  to  them  to  salute, 
with  the  flesh  still  upon  it,  and  bloody.  In  doing 
honour  to  the  relics  of  Becket,  they  kissed  the 
rusty  point  of  the  sword  that  split  his  drall,  and 
the  finure  in  the  skull  itself,  expoeed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  a  silver  case.  Near  hu  monument  their 
e^es  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  his  hair-shirt, 
his  belt,  and  trowsers.  His  neckerchief  was  also 
shown  them,  dirty  with  his  sweat,  and  spotted 
with  his  blood ;  and  even  the  rags  on  whidi  he 
blew  his  saintlvnose,  still  bearing  evidence  of 
their  use.  Such  exhibitions  were  perfectlv  con- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  canoniiatton,  and  with 
that  love  of  disgusting  subjects,  which  was  not 
uofrequently  mingled  with  ideas  of  sanctity. 

All  pilgrimages  to  canonised  shrines  were  pro- 
fessedly devotional ;  but  they  had  ofUn  a  near 
relation  to  some  personal  want  or  secular  interest 
of  the  devotee.  This  arose  from  that  subdivision 
of  the  Romish  as  of  the  rlnttiftl  ^^Ittikr  which 


aesigned  a  totdwT  Mftj  to  alM 
or  eoBtingeacy  of  Gfii;  md  im 
the  country  with  shriBc*  of  a  ye 
superstition  here  aflado4  to  Is  ^ 
a  paeaage  in  Sir  Th 
Adoradon  of  Tnni 

«•  We  set,'*  saya  the  iwtasWwf  efasAl^ie. 
**  every  saint  im  his  oAoe,  mmA  taa§t  hm  a  mA 
such  as  pleaaeth  OS.  Soiot  Loy  wea^shmw- 
leech;  and  becaose  ooe  tmmth  b  tehwsl«» 
forge,  we  set  Saint  fppolit—  to  h^  ha  !■■ 
Appolonia  we  make  o  %otA^4nmm^  ^  m^ 
speake  to  her  of  nothtof  tat  avt  toaA.  ^m 
Sythe,  women  set  to  aoek  thak  h^  Imi 
Boke  we  appoint  to  eao  to  tko  nttaita^aBA 
with  him  we  join  Saioi  SofcoalaBo.  $mi  «im 
serve  for  the  eye  only,  mmd  oooso  fcr  a  «•  katf 
Saint  Germain  only  figr  rhlMiBo,  and  |il  eft  b 
not  once  look  at  them,  hot  if  tbair  mmkm^m 
with  them  a  white  leaf  mid  a  pot  af  arf  * 
And  yet  is  she  wiser  thoo  9mm  Wjlgihun ^ 
she,  eood  soul,  ia,  ae  thoy  any,  oMtaei  «  b 
served  with  oata,  ^ulad^i^^^^  to  j 
for  an  evil  hnsbaod  to  rido  to  tW  i 
the  thing  she  is  eo  aooght  far(  ■■ 
women  have  changed  her  aoBe,  mi 
Saint  Wvlgeforte,eBUh«r  S^BC  CaoH 
they  reckon  that  for  a  peck  of  onto  i 
fiul  to  uncnmber  then  of  tWsr  I 

The  enumeratioa  here  givon  onilt  ie  i 
much  further. 

poeed  to  have  a  peculiar  cfleocy  ia  i 
goods;  and  Salal  Leoonrd  is 
escape  from  prison.  St 
ful  against  the  plagoet 
ftvers.  Saint  Oenow  ag^—t  the  foot  fte.  blhi 
same  manner  every  trade  hna  Its  oooea  oM;  ml 
even  the  cat-catcher  ooold  hmfm  Mr  m  eaa^  o 
his  pro^Bssion,  withoot  the  kioAy  iatrnfasom  rf 
St  Gertrude.  From  the  smo  loeri  mA  ^^ 
eOcaey,  some  shrioea  that  veto  mmmmmAm^ 
joyed  a  repute  little  iadenor  to  those  whiA  mM 
boost  of  a  celestial  patroo.  AeiMdhrAMetf 
this  kind  existed  ot  TTinfmlh^  te  Tnl*,w 
taining  a  precioas  rdic,  rwXitd  **theffMdeootf# 
Winfitfthmg.*'  It  wm  eAont  te  C 
lost  property,  and  of  horsca  otalao  4 
in  the  still  more  iaportaot  oAee  flf 
lives  of  refractory  hashands.  To  d 
ferenee  in  this  way.  the  imyatieot 
simply  required  to  eotcr  the  ikmnJk 
day  through  the  year,  and  sat  ay  o 
before  the  relic 

The  pilgrimagee  to  — afise  w^h 
must  be  re^ooed  an 
Sprii^  of  this  kind, 
erally  found  in  the 
or  mooastery,  of  their^petreo  o 
apart  of  the  eerenwot  aaosAf 
counties  of  Norldlk  and  SdMk  oaftflMd  ^*V 


wells,  of  varionseacacyotWsilyit, 
Wereham,  Bawhorgh.  he.    The  « 
wells  was  probably  not  always 
instancea,  a  medieal  ae  weQ  as  a 
might  arise  from  the  err 
underwent.    Thos,  at  Saint 
wall,  celebrated  for 


of  the  patient  aright,  from 
this  effect.  The  sanative  si 
a  large  square  cistem,capaUcefhaB 
depth.  The  laMtk  ww  m^  <o 
brink,  with  hb  back  to  the  mm,  1 
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den  blow  on  the  breast,  was  tumbled  beadlong 
bto  it.  Before  he  could  recover  himself,  be  was 
leiied  hj  a  strong  man,  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, who  lifted  him  in  bis  arms,  and  whirled  him 
•boat  in  the  water  till  be  was  completely  ez- 
bamted.  When  he  thus  became  quiet,  it  was  sup- 
poied  that  his  reason  was  returning,  and  in  this 
itate  he  wu  carried  into  the  neighbouring  church, 
where  masses  were  said  over  bim ;  and  if  be  re- 
corered,  as  it  is  said  be  frequently  did,  the  bonour 
WM  given  to  Saint  Nun. 

in  some  instances,  the  imputed  efficacy  of  tbese 
veils  was  of  a  roond  kind.     The  wells  of  Saint 
John  and  the  Virgin  at  Honiley,  in  Warwicksbire» 
vere  celebrated  for  removing  the  taint  of  uncbas- 
titj.    The  pilgrimages  to  them  were  made  by 
both  parties  after  the  birtb  of  tbeir  offspring.  The 
oaa  bathed  in  the  well  of  Saint  John,  and  the  fe- 
male in  that  of  the  Virgin,  botb  being  filled  from 
the  same  spring.    Having  made  tbis  ablution,  they 
west  to  the  neigbbouring  churcb,  and  crept  on 
tbeir  knees  to  the  sbrines  of  the  respective  saints, 
beseeching  them  to  intercede  witb  our  Saviour  for 
their  forgiveness.     Tbey  then  made  an  offering  at 
tbe  altar,  and  the  priest  gave  eadi  a  bottle  of  the 
water  of  the  spring,  as  a  preservative  against  fu- 
ture offences.    At  many  of  tbe  wells,  however,  as 
at  the  wishing  wells  of  Walsingbam,  the  ceremony 
consisted  in  drinking  of  the  waters^  after  wbicb  the 
devotee  knelt  upon   tbe  margin,  repeating   the 
things  he  desired,  and  throwing  in  pieces  of  gold. 
In  the  ancient  form,  which  was  purely  pagan, 
crooked  pins  only  were  thrown  in  **  to  tbe  genius 
of  the  spring,"  or  scraps  of  the  garment  of  the  pil- 
grim attached  as  a  memorial  to  the  neigbbouring 
batbes.    This  custom  continued  to  tbe  last  at 
Whiteford  and  otber    undedicated  wells.      But 
when  the  waters  were  rescued  from  their  pagan 
patron,  and  placed  under  tbe  charge  of  Christian 
saints,  it  was  a  natural  change  to  substitute  some 
more  valuable  gift. 

The  custom  of  performbg  pilgrimages  by  proxy 
was  perhaps  a  consequence  of  tbe  Catholic  doc- 
trine, that  an  indiTidual  might,  on  some  occasions, 
depute  his  religioas  duties'  to  others,  without  de- 
triment to  himself.  Generally,  however,  tbese 
fs^grimages  were  performed  only  after  tbe  demise 
of  the  person  to  wbom  tbey  referred,  though  a  few 
instances  occur  of  tbeir  taking  place  in  his  life- 
tiflie.  Provisions  for  tbese  post  obit  pilgrimages 
ve  frequently  met  witb  in  tbe  wills  of  distin- 
guished persons,  from  tbe  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
cefltury.  In  the  earlier  instances,  tbey  were  com- 
nonly  directed  to  Rome  or  Jerusalem,  and  in  these 
^^sses  were  committed  to  priests,  who  were  directed 
0  pray  or  ung  masses  at  all  convenient  places  by 
he  way.  Bat  in  later  ages,  like  otber  pilgrimages, 
he^  were  more  commonly  made  to  domestic 
bnoes,  and  appear  to  have  been  intrusted  to  sim- 
te  laymen.  A  pious  lady,  whose  will  is  printed 
)  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  provides  for  a  pilgrim  to 
'n't,  after  ber  death,  no  less  than  eight  different 
irines  within  that  county.  It  is  probable,  from 
>e  low  rate  at  'which  these  spiritual  commissions 
ere  generally  paid,  that  tbe  same  person  under, 
lok  several  of  them  at  once.  In  the  will  of  lady 
edly  Gerbridge,  in  1418,  only  ten  marks  are  len 
r  a  pilgrim  to  wiait  Rome ;  and  in  another,  that 
'  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1506,  only 
renty  marks  are  lefb  for  tbe  same  pilgrimage, 
itb  the  condition  of  singing  at  Rome  there  for 
irteea  weeks.     In  some  few  cases,  the  executors 


of  a  vnVL  were  directed  to  give  certain  sums  to  all 
pilgrims,  without  distinction,  who  were  willing  to 
undertake  an  assigned  pilgrimage  for  tbe  deceased. 
The  same  system  of  vicarious  duty  prevailed  in  tbe 
crusades ;  but  at  first  the  privilege  of  deputation 
was  confined  to  persons  of  tbe  same  rank.  A 
father  often  bequeathed  a  crusade  to  his  son,  and 
assigned  him  by  will  certain  funds  for  bis  expenses ; 
and  tbe  son,  again,  perhaps  satisfied  bis  conscience 
by  transferring  it  to  bis  own  heirs.  Tbis  delay, 
however,  arose  partlv  from  the  long  intermission 
of  crusades,  in  which  alone  such  hostile  service 
could  be  performed ;  and  the  duty  thus  often  con* 
tinned  to  be  acknowtedged  for  several  generations. 
In  the  will  of  Sir  Roger  Beaucbamp,  in  1379,  be 
confesses  that,  by  tbe  devise  of  his  grand-father, 
be  was  bound  to  do  service  in  the  Holy  Land,  to 
the  expense  of  two  hundred  marks ;  but  having 
never  performed  it,  be  now  transferred  tbe  duty, 
with  the  funds  for  it,  to  bb  grand-son,  to  discbarge 
for  bim. 

Tbe  practice  of  making  valuable  presents  to 
shrines,  though  not  assuming  the  form  of  pilgrim* 
ages,  was  very  nearly  alli^  to  them  in  spirit. 
These  presents  were  made  annually,  or  at  other 
periodical  intervals,  by  most  persons  of  rank  in 
Catholic  ages.  It  appears  from  the  household 
book  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  that  he  gave 
donations  every  year  to  several  popular  sbrines, 
and  kept  a  candle  constantly  burning  at  some  of 
them,  witb  a  provision  for  a  priest  to  attend  it. 
Edward  L  appears  to  have  made  periodical  offer- 
ings to  nearly  one  hundred  shrines;  and  his  queen 
is  recorded  to  have  given  twelve  florins  of  gold 
for  herself  and  her  son,  to  tbe  several  sbrines  of 
Becket  at  Canterbury,  with  three  florins  more  for 
the  infant  vrith  which  ber  roigesty  was  then  preg* 
nant.  It  was  common  in  sickness  for  the  invalid 
or  his  friends  to  tempt  tbe  intercession  of  a  saint 
by  vowing  to  present  quantities  of  com,  bread,  or 
wax  at  bis  shrine,  the  precise  quantity  being  gen- 
erally determined  by  the  weight  of  the  patient.  In 
one  of  the  Paston  Letters,  Margaret  Paston  in- 
forms ber  brother,  that  his  mother  had  vowed  an 
image  of  wax  of  his  weight  to  Our  Lady  of  Wal- 
singbam, and  that  she  was  going  to  tbe  same 
shrine,  on  a  pilgrimage  for  bim.  But  tbe  most 
valuable  presents  of  this  kind  were  those  made  by 
bequest.  Ladies,  at  tbeir  death,  often  left  their 
richest  dresses  and  most  costly  jewels  to  the 
shrines  of  tbeir  favourite  saint ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably in  tbis  way,  as  much  as  by  pilgrimage,  that 
their  immense  wealth  was  accumulated.  A  most 
splendid  bequest  of  this  kind  occurs  in  tbe  will  of 
Richard  Beaucbamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  in  1435. 
He  directs  his  executors  to  cause  four  images  of 
pure  gold,  each  containing  twenty  pounds,  to  be 
made  in  the  likeness  of  himself  in  his  coat  of  afms, 
and  holding  an  anchor  between  his  bands ;  one  to 
be  given  to  the  shrine  of  St  Alban,  another  to  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a  third  to  Bridlington,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  a  fourth  to  St  Winifred,  at  Shrews- 
bury. 

One  reason,  probably,  for  making  gifrs  in  this 
form,  rather  than  in  money,  was  to  ensure  tbeir 
permanent  attachment  to  the  shrine  to  which  they 
were  given.  To  what  degree  tbis  precaution  was 
necessary  is  not  known — or  what  was  tbe  precise 
law  affecting  the  property  of  offerings.  At  shrines, 
like  that  of  Becket,  it  may  be  supposed,  from  their 
immense  wealth,  that  a  great  part  of  the  presents 
were  preserved ;  but  at  many  of  the  lesser  ones  tbe 
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priests  avowedly  daiuMd  the  gilts  ss  their  own. 
At  the  celebrated  imige  of  Onr  Lmdj  in  8t  Paul's, 
eren  the  candles  set  up  by  devotees  were  not  al- 
lowed to  bum,  bat  were  regularly  taken  down  and 
carried  to  a  room  below  the  Chapter-House,  where 
they  were  melted  down  as  a  perquisite  of  the 
canons.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  offerings  at  nearly  all  the  shrines  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  from  the  loss  of  this  source  of  revenue, 
the  value  of  many  of  the  livings  was  sensibly  di- 
minished at  the  Reformation. 

To  this  cause  may  also  perhaps  be  attributed  the 
eicessive  number  of  rural  shrines.  Under  strong 
temptations  of  gain,  there  wul  never  be  wanting 
persons  in  any  profession  to  take  advantage  of  ig- 
norance and  credulity ;  and  such  disbterMted  for- 
bearanoe  was  least  of  all  to  be  expected  in  the 
dergv  of  the  middle  ages.  The  history  of  one  of 
the  absurd  relics  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages, 
the  good  sword  of  Winfarthing,  is  probably  a  fair 
sample  of  that  of  a  majority  of  the  shrines,  if  their 
origin  could  be  known.  This  precious  relic  was 
originally  the  sword  of  a  robber,  who  took  sanctu- 
ary in  the  churchyard,  but  escaped  through  the 
negligence  of  the  watchman,  and  left  this  sword 
benind  him.  It  was  laid  up  for  many  years  in  an 
old  chest;  but  the  parson  and  clerk  at  length 
striking  on  the  idea  of  proclaiming  it  as  a  reuc, 
drew  it  from  its  obscurity,  and  made  a  handsome 
revenue  of  their  device.  '*  The  taking  up  of  a 
roan's  bones,"  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  **  and  set- 
ting them  in  a  gay  shrine,  hath  made  many  a 
saint."  The  image  of  the  Virgin  at  Worcester, 
when  unfrocked  by  the  reformers,  was  found  to  be 
the  statue  of  one  of  their  bishops. 

Many  of  the  shrines  were  as  mean  in  external 
apparatus  as  they  were  absurd  in  purpose.  The 
jealousy  of  Alexander  on  the  subject  of  his  por- 
trait, might  have  been  adopted  at  them  with  good 
effect.  The  usual  representation  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther resembled  •*  an  old  broken-backed  man,  with 
a  white  head  and  beard,  a  wrinkled  forehead.  Urge 
hanging  lips,  and  toothless  gums."  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  description  might  apply  chiefly 
to  the  smaller  shrines.  The  richer  ones  were 
often  furnished  with  great  sumptuousness,  and, 
like  the  magnificent  edifices  in  which  they  were 
placed,  were  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  awe 
and  wonder  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people.  Many 
of  them  were  of  solid  gold,  or  richly  gilt  and  set 
with  jewels.  Tapen  were  continudly  burning 
before  them;  banners  wera  suspended  over  them, 
and  sometimes  the  eflBgies  of  knights,  in  complete 
armour,  stood  around  them,  as  if  for  a  guard. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  injurious  effects 
which,  in  some  cases,  arose  from  pilgrimages,  and 
espedallji  those  of  the  lower  orders.  In  almost 
every  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  loose  and  idle 
part  of  the  population  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
persevering  pilgrims.  The  interiocutor  before 
quoted  in  Sir  Thomas  Mora's  Dyalogue  observes 
that  **  the  most  part  that  oometh,  cometh  for  no 
devotion  at  all;  but  only  for  good  company  to 
babble  thitherward,  and  drinke  dronke  there,  and 
then  dance  and  reel  homeward.  Manv  that  seem- 
eth  an  honest  housewife  at  home,  bathe  helpe  of  a 
bawde  to  bring  her  to  misdiief  as  she  walketh 
about  upon  her  pilgrimages."  But  so  fitr  as  posi- 
tive evidence  goes,  the  pilgrimages  of  the  better 
Hastes  wera  BK>ra  severe  in  their  character,  or  at 
laast  mora  decorous.  Instances  might  occnr  of 
their  being  converted  into  licentiousness!  but  they 


were  probably  prodttjew,  «•  c^  «hsk  rf  hr 

more  good  than  eviL     A 

under  which  they  fie 

persons   who  weri 

There   were  lore  pilfriM% 

grim  adventurcfa,  te.,  whet  •lyaift  W  i 

in  profeasioo  any  commtcAmm   wtA  arij^ 

course,  the  crimas  or  tnwgmimgitiam^m^  i 

cannot  with  any 

who  assumed  the  prohmiom  im 

PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 
the  Ust  division  of  the  imtk 
mediatelv  preoediof  thm  wiswl  an.    Hbms  i 
derived  firom  wXttm*,  greater,  am4  «m»  ■■«•  i 
the  greater  proportioa  o#  tW  CnaMl  itekfaaA ' 
these  depoeiu  are  reeeat.     Of  Stt  i^abfaad 
the  Sicilian  beds.  816  «m  ^  mi^^  ^ 
The  Pliocene  strata  are 
older.     The  district  araon 
of  the  strata  of  Sicily,  baloav  tm  tW 
Subappennine  depostta  im  Italy 
the  older. 

POCOCK.  Isaac,  the  writer  ofi 
dramatic  pieces,  was  born 
1782.  When  a  child  k«  < 
ing,  and  he  was  plaeed  fat  an  m  p^  «A  ■■» 
ney,  after  whoee  retirsient  W  ata^Bd  m^  fr 
WUliam  Beachey,  by  wkiek  mhm  beM^a^te 
bold  style  of  the  fbroMr  wit^  tW  i^Mm  md  ^ 
licacy  of  colouring  of  tW  lattar.  b  2fli  *  TW 
British  Institution  lor  tW  pnvaiM  W  ^  fla 
ArU"wai  established  ta  Piail  iULmAm^m^ 
dent  there  he  disftngaiabad  hn^^  If  ^m  ^ 
fine  copies  of  pictares  of  tka  aaoM*  miMak  W 
1807  he  entered  the  fiats 
ton  for  the  fbst  prise  ftvta  bv  i 
the  best  original  hiatorScal  mM^s  b* 
hU  suhgect  the  Mnrdar  of  TlhaMB  4 
gained  the  prise.  After  tkss  aaaaB^saa^  to 
painted  several  other  yatuiiiW  and  pmma^  ^ 
jects,  as  well  aa  portraita,  ia  al  aT  «hA  ^m 
was  so  mnch  merit,  tbaft«  k^  aaaaa^  MMvAd 
him  to  devote  his  vadivided  aataa^aa  ••  *»  «l 
and  to  proseevte  it  witk  iadmitry^  ha  wam 
doubtless  have  realised  fW  eayaAkMMM  ftairftf 
him  by  his  old  UMStcfs  wmi  Im  fnm^taa-Trrr 
a  high  rank  amoagsl  the  aitisto  a£  hn  Ay.  ftiL 
having  the  proapect  of  am  iadafsadaas  aaaaa 
being  young,  and  mansw  mmtk  m  mmm  ^ 
which  his  varied  aeeoanpfts^MiA.  aa^^J^rf 
humour,  and  agratahls  aaaaan  paaalM^^V 
him),  be  gradually  rckzed  n  Ifca  yava^Matf 
that  profiBSMoa.  Aboat  this  time  alia^  M«vfl» 
gestion  of  a  firiead.  be  tried  bis  pawn  »  a  A^ 
tist;  and,  the  sttewfft  iBrriia^  fca  ^i^ft^P 
contributioas  to  the  dnaa  fram  timm  aatta^al 
although  celebrity  ww  aal  M^te  %f  ttm  ^ 
eventually  becaase  known  as  ana  ^  ifcr  si^  a^ 
oeasful  dramatiato  of  Ua  dby.  In  mm^^m^ 
ceeded  to  the  property  of  hss  aada  a^  afl&ft 
Isaac  and  lady  Poeodc,  and  tank  ap  taa  atttmm 
at  MaJdrnhrad.  where  he  < 
duties  of  a  eoanlry  i 
his  pencil  and  Us  pen,  and  | 
show  bow  highly  be  was  oAbL  Saas^l* 
poetical  pieoea  are  to  and  win  iba  fl^^Bne  tt^ 
ture  and  BMsic  of  tbe  d^y.  Ife  laaa  ilMaift 
painting  was  aa  altar-fiaee  (*  Ow  Ss^aav  IfeMli 
little  ^ildraa  ^  pmwisd  \f  has   •»  tta  «» 

chapel  at  " 

London^  at 
invasion,  ba  was  i 


tbe  pcriadafBaai 
wasBHiriaMdiwtl 
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Royal  Wettmins^er  VoluDteert,"  whence  he  was 
niied  to  the  rank  of  major  by  the  suffrage  of  its 
members;  and  he  had  not  long  been  resident  at 
Maidenhead  before  he  was  joined  in  the  commis- 
nonof  the  peace  for  Berkshire ;  and  in  July,  1831, 
spfMiinted  one  of  bis  Majesty's  deputy  lieutenants 
for  that  county.  He  was  active  and  energetic  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  v^ch  devolved  upon 
bim  as  a  magistrate  or  otherwise ;  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  life  his  conduct  was  exemplary. 
He  died  after  a  few  hours*  illness  on  the  2dd  Aug. 

]m. 

His  first  dramatic  essay  was  the  musical  farce 
of  Yes  or  No  ?  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in  1808 ; 
thii  wu  followed  in  1810  by  two  lively,  bustling 
pieces,  via.,  Hit  or  Miss,  and  Seventy  Tears  Ago ; 
the  former  rendered  fiunous  by  the  inimitable  act- 
ing of  the  Ute  Charles  Mathews  in  the  character 
of  Cjfpker,  and  both  first  acted  at  the  Lyceum. 
Addeid  to  these,  his  most  successful  productions 
were,  Any  Thing  New,  a  musical  farce,  1811; 
Tiie  Green  Dragon,  another ;  and  Harry  Le  Hoy, 
a  burletta,  (altered  from  the  Miller  of  Mansfield,) 
all  in  181 1 ;  The  Miller  and  his  Men,  a  melodrama, 
1813,  which,  by  aid  of  the  sweet  music  of  Bishop, 
itill  retains  a  place  on  the  stage ;  For  Enghind  Ho  1 
an  opera,  1813;  John  of  Paris,  an  opera,  1814; 
Zembnca,  a  melodrama,  1814;  The  Mi^ie  or  the 
lilaid?  a  melodranaa,  1815;  Robinson  Crusoe,  a 
pantomimic  Easter-pieoe,  1817;  Bob  Roy,  an  opera 
(dnuaatised  firom  8cott*s  novel,)  1818 ;  Montrose, 
amusicsl  drama,  1822;  Woodstock,  a  drama,  in 
fire  acts  (from  Scott's  novel,)  1826 ;  The  Robber's 
Wife,  s  melodrama,  1830;  The  Corporal's  Wed- 
ding,  a  &rce,  1830-1 ;  The  Omnibus,  an  interlude, 
1831,  CSountry  Quarters,  a  farce,  1832;  The  Clut. 
terbucks,  a  farce,  1832 ;  Scan-Mag,  a  farce,  1833 ; 
The  Ferry  and  the  Mill,  a  melo^una,  1833;  and 
King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
a  Christmas  equestrian  spectacle,  1834-5.  We 
may  mention,  as  less  successful.  The  Farce  Writer, 
which  christens  itself;  The  Heir  of  Veronia,  a 
opera,  1817;  The  Libertine,  ditto,  1817;  The 
Antiquary,  a  play  (from  Scott's  novel,  afterwards 
redramatised  with  better  success  by  Mr  Terry,) 
before  1820;  Husbands  and  Wives,  a  farce,  1817; 
Alfred  the  Great,  or  the  Enchanted  Standard,  a 
mutieal  drama  (partly  founded  on  an  early  produc- 
tion of  O'Keeffe's.)  1827 ;  Tucki  Tomba,  an  Eas- 
ter.piece,  1828;  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  an  opera, 
18/6;  The  Blue  Anchor,  a  nautical  drama,  1830; 
The  Doom  Kiss,  a  musical  drama,  1832 ;  Anster 
Fair,  an  Easter  folly,  1834 ;  and  two  pieces  pro- 
duced since  his  death,  one  a  farce,  called,  The 
Night  Patrol,  and  the  other  an  adaptation  of  Sir 
Walter  Scotf  s  novel  of  Old  Mortality,  under  the 
title  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 

POISONING.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing,  in 
which  the  progress  of  civilization  is  more  distinctly 
marked,  than  in  the  increased  tenderness  which  is 
felt  for  human  life.  This  may,  at  first,  seem  a  para- 
doxicsl  remark  in  the  generation  immediately  suc- 
(^ding  what  may  be  Called  the  age  of  the 
guilloiine  in  France.  But  after  that  dreadful  and 
eonmlsive  crisis  was  passed,  the  amelioration  over 
the  preceding  century  was  visible.  Napoleon  him- 
self had  not  the  power  to  re-enact  the  tragedv  of 
Patkul;  and  the  execution  of  the  duke  d'Enghien 
«faa  as  fatal  to  him,  in  public  opinion,  as  the  inva- 
sion of  Spain  was  in  political  influence.  His  reign, 
^  things  considered,  was  by  no  means  bloody. 
The  recent  changes  in  France,  nearly  as  they  have 


verged  toward  the  chamder  of  a  btoodj  re  volutin, 
have  yet  escaped  it.  In  the  works  of  Engtiab  il- 
lustrative  history,  the  portraits  of  half  the  eminent 
noblemen  and  statesmen,  two  cvnturles  ago,  contaJn 
the  fatal  axe,  amon^  the  ornamenUl  work  of  the 
engraving;  expressive  symbol  of  the  fate  of  the 
original.  But  the  great  of  the  preheat  day  die  in 
their  beds,  vrith  no  worse  enemy  to  fear  than  gout 
and  old  age. 

Nor  is  the  frequency  of  asrasKination  lets  di^ 
minished,  than  that  of  judicial  destruction  of  life. 
The  tales  one  reads  of  Neapolitan  bravoa,  wboee 
poignard  can,  at  any  time,  be  hired  for  a  ducat,  if 
ever  true,  are,  we  suspect,  true  no  longer.  Men 
are  neither  for  themselves,  nor  for  hire^  bo  eaaiJy 
moved  "to  break  into  the  bloody  house  of  life, ' 
Life  is  more  precious  than  it  woi.  Every  man  has 
a  higher  consciousness  of  hi«  own  value,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advance  of  dvilifation ;  and  he  mea* 
sures  the  value  of  another 'i  life  by  his  own  stan- 
dard. Society  better  protects  iti  naembere.  The 
laws  reign.  As  the  State  does  not  set  an  example 
of  being  profuse  of  haman  blood,  prirate  hatred 
feeb  the  restraint  of  public  opinion.  The  great 
feudal  powers  are  broken  down,  under  whom  a  sort 
of  private  war,  fatal  to  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, was  carried  on,  and  both  were  sacrificed, 
without  the  absolute  odium  of  robbery  and  murder. 
The  abolition  of  religious  asylum  a  has  driven  out 
the  desperado  firom  hia  shelter  in  the  church.  The 
great  facilities  of  commuTti<^t]on  bare  lent  wings 
to  that  instinct  with  wbtcb  retributive  justice 
rushes  out  upon  the  traces  of  the  murderer,  and 
dogs  him  to  the  deepei^t  retreats  in  the  remotest 
countries.  But  these  all,  as  it  seems  to  ui,  rtr. 
solve  themselves  into  the  greater  tenderness  with 
which  life  is  regarded,  and  the  higher  value  at^ 
tached  to  its  preservation. 

There  have  been  periods  of  the  worlds  when 
every  great  man,  king,  prince,  minister^  or  favour^ 
ite,  was  deemed  in  danger  of  poison ;  when  not  a 
morsel  of  food  was  swallowed  by  the  unhappy  po* 
tentate,  till  it  was  tasted.  Poisoning  is  now  an 
insulated  crime.  No  one  fears  it,  more  than  he 
fears  assassination  in  any  other  way*  or  highway 
robbery.  As  it  requires  neither  strength  nor  nerve 
for  its  perpetration, — nothing  but  deadly  malice,^ 
it  must,  of  course,  retain  its  place  among  the 
crimes  which  fix  their  stain  on  humanity.  In  the 
present  day,  solitary  cases  occa^ionftUy  occur,*  but 
in  almost  every  age  of  the  world,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  poisoner  s  calling 
was  in  some  countries,  to  a  certain  degree  a  pro- 
fession, not  to  say  a  department  of  the  gofcrnnient. 

We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  open  me  of  thd 
hemlock,  as  a  means  of  iitflicting  cB|iital  punish- 
ment, but  to  the  employment  of  poison,  as  a  secret 
method  of  destroying  pennons  obnoxious  to  public 
or  private  hate.     It  is  a  beautiful  anecdote,  which 


*  In  1838,  a  married  womuv  n-n*  f•^Lp^utt^d  at  Clu^w,  (or 
poisoning.  She  let  iodgW^  ^**  vkm^ittn^n  and  work i air  iJ«o< 
pie  at  Carioke,  asnwll  iOvi'Q  iu  the^  ii|)]ipr  wbrd  ff  LiMiArk-' 
shire;  and  having  been  inirusLi>^  ^ilh  a  num  uf  moijoy  ■  ^vtsor 
■ix  ponndt)  by  iinighland  out-door  labourDr^  till  iIm"  fa,LI  ftf  ttiA 
year,  when  he  ahocud  return  to  hU  hniite  In  Ihi-  tAr-oii}  He- 
brides, she  WM  convicted  of  julmbuiit^rlug  vsenH-  m  Wtm  ia. 
his  porridge,  in  order  to  rilt^nr^  his  r}tatn  upon  h-t  ii^thi*-  li^tfd 
onmed  savings.  She  was  tiUtt  coiiiirt^S  >'^i  Ha  k'\rni  pri^virHjfliy 
administered  arsenic  to  a  pMu-  aM  bctl-riildnD  ifhonkHrir  i^ti>a 
oocapied  an  apartment  in  her  h«iuhe,  ff>t  rv  i  i^X  Ut-f  k^'X"!  ri'ii'nPD 
that  could  be  andgned,  ttutu  in  ordvt  to  mnU-,-  r»Mini]  for  a 
daughter  who  was  on  the  cv«  i)f  gottii]i<  nn^rri'-d-  lh>^  i^vi* 
denre  against  her,  it  may  ba  rpnuu-kr^].  wiv,  mt^  itron^,  imt 
not  in  aU  its  points ooropieti'lf  wtinfn^  torv^ aiul  It  «»*  ppfti.lfnpd 
more  doubtful  by  tlie  fact  of  her  ifvTbinim^  is  bcr  kuKKvocc  to 
the  last. 
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is  told  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that,  being  leiied 
with  a  hrer,  after  crottinf  the  Cydntia,  be  waa 
warned  by  Parmenio,  in  a  letter,  not  to  taste  the 
medidne,  which  his  phjrsician  offered  him,  for  fear 
of  poison.  Alexander  gave  the  letter  to  Philip, 
(that  was  the  physician's name^  to  read,  and  the  calm 
and  tranquil  air  of  Philip  satisfied  the  ailing  con- 
queror, that  he  might  safely  drinic  the  potion.  But 
it  was  an  uncertain  test,  and  proved  self-possession 
rather  than  innocence.  Philip,  a  king  of  Mace- 
donia, not  the  father  of  Alexander,  understood  the 
convenience  of  a  secret  poison.  He  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch, when  he  had  become  weary  of  his  connection 
with  Aratus  of  Sicyon.  to  have  given  him,  «« not  a 
sharp  and  violent  poison,  but  one  of  those  which 
induce  first  a  slow  fever  and  a  dull  cough,  and  so 
by  degrees  bring  on  a  consumption.'*  Aratus  knew 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  and  having,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  raised  blood,. said,  *' such  are 
the  rewards  of  royal  friendship."  The  Persians 
greatly  excelled  in  the  art  of  poisoning.  Plutarch 
and  Ctesias  relate,  that  queen  Parysatis,  the  mother 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  put  to  death  her  daughter- 
in-law  Statira,  by  means  of  a  knife  poisoned  on  one 
side  of  the  blade.  A  bird  was  set  before  the  two 
queens,  at  supper ;  it  was  divided  by  the  poisoned 
knife ;  Parysatis  ate  her  half  with  impunity;  Sta- 
tira died.  Eminent  men,  in  the  convulsive  strug. 
gles  of  the  ancient  republics,  frequently  carried  a 
little  poison  about  them,  that  they  might,  if  neces- 
sary, by  suicide,  escape  a  painful  and  ignominious 
death.  Demosthenes  carried  his  in  the  hollow  of 
his  stylus,  and  Hannibal's  was  concealed  in  a 
ring. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  the  preparation 
was,  which  was  employed  by  the  ancients,  and 
produced  sudden  death,  by  the  exhibition  of  small 
quantities;  for  although  there  is  probably  much 
exaggeration  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt,  that  some  such  noxious  prepara- 
tions were  known  to  the  ancient  world.  Theo- 
phrastus  says,  that  the  poison  of  most  subtle  ope- 
ration was  extracted  from  Wolfsbane  (Aconitum) ; 
that  it  could  be  so  prepared,  as  to  operate  in  two 
or  three  months,  or  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two 
jcears.  No  antidote  had  been  discovered  to  this 
poison,  and  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  have  the  plant, 
from  which  it  was  extracted,  in  one's  posseuion. 
If  we  are  to  understand  by  this,  that  a  dose  could 
be  administered,  which  would  take  effect,  at  a 
calculated  and  distant  period,  it  is  probably  fabu- 
lous. If  it  be  meant  only,  that  by  feeding  a  roan 
Mrith  weak  wolfsbane  tea  for  months  and  years,  his 
health  might  be  gradually  destroyed,  it  is  credible. 
In  that  sense,  Dr  Johnson  even  admitted  the 
genuine  leaf  of  China  itself  to  be  **  a  slow  poison." 
Livy  tells  us,  that  poisoning  never  be^me  a 
matter  of  judicial  inquiry  in  Rome,  till  near  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  »ra.  About 
this  time,  several  persons  of  distinction  went  off 
with  the  same  disorder,  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  fear  of  pestilence  disturbed  the  city.  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus  was  then  the  Curule  JEdile,  and 
a  female  slave  came  to  him  and  promised,  on  con- 
dition  of  her  own  pardon,  to  disclose  the  names  of 
those  who  were  guilty.  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus 
never  proceeded  rashly;  and  though  even  he  might 
have  been  forgiven  a  little  hurry,  in  despatching 
matters  with  a  confessed  poisoner,  yet  he  laid  the 
case  in  doe  form  before  the  consuls,  and  they  be- 
fore the  senate.  The  stipulated  pardon  was  granted, 
and  guided  by  the  maid  the  officers  of  juttice  dis- 


covered the  poisoctft,  ]aStt  ti  thtariisa^ 
lies  of  Rome,  busyarooad  timmiihm'm^^ 
quttdam  wiediemmtrntm^  mtm  rttmim  ^s^' 
Twenty  were  setacd ;  two  of  thv.  immwm* 
Cornelia,  the  other  a  patrkiM,)  M^mril  to^M 
for  the  rest,  and  dccWed  thatthsJiysM 
dnaL  Drink  thtm  thtn,  iiaiMJii,  wmm^ 
reply.  They  desired  pir»Msa  u  «mm  mt 
sisterhood  on  that  poist,  ndaaCkm^fjMisMi. 
but  Roman  bags)  amed  to  the  Ihl  tbf  a. 
drank  and  died.  A  haadnd  mi  wooaM  tf 
the  noblest  ladies  of  Roose  wan  HMi'siM^t 
information,  and  eoedfaid.  Bsfas  M  ^ 
exclaims  the  perturbed  Livy,  **tktt  savwa 
inquest  of  poisoniag .  The  tkiif  ots  ssetaMri 
a  prodigy,  the  act  not  ae  nach  sf  Ai^vrfs  4 
eraxed  minds."  FoUownf  theasaaiMfli^ 
of  what  was  done  in  forwcrgrsalcahatti^aw 
resolved  by  the  senate,  to  have  s  aai  «■«  m 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  A  Semm  m  iffart 
for  that  mystic  doty, — a  wwtir  ef  tht  Ust^ 
a  nail  driven  into  the  tca^Je  of  isvMv.«4a«t 
put  to  poisoning  for  two  or  thrse  emi«»  U 
the  Roman  ladies,  the  ConMlias  sad  At  la^ 
poison  their  hosbands  bv  tht  kuadni^-^  » 
Salem  witches  torment  tlM  attctai*  li^  » 
ture  is  the  same  in  all  t^gtM.  fb^f  ttr  ysM 
that,  when  a  calamitooa  dilaai^  hm^  m  u 
the  nail,  that  will  stop  it,  on  the  haO 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  mamwmA 
the  old  republican  tmtisnaas  lert  Av  rtaaft 
The  driving  of  nails  lost  iU  eAon  ^Msif 
grew  common,  proverhsal,  poetkaL  CanAse** 
poisoner,  and  nothing  beiore  or  aast  A«vh« 
comparable  to  the  phannacy  of  tht  «■<  av* 
in  Macbeth,  but  that  of  Caatfb,  U^m^mi^m, 
in  the  fifth  Epo^  of  Horace. 

Caniata,  bcvrftw  lavSatft  «^aa 

Crioc*  H  tenwiptaa  cmM. 
Jabrt  •«palrart>  cMTitfmiff^A^ 

Ju Wt  c^ptemm  hmt  N  i^ 
Bt  nacu  tmrpk  ev«  n^  ■ 


Bt  <MMi  A  an  rafte  >»i«m  i 


;j1«r  hM4  wttH  kMtM  «Vn 
*T  was  tbu*  tW  hMnri  Mnwrn  a-^ 
•  Flm Um  »iy  agib« awl to^. 
WMrli  Uwovfk  i«te4  ci»r»  M  «l«: 
Efff«  ftoa  ptasw  •rwMftt  •«! 
la  Mthy  ftoy.M— d  I^iT  I  mt  hi 
H««1»  of  Mrw  Mid  «#  iMM. 
1  vMnliif  mU  for  SmUi  ^^ 

In  Cotddnn  »itdb-ar*»  tarn  ^  «« 


But  the  tiroes  were ^.  _ 

to  whiten  into  a  sister  of  charity.  . . 
crimes  were  the  oflspriiv  «f  >•*«  "^  P 
but  Agrippina*s_what  shall  we  snsOtfV 
can  we  say  more  fitly,  than  that  ikv  sow 
of  the  mother  of  Nero,  who  stfbr  mmim 
husband,  and  bin  her  oadc.  to  akMhvM 
throne,  was  by  that  aoahcrseif . 

ing,  as  she  died,  to  her  ■aaataral ^^ 

that  boeom,  which  coald  gtwUt  to  si^s 
ster?"  Having  determiacd  to  4rtbir^ 
she  took  eounsel  of  Locwta.  a  iiiorwifc*! 
convicted  of  poiaonii^,  and  **lsa|  bf*  itf 
engines  of  government  P  By  ths*  ikdU  % 
poison  was  prepared,  which  sheM  ^  * 
gently,  to  avoid  the  dai^eioas  «Af  ^afl 
catastrophe;  a  wastiof  and  tmpd  f^ 
Claudius,  rrtormng  to  his  stasis  m  tk  Sf* 
a  sudden  death,  should  fbnivt  his  w.  •  • 
site  poisoo,  which  AoM  shaka  tht  ma  ' 
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at  bringing  on  a  speedy  difsolation.  Claudioi 
adiog  uneipected  relief  from  tome  medical  appU- 
itiou,  Agrippina  was  terrified;  but  the  court 
hytidan,  Xenophon  byname, — Grttcului entriens, 
-asnited  the  agoniiing  monarch  to  a  bolus  of 
harper  eflteacy,  and  soon  sent  him  on  that  ana* 
ai$t  from  which  there  is  no  return.  Locosta  de- 
emd  well  of  Nero,  and  was  entitled  to  the  con- 
inaed  patronage  of  the  imperial  family.  Nero 
m  unwilling  that  the  engines  of  the  goTemment 
hoald  rust  by  disuse.  As  Claudius  had  been  re- 
Aored  for  fear  he  should  raise  Brittanicus,  his  son, 
0  the  throne,  it  occurred  to  Nero  that  the  work 
rould  be  more  effectually  performed  if  himself 
rere  put  out  of  the  way.  Locusta  Mras  again  con- 
ulted,  snd  prepared  a  grace-cup  for  the  doomed 
irince.  Locusta  was  tender  of  her  character;  like 
ord  Bacon,  she  was  a  friend  of  moderate  counsels, 
jid  the  ga?e  the  son  of  Claudius,  as  she  had  given 
lis  &tber,  a  slow  and  wasting  draught.  Nero 
lUed  the  considerate  sorceress  into  his  imperial 
(Tesence,  taunted  her  with  having  the  fear  of  the 
^^1  Julia  before  her  eyes,  and  enjoined  a  more 
iforous  practice ;  and  by  way  of  impressing  his 
drice,  beat  her  with  his  own  august  fists,  and  or- 
<red  her  to  prepare  a  more  active  poison  in  his 
ifht.  It  was  given  to  a  kid ; — ^the  animal  lan- 
uiibed  five  hours.  New  threats  and  blows.  The 
oison  if  boiled  down  to  twice  its  former  thickness, 
nd  being  tried  upon  a  pig  produced  instant  death. 
That,  indeed,  was  drink  for  none  but  kings;  it  was 
erred  to  Brittanicus  by  order  of  Nero,  in  his  own 
retenee  and  with  instant  effect.  Locusta  was 
vdoned  the  crimes  of  which  she  stood  convicted, 
ichly  endowed  with  lands  and  gold,  and  entrusted 
nth  diiciples,  whom  sbe  might  train  up,  to  be- 
ome  engines  of  the  government,  as  useful  as  her- 
elf.  Dr  Guillotin,  who  invented  the  machine, 
^ch  so  agreeably  perpetuates  his  name,  is  said  to 
«ve  made  personal  trial  of  its  efficacy.  Phalaris, 
rben  the  brazen  bull  was  brought  him,  compli. 
lented  its  contriver  with  a  roast  in  it,  as  the  per- 
on  best  entitled  to  make  the  first  experiment  of 
ti  admirable  construction.  Locusta  appeared  to 
Uok,  that  as  Nero  had  directed  her  kind  offices  to 
thert,  he  was  entitled  to  them  himself;  but  she 
liied  in  the  attempt ;  an  attempt,  it  need  not  be 
ud,  which  no  one  fails  in  twice.  But  she  will 
>ve  immortal  in  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  as  long  as 
^  knows  how  to  creep,  or  blood  to  curdle. 
Aulus  Gellius  has  preserved  a  tradition,  touch- 
^  the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  of  Regulus,  as 
«  found  it  in  an  ancient  author  now  lost.  The  stan- 
^  writers  do  not  confirm  it ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
roe,  for  it  it  incontestably  the  most  striking  illus- 
r>tion  of  Punic  faith,  which  history  has  preserved. 
'he  common  version  of  the  history  runs,  that  the 
^baginians,  placing  full  reliance  on  the  honour 
f  Regulus,  whom  they  had  made  captive,  sent 
im  to  Rome,  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
0  the  condition,  that,  if  the  Romans  did  not  con- 
'Qt,  he  would  return  to  his  captivity,  in  Carthage, 
icero  thought  he  gave  Regulus  credit  for  sufficient 
^anioiity,  in  making  him  counsel  the  senate  not 
>  consent  to  exchange  him,  aged  and  worn  out  as 
i  Was,  for  the  young  African  chieftains,  who  were 
^Mble  of  living  to  make  battle  for  vears.  The 
'B^  takes  the  advice  of  the  poor  old  consul,  and 
;Qds  him  back  to  Carthage  to  be  tortured.  But 
uditanos,  the  lost  author  cited  bv  Aulus  Gellius, 
'^bes  to  the  Carthaginians  a  villany  of  most  ex- 
^te  texture.    They  administered  to  the  Roman 


veteran  a  secret  poison,  calculated  to  take  effect  in 
a  few  months ;  so  that  if  the  Romans  agreed  to 
the  exchange,  they  would  get  nothing  but  a 
poisoned  old  consul,  in  return  for  a  half  score  of 
fervid  young  Africans.  This  was  pretty  well;  but 
unluckily  for  the  fraud,  Regulus  detected  it ;  he 
was  determined  to  nip  the  treason  in  the  bud,  and 
dropping  a  hint  of  it  to  the  senate,  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  being  taken  in. 

The  curious  reader  mav  again  ask,  of  what  these 
poisons  were  compounded.  Unfortunately  for  the 
inquiry,  the  school  of  Locusta  perished  with  her, 
and  we  have  none  but  vague  surmises  and  down- 
right &bles.  Juvenal  intimates  that  a  red-breasted 
toad, — a  fourlegged  ruddock,~yielded  a  very  suit- 
able essence,  to  be  administered  by  a  noble  Roman 
dame  to  her  thirsty  lord: 

"molle  Callranm 
Forrectura,  vlro  mitett  ihiente  rnbeUm.'* 

But  the  venom  of  the  toad  is  as  fabulous  as  his 
jewel.  Ugly  he  is,  but  an  innocent,  timid,  useful 
reptile,  who  has  earned  a  bad  name,  from  an  un- 
sightly figure. 

The  sea-hare,  lepui  marimut  was  a  favourite  dish 
with  the  ancient  poisoner.  It  is  the  aplytia  <fe> 
pilans  of  Linneus.  Philostratus  pronounces  its 
venom  more  deleterious  than  that  of  any  other 
animal  in  the  sea  or  on  land.  Nero  frequently 
served  it  up  to  bis  guests,  and  Domitian  treated 
Titus  to  the  same  dainty  fare.  With  the  more 
virulent  mineral  poisons  of  the  modem  pharma- 
copeia, the  ancients  were  not  acquainted ;  and  the 
best  praise  we  can  give  the  Roman  or  the  Grecian 
venefica  is,  that  she  did  her  best  with  the  means 
which  the  state  of  the  arts  afforded  her. 

But  at  length  every  thing  like  regular  practice 
broke  down.  The  empire  became  degenerate ;  re- 
peated invasions  of  barbarians,  bringing  their  own 
uncouth  Scythian  venoms  with  them,  destroyed 
every  thing  like  classical  poisoning.  It  was  no 
longer  taught  in  regular  institutions,  like  that  of 
the  discreet  Locusta;  nor  were  its  professors  set 
apart,  among  the  engines  of  government,  as  under 
the  venerable*Claudius  and  the  amiable  Nero.  In 
the  ages  of  barbarism,  the  dark,  dreary,  and  illi- 
terate ages  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  West,  there  was  an  unrecorded,  pro- 
miscuous, vulgar  practice  of  all  the  arts  of  assassi- 
nation; an  unlicensed  and  empiric  use  of  the  bowl 
and  the  dagger,  which  really  affords  nothing  on 
which  a  scientific  curiosity  can  repose  with  pleasure. 

But  Leo's  golden  days  arrive.  With  the  other 
sister  arts,  that  of  poisoning  started  into  life,  and 
not  only,  like  eloquence,  **  shook  the  poppies  from 
her  brow,"  but  began  to  concoct  them  into  a  quiet- 
ing draught  for  her  neighbour's  lip.  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  his  son  C»sar  Borgia,  invited  nine 
newly  created  cardinals  to  dinner,  with  a  view  of 
despatching  them  by  poisoned  wine.  By  the  error, 
or  possibly  the  design,  of  the  attendants,  the  wine 
was  served  to  the  pope  and  his  son.  The  latter 
by  superior  strength  of  constitution  escaped;  Alex- 
ander died.  Pope  Sistus  V.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poisoned.  He  was  a  contemporary  with 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  who  was  wont  to  call  the  poi- 
son, of  which  he  commonly  made  use,  his  regvtes- 
cat  in  pace.  Sistus  used  to  say  to  Philip's  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  '*  know  Mr  Ambassador,  that  we 
fear  nothing  from  your  master,  but  one  of  his  re- 
quieacais  in  pace,**  He  had  reason  to  fear  them, 
for  he  died  their  victim. 

But  the  mistress  of  this  art,  did  not  make  her 
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appearance  at  once.  It  was  in  tbe  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth,  that  To^na  flourinbed.  Thii  lady 
lived  first  at  Palermo;  but  a  professor  so  skilful  of 
an  art  so  useful,  could  not  long  be  confined  to  a 
provincial  sphere.  About  tbe  dose  of  tbe  seven- 
teenth century  she  removed  to  Naples.  She  con- 
trived a  delicate  preparation  of  arsenic,  dissolved  in 
a  decoction  of  AntirrhmuM  Qfmbalaria,  of  which 
from  four  to  six  drops  were  supposed  to  be  enough 
to  destroy  a  man.  It  entered  freely  into  commerce, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  aqua  deUa  Toff- 
ana,  more  exquisitely  aequetta  </e  Napoli^  and  even 
aequeUa.  In  common  cases,  of  course,  Toffana 
was  paid  for  her  panacsa;  but  she  bad  a  heart 
open  as  day,  to  melting  charity,  and  ladies,  who 
wished  to  cultivate  the  mortifying  graces  of  widow- 
hood, were  supplied  gratis.  But  though  an  admir- 
ing and  grateful  public  bestowed  on  her  invention 
the  name  mentioned,  thus  securing  to  her  the 
credit,  to  which  she  Mras  so  justly  entitled,  she  her- 
self was  more  modest,  and  waived  that  honour. 
The  sarcophagus  of  St  Nicholas  at  Bari  distils  a 
certain  oil,  endowed  with  marvellous  virtues  to 
heal  diseases,  and  sold  all  over  Italy  under  the  name 
of  Manna  of  St  Nichohu  of  Bari,  Toffana,  con- 
sidering that  if  her  little  arsenical  syrup  did  not 
actually  cure  diseases,  it  put  tbe  patient  out  of 
misery,  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  next  best 
thing,  prepared  it  in  small  phials,  stamped  with  the 
image  of  good  St  Nicholas  of  Ban,  and  labelled, 
as  his  manna.  Father  Labat,  in  his  travels  in  Italy, 
mentioning  this  fact,  observes,  that  it  was  attended 
with  the  great  advantage,  that  as  the  manna  of  St 
Nicholas  Mras  a  well  known,  and  withal  a  sacred 
article,  Toflana's  counterfeit,  under  that  name, 
passed  the  custom-house  with  little  scrutiny:  a 
pleasing  illustration  of  the  demand  for  this  delicate 
cbemiod  preparation,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
One  of  these  bottles,  according  to  Dr  Marx,  is 
said  to  be  still  in  existence  at  Cologne. 

But  poisoning,  though  in  great  repute,  was  not 
positively  lawful  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and 
the  government  at  last  began  to  bestir  itself.  Dis- 
quieted by  this  circumstance,  Toffalia  took  refuge 
in  an  ecclesiastical  asylum,  where,  under  the  privi- 
leges of  the  place,  she  bade  defiance,  for  some  time, 
to  tbe  officers  of  justice,  and  continued  to  vend 
her  catholicon  from  the  verv  bosom  of  the  church. 
But  the  scandal  became  at  length  too  great  to  be 
borne.  She  was  dragged  from  her  refuge  and 
thrown  into  prison.  A  great  outcry  was  raised  by 
the  clergy  at  this  violation  of  their  privileges,  and 
tbe  people,  unwilling  to  be  defrauded  of  their  right 
to  be  poisoned,  joindl  in  the  damour  of  the  priests. 
It  Mras  only  by  drculating  a  report,  that  sue  had 
poisoned  the  MreUs  in  the  dty,  that  tbe  current  of 
public  sentiment  could  be  turned  against  her.  Be- 
ing put  to  the  rack,  she  confessed  her  enormities ; 
named  those  who  had  afiTorded  her  protection,  who 
were  immediately  dragged  from  churches  and  mon- 
asteries; and  stated  that  the  day  before  her  last 
flight  from  justice,  she  had  sent  two  boxes  of  her 
nuuma  to  Rome.  It  was  found  in  the  custom-house 
in  that  dty,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  it  was  sent 
to  order.  It  was  a  little  speculation  of  Toffima's, 
on  her  own  account.  Tbe  archbishop  still  mur» 
mured  at  her  being  torn  firom  a  privileged  asylum  ; 
and,  accordingly,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  she  was 
strangled  and  throMm  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
convent,  from  which  she  had  been  taken.  But  her 
art  did  not  perish  with  her;  and,  according  to 


Keysler,  who  timvcIM  k  IW  I 
dghteenth  ceotary»aBd  saw  Td 
her  aojpuUm  oootiMwrf  to  W 
quantities,  after  her  axeeatiua. 
We  have 
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evenU  in  rchak«  the  hasim  «ir  T( 
dred  and  fifty  years  hsiare  tUt  h^t^amM.'m 
art  was  iatrodiwed  into  F^laaJ.  MMiai^ 
who  performed  the  doties  of  aCtsraiy-pBmL  s 
the  case  of  Sir  Thnmas  Onrharj,  anfti^  «■ 
poisoning  is  not  a criae  to  whMhlfcsli^ ^ 
pie  are  predisposed,  ••m*  ol  mm^m^ 
BangntuM?'  He  justly  aeta  liortk  ik  ■■■«  • 
an  offenee,  whereby  a  aaa  is  taUs  4  •  >-> 
peace,  and  thinking  i»oharm,aBd  «Uifela■»' 
forting  and  refrea^^  aatm  witi  ha  hii  h* 
a  crime  the  more  to  be  drsaJij  hs—  •»■ 
easily  committed,  and  ao  hsed  ta  k  fnv^  * 
discovered.  Other  ■■idti  art  ttimmA  m 
Bomitu;  with  acts,  that  — y  dJasaw  sr  ma  > 
offenders ;  but  this  eoaaea  apsa  a  ■■  atebi 
careless  and  without  saynea,  sad  tmj  k  » 
is  in  the  gatea  of  death.  lferdssi«^» 
cem  the  man,  against  whom  tht  atkm  w  s 
tended,  but  it  vaa  oftcu  pm^mi  he  m  ■ 
taken  by  another,  aa  in  the  eaaayit  «f  h  ■■* 
VIII.,  where  the  purpose  wis  ta  pmm  m  m. 
and  being  put  into  the  hrath,  m»m  4  ft 
bishop  of  RodMater*s  acrvots  uen  ^tatk 

This  extraordinary  XmXmtM  if  Oi  ^  « 
poisoning  produced  such  au  cftd  0ss  As  ^ 
lature  of  Great  Britain,  thai  tht  lilliiir—  * 
law  passed,  making  murder  by  ysa^M"^ 
son,  and  indicting  upou  it  the  mmim  pM^e 
of  boiUmg  to  dtalL  We  have^^  •  •v^ 
while  to  copy  the  prcaashb  of  tUs  aflt.»AH^ 
throwing  some  light  ou  the  mtmm  rf*»y- 
and  particularly  iUostratii^g  the  cfaMs^*** 
ed  by  our  worthy  aaecsteta  of  tht  sp  ^  ^■* 
VIIL  oa  the  subject  of  »  psitf  >*  hm. 

22  Henry  VIIL  c  9L  **  Tht  fc|a>a  f*  ^ 
jistie  callyng  to  hjs  asoate  Uemd  sm^b^ 


jistie  caUyv  to  Iits  i 
that  the  makm  of  good  audi 
execution  of  the  same  atajaiis  tbt 
thereof  is  the  oulycsaat  that  fsol  •hi'.       . 
order  hath  ben  presaiied  k  thM  fsstei^  ^  * 
Highnes  havyng  moste  tender  aiilt  ti 
emonee  other  thyagca  eoMydayil  d 
lyfe  above  all  thyngea  ia chydh ts  htb 
voluntary  murders  moste  htgUvta  It <        _ 
abhorred,  and  speeyuUv  oi  ail  W**?^"^ 
poysonynge,  whidi  in  this  raslae  IjAu*^*^ 

her    ■  ■ 


r  thanked  hath  hen 


tersrtMtfi 


ted  or  practTsed;  and  aow  ia  tht  ^|P»^* 
presenteparUamentc,  that  is  to  mf,  •  •^ 
daye  of  Febniarye  in  the  xx^d  ysw  ^  g^ 
victorious  reygu,  one  Richards  !««.  ^r_ 
Chester  in  the  countic  of  Kentc.  Cshk  ^"^ 


Bywhopf 
place  in  Lamehyth  MMnht  v 
Barme  and  other  thyngcs  eas.^  .  ..^^— 
gniell  was  fbrthwyth  mads  far  hn  *fl"^^ 
beyng  wherby  not  only  tht  ■•■*'•  7?5^S 
of  his  said  famylie  wUch  ^^^^zJ^^9 
were  mortally  enfoehled  sad  l*r**~f^^^ 
them,  that  is  to  sav,  Beaaett  O'**^^^ 
thereof  ys  deceaased,  but  aba ^T^^SlfSmm 
which  resorted  to  the  ss^di  V^mtp  1^ 
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were  there  ebanijrtably  fedde  wyth  the  remayne  of 
the  sajde  porrage  and  otber  Tytayles,  were  in  lyke 
wiM  infected,  and  one  pore  woman  of  them  that  is 
to  nye  Alyee  Tryppytt  wydow  is  alio  therof  nowe 
deceitfied :  our  sayde  sovereign  lorde  the  kynge  of 
bji  bleised  disposicion  inwardly  abhorryihg  all  such 
abfaooynable  offences,  because  that  in  manner  no 
penoo  ctn  ly  ve  in  suertye  out  of  daunger  of  death  by 
that  meane,  yf  practjrse  thereof  should  not  be  ex- 
chued,  bath  ordeyned  and  enacted  by  auctorytie  of 
thyt  presente  parlyament  that  the  sayd  poysonyug 
be  tdjudged  and  demed  as  high  treason.  And  that 
the  sayde  Richarde  for  the  sayde  murder  and  poy- 
Eooynge  of  the  sayde  two  persones  as  is  aforesayde 
hf  aoetoritye  of  thys  presente  parlyament,  shall 
itBode  and  be  attaynted  of  highe  treason:  and  by 
cuise  that  detestable  offence  nowe  newly  practysed 
lod  comytted  requyreth  condigne  punysshmente  for 
the  same;  It  is  ordayned  and  enacted  by  auctoritie 
of  this  presente  parliamente  that  the  said  Richarde 
Boom  shall  be  therfore  boyled  to  deathe  without 
harynge  any  adrauntage  of  his  dargie." 

CfQder  this  statute,  as  we  learn  from  lord  Coke, 
io  hit  third  institute,  Margaret  Davy,  a  young  wo- 
man, was  attainted  of  high  treason,  for  poisoning 
her  mistress,  and  some  others  were  boiled  to  death 
in  Soithfield,  the  IJth  of  Bfarcb,  the  same  year. 
But  this  act,  continues  his  lordship,  was  too  severe 
to  lire  loDg,  and  was  therefore  repealed  by  1  E.  6. 
cap.  13,  and  1  Blar.  cap.  1.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  proverbial  expressions,  to  keep  out  of  hot 
water,  and  to  get  into  hot  water,  may  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  cruel  punishment  attached  to  this 
erime,  by  the  law  of  22  Henry  8. 

It  w(Hild  seem  that,  by  the  ancient  law  of  Eng- 
M,  poisoning  was  still  more  severely  dealt  with. 
**  Poyson,**  says  lord  Goke,  (venenum,  a  venia  quia 
a  wut permeat.y  "is,  as  hath  been  said,  the  most 
<ieteftable  of  all,  because  it  is  most  horrible  and 
£earfal  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  all  others  can 
he  least  prevented,  either  by  manhood  or  pro- 
^nce;  and  that  made  Fleta  to  say,  Item  nee  per 
patriam  se  defendere  debet  quis  de  veneno  dato,  sed 
taotam  per  corpus  suum,  eo  quod  initinm  ^ti  non 
fait  tarn  publicum  quod  sdri  poterit  a  patria,  &c, 
^t  that  is  not  holden  for  law  at  this  day.'*  As 
ivell  it  might  not  be.  Suppose  the  person  accused 
Mre  innocent. 

The  ease  of  John  Roose  illustrates  the  insular 
'vkwardness  of  John  Bull,  compared  with  the 
lexterity  and  taste  of  his  continental  neighbours, 
f he  exquisite  Toffiana  distils  her  delicate  acquetta, 
id  four  or  five  drops  are  sufficient  to  do  the  work, 
ohn  empties  a  pound  of  arsenic  into  his  master's 
ottP;kettle,  and  poisons  half  the  parish.  But  the 
1^  improve  by  time  and  practice,  and  under  the 
^  of  Elizabeth,  that  of  secret  poisoning  was 
ttrodaoed  from  Italy,  and  flourished  under  the 
upices  of  no  less  a  personage,  than  the  great  Earl 
^  Leicester,  the  most  magnificent  subject  that  ever 
ioroed  the  British  court.  Among  the  persons  at- 
ched  to  his  household,  was  an  Italian  secretary, 
hom  he  had  brought  home  from  his  travels,  and 
ho  was  the  reputed  instrument  with  which  he 
oBoved  his  victiois.  There  is  no  great  reason  to 
^bt,  that  noany  of  the  tales  which  circulated 
■out  the  secret  practices  of  this  arrogant  favour- 

'  Lord  Coke'*  Etrmoloffv  h  obicureand  doubtful.  Fetumum 
'  ^^faieh  the  lint  half  ooly  is  radical,  as  ia  Venefica)  1b,  we 
w  it,  firom  An  ancient  root,  with  which  the  BngUsh  ftajt«,the 
ton  bona,  and  the  Greek  alvf*  (dreadful,  deadly),  are  pro- 
Aj  connecCed.  The  latter  word,  with  the  diganuna,  would 
'9  the  baiit  of  ffenemum. 


ite,  were  the  product  of  envy  and  political  hostil- 
ity. They  were  so  generally  believed,  however, 
that  persons  dying  of  a  sudden  death,  were  said  to 
have  gone  off  by  Leicester's  cold;  and  Camden, 
who  wrote  his  work,  tmder  the  auspices  of  the 
lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  gives  no  doubtful  counte- 
nance to  some  of  the  most  atrocious  of  the  insinu- 
ations against  Leicester.  Among  his  earliest  vic- 
tims was  his  Mrife,  the  gentle  Amy  Robsart,  im- 
mortalized by  Sir  Walter.  He  married  this  lady 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1560 ;  his  sovereign,  king 
Edward,  was  present  at  the  nuptials ;  and  from  a 
passage  in  his  journal,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  somewhat  singular  bridal  festivities  of  that  day. 
"June  4,  1560,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  third  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  married  Sir  John  Robsart  s 
daughter ;  after  which  marriage  there  were  certain 
gentlemen,  that  did  strive,  who  should  first  take 
away  a  goose's  head,  which  was  hanged  alive  on 
two  cross  posts.*'  After  living  with  him  ten  years, 
this  poor  hidy  disappeared,  **  at  a  very  unlucky 
juncture  for  the  earl's  reputation;  because  the 
world  at  this  time  conceived  it  might  be  much  for 
his  conveniency,  to  be  without  a  wife,  this  island 
then  holding  two  queens,  young  and  without  hus- 
bands." She  Mras  prevailed  upon  to  visit  Cumnor- 
house,  the  seat  of  Antony  Foster,  one  of  Leicester's 
creatures.  There  the  unfortunate  lady  became  ill, 
— ^the  consequence  of  the  infernal  practices  upon 
her, — which  however  produced  their  effect  too 
slowly  to  answer  the  desired  end.  She  was  im- 
portuned by  Foster  and  his  tool  Vamey,  to  take 
medicine  for  her  disorder.  **  They,  seeing  her  sad 
and  heavy,  as  one  that  well  knew  by  her  other 
handling,  that  her  death  was  not  far  off,  began  to 
persuade  her,  that  her  present  disease  was  melan- 
choly, and  other  humours,  and  would  needs  counsel 
her  to  take  some  potion.  This  she  absolutely  re- 
fusing to  do  (as  suspecting  the  worst),  they  sent  a 
messenger  for  Dr  Bayly,  professor  of  physic,  at 
Oxford,  university,  and  intreated  him  to  persuade 
her  to  take  some  little  potion,  by  his  direction. 
They  would  fetch  the  same  at  Oxford,  meaning  to 
have  added  sometkin^  of  their  own  for  her  comfort, 
as  the  doctor  upon  just  cause  and  consideration  did 
suspect,  seeing  their  great  importunity,  and  the 
small  need  th6  lady  had  of  physic,  and  therefore  he 
peremptorily  denied  their  request."  As  well  he 
might,  for  a  part  of  this  ingeniously  contrived  plan, 
was  to  mix  a  deadly  poison  with  the  medicine, 
which  the  doctor  might  prescribe,  and  thus  throw 
upon  him  the  responsibility  of  her  death.  Her 
wariness  baflied  the  attempts  at  poison,  and  she 
perished  by  arts  still  more  atrocious.  The  superb 
and  remorseless  hypocrite  who  caused  her  death, 
bestowed  upon  her  the  honours  of  a  splendid  fune- 
ral ;  but  his  own  chaplain,  in  pronouncing  her  eu- 
logium,  stammering  under  the  load  of  the  dark  and 
univerral  suspicion  of  foul  play,  twice  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  invoked  the  sympathy  of  the  au- 
dience for  the  fiate  of  the  poor  lady  '*  so  sadly 
murdered" 

The  next  experiment  of  Leicester  was  upon 
lord  Sheffield,  who  suddenly  died,  and,  as  it  was 
charitably  rumoured,  of  a  Leicester  cold.  Leicester 
shortly  after  espoused  the  widow,  and  under  the  pre- 
tence that  the  queen  would  be  offended  at  the  OMr- 
riage,  compelled  her  to  keep  it  secret.  After  some 
time,  the  more  effectually  to  conceal  the  connection, 
he  required  her  to  marry  Sir  Edward  Stafford.  This 
she  refused,  till  under  the  gentle  discipline  of 
Leicester,  her  hair  fell  off,  and  her  nails  dropped 
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out,  and  the  did  wbat  wu  deouuided  of  lier,  to  M?e 
ber  life.  These  &ctt  are  certified  by  ber  own  tea> 
timoaj  on  oetb,  and  atrodouf  at  tbej  are,  incredi- 
ble at  tbej  teem,  tbe/  are  related  by  Sir  William 
Bugdale,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  discrMited  by 
Camden. 

The  earl  of  Eeaex  went  off  in  tbe  tame  wav, 
and  for  tbe  tame  cauie;  but  hit  counteia  happily 
aur?i?ed  thia  western  Blue  Beard.  Beiidet  bif 
two  first  wives,  and  the  husbands  of  his  two  last, 
there  were  others  who  were  publicly  said  **toha?e 
trarelled  the  same  road,  by  the  same  conTeyance." 
The  cardinal  ChatiUon  ambassador  from  France, 
was  poisoned  at  Canterbury,  on  his  way  homeward, 
and  as  was  beliered,  by  Leicester,  out  of  revenge 
for  the  freedom  with  which  the  cardinal  had  ex- 
postulated with  queen  Elisabeth,  on  the  arts  with 
which  Leicester  defeated  her  marriage  with  a 
foreign  prince.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was 
seised  with  a  mortal  comphunt  at  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester's table,  and  died  before  he  could  be  removed. 
Thus  much  appears  by  a  letter  of  Leicester  him- 
self to  Walsingham.  That  he  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  poison  given  him  in  the  salad,  rests  upon 
a  tradition  in  the  family,  purporting  to  be  founded 
on  the  dying  asseveration  of  Sir  Nicholas.  The 
earl  of  Sussex,  his  great  rival,  was  one  of  hb  re- 
puted victims.  On  his  death-bed,  be  gave  this 
warning  to  his  friends ;  **  I  am  passing  into  another 
world,  and  must  now  leave  you  to  your  fortunes, 
and  to  the  queen's  grace  and  goodness ;  but  beware 
of  the  gipsy,  (Leicester,)  for  be  will  be  too  hard 
for  vou  all.  You  know  not  the  beast  as  well  as  I 
do.  These  dark  imputations  and  many  others  of 
like  import  may  be  believed,  when  we  reflect  that 
Camden  states  positively,  that  Leicester  proposed 
in  council,  that  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  should  be 
removed  by  poison.  The  biographer,  who  records 
all  these  facts,  adds  with  commendable  simplicity, 
that  "  they  must  be  exaggerated  at  least,  if  not 
false,  since  the  earl  at  this  juncture,  (that  of  lord 
Sheffield's  death,)  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
to  enable  him  to  erect  a  hospital  at  Warwick, 
which  he  afterwards  did,  and  plentifully  endowed 
it,  that  it  might  bear  his  name,  and  preserve  his 
memory,  as  a  most  religious  person, — ^the  character 
which,  of  all  others,  he  most  affected^ — to  succeed- 
ing times  1"  Well  done,  candour  I 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  tbe  atrocious 
details  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  tragic  fiste ;  the 
only  case,  according  to  lord  Baeon,  except  that  of 
the  young  princes,  of  a  murder  in  the  tower;  and, 
according  to  lord  Coke,  the  only  instance,  in  which 
**  any  of  the  nobility  of  this  realm  hav6  been  at- 
tainted for  the  poisoning  of  any."  The  valbe  of 
this  part  of  the  compliment  mav  be  estimated,  after 
what  we  have  just  related  of  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
The  indictment  against  Richard  Weston,  the  keeper 
of  Sir  Thomas,  set  forth,  that,  on  the  ninth  of 
May,  1618,  he  administered  to  Sir  Thomas  a  poi- 
son  called  roeeacre,  in  his  broth,  and' on  tbe  first  of 
June,  Mtnrttfatum  Tktmmm  Ovtrhwy  mmgU  eeUri- 
Ur  interfie€r€t  et  wmrdraret,  gave  him  another  poi- 
son called  white  arsenic  Further,  that,  on  the 
1 0th  of  July,  tbe  said  Richard  Weston  gave  to  the 
said  Sir  Thomas,  a  poyson  called  mercurv  sublimat, 
in  some  tarto;  and  that  another  person,  by  the  pro- 
curement of  Richard  Weston,  administered  the  said 
mercury  soblimat  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury;  of 
which  sevcval  poisons  he  died.  This  was  unani- 
mottslv  M^ndged  to  be  a  good  indictment,  although 
it  di4i  not  appear  of  which  of  tbe  poisons  Sir 


Thomas  died.  But  tke  «hslMiil«iUa 
ment  was,  whether  be  w«a  fikmmi  %  Vste 
Weston  was  tried  aad  convirtsd,  ■  wsihtls 
Oervas  Helwyt,  lieotenaM  af  tht  tvM,  lutai 
Franklin,  a  physidn,  Amm  Twnm,  ssilfct  ariari 
countess  df  Soaserset,  aft  af  wbaB  ^— "^ 
except  tbe  two laat,  who wwnikm^pitmi 
bjr  James  L  It  appeared  —  tbs  naj  i<  ■  i<> 
dition  to  tbe  poisona  mniimti  k^mi^mm, 
Franklin  prepared  several  others  M^  pirtv  if 
diamonds,  the  powder  ol  i  " 
and  eantharidea.* 

Among  tbe  actors  ia  tUs 
brought  to  light  aad  to : 
Turner,  a  female  who  woald 
credit  to  the  aeadcsay  of  T  ^_ 

accompanied  with  iacideats  ef  a  ft^^i^^^ 
It  disclosed  that,  both  oa  Utpttwim4  hr 
infamous  patroacsa,  tbe  eevatem  ef  ftaasn^tt* 
was  a  terrific  mistar*  of  aafefilinsB,OTav9»kM 
jealott^,  and  revcage.    Sir  La*—  ^^^^ 


descanting  awhile  oa  tbe  wicksdnsa  m  h^» 
nesaofpoboaiog,  stated  tbBft**thOT  war* 
Formaa,  who  Uvcd  at  LHabrth,  Is  ^m  k 
countess  of  Eseex«  (afterward  if  i«^.  * 
Mrs  Turner  need  to  reastt,  ofcg  Wa  M* 
The  cause  of  tbcir  cooaag  te  kaa  «^*«* 
force  of  magic,  he  sboald  precwt  Ai  s^art  < 
Somerset,  Uicn  viseoaat  Bacbsrtv.  is  ^  * 
countess,  and  Sir  Arthur  Maaawaf  tikw  lb 
Turner.  In  tbe  eoorse  of  bai  prsia^*""! 
as  a  necromancer,  with  tbcaa  «al«s ^^** 
Forman  acquired  sa^  a  kaowW^ rf*«l»*' 
ish  characters,  that,  befete  bis  d^^h^  ** 
desire,  that  when  be  fied,  be  ■#!  ^  ^<'"  T 
deep,  "or  else,"  said  be.  *•  I  **  *»^  * 
He  had  good  reaeoo,  at  aay  talt,  tefv^A^ 
he  Uved,  for  they  probably  bai  ^J^ 
During  tbe  trial,  so«e  ef  Us  MfM  ^9^^ 
images,  pictures,  aad 
duced  in  court.  At 
heard  a  crack  from  tbe 
fear,  tumult,  and  eoafi 
and  throughout  tbe  ball,  every 
if  the  devil  had  bc«a 
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have  his  workmanshta  s 
hb  scholars.  When  the  paaie 
more    of   *'the  cvaaiag  trkks* 
There  was,  also,  a  note  ^oaed  ia  < 
Dr  Fonnaa,  aad  writtea 
what  ladies  loved  what  leids  in  i 
lord  chief  justice  wofald  net  i 
open  court.**  "Tbei  ^_ 

fiur  and  accooBpUsbed  writer  frsm  altf  ^"^ 
the  anecdote.!  **  believed,  that  bs  M  Vf 
found  tbe  name  of  Us  owa  aiii  sa  ttsWg, 
Mrs  Turner  was  tbe  widow  ef  •  >j^*^ 
the  poisons  admiaisteiad  te  0»«l*J  SC 
cured  of  FraakHa  aad  tdxai  by  b»  Vg 
poison  was  of  a  green  aad  yeflewi^J^ 
Coke  calls  roeeacre,  other  writst^  ^^C 
sibly  realgar  or  orpimsat,  (tbe  ■'P'^rm 
senic ;)  tbe  second  was  wUte  if**^T.«r 
through  seven  diflmai  Uadi  ti  9^SZ 
ner  requested  Fraaklia  thai  they  m' 
poisons,  ••that  woold  net  kite a« 

lie  in  bis  body  a  ee ^ 

Unguish  by  little  aad  littk,'*^^  ^' 
angels,  mik  which  be  beagbt  ef» 
tried  it  upon  a  q 
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pittfoll/  two  dtyi  and  then  died.  For  this  reason 
ibe  deemed  aqua  Jbrtit  too  strong,  and  upon  his 
mjing  arsenic  was  too  violent  also,  she  proposed 
poirder  of  diamonds,  and  gave  him  money  to  buy 
lome/' 

Mn  Tamer  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
W  bong.  «  Many  women  of  fashion,"  says  Bfiss 
Aikin,  **  as  well  as  men,  went  in  their  coaches  to 
T/born,  to  witness  the  death  of  this  woman,  who 
(dified  the  spectators,  it  is  said,  with  a  very  peni- 
tent end."  But  one  would  not  sure  be  ugly  though 
OMi hung,  and  Mrs  Turner  *'  could  not  deny  her 
noity  the  slight  gratification  of  making  this,  her 
)«it  appearance,  in  a  ruff  stiffened  with  vellow 
•t*reh.— a  favourite  fashion,  imported  bv  herself 
from  France,  but  to  which  this  exhibition  of  it 
proved  immediately  fatal."* 

Bot  it  is  more  than  time  that  we  should  direct 
oar  iteps  toward  France,  in  this  rapid  and  desul- 
tory excursion.  On  the  SOth  of  June  1670,  Hen- 
rietta  Anne  of  England,  duchess  of  Orleans,  sister 
of  fang  Charles  IL,  granddaughter  of  Henry  IV., 
died  It  Paris.  On  the  previous  day,  after  drink- 
ing s  gliss  of  cold  water,  in  her  apartment  at  St 
Cloud,  she  was  seised  with  a  shivering,  succeeded 
by  t  burning  heat,  which  threw  her  into  the  most 
eicmdating  torments.  She  cried  out,  that  she 
wti  poisoned.  The  physicians  were  sent  for. 
When  they  saw  her,  they  were  struck  with  horror 
•t  ber  livid  appearance,  pronounced  her  beyond 
oic^csl  aid,  and  advised  her  to  receive  the  last 
tteranenu  of  the  cborch  without  delay.  The 
princess  beard  them  pronounce  her  fate  with  firm- 
Mss;  and  recollecting  the  manner  in  which  Bossuet 
wd  attended  her  mother,  the  queen  dowager  of 
Eflflaod,  she  desired  that  not  an  instant  should  be 
Wit  in  lending  for  him.  Three  couriers  were  suc- 
ccnirely  despatched  to  him,  and  he  arrived  be- 
*»wn  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  at  St 
Clottd. 

In  ibe  interval,  the  princess  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  pains,  and  her  immediate  dissolution  being 
apprehended,  she  made  a  general  confession  of  ber 
BM  to  the  Abbe  Feuillet,  a  person  generally 
ittttmed,  but  of  a  harsh  character.  When  her 
ionfeitioB  was  finished,  her  attendants  were  called 
*-  ^he  whole  scene  was  afflicting  and  horrible. 
Hie  account  which  her  confessor  gives  of  his  own 
onduct,  makes  oa,  perhaps  unreasonably,  blame 
OS  merciless  austerity.  Her  lamentable  shrieks, 
gjreated  as  acts  of  rebellion  against  the  divine 


Mn  T^mMT*!  penooal  app«anu>ce  Menu  to  hsre  been  the 
T^ofwlMtndghtluiTebeen expected.  ShewusdeU. 
ffi«>^.  In  s  corioot  poetical  etssv,  entitled  «r  Tbonuu 
^0^1  choet.  in  the  third  Tohune  of  the  Hftrieiaa  Miacel. 
By.  ahe  it  fiaos  dewribed  :— 

It  Kcmed.  that  she  had  been  some  rnitle  dame, 
^  e«:h  part  of  her  fhir  body's  frame, 
»*«ra.«ieh  Mkmef  did  bestow, 
^  fcirer  ol^ect  oft  H  doth  not  show. 
A^f^^  ^**  beneath  an  Irory  brow, 
dtbow  what  she  at  first  had  lieen.  bat  now 
*■  tiMt%  on  her  lorely  cheeks  were  dead. 
««arth  s  pale  ooloar  had  aO  overspread 
rsoorttae  Uvely  look,  and  cmelleath, 
■"■f  ontfanely  with  his  wintry  breath, 
w  the  fruit,  which.  chen7.fike  fai  show, 
«berd,inty  lips  dl<i  whilom  grow, 
kotr  the  cruel  cord  did  misbecome 
r  eemelT  neck!  and  yet  by  law's  jost  doom 

f  used  hi  youth  to  enshrine  her  r lobe-Uke  head. 

Bf  careless  doim,  and  that  delightful  limb, 

r  «Bow.white  nimble  hand,  that  used  to  trim 

•e  treses  np^  now  spiteftaUy  did  tear 

[  rend  the  same,  nor  did  she  now  forbear 

M^  that  brean  of  more  than  Uly  white, 

Kb  sometinM  was  the  lodge  of  sweet  delight. 

n  those  two  springs,  where  joy  did  whU*5n  dwell, 

rs  ptHiy  dropa  upon  her  pale  cheeks  feU." 


will,  and  told  ber  that  her  sins  were  not  punished 
aa  they  deserved.  In  the  midst  of  her  convulsions, 
she  received  his  reproofs  with  mildness,  but  often 
inquired  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  who  was  at  her 
bed-side,  if  Bossuet  were  not  yet  come.  Before 
he  came,  she  received  the  extreme  unction  from 
the  Abb^  Feuillet.  Having  exclaimed,  in  an  agony 
of  pain,  «  Will  these  torments  never  end  ?"  **  Do 
not  forget  yourself  in  this  manner,"  said  the  mer- 
ciless Abbe,  **you  ought  to  be  better  disposed  for 
suffering;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  your  torments 
will  soon  end." 

At  length  Bossuet  arrived.  As  soon  aa  the 
princess  saw  him,  she  made  him  promise  not  to 
quit  her,  till  she  breathed  her  last.  He  knelt  down 
dissolved  in  tears,  leaning  on  her  bed,  holding  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand.  With  a  tremulous  voice,  in- 
terrupted by  his  own  feelings,  he  invited  her  to 
join  him,  as  far  as  her  sufferings  allowed,  in  the 
reflections,  prayers,  and  acta  of  contrition,  of  fiiith, 
hope  and  charity,  which  he  should  address  to  God 
for  her,  and  in  her  name.  He  waa  exceedingly 
moved,  and  every  person  present  sympathiied  in 
the  scene.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  tender  and 
affecting  sentiments  of  devotion  and  piety,  which 
Bossuet  suggested  to  her.  He  finally  subdued  by 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  her  sense  of  the  cruel 
sufferings  which  she  endured.  The  princess  heard 
him  with  mild  and  composed  constancy.  If  he 
stopped  for  a  moment,  ahe  gently  entreated  him  to 
continue,  assuring  him  that  his  words  were  of  in- 
estimable value  to  her.  He  then  read  over  to  ber 
the  recommendation  of  the  soul  in  the  liturgy, 
explained  it  to  her ;  made  her  gentlv  repeat  with 
him  iU  soothing  prayers,  softlv  instilled  into  her 
the  sentiments,  which  they  are  intended  to  convey; 
filled  ber  soul  with  faith,  with  compunction,  with 
calm,  with  resignation ;  and  above  all,  with  divine 
love  for  him,  into  whose  handa  she  was  so  soon  to 
yield  her  soul.  She  herself,  at  last,  felt  a  con- 
sdousness  of  her  serene  triumph  over  pain.  ••  O, 
my  God,"  she  exclaimed,  •«  why  did  I  not  alwaya 
adhere  to  thee  1"  She  recollected  that  the  eruci- 
fix  which  Bowuet  had  in  his  hands,  was  the  same 
which  he  had  given  to  her  mother,  the  queen  dow* 
ager  of  England,  to  hold  in  ber  agony.  She  took 
it  from  him,  and  kept  it  in  her  hands  till  she 
breathed  her  last. 

An  hour  before  she  died,  she  turned  to  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  and  in  the  English  language,  which 
Bossuet  did  not  understand,  desired  her  to  observe, 
that  •*  full  of  gratitude  for  the  spiritual  assistance, 
which  she  had  received  from  Bossuet,  she  re- 
quested that,  after  ber  deceaae,  a  particular  eme- 
rald ring,  set  in  diamonds  of  great  price,  might  be 
presented  to  him."  Her  torments  continued  to 
the  last,  but  her  patience  remained.  She  per- 
sisted  in  listening  to  the  exhortations,  repeating 
the  prayers,  and  making  the  humble  and  fervent 
offering  of  herself  to  the  divine  will,  which  Bos- 
suet suggested  to  ber.  Those  who  heard  them, 
never  forgot  them.  The  Abb^  Feuillet  bimaelf 
declared,  that  he  had  never  heard  any  thing  so  ad- 
mirable. 

At  three  in  the  morning  the  princess  died.  The 
particulars  of  her  death  were  immediately  related 
by  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  to  Louis  XIV.  He 
sent  for  Bossuet,  heard  them  again  from  him,  and 
then,  with  his  own  hand,  put  the  emerald  ring, 
mentioned  by  the  princess,  on  the  prelate's  finger, 
and  desired  him  to  wear  it  for  the  rcat  of  his  life, 
in  remembrance  of  her.    He  added*  that  be  could 
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not  better  show  bb  regard  for  tbe  memory  of  bif 
•ister-in-lftw,  tban  by  detiring  Bosiuet  to  pronounce 
bar  funeral  oration. 

Tbe  prineets,  at  we  bave  seen,  beliered  benelf 
poisoned.  Tbe  court  and  city  bad  tbe  same  be- 
lief. Tbe  Englisb  ambassador, — all  Europe  was 
persuaded  of  it.  One  of  ber  bousebold  named  to 
Voltaire  tbe  person  wbo  administered  tbe  poison ; 
and  stated  tbat  it  was  diamond  dust,  strewed  on 
strawberries  witb  sugar.  In  Paris  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  at  tbe  time,  tbat  sbe  died  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  poisoned  witb 
succory.  But  Voltaire  thinks  she  died  a  natural 
death,  and  tbat  tbe  malice  of  mankind  and  tbe  love 
of  tbe  marvellous  alone,  suggested  tbe  idea  of  poi- 
son. Tbe  powder  of  diamonds,  be  says,  is  no  more 
poisonous  than  the  powder  of  coral ;  no  impalpable 
powder  is  mechanically  poisonous.  He  might  bave 
added  tbat  diamond  powder  enough  to  bave  taken 
the  place  of  sugar,  on  a  plate  of  strawberries,  was 
not  a  poison  very  easily  to  be  obtained.  As  to  the 
glass  of  water,  Bladame  de  la  Fayette  and  another 
lady  drank  of  it,  without  inconvenience.  Tbe 
princess  bad,  for  a  long  time,  suffered  by  a  diseased 
liver; — and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  was 
tbe  cause  of  ber  death.  Great  weight  is  due  to 
his  opinion,  and  his  arguments  are  not  without 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  are  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  tbat  of  her  family  and  the  public  at  the 
time ;  her  sudden  death,  too  sodden  it  would  seem 
to  be  occasioned  by  an  hepatic  disease ;  and  finally 
the  express  declaration  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  is  as- 
serted, on  pretty  credible  authority,  to  bave  de- 
clared bis  knowledge  of  tbe  hcL 

Tbe  belief  that  sbe  was  poisoned,  arising  in  tbe 
manner  related  above,  was  strengthened  by  tbe 
known  existence  of  violent  feuds  in  tbe  court, 
connected  witb  secret  negotiations,  and  derived  ad- 
ditional currency  from  a  most  extraordinary  series 
of  incidents  tbat  occurred  at  this  time.  It  was 
precisely  at  this  period,  that  tbe  crime  of  poison- 
ing, unknown  to  any  extent  in  tbe  civil  wars  of 
France,  fruitful  as  they  were  in  almost  every  other 
species  of  atrocity,  made  its  appearance  at  Paris. 
Voltaire  justly  mentions  it  as  an  extraordinary  fiict, 
that  as  this  base  and  terrific  crime  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Rome  in  tbe  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
republic,  so  it  broke  out  in  France  in  tbe  proud-  | 
est  and  moat  prosperous  days  of  tbe  monarchy. 

Mary  Biargaret  d'Aubray,  daughter  of  tbe  magi$k.  i 
trate  Drcux  d*Aubray,  was,  in  tbe  year   165 1.  > 
married  to  the  marquis  de  Brinvilliers,  son  of  Go  [ 
belin,   president  of  tbe    chamber    of  accounts 
Brinvilliers  bad  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand  livrc^ 
a  year,  and  bis  wife  brought  him  two  bnndr«(i 
thousand  as  a  dowry.     He  was  qnarter-nsaster  oJ 
tbe  regiment  of  Normandy,  and  in  tbe  course  ot 
his  military  serTices  became  acquainted  witb  Go- 
din  de  Sainte  Croix,  a  young  man  of  distinguished  ' 
family,  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  regiment  of 
Traasy.     Thb  young  officer,  then  a  needy  adven-  | 
turer,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  good  opinion  ot 
the  marqub  de  Brinvilliers,  became  a  eonstaitt 
visiter  at  his  house,  and  finally  domesticated  in  bi» 
family.     Not  long  after  this  took  pkce  tbe  m«r 
quis  died,  without  suspicion  of  foul  play,  but  nor 
till  bis  Large  property  bad  almost  vanished  undri 
tbe  extravagance  and  dissipation  of  bb  wife. 

After  bb  death,  a  discreditable  intimacy  betwecti 
bb  widow  and  the  young  Sainte  Croix  arose ;  and 
her  father,  to  arrest  and  punbb  the  scandal,  oHh  I 
taincd  a  Uttre  de  eackH  for  the  commitment  of  I 


SainU  Croix  to  tbe  BaaliW.  It  a 
at  thb  time,  two  Italiaaa.  oat  «f  i 
ExiU^  were  confiacd  ta  tW 
They  bad  commmctA  bwaiii 
junction  witb  Glaaer,  a  Qi 
search  of  tbe  pkikaopbtr'a  saoaa.  h^m^ 
they  took  to  vendtag  secret  ^mmm^  If  a^p  if  » 
pairing  by  criaae,  wittt  tbej  bai  leaky  fc%  TW 
confessional  betrayed  tbev  fwdi?  aai^  mi  tit 
two  Italians  were  tbrowa  iaia  im  larii  Oat 
of  them  died  Tbe  oCker.  BacOi,  tks^l  mi  f» 
victed,  was  retaiaediapnaoa^aaifavrfitaaaa 
from  tbe  interior  of  tbe  Baank.  d  f 
nefarious  praeticea. 

Precisely  at  thb  period*  Saiate  Gwi  «aa». 
mitted  to  prisoa,  and  nonjatd  ia  tW  sat  isav 
ment  witb  £nli.  ActaaCc4  by  the  aai  <m« 
and  lawless  pasaions,  tbe  wirkarf  «ti  ^  U  ii 
nisbed  him  proa^>t  BMaaa  of  rrvimi  mi  W^'^ 
tion.  At  tbe  doaeof  ayaar't  iBBanmssHK.** 
were  both  released,  bat  Mate  Oaa  ^  k- 
with  bim,  tm  be  bad  made  Uawif  artw  4  a 
art.  As  soon  aa  be  bad  aeqawsd  tf  kasdt » 
taught  it  to  tbe  marrbinaaas  4s  Buaifcaa  «» 
asaumed  tbe  character  of  oae  ef  ths  a^m  • 
charity,  distributed  food  ta  tia  poar  saiaaitf  •> 
sick  in  tbe  boapitala,  ta  order  tbat  ^  m^  ii« 
an  opportunity  of  trying  tbe  amafth  d^w 
sonous  preparationa,  ob  tba  aabaf^y  wm^m  •» 
came  under  ber  care.     Tbb  ia  saiisisrf  k»  I 


in  tbe  trial  of  Briavillicn  ta  tbe  Cmm  Osi^a 
and  waa  believed  by  tbe  pabfir  al  tbaaa  1» 
taire  denies  it,  but  oalv,  aiiuiibg  is  hdHf^^ 
for  tbe  pleasare  of  ££leriag  fnm  ^mmk  <«^ 
soMS  caase,  as  Voltaire  calk  biaw)  mitnm^^^ 
by  Voltaire  tbat  Brintillicrs  aai  SamaCwa^^ 
connected  witb  persons,  wbo  wmt  iftfl^  ^^ 
tbb  fiendish  practice. 

Posseased  of  tbb  frigbtial  i 
Brinvilliers  now  diackacd  a  ( 
as  perbapa  no  mortal  ever  nbiktid 
La  Chauaee  tbe  servaat  oC  r 
tbe  magistrate  d'Aubray  ber  kiba.  «d  kr  l» 
ther  a  eounsellor  of  parfiamsat,  t 
Her  fiitber  took  tbe  poboa  tea  \ 
ther  five,  before  tbev  eaak  aadv  «.    At  i 
wuj  then  m^€  on  bet 
El.  w  ^k  encd ;     h4^r    u*  I  rr 
escatifd.       Tbe  f«ilty 
tigufJy,  thst  the  tii*jitooas  Jida^ii*  ^^ 

An  >rcic!«Dt  bdmed  Ibibiaivf*^  '^^ 
Cfoi%.  wfaeti  rtiic^rvd  ia  pnpflkf  ^^^^^  ^ 
BTC'ititomed  fo  wear  a  iiwa  wmfc.  ISI^^^»* 
■»omc  oTGLfion,  to  dfOj^  ofl^  widi  k  *>  ^^  ^ 
f^B^1TlJp  and  h«  ^ 
Tory.      TtiiA  J 

cioiis,     Tbe  (iVj»^«f  lb*msik^> 
pre  vc tit  hJA  iiihaliDf  lb*  hmm  if  ^| 
(Irup  vrUcb  bf  eoiapeatdiJ  i 
livp  without  bnralbinf  f    Wt  m 
t  bftt  ht^  faif  frimd  fomnd  if  «1 
d0*f  thrir  rrbiitJti*  by  iki*  ( 
I  hif  tt«  It  wilU  CTb  Hmtinbtaf  ki  i 
lAnft  fauod,  aildrcsicd  in  tbt  haadaiMI 
Cm9]i  tn  tbe  ttafcbtens,  vitl  m  i^ 
x\y  Mrdtiriff.  sddrvfd  ta  ibaa  a*»  ^ 
Wit  bot  might  ail  afl«  bb  IML  ^ 
U*  fimvcjtii  to  hcf ,  or  tf  tb«  •*•  **  * 
If  mi^rht  b*  bunt«d.     Tito  fcea  ^  * 
w.Li  {ouiid  to  cnalaia  a  a^ite  d  j 
fHiEMin^  i>f  dlitfcsaf 
tbcir  f|uiJity. 
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ddenti  reached  the  fnarchioness,  the  endeftvoured, 
bv  briMog  the  officers  of  jitftice,  to  get  posteBUon' 
of  this  euket ;  mad  failing  in  the  attempt,  she  fled 
the  kingdom.  The  servant  above  alluded  to.  La 
CbiQiie,  was  imprudent  enough  to  remain  in  Paris, 
aid  UliDg  under  suspicion,  was  arrested,  brought 
to  trial,  and  finally  to  the  confession  of  several 
murders,  not  before  suspected.  He  was  broken 
ilire  on  the  wheel  in  1673. 

The  marchioness  sou^t  an  asylum  in  a  convent 
It  Liege.    A  very  active  officer,  named  Desgrais, 
wv  despatched  to  apprehend  her.     Unable,  with- 
out her  consent,  to  remove  her  from  her  privileged 
pisoe  of  asylum,  he  put  on  the  dress  of  an  abbe, 
kmd  means  to  make  her  acquaintance,  assumed 
the  character  of  a  lover»  enticed  her  in  this  way  to 
accompany  him  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  arrested 
her.    What  a  love^uit,  a  bailiff  and  a  poisoner  1 
Aooog  her  effecU  seized  at  the  convent  was  a  full 
eaofiMOon  of  her  crimes,  written  out  in  her  own 
bind.    She  therein  admitted,  that  she  had  set  fire 
to  houses ;  and  that  she  had  by  poisoning  occasioned 
the  death  of  more  persons  than  any  one  suspected. 
She  was  brought  to  Paris,  tried,  convicted,  and 
confessed  her  enormities.     She  even  made  a  show 
of  penitence,  and  went  with  great  firmness  to  the 
place  of  execution,   on  the   16th  of  July,  1676. 
Beholding  the  great  cvowd  assembled  to  see  her 
die.  she  cried  out,  in  a  contemptuous  manner, 
"  Vou  have  come  to  see  a  fine  spectacle  1"  She  had 
flattered  herself,  on  account  of  her  respectable  con- 
nections, with  the  hope  of  a  pardon.  When  unde- 
reired  in  this  respect,  she  said  **  CeU  done  tout 
dt  6o«,"  "  They  are  in  earnest,  it  seems,"  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  fate.     She  was  beheaded  and  after- 
wards burned. 

And  what  imagination  have  our  readers  formed 
)f  the  appearance  of  such  a  demon  as  we  have  de- 
mbed?  Do  they  toppose  she  bad  a  deep-set  fiery 
je,  Uazbg  from  its  socket,  with  the  flames  of 
leadish  passion  that  consumed  her,  an  aquiline 
ose,  sunken  cheeks,  thin  lips,  inflexible  and  mer- 
ileaa,  and  a  sallow  complexion?  She  was  like 
^ne  Turner,  uncommonly  fiur ;  her  features  were 
xtremely  regular,  her  face  round,  full,  and  beauti- 
il,  and  she  wore  a  serene  look,  a  tranquillity  of 
ir,  which  seemed  to  breathe  of  goodness.  So 
uidi,  cries  the  bewildered  Pitaval,  for  metopo* 

But  her  execution  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  hor- 
Ue  practice  of  secret  poisoning.  Mysterious 
»lhs  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  arch- 
shop  of  Paris  was  informed,  from  different  parts 

his  diocess,  that  the  crime  of  poisoning  was  still 
nfessed,  both  in  high  and  low  families.  The 
miber  and  consideration  of  the  persons  suspected 
u  so  great,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  in. 
itute,  at  the  Bastile,  a  tribunal  to  detect  and 
nish  them.  This  court  was  establbhed  in  1679, 
der  the  name  of  Chambre  de  Poison  or  Chambre 
inte.  Two  women,  La  Vigoreux  and  La 
liain,  a  priest  named  Le  Sage,  and  some  others 
re  first  arrested,  for  carrying  on  a  traffic  in  poi- 
ts.     Thej  pretended  to  necromancy  and  raising 

spirits  of  the  departed,  and  furnished  love  po- 
ns and  philtres  to  those  who  desired  them, 
iiy  persons,  probably  without  criminal  inten- 
ts, urged  by  curiosity  or  superstition,  resorted 
these  wretched  impostors.     La  Yoisin  kept  a 

of  all  her  dupes,  on  the  authority  of  which 
i  were  arrested  and  brought  to  private  trial, 
N-e  the   burning  chamber.     Some  of  the  first 


personages  of  the  kingdom  Wtere  thus  implicated ; 
— among  them  two  nieces  of  the  cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  the  duchess  of  Bouillon,  the  countess  of  Sois- 
sons,  (mother  of  prince  Eugene),  and  the  marshal 
Luxembourg.  Nothing  was  proved  against  the 
duchess  of  Bouillon,  but  that  she  had  resorted  to 
Le  Sage,  in  his  capacity  of  sorcerer.  He  pre- 
tended to  foretell  the  future,  and  to  afford  those 
who  consulted  him,  the  gratification  of  beholding 
his  Satanic  majesty.  La  Reynie,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  burning  chamber,  was  indiscreet  enough  to 
ask  the  duchess  if  she  had  ever  seen  the  devil. 
She  replied,  that  she  saw  him  at  that  very  moment, 
that  he  was  very  ugly  and  very  hideous,  and  ap- 
peared before  her  in  the  guise  of  a  counsellor. 
The  prudent  magistrate  drew  off  from  the  interro- 
gation. 

A  more  serious  charge  was  brought  against  the 
countess  de  Soissons  and  the  marshal  de  Luxem- 
bourg. Le  Sage,  La  Voisin  and  La  Vigoreux  un- 
questionably dealt  in  secret  poisons,  and  particu- 
larly in  a  powder,  which  had  got  the  name  of 
svccesstoft  powder^tom  the  real  or  supposed  fre- 
quency with  which  it  was  used  to  hasten  or  change 
the  succession,  in  the  fiamilies  of  the  rich  1  The 
names  of  all  who  resorted  to  them,  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  government,  with  the  charge  of  pur- 
chasing poison.  The  king  intimated  to  Madame 
de  Soissons,  that,  if  she  was  guilty,  she  had  better 
escape  by  flight.  She  replied  that  she  was  inno- 
cent, but  could  not  endure  the  scandal  of  a  public 
trial  She  repaired  to  Brussels  and  died  in  1708, 
about  the  time  that  her  son,  the  prince  Eugene,  by 
his  humiliating  victories  over  Louis  XIV.,  suffi- 
ciently avenged  his  mother  for  whatever  injustice 
the  king  had  allowed  to  be  done  her,^^  which, 
by  the  way,  we  do  not  think  she  had  many  to  com- 
plain of.  Great  ladies,  who  %o  to  professed  poi- 
soners, to  see  them  raise  the  devil,  must  expect 
some  little  trouble. 

Voltaire  states,  with  great  circumstance,  that 
Francis  Henry  de  Montmorency-BoutteviUe,  duke, 
peer,  and  marshal  of  France,  who  united  the  great 
name  of  Montmorency  to  that  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Luxembourg,  already  renowned  as  a  great 
captain  in  Europe,  was  denounced  to  the  burning 
chamber.  The  foundation  of  the  charge  was  the 
follovring.  The  marshal  wished  to  recover  some 
lost  papers  of  value.  Bonard,  one  of  his  people, 
applied  to  Le  Sage,  to  know  where  they  were  to 
be  found.  Bonardi  first  conjurations  were  un- 
successful.  In  despair,  he  applied  to  his  mas- 
ter, the  marshal  Luxembourg,  for  a  sort  of  power 
of  attorney,  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  recover 
the  papers;  and  in  this  instrument,  between  the 
body  of  the  paper  and  the  sipature,  were  two 
lines,  in  a  different  hand-writing,  by  which  the 
marshal  gave  himself  to  the  deviL  Thus  far  the 
charge  would  have  worn  the  aspect  of  ridicule ; 
and  at  the  worst,  would  have  seemed  a  piece 
of  indiscreet  trifling,  on  the  part  of  the  marshal. 
But  the  wretches,  with  whom  Bonard  dealt,  on 
behalf  of  the  marshal  and  in  virtue  of  his  power 
of  attorney,  did  not,  like  some  others,  confine 
themselves  to  the  settlings  of  a  tea-cup.  Le 
Sage  swore  that  the  marshal  had  applied  to  him  to 
poison  a  female,  who  had  the  papers  in  her  hands, 
and  who  refused  to  give  them  up ;  and  his  accom- 
plices testified,  that  they  had  accordingly  poisoned 
her,  cut  her  bodv  in  pieces,  and  thrown  it  into  the 
river ;  and  all  this  at  the  instigation  of  the  marshal. 

Such  were  the  charges  against  him.     He  sur- 
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rendered  himself  folimtarilj  to  imprisoDment.  He 
WM  confined,  by  order  of  Louroit,  the  miniiter, 
who  was  bif  enemj,  in  n  dungeon  six  feet  and  a 
bmlf  long,  where  he  fell  tick.  He  remained  fife 
weekf  without  being  brought  to  triaL  He  was 
finally  confronted  with  Le  Sage  and  one  of  hit 
confederates,  and  it  appeared  and  was  admitted, 
that  he  had  once  resorted  to  Le  Sage  to  have  hit 
horoscope  cast. 

Among  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged 
hy  Le  Sage,  was  that  of  having  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  the  devil,  to  procure  a  marriage  between 
hit  ton  and  the  daughter  of  the  marquis  de  Lou- 
vois.  In  reply  to  this  imputation,  he  simply  said, 
"  When  my  ancestor,  Blatthew  de  Montmorency, 
married  the  widow  of  Louit  le  Grot,  he  did  not 
consult  the  devil,  but  the  states  genersi  of  France, 
which  declared,  that  in  order  to  secure  to  the  king, 
in  his  minority,  the  support  of  the  Blontmorencys, 
the  marriage  was  expedient." 

The  triid  of  the  marshal  was  prolonged  fourteen 
months,  and  he  was  finally  released,  without  being 
condemned  or  acquitted.  La  Voitio,  La  Vigoreux, 
her  brother,  a  priest  of  the  same  name,  and  Le 
Sage,  were  burned  alive  at  Paris.  The  marshd 
de  Luxembourg  retired  for  a  few  days  into  the 
country,  and  then  returned  to  court,  to  resume 
his  functions,  as  captain  of  the  guards.  He  did 
not  see  the  minister  Louvois,  nor  did  the  king  say 
a  word  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  replied  to  all 
the  charges  of  all  bis  enemies,  by  the  brilliaat 
achievements  of  his  subsequent  campaigns. 

Is  there  no  way  of  bringing  these  strange  inci. 
dents  within  the  operation  of  the  common  laws  of 
human  nature?  Undoubtedly.  A  belief  in  for- 
tune-telling and  divination  was  universal  at  this 
period.  The  traffic  in  poisons  had  accidentally  es- 
tablished  itself  at  Paris,  at  this  juncture,  and  the 
two  trades,  by  no  very  violent  association,  hap- 
pened to  be  united  in  the  same  hands.  The  &iini. 
imff  ekamber  was  a  political  machine,  by  means  of 
which  Louvois  and  Madame  de  Montespan  brought 
the  whole  court  within  their  grasp,  under  a  chafge 
of  sorcery  and  poisoning.  They  had  got  posses- 
sion of  a  few  wretches,  who  were  unquestionably 
guilty,  and  who,  from  pure  malice  or  the  hope  of 
purchasing  their  own  pardon,  accused  any  body, 
that  was  odious  to  the  minister  or  the  mistress,  and 
swore  to  anything  that  was  desired. 

The  poisoners  were  executed.  Those  against 
whom  nothing  but  divination  was  alleged  were  re- 
leased, the  burning  chamber  was  broken  up,  after 
about  eighteen  months*  jurisdiction,  and  poison- 
ing, as  an  organixed  business,  passed  away. 

The  time  would  fail  us  to  go  much  further  into 
particular  anecdotes.  The  duchess  of  Portsmouth 
never  ceased  to  charge  James  IL  with  poisoning 
his  brother  king  Charles;  and  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  In&ntaof  Spain,  was 
believed  to  be  poisoned,  eating  an  eel  pie.  The 
celebrated  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent,  was 
so  vehemently  suspected  of  poisoning  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  his  son,  who  stood  between  him  and 
the  throne,  that  he  was  driven  in  his  grief  and  des- 
peration, to  demand  a  judicial  inquiry.  The  cla- 
mour was  such,  that  no  one  (says  Voltaire)  who 
had  not  witnessed,  could  believe  it  The  marquis 
de  Camillac  found  the  duke  stretched  on  the 
ground,  bathed  in  tears,  and  driven  to  despair. 
The  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  actually  onade  out 
and  signed  by  the  king,  but  suppressed  at  his  mo- 
ther's iateroession. 


Is  there  do  moral  tuaiitsjl  hf  ihae  Am»* 
Unquestionably  there  is.  We  itpvl  mA  km 
these  acts  of  secret  or  dariif  atfwt;.  SI  ^pHfr 
late  ourselves  thai  we  hvt  t>  ■  ifiMtB  «» 
poisoner  is  a  rare  and  le&tar;  eumL  Itf  • 
not  he  who  malidoutly  drealsUf  •  ohaqc,  'k 
poisoner  of  his  neighboort  |eo4  imi*  btrtte 
who,  for  the  sake  of  pin,  safltyi  barf  •  «»• 
penting  a  maddening  liqaor  ts  tk  w^  m^ 
a  poisoner  of  health  and  mmk*  (mm  mi 
ToflStna  poisoned  the  bodj.  Umh tmpm* 
into  his  brother's  heart  the  vtasa  rf  i  W  •- 
ample  the  poisoner  ol  the  wt4fw%  mi^ 

POISSON,  M.,  Prettdort  of  tk  AaiM  * 
Sciences,  a  peer  of  France,  mi  t  Imp  amfes 
of  the  royal  society  of  Loedoa, «»  kn  a  n 
and  his  whole  life  may  bt  aU  t*  bt«t  ka  *» 
secreted  to  the  proootice  sf  tadjoal  A^** 
and  scientific  invesUgatien.  TW  pw^  *^ 
by  which  his  name  bcesae  ifrfids««E«v» 
his  "Traite  de  Mecaaiqet  1 
in  which  the  deepest  powtn  of  i 
tion  are  made  subservient  te  tk  ( 
demonstration  of  the  variev  kmctaif  *  ■» 
ject ;  and  which  has  since  hecsai  Ik  sot  k«. 
the  SM^iuaB  opus,  for  all  vhe  csttr  «•  at  •» 
ject  of  mechsinies  at  all  piuhrfy  ia^l  * 
other  works  of  M.  Pokna  say  k  a^^** 
"  Researches  on  Planetary  Psrtwkona*'  "■» 
the  Osdllattons  of  Fleidt  t**  ''On  *r  H^^ 
of  Elastic  Fluids  in  Cyltadrksl  Tik.'  'T* 
Theory  of  Wind  Instrvacsti  f  -TkTi*"  • 
Heat,  and  on  the  DistrihoCiea  «f  1«*  •*? 
hit  •*  Estay  on  the  Doctrine  sf  0^'  ** 
1825.  M.  PoiaeoQ  pobUthcdhksHiWrfMP' 


ing  the  oEuignetic  cooditioa  sf  tk  «th  ^^'* 
itt  condition  at  now  existiB|.  k  vM  k  ^^e 


into  the  inquiry  as  to  whttkr  tk 
earth  on  the  magnetk 
decreased.     Besides  these  vsckn  1. 
lished  several  minor  eaaajs 
sonorous  bodies,  the 
elastic  fluids,  he.    M.  Pi 


i  9 

,k«M-< 
rfa*»» 


immB 

t 


treanooy,  tai  ■■  ^^^  . 
attended  fcyil***^ 


the  Examiners  oC  adnMtsim  at  tk  Wm*^ 
techniooe,  and  at  the  tias  of  ki  *^^ 
took  place  on  the  25ih  April  IM  «■  f^ 
of  the  academy  of  sdeaeea,  ta4  s  fm  ^"^ 
He  was  elected  a  fbrcifB  mmhm  d  "^ 
society  of  London  in  181&  ^^tmmj^^ 
bis  death,  he  redded  at 
south  of  Paris.  Hk 
scale  of  unusual  cereaaoc] 
markable  as  being 

Paris.  _ 

POND,  JoHK,  an  eminent  »»*«^*^ 
who  for  a  period  of  nearly  twtafy4wf^^ 
the  high  and  important  oSet  sf  A^ivj^i^t 
died  at  Greenwich  on  the 7th  Stft»^ 
perception  of  the  capabOitiei  sf  ■^•^'J 
erally,  and  of  the  nM>de  «'••  "51*3^ 
render  all  their  strong  poiati  ssJi*"  ^^ 
weak  ones  unprejodiaa].  kf^ti  t  ^^^ 
feature  in  his  professional  ckwrt^ynL,  ^ 
ous  bulky  foUo  volttaes  sf  ki  •**^JL| 
highly  appreciated  by  tdeatrfca*  ■  3  » 
of  the  globe,  are  aknc  lafc**  ^^S  « 
extent  and  utility  of  tk      ^ 


Greenwich  during  the  time  tk<  ^T*"*??^ 
was  under  his  direccioo.  TW  ■?^,yi 
tion  of  those  obeervatiens  ■  k  •'^JJ^ 
improvements  in  the  mvsl  ot^^^^Jam 
»d.  which  CMverted  H  kk  *•  ■•  ^^ 


Pood,  which  converted 
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initrameni  used  in  the  observatory ;  but  the  cor- 
rcctacM  of  the  chief  part  roust  be  ascribed  to  a 
mode  of  observing  of  which  he  was  the  sole  in- 
Tintor.  This  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  two 
drdet,  and  the  observing  with  one  by  direct 
riUon,  with  the  other  simultaneously  by  reflec- 
tion i  thus  correcting  those  errors  which  are  inci- 
(liotil  to  observations  made  by  a  single  instru- 
ment. A  result,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant, of  the  application  of  the  mural  circle,  has 
been  the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed 
itan  more  perfect  than  any  before  or  since  pro- 
duced. Here  it  may  also  be  stated  that  the  vast 
niperiority  of  the  Greenwich  transit  observations 
mitde  by  him  has  been  publicly  recognised  by  sev. 
enl  contemporary  astronomers  of  the  first  rank. 
To  his  earnest  and  reiterated  solicitations  our 
national  observatory  is  indebted  for  many  of  the 
RCMT  instroroents  which  have,  confessedly,  rendered 
it  10  pre-eminent  and  complete.  His  skill  in  the 
Qse  df  these  was  very  remarkable ;  his  talent  for 
observing  quite  unique ;  and  it  is  a  question  whe- 
ther any  of  even  the  most  skilful  of  his  country- 
men are  thoroughly,  or  at  least  practically,  ac- 
quainted with  his  mode  of  operation:  but  MM. 
Arago,  Biot,  and  Delambre,  as  well  as  MM  Bes- 
sel  and  Schamacher,  the  great  French  and  German 
tstronomers,  have  borne  witness  to  the  decided 
laerit  and  originality  of  his  method. 

Mr  Pond  contributed  many  scientific  articles  to 
"Rees*  Cyclopaedia,"  and  wrote  the  introduction 
to  attronomy  prefixed  to  ••  Pinkerton's  Geogra- 
phj"  but,  by  nature  a  retiring  roan,  he  unwillingly 
appeared  in  print,  and  when  called  upon  to  take 
up  bis  pen,  was  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject would  allow;  though  neatness  and  perspicuity 
cliaracterise  whatever  lie  produced.  Speaking  of 
liU  communications  to  the  royal  society.  Sir  Hum- 
pbry  Davy,  in  a  discourse  delivered  in  1828,  on 
presenting  him  with  the  Copley  medal,  awarded  to 
bio  by  the  council  of  that  learned  body,  **  for  his 
various  papers  on  astronomical  subjects,  expresses 
bimself  in  the  following  Unguage : — *■  The  merits 
of  Mr  Pond,  as  an  indefatigable  scientific  observer, 
«re  folly  and  justly  estimated  by  all  the  fellows  of 
tbis  society  who  have  visited  or  taken  any  interest 
in  the  royal  observatory ;  but,  perhaps,  the  early 
devotion  of  the  astronomer  royal  to  his  favourite 
Mience,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pursued  it, 
uid  the  sacrifices  of  time,  health  and  money  that 
be  made  in  consequence,  may  be  less  generally 
bown.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr  Pond,  ani- 
mated by  his  love  of  astronomy,  carried,  at  a  con- 
udertble  expense,  some  valuable  instruments  to 
be  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  hoping  that  a 
'Brer  atmosphere  and  a  brighter  sky  would  give 
>i(n  advantages  in  pursuing  continued  observations 
^n  the  fixed  stars  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  variable 
limate  of  this  island ;  and  he  passed  some  time 
'evoted  to  his  scientific  objects,  at  Lisbon,  Malta, 
nd  Alexandria ;  but  the  state  of  his  health  obliged 
im  to  return,  and  he  established  himself  at  West- 
on, in  Somersetshire,  where,  in  1800,  I  had  the 
leasure  of  visiting  him,  and  when  I  was  delighted 
)  witness  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his 
iquiries,  and  saw  with  admiration  the  delicacy  of 
It  observations  with  the  astronomical  circle  of 
^r  Troughtou's  construction.  The  researches 
ade  by  Mr  Pond  in  the  declinations  of  some  of 
te  fixed  stars  in  1800,  and  published  in  the 
^biloaophical  Transactions*  for  1806,  fixed  the 
tention  of  astronomers  by  tbeir  accuracy  and 


clearness  of  detail,  and,  probably,  principally 
caused  those  scientific  recommendations  which  in- 
clined our  august  patron,  the  prince  regent,  to 
appoint  him  to  the  distinguished  office  he  now 
holds." 

Mr  Pond's  appointment  as  astronomer  royal 
arose  out  of  his  having,  while  residing  in  the 
country,  and  but  little  known,  communicated  to 
Dr  Maskelyne — who  was  a  stranger  to  him — sev- 
eral corrections  of  errors  in  the  Greenwich  Ob- 
servations, and  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  These 
induced  the  latter  within  a  very  few  months  of 
his  decease,  to  mention  him  to  the  council  of  the 
royal  society,  as  the  fittest  man  to  succeed  him. 
An  opinion  from  such  a  quarter  necessarily  had 
great  weight ;  and  having  been  strongly  supported 
by  Dr  Wollaston,  Mr  Pond  was,  on  the  death  of 
Dr  Maskelyne,  in  1810,  appointed  to  the  vacant 
office,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
to  whose  discernment  and  impartiality  the  govern- 
ment of  that  period  very  wisely  entrusted  its  sci- 
entific patronage.  The  salary  annexed  to  the  sit- 
uation of  astronomer  royal  had  been  suflTered  to 
remain  miserably  low — the  great  importance  and 
responsibility  of  the  office  being  considered — for 
to  Dr  Maskelyne,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  an  in- 
crease  was  no  object,  therefore,  never  asked ;  but 
it  received  some  augmentation  on  the  appointment 
of  his  successor;  though  the  services  required, 
which  so  very  few  are  qualified  to  perform,  were 
never  liberally  or  even  justly,  remunerated,  till 
provision  was  made  for  the  purpose,  on  Mr  Airy's 
acceptance  of  the  office. 

PONTEFRACT  oe  POMFRET,  a  town  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  178  miles  from 
London.  It  consists  of  three  principal  streets, 
nearly  parallel,  which  are  intersected  by  smaller 
ones.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  the  houses 
well-built.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  inconsidera- 
ble, but  the  place  is  noted  for  its  extensive  nur- 
sery grounds,  its  large  plantations  of  liquorice, 
from  the  juice  of  which  the  medicine  called  Pom- 
fret-cakes  is  made,  and  its  great  horse  fairs.  The 
old  castle  of  Pontefract,  some  of  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain,  occupied  a  large  site  upon  an  elevated 
rock,  and  was  the  scene  of  several  historical  events. 
It  was  defended  during  the  civil  wars  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Charles  I.,  but  ultimately  taken,  and  soon 
after  demolished.  Pontefract  is  now  governed  by 
a  mayor,  a  recorder,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve 
councillors,  and  it  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Population  of  the  borough  in  1831,  4832; 
of  the  parish,  which  includes  five  other  townships, 
9254. 

POSTS,  (a.)  The  first  great  reform  in  the 
Post  Office  establishment  in  this  country  took 
place  in  1784,  when  Mr  Palmer's  celebrated  plan 
of  conveying  letters  by  mail  coaches  was  intro- 
duced. Before  that  period,  letter-bags  were  en- 
trusted  to  boys  who  were  ill- paid,  and  frequently 
of  very  doubtful  characters.  They  travelled  upon 
miserable  horses,  and  were  equally  unable  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  robbers,  or  to  escape 
by  flight.  •  In  fact,  the  waylaying  of  these  boys 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery  was  at  that  time  an 
affair  of  constant  occurrence,  and  often  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
riers. The  principal  feature  in  the  improvement 
suggested  by  Mr  Palmer  was  the  discontinuance  of 
this  horse-post,  and  the  employment  of  coaches, 
which,  in  consideration  of  their  liability  to  attack 
from  robbers,  should  each  be  provided  with  au 
8b 
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armed  Bian  to  guard  them.  It  fornied  a  part  of 
the  proposed  SmproreaMot  tbat  the  ttmea  of  de* 
parture  of  the  coachet  bearing  mailf  from  plaeet  in 
the  coantry  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  insure 
their  nearly  simultaneous  arrival  in  London  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  rooming,  and  that  the  whole 
should  quit  the  metropolis  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
evening.  The  first  mail  coach  upon  Mr  Palmer's 
plan  \m  London  for  Bristol,  on  the  evening  of  the 
2nd  of  August,  1784. 

The  difficulties  which  the  prqyector  had  to  en* 
counter  in  carrying  his  proposed  improvements  into 
effect  might  form  an  instructive  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  inventions.  At  the  tione  the  management 
of  thf  post^>ffice  attracted  Mr  Palmer's  attention, 
be  was  the  manager  of  the  theatres  of  Bath  and 
Bristol,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  considerable  in- 
come.  The  first  circumstance  that  particularly 
struck  him  was  the  great  length  of  time  consumed 
in  the  transmission  of  a  letter  from  London  to 
Bath,  a  distance  of  1 10  miles.  A  letter  posted  in 
London  on  Monday  evening  was  seldom  delivered 
earlier  than  Wednesday  afternoon,  frequently  much 
later,  whilst  at  the  very  same  time  coaches  were  lea  v* 
ing  London  on  Monday  afternoon  and  reaching  Bath 
by  breakfast  time  the  following  morning.*  The  post- 
age of  a  letter  was  6d.,  the  carriage  of  a  parcel  2s., 
yet  Mr  Palmer  discovered  that  the  tradesmen  con- 
tinually made  parcels  of  their  letters,  the  extra 
speed  being  of  more  consequence  than  the  extra 
expense.  From  this  individual  speciroen  of  the 
existing  arrangements,  Mr  Palmer  carried  his  in- 
quiries farther:  he  found  that  the  post-office  was 
as  irregular  as  it  was  slow;  that  its  robbery  was  a 
matter  of  continual  occurrence ;  that  the  grossest 
mismanagement,  and  the  most  fls^rant  abuses,  per- 
vaded every  department ;  and,  in  short,  that  a 
thorough  reformation  was  required,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  accommodation,  and  the  govern- 
ment revenue.  He  immediately  devoted  bim«elf 
to  the  consideration  of  the  remedy,  and  presented 
the  first  rude  sketch  of  his  plan  to  Mr  Pitt,  the 
minister,  in  1782,  with  an  intimation  that  be  was 
willing  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to 
the  carrying  it  into  operation ;  that  if  he  £iiled, 
be  should  not  expect  a  shilling  for  his  services,  but 
that,  if  he  succeeded,  be  expected  2^  per  eent, 
upon  the  increase  on  the  net  revenue.  His  pro- 
posal pleased  the  sagacious  premier,  who  returned 
it  to  him  in  order  that  it  might  be  further  deveU 
oped,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  pecuniary 
proposition  was  fair,  and  would  not  be  objected  to. 
Early  in  1783  the  plan,  prepared  as  desired,  was 


•  The  slow  imte  of  tnrriUnf  b^re  raoitknMd  wm  br  no 
OMMMpMaUsr to tiM  ftetii imU.  Tbo poat  of  Moodfty  nifbt 
from  London  rochad  Nnrwirh,  WoreosUr,  or  BInnliiffbuB, 
onljroD  Wodocodajr  mornlof .  Bod  did  not  tfrire  at  Bx«t4T  un- 
til Tbondajr  maniag  at  alsr  o'doek.  Or  CWtaod.  te  hte 
•*  Statittksl  Aooonnt  of  OlMffoir/'  UU*  m  tbat  bHoro  Um  tai- 
trodortioa  of  mall  coacbea  Into  tbat  part  of  tb«  MnfdoiB  la 
17W.  tb«  eoano  of  pott  ttcm  London  to  Olnfow  wasflVo  dajt. 


rabeiiwtbeaoarriodroaadbvRdlaborgb.  Tbbwrttvc 
m#ntiont  a  eonout  rirranMtaiiM.  wbMi  tbowt  bow  alotrl  jr  Im. 
BTOTMnrat  was  allowed  to  prowtd  tn  tboao  dajrs.  Onljr  flva 
London  mails  bad  osaalljrarriTod  io  Ofaufow  donsf  tbo  w««lc 
ft  not  b«lnf  eottoraarj  to  rM«iv«  or  dM|i*tcb  l«ttcn  at  or  from 
Kdiaborfb  on  Snndari  bat  wb«n  tb«  oaafl-coacb  conrtrane* 
bad  bean  broo^t  ondn'  Mr  Palmor's  ImnroraniMits  w  Ibr  as 
Gartbl«.  It  oocurred  to  tb»  msnagan  of  tM  post-ofllretbattbo 
■Ixtb  man  for  Olasffow,  wbicb  tb«  Sunday  rnroUtloa  of  tbo 
Ediaborfb  oOko  prercat«Hl  b«iaff  paaMdtbm«ffbtbataMdlam, 
mifbt  b«  conveyed  by  tbe  maU.ooacb  to  Carlisle,  and  forwardad 
tbenee  to  Olaiiffow.  By  tbb  means  tbe  slxtb  mail  reacbed 
Obstfow  In  four  daya.  wbile  tbe  conreyanea  of  tbo  otbsr  tra 
rontlaaed.  for  a  year  bayood  tbis  tlma,  to  oeenpy  tve  dav*. 
It  appears  to  bare  raqnired  tbe  wbole  of  tbat  time  te  order  to 
dtsoorar  tbat  tbe  tve  mafli.  wblcb  reaalred  tva  dava  to  r««rb 


again  preseated  and  akotd  im  W 
the  adnimstfatioa  was  ^asalwrf 
isters,  bowavar,  took  «p  tiv  « 
tioM  did  no  man  tbaa 
post-offiee  for  tbe 
the  interim  Mr  Pabs 
try  to  dear  up  freak 
sed,  and  from  tkb  pcrM 
mined  to  porsiie  tha  aflbir  at  wwt 

nificant  fbrtttne  would  aUi—iity 
all  the  difBealty,  anxiatv,  mA 
had  to  undergo,     la  Jaly 
authorities  funUkmi  their 
three   volumes  of  o^actioa»l 
that  the  plan  was 
judicial  to  revaaaa  aad  tm 
ohgeetioBs  oflcfed  show  1^ 
into  which 


bahttMiitfito 


even  upon  oiattcra  witk  wMck 

they  ought  to  be  the  beat 

dared  that  tba 

per  transaction  of  tba  bodbeaa  af  tfaa 

in  the  diffcrant  towns,  whilst 

even  sea  why  tba 

convevaoee  in  England.     It  waa 

time  tor  the  traasasttal  oC  tba  ■ 

namely,  from  midnight  «Btal  twm  m  Ass 

in  the  morning,  eonld  not  ha  ahavad  ««fti« 

ing  tbe  whole f ocri lyoadsia  of  Iagfea4« 

fusion.     Asto  tha  inpei«tmiB<  afa^ 

gentleman  obaervad  plaasastly  aa  imAm  A 

that  ••  he  might  be  waited  fsr  at  rmf  A 

he  should  pass  by.**  wUlst    ■iirta  « 

'*  think  a  guard  to  eacb  mail  wmM  tM 

safety;**   but  tbe  dimax  af  ifca  w^h 

reached  by  a  third,  wbow  cvOiatlv  Amta 

was  danger  in  too  audi  aaasvity.  W  *a 

should  grow  outrafto«s  at  wmA 

served,  **that 

determined  upon  a 

would  be  murder  b  easa  of 

dusioo,  it  was  stated  _ 

affiurs  of  tba  poet  oflka.  •*tl^  tie 

that  has  lo^g  been  kept  toward  i^ 
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eouh  left  London  for  Bristol,  and  others  to  differ- 
ent psrts  followed,  and,  before  manj  days  had 
elipisd,  it  became  evident  to  every  unprejudiced 
perMo  that  the  plan  would  be  greatly  successful. 
Bj  the  Butuinn  of  the  same  year,  that  is  within 
twelve  months  of  the  comroeneement  of  the  plan, 
it  bad  been  carried  into  execution  with  complete 
laeoesB  on  the  principal  and  direct  cross  roads.  Mr 
Ptlmer  now  asked  for  his  reward ;  he  applied  for 
tbt  legal  instruments  of  the  appointment  which 
htd  hien  promised  to  him,  and  received  a  draft 
tbereoC  by  which  he  was  declared  surveyor  and 
eofliptroUer-general  of  the  post-office  during  life, 
with  full  authority  to  suspend  any  officers  for  ne«> 
gleet  of  his  own  or  the  postmaster-general's  in- 
stroctions.     His  salary  was  fixed  at  £1500  a  year, 
with  1  commission  of  '2^  per  oent^  upon  the  surplus 
of  the  net  revenue  beyond  £240,000.    This  ap- 
fiHoiotnent  was  delayed  upon  different  pretexts  from 
time  to  time,  and  was  ultimately  done  away  with 
altogether,  and  an  annuity,  large  in  itself,  but 
which  was  infinitely  below  the  amount  Mr  Pal- 
mer was  entitled  to,  settled  upon  him  in  professed 
compensation. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  Mr  Palmer's  arrange- 
ment! were  soon  felt.  For  the  nine  years  ending 
1783  (prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  new  sys- 
tem), the  net  amount  of  revenue  from  the  post- 
office  was  only  £149,333  18s.  In  1793,  the  net 
revenoe  was  £391.508;  and  in  1797,  it  was 
£541,833 1  The  fadlities  afforded  for  the  speedier 
transmission  of  correspondence  were  no  less  re- 
markable :  generally  speaking,  the  mails  were  con- 
veyed in  one-half  of  their  previous  time;  in  many 
»ses,m  one-third  of  their  previous  time;  and  in  some 
}f  the  cross  posts,  in  one-fourth  1  Posts  were 
oade  daily  to  above  500  places,  which  had  before 
•nljr  received  them  thrice  a  week  1  Lastly,  the 
iehver^  of  letters  became  as  conspicuous  for  its 
egulartty  and  adaptation  to  the  public  convenience, 
s  it  had  been  previously  notorious  for  the  opposite 
[ualities.  The  safety  enjoyed  by  correspondents 
ontrasta  in  an  equally  extraordinary  manner  with 
iie  previous  insecurity.  Bobberies  had  been  of 
ontinual  occurrence,  and  the  mere  cost  of  the 
ursnit  and  apprehension  of  the  offenders  amounted 
I  a  single  year  to  several  thousand  pounds.  There 
no  mystery  as  to  the  cause  of  so  wretched  a 
ate  of  things.  Mr  Palmer  states,  in  the  plan 
resented  to  Sir  Pitt,  that  **  the  mail  is  generally 
trusted  to  some  idle  boy  without  diaracter, 
ounted  on  a  worn-out  hack,  and  who,  so  hr 
om  being  able  to  defend  himself,  or  escape  from  a 
bber,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  in  league  with 
m.**  Bir  Palmer  did  indeed  **  reform  this  alto- 
ther,*'  for  up  to  1797  not  a  single  robbery  of  his 
liis  had  taken  place,  and  therefore  not  a  shilling 
d  been  lost  by  the  public  or  expended  by  the 
st-office  in  this  way.  Biost  important  alterations 
're  made  in  the  domestic  management  of  the 
iUoS&ce,  Many  gross  abuses  and  equally  gross 
nds  were  ched^ed  or  destroyed  for  ever;  the 
titb  And  comfort  of  the  clerks  were  incalciUably 
^ored  by  the  abolition  of  so  much  midnight 
ployment;  and,  generally,  the  entire  system  was 
^pUGed  and  improved.  Lastly,  whilst  the  re- 
lue  had  increased  as  we  have  seen,  the  number 
nevrapapers  carried  free  had  increased  from 
00,000  to  8,000.000. 

)ne  part  of  Mr  Palmer's  plan  had  been  to  raise 
rates  of  postage.  This  was  probably  proposed 
Docli  vrith  the  idea  of  recommending  the  scheme 


to  the  ministers  as  from  any  other  motive.  The 
rates  were  in  consequence  raised  in  1784  to  2d.  for 
the  letters  which  had  been  previously  Id.,  3d.  for 
those  which  had  been  2d.,  and  so  on  generally 
through  the  scale.  A  suggestion  of  Mr  Palmer's 
as  to  remedying  the  abuses  of  franking  was  adopt- 
ed: it  was  made  imperative  that  members  should 
write  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  then  were, 
and  the  date,  in  words  at  full,  and  that  the  letter 
should  be  posted  only  as  a  frank  in  the  post-office 
of  such  place  and  on  the  day  thereon  named.  In 
the  same  year  the  Irish  post-office  was  established 
independent  of  that  of  England,  but  the  two  have 
been  now  for  several  years  consolidated.  In  179^ 
the  abuses  of  franking  again  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  legislature;  franked  letters  were  now  only 
to  carry  one  ounce,  and  they  were  only  to  pass  free 
when  posted  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place 
where  the  members  concerned  were  on  that  or  the 
preceding  day.  No  more  than  ten  also  were  to  be 
sent  or  fifteen  received  daily.  Soldiers  and  sailors 
were  allowed  by  this  act  to  send  letters  counter- 
signed by  their  officers  on  payment  of  Id.,  and  pat- 
terns, with  covers  open  at  the  ends,  and  containing 
no  writing  but  the  prices,  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  sender,  were  to  be  charged  only  single 
postage.  Two  years  after,  by  the  37th  Act  of 
George  III.,  the  rates  of  postage  were  again  raised, 
an  additional  Id.  being  levied  upon  the  lower  priced 
classes  of  letters,  2d.  on  the  higher.  In  1799  the 
postmaster  was  empowered  to  send  foreign  let- 
ters by  any  vessels ;  to  charge  4d.  upon  sUp  let- 
ters received,  for  which  the  shipowner  was  to  be 
allowed  2d.  In  1801  the  rates  of  the  higher  priced 
classes  of  letters  were  considerably  increased :  8d. 
had  been  hitherto  the  maximum,  even  for  distances 
of  500  miles;  the  maximum  was  now  made  1  s.  Soon 
after  this,  some  inconveniences  or  losses  appear  to 
have  been  incurred  by  postmasters  giving  back  let- 
ters  to  the  professed  writers ;  this  was  to  be  done 
no  bnger,  on  an^  pretence.  Members  of  parlia- 
ment were  authorised  at  this  period  to  send  or  re- 
ceive letters,  printed  votes,  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment, and  printed  newspapers  free,  and  the  post- 
age on  such  Yotes  and  newspapers  was  reduced  to 
Id.  to  the  public.  The  former  part  of  this  enact- 
ment was  probably  to  legalise  a  privilege  then  ex- 
isting— not  to  create  a  new  one.  It  should  seem 
that  government  thought  the  continual  increase  of 
the  net  revenue  was  owing  to  the  continual  increase 
of  the  rates  of  postage,  rather  than,  as  was  most 
probably  the  truth,  in  spite  of  them ;  so  it  went 
on  levying  addition  charges  every  few  years,  till  its 
rapacity  defeated  itself.  In  1805  an  additional  Id. 
was  charged  upon  all  classes  of  letters;  and  again, 
in  1812,  on  all  but  the  two  or  three  lowest  priced 
classes.  The  following  table,  illustrative  of  the 
progressive  increase  in  the  rates  of  postage  from 
1765  to  1812,  applies  strictly  to  England  and  Wales 
only,  but  shows  also  with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
progress  of  the  different  rates  of  postage  for  Ire« 
land  and  Scotland : — 


Not  exceeding  IS  milft 

Above  90  &  not  exceeding  30  miles 

_      80  —  80    — 

__     170  —  880    — 

__     400  —  800   — 

In  1816  the  gross  revenue  amounted  to  £2,418,741, 

the  charges  of  collection  of  which  amounted  to 

£704,639,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  £1,619,196. 
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since  which  time  no  increaie  hai  taken  place.  By 
the  6th  of  George  IV.  the  postage  of  Id.  on  votes, 
proceedings  in  parliament,  and  newspapers,  was 
Tirtually  done  away  with  by  the  repeal  of  the  re- 
gulation requiring  that  a  member's  name  should  be 
written  on  the  covers.  In  1837  the  entire  body 
of  acts  relating  to  the  postofflce  were  repealed, 
and  their  chief  provisions  ^nsoUdated  into  one 
general  statute,  1st  of  Victoria. 

Early  in  the  year  1837  a  pamphlet  was  poblbhed 
by  Mr  Rowland  Hill,  developing  a  plan  of  a  uniform 
postage,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  half  ounce. 
The  pamphlet  commenced  with  a  view  of  the  state 
of  the  post-office  revenue,  and  showed  that  the 
cause  of  its  stationary  condition  was  the  enormous 
rate  of  taxation  charged  upon  letters,  which  was 
proved  to  be  several  hundred  per  cent.  The  great 
extent  and  universal  prevalence  of  the  custom  of 
sending  letters  by  private  carriers  and  bv  parcels 
was  also  shown  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the 
same  heavy  rates  of  postage,  and  that  a  very  low 
charge,  by  including  all  these,  would  tend  in  a  great 
measure  to  make  up  the  loss  to  the  revenue  from 
such  low  charge  being  made  generaL  Attention 
was  also  eaWed  to  the  certain  increase  of  corres- 
pondence, commercial,  literary,  and  domestic,  that 
must  result,  if  the  postage  were  thus  reduced. 
Lastly,  the  almost  incredible  fact  was  stated,  that 
the  cost  'of  transit  for  a  letter  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  was  only  the  36th  part  of  a  penny,  eon- 
sequently  that  there  was  no  coin  small  enough  to 
denote  the  difference  that  should  be  made  between 
letters  transmitted  the  longest  and  shortest  dis- 
tances. From  all  this  was  dheduced  the  conclusion 
that  Id.  should  be  the  general  charge  for  letters 
throughout  the  country.  The  statements  and  pro- 
positions were  illustrated  by  a  great  amount  of 
various  and  interesting  information,  and  by  details 
evidently  well  calculated  for  the  safe  and  effectual 
operation  of  the  pUui.  The  public  vrere  at  first 
surprised :  some  small  portion  of  it,  perhaps,  thought 
the  scheme  simply  ridiculous ;  another,  that  it  was 
practicable  and  excellent ;  but  the  lai^rer  propor- 
tion looked  upon  the  idea  as  too  good  to  be  true. 
Three  editions  of  Mr  Hill's  pamphlet  were  called 
for  in  the  space  of  a  few  months ;  objections  were 
made,  but  so  successfully  answered  that  they  for- 
warded rather  than  retarded  the  measure ;  public 
bodies  began  to  petition ;  the  press  gave  its  cordial 
assistance ;  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed,  and  the  report  was  highly  favour- 
able,  though  it  did  not  venture  to  recommend  for 
the  time  more  than  a  partial  adoption  of  the  scheme. 
Government  accordingly  prepared  to  make  a  partial 
trial,  but  by  this  time  the  nation  had  become 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  entire  excellence  and 
practicability,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  government  were  at  last  fairly  petitioned  into 
its  complete  adoption. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  entire  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  postage  to  a  uniform  penny  charge,  an 
intermediate  measure  was  brought  into  operation, 
by  which  all  single  postage  rates  between  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  exceeded  4d.  should 
be  reduced  to  that  sum :  inferior  rates  to  remain 
undisturbed.  This  rule  continued  in  practice  only 
from  the  5th  December,  1839,  to  the  10th  of 
January,  1840,  when  the  uniform  penny  postage 
commenced.  On  the  6th  of  May  in  the  same  vear, 
the  postage  stamps,  consisting  of  a  profile  of  the 
queen  on  adhesive  pieces  of  paper,  and  postage 
envelopes,  came  into  use. 
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(liem  planted  in  bis  own  garden  near  Tougbal,  in 
the  county  Cork.     He  is  said  to  have  given  them 
to  his  gardener  as  a  fine  frnit  firom  America,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  put  down  in  bis  kitcben  gar- 
den.   In  August  the  plants  dowered,  and  in  Sep- 
tember they  produced  tbeir  apples;  but  tbese  were  so 
fottUy  different  from  wbat  tbe  gardener  bad  expected 
to  see,  that,  in  a  fit  of  ill  bumour,  be  pulled  tbem 
■nd  carried  tbem  to  bis  nuuter ;  asking  him,  "were 
tkete  the  fine  American  fruit."    Sir  Walter  either 
really  was,  or  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mat- 
ter; and,  having  tasted  them,  told  tbe  man  to  dig 
up  the  weetU  and  throw  tbem  away.  Tbe  gardener 
did  10,  but  was  astonished  to  find  about  a  bushel 
of  tuberous  roots.     Trial  soon  showed  that  this 
was  the  eatable  part  of  tbe  plant.     Tbe  only  writ, 
(en  proof  we  have  of  tbe  introduction  of  the  potato 
^y  Raleigh,  is  found  in  tbe  manuscript  minutes  of 
tiie  royal  society  of  London,  December  13,  1693, 
when  we  are  told  tbe  president.  Sir  Robert  South, 
well,  informed  tbe  fellows  that  bis  grandfather  first 
cultivated  potatoes  in  Ireland,  and  that  be  got  them 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     They  were  cultivated 
a  long  time  in  Ireland  before  they  were  known  in 
Eogiand,  and  they  were  only  at  last  introduced 
there  by  tbe  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  containing  some 
of  them,  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  at  a  place 
called  North  Meols,  which  is  still  famous  for  their 
cultiTation. 

We  have  thus  seen  tbe  same  plant  brought  from 
South  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  from  North 
America  by  the  English.  Now,  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  at  tbe  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  the  reign  of 
Montezuma,  tbe  potato  was  quite  unknown  in  that 
country.  How  is  it,  then,  that  a  plant  belonging  ori- 
ginally to  the  southern  hemisphere  should  be  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  wbUe  it  was 
unknown  in  tbe  intermediate  country,  Mexico? 
Humboldt  is  the  person  who  agitates  this  question. 
He  proves  satisfactorily  that  tbe  potato  is  not  in- 
digenous in  Peru,  nor  found  wild  in  any  part  of  tbe 
Andes  situated  under  the  tropics;  no  where,  in 
fact,  but  in  Cbili,  from  which  place  we  nuiy  con- 
jtictnre  it  to  have  been  propagated  northwards 
under  the  government  of  tbe  incas.  Again,  he 
proves  tbe  improbability  of  tbe  potato  having 
been  brought  to  North  America  by  any  of  the 
Peruvian  tribes,  both  from  physical  and  moral 
causes ;  and,  combining  this  with  tbe  above  men- 
tioned singular  fact  respecting  Mexico,  starts  a 
new  idea,  that  the  English  colonists  of  Virginia 
themselves  procured  tbe  plant  from  the  Spanish 
settlements.  "Tbe  colony,"  be  remarks,  <  "was 
Ffl  existence  from  July  1584.  Now,  tbe  navi- 
piton  of  those  times  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
steering  straight  westwards  to  reach  the  coast  of 
America  ;  they  were  still  in  tbe  practice  of  follow- 
ng  tbe  track  indicated  by  Columbus,  and  profiting 
if  the  trade-winds  of  the  torrid  zone.  This  pas- 
age  facilitated  communication  with  tbe  West  India 
elands,  which  were  then  the  centre  of  Spanish 
:oromerce.  It  appears,  then,  natural  enough  that 
be  £nglish  themselves  brought  potatoes  from 
>outh  America  into  Virginia.  At  the  time  when  they 
ame  from  Virginia  to  England,  they  were  common 
otb  ia  Spain  and  Italy.  We  are  not  then  to  be 
Btonished,  that  a  production,  which  had  passed 
'om  one  continent  to  another,  could  in  America 
1S8  from  the  Spanish  to  the  English  colonies.** 
From  mil  these  different  considerations,  we  are 
imost  wmrranted  in  concluding  that  Chili  alone  is 
ie  natire  country  of  tbe  potato. 


The  potato  was  considered  a  great  delicacy  in 
tbe  reign  of  James  I.  In  the  year  1619  we  find  it 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  provided  for  the 
use  of  tbe  queen's  household.  The  quantity  pro- 
cured was  very  small,  and  tbe  price  two  shillings 
a- pound.  In  the  following  reign,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  tbe  commonwealth,  the  potato  re- 
mained equally  scarce.  -  Its  cultivation,  meantime, 
spread  slowly  over  Ireland,  and  stUl  more  slowly  in 
Lancashire.  The  first  time  that  it  was  brought  be- 
fore tbe  public  as  an  object  of  national  importance, 
was  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  royal  society  held  in  March 
1663,  when  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr  Buckland,  a 
gentleman  of  Somersetshire,  strongly  recommend- 
ing tbe  culture  of  potatoes  in  all  parts  of  tbe  king- 
dom as  a  precaution  against  famine.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  and  upon  their  report,  tbe 
thanks  of  the  society  were  given  to  Mr  Buckland, 
all  the  members  who  had  lands  were  entreated  to 
plant  tbem,  and  Mr  Evelyne  was  directed  to  men- 
tion tbe  matter  at  the  end  of  his  "  Sylva,"  a  book 
then  publishing  under  the  auspices  of  the  society. 
These  exertions  of  a  scientific  body  do  not  seem 
to  have  produced  much  effect.  In  books  of 
gardening  published  towards  tbe  dose  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  potatoes  are  spoken  of  in  no  very 
high  terms.  **  They  are  much  used,'*  says  one 
writer,  "in  Ireland  and  America  as  bread,  and 
might  be  propagated  with  advantage  to  poor 
people."  Another  says,  "  I  do  not  hear  that  it 
bath  been  ^et  essayed  whether  they  may  not  be 
propagated  m  large  quantities  for  food  for  swine  and 
other  eattle."  The  famous  nurserymen  London 
and  Wise  have  not  considered  the  potato  worthy 
of  a  place  in  tbeir  Complete  Gardener,  published 
in  1719 ;  and  several  other  writers  speak  of  it  as 
far  inferior  to  radishes  I  This  was  more  than  100 
years  after  its  introduction.  One  reason,  certainly, 
that  tbe  plant  remained  so  long  in  disrepute,  was 
tbe  defective  mode  of  its  culture.  The  early  plant* 
in^  and  late  raising  of  the  potatoes,  very  much 
injured  their  quality.  This  and  ignorance  of  the 
proper  mode  of  cooking  them,  would  make  them 
certainly  anything  bat  a  tempting  article  of  food. 
Tbe  following  anecdote  illustrates  this.  "A  per- 
son who  bad  been  invited  to  taste  tbe  first  potatoes 
planted  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  about  tbe  year 
1730,  related  that  tbe  roots  bad  been  merely  heated, 
and  that  they  adhered  to  the  teeth  like  glue,  while 
tbeir  flavour  was  far  from  agreeable.  Tbe  food 
was  about  to  be  condemned  through  tbe  ignorance 
of  tbe  cook,  when  tbe  accidental  arrival  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  had  tasted  a  potato  in  Lancashire, 
caused  tbe  rejected  roots  to  be  remanded  back  to 
tbe  hot  turf  ashes,  till  they  became  as  dainty  as 
they  had  before  been  nauseous." 

According  to  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, potatoes  were  first  cultivated  in  tbe  fields  there, 
in  the  year  1739,  in  the  county  of  Stirling:  and  Dr 
Walker  assures  us  that  they  were  not  known  in  the 
Highlands  and  isles  till  1743.  It  is  stated  in  the 
General  Report  of  Scotland,  (vol.  ii.  p.  111.)  as  a 
well  ascertained  fact,  that  "  in  tbe  year  1725-6, 
tbe  few  potato  planta  then  existing  in  gardens  about 
Edinburgh,  were  left  in  the  same  spot  of  ground 
from  year  to  year,  as  recommended  by  Evelyn :  a 
few  tubers  were  perhaps  removed  for  use  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  parent  plants  well  covered  with 
litter  to  save  them  from  tbe  winter's  frost."  Not- 
withstanding tbe  success  that  after  this  period  at- 
tended tbe  culture  of  tbe  potato  among  the  cotta- 
gers, its  progress  among  the  higher  classes  in  Scot- 
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land  was  retarded  by  the  opinioaf  of  the  different 
writers  on  agricultural  subjects,  already  naentioned. 
Famine  at  last  ga?e  the  great  impulse  to  the  cults- 
▼ation  of  this  root,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century,  it  gradoaJly  spread  ofer  the 
country,  and  its  exeelient  qualities  became  gene-> 
rally  understood. 

The  Netherlands  received  the  potato  from  Eng* 
land;  and  from  thence  it  found  its  way  into  differ- 
ent parts  of  Germanv.  It  was  very  late  before  it 
came  into  general  cultivation  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark,  and  even  Saxony,  but  in  all  these  countries 
it  is  universally  used  at  present  In  Switaerland 
potatoes  seem  to  have  been  introduced  about  the 
year  1720 ;  they  now  form  a  principal  artide  of 
food  there.  Poland  is  perhaps  as  remarkable  as 
Ireland  for  their  extensive  cultivation.  Of  late 
years  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  British 
settlements  in  India,  and,  is  bishop  Heber  reouu'ks, 
*'  with  great  prospect  of  success.  Many  places 
have  been  found  suited  for  their  culture,  and  thoogh 
the  Hindoos  at  first  were  unwilling  to  adopt  the 
use  of  them,  their  prejudices  have  been  gradually 
overcome,  and  potatoes  may  some  time  hence  rival 
rice  in  its  general  utility  among  them.' '  *'  It  b  only 
within  these  forty  vears  that  any  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  In  Franee  to  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes.  They  were  long  regarded  as  an  nnwhole- 
sosne  phmt,  and  only  fit  to  be  eaten  by  cattle  and 
the  roost  wretched  of  human  beings.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  French  had  only  cultivated  the  inferior 
sorts,  and  did  not  know  that  better  kinds  eould  be 
procured.  Parmentier,  so  distinguished  by  his  leal 
for  chemistry,  was  the  first  who  made  any  success- 
ful exertions  in  behalf  of  this  decried  and  unpopu- 
lar plant.  He  thought  that  the  best  plan  to  intro- 
duce it  into  general  use  was  to  make  it  popular 
with  the  higher  orders.  For  that  purpose,  in  1765. 
he  presented  Louis  XVL  with  a  nosegay  inade  with 
the  flowers  of  the  potato,  and  the  sovereign  gra- 
ciously received  the  emblem  of  a  plant,  the  most 
likely  of  any,  to  guarantee  his  subjects  against  the 
horrors  of  famine.  This  ingenious  mode  of  bring- 
ing a  plant,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  much  des. 
pised,  into  fashion,  was  eminently  successful.  The 
courtiers,  always  ready  to  flatter  the  taste  and 
wishes  of  their  monarch,  hastened  to  cultivate  an 
article  honoured  with  his  regard :  and  thus  France, 
in  a  great  measure,  owes  the  more  extensive  cul- 
ture of  potatoes  to  courtly  flattery*.** 

The  potato,  because  it  grows  under  ground,  has 
been  usually  oslled  a  root,  but  improperly.  It  more 
nearly  resembles  a  kind  of  under  ground  fruit ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  this  idea,  the  French  have  given 
it  the  name  of  pomme  de  terre  or  groond'apple. 
The  potato,  in  fact,  belongs  to  the  ^ms  of  plants 
called  tuberous-rooted,  or  those  having  roundish 
knobs  intermixed  with  the  fibres,  which  constitute 
the  real  roots  thst  draw  nourishment  from  the 
earth.  These  tubers  or  knobs  have  been  con«d- 
ered  as  so  many  under  ground  stems,  enlarged  by 
a  deposition  of  fimnaceous  matter  t  and  when,  by 
any  chance,  they  lose  while  growing  their  covering 
of  earth,  and  continue  to  grow  exposed  to  the  light, 
they  assume  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the 
plant.  But  these  may  rather  be  considered  is  a 
mode  of  increase  analogous  to  the  viviparous  pro- 
duction of  a  part  of  the  animal  kingdom;  iHiile 
the  seed  or  apple  from  the  flower  corresponds  to 
the  oviparous  propagation  of  birds.     Tuberoos- 
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ptrtt;  and,  Sd,  Soluble  mucilage,  5  parts.     The 
potato  also  contains  a  \rery  small  portion  of  potash, 
snd  a  few  other  substances,  such  as  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  common  salt,  &c.,  but  in  such 
minate  quantities  as  not  to  affect  the  general  state- 
ment.   An  essential  oil  likewise  exists  in  the  po- 
tato, which  gives  its  taste,  but  this  is  also  very 
trifling.     The  composition  of  the  potato  root  is 
extremely  similar  to  that  of  the  seeds  of  wheat 
sod  maixe,  though,  from  the  dissimilarity  in  taste 
•od  external  appearance,  thb  would  not  be  at  first 
sotpeetai ;  and  hence  arisea  the  corresponding  fit- 
nen  of  all  three  for  food.     The  principal  differ- 
ence between  wheat  and  potatoes  consists  in  the 
prenence  of  a  substance  called  yluien  in  wheat, 
which  strongly  resembles  animal  glue,  and  which  is 
the  cause  that  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  are  the  only 
kinds  of  grain  of  which  loaf  bread  can  be  made ; 
this  gluten  giving  tenacity  and  firmness,  while  it  at 
tbeiame  time  promotes  the  fermentation  in  the 
making  of  bread,  as  well  as  gives  it  its  taste.     In 
potatoes,  oats,  beans,  peas,  rice,  maixe,  buckwheat, 
&c.,  this  is  entirely  wanting,  and  therefore  they 
must  be  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  flour  be- 
fore they  can  be  made  into  bread. 

There  is  perhaps  no  species  of  food  that  can  be 
consumed  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  the 
potato.     Among  ui  the  only  modes  in  use  are  three 
or  four,  such  at  boiling,  roasting,  or  frying ;  but 
oor  French  neighbours,  who  surpass  us  and  all  the 
world  in  everything  relating  to  cookery,  at  least  so 
fv  as  infinite  varietv  is  concerned,  have  several 
other  ways  of  preparing  this  root.     A  French  gen- 
tleman invited  to  dinner  thirty-two  of  his  friends, 
promising  to  each  a  different  dish,  and  yet  all  com- 
poied  of  the  same  material.     They  assembled, 
found  before  each  seat  a  cover,  and,  upon  taking 
their  seats,  discorered  that  each  guest  had  really  a 
different  dish,  though  all  formed  of  eggs  1     One  of 
the  company  immediately  repeated  the  invitation 
to  all  the  persona  present  for  next  day,  when  he 
promised  to  regale  them  in  a  similar  manner,  on 
another  single  substance  metamorphosed  into  thirty- 
two  different  forms.     They  came  and  dined  very 
('Offlfortably  on  thirty-two  distinct  and  palatable 
dishes,  all  composed  of  potatoes  1    Boiling  is  the 
nmpli^   cheapest,   and  perhaps  roost  nutritious 
oiode  of  cooking  the  potato.     When  boiled,  the 
nourishing  substances  contained  in  it  are  taken  into 
the  stomach,   more  intionately  diffused   through 
aboat  three  times  their  weight  of  water,  than  is 
the  case  with  any  artificial  mixture  of  the  potato- 
nieal  and  water.     Hence  the  easiness  of  digestion 
and  lightness  of  this  root  above  almost  all  other 
farinaceous  substances  equally  nutritive;  while  its 
cheapness,   and    the  ease   with   which  it  can  be 
cooked,  are  great  arguments  in  its  fiivour  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people.     Every  one  knows  that, 
uople  as  the  process  of  boiling  a  potato  appears, 
there  it  really  a  peculiar  art  or  dexterity  required  ; 
ud  it  is  often  remarked,  *'that  good  potatoes  are 
less  frequently  to  be  seen  at  the  tables  of  those  who 
keep  professed  cooks  than  in  the  wooden  bowl  of 
the  peasant."     But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
there  b  only  one  dish  to  attend  to,  whereas  in  the 
Hher  there  are  many,  and  that  the  potatoes  of  the 
sottager  are  consumed  hot  from  the  fire,  as  soon  as 
•htf  are  ready,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  other 
ustance.  Next  to  boiling,  roasting  the  potato  is  the 
node  most  employed ;  but  this  is  exceptionable,  as 
he  root  retains  in  it  much  of  that  black  unwhole- 
ome  liquid  already  mentioned.     This  resides  prin- 


cipally in  the  skin,  and  hence  those  persons  who 
have  been  tempted  to  eat  the  roasted  skin,  have 
been  often  seriously  disordered  by  it.  Custom, 
however,  is  found  to  render  the  stomach  callous  to 
its  effects,  as  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  the 
children  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Throughout  all 
Ireland  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  little  children  in 
every  cottage  to  roast  potatoes  for  their  own  use, 
as  often  they  please,  in  the  turf  ashes. 

The  first  manufactured  ingredient  derived  from 
the  potato  was  starch.     This  substance,  formerly 
obtained  from  wheat  alone,  was  first  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
and  was  in  common  use  among  the  Romans.     The 
potato  starch  is  made  by  the  simple  process  of 
grating  the  roots  into  dear  spring  water,  when  it 
separates  from  the  other  particles,  and  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
in  frosted  potatoes,  it  is  only  the  juioe^  or  liquid 
part  of  the  root  that  is  affected,  and  not  at  all  the 
farina  or  flour,  which  may  be  equally  well  extract- 
ed, and  will  be  found  as  white  and  good  as  if  it  had 
not  been  frozen,  provided  the  root  is  not  quite 
rotted,  which  in  process  of  time  it  will  become. 
The  following  singular  illustration  of  this  took 
place  in  1794 :  A  field  of  potatoes  at  Camstradden, 
in  Dumbartonshire,  was  laid  under  water,  by  a  sud* 
den  rise  of  Lochlomond.     A  quantity  of  these  was 
got  up,  and  in  part  brought  home.     Being  wet, 
they  were  laid  on  the  floors  of  out- houses  to  dry ; 
but  in  a  few  days  they  were  so  spoiled  as  to  be  un- 
fit  for  feeding  cattle.    A  heap  of  the  potatoes  was 
left  on  the  ground ;  when  turned  over  next  spring, 
some  starch  was  found  at  the  bottom,  which  ex- 
cited a  suspicion,  that  though  the  root  had  been 
affected  by  the  frost,  yet  that  the  flour  had  re- 
mained uninjured.     This  was  found  to  be  the  case  t 
and  a  quantity  of  the  fiirina  was  collected  from  the 
heap,  part  of  which  was  distributed  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, and  the  remainder  was  brought  to  Stirling, 
in  1804.     As  arrow- root  had  become  fashionable 
about  that  time,  it  was  often  used  as  a  substitute ; 
and  many  eat  of  it  without  knowing  the  difference. 
In  18*25  a  dish  of  it  was  made  with  milk,  and  two 
gentlemen  who  supped  on  it,  declared  that  they 
would  not  have  known  it  from  arrow-root.     A 
specimen  of  this  same  flour  of  1794  was  sent  to 
Sir  John  Sinclair  in  1826,  and  it  seemed  as  good  as 
any  produced  from  the  potatoes  of  that  year,  after 
having  been  kept  for  above  thirty  years.     Potato, 
flour  IS  very  easily  converted  into  jelly,  in  the  same 
way  as  arrow-root,  by  gradually  pouring  into  it 
some  boiling  water,  ana  stirring  the  mixture  about; 
and  in  this  shape  it  is  strongly  recommended  as  food 
for  invalids,  sometimes  being  taken  with  a  little 
milk  and  sugar.     With  the  addition  and  thorough 
mixture  of  a  little  wheaten  flour,  or  ground  rice, 
while  it  is  boiling,  it  forms  a  pleasant  and  nourish- 
ing diet  either  with  or  without  milk.     It  is  well 
known  that  the  manufiu^ture  of  bread,  even  when 
conducted  by  the  most  skilful  and  experienced 
bakers,  is  sometimes  very  difficult.     From  the 
various  casualties  to  which  wheaten  flour  has  been 
liable,  from  disease  in  the  crop,  or  bad  management 
in  the  keeping  or  grinding  of  the  gnun,  it  fre- 
quently loses  some  of  its  most  essential  qualities, 
and  causes  the  bread,  in  defiance  of  the  baker's 
art,  to  contract  a  sourness,  which  is  both  disagree- 
able to  the  taste,  and  prejudicial  to  health.     For- 
tunately a  remedy  has  been  discovered  of  late 
years ;  that  of  mixing  with  the  flour  a  small  quan- 
tity of  potato-starch,  previousbf  converted  into  a 
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jtUjf,  This  kind  of  bretd  ic  reomrkably  light,  and 
keeps  longer  moitt  than  other  bread.  It  toasts 
much  better,  and  makes  better  bread  puddings. 
Another  most  important  use  to  which  potato-flour 
can  be  applied,  is  to  give  it,  boiled  in  milk,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  to  one  pint 
of  milk,  to  young  children,  brought  up  bj  hand, 
and  not  at  the  breast,  or  after  they  are  weaned 
from  the  breast.  A  great  quantitv  of  starch  is 
consumed  in  making  what  is  called  the  dretMwg  for 
weaver*s  webs.  Until  of  late,  this  was  entirely 
made  from  wheat,  and  still  a  great  proportion  of 
it  is  so.  But  if  potato  starch  were  uni?ersally 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  as  is  the  case  now 
throughout  France,  a  very  great  consumption  of 
wheat  would  be  saved.  This  substance  is  also  put 
to  another  use,  namely,  the  making  of  size, 
which,  for  some  purposes,  such  as  whitewashing, 
is  greatly  superior  to  common  size,  as  it  has 
no  oflTensiTe  smell,  and  has  a  more  durable  white- 
ness. 

The  next  useful  product  derirable  from  the  po- 
tato is  sugar.  The  discorery  by  chemical  analysis, 
that  the  potato,  though  far  different  in  form,  taste, 
and  all  external  qualities,  was  perfectly  similar  in 
component  parts  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain 
used  for  the  food  of  the  man,  led  naturally  to  in- 
quiries, whether  the  products  derived  from  these 
grains,  by  submitting  them  to  different  chemical 
operations,  might  not  be  procured  also  from  this 
root  Complete  success  was  the  consequence.  It 
was  found,  among  other  things,  that  a  substance, 
possessing  all  the  properties  of  sugar,  though  dif- 
fering a  little  from  that  of  the  sugar  cane,  could  be 
procured  by  a  simple  operation  from  the  potato. 
Until  lately,  howe?er,  the  discovery  was  considered 
only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  was  mentioned 
only  among  men  of  science.  Experiments  were 
tried,  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  ascertain  whether,  in  districts  where 
the  potato  grows  abundantly,  this  sugar  might  not 
be  inade  advantageously  bo&  to  the  population  of 
the  district,  and  to  the  manu&cturer  himself.  The 
potatoes  were  ground  by  a  very  ingenious  and  sim- 
ple method,  by  exposing  them  through  a  box  or 
hopper  to  the  action  of  a  wooden  cyhnder,  having 
nailed  upon  it  long  strips  of  iron  punched  full  of 
holes,  to  give  them  a  rough  grating  surface.  This 
cylinder  was  driven  by  a  baml  of  leather  attached 
to  the  drum  of  a  water-wheel.  On  filling  the 
hopper  with  potatoes,  and  giving  the  grater  the 
necessary  motion,  the  potatoes  were  reduced  with 
surprising  rapidity  to  a  fine  pulp,  from  which,  by 
the  aid  of  a  sieve  and  water,  the  starch,  in  great 
purity,  was  readily  obtained.  This  apparatus 
ground  3500  bushels  of  potatoes  without  the  least 
repair.  The  starch  thus  obtained  was  then  dis- 
solved completely  in  water,  heated  by  steam  let 
into  it.  A  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  add,  or 
vitriol,  was  then  mixed  with  it,  and  heat  being  ap- 
plied, the  whole  of  the  starch  was  converted  into 
syrup.  This  was  purified  from  the  add  by  adding 
quicklime,  and  then  evaporated ;  when  the  result 
was  an  excellent  sugar  fit  for  all  domestic  purposes. 
A  bushel  of  potatoes,  weighing  60  lb.,  gives  8  lb. 
of  pure  dry  starch ;  and  from  these  8  lb.,  7}  lb.  of 
sugar  are  obtained.  This  sugar  ferments  briskly, 
when  made  into  beer,  and  yields  a  healthful  and 
pleasant  beverage.  It  will  be  of  most  use,  how- 
ever, for  making  sweetmeats,  and  may  be  used  at 
table  in  place  of  honey,  for  which  it  u  a  good  sub- 
stitute.    It  has  already  become  a  great  fiivourite 


with  most  persons  who  have 

with  it.     lU  taste  is  that  of  a 

as  an  artide  of  diet  it  is  probably  mm* 

and  less  oppressive  to  tbc  stoaocb,  tks  ■■  ittv 

sweet  substance  in  use*     Putofoea  wm  mm^t^ 

sively  in  the  eastern  part  of  Eaas  ir  w^ 

treacle,  which  is  quite  as  swoti  md  §mi  m  Art 

which  we  obtain  from  tbc  trofaca,  b«  hma^  )m 

consistence. 

As  all  substances  eootainlaf  aardns  aibr 
are  capable  of  prododag  ardcwt  ap«K  «>  mM 
naturally  be  led  to  expect*  firoa  the  ia^p^  % 
marks,  that  it  might  be  piueaiaJ  frem  "^ipafc 
and  such  is  the  hiei.  In  1747,  cxymmaftaii 
distillation  of  brandy  horn  potatoes  wot  wA  a 
Sweden,  and  the  result  waa  so  fa««vsta  ii  t 
was  proposed  to  subsUtoto  tbcas  «a  a  pm  ^ 
suie  for  grain.  In  Enghad  Dr  Amimmt  so  ^ 
first  who  obtained  spirits  frooi  tbis  yfaai*  ad  # 
account  which  he  poblisbed  of  bb  m^mmm  a 
very  interesting.  The  potatoes  watv  Wslfei 
pulp,  bruised,  and  the  skias  tbrowa  aoa*  Vto 
was  then  added,  and  a  great  jamtuty  dftd 
mixed  with  it  In  twelve  boars  tt  isMfeii^ 
this  was  kept  upbyoccaMoaal  stirriaf  few  sbr9|lL 
The  liquor,  which  was  now  sbgbtly  ant  ^^ 
tilled,  and,  from  seventy-two  lb.  ec  foMtasiM 
had  been  used,  wasobtaiaed  agirilaaof  fot^* 
considerably  above  proof,  aa4  a  favt  ■*  ^dm 
prooC  *«  This,**  says  tba  doctor,  •wmmnmf 
respect  the  fbest  aad  aioat  ^riislh  ^mm^^ 
I  ever  saw.  In  taste  H  aoaawbtf  mrnHd 
brandy,  but  it  was  more  mOi  thao  ■*  bH#  I 
ever  tasted  ;  and  bad  a  ecrtsia  fcbd  af  edlM* 
the  palate  peculiar  to  itseli;  hf  wbkb  «  ■#  ^ 
readily  distiognisbed  by  a  ok*  Jo4gt  fc—^^* 
kind  of  spirit  Its  flavoor  mere  aaar^  ^mttd 
brandy  impregnated  with  the  aimm  or  write  ^ 
raspberries,  than  aavtbtag  daS  ta  oftaft  I  ^| 
compare  it.  A  stogie  glaio  of  it  pot  wtasbM 
of  rum  punch,  aiade  it  appear  aaif  ithal— ■ 


half  and  half  of  turn  and  braady.  i 
the  juice  of  raspberries.  It  i 
flavour  from  a  subttlo  esacafial  oil  ef  a  sf  a^ 
larkind.**  «I  havabecBatgrfolnHB^'i^lM 
the  doctor,  -'to  describe  tbk  kiad  of  i^a  mU 
state  of  perfectioo,  bccaaat  I  have  oose  biriw 
and  seen  some  sptrita  said  to  be  draoa  fifls  ^^ 
toes,  which,  frooi  waat  of  skill  er  raoba  si  ■» 
part  of  the  operators,  were  Intsbiatly  wi^^y 
It  has  been  supposed,  as  bslsre  rvaart^^^ 
with  oroaer  maam^wmamt.  ualarsfi  Mbl  ft^* 


cheaper  material  tbaa  barley  to  extart  ^a^t^^ 
and  accordingly,  in  the  ials  of  Omimat^ ^^? 
a  distillery  where  tbey  were  aasd  w«h  a^^ 


bey  were  sasa  ^ara  ^^^^k 
were  artoMV  •  rt^  ^^^ 


distillery 
and,  in  1821,  there 
distilleries  for  eztractipg  hraody 
starch,  aad  nearly  as  naay  msrv  vttkaa a« 
eight  leagues  rooad  it     Ls  IM  thne  ^ 

venue  laws. 

The  next   product  of  the 
cheese.     The  wanafactars  of  tho  i» 
Thuringia  and  Saxooy.  aad  it  b«  tb* 
retaining  its  frcahaess  fer  srvtnl 
be  kept  in  dose  vesadsi    It  i» 
the  potatoes,  and  ledudag  thiw» 
pulp,  rejecting  the  skiaa.    8s«  ■ 
else  sweet  c^  with  the  ahiT 
the  proportion  of  a  pbt  ta  iw  Ib^  etf 
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kuetuieil  terertti  times,  drained  in  finall  baskets, 
and  linply  dried  in  the  shade. 

In  gqine  parts  of  Oermany  potatoes  are  put  to 
Mother  ose.  The  lower  classes  are  accustonied  to 
incorporate  them,  after  being  steamed  and  reduced 
to  8  pute,  with  the  butter  to  be  spread  over  bread. 
It  tbui  goe§  farther  where  economy  is  studied : 
Bod  that  it  may  longer  be  preserved,  is  often  salted. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn,  that  a  mode  has 
heen  suggested  by  a  French  chemist  for  converting 
potstoes  into  a  substance  resembling  coffee.  He 
mixes  some  best  olive-oil  with  a  certain  portion  of 
dried  potato-flour,  and  then  adds  a  sonall  quantity 
of  coffee- powder.  He  asserts  that  this  will  pro- 
duce a  liquor  more  agreeable  than  coffee. 

Chemical  ingenuity  has  likewise  converted  this 
mtt  useful  root  into  substitutes  for  many  other 
iTticIes ;  as  chocolate,  tapioca,  and  vermicelli.  A 
rhemist  io  Copenhagen  has  discovered  that  the 
lowers  of  the  plant  may  be  used  in  dyeing.  By 
big  means  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  may  be  ob- 
ained,  which  is  solid  and  durable.  By  plunging 
be  colour  into  blue,  it  becomes  a  perfect  green. 
It  bis  likewise  been  found,  that  the  juice  contained 
i>  the  potato  will  produce  a  gray  colour  of  great 
>eaotj.  The  liquor  drawn  off  in  the  process  of 
naking  potato- starch  will  clean  silks,  woollens, 
r  cottons,  without  damage  to  the  texture  or 
olour.  It  is  also  good  for  cleaning  wainscots. 
Potatoes  are  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the 
oilers  of  steam  engines,  for  preventing  the  gather- 
^  of  a  calcareous  incrustation  on  the  bottom, 
t^hicb  is  gradually  deposited  from  the  water  em- 
loyed.  The  potatoes  give  out  a  glutinous  sub- 
(aace  which  entangles  the  particles  in  the  water, 
nd  prevents  them  from  incrusting  the  iron  of  the 
oiler.  A  medical  use  of  the  potato  has  been  lately 
J^gested  in  a  valuable  French  publication ;  namely, 
s  a  preventive  of,  and  even  cure  for,  the  scurvy, 
.oasted  potatoes  were  administered  with  perfect 
icceta  to  sailors  afflicted  with  the  disorder,  after 
ther  approved  medicines  had  been  given  in  vain. 
A  roasied  potatoes  are  the  roost  effectual,  it 
^etni  probable  that  the  remedy  depends  on  some 
'  tbe  substances  contained  in  the  black  liquid 
bich  boils  out  of  potatoes,  and  which  is  retained 
routing. 

PRESCOT ;  a  town  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
r«  on  the  great  road  between  Liverpool  and 
anehester,  197  miles  from  London,  and  8  east 
301  LiverpooL  It  is  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
tod  of  extensive  coal-mines,  from  which  Liver- 
K>1  is  chiefly  supplied  with  fuel.  The  Liver- 
>ol  and  Manchester  railway  passes  about  one 
ile  from  the  town.  The  parish  church,  dedi- 
ted  to  St  Mary,  is  an  ancient  edifice:  in  the 
ar  1789  the  old  steeple  was  taken  down  and  re- 
iced  by  an  elegant  tower  and  spire.  Prescot  has 
ig  been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  watch  tools, 
also  part  of  the  watch  called  movement  work, 
le  small  files  manu^ctured  here  are  said  to  be 
i  best  in  the  world,  and  great  numbers  are  an- 
tlty  exported.  Several  manufactories  of  coarse 
tbenware,  some  of  which  are  famous  for  the 
king  sugar  moulds,  are  established  here.  The 
ton  business,  though  not  conducted  here  to  any 
^at  extent,  givea  employment  to  many.  Popu- 
ion  of  the  town  in  1831,  5055 ;  of  the  whole 
iah,  which  embraces  fourteen  other  townships, 
034. 

PREVOST,  PiEBRK,  a  voluminous  writer  on 
yects  chiefly  of  natural  science,  and  the  trans- 


lator, also,  of  many  English  woiks  into  French, 
was  bom  in  1751,  and  was  originally  destined  to 
follow  the  profession  of  his  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  pastors  of  Geneva :  at  the  age  of  twenty,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  the  study  of  theology  for  that 
of  law,  the  steady  pursuit  of  which,  in  time,  gave 
way  to  his  ardent  passion  for  literature  and  philo> 
sophy ;  at  the  age  of  twenty  two,  he  became  private 
tutor  in  a  Dutch  family,  and  afterwards  accepted 
a  similar  situation  in  the  family  of  M.  Delessert, 
first  at  Lyons,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  In  this  latter 
city  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Euripides,  beginning  with  the  tragedy  of 
Orestes ;  a  work  which  made  him  advantageously 
known  to  some  of  the  leading  men  in  that  great 
metropolis  of  literature,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment, in  1780,  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy 
in  the  College  of  Nobles,  and  also  to  a  place  in  the 
academy  of  Berlin,  on  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Being  thus  established  in  a  position  where 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  philosophy  became 
as  much  a  professional  duty  as  the  natural  accom- 
plishment of  his  ovm  wishes  and  tastes,  he  com- 
menced a  life  of  more  than  ordinary  literary  acti- 
vity and  productiveness.  In  the  course  of  the 
four  years  which  he  passed  at  Berlin,  he  published 
Observations  sur  les  mSthodes  employees  pour  en- 
seigner  la  morale;  sur  la  theorie  des  gains  fortuits  ; 
sur  le  mouvement  progressif  du  centre  de  graviti  de 
tout  le  systhne  solaire;  sur  torigine  des  vitesses 
projectiles;  sur  Viconomie  des  anciens  gouverne- 
ments;  sur  Vetat  des  finances  d'Angleterre;  and  he 
also  completed  the  three  first  volumes  of  his  trans- 
lation of  Euripides.  There  were,  in  fact,  few 
departments  of  literature  or  philosophy  which 
were  not  comprehended  in  the  extensive  range  of 
his  studies  and  publications.  In  the  year  1784, 
he  returned  to  Geneva  to  attend  the  death.bed  of 
his  father,  when  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
chair  of  belles  lettres  in  the  university,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  found  on  trial  little  suited  to  his 
taste,  and  which  he  shortly  afterwards  resigned. 
For  some  vears  after  this  period,  he  was  compelled, 
more  by  circumstances  than  by  inclination,  to  par- 
take largely  in  those  political  discussions,  which, 
for  some  years,  agitated  his  native  city,  and  which 
afterwards,  resumed  upon  a  wider  theatre,  shook 
to  its  centre  the  whole  framework  of  European 
society ;  but  he  gradually  withdrew  himself  from 
political  life  on  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  in  1792,  and  devoted  himself 
from  thenceforth,  with  renewed  activity  and 
ardour,  to  pursuits  which  were  more  congenial  to 
his  tastes.  In  1790,  M.  Prevost  published  his 
Memoir e  sur  VequiUhre  dufeu^  and  in  the  following 
year  his  Recherches  sur  la  chaleur :  these  import- 
ant memoirs  were  followed  by  many  others  on  the 
same  subject  in  various  scientific  journals;  and  the 
general  results  of  all  his  researches  and  discoveries 
were  exhibited,  in  a  systematic  form,  in  his  well- 
known  work  Sur  le  calorique  rayonnant^  which  was 
published  in  1809,  and  in  which  he  folly  developed 
his  Theory  of  Exchanges,  and  was  enabled  to  give 
a  consistent  explanation  of  the  principal  facts 
which  were  at  that  time  known  respecting  the 
nature  and  propagation  of  heat.  He  contributed 
papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  1797  and  1803;  the^rst  containing  an 
explanation  of  some  optical  experiments  of  lord 
Brougham,  and  the  second,  some  remarks  on  heat 
and  on  the  action  of  bodies  which  intercept  it, 
:  with  reference  to  a  paper  by  Dr  Herschel ;  and  in 
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1806,  be  became  one  of  tbe  foreign  members  of  tbe 
Royml  Society.  In  1799,  he  obtained  tbe  firet 
aec€»tU  for  an  essay  Sur  I  influence  det  signet  rtia- 
Hvement  A  la  formation  de$  idies,  which  was  writ- 
ten for  a  prize,  adjudged  to  the  celebrated  Dtger* 
ando,  propoaed  by  the  Institute  of  France :  and  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  that  body.  His  JCtsait  de  phitotophie, 
et  (tudet  de  Vetprit  humain,  appeared  in  1804,  to 
which  were  appended  some  y^ty  remarkable  essays 
of  his  friend  and  ancient  preceptor  Le  Sage,  of 
whom  he  published  a  roost  interesting  life  in  the 
following  year.  He  likewise  published,  in  very 
rapid  succession,  translations  of  tbe  Rhetoric  of 
Blair,  the  Essays  and  posthumous  works  of  Adam 
Smith,  the  Elements  of  Philosophy  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art, the  Essay  on  Population  of  Bfalthus,  Salt's 
Travels  in  Abyssinia,  the  Conversations  on  Politi- 
cal Economy,  by  his  wife's  sister-in-law,  Mrs  Bfar- 
cet,  and  many  other  works  of  less  importance  and 
interest.  In  1823,  at  the  age  of  seventv-two, 
though  still  vigorous  and  active  both  in  body  and 
mind,  he  resigned  the  professorship  of  natural 
philosophy,  in  wise  anticipation  of  the  approach  of 
that  period  of  life  when  men  naturally  feel  reluc- 
tant to  acknowledge  the  decline  of  their  faculties, 
or  incompetent  to  perceive  it.  From  this  time, 
though  still  consulted  by  hu  colleagues  and  fellow 
citizens  on  every  important  subject  connected  with 
the  academy  or  tbe  state,  he  retired  into  the 
bosom  of  bis  family,  which  contained  within  itself, 
ill  a  very  uncommon  degree,  every  element  of 
tranquillity,  contentment,  and  happiness.  His  own 
temper  was  singularly  equable  and  tranquil;  and 
bis  tastes  and  pursuits,  which  rarely  left  his  time 
unoccupied,  saved  him  from  that  teedium  vita 
which  sometimes  renders  old  age  querulous  and 
discontented.  Thus  happily  disposed  and  happilv 
circumstanced,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  life 
should  have  been  prolonged  beyond  tbe  ordinary 
limits  of  humanity.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1839,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  sur- 
rounded by  his  fsmily,  and  deeply  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him.  The  philosophical  character  of 
M.  Prevost  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  that  of 
his  master  Le  Sage,  a  man  of  great  originality  and 
profundity  of  thought,  but  whose  speculations, 
particularly  those  whidi  attempted  the  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  gravity,  trespassed  somewhat 
beyond  tbe  proper  limits  of  philosophy.  We  con- 
sequently find  him  disposed  to  explain  tbe  laws  of 
the  propagation  of  heat  and  light  on  the  most  sim- 
ple medianicsl  principles,  and  to  trace  their  origin 
and  progress  much  further  than  the  experiments  or 
facta  will  properly  warrant;  thus  giving  to  his 
conclusions,  in  many  cases,  a  much  more  hypotbe. 
tical  diaracter  than  would  otherwise  have  attached 
to  them.  M.  Prevost  had  little  acquaintance  with 
the  more  refined  resources  of  modem  analysis;  and 
bis  researches  on  many  important  branches  of  ex- 
perimental and  philosophical  imjuiry  were  conse- 
quently limited  to  reasonmgs  which  could  be  car. 
ried  on  by  tbe  most  simple  algebraical  or  geometri- 
cal processes.  But,  notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions which  were  thus  imposed  on  bis  progress,  the 
range  of  bis  philosophical  researches  was  unusually 
extensive  and  various,  and  his  discoveries  on  bes^ 
must  always  be  considered  as  constituting  a  most 
important  epoch  in  a  branch  of  science  which  has 
recentlv  received  so  extraordinary  a  development 
in  tbe  bands  of  Fourier,  Forbes,  Melloni,  and  other 
philosophers. 


PRICE,  Majok  Davre,  Bo^  avf  •  ■» 
ber  of  tbe  royal  Aitsbe  sodsty,  mi  rf  «» tm 
society  of  literatvre.  wm  a  wmind  Wd^s» 
his  father  was  a  fliiijwsa  Is  H^t  li  • 
barked  for  India,  baviH  ebuiMi  tfe  49MV 
of  a  cadet  in  tbe  army  tb«a.  Oa  te  mn^ 
thitber,  bis  veasci,  the  tmeu,  hmu  ta|M 
part  in  the  skimnsk  betvatathtsfHAaMM 
miral  Suflnen  aad  ammoien  ^dmmu  ht» 
Prayabay,ofrtheislHidofSlli|a  ha^mw 
on  his  arrival  in  India,  be  ss  m  rna^m^^ 
thrown  into  active  scnriet  sa  tfct  te^ 
coast,  under  general  8k  Bidsr  !■««<  « 
Trinoomalee,  wHb  the  navsl  km  rf  Am  *t 
Edward  Hughes.  He  afkerev*  tei^M 
himself  in  the  wars  wHh  Tiffm  lA  If 
unsuccessful  attack  oa  the  (art  sf  I 
7th  of  Februtfy,  1791.  he  «■  i 
in  the  arm  and  ankle,  mMn$  sMavf** 

Sutation  of  his  leg.  Ob  tW  !■»■*> rf ^^ 
e  proceeded  to  Poona,  wbsn  ht  tmmd^tt 
to  tbe  military  escort  «f  fv  CMa  Ml« 
political  minister  at  that  eMrt.  met  ^  ^^ 
Seringapatam.  He  was  tbm  n«i^  *•• 
situation  at  Sorat.  It  ««  Is  iki  m^^ 
made  his  celebrated  coUsdiaatfr«flBfl<* 
historical  works.  He  bad  iktft  )mm  M^ 
his  researches,  assisted  by  mm  d *f*^ 
historians  of  Persia  and  Aiski^  **  *^C? 
in  the  publication  of  that  fresl  i^i^vv*  ^ 
hommedaa  history,  ol  wbkb  ftstl*  ^M  ^ 
presenUy  be  made.  In  17»»  l«*i|  •  ^  * 
brevet,  be  was  appointed  jair  *^?  T 
Bombay  army.  This  oOce  W  hM  tfl  ■  ^ 
parture  from  India.  He  wss  p'^'^  * r*  * 
morable  repulse  of  Ttppoo'i  npr«' 
Bombay  army,  before  its  j    ^ ' 


^» 


>-»> 


the  slain  sovereignli 
jewellery,  bis  fhw  library,  mi 
nected  with  that  eoafideatiJ 
Price  returned  to  Bosnbay, 
eagerness  and  indmtry  ba 
lations  from  bb  valoaUs 
manuscripts.  In  Jane,  IflOi  ^  *'*'' 
jority:  aiid  in  Pebruvy.  18M»  ■••  * 
service  in  India  of  iwtaAj-km  J^^^ 
from  Bombay,  arrived  h  Eafksi  »  gS 
following,  and  in  October,  IStfi,  W  "^^ 
from  the  service.  .  t-Alfc 

JdMjor  Price  repdred  to  Bifcm  •"■^Jo 
and  married  moat  bappfly  «sa  '^J^^^g 
Engknd.  He  became  a  ■■I"*''*' •.TjJS 
and  of  tbe  county  of  Brednedk;  ^  j^^ 
pleted  and  printed  tbe  rc«lt  d  ""J^ 
research  of  half  an  iadnatrieai  fitf  *J^^m 
volumes,  under  tbe  thW  •^  2^2|^S# 
Retrospect ;  or  MeaMsr  of  tbt  f"'TC7^ 
Mahommedaa  ffistory.  Cnm  tk  *^Z^ 
Arabian  Legislator  to  tbe  >««■•■• — 
perorAkbar.*  TWorkaid 
numbered  mi^  Pries  ""tm^ 
scholars  wboae  traaalatioassf  tt« 
of  tbe  Emperor  Jt 
of  Krishna,**  wer 
and  in  June,  1830, 
him,  as  a 
his  talents  and  labooriL 


1830.  it*  saU  aiM  ^1^^ 
irk  of  tlw  «.>*.i'*'*_rT^ 
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initf«e  poblifbed  his  translation  of  **  An  Account 
of  tbe  Siege  and  Redaction  of  Obaitur,  from  the 
Akber  Nameh  of  Abal  Fazl."  To  the  transac- 
tioM  of  the  royal  Asiatic  society,  he  contributed, 
*«  An  Extract  from  tbe  Mualijati  Dara  Shekohi." 
Tbt  MS.  of  tbe  valuable  work  from  which  this 
tmulation  was  made,  was  included  in  major  Price's 
ouoifioent  bequest  to  tbe  Society  of  his  collection 
of  oriental  numuscripts.  The  collection,  here  and 
hdott  mentioned,  extended  to  nearly  ninety  vol- 
wnet.  Blajor  Price  died  on  tbe  16tb  of  December, 
1835,  aged  seTcnty-three. 

PRINGLE,  Thomas,  a  highly  esteemed  poet 
lod  miiceUaneoos  writer,  was  born  in  Tiriotdale, 
t  romantic  pastoral  district  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
Itfld,  of  which  he  has  left  some  pleasing  remem- 
brances, in  tbe  poetry  which  from  time  to  time  he 
gire  to  the  public     He  applied  himself  early  in 
life  to  literature,  as  a  profession;  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  establishment  and  early  management 
of'*filackwood*s  Magazine;"  shortly  after,  how- 
ever, he  chose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  family, 
who  became  settlers  in  South  Africa.      There, 
•fter  a  time,  Mr  Pringle  entered  into  some  literary 
specolatioDs  in  Cape  Town,  which,  however,  he 
WIS  speedUy  forced  to  relinquish,  by  the  govern- 
oient,  at  a  pecuniary  loss  of  little  less  than  £1000. 
Upon  the  fiiilure  of  these  speculations,  be  returned 
to  England ;  and  his  services  were  soon  after  en- 
gaged  bv  the  An ti- Slavery  Society,  as  secretary  to 
that  body,  a  situation  which  he  continued  to  hold 
untfl  the  object  of  the  society  was  accomplished ; 
and  the  duties  of  which  responsible  office,  he  dis- 
charged, not  merely  as  one  expected  to  labour  for 
hire,  but  as  one  whose  heart  was  in  the  cause  of 
hujnaoity  and  justice.     As  a  poet,  Mr  Pringle *s 
"Epbemerides'*    abound  in  graphic  pictures  of 
Afdcan  scenery ;  and  are  rich  in  evidences  of  tbe 
kind  sod  Christian  spirit  which  accompanied  the 
writer,  in  all  that  he  did  or  wrote.     As  the  editor 
of  "  Friendship's  Offering,"  too,  he  brought  to  his 
task  a  sound  judgment  «nd  a  refined  taste.     The 
last  work  in  which  be  was  engaged,  and  which  be 
fisithed  only  a  month  or  two  before  his  death,  was 
the  rerision   of  his    volume  entitled    **  African 
Sketdies,"   with   a   view  to  a  second  edition. 
Early  in  1834,  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  con- 
tined  him  to  a  sick  bed,  and  greatly  reduced  the 
energies  of  a  naturally  strong  constitution;  and 
towards  the  autumn  it  became  apparent,  that,  for 
the  preservation  of  life,  a  removal  to  a  warmer 
c^inaU  was  indispensable.    Mr  Pringle's  circum- 
stances  not  permitting  a  trial  of  the  south  of 
^arope,  he  again  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
^^;  the   necessary   preparations  were  hastily 
completed;  the  passage  money  was  paid;  and  it 
wanted  but  three  days  of  the  time  appointed  for 
sailing,  when  a  diarrbcea  began   to  show  itself, 
under  which  the  powers  of  nature,  already  en. 
feebled  by  confinement,  speedily  sank.    He  died 
I>ec.  5,  1834,  exhibiting  to  tbe  end  that  moral 
^ur^e  for  which  be  had  ever  been  remarkable, 
u)d  supported  by  tbe  recollection  of  a  well  spent 
iie,  and  by  tbe  hopes  that  spring  from  religion. 
hw  men  were  richer  in  friends  than  Mr  Pringle ; 
wong  their  number  we  might  enumerate  most  of 
he  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  very  many  of  those 
tzblic  men,  who  have  made  philanthropy  the  bea- 
on  of  their  political  career :  and  although  he  dis- 
harged,  during  many  years,  with  a  fearless  and 
onest  seal,  tbe  duties  of  an  office  which  exposed 
in  to  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  no  man,  per- 


haps, ever  had  fewer  enemies,  or  descended  into 
the  grave  with  fewer  animosities. 

P  R  O  N  Y,      GASPARD-CLAia-FaANCOIS-MARlB 

RicHE  DE,  was  bom  22ud  July,  1755,  at  Chamelet, 
in  the  present  department  of  the  Rhone.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ecole 
des  Ponts  et  Cbaussees,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  successful  application  to  the  severer 
mathematical  pursuits  of  that  establishment.  Per- 
ronet,  at  that  time  chief  of  the  school,  took  consid- 
erable notice  of  him,  and,  in  1783,  recommended 
him  to  the  minister  as  a  fit  person  to  second  him- 
self in  the  important  works  on  which  he  was  then 
engaged,  and  which,  from  his  advanced  age,  he 
found  it  too  arduous  to  perform  without  help. 
The  celebrated  Monge  also  discovered  his  worth, 
and  became  his  teacher  in  tbe  higher  branches  of 
analysis.  In  1785  M.  de  Prony  went  with  Per- 
ronet  to  Dunkirk,  to  undertake  the  restoration  of 
the  port ;  and  ultimately  went  with  him  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  stopped  some  time.  In  1786  M. 
de  Prony  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
erection  of  tbe  Pont  Louis  XVI.  at  Paris ;  and 
after  being  admitted,  as  an  honorary  exception,  to 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  before  the  council  of 
Ponts  et  Cbaussees,  was  appointed  director  of  the 
works.  The  government  discontinued,  in  1791, 
tbe  appointment  of  M.  de  Prony  as  assistant  to  M. 
Perronet ;  but,  with  an  honourable  feeling,  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  as  before  without 
salary,  until  tbe  death  of  that  gentleman  in  1793. 
During  this  period  he  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
studying  practically  the  greatest  operations  thus 
carried  on  by  the  state,  and  the  amount  of  engineer- 
ing knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  was  very 
considerable.  The  first  volume  of  a  work  on  hy- 
draulic architecture  was  published  by  him  in  1790, 
but  be  subsequently  relinquished  the  idea  of  finish- 
ing the  work.  Towards  the  end  of  1791  he  had 
been  named  engineer  in  chief  at  Perpignan ;  but  a 
few  months  after,  on  the  government  deciding  to 
draw  up  the  Cadastre,  or  great  territorial  and  nu- 
merical survey  of  France,  be  was  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  that  inunense  undertaking. 
The  political  events  that  succeeded  each  other  so 
rapidly  at  that  period  in  France  did  not  permit  of 
his  taking  much  part  in  the  practical  survey ;  but 
bis  time  was  fully  occupied  with  tbe  direction  of 
the  matter,  and  several  other  important  operations 
were  successively  entrusted  to  his  care. 

One  of  these  arose  from  the  new  metrical  sys- 
tem just  then  adopted,  requiring  that  fresh  trigo- 
nometrical should  be  calcidated,  adapted  to  all  as- 
tronomical  and  geodesical  calculations.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  day,  which,  in  some  of  its  decisions, 
was  guided  by  ideas  of  no  small  grandeur,  applied 
to  M.  de  Prony  for  the  calculation  of  tables  on  the 
centesimal  scale ;  and,  in  its  instructions  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  desired  him  to  take  care  that, 
**  while  the  tables  should  be  as  exact  as  possible, 
he  should  make  them  tbe  greatest  and  most  im. 
posing  monument  of  calculation  that  had  ever  been 
executed  or  even  thought  of."  M.  de  Prony,  fully 
competent  to  tbe  gigantic  task,  and  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  state,  set  himself  to  work 
with  the  most  indefatigable  industry,  summoning 
to  bis  aid,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  body  of  ex- 
perienced calcuhitors.  The  story  goes  that,  wish- 
ing to  find  a  large  number  of  ordinary  arithmeti- 
cians for  tbe  subordinate  parts  of  the  work,  be 
took  into  his  employment  all  tbe  perruquierM  of  the 
capital  whom  he  could  find,  and  who,  by  the  re« 
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▼ulution,  had  been  drifen  to  great  dittreM  from  the 
total  destruction  of  their  trade.  In  leit  than  two 
years  Bl.  de  Prooy  had  finished  tables  containing 
10,000  sines  in  natural  numbers  to  25  plaeea  of 
decimals,  with  7  or  8  columns  of  differences ;  2,000 
logarithms  of  sines  and  tangents  calculated  to  14 
places  of  decimals,  with  4  columns  of  differences ; 
10,000  logarithms  relative  to  the  proportion  of 
sines  and  tangents  to  arcs,  with  3  columns  of  dif- 
ferences, for  fiicilitating  interpolation  in  calculations 
relating  to  small  angles ;  the  logarithms  of  the  first 
10,000  numbers  calculated  to  19  places  of  decimals, 
and  the  logarithms  of  numbers  from  10,000  to 
200.000  calculated  to  14  places  of  decimals,  with  5 
columns  of  differences.  This  immense  collection, 
forming  seventeen  volumes  folio  in  MS.,  waa  to 
have  been  printed  by  Didot,  according  to  a  con- 
tract passed  between  that  eminent  typographer  and 
the  government ;  but  the  fall  in  value  of  the  os- 
tignaU,  and  other  independent  causes,  hindered 
the  projected  impression  from  being  completed. 
This  great  monument  of  the  industry  and  talent  of 
M.  de  Prony  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  library 
of  the  observatory  at  Paris ;  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  French  government  should  give  it  to  the 
world,  since  the  Chambers  voted  a  bill  for  the  le- 
gal re  establishment  of  the  metrical  and  decimal 
system  in  all  its  purity  from  January  1,  1840. 

In  1796  M.  de  Prony  was  named  director-gene- 
ral of  the  Ponts  et  ClMussees,  having  already,  in 
1794,  been  appointed  professor  of  Mechanics  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  on  the  first  establishment  of 
that  celebrated  institution.  He  had  also  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
the  institute.  Napoleon,  on  hb  return  from  Italy, 
took  notice  of  M.  de  Prony,  and  made  him  some 
advantageous  offers  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  to  accompany  the  French  army  to  that 
country.  M.  de  Prony  refused,  and  Napoleon  never 
forgave  him.  Once,  when  emperor,  one  of  the 
ministers  recommended  him  as  a  suitable  person  for 
one  of  the  new  dignities  then  about  to  be  bestow- 
ed; but  the  emperor's  reply  was — "U  ne  friat  pas 
mettre  son  rabot  en  dentellet,  on  ne  pourrait  plus 
s*en  servir  pour  raboter.**  (Tou  must  not  wrap 
your  plane  up  in  lace,  or  vou'U  not  be  able  to  plane 
with  it.)  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  coolness 
of  the  emperor  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Bl 
de  Prony's  talents,  and  employed  him  from  1805 
to  1812  on  important  missions  in  several  parts  of 
France.  It  was  in  Italv,  however,  that  his  ofBcial 
occupations  principally  lay,  where  he  executed  se- 
veral large  works  connected  with  the  Po,  and  the 
ports  of  Genoa,  Ancona,  Venice,  Pola,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Spexsia.  The  improvement  of  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  also  fell  to  his  lot ;  and  gave  rise  to  a 
very  valuable  geographical  and  hydrographioal 
account  of  them,  which  he  took  the  pains  to  draw 
up. 

At  the  restoration  M.  de  Prony  ceased  to  be  a 
professor  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  but  continued 
attached  to  that  establishment  as  permanent  ex* 
aminer.  In  1827  he  executed  several  missions  in 
fhe  departments,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
Rhone,  where  he  was  consulted  on  the  formation 
of  some  extensive  embankments.  He  was  named 
a  supernumerary  member  of  the  Bareaa  de  Longi- 
tudes in  1805,  and  was  elected  full  member  in  1817. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don (elected  in  1818),  and  of  almost  all  the  sden- 
titic  societies  of  Europe.  M.  de  Prony  had  been 
cue  of  the  earliest  chevaliers  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
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PRUSSIA,  (a.)  5seriirtra-.|a  Ife 
five  govenuneat  districts  of  tW  ^Hma 
the  amount  of  births 

1836,  waa-birthB,  550,623; 
increase,  therefore,  tkrovgh  tW 
was   175,034.      In  the  y«ar   18U 
amounted  to   162,272:   tke  iagmam 
years  was,  therefore,  927«30tt.     Ths 
of  inhabitanU  at  the  ea4  of  the  ^ 
13,509,927;  accordincly,  tW 
tants  in  the  PnissiaB  domi-aio 
prindpality  of  Neochatd.  at  thm  md 
1836,  was  13,837,233.     U 
eluded  the  sarplus  of 
tiona,  which,  however, 
dderably  less  thaa  the  iatfaaas  oT 
the  surplus  of  births. 

The  foUowing  wis  the  aiBhirW 
every  age  and  rank  in  tW  Frmmm 
the  end  of  ,1836,  takia(  iM«  tbe 
increase  of  bbths  siacc  the  lart  cmm 

In    the    ^ovenmcal    Sainet»    etf 
740,829 :  GombiniieB,  649.4 10 ; 
Marienwerder,  487.443;  total  m  the 
Prussia  Proper,  9,116.651.     U  Tmm 
Bromberg,  374,082 ;  total  hi  the 
1,152.296.      In    Potadaa, 
728,914;  total  in  the  proviM*  ef 
1,691,764.     In  Stettia,  457.536; 
Streisand,  157,865;  total  ta  the 
erania,  971,012.     In  Brcafew.  \J$llJM 
773,542 ;  Lignits,  809,565 ;  Uikd  la 
of  Sileeia,  2,594,862.     U 
Mersburg,  638,442 ;  Eriort,  300.7 
province  of   Saxooy,    1.50UOI97. 
405,661;  Miadea,  41»,l44s 
total  in  the  pfofiace  of 
In  Cologne,  420.391 ; 
lentx,  464,91 1 ;  Treves,  450,30: 
369.494;  total  ia  the   prpviaf  W 
2,455,091. 

Total  Domher  of  b1 
sian  dominioos,  as  bcftire 

The  relative  aoaibera  af  the 
the  proportiooate  svplos  ef  the  tmmm 
by  the  censua  Made  at  the  e^oT  I6M,» 
aiderahly  ia  particnlar  _ 
course  of  1836,  as  the  foUowiar 
an  average  popalatioa  of  100.000 
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Treret,  3855  S506  1347 

AnitlM>nr.    ....  3953  3708  1245 

lUirdebarK,     .       .       .  3784  2557  1227 

Cobiente,     ....  3M9  3739  1210 

Brfort.     ....  3894  8706  1188 

Kooigtberg,  4071  39.97  1114 

Coloflnl^                 .  4073  2968  1111 

Oppela.       ....  4810  3761  1049 

Brrtlaw.         ...  4118  3070  1048 

AixJ»-auipeU^  3726  8697  1029 

OitmbiBiiea,  .  4141  8127  1014 

Lifniti,      ....  3930  3149  .     781 

Monster.        .       .       .  3169  8471  698 

In  th«  PnunftD  d*ms.  fenerallf,    4076  ^80  1^ 

There  were  more  births  than  deaths  in  all  the 
government  districts,  and  in  the  abo?e  table  the 
order  of  the  districts  is  ranged  according  to  the 
sinount  of  the  surplus  of  births  oTer  deaths. 

The  marriages  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  during 
the  jrear  1836,  are  distributed  to  their  respective 
government  districts  in  the  following  table,  which 
exhibits  both  the  total  number  in  each  district,  and 
alio  the  relatife  proportion  of  the  district  marriages 
to  the  100,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  cen- 
lus  taken  at  the  end  of  1834 : 
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to  be  more  accurate,  of  all  the  children  born,  ^ 
were  illegitimate. 

These,  also,  have  been  the  ueual  proportions  for 
several  years  past  in  the  Prusaian  dominions. 

The  proportion  of  the  censuA  ni&de  at  the  end 
of  1834,  to  the  number  ot  kUcgitimate  children 
bom  in  the  course  of  1836,  is  very  diflerent  in  the 
several  districts.  There  oceurredj  for  eiLiunple, 
upon  100,000  inhabitants  :-^ 


KonJpbCTg. 
Gambiooeo, 


K< 

Garni 

Duuig.    .       . 

Marienirerder, 

Po««, 

fironberg, 

Poudun,  with  Berlin, 

Fnalrfort, 

Stntln,     . 

l.«*liii, 

StraUand, 

Brmlanr, 

Opix^Ui.     .       .        . 

Bhgdebttfi^r.      .       . 
Umb«rg,     . 
Erfort.  ".       .       . 
Stowter, 


The  total  anmlMr  of  MwrUgn  Tb«  iTtrif*  vrnmi 

eonirM(*d  is  tka  Oorcnaeai  of  MarriafM  m 

JDistrioU,  durimtf  ISM.  IMkOOO  loliAbiUBi 
6770 


3253 
6059 
7110 
3796 
8849 
6245 
4015 
3075 
1503 
8988 
8147 
7511 
5328 
5490 
8580 
3384 
4053 
438) 


3849 
3465 

3968 


931 
933 
978 
1073 
938 
1048 
940 
879 
904 
896 
976 
906 
1075 
941 
923 
884 
885 
846 
966 
901 
899 
987 
850 
790 
819 


Arssberr, 

Aix^OapeUe,       . 

la  the  Pnusian  States.       135,391  9^ 

Thus,  all  the  districts  taken  together,  brings  the 
year  1636,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  mar- 
"Ages,  into  the  category  of  ordinary,  medium 
)ear8;  since,  on  the  average  of  100,000  inhabitants, 
928  new  marriages  were  contracted,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  out  of  rather  more  than 
erery  107,  and  less  than  every  108,  existing  con- 
temporaries,  one  matrimonial  union  was  formed. 
The  number  of  the  existing  marriages,  according 
to  the  last  census,  made  at  the  end  of  1834, 
amounted  to  2,278,333.  There  was  then,  for 
every  lOQO  of  these  marriages,  on  an  average,  55 
new  marriages  in  1836,  or  there  were  very  nearly 
6  new  to  every  109  of  the  existing  marriages — that 
u>  almost  1  new  to  18  of  the  old. 

The  number  of  children  bom  in  wedlock,  in  the 
course  of  1836,  was:— 


Together, 
Out  of  wedlock : — 


Girl 


s: 


363.960 
348,500 


19,540 
18.682 


512,460 


38.163 


Together, 

ToUl,  .  .  650.633 

Accordingly,  of  100,000  children,  6931  were 
llegitimate ;  and  therefore  less  than  ^  but  more 
ban  f^  of  the  children  born  were  illegitimate ;  or. 


Is  Ui«  GorenweAt  Didricti. 
Breslaw,  • 

Dant/Jc. 

Potsdam,  with  Berlin, 
Stralsund. 
Llgnita, 
Meraburg, 
Koniff«berg,    . 
Magdeborg* 
Iraukfoit, 
Stettin,       . 
Rrfort, 
Oombiiuien, 
CosUn, 
Oppeln, 
Marieawerder, 
Bromberg, 
Minden, 

Po«en,  • 

Anuiberg, 
Cologne, 
Treves, . 
Dusseldorl^ 
Aix.la.ChapeUe, 
Cobleuta, 
Hunster, 


aim 

337 
,      399 


336 

301 

883 

Sfi5 

224 

818 
310 
SOS 
I4ff 
139 
135 
1X> 
94 


In  Prosftla  for  erery  100,000  mhnbitQntt,  283 

In  the  great  towns  of  PruH«ia,  the  proportion  of 
the  illegitimate  children  born  during  183G  to  tbi^ 
number  of  inhabitants,  m  tbe  census  taken  at  the 
end  of  1834,  was  as  follows,  on  every  100,000  i^ 

Bre«law,  .  .  ,  G5 

Konigiberg, 

BerUn. 

Posen, 

Dantsic, 


Cologne,  with  Ueutt,    . 

StetUn. 

Magdeburg, 

Aix-la-Chii|>elle. 

Elberfeld,  with  t]ara>«q. 


et 

60 

60 
58 

49 

3i 
85 
IG 


It  is  ascertained,  by  cjcperienct^^  that  in  a  grent 
part  of  Europe  the  numbt^r  of  mnles,  in  com  purl  son 
with  females,  does  not  bi^ar  the  same  proportion 
among  illegitimate  children  aa  amoiig  those  boin 
in  wedlock.  In  the  6fteen  y<;ars  Troni  1320  to 
1834,  on  an  average,  for  10,OC)0  fcinalee,  the  mak's 
were — born  in  wedlock,  10,597— the  iUegitimafe, 
only  10,310:  the  surpluH  u(  boys,  therefore,  in  tbt; 
first  case,  amounted  to  nearly  C,  and  in  the  i^econd 
case  to  only  S^  per  cent.  In  the  single  )'ear, 
1836,  the  difference  was  \e%s;  for  instance,  in  thitt 
year  there  were,  for  lO.tXfO  female  children  I0,G22 
males  born  in  wedlock,  Bnil  1 0,^1 94  illegitimate. 
Whether  the  difference  between  the  one  surplus 
and  the  other  be  merely  an  accidental  II net u at  la » 
or  a  permanent  change,  has  not  been  determined. 

Pnusian  Commercial  league.  There  is,  perhapi, 
no  measure  connected  with  commerce  that  has  occn-. 
sioned  so  much  discussion  in  the  present  day  a^  the 
Prusso*Bavarian  league,  which,  under  the  naiije  of 
Zoll  Verein,  has  united,  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
ten  of  the  otherwise  independent  states  of  Germany. 
The  arrangements  for  perfecting  this  union  were 
in  progress  during  many  years,  and  it  cunsa  iiuo 
practical  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1834.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  the  states  of  which  the  union 
is  composed,  did  not  allow  of  the  Introduction  of 
merchandise  across  their  respect  I  re  Jrontiers  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  duty;  and  in  somL'  ca^ei, 
where  domestic  industry  was  to  be  " protect ed,'* 
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the  importatioii  of  mtny  artidei  wu  prohibited. 
The  principle  of  the  ooromerci«l  league  it  to 
destroy  all  the  frontier  caitom  hooset  between 
the  leagued  ttatet ;  to  allow  of  the  freest  inter, 
course  between  the  sobjeets  of  all  the  different 
states  composing  the  union ;  and  thus  to  give  to 
the  hihabitants  of  each  the  fullest  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  community  of  interest,  and  from 
extending,  in  a  roost  important  degree,  their  mar- 
kets for  supply,  and  the  field  for  the  exercise  of 
their  industry.  Duties  on  the  introduction  of 
merchandise  from  countries  not  comprised  within 
the  union  have,  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1834, 
been  collected  at  one  uniform  rate  at  custom 
houses  established  on  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  frontier  states ;  and  a  principle  for  dividing  the 
amount  of  the  duties  thus  collected  has  been 
adopted  between  the  governments,  without  any 
consideration  as  to  whidi  is  the  country  for  whose 
immediate  use  the  importations  are  intended,  or  to 
any  drcuoistance  other  Uian  the  proportionate 
amount  of  population. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  of  the 
different  states  composing  the  league,  the  area  of 
each,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  pro- 
portionate amount  which  each  is  entitled  to  receive 
out  of  the  entire  collections  made  in  the  custom 
houses  of  the  frontier  states 


STA-m 
CoNrsocaATKm. 


PrsMtt  Md  In  O*. ; 


W. 


S.15T*n 
ffl-U 


19  It 
Qnmiim6kf9lHtm»,    )7V« 

ThttriMiik  ^ 

OnmiimAfi 
OMkjorifa 


ikmrnr, 
WartMibvf. 
•raUoTH 


Vim  dijr  ttWnaktotU 


m-19 


ft 


la^isfl 

IIJM 
5,949 
(HIM 
l,SM 

4.940 

1,7S0 


il 


1.1 


ii.iM»iii  m^n 

4.t»1811 

i.»M.fia 

i.ai.TT* 

70«.tt7 

r«BcS9l 

tM.478 

1JK.1W 


M^fi  n  i74>»»  ll.ifSimi70.8St 


ii 


IH 


B;mf  1 174.fi27  HjmMB  mMl  U.I5I,M7 


«jtti.ii« 

l«atl.77S 
•40J74 

7a»^i 

•09.47I 

l.»t»IM 

S7M0I 


^S 


irS4 

•Si 

•-M 

r» 

9-Vt 

Its 

4SI 


iNOn.847  IOO.M 


The  districts  comprehended  in  the  above  ab- 
stract under  the  title  of  Thuringia,  comprise :-. 

Saze  MekdnfM, 
Kaxe  Altenf  - 
texeCobw 
Swmkoiv 

Lordahip). 
Swwsborf     Rudobtadt 


Lonkhip), 
PrindpsUir  of  Reu 

WelnMr  BbftMcli,    

Dktricti  belooglBig  to  Primia,  fai- 

dudrd  ia  the  are»  of  UhU  country, 
Dtaitriets  bdonfinf  to  the  Blecto- 

nteoTHeMZTT! 

District  of  KsokdorC  brlonglnf  to 

Bsraria,    


I«6,a34 
10.740 

»,7ao 

AOlSSS 
».936 


431 


S»49  90S.47B 

On  the  supposition  that  the  real  and  single 
object  of  this  peaceful  confederation  is,  that  which 
its  promoters  have  put  forth  to  the  world,  viz., 
to  sunplify  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  countries 
by  which  it  is  adopted— there  can  hardly  be  formed 
two  opbions  in  regard  either  to  its  wisdom  or  to 
the  benign  influence  which  it  is  calculated  to  have 
upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  those  who  are 

*  JU  POT  rnntM*  pniportkMH  for  tho  dhrisfao  of  Um  Ito. 

WOTsflMd&fors^dUorFyukkfortJoliMdtlielMffMw 

MM  pniportioiu  «ro  itlU  pntfrreL  bat  FrankAirt** 
.  ,._<*™;'^"l»nti»««<»n»»prwrtpl«.hd«4iirtedpi*riofii 
to  tl» sppofftionBinU becwr«i  tko othar ttatM oTtto  aakia. 


Tho 


brought  within  its  operatioa.  H  ss«^  hmtm 
to  be  very  genermlly  WUcved  aa4  mimmi  te 
the  oloect  thus  avowed  k  m«,  m  far  it  lag  • 
the  chief  mover  is  the  nfam  b  tmmmad,  At  m» 
or  the  chief  motive  which  hw  M  i»  ft  i*«fea 
but  that  political  views,  emtsa^ 
interests  of  the  present  dsiy,  aad  < 
aggrandisement  of  Pi  yasia,  kave  hsm  ib  ■« 
incentives  to  the  aehcoM.  TUs  hrial»p«* 
confirmed  by  the  iadts,  that,  far  a  tat « fac 
the  revenue  which  Priisiia  wfll  4nwa hates 
of  the  duties  on  importatioa  viS  sat  brfa^v 
amount  as  her  prtvioaa  racelato  ftaa  is  mt 
source ;  and  that  the  aaltaiitai  caafrtMatea 
is  now  afforded  to  the  niMnfcrrMiii  rf  ft»t 
must  act  injurtooaly  opoa  larssas  hate  rf 
industry  within  the  Piasdbn  ilata,  abA  t  b« 


previously  been  the  policy  of  Chat  | 

encourage  and  protect.     TW 

to  be  drawn  from  those 

Prussia,  in  coosestiag  to  give  up  s  i 

part  of  her  revenue,  and  to  Ibnya  ths  M  t^m 

tages  of  branches  of  doawstk  iatetiy  m  ite 

she  had  previously  looked  as  m  cbaMltf  Amft 

has  the  certainty  of  fatare  brfaaaiftirfHS  n  si 

extent  beyond  the  aaioaat  d  hmftmmmmim. 

and  thb  indemnification  tmm  milky  ke  bad  m  te 

extension  of  her  political  inHagari. 

It  may  be  asked  why,tf  thb  rcs^b0«»> 
and  so  obvious,  the  other  atafets  if  ibA  «» 
union  is  formed  have  baea  drasni  i»  ^lai  m  • 
scheme,  which,  althoqgh  it  krisfs  tmt  mmm 
profit,  will,  in  the  end,  he  prudaiTiw  il  fan  m 
them  in  the  nunc  proportioa  wbch  FhaA  vT 
then  realise  of  gain  7     It  b  not  paMbetopi 


an  examination  of  the  awtlvca  by  vbA  ^  ^ 
the  states  has  individoaOy  hasa  eaafsd  b  te 
course  it  has  adopted,  hat  thcia  an  twmmmm 
common  to  the  whole,  which  hava, 
than  all  others,  tntueaced  tJ 
With  the  exception  of  Piassia, 
the  league  would  isuaedbtaly  eabqs  te  ^te* 
of  their  commerebl  dealhws  m  MbeM  p» 
tions,  varying  from  tu4M  b  the  cm  ^m 
varia  to  almost  seventy-fold  b  the  csaref  ■■» 
and  more  than  four  hnadred  fold  b  teft  tftei^ 
of  Frankfort.  The  6tme  of  actferty  abA  te 
would  give  to  the  popabtba  b  al  tew  ^mm 
relations  must  needs  ocrasba  an  acaatearf^ 
merdal  prosperity  which  waald  anam  te  mte 
favour  to  the  alteratioa.  This  b  aae  ef  te  » 
centives,  and  perhaps  the  bmsI  paaabl  «f  ^ 
two.  Then  the  iocreaee  of  i 
would  be  attended,  and  atHI  i 
collection  of  that  reveaae,  < 
cotive  govemoients  b  so  for  i 
••sUtes'  or  legidativa  Am 
foil  to  recommead  the  tystfai  ta  tW  nteitf  • 
time  when  the  temper  of  the  warn  teaterfte 
absence  of  colliiioa  apoa  saeh  a  sal|aft  fM^^ 
desirable.  We  any  ^d,  ta  thaw  «■■■»  te 
effect  that  had  baea  prodawd  ifa  teplfc 
mind  throughout  the  — Wsr  staasa  If  p~^ 
writers,  who,  in  pointbg  oat  tha  mbtf  ^ 
league  was  to  impart  ta  Oiiaaay,  lad  i 
the  pride  of  the  peopb  by  their  ^ 
power  and  bfloeaoe  whidi  wai" 
to  them  aaioag  the  aatbaa  ef  I 

It  has  been  mentioaed  thai  the  i 
establishii^  the  ZoD  Verab  we  ia 
ing  several  years.     Oonforcaess  apaa 
were  held  in  Darmstadt  as  m^  m  t 
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theifentt  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Nassau, 
Stxonjr,  and  some  other  less  important  states ;  and 
t^ae  eonferencM  were  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
but  were  finally  broken  off  in  April,  18*23.    Four 
yesra  afterwards,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Wartembur;  and  Bavaria,  the  same  in  principle  as 
tliat  rabsequently  formed  between  Prussia  and  the 
itatet  which  comprise  the  existing  Union.    Next 
folloired  the  treatv  of  Prussia  with  Hesse,  in  Feb- 
rutry,   1826;    and  in  the  following  September, 
while  the  former  country  was  endeavouring  to 
make  terms  with  Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria,  and  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  her  tariff^-points  in  which 
tbc  Mcceeded — a  third  association,  under  the  name 
of  the  Mitiel  Verein,  or  middle  association,  was 
formed  at  Cassel  between  Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse 
Ctnel,  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Weimar,  the  towns 
of  Frankfort  and  Bremen,  and  some  of  the  minor 
Oeraian  states.     The  first  and  leading  conditions 
of  this  association  will  serve  to  mark  the  feeling 
of  jealousv  with  which  the  designs  of  the  parties 
to  the  other  two  leagues  were  viewed.     It  pro- 
vided that,  during  six  years,  none  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  should  relinquish  their  commercial  alli- 
ance, nor  treat  with  either  the  Bavarian  or  the 
Prunian  league.     Prussia  soon  found  means,  how- 
ever, to  detach  some  of  its  members  from  the 
Mittel  Verein ;  and  although  the  remaining  mem- 
ben  entered  into  a  new  treaty  in  1829,  by  which 
tbey  bound  themselves  to  continue  in  alliance  until 
1840,  some  of  its  more  important  branches  fell  off 
from  it,  and  the  Mittel  Verein  was  dissolved. 
The  negotiations  by  which  these  results  were  pro- 
duced occupied  some  years  in  their  discussion ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  Jan^ary,  1834,  as  already 
itated,  that  the  ZoU  Verein  took  the  consistent 
form  which  it  has  since  maintained. 

Many  of  the  independent  states  in  the  north  of 
Germany  have  hitherto  withstood  the  temptation 
offered  by  Prussia,  to  bring  them  within  the  league: 
among  these  are  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  Oldenburg,  and  the  free  towns  of 
Bamburg  and  Bremen. 

The  tariff  of  Prussia  was  more  unfavourable  to 
the  admission  of  British  goods  than  that  of  the 
)tber  states  with  whom  she  has  made  this  league ; 
^or  which  reason  its  progress  was  watched  with 
considerable  jealousy  by  the  merchants  and  manu- 
'acturers  of  thia  country,  who  feared,  with  great 
apparent  reason,  that  their  trade  would  suffer  in 
■very  case  where  additional  rates  of  duty  were 
■nposed.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  trade 
i'counts  are  kept  at  our  custom-houses,  it  is  not 
*08«ble  to  enter  upon  any  minute  examination  of 
his  question,  because  they  afford  us  no  means  for 
eparating  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  countries 
bat  form  the  league  from  that  maintained  with 
ther  parts  of  Gernaany.  If  we  include,  as  we 
lerefore  must  do,  the  shipments  of  British  pro- 
lice  and  manufactures  made  to  all  Germany,  in 
^h  of  the  ten  years  from  1827  to  1836,  it  will 
.'  seen  that  their  arerage  annual  value  has  been 
4.646,862.,  while  their  average  annual  value  in 
e  three  years  subsequent  to  the  commencement 
the  league  on  1st  January,  1834,  has  been 
^690,760.  The  amount  in  each  of  the  ten 
ars  has  been  remarkably  steady,  as  will  be  seen 
>m  the  following  figures : — 


JB 

£ 

1827 

_„ 

4.838^956 

1832 

-    6.827.M3 

1828 

__ 

4JI73.249 

1833 

-    4,499.7517 

m9 



4.662.566 

1834 

—    4,683,589 

iflao 

^« 

<641^38 

1835 

-    4,791.239 

U31 

— 

8,835,768 

1836 

_    4,624.451 

These  figures  do  not  afford  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint, on  the  part  of  this  country,  but  it  is  proba^ 
ble  that  the  full  effects  of  the  union  in  discourag- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  manu&ctured  goods 
hu  not  yet  been  experienced. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  Saxony  has  already 
become  of  twice  the  extent  that  it  had  reached 
before  the  union,  while  the  linen  and  woollen 
noani^cturea  of  that  country  have  not  experienced 
any  increase.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is, 
that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  latter,  which  are 
more  andent  brandies  of  industry  in  Saxony,  are 
so  far  **  protected,"  that  it  is  necessarv  to  serve  a 
regular  apprenticeship  and  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  guilds  or  corporations  established  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  before  any  man  is  allowed  to 
carry  on  the  business;  while  the  recently  established 
cotton  manu&cture  is  without  restriction  or  regu- 
lation of  any  kind,  so  that  any  person  who  can 
purchase  or  hire  a  loom  is  at  liberty  to  become  a 
cotton  weaver. 

The  manufactures  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
miserably  low  rate  of  wages  in  Saxony.  It  is 
stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  in  October, 
1837,  "  a  man  employed  in  his  loom,  working  very 
diligently  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday 
night,  from  five  o'dock  in  the  morning  until  dusk, 
and  even  at  times  with  a  lamp,  his  wife  assisting 
him  in  finishing  and  taking  him  the  work,  could 
not  possibly  earn  more  than  twenty  groshen, 
(2s.  6d.  sterling)  per  week,  and  that  another  man 
who  had  three  children  aged  twelve  years  and 
upwards,  all  working  at  the  loom  as  well  as  him- 
self,  with  his  wife  employed  doing  up  the  work, 
could  not  earn  in  the  whole  more  than  one  dollar 
eight  grosdien  (5s.  4d.)  weekly. 

The  wretched  manner  in  which  the  poorer 
classes  in  that  country  subsist  ma^  be  inferred 
from  the  fiact  exhibited  by  official  statistical  returns 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  meat  in  the  princi* 
pal  manufiu:turing  districts,  induding  the  town  of 
Chemnitz,  does  not  average  more  than  twenty- 
dght  pounds  for  each  individual  of  the  population, 
and  that  at  least  one  half  of  this  quantity  consists 
of  pork.  If  this  provision  were  equally  divided 
among  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants,  it  would 
amount  to  scarcely  more  than  half  a  pound  weekly 
for  each  individual ;  but  as  the  actual  distribution 
is  of  course  very  different  from  this,  it  is  probable 
there  are  many  among  the  labouring  artisans  who 
rarely,  if  ever,  taste  animal  food.  The  quantity 
of  cotton  hosiery  made  in  Saxony  has  increased 
immensely  of  late,  and  from  its  cheapness  has  not 
only  secured  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  afforded 
throughout  the  union,  but  has  also  been  shipped 
largely  to  the  United  States,  to  the  exdusion  so 
far  of  the  goods  made  at  Nottingham.  It  may  be 
stated,  on  the  respectable  authority  already  quoted, 
that  cotton  gloves  are  furnished  by  the  Saxon 
manufacturers  as  low  as  6  groschen  or  9d.  sterling 
per  dozen  pairs  $  stockings,  at  1  dollar  or  3s.  per 
doien  pairs;  and  nightcapr,  at  8  groschen  or  Is. 
per  dozen.  Stout  cotton  caps,  which  are  worn 
by  the  carmen  and  common  people  in  that  part  of 
Germany,  having  stripes  in  six  different  colours 
upon  a  black  ground,  cost  12  groschen  per  dozen, 
or  1^.  sterling  each. 

These  low  prices  are  not  the  result  of  the  same 
cause  which  has  gradually  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country.  Hitherto  the  machinery 
used  in  Saxony  has  been  of  the  commonest  sort, 
so  that  the  cheapness  of  the  manufactured  goods 
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hat  been  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  a  rate 
which  compels  the  artisans  to  labour  long  and  dili- 
gently in  order  to  insure  for  their  families  the 
scantiest  supply  of  the  most  common  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  capital  of  the  English  manu- 
facturer which  empowers  him  to  employ  the  most 
perfect  machinery,  joined  to  hb  greater  ezperienoe, 
have  hitherto  enabled  him  to  compete  successfully  * 
in  most  branches  of  skilled  labour,  but  these  are  ' 
advantages  which  cannot  be  long  retained  in  com- 
petition  with  greatly  reduced  wages.  The  profits 
which  the  Saxon  manufacturers  are  thence  enabled 
to  realiie  will  speedily  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
improvements  that  will  place  our  dearer  processes 
at  a  still  greater  disadvantage. 

The  want  of  capitd,  which  has  hitherto  been 
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RAILWAYS,  (a.)  The  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  recently  attracted  to  the  subject  of  the 
establishment  of  a  general  system  of  railways  in 
Ireland,  and  opinion  appears  to  be  much  divided  as 
to  the  policy  of  the  government  interfering  either 
to  promote  or  regulate  this  undertaking.  The  ex- 
perience of  Belgium,  the  European  state  which  has 
tirst  adopted  a  government  system  of  railway  com- 
munication, may  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  some  degree  tend  to  the  settlement  of 
a  question  which  is  of  momentous  importance  to 
Ireland,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  other  mea- 
sures at  present  in  operation,  holds  out  the  pro- 
spect of  great  and  lasting  improvement  to  that 
country. 

Belgium,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  first  state  in 
Europe  which  has  established  a  general  system  of 
railways,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and 
planned  and  executed  by  the  government  at  the 
public  cost.  The  project  was  first  put  forth  in  the 
year  1833,  and  the  object  proposed  was  to  unite 
the  principal  commercial  towns  on  one  side  with 
the  sea,  and  on  the  other  with  the  frontiers  of 
France  and  Prussia.  In  this  respect  Belgium  is 
most  favourably  situated  for  the  experiment  of  a 
general  system  of  railways :  it  is  of  a  compact 
form,  of  moderate  extent,  surrounded  on  three  of 
its  sides  by  active  commercial  nations,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  sea,  which  separates  it  only  by  a  few 
hours*  voyage  from  England.  On  its  western  side 
are  the  two  large  and  commodious  ports  of  Ant. 
werp  and  Osteud,  and  its  eastern  frontier  is  only  a 
few  leagues  distant  from  the  Rhine,  by  which  it 
becomes  united  to  Southern  and  Midland  Europe. 
Hence  it  possesses  a  near  market  for  its  produc- 
tions, and  offers  many  faciliUes  for  an  extensive 
transit  trade.  The  nature  of  the  country,  also,  is 
most  favourable,  being  generally  very  flat,  and  re- 
quiring but  few  of  those  costly  works  of  levelling, 
tunnelling,  and  embankment,  which  have  so  swollen 
the  expense  of  similar  undertakings  in  this  country. 

The  first  step  which  the  ^vemment  took  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  object  was,  to  employ  a 
number  of  competent  engineers  to  survey  the  king- 


dom, and  to  determine  the  ■■!•  him  *4i 
not  only  to  the  geoeral  fcatam  ^  ttr 
but  also  to  the  interests  of  the  i 
and  to  their  internal 
the  1st  of  May,  1834,  a  Uw  n 
ixing  the  government  to  carry  tkm  f^ 
execution.  Mecbhn  was  takao  sa  ihi  « 
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Bnwkt  forward 
Froai1irl0iDoat  to  Waremn« 
—  WarMuneto  AiM(n««r 

<-  Bragw  to  Ostend 
Total 


88-M 
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2d  April.  183S. 

12th  Ang.1638. 
S8thAii9.1838. 
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6/  A  subsequent  law,  dated  the  26th  of  May, 
1837,  the  goTemment  was  authorised  to  extend  the 
tjskm  by  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Ghent 
fbroo^  Courtray  to  the  French  frontier,  on  the 
road  to  Lisle,  with  a  branch  to  Toumay;  and  by 
Huiting  the  provinces  of  Namur,  Limbourg,  and 
Luiembourf,  to  the  original  system,  by  means  of 
branch  railways.  The  length  of  these  additional 
lines  will  be  from  90  to  100  miles.  Some  of  them 
are  already  finished,  and  others  commenced. 

Thus  the  Belguui  goremaent  has  undertaken 
(be  task  of  establishing  a  general  system  of  rail- 
wiyi  in  that  country,  uniting  the  principal  towns 
in  the  manner  most  adrantageous  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  without  overlooking  the 
pirdcular  interest  of  the  several  localities.  The 
people  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  much  earlier 
iatrodactioo  of  this  important  means  of  communi. 
ratioo,  than  if  the  undertaking  had  been  left  to 
private  speculation, — without  risk  to  individuals, 
—without  the  interference  of  private  interests, — 
on  Unes,  perhape,  which  of  themselves  would  have 
offered  no  temptation  to  private  enterprise,  but 
vrbich  as  part  of  an  extensive  system  will  repay, 
iitber  directly  or  indirectly,  the  money  expended 
|ipon  them.  The  government  wHl,  in  all  probabiU 
ity,  recover  its  ouUay  from  the  profits  of  the  un- 
lertakiog,  but  will  assuredly  be  repaid  by  an  aug- 
nentation  of  revenue  arising  from  the  increased 
'ommeroe  and  traffic  throughout  the  kingdom.  If 
t  be  olrjected  that  the  government  will  be  enabled 
0  exerdse  too  despotic  a  power  over  the  means  of 
»nblic  communication,  the  experience  of  similar 
rivate  undertakings  in  our  own  country  may  give 
se  to  a  question  whether  the  control  of  the  state 
i  likely  to  be  more  absolute  than  that  of  the  di- 
ectors  of  a  chartered  railroad. 
The  Belgian  government,  however,  does  not  re- 
train private  enterprise  upon  any  other  lines  than 
lose  entering  into  the  general  system ;  and  among 
lUDerous  applications  already  made  it  has  granted 
fo  h'nes,  one  the  Upper  and  Lower  Flenu,  in 
>unaolt^  and  the  other  from  Charleroi  to  Vireux- 
pen-Meuse,  on  the  French  frontier. 
AU  the  railways  established  by  the  government, 
ere  formed  with  provision  for  a  double  line  of 
ils,  but  only  one  line  was  originall  v  laid  down,  it 
iflg  the  intention  to  add  a  second  by  degrees,  ac- 
^g  to  the  wants  of  the  traffic.  Between 
rusMls  and  Antwerp,  the  double  line  was  com- 
eted  in  1837.  The  same  plan  of  commencing 
th  a  single  line  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the 
sited  States.  This  circumstance  must  be  borne 
mind  in  considering  the  following  statement  of 
B  expenses  of  construction. 
The  cost  of  ten  sections,  comprising  the  ex- 
ues  of  locomotive  power,  stations  and  buildings, 
J  about  £1,360,000,  or  £8.526  a  mile.  It  ap- 
tn  from  an  account  of  the  expenses  up  to  Janu- 
'  18^  that  the  cost  of  construction  alone 
oanted  to  86*8  per  cent,  of  the  sum  then  ex- 
)ded;  and  that  of  locomotives,  carriages,  sta- 
ns,  and  buildings,  to  13*2  per  cent.  The  out- 
upon  each  of  the  six  lines  open  at  the  latter 
iodf  was  as  follows :~ 
'a. 


UMtk.  AvOTifcCoil. 

MiK*.  TMalCrtt  pM-MIK 

FromMwhliotoBmasehi          12*61  L.75.7I6  JLe,004 

~           Antwerp    .     1460  124,775  .8,646 

~          Dendermoiid   1659  76,044  4.683 

—          Lourain       .   14*76  108.438  7^346 

Lonvain  to  Tirlemoot    .     11*03  128,628  11.661 

DendenDond  to  Ghent     .  18.96  106,784  6,582 


Total    . 


88-64       L.619,375         I..6,985 


The  cost,  however,  of  four  sections  completed 
aftervrards  appeara  to  have  been  considerably 
greater,  and  to  have  amounted  to  £10,432  a  mile. 
The  expense  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  with  a 
double  line  of  rails,  was  £7,368 per  mile;  and  thtft 
of  the  four  other  sections,  with  a  single  line,  was 
£6,829.  This  comparatively  greater  cost  of  the 
latter  was  owing  to  the  numerous  works  of  art, 
bridges,  viaducts,  cuttings,  and  fillings,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  tunnel,  of  084  yards  in  length,  be- 
tween Louvain  and  Tirlemont.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  estimates  of  the  engineen  made  in 
1833  were  exceeded  on  the  above  four  sections  by 
only  8  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  compare  these  results  with  the  cost 
of  similar  undertakings  in  this  country,  and  else- 
where. The  lowest  sum  yet  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  well-executed  railway  in  England,  is 
stated  to  be  £10,000  a  mile.  This  was  the  amount 
on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  and  on  the  Wigan 
lines ;  but  of  the  former  only  about  one-half  the 
length  was  laid  with  a  double  line  of  rails.  Othere, 
however,  (exclusive  of  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  the  cost  of  which  is  enormous,)  have 
amounted  to  £40,000  a  mile.  The  coat  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  line  was  £38,553  per 
mile ;  of  the  Warrington  and  Newton,  a  branch  of 
the  latter,  £12,470;  of  the  Leeds  and  Selby, 
£10,500;  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  £41,823. 
The  short  line  firom  London  to  Greenwich,  of  only 
three  miles  cost  more  than  £600,000,  or  £200,000 
a  nule.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  forty -four  rail- 
ways for  which  acts  were  obtained  in  1836  and 
1837,  was  £25,692,500;  their  length,  1,457  miles ; 
and  the  average  estimated  cost  per  mile,  £17,600. 
But  this  estimate  feU  considerably  short  of  the  real 
expense.  A  striking  instance  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  parliamentary  estimates  is  afforded  by  the 
London  and  Birmingham  railway.  The  estimate 
was  £2,500.000 ;  the  cost,  up  to  30th  June,  1838, 
£4,553,557,  exhibiting  an  excess  over  the  estimate 
of  82  per  cent.;  and  a  further  sum  of  £500,000 
was  then  required  to  complete  it.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  all  the  contingencies  which  are  likely 
to  arise  in  the  construction  of  a  railway;  but  some 
measure  appeara  necessary  to  prevent  so  great  a 
discrepancy  between  the  estimates  and  the  actual 
cost.  In  France,  the  estimated  expenses  of  four 
different  projected  lines  between  Paris  and  Havre, 
varv  from  £15,400  to  £21,400  a  mile.  In  com- 
parison, therefore,  with  England  or  France,  Bel- 
gium possesses'great  advantages  in  the  cheap  con- 
struetion  of  railways ;  but  it  falls  as  far  short,  on 
the  oUier  hand,  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  the  cost  is  stated  to  fluctuate  between 
£2,000  and  £6,000  per  mile ;  and  Mr  Porter  gives 
an  instance,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Progress 
of  the  Nation,"  (p.  76),  of  a  railway  in  that  couii- 
try  which  cost  only  £1,312  4s.  per  mile,  and  even 
that  amount  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  cbaiige  in 
the  mode  of  construction  introduced  after  the  Ibe 
was  completed. 

This  enormous  difference  of  cost,  not  only  be- 
tween lines  situated  in  different  countries,  bat  be- 
3c 
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tween  tefend  in  this  ooontiy,  coottnieted  under 
similar  drcumttancet,  suggests  an  inqairy  into  the 
causes  of  such  a  disproportion.  The  following 
ba?e  been  enumerated  as  the  most  prominent : — 

1st.  Excessive  parliamentanr  expenses  incurred 
through  contests  carried  on  daring  one,  two»  or 
even  more  sessions,  in  obtaining  a  bUL  Thb  cause 
of  expense  arises  out  of  competition  between  op- 
posing lines,  which  is  sometimes  real,  but  more 
frequently  fictitious,  and  is  instituted  bj  interested 
parties,  not  perhaps  in  their  own  names,  but  in 
those  of  the  landowners.  In  manv  eases  this 
fhacge  alone,  even  in  very  long  lines,  has  exceeded 
£U<X)0  per  mile.  The  following  statement  will 
afford  some  notion  of  the  sums  which  have  been 
expended  under  this  head.  In  some  cases  the 
amount  contains  the  expenses  of  survejring,  and 
other  disbursements,  which  necessarily  precede  the 
Act  of  Incorporation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ex* 
hibits  only  the  costs  defrayed  by  the  companies 
obtaining  the  act,  exclusive  of  those  incurred  by 
the  different  parties  opposing  the  bill  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Statement  of  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining 
Acts  of  Incorporation  for  the  following  rail- 
ways : — 

LoodoD  Md  BirmiaffluMn  iETSJM 

Orcftk  WMtmv  tS.710 

Londno  and  SoatiiUDpCoii  39.040 

MidUuid  CottotiM    ....    ».77$ 
BirmiacbMi  and  Oloncwttfsr  1S,000 

OrvalNorth of  Kncland  .  30.538 

Unind  Junrtion     ....       t2.7&7 
BriOol  and  Kxettr  ll,AOS 

Total    .        .    XI08;S8» 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  these  eight  railways 
was  £11,595,800;  the  above  item  amounted  to 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  that  sum,  or  nearly 
£500  per  mile.  If  the  same  ratio  be  applied  to 
the  1,475  miles,  for  which  acts  were  obtained  in 
1836  and  1837,  the  amount  spent  in  those  two 
years  under  this  head  would  be  £729.500.  The 
most  extravagant,  however,  of  the  above  cases,  has 
been  far  surpassed  by  the  charges  attending  the 
contest  between  the  parties  supporting  the  five 
several  lines  from  Brighton  to  London.  The  amount 
has  not  been  published,  but  it  must  have  been  very 
great;  and  the  event  was,  that  the  government 
was  obliged  to  employ  an  oAcial  engineer  to  re- 
port upon  the  several  lines,  and  upon  that  whidi 
appeared  to  him  the  most  expedient.  This  source 
of  expense,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  avoided  by  the  government  undertaking 
the  responsibility  of  the  undertaking. 

2nd.  The  enormous  demands  for  compensation 
by  proprietors,  through,  or  near,  whose  land  the 
proposed  line  passes,  and  who  withhold  their  as> 
sent,  till  purchased  by  the  company  on  the  most 
ruinous  conditions.  There  are  instances  in  which 
this  species  of  extortion  has  amounted  to  £10,000 
per  mile.  One  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  in  which  a  nobleman  in  the 
county  of  Essex  obtained  from  the  directors  of  the 
eastern  counties  railwav,  in  consideration  of  his 
withdrawing  his  opposition  to  the  bill,  £20,000  for 
land  belonging  to  him  required  by  the  company ; 
and  £100,000  for  the  injufj  done  to  his  estaU.  It 
is  true  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  individual  in 
question  was  to  oblige  tho  company  to  select  an- 
other line,  and  that  the  purchase  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  adoption  of  that  line.  The  latter 
course,  however,  was  not  followed,  and  an  action 
having  been  brought  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract,  the  court  decided  in  fiivour  of  the 


validitT  of  the  dasdl,  aad  tk  sfritv  rf  te  .^ 
One  of  the  groonds  of  Us  MU|i4^^  « 
the  railroad  paasiaf  throu^  Us  pnyii^a  m 
of  record:  tiie  following  h  s  fmutm  tm  « 
vice-chancellor's  jodgmcnt^.-  U  Iwitupan 
from  his  lordship  s  aAdavit,  tM  !■  M%  w 
very  partial  to  tho  oU  Ea^mmmm^iA 
hunting,  which  waa  a  aoarce  sf  1^  ^M*m>« 
not  only  to  hinaeU,  b«t  tosDtlep^MaOi 
county.  His  lordship's  h«h  U|  ^^t 
prompted  him  to  stand  forward  ai^^w 
against  anv  violence  of  thsl  liihlH— . 
in  which  they  had  all  so  Isaf  iiBii^^*  tW 
contrast  afforded  bv  the  0aitsi  Umiilmrm 
is  vtry  striking.  Mr  Fripf,  ia  haianM rf  aa 
New  York  and  Erie  ratlvaj,  avavi ihs -^ 
sides  the  support  greatsd  by  Aetato  U^ft» 
tions  of  great  value  kave  hses  adi  to  ^  » 
pany  b^  individuals  owwng  kadi  m  tk  ■«  « 
the  railway.  These  doaalisai  msM  d  ■■ 
thousand  acres  of  land :  fv  mOmt,  >!>•» 
county  only,  proffered  hv  ths  yfSfMtonls  » 
purpose  of  inspiring  confidiars  in  ik  mk,  p> 
Tiding  for  dividcada,  and  ths  ftfrnm  4mm 
and  to  secure  the  speedy  cearfrsnimrf^rn*' 
The  drcumstaneea  of  the  twsesmdi^csni 
are  very  different,  bot  the  ta  kmm  mm.  m 
it  exhibito  one  of  the  c— eisf  Af>s  ■  dsi 
ness  in  the  cooatmction  of  mhss*  m^tot 
country. 

A  remarkable  instance  ef  ths  fd—rftt' 
same  system  of  extortioa  b  fmm  srfWd  M 
the  adjudication  of  the  jarv  el  o^^iMn  ^^ 
apartof  theVerwilksmidStairf^^  ^ 
one  case,  the  leasee  of  a  iiU  si  T«^*  ^ 
manded  £849  for  one  aen  ef  hsiai  ^*^ 
documents,  signed  by  some  siifcitortirf**^* 
in  support  of  his  esfi— ft.  It  m^  kM«^ 
duced  by  the  jnry  to  £l&    Ami**  ^^" 

churned  £265  for  the  sopF«Ms «'• '^ ^ 
across  hb  land :  the  eompany  sAmI  hn  9*" 
for  it,  and  the  jury  awardtd  \m  ««*^_*^ 
whole  amount  clahtoed  mmnkud^m  A0 
to  £25,026. 

A  foir  estimate  of  the  prepsrtim  •tiA*' » 
of  land  and  compeMaben  hiMt3«^"*[2 
penses  of  the  raOway.  mmi  W  ^^*^T* 
average  results  of  two  ef  ths  p«to"H  ■■  * 
ready  completed  x* 


GraadJortioa 
Loadaaft- 

Uthe 

ways  which  have 

the  year  1890. 


is  w ' 

proportion  fcs  i«ii<^J* 
ve  bMi  aetmilj  "^f^^ 
.aad  of  which  tW  •■^I'r 


thei 
ready 

tioa  {  '  ^__       _ 

impetus  thereby  given  to  tW  fc^^^^^ 
well  worthy  of  mniidiialiw.  iy*<  j?^"^ 
eonsequenees  attcnfiaf  the  em^i^* 
ration  of  railwaya.  ^^^  ^^to 

3rd.  Extravagant  4 


«  TW #«ts  priipirt*  ••  iW  L^T^^a 
aga. 
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eonptniei  pushing  tbe  termini  of  their  lines  too  far 
ioto  the  centre  of  towns,  and  by  carrying  their 
lines  through  towns,  in  order  to  effect  which  it 
becomes  necessary  to  purchase  much  valuable  pro- 
perty. 

4th.  Engineers,  it  is  believed,  have  incurred 
beiry,  and  sometimes  ruinous,  expenses,  in  order 
to  render  their  lines  mechanically  as  perfect  as  pos- 
libie,  without  duly  considering  whether  the  ad  van- 
ti^  thus  obtained  will  compensate  for  the  eipen- 
diture  requisite  to  produce  them.     By  admitting  a 
eertain  degree  of  undulation,  accommodated  to  the 
oitunl  inequalities  of  the  ground,  very  large  sav- 
ingi  nuy  often  be  effected,  without  introiducing 
to/  lerious  impediments  to  the  working  of 'the 
linej.    It  is  also  in  the  heavy  parts  of  the  work, 
in  cuttings  and  embankments,  that  many  of  those 
unforeseen  and  contingent  expenses  occur,  which 
10  frequently  cause  the  actual  cost  of  construction 
10  much  to  exceed  tbe  estimated  cost.     Tbe  New- 
castle and  Carlisle  railway,  which  has  been  already 
quoted  for  the  economy  of  its  construction,  is  re- 
markable for  its  sinuosities.     There  are  several 
curves  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  radius,  and 
in  one  part  the  line  runs  round  tbe  base  of  a  hillj 
of  very  moderate  diameter,  at  a  less  curve  proba- 
bly than  other  railway  in  the  kingdom.     Adopting 
tbeie  views,  the  Irish  railway  commissioners  found 
that  by  a  very  inconsiderable  loss  of  mechanical 
power,  and  without,   in  any  respect,  interfering 
with  the  working  capabilities  of  their  proposed 
lines,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  introduction  of 
any  gradients  exceeding  the  limit  in  their  original 
•ections  (of  sixteen  feet  to  a  mile),  a  saving  of  '31^ 
per  cent,  might  be   effected,   or  an  amount  of 
i  1,^4.000  on  a  line  of  359  miles.     The  ad  van- 
(age  of  this  reduction  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  may  be  deduced  from  the  £act,  that  while 
tbe  average  saving  per  nnile  of  the  whole  distance 
wu  estimated  at  £3,200,  the  saving  at  the  en- 
trance into  Dublin  was  calculated  at  £18,200  per 
mile,  rix:— 

Oablia. 

Oririnal  Qnidieiita  I.  J8.935 

RedoMd  .     84.606 

On  the  Belgian  railway  the  gradients  never  ex- 
ceed 1  in  250.  From  Louvain  to  Ans  they  aver- 
age 1  in  333,  which  is  the  limit  adopted  above  by 
the  Irish  commissioners. 

5th.  Another  source  pf  extravagant  expenditure 
■rises  from  the  haste  with  which  these  works  are 
frequently  pushed  forward;  which  is  such,  in 
many  cases,  as  to  require  day  and  night  work,  and 
iDany  other  heavy  extra  charges. 

6th.  Short  lines  are  frequently  rendered  expen- 
sive by  their  requiring  a  greater  proportionate 
lumber  of  stations,  warehouses,  workshops,  and 
>ther  establishments;  those  always  forming  a  large 
tern  in  the  general  cost  of  construction. 

7tb.  The  nature  of  the  country  frequently  pre- 
ents  difficulties  only  to  be  overcome  by  an  enor- 
Qous  expenditure  in  the  formation  of  tunnels,  cut- 
ings,  embankments,  bridges,  &e. 

The  Irish  railway  commissioners  pronounce  a 
'ecided  opinion,  that  unless  expenses  of  this  na- 
^re  can  be  avoided  in  Ireland,  there  is  but  little 
respect  of  a  general  railway  system  being  attended 
» that  country  with  either  private  or  national  ad- 
antage. 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  causes 
^hich  have  enhanced  the  cost  of  railways  in  this 
luntry  would  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided,  or 


tiM  whole 

I..14313 
11,639 


might  be  controlled  by  th«  g ovemment,  if  tbe  un- 
dertaki  ng  were  in  theirbands.  ButBuppo»ingthab 
their  infiuence  was  merely  exerted  to  iuppirs«  the 
two  fir«t  CAiisea  of  expenditure — parliamenlary 
costs,  and  excesvLve  contpensation  to  proprietors  of 
lands  and  houaeB_aiid  the  removal  of  the  otbvr 
causes  were  left  to  private  jtidgment,  it  wtU  be 
seen  that,  not  withstand ing  the  ditfifrerice  m  the 
value  of  land  and  labour  in  this  cotJittry,  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  a  railway  in  E^glund  under 
ordinary  dreuniBtancea,  which  already  h\U  short  of 
that  incurred  m  France,  would  not  much  exct^ed 
that  incurred  in  Belgium,  In  this  country  the 
cost  may  be  t^ken  at  from  £10,000  to  X 1 2,100 
per  mile,  which  has  been  the  acluat  coat  of  two 
lines  subject  to  the  expeiiHci  alre&dy  enumerated  ; 
in  France  nt  £15,000,  and  in  Belgium  at  £8,500,  in 
both  of  which  countries  the  construction  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

We  have  not  tbe  means  of  comparing  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  ejtpenditure  in  thj»  and  foreign 
countries.  Labour,  which  is  the  principal  portion, 
is  paid  higher  in  England  -,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether^  as  compared  with  France  and  Belgium, 
its  superior  productiveness  will  not  to  a  considerable 
extent  diminUb  this  disadvantage.  Land  also  must 
be  much  more  cji pensive,  particularly  under  the 
present  system  of  ptircbase ;  but  we  He  under  less 
disadvantage  with  respect  to  materials  a^id  mechani- 
cal proceaset. 

The  estimate  of  the  total  expense  of  the  several 
lines  projected  by  the  Belgian  government  is  as 
follows,  according  to  the  itutemcnt  put  forth  in  th« 
"  Livret  du  Chemin  de  fer  de  la  Bclgique,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Qe (graphical  eat^bli aliment  in 
Brussels^  The  cost  of  a  aingle  line  of  railu  in  a 
level  country  is  tuken  at  £6,050  per  mile,  and  in  a 
hilly  or  broken  country  at  £8,550^  an  increase  of 
23  per  cent. 

158  milncAmpl^t^^.  at  l/i^  ppr  mile  J^.l.nsr.^SRI  ,  .  jn^gt^ 
81i  —    imftibhsd  at  L  WSW     —  (m^rvoi^'  '*^ 

239i  —    hj  the  \aw  of  III  Mmy,  11934. 

56    —    of  hilly  country,  at -UtWfl—  478,WlJ      ♦**'™ 

1^  —    b}-  tbft  law  or  36Ui  Mar,  183T' 

mi  mUn  .....  i^3d24.3m 

To  thb  must  be  ftdiilpd  the  cost  nf  en  etirn  aad  rtr-  "i 
liag^eM,  fttailoiu.  workibaps,  nod  DtiiJding^  ^r.^  S     3&&4HOO 
about  14  p«r  cent.  .  .  «  .        J 


Total 


Lxmaj^M 


This  ium  averages  £8,660  per  mile,  Tbe  ex- 
tent of  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Irish  railway 
commissioners  is  remarkably  appro]timflte^359  , 
miles.  Their  estimate,  with  the  reduced  gradient s, 
is  £3,G43,353,  averaging  £10,150  per  mile,  or  17^ 
per  cent,  more  than  the  Belgian  lines. 

The  carriages  on  the  latter  are  divided  into  four 
classes^  the  fares  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  comfort  which  the  conveyances  possess,  » 
They  present  a  great  contrast ^  as  regards  amount^ 
with  the  English  fit  res.  The  avemge  charge  per 
post  league  of  4»000  metres,  or  4,574  yards^  is^—        , 

In  B«»rlini         3^  c, ;  t^aal  to  1 4  -{«  r .,  or  lew  lh*n        I  Id .  p.  m . 
IMUfTPiicea    3f)       —         I'tm  —  'P     — 

Chmit  K  b«Dc  30       "  ft  04  rtT  nrther  morf  tlian  id .    — 

WaggODs       IQ       —  4  0*^  or  niher  1i*u  than  {d.    — 

There  are  also  waggons  for  the  transport  of  mer- 
chandise*  but  it  is  only  since  the  commtnretnent  of 
1838  that  heavy  goods  have  been  conveyed  by  this 
means.  Previous  to  that  period  not  even  tbe  enr- 
riages  of  persons  travelling  by  the  railway  could 
3c2 
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■eeoMpMv  tben;  it  wuneccttarj  to  forward  Uwin 
bj  the  ordinary  roada. 

The  foUowio^  atateoMiitt  will  ibow  how  far  the 
Belgian  surpan  the  Eagliib  railroadt  in  cheapneta 
of  (area.  In  the  fomer  country  there  are  four 
flawet  of  carriages,  the  cheapest  of  which  is  only 
two-aevenths,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  English, 
and  only  four-tenths  of  Id.  per  mile.  In  England 
there  are  sonetimes  not  more  than  two  clsssei,  the 
lowest  of  which  bears  a  very  different  and  a  much 
higher  proportion  to  the  superior  carriages.  The 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway  affords  a  fiivour* 
able  opportunity  of  comparison,  as  the  distance  is 
about  the  same  as  that  between  Bmsseb  and  Ant- 
werp;  the  former  being  about  90  miles,  and  the 
latter  27^  miles.    The  &res  are  as  follows: — 

Ufmr^  •mi  Mil  rl ,  MW.      i         arMMli«iAac•«i^  IW. 

.  6   6[B«rifM       ...        1  II 


>   6 

S 
Oft 


.      _    6|Dlllf«ieM       . 
Wiffoos       ...  4   0 1  Ckv*-^^b«ae 

On  the  English  line,  therefore,  the  lowest  dass 
is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  highest,  and  the  rate 
per  mile  for  the  lowest  class  is  »qual  to  the  rate  of 
the  highest  on  the  Belgian  lines,  vis. — 


.    Sftd.p«>aUe.   BirttM  lid.per.m] 

IWiffoos  ftd.     — 


CoMbn 

WagfOM 

I  Wiffoos 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  lares  on  some 

other  of  the  English  lines: — 

rkbU0fFar$i,am4Rat§thtr9^p0rMae,m9mHamBathMjf9, 


UiCtast, 

Ofwt 

hmim 

^Qnmi 

Waiim: 
Slllil»' 

WiMto 

Otaiwe*, 

ftow. 

Rate 

VUM. 

Rate 

Wnm. 

fteras. 

Rate 

«.  4, 

d. 

«.  4, 

4, 

«.  d. 

d. 

«.  d. 

d. 

MsU 

6   6 

S-54 

a  6 

S-48 

.. 

.. 

SO    0 

s*o 

COMh 

5    6 

a- 

30    0 

s-so 

9   0 

S.t4 

tl    0 

«*€§ 

uaau. 

CUm 

4    0 

i-is 

.. 

,, 

., 

.. 

.. 

Opm 

S   6 

1-90 

so  0 

rw 

6   0 

1-89 

14    0 

2iia 

TABLI  OONTINDID. 


IttCtmi. 

Iftweutk 

Gratavfak: 

thMm 
•mi 

F«rai. 

R«« 

Wvm. 

Rm 

JEL 

Wmm. 

RM. 

«.  d. 

d. 

i.  d. 

d. 

«.  d. 

d. 

Mdl 

11    0 

>*» 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

COMll 

10   0 

»o 

1    0 

4-00 

1    0 

ti» 

MOMff, 

OOM 

•   6 

1-70 

0    6 

MO 

0    • 

la 

Op«i 

7    « 

IM 

•• 

•• 

0   « 

i-oo 

The  above  table  shows  that  among  the  lines 
having  one  of  their  termini  in  London,  the  (ares 
are  highest  on  the  Birmingham,  and  lowest  on  the 
Southampton,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
Oroeawich   Une,  which,  from  its  difference   of 


length,  cnaot  cater  lata  tfa 

dtfirgc,  however,  ea  the  Htm 

line  IS  firoB  0De4lfth  to  CM^IM  ba  ^^« 

theothefs.    It  pravesahethataswAapa* 

pie  has  guided  the  dbeetan  ef  nimf^^a 

in  deteraoaiBg  the  rates  ef  knL  fcfaaifc 


charge' by  the 
about  two-thirda  of  thai  by  ik  i«  «■  ■ 
riages;  bat  this  is  aat  the  mw  m  tti  inaa* 
and  Oarlisle  Kaa,  whore  the  | 
thiae-ftwutbs ;  aor  oa  the  i 
line  it  is  oaly  nas  half  TWasaafafbr 
however,  ia,  t^t  the  cost  af  CHasaa  ^^n 
to  have  no  iaJaeata  whsAtat  a*  ^  ^ 
Tbera  is  ao  diffffieae  fai  tha  a^ai  im^mm 
the  first  daaa  carri^ts)  hUaaa  At  Mb  as 
KiagstowB  Uae,  which  ta^UUmtwkm 
the  Newcastle  Md  OrlUs,  «M  Ml  AlV 
aad  a  very  dight  diftiiaa  Islwaiitai 
Junction,  which  cost  lea  Ihsa  £HgM  lal^aa 
the  Loadoa  aad  Biradafhaa,  aM  aiWW 
The  forea  also  an  the  Oteeaaich  m  it  ^s 
amount  as  those  oa  the  DaUai 
lines),  ahhoagh  the  datsam  ii  < 
great:  bat  tb^  bear  ao  prapartia  a  it  1^ 
enceof  coat,  whi^  was  fa  tiaw  girtv  a  # 
fixmerHae.  If  tbia  daa«l^«laliUl« 
of  consideratioa,  < 
ton  proceeded? 
of  fiziag  the  highest ' 
consent  to  pay,  or  apaa  the  | 
the  post-olBce,  of  < 
traOc  wiU  yield  as  mach  profc  a  *4«^  « 
the  rates  wbich  tbcy  ehoaa  la  ii.  ai  s^M 
or  resistiagaaeqaivaleatiaoaailttMr* 
beoanae  they  ara  aawOBag  te  iaaa  Ar^rf^ 
by  lindiag  mora  carriagea  mi  aai  "^"^^ 
coBBiodaHoa.  It  la  aot  safcat  m^^ 
the  fives  ara  aiodcrate,  mi  tk  as^^Sa 
adequate  to  the  prcaaat  traAc  TWaf^ia* 
the  railroad  system  ttadi;  flsafsa<^<^ 
roads,  provea  thai  aa  the  fiaa  aeii*^^* 
aecommodatioa  la  extcadsd.  tht  toAr  m  v 


ltf» 


thJarlaaaftast^aliW* 

oa  what  ersMii  lai  ii  fc 

8iafly.!taerfl49a;a*a 

best  ntewlMAipitf'"^ 


Is  otraiii,  thi 
proportioaably  fcaoaasa.  That  sa  *f^ 
be  no  doabt  that  tf  the  praat  Nh  !*^*y 
be  maintained,  the  aMiaapaly  vlid  s 
will  prove  a  great  nbsfacJi  te  isa 

That  the  directors  have  littk  ai ^ 

ing  a  system  of  low  fives  wfllifpiafi*** 
lowing  comparison  of  the  pnsal  a 
veiling  in  Eaglaad  aad  Bilgiaa 

The  Liverpool  aad  MsarVaw  ni 
very  lavourable  coaparisoa  far  Aa 
the  intercourse  betweaa  thea  tae  l 
haps  greater  thaa  betwaea  sa|  sCha 
an  eqaal  distanca.  The  aaahv  < 
booked  at  the  coaspaay's  eAai  a  i 
its  opeaing  has  baea  as  fiBlWar— 


»»r 


I 


The  popalatiaa  oT  the  tvaa  ea^a^^ 
dasiva  of  the  ai^auaat  disliicti^  ^"^^^Ma 
inhabitanta  caasMdiaoaaaaai^^^^^ 
waa.  ia  ISSlTUvcrpoal,  lMN;JMS 
270,963;  Werriaataa,  l^M^^-^^ 
Thb  auaber  coald  aot  base  hsa 
623.000,  which  ia  the  aaaba  il 
the  railroad  ia  thai  year.    Oa  a 
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fore,  each  inhabittnt  may  be  supposed  to  take  one 
trip  io  a  year. 

In  Belgium  the  number  of  passengers  booked  at 
Braaels,  Blechlin,  and  Antwerp,  inclusive  of  two 
iotennediate  stations,^  in  each  year  since  the  open* 
iog  of  these  lines,  has  been  as  follows : — 

BrnaMla.  tUdbUm.    Aatwmrp,  TotaL 

]aS(8laitmoatlis)              316,342  306^097     —  421,439 

tetf(Aiitwerp<»nly8iiioiiU»)  379,688  966»048    226,871  871,307 

IW      .       .       .       .         476.166  864,817    806,996  1,146,407 

]i»(10iDOOths)       .            611,326  338,361    399,146  1,148,823 

The  population  of  these  three  towns  did  not,  in 
1838,  amount  to  one-half  of  that  on  the  English 
line,  namely,  Brussels,  with  its  suburbs,  134,802 ; 
Mechlin,     22,895;      Antwerp,     75,363;— total 
232,960 ;  and  neither  the  population  nor  the  com* 
mercial  activity  of  the  surrounding  districts  can  be 
compared  with  those  of  its  competitor,  yet  the  in- 
tercoune  in  1837  was  more  than  twice  as  great, 
lod  with  reference  to  the  difference  of  population, 
vsf  fire  times  as  great,  the  average  number  of  trips 
toMch  Mihabitant  having  been  five  per  annum.     A 
comptriion  with  the  intercourse  on  both  lines  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  the  railroads  is  equally  fa- 
voonUe  to  the  Belgian  undertaking.  On  the  Liver- 
pool snd  Manchester  line  the  average  number  of  pas- 
Kogen  which  the  coaches  carried,  in  the  year  1825, 
WIS  estimated  at  450  daily,  or  164,250  per  annum. 
The  number  actually  conveyed  by  the  railroad,  in 
1836,  was  523,000,  showing  an  increase  of  218  per 
cent.,  orrathermore  than  three  times  theformernum- 
ber;  the  &res  having  been  reduced  from  lOs.  and 
<>(.  to  5s.  6d.  and  4s. ;  the  higher  rates  one-half, 
>nd  the  lower  only  one-third.    On  the  Belgian  line 
the  number  of  passengers  between  Brussels  and 
Antweip,  before  the  opening  of  the  railway,  is  said 
to  have  been  80,000yearly.  The  ratesof  conveyance 
ba? e  been  reducedtrom  48.  and  2$.  6d.  to  28. 6d.  and 
Ii.  Ojd.;  the  higher  &res  two- fifths,  and  the  lower 
tbree-fifths :  and  in  1837  the  number  of  passengers 
i>ooked  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  excluding  Mech- 
lin, whence  a  portion  of  the  passengers  were  pro- 
.^ing  on  other  lines  of  railway,  was  781,250, 
>howmg  an  bcrease  of  876  per  cent,  or  about  nine 
»id  a  half  timea  the  former  number.     If  Mechlin 
le  included,  the  increase  will  be  fourteen  times  the 
ormer  tiamber.     An  analysb  of  the  classes  of  tra- 
vellers will  show  that  this  superior  activity  is  in  a 
;reat  measure  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  ^es.  Of 
lie  total  number  of  passengers,  during  the  six 
ooBths  ended  30th  October,  1836,  the  proportion 
^g  each  class  of  carriages  was  as  fbUows : — 

Par  C«L  IVC«tt. 

^<7^       paying  ai.  lid.    1*7    yielding  a  revenue  of   6 
i»»f«c«      —      Sk    6d.    3*7       —  —  9 

tafwubMc  —      It.    8d.  22*2       —  —  32 

Aagfoia        ^      It.  0|d.72*4       —  —  m 

100^  ^  To? 

The  proportion  of  persons  travelling  short  dls- 
uces  (mly  in  waggons  is  still  greater,  but  the  above 
I  sufficient  to  show  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
«rhole  revenue  of  the  company  is  derived  firom 
avengers  of  the  lower  class,  paying  a  very  small 
ire;  and  it  is  a  just  inference  that  the  high  rates 
f  fares  on  the  Liverpool  and  other  railroads  in 
'n^and  do  very  materially  check  travelling ;  that 
9  the  artisan  they  entirely  prohibit  travelling  for 
^Muure ;  that  they  restrain  even  the  wealthy  in 
^  use  of  this  source  of  recreation ;  and  it  can 
veely  be  doubted  that  they  interfere  with 
>ameying  on  business.  Whether  an  increase  of 
anbers  at  a  low  rate  would  repay  the  correspond* 
«  additional  outlay  for  locomotive  power,  wear 
id  tear,  Ikc.,  is  another  question,  upon  which  the 
ridenoe  afforded  by  the  Belgian  railway,  is  also 


important.  The  following  result  of  the  operations 
on  all  the  lines  since  they  were  severally  opened, 
tends  to  show  that  the  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 


188S     I  Section  open  8  monthf  l!Sj48    L.10,^    L^^Si 

njOOi      16,780 
66.676 


1836 


6 
1838.  8 

»MtJM.llO 


!;i 


17,244 
46,216 


10,4 


64,768   106.840   40,672 


L.29.882 

LouTafai 

.       £.7.728 

16.663 

Tiriemont 

4,218 

13,114 

Ottend       . 

.       .    1,607 

11,640 

Other  Towns  . 

11,027 

9^71 

The  cost  of  these  ten  sections,  indnding  the 
materials,  was  about  £1,360,000,  the  interest  of 
which  sum,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  would 
amount  to  £68,000;  and  for  ten  months,  to  com- 
pare vrith  the  above,  it  would  be  £56,667.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  whole  of  the 
ten  sections  were  only  in  operation  during  three 
months,  and  therefore  the  profits  of  1896  must  not 
be  charged  with  the  cost  of  all  the  sections.  The 
receipts  at  Ans,  which  section  was  only  open  seven 
montiis,  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  those  at 
Brussels  during  ten  months,  and  the  line  from 
Bruges  to  Ostend  was  not  open  three  months. 
The  following  were  the  receipts  at  each  principal 
town: — 
BnueelB 
Antwerp 
Ghent 
M«»GhUn 
Ana   . 

This  statement  sufficiently  indicates  the  &vour- 
able  prospects  of  the  undertaking. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of  profit  which 
the  Belgian  government  looks  forward  to  receiving 
from  the  railways,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  view 
which  they  take  of  their  position  as  proprietors. 
The  undertaking  naight  be  prosecuted  upon  three 
different  systems.  1st,  As  a  work  of  public  utili- 
ity,  without  requiring  that  the  receipts  i^ould  cover 
the  expenditure.  2nd,  As  a  financial  resource,  and 
requiring  that  the  receipts  should  exceed  the  expendi- 
ture, and  yield  an  income  for  public  purposes.  3rd, 
As  an  establishment  which  should  neither  be  a* 
burthen  nor  a  source  of  revenue,  and  requiring 
merely  that  it  should  cover  its  own  expenses,  con- 
sisting of  the  charge  for  maintenance  and  repairs, 
with  a  further  sum  for  the  interest  and  gradual  re- 
demption of  the  invested  capital.  The  Belgian 
government  adopta  the  last  system,  And  expects  to 
realize  an  annual  profit  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
original  outlay  beyond  the  current  expenses.  It 
has,  however,  been  estimated,  that  the  line  from 
Brussels  to  Antwerp  will  yield  16  per  cent. 

The  Belgian  railways  surpass  those  of  this  coun- 
try, namely,  in  evenness  of  motion ;  bal  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods, 
which  was  only  commenced  in  1838,  will  diminish 
this  advantage.  Mr  Loch,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
lord  Morpeth,  and  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Irish  railway  report,  says  upon  this  point,  that 
*'  the  motion  is  much  more  equal  and  uniform  on 
the  Brussels  railway,  and  there  is  far  less  (I  had 
almost  said  there  is  none]|  of  that  thumping  which 
distinguishes  the  Greenwich,  as  well  as  the  Liver- 
pool railway.  The  carriages  are  neater  within, 
and  better  finished ;  and  they  have  none  of  that 
disagreeable  swinging  motion  which  the  English 
carriage  has,  and  which  is  so  much  remarked  upon. 
Coupled  vritlythls,  the  breaka^  of  the  rail  amounts 
to  nothing  on  the  Brussels  railway,  while  it  is  so 
tremendous  upon  the  LiverpooL  Upon  the  former 
not  above  a  dozen  have  been  broken  since  it  was 
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opened  (twenty  months),  whereM  the  number  upon 
the  Liverpool  amoonteo  to  eighteen  for  the  week 
ended  2 let  of  JanuAry,  1887,  end  twel?e  for  the 
week  proeeding.  The  velodtiet  on  each  rwtj  but 
liule ;  the  difference,  howerer,  is  in  fiivour  of  the 
LiTerpool.  The  original  rails  on  this  road,  and  on 
the  Brussels,  are  in  weight  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  line  has  wooden  sleepers  throughout,  and 
the  road  appears  to  hare  a  certain  degree  of  elas- 
ticity.- 

The  velocity  on  the  Belgian  lines  is,  in  general, 
from  twenty-six  to  thirty  miles  an  hour ;  which  is 
diminished  at  the  bridges,  tunnels,  stations,  &c. 
These  and  the  other  necessary  delays  make  the 
arerage  rate  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

The  locomotive  engines  in  use  were  manufactured 
by  Mr  Stephenson,  at  Newcastle,  and  Mr  Cockerill, 
at  Seraing :  they  are  of  different  power,  the  diame- 
ter of  their  cylinders  varying  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen inches.  They  have  generally  only  two  driv- 
ing-wheels, but  a  few  have  four:  twenty-eight 
carriages  are  fixed  by  law  as  the  largest  double 
train  with  two  engines ;  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
as  the  number  for  a  single  engine. 

There  remains  only  to  show  the  nature  of  the 

expenses  of  working  the  lines,  divided  into  the 

principal  branches.     The  total  expenditure  under 

this  head,  from  the  opening  of  the  first  line  to  the 

end  of  October,    1838,  was  £134,961,  of  which 

there  was  for — 

lUlottauiM  Md  PoUce  or  tlM  Line 
ExpaoMtof 


CoUtTSa   . 


I,Jfil74  =  17  ptrcant. 

76,979  =  57       — 
.     1U»  =  1«      — 


Total    .    .    L.IHJ»\ 
The  accounts  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1838 
enter  more  into  detail,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abridgement : — 

lUlat«Miic«M»dPolle0;—  L. 

Vi  arm  of  labour 
Matfriab 
SaJariM 

ExpnuM  of  Outtafo :~ 
Wans  of  labour 
Salarioa 

Lfibuur  at  eoko  Aimacot 
MatMiab  for  eomoBpdoo 
—  ripalr«,te. 

Expomct  of  CoUoctioQ  :— 

Wafot;  traatporkofbafgifo 

**-' — *-|  0f  jj^ — 


IMIS 


lt,700 
U17 


I9.»i5 

a^is 


w^m 


1.741 

a.i4ft 
i,an 

11.471 

Total    .    .    LM^ 

Among  the  materials  for  consumption,  coal,  coke, 
and  wood  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £17,520. 

RAMOOSSIES;  one  of  the  mixed  castes  of 
India,  who  live  nudnly  hj  plunder.  They  reside 
chiefly  in  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  villages,  in  a 
portion  of  the  Biahratta  countrv,  extencUng  200 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  100  from  east  to 
west.  They  are  in  number  somewhat  about  20,000. 
The  bulk  of  tbb  tribe  appears,  from  time  imme- 
morial, to  have  led  a  led  a  roving  life,  residing  as 
far  as  practicable  from  the  more  dvilixed  inlMbi- 
tants,  and  living  by  occaaiooal  robbery  of  such  tra- 
vellers as  fell  in  their  way,  and  by  regular  attacks 
on  the  houses  in  towns  and  villages  near  which 
their  nocturnal  mardies  carried  them.  The  settled 
population  found  it  advisable  to  purdiase  immonity 
from  the  assailants  they  were  too  feeble  to  oppose ; 
and  some  of  the  tribe  were  willing  to  receive  this 
sort  of  '*  black  mail  **  as  a  price  of  pfoteeUoo  from 
all  robbers,  as  well  of  their  own  body  as  of  any 
•(her.     This  practice  originated  the  system  of  vil- 


lage watamea,  whack  is  thia  mH  «i  li^  hm. 
trusted  to  Rameasy  fismffioa.  m  wtam  tt»  eite 
has  become  heredllBry. 

But  the  greater  part  oT  tWtn!h*fta»« 
robbery;  tlMy  have  rcgvlarly  < 
are  bound  by  strict  rmksw  smd 
oaths  which  they  rimsidir  aneralL    la 
corts  or  single  travelkts,  tWr  p 
other  predatory  tribes  in  bdha.  h«i  vAm  ifcef 
tack  houses,  they  have  eertafas 
ma^  be  almoet  termed  riligiums 
which  they  rarelv  dcjpart.     Oa  ap^v^mf  a 
lage  they  carefully  hide  their  aWsa  ■■<  4 
of  their  swords  in  the  loay  ^ 
themselves  into  a  sop 
peated  obeisances,  i 
the  place  to  fisvoor  their 
crown  their  exertiooa  with 
obtain  a  valuable  stock  t«  i 
their  wives  and  children  far  a  1 
their  party  then  takes  off  his  I 
into  three,  five,  or  sews  pk 
with  ghee  to  serve  as  tarektB ; 
the  torches  are  kindled,  and  tW  vdhpe  miMi 
the  actual  robberv  ia  almost  alw«f«  eAmarf  If « 
lence,  and  generaUy  arriimpanssd  by  the  k«MM 
attending  such  scenes  in  India.     V  ^ly  e#i 
partjL  is  killed,  they  are  i      '  ' 


to  prevent  discovery;  or  if  they  arekairf 

off  the  head,  and  take  it  aw«f  wslk  Am 

are  so  apprehensive  of  disuoseij,  Airt  4 

even  cutoff  the  head  of  aa^  ome  wh»m«i 

wounded  as  to  be  wnahls  t*  amte  ha 

though  not  mortally.     B«t  they  ■■■%  m 

this  extreodty :  cunning  is  their  Hirf  wp 

it  is  mostly  successfaL     Theyas«an  •erps 

imitating  the  cries  of  the 

which  are  so  fircqoent  ia  the  mm^khmmkmA  ^i 

native  TiU^ts.  that  their  < 

tention.     when  separated  in 

the  purnoee  of  a  more  eflbctiee^ 

ling  of  birds  and  the  howfiiy  ofjaAAl 

of  language  of  stgoab,  by  whick 

are  known  to  ea^  othoc,  t ' 

those  ontnitiated.     The  UMsim  ml  ( 

times  imitated  very  i 

the  approach  of  morning,  in  < 

ing  travellers  to  rise  aad 

that  prudence  woold 

where  do^s  are  ankaewn*  aa 

been  led  b^  sndi  oscaaa  to  aeC 

the  ttsoal  time,  larcd  to  a  anew 

plundered. 

In  these  expeditioas  gab  is 
and  although  violeaee  is  i  ^ 
rardy  perpetrated ;  stories  are  taM  of 
suffered  mu^  from  their 
thdr  hands  ia  blood,     la  1 
less  scmpnloos,  hot  even  at  the 
dom  murdered  witheat  the 
In  grati^rinf  thb  naeriia.  they 


drenof  theMist; 
injury,  and  a  parent  oa  his 
a  sacred  duty  to  call 
mind  them  of  any  ' 


for,  and  to  eatioia  them  not  la  bt 
portuaity  of  vengsaace.  Thsirrhi 
less  dark,  and  tl^  amy  he  tmdik 
reckless  ad  ventarers;  their  oaCi 


with  every  preeaatiea  that  pnde 
but  an  incooedvaUe  * 
neglect  of  the 
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ble  in  tbeir  tctiont,  and  leads  to  tbe  detection  of 
their  robberiei.  Tbe  most  usual  way  in  which 
tbey  are  found  out,  is  their  making  a  foolish  dis- 
play of  their  stolen  goods,  or  offering  them  for 
ule  in  some  shop,  generally  in  Poona,  the  Tery 
pUce  where  in  all  probability  the  article  was  origi- 
nally purchased. 

READING:  a  town  of  England,  in  Berkshire, 
tbirty-nine  miles  west  from  London,  and  sixteen 
irom  Windsor.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kennet  near  its  confluence  with  the  Thames; 
and  on  tbe  line  of  the  great  western  road  from 
London  to  Bath.  Its  origin  and  the  derivation  of 
its  name  are  uncertain,  but  the  former  may  with 
probabiUty  be  ascribed  to  the  Saxons,  as  it  is  not 
noticed  in  history  till  after  tbe  middle  of  the  ninth 
ccBtory,  when,  according  to  Asser,  the  historian  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  Reading  was  taken  by  tbe  Danes. 
The  town  has  received  successive  charters  from  the 
rdgoof  Henry  IIL  to  that  of  Charles  L,  tbe  latter 
hariflg  been  modified  by  George  IV.  The  wbole.ho  w- 
erer,  was  abrogated  by  the  municipal  reform  act  of 
1835,  which  vested  the  government  in  a  mayor,  six 
aklersBen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  Among  the 
public  buildings  of  the  place  are  the  three  parish 
churches,  St  Lawrence,  St  Biary,  and  St  Giles,  all 
vicarages,  besides  various  dissenting  chapels,  the 
towD-hall,  originally  part  of  the  hospital  of  St 
Joho,  rebuilt  in  1785,  and  the  county  jail,  erected 
about  the  year  1793. 

Tbe  town  is  of  a  triangular  form,  consisting  of 
four  principal  streets,  intersected  by  others  of  less 
iiaportance.  Some  of  the  houses  are  partly  con- 
structed of  timber-wprk,  with  high  gables,  in  the 
style  of  tbe  sixteenth  century ;  but  the  buildings 
iu  general  are  of  brick,  and  are  spacious  and  con- 
vciiient.  Tbe  town  is  well  paved ;  it  is  lighted 
with  gas,  by  a  joint  stock  company,  established  by 
set  of  parliament  in  1825 ;  and  there  is  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water,  furnished  by  a  company  established  in 
1601  There  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  one  arch, 
over  the  main  stream  of  tbe  Kennet,  in  Duke  street; 
nortb-east  of  the  town  is  a  bridge,  called  Blake's 
bridge ;  and  there  are  others  over  branches  of  tbe 
river.  A  small  theatre  is  usually  opened  annually, 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Reading  abounds  in 
charitable  and  educational  institutions.  Among 
them  may  be  noticed  the  benefaction  of  Mr  John 
Kendrick,  an  eminent  clothier  of  Reading,  who,  in 
1624,  gave  £7500  in  trust  to  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses, for  the  erection  of  a  house  for  the  employ- 
ment of  tbe  poor,  which  purpose  was  carried  into 
elfeet  at  the  expense  of  ^£2000 ;  and  in  this  es- 
tablishment, which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  re- 
ceived tbe  singular  appellation  of  the  Oracle,  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  for  some  time  prosecuted 
with  considerable  success.  On  the  27th  May, 
1839,  the  new  royal  Berkshire  Hospital  was  opened 
tt  Reading.  To  this  institution,  Mr  Benyon  de 
Beauvoir  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  £4000; 
—£^000  towards  its  erection,  and  £1000  to  the 
hospital.  The  structure  is  in  the  Grecian  style, 
from  a  design  of  Mr  Bryant. 

Heading  sends  two  members  to  parliament  and  is 
s  polling  town  for  the  county  elections.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  more  of  a  general  nature  than  a 
narked  character,  and  the  manufactures  are  unim- 
portent  since  the  decay  of  the  clothing  trade.  The 
interchange  of  various  commodities  between  this 
town  and  London,  Bath,  Bristol,  &c..  (facilitated 
by  water  conveyance  and  by  tbe  Great  Western 
railway),  with  its  large  markets,  &irs,  and  an  ex- 


cellent local  trade,  are  tbe  chief  sources  of  its  pro- 
sperity, the  latter  being  benefitted  most  materially 
by  the  many  wealthy  and  titled  individuals  who 
have  seats  or  residences  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
principal  artides  manufactured  are  a  few  silk  goods, 
ribbons,  pins,  sackings,  &c;  there  are  also  some 
boatbuilding  yards,  and  it  enjoys  a  good  trade  in 
timber,  corn  and  malt.  William  of  Reading,  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  and 
archbishop  Laud,  were  natives  of  this  plaice.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  15,595. 

REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRI- 
AGES,  AND  DEATHS.  The  keeping  of  parish 
registers,  as  a  national  measure  in  England,  dates 
from  1538.  They  were  first  enjoined  to  be  kept, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  I2th 
article  of  Cromwell's  injunctions  to  the  clergy  in 
1538  directs  that  every  clergyman  shall,  for  every 
church,  keep  a  book,  wherein  he  shall  register 
every  marriage,  christening,  and  burial;  and  the 
injunction  directs  the  manner  and  time  of  making 
the  entries  in  the  register  book  weekly — any 
neglect  being  made  penal.  This  measure  created 
great  excitement.  It  was  surmised  that  the  re- 
gistry was  preliminary  to  a  new  levy  of  taxes. 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VL  (1547.)  all  epis. 
copal  authority  was  suspended  for  a  time,  while 
the  ecclesiastical  visitors  then  appointed  went 
through  the  several  dioceses  to  enforce  different 
injunctions,  and,  among  others,  that  respecting  tbe 
keeping  of  parish  registers,  issued  by  Cromwell 
nine  years  previous.  The  injunction  was  again 
repeated  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
who  also  appointed  a  protestation  to  be  made  by 
the  clergy,  in  which,  among  other  things,  they 
promised  to  keep  the  register  book  in  a  proper 
manner.  One  ot  the  canons*  of  tbe  convocation  of 
Canterbury  in  1603  (which  were  confirmed  by 
James  I.,  but  never  received  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament) prescribes  minutely  in  what  manner 
entri^  were  to  be  made  in  the  parish  registers. 
**  This  canon,'*  says  Mr  Rtckman,  **  also  contains 
a  retrospective  clause,  appointing  that  the  ancient 
registers,  so  far  as  they  could  be  procured,  but 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, should  be  copied  into  a  parchment  book, 
to  be  provided  by  tyerj  parish.  This  wise  regula- 
tion appears  to  have  been  carried  into  full  effect 
at  the  time ;  so  that  the  ancient  parish  registers 
now  extant  usually  commence  with  that  queen's 
reign,  and  some  of  them  earlier,  quite  as  far  back 
as  the  date  of  the  original  injunction.  That  part 
of  the  canon  which  directs  the  register  book  to 
be  kept  in  a  coffer  in  the  church  has  not  been  en- 
forced, as  it  was  found  by  experience  that  the 
book  was  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  moisture 
prevalent  in  uninhabited  buildings,  and  also  to  be 
purloined  with  tbe  other  contents  of  the  church 
coffer.  The  register  book  was  heretofore  usually 
kept  in  custody  of  the  officiating  minister,  at  his 
own  house,  if  resident  on  the  benefice,  otherwise 
in  that  of  the  parish  clerk." 

An  act  was  passed  in  1094,  having  for  its  object 
a  general  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  but  the  motive  whidi  prompted  it  was  not 
a  consideration  of  the  public  and  private  advan- 
tages of  the  measure ;  it  was  regarded  solely  as  a 
matter  of  revenue.  It  is  the  6  and  7  Will.  III. 
c  6,  and  is  entitled  **  An  Act  for  granting  to  his 
Majesty  certain  Rates  and  Duties  upon  Marriages, 
Births,  and  Burials,  and  upon  Bachelors  and  Wi- 
dowers,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  for  earnfing  on 
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tke  war  agam*t  Franm  wiik  vSprntr,"  It  it  «  rtrj 
long  Act ;  and  the  amount  of'  duty  to  be  paid  on 
births,  marriages,  and  burials,  according  to  rank  or 
condition,  is  minutely  set  down.  All  persons  in 
holy  orders  were  directed,  under  a  penalty  of 
XlOO,  to  keep  a  register  of  OMrriages,  christen, 
iugs,  and  bunals,  to  which  the  collectors  of  the 
rate  were  to  hare  free  access  without  fee.  Parents 
were  bound  to  gi?e  notice  to  the  collectort  within 
five  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  under  a  penalty 
of  40s.  A  supplementary  Act  was  passed,  (the 
9th  WilL  UL  c.  32,)  entitled,  «  An  Act  for  pre- 
venting  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  diarging,  col- 
lecting, and  paying  the  duties  upon  Marriages, 
Births,  Burials,  Badielors,  and  Widowers." 

Considerable  excitement  prcTailed  in  1753,  re- 
specting a  Registration  Bill  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  Mr  Thomas  Potter,  son  of  Dr 
Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  in  a 
Bill  **  For  taking  and  registering  an  annual  account 
of  the  total  number  of  Marnages,  Births,  and 
Deaths ;  and  also  of  the  total  number  of  poor  re- 
oeifin^  alms  from  everir  parish  and  extra  paroi^ial 
place  m  Great  Britain.  It  passed  the  Commons, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords."  During  its 
passage  through  the  lower  House,  it  was  most 
strenuously  opposed  by  a  Mr  William  Thornton, 
who  declared  himself  utterly  astonished  that  any 
individual  of  the  human  speoes  should  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous and  abandoned  as  to  make  such  a  pro- 
poaition.  His  argument  (which  he  held  up  in 
various  forms,  until  the  minority  that  voted  with 
him  increased  on  each  reading  from  2  to  17,  and 
57)  was  that  **an  annual  register  of  our  people 
%vill  acquaint  our  enemies  abroad  with  our  weak- 
ness, and  a  return  of  the  poor  rate  our  enemies  at 
home  with  our  wealth." 

The  52  Geo.  IIL  c  146,  made  some  alteration 
of  the  law  respecting  parish  registers.  This  Act 
was  entitled,  •*  An  Act  for  the  better  regulating 
and  preserving  Parish  and  other  Registers  <^ 
Births,  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials  in  Eng- 
land. It  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1812.  It  directed  that  the  registers  of 
parishes,  and  of  chapelries,  (where  the  ceremonies 
of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial  were  performed,) 
should  be  kept  in  books  of  parchment,  or  of  good 
and  durable  paper,  on  which  should  be  printed  the 
heads  of  information  required  to  be  entered ;  and 
that  the  register  books  should  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
well  painted  iron  chest,  in  the  residence  of  the 
offidatiog  minister,  or  in  the  parish  church  or 
chapel  Copies  on  parchment  of  all  registers 
were  also  to  be  sent  annuaUy  to  the  regbtrar  of 
each  diocese.  The  title  of  this  Act  is  recited  in 
the  preamble  of  the  new  Registration  Act,  and  so 
mudi  of  it  as  relates  to  the  registration  of  mar- 
liages  is  repealed. 

**  No  person  will  be  surprised,'*  says  BIr  Rick, 
man,  '*  that  one  half  of  the  registers  anterior  to 
A.D.  1600  should  have  disappeared.  If  anv  other 
nation  possesses  similar  registers  of  that  date,  (a 
valuable  proof  of  uninterrupted  dviliaation,)  a 
comparison  might  be  instituted,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  records  through  three  hundred  years 
would  not  prove  to  have  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  but  in  point  of  &ct,  examination  shows  that 
612  English  Parish  Registers  commence  in  the 
year  1538,  about  40  of  which  contain  entries 
(copied  probably  fitNn  fiunily  Bibles  and  tomb- 
stooas)  anterior  to  the  date  of  Cromwell's  injunc 
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Then  wtro  a  aumber  of  chafitls  in  priTileged 
plae^s  in  Loodon,  claiming  exemption  from  epis- 
co|m1  Tiiitation,  where  marriages  were  celebrate^ 
in  defiance  of  the  canon  law,  without  publication 
ofteoni.    Of  these,  the  chapel  in  the  Fleet  prison 
cquired  the  most  infunous  notoriety.     At  first 
marriages  were  really  performed  in  the  chapel  it- 
kI(,  but  as  business  increased,  persons  in  holy 
orderi  confined  for  debt  endeavoured  to  earn  a 
subsistence  by  marrying,  and  it  was  found  con- 
renieot  to  hare  other  places  \Tithin  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  until  at  last  the  various  tavern-keepers 
iu  the  neighbourhood  fitted  up  rooms  in  their 
hooMS  as  dhapels,  some  of  them  kept  parsons  on 
their  establishment  at  a  weekly  salary,  and  all  of 
theiB  had  individuals  plying  about  to  tiecov  or 
eotrsp  people  to  their  ehapel^hops.     Various  inef- 
lectoal  attempts  were  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
evil    In  the  Registration  Act  already  mentioned, 
6  and  7  WilL  IIL  c  6,  a  ckuse  is  introduced,  de- 
daring  that  **  No  person  shall  be  manied  at  any 
place  pretending  to  be  exempt  from  the  visitation 
of  tbe  bishop  of  the  diocese  without  a  licence  first 
bad  tod  obtained,  except  the  banns  shall  be  pub- 
lithed  and  certified  according  to  law,"  and  any 
parson,  vicar,  or  curate  celebrating  sudi  a  forbid- 
den marriage,  was  made  liable  to  f  penalty  of  £  100. 
Again,  in  the  10th  Anne,  c  18,  which  is  a  well- 
boiro  Act,  laying  duties  on  paper,  soap,  linen, 
&c  a  clause  was  introduced  (numbered  192)  which 
declares  that  **  whereas  great  loss  hath  happened 
of  the  duties  already  laid  upon  stamped  vellum, 
parchment,  and   paper,  and  other  ineonvememcei 
dttibf  gntm  fnm  clandestine  wiarriageM,  for  remedy 
thereof  for  the  future,  be  it  enacted  that  every 
parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  or  other  person  in  holy 
orders,  beneficed  or  not  beneficed,  who  shall,  after 
tbe  24th  of  June  1712,  nuury  any  person  in  any 
cbarch  or  chapel  exempt  or  not  exempt,  or  in  any 
other  phice  whatsoever,  without  publication  of  the 
i)anns  of  matrimony,"  &c  were  to  forfeit  £100, 
ind  a  similar  penalty  was  made  applicable  to  gaol- 
ni  and  keepers  of  prisons  for  permitting,  or  con- 
"TiRg  St,  clandestine  marriages. 

But  these  prohibitions  were  framed  more  with 
I  riew  to  the  revenue  than  to  the  morality  of  the 
aie,  and  the  celebrators  of  illegal  marriages  pro* 
ably  thought  that  they  had  as  much  right  to,  their 
'Come  as  tbe  government.  The  evil  increased 
ipidly,  for  the  law  was  completely  evaded  and  set 
t  nought.  There  was  a  chapel  in  the  parish  of 
bfopstead,  i»lled  Sion  Chapel,  which  belonged  to 
le  keeper  of  an  adjoining  tavern,  who,  by  his 
Ivertisements,  inviteid  the  public  out  to  his  esta- 
fiibment,  where  parties  could  be  married,  and 
terwards  spend  the  day  agreeably  in  his  grounds, 
here  was  also  a  chapel,  cadled  after  the  name  of 
't  minister,  Keith  Chapel,  at  which  an  extraor- 
nary  number  of  marriages  were  celebrated.  This 
u  a  somewhat  more  respectable  place  than  the 
eet.  But  marriages  at  the  Fleet  became  an 
ormous  nuisance.  An  appeal  case  before  the 
)rds  respecting  the  validity  of  a  marriage  was 
e  immediate  cause  of  the  introduction  of  lord 
aocellor  Hardwicke's  bill  in  1753,  which  con- 
ned in  full  force  until  the  new  law  came  into 
iration  on  the  Ist  March  1837. 
Lord  Hardwicke'a  biU  is  the  26  Geo.  XL  c  53, 
in  Act  for  the  better  preventing  Clandestine 
irriaget."  By  it  all  marriages  celebrated  with- 
t  licence  or  publication  of  banns  were  declared 
be  niUl  and  void,  and  the  celebrators  guilty  of 


felony.  It  also  requires  that  a  marriage,  in  order 
to  be  valid,  should  be  solemnized  in  a  church  or 
chapel  where  banns  had  been  theretojbre  usually 
published.  Notwithstanding  the  evident  mischiefs 
it  was  intended  to  cure,  the  bill  was  very  unpopu- 
lar,  and  met  with  fierce  opposition.  The  hon. 
Henry  Fox,  afterwards  lord  Holland,  (who  had 
himself  been  married  at  the  Fleet  in  1744,)  and 
Charles  Townshend  were  the  leading  opponents  of 
the  measure.  Blackstone  calls  it  an  **  innovation 
upon  our  ancient  laws  and  constitution."  The 
provisions  of  the  law  took  effect  from  the  25th  of 
Biarch,  1754,  and  Burn  tells  us,  that  so  eager  were 
all  parties  to  be  beforehand  with  the  law,  that  it 
appears  from  one  register-book  idone,  that  on  that 
day  no  less  than  217  marriages  were  celebrated  at 
the  Fleet—"  which,"  he  adds,  "  were  the  last  of 
the  Fleet  weddings."  An  attempt  was  made  to 
claim  privilege  for  a  chapel  in  the  Savoy,  but  the 
conviction  and  transportation  of  minister  and  curate 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  celebrating  illegal 
marriages. 

The  clause  in  lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  requiring 
banns  to  be  published  in  some  church  or  chapel 
where  they  bad  theretofore  usually  been,  having 
been  strictly  interpreted,  went  to  exclude  churches 
consecrated  after  the  passing  of  the  act.  This  was 
remedied;  but  with  this  exception,  the  measure 
remained  in  full  force  till  the  new  act  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  July,  1837. 

Government,  much  to  its  credit,  bought  a  quan- 
tity of  Fleet  filarriage  Registers  a  few  years  ago, 
and  deposited  them  in  the  ofllce  of  the  Consistory 
Court  of  London.  They  date  from  1686  to  1754. 
Along  with  the  registers  are  a  number  of  smidl 
pocket-books  which  were  used  by  the  Fleet  par- 
sons when  they  went  to  the  different  public- 
houses,  and  from  which  they  used  to  enter  the 
marriages  into  the  larger  books.  But  the  pocket- 
books  contain  entries  not  to  be  found  in  the  regis- 
ters, such  as  marriages  which  were  desired  to  be 
kept  secret,  &c.  Considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion prevailed  as  to  whether  the  Fleet  Registers 
could  be  received  aa  evidence  in  a  court  of  law — 
but  the  more  prevalent  opinion  was,  that  they 
might  be  received  as  declarations,  requiring  the 
assistance  of  other  evidence. 

It  is  unneeessarv  to  give  any  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent attempts  wnich  have  been  made,  especially 
since  1824,  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  mar- 
riage law.  The  delay  may  be  regarded  aa  fortunate, 
as  tbe  law  has  now  been  altered,  in  conjunction 
with  a  general  scheme  of  registration.  Whatever 
defects  may  be  chargeable  on  the  details  of  the  two 
measures,  (which,  though  developed  in  two  Acts, 
are  treated  as,  and  legally  affirmed  to  be,  one,) 
they  constitute  the  first  national  effort  in  England 
to  extend  to  all  classes,  and  to  every  kind  of  opin- 
ion, an  unfettered  participation  in  the  securities 
of  social  life.  The  member  of  the  Established 
Church  may  be  married  as  heretofore,  if  he  chooses ; 
the  Dissenter  may  be  married  with  or  without  re- 
ligious rites,  as  he  pleases ;  and  both  marriages  are 
equally  valid  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  machin- 
ery for  registering  Dissenting  places  of  worship, 
for  the  purpose  of  solemnising  marriages,  is  suffi- 
ciently free  and  unrestricted,  consistently  with  a 
due  provision  for  guarding  against  the  evils  which 
were  put  an  end  to  by  lord  Hardwicke's  Act, 
while  it  removes  the  obligations  which  were  felt 
as  infringements  upon  the  rights  of '  conscience 
which  that  Act  perpetuated.    And  with  all  oh- 
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jections  to  the  law  in  tonie  details,  it  it  a  great 
matter  to  hare  obtained  the  principle  in  lo  clear 
and  broad  a  numner.  Certain  ruki  there  must  be, 
if  the  state  is  to  be  expected  to  protect  both  itself 
and  individuals,  and  to  secure  to  them,  without 
trenching  either  on  scruples  of  conscience  or  of 
feeling,  all  the  solid  advantages  of  a  well-defined 
marriage  law.  While,  therefore,  the  Dissenter 
has  been  relieved  in  a  way  which  leaves  him  but 
little  to  complain  of  in  this  particular  afiair,  the 
Churchman  has  nothing  whatever  on  which  to 
ground  an  objection  against  it.  For  ^e  may  be 
married  in  the  old  way,  by  licence  or  by  banns,  as 
if  the  law  had  never  been  altered. 

Important  and  obvious  as  are  the  applications 
of  the  registered  facts,  the  measure  had  to  encoun- 
ter considerable  opposition.  Its  advantages  were 
scarcely  perceived  at  first  by  the  multitude ;  and 
some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
threw  obetades  in  its  uray,  under  an  erroneous 
apprehension  that  the  registration  of  births  mirtt 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  baptisms.  By 
taking  active  steps  to  make  known  in  every  way 
the  nature,  advantages,  and  obligations  of  the  Act, 
and  by  a  firm,  but  conciliatory  conduct,  the  Regis- 
trar-General succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations,  in  obtaining,  during  the  first  year  of 
its  operation,  an  almost  complete  register  of  deaths 
and  marriiges.  The  register  of  births  is  lets  com- 
plete ;  but  this  owing  to  the  want  of  a  clause  in 
the  act  to  render  the  information  of  births  impera- 
tive. '  The  country  it  divided  into  616  districts, 
over  each  of  which  is  appointed  a  Superintendent- 
Registrar,  and  which  are  generally  coincident  with 
the  poor  law  unions.  In  the  latter  end  of  1838 
there  were  2,193  Registrars  employed.  Certified 
copies  are  transmitt^  to  the  General  Register 
Office  quarterly :  they  are  collected  by  the  Super- 
intendent-Registrars from  more  than  14,000  persons 
charged  with  the  duty  of  compiling  them.  More 
than  80,000  separate  papers,  containing  847.149 
entries,  have  been  thus  transmitted,  of  which 
739.737,  (being  all  the  entries  of  births  and  deaths, 
and  such  marriages  as  are  registered  by  the  Regis- 
trar of  Marriages)  have  been  compared  with  the 
original  by  the  Superintendent-Registrar,  and  cer. 
tified  to  be  correct  The  certified  copies  are  ex- 
amined,  arranged,  and  indexed  at  the  General 
Register  Office,  and  there  the  abstracts  are  made 
which  are  contained  in  the  Annual  Report 

In  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1838,  it  appears 
that  111,481  marriages  were  registered;  107,201 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church, 
namely,  9  by  special  license,  13,677  by  license, 
68,410  by  bans,  and  493  by  a  certificate  from  a 
Superintendent-Registrar;  while  in 24,6 12  instances 
it  was  not  stated  in  which  of  the  foregoing  forms 
the  marriage  was  performed :  4,280  marriages  took 
place  Nol  according  to  the  rites  of  the  EsUblished 
Church,  namely,  2,976  in  registered  places  of  wor- 
ship, 1,093  in  the  offices  of  Superintendent-Regis- 
trars, 76  between  Quakers,  and  135  between  Jews. 
In  the  first  quarter  24,030  marriages  were  regis- 
tered, in  the  second  34.449,  in  the  third  23,201, 
in  the  fourth  29,801.  The  mean  of  the  three  last 
quarters  was  29,150;  and  this  would  make  the 
annual  number  116,(XK),  while,  according  to  for- 
mer estimates,  the  number  should  have  been 
116.000. 

399,712  births  were  regutered_204.863  of 
males,  194,849  of  females.  The  numbers  regis- 
tered  in  the  first  quarter  amounted  to  74,588,  in 


thesecoad  toi0l5ttlia 

the  foarth  121.7BI. 

'*  has,  since  the  eoa 

ble  and  progrcasive  ad 

quarter  of  the  first  year 

point  of  numbers  over  tW 

Uptisms,"  whi^  U  is  isfi— Isrf  hy  *r 

General,  woald  hava  aao«Bas4  «•  111.,] 

terly  in  18S7-A.     It  is,  •■  mwwrj 

to  be  desired  tUl  the  n«latfatMB  «l 

be  rendered  complete; 

attainable,  oalesa  tha  Act  oT 

made  compulsory. 

The  deaths  registered  ia  tka  y«v  ■ 
335.956,  to  which  aswt  ha  ^l^d  i.! 
which  occurred  ia  the  ftrst  y«ar»  aa4  < 
tered  ia  the  first  jmrUx  af  tfe  «■ 
would  make  338,660  4aatW  ia  Ika  jarn^  a 
according  to  foraser  prafortia^  t^  pa* 
number  oifborials  entered  ia  thm  pmmi^mi  m^ 
during  the  saasa  period  wiaid  k»  9t.n& 
Finlaysoo,  in  a  ffnaimaaJratxa  aAfciHatf  m 
Regi^rar.General,  fsfiamliJ  tha  taMl  A^ 
home,  in  the  y^ar  sadiag  J^tm  Wttk^  HI 
335.96a 

The  foUowiag  is  aa  akatsact  of  taa  it 
shewing  the  naiaber  d  regiafsad  4a^ha  d  m 
and  females  at  each  age,  aa4  the  ni^m  pq 
tion  out  of  a  thoasaad  daatha  d^a^g  •  • 
period. 

Similar  tables  are  gtvaa  far  mA  d  0  Ana 
of  the  country,  wU^  hava  heaa  ^i^  mA  ai 
ence,  as  fer  as  poesihia,  ta  thm  aalvit  ^msmb 
the  several  dia^icts,  and  tka  emflafm^M  tf  i 
popolatioo. 
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Frtm  a  very  aMa  ivpart  by  llr 
causes  of  death,  it  appsaii  tkau  ■ 
ending  31st  December,  I8S«,  tha  • 
were  assigaed  is  141,607  iaatoaa 
deaths  of  amies  aad  famalea  fraa  * 
given  for  Knglaad  aad  Wain,  aad 
divisiooa  of  ^  cooatry,  aad  tka  m 
by  each  of  91  cauacs  of  death  has 
from  the  fecta    iigistsrsd.      Tte 
deaths  ia  100.000  caved  by 
in  each  division  has  alea  hiai 

The  following  is  aa  ahstiaii  af 
the  diseases  beinf  groapad  Imethvm  a 
according  to  their 
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The  per-centage  proportion  of  deathi  by  tmoll 
pox,  tjrpbu6»  and  phthisis,  was  as  follows : — 

•UIm.  Ptaalfc  ToUL 

4-963  3935  4104 

&S13  6  567  6  3R9 

18-152  91073  19-599 

With  respect  to  the  principal  diseases  in  the 
first  class,  it  appears  that  2,520  persons  died  of 
icarlatina,  3,044  of  hooping-cough,  4,732  of  measles, 
and  6,811  of  small  pox.  The  ages  of  1,056  per- 
8001  who  died  of  small  pox  are  enumerated,  and 
the  Dumber  under  5  years  of  age  was  887.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of  the  5,811 
bad  never  been  vaccinated,  and  that  about  12,000 
die  annually  by  small  pox  through  the  neglect  of 
tbe  parents. 

The  diseases  of  towns  and  of  the  open  country 
are  shown  to  differ  very  considerably  both  in  char- 
acter  and  intensity.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  two  comparative  tables  of  the  diseases  in  cities 
and  in  counties. 

Tbe  first  comparison  is  between  the  32  metro- 
politan unions  and  the  five  counties  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Wilts.  The  popu- 
lation of  tbe  former,  according  to  the  census  of 
1831,  was  1,594.890,  and  of  the  latter  1,599,024. 
Tbe  rate  of  increase  of  the  former,  during  the  de- 
cennial period  from  1821  to  1631,  was  20  percent.; 
that  of  the  latter  12  per  cent. :  according  to  which, 
supposing  the  rate  to  remain  constant,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  on  1st  October,  1837,  would 
lave  been  1,790,451,  and  that  of  the  counties 
1,723,770.  The  area  of  the  former  is  70  square 
niles,  and  there  are,  therefore,  25,578  inhabitants 

0  each  square  mile ;  while  the  area  of  the  latter  is 
f,933  square  miles,  and  the  population  222  to  each. 

The  second  comparison  is  between  the  districts 
tf  Aston,  Bath,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cambridge, 
l^rlisle,  Clifton,  Derby,  Dudley,  Exeter,  Leeds, 
Leicester,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Maidstone, 
'(ewcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton,  Nottingham, 
klford.  Sheffield,  Stoke-on  Trent.  Sunderland, 
Wolverhampton,  and  West  Derby,  embracing  all 
be  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  coun- 
iii  of  Essex,  Gloucester  (exclusive  of  Bristol  and 
^hfton),  Hereford,  Norfolk  (exclusive  of  Norwich,) 
uffblk,  Sussex,  and  Westmoreland.  The  popu- 
ition  of  the  former,  in  1831,  was  1,484,402,  of 
!ie  latter,  1,656,455.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the 
itiea.  from  1821  to  1831,  was  31  per  cent. ;  in  the 
ounties  1 1  per  cent.  Hence  the  population  on  the 
It  October,  1837,  might  be  estimated  at  1,762.710 

1  tbe  former,  and  1,776,980  in  the  hitter.  The  area 
r  the  cities  was  677  square  miles,  >vith  a  popnla- 
on  of  2,603  to  each ;  and  the  area  of  the  counties 
.312  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  190  to 
ich  square  mile. 
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From  these  two  tables  it  appears  that  the  excess 
of  mortality  in  the  metropolis,  compared  with  the 
five  southern  counties  of  England,  is  64  per  cent., 
or,  in  other  words,  that  for  every  100  persons  who 
died  in  those  counties,  164  died  in  the  metropolis. 
The  comparison  of  the  other  tovms  and  counties 
is  rather  more  favourable  for  the  former,  the  pro- 
portion being  as  100  to  158. 

Among  the  diversities  which  especially  demand 
attention,  and  by  which  there  is  least  danger  of 
being  led  to  fiJse  conclusions,  are  those  which 
relate  to  longevity,  showing  the  varying  propor- 
tions of  deaths  in  old  age  in  different  portions  of 
the  kingdom.  From  a  few  instances  of  longevity 
no  inference  can  be  safely  drawn ;  but  the  fact  that 
of  the  deaths  in  any  district,  a  comparatively  large 
portion  is 'above  the  age  of  70,  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  healthiness  of  that  district. 
These  proportions  are  found  to  vary  greatly.  In 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  out  of  1000 
deaths,  145  have  been  at  the  age  of  70  and  up- 
wards; while  in  the  North  Riding  and  northern 
part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Dur- 
ham, excluding  the  mining  districts,  the  propor- 
tion has  been  as  high  as  210.  In  Northumberland, 
excluding  the  mining  district,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  the  north  of  Lancashire,  the  propor- 
tion has  been  198;  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  196.  in 
Devonshire  192,  and  in  Cornwall  188.  In  con- 
trast with  this  evidence  of  the  large  proportion  of 
persons  who  attain  to  old  age  in  these  more  thinly 
peopled  portions  of  the  kingdom,  we  find  results 
extremely  different  where  the  population  is  densely 
congregated.  In  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs 
the  proportion  who  have  died  at  70  and  upwards 
has  been  only  104;  and  even  this  proportion  is 
favourable  when  compared  with  that  of  other  large 
towns;  the  proportion  in  Birmingham  being  81,  in 
Leeds,  79,  and  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  only 
about  63.  A  comparison  of  the  mining  parts  ef 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  and  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  with  the  rural  districts  surround- 
ing each,  exhibits  great  differences  in  this  respect, 
the  former  averaging  109,  and  the  latter  176.  A 
very  marked  diversity  also  appears  in  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  of  infants  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  mining  parts  of  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshire,  in  Leeds  and  its  suburbs,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  and  the 
lowest  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  the  deaths  of  infants 
under  one  year  have  been  more  than  270  out  of 
1000  deaths  at  all  ages;  while  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  Dorset  and 
Devon,  in  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire,  and 
in  Wales,  the  deaths  at  that  age.  out  of  1000  of 
all  ages  have  scarcely  exceeded  180. 

RELIEF  CHURCH;  a  body  of  Scottish  dis- 
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•entcrt,  nnking,  m  to  namerical  ttrengtb,  next  to 
the  United  Secession,  and  therefore  standing 
second  in  the  list  of  tbose  dissenters  who  hare 
withdrawn  from  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Under  the  domination  of  a  party  who  have  not 
now  the  ascendant  in  the  Scottish  church,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1752  appointed  the  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  to  meet  at  Inrerkeithing,  during  the 
very  time  of  the  Assembly's  sitting,  to  carry 
through  a  violent  settlement  in  that  parish.  Every 
member  of  presbytery  was  enjoined,  under  pain  of 
censure,  to  attend,  and  to  appear  before  the  As- 
sembly on  the  day  succeediog  that  of  the  ap- 
pointed settlement,  to  give  an  account  of  their 
diligence,  or  to  answer  for  their  disobedience.  The 
greater  part  of  the  presbytery  did  not  attend, 
and  thus  the  settlement  did  not  proceed.  The 
Assembly  next  day  called  the  presbytery  to  account, 
and  Mr  Thomas  Gillespie  of  Camock,  who  was  all 
along  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  ministers  in 
reclaming  parishes,  was  deposed  from  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  while  four  of  his  co-presbyters  were 
provisionally  suspended.  Upon  this,  Mr  Gillespie 
proceeded  to  form  at  Dunfermline  the  first  Relief 
congregation.  A  few  years  later,  Mr  Thonuu 
Boston,  son  of  the  author  of  the  *  Fourfold  State,' 
voluntarily  left  his  charge  of  the  parish  of  Oxnam, 
and  in  the  year  1757  erected  a  church  In  Jedburgh. 
These  two  ministers,  along  with  Mr  Collier,  vrho 
afterwards  deserted  the  Relief  Church,  formed 
themselves,  a  few  vears  afterwards,  into  %,  presby- 
tery. They  called  themselves  the  Prttbytery  of 
Belirf,  to  intimate  that  they  were  willing  to 
relieve  from  that  which  the  great  body  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation  have  all  along  named  the  yoke  of  pa- 
tronagt.  But  this  relief  they  professed  themselves 
able  to  give  only  to  those  **  who  adhered  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  exhi- 
bited in  her  creeds,  canons,  confessions,  and  forms 
of  worship." 

Since  the  constitution  of  the  presbytery  of  Relief, 
this  portion  of  Scottish  dissenters  has  steadily  con- 
tinued to  increase.  For  a  considerable  time,  thev 
occupied  towards  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  posi- 
tion nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  in  England  to  the  established  church 
there.  They  professed  no  difference  of  opinion 
from  the  Scottish  church,  and  cultivated  inter- 
communion, so  far  as  that  was  found  practicable. 
But  they  have  been  lately  withdrawing  themselves 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  church  from  which 
they  originally  sprung,  and  instead  of  having  their 
candidates  for  the  ministry  educated  at  de  Di- 
vinity Halls  of  the  Universities,  they  have  now  a 
Hall  of  their  own.  They,  however,  require  of 
their  students  the  same  attendance  at  all  the  clas- 
ses in  the  university  (theological  ones  excepted) 
which  is  required  of  candidates  in  the  church  of 
Scotland.  In  1830,  there  were  seventy-nine  min- 
isters connected  with  the  Relief  Synod,  and  in 
1839,  there  were  112.  The  Relief  is  the  only 
body  of  dissentients  from  the  church  of  Scotland 
from  which  no  branch  dissent  has  sprung.  As  a 
church  it  still  remains  unbroken,  but  at  the  present 
time  there  Is  a  union  between  it  and  the  Secession 
church  under  proposition. 
^  RENNIE,  George;  a  distinguished  agricultu- 
rist, was  bom  at  the  farm  of  Phantassie,  in  the 
county  of  East  Lothian,  in  1749.  His  fisther, 
James  Rennie,  was  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  agricultural  improvements  in  his  day, 
atid  his  brother  John  Reunie,  was  the  celebrated 


civil  engineer,  of  who«  a  dMrt  wtm  a^  ■ 
the  body  of  tbo  work. 

George  Rennie  very  early  edililii  aifllMtf 
that  activity,  pcBeCr^Mi^  maA  mOk^mm,  ate 
characteriied  hia  after  ytatt.  Bs  \m  mmM  4 
himself;  that,  while  attcadiBg  scha4,k a^Mi 
to  pass  through  the  woiksbuy  af  J  ' 
whose  son  was  kis  eoBpaaiaB,  mtm 
chines  and  modala  from  tose  ta  lia 
the  bands  of  that  inddatii^Ue  sa4i 
He  had  an  obscrvaat  eye  aad  a  i 
and  in  this  way  ha  gaiiiad  mmm  i 
ledge,  and,  what  was  of  mart  aiMlipL*  » 
petus  was  given  to  iaqi^.  and  a  kn  lafc  »• 
veatigatioa  of  sod  •ewiaftabassravasMah 
in  the  arts  as  can*,  froas  tfant  ta  tas.  timmm 
to  be  objects  of  pabfic  tmMmmm  mi  ^^ 
anee.  When  a  jroatk,  he  was  sal  is  TairiM 
by  his  fisther,  to  aaakt  a  svfiy  sf  *i  *tt  « 
agriculture  in  tboaa  iBstriel%  mi  !■  ^a^mm 
there  powerfollj  SrteUd  to  the  asMMMtf « 
a  system  of  cztcMive  iwpufsal  if  A«  «■ 
estates  by  several  gentlrawa,  tht  fahfli  ^^ 
cultural  improveoMai  is  the  m^^  kak 
counties, — sock  were  lovd  KiIbbi,  Batrffc 
wells,  Rentoo  of  huamttim^  Fsrfyw  rfi^ 
and  others.  Tkeso  iispiuiiBSiH,  «M imM 
principally  of  endoatag.  marMsf  as  s  pal  ^ 
and  draining,  appear  to  have  e^aaarfiiAr 
back  as  1750.  Jaaics  Rcaaistes^MtM 
when,  coDseqncaUy,  the  wtjict  rfa^— » 
waa  only  •evcotaca  years  of  ^fc,  tfti  jswy*< 
have  been  mdcrtakca  aatcfier  ta*<>*4«^ 
proves,  not  only  his  gtacral  paaairf  <^***^ 
but  his  fisther 's  disiiiaiiat,  ia  hsi*^^^^ 
the  qualities  fi9r  wksck  Ua  Ma  ass  dbn^*> 
be  distinguished.  Jaiaes  Baals  biiii*^; 
brewing  estabUakaeat  oa  the  pemitmi^^ 
by  the  Linton  diatfllcry,  the  ttfitkmthma* 
was,  in  1765,  coasBittetf  to Qasfft.  hte^V 
he  cootinoed  for  oae  year,  at  ate*  te»*»** 
of  his  fisther  occorring,  tke  estshiiABal  m^ 
linquished,  and  aRowcd  to  rMaa  a  s  A^ 
sUte  until  the  year  1770.  ahta  H  m  !•  •• 
tenant  In  1785  Bfr  Bcaak  Mas  isik *i«* 
into  his  own  naoagODeat :  sa4  >Bai>y^ 
up  in  a  superior  taaaacr,  eaasBasaid  ili  k^ 
of  distilling  oo  aa  ealaffsd  sols 
remabed  in  Mr  Ecnaie  s  hsads  i 
the  whole  work  waa  let  ia  Irnas. 

The  success  of  Mr  Rcaak  a^    ^ 
soon  caaM  to  be  very  |sainJi|  fc— *»* 
accurate  arrangeawBta  of  his  tea  ••»  •■•? 
praise,  aa  well  as  an  iaceatiw  «•  < 
the  moat  disoaraing  of  kk  aaigkh 
ing  agriculture  as  faadaiaiatslly  af 
fiicts  and  aetoal 
which  he  went,  spi 
in  setting  to  rest  a  variaiy  i 
His    keen  percaptioa  aod 
taught  him,  alaMst  iatastivily,  tkt  U 
ber  of  tkeae;  aad  otkcra,  wisck  1 
grounds  for  their  support,  kat  wteft  W> 
ed  by  time  and  error  too  akstrvt  «• 
freed  fitm  tke  aetdlcaa  laavca  < 
operatloD,   aad  tkaa 


mAhettmikm^ 


Above  all,  ha  taigkt,  ky  iW  a'"'"'^?!! 
which  his  laada  wtra  iaid  oa<  sad  h#l>«»!g 
ing  requirca  tka  .qaick  cyt  sad  th*  ^^S 
hand,  and  thai  Hm  geaani  piisq>j^*^^ 
ject  to  tke  opcratkia  of  aaO  aad  di^*~ 
lated  by  lotelligcacaaad  cakahrisa    mf^^ 
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VII  completely  fenced,  tborougbly  drained,  well 
minored,  and  most  perfectly  cleaned  of  every  kind 
ofinnoal  weed.  This  was  effected  by  drilled 
cropi,  whicb  were  borse-boed,  band-hoed,  and 
thereafter,  if  neeenary,  band-picked.  In  short, 
hii  whole  operationi  were  condacted  in  aach  a 
niiterly  ftyle,  and  the  culture  of  bis  farm  in  every 
respect  io  perfect,  that  it  waa  not  only  vastly  in- 
crctiad  in  productive  value,  but  bad  the  appearance 
of  a  well  kept  garden. 

Ai  the  earlier  periods  of  Mr  Rennie's  life,  the 
eaitom  of  dividing  farm  grounds  into  tbtf  distinc- 
tion of  "infield"  and  ** outfield,"  had  not  become 
entirel/  obsolete, — ^tbe  former  being  the  only  por- 
tioB  which  was  manured,  and  whicb,  from  being 
eomtantly  under  tillage,  was  full  of  all  sorts  of 
weeds,  annual  and  perennial ;  and  the  latter  never 
reedving  manure  at  all,  except  what  it  casually 
obtained  in  the  depasturing  of  cattle,  and  conse- 
quently, scarcely  repaying  t-he  trouble  and  expense 
of  cultivation.     In  these  times,  also,  a  great  part 
of  Eist  Lothian  was  held  by  the  tenants  under  old 
leases,  some  of  whom  paid  rent  wholly  in  grain,  and 
othcn  partly  in  grain  and  partly  in  money,  and  nearly 
an  were  burthened  with  restrictions  of  tfairlage  to 
particular  mills,  and  payments  in  kind.  Farms  were 
only  beginning  to  be  extended  in  size  to  the  more 
modem  scale,  and  the  average  might  be  about  two 
hundred  acres,  although  many  were  smidler,  and  few 
readied  the  length  of  three  hundred.     These  re- 
9Bired  from  three  to  four  ploughs,  which  were  each 
worked  by  four  horses.    At  the  present  time,  many 
of  the  fimns  exceed  five  hundred  acres  in  extent, 
and  are  worked  by  eig^it  or  ten  ploughs ;  and  the 
nttural  eonsequence  of  such  enlargements  has  been 
a  disunotion  of  the  number  of  farmers  by  more 
than  ooe-fourtb.    According  to  lord  Kaimes,  in 
his  Oentleoian  Fanner,  the  usual  rotation  of  crops 
at  that  time,  upon  the  best  infield  land,  was  fal- 
low, wheats  barley,  oats,  peas,  wheat,  barley,  oats; 
while,  upon  inferior  soils,  a  less  scourging  succes- 
sion   was   practised.      The  method  adopted .  in 
^theriog  in  the  harvest  was  also  imperfect.   From 
the  reapers  being  hired  for  the  season  at  fixed 
wages,  it  became  their  object,  as  they  supposed  it 
th^  interest,  to  hurry  through  matters,  without 
much  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  their  operations ; 
the  eoQsequence  of  which  was,  that  the  grain  was 
moflt  imperfectly  and  very  irregularly  cut.    From 
moot  of  the  fivm-aervants  being  employed  at  the 
■aae  work,  it  was  afterwarda  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  fielda,  until  the  whole  reaping  process  was 
Sniahed,  at  which  time  the  stacks  were  more  ex- 
)edidoualy  than  compactly  built,— were  fiir  too 
oany  in  number,  and  were  often  left  for  a  consid- 
Table  time  destitute  of  covering.     As  to  the  in. 
toor  management,  little  need  l^  said  of  the  Im- 
oenae^  improvement  which  the  invention  of  Uie 
hrashing-maehine  necessarily  brought  along  with 
t,  and  which  can  only  be  duly  estimated  by  those 
rho  remember  the  time  and  toll  which  were  ex- 
ended  in  manual  labour.     Indeed,  taken  all  in  all, 
be   buaineaa  of  thrashing  was  one  of  the  most 
'oublesome  connected,  in  former  days,  with  the 
perationa  of  a  com  fitrm,  and  even  then  without  the 
lost  irkscHne  surveillance  of  the  people  employed, 
waa  never  perfectly  performed.     The  winnow- 
)g,  ftr  cleaning  of  the  grab,  was  also  another  ever- 
atin^  process,  the  very  remembrance  of  whose 
fficulties  is  enough  to  sanctify  the  memory  of  the 
an  wrho  invented  a  method  for  their  cure.     The 
d  heavy  Scotch  plough  was  in  general  use,  and 


few  farmers  were  possessed  either  of  rollers  or 
drilling-machines.  This  cumbrous  ploughing  in- 
strument came  at  length  to  be  superseded  by  one 
of  a  smaller  construction,  something  on  the  Dutch 
model,  and  resembling  Uie  Rotherham  one;  and 
both  at  last  were  exploded,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  lighter  and  improved  one  of  Blr  Small. 

In  1787  Mr  Meikle  having  invented  the  Drum 
Thrashing  Machine,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  discoveries  which  the  agricultural  art 
owes  to  mechanical  genius,  Mr  Rennfe,  with  the 
generous  enthusiasm  which  characteriied  him,  im- 
mediately exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  unas- 
suming,  but  most  inde&tigable  and  meritorious  dis- 
coverer, and  caused  him  to  erect  the  first  machine 
in  the  county,  worked  with  horses,  on  the  Phan- 
tassie  property,  the  only  previous  one  being  that 
of  the  inventor  himself,  at  Knowsmill,  near  Tyn- 
ingbam,  which  waa  impelled  by  water.  The  merit 
of  the  discovery  of  the  thrashing-machine  by 
Andrew  Meikle,  like  the  discoveries  of  Bacon, 
Harvey,  Watt,  Davy,  and  other  great  and  fortu- 
nate names,  was,  after  bis  death,  disputed,  and  by 
varioua  people.  Most  of  these  claims  were  easily 
disposed  of;  but  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Sir 
Frauds  Rinlocb,  a  more  serious  and  determined 
opposition  waa  set  up,  it  being  contended  for  by 
them,  that  Mr  Meikle's  machine  was  copied  and 
imitated  from  a  model  sent  by  Sir  Francis  to  Mr 
Meikle,  at  Houston  BliU,  in  1784.  In  a  letter, 
originally  inserted  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr 
Sheriff,  entitled  a  <*  Reply  to  an  Address  to  the 
Public,  but  more  particularly  to  the  Landed  In- 
terest of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Thrashing-Machine,"  and  afterwards  copied 
by  the  conductor  into  the  forty-eighth  number  ot 
the  Farmer's  Magaxine,  Mr  Rennie  came  forward 
aa  the  defender  of  his  venerable  friend,  who  was 
then  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age ;  and 
therein  gave  such  a  lucid,  weU-arranged,  and  un- 
answera^ble  statement  of  the  historical  UdM  relat- 
ing to  the  discovery,  so  far  as  the  claims  of  Sir 
Francis  ELinloch  and  fiir  Meikle  were  respectively 
concerned,  that  be  may  be  said  to  have  for  ever 
settled  the  controversy.  From  his  temperance  and 
regularity,  Mr  Rennie  kept  himself  in  the  posses- 
sion of  general  good  health,  although  bis  constitu- 
tion was  not  naturally  a  very  strong  one ;  as,  in 
early  youth,  be  waa  subject  to  hemoptysis,  and 
pectoral  complainta,  after  either  severe  exertion,  or 
expoaure  to  cold.  Probably  the  precautiona  and 
restrictions  which  these  threatenings  subjected  him 
to,  however  seemingly  the  harbbgers  of  evil,  ope- 
rated in  every  respect  beneficially,  aa  they  not  only 
tended  to  the  fornuition  of  habits  which  led  to  the 
prolongation  of  life,  but  to  give  a  peculiar  stamp 
to  the  character  of  the  man.  Although  no  ancho- 
rite, when  the  conviviality  of  the  occaaion  required, 
the  habitual  course  of  his  living  waa  abatemiout. 
He  went  early  to  bed,  and,  until  bodily  infirmities 
began  to  creep  upon  him  a  few  vears  before  his 
death,  was  an  early  riaer,  and  fond  of  morobg  ex- 
ercise.  He  died  on  the  6th  October,  1828.  In 
personal  appearance  he  waa  slender,  and  never, 
even  in  bis  better  yeara,  exhibited  any  tendency 
towards  corpulency,  a  circumstance  which  probably 
b  a  great  measure  originated  b  the  activity  of  his 
mental  and  corporeal  habits.  In  stature  he  ap- 
peared to  be  six  feet,  was  dark  haired,  with  a 
quick  eye,  and  strikbg  countenance.  In  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  bis 
character  was  highly  estimable.    As  a  parent  he 
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was  affectionate  and  kind  t  as  a  friend,  sincere  and 
attached ;  as  a  man  of  business,  open,  punctual, 
and  accurate.  In  the  forwarding  of  others,  he 
spared  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  expense ;  and  he 
needed  only  to  have  merit  pointed  out  to  him,  that 
he  might  exert  himself  in  its  behalf.  He  was  not 
fond  of  attracting  notice,  either  bj  speaking  in 
public,  or  by  writing ;  but  the  few  articles  he  pub- 
lished exhibit  an  ability  and  luminousness  greatly 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  minds. 

ROPE  MAKING.  A  single  thread  of  yam, 
consisting  of  fibres  twisted  together,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  untwist  itself,  the  external  parte  being 
strained  by  extension,  and  the  internal  parts  by 
compression ;  so  that  the  elasticity  of  all  Uie  parts 
resists,  and  tends  to  restore  the  thread  to  its  natu- 
ral state.  But  if  two  such  threads  similarly 
twisted,  are  retained  in  contact  at  a  given  point  of 
the  circumference  of  each,  this  point  is  rendered 
stationary  by  the  opposition  of  the  equal  forces 
acting  in  contrary  directions,  and  becomes  the 
centre,  round  which  both  threads  are  carried  by 
the  forces  which  remain ;  so  that  they  continue  to 
twist  round  each  other,  till  the  new  combination 
causes  a  tension,  capable  of  counterbalancing  the 
remaining  tension  of  the  original  threads.  Three, 
four,  or  more  threads,  may  be  united  nearlr  in  the 
same  manner.  A  itrand,  as  it  is  called  by  rope 
makers,  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  yams 
thus  twisted  together,  generally  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five;  a  Aa^ser  consists  of  three  strands, 
a  ihroud  of  four,  and  a  ciMe  of  three  halsers  or 
shrouds.  Shroud  laid  cordage  has  the  disadvan- 
tage  of  being  hollow  in  the  centre,  or  else  of  re- 
quiring  a  great  change  of  form  in  the  strands  to 
fill  up  the  vacuity;  so  that  in  undergoing  this 
change,  the  cordage  stretches,  and  is  unequally 
strained.  The  relative  position  and  the  compara- 
tive tension  of  all  the  fibres  in  these  complicated 
combinations  are  not  very  easily  determined  by 
calculation ;  but  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
most  advantageous  for  the  strength  of  ropes,  to 
twist  the  strands,  when  they  are  to  be  compound- 
ed, in  such  a  direction  as  to  untwist  the  yarns  of 
which  they  are  formed;  that  is,  to  increase  the 
twist  of  the  strands  themselves ;  and  probably  the 
greatest  strength  is  obtained  when  the  ultimate 
obliquity  of  the  constituent  fibres  is  least,  and  the 
most  equable. 

A  very  strong  rope  may  also  be  made  by  twist- 
ing fire  or  six  strands  round  a  seventh,  as  an  axiv 
In  this  case,  the  central  strand,  or  heart,  it  fouti^l 
after  much  use  to  be  chafied  to  oakum.  Such 
ropes  are,  however,  considered  unfit  for  riggings  or 
for  any  use  in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  Ire- 
quently  bent 

Ropes  are  moet  commonly  made  of  hemp,  but 
various  other  vegetables  are  occasionally  employ  rd. 
The  Chinese  even  use  woody  fibres;  and  the  barka 
of  trees  furnish  cordage  to  other  nations. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  of  rope  making  by 
hand,  is  that  of  spinning  the  yams  or  thrtsd», 
which  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  ai 
ordinary  spinning.  The  spinner  carries  a  bun^lle 
of  dressed  hemp  round  his  waist;  the  two  endi  of 
the  bundle  being  assembled  in  front.  Haviup^ 
drawn  out  a  proper  number  of  fibres  with  bis  html, 
be  twists  them  with  his  fingers,  and  fixing  tKk* 
twisted  part  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl,  whicb  ti 
driven  by  a  wheel  pot  in  motion  by  an  assist! nt. 
he  walks  backwards  down  the  rope-walk,  th# 
twisted  part  always  serving  to  draw  out  more  ithrci 


from  the  handle  roand 
spinning  wheel.     The 
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fibres  are  eqaaUv  a«ppUc<  mmi  tkaa 
enter  the  twiited  parts  by  tWir  aa^  i 
their  middle.  As  soob  aa  W  has  rmt 
minion  of  the  walk,  a 
yam  off  the  whirl,  aaid  giv 
to  put  upon  a  reel,  wkile  W  himmH  MS^tkm  m 
own  hemp  to  the  whirl  book,  aod  piBi*  imt 
the  walk.  When  the  pertoo  at  tW  iwrf  h^M  «• 
tum,  the  first  spinner,  wbo  kaoeaafliOifeajBr^ 
holds  it  firmly  at  the  cod,  aod  miwmtu  mmm  w 
the  walk,  while  the  reel  ia  tmnm^  hm^  • 
equally  tight  all  the  way.  till  ht  raacte  »  -v. 
where  he  waits  till  tbe  meemd  apMBv  aio  um 
yam  off  the  whirl  hook,  mmd  jams  «  ia  atarf  j 
that  of  the  firat  sptaaer,  m  m^m  ikai  s  auf  ^ 
low  it  oo  the  reeL 

The  next  part  of  tbe  | 
is  that  of  warping  tbe  yarM^  «r  i 
to  one  length,  which  ia  aboot  300  fcffi—  •  ^ 
length  rope-groanda.  aad  oUo  lo  yaftt^  s  40i 
turn  or  twist  into  tbeas. 

The  third  proeesa  in  rope  tmkimg^  m  !kt  vm 
of  the  yam.  Sooctiaes  tbe 
wind  off  one  reel,  and,  bavisy' 
vessel  of  hot  tar,  are  wo«ni4  i 
perfiuotts  tar  being  nmott4  by  < 
pass  through  a 
oakum;  but  the  ordinary  i 
skains  or  banks,  wbieb  ar«draw«  WaafABO"* 
a  uniform  motion  tbroofb  tbe  tw>Wnla  li  tt» 
process,  great  care  moat  ba  taikeo  th^  ^  ttr  • 
boiling  neither  too  taat  mar  too  dbv  1^  «* 
cablea  requires  more  tar  tbaa  far  bo««t  kaiop* 
and  for  standing  and  raatw  n§igm%,  «  w^o*  '* 
be  merely  well  covered.  Taerrd  esf^ifi  hmW« 
found  to  be  weaker  than  what  ■  aBmni<  otaa  i 
is  new;  but  tbe  tarred  rope  ia  mm  aaesoi^avort 
by  immersion  in  water. 

The  last  part  of  tbe  proma  oT  tape  astai,  • 
to  lay  the  cordage.     For  tbia 
yams  are  attach  ai  eoe  co«  to  a 
hook  is  then  tamed  tbe 
twist  of  tbe  individoal  yarv,  asid 
is  called  a  strand.     Tbrac 
besidea  a  central  ooe,  are  tbca 
and  attached  at  one  cod  to  thro 
separate  hooka,  bat  ai  fba  otbar  ea 
hook ;  and  tbe  proccea  of  cooibB^f  \ 

^,  ■  "  '■  "  "  .*...?  ^ 
il  I  r  »'■  I"  1 1  *j  M  CO  n  t  r»  <■  - 
«iiti  in  §Q  rrfiiU' 

itrmtfft*   r#r«jrr  *rTmmt>(ly  it  t&>ir 
jutt  M  much  t«r^l  as  lata 
twliimg  the  rontrwy  way*  in 
binaiion^ 

L«rfe  rop<n  tr*  ^h^mgmt%$imim  fmm  i 
«if«i  iht  c^hU  U*d  and  I«0ir4ad    fie  t 
c»mpo««daruii^dfftr8«idiWi  .      ^, 
tmch  of  ibfv  rocMMMl^  sf  ibMl  I 
ttr«i}ili,    wbirh   art 
rqud   namber  of  pteltiw  mmm.    A 
top9  tigbt  lodMa  b  <  ' 
3.t:S  jrama  or  tbrvHliw  <  . 
iMfif  itomdafT  atraoda.     A 
ttttk  of  only  thrrt 
number   ol  ptimiliv*  ya«*  , 
«Ue  of  tbe  tQf*i  itm  csaatlii.  d  A  1 
in  tirfyitifvtTit<«,  it 
tlj  vid^d  unoiif  ihrv«  li 
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irn  ire  reckoned  equivalent  in  lengtb  to  eighteen 
ithooM  <^  rope  cable-laid,  and  to  twenty  fathoms 
iwser-laid.  Ropes  of  from  one  inch  to  two  inches 
nd  a  half  in  circumference  are  usually  hawser-laid ; 
f  from  three  to  ten  inches,  are  either  hawser  or 
able  laid ;  hut  when  more  than  ten  inches,  they 
re  always  cable-laid. 

Erery  hand-spinner  in  the  dock-yard  is  required 
9  ipio,  out  of  the  best  hemp,  six  threads,  each  160 
itboms  long,  for  a  quarter  of  a  day's  work.  A 
•wl  of  yam,  in  the  warping  process,  contains  336 
breads. 

The  folloMTing  are  captain  Huddart's  improved 
rindples  of  the  rope  manufacture : — 

1.  To  keep  the  yams  separate  from  eacb  other, 
nd  to  draw  them  from  bobbins  revolving  upon 
cewers,  so  as  to  maintain  the  twist  while  the 
tand  or  primary  cord  is  forming. 

2.  To  pass  them  through  a  register,  which  di- 
ides  them  by  circular  shells  of  holes ;  the  num- 
er  in  each  concave  shell  being  conformable  to  the 
iitaaee  from  the  centre  of  the  strand,  and  the 
ogle  which  the  yams  make  with  a  line  parallel 
>  it,  and  which  gives  them  a  proper  position  to 
oter. 

3.  To  employ  a  tube  for  compressing  the  strand, 
nd  preserving  the  cylindrical  figure  of  its  surface. 

4.  To  use  a  guage  for  determining  the  angle 
hich  the  yarns  in  the  outside  shell  make  with  a 
ne  parallel  to  the  centre  of  the  strand,  when  re. 
isteriog ;  because  according  to  the  angle  made  by 
le  yams  in  this  shell,  the  relative  length  of  all 
le  yams  in  the  strand  will  be  determined. 

5.  To  harden  up  the  strand,  and  thereby  increase 
le  angle  in  the  outside  shell ;  which  compensates 
>r  the  stretching  of  the  yams,  and  the  compres- 
ion  of  the  strands. 

A  great  many  patents  have  been  obtained,  and 
orked  with  various  degrees  of  success,  for  mak- 
f  ropes.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  de- 
xiptioQ  of  twonMchines,  figured  in  Plate  LXXIV., 
>e  one  for  making  rope  yams,  the  other  for  sewing 
it-ropes ;  invented  by  Mr  James  Whitelaw,  and 
tted  up  by  him  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  rope- 
orkt  in  Glasgow. 

TwiMimg  Machine, — Fig.  1  is  a  fi-ont  elevation 
'  the  machine  for  making  rope  yams.  This 
achiae  is  set  in  motion,  or  stopped,  by  means  of 
belt  which  works  upon  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys 
a.  The  Boain  driving  shaft  6  6,  runs  the  whole 
ngth  of  tho  framing  of  the  machine  and  beyond 
•  ends.  Upon  the  shaft  6  6,  the  bevel- wheels 
e,  c,  are  fixed ;  and  these  wheels  give  motion  to 
le  frames  which  hold  the  cans  </,  cf,  </,  by  gearing 
to  other  wheels  fixed  to  the  under  ends  of  the 
tines.  The  pulley  e,  upon  the  main  shaft,  sets 
motion  the  pulley/,  by  means  of  a  belt  passing 
^er  each ;  and  the  pulley  /  runs  loose  upon  the 
indie  of  the  rollars  g  g,  and  carries  a  teethed 
nion.  A,  round  with  it.  The  pinion  A,  gears  into 
wheel  t,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  spindle  of  the 
Uars  A,  A ;  and  in  this  way,  it  communicates  mo- 
rn to  the  top  dmwing-rollers.  Upon  the  other 
d  of  the  spindle  of  the  rollers  A,  k^  the  spur 
beel  /  b  fixed,  which  gears  into  the  spur  wheel 
futcned  upon  the  end  of  the  spindle  of  the 
U^rs  y,  g ;  and  in  this  way  these  rollers  are  set 
motion.  The  teeth  are  not  shown  in  any  of 
e  wheels.  If  the  cans  had  been  made  of  a 
laller  sixe  than  they  are  shown  in  the  figure  it  is 
pp<»ed  that  this  would  have  been  an  improvement. 
The  mode  of  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  fol- 


lows. The  cans  d,d,d,  are  first  put  into  frames, 
(with  very  large  boles  At  the  top)  similar  to  those 
shown  in  the  fig.,  which  mn  in  front  of  the  ordin- 
ary kind  of  drawing  frame,  and  a  large  portion  of 
twist  is  thus  put  into  the  sliver  whilst  the  cans  are 
filling.  When  the  cans  are  filled  at  the  drawing- 
frame  in  the  Mray  mentioned,  they  are  lifted  from 
it,  and  set  into  the  frames  of  the  machine  shown 
in  the  fig.,  after  each  end  of  the  half-formed  rope- 
yarn  has  been  paued  through  a  hole  made  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  top  part  of  its  can-frame.  When 
the  cans  are  thus  put  into  their  frames,  the  end  of 
each  yam  is  first  passed  over  the  top  roUera  k,k, 
then  under  the  rollera  g,g,  and  again  over  the  top 
rollera,  and  under  the  bottom  ones,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  crossed  belt ;  then  the  ends  are  passed 
betwixt  each  pair  of  back  guide-foUera  H,n,  and 
from  them  to  a  reel.  As  soon  as  all  this  is  done, 
the  machine  is  set  a  going,  and  the  rest  of  the 
twist  is  put  into  the  yams,  by  the  cans  revolving, 
whilst  the  draw- rollera  are  taking  them  out,  and 
passing  them  on  to  the  reel ;  the  surface  of  which 
moves  at  the  very  same  speed  as  the  surface  of  the 
rollera  g,g,  and  k,k. 

Above  the  top  joumal  of  each  can  frame  a  nip- 
per is  fixed,  which  revolves  along  with  it.  Each 
nipper  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  hardened  steel, 
which  work  in  a  mortice  cut  through  the  cylindri- 
cal part  fixed  above  the  top  journal  of  each  can 
frame.  These  steel  pieces  bear  upon  eacb  other 
at  their  inner  ends ;  each  of  which  has  a  semicircu- 
lar groove  running  up  and  down  in  it,  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  the  yam  fast,  so  as  to  press  and 
smooth  it,  whilst  passing  through  the  nippers. 
An  oval  spring  o,o,  presses  each  pair  of  steel 
pieces  together,  and  every  spring  has  a  pinchiiig- 
screw,  which  is  not  seen  in  the  fig.,  to  regulate  the 
strain.  One  of  the  cans  is  shown  in  section,  and 
them  is  a  small  ring  or  eye  for  the  yam  to  pass 
through,  fixed  inside  of  each  can,  at  the  top,  which 
eye  is  shown  in  this  can.  Next  to  the  sectioned 
can,  one  is  drawn  showing  the  edge  of  its  frame, 
and  also  the  manner  of  holding  the  cans,  and  how 
they  may  be  taken  out  or  put  into  their  frames. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  last  mentioned  frame,  one  end 
of  the  steel  pieces  of  the  nippera  is  shown.  The 
top  drawing  rollera  have  grooves  cut  into  them,  in 
order  to  guide  the  yams ;  and  the  two  pulleys  p 
and  q,  which  drive  the  reel,  form  part  of  these 
rollera.  The  pulleys  p  and  q,  have  the  one  an 
open,  the  other  a  crossed  belt,  and  there  is  a  dou- 
ble dutch-box  with  suitable  pulleys,  upon  an  in- 
termediate shaft;  which  shaft  is  in  two  pieces,  and 
by  this  arrangement  the  reel  is  set  in  motion, 
stopped,  or  reversed.  The  axes  of  the  top  and 
bottom  draw-roUera  are  not  in  the  same  perpendi. 
cular  plane,  but  the  top  rollera  overhang  the  bottom 
ones,  in  order  to  prevent  the  yam  when  passing 
from  the  nippera  on  to  the  top  draw-rollera,  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  turns  of  the  yam  upon 
the  under  draw-rollera.  If  the  machine  is  working 
so  as  to  put  fore  twist  into  the  yam,  it  can  be 
altered  to  put  back  twist  into  it,  very  easily,  by 
simply  opening  the  cross  belts,  or  belt,  and  cros- 
sing the  belts  or  belt,  which  is  open,  upon  the 
pulleys  a,  a,  e,  and/. 

If  instead  of  cans,  bobbins  filled  by  an  ordinary 
roving-frame,  were  put  into  the  above  machine, 
with  the  spindle  of  each  lying  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, the  additional  twist  would  in  this  way  bp 
given  to  the  yarn,  if  the  machine  was  adjusted,  and 
set  in  motion  in  the  way  already  described. 
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Ma6km$tfor  Sewing  Hat^ropet,  Fig.  2.  ii  an 
clermtion  with  one  of  the  driring  pulleys,  ftc.  for 
the  needles  teken  away,  and  fig.  3,  is  a  plan  of  this 
machine: — when  a  part  is  seen  in  both  figs., 
the  same  letters  point  it  out  in  the  'one  as  in  the 
other.  The  crane  shown  at  A,  draws  the  ropes  to 
be  sewed  forwards,  by  the  assistance  of  a  set  of 
blocks  and  tackle,  made  fast  on  the  different  side 
of  the  crane,  from  the  sewing  part  of  the  machine, 
a,  is  its  driving  pulley,  which  is  worked  by  a  belt 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  crane  part  of  the 
machine  is  stopped  or  set  in  motion  by  a  handle  6, 
which  works  the  plate  c,  by  means  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  shafts,  rods,  and  lerers,  shown  in  the  figs. 
A,  pin  upon  the  plate  e,  gears  into  a  gab  or  snug 
on  a  friction  strap,  screwed  upon  the  arms  of 
the  driving  pulley ;  and  this  forms  the  connecting 
and  disconnecting  parts  of  the  dntdi-boz.  The 
crane  is  of  the  ordinary  construction,  and  the  teeth 
upon  its  wheel  d,  and  pinion  e,  are  not  shown. 
The  pulleys ^^  turn  the  spindles  a^g,  by  means  of 
a  feather  which  holds  into  a  very  long  groove  cut 
into  each  spindle.  The  spindles  ^,o,  are  screwed, 
and  the  screwed  part  of  each  works  into  a  nut, 
(made  in  two  pieces,  so  that  it  may  be  ti^tened 
up  if  it  wears,)  in  order  that  when  a  spmdle  is 
turned  by  means  of  its  pulley,  it  will,  by  the  fea- 
thers sliding  into  the  groove,  work  the  needle  on 
end,  as  weu  as  turn  It  round.  A  is  a  handle  in 
connection  with  a  screw,  which  works  a  wedge  in 
such  a  way,  as  that  it  will  raise  or  lower  the  under 
plate  which  presses  and  guides  the  ropes  to  be 
sewed.  When  a  needle  is  set  in  motion,  it  should 
pass  through  the  ropes  and  come  out  again  before 
It  stops;  this  is  done  by  means  of  two  bevel 
wheels,  upon  each  of  the  shafts  which  move  the 
pulleys  that  drive  the  pulleys  /,/.  8a^  that 
these  wheels  run  loose  upon  the  shafts,  with  the 
face  of  the  one  wheel  opposite  the  face  of  the 
other ;  and  that  each  has  a  friction-cone  cast  on  it ; 
then,  if  these  wheels  are  kept  always  moving,  by 
means  of  a  third  bevel  wheel  which  gears  into  each 
pair,  and  if  a  double-ended  cone  be  coupled  to  its 
shaft  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  can  be  pushed 
into  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  cones  upon  the 
wheeb ;  the  shaft,  and  consequently  the  needles, 
will  be  worked  backwards  or  forwards,  according 
as  the  double  cone  is  pressed  into  the  cone  of  the 
one  bevel  wheel  or  the  other.  A  weight  fastened 
on  to  a  lever,  and  working  above  a  horiiontal 
rocking-shaft,  is  the  simplest  method  of  holding 
the  cones  into  gear ;  and  all  the  parts  necessary 
besides  this,  are  required  to  shift  the  cones  quickly 
out  of  gear,  when  the  needles  come  out ;  but  when 
a  needle  is  as  far  into  the  ropes  as  it  can  get,  then 
the  parts  must  be  adapted  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  double  cone  will  be  shifted  from  the  cone  on 
the  one  wheel  into  that  of  the  other.  The  bell- 
crank  levers  i,i,  worked  in  the  manner  shown  in 
ii$,  9,  are  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  double- 
cones.  Each  part  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  spindles 
g^,  for  working  the  bell-crank  levers,  is  fitted,  so 
that  the  spindle  may  turn  into  it  when  it  is  carried 
end  ways  with  the  spindle ;  il,  in  the  elevation,  is 
one  of  the  rods  which  carry  the  motions  of  the 
bell-crank  levers  to  the  double-cones. 

RUGBT,  (anciently  Rocktberru,)  a  small  town 
of  England,  in  Warwickshire,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Avon,  eighty-three  miles  N.  W. 
from  London.  There  are  no  manufiictures  carried 
on  in  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vidnity 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultu^.     PopuJatioo  in 


1831,2501.  RagW  is  od|  silid  •  Mitf  / 
its  free  grammar  school,  sM  iMlitaOM  iM  f^ 
its  foundation  to  Laarsare  ShaA,  t  0t^  « 
Ixmdon,  ia  the  carivpart  af  thtntprflhA* 
He  was  a  native  J  hnwrnrnwrn,  s  ift^  »  ftr 
neighbouriiig  parish  ti  (Mmimikm^m 
the  school  with  property  in  thsl  psiifff  «B 
about  eight  acres  cT  land  in  hmka^^i  fW 
duit  dose,  and  now  fonniw  •  psftrf  lfl*>te^ 
duit  street  and  its  vidahy.  ThmnfAv 
portion  of  the  endowunnt  hm  iamad  m  «te 
so  wonderfully  within  the  hiit  hrif  iMn^  *■ 
the  revenues  of  the  schod  haft  dNnitesr 
that  period  froas  XI 16  a  yasr  ta MM *»flHi 
The  management  of  the  ia^titatm  •  «■<  ■ 
twelve  tntsteca,  aad  the  schad  k  m*v*i^ 
tioo  of  a  head  mMter.  with  ib  smMAmM 
masters,  a  French  tcttcher,  s  vfMs^  aatr.  id  • 
drawing  master.  Tbert  sn  shsal  lalt  kp  ■ 
the  foundations  and  the  namhsrdAaaM* 
the  foundation  b  rcstrictdl  !•  Ml  T«"^ 
scholarships  or  czhibitioBs  of  M  s  jmi^* 
dther  Oxford  or  Oambridet,  m sy*»fc«*» 
larsof  this  scadnarys  tmithmtmf^t^^ 
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nd  nniverdty  feUowshtps,  to  vUthi^^ 

assistaaU  are  entitled  on  rstinnf  fcsa  iftt  ^ 

after  ten  vears*  oerviea.    Ths  1 

to  this  noble  iaathotioa 

forming  a  handsoow  grovp  ia  tW  T« 

architecture. 

RUNJBBT  SIlfOH.  SmUkm^ 
RUSSIA,  («.)  The  piM'>*  ^  ^ 
amounted  in  1836,  to  tljtnojm  OTAa 
her,  the  peasantry  aawmatsd  to  sis 
nearlv  one-half  of  %rhom  ••  hsloifd***"^^ 
and  t  he  remalndar  to  the  noUsi.  ^  ^  f 
an  estate  is  estimated  bv  the  a«hr  d*^ 
that  is,  malr  peasants  of  all  afsic  ^^^  *  ^ 
it.  On  the  estate  of  eoaatCheisMdi^^ 
landowner  in  Russia,  the  namhsr  d  ha  *«^ 
to  use  the  ordinary  pfarsat,  smofl*  *VP? 
In  the  interesting  ««Dc<aib  of  Bsi^l^^ 
contained  in  a  recent  work  aa  ■■■iB.kf  Ik  "» 
ables,  and  which  was  svpfM  to  da  ^^^ 
tive  M.  do  SahooroC  ia  the  roosnMrt  d  ^ 


bow,  we  learn  that  MO  soais  «t  ^if  ^^ 
to  furnish  eighty  labowerK  vswa  mi  MJr 
the  wives  tod  as  well  as  thsir  b«h^  ■* 
work  three  days  in  tha  wash  <v  l^*^^ 
gives  up  to  them  ia  rvtam  ths fcs» d to ■»■ 
days  labour  of  a  man  iadadts  tM  dia  ^ 
his  horse  when  raqaisitt:  mi  s  9^^^T 
change  his  employmcai  normo^**^* 
out  his  naatcrV  leave.  Ta  s 
200  souls  the  proportioa  of 
ted  to  the  piiaaaiitiy  b 


buildings,  .-^  ,—-«-.     ■  -  i^ig 

they  cultivate  aa  c^ad  f^aOCydW*" 
domain  of  thdr  lord.  ^^ 

During  the  loag  Uwrnkm  viaMrtk*^*^ 
no  deouuid  for  the  lahean  d  1 
labour  of  any  kind,  dthoogh  in  s  frt 
may  be  wasted  or  miodlnasd,  bisp  < 
some  return  to  the  lamiomwmm^mm--^^ 
he  may  be  called,  he  I — t— A*^*"^ 
tory  until  the  i 
Mr  Venablas 
proprietors  who  do  aoc  csny  m  •  < 
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tone  ktad  or  other.*'  He  further  informs  us  that 
"  Dot  only  hare  the  Russian  nobles,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  property  and  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  become  manufacturers,  but  they  carry  on 
the  buiiiiess  in  every  branch  almost  entirely  to  the 
exduiion  of  other  classes,  since  they  alone  can 
commind  without  difficulty,  and  on  aidyantageous 
terms,  the  hands  necessary  for  the  purpose.  A 
ooioufiKtarer  who  is  not  noble,  being  incapable  by 
bw  of  possessing  serfs,  while  free  labour  is  scarce, 
Duit  compete  at  a  disadvantage  with  a  rival  who 
an  enforce  the  performance  of  whatever  work  he 
requires,  and  who  has  bis  operatives  as  it  were 
inder  military  discipline."  The  Russian  peasant 
nanifests  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  varied 
iboars  which  he  is  required  to  perform.  "He 
m\\  plough  to^y,  weave  to-morrow,  and  help  to 
)aild  a  house  the  third  day."  Many  travellers 
live  concurred  in  praising  the  handiness  and  in- 
fenutty  of  the  peasantry. 

b  Midition  to  the  work  carried  on  in  fEictories, 
^re  is  a  great  amount  of  industry  engaged  in 
lOttiehold  manufiEictures.  These  afford  employ- 
Dent  during  the  winter,  and  also  at  other  times,  as 
iwy  may  be  suspended  or  resumed  at  convenience, 
tfr  Vcnsbles  tells  us  that  "  the  exercise  of  various 
irti  on  a  small  scale  in  private  houses,  either  for 
>rofit  or  home  consumption,  is  very  great." 
'Miny  ladies  employ  a  number,  generally  thechil- 
ren  of  household  servants,  in  embroidering  and 
liking  sU  kinds  of  fancy-work."  "  Women  are 
mpleyed  in  spinning,  ^iveaving,  knitting,  carpet- 
resFing,  kc,  for  the  raw  material  in  Russia  is 
rorth  little,  and  the  manufactured  article  alone  is 
ilutble  in  the  market.**  Almost  all  travellers  in 
iusiia  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  industry  of 
he  pessants'  wives ;  and  the  same  causes  which 
nd  the  richer  classes  to  employ  their  dependents 
B  giving  value  to  an  article  by  the  skilful  labours 
•f  the  needle,  direct  the  female  peasants  to  the 
MSBsef  iaereasing  their  humble  comforts  ata  small 
xpenie,  while  time  is  profitably  filled  up  for  which 
wre  is  no  ether  demand.  Captain  Cochrane,  the 
•cdestriaa  tourist,  says :— "  The  women  (wives  of 
w  peasantry)  I  have  always  found  engaged  in  some 
Bployment:  they  make  very  good  coarse  woollen 
krths  and  linens,  as  well  as  knit  stockings  and  spin 
bread.  The  whole  work  of  the  house  is  thrown 
m  them,  while  they  also  partake  the  labours  of 
w  field.-  In  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks 
f  the  Kolyma,  in  Eastern  Siberia,  "the  women 
"sroider  i^oves,  caps,  boots,  and  various  things, 
'  a  very  neat  manner." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Russia 
tSDufiustures  for  her  own  consumption  an  immense 
''Mtity  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods.  The 
>reniment  makes  great  exertions  to  encourage 
Mne  manufactures,  and  its  agents  abroad  are  di- 
«*«d  to  forward  models  of  all  new  machinery  and 
•tterns  of  new  manufactures  to  St  Petersburg, 
»d  foreign  workmen  are  not  unfrequently  engaged 
'them  to  conduct  Russian  factories.  Within  the 
«  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  im- 
«fe  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Russian  wool. 
he  Merino  sheep  has  been  successfully  naturalised, 
>t  only  in  the  central  and  southern  governments, 
«t  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
"t>c,  where,  though  nature  has  done  less,  the 
«st  care  which  is  necessary  in  the  management 

s  sheep.fold  has  occasioned  the  improvement  of 
ool  to  be  equally  if  not  more  rapid  than  in  more 
▼oured  provinces.  In  1832,  a  society  for  the 
vn. 


improvement  of  wool  was  formed  in  Siberia.  The 
first  Merino  sheep  were  introduced  intofhe  Russian 
empire  less  than  thirty  years  since,  and  there  are 
now  about  a  million  in  the  government  of  Jeka- 
terinoslaw,  and  in  the  Crimea  and  the  government 
of  Cherson  probably  by  this  time  nearly  as  many. 
In  1826  the  exports  of  wool  fi'om  Russia  amounted 
to  35,800  poods ;  in  1834  to  281,450  poods.  The 
purchase  of  Russian  wool  for  the  English  manu- 
facturer has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  imports  of  wool  from  Russia  in  1820 
having  been  75,614  lbs.,  and  in  1838  3,769,102 
lbs.  Our  exports  of  woollen  goods  have  decreased, 
being  valued  at  £346,331  in  1820,  and  at  £94,419 
in  1836.  The  raw  material  in  Russia  has  not  only 
increased  in  quantity  and  value,  but  the  increase 
has  been  accompanied  by  greater  fiicilities  in  work- 
ing it  up  for  home  consumption.  It  is  only  with- 
in the  last  twenty ^ight  years  that  factories  on  a 
large  scale  have  been  established.  From  1822  to 
1830  the  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  had  in- 
creased from  6^  to  8  millions  "arskeens;"  and  in 
the  latter  year  two-fifths  were  of  coarse  qualify, 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  two-fifths  of  middling,  and 
one-fifth  of  fine  quality. 

Since  1824  the  cotton  manufacture  has  made 
rapid  progress,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing facts : — 

Cotton  yarn  and  twist  exported  to  Russia  from 
the  United  Kingdom : — 


M20 
18M    - 
18S7 

8,762^4  lbs. 
-    ]S,555.7S3 
24.108^3 

Cotton  goods  exported  to  Russia : — 

1820. 

1837. 

hite  «r  plain  «ottoiM 
inted  or  dyed  cottous 

yards  9.7M,460 
-    3,449,391 

980,779 
145,760 

13.203,851 


1,126.539 


In  1835  new  cotton-spinning  establishments 
were  formed  at  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kal- 
ouga. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the 
silk  manufacture,  and  especially  to  produce  the  raw 
material.  The  mulberry-tree  is  grown  as  far  north 
as  the  governments  of  Minsk,  Poltawa,  and  Mohi. 
lew,  and  southward  to  the  base  of  the  Caucasus. 
Near  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  south,  large 
plantations  of  mulberry-trees  have  been  planted 
within  the  last  few  years.  In  the  government  of 
Charkoff,  particularly,  15,000  trees  are  planted 
every  year  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  valu- 
able  privileges  are  in  all  cases  afforded  to  those 
who  embark  their  capital  in  the  production  o£ 
silk. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
gress of  manufactures  in  hardware  and  cutlery,  but 
the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  this  branch 
has  not  been  so  great  as  in  the  cotton,  silk,  and 
cloth  manufactures.  In  1832  we  exported  4596 
cwts.  of  hardwares  and  cutlery  to  Russia,  valued 
at  £27,619;  and  in  1838  7082  cwts.,  valued  at 
£36,830.  Russia  annually  imports  edge  tools  and 
scythes  from  Austria  of  the  value  of  £80,000.  In 
1835  a  manufactory  of  surgical  instruments  at  St 
Petersburg  furnished  the  army  and  the  public  de- 
partments with  instruments  of  the  value  of  184,000 
roubles.  In  the  same  year  a  company  was  esta- 
blished at  St  Petersburg  for  the  manufacture  of 
plated  goods.  The  total  number  of  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  empire  in  1835  was  6045,  of  which 
381  were  established  in  that  year.  Mines,  forges, 
and  furnaces  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 
So 
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In  the  St  Petertburg  Agricultural  Qaiette,  sn 
article  it  given  on  the  varieties  of  climate  and  pro- 
duction! in  the  RuMian  empire,  which  hat  been 
trantlated  by  Mr  Jamet  Heard.  The  author,  who 
It  taid  to  be  an  eminent  Ruitian  ttatetman,  diridet 
Ruttiainto  the  following  climatic  regions.  Itt, 
The  region  of  ioe.  2nd,  The  region  of  nott. 
dd.  The  region  of  forettt  and  paiturage.  4th, 
The  region  of  barley,  and  the  beginning  of  agricuL 
ture.  6th,  The  region  of  rye  and  flax,  or  of  tet- 
tled  agriculture.  6th,  The  region  of  wheat  and 
fruit.  7th,  The  region  of  maise  and  the  vine. 
8th,  The  region  of  the  olive-tree,  the  lilk-worm, 
and  the  tugar-cane. 

In  adopting  this  division  of  climatic  regions,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  they  do  not  mn  exactly 
parallel  to  the  equator,  but  decline  to  the  south, 
in  proportion  at  they  extend  eattward,  without 
noticing  thoie  more  minute  varieties  of  tempera- 
ture produced  bv  accidental  cantet,  which  carry 
thete  imaginary  boundariet  tometimet  more  to  the 
south,  at  others  more  to  the  north,  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  summits  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  the 
cold  is  aevere,  or  in  some  sheltered  spots  on  the 
rich  soil  of  the  ^vemment  of  Vologda,  whera  it  is 
unnaturally  genial 

1.  Thg  rtgitmoflce, — The  icy  region  may  be 
considered  at  including  Novaya  Zemlia,*  peirt  of 
the  Koltkaya  dittrict,  and  the  extreme  northern 
points  of  land  which  project  into  the  Froien 
Ocean.  This  region  is  distinguished  by  a  night  of 
three  months*  duration,  and  itt  total  dettitution  of 
vegetable  prodnctiont,  which  circumstances  render 
it  unfit  for  the  permanent  habitation  of  man  and 
domestic  animals.  The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  fish 
of  various  descriptions  which  abound  towards  the 
pole,  supply  the  only  means  of  sustenance  for  man, 
the  polar  bear,  and  its  inseparable  companion  the 
fox;  except  on  Novaya  Zemlia,  where  mnltitudet 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  mice  breed,  and  lay  up  heaps 
of  roots  for  their  winter  store.  These  mice  serve, 
in  their  turn,  as  food  for  the  bean  and  foxes. 

The  maritime  enterpriies  undertaken  by  the 
commercial  house  of  Brandt  in  Archangel,  may 
probably  furnish  us  with  more  authentic  informa- 
tion concerning  these  parts.  They  have  been 
conducted  with  as  much  courage  as  perseverance, 
and  although  the  profits  arising  from  them  may  in 
some  measure  supply  the  place  of  agriculture,  yet 
they  cannot  be  said  in  any  way  to  be  connected 
with  it. 

2.  Tk9  Moajf  Region^ — where  the  evcr-froien 
ground  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  grayish  moss,  and 
towards  the  boundaries  of  the  following  region, 
with  a  kind  of  dwarf  brush- wood  and  fir.  This 
tract  is  endowed  by  nature  with  an  animal  that 
alone  makes  it  habitable  for  roan,  the  rein-dmr. 
Its  vast  deserts  stretch  from  Archangel,  along  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea  to  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
peopled  by  thinly  scattered  nomadic  tribes  of  Lap- 
landers,  Samoyades,  Ostiaks,  and  other  aborigines, 
whose  numben  are  gradually  decreasing  as  they 
come  in  contact  with  dviliaed  nationa.  Besides 
the  resources  derived  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
the  rein-deer,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  supported  by  fith.f  The  chase  of  marine 
animals,  and  suck  as  fumith  valu^le  fun,  affordt 
the    principal    employment   of  the    inhabitantt. 
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orer  tbe  nortbern,  altbougb  tbey  are  not  of  tnch 
iftriking  natare  ■•  to  demand  a  separation;  it 
mtjr  even  be  laid  tbese  adrantages  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  otber  unpropitiout  circum- 
itancet,  whicb  concar  to  deprett  agriculture, 
especially  in  Baylo  Rotsia  (Wbite  Ruisia.)  The 
difference  between  tbe  western  and  eastern  ex- 
tremities of  tbifl  region  is  verv  striking.  Tbe  eli- 
mate  of  Moscow  may  be  called  tbe  medium,  or 
rati  Russian  climate,  and  is  exceedingly  favourable 
for  til  agricultural  pursuits.  Towards  Siberia  the 
seasons  are  much  more  inclement;  while  to  tbe 
westward,  beyond  the  Dneiper  and  Dwina,  they 
are  so  mild,  that  about  Orodno  and  Baylostock 
plums  and  pears  grow  in  the  open  air.  Under 
&roarable  circumstances,  and  by  means  of  gradual 
naturalization  to  tbe  climate,  we  meet  with  fruits 
even  in  the  northern  part  of  this  region,  especially 
apples;  but  eren  tbey  require  great  care,  and 
soroetimea  the  trees  are  destroyed  by  the  frost. 
Tbe  provinces  situated  on  the  Baltic,  besides  oc- 
cupying tbe  extreme  west,  are  favoured  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea ;  their  climate  is  therefore  the 
mildest  of  any  in  this  region  on  similar  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  European  part,  forming  one  immense 
plain  but  little  dirersified  by  hills  of  any  considera- 
ble elevation ;  the  local  difference  of  climate  is  not 
considerable,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the  forests, 
bogs,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Agriculture  in 
in  this  region  is  almost,  without  exception,  con- 
ducted on  the  most  primitive  and  unimproved 
plan,  called  the  trekpolniat  or  three-6eld  system, 
especially  in  the  original  Russian  provinces,  where 
we  scarcely  meet  with  any  examples  of  tbe  im- 
proved  methods,  except  here  and  there  by  way  of 
trial,  or  as  a  kind  of  rural  luxurpr  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  proprietor ;  while,  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  con- 
liderable  progress  has  been  made  in  introducing  a 
>roper  rotation  of  crops,  and  in  general  the 
Dodem  improvements  in  agriculture.  The  breed- 
ng  of  cattle  has  likewise  remained  in  its  original 
mperfect  state,  without  any  improvement,  and 
listing  only  as  a  kind  of  indispensable  appendage 
o  husbandry.  An  improved  system  of  forest 
oanagenent  is  even  more  necessary  than  an  im- 
roved  system  of  agriculture,  although  the  latter 
rould  doubtless  greatly  contribute  to  introduce 
be  former,  for,  under  proper  management,  much 
fu  meadow  and  arable  land  would  t^  necessary  to 
roduce  a  given  quantity  of  corn  and  hay,  and  the 
>retta  would  no  longer  be  destroyed  merely  for 
>e  parfMise  of  procuring  a  piece  of  fresh  land, 
'be  distinguishing  feature  of  this  region  is  vast 
»d  convenient  water  communication,  without 
hich  tbe  useful  products  of  the  inland  districts 
'ould  scarcely  find  their  way  to  any  market ;  by 
leir  means  the  single  article  of  tallow  is  ex- 
>rted  to  the  amount  of  forty  millions  of  roubles 
inually. 

6.    The  Region  of  Wheat  and  Fndt It  must 

It  be  inferred  from  this  appellation  that  these 
oductions  of  tbe  soil  do  not  thrive  in  tbe  last 
entioned  region,  but  merely  that  they  are  much 
9re  abundant  here,  and  that  tbe  climate  is  more 
nial  to  their  growth.  This  region  may  be  said 
extend  to  Yekaterinoslav,  or  to  the  48tb  degree 
latitude.  Several  kinds  of  grain,  as  buckwheat, 
llet»  1^,  are  cultivated  here  with  much  greater 
Bcesa  than  in  tbe  last  described  region.  The 
Itivation  of  tobacco,  although  it  exhausts  the 
i1,  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  will  eventually 
eoote  a  source  of  great  profit.    Hemp  if  also 


found  to  thrive  better  than  in  more  northern  situa- 
tions, but  the  chief  object  of  tbe  agriculturist  is 
the  breeding  of  cattle.  Studs  of  horses  and  sheep- 
farms  exist  here  as  separate  establishments;  but 
the  breeding  of  horned  cattle  is  generally  connected 
with  husbandry,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
in  tbe  northern  provinces.  Bee-hives  are  also  a 
source  of  no  small  profit,  especially  to  the  peasants. 
Tbe  abundance  and  cheapness  of^  com  encourage 
distillation.  Spirit  is  thus  the  principal  and  almost 
only  article  of  fabrication.  The  greater  part  of 
this  region  was  coloniaed  later  than  the  preceding, 
and  the  stability  of  its  population  in  the  southern 
part  can  only  be  dated  from  the  conquest  of  New 
Russia  and  the  Crimea.  This  country  may  be 
called  the  granary  of  the  empire,  for  it  supplies 
not  only  Petersburg  and  the  army,  but  furnishes 
the  princip^  part  of  tbe  raw  productions  (except 
flax)  for  exportation. 

In  consideration  of  the  vast  importance  of  this 
region,  we  must  extend  our  observations  to  several 
points  connected  with  its  husbandry,  namely,  the 
steppes,  the  population,  the  variations  of  the  di- 
mate,  tbe  extent  of  tbe  villages,  and  tbe  general 
method  of  cultivation.  The  steppea  are  peculiar  to 
eastern  Europe  and  middle  Asia ;  and  are  altogether 
distinct  from  the  American  savannahs,  which,  dur- 
ing  the  tropical  rains,  are  partially  inundated.  The 
natural  causes  of  the  destitution  of  forest  on  the 
steppes  are,  1st,  Tbe  hardness  and  tenacity  of  tbe 
earth,  whidi  in  many  places  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  trees  without  previous 
digging  and  breaking  up  of  tbe  soil.  2d,  The 
black  loam  of  which  they  consist  is  not  fiivourable 
to  tbe  growth  of  forest.  3d,  The  aridity  of  the 
climate  and  the  elevated  situation  of  tbe  steppes, 
which  latter  circumstance  probably  occasions  the 
growth  of  a  number  of  dwarf  fruits,  especially 
apples,  which  are  found  on  bushes  no  higher  than 
the  grass.  4th,  The  predominance  of  salt  in  many 
parts  is  not  onlv  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
trees  and  grass,  but  renders  the  soil  unfit  for  agri- 
cultural  purposes.  The  accidental  causes  consist 
in  the  destruction  of  the  woods,  of  the  former 
existence  of  which  there  have  been  discovered  in- 
dubitable traces.  Such  destruction  may  be  ac- 
counted  for  by  tbe  nomadic  habits  of  the  former 
inhabitants;  by  tbe  burning  of  the  steppes  in  dry 
seasons,  the  destruction  of  the  young  trees  by  tbe 
cattle,  &c  This  is  the  more  probable,  as,  from  a 
very  remote  period,  this  country  was  tbe  abode  of 
various  tribes  now  extinct,  who  carried  on  an  un- 
ceasing predatory  warfiare  against  their  more  set- 
tled agricultural  neighbours.  Forests  once  thor- 
oughly destroyed  seldom,  if  ever,  flourish  again 
unless  cultivated  by  the  band  of  man;  and  the 
country,  thus  left  bare  and  exposed  to  ever^  wind, 
becomes  arid,  and  the  climate  greatly  deteriorated. 
The  steppes,  in  general,  may  be  divided  into  the 
grassy,  tbe  heathy,  the  saline,  tbe  sandy,  and  tbe 
stony,  not  to  notice  tbe  low  grounds  covered  with 
reeds.  These  steppes  have  considerable  influence 
on  tbe  population  and  husbandry  of  this  sixth 
region.  If,  on  tb«  one  band,  they  are  favourable 
to  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  on  the  other,  their  desti« 
tution  of  wood,  tbe  unfitneas  of  the  soil  in  many 
parts  for  fiarming  purposes,  the  variable  nature  of 
tbe  climate,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  com- 
fields  from  tbe  inroads  of  the  cattle,  and,  above  all, 
the  scanty  supply  of  water,  all  concur  to  retard 
the  adequate  increase  of  the  settled  population, 
and  to  give  rise  to  a  wretched  method  of  eulture 
3d2 
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called  the  pereha  plan.*  The  sterile  part  of  the 
steppes  is  scarcely  less  profitable  than  that  which 
is  cultivated,  for  on  it  are  found  the  salt  lakes, 
probably  the  remains  of  a  sea  which  at  some  for- 
mer period  covered  the  country,  or  perhaps  their 
saline  qualities  may  arise  from  strata  of  rock-salt 
forming  their  beds,  or  the  qualities  of  the  soil 
through  which  the  various  rivulets  run  in  their 
course  to  the  lakes.  It  is  not  improbable,  that, 
by  means  of  perseverance  in  an  improved  system 
of  cultivation,  many  saline  districts  may  become 
fertile  in  the  production  of  useful  plants.  Some 
parts  may  be  laid  under  water  to  great  advantage, 
especially  if  they  succeed  in  constructing  conduits 
of  fresh  water.  But  the  chief  advantage  derived 
from  the  steppes  is  the  means  afforded  of  rearing 
large  flocks  of  fine-wooUed  sheep.  Considering 
the  low  price  of  land  in  Russia,  the  immense 
extent  of  the  steppes  that  furnish  good  pasturage 
for  sheep,  and  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  bread, 
the  period  may  arrive  when  Russia  will  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  with  wool,  except  perhaps 
the  very  finest  sorts,  which  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient  to  produce  where  sheep  breeding  is  con- 
nected with  agriculture  in  its  highest  state  of  im- 
provement ;  and  even  towards  this  end  the  Baltic 
provinces  have  made  considerable  progress.  The 
variety  of  climate  in  this  region  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  last  described.  The  western  govern- 
ments,  as  Keiv  and  Podolia,  are  favoured  with 
very  mild  seasons,  but  towards  the  east,  the  un- 
genial  effects  of  the  vicinity  of  Asia  are  plainly 
felt,  even  without  entering  Siberia,  and  the  more 
so  as  we  approach  the  limits  of  the  next,  or 
seventh  region.  This  variation  is  distinctly  visi- 
ble  in  the  productions  of  the  earth,  it  being  no 
longer  possible,  though  on  the  same  degree  of 
latitude,  to  produce  and  rear  those  plants  which 
thrive  in  the  west  Perhaps,  in  the  course  of 
time,  when  the  toil  and  forests  are  properly  culti- 
vated,  a  considerable  improvement  may  take  place 
in  the  climate. 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  this  region, 
it  may  be  divided  into  the  old  established  Russian 
inhabitants,  who  have  from  time  immemorial  dwelt 
in  the  western  governments  of  Kiev,  Podolsky, 
Malo-Rossia,  &e.,  and  those  that  have  settled  at  a 
later  period  in  ^rsk,  Saratoff,  &c.  The  original 
Russian  governments  are  pretty  well  peopled, 
according  to  their  extent,  and  the  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, — 
a  system  requiring  a  far  greater  extent  of  arable, 
meadow,  and  forest  land  than  would  be  necessary 
under  an  improved  system  of  husbandry ;  so  that, 
in  some  parts,  a  want  of  land  has  been  felt,  espe- 
cially in  Little  Russia  and  the  government  of  Pol- 
tava, where  the  former  prosperous  condition  of  the 
people  has  been  considerably  deteriorated  by  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
ardent  spirits. 

7.  T%€  Region,  of  Maize  and  the  VUe.^kX- 
though  the  vine  and  Indian  corn  are  characteristic 
productions  of  this  region,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  produces  also  all  those  common  to  the  last 
described.  The  vine,  as  is  well  known,  thrives 
only  in  certain  climates  and  situations ;  and  Indian 
com  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  exclusive  pro- 
duct, but  rather  as  a  distinguishing  feature.  This 
region  includes  Bessarabia,  the  Mew  Russia,  the 
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the  Danube,  art  covorcd  wHk  raa^  «tf  ^  v 

unwholesome.     On  tka  hanks  «f  mmm  r*w^  m4 

in  various  other  parta,  tkc  via*  aay  %»  ^ksmm4 

to  advantage.     The  gonraMsrt  of  CWvb  p«. 

sents  a   vast   plain   iatcraectod   by   daa^  —  ■■ 

ravines  or  dells ;  the  soil  is  kard.  wmA  hm,  le.* 

suited  to  the  growth  of 

tance  of  art,  exposed  to 

consequently  to  bad  hanrcsts ;  kcmAn  wMrt  %  • 

at  times  (as  well  as  otWr  porta  of  ik*  m^t^ 

region),  subject  to  the  i 

government  of  Yckateriaoalav 

that  of  Cherson ;  but 

etxky  ridge,  near  Bakhaiat  aad  5ter 

droughts  are  more  frequent. 

the  government  consists  of  atofpva 

age,   and  abounding  in  salt;    tW 

enjoys  a  most  genial  diaatc.  ospaaacy  i 

shore,  where  tlw  sea  has  cooaid 

the  atmosphere,  hut  this  tract 

the  eighth  region.     Not  only  tW 

delicate  fruit-trees  grow  kern  m 

also  the  olive,  the  caper. 

planted,  thrive,  and  %rill  dooWWa^  as  tte  wn 

of  time,   be   cultivated   oo   a   krye   aoaa     TW 

southern  parts  of  the  gnrfrawsal  ad  T«^bA  ^ 

steppes,  but  capable  of  caltia 

of  the  Don  Cossacks  b  alo 

south-east,  but  fit  for  all  tW  ^mpm^  ^  1 

Coal  is  found  in  the  Doaataky 

mines  of  lead  and  iron.     OtWr  | 

less  suitable  for  the  purpows  of  ^lai^Ma «t 

the  growth  of  the  viae.     TW  goamMMi  S  i^ 

tracan,  has,  in  many  parta«  a  av^f  aou^  ^hi^ 

scanty  pasturage  for  th«  catt&r,  aad  tla  mm  m 

cultivated  in   the   Aaiatie    aaaaaor*  by  «^pM& 

which  renders  its  fruit  anftt  far  wom.     Tte  ^ 

thern  part  of  the  Csticaiaa  m  prwi  pa'p  ^^ 

interspersed  with  saline  trarta  and  ns^ai    W^^ 

ing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  to  fvaoi  idiMS^  %te 

nomadic  tribes  whi^  inhabit  A.     TW  ^^^ 

parts  towards  tW  rivers  Tcrvk  and  Ea^  9 

good  for  tiUage.  especially  towov^  tW  «■«.   h 

the  environs  of  RixUar,  a  kind  ^  «^  m  ^^ 

that  is  chiefly  used  in  tW  '^^-trHi^  af 

no  doubt  there  are  ummj  othm  «e^^ 

the  vine  would  thrive.     TW  leniawj 

to  the  Cossacks  of  tW  Black   ' 

of  very  low  groands«  tW  reu 

tern  part  of  the  C 

tion  is  but  thinly  scattered  im  tJba 

attempts  at  agrwoltort  are  aD  «f  caasoB  ^l^    A 

considerable  portion  of  tW  pofofaitioa  •  4  ^^te 

origin,  and  not  a  few  of  tW  tnWa  a^  w^m^^ 

nomadic  habits^     TW 

country  consist  of  Ra 

ians,  Greeks,  and  Ger^ui     . 

eluding  the  Menooista,  caMraUd  Iv  ' 
husbandry.     Gardeniaf,  as  a  i 
on  to  a  considerabla   extant, 
flocks  of  Merino  tbcap  torm  tW  j 
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wealth,  and  they  may  yet  be  augmented  to  an  al- 
most incalculable  extent. 

The  principal  defect  of  this  region  is  the  almost 
total  absence  of  forests,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
rearing  trees.  Thus  for  want  of  wood  the  inhabi- 
tants are  obliged  to  burn  reeds,  buyan*  straw,  and 
kiijfak  \ ;  but  the  employment  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned  articles  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good 
husbandry,  although  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
time  is  arrived  for  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
system  into  these  provinces. 
'  8.    7%e  Beffion  of  the    Olive    Tree,   the    Silk 

Worm,  and  the  Sugar-cane This  region  includes 

the  provinces  beyond  the  Caucasus  (Zakaukasky), 
but  the  climate,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  is  exceedingly  various,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  diversity  in  the  productions  of  the 
soil.  The  plants  peculiar  to  hot  climates  grow  in 
the  valleys,  while  the  hills  are  covered  with  corn 
and  pasturage  for  cattle.  The  soil  is  also  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  towards  the  east  there  are  extensive 
i^teppeis.  The  local  climates  of  this  region  may  be 
divided  in  the  following  manner;  first,  The  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  always  covered  with  snow ; 
then  the  beginning  of  vegetation,  where  nothing 


but  pasturage  for  cattle  is  found ;  then  follow  the 
corn-fields ;  below  them  the  vine  flourishes,  and  we 
meet  with  the  mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees; 
while  still  lower,  in  the  vallies.  particularly  in  the 
Persian  provinces,  grow  cotton,  rice,  and  other 
southern  productions,  which  require  artificial  irri- 
gation, an  operation  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia.  The  olive  thrives  chiefly  m  the  western 
part,  and  only  in  those  spots  peculiarly  suitable  to 
its  culture.  The  sugar-cane,  that  important 
colonial  production,  has  been  planted,  and  is  spread- 
ing in  some  of  the  low  and  rich  lands  about  Kura. 
This  succession  of  climates,  according  to  altitude, 
presents  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  climates  as 
they  follow  each  other  according  to  latitude. 
The  forest  region  is  the  only  one  that  is  wanting 
in  the  Zakaukazian  mountains.  The  country 
beyond  the  Caucasus  produces  spontaneously  sev- 
eral objects  of  grdat  value,  as  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cochineal,  assafoetida,  &c.,  which  may  become  the 
sources  of  great  ultimate  advantage.  The  most 
important,  however,  of  the  'productions  of  this 
region,  is  doubtless  silk,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
indigenous  to  the  country. 


SADLER,  MicBABL  Thomas,  F.R.S.  a  parlia- 
mentary orator,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
philanthropic  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  the  labouring  classes,  was  born  at  Snelstone, 
a  village  in  the  south  of  Derbyshire,  in  January, 
1 780.  He  was  descended  on  the  father's  side  from 
the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  one  of  queen 
Elisabeth's  ministers,  and  an  important  instrument 
i  n  bringing  about  the  reformation.  His  mother*s 
tamily  were  French  refugees  at  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  educated  principally 
at  home,  and  exhibited  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind  in  very  early  youth,  having  mastered  the 
bigher  branches  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  by 
the  time  he  was  eleven  years  of  age.  His  father 
intended  bim  for  one  of  the  learned  professions; 
>at,  when  about  eighteen  years  old,  he  was  in- 
luced  to  join  his  brother  in  business  at  Leeds, 
Mrfaere  he  continued  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
»ut  not  to  the  exclusion  of  more  congenial  literary 
abours,  until  he  was  called  into  public  life  by  the 
oinisterial  proposal  of  the  Catholic  relief  bill. 
I>n  a  vacancy  occurring  for  the  borough  of  New- 
krk-upon-Trent,  in  March  1829,  a  deputation  of 
he  electors  waited  upon  Mr  Sadler,  at  Leeds,  and 
n  vited  him  to  become  a  candidate.  He  immedi- 
tely  complied,  and  triumphantly  conducted  an  ar- 
luous  contest,  though  opposed  by  Mr  Serjeant 
fVilde,  one  of  the  most  able  and  energetic  members 
•  f  the  bar.  Mr  Sadler  immediately  distinguished 
imself  by  a  very  long  and  eloquent  speech  against 
b«  Roman  Cath(riic  cUims,  delivered  in  the  House 
f  Commons  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month ;  and 

«  TbeUgfagrauoftlwtteppe*.  f  Dried  cow-dung. 


during  the  continuance  of  the  discussion  he  was  a 
prominent  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause.  At 
the  general  election  of  1830  he  was  again  chosen 
for  Newark,  and  in  1831  for  Aldborough,  in  York- 
shire.  At  the  election  of  1832,  his  late  borough 
being  disfranehised,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  new 
borough  of  Leeds ;  but,  though  highly  esteemed 
by  a  large  number  of  his  townsmen,  his  reputation 
as  an  anti-reformer  preponderated  against  his  less 
equivocal  merits,  and  he  was  unsuccessfuL  During 
his  parliamentary  career,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
supporting  whatever  he  thought  would  advance 
the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  society;  and  his  poli- 
tical views  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  were  indeed  most  extensive,  and  the 
measures  which  he  himself  introduced  into  the 
legislature  for  this  benevolent  object  most  coropre- 
hensive  and  important.  He  brought  a  bill  into  par- 
liament to  provide  agricultural  parishes  with  the 
funds  for  allotting  small  portions  of  ground  to  their 
deserving  poor,  which,  although  it  did  not  become 
a  legislative  enactment,  was  extensively  circulated, 
and  has  been  acted  upon  in  several  parishes  with 
the  happiest  results ;  in  one  large  parish  not  only 
to  the  greatly  increased  comfort  of  the  poor,  but 
to  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  the  poor> 
rates. 

For  Ireland  he  always  expressed  the  deepest  in- 
terest  and  sympathy,  and  twice  introduced,  en- 
forced by  the  most  impassioned  and  touching 
eloquence^  the  important  measure  of  a  poor  law 
for  that  country  into  parliament;  on  the  laat  oc- 
casion  losing  his  proposition  by  a  nominal  majos- 
ity  only.  Of  this  humane  measure  he  was  in 
public  and  private  the  powerful  and  unwearied 
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ailifQcate,  and,  rniditmayed  by  the  geoertl  oppo- 
•ition  it  provoked,  brou^t  the  cmute  of  thoee 
who  had  **  none  to  plead  for  them**  again  and  again 
before  the  British  public  During  the  laat  teation 
he  lat  in  parliament,  Mr  Sadler  was  alrooit  wholly 
occupied  in  proaeeuting  a  bill  he  had  brought  be- 
fore the  legislature  for  the  protection  of  children 
employed  In  manufactorief — the  ten-hour  bill,  aa 
it  is  familiarly  called.  This  measure  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  of  which  Mr  Sadler  was 
chosen  chairman,  and  the  toil  and  responsibility 
thus  imposed  upon  him  of  collecting  the  rtmt  mass 
of  cTidenoe  contained  in  their  report,  probably  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  long  and  fkUX  illness. 
Neither  did  he,  after  all,  succeed  in  passing  this 
measure  of  mercy,  although  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  compelled  his  reluctant  opponents,  in  a 
subsequent  session,  to  bring  one  forward  profess- 
edly similar. 

Mr  Sadler  was  the  author  of  sereral  highly 
esteemed  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are, 
**  Ireland,  its  Evils  and  their  Remedies,**— -and  an 
elaborate  essay  on  *■  The  Law  of  Population,**  in 
two  Tols.  8vo.,  written  principally  with  a  riew  to 
controvert  the  opinions  of  Malthus.  A  third  vol- 
ume, completing  this  scientific  and  admirable  work, 
was  unfortunately  never  finished.  His  death  took 
place,  at  New  Lodge,  near  Belfast,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  18S5.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
leading  partner  of  the  firm  of  Sadler,  Fenton,  and 
Co.  of  Bel&st.  In  private  life  he  was  affectionate, 
generous,  affable,  and  accessible  to  all.  His  ap- 
pearance was  remarkably  that  of  a  man  of  genius ; 
and  there  was  an  enthusiasm  and  energy  in  his 
manner  strikingly  characteristic  of  an  elevated  and 
powerful  mind.  His  social  qualities  were  of  the 
highest  order,  and  his  conversation  was  eminently 
brilliant  and  instructive.  It  was  said  by  lord 
Bacon,  at  the  close  of  life,  "  the  poor  have  been 
ever  precious  in  mine  eyes;*'  and  no  roan  could 
more  fully  adopt  this  Christian  sentiment  than  Mr 
Sadler.  As  a  statesman,  his  parliamentary  career 
was  invariably  characterised  by  integrity,  honour, 
benevolence,  sound  judgment,  and  genuine  inde- 
pendence of  mind.  In  depth  of  reasoning,  in  per- 
spicui^  of  argument,  in  extensive  information,  in 
aptitude  of  reply,  in  commanding  eloquence,  be  had 
scarcely  a  competitor  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

SAGO,  (a.)  The  sago  of  commerce  is  the  pro. 
duct  of  a  species  of  palm  which  grows  naturally 
in  various  parts  of  India  and  Africa.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  found.  The  central  vein 
or  rib  of  its  ample  leaves  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
Africa  for  various  useful  purposes ;  they  form  it 
into  weapons  of  offence,  and  they  employ  it  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  fish :  for  this  purpose  a 
species  of  fish-book,  resembling  the  barb  of  a  har- 
poon, is  fixed  to  one  end,  to  the  other  a  line  is 
fastened*  which  is  afterwards  passed  round  the  body 
of  the  sporttman.  Thus  armed,  he  wanders  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
whenever  he  perceives  a  fish,  throws  his  dart,  and 
generally  with  success.  His  prey  is  allowed  tore- 
main  for  some  time,  without  an  attempt  on  his 
part  to  draw  it  out  of  the  water,  until  it  is  suA- 
ciently  exhausted  by  its  efforts  and  by  loss  of 
blood. 

Of  the  perfect  leaves  the  Indians  form  fences  to 
their  fields,  coverinp  to  their  houses,  and  when 


properly  foatened  (a|«tbfr  by  mm  tf  In^ 
of  trees,  tbe  dwtllsafs  thwrff>  ttv  k«^ 
tionsare  much  ■ore  darsMs  thsa  mii  ^i^^ 
ed,  on  aceovBt  of  the  graft  sUvglh  ■<  ^Am 
of  these  bundles  of  leaves. 

The  natives  of  Africa  obt^  a  Ifv  fas  to 
tree,  which  mock  nwhlii  fsfa  «^  Itf  • 
stronger  and  of  a  deeper  cshar.  Tin  !■•  m$ 
methods  of  extraetiac  tkis  liqBsr;tti*i» 
sisU  b  eollectiog  the  ap  ia  cahkiiftsaBiMM 
made  in  the  fiesby  sabataM  ef  «■  M«d*i 
tree  from  whi<^  tbe  sewlaavctmad.  Tkamt 
plan  is  to  collect  a  qvairtity  af  tbt  taLii«9« 
of  iU  rind,  and  atcepbg  tbs  kMibafev 
already  noticed,  dilated  «Hh  wiv,is  dwfc 
whole  to  ferment.  Thia  secMd  kM  d  «at»«s 
higher  cokwred,  and  more  iataaiMi.*^^ 
like  champagna,  and  can  be  kifl  s  m^m 
time. 


sago  is  priaripally  nlrrr^ 
pith  which  fiUa  the  tmkof  tbt  pite*"'*'* 
more  delicate  eoloar  aad  antan  ■  tfct  ^m  •• 
in  tbe  old  trees. 

Tbe  trunk  of  tbe  tree  Wiar  ^  ■  *•  ^ 
tion  of  its  lengtb,  the  opeiatar  tmtm  it  ^ 
which  be  breaks  in  pieces,  sad  Aww  a»  »  • 
sel  made  from  thebarkofatne.mi|M^ 
a  horse-hair  sicTS;  be  then  peaii  ^t^* 
mass  and  tbe  finer  parts  of  tbe  |*h  ^  *^ 
the  sieve,  and  are  received b  p^  **^- ^ 
videdfortbeporpoee:  tbe  ttre*  »•■■*» 
pith  are  retained  by  the  lievt. 

The  liquid  tbos  obtained  is^ ■  «tMM» 
turbid,  from  tli«  qoaatity  of  ■^>*^*^' 
.  solution ;  " 
the  ve 
mass  that 
through 


sufficiently 
is  formed 
united, 
the  sago  of 
the  heat  to  whicb  it  ia 
fectly  dry. 
In  tbe  Molaceaa  and  tbe 


wbcaten  flovr  b  applM  to  H"  *      ,_ 

The  sago  palai  is  a  tree  ef  — *^^ 
seldom  attaian^  to  twevty  iwt.  ^"T!^ 
b  a  dry  oval  eone  covered  wttb  ■■^J^^ 
in  dusters,  hrwAm^  a  larfe  awl  ^  •*!?^ 
There  b  a  pala4re«  «*«^«*r'*  gS 
palm,  which  grows  in  gfsaS  sb**"*^^ 
America,  ia  tbe  ne%bbeaibasd  •'*»f^ 
to  tbb  tree  a  native  tribe,  As  ^^^^ 
debted  for  neariy  tbe  wMe  el  T 
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from  the  fibret  of  its  letvet,  and  during  tbe  rainj 
Bcason,  when  their  country  ia  under  nvater,  they 
live  on  the  lummit  of  the  trees.  The  matt  they 
form  are  sutpended  firom  tree  to  tree,  and  covered 
on  the  upper  tide  with  clay.  On  these  moist 
eooehes  tbe  women  light  the  fires  necessary  for 
their  cookery,  and  the  traveller,  who  during  the 
night  is  floating  down  tbe  stream  of  the  river, 
•ees  lights,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  the  air  at  a 
considerable  elevation. 

In  addition  to  the  nourishment  derived  from  the 
pith  of  this  tree,  a  wholesome  repast  is  furnished 
bf  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  when  ripe. 

SANDFORD,  Sie  Daniel  Kbyt,  K.B.,D.C.L., 
profesior  of  Oreek  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  Right  Reverend  Daniel 
Ssifdford,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  and 
wu  born  in  that  city  on  the  3d  of  February,  1796. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  excellent  and  accom- 
plished father,  (who  died  in  Jan.  1830) ;  and  both 
at  the  high  school  and .  university  of  Edinburgh, 
be  was  the  best  Grecian  of  his  time.     In  1813,  he 
wu  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  his  god- 
itther,  Mr  Keyt,  at  Runcorn,  in  Cheshire,  and  re- 
raaioed  there  two  or  three  years,  pursuing  his  clas- 
sical studies  with  enthusiastic  ardour.     In  1817,  he 
entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  soon  attained  the 
first  rank  among  the  students  in  that  celebrated 
seat  of  learning.     Of  the  university  debating  club, 
in  which  questions  not  only  on  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  history,  but  even  on  general  politics,  were 
diionsed  wi^  freedom.  Sir  Daniel  became  an  early 
and  active  member,  and  there  first  learned  the  art, 
as  well  aa  tasted  the  delight,  of  stirring  the  hearts 
and  exalting  the  minds  of  a  large  concourse  of  men. 
in  1820  he  took  his  degree  with  first  class  honours, 
and  gained  the  university  prize  in  1821.     The  sub- 
ject was  the  *'  Study  of  Modern  History,"  which 
be  discussed  with  great  acuteness  and  eloquence. 
The  Greek  chair  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  hav- 
ii^  become    vacant  by  the  death    of  professor 
Young,  Sir  I>aniel,  although  an  Episcopalian,  was, 
on  the   recooamendation  of  men  of  all  parties, 
elected  his  successor  in  September,  1821,  at  the 
iarly  age  of  twenty-three.     He  entered  with  en- 
thusiasm on  tbe  duties  of  the  professorship  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  session  of  that  year,  and  not  only 
tustained  bat  increased  the  celebrity  of  the  Greek 
:hair.     He  introduced  numy  improvements  into  the 
I/stem   of  instruction  that  had  been  pursued  by 
»rofenor  Toung;  and  by  his  unrivalled  skill  as  a 
eaeher,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  classic  genius, 
wakened  a  new  interest  in  the  study  of  Greek  li- 
erature,  not  only  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
tut  throughout  all  Scotland.*     Among  the  schol- 
rs  of  Great  Britain,  he  held  the  very  first  rank, 
od,  perhaps,  aince  the  time  of  Person,  it  has  been 
isUy  observed,  there  has  been  no  one  equally  dis- 
ingtiished  for  profound  and  elegant  scholarship, 
nd  an  exquisite  and  happy  mastery  over  the  subtle 
iceties  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

«  The  veneral  ehaneter  of  the  daaaical  students  of  theunU 
tnHw  of  Ofauffow  amy  be  jrsthered  from  %  simple  fsct 
traffht  forwvd  by  Sir  D.  K.  8«idford  in  1828.    *«  At  that 


Dportioa  of  academic  distinctions  wu  nearly  iM««nni  toomtiu 
fom  oi  the  <ilaa4p><v  exhibitioners,  over  the  students  coming 
im  all  oth«v  infttatuUons  and  all  other  parts  of  the  Idngdom. 
^e  proporUon  has  not  been  diminished  since  tite  time  when 
is  (xleulatinn  was  made."— See  Ob$ervatumM  hjf  the  Pnnei' 
I  and  ProfeMMOTM  o/Qlasgov  eoUega,  on  Scheme*  of  Bejbrm 
vpoged  /er  tMe  muvereify  of  Glasgow,    Qiatgaw,  1637. 


Ambitious  of  political  distinction.  Sir  Daniel 
took  an  active  part  in  the  numerous  meetings  for 
parliamentary  reform  which  were  held  in  1831  and 
1832,  and  by  his  extraordinary  abilities  as  a  public 
speaker,  rapidly  attained  great  popularity.  On  the 
first  election  of  members  for  Glasgow,  under  the 
reform  bill,  he  was  one  of  six  candidates  who  con- 
tested for  tbe  representation  of  that  city,  and  on 
that  occasion  he  stood  third  on  the  poll.  In  1834, 
he  was  elected  member  for  Paisley,  and  tbe  faculty 
of  the  college  left  it  optional  for  him  to  return 
among  them  at  the  end  of  a  year,  should  his  suc- 
cess in  his  parliamentary  career  not  equal  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  He  sat  one  session  in  par- 
liament, but  as  bis  health  during  that  period  waa 
much  affected,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  his 
seat.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter  he 
resumed  his  academic  labours,  and  his  return  to  the 
peaceful  and  Attic  retreata  of  Glasgow  college  was 
bailed  with  delight  by  his  colleagues,  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  friends  of  education  in  general. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  he  lived  during  the 
session  in  college,  and  in  the  summer  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Rothesay,  in  the  island  of  Bute.  He  died 
of  typhus  fever,  at  GUisgow,  on  the  4th  of  Feb. 
1838,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  in  con- 
formity with  his  own  wish,  was  buried  in  the  high 
church-yard  burying  ground,  Rothesay.  His  re- 
mains were  followed  in  mournful  procession,  to 
the  place  of  embarkation,  at  the  Broomiekw,  by 
the  professors  and  students,  magistrates  and  clergy- 
men, of  the  city,  besides  a  large  number  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants,  while  all  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  had  their  colours  houted  half-mast 
high. 

Sir  Daniel  was  married  to  Miss  Chamock  in 
1824,  and  left  a  young  and  numerous  family.  The 
honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him  at  St 
James's  palace,  by  William  IV.,  in  1830;  and  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  London,  in  1834,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  prepossessing.  In  stature  he  was 
about  the  middle  size,  and  of  graceful  figure.  His 
countenance  was  pale,  his  features  sharp,  and  his 
forehead  high  and  expanding.  His  eyes,  though 
apparently  weak,  and  in  general  heavy,  assumed 
great  brilliancy  when  he  became  animated  in  speak- 
ing or  reading.  His  manners  were  affable  and 
courteous  in  the  highest  degree.  His  private  tastes, 
and  the  bias  of  his  mind,  were  decidedly  classical, 
which  tended  to  imbue  his  habits  and  capacities,  as 
a  teacher  of  Greek,  with  a  generous  warmth  and 
enthusiasm,  that  contributed  largely  to  his  success 
in  this  department  of  elegant  learning.  As  a  pub- 
lie  speaker,  few  equalled  him  in  the  grace  and 
variety  of  his  oral  addresses,  or  exhibited  equal 
mastery  over  the  feelings  of  an  audience.  He  pos- 
sessed great  tact  in  the  management  of  his  subject 
— was  rich  and  ready  in  his  illustration! — and  keen 
and  sarcastic  in  his  irony.  Sir  Daniel  published  se- 
veral elementary  works  for  the  use  of  his  class,  such 
as  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Thiersch's 
Greek  Grammar,  Greek  Extracts,  Introduction  to 
the  writing  of  Greek,  Exercises  In  Homeric  and 
Attic  Greek,  frc.  He  also  contributed  a  variety 
of  valuable  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  In  the  latter  periodical, 
bis  poetical  translation  of  the  Plutus  and  Nubes  of 
Aristophanes,  and  several  papers  entitled  Alcibi- 
ades  the  Boy  and  Alcibiades  the  Man,  were  highly 
esteemed.  But  his  most  finished  production  was 
the  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Literature, 
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which  he  wrote  for  this  Encyclopedia,  and  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  profestor  Wilson  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  competent  critics,  to  be  alike  ad- 
mirable for  the  learning,  judgment,  and  eloquence 
which  it  displays,  and,  as  a  summary  of  the  subject, 
to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language. 

SANDHURST,  a  parish  in  Berkshire,  England, 
in  which  is  situated  the  royal  military  college,  for 
the  instruction  of  cadets  intended  for  the  army, 
and  officers  possessing  military  commissions.  The 
two  branches  of  this  institution  were  first  placed 
at  High  Wycombe  in  1799,  and  removed  to  Great 
Marlow  in  1602,  by  their  founder  the  late  duke  of 
York.  The  establishment  was  removed  hither  in 
1812,  and  since  1820  both  branches  have  been 
united.  The  senior  department  is  a  school  for  the 
staff,  where  officers  are  admitted  to  study;  and 
the  junior  department,  for  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  young  gentlemen  intended  for  the  army. 
Since  its  foundation  more  than  8500  individuals 
have  been  rendered  competent  to  serve  in  the  army. 
The  institution  is  governed  by  a  general  and  a 
colonel  as  lieutenantgovernor,  with  other  officers 
acting  under  the  board  of  commissioners.  The 
building,  which  is  a  plain  neat  edifice,  with  a  doric 
portico  of  eight  columns,  is  calculated  to  receive 
400  cadets  and  thirty  students  of  the  senior  de- 
partment. The  houses  of  the  governors  and  offi- 
cers form  a  square  at  the  rear  of  the  college. 
There  are  also  an  observatory,  a  room  for  examin- 
ations, a  chapel,  and  a  spacious  riding-house.  The 
whole  stand  in  the  midst  of  finely  laid  out  grounds 
and  plantations;  and  in  the  front  of  which  is  a 
spacious  sheet  of  water.  Population  of  parish  in 
1831.  673. 

SAXONY,  (a.)  Statistici The  toUl  popula. 

tion*of  Saxony — 

In  1833  WM  i.55ft.i.%3 

1R34   —    1.59ft.668 
1837   —    1.652.114 

Number  of  each  Religiotu  Dtnomimatitn. 
ChrUUaas.—RnuvreUcal  Lathwam  1.630.383 

>-  Odvinittie  Reformbti  l.WlS 

—  Catholics  ....     a»3H 

—  Greek  Church       ...  7a 
J«^»             .             ...            .           .           848 

From  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation, as  found  by  the  census  of  December  1837, 
with  that  of  the  preceding  census  of  December 
1834,  it  appears  that,  in  the  intermediate  period 
of  three  years,  an  increase  arose  of  56,446  individ- 
uals, or  3*537  per  cent 3*709  per  cent,  of  males, 

and  3*375  per  cent  of  females ;  which  is  for  each 
year  an  increase  of  18,615:  that  is  MUper  cent, 
by  additional  births,  and  0*065  by  assumed  immi- 
gration. This  is  the  average  rate  of  the  **  move- 
ment '*  of  populations  in  central  Europe.  A  recent 
statistical  work,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  on  the  Prussian 
district  of  Dusseldorf,  shows  that  population, 
which  in  1816  was  577.000.  and  in  1835,  720,760, 
to  have  steadily  increased  somewhat  above  1  per 
cent,  per  annum  by  the  excess  of  births  over  the 
deaths,  throughout  the  intermediate  period  of 
twenty  years.  However,  the  disturbing  effect  of 
contingent  circumstances  causes  the  excess  of  births 
to  range  generally  between  |  and  3  per  cent.  By 
an  excess  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  population  is 
doubled  in  139  years;  by  1  per  cent,  in  70  years; 
by  li  per  cent,  in  46J  years ;  by  2  per  cent,  in  35 
years;  by  2}  per  cent,  in  28  years;  and  by  3  per 
cent,  in  23^  years. 

The  whole  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  con- 


tains 271-676  gcograpUcil  sfwi  aii^  mi  te 
total  number  of  tW  pnpaWtiM  is  ■( « 
1,652, 114.  There  is  thercisfe.  sa  SNoikUi 
persons  to  each  gtogiaphieri  s^«ra aklvIC 
and  for  1834,  5.873.  Eidifi^  tk  hIm;!  • 
for  1837,  only  6,023;  aad  Ibr  UK  iC  h 
three  years  there  appears  thca  to  kntkia  %> 
crease  of  208  to  the  sqaart  aik;  aiflMisr 
the  military,  an  incrsase  of  :Mtf*.  Tb  wmm 
amount  of  the  town  and  coaatry  vk^am  suk 
in  1837,  as  1.000  of  the  forsMr  u  IflMm* 
ter ;  and  in  1834.  as  1,000  to  %\QL 

The  proportion  of  nalcs  to  fnsktaiii^ 
population  of  1837.  iadadiaf  tk  ■dory,  m  • 
1,000  to  1,055;  and,  cxdadiiv  tk  mm  m 
1.000  to  1,070.  The  proportioa  «(  Hk  «p» 
of  bearing  arms  cooatitatcs  fSKnCi  m^^W 
of  the  popuktion. 

With  regard  to  the  rclativt  Baakntf  lto« 
ferent  religious  denomiaatioaic  ^  ^fp"**  ^^  * 
an  average  of  the  whok  popahiHa,  tk>  *  • 
100,000  mhabttants_ 


LutlNTMM 

C«lvinutk  B«fur«ibta 
Oitbnbni 
(Sn^rk  Ckfutk 
Jem 

Which  compared  with  the 
the  increase  of — 


* 
.> 


!•!•  »aiai 
-    lU       - 


lUformbto 

CaUioljrt  —      ■ 

Grvrk  Ckwcnk      -    m 


Including  the  number  of  mrnnd  fmmha^ 
separate,  and  tbe  military,  there  ■  MBufc^a* 
than  ^  of  tbe  whok  popakosa  aivij; 
342.565  in  a  milUoo:  that  tM^mtwrnm^*^ 

'Vhr  ntjinb«r  of  chtMren  aarfit  m  •^JP 
tec II  )v\t%,  in  I&3T,  aniwusti  toi^a^*^**^ 

tioii.  So  thai.  exi4udin(  tht  «ptfv%  ^  ^ 
nurnt'di  iifrmtmm  Uvisg  ayvt,  thoili^^^'* 
i(Ct%    vpry  titiHy   two  ekUfna  ^i^  i^*J 

tuvh  ttmt tied  rotipWi  or  tn  rfwf  J/^^W^^ 
cHildrrti  antUr  the  t^  of  taartaw 

With    rctpcri    lo   tht  |a<fitfttw  4  M^ 
mnmns  wvilnwvd  p^t^om  trtag,  II 
mn  ateTit;!?    in    10U»  of  iJki  i^tm, 
In:I7,  thirty  widovera^  and  mft^i 
t»i    1K14.  twrnty^aifte  wi^  airy  la^  m^^^ 

ThK  »iimb«r  of  fwtwm  daf  md  '■^  **^ 
whole  popuUtioti  m^  1  t«  l.^t  (^  MW 
to  1.511*,  am!  f or  I  »i32  a«  1  to  I.334J  BM^ 
bffr  born  btit>d  U  a*  1  t»  Mtft  fif  Ulai* 
4,t*i4,  »i»i1  (cir  IK12  m  1  U  i,OV  ^ 

Thv  Walton  statislMml  toeirlf  f^^^^H 


a   very   elaborate 
rrgitlriet  of  blriVt,  Aeathe^ 
bcf    of    feLigioNfl 
kinp^dewn, 

Tbi*  following  ii  th« 
birtUi  dutinf  the  «li 
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Uftiiiu^  28.479  26.^ 

Twin  WrOM,  prin  of  males  233,  of  females  269;  one  of  tnch 

BmL  of  three  at  once  7«  born  dead,  males  1,716,  of  females 

I  M8. 
Tfltd  of  Wrtta.  males  W,925.  of  females  80371;  of  make  and 
B  61.796. 


A  comparison  of  the  number  of  children  bom  in 
1887.  namely,  64,698,  with  the  total  number  of 
inhabitant*  at  the  same  time,  namely,  1,652,114, 
shows  the  fact  of  the  birth  of  one  child  to  25-57 
inhabitants. 

In  1837  the  number  bom  was  greater  by  13.529 
than  the  number  of  those  who  died.  In  1836  it 
was  greater  by  18,532. 

The  excess  of  males  over  females  bom  was,  m 
1837,  5-27  per  cent.;  and,  on  an  average  of  the  six 
years,  1881-37,  it  was  6-24  per  cent.;  that  is, 
there  were  bom  to  100  males  9476  females,  or  to 
100  females  105-56  males.  Generally  the  annual 
proportion  of  births  of  males  to  females  is  as 
twenty-one  to  twenty ;  and  the.  proportion  of 
deaths  of  male  to  female  children  as  twenty-seven 
to  twenty-five,  so  that  in  the  period  of  maturity 
the  sexes  are  nearly  equal  in  number. 

Of  the  whole  number  bora  in  1837  the  propor- 
tion bom  dead  was  4*61  per  cent. ;  in  1836,  4  76 
per  cent.;  and  the  average  of  the  six  years, 
1832-87,  was  4-64  per  cent. 

The  number  of  twin  births,  in  the  same  sexen- 
nial period,  was  4,835 ;  the  number  of  births  of 
three  at  once,  forty-fouf ;  in  the  year  1833  there 
were  fifteen.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female 
children  is,  in  the  twin  births,  as  100  to  91*86. 

In  1837  the  illegitimate  children  bom  were  to 
the  legitimate  as  1  to  6-2;  in  1836  as  1  to  615 ; 
and  to  the  total  number  born  as  1  to  72.  On  an 
average  of  the  six  years  the  proportion  of  ilkgiti- 
roate  to  the  legitimate  is  as  1  to  6*33,  and  is 
2.15ths  of  the  whole  number  bom.  In  the  sexen- 
nial period,  1836-37,  there  were,  on  an  average,  5*5 
illegitimate  children  to  1.000  inhabitants.*  The 
number  of  illegitimate  births  is  found  to  be  greatly 
augmented  by  the  existence  of  well-supported  in- 
ititutions  for  foundlings;  and  a  remarkable  con- 
fimwtion  of  this  assertion  is  furnished  in  the  city 
of  Mayence,  where  the  abolition  of  the  foundling 
hospital  has  been  directly  followed  by  an  important 
lecrease  of  illegitimate  births. 

Considering  the  number  of  births,  with  regard 
fo  different  months,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
lumber.  6,002,  occurred  in  January ;  and  the  least, 
i.470,  in  November ;  and  this  remark  is  equally 
tpplicable  to  the  average  of  the  six  years.  Indeed, 
t  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  all  carefully  kept  registers, 
hat  the  greatest  numbers  of  births  are  found  in 
he  first  months  of  the  year.f 
Of  the  64,595  bora  in  1837,  there  were,— 

Malra  Feaul**.  To(aL 

<«pltiiiiate  .  .  28.509  27.069  55,6^ 

U^mmsU^     ...       4.602  4.365  8.967 

n  the  same  year  there  died — 


At  Birth 

Ib  the  Ht  year 

Between  the  Ist  ft  6th  years 


Males. 


1.425 
7312 
2.895 


395 
1^7 


Femalee. 


L•git^  IBcgiU. 


1.035 
6.389 
2,719 


1.246 
329 


2.980 
16.994 
6.232 


The  proportion  of  the  numbers  bora  dead  to  the 
whole  amount  of  deaths  is  as  follows :  ~ 


1832  5-9  1834  596 

1833  5-5  1835  7* 
Annual  average  of  the  six  yean 


p«ro*at 

1836  6-63 

1837  5-83 
C'lS  per  cent. 


•  In  Praseia,  in  1837,  there  were  bom  518.392  legitinmte 
tdldren*  nod  39,501  Illegitimate;  the  latter  being  to  the  former 
» I  to  13.  In  France,  accordinir  to  the  last  census,  the  pro- 
ortSon  of  illegitimate  in  the  whple  numbers  of  births  was,  in 
le  d<>partment  of  the  Seine,  31-3  per  cent.,  that  is.  nearly 
oe-tlurd. 

t  Or  Gnlette,  of  Brussels,  having  made  some  curious  inTes- 
ntkma  respecting  the  influence  of  day  and  nifl^t  on  human 
rtb«.  Im»  f«nind  tJiat  in  nineteen  years,  out  of  5,448  births. 
M9  occurrod  hi  the  night,  and  %m  in  the  day.  That  the 
reat«at  naoibers  were  at  11  in  the  nighc  (858);  and  at  2  in  the 
«tit  (a04)i  while  the  least  numbers  were  at  7  in  the  morning. 
tii9m  ^tte  afternoon. 


In  the  whole  number  born  dead,  the  proportion 
of  males  to  females  is  as  100  to  7*^*73.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate 
children  born  has  been  shown  to  have  been  as  1  to 
6*2,  or  16*13  per  cent.;  and  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  each  cUss  born  dead,  that  of  the  illegi- 
timate is  to  the  legitimate  as  1  to  4'73,  that  is,  21 
per  cent. ;  showing  a  rate  of  mortality  greater  by 
5  per  cent,  among  the  illegitimate.  The  deaths 
before  the  completion  of  the  first  year  show  I  of 
an  illegitimate  child  to  5*08  legitimate ;  and  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth  year  (commonly  the  first  ef 
school-going)  1  to  9'08.  Of  legitimate  children 
the  proportion  born  dead  is  4'42  per  cent.,  and  of 
illegitimate  5*8  per  cent. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  deaths,  in  places 
hating  above  l,00l0  inhabitants,  has  been  1  to  18*5 
persons.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
statements  exhibited  in  the  works  of  some  eminent 
writers  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  always  greater 
in  the  town  tlian  in  the  country  population,  is  con- 
troverted by  the  honourable  director  of  the  Saxon 
society,  who  says  that,  many  of  his  own  observa- 
tions serve  to  prove  the  reverse.  That  the  great 
advantages  of  pure  air,  athletic  exercise,  simple 
food,  and  exemption  from  habits  of  luxury,  are 
often  partially,  if  not  wholly  counteracted  by  the 
inferiority  or  deficiency  of  medical  attendance  in 
sickness,  disregard  of  cleanliness,  bad  food,  spirit- 
uous drinks,  and  excessive  labour.  That  only  in 
very  large  and  densely  populous  cities  the  mortality 
exceeds  the  medium  ratio;  and  that  only  in 
wealthy  villages  it  falls  below  the  medium  r  while 
throughout  whole  rural  districts,  where  poverty 
and  destitution  prevail,  the  rate  of  mortidity,  in- 
stead of  the  general  average  of  1  in  34,  is  as  high 
as  1  in  12.  However,  the  present  returns  for 
Saxony  exhibit  results  at  variance  with  this  asser- 
tion, for  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  1837, — 
namely,  51,064, — 18,070  occurred  among  the  ii»- 
habitants  of  towns,  comprising  a  population  of 
533,303 ;  and  32,994  among  inhabitants  of  villages 
and  rural  districts,  comprehending  a  population  of 
1,102,887 ;  showing  that  the  average  ratio  of  town 
mortality  was  3^  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  coun- 
try scarcely  3  per  cent.  In  England  the  town 
and  country  populations  are  not  separately  regis- 
tered.  The  returns  of  the  last  census  in  1831, 
confuse  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  of  towns  with 
those  of  the  parishes  of  which  they  constitute  a 
part,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  for,  in  many  instances,  the  parishes  are  of 
great  extent. 

In  general  the  proportion  born  dead  u  consider- 
ably  less  in  the  country  than  in  towns,  especially 
in  large  and  densely  populous  capitals. 

In  1837,  the  proportion  of  marriages  (13,546) 
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to  the  whole  population  (165,214)  was  1-64  per 
cent;  in  1836  it  was  1*63  per  cent. 

The  greatest  proportion  (1  to  1 16  inhahitanti) 
was  in  the  district  of  Bautzen,  and  the  least  (1  to 
1*24)  in  the  district  of  Dresden. 

Of  the  162  marriages  of  parties  differing  in  reli- 
gious profession,  in  1837,  sixty-nine  were  marriages 
of  protestants  with  catholics.  In  1836,  by  the 
death  of  married  persons  the  number  of  marriages 
dissolved  was  10,273;  in  1837,  11,856;  still  the 
number  of  married  couples  exhibited  an  increase 
amounting  to  3,273. 

A  general  comparison  of  the  registrations  relat- 
ing to  central  Europe  gives  the  following  average 
results: — 

KUntefas. 

1  tons 


InHUsfw 
Tovmt    . 
Lary«  capitals 


BirdM. 

ItoSS 
1-17 
I— 31 


lto40 
1—30 
1  — IS 


1  —  10ft 
1-113 


SCILLY  ISLANDS,  (a.)  The  ScUly  ulands 
lie  about  nine  leagues  west  by  south  from  the 
Land's  End,  Cornn^l,  from  which  they  are  clearly 
risible.  This  wild  and  romantic  cluster  of  rocks, 
manv  of  which,  on  a  distant  view,  appear  like  old 
castles  and  churches  rising  out  of  the  sea, — aU 
though  scarcely  known,  except  perhaps,  by  name, 
to  most  persons  in  this  country,  possesses  very  con- 
siderable claims  on  our  attention.  These  islands 
were  known  to  the  andentt.  By  the  Greeks  they 
were  called  HeMperideM  and  CauUerideM,  or  the 
Tin  islands,  probably  from  their  contiguity  to  Corn- 
wall (where  the  Phoenicians  traded),  for  not  a 
vestige  of  any  ancient  mine  can  now  be  discovered 
upon  them. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  hare  under- 
gone great  changes  since  the  period  referred  to, 
as  Strabo  speaks  of  the  islands  as  not  exceeding 
ten  in  number,  whilst  now  there  are  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  forty,  only  six  of  which,  however, 
(for  the  greater  portion  are  mere  rocks,^  are  inha- 
bited. These  are, — St  Miay*»,  whicn  contains 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants ;  Si  A^net^  three  hun- 
dred; St  Martim'B,  six  hundred;  TVescow,  three 
hundred  and  fifty;  J^ryer*,  two  hundred;  and  Saaip^ 
BOB,  one  hundred  and  fifirft  making  an  aggregate 
of  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  inha&tants, 
which  are  rapidly  increasing,  the  births  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  burials ;  indeed,  so  healthy  is  the  cli- 
mate, and  so  robust  are  the  people,  that  it  is  a 
common  saying  amongst  the  Sollonians,  "  that  for 
one  man  who  dies  a  natural  death,  nine  are  drown- 
ed."   Cases  of  deformity  are  unknown. 

St  Mary's  is  the  largest  of  the  Scilly  islands, 
being  about  nine  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  containing,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  as  large  a 
population  as  the  rest  of  the  group.  It  possesses 
an  excellent  harbour  and  pier ;  and  carries  on  some 
trade,  vessels  to  the  value  of  £20,000  belonging 
to  it }  indeed,  twelve  fine  schooners  were  at  one 
period  launched  in  the  space  of  six  months.  The 
hills  are  rocky,  risbg  in  some  places  to  a  great 
height,  and  are  enriched  with  mineral  ores.  The 
valleys  are  generally  fertile;  although  there  is 
some  marshy  ground:  the  island  contains  three 
towns,  has  a  custom4iouse,  a  garrison,  and  druidi- 
cal  remains  abound  in  sevend  places.  It  seems 
not  improbable,  that  St  hfary's  will  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  be  divided  by  the  sea. 

«  BHwrwa  TVMCMr  md  Jhjw*.  thtn  h  a  rwrw  MnniBodifNn 
Mid  Mfe  harboor.  caltod  Sne  Orimtap,  nnch  freftuatcd  by 
cwwMting  vrMrtt  in  th»  whiter. 

t  Se>%.  which  fflTM  It*  MOM  to  tb* 
raoocb,  oue  o/  tJb«  •BMOlmt,  i 


St  Agnes,  being  tW 
and  lying  directly  exposed  to 
has  been  chosca  lor  thm  crvt 
and  strong  granite  Kgfct.^««ac, 
in  the  centre,  in  the 
three  minutes,  thirty 
ture,  which  was  built  fas  1000, 
admirably  adapted  for  tW 
designed.     The  wiarfcinery  ia 
that  its  light  piogtesaively 
ion  at  intervida  of  three 
lar   intermiasioa  m 
guished  from  every  other  mm  tW 
There  is  also  an  obeiiak  om  tkm 
which  is  almost  aa  valuable  u  m 
time,  as  the  light-houae  ia  at 

The  inhabitnata  ol  Si   i 
western  of  the  islaada,  derieu  tWir 
support  in  winter  frocn  pilolf 
summer  they  cruise  about  tW 
pose  of  disfKMing  of  fish,  nVP*  vu 
homeward-boupd  vesseb.     TWtu 
St  Agnes,  em^yed  ia  thim  wuf . 
of  a  burden  of  twcnty-tw9  tana, 
seven  or  eight  aen,  who  aev  j« 
the  venture,  and  respectively  s^ 
their  industrv  on  shore.     TWj 
these  excurtiona  thirty  lenguaa 
and  in  case  of  the   mb«' 
tained  by  cootiury  winds,  aHka  thorUHaM  ■asi*- 
ingly — the  market  bcuig  httm   safahaad  If  * 


0  th*  froop.  to,  liBffalaily 


One  important  good, 
summer  cruises  of  th« 
thus  enabled  to  give  i 
to  those  vessels  wkkh  have 
their  re^oning  from  itrsss  of 
causes;  this  ' 
many  hundred  ships,  and 
which  would  otherwise  haw 
of  Scilly.  Oa  thb  grouad  i 
have  a  strong  claim  on  the 
the  British  mer  chant  and  sfti^ 
government  itself, 

SCOT,  Datio,  MJ>. 
guages  in  St  And^w^ 
of  Pennieuick,  where  hie 
He  was  educated  at  the 
for  the  ministry, 
bg,  however,  ao  ii 
in  the  profesaioa  for  which  ha 
self^  he  became  a  studcai  af 
the  decree  of  ILD.    Bat  aa 
favourite  study,  he  appBsd  ha 
tion  of  oriental  literature,  for 
prepared  by  his  iatiaMte 
Having  made  himself  master  af 
em  languages,  ~ 
Syriae,  Ethiopk,  Arabic,  and 
the  Sanscrit,  Dr  Scot  directed 
portent  business  of  trarhiag 
men  intending  to  go  oat  to  ~ 
ment  he  waa  emiaeatly 
pupils  made  a  distinguiihed 
company's  colleges  ia 
military  services  ia  IfindmiM 

In    16U  the  church  oT   ' 
neighbourhood  of  EAahafgh, 
Dr  Scot  was  preseatcd  to  that 
remained  for  more  thaa 
tronised  and  unprovided  , 
he  continued  to  labour  ki 
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the  esteem  of  his  people  not  more  by  his  simple, 
unaffected  style  of  preaching,  than  by  his  modest, 
unassuming  manners.  About  1832  an  opportunity 
offered  fo%  resuming  those  literary  pursuits  con- 
nected with  oriental  languages,  to  which  he  was 
ardently  addicted,  in  the  vacancy  that  had  then 
taken  place  in  the  Hebrew  chair  of  St  Mary*s  col- 
lege, at  St  Andrew's.  Of  the  various  candidates 
for  the  situation,  Dr  Scot  was  selected,  as  possess- 
ing the  highest  and  most  undisputed  qualificatioBt. 
Hjs  appointment  infused  a  considerable  degree  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  young  men  of  that  univer- 
sity for  the  study  of  onental  literature ;  but  un- 
fortunately his  caseer  was  short,  as  he  was  spared 
to  disckaife  the  duties  of  his  oflBce  only  for  two 
mtwtwm.  Ever  fond  of  learning  in  all  its  branches, 
be  visited  Edinburgh  to  be  present  at  tbe  meet- 
ing of  the  British  association ;  but  was  immedi- 
ately seised  with  a  dropsical  complaint,  and,  after 
two  or  three  daya'  illness,  died  September  18th, 
1834.  Dr  Scot  was  well  known  to  the  literary 
world  by  his  various  publications.  Among  others 
he  edited  Dr  Murray's  History  of  the  European 
Languages;  and  published  Essays  on  Belles  Lettres, 
Lives  of  some  of  the  Scottish  Poets ;  a  Key  to 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch ;  another  to  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon.  He 
also  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of 
his  own  cUss,  and  a  volume  of  sermons,  **  Dis- 
courses on  some  important  Subjects  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  introduced  by  a  short  view 
of  the  best  Specimens  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  given 
to  the  World  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times." 

SCOTT'S  MONUMENT.  The  first  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  in  George  Square,  Glasgow.  It  consists  of  an 
el^ant  stone  pillar  80  feet  in  height,  surmounted, 
by  a  statue,  the  latter  from  the  chisel  of  Mr 
BLitchia  of  Musselburgh,  and  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  convey  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  great  novel- 
ist. In  Edinburgh,  the  native  city  of  Sir  Walter, 
it  has  been  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  on  a  very  magnificent  scale,  from  a  design 
by  Mr  George  Kemp,*  a  self-taught  artist.  As  this 
monument  may  be  truly  considered  a  national  one, 
collections  for  it  having  been  made  in  all  quarters 
of  the  country,  and  as  some  time  may  elapse  before 
its  erection  is  completed,  we  make  no  apology  for 
presenting  the  reader  with  the  annexed  cut  of  its 
geometrical  elevation. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  design  which  has 
been  adopted,  was  submitted  in  public  competition 
with  the  roost  distinguished  architects  of  the  coun- 
try, all  of  whom,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  emu- 
lous of  the  honour  of  being  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  what  may  be  cidled  a  national  undertaking. 
And  the  patient  investigation  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment and  fine  taste  displayed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  in  making  the  selection,  afford  an 
example  well  worthy  of  being  imitated.  To  use 
the  words  of  the  sub-committee,  '*  The  monument 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  be  dear  to  his  countrymen 
without  the  adventitious  aid  which  is  derived 
from  the  mere  celebrity  of  the  sculptor,  or  of  the 
architect  by  whom  it  is  executed;  and  it  is  a  grati- 


*  We  nndentand,  that  Mr  Kemp,  anfanated  by  a  fine  enthtu 
•iMm  for  hb  art,  has,  at  grft  penonal  tacrtflce,  prepared  a 
model  of  hU  deiicn  for  tbe  restoration  of  oar  Gbufow  Cathe- 
dral ;  and  were  toe  same  disinterested  seal  displayed  In  this 
case  aa  in  that  of  Scott's  monument,  we  might  hope  to  see  the 
metropolis  of  the  west  ornamented  bv  one  of  his  productions 
onriTuled  for  beauty,  combining  all  the  elegance  of  the  Scott 
mooument,  with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  most  magnificent  ca- 
thednO. 


fying  reflection,  that  the  designs  now  proposed  (far 
the  statue  and  the  monument),  while  thejr  are 
characterised  by  great  excellence  in  their  respec- 
tive styles,  are  the  production  of  native  artists, 
who  owe  their  present  iiifWf  solely  to  their  own 
genius  and  personal  merits." 

The  arcbitucinral  department  of  the  monument 
is  in  the  ^orm  of  a  gothic  cross,  the  square  of  the 
basement  of  which  is  fifty-five  feet,  and  the  entire 
height  is  180  feet.  The  groined  arch  of  the  base- 
ment for  the  reception  of  the  statue,  is  40  feet 
high  from  the  platform  of  pedestal  to  the  crown 
of  arch.  There  is  an  octagonal  room  over  the 
groined  arch,  15  feet  diameter,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  fit  up  as  a  library  to  contain  the  works  of  Scott. 
The  abutment  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  eross 
are  each  91  feet  high,  in  one  of  which  is  placed  the 
stair  to  the  first  gallery.  There  are  four  galleries 
at  different  stages,  with  small  winding  stairs  to 
each;  the  highest  is  166  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground. 

In  any  architectural  composition,  the  first  requi- 
site is  exprettion,  and  an  erection  in  honour  of 
departed  genius  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  point  out  at  once  to  what  department  of  archi- 
tecture it  belongs.  The  architect,  Mr  Kemp,  has 
in  this  respect  been  singularly  felicitous  in  select- 
ing the  form  of  the  gothic  cross  for  his  composi- 
tion. All  are  acquainted  with  the  fine  specimens 
of  gothic  crosses,  erected  by  Henry  of  England,  in 
memory  of  his  beloved  Eleanor,  and  the  form  has 
been  sanctioned  for  such  uses  by  the  custom  of 
ages.  In  addition  to  this,  such  a  form  affords  an 
admirable  arrangement  for  the  disposition  of  the 
statue  of  the  immortal  bard.  Placed  under  the 
great  arch  of  the  basement,  on  a  slightly  elevated 
platform,  surrounded  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  it 
is  at  such  a  height  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
that  its  excellence  ss  a  work  of  art,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  the  original  may  be  fully  appreciated. 

What  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  design  is  its 
being  a  composition  from  Melrose  abbey,  the  finest 
gothic  structure  in  Scotland,  and  which  is,  besides, 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  this  instance,  being  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  bard  himself,  who  has 
identified  it  with  his  own  immortal  verse.  The 
groinbg  of  the  great  arch  over  the  statue  is  the 
same  as  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  choir 
which  is  still  entire.  Many  of  the  turrets,  capitals, 
flowered  enrichments,  and  pinnacles,  are  composed 
entirely  from  this  finest  specimen  of  the  gothic. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  such  a  plan 
— the  sitting  statue  reposing  under  the  loft^  vault 
open  on  every  side,  will  unite  admirably  with  the 
architecture.  In  bright  and  sunny  weather,  some 
portion  of  the  figure  will  always  be  in  strong  il- 
lumination, beautifully  relieved  by  the  dark  masses 
of  shadow  behind ;  and  a  thousand  reflected  lights 
from  the  roof,  the  buttresses,  the  pedestal,  and  the 
floor,  will  play  around  the  head  and  general 
figure. 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  place  the  monument  in  the  eastern 
division  of  Prince  street.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
along  the  whole  extent  of  that  magnificent  terrace, 
and  will  compose  well  with  the  picturesque  but 
subdued  masses  of  the  old  town  in  the  distance, 
which  will  form  the  back  ground.  Being  placed 
in  the  finest  part  of  the  city,  the  stranger  from  dis- 
tant lands  will  not  require  to  ask  where  is  Scott*s 
monument;  it  will  form  a  conspicuous  and  beloved 
feature  in  **  mine  own  romantic  town,"  from  the 
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fferent  gtUeriet  of  which  he  may  command  a 
moramic  view  of  the  roatchlets  landscape  oom- 
inttions  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
SELBT;  a  tOMrn  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
lire,  178  miles  from  London.  It  is  situated  on 
le  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  over  which  is  here  a 
ridge,  80  constructed  as  to  open  and  shut  for  the 
lousiion  of  vessels.  Steam  packets  ply  regularly 
om  Selbv  to  Hull.  Flax  spinning  used  to  he 
uried  00  here  to  some  extent,  but  the  trade  has 
Bclioed.  There  is  some  business  done  in  sbip- 
oilding.  In  the  year  1069,  William  the  Con- 
iieror  founded  an  abbey  at  Selby  for  Benedictine 
iart,  which  he  visited  in  the  following  year  for 
le  purposes  of  endowment,  and  being  accompanied 
f  his  queen  Matilda,  she  was  here  delivered  of  a 
)n,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
[eory  L ;  the  remains  of  the  abbey  church  show 
i  to  have  been  a  noble  structure,  erected  at  vari- 
ui  periods  and  in  different  styles  of  architecture, 
lere  are  places  of  public  worship  for  the  Society 
f Frieads,  Independents,  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan 
lethodists.  Unitarians,  and  Ronum  Catholics ;  and 
gnmmar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VL,  which 
u  received  several  endowments  at  different  periods. 
Population  in  1831,  460O. 

SHERBORNE;  a  town  in  Dorsetshire,  117 
liles  W.S.W.  from  London.  It  is  divided  by  the 
ifcr  Ivel  into  two  parts,  called  Sherborne  and 
!astIeton.  The  town  was  anciently  a  bishopric, 
ut  in  the  year  1075,  the  see  being  removed  to 
iiUibury,  the  cathedral  was  converted  into  an 
hbey;  it  was  originally  a  noble  structure,  but 
Teat  part  of  it  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
fl ;  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it  was  made 
tarochial,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
be  west  of  England.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
^ployed  in  the  silk  and  linen,  haberdashery,  and 
•atton  manufactures;  the  woollen  trade,  which 
ormerly  flourished  here,  has  fallen  to  decay.  The 
Id  castle  of  Sherborne  was  first  erected  in  Saxon 
iffles ;  but  soon  after  the  conquest  it  was  annexed 
0  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  We  hear  nothing 
arther  of  it  until  the  times  of  the  civil  wars  in 
^iog  Charles's  reign,  when,  after  having  stood  out 
or  a  long  time  in  fiivour  of  the  royalists,  it  was  at 
ength  taken,  after  a  siege  of  sixteen  days,  by 
/fomwell  and  Fairfax.  A  great  quantity  of  am- 
munition, provisions,  plate,  &c.,  was  found  here, 
id  many  distinguished  prisoners  were  taken.  The 
vliament  soon  after  ordered  the  castle  to  be  de- 
molished, which  was  immediately  done,  and  but 
fw  vestiges  of  it  now  exist.  With  a  portion  of 
oe  materials,  the  mansion  now  called  Sherborne 
^tle,  or  Lodge,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Digby, 
^  erected.  It  is  a  singular  edifice,  built  in  the 
wm  of  the  letter  H,  and  it  stands  in  a  beautiful 
"Je«t«nsive  park.     Population  in  1831,  4075. 

SHERBURN;  a  town  in  the  West  Riding  of 
w  county  of  York,  situated  on  the  great  road 
^  Doncaster  to  York.  185  miles  from  London. 
^  u  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  celebrated 
h,^  *^^"7  orchards,  and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of 
The  church  is  an  ancient  Saxon  structure, 


lum. 


uilt  in  a  style  equally  rare  and  magnificent. 
opuUtion  of  town  in  1831,  1115;  of  parish,  3068. 
SILURIAN  SYSTEM.  Those  geological  strata 
rwch  have  long  gone  under  the  general,  though 
omewhat  vague,  term,  transition  series,  have  been 
'^*y  «»'»»utely  explained  in  the  Welsh  and  Eng- 
w  dutricts.  by  Mr  Murchusin;  and  he  has  ira- 
OHfl  on  them  the  name  of  Silurian  System  from 


the  ancient  title  Silurea,  given  to  the  people  inba- 
biting  the  district,  hj  the  Romans.  The  Silurian 
strata  are  found  rising  from  below  the  old  red 
sandstone  in  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  Radnor- 
shire, Brecknockshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Caer- 
marthanshire,  and  they  rest  on  the  older  slates, 
some  of  which  are  of  the  true  gray-wack  character, 
comprising  the  upper  part  of  a  series  termed  the 
Cambrian  system.  The  silurian  system  is  divided 
into  upper  and  lower,  thus : 

UtMiM-        (  ''  Ludlow  ttrmta,  upper  and  lower,  with  a 

eu  ^^^       \  eentral  fram  of  umettono. 

suuriao.      J^j   Winlock  (Dudley)  limestone  and  shale. 
Lower       IS.  Candock sandstone. 

SUarian.      (4.  Llaodlo  flags. 

About  350  fossil  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  these  strata  of  different  character  from  those 
found  in  the  superincumbent  old  red  sandstone; 
the  depth  of  strata  in  some  places  amounts  to  2000 
or  3000  feet.  Equivalents  to  the  Silurian  rocks 
have  been  discovered  in  Belgium. 

SLAVERY,  (a.)  In  the  body  of  the  work, 
under  Slavery,  we  noticed  the  act  passed  by  the 
Whig  administration  for  the  total  abolition  of  Sla- 
very throughout  the  British  colonies,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  we  would  be  enabled  to  record,  in  the 
Supplement,  the  final  liberation  of  the  slave.  This 
hope  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  memorable  act, 
which  was  passed  by  parliament  in  1833.  The  slaves 
were,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  made  apprenticed 
labourers,  to  continue  such,  a  part  of  them,  till  the 
1st  of  August,  1840,  when  they  were  all  to  become 
completely  free.  To  indemnify  the  owners  of  the 
slaves,  parliament  voted  them  the  sum  of 
£20,000,000  as  a  compensation,  payable  in  certain 
fixed  proportions,  according  as  each  colony  should 
be  ascertained  to  have  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  act. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  slaves 
in  the  islands  of  Ajitigua  and  the  Bermudas  were 
made  free  by  the  colonial  governments ;  and  acts 
were  afterwards  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  Bar- 
badoes,  Jamaica,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  St  Christo- 
pher's,  St  Vincent,  and  Tortola,  liberating  all  the 
slaves,  or  apprenticed  labourers,  in  those  islands, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1838.  Movements  of  a 
similar  nature  took  place  in  the  other  islands ;  and 
there  is  now  not  a  slave  left  in  any  British  colony. 
The  following  table  of  the  Distribution  of  Slave 
Compensation  money  is  curious. 
Table,  showing  the  average  value  of  a  Stave  in  etuh  Colony i 

the  Number  of  81mm  in  each,  *     ""  '"  "•---• 

the  total  value  of  the  Slaves s  a\ 

£30,000.000  to  which  each  Cokmy  i 

the  ttatemeni  of  the  Commiseioners. 


MUM  oj  a  Slave  tn  eaen  veumyi 
tach,  bu  the  last  RegutraOomf 
tf;  and  the  Preportion  of  the 
Vmy  was  entiUea,  aeeordmg  to 
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SOLAR  RAYS^SOTHEBT. 


SOLAR  RAYS.  We  Uke  the  opportunity  if. 
forded  ut  under  tbb  head  of  making  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  by  burn- 
ing glasses,  with  the  view  to  explain  more  clearW 
than  our  prerious  articles  have  done,  the  rationale 
of  their  fusing  power.  If  the  reader  refers  to 
Burning  Lens,  and  Speeuhtwi,  he  will  find  nothing 
to  determine  the  power  beyond  the  long  recog- 
nised law  that  the  density  of  the  fod  in  any  two 
lenses  is  direct^  as  the  areas  of  the  glasses,  and  m- 
verBehfM  the  squares  of  the  focal  length.  Experience 
shoMTs,  however,  that  this  law  is  ini uffident  to  de- 
termine the  fusing  power;  for  if  we  take  lenses 
perfectly  proportional  in  area  and  focal  length,  we 
get  focal  images  of  equal  intenMity,  which  notwith- 
standing act  very  unequally  on  the  substances  ex- 
posed to  them.  lA  Lardner's  Cyclopedia,  vol.  19, 
p.  131,  we  find  the  following  remarks  by  Brewster, 
illustrative  of  what  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
serving  at*  the  same  time  to  show  that  the  different 
powers  of  images  tatensively  the  same,  but  exten- 
sively different,  are  at  the  present  day  regarded  as 
inexplicable  phenomena: 

'*  M.  Buffon  found  that  a  convex  lens,  of  long 
focal  length,  vras  preferable  to  one  of  a  short  focal 
length  for  fusing  metals  by  the  concentration  of 
the  sun's  rays.  A  lens,  for  example,  32  inches  in 
diameter,  and  6  inchee  in  focal  length,  with  the 
diameter  of  its  focus  8  lines,  melted  copper  in  leu 
than  a  minute ;  while  a  small  lens,  32  Unes  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  focal  length  of  6  line$,  and  its  focus 
}  of  a  line,  was  scarcely  capable  of  heating  copper.** 

This  passage  does  indeed  relate  an  inexplicable 
phenomenon  unless  we  exchange  the  italics  for  6 
feet  and  6  inchet;  for  never  had  lenses  such  mar- 
vellous fod  before.  Our  correction  agrees  with 
the  proportion  between  the  focal  length  and  the 
diameter  of  the  focal  image,  which  is  108  :  L  We 
are  surprised  to  hear  Sir  D.  Brewster  speak  of 
focal  length  as  the  measure  of  burning  power :  in 
the  present  case,  it  would  have  been  more  philoeo- 
phiod  to  have  said,  that  M.  Buffon  found  a  convex 
lens  of  large  surfiiice  much  preferable  to  one  of 
small  surface,  when  the  surfaces,  foci,  and  focal 
images  of  the  two  were  strictly  proportional. 

Mow  according  to  the  law  before  named,  the 
burning  power  of  these  two  lenses  should  be  the 
same.  Let  P  equal  the  power  of  the  larger  lens, 
and  p  that  of  the  smaller  one. — 

Then  S2«  :  8l4n^_^:  6»  ;  7^ 

And  P  :p  ::  S^X6«  :  WT^^  X  7? 
That  b  P  :  p  : :  36864  :  36864  L  e.  as  1  :  1. 

Buffon,  however,  found  that  the  fusing  power 
was  incomparably  greater  in  the  larger  than  in  the 
smaller  lens.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for 
this  difference  of  action  ?  We  naturally  look  to 
the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  focal  images ;  and  a 
little  consideration  will  assure  us,  that  though 
their  intensity  is  the  same,  wpaoe  for  naee,  the 
largest  image  must  produce  considerably  more 
effect  than  the  other;  hecamic  the  heat  at  the  centre 
of  the  large  image  cannot  be  dissipated,  or  con- 
ducted away,  nearly  so  rapidly  as  the  heat  at  the 
eentre  of  the  small  one.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  fusing  power  of  the  focal  images  formed  by  the 
two  lenses  quoted  by  Brewster,  is  directbf  as  the 
squares  of  the  radii  of  the  images.  Hence  we 
say:— 

P  :  p  : :  4»  :    |» 
Thati^  P:p  ::  16  :  ^  orl44  :  1. 

Ur  Pritchard,  onu  of  the  first  authorities  of  the 
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day  in  all  optical  BHttcn^ 

letter  to  oa,— -  Witfc 

it  appears  to  mm  thnt  »o  « 

made  %rith  sufBdcat  \ 

from  them."     He  thc»  sIIb^h  tm  tkr  < 

of  Hersdiel  and  Oorisif  ia  tW   *J 

regarding  focal  \m 

in  them  any  tUag  tkat  f^ca  htjwmA  As« 

law  sUted  at  the  luniwiBiwit  ^  ^m  < 

Under  present  dreosaetaacca  «p*  «Aa 

for  deteraintng  the  Jals— ij,  aa  ^ 

accurate  experimeBt  by  Mfcaib  ■!■■■  s  ^  W  | 

perly  tested. 

SOTHEBY,  WiLUAX«  •  ^mmi^mam  ^  a 
fortune  and  edooatioo,  wIm  Aati^fMHi^  taa 
by  his  poetical  tranilatio— ,  nrao  ban  m 
the  9th  of  November,  1757.     By  tte  4 
father,  when  only  aevta  raia  mkL  h«  «■■  fe* 
der  the  guardiaMhip  of  CW  hmmmmiMm  Ob 
Yorke,  afterwards  lord  C%munthm,  ami  ef  h» 
temal  nnde,  Haas  Sloaaa,  Es^     By  ik«B  fe 
placed  at  Harrow,  where  he  rcaaHH^  «C  Sfes 
of  seventeen,  wfaca  that  activ*  db^ 
roropanied  him  through  lifis  ' 
army,  instead  of  coiapjetby  1 
of  the  univenitica.     Ue  pare 
the  tenth  dragooaa,  from  whscb  hm 
obtained   leave  of   abataca,  mmd    pa 
months  at  the  militarv  mcadtmy  at 
purpose  of  more  fully  staMsif  t^ 
his  profession.     On  qmttim^  HatgKWK  W  t 
following  winter  aad  tptimf  fta  tW  1 
of  Vienaa  and  Berlin,  sadi 
South  of  France  to  Eagiaa<  i 
towards  the  dose  of  ITH,     C^aa  %m 
July,   1780,  he  quitted  tW  mrmy,  mi 
Bevis  Mount,  near  8oathaaif*aa»  w^mm  he  i 
tinned  to  reside  for  the  aezt  tarn 

He  now  prindpally  i 
gent  study  of  the  daasiea.  ta  tW 
many  of  the  aiiaor  Greek  ^ti 
some  original  co«positioaa> 
taste  did  not  deem  wartky  «f 
1788,  he  made  a  pcdastrwa  tasv' 
which  gave  rise  to  soom  adaa  aa4 
poetical  deecriptloa  of  that  raaaatar  ea 
lished  in  1789,  voder  the  tttlaaf  -  A  Tavl 
North  aad  South  Wales."    la  17»i,ha  i 
London,  and  from  this  tuae  aBde  tte  i 
prindpal  place  of  resideaee.     flbe  ^ 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  aad  i 
became  a  member  of  the 
other  literary  and  scieBtiAc  i 
house  he  was  also  in  the  i 
ing  persons  of  talcat  of  aU  i 
and  in  licerature,  where  the  \ 
aad  cheerful  tone  of  his  aiiadl.titf«waf 
over  the  society.     la  1798,  he  | 
tion  from  the  Oberoa  of 
immediately  popular ;  aad  ia  ITW.  a  pai^^  tta 
battle  of  the  NUe. 

In   1800  his  vdUtaowa 
Oeorgics  of  Virga  appaared. 
of  the  fine  arts  ptooyted  him  ta  i 
Sir  George  Beaaosoat,  b  *•  A  P 
the  EocoorageflMataf  the  Bdtadh  trtiJrfl 
ing.**    In  1802  he  fim  aahhhs< 
*•  Orestes,*"  oo  the  meM  ai  the 
drama,  accompanied  by  a  maiA  ( 
Bordeaax,**  foooded  oa  the 
interspersed  with  i 
to  the  music  of  Vfe4a 
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an  origiMl  ucred  poem,  in  blank  verse,  under  the 
title  of  **  Saul."  His  next  work  was  of  an  en- 
tirelf  different  description,  being  principally  sug- 
getted  by  the  admiration  he  felt,  and  the  plea^ 
lore  he  derived,  from  the  perusal  of  the  poetieal 
writinfs  of  Scott,  which  indaeed  him  to  coo^ 
pose  **Contance  de  Castille,  a  metrical  Poem 
in  ten  cantos,*'  published  in  1810:  many  of  the 
descriptive  passages,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
will  show  that  he  was  not  an  unsuccesifbl  imitator 
of  the  romantic  style  of  "  hfarmion,**  and  **  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,'*  then  in  the  first  flreshness  of 
their  justly  deserved  popularity.  In  1814  he  re- 
published the  **  Orestes,"  together  with  four  other 
tragedies,  one  of  which,  edled  **  Julian,  or  the 
Confession,"  had  already  been  represented  at  Drury 
Lane;  and  in  1815  a  second  corrected  edition  of 
**  The  Oeoi^cs,  with  notes,"  appeared. 

In  1816-17,  aecompanied  by  his  fiiunily,  he 
paiied  eighteen  months  in  travelling  through 
France,  SwHserland,  and  Italy,  returning  by  Ger- 
nitny.  This  tour  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  poems, 
many  of  which  were  composed  on  the  spot,  or  ad- 
dressed to  some  of  the  celebrated  individuals  with 
whom  he  associated  during  hia  travels ;  but,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  they  were  not  puV 
fitbed  till  some  years  aflter,  under  the  title  of 
**  Itdy."  After  his  return  he  employed  himself  in 
revising  his  traoslation  of  the  Georgics,  and  pre- 
ptring  for  the  preea  a  folio  edition,  published  in 
1827,  containing  the  original  text,  and  the  transla- 
tions of  De  I»&le,  Soave,  Gusman,  and  Voss,  to- 
gether with  his  own.  The  summer  and  autumn  of 
1829  he  spent  in  Scotland,  about  which  time  he 
undertook  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Early  in  1831  the  first  edition  of  the  translation  of 
the  Uiad  was  published :  and  during  the  following 
/ear  he  completed  that  of  the  Odyssey,  and  cor- 
rected his  version  of  the  Uiad,  preparatory  to  a 
second  edition.  He  lived  to  see  this  most  fiivour- 
ite  employment  finished  and  ready  for  publication, 
embemshed  with  engravings  from  the  classical  and 
elegant  designs  of  Flaxman.  His  death  took  place 
on  the  30th  December,  1833,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
fear  of  his  age. 

SOUND.  Mr  William  Shand  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  observations,  which  are  in  part 
eitracted  from  a  series  of  essays  in  the  Medical 
nasette,  commencing  the  15lh  December,  1838,  and 
intended  to  illustrate  the  agency  of  sound  in  the 
itethoscope  and  the  human  ear. 

Sir  John  Leslie  observes  that  the  doctrine  of 
tound  ia  the  most  subtile  and  abstruse  of  any  in 
he  whole  range  of  physical  science,  and  it  must 
»e  admitted  that  until  a  certain  sequence  of  lead- 
Dg  fketM,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  it  is  go> 
^erned,  shall  be  ascertained,  every  attempt  to  ar- 
iye  at  practical  utility  must  in  a  great  measure 
u'l,  and  can  by  possibility  only  succeed  in  a  very 
imited  degree. 

I  ccmsider  the  following  to  embrace  several  of 
he  principles  or  laws  which  govern  the  pheno- 
lenon  of  eoand,  and  as  the  only  mode  by  which 
hese  could  be  ascertained.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
race  its  operations  in  different  bodies  from  its  ori- 
in  externally  to  the  nerve  of  hearing,  which  is 
he  last  vehicle  of  communication  with  the  brain. 
The  two  actions,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
ovemed,  are  not  alone  material  to  the  science  of 
coustics,  as  regards  the  economy  of  speech,  or  the 
^ncy  of  sound  in  the  organ  of  hearing;  but 
iitil  these  aball  be  understood  and  acted  upon,  per- 


turbation and  derangement  must  prevail  in  all  me- 
chanism ia  a  state  of  motion,  from  the  magnetic 
needle  that  defines  our  position  on  the  globe,  and 
points  out  the  mariner's  way,  to  the  ponderous  train 
and  the  metallic  chords  of  the  railway,  whieb  sup- 
port and  guide  its  course. 

1st.  Sound  is  usually  produced  ia  bodies  more 
dense  than  the  atmosphere,  by  sodden  percussion, 
and  the  action  of  one  body  upon  another ;  and  it 
is  considered  to  be  the  result  of  diffSerent  modifi- 
cations of  matter  only. 

2nd.  Rapid  agiCatioo,  causing  the  atoms  or  crys- 
tals of  a  solid,  by  their  extremities  to  act  upon 
each  other,  creates  sound,  whether  thU  action  be 
oecatUmed  by  original  impuUe  or  by  ruction.  It 
is  regulated  by  the  principles  of  attraction  and 
repulsion ;  and  it  cannot  be  ptoduced,  conducted, 
or  reflected,  in  any  case,  without  being  preceded 
by  vibratory  action. 

3d.  As  the  atoms  or  crystals  of  solids  vibrate 
repeatedly,  and  ultimately  return  to  their  primitive 
positions,  they  produce  more  intense  and  continu- 
ous sound  than  fluids,  the  component  parts  of  which 
pass  each  other  and  do  not  return  to  their  original 
positions. 

4tb.  In  conformity  to  the  density  of  the  atoms, 
their  form,  and  the  medium  distance  between 
them,  is  the  intensity,  duration,  and  velocity  of 
sound. 

5th.  As  all  sonorous  bodies,  whilst  they  conduct, 
or  reflect,  also  create  sound,  it  is  obvious  that  to 
preserve  the  original  character  of  sounds,  the  re- 
flecting or  conducting  body  must  in  its  movements 
accord  in  time  with  those  of  the  body  which  pro- 
duces or  forms  the  original  sound. 

6th.  As  vibration  is  necessary  to  produce,  con- 
duct, or  reflect,  every  still  body  must  arrest  sound, 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  body  at  rest,  being  in 
contect  with  a  wheel  moving  round  its  axis,  im- 
pedes its  progress. 

7th.  Slow  pressure  compresses  a  few  atoms  only, 
but  rapid  percussion  occasions  action,  reaction  and 
sound,  throughout  hard  bodies. 

8th.  A  solid,  to  produce  much  sound  without 
great  impulse,  must  be  of  limited  diameter  in  one 
direction,  for  it  vibrates  most  in  this  direction,  be- 
cause the  atmosphere  yields  more  than  the  solid. 

9th.  In  every  sonorous  body  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent actions — the  tremulous  or  vibratory  action, 
which  mainbf  create*  Mound  ;  and  the  undulating  or 
oscillating  motion,  which  consists  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  atoms  moving  together. 

10th.  The  undulation  or  oscillation  by  separating 
the  action  of  the  atoms,  also  determines  the  dura- 
tion of  each  distinct  sound  ia  a  body,  and  in  the 
organ  of  hearing.  In  a  string  the  nodal  point 
which  separates  the  waves  is  easily  defined,  but  in 
an  expanded  thin  body  the  termination  of  the  ware 
varies  according  to  the  form  of  the  body,  and  is 
not  easily  perceptible,  and  it  is  frequently  irregular 
in  action  and  sound,  so  as  to  produce  confusion  in 
the  ear. 

For  the  reasons  given,  if  a  rod  be  struck  on  the 
end,  or  a  thin  expanded  body  on  the  edge,  little 
sound  is  produced. 

11th.  The  chief  distinction  between  hard  solids 
and  fibrous  substances  is,  that  the  latter  possess 
more  of  the  adhesive  and  less  of  the  repulsive 
principle ;  they  require  to  be  more  distended  in  a 
longitudinal  and  superficial  direction ;  and  intensity 
of  sound  is  more  by  the  extent  of  their  excursions 
than  molecular  action. 
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12Ui.  Fluids  are  more  powerful  conductor!  than 
productors  of  sound,  but  conduct  less  rapidly  than 
solids.  Their  atoms  or  component  parts  pass  each 
other,  and  do  not  return  to  their  original  places  as 
do  those  of  solids ;  this  accounts  for  sound  passing 
in  all  directions  in  the  atmosphere,  but  most  in  the 
direction  in  which  most  impulse  is  given ;  aUo  whjf 
the  iome  degree  qf  percussion  produces  more  sound 
M  hard  soiUis  than  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  why  in 
transit  there  is  less  change  in  its  original  charac- 
ter. 

13th.  Sound  is  much  influenced  by  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  Intensity  and  distance  of  transit 
are  regulated  more  by  the  adjustment  of  par- 
ticles than  the  proportion  of  moisture.  For  in- 
stance it  is  loud  and  passes  furthest  during  frost, 
and  at  all  times  when  objects  are  seen  to  a  great 
distance.  This  is  peculiarly  perceptible  within  the 
tropics,  and  in  this  country  in  summer  just  as  the 
sun  sinks  under  the  horixon;  but  when  cold 
increases  and  the  particles  of  moisture  become 
larger,  these  effects  are  diminished.  It  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  its  transit  must  be 
more  or  less  rapid  under  such  varying  circumstan- 
ces. 

14th.  Water  conducts  more  powerfully  and 
rapidly  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and,  so  fisr 
as  1  hare  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  with  increased 
effect  as  it  approaches  the  temperature  of  the  hu- 
man body.  This  is  exemplified  in  tropical  rivers 
and  in  the  human  ear,  where  this  fluid  is  the  only 
body  in  contact  with  the  nerve  of  hearing,  to  which 
it  must  communicate  sound  consistently  with  its 
original  character. 

Sound  is  not  produced  by  the  atmosphere  alone, 
Mrithout  violent  concussion,  or  being  in  contact  with 
a  more  dense  medium.  Being  the  offspring  of 
atomical  action  in  bodies,  and  in  degree  of  intensity 
in  the  ratio  of  their  adhesive  and  repulsive  princi- 
ples, it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  vacuum,  nor  in  a 
still  body;  but  the  latter  may,  by  concentrating  or 
confining  a  fluid,  increase  action  and  sound  for  a 
limited  time  after  a  certain  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  fluid,  in  like  ibanner  as  a  stream  of  wrater  is 
increased  in  velocity  by  being  confined.  As  it  not 
only  operates  differently  in  every  different  substance, 
but  undergoes  certain  change  in  intensity  or  the 
nature  of  sound  by  every  change  in  the  molecules 
or  surface  of  any  mass  of  matter,  there  are  no  li- 
mits to  the  various  effects  that  are  produced  by 
such  changes. 

In  all  cases  it  is  difficult  to  reason  upon  the  ope- 
rations of  nature  and  the  motions  and  influence  of 
matter  not  perceptible  to  the  eye.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  partly  by 
our  ocular  faculty,  and  in  part  from  our  sense  of 
hearing. 

That  the  vibratory  and  undulatory  or  oscillatory 
actions  are  not  only  prevalent  in  the  musical  string, 
but  in  all  matter  in  a  state  of  agitation,  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  following  &cts.  In  a  musical  string  of 
given  diameter  and  tension,  when  set  in  motion, 
the  extent  of  the  undulations  are  in  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  the  string;  each  undulation  gives 
out  a  distinct  sound,  conformable  in  duration  to 
the  extent  of  the  undulation.  The  cause  of  the 
separation  in  the  sounds,  and  that  each  continues 
just  so  long  as  the  motion  continues,  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  simple  fact,  that  if  any  light  small  mate- 
rial be  placed  on  the  nodal  point  between  the  un- 
dulations, it  remains  on  the  stting;  but  if  placed  on 
the  wave,  it  is  thrown  from  the  string.     In  the 


flat  brasses  in  a  Hinrical  bes  il  b  m^iktd  • 
like  manner,  but  diArriaf  lois^  n  lb  » 
dulations;  beesose  ia  the  forit  oh  lb  mn^ 
is  fixed  at  both  ends  from  wbch  iWn  ii  •  an 
determined  reaction,  while  the  ribn^  k«Hi 
are  fixed  at  one  cad  only.  Ssaikr  tarn  a  s^ 
parent  in  a  commoa  rope  or  esid,  vba  aiirf 
on  the  ground,  in  order  to  dsiat  stan^)mtm 
any  purpose ;  the  line  is  strttchsl  kf  t  wmt 
motion  of  the  hand,  a  stag W  ascia  n  mA  p^ 
duces  many  nndulatioM  ia  the  esii.  •  ■■»  » 
conformity  to  its  length.  Tht  «Bt  pmm  d 
action  are  exhibited  ia  aqMoi  §mh^  m  tswm- 
sphere,  and  in  solids  of  ^vat  ex^aam. 

In  the  ocean,  sound  coutiaau  j«K  «  iaf  a  • 
wave  is  in  motion,  and  the  giealat  n*  «  m.mt 
elevation  and  extent  of  wavt,  m  tibtfii  tb* 
there  is  a  deep  indent  in  the  bad.  Vot  !Si  ■► 
tion  of  the  water  in  thb  esse  nM  dma  li » 
current  of  air,  on  its  turbtt.  tb  «s«fi  sbmI 
move  uniformly  in  the  smbs  dtftcusa ,  bi  to  s 
not  the  case. 

These  circumstaaen  arc,  hovtvw.  aai  p 
fectly  defined  by  the  atoMiphcfft,  I 
are  by  it  transmitted  ia  sll 
least  change  in  their  origiaal  ckaivstf.  mii^ 
logical  reasoning  is  to  be  apphed  n  tka  on.  H 
it  be  admitted  that  sound  b  oalf  pmhrni  kf  a> 
action  of  bodies  on  each  other,  md  ana  At  » 
stent  these  becocae  still,  ta  it thmaMi  kwi^ 
cal  intervab  at  reU  during  vibabrya^a^  a  •- 
der  to  keep  apart  sovads  ia  eoabratff  n  te  » 
gioal  formation. 

Thus  the  Creator  has  adjastai  ml  nfib^dr 
atmosphere  for  tbeoe  pgrposo,  bit  a  li  a^^ 
roateriaU  it  b  left  for  aaa  toeesasaat  kan^* 
meats.* 

In  order  todeiBonstratethafrabaHflt^** 
are  conducted  by  tbe  fibre  of  tit  aes*  ^  ^* 
the  stethoscope  is  coaiposed,  I  hsfv  asit  arv* 
trials  with  this  instrament  oa  tht  baa  m,  wA 
advanced  many  expcrimeatsl  brts,  is  p^  •• 
the  tremulous  and  aonoioas  pskirasi  ^^^ 
mosphere  are  not,  aa  has  been  ■attwJykJ'^ 
collected  on  the  superior  sarfMv  ei  lb  i^/ 
pinna  of  the  ear,  and  coadactcd  by  »^*^^ 
the  auditory  canal  to  the  mtmknm  t>a^^ 
pelt  of  the  dram,  and  theece  tbeiffc  ib  ^» 
cavity  of  th#  #<ir  t4>  tli#  Ub«nMk.  bata^"^ 
■ftHIy  opera  l«  by  iW  viW*!^  \ 
atmu:h|>hrrr  miptft|^ii.g  Up 
in  f  br  pinii.ji^  "Mrhieh  it  a  I 
fulcrum,  mid  that  it  is  iuMdailffl  bf  ^  ^*^ 
drii^i^i  f!uii1i'  thftt  ftunvMrf  Ibi  ^***f  ^^? 
and  !>ifip*ii*if  mvitf  !•  tfce  fcfcs<i*^  Ibi^^ 
tKiA  thror^,  tUr  foftoariaf  fm 
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ca^toti  pr«)LL  fiicifiip  ui4  i 
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cmr   t«   »iip|Ki«inl  tn  be 
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vhen  tBe  form  and  peculiarly  elastic  properties  of 
the  piona  are  considered. 

Snd.  Wherever  matter  is  at  rest,  sound  ceases ; 
conseqaently  tbat  part  of  the  ear  which  the  atmos* 
pheric  pulsations  reach  before  they  arrive  at  the 
membrana  tympant,  cannot  be  still. 

Sd.  When  one  individual  listens  to  another  who 
ii  addressing  him,  bis  face  is  turned  towards  the 
speaker,  so  that  sound  is  received  upon  the  ear 
from  io  front. 

4tb.  There  is  then  in  front  and  centre  of  the 
luride,  a  small  angular  projection,  called  the  Tra- 
fui,  which  covers  the  auditory  passage,  and  throws 
the  wmve  of  sound  over  it,  and  this  orifice  forms 
in  acute  angle  to  the  approach  of  sound.  On  the 
fxtremity  of  this  promontory,  there  is  a  growth  of 
kair,  which  must  break  and  divide  sound  before  It 
can  enter  the  aerial  passage. 

5th.  At  the  entrance  of  this  passage  there  is 
Uso  a  growth  of  hair,  partly  strong  and  in  part 
iowny  and  soft,  the  former  calculated  to  break 
iod  divide  sound,  and  the  latter  to  damp  it. 

6th.  This  auditory  passage  is  lined  with  cerumen, 
I  soft  yielding  body  tbat  must  damp  sound,  and  it  is 
ilio  found  on  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
ivbich  consists  of  three  distinct  folds,  the  anterior 
nembrane  or  fold  being  a  continuation  of  the 
:utide  skin  of  the  auricle  and  auditory  canal ;  con- 
lequently  sound  is  as  much  influenced  by  all  these 
leteriorating  and  deranging  properties  as  would  be 
be  caae  in  any  musical  wind  instrument,  if  its  an- 
crior  surface  were  lined  by  similar  materials. 

7th.  In  regard  to  the  superior  surface  of  the 
uncle  on  which  sound  is  supposed  to  be  collected, 
t  may  be  remarked  that  this  has  no  definite  forma- 
ion ;  it  varies  more  in  different  individuals  than 
ny  other  external  part  of  the  human  body,  and  is 
•either  intended  to  conduct  or  reflect  with  consis- 
ency,  as  the  ear,  like  the  atmosphere,  must  trans- 
nit  sound  without  change  in  its  original  char- 
cter. 

6th.  Sound,  on  passing  over  the  Tragus,  must  in 
ome  cases  act  mainly  on  the  antehelix,  the  first 
rojection,  and  in  other  cases  on  the  helix  or  rim 
f  the  pinna,  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation 
1  the  one  or  the  other,  but  more  commonly  on 
oth  these  elevations,  and  must  be  reflected  in 
rder  to  reach  the  concha  at  the  entrance  of  the 
uditory  canal,  the  concha  being  spherical,  and  in  its 
>rm  inimical  to  the  preservation  of  articulate 
Ntnds,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  external  bodies. 
9th.  This  expanded  lever  with  its  fulcrum  being 
ompoced  of  the  same  materials  as  the  windpipe,  is 
9werfully  elastic  and  sonorous,  and  must  reflect 
regular  sounds  from  its  sinuosities  and  deep  re> 


Were  the  membrana  tympani  powerfully  sono- 
iQS  froin  its  tension  and  extreme  attenuation,  ae- 
on and  sound  would,  as  in  similar  external  bodies, 
.*  prolonged  so  as  to  bring  the  sound  of  one  let- 
T  upon  another  in  speech,  and  consequently  con- 
ise. 

The  chain  of  bones  in  the  central  ear  is  diver- 
•nt  in  various  parts,  and  incapable  of  conducting 
gular  sounds,  and  the  two  membranous  spaces  in 
e  bony  partition  between  the  central  and  internal 
vities  of  the  ear,  (termed  the  fenestra)  one  being 
iipdcml  and  the  other  circular,  must  produce  differ- 
t  sounds ;  these,  together  with  the  small  aerial 
nal  which  connects  them,  lately  discovered  and  de- 
ribed  by  M.  Savart,  and  also  by  Dr  Todd  in  the 
f  clopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  are  longi. 


tudinally  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  nerve  of 
hearing,  and  the  lining  of  the  vestibule  and  cochlea 
with  which  they  are  connected,  must  derange  sound 
transmitted  in  this  direction,  idthough  by  means  of 
their  contact  with  the  membrana  tympani  a  slight 
degree  of  action  in  the  aqueous  fluid  in  the  laby- 
rinth may  be  produced,  and  an  effect  similar  to 
what  is  experienced  when  a  light  current  of  air 
brings  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  to  our  ears 
with  increased  effect. 

Not  any  of  these  impediments,  however,  operate 
to  prevent  sound  after  the  atmospheric  wave  im- 
pinges on  the  pinna,  from  being  conducted  to  the 
labyrinth  by  the  solids  and  denser  fluids  which 
compose  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  are  more  potent 
and  rapid  conductore  than  common  air,  Tbat  con- 
sonance prevails  in  this  direction  is  suflSciently 
proved  by  the  application  of  the  stethoscope  to 
the  gristle  of  the  pinna;  but  the  preconceived 
fancy  that  air  is  the  predominant  agent  by  which 
sound  must  enter  this  organ  and  operate  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  having  been  indulged 
and  impressed  on  the  mind  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, is  not  easily  removed,  and  yet  it  is  of  akin 
to  the  limited  and  erroneous  notion  which  so  gene- 
rally prevails,  that  in  order  to  regulate  and  econo- 
mise speech  in  apartments,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  mere  form  of  an  apart- 
ment, and  not  the  nature  and  influence  of  surround- 
ing solids. 

SPENCER,    THB    BIGHT    BON.    GeoRGE   JoHN 

Spenceb,  second  Eabx,  was  bom  on  the  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1758,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  under  the  tutorage  of  Mr  (aifter wards  Sir 
William)  Jones.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  at 
Harrow  with  great  assiduity,  his  lordship  was  entered 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and  in  1778  he  took 
the  degree  of  badielor  of  arts.  Throughout  the 
term  of  his  intercourse  at  the  university  he  at- 
tracted  around  him  many  friends,  whose  esteem  he 
acquired  not  less  by  the  dignified  tone  of  his  mind 
than  by  the  generosity  of  his  disposition.  Shortly 
after  he  left  college,  he  took  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Northampton,  and  being 
connected  by  association  as  well  as  principle  with 
the  whigs,  his  lordship  attached  himself  at  once  to 
that  party.  The  moment  was  auspicious  for  the 
display  of  firmness  and  ability.  The  whigs  were 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  lord  North,  and  lord 
Althorp  was  one  of  the  majority  tbat  drove  the 
minister  from  the  power  he  abused.  On  the  over- 
throw of  that  administration  his  lordship  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1782,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
and  was  re-elected  for  Northampton,  though  be 
was  afterwards  elected  for  the  county  of  Surrey, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  until  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1783. 
The  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  the  progress  of 
events  in  France  a  few  years  after  called  his  lord- 
ship into  a  more  important  position.  The  princi- 
ples tbat  were  rapidly  growing  up  amongst  the 
French  people  were  regarded  in  this  country  with 
the  utmost  anxiety.  A  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  government,  and  the  whigs  were  again  at  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House.  The  whole  of  the 
year  1792  presented  an  unbroken  series  of  alarms. 
The  whigs  had  become  divided  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  administration ; 
and  a  section  of  them  considered  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  support  the  existing  government.  Lord  Spen- 
cer, with  the  duke  of  Portland,  lord  Grenville,  and 
Mr  Windham,  joined  the  Pitt  administration  iu 
3b 
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1794.  He  was  ftppoiiited,  on  the  30tb  of  Deceon. 
ber  in  the  tame  year,  to  succeed  lord  Cbatbain  in 
the  high  and  important  oflSce  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  immediately  directed  the  whole 
energies  of  his  mind  to  carry  on  with  vigour  the 
naval  operations  of  the  eountry.  The  brilliant 
victories  wbich  followed  afford  the  best  evidence 
of  tbe  great  ability  and  distinguished  success  with 
which  he  presided  at  tbe  admiralty.  It  was  in  tbe 
selection  of  men  for  command  that  lord  Spencer 
exhibited  his  discrimination  and  jud^ent;  he 
called  into  action  tbe  talents  of  Jerns,  Duncan, 
Nelson,  Hood,  and  Hallowell;  and  the  victories  of 
St  Vincent,  Camperdown,  and  tbe  Nile,  adorn  tbe 
naval  annals  of  that  eventful  period.  He  was  also 
an  enlighuned  and  liberal  patron  of  thoae  ingeni- 
ous men  whose  suggestions  and  inventions  have 
contributed  to  improve  tbe  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  ships.  Among  tbese  we  need  only  men- 
tion Brunei,  at  that  time  little  known,  and  whose 
genius  be  was  among  tbe  first  to  perceive  in  the 
invention  of  that  b^utifuland  most  effective  piece 
of  mecbanism  tbe  '*  block  machinery."  His  lord- 
ship has  alt  the  credit  of  its  erection  at  Ports- 
mouth :  although  be  left  office  too  soon  to  see  it 
carried  into  execution,  be  introduced  Brunei  to  bis 
successor,  lord  St  Vincent,  to  whom  be  so  strongly 
recommended  tbe  project,  that  it  was  executed  in 
1802. 

In  1801  a  change  of  ministry  took  place.  Lord 
Spencer  retired  with  bis  immediate  friends,  and  the 
Addiugton  administration  came  into  office.  He 
renewed  his  political  connection  with  lord  Grey 
and  Mr  Fox,  and  from  that  time  till  tbe  day  of  his 
death  be  continued  cordially  to  support  tbe  mca- 
sures  of  tbe  wbig  party.  When  Mr  Fox  was  called 
to  assume  the  government  in  1806,  lord  Spencer 
accepted  tbe  office  of  secretary  for  tbe  home  de- 
partment. Upon  the  death  of  Mr  Fox,  tbe  admin- 
istration being  dissolved,  bis  lordship's  official  life 
terminated.  He  continued,  however,  to  attend  in 
his*  place  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  took  part  occa- 
sionally in  the  debates,  and  when  lord  Grey  came 
into  office  at  tbe  close  of  1830,  he  gave  that  noble 
lord's  government  his  full  and  entire  support.  In 
bibliographical  knowledge  lord  Spencer  was  justly 
considered  equal  to  any  man  of  bis  time ;  and  the 
noble  library  wbich  he  collected  at  Altborp  and  of 
which  Dr  Dibdin  published  a  splendidly  illustrated 
catalogue,  ranks  among  the  most  perfect  and  valu- 
able of  its  kind  in  Europe.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society,  and  was  among  the  number  who 
established  tbe  royal  institution,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  the  first  president,  and  continued  so  for 
many  years.  He  was  connected  with  many  other 
societies ;  and  wherever  his  patronage  could  be  of 
use  in  promoting  and  extending  literary  or  srien- 
tific  knowledge,  it  was  liberally  and  munificently 
given.  Tbe  Earl  married,  in  1781,  tbe  honourable 
Laf  inia  Bingham,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  first 
lord  Lucan,  and  by  her  had  issue  John  Charles, 
lord  Viscount  Altborp  (now  Earl  Spencer);  Lady 
Sarah,  married  to  lord  Lyttleton ;  the  honourable 
Sir  E.  Cavendish  Spencer  of  tbe  royal  navy,  and 
K.C.H.,  who  died  in  1890 ;  Lady  Georgiana  Char- 
lotte,  married  to  lord  George  Quin  ;  the  honour- 
able Frederick  Spencer,  M.  P.,  and  caption  in  the 
royal  navy ;  and  tbe  honourable  George  Spencer, 
in  holy  orders  in  tbe  church  of  Rome.  Surrounded 
by  a  family  affectionately  devoted  to  him,  this  ven- 
erable nobleman,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness, 
expired  at  Altborp,  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  No- 
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politics,  differed  from  maay  ef  bn  hisiA^  ai  » 
oepted  office  with  his  fonn«  eff«ai^  jii  mn 
were  his  high  character  and  itsJiiBB  lasv  %• 
tbe  probity  of  hb  motivts  ■wanvmMsHi^ 
those  who  coodewmed  hb  iirtf  si  li|MmM 
Spencer  was  tall;  in  his  iiii if^  MSim:r 
courteous,  ailable,  and  kind,  tbtmmmmmmt 
thoughtful,  and  could  be  stftfti  has%aw 
of  his  familv  and  friends  it  m  l^M^  «■!  • 
benignity  of  expression  wbkk  tnfiy  h^  «r 
benevolence  of  his  hesvt  lb  blft»imiv 
was  in  tbe  highest  dcgrve  chetrldL 
thing — eager  in  all  its  parsaits*  mi 
witnessing  the  happincas  of  eUMn. 

STOCKTON-UPON-TIES;  siseinfc 
county  of  Durhaa,  sitaatod  assr  tW Mtamrf 
tbe  Tecs  with  the  German  eeMa,1llainte 
London,  and  96  8.8.E.  from  Kisiirt  bat 
place  of  considerable  aatiqahr,  ths^  ft  ** 
history  is  obecure.  It  caosiiti  rf  as  ^mt 
street  half  a  mile  kmg,  and  smni  wm^^m 
streets.  It  is  wcU  paTed  aad  IfftsiA  ^F 
The  townJuOl,  fai  the  ceatrt  ef  i«b  «■«»  s  • 
handsome  and  commedJei  bidAiV  tW  i» 
merct  of  Stockton  cxtcals  te  HiM  wi  U 
porU  of  the  Baltic  and  cositvia  It  Udsi  ^ 
Leith,  Sonderknd.  sudds*  ftc  Tki«^ 
company  esUUbhed  b  the  port  if :' 
name  of  the  "  Unioa  Shtp^  Css^nr 
formed  in  182S;  the  second,  ciWOi- 
dal  Shipping  Coa^pany'*-4hatl«ite*^ 
Shipping  Company  **— and  the  frtf^  ^ 
York  and  South  Durham  8h 
Kvere  formed  in  1694.  These  fm^^ 
been  proaperoua.  The  ■aadhctvnrf 
and  the  contiguous  ^strid  ^  _ 

cordage,  damaak,  tfa»ei«»d  las *!•••■• 
ship  and  boat  buildnv  J^  mmmmm 
mills,  iron  and 
cries, 

completed 
tageto 

the    main  sourco  of  its 
abounding  with  exccPenl  Mu 
eeb,  smelts,  ftc;  the 
that  of  salmou.     The 
Newcastle-upoft-Tyse, 
port  for  eertain  gooda  in  1811 
from  the  town  are  excsBst  ^mtmfi 


->«« 


A  railway  from  Darhmlui  ts  *^""* 
ted  so  early  as  1839^  sad  i»  rf  ^  "l^ 
the  town;  but  the  Tsei  >"^*/ 
ain  sourcu  of  its  fia|iuu"  ^"6^ 
B«Hfrd.mApfc^^ 


councillors.  Populatieu  b  MU  V^ 
STOTHARD,  Twmias  afcBsfmd 
and  designer  in  the  hightf  uate  W<>^T 
the  son  of  a  vintner  in  Leng  Aoe^  ^^S^ 
he  WM  bora  on  the  17th  A»t  K>^  TT^. 
was  of  a  proper  age,  he  was  baarf  ^2^» 
pattera>drawer  for  brocaMufts:  btfft^^ 
so  completely  decBaed  that,  his 
the  widow  gave  up 
prenticcship.  In 
tttely  studied 
other  ornamenta : 
improving  that  kno* 
country  by  both  lai 
prenticeahip,  being 
he  used  to  employ  ha  spsve  hams  ie^^^ 
ings  for  her ;  eoaae  of  whsch  asm  "*2mM 
the  chittney-piece  of  hg  pmisur    M*^ 


STOTHARD. 


in  tbe  course  of  business,  a  gentleman  who  saw 
tliete  drawings  was  struck  with  them;  and  putting 
fome  questions  as  io  the  artist,  was  told  they  were 
by  one  of  the  apprentices,  who  had  made  a  great 
number.  The  gentleman  took  some  of  the  drawings 
awty  with  him ;  and  having  shown  them  to  a  pub- 
lisher of  that  day  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  this 
led  to  the  employment  of  tbe  young  artist  in  mak- 
ing drawings  for  tbe  booksellers.  Mr  Harrison, 
the  well  known  publisher  in  Paternoster  Row, 
WIS,  we  believe,  the  earliest  employer  of  Mr  Stot- 
kard.  Many  of  the  engravings  for  **  The  Town 
and  Country  Biagaiine,  between  1770  and  1780, 
are  from  drawings  by  Stotbard,  but  there  is  no 
name  to  them.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  more 
known  by  the  exquisite  little  designs  he  made  for 
Bells  "  British  Poets,"  and  the  "  Novelist's  Ma- 
g^ne;"  some  of  which  procured  for  him  the 
friendship  of  his  eminent  contemporary,  Flaxman. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  also  was  so  struck  with  his 
talents  that  when  be  was  requested  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  to  design  a  frontispiece  for  Ruggle's  Latin 
pisy  of  *'  Ignoramus,"  he  said,  **  There  is  a  young 
artist  of  the  name  of  Stotbard  who  will  do  it 
much  better  than  I  can ;  go  to  him." 

His  designs  at  this  period  formed  an  era  in 
British  art,  and  created  a  new  taste  in  the  public 
mind.  They  were  also  productive  of  a  more  la- 
boured and  beautiful  style  of  engraving  than  had 
till  then  been  seen  in  embellishments  to  printed 
works.  Mr  James  Heath  was  to  Stotbard  what 
Bartolozii  was  to  Cipriani ;  transferring  his  designs 
to  copper  in  a  manner  worthy  of  them,  preserving 
the  character  and  spirit  of  the  originals,  and  at  the 
ume  time  investing  them  with  the  grace  and  bril- 
liancy of  a  finished  work.  Most  of  the  embellished 
volumes  published  during  the  last  half  century 
were  illustrated  by  the  inimitable  compositions  of 
this  truly  poetic  painter,  and  they  form  a  monu- 
ment, not  to  his  own  fame  only,  but  to  that  of  the 
cx>untry  which  gave  him  birth.  The  number  of 
lits  prcNitttctions  of  this  class  cannot  be  less  than  five 
or  six  thousand.  His  series  of  sketches  for  **  Robin- 
son Crusoe "  are  among  the  happiest  of  all  his 
works  of  that  class,  and  his  designs  to  illustrate 
••  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  engraved  by  Strutt,  arc 
singularly  beautiful.  His  illustrations  of  "  Don 
Quixote  "  and  **  Gil  Bias "  are  full  of  humour. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  of  his  more  recent  de- 
fligna  were  his  illustrations  of  Mr  Rogers's  '*  Italy," 
in  which  he  could  not  have  been  more  successful 
if  be  bad  passed  his  life  in  that  luxurious  clime. 

The  easel  pictures  of  Mr  Stotbard  were  few 
compared  with  his  designs  for  books  and  other  pub- 
lications i  but  tbey  were  abundantly  sufficient  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  a  painter.  And  first, 
both  for  originality  and  character,  should  be  placed 
his  **  Canterbury  Pilgrims."  It  was  Mr  Cromek 
who  commissioned  Mr  Stotbard  to  paint  this  fine 
picture.  An  engraving  from  it  was  made,  but  the 
completion  of  the  plate  was  long  delayed.  The 
two  engravers  originally  employed,  Louis  and 
Philip  Schiavonetti,  as  well  as  Mr  Cromek  him- 
self, paid  the  debt  of  nature  during  its  progress ; 
and  it  was  eventually  finished  by  Mr  Heath.  The 
painting  was  afterwards  bought  by  Hart  Davis, 
Esq.  A  copv,  with  some  variations,  was  made  for 
a  gentleman  in  Yorkshire  of  the  name  of  Benson, 
who  also  purchased  Mr  Stotbard's  <*  Characters 
from  Shakspeare."  The  Decameron  of  Boccacio 
supplied  Mr  Stotbard  largely  with  the  romantic 
scenes  of  ladies  and  lovers  strolling,  as  vagrant 


fkney  or  accident  directed,  amid  rustling  groves, 
running  streams,  and  sunny  knolls,  which  were  his 
especial  favourites.  Jhe  largest  painting  ever  exe- 
cuted by  him  is  tbe  grand  staircase  at  Burleigh, 
the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter.  This  splendid 
work  was  commenced  in  the  year  1796,  and  occu- 
pied the  artist  for  the  four  summer  months  of  four 
successive  years.  The  subject  is  intemperance; 
the  principal  group  consisting  of  Marc  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,  surrounded  by  sylphs,  bacchanals,  kc. 
Mr  Stotbard  also  designed  tbe  ceiling  of  the  ad- 
vocates* library  at  Edinburgh;  and,  among  other 
commissions,  he  was  called  upon  to  furnish  designs 
for  the  basso-relievos  of  the  grand  staircase  of 
Buckingham  palace,  in  which  style  of  decorative 
ornament  no  man  was  better  skilled.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished works  of  English  sculpture,  produced 
in  Mr  Stothard's  time,  have  owed  their  origin  to 
bis  designs;  and  the  chasers  in  gold  and  silver,  par- 
ticularly those  employed  by  Messrs  Rundell  and 
Bridge,  and  Messrs  Green  and  Ward,  were  con- 
tinually indebted  to  his  creative  art.  In  his  design 
for  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  he  evinced  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  early  Greece ;  in  his  design  for  the 
Wellington  Shield,  the  bearing  of  an  English  officer 
is  given  in  the  most  masterly  manner.  Of  the  lat- 
ter he  made  an  elaborate  etching  with  his  own 
hand.  One  of  the  last  of  his  productions  of  im- 
portance was  a  drawing  which  he  made  of  the  pro- 
cession of  tbe  Flitch  of  Bacon,  which  was  finely 
engraved  by  Mr  Watt. 

Mr  Stothard*s  style  was  certainlv  mannered; 
but  in  character  and  expression  truth  and  nature 
ever  prevailed.  He  was  not  without  a  sufficient 
skill  in  colouring;  and  where  bright  and  vivid  tints 
were  required  by  the  nature  of  his  subject,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  producing  them.  In  some  of 
his  works  there  is  an  evident  leaning  towards  the 
olden  and  Albert  Durer  times  of  art.  Like  his 
friend  Flaxman,  he  was  fond  of  studying  the  an- 
cient monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  many  of 
which  are  in  the  purest  style  of  composition.  Nor 
does  it  detract  from  his  merit,  or  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  genius,  that  he  occasionally  transfused 
the  spirit  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mas- 
ters into  his  pictures ;  for  he  did  so  without  losing 
an  iota  of  his  own  originality  and  invention.  There 
are  not  wanting  examples  among  the  works  of  Mr 
Stotbard  in  which  the  grace  of  Raphael,  the  gaiety 
of  Watteau,  and  the  fire  of  Rubens,  may  be  un- 
equivocally recognised.  His  works  are  of  two  clas- 
ses,— those  which  illustrate  poetry  and  prose,  and 
those  which  embody  bis  own  sentiments  and  con- 
ceptions :  the  former  are  tbe  more  numerous,  but 
some  of  the  latter  are  the  most  felicitous  of  his 
pictures,  and  please  us  with  unlooked-for  loveli* 
ness,  and  unexpected  beauty.  His  excellence  was 
the  same  in  every  department  of  composition; 
whether  serious  or  comic,  domestic  or  imaginative, 
pastoral  or  sublime.  He  never  painted  pretty  pictures 
to  please  the  eye;  his  productions  always  appealed 
to  the  mind.  Though  humour  and  pathos  flowed 
alike  from  his  pencil,  his  humour  never  degenerated 
into  caricature,  nor  his  pathos  into  i^ectation 
or  insipidity.  There  is  scarcely  an  author  of  any 
note  whose  pages  he  has  left  unembellished ;  nor  is 
there  any  poet  whose  excellence  he  can  be  up- 
braided for  not  feeling. 

As  a  man,  his  character  was  simplicity  itself.  He 
was  always  liberal  in  opening  the  rich  stores  of  his 
knowledge  to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  his  aid.  Never 
3k2 
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wts  there  a  leM  auumiiig  or  more  diiinterettcd  in- 
dividtud.  He  hated  all  oolliiion  with  buttling  arro- 
gant men*  and  took  care  to  avoid  them.  His  voice 
wai  low  and  not  unmusieal :  be  abounded  in  anec- 
dote ;  and  with  those  to  whom  he  could  unbosom 
himself  vras  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions 
breathing,  for  his  obserrations  on  men  and  manners 
were  alwajs  shrewd  and  intelligent.  He  vras  an 
early  riser,  loving  to  walk  into  the  streets  to  look 
at  the  various  classes  of  the  toiling  community 
hurrying  to  their  work :  this  was  one  of  his  places  of 
study;  he  made  sketches  of  labourers  and  artisans, 
singly  and  in  groups ;  nor  did  he  &il  to  include 
ilower-girls,  and  sll  such  moving  dealers  as  London 
finds  employment  for. 

When  young,  he  studied  with  great  diligence  at 
the  royal  academy.  The  first  picture  he  exhibited 
was  **  Ajax  defending  the  body  of  Patrodus  ;** 
and  the  walls  of  Somerset  house  were  subsequently 
enriched  during  a  long  course  of  years  by  his 
works.  He  vras  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal 
academy  in  1785,  and  a  royal  academician  in  1794. 
In  18 10  he  was  appointed  deputy  librarian ;  and  on  Mr 
Burch's  death,  in  1812,  succeeded  him  as  librarian. 
On  becoming  a  painter  by  profession,  he  took  apart- 
ments in  the  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House, 
but  for  above  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  re. 
sided  at  No.  28,  Newman  street  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1834,  in  the  sevent^-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  He  left  a  large  fiunily  of  children,  some 
of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  arts. 

8T0UBBB1DGE;  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  122  miles  N.W.  from  London.  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the  Stour, 
over  which  is  a  bridge,  connecting  this  county 
with  that  of  Stafford.  The  manufactures  of 
Stourbridge  are  considerable,  particularly  in  glass, 
iron,  doth,  and  bricks.  The  glass  manufacture 
was  established  here  when  it  vras  first  introduced 
from  Lorraine,  in  1557.  Drinking  glasses,  win- 
dow-glass, bottles,  and  fine  stone  pots  and  cruci- 
bles of  superior  excellence  are  here  made.  The 
iron  manufitctures  consist  diiefly  of  the  aiaking  of 
nails,  agricultural  implements,  &c ;  and  the  quar- 
terly general  meetings  of  traders  in  iron  are  held 
at  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  and  Stourbridge, 
on  their  respective  market  days.  In  the  nei^. 
bourbood  of  this  place  are  several  mines,  which 
produce  coal,  iron,  stone,  and  clay;  which  last, 
from  its  use  and  excellence  in  the  manu&cture  of 
glass,  is  considered  the  best  in  the  world.  At  the 
free  grammar-school  of  Stourbridge,  Dr  Johnson 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  PopuU- 
Uon  in  18S1,  6148. 

STOWELL,  the  right  Hon.  William  Scott, 
Loao,  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  WilUam  Scott,  a  coal  merchant 
of  Newcastle.upon-Tyne,  and  was  bom  in  1745, 
the  year  of  the  Scottish  Rebellion,  at  Heworth,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  his  mother  having  been 
conveyed  to  that  place  on  account  of  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  rebels  to  New- 
castle. Lord  Stowell,  as  did  his  younger  brother 
John  (afterwards  the  earl  of  Eldon,  and  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England),  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
classical  education  at  the  grammar  school  in  New- 
castle. He  was  graduated,  in  1764,  A.B.  at  Cor- 
pus  (%risti  college,  Oxford;  in  1765,  was  ad- 
mitted fellow  of  university  college,  also  the  same 
year  appointed  a  tutor;  in  1773,  was  elected  reader 
of  ancient  histories;  in  1779,  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.  C.  L.,  and  soon  after  he  commcnoed  his  career 


B^te 


as  an  advocate  in  th«  dvB  law  < 

rose  to  the  bigbcei  «d 

in  1788;  in  1798,  ka 

court  of  adoidralty ;  is  1790,  hm  wm  i 

for  Downtoa,  mmi  m  l&Oi,  f 

Oxford,  which  ott«  W 

was  called  to  the  hoMe  «r  1 

was  created  a  peer  by  tW  titfa  «#  I 

In  1828,  lord  Stowell  ttMwd  Urn 
judge  of  the  coari  of  adainlK/,  ' 
the  duties  of  the  ottee  fiv 
ability  and  repvtatioo.     He  ( 
1836,  aged  mBety-4 
talents  and  extraordiaary 
branch  of  his  profcssioii,  tW  mmij  mi  i 
law,  and  living  in  times  ^ 
all  this  knowledge  into 
passed  into  preeedcats  o^aal.  W  i 
authority  to  those  of  the 
sdenoe,  Puffendorf^  OroCiae»  Ym»d 
Stowell  was  iatissatdy  MwoaftaA 
very  eminent  men  of  tha  yae*  aya. 
became  a  member  of  tha  **  I ' 
then  numbered  amoog  Ita  aamiban  Br 
Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  ReyaaUK  «4  BAmMrf 
and  Dr  Johnsoa.  just  b  if  use  fesa  dharih,  i 
appointed  him  oae  of  his  tktaa  «aacB*«%  d 
two  being  Sir  Joshua  RijaiMs  mA fir . 
kins.     Lord  StowcU  is 
the  charm  and  oraameat 
he  formed  a  part. 

SUDBUBT,  fbnacrly 
town  in  the  cooaty  oC  r 
river  Stow.     It  was  the  inc  { 
Flemings,  who  euM  ever  t«  ti 
vitation  of  Edward  IIL,  ami  «W  i 
introduced  the  woollen  i 
The  town  coafains  tkrae 
its  houses  are  tolerahly  «aO 
reformatioo,  it  had  a  priory  of  BeaaAe 
subordinate  to  the  Abbey  af 
ory  for  caaoaa  oC  the  m4u  af  <a 
founded  by  Simon,  the 
for  poor  people,  foaaded  ia  the  ni^  mi  I 
but  no  remains  of  thcae  i 
be  seen.    Popoktioa  ia  1831. 

SUGAR  («.)  The 
importance  of  sagnr  is  ef  i 
known  to  the  Greeks  aad 
substance,  but  not  ae  food  «r  a  < 
dotus  informs  as,  that  the 
AfHca,  had,  ** betidee hoaeye* fcea^  a »»#[^ 
quantity  made  by  mea.**  Thse  waa  paiMfe^pft 
but  not  brought  to  a   f  *  ' 

Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  . 
concerning  canes,  that  they  mate 
bees."    llegastheaee,  qaate4  ^ 
300  B.C,  of  -  bMfia  staae.  i 
honev."    Theophraetas^  ia 
by  Photias,  describes  tm^  i 
ip  reeds."    Eratoetheaea,  alsa  eJasdly  J 
after  him,  Tereatiaa  Varrsw  «• 
meant  sugar.caaeabT** mate afhssgsBMfcji 
in  India,  sweet  to  the 
when  boiled,  aad  afcdmc,  by 
incomparably  sweeter  thaal 

Near  the  commsatiimia<  af  tha 


sugar  waa  first 
nameandlbrm.  *«la  laAaaad 
Dioecoridca,  •«aktB4  ^ 
ioccAerea.     It  it  feaad  ia 
in  solidity,  and  ia 
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After  tliif,  so  learned  a  man  as  Seneca  fell  back 
into  &ble  on  this  subject.  His  account  is  this ; 
**  It  is  said  that  in  India  honey  is  found  on  the 
leaves  of  reeds,  either  deposited  there  by  the  dews 
of  heaven,  or  generated  in  the  sweet  juice  and  fat- 
neis  of  the  reed  itself."  Pliny,  whose  special  study 
led  him  to  look  more  carefully  into  the  matter, 
gives  all  that  the  ancients  knew  about  it,  and  a 
little  more.  *<  Arabia,"  he  observes,  **  produces 
MccAomm,  but  not  so  good  as  India.  It  is  a  honey, 
collected  on  reeds,  like  the  gums.  It  is  white, 
crumbles  in  the  teeth,  and  when  largest  is  of  the 
site  of  a  hazel-nut.  It  is  used  in  medicine  only." 
Afterwards  Archigenes  mentioned  it,  as  **  India 
salt,  resembling  common  salt  in  colour  and  consis- 
tency, but,  in  taste  and  flavour,  honey."  Galen 
calls  it  iocchar^  and  says  it  was  **  a  production  of 
India  and  Arabia  the  Blest."  The  author  of  the 
"  Periplus  of  the  Erythrssan  sea  *'  includes  it,  under 
the  name  of  aacchari,  in  a  list  of  articles,  consti- 
tating  the  commerce  between  hither  India,  and 
the  ports  of  that  sea. 

If  the  assertion,  that  sugar  was  used  in  antiquity 
as  a  medicament  only,  needed  confirmation,  we 
might  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  the  subject  is  not 
mentioned  except  by  physicians  and  men  of  univer* 
«d  learning,  nor  with  tolerable  precision  except  by 
the  former.  None  of  them  allude  to  any  artificial 
process  in  the  preparation  of  it.  JElian,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  is  the  first  who 
mentions  the  use  of  mechanical  art  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  juice  of  the  cane,  and  he  is  likewise 
the  first  who  attempts  to  fix  the  seat  of  its  cul- 
ture. He  tells  us,  that  sugar  is  **  honey  pressed 
from  reeds,  which  are  cultivated  by  the  Prasii,  a 
people  dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges." 

The  Jewish  histories  make  no  mention  of  sugar. 
The  only  sweet  condiment,  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
was  honey.  Bat  it  may  have  been  in  part  "honey 
made  by  men;"  for  the  Rabbins  understand  there- 
by not  only  the  honey  of  bees,  but  also  sirups, 
made  from  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree. 

During  several  centuries  succeeding  the  Augustan 
age,  no  extension  of  the  knowledge  or  use  of 
sugar  appears  to  have  taken  pUce.  It  is  occasion- 
slly  spoken  o^  but  to  the  same  effect  as  by  the 
Greek  physicians  of  that  age.  So  late  as  the 
Mventh  century,  Paul  of  JGgineta  calls  it  **  India 
lalt,"  and  borrows  the  description  of  Archigenes. 

At  this  time  a  new  power  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  nations.  The  Saracens  conquered  and 
occupied  western  Asia,  northern  Affica,and  south- 
Tn  Europe.  Their  empire  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
hat  of  Rome,  in  the  period  of  her  greatest  pro- 
sperity and  rapacity.  They  pushed  their  conquests 
o  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  to  Amalfi,  and  the 
slands  of  the  Levant  and  the  iEgean  sea. 

To  these  ingenious  barbarians  the  world  is  in- 
tebted  for  the  modem  manufiacture  and  commerce 
>f  sugar.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  they 
hemselves  became  acquainted  with  it.  Some 
uthort  have  asserted,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
birteenth  century,  and  that  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
rt  of  extracting  and  elaborating  the  juice  were 
onferred  upon  the  Europeans  by  the  crusaders,  or 
y  the  merchant  adventurers,  who  penetrated  the 
ndies  after  the  return  of  Marco  Polo.  Each  of 
hese  assertions  has  been  vaguely  received ;  but  a 
ttle  attention  will  satisfy  every  inquirer,  that 
either  of  them  is  true. 

We  have  seen,  that  several  of  the  ancients,  best 
cquainted  with  the  subject,  couple  Arabia  Felix 


with  India  as  a  source  of  sacchamnu  Arabian 
writers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  speak  of 
sugar  as  common  in  their  times.  In  the  year  906, 
the  sugar-cane  was  cultivated,  and  sugar  manufac- 
tured, at  Ormuz  in  Caramania,  a  province  of  the 
eastern  Caliphate.  An  Arabian  author  of  the 
western  Caliphate,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  ag- 
riculture about  the  year  1140,  and  who  quotes  an- 
other writer  of  his  nation  of  the  year  1073,  gives 
full  and  precise  directions  for  raising  canes  and 
manufacturing  sugar.  From  all  which  I^udon 
concludes,  that  sugar  has  been  cultivated  in  Spain 
upMrards  of  seven  hundred  years  and  probably  as 
much  as  1000  years.  Salmasius  declares,  in  1660, 
that  the  Arabs  had  made  our  modern  sugar  more 
than  eight  hundred  years. 

One  of  the  Christian  historians  of  the  crusades, 
in  the  year  1 100,  states,  that  **  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  found  in  Syria  certain  reeds,  called  canamfUt, 
of  which  it  was  reported,  that  a  kind  of  wild 
honey  was  made.*'  Another,  in  1 108,  says ;  **  The 
crusaders  found  honey-reeds,  in  great  quantity,  in 
the  meadows  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  which  reeds 
were  called  sucra.  These  they  sucked,  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  taste  thereof,  and  could 
scarcely  be  satisfied  with  it.  This  plant  is  culti- 
vated with  great  labour  of  the  husbandman  every 
year.  At  the  time  of  the  harvest  they  bruise  it, 
when  ripe,  in  mortars,  and  set  by  the  strained  juice 
in  vessels  until  it  is  concreted  in  the  form  of  snow 
or  salt."  The  same  historian  relates,  that  eleven 
camels  laden  with  sugar  were  captured  by  the 
Christians.  A  similar  adventure  happened  to 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  in  the  second  crusade.  A 
third  writer,  in  1124,  tells  us,  that  *<  in  Syria  reeds 
grow  that  are  full  of  honey ;  by  which  is  meant  a 
sweet  juice,  which,  by  pressure  of  a  screw  engine, 
and  concreted  by  fire,  becomes  sugar."  These  are 
the  earliest  notices  of  the  method  of  making 
sugar ;  and  they  refer  to  an  apparatus  and  to  pro- 
cesses used  in  the  Saracen  empire,  and  not  known 
at  that  time,  so  far  European  records  show,  to  be 
used  anywhere  else.  At  the  same  time  sugar  was 
made  at  Tyre  in  Syria,  then  subject  to  the  Sara- 
cens; and,  in  1169,  that  city  is  mentioned  as  "fa- 
mous for  excellent  sugar." 

The  island  of  Sicily  was  the  first  spot  upon 
which  the  sugar-cane  is  known  to  have  been  plant- 
ed in  Europe,  although  it  is  altogether  likely  that  it 
was  planted  by  the  Moors  full  as  early,  if  not  earlier, 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  That  island  was  conquered 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,  and  was  retaken  by  the  Normans  at  the  close 
of  the  eleventh.  Immediately  after  that  event  we 
find,  that  large  quantities  of  sugar  were  made  there. 
According  to  records  still  extant,  William  the  se- 
cond king  of  Sicily,  in  1 166,  made  a  donation  to 
the  convent  of  St  Benedict  of  a  **  sugar-mill,  with 
all  the  workmen,  privileges,  and  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging." 

If  it  was  the  crusaders  who  brought  the  sugar 
culture  to  Europe,  how  happened  it,  seeing  that 
they  were  collected  from  all  Europe,  that  no  other 
part  of  that  continent  except  Spain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  and  no  other  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean except  Crete,  captured  in  the  year  823,  by 
an  expedition  from  Spain,  were  favoured  with  that 
invaluable  donation?  It  was  not  until  three  hun- 
dred years  later,  that  it  found  its  way  into  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  the  Morea ;  and  this  extension  was 
not  owing  to  rural  tastes,  or  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment among  the  feudal  barbarians,  but  to  the  com* 
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mercial  enterprise  of  the  VeneiiaDs,  wbo  bid  for  a 
long  time  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  the  article 
with  India,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Sicily,  and  were  now, 
by  conquest  or  purchase,  the  possessore  of  Crete, 
and  the  later  seats  of  the  sugar  culture  abore  men* 
tioned. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  profitable  of  the  manufacturing  arts 
have  never  been  propagated  except  by  conquest  or 
emigration.  The  woollen  business  was  established 
in  England  by  the  weavers,  fullers,  and  dyers,  whom 
the  frantic  tyranny  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  and 
their  French  allies  drove,  and  the  wise  policy  of 
the  Henrys  and  Edwards  welcomed,  to  England. 
The  cotton  manufacture,  derived  to  the  Arabians 
from  Hindostan,  was  by  them  diffused  over  Africa, 
and  fixed  in  Europe;  and  thence  brought  by  an 
enterprising  operative  to  the  United  States.  It 
seems  scarcely  credible,  that  those  half-naked, 
hard.riding  demons,  who  are  so  often  employed  in 
stripping  unfortunate  Christians  to  the  skin,  are 
the  identical  people  to  whom  Christendom  is  in- 
debted for  the  comfort  of  a  shirt.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact.  The  Arabs  conferred  upon  us 
that  grateful,  and  now  ornamental  garment. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  five  hun- 
dred years  after  silk  was  known  and  purchased  at 
enormous  prices  at  Rome,  that  the  silk  culture  was 
brought  into  the  eastern  empire  by  two  Persian 
monks,  who  had  pursued  it  in  China.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  Italy  bv  a  colony  of  Qreek  captives, 
and  carried  from  Milan  to  Lyons  by  a  company  of 
Italian  workmen,  engaged  by  Francis  L  Finally, 
the  Huguenots  fled  from  treachery  and  intolerance 
to  impart  their  skill  to  Spitalfield.  The  silk  mann- 
facture  is  more  simple  and  cheap  than  that  of  sogar 
has  hitherto  been,  and  yet  it  required  twelve  hun- 
dred years  to  travel  from  Constantinople  to  Lon- 
don; and  it  has  but  just  reached  the  American 
shores  after  two  hundred  years  more. 

The  use  of  alkalies,  in  the  clarification  of  the 
juice  of  the  cane,  was  an  invention  of  the  Arabs. 
The  original  raw  sugar  of  the  East  was  debased  by 
a  mixture  of  mucilaginous  matter,  which  opposed 
itself  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  sugar,  and  de- 
termined it  to  a  speedy  decomposition  after  it  was 
crystallised.  To  this  day  the  Eastern  sugar,  ex- 
cept  where  the  manufiicture  is  directed  by  Euro- 
peans, or  where  the  product  has  been  converted  bv 
the  Chinese  into  what  we  commonly  call  **  rock 
candy,**  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  West  in 
purity,  and  in  strength  of  grain.  The  only  clarifi- 
cation which  the  liquor  appears  to  have  undergone 
in  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  manipulators,  was  by 
skimming  during  the  processes  of  evaporation  and 
boiling.  And,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  imperfect 
and  loose  descriptions  of  modem  travellers,  this  is 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge  at  the  present  day. 
They  seem  to  know  no  other  method  of  clarifica- 
tion in  making  sugar,  and  no  art  of  refining  except 
that  of  making  candy. 

How  the  AJrabs  came  to  adopt  a  different  me- 
thod, it  is  perhaps  impossible  at  this  day  to  deter- 
mine. Discoveries  of  this  nature  do  not  readily 
obtain  publicity  in  any  country.  They  are  usually 
involved  in  as  much  mystery,  and  kept  under  a 
monopoly  as  long  as  possible.  Another  character- 
istic of  the  Arabian  method  was  the  use  of  earthen 
moulds,  of  a  conical  form,  for  crvstalUsing  and 
curing  the  sugar.  In  the  East,  broad,  earthen 
dishes  were  used  for  those  purposes.  These  two 
characteristics  of  the  Arabian  method  have  come 
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bistoriosl  correctneM  of  the  idea,  that  Sicily  was 
reaorted  to  at  that  time  for  sugar-canes.  He  de* 
clarea  positively,  that  they  were  carried  to  the 
A£rico- Atlantic  islands  **  from  Granada,  where  they 
had  heen  planted  by  the  Moors." 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute,  whether 
the  sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  America  from 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  whether  it  is  indigen- 
ous there.  The  former  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
historians  of  the  old  world,  the  latter  of  all  the 
explorers  of  the  new.  Edwards  reconciles  them 
by  supposing  that  both  are  true,  which  seems  to 
be  the  most  reasonable  conclusion.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  early  European  settlers 
of  America  would  fail  to  carry  that  plant,  with 
whose  great  value  and  agreeable  uses  they  had  just 
become  well  acquainted,  to  their  new  abode,  espe- 
cially  when  they  were  growing  and  were  worked 
up  in  great  quantities  in  the  Canaries,  whence  all 
the  adventurers  were  accustomed  to  take  their 
departure,  as  it  would  to  question  the  authority  of 
the  writers,  who  positively  affirm  this  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  extravagant  stretch 
of  incredulity  to  doubt  the  clear  testimony  of  the 
many  eye-witnesses,  who  declare,  that  they  found 
native  sugar-canes  in  Guadaloupe,  St  Vincent, 
Brazil,  on  the  La  Plata,  and  on  the  Mississippi ; 
or  the  demonstration  of  Cook  and  Bourgainville, 
who  brought  a  native  and  valuable  variety  from 
the  Friendly  Islands  to  the  British  and  French 
West  Indies. 

It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  the  plant  was  car- 
ried from  Brazil  to  St  Domingo,  having  been  pre- 
viously brought  to  the  former  from  the  Portuguese 
kingdom  of  Angola,  where  it  is  still  cultivated,  or 
from  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Asia,  where 
Vaaco  de  Gama  and  his  successors,  the  conquerors 
of  a  great  part  of  India,  found  sugar  in  abundance. 
Wbencesoever  the  sugar-cane  came  to  St  Domingo, 
or  whether  it  came  at  all,  it  is  certain,  that  a  com- 
pany of  sugar  makers  were  carried  from  Palm 
Island,  one  of  the  Canaries,  to  establish  the  manu- 
facture in  that  oldest,  except  Brazil,  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  art  of  sugar 
making,  propagated,  we  must  conclude,  both  ea$i 
and  MfttU  from  Asia,  now  completed,  in  opposite 
directions,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe;  for, 
a  few  years  after  this  establishment  in  St  Domingo, 
CcNtez  found,  that  both  sirup  and  sugar  were 
made  from  the  stalks  of  muze,  by  the  natives  of 
Mexico,  and  sold  in  their  markets.  The  aborigines 
of  Virginia,  and  probably  of  all  North  America, 
bad  the  knowledge  of  mnking  sugar  from  the  juice 
of  the  maple.  From  them  the  Anglo-American 
settlers  undoubtedly  derived  it. 

In  1643,  the  English  began  the  sugar-business 
in  Barbadoes,  and,  in  1648,  the  French,  in  Guada- 
loupe. The  Dutch,  expelled  from  Brazil,  where 
the?  manufoctured  sugar  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
took  refuge  in  Cura9oa,  St  Eustatia,  and  other 
islands,  and  finally,  upon  the  exchange  of  New 
Amsterdam  for  English  Guiana,  in  Surinam.  To 
all  these  they  transferred  a  branch  of  industry, 
which  they  had  learned  to  practise,  and  knew  how 
to  appreciate. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  use  of  sugar 
began  in  England.  It  was  probably  as  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  At  that  time  it  begins  to 
take,  in  trope  and  verse,  the  place  which  honey 
bad  occupied,  without  a  rival,  since  Moses  and 
Homer.    Chaucer  uses  the  epithet  **  sugreed  over." 


The  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  in  1329,  speaks  of 
loaves  of  sugar  sold  in  that  country  at  one  ounce 
of  silver,  or  about  eighteen  shillings  per  pound. 
In  1333,  white  sugar  appears  among  the  household 
expenses  of  Humbert,  a  nobleman  of  Vienne,  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  Eustace  Deschamps  as  among 
the  heaviest  expences  of  housekeeping.  George 
Peale  tells  us,  that  sugar  with  wine  was  a  common 
drink  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  did  not  become 
an  article  of  ordinary  consumption  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  that  period, 
the  Venetians  imported  it  from  Sicily  and  Egypt, 
and  probably  produced  it  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  and 
the  Morea.  One  of  their  countrymen,  about  two 
centuries  before,  bad  invented  the  art  of  refining, 
for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  100,000  ducats, 
equal  to  three  or  400,000  dollars  at  the  present 
time.  Previously  to  this  they  had  pursued  the 
Chinese  method,  and  made  candy  only.  This 
inventor  adopted  the  cones  from  the  Arabians,  and 
probably  obtained  from  their  manner  of  clarifica- 
tion the  idea,  upon  which  he  so  far  improved  as  to 
effect  at  last  the  complete  purification  of  his  pro- 
duct. It  was  from  the  Venetian  refineries,  that  France 
and  England  procured  their  small  and  high  priced 
supplies  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

By  the  creation  of  sugar  plimtations  in  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  islands  of  Madeira,  St 
Thomas,  and  the  Canaries,  the  stock  was  considera- 
bly increased.  We  begin  then,  for  the  first  time, 
to  have  accounts  of  the  number  of  sugar  mills,  and 
the  quantities  manufactured.  Thus  we  are  told, 
that  in  the  island  of  St  Thomas  there  were,  in 
1524,  seventy  mills,  making  on  an  average  66,428 
lbs.  each,  and  upwards  of  2000  tons  in  all.  It  was 
from  those  islands,  that  Europe  was  for  half  a  cen- 
tury mainly  supplied.  But  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  seems  inseparable  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane  with  the  labour  of  slaves  and  serfs.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  was  the  great 
cause  of  the  successive  migrations  of  this  business 
westward,  and  its  early  decline  in  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  the  Africo-Atlantic  islands.  ^ 

In  St  Domingo  there  were,  in  1518,  twenty- 
eight  sugar  presses.  In  about  half  a  century,  this 
island  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  markets 
of  Europe,  which  it  monopolized  and  enlarged 
during  a  century  and  a  half,  exporting  65,000  tons 
in  one  year,  being  about  100,000,000  lbs.  surplus, 
after  supplying  the  demand  of  the  mother  country. 
In  any  possible  situation  of  that  island,  it  could 
not  have  maintained  until  this  time  that  monopoly, 
and  that  rate  of  production.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  entire  exportation  from 
the  West  Indies  and  American  settlements  of 
every  description,  was  440,800,000  lbs;  now  it  is 
400,000.000  lbs.  from  the  British  West  Indies 
alone,  and  700,000,000  lbs.  more  from  Brazil  and 
the  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies. 
In  1750,  only  80,000,000  lbs.  were  exported  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  one  fifth  of  the  present  ex- 
port. 

Of  course  the  consumption  of  sugar  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  half  century ;  and  it  seems 
destined  to  an  indefinite  extension.  It  is  so  nutri- 
tive, wholesome,  and  agreeable,  that  there  can 
never  be  a  limit  to  its  use  except  in  a  prohibition 
or  an  inability  to  buy  it.  Men  and  nations  differ 
widely  in  their  tastes  and  habits  in  respect  to  most 
kinds  of  food,  sauce,  and  drinks.  Neither  wheat, 
rice,  flesh,  nor  potatoes  can  command  unanimous 
favour.     No  article  of  house  keeping,  save  sugar. 
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can  be  named,  which  it  uni? ertalljf  acceptable  io  the 
infant  and  the  aged»  the  civiliied  and  the  tAvage. 

The  population  of  the  Britiih  West  Indies  it 
equal  to  that  of  Cuba ;  but  their  coniumption  of 
augar  was,  in  1827.  only  13.000,000  lbs. ,  eighteen 
pounds  to  an  inhabitant,  while  that  of  Cuba  was, 
in  the  same  year,  44,000,000  lbs.,  or  siity.tbree 
lbs.  to  an  inhabitant.  This  difference  is  presumed 
to  be  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  free  over 
the  slave  population,  in  the  latter  island.  The 
ratio  of  the  free  population  of  Cuba  to  the  slave, 
is  three  to  one ;  but  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
one  to  three.  This  proportion  would  give  the 
difference  of  the  quantities  of  sugar  consumed*  with 
almost  entire  accuracy. 

The  population  of  all  the  sugar  growing  countries 
in  the  world  is  about  468,000.000.  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed,  that  each  individual  of  this  number  con- 
sumes as  much  as  the  luxurious  West  Indian ;  but 
it  will  not  be  extravagant  to  suppose,  that  they  all 
consume  as  largely  as  the  Mexicans.  Mexico,  by 
the  lowness  of  wages,  and  the  ignorance  and  po- 
verty of  the  mass,  may  be  considered  as  a  hJr  re- 
presentative of  the  nations  inhabiting  that  belt  of 
the  earth,  which  produces  sugar-canes.  She  con- 
sumes, according  to  M.  Humboldt,  ten  pounds  to 
an  inhabitant,  all  of  domestic  production.  We 
thus  determine  proximately,  that  the  consumption 
of  the  other  Hispano-Ameriran  nations,  and  of  the 
swarms  which  people  the  East,  is  5,000,000,000 
lbs.  per  annum,  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  is 
used  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  consumes  400,000,000  lbs.,  about  twenty, 
four  pounds  to  each  inhabitant ;  the  United  States 
200.000,000  lbs.,  sixteen  pounds  to  an  inhabitant. 
In  Ireland,  the  consumption  is  40,000,000  lbs., 
five  pounds  to  an  individuaL  In  Russia,  it  is 
much  less,  being  but  a  little  more  than  one  pound 
to  a  person,  and  60,000,000  in  the  whole,  unless 
the  article  be  introduced  inland  ft'om  China,  by 
way  of  Kiachta,  as  to  some  extent  it  probably  is. 
Of  the  quantity  consumed  in  Russia,  we  suppose 
8,000.000  lbs.  to  be  beet  sugar.  Belgium  con- 
sumes 30.000.000  lbs.,  seven  pounds  to  an  inhabi- 
tant,  of  which  5,000,000  lbs.  are  beet ;  and  Prus- 
sia. Austria,  and  the  rest  of  Germany,  200,000.000 
lbs.,  of  which  20,000.000  lbs.  may  be  beet.  This 
is  four  pounds  and  a  half  to  an  inhabitant.  Holland 
consumes  50,000,000  lbs.,  sixteen  pounds  to  an 
inhabitant;  Spain,  the  same,  which  is  but  four 
pounds  to  an  inhabitant;  France,  230.304.549 
lbs.,  seven  pounds  to  each  inhabitant.  Of  this, 
107.005,785  lbs.  were,  in  1836,  made  from  beeU 
root.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  manufactories 
in  Italy,  the  above  6gures  show  the  extent  of  the 
beet-sugar  culture.  Thus  we  have,  for  the  total 
consumption  of  sugar  in  Europe,  1,267,000,000 
lbs.,  of  which  140.090,000  or  62,500  tons,  are 
beet  sugar;  and,  for  the  total  consumption  through- 
out the  world,  6.267.000,000  Iba. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  Margraff, 
a  Prussian  chemist,  residing  at  Berlin,  made  the 
discovery,  that  the  beet  contained  a  good  crystal- 
lixable  sugar.  His  attention  was  6rst  drawn  to 
this  subject  by  the  saccharine  taste  of  the  beet, 
and  the  crystalline  appearance  of  its  flesh,  when 
examined  with  a  mrcroscope.  Having  cut  the 
beet  into  thin  slices,  he  dried  perfectly,  and  then 
pulverized  them.  To  eight  ounces  of  the  powder 
he  added  twelve  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
Hnd  exposed  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  beat  in  a 
sand   bath.     As  soon  as   the  liquid  reached  the 


boiling  points  bo  rcnoved  il  ft«a  AeKirf» 
tered  it  into  a  fiask,  wUtk  be  avM  i«imi  M 
to  itself.  In  a  few  weeka,  he  ^tnm4  te  ««» 
Uls  were  fbrmed.  wbick  cxkhilsd  il  *r  |*ya^ 
and  chemical  properties  af  IW  sap»4Bia  TW 
alcohol  still  eootaiM^  s^fsr  h  dhfla^  mi  • 
resinous  matter,  whick  be  dhnpfii  hf  t^«» 
tion.  Having  aobasittcd  srvval  ate  vfiaAk 
substaneea  (as  pamipa,  sksnet  sad  4nl  f«^ 
to  the'sanc  trestawat,  fe  illiiiili^f 
each.  In  1747.  ke  wMnmti  la  il»«A^  tf 
Berlin  a  memoir,  entitled,  **Cktmkdi^tmm^ 
made  with  a  view  to  extract  icaaat  T 
several  plants  wki^  grow  ia  tWH  Cse 

Bfargraff  solved  tke  im^ 
genuine  sugar  was  not  toafiwd  te  He  am,  M^ 
this,  he  eniarged  and  varied  Us  iifsiiaii  W 
did  not  invent  means  of  ■aliae  h^v  km  ti 
new  material  oo  a  scale  safclsany  hiy  n  ^^^ 
it  an  object  of  iatcrcat  to  lapiliitfL  Ta  k 
seems  to  have  kad  a  pcesdeacs,  tftrt  be  ^m^ 
would  one  day  aanuae  imfPrtatn.  Ii  ^m 
mended  it  to  tba  atteatioa  eC  tbt  frmm  i^ 
vators,  and  particulariy  the  i 
ing  a  new  and  beneficial  brai 

Margraff  died  in  1782.  B«  ««  t  am*a  « 
the  academy  of  Bcrlia,  firtcter  af  tks  dha  ^ 
natural  philosophy,  and  idlow  of  tks  asfa^  ^ 
sciences  at  Paris.  Hie  works  vat  ^Atad  mi 
published  in  two  volumes,  eeCaffa.kFkaA.nC 
A  Gennan  tranalatioa  ww  psMsirf  ■  L^*^ 
the  following  year. 

It  was  Aekard,  abo  a  cbeaisl  sf  laia.  «^ 
discovered  the  method  of  extractaftki^^ 
the  beet  on  a  large  scale,  sad  at  •  aikitfr 
expense.  He  first  aanooaetd  thk  mk  ■  HK 
In  1799,  a  letter  from  kim  em  ksekd  a  » 
AmnaleM  d€  Ckiame^  m  wUch  W 
method.  He  there  states  the  cart  M  t 
the  pound  of  Silciia,— «r  abeat  tkn^ 
pound  avoirdupoia, — witkool  esa^mi  (^  I 
to  be  derived  from  tke  timitmt.  Vb  ^  * 
preseed  the  opioioo.  that,  with  «>wi**^* 
with  some  improvcmcats  ia  the  F*"*'^j{* 
sugar  might  be  prodeoed  at  bilftlalinsL   Qs 

announcement  caused  a  greet  scamiim  ■  ta* 
It  engrossed  tke  attentioe  of  lbs  Tmmm  ^ 
eliciting,  alternately,  ridicak  sad  alaei**  i" 
high  price  to  which  sagar  had  risca  is  ?•*■ 
consequence  of  tke  captare  of  wtm^  ■■  fcw»^ 
ial  poasessioDS,  gave  aooietktag  msn  iW  i  ^^ 
lative  and  pasnng  iatarcst  te  the  Asstf  M^ 
The  Natiooal  lastitate  aMocatcd  s  tmmtmm, » 
examine  the  sufcject.  Tke  resak  rf  ^T^ 
gation  was,  tkat  tke  eoet  oT  raw  is^*  »■■ 
would  be  eightpence  a  poead.  TW  F*  *^ 
was  such,  that  even  at  tkat  rale  a  ff*?hy^ 
might  have  beea  deered ;  bet  •^f^T^^ 
was  not  solBciettt  to  iadeec  many  f^^J^  2 
the  risk  of  a  peace  with  England,  ^J^iS 
time  to  be  approacking.  Oily  twa  •***^ 
were  formed;  one  at  8t  Qaia,  mi  ••  J** 
Cbelles.  in  the  environs  of  Pans-  fjj.  jS 
were  failures ;  partly  from  the  M  ie*y*~ 
beets,  and  partlv  from  the  igasiBaw  "^JC 
ence  of  the  conductors  aad  euih— *>  ^**_  . 
went  down  the  high  kopea.  whitk  »  "^ 
this  new  brandi  oif  indastry  ia  Fiaam. 

It  is  diCRcttlt  to  asy.  whetksr  thsw  M*^ 
ever  have  been  resascitated.  if  J'h'"'*  •^L 
aa  o^ermlinc  nature  bad  not  iaaii"r"'"v  • 
Berlin  and  Mibm  decrve«»  afl  eJeaJ  ■***•  ^ 
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prohibited,  and  tliat  famout  "  continental  system," 
o  ^de  and  wild  in  its  design,  but  so  important 
md  permanent  in  its  effects,  was  established. 
i^rom  that  time,  1806,  chemists  and  economists 
ipplied  themselves  with  renewed  seal  to  the 
icEsrch  after  an  indigenous  source  for  the  supply  of 
Migar.  It  was  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  de- 
ideratam  bad  been  attained  in  the  production  of 
^rape  sugar,  or  sirup ;  of  which,  in  the  course  of 
«ro  years,  many  million  pounds  were  made.  This 
(ugmr,  although  very  abundant  in  some  varieties  of 
he  urape,  raised  in  a  southern  latitude,  possesses 
mly  two  fifths  of  the  sweetening  power  of  the 
auie  and  beet  sugar.  Nevertheless,  sugar  being 
it  about  four  shillings  a  pound,  a  great  number  of 
nanufaetories  were  erected,  and  science  and  indus> 
ry  were  tasked  to  the  utmost,  to  improve  the 
iroresaes,  and  to  bring  it  to  perfect  sugar. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  yras  announced,  that 
»eet-siigar  manufactories  had  been  all  along  carried 
•n  successfully  in  Prussia.  It  was  declared,  that 
Void  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  sugar  was  obtained  from 
be  beet*  besides  several  other  valuable  matters. 
>ther  German  chemists  had  instituted  experiments 
md  published  results  substantially  the  same  as 
Ichard's.  At  length,  in  1809 — 10,  experiments 
mere  recommenced  in  France,  particularly  by  M. 
3eyeax  of  the  Institute,  who  had  reported  upon 
he  subject  in  1800.  The  experiments  resulted  in 
be  production  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar, 
K»th  clayed  and  refined,  which,  as  specimens, 
«rfred  to  revive  and  increase  the  confidence  of 
France  in  this  source  of  supply.  No  more  than  1 
o  2  per  cent,  was  obtained ;  the  beets  being  of  a 
»ad  sort,  and  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
vhere  a  vast  deal  of  ammoniacal  manure,  hostile 
o  the  production  of  saccharine,  is  used. 

In  1811,  M.  Drappier,  of  Lille,  worked  about 
ifteen  tons  of  beets,  from  which  he  obtained  2^ 
>er  cent,  of  sugar.  In  the  winter  of  the  same 
resir,  an  experimenter  at  Paris  succeeded  in  ob- 
aining  4^  per  cent,  from  white  beets,  raised  at  a 
>oasideraDle  distance  from  Paris,  and  without  any 
nanure.  This  was  the  first  essay  in  France,  which 
ipproximated  to  the  results  of  Achard.  It  was 
nade  by  M.  Charles  Durosne,  and  was  detailed  in 
be  3£oniteur,  It  demonstrated  how  faulty  had 
>een  their  selection  of  sorts,  and  the  mode  of  cul- 
ure.  At  this  time,  Achard  had  published  in  Ger- 
nan  an  extensive  work,  in  which  he  had  treated 
v'ith  minuteness  every  department  of  the  business, 
rom  the  raising  of  the  seed  to  the  refining  of  the 
iugar.  This  treatise  contained  not  only  Achard's 
xperience  of  thirteen  years,  but  also  accounts  of 
be  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  on  a  grand  scale, 
ly  other  persons  in  Prussia.  The  result  of  these 
nterprises,  as  reported  by  a  commission  appointed 
ly  the  Prussian  government  to  investigate  the 
ubject,  was,  that  in  the  case  presented  to  their 
oDStderation,  60,800  lbs.  of  sugar  were  manufiic- 
ured  from  1,000,000  lbs.  of  beets,  which  is  6 
»ounds  l|-  OS.  per  cent,  costing  for  cultivation  and 
nanufacture  threepence  a  pound,  and  selling  at 
i^bt pence.  The  profit  was  stated  at  136  per 
«nt.r  without  reckoning  27,883  gallons  of  vinegar, 
rorth  about  ^450 ;  155,400  lbs.  of  feed  for  beasts, 
rorth  X20;  and  after  deducting  £310  for  the 
Tester  supposed  expense  of  refining  beet  sugar. 
rbtd,  however,  has  since  been  recognised  as  an 
rf-or  ;  beet  sugar  being  in  fact  the  most  profitable 
o  the  refiner,  by  reason  of  the  superior  strength 
f  the   grain,  and  of  the  deterioration  which  the 


cane  sugar  undergoes  by  fermentation  and  decom- 
position during  long  voyages  and  storages,  before 
it  reaches  the  pans  of  the  refiners.  This  loss  is 
estimated,  in  France,  at  14  per  cent,  on  East  India 
sugar,  and  at  7  on  West  India.  The  British  cus- 
tom-house allows  one  per  cent,  a  month  for  the 
waste  on  bonded  sugar. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  operations  in  the 
manufactory  of  the  baron  de  Koppy  at  Rrayn,  near 
Strehlen  in  Silesia. 

In  January,  1812,  Napoleon  issued  a  decree 
establishing  five  chemical  schools  for  teaching  the 
processes  of  beet  sugar  making,  detailing  one  bun- 
dred  students  from  the  schools  of  medicine,  phar- 
macy, and  chemistry,  to  be  instructed  in  those 
establishments,  and  creating  four  imperial  manu- 
factories, capable  of  making  4,408,000  lbs.  of  raw 
sugar  annually.  Munificent  premiums  were  also 
decreed  to  several  individuals,  who  had  already 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  successful  applica- 
tion  to  this  new  branch  of  industry.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  manufiu:tories  were  immediately 
added  to  those  already  existing  in  France ;  and,  in 
the  season  of  1813,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  both 
raw  and  refined,  was  produced.  A  notable  im- 
provement was  introduced  by  M.  Mathieu  de 
Dombasle,  a  learned  and  experienced  cultivator 
and  chemist.  It  consisted  in  applying  to  the  beet 
juice  the  colonial  process  of  depuration,  appropri- 
ately called  in  France  defecation.  This  was  in 
fact  very  analogous  to  the  improvement  which  the 
Arabs  effected  in  the  oriental  method.  Achard 
used  sulphuric  acid  in  this  operation,  and  for  the 
crystallization  broad  dishes,  not  unlike  those  said 
to  be  used  in  China  at  this  day.  The  colonial  pro- 
cess of  difecation  by  lime  is  now  nearly  universal  in 
France,  as  is  likewise  the  substitution  of  the  mould 
or  conical  pot,  for  the  crystallizers  of  Achard. 

Such  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  this  manu- 
facture, when  the  disasters  of  Moscow  brought 
upon  it  an  uncertain  political  future,  that  bane  of 
all  great  industrial  enterprises.  Confidence  and 
energy  gradually  yielded  to  fear  and  discourage* 
ment.  A  fidnt  and  fitful  struggle  was  maintained 
during  another  year,  until  the  Cossacks,  quartered 
in  the  sugar-mills,  and  the  allied  artillery,  seising 
upon  the  beasts  that  moved  them,  gave  the  manu- 
fscturers  the  coup  de  grace.  The  officers  billeted 
at  their  houses  became  from  curiosity  their  princi- 
pal customers,  being  struck  with  the  brilliancy  and 
purity  of  this  unexpected  product.  After  the  final 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  settled  down  at  6d.  a  pound, 
and  raw  at  3^.  Still,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  two 
beet-sugar  manufactories  did  survive  the  shock  of 
this  tremendous  reverse,  more  useful  to  this  in- 
dustry, and  to  mankind,  than  all  its  preceding  pro- 
sperity ;  because  it  demonstrated,  what  never  could 
have  beeA  done  under  the  unnatural  stimulus  of 
the  *<  continental  system,"  that  there  was  an  in- 
trinsic value  in  the  new  industry,  rendering  it  cap- 
able of  independent  existence,  and  raising  it  out 
of  the  reach  of  accident,  political  enmity,  or 
caprice.  The  establishments  which  survived  were 
at  Arras,  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
and  at  Pont  k  Mousson,  near  Nancy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meurthe. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  allied  troops,  in 
1818,  the  government  began  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  encouragement  of  an  industry,  which  had 
struggled  meritoriously  and  successfully  to  preserve 
a  boon  to  the  French  nation.     Many  eminent  and 
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publie-spirited  dtiieni  riited  up  etUblitbmenU, 
more  perhaps  to  give  the  benefit  of  ezperiments  to 
their  country  men,  than  with  a  view  to  profitable 
in? estment.  Men  of  genius  and  profound  research 
occupied  themselres  with  elaborate  experiments, 
and  published  their  results.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant were  the  Count  Chaptal,  who  detailed,  in 
Memoirs  on  the  subject,  and  in  his  **  Agricultural 
Chemistry,"  the  experience  of  many  years  as  a  cul- 
tivator of  beets  and  manufacturer  of  sugar;  and 
M.  Dombasle,  who  did  the  same,  with  admirable 
clearness  and  precision,  in  bis  work  entitled  **  Facts 
and  Observations  relating  to  the  Manufacture  of 
Beet  Sugar."  As  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
operative,  M.  Crespel  Delisse,  of  Arras,  is  worthy 
of  honourable  mention.  This  gentleman  was  ori- 
ginally a  labourer.  He  became  the  foreman  of  the 
first  beet.sugar  manufactory  at  Arras.  The  pro- 
prietor, who  had  invested  an  immense  capital,  sank 
in  the  general  wreck  of  1814 — 15.  M.  Crespel  suc- 
ceeded him,  with  the  great  advantage  of  having  hb 
fixtures  at  about  one  fourth  of  their  real  value.  This 
was  one  of  the  two  establishments  which  survived. 

The  method  in  general  use  in  France  is  to  crush 
or  grind  the  beet  with  an  instrument  called  a  ram, 
though  its  functions  would  be  better  described  by 
the  word  grater.  It  is  cylindrical,  and  revolves 
four  hundred  or  more  times  in  a  minute.  This 
reduces  the  beets  to  a  very  fine  pulp.  They  are 
then  pressed  in  hydraulic  presses  of  great  power, 
and  the  juice  defecated,  evaporated,  boiled,  and 
filtered,  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
cane-juice  in  the  colonies.  The  great  diflTerence 
is,  that  the  beet* sugar  machinery  has  been  rapidly 
improved,  and  the  cane  planters  have  begun  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  improvements.  There  is, 
however,  another  method  of  extracting  the  sac- 
charine, which  dispenses  altogether  with  grating 
and  pressing.  This  is  called  wmeeratum.  It  was 
first  proposed  by  Dombasle,  and  has  been  tried  in 
various  forms,  with  more  or  less  success.  M. 
Martin  de  Rodincourt,  originally  a  captain  of  en- 
gineers, is  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious  and  valu- 
able machine  for  performing  this  operation.  The 
beet  is  first  cot  into  ribands,  about  one  line  in  thick- 
ness. They  are  then  plunged  in  boiling  water, 
which  is  admitted  into  the  machine  at  regular  in- 
tervals, in  regular  doses.  The  ribands  remain 
passing  through  the  circuit  of  the  machine  during 
one  hour,  and  steam  is  occasionally  admitted  to 
keep  up  the  heat.  In  thb  time,  the  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  ribands  is  dissolved,  and  remains  in 
solution  in  the  water,  while  the  ribands,  now 
called  pulp,  are  discharged  on  the  side  of  the 
machine  opposite  to  that  where  they  entered  it ; 
the  liquor  containing  the  saccharine  flows  off  in 
another  direction  to  the  defecating  pans. 

This  method  is  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  France,  but  by  no  means  so  gAerall^  as 
the  rasp  and  press.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  gives 
rather  more  and  a  rather  better  product,  and  requires 
a  great  deal  less  labour.  Its  disadvantages  are.  that 
it  takes  a  great  deal  more  fuel,  and  does  not  leave 
the  pulp  in  so  good  a  taste  for  feeding;  there  being 
too  much  water  in  it,  and  less  saccharine,  than  in 
that  which  comes  from  the  press.  It  might  be  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  by  which  a  little  additional  liquor 
would  be  obtained  for  the  pans,  and  the  pulp 
made  vastly  better  for  feeding.  This,  however, 
would  require  so  much  power  of  the  press,  and  so 
much  pains,  that  the  French  generally  feed  with 
the  pulp  just  as  it  lislls  from  the  machine.     We 


have Uttle  hcatatka  te  givfaf  ^p^mmn 
this  method  in  a  contry  when  isri  a  A^  m 
labour  dear.  The  MMi#Me  mtttMmm  tm 
meneed  in  Londoa  in  1817,  h« ikrfHda  m^ 
sequence  of  the  excite  of  i^i  a  paeii  «k^  * 
government  hastcaod  to  imfoss  •  aiv  n  ^mi 
the  West  India  iattieet,  vm  sfs  te  ^ftm. 
On  the  other  hmi<  the  «My  «*■  hawp 
mann&ctory,  vposi  a  Mile  of  ssf  w^mm,  ■ 
Great  Britain  and  Irrivd,  wiMh  a  mmA  mm 
Dublin,  has  adopted  the  m^Md^H,  Tteh** 
mer  estabUshaeat  deliwii  fiv 
considerable  quaatitt  of  h 
which  was  so  eooipktely 
refined  cane  sugar,  that  the  i 
extraordinary  aotke,  that  mj  1 
Ution  of  it  with  the  heaeit  ef  iwtiA  »edl  i 
detected,  be  piiished  with  the  aiBsa  ■«■• 
Whether  the  estahttshiat  ia  iw^<  <»  wm, 
we  are  aot  iafotiaed,  k  is,  heeiia,  *■  ^" 
of  persons  skilled  ta  the  mmdt^amm^^^m 
of  sugar,  and  who  have  had  mA  c^a*^ 
beet-sugar  lactorka  wtm  Leada^  1te«ih» 
nets  cannot  he  ■aitiisii  wdm  s  Arif  rf  V 
Others  are  eoofideat,  that,  k  tmm^/mm*^ 
application  of  tha  fibre  to  pspss-aaha^  If  «*" 
the  value  of  tha  palp  is  i 
bttsineii  will  yet  gat  a  i 
Britain.  We  do  not  thiak  a  fesr  < 
yet  been  made  ia  thb  eeaatfy. 

The  great  deeidcrataB  wteh  the  FiwA^ 
factnrers  of  beet-augar  have  alaayt  Ui^fltf  b^ 
been  striving  to  sapply,  haahssa  ai  bif*  ^** 
a  method  has  heaa  dboovered  by  ahak  *>  N> 
is  deprived  of  all  Ha  aacchsrias,  hi  As  ms  "^ 


or  less,  and  thb  aattcr  b 
upon  ia  so^  a  laaansr  as  ta  ht  S0^  ^  "  * 
crystallixahle  state.  Hitherto  iha>t»V«i« 
ofthesacchariae  baa  rctritid  b  Mkaft  ^ 
residnoB  b  of  coaiparadvely  smA  tsha.  fl'^" 
thing  whidi  arreato  tha  fwlini  ef  k.^^* 
much  to  tha  depoah  of  safv.  sa4  le  *■  ^  ' 
the  proprietor. 

Bt.  ocbnaeaDai^B,  a  < 
grand  duchy  of  Badei 
portent  iaprovemcat. 

in  the  laboratory,  be 

guished  capitalbu  in  Badca,  aha  I r- 

a  company ;  not  arith  a  vbw,  b  tht  Irt  i*^ 
of  erecting  a  amaafrctory  apsa  lbs  "•  JT* 
but  merely  of  proviaf  its  prrtsaaaa  ••  ■• 
end,  they  advaoead  a  caasidetaUe  wm  v  ^li 
up  experiaMntal  works  sa  brga,  Art  *'.*f 
could  be  tried  oa  a  maaabnaif  ^  •^ 
done  thb  at  Ettb^ia,  aoar  C^>^nh^*V  ^ 
pointed  a  sdenttAc  aad  pradicBl  ^^2* 
follow  doaely  tha  exptrimears  abA  **** 
enbach  should  UMke.  ^''■"'*|!"*V^La 
goverameats  of  Wartcaiberg  sa4  fcwM**^ 
attended.  The  experjmeais  awe  — "^^ 
iog  five  or  six  weeks,  ta  whbh  tias  "™*_ 
sand  pounds  of  sagar.  af  sapsfbr  pMfl'r^ 
were  produced.  _-^wa 

The  Badea  coaipaay  w«tt  ss  arf  ^*" 
the  Report  of  the  luaaf   iis,  <^*^^| 
dbtely  detcnaiaed  ta  erect  m  i— ^^^ 
ment,  at  an  expense  of  X4V0M  ^'■'J**^^ 
A  like  sam  was  devoCad  ta  the  <*^^^ 
of   the  works.     FiKlarba 
erected  at  or  i 
Thearranfean. 
[  telligence  and  i 
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the  II9W  method  will  prove  of  immenBe  importance 
to  the  prosperity,  coinfbrt,  aod  improvement  of  the 
northern  nations  and  eoloniei  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New. 

SWANSEA;  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in  the 
eouotjr  of  Glamorgan,  206  miles  W.  from  London, 
and  86  W.  by  N.  from  Bristol.  It  is  situated  on 
the  west  bsink  of  the  Taw,  near  the  beautiful 
natural  basin  called  Swansea  Bay,  which  here 
opens  into  the  British  Channel.  The  tide  rolling 
over  and  retiring  from  an  extensive  beach  of  level 
and  firm  sand,  affords  great  facilities  for  bathing, 
which  have  been  duly  appreciated  both  by  resi- 
dents aod  strangers.  The  town  has  only  risen 
into  importance  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  It  is  about  two  miles  long,  including  the 
suburb  of  Greenhill,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  houses  are  well  built.  The 
chief  lodging  houses  for  bathers  are  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant  and  the  Burrows.  Swansea  castle,  a  portion 
of  which  still  remains  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
was  founded  by  Henry  Beaumont,  earl  of  War. 
wick,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  Norman  free- 
booters, made  a  predatory  war  upon  the  sons  of 
Caradoc  ad  Jestyn,  prince  of  Gower.  After  the 
subjugation  of  Gower,  Beaumont  transplanted 
hither  a  colony  from  Somerset,  to  whom  he  gave 
grants  of  land,  and  whose  descendants  still  continue 


distinct  from  the  original  inhabitants  both  in  Ian* 
guage  and  manners,  and  with  whom,  like  the  Flem- 
ings in  Pembrokeshire,  they  seldom  intermarry. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  present  lord  of  Gower. 
is  proprietor  of  Swansea  Castle.  The  smelting  of 
copper  forms  a  principal  trade  at  Swansea,  and  the 
inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  causes  ore  to  be 
shipped  for  this  place  from  different  parts  of  Corn- 
wall, Wales,  and  Ireland.  Here  are  copper*  works, 
iron-foundries,  and  potteries;  ships  are  built  and 
repaired  here,  which  has  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  roperies,  and  other  consequent  trades. 
Tanneries,  breweries,  and  soap  manufactories  are 
conducted  upon  extensive  scales.  The  surround- 
ing district  is  replete  with  mineral  wealth.  It 
contains  veins  of  bituminous  and  stone  coal,  and 
culm;  limestone  is  raised  in  great  abundance; 
besides  whicii,  brick  and  fire-clays,  rotten.stone, 
iron.ore,  and  other  mineral  substances  appear  in 
large  quantities.  A  number  of  the  population  find 
employment  in  the  coal  trade.  The  coals  are  con- 
veyed to  the  town  and  harbour  by  means  of  canals, 
and  a  rail-road  passes  along  the  shore  from  the  pier 
to  the  Mumbles.  The  harbour  of  Swansea  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  secure  in  the  kingdom. 
On  the  western  pier  are  a  watch-house  and  light- 
house, with  a  spacious  terrace.  Population  in 
1831,  13,694. 


TALLEYRAND,  Piince.  Charles  Maurice  de 
Talleyrand  Perigord,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1754. 
He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
illustrious  houses  of  France,  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  were  lords  of  the  district  of  Quercy ; 
and  at  an  early  age,  as  a  younger  brother,  was 
destined  for  the  church.  His  ecclesiastical  edu- 
cation was  formed  at  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice, 
and  his  talents  for  public  business  were  already  so 
strongly  developed,  that  in  1780  he  was  named 
agent-general  for  the  clergy.  In  1788  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Autun,  and  the  year  after  was 
elected  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  the 
states-general.  At  that  momentous  period  Mira- 
beau  perceived  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  and  sig- 
fialixed  him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  versa- 
tile of  the  men  of  genius  who  then  abounded  in 
Europe.  He  proposed  several  important  measures 
to  the  States,  among  others  the  suppression  of 
tithes  and  the  appropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
clergy  to  the  wants  of  the  public  treasury.  In 
1790  be  was  named  president,  and  in  the  same 
year  officiated  at  the  altar  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
on  the  day  of  the  National  Federation.  He  sub- 
sequently consecrated  the  first  constitutional 
bishops,  and  for  this  was  excommunicated  by  pope 
Pius  yi.  His  resignation  of  the  bishopric  of 
Autun,  and  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  direc- 
tory for  the  department  of  Paris,  followed  soon 
after.  He  was  left  by  Mirabeau  as  one  of  his 
executors,  and  in  1792  was  sent  into  England  on  a 
secret  mission,  together  with  M.  Chauvelin,  the 
ambassador.      The  English  administration  under 


Mr  Pitt,  after  favourably  receiving  the  French 
envoys,  subsequently  ordered  them  to  leave  the 
country  within  twentjr-four  hours.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand  returned  to  Pans,  the  day  after  the  10th  of 
August,  and  was  indebted  to  Danton  for  a  narrow 
escape  from  assassination.  He  then  left  France 
for  the  United  States,  and  remained  there,  engaged, 
it  is  said,  in  commercial  speculations,  till  1796, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  a  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion. In  1797»  after  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  sup- 
ported with  the  most  imperturbable  aan^f  froid  the 
attacks  made  against  him  by  all  parties.  Two 
years  afterwards  the  18th  Brumaire  occurred. 
Napoleon  became  First  Consul,  and  M.  de  Talley- 
rand continued  as  foreign  minister.  In  1802  a 
brief  from  Pius  VII.  released  the  ex-bishop  of 
Autun  from  his  ecclesiastical  ties,  and  he  shortly 
after  married  Madame  Grandt,  of  Hamburg.  The 
rivalry  of  Fouche  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  then  fol- 
lowed, and  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  latter, 
who,  on  Napoleon  becoming  emperorin  1806,  wasele- 
vated  to  the  rank  of  prince  of  Benevento,  and  grand 
chamberlain  of  the  empire.  The  next  year  he  was 
succeeded  as  minister  oy  M.  de  Ohampagny,  duke 
de  Cadore,  and  was  named  vice-grand  elector ;  but 
from  this  period  his  alienation  from  Napoleon  may 
be  dated ;  he  disapproved  of  the  emperor's  aggres- 
sions in  Spain ;  and  in  1814  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  provisional  government  of  France, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Comte  d'Artois.  He  was 
French  commissioner  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
and  on  the  final  return  of  Louis  XVIIL  in  1816, 
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be  reiuned  the  portfolio  of  foreigo  afikirt  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  but  resigned  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  from  his  disapprobation  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  government.  From  this  period  he  remained 
iiear  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  in  virtue  of  his 
title  as  chamberlain,  and  ultimately  became  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  chamber  of  peers. 
The  revolution  of  1830  found  him,  thon^  ad- 
vanced  to  a  venerable  age,  not  too  old  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  be  proceeded  to  London 
as  ambassador,  where  he  remained  till  1835.  Alter 
this  time  the  prince  has  rested  under  the  shadow 
of  his  diplomatic  laurels,  ample  enough  to  include 
within  their  branches  the  treaties  of  Amiens,  of 
Luneville,  and  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 

The  nature  and  the  great  gift  of  Talleyrand  was 
to  perceive  where  power  and  influence  were  likely 
to  centre.  Even  in  the  turmoil  of  revolution  he 
was  still  the  courtier,  aiming  at  effecting  nothing 
himself,  by  either  study,  or  eloquence,  or  labour, 
but  seeking  to  fasten  on  the  greatest  personal 
character  of  the  moment,  in  order  through  him  to 
wield  influence.  He  first  attached  himself  to 
Mirabeau,  whose  executor  he  became.  His  secret 
mission  to  England,  under  Chauvelin,  followed. 
But  the  times  became  far  too  menacing  and 
troubled  for  such  spirits  as  Talleyrand,  pos- 
sessed of  more  finesse  than  force,  to  live  or  prosper 
in;  and  he  wisely  turned  hb  back  upon  Europe 
until  the  combat  of  brute  force  should  have  ter- 
minated, and  the  stage  be  left  once  more  open  to 
those  qualities  and  powers  which  he  possessed. 
He  returned  to  France  under  the  directory.  The 
utter  instability  of  an  executive  without  talent, 
honesty,  or  honour,  soon  induced  him  to  look  out 
for  one  of  those  master  spirits  under  the  shadow  of 
whose  success  he  might  hold  more  durable  and 
honourable  influence.  He  chose  Napoleon,  and 
contributed  by  his  councils  to  the  revolution  of 
the  16th  Brumaire.  From  that  period  M.  de  TaU 
leyraod  was  foreign  minister  of  France,  during 
seven  or  eight  of  the  most  important  years  that 
ever  occupied  diplomacy.  He  was  the  obedient, 
the  approving  minister  of  the  emperor,  until  the 
latter  had  reached  the  utmost  height  that  arms  and 
policy  could  bestow.  Talleyrand  then  would  have 
had  him  rest,  telling  the  emperor  that  the  ascent 
was  over,  that  be  had  reached  the  mountain  top 
of  his  fame  and  power,  and  that  further  progress 
must  be  descent.  The  restless  spirit  of  Napoleon 
disliked  and  spumed  the  advice.  Talleyrand  was 
overthrown,  and  the  first  diflBculty  wbidi  the  em- 
peror experienced  immediately  after  from  the 
resistance  of  Spain  was  pronounced  by  his  ex- 
minister  to  be  the  cowmenceimetU  of  the  end. 

At  a  moment  when  the  military  fiune  of  the 
empire  gave  way,  all  eyes  turned  to  M.  de  Talley- 
rand in  his  retreat.  His  eminence  proceeded  from 
his  standing  almost  alone  as  a  French  statesman, 
Bonaparte  having  extinguished  the  class  and  the 
race.  Could  Napoleon,  indeed,  have  trusted  him, 
regained  his  confidence,  and  so  far  yielded  his  im- 
perial will  as  to  enter  into  his  views,  France  might 
have  concluded  other  treaties  than  those  of  1814 
and  1815.  But  Talleyrand  soon  flung  himself  into 
the  other  scale,  and  was,  more  than  any  other 
person,  influential  in  bringing  about  the  restoration. 
Exeept,  however,  in  the  negoctations  which  foU 
lowed  immediately  the  triumph  of  the  allied 
powers,  the  prince  was  able  to  recover  no  perma- 
nent position  or  authority. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  he  made  his  influ- 


ence fell,  and  showed  UmmM  b  tfal  p 

light  which  be  was  MuhitioM  %m  sffv  i 
every  one  pereeived,  aad  he  fmmmi 
that  he  was  unfit  to  he  the  aiairtv  sf  s  i 


tional  govemmcat.  for  whic^  he  wmtd  dla  •§ 
habits,  the  character,  wad  the  yaiir  ^km, 
Considerable  obloquy  fell  o«  the  FhA  ^i^ 
roent  after  the  three  dayi  ef  Jri^lr  i^mmf 
him  ambaseadof  to  Loadoa.  Far,  wk^mwt^ 
be  the  purity  of  bia  eoadact  and  ai^M^paa 
Talleyrand  was  contidsfed  as  Che 
that  school  of  dapUcity 
admits  all  meaas  to  he  sHswaMi, 
obtain  their  ohjeet. 

It  is  reaarked  in  the  Cametntkm 
de   Talleyrand  was  aa  eaiasBi  far 
character   as  for 
powerful  influesee  baviag 
ing  situations,  and  over 
to  each  other,  and  be  « 
having  been  aa  rbangiahle  as  the 
time.     Neveribdaaa,  ia  the 
character  of  bis  extateace,  oas 
may  be 

the  revolution  of  17B0,  aad  a  dssf 
tionality,  for  few  nea  have  Ml 
interest   in   their  eoaatry's 
important  occasiosM  oa  whkb  he  «■ 
bis  constant  study  was  to  dsctt*  Hat 
for  Fraace  from  the  di Aealt  sitatfMi  < 
not  his  own  work«  aad  aa  aaa  aai  m 
of  turning  tbeai  to  batter 
neas  of  character,  aad  bia 
enabled  biai  to 

portion  of  the  eaapire  whkb  he 
himself.     It  was  jjapoaaihls  toeiart  aaa 
over  an  assembly  of  dipli— afati  t^ 
which  Talleyraad  was  iadchud  t» 
mind,  bis  infinite  laaouieis,  aad  the  • 
languge.    To  giva  aa  idea  of  Che  d 
by  his  st^le.  which  after  bia  vfl  paMy 
efficient  ladtator,  wa  nay  eea —  *^ """ 
to  the  prose  of  Vohaare.     Be 
to  a  natural  aoadbaZaaet,  aad  a 
spoke  but  little  i  ha%  wbea  be  at 
this  mental  indoleaee,  bia  caafaaaa 
chanting.     His  habitaal  ddt-chat  laa  « 
graceful  levity  that  ihiaaid  Mfhtif  mm 
&ce  of  every  sobjecC,  hal  vhMh,  ata 
businea  was  the  thaac,  gave  aay  a  a  i 
dinary  depth  and  fbree  of  rasaoinf.   h  b 
often  ina^tned  that  be  bvad,  a  it  as 
inUllectually,  aad  that  bia  bsart  hmim  a 
the   feeUngs  of  aActioas  hal  Ihsa  ^ 
admitted  to  bia  iatiaacy  kaow  thai  ha  k 
was  unequalled,  and  that  its  etyaasa  rt 

Jjuently  penetrated  avea  thraa|h  iksia 
eatures  which  dJscoacerted  m  aay  ikb  s 
tors." 

Talleyrand  died  after  a  faw  %•*  * 
Paris,  on  the  17th  May.  1838,  sad  mmd 
lie  funeraL 
the 

personages. 

iMult  de  TaOeyraad  Pctigofd.  sad  tit 
the  duke  de  Diao,  died  ea  theftktf 
the  year  1838,  at  St  Geraaiae,  sfai  «« 
By    the  wiU  of  TaOeyfaad.  he  H 
heirs    froa   puhltshiaf 
lapse  of  thirty  years, 
in   the  Roman  Gatholic  Mb.     1 
rand  was   invested  aith  aert  ef 
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funeral     Durii^  hk  illaia.  he  aa  ■*■; 

king  of  the  Freacb.  aad  eda  *^3"* 

lonages.       His    brother,  the  diAi  *S^ 

It  H*   TrnXtrnwrmaA  P«ri«vd.  ad  tliM'* 
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orders  of  Europe.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Qhoet,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from 
iu  6rst  creation  in  1805,  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Orders  of  St  Stephen 
of  HHngary«  the  Elephant  of  Denniark,  Charles 
IIL  of  Spain,  the  Soteer  of  Greece,  the  Sun  of 
Persia,  the  Conception  of  Portugal,  the  Black 
Eagle  of  Prussia,  St  Andrew  of  Russia,  the  crown 
of  Saxony,  and  St  Joseph  of  Tuscany.  It  has 
been  reniarked  as  singular  that,  notwithstanding  he 
took  an  aetiire  part  in  the  formation  of  the  eonsti- 
tutional  govemoient  of  Belgium,  he  had  not  re. 
eeired  the  Order  of  Leopold.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres, 
and  the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Poll- 
tiques. 

TANNING,  (a.)  The  bark  used  for  tanning  is 
the  bark  of  the  oak,  though  many  other  substances 
oontain  the  tannin  principle.     The  outside  rough- 
ness of  the  bark,  which  is  called  the  crut,  is  first 
taken  off  with  a  large  drawing-knife ;  and  after  the 
trut  (which  b  not  employed  in  tanning)  is  removed, 
the  bark  is  dried  in  a  kiln  and  ground  in  a  mill ; 
tbe  bark  thus  ground  is  then  mixed  with  water  in 
the  pits,  and  forms  what  are  called  the  woozes. 
The  term  hide  is  applied  to  the  skins  of  horses, 
oxen,  and  cows,  which  are  intended  for  sole  leather 
and  other  substantial  purposes,  and  the  term  shin 
is  limited  to  the  skins  of  calves,  seals,  and  other 
animals,  from  which  a  thinner  and  more  flexible 
leather  is  made.     When  hides  are  brought  to  the 
tanner,  the  stoutest  parts  of  them  are  selected  to 
make  butts  or  backs,  which  are  for  the  sole-leather 
of  very  thick  shoes.     Ox  and  cow-hides  are  called 
crop-hides,  and  are  also  used  for  sole-leather.  The 
first  process  used   towards  the  skins  of  horses, 
oxen,  Itc  is  to  soak  them  in  water  for  a  few  hours 
to  get  out  the  blood,  and  they  are  then  put  into 
pita  containing  lime  and  Mrater,  where  they  remain 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  being  taken  out  and  in  two 
or  tkree  times  a- week :  after  that  they  are  taken 
out  and  put  across  a  beam,  which  is  a  piece  of  wood 
rather  convex  on  the  upper  side,  about  three  feet 
broad,  and  four  and  a  half  in  length,  one  end  of 
which  rests  on  the  ground,  the  other  end  being 
supported  on  legs  at  a  convenient  height  for  the 
workflsan,  who  spreads  the  hide  on  it,  and  takes 
the  hair  off  with  a  blunt  kind  of  drawing-knife, 
railed  a  working  knife,  which  is  curved  to  suit  the 
form  of  the  beam ;  this  being  completed,  the  hides 
are  '*  fleshed,"  that  is,  the  fot,  kc,  is  all  removed 
from  tbe  inside  of  the  hide  with  a  double-edged 
drawing-knife,  called  a  flesher.     The  hides  are  then 
put  into  a  weak  wooze,  and  frequently  handled,  i.e., 
drawn  in  and  out  of  the  pit  to  prevent  creases,  and 
that  tbey  may  thoroughly  imbibe  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple :  from  this  weak  wooze  they  are  removed 
gradually  to  woozes  stronger  and  stronger.     The 
same  woozes  are  used  for  many  hides  in  succession. 
The  pits  in  which  the  woozes  are  contained  are 
usually  about  seven  or  eight  feet  long  by  four 
broad.     From  six  to  eight  months  in  all  are  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  tanning  of  the  commonest 
kind    of   sole-leather,   called  crop  by  the  trade. 
After  being  taken  from  the  pits,  crop-hides  are 
bung  up  to  dry,  in  an  airy  shed  or  loft,  and  when 
fully  dried,  after  a  very  slight  dressing  with  a  sort 
of  scraper,  are  fit  for  the  market,  and  for  their 
purpose.     They  are  of  a  brownish-white  appear- 
ance, wrinkled  in  the  grain  and  a  little  rough  on 
tbe  other  or  flesh  side,  and  are  generally  (at  the 
thickest)  between  a  quarter  and  half  an  inch  in 


thickness.  From  the  combination  of  the  tanning 
with  the  gelatin  of  the  hides,  they  are  rendered 
strong,  yet  flexihle,  and  unputrifiable. 

When  it  is  wished  to  make  cow-hides  into  a 
stronger  kind  of  leather,  called  bend,  the  tanning 
process  is  carried  on  for  a  longer  period.  As  bend 
is  the  strongest  of  sole-leather,  the  thickest  and 
best  cow-hides  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it ;  and  nearly  a  year's  immersion,  in  various 
ways,  in  the  tan  liquors,  is  necessary  for  its  manu- 
facture. The  cow-hides  applied  to  this  purpose, 
after  being  tanned  for  that  time,  are  not  simply 
dried  for  the  market  like  crop,  but  are  beaten, 
when  they  are  dried,  into  a  firm  consistence,  so 
that  a  piece  of  bend  looks  like  a  polished  pebble 
on  being  cut.  The  instrument  with  which  bend 
is  beaten  is  a  broad  brass  hammer.  From  being  so 
long  in  the  tan-pits,  the  colour  of  bend  is  a  deep 
brown. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  procedure,  when  it  is 
wished  to  convert  cow-hides  into  the  two  principal 
forms  of  leather  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes.  Cow- 
hides also  form  the  upper  or  black  leather  of  strong 
and  coarse  shoes.  The  weakest  and  smallest 
species  of  cow-hides  are  generally  appropriated  to 
this  purpose.  After  being  removed  from  the  lime- 
pits,  and  denuded  of  the  hair,  they  are  placed  in 
pits  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  ordure  of  pigeons, 
which  has  the  effect  of  removing  all  vestiges  of  the 
lime.  They  are  then  placed  upon  a  board,  called 
a  beam,  and  **  shaven  (as  it  is  called)  in  the  bait." 
That  is,  the  inner  or  flesh  side  is  shaven  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  considerable  slices  or  portions 
taken  from  it,  until  the  operator  thinks  it  reduced 
to  the  proper  thickness.  This  process  is  necessary, 
as  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  degree  of  thickness 
will  not  suit  both  upper  and  sole-leather.  After 
getting  this  primary  shaving,  the  hides  are  put  into 
the  tan-pits,  and  undergo  a  steeping,  which  occu- 
pies a  little  shorter  time  than  that  required  for 
crop  hides.  When  the  operation,  at  the  end  of 
some  six  months  or  so,  is  over,  the  cow-hides  des- 
tined for  upper  leather  undergo  a  degree  of  drying, 
after  which  they  are  handed  over  to  the  currier, 
who  has  to  convert  them  into  upper  leather.  Tbey 
are  given  by  the  tanner  to  him  in  a  thickish,  rough, 
and  somewhat  hard  state,  and  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  he  has  to  convert  them  into  the  soft,  easily 
flexible,  smooth,  neat,  and  black-hued  article  which 
they  appear  when  used  in  shoes. 

The  currier's  first  process  is  to  steep  them,  and  then 
to  shave  them  further  Mrith  the  very  peculiar  knife 
which  he  uses.  This  is  a  double-edged  knife,  with 
a  horizontal  handle  at  each  end.  The  edges  of  this 
knife  are  not  straight,  but  curved,  and,  therefore, 
in  cutting,  the  knife  is  held  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  hide,  which  is  thrown  over  an  upright  beam, 
something  resembling  an  erect  tombstone  of  small 
size.  The  workman  stands  behind  the  beam,  and, 
holding  the  knife  with  both  hands,  shaves  the  sur- 
face of  the  hide  downwards.  Tbe  currier*s  whole 
task  is  to  shave  down  the  leather,  to  soften  it  pro- 
perly, and  to  blacken  it.  He  accomplishes  the 
thinning  or  shaving  of  it  in  the  way  mentioned. 
The  softening  is  effected  by  rubbing  in  grease  into 
it  with  hard  brushes  upon  a  large  broad  table.  In 
order  to  let  the  grease  enter  the  leather  properly, 
the  hides  are  hung  up  in  a  greased  state  to  dry. 
When  they  are  taken  down,  great  care  is  exerted 
to  take  out  the  superfluous  grease  by  scraping,  &c., 
as  the  cleanness  of  the  leather  would  be  otherwise 
destroyed,  nor  would  it  blacken  welL     The  last 
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iban'ng  it  giren  after  tbii  period,  to  bring  it  to  the 
rei|uired  thicknen.  The  hides  are  now  firm,  Tet 
flexible,  neat,  and  clean.  The  chemical  action  that 
takea  place  between  tanning  and  iron  it  brought 
into  play  finally  to  black  the  hides,  which  is  done 
on  the  flesh  or  outer  side.  The  grain  side  it  left 
always  unbroken  from  first  to  last.  These  black, 
ened  cow- bides,  then,  are  now  fit  for  making 
shoes,  of  the  strongest  kind,  such  at  are  worn  by 
tradetmen  who  work  at  coarte  work.  The  name 
given  to  tbete  dressed  cow-hides  is  ffea^t  leather, 
from  the  word  neat,  which  is  applied  to  cattle 
tometimet. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  thoet  made  for 
the  middle  clattet  of  tociety  are  formed  neither  of 
neat's  leather  nor  calf,  but  of  the  bidet  of  cattle 
between  the  cow  and  calf  in  age.  Thit  kind  of 
leather  it  called  kip,  and  it  between  the  two 
othert  in  quality,  being  neither  to  clean  and  fine 
as  the  calf,  nor  so  coarse  and  strong  as  the  neat  hide. 

Horse-hides  are  extremely  little  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  in  comparison  with  cow 
and  calf.hides,  and  in  truth,  the  hides  of  horses 
cannot  be  procured  in  such  nambert.  But  if  they 
could,  tbey  would  still  be  less  need,  for  the  hide  of 
the  borse  is  comparatively  very  weak.  The  hair 
it  limed  off,  as  already  described,  and  the  tanning 
gone  through  much  in  the  same  wav  as  with  cow- 
bides,  much  less  time,  however,  being  required. 
When  the  currier  gets  the  tanned  horse-hides  into 
his  bands,  and  has  shaved  them  to  the  proper  extent, 
and  softened  them  with  grease,  he  blackens  the 
grain,  and  not  the  flesh  side,  as  in  the  previous  in- 
»tances.  When  the  currier  has  finished  them,  they 
•re  called  cordowan  hides,  from  having  been  first 
dressed  in  this  way  in  the  famous  city  of  Cordova. 
Long  ago.  a  great  quantity  of  light  shoes  were 
made  of  cordovan,  but  this  kiud  of  leather  is  much 
less  used  in  this  way  now-a-days,  calf  being  pre- 
ferred, for  all  purposes.  The  coloured  kind  of 
leather,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Morocco, 
is  composed  of  the  dressed  skint  of  young  goatt  or 
kidt. 

Calf-tkint,  and  the  tkint  of  other  animalt  in- 
tended for  dressing.leather,  are  first  put  into  a  pit 
of  water  to  get  out  the  blood,  and  they  are  then 
placed  in  the  lime-water  to  remove  the  hair,  after 
which  they  are  steeped  in  a  solution  of  the  excre- 
ment of  pigeons,  in  pits  called  **  grainert,"  to  ren- 
der them  toft  and  to  deante  them  from  the  lime. 
Tbey  remain  in  these  a  day  or  two,  and  are  worked 
over  with  a  working-knife  of  the  tame  kind  at 
that  uted  to  remove  the  hair,  the  object  of  this 
being  to  remove  all  the  small  hairs  and  the  filth 
call^  tbe  **  scud,**  which  is  the  technical  term  for 
the  colouring  nutter  of  the  hair,  that  of  red  calves 
being  red;  of  black  ones,  black,  and  tbe  like. 
When  the  skins  are  tufflciently  soft  and  clean  they 
are  immersed  in  the  wooses,  where  they  remain 
three  months,  more  or  lest,  according  to  the  judg- 
■sent  of  tbe  manufacturer.  8kint  are  more  tlowly 
and  carefully  dried  than  bidet ;  and  they  are  pulled 
out  by  hand  at  tbey  dry,  to  prevent  their  thrink- 
ing,  and,  when  nearly  dry,  they  art  doubled  up  and 
beaten  upon  a  pin -block  by  a  man  holding  the  tkio 
in  hit  hand  and  ttriking  it  againtt  the  pint.  The 
pin-block  it  four  feet  in  length  and  two  in  width. 
The  pint,  which  are  of  wood,  are  four  inchet  in 
height  and  an  inch  in  diameter;  they  are  fixed 
upright  on  the  block,  and  are  placed  in  rows  of 
eight  by  eighteen,  being  144  in  alt.  Tbe  leathers 
are  torted  and  put  into  half  doxent,  to  at  to  make 


tbe  weight  of  e«Abiiafl<  swriy  j^wdL  tlayae 
told  to  tbe  carrier,  wb«  jffis  mtA  bflate  ita» 
for  tbe  upper-leather  of  aboaa  wmA  ham^mAmmf 
other  parposet. 

Previously  to  tbe  year  1830  ffcaw  aaa  ^  eamm 
doty  00  leather,  bat  that  4«S7  w  Mhs  «#  i» 
an  act  of  parKaiocat  pmamd  a»  tW  9n  stf  Mfp  ■ 
that  year.  Leather  iasyortai  iato  Aaksviflha ^ 
by  a  ttatute  9rd  and  4th  yav  ^  «^m  IVA 
(c  d6).  made  liable  to  a  4mtf  mi  M  pm  Mft. 
on  the  value,  exeepi  ia  cartaisi  «9bi^  afatf  mm 
otherwite  tpedfied ;  aad  ekiaa  w^mAmmmiA^i^mA 
are  made  liable  to  a  daty  mi  9B  pm  ^m.  ^ 
the  value,  except  the  apadea  mmmmammaA  m  ^ 
statue,  whidi  are  •»  for  a  t%iv.4M^  Si  fll^ »  a 
lynx-skin.  6d. ;  chiarbiHi  tfc^a,  ML  j  rfi  t^^  la. 
he, 

TAVISTOCK;  a  towa  a*  Bi^terf.  m^ 
county  of  Devon,  aitoated  aa  %hm  wtwm  Ta^  S» 
miles  W.  8.  W.  from  Leadea^  aa4  JS  &  W  ^mm 
Exeter.  It  date*  its  origia  fraa  t^oMai^^M 
abbey  of  black  OKiakt*  tmmmgmmaA  hf  Oeiai^  ^» 
of  Devonshire,  901.  aad  rnm|ilslt<  by  km  i»  ^ 
dulph,  in  961 1  it  was  barat  ta  tha  grv 
Danes,  but  was  tooa  aftar  tsbaOt  ami  < 
enlafged,  and  the  csfsblishMaat  bai 
flourishing.  From  Hoary  L  it  iisatsei 
diction  of  the  entire  haa4n4  af  Tav 
the  privilege  of  a  waekly  —rtat  «d 
Ridiard  Barham,  the  thtrty.<fth 
from  Henry  VUL  the  right  af  aict^  stl^l 
of  Peera.  whi^  eoatiaaed  till  Uflft.  w^a 
Peryn.  the  last  abbot,  snrisadsiai  «  «■  tto  J 
The  poasestiona  of  the  abbey,  wick  ^ 
and  town  of  Tavistock,  were  tkea  j 
lord  Rosael,  ancestor  of  the  an  seat  i 
tor.  the  duke  of  Bedlbrd.  V«m» 
this  venerable  stroctare  ttiU  i 
incorporated  with  other  I 
the  gatehouse  and  aevofak  ( 
it:  tbe  refectory  is  aow  osH  aaaa  i 
the  boundarjr-walb  may  still  k» 
the  canal  bridge  it  aa  eatira  fab 
astery  is  remarkable  lor  haviiy 
ttttioo  for  the  study  of  Sasaa  i 
early  period,  and  also  aa  ■atisat 
Here  are  alto  tocM  rsamiai  af  Old  1 
fonaerly  tbe  baatiag-eeat  of  tka  aki 
tock. 

The  manobctarca  of  Tavkterk 
of  coarse  woolleaa.  bat  amay  af  al 
are  employed  in  tbe  aeigbb 
produce  copper,  lead,  tia.  aa4  aa^^aaaa.  A  \ 
iron-foundry  aad  tin  amtltiag  aateki 
the  town.      Tbe  Tavy  wacka  Ika 
some  mills.     Tbe  Taeiatock  a 
forms  a  junctioa  with  the  ' 
distant     This  boroagb  baa  aeat  tww 
parliament  ever  since  the  ra^fa  af 
PopulatSoa  in  1831.  MOS. 

TAYLOR,  TaoMAa.  atarily  ekbi  te  ltft» 
ist,  was  bom  in  Loodoa,  ia  tbe  yav  nm  *•» 
early  age  be  was  tent  to  8«  feial^ 
be  acquired  the  rodimiaU  af 
The  eleBMots  of  acieaca  were 
surdly  excluded  firom  the  raaHaa  af  i 
following  the  bent  of  bia  aaad  la  i 
suits,  he  acqalrcd,  by  private  mtm^  a  i 
ledge  of  the  thaortee  af  \ 
geometry.  He  was  aexl  t 
the  Rev.  Mr  Worthiivioa,  af  IWis^' 
ioghouse.  to  be  ^aalikcd  lar  tka  aAa 
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•eatiDf  minister;  but  troubles  arising  from  an 
carljr  marriage,  disgusting  him  with  bis  tutor  and 
hb  rocation,  he  became  an  assistant  at  a  boarding 
school,  and  for  many  years  endured  patiently  the 
pressure  of  incessant  toil  and  narrow  circumstances. 
The  lore  of  mysticism  and  metaphysical  subtility, 
br  which  he  was  eter  distinguished,  was  first  dis. 
played  in  an  essay  on  *'  A  new  Method  for  Reason- 
ing in  Qeometry."  The  metaphysical  view  of 
mathematics  which  he  adopted,  led  him  to  the 
study  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers.  He  began 
with  Aristotle,  and  proceeded  to  Plato,  whose 
sublime  speculations  at  once  ri? etted  his  affections. 
While  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  academic  philo< 
sophy,  he  accidentally  met  with  the  works  of  Plo- 
tinus,  and  read  them,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
**  with  an  insatiable  avidity  and  the  most  rapturous 
delight,  notwithstanding  the  obecufity  of  that 
author's  diction,  and  the  profundity  of  his  concep- 
tions." He  neit  studied  the  commentaries  of 
Procltts,  and  read  them  through  thrice — a  task,  it 
is  thought,  never  performed  by  any  other  man. 
The  generous  patronage  of  Messrs  W.  and  G. 
Meredith  enabled  him  to  publish  the  **  Orphic 
Hymns,**  and  some  other  Platonic  fragments.  He 
next  translated  *'Plotinu8  on  the  Beautiful,'*  a 
work  of  singular  obscurity ;  and  Produs's  **  Com- 
mentary on  Euclid,*'  in  which  there  is  much 
ingenious  mathematical  research,  mingled  with  the 
wildest  speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 
These  were  followed  by  translations  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Sallust;  of  the  Pythagoric  Sentences;  some 
Hymns  of  Produs ;  two  Orations  of  the  Emperor 
Juliaa;  and  five  books  of  Plotious,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  illustrations.  The  mere  titles 
of  these  translations  will  suggest,  what  a  closer 
cxamiiiation  of  them  would  prove,  that  Mr  Taylor 
was  not  so  much  a  Platonist  as  a  Neo-Platonician ; 
that  be  followed  less  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
academy,  than  their  extension  by  the  school  of 
Alexandria  and  the  Sophists.  The  compound  of 
all  eastern  and  western  metaphysics  preached  by 
the  later  Platonicians,  patronised  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  advocated  by  the  Sophists,  as  a  rival 
to  Christianity,  is  really  the  Platonic  system  de- 
veloped by  Mr  Taylor.  His  admiration  of  these 
writers  was  unbounded;  and  his  enthusiasm  was 
not  at  all  abated  by  finding  himself  alone  in  his 
worship.  The  most  laborious  of  Bifr  Taylor  s 
tasks  was  a  translation  of  Pausanias,  in  three  voU 
umeSt  for  which  he  received  only  sixty  pounds! 
It  roust,  however,  be  said,  that  his  notes  illustrate 
neither  the  topography  nor  the  history  of  this 
valuable  description  of  ancient  Greece,  but  are 
devoted  to  mystical  speculations  on  the  recondite 
meaning  of  ancient  fables,  the  doctrine  of  ideas, 
4(c.«  which  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  if  they  had 
been  appended  to  Paterson*s  Book  of  Roads. 
His  greatest  works,  complete  translations  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  are  copiously  illustrated  from  the 
mncsent  commentators,  and  will  be  found  a  rich 
storehouse  of  information  for  those  who  desire  to 
atud/  the  beautiful  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  publication  of  these  works  was  also  due  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Messrs  Meredith. 

Through  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  Mr  Taylor 
w^aa  appointed  assistant  secretary  to  the  society  of 
mrta  ;  bis  salary,  and  an  annuity  of  £100  per  annum, 
generously  settled  upon  him  by  his  friend  Mr  W. 
Meredith,  secured  him  a  competence  suited  to  his 
limited  desires.  He  died  at  his  house,  Walworth, 
oa   the  1st  Nov.  1835.    His  conversation  is  said 


to  have  abounded  in  speculation,  and  to  have  been 
earnestly  sought  by  those  who  love  to  wander 
through  the  magnificent  mazes  of  metaphysics. 

TELFORD,  Thomas,  a  highly  distinguished 
civil  engineer,  was  born  in  the  year  1757,  in  the 
pastoral  valley  of  Eskdale,  a  district  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries.  His  parents  occupied  a  station  in 
the  humble  walks  of  life,  which,  however,  they 
filled  with  becoming  respectability.  His  education 
was  limited,  both  in  duration  and  extent.  The 
parochial  school  of  Westerkirk  was  his  only  semi- 
nary,  and  here  nothing  beyond  the  simple  elements 
of  learning  was  to  be  acquired.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  an  emi- 
nent builder,  in  the  county  that  gave  him  birth  ; 
and,  having  obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of 
his  business,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  for 
some  years  practised  the  same  profession  in  his 
native  district.  The  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, however,  at  that  time  furnished  but  little  en- 
couragement for  talent ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, industry  found  but  a  scanty  reward.  Con- 
vinced of  these  facts,  he  resolved  to  leave  his 
native  abode,  and,  accordingly,  he  repaired  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  continued,  with  unremitting 
application,  to  study  the  principles  of  architecture, 
agreeably  to  the  rule  of  science.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  year  1782,  when,  having  made  a  consid- 
erable proficiency,  he  left  the  Scottish  for  the 
British  metropolis,  and  came  to  London  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Sir  William  Pulteney  (origi- 
nally Johnstone)  and  the  family  of  Pasley,  who 
were  natives  of  the  parish  of  Westerkirk. 

The  first  public  employment  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  that  of  superintending  some  works 
belonging  to  government  in  Portsmouth  dock-yard. 
The  duties  of  this  undertaking  were  discharged 
with  so  much  fidelity  and  care  as  to  give  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  commissioners,  and  to  insure  the 
future  exercise  of  his  talents  and  services.  Hence, 
in  1787,  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  public 
works  in  the  rich  and  extensive  county  of  Salop ; 
and  this  situation  he  retained  to  his  death. 

In  1790  he  was  employed  by  the  British  Fishery 
society  to  inspect  the  harbours  at  their  several  sta- 
tions, and  to  devise  a  plan  for  an  extensive  esta- 
blishment at  Wick  in  the  county  of  Caithness. 
This  work  was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  it 
has  been  the  chief  centre  of  the  herring  fishery 
on  that  coast,  under  the  name  of  Pulteney  Town. 

During  the  same  year,  1790,  an  extensive  inland 
navigation,  in  length  about  one  hundred  miles, 
called  the  Ellesmere  canal,  was  confided  to  bis 
general  management.  This,  in  its  track  along  the 
base  of  the  Welsh  hills,  passes  over  the  aqueducts 
of  Pont  y  Cysylte  and  Chirk.  The  former,  one 
thousand  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  high,  and  the  latter,  six  hundred  feet 
long,  and  seventy  feet  high,  were  constructed  ac- 
cording to  his  plans,  and  under  his  direction. 

In  the  years  1803  and  1804  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  for  making  roads  and  building 
bridges  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  also  for 
making  the  Caledonian  canal,  appointed  Mr  Tel- 
ford their  engineer.  Under  the  former  board, 
eleven  hundred  bridges,  two  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  span,  were  built,  and  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  of  new  road  were  made ;  and  under  the 
latter  board  the  Caledonian  canal,  of  unusually 
large  dimensions,  was  constructed. 

Under  the  road  commissioners,  on  the  Glasgow, 
Carlisle,  and  Lanarkshire  roads,  thirty  bridges,  one 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  tptn,  and  another  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  high,  were  con- 
structed. Under  the  same  commiuionem,  and  local 
trustee*,  abo? e  thirty  harbours  were  built ;  some 
of  which,  as  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  are  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  At  and  adjoining  to  Edinburgh, 
two  very  lofty  and  expensive  bridges  were  built 
from  his  design,  and  under  his  direction.  He  was 
also  occasioiwlly  employed  by  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow. 

Nor  were  his  labours  and  talents  exclusivelv  de- 
voted  to  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  England  his 
professional  employment  became  very  extensive. 
Five  large  bridges  over  the  Severn  were  executed 
after  his  plans.  One  of  these  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  another  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a 
third  one  hundred  and  seventy,  feet  span.  In  all 
the  works  to  which  the  commiuioners  for  the  loan 
of  exchequer  bills  granted  aid,  he  acted  as  their 
engineer,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  amounted  to 
more  than  twenty  instances.  By  the  general  post 
office  he  was  also  emploved  in  making  many  exten* 
sive  surveys  in  sundry  districts  of  ^gland,  Soot- 
land,  and  Wales. 

As  engineer  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
for  improving  the  communication  between  London 
and  Dublin,  all  the  works  on  the  Holyhead  road, 
including  the  Menai  and  Conway  bridges,  were 
performeid  under  Bfr  Telford*s  direction,  with  the 
exception  of  the  landing-piers  of  Holyhead  and 
Howth,  for  those  he  only  completed. 

While  the  preceding  works  were  being  executed, 
several  other  branches  of  inland  navigation  were 
carried  on  under  his  direction.  Among  these  may 
be  named  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  and  the 
Macclesfield  canals ;  the  unrivalled  improvements 
upon  the  old  Birmingham,  and  the  extension  of  the 
EUesmere  and  Chester  canals.  A  new  tunnel  also, 
3000  yards  in  length,  under  the  Harecastle  bill,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  was 
conducted  under  his  superintendence,  as  was  like- 
wise the  improvement  of  the  river  Weaver  navi- 
gation, which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Cheshire  salt 
works. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  St  Catherine's  docks,  at 
Tower  hill,  were  constructed  under  Mr  Telford's 
direction;  and  in  the  Fens,  the  new  out&ll  of  the 
river  Nene,  and  the  drainage  of  the  North  Level, 
stand  as  memorials  of  his  scientific  skill,  industry, 
and  perseverance. 

In  the  year  1808  he  was  employed  bv  the 
Swedish  government  to  survey  the  ground,  and 
lay  out  an  inland  navigation,  through  the  central 
parts  of  that  kingdom.  The  design  of  this  under- 
taking was  to  connect  the  great  fresh  water  lakes, 
and  to  form  a  direct  communication  by  water  be- 
tween the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic 

In  1813  he  again  visited  Sweden,  taking  with 
him  some  experienced  British  workmen,  with  such 
suitable  materials  as  were  Mranted.  Here  he  in- 
spected the  work  in  its  progressive  state,  and  su- 
perintended such  branches  as  required  practical  o^ 
servation.  This  gigantic  undertaking  has  been 
fully  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
obstacles  it  became  necessary  to  surmount.  The 
communication  between  the  lakes  has  been  in  ac- 
tive operation  for  several  years;  and  the  whole 
works  being  completed,  the  entire  intercourse  be- 
tween  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  %ras  to  be 
opened  in  October,  1834. 

The  honorary  distinction  of  fellow  was  awarded 
to  Mr  Telford  by  the  royal  sodeties  of  London 


and  Edinburgh.  la  1818  sb  laitMM  tf »: 
engineers  was  tstablishaJ,  whic^  hm^  hmi  m 
practical  utility,  was  iscorpocatad  ky  nyd  ifeviv 
in  1828.  This  iaatitatioa  amm  dmmtm 
hundred  members,  reaidcai  wta  mh  a^  li^ 
isles,  but  in  Russia,  Clir— ay.  wwam,  iMa. 
and  India.  Of  this  faiitrtiaB,  fan  *  a» 
mencement,  Mr  Telford  vat  aaMalf  mmtk  p^ 
sideni,  a  tribata  of  respect  U  ki  mbmi^m 
talents  cheerfully  paid  by  its  wammmm  mritea. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  sh>  4  ft  U. 
ford*s  undertakings.  The  fDOMNSf  ■  sasifc 
tailed  list  of  the  priodpal  works  caseMrfi|Hi^ 
and  under  his  direction :-. 


N«ir  nol  boUt  fcr  Um  oMMy  «r  S»^ 

Tir«fty.4x  krUfv*  fa  tW  MM  fM^  ftM  0  »  a  W 


tpMi ;  two  cT  t%M*  OTM- tfe»  nrvr  WMfk 

toy.  eiMuiatinf  of  Uw*  ftrrhn. 

A  brldn.  lit  «p«C  •mb.^tw  Ita  fl«w  Ohu*  S*» 
br^ht,  hi  SontkHMl. 

Bi 


rklfVfMirtli  Chttirli. 
TlM    Ml—irf  Cao^ 


cootrmrvrtiMy 


Ipro^tgiow 
l(iMff«.i«k 


I  m  am  U^  u 


UiffMwid  r«uU  ■»<  I 
romnimioo  WM*  Wilt  lllT  bviiMatt*  ■ 
r«MuK  tiMt  tnm  Xm^mmwm  to  iW  m^  « 
taroQffli  OittluM^  b  M^fvter  ta  fMt  rf  IM  as 
to  any  put  of  iW  rMU  9i  mwI  vm^ommm  m$ 
lAmion  and  Inrmw.  1^  to  •  n^M«M  i 
fTMl  AArmWM  Mr  TaOM  k^  »  < 
rooch  %  nurR«4.  Wiy.  mA  »■ 
rvrtiWy  ■lUtimiw  Ma  nttw««H 
d#p«rtfM«t.  M  w«H  M  IB  ia>  4 
ranusaalcaoMbL 
TW  Calf 4n«toc  OmmO,  W  \m  WSl  U^^>«* 
loof .  40  wMc  Sivdiif  w«l»v.  Si  fc^  Ow4»T«»- 
mo»ttplMidi4  workai  km  ii  lam  ■inia  ^^^i  !■»*  ^*  " 
•urmoootcd  "  ^ 
DankcMI 

Tbeutoayoir, 

Abrdi'B  HarteMT. 
BMDOfd  hi  ISIO. 

Daa4««  Hattoor. 
ai«iic«dln  181ft. 

DuDdM  Parry  Ptm  M  W*  ii*«  ^  tt»  fM«  1»  ^ 

The  Ghun*  Mid  Cmg^U^  BmA. «m«m^ ■  M ^ 
wWa  wmWlU  S  teMffW  «r  U^  S^  u  «  ■  M  a«  » 

UMLaowksUfv  BaiiA^tat«««wMSft«OrtMa* 

m  feat  aiyh.  and  ftmrtWrlMf^t»  t        

toirwiliif  tW  wUA  ^  Ite  iMdwaf  awQi^* 

Tba  D«u  Bride*  twr  l^^  Wmm.m  l**i^^ 
arrbM,  ta<4i  90  feet  cfBA. 
Bridri.ll 

ra*<ro 

MorpaU 

Tlia  ll4rfylMU  Baad _ 

M««ai  and  Coawav  Brtdfw.  H  Jm  fciM  ^S  w*  *  *f 
tnily,thatMrT»lfc>dw»liifcilai»<aa»i  *  ■* 
MccaM  wakh  attasdad  kia aauWlM*  •«  «apMV*p 
eomronnlcatfam fraai  I  let^a  ta  IWt*Miw«v»« 
tW  Una  of  raad.  It»  MiitaBwi.  «d  *•  «■  ~  ^ 
oa  that  of  aay  «ih«  ««*  k» 


Mcoai  firidffa  viU  iiajwi  itfiMlly  h»  tS»  a^  mft 
moaoaMnt  oMfcrTaMard-*  a—     Tlfe  y^*^^ 


m  Ferry.  cwMaill^  tha  i  nail  i  <d  Cm^^mmm 
iMaa,  partly  of  itaoa  aad  pattly  wt  mm,  •••  ^S 
priocMa.  euiMbi*  of  wrrvm  mmmm  aniii  eau^mt*^^ 
Udaarary  w«ff1ifl#lhaktedlBltew«al*  n^^ff 
tend  with  tha  tw«  m^  fktt%  whMh  fto  •  ^^** * 
let H  e(  tha  road,  atrt-  tha  «»  «#  wteh  *»  ^^^T 
h chaia hei^  msfeat ft«i  *•  *<**^ *r 
and  thru  ■!  9  ivmmtitmmmimmm^ 
PC  toaoMMto  wara  MMviy  ai  ^"^**fRr 
I  Itfe^tMd  a  h^  h^iw  mm  <^<*!P 


rude.    Tha 

In  1836.    Har 

thay 

way.    Iha  MHMod^  ^wia 

S016  tow;  tha  total  wa^ht  af 
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iU  duire  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  In  this,  as  in  ell  hit 
gT9»X  worlo,  he  employed,  m  sub-engioeen,  men  capable  t^ 
appreciating  and  aOTng  on  his  ideas;  bnt  he  was  no  rigid 
stickler  for  hb  own  plans,  for  he  most  readily  acquiesced  in 
th«  siinestionB  of  his  aseistants  when  reasonable,  and  thus 
idmtifled  them  with  the  success  of  the  work.  In  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  the  materials  for  the  Menai  bridgei  he  employed 
men  of  the  highest  rank  for  sdentilic  ohane|iBr  and  attun> 
inents.  ^ 

ImproTing  the  rirer  Weerer  navigation,  between  the  Che- 
ihire  salt  wtHlis  and  sea  entrance. 

Constructing  a  tunnel  3000  yards  in  length,  through  Hare- 
caotle  hill,  upon  the  Trent  and  Mersey  navigation,  near  the 
great  Statfordshire  potteries. 

Bflakin^  a  canal  from  ditto,  29  miles  in  length,  by  Maodet- 
Reld.  to  Uie  Peak  forest  and  Hnddersfield  canals. 

Improving  the  Birmingham  old  canal,  formerly  hdd  out  hj 
Mr  BriDdley . 

Makinr  a  canal  89  miles  in  length,  with  a  branch  U  mQet,  to 
connect  the  Birmingham  canal  with  the  Shropshire  and  Che- 
!>hire  canals,  and  open  a  new  communication  with  Liverpool 
tnd  Sfanchester,  and  thence  to  London. 

Improving  the  ouUhlls  of  the  river  Ottse,ln  Norfolk,  and  the 
SmoB  in  Lmcolnshire,  including  the  drainage  of  the  North 
Bedford  Level  between  the  Nene  and  the  WeUand. 

Constructing  the  St  Katharine  docks,  adjoiniqg  Tower  hill, 
L4>odoa. 

Constmctini^  a  casMron  bridge,  170  feet  span,  over  the  river 
Fevem,  nt  Tewksbnry,  in  Gloucestershire. 

Bidldinx  a  stone  bridge,  ISO  feet,  over  the  Seven,  near  the 
citv  of  Gloucester. 

Designing  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  50  feet  wide  with- 
in the  parapets,  and  600  feet  long,  built  over  the  Clyde,  at 
a  laa^osr .  on  the  site  of  Jamaica  street  bridge,  and  caUed  Olae- 

Opeoaing  a  navigable  commnnicatfon  across  Sweden,  from 
Gothenburg,  on  tne  North  sea,  to  Soderidng,  on  the  Baltic 

In  the  year  1817,  parliamentary-loan  coromis- 
rioners  were  appointed  to  apply  £1,750,000  to- 
Mrards  carrying  on  public  works.  Mr  Telford  was 
employed  as  their  engineer ;  and  from  that  time  he 
examined  and  reported  on  the  following  works,  for 
irhich  aid  was  requested : — 

1.  The  Regent's  canal,  from  Paddingt<m,  by  Islington,  to 
Lineboaa^. 

S.  A  eaat-iron  bridge  across  the  Thametfh>m  Queen  Street. 

;i.  A  ^ort  canal  between  the  Thames  and  Isis,  and  the 
Wilts  and  Berks  canaL 

4.  For  too.  extension  of  FoUcstone  harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
[Cent. 

5.  For  completing  the  Thames  and  Medway  canal  firom 
Sraveacosd  to  RoehMter. 

6.  For  completing  the  Gloucester  and  Berkley  canal,  which 
vaa  done  under  his  direction. 

7.  For  eompletiuDg  the  Portsmouth  and  Arundel  canal. 

a.  For  the  Tay  rary  piers,  whidh  were  cimstructed  under 
sia  direction. 

9.  For  rebuilding  Folly  bridge,  at  Oxford,  on  the  site  of 
Priar  Bsuwo's  Study. 

10.  For  laaking  ashort  canal  between  the  river  Lea  and  the 


[W«nt*a  canal. 
II.  Fo 


For  rebuilding  Windsor  and  Kingston  bridges  upon  the 


IS.  For  making  a  canal  fhnn  the  citv  of  Exeter  to  the  sea. 

15.  For  oMUtructing  a  harbour  at  Shereham,  on  the  coast 
>f  Sosaex. 

U.  For  building  a  timber  bridge  at  Teignmouth,  in  the 
•oaiitT  of  Devon. 
Z5.  For  completing  the  Bridgewater  and  Taunton  canaL 

16.  For  constructing  locks  and  wean  upon  the  river 
rhames. 

17.  For  completing  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 

18.  For  completing  ConrUm  harbour  in  Ireland. 

19.  On  the  proposed  Railway  between  Waterford  and 
Limerick. 

90.  On  the  Ulster  canal,  as  proposed,  in  the  north  of  Irebind. 
SI.  On  the  Norwich  and  Ixiwestoft  navigation  ^evious  to 
ke  coounencement,  and  while  in  progress. 

Mr  Telford  also  made  the  following  extensive 
urvejfs,  by  direction  of  the  post  office: — 

1.  From  London,  by  Ware  and  Royston,  and  also  by  Bamet 
jid  Hatfield,  to  Newark  on  the  Trent. 

3.  From  thence,  by  York  and  Newcastle,  to  Morpeth,  also 
ly   Doocaater,  Boroughbridge,  and  Durham,  to  the  same 

3.  Flrom  Morpeth  by  Alnwick,  Berwick,  and  Haddtaigtonto 
^dinbori^;  also  by  Wooller,  Coldstream,  and  DalkSth,  to 

4.  From  Boroughbridge,  by  Hexham,  to  Caterfell,  on  the 
Teviot  Ridge;  also,  from  the  same  place,  by  Aldstone  Moor 
,own  the  South  Tyne,  and  across  the  Irthing  river,  to  Castleton 


5.  From  Carlisle,  by  Langholm,  top  of  Ettrick  and  Farquhair, 
r>  Kdinburgh. 

6.  From  ulasfow,  across  Ayrshire,  and  along  the  const  to 
Stranraer  and  Portpatrick. 

7.  From  the  Holyhead  road,  at  Dnnchurch,  by  Tamworth 
Vlf. 


and  Lkhileld.  to  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  and  thence  in  three 
several  directions  to  Liverpool. 

8.  F^m  Northleach,  in  <>louoestershire,bv  Monmouth,  Bre- 
con, Carmarthen,  and  Haverfordwest,  to  blilford  Haven;  also 
from  Bristol,  by  Newport  and  Cardiff;  along  the  shore  to  Pem- 
broke. 

Many  details  of  Mr  Telford's  works  are  contained 
in  Sir  Henry  Pamells  **  Treatise  on  Roads." 

The  genius  of  this  distinguished  engineer  was 
not  confined  to  his  profession.  At  an  early  period 
of  his  life  he  gave  indications  of  considerable 
poetical  talent.  He  was  the  «*  Eskdale  Tam"  of 
the  poetical  comer  of  **  The  Scot's  Magazine,"  and 
addressed  a  poetical  epistle  to  Robert  Burns,  a 
portion  of  which  is  given  in  Dr  Currie's  Life. 
But,  as  has  been  justly  and  finely  obser? ed,  **  Mr 
Telford  was  a  poet  of  the  highest  order  all  his 
lifetime:  not  a  mere  rbyme-st ringer,  into  which 
almost  any  dunce  might  be  drilled:  the  poetry  of 
his  mind  was  too  mighty  and  lofty  to  dwell  in 
words  and  metaphors ;  it  displayed  itself  by  laying 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  under  contribution 
to  the  useful,  for  the  service  of  man.  His  Cale- 
donial  canal,  his  Highland  roads,  his  London  and 
Holyhead  road,  are  poems  of  the  most  exalted 
character,  divided  into  numerous  cantos,  of  which 
the  Menai  bridge  is  a  most  magnificent  one.  What 
grand  ideas  can  words  raise  in  the  mind  to  compare 
with  a  glance  at  that  stupendous  production  of 
human  imagination?'* 

Mr  Telford  had  taught  himself  Latin,  French, 
and  German ;  and  could  read  those  languages  with 
fiicility,  and  converse  freely  in  French.  He  under- 
stood  algebra  well,  but  thought  that  it  led  too 
much  to  abstraction,  and  too  little  to  practice. 
Mathematical  investigation  he  also  held  rather 
cheaply;  and  always,  when  practicable,  resorted 
to  experiment  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
any  plans  on  which  it  was  his  business  to  decide. 
He  delighted  in  employing  the  vast  in  nature  to 
contribute  to  the  accommodation  of  man.  When 
the  project  of  Denocrates,  to  hew  Mount  Athos 
into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  bearing  a  city  in  the 
one  hand  and  an  aqueduct  in  the  other,  was  one 
day  mentioned  in  bis  presence,  his  eyes  glistened 
with  pleasure,  and  he  exclaimed  that  Denocrates 
**  was  a  magnificent  fellow  f'  Mature  and  practice 
had  so  formed  his  eye  for  judging  of  levels,  that 
he  has  been  often  known  to  ride  through  a  coun- 
try and  point  out  the  line  which  a  canal  must  take, 
and  subsequent  surveys  have  confirmed  bis  views. 
He  was  the  patron  of  merit  in  others,  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found :  his  kind  disposition*  unaffected 
manners,  and  easiness  of  access,  were  the  means 
of  raising  many  deserving  individuals  from  obscur- 
ity to  situations  where  their  talents  were  seen  and 
appreciated.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  principle ; 
and  his  gradual  rise  from  the  stone-masons'  and 
builders*  yards  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  in  his 
own  country,  or,  we  believe  we  may  say,  in  the 
world,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  more  to  his  genius,  his 
consummate  ability,  and  bis  persevering  industry, 
than  to  his  plain,  honest,  straightforward  dealing, 
and  the  integrity  and  candour  which  marked  bis 
character  throughout  life.  He  was  never  married. 
His  servants  always  spoke  of  him  as  the  kindest 
of  masters.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Abingdon 
street,  Westminster,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
1834.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster 
abbey  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month. 

TENTERDEN,  Lord.  See  Abbot,  Charki,  in 
Supplement. 
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all  the  depoftU  abore  the  chalk  have  obtained 
this  name,  as  being  of  subsequent  and  distinct  for- 
mation.  Along  with  the  remains  of  extinct  ani- 
mals, they  also  contain  those  of  eusting  species, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  of  various  ages,  and  conse- 
quently .  of  various  periods  of  deposition.  The 
London  clay,  and  Paris  basin  are  ranked  as  the 
oldest,  and  here  the  remains  of  mamnuUia  are 
abundant.  Besides  being  found  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  tertiary  deposits  have  also  been  discovered 
in  Asia  and  America.     See  Ports  Basin, 

THETFORD;  an  ancient  borough  of  England, 
situated  partly  in  Norfolk  and  partly  in  Suffolk, 
eighty  miles  N.N.E.  from  London.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  Thet,  which  here  joins  the 
Lesser  Ouse ;  the  latter  passing  through  the  town 
separates  the  two  counties,  and  is  navigable  to 
Lynn.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  houses  on 
the  Suffolk  side  of  the  river  by  a  handsome  iron 
bridge,  erected  in  1829.  The  inhabitants  derive 
their  chief  employment  from  an  extensive  paper- 
mill,  a  large  iron-foundry,  an  agricultural  machine 
manufactory,  several  breweries,  and  malting  esta- 
blishments ;  a  good  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  com, 
wool,  and  other  articles. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  Thetford  contained 
twenty-four  principal  streets,  five  market-places, 
twenty  churches,  eight  monasteries,  and  six  hospi- 
tals, besides  other  religious  and  charitable  founda- 
tions; but  of  these,  only  the  names  of  some  re- 
main, and  of  others  a  few  dilapidated  walls  serve  to 
mark  the  sites.  Thomas  Ms rtin,  F.A.S.  author  of 
a  history  of  Thetford,  was  bom  here  in  1696;  and 
Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  vi'as 
also  a  native  of  this  town,  and  educated  at  the 
free-school.     Population  in  1831,  S462. 

TUIRSK ;  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
shire,  217  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  called  Old  and  New  Thirsk, 
by  the  small  river  Codbeck,  which  is  crossed  by 
two  substantial  stone  bridges.  New  Thirsk,  with 
a  commodious  market-place  in  the  centre,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  strong  and  extensive  castle,  erected 
about  979,  by  the  ancient  fiunily  of  Mowbray ;  in 
the  reign  of  Henrr  II.,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  hav- 
ing become  a  confederate  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
here  erected  his  standard  against  his  lawful  sove- 
reign.  On  the  suppression  of  that  revolt,  this 
fortress,  with  many  others,  was  entirely  demolished 
by  order  of  the  king ;  the  moat  and  ramparts  are 
still  visible,  but  no  vestige  of  the  building  remains. 
Old  Thirsk  stands  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
river,  and  consists  of  a  long  range  of  cottages  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linens  and 
sacking.  Population  in  1831 ;  of  borough  and 
town,  2835 ;  of  parish,  8829. 

THUGS,  (a.)  In  the  body  of  the  work,  we  ad- 
verted  to  a  fraternity  in  India,  called  Thugs  or 
Phansigars,  who  are  united  by  religious  or  super- 
stitious rites,  and  who  mainly  subsist  by  strangling 
and  plundering  travellers.  Although  this  extra- 
ordinarv  sect  oif  miscreants  has  long  existed,  it  is 
only  within  these  few  years  that  anv  satis&etory 
knowledge  regarding  them  has  been  obtained.  An 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Jan.  1837, 
was  the  first  to  draw  public  attention  towards 
them  in  this  country,  and  from  that  article  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  a  summary  of  their 
history. 

The  Thugs  travel  along  the  roads  under  various 
assumed  characters,  in  parties  varying  from  ten  or 
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release,  when  they  were  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of 
setting  a  bouse  on  fire,  in  which  thej  had  lodged ; 
and  on  another  occasion  his  two  daughters,  of  eleven 
and  thirteen  years  of  age,  saved  them  from  detec- 
tion by  sitting  upon  some  plundered  silk,  whilst 
they  were  searched  by  the  police.  The  whole 
gang  hesitated;  and  one  party  separated  from  the 
main  body  rather  than  be  present  at  the  murder. 
But  will  it  be  believed  what  was  the  cause  of  their 
demur?  Not  any  dislike  to  sacrifice  people  to 
whom  they  owed  so  much,  and  with  whom  they 
bad  consorted  on  such  friendly  terms  -that  never 
entered  into  their  minds — but  the  circumstance  of 
Newal  Singh  having  but  one  arm.  He  and  all  his 
family  were  put  to  death. 

The  Thugs  also  occasionally  preserve  yOung 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  adopt  them  as  their 
own;  and  sometimes  young  women  of^a  riper  age 
are  saved,  to  become  the  wives  of  the  murderers  of 
their  parents. 

As  the  existence  of  Thuggee  has  been  discov- 
ered at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of 
India,  efforts  have  been  made  for  its  suppression. 
Bfr  Wright,  magistrate  of  Cbittoor,  formerly  made 
great  exertions  for  this  purpose  in  the  south,  and 
Messrs  Halhed  and  Stockwell  in  the  north  of 
India.  A  very  interesting  paper  was  even  pub 
lished  by  Dr  Sherwood  of  the  Madras  establish- 
ment, in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Hesearches  on  the  subject,  of  which  we  have 
made  occasional  use.  The  full  extent  of  the  evil, 
however,  was  not  then  known;  and  whilst  our 
active  magistrates  flattered  themselves  that  they 
had  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  it  was  really  only 
temporarily  suspended  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 
A  system  which  embraced  the  whole  of  India 
could  not  be  suppressed  by  a  few  partial  inroads 
upon  it.  The  dispersion  of  the  gangs  had  the 
usual  effect  of  a  persecution  which  does  not  go  the 
length  of  entire  eradication.  The  scattered  Thugs 
formed  numerous  separate  gangs;  and,  although 
the  number  of  raw  recruits  whom  they  enlisted 
cootribiited  in  the  end  to  their  downfal,  yet  its 
immediate  effect  was  greatly  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  victims. 

At  last,  the  disclosures  which  were  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  apprehension  of  a  large  gang  of 
Tbuga  by  Major  Bortbwick,  in  Malwa,  in  1831, 
attracted  lord  William  Bentinck's  attention ;  and  a 
system  was  organised  by  him  for  the  general  sup- 
preation  of  this  monstrous  evil.  Jubbulpoor  was 
fixed  as  the  centre  of  operations.  Captain  Sleeman 
was  appointed  superintendent,  Mrith  a  number  of 
European  assistants,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
native  states  was  engaged.  The  plan  of  proceeding 
is  founded  on  an  accumulation  of  evidence  given  by 
Thug  approvers.  Two  or  three  of  the  members  of 
every  gang  which  is  seised,  are  admitted  as  king's 
evidence,  and  they  are  immediately  called  on  to 
dictate  a  narrative  of  all  the  expeditions  in  which 
tbejr  have  ever  served, — mentioning  the  indivi- 
duals with  whom  they  were  associated ;  and  their 
authentic  testimony  is  then  considered  as  closed. 
The  trials  depend  upon  the  concurrence  of  a  num- 
ber of  depositions,  the  originals  of  which  were 
taken  in  different  parts  of  India,  from  different 
persons,  without  a  possibility  of  previous  inter- 
communication ; — upon  the  recognition  of  the  pri- 
soner by  the  witnesses,  to  each  of  whom  he  is 
shown  in  a  crowd  of  other  people; — and  upon  the 
confirmation  of  the  evidence  by  the  discovery  of 
the  bodies  in  the  places  indicated.    Each  of  the 


assistants  has  a  section  of  India  allotted  to  him, 
within  which  he  is  responsible  for  the  apprehension 
of  these  miscreants,  with  the  help  of  the  approvecs 
and  of  the  accumulated  evidence;  and  as  the  mass 
of  information  is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more 
complete,  we  may  hope  that  every  professional 
Thug  in  India  will  soon  be  known  and  secured. 
Up  to  October  1835,  1562  persons  had  been  com- 
mitted  on  the  charge  of  Thuggee ;  of  whom  382 
had  been  hanged,  and  986  transported  or  impri- 
soned  for  life.  In  the  sessions  of  1836  held  at 
Jubulpoor,  241  prisoners  were  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  474  individuals,  of  whose  corpses  314 
were  disinterred,  and  inquests  held  upon  them. 

In  1834  these  operations  were  threatened  with 
a  severe  check,  which  was  happily  averted  by  lord 
William  Bentinck's  firmness.  Maun  Singh,  the 
Rajah  of  Joudpoor,  pleaded  the  right  of  granting 
asylum,  and  refused  to  give  up  the  Thugs  who  bad 
taken  refuge  in  his  territory ;  but  he  was  informed 
that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  make  his  coun- 
try the  headquarters,  whence  these  bands  of  assas- 
sins might  carry  on  their  attacks  against  all  the 
neighbouring  states.  On  his  persisting,  an  army 
was  assembled  against  him,  and  he  quietly  sub- 
mitted. The  power  which  put  down  the  Pindaree 
system  wa4  alone  equal  to  the  suppression  of 
Thuggee.  Occasions  like  these  afford  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  advantages  of  our  supremacy  in 
India.  Even  if  the  requisite  public  spirit  and  in- 
telligence were  not  wanting,  the  native  states  are 
incapable,  from  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust,  of 
combining  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
object  of  general  interest.  At  this  point,  the 
supreme  power  steps  in ; — explains  to  subordinate 
allies  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  nature  of  the 
remedies  which  ought  to  be  applied ; — collects  for 
one  common  effort  the  resources  of  the  whole  of 
India,  and  directs  that  effort  by  European  intelli- 
gence, energy,  and  perseverance. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the 
profession,  the  Thugs  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda 
cannot  trace  their  own  pedigree  higher  than  the 
era  of  the  first  race  of  Mabommedan  kings  of 
Dehli.  Their  tradition  is,  that  their  ancestors, 
who  were  then  divided  into  seven  clans,  as  their 
descendants  still  are,  used  to  infest  the  roads  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  until  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  anger  of  an  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Gho'ree,  by  murdering  one  of  his  domes- 
tics, who  was  in  league  with  them,  and  who 
threatened  to  betray  them  with  a  view  to  extort 
more  money  than  they  thought  reasonable.  On 
this,  they  were  expelled  from  Dehli.  The  majority 
of  them  retired  to  A^;  and  ultimately  to  the 
strong  country  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna,  the 
Chumbul  and  the  Kalee  Sindee,  which  continued 
to  be  their  headquarters  until  they  were  driven 
away  by  Mr  Halhed  in  the  year  1812.  These 
seven  clans  are  the  original  trunk  upon  which  all 
the  Thug  associations  to  the  north  of  the  Ner- 
budda have  been  grafted.  They  were  originally 
all  Mahomedans;  but  for  a  long  time  past  Mahome- 
dans  and  Hindus  have  been  indiscriminately  asso- 
ciated in  the  gangs;  the  former  class,  however, 
still  predominating.  Their  numbers  are  kept  up 
by  descent  (the  profession  being,  as  is  usual 
in  India,  hereditary),  by  adoption,  and  occasion- 
ally, but  not  often,  t>y  the  admission  of  qualified 
adults. 

The  Thugs  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda  boant 
a  purer  descent.  They  can  trace  back  the  trade 
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of  Thuggee  in  their  fiuniUei  for  nore  genenUioni, 
and  hare  adhered  Mrith  greater  Btrictness  to  the 
rules  of  their  profeeuon  than  those  who  are  of 
I)ebli  origin.  They  also  refuse  to  intermarrj  with 
the  fiunilies  of  the  latter, — saying,  they  are  of 
lower  caste,  and  formerly  *  drove  bullocks  and 
were  itinerant  tradesmen.'  This  point  was  warmly 
disputed  by  the  northern  and  southern  Thugs 
hefore  Captain  Sleeman.  It  was  admitted  by  some 
of  the  northern  men  that,  at  their  funerals,  the 
women  who  bring  the  water,  chant  the  occupations 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased,  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  they  were  originally  descended  from 
gangs  of  wandering  Mussulmans,  who  followed 
armies,  and  lired  in  the  suburbs  of  cities  and  in  the 
wild  wastes,  and  that  their  pretensions  to  higher 
descent  were  unfounded.  Others  acknowledged, 
that  at  marriages  an  old  matron  will  sometimes 
repeat  as  she  throws  down  the  toolsee — *  *  Here's 
to  the  spirits  of  those  who  once  led  bears  and 
monkeys;  to  those  who  drove  bullocks,  and  marked 
with  the  godnee;f  and  those  who  made  baskets  for 
the  head ; '  but  others,  who  were  more  lealous  for 
the  honour  of  their  tribe,  insisted  that  these  were 
only  disguises  assumed  by  their  ancestors  to  enable 
them  to  practise  their  trade  in  greater  safety. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  Uiat  two  of  the  ori- 
ginal seven  dans  of  northern  Thugs,  which  did 
not,  like  the  others,  settle  at  Agra  iSter  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Dehli,  retain  their  wandering  habits  to 
this  day ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  suspect,  that 
most  of  the  gipsy  tribes  who  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  India,  but  are  most  numerous  to  the  north 
and  west,  practise  Thuggee  as  occasion  offers. 

The  account  which  the  Thugs  give  of  the  first 
establishment  of  their  profession  will  explain  the 
nature  of  its  pretensions  to  a  divine  origin. 

*  The  Thugs  have  a  tradition  that  a  demon,  by 
name  Rukut  Beej  Dana,  infested  the  world,  and 
devoured  mankind  as  often  as  they  were  horn  or 
created ;  and  to  enable  the  world  to  be  peopled, 
Kalee  Davey  determined  to  pot  him  to  death. 
This  demon,  they  say,  was  so  tall  that  the  deepest 
ocean  never  reached  above  his  waist;  and  he  could* 
consequently,  walk  over  the  world  at  his  ease. 
Kalee  Davey  attacked  him,  and  cut  him  down :  but 
from  every  drop  of  his  blood  another  demon  arose, 
and  as  she  cut  them  down,  from  every  drop  of  their 
blood  another  demon  sprung  up,  and  the  numbers 
increased  at  this  geometrical  rate,  until  she  became 
fiitigued  with  the  labour.  On  this  she  formed  two 
men  from  the  sweat  brushed  off  from  one  of  her 
arms ;  and  giving  them  each  a  handkerchief,  told 
them  to  put  all  these  demons  to  death,  without 
allowing  one  drop  of  their  blood  to  fall  on  the 
ground.  After  their  labour  was  over,  they  offered 
to  return  to  the  goddess  the  handkerchie£i  with 
which  they  had  done  their  work ;  but  she  desired 
them  to  keep  them  as  the  instruments  of  a  trade 
by  which  their  posterity  were  to  earn  their  subsis- 
tence, and  to  strangle  men  with  these  handker- 
chiefii,  as  they  had  strangled  the  demons,  and  live 
by  the  plunder  they  acquired ;  and  having  been  the 
means  of  enabling  the  world  to  get  provided  with 
men  by  the  destruction  of  the  demons,  their  pos- 
terity would  be  entitled  to  take  a  few  for  their 
own  ose.' 

The  goddess  also  told  them  that  they  might 
leave  the  bodies  of  their  victims  on  the  ground. 
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and  she  would  take  ore 

removed,  provided  they 

how  she  diapoeed  of  tbsm.    Oa  saa 

ever,  a  slave  had  the  ssiirity  to  hJk  km,mi 

saw  the  goddess  withsal  any  date  ^Ass» 

ing  the  bodies  and  throwing  th«  shitf  ■  te 

air.      Her  modcaly  and  d^y  wm  mmmf 

offended,  and  she  told  thsa^  that  ii  tes^  ttq 

must  bury  the  bodies  thaasslfeis  haft«a» 

remains  of  eowpaisien  for  htr 

she  bestowed  on  the 

various  snpemafnral  qoslttiss. 

A  pick-axe  is  ecaasfracsi  by  esA  ^  Ite 
setting  out  on  an  axpedilion, sni is  MpsMd Wi 
Thug  mnch  ia  the  same  lifht «  fta  mmi  s  to  t 
soldier.  It  is  the  awk  ef  !■  H^^^ 
swears  by  it,  and  nadar  sack  as  wM  mmm, 
that  the  penon  who  ferswsanlMdf  nriLs^s 
two  or  threl  days, 'die  a  herni  d«k;  la krf 
will  turn  round,  his  fiMa  toentfdi  Ui  Wk.«<  h 
f«iU  writhe  in  tortnrcs  till  he  Am.*  TWmJ^ 
the  ooosecratcd  piek^axe  k  atssr  kmi  m  4^^ 
a  grave  by  any  exeepi  a  Thag.  li  ii  ^srt  ■ 
the  shrewedcat,  cUanest,  sad  BMlHltf  «iw^ 
fill  man  of  the  party  in  hii  wsmUi^  Vim  • 
camp,  he  borias  it  ia  a  seeaie  ptHi  art  •  p^ 
in  the  direction  tk^  iatcad  to  !•;  m"  «*' 
direction  is  better,  its  pofart  viU  hs  famiA^> 
Formerly  it  oaed  to  be  thrawa  ials  seA"*— 
it  would  coma  up  ef  itaell^  whsa  ■aa^  «* 
the  appropriate  cereasoaies ;  bat  aw  lb 
Thugs  have  begun  to  do  what  a  Mri 
neglected  what  u  enooied.  it  ImbsliM  Mas. 
arTeoamed.    is  tb  Ii^l 


as  fiu*  as  they  are 

where  the  prioiitive  spmt  ef  ^ 

been  departed  froos,  this  is  stjIltW cat-  'bsai 
a  whole  expeditsoa  that  I  ssads  wtkimiw 
northern  Thug,  who  served  a  cw^Mp  ■*** 
people  of  his  own  erofessiea.  ia  tka  inai '  "^ 
Khan  and  his  brother  esrried  Ihs  piA«i»  "t* 
heard  them  repeatedly  ia  ths  mam  mi  •« 
from  the  woa  into  atich  ths|  hsd  tbsM  *■ 
overnight,  and  saw  the  pA-ian  cms  ^  ** 
selves  from  the  wall.  mAUibmikm^ 
which  they  htUofmOm    BmUh^^^ 


The  most  ordiaary  I 

in  which  the  goddess  iatorfass  is  hMdhr 
votaries,  b  by  means  of  omtas.  Thnai* 
sidered  by  the  Thogs  as  signs  i 


to  guide  them  to  their  prey,  sr  ts  e«  *•* 
approaching  danger ;  and  no  asabw  s(  *i"^ 
nity  doubts,  that  if  thess  oombs  hsd  l;^<^^ 
to  and  the  other  prcscriWd  rslsi  sham  * 
system  of  Thugpc  mast  hate  iaaiM  ^* 
auspices  of  ito  divine  pattoaisi,  ia  ^Mirf** 
efforts  for  ito  soppreesica. 

TIN,  («.)  The  priactpel 
are  in  the  aonth-west  part  ef  tht  a 
parish  of  8t  Just,  where  tht  ceaaCrj 
cipally  of  granhe ;  bat  theft  srt  mem 
mines  in  the  slate  in  oChsr  pkaa 
mines  are  worked  under  the  hs4  ef  tki « 


«  Oeymom  MwctQin.     TobM  wm  a  oynph  beloTed  hy 
Krialuia.Mii  by  hialorMdlatotkit  plant, 
t  Naadle  bm4  In  tattooinf . 


el  van, 
slender  veins  of  ore,  '  _ 

An  adventurous  miner  set  to  aerk.  ^'^  " 
rock  was  covered  several  fni  d«f  <  '^J^ 
so  that  he  could  only  goosed daMg •  f^ ** 
day.     Every  tiase  the  msniitBraid  It  i*«^ 


J 


TIN. 
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cliejr  hmd  to  empty  oat  the  water  in  tlie  ezcaTstion 
they  hmd  formed;  but  after  they  had  advanced 
•ocne  way  an  indoture,  or  kind  of  coffer-dam,  like 
what  it  used  hi  building  the  piers  of  bridges,  was 
constructed,  which  rose  above  the  high- water  letel, 
and,  by  machinery  connected  with  a  steam-engine 
at  200  yards  distance  on  the  shore,  the  work  was 
proceeded  with.  The  mine  produced  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  ore  for  several  years,  when  unfor- 
tunateiy  a  large  vessel,  which  had  drifted  frem  her 
moorings,  struck  against  the  coffer-dam,  overturned 
it.  and  the  whole  works  were  in  an  instant  filled 
with  water. 

There  are  two  systems  of  tin-veins  in  Cornwall, 
both  running  nearly  east  and  west ;  but  the  oldest 
dip  to  the  north,  while  the  newer,  which  traverse 
the  former,  dip  to  the  south.  Their  width  is 
Tarious,  from  a  few  lines  to  several  feet,  and  in 
their  length  there  is  the  same  diversity :  some  have 
been  traced  as  much  as  two  miles.  The  same  vein 
ia  continually  changing  its  dimensions  in  point  of 
width.  Those  which  are  found  in  the  slate  are 
uaually  much  more  productive  of  metal  than  those 
which  traverse  the  granite ;  and  they  very  com- 
monly  are  met  with  at  the  junction  of  these  two 
descriptions  of  rocks,  and  usually  pass  from  the 
one  into  the  other  without  any  change  taking  place 
in  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  vein,  although 
there  are  not  unfrequent  exceptions  to  this. 
Quart*  is  the  most  common  substance  of  the  vein, 
and  the  ore  is  disseminated  through  it;  but  the 
▼ein-stone  often  consists  of  othpr  minerals.  In 
moat  of  the  veins  of  Cornwall,  tin  is  found  nearer 
the  surface  than  copper.  Besides  the  veins  now 
foond  traversing  the  rocks,  another  abundant  sup- 
pi/  of  tin  in  Cornwall  is  from  what  are  called  the 
'*  stream  works,"  In  the  lower  parts  of  many  val- 
leys there  are  accumulations  of  gravel,  sand,  and 
oUier  alluvium,  and  in  these  vast  quantities  of 
rolled  pebbles  and  sand,  composed  of  a  very  pure 
tin-ore,  are  met  with.  That  ore  is  dug  up  and 
such  inines  are  called  '*  stream-works,"  because 
streams  of  water  are  employed  to  wash  the  gravel 
and  sand,  and  so  separate  the  ore  from  the  other 
substances  with  which  it  is  mixed.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  of  these  is  that  called  **  Happy 
Union,"  in  the  valley  of  Pentuan  and  parish  of  St 
Austell,  where,  for  many  ages,  a  vast  quantity  of 
tin  has  been  obtained.  The  valley  is  from  300  to 
600  feet  wide,  and  contains  an  accumulation  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  in 
mmny  places.  The  gravel  consists  of  fragments  of 
granite,  similar  to  that  of  the  adjoining  hills,  all 
considerably  rounded  by  attrition,  together  with 
fragments  of  slate,  which  have  not  been  much 
water-worn.  The  tin-ore  lies,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  lowest  bed  of  this  idluvial  deposit,  and  in 
the  form  of  coarse  sand,  and  of  pebbles  of  all  sizes, 
up  to  ten  lbs.  weight. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
all  the  tin  produced  in  Cornwall,  whether  from 
streams  or  mines,  was  smelted  in  blast  furnaces 
with  charcoal.  It  was  not  until  the  former  part  of 
that  century  that  pit-coal  had  been  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  smelting  of  any  of  the  metals.  The 
decrease  of  wood  in  Cornwall,  and  the  consequent 
increasing  expense  of  smelting  tin  with  charcoal, 
natorally  induced  the  tinnera  to  turn  to  any  substi- 
tute, and  to  try  the  use  of  pit  coal.  This  was 
probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  erection  of 
Mr  (reverberatory)  furnaces,  in  which  the  fiiel  and 
the  ore  were  separated,  and  culm-coal  (possessing 


much  of  the  properties  of  charcoal)  mixed  as  a  flux 
with  the  ore. 

There  are  now  three  kinds  of  tin  made  in  Corn- 
wall, viz.,  grain^tin,  refined  tin,  and  common  tin. 

Grain-tin  was  formerly  made  solely  in  blastfur- 
naces,  only  from  the  diluvial  tin-ores,  or  what  ik 
generally  called  stream-tin,  remarkable  for  its  su- 
perior  purity.  It  vras  the  only  kind  of  tin  used 
for  making  tin  plates  (or  rather  for  tinning  the 
plates  of  iron),  on  account  partly  of  its  fluidity, 
and  partly  of  its  superior  colour  and  lustre.  It 
was  also  used,  in  small  quantities,  in  dyeing  scarlet 
and  in  making  tinfoil.  The  price  was  much  higher 
than  that  of  common  tin,  sometimes  20s.  to  SOs. 
per  cwt.  higher.  Grain-tin  has  lately  been  almost 
wholly  made  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  like  other 
tin,  but  still  generally  frdm  diluvial  ores,  although 
mixed,  in  a  small  degree,  with  the  rery  purest  mine 
ores.  This  cheaper  mode  of  manufacture  has 
greatly  reduced  the  price. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
when  scarcely  enough  grain-tin  could  be  procured 
for  the  use  of  the  tin-plate  manufacturers,  the  tin- 
smelters,  by  selecting  particular  ores,  commenced 
making  tin  of  such  a  quality  as  was  quite  fluid 
enough  for  tin  plates,  idthough  not  of  so  fine  a 
colour ;  which  was  used  for  the  firat  coat  on  the 
iron  plate,  and  grain-tin  for  the  second  (for  all  the 
plates  are  dipped  twice  in  the  tin).  This  is  called 
refined  tin,  and  its  quality  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved, (although  still  it  is  not  equal  to  grain-tin,) 
that  bV  most  of  the  tin-plate  manufacturera  no 
other  tin  is  now  used.  There  are  a  few,  however, 
who  still  use  grain-tin  for  the  outer  coat  of  the 
plate. 

Common  tin  is  made  firom  the  mass  of  the  tin- 
ores  of  ComwalL 

Statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain-tin  and 
other  tin  made  in  the  twenty  years  ending  with 
1837. 


ReSMdnd 

Rdb^aedl 

enfalla.OMM.tl>. 

Tmtb. 

Ti»fc 

Toofc 

Tmi«. 

Tou. 

TOM^ 

181S 

660 

8.406 

1881 

S46 

**iti 

1819 

985 

8.8W 

1889 

S86 

4.06/ 

IflkO 

806 

8,684 

1888 

S16 

8.849 

18il 

804 

«,«• 

1884 

844 

S.T40 

18IS 

87T 

t^l 

1889 

967 

8.961 

I82S 

488 

8,790 

1886 

896 

S.T98 

18M 

m 

4,911 

1887 

899 

4.081 

l8St 

asi 

4/07 

ins 

86» 

<n8 

6,50r 

77,809 

1887 
18S8 
18S9 

811 
314 
846 

0^44 
4,017 
4,168 

'rassri 

881 

8,800 

1880 

818 

4,llt 

- 

The  relative  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  tin 
are  now: — 


Snpmrior  grain  for  dyoiag,  ftc  99 
TlD-plata  grain 


Refined 
CommoD  ditto 


c  991 
.    82J 


per  cwt. 


The  name  grain-tin  appean  to  have  been  given  to 
it  from  its  quality  of  granulating.  This  is  done  by 
placing  a  block  of  it  in  a  furnace-kettle,  and  heat- 
ing it  as  high  as  it  will  bear  without  melting;  it  is 
then  raised  by  a  pulley  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  suddenly  dropped  on  a  hard  surface,  by  which 
it  becomes  instantly  divided  into  small  straited 
masses,  to  which  the  name  grtnnt  has  been  given. 

As  co;itradi»tinguished  from  this,  the  other  tin 
was  formerly  called  bhck-tm,  but  this  distinction 
has  long  been  disused. 

The  quantity  of  grain-tin  now  consumed  in 
dyeing,  and  in  making  tinfoil,  is  nearly  if  not  quite, 
200  tons  per  annum. 
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The  prieet  of  tin  in  tbc  home  market,  for  the 
twenty  years  ending  with  1887*  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Price  0f  Tin  in  the  Home  Market  in  eadk  Year  /rem  1B18  to 
1887 


CMM«tl« 

Bdb«8e> 

CMMMte    B««MJlia| 

iaLwdM. 

iaWste. 

imUmdm. 

kiWalM. 

Tmh. 

».    4. 

«.    d. 

Ymn 

«.    d. 

•.    4. 

isia 

M    f 

m  8 

ib88 

71    8 

81    8 

MIf 

Tl    S 

78    8 

1888 

7«    0 

81   8 

itei 

73    8 

78    8 

IbM 

78    f 

78   t 

ini 

7»    8 

81    t 

1881 

78    8 

83    0 

Mn 

If   6 

180    f 

18» 

7t    8 

78    3 

iftfl 

M    f 

185    8 

1883 

78    8 

78    f 

ISM 

•8    8 

M    8 

1834 

n  • 

88    C 

i«t» 

fl    4 

84    8 

1833 

ft    8 

88    t 

lUf 

n  8 

8t    8 

1638 

I8t    8 

114    3 

It^ 

f8    8 

.     »    • 

1837 

88   8 

•3    3 

The  price  of  tin. plate  grain -tin  is  usually  about 
58.  per  cwt.  abo? e  the  price  of  refined  tin. 

Until  1838  all  the  tin  of  Cornwall  paid  a  doty 
of  48.  per  120  lbs.  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  or  to 
the  sorereign  when  there  was  no  duket  the  fees 
to  the  officers,  and  the  loss  of  time,  were  equal  to 
Is.  more.  This  duty  is  now  however  abolished, 
and  the  miners  reap  the  benefit. 

The  only  part  of  Europe  besides  Great  Britain 
in  which  tin  is  now  obtained  in  any  quantity  is 
Germany.  There  are  mines  in  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  Silesia,  and  the  produce  is  sufficient  to  supply 
a  large  proportion  of  the  demand  for  this  metal  in 
that  part  of  Europe.  There  are  some  mines  of 
high  antiquity  in  Spain,  in  Gallida,  but  we  bare 
no  information  respecting  their  present  state.  It 
was  not  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of  France  till 
the  year  1809.  when  it  was  disco? ered  not  for  from 
Limoges,  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne;  and, 
in  the  year  1817.  it  was  accidentally  found  in  the 
south  of  Brittany,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rif  er  Loire.  A  marine  officer,  who  had  long  been 
detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England,  and  bad 
been  quartered  in  Cornwall  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tin-mines,  returned  to  his  native  town  of 
Piriac,  a  small  sea-port  of  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Loire.  Going  out  sea-fishing  one  day,  and 
wanting  some  weights  for  his  lines,  he  picked  up  a 
pebble  on  the  shore,  which  appearing  to  him  unusuaily 
heavy,  he  took  it  home  to  compare  with  a  piece  of 
Cornish  stream  tin  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
pkce  of  his  captivity,  and  found  it  to  be  the  same 
substance.  He  gave  notice  of  his  discovery  in  the 
proper  quarter,  and  Bl  Dufrenoy,  now  a  distin- 
guished French  geologist,  then  a  young  aspiratU  of 
the  school  of  mines,  was  sent  with  another  to  in- 
vestigaU  the  matter,  and  the  report  they  made 
shows  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  structure  be- 
tween that  part  of  Brittany  and  the  tin  district  of 
Cornwall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channeL 
The  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and 
Piriac  is  composed  of  granite  and  slate,  and  it  is 
at  the  junction  of  these  rocks  that  the  tin  ore  is 
chiefly  found.  They  met  with  Tcins  traversing 
the  rocks,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stream  tin 
both  in  the  form  of  pebbles  and  of  sand ;  and  their 
impression  was,  that  this  stream  tin  was  produced 
by  the  wearing  of  the  rocks  containing  the  veins 
by  the  action  of  the  waves ;  the  same  action  going 
on  now,  as  in  Cornwall  in  remote  ages.  The  con- 
tinued large  importations  of  tin  from  England  into 
France  shows  that  this  discovery  has  not  as  yet 
been  attended  with  any  great  results. 

By  for  the  largest  quantity  of  tin  that  has  yet 
been  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  is,  alter  Corn- 
wall, in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  has  been  met 
with  as  well  on  the  continent  as  in  the  islands, 
from  about  6^  north  to  5^  south  lautude,  and  from 


k  of  0fimsB««tt8«s 


Oe»  to  lOT*"  of  sMt  lo^itiBde.  h  »  ^rf  ■ 
Siam,  and  in  namerow  part*  of  the  Mikfrn  p». 
insula,  and  in  the  kicts  on  its  easat.  ad  •  At 
island  of  Borneo ;  bat  ths  richest  aaHi  mm  9« 
island  of  Banca,  which  Bca  off  tht  mak^atkn 
part  of  Sumatra.  The  diaeovcry  ■»  imda^ 
in  the  year  1710,  when  seme  mm  m  aii 
smelted  in  a  ^n  that  h«dbtramad88i<tefanrf. 
The  ore  is  wholly  of  this  dcaerifdm.  ■!  mm 
as  in  Cornwall,  in  alluvial  depeaitsi  a amfcmtt- 
lowed  below  thirty  or  forty  fact  dny^altok* 
of  ore  freqtsentlyUe  within  thrarsrifwhtfdtt 
surfoce.  The  mines  are  exdaMtsiy  wiMIr 
Chinese  under  the  aathority  ef  tht  pmmm, 
and  they  deliver  the  metal  at  a  Hai  rm.  Tk 
smelting  b  ooodocted  by  a  very  asffir  mi  lA 
process,  and  yields  from  50  to  79  yar  oMt  tffai 
metal;  where  it  yields  less  than  SlyaroA  is 
not  thought  worth  worfctng.  la  thnty  ywiAr 
the  discovery  the  mines  yi^M  so  kas  tim  9 
tons,  and  in  the  most  ptuspirsm  tarn  ttav  ■ 
said  to  have  produced  aboat  SMO  m»  am^ 
but  latterly  not  iDore  than  half  thai  fsmniy  Tk 
mines  are  m  the  Dorthen  and  waalsn  ^ft  rf* 
island,  but  a  largo  portioo  of  It  yet  leoBaa  w  te 
explored,  and  in  the  opinios  of  Bar  tadW  itf 
fles,  there  seems  bo  reaaoo  to  affsafcasri  mf  M- 
dency  in  the  ore  for  ceatanea.  Ifr  CmAm 
thinks  that  the  foiling  off  k  mm  ta  It  mM 
to  a  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of  ■MrttatBaaa 
defidenry  of  the  ore  The  highw  wtmmB  4 
Banca  are  of  granite,  and  the  mnm  m  a  tanrf 
in  gravel  compoaed  of  j 
rodts.  Sir  S.  Rafll 
ore  found  in  the  Malayan 
induding  that  of  Banca,  haa 
down  from  the  groat  central  aaaantaai  4 ^a^ 
tinent  which  termiiiate  the  saafa  ya^n^  tW 
prindpal  demand  for  Banca  an^  JUir »  a  ■ 
China,  which  is  probably  not  lam  thaa  Mian*  a 
the  year,  and  Boapl  takes  aff  ahsai  Wl  ^ 

quantity,  the -■- 

Europe. 

TOD,  Lieotennnt-coloncl  ivOK  ef^^. 
East   India 
Scotland,  and  I 
1800,  at  the  i 

England  for  India,  aad  obtatas4  a  ( 
the  second  Bengal  Enropeaa  i 
volunteered  for  tho  Mofocca  late^  »  ^^T 
to  the  marines,  serrod  as  oae  m  haaid  lla  v**- 
ington,  and  aflerwaf da,  as  he  txyn^  i»  *■* 
the  gauntlet  from  Calcntta  to  Dsiiwi '  k^ 
ccmber,  1805,  when  a  sobaltcra  in  tie  ^T** 
force  at  Qwalior,  he  was  attached  taifo  m*^ 
of  hb  friend,  Mr  Oname  Mcfw.  mm  ^  ^"^ 
of  the  MahmtU  war  to  the  «Mm8l  f 
seated  amongst  tho  rains  ef  Mnmr. 
reached  in  the  spring  of  1801  Tin  < 
country  (R^pootana)  he  rams  tha  ■* 
future  official  labonrai  aadttlashfim** 
lot  of  very  fow  iadiridiaak  to  fmfmm  *^* 
important,  consideroi^  with  itiamci  *  ^  ^ 
of  his  duties.  His  dtapoation  vnsa 
and  open,  warm  and  seiNatiw,  ytt  i 

all   those   qualities   which  

amiability.  His  rhnracter  was  if«,  b*^ 
and  energetic,  bordering  oatalfcaMSM  h* 
Uste  for  geographical,  UstofWaL  snd^y 
pursuits,  was  developed  by  the  scm*^  [ 
placed  him  in  a  comtry  rich  m 
recollections  which  gratify  the  i 
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rjr.  M  be  ttatei,  «t  hit  Tbit  almott  «  terra  incog- 
£tfa  to  Europeani,  and  peopled  by  a  race  whose 
udimental  qualities,  though  obscured  b/the  rices 
n^endered  through  misgovernment,  were  in  har- 
lony  with  those  of  his  own  character.  Almost 
ncxiediately  upon  his  arrival  in  that  country  (as  he 
ells  Of  in  his  Geographical  Memoir)  he  began  its 
urwey,  the  details  of  which  he  has  stated  in  the 
rlemoir,  and  the  result  is  given  in  the  magnificent 
3«p  which  graces  his  amuiU  of  Rajast'han.  In 
b«  maps  prior  to  this  survey,  Rajpootana  was  al- 
most a  total  blank;  nearly  all  the  vrestem  and 
entral  states  are  Mranting;  the  rivers  were  sup- 
cMsed  to  have  a  southerly  course  into  the  Nerbudda, 
lid  the  position  of  the  two  capitals  (the  ancient 
nd  the  modern)  of  Mewar  Mras  precisely  reversed; 
I!  bee  tore  being  placed  in  the  best  maps  S.  E.  of 
>4>d  I  pore,  i  nstead  of  E.  N.  E.  The  map  of  colonel  Tod 
vas  completed  in  1815,  and  presented  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Hastings :  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the 
Luthof  first  bestowed  the  name  of  Central  India 
ipon  the  country,  which  it  has  since  retained.  The 
nap  was  of  vast  utility  to  the  government,  being 
nade  one  of  the  foundations  of  lord  Hastings'  plan 
if  operations  in  the  year  1817.  His  surveys  were 
^ontioued  without  interruption,  except  by  his  in- 
}«fatigable  researches  into  the  history  and  anti- 
luiiiea  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  till  1817»  when  he 
KMM  appointed  political  agent  of  government,  hav- 
D^  tke  sole  control  over  the  five  principal  states 
>f  Rajast'han ;  Mewar,  Bfarwar,  Jessulmer,  Kotah, 
ind  Boondi. 

The  results  of  his  administration,  as  restorer  of 
Rjijpootana,  are  exhibited  in  his  great  work,  and 
ire  traced  in  still  more  unexceptionable  characters, 
n  the  gratitude  of  the  people.  The  extraordinary 
uid  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  Mewarees,  in 
particular,  to  him,  are  painted  in  very  delightful 
»lour8  by  bishop  Heber,  who,  during  his  journey 
through  this  part  of  India,  heard  incessant  in- 
quiries respecting  **  Tod  Sahib,"  and  whether  it 
was  likely  that  they  should  see  him  again.  **  His 
name,"  the  bishop  observes,  **  appears  to  be  held 
in  a  degree  of  affection  and  respect  by  all  the  upper 
snd  middling  classes  of  society  highly  honourable 
to  him."  Speaking  of  Bheelwara,  which  colonel 
Tod  had  almost  re-created,  he  says, — **  In  short, 
as  one  of  the  merchants  who  called  on  me  said, 
*  It  ought  to  be  called  Todgunge;  but  there  is  no 
need,  for  we  shall  never  forget  him.'  Such  praise 
as  this,"  he  continues,  **  from  people  who  had  no 
further  hopes  of  seeing  or  receiving  any  benefit 
from  him,  is  indeed  of  sterling  value."  The  fact 
i«,  that  the  place  was  called  Todgwage,  but  this 
name  was  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  colonel 
Tod  himself. 

In  the  jear  1822,  after  two-snd-twenty  years  of 
service,  eighteen  of  them  spent  amongst  the  Raj- 
poots of  western  India,  and  five  ts  political  agent, 
colonel  Tod's  shattered  health  called  upon  him  im- 
peratively to  suspend  his  toils  and  quit  the  climate 
of  India.  But  the  ruling  passion  forbade  him  to 
proceed  direct  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  In 
1819,  he  had  completed  the  circuit  of  Marwar, 
visiting  its  capital,  Joudpoor  viA  Komulroer,  thence 
returning  by  Mairta  and  Ajmer  to  Oodipoor.  Next 
year,  be  visited  Kotah  and  Boondi,  the  latter  of 
which  he  revisited  in  18*21,  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  Rao  Raja, 
Ram  Sing,  who  had  left  colonel  Tod  guardian  of 
his  infant  son,  the  prince  of  the  Haras.  He  re- 
turned  to  Oodipoor  in  March,  182*2,  and  took  final 


leave  of  the  valley  in  June  of  that  year.  He  pro- 
ceeded  across  the  Aravulli  to  Mount  Aboo,  and 
inspected  the  wonders  of  that  sacred  place.  He 
discovered  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  in  the  skirts 
of  Bfarwar;  explored  the  ancient  city  of  Anhul- 
warra,  the  capital  of  the  Balhara  sovereigns; 
crossed  the  peninsula  of  Saurashtra  to  its  extreme 
western  point,  visiting  in  his  wav  Puttun  Somnath 
and  its  celebrated  temple,  and  the  Jain  shrines  of 
Gimar ;  and  embarked  for  England,  at  Bombay,  in 
the  early  part  of  1823.  From  the  period  of  his 
return,  his  time,  fortune,  and  health  were  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits.  Indeed,  to  his  ardent  and  un- 
remitting  exertions,  whenever  he  was  not  actually 
disabled  by  suffering,  must  be  ascribed  the  fatal 
attack  which  terminated  his  existence  in  the  vi- 
gour of  life.  He  was  seixed  with  apoplexy  on  the 
moraing  of  Monday,  the  16th  of  November,  the 
anniversary  of  his  marriage,  while  transacting  busi- 
ness at  his  bankers',  and  expired  in  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  November,  1835.  He 
had  latterly  passed  twelve  months  abroad,  in  the 
hope  of  conquering  a  complaint  in  the  chest,  and 
returned  to  England  only  on  the  3d  of  September. 
During  his  last  ivinter,  in  Rome,  he  was  daily  oc- 
cupied on  a  work,  to  be  entitled  •*  Travels  in 
Western  India,"  being  the  result  of  observations 
in  a  journey  he  made  to  the  peninsula  of  Quserat 
just  before  he  finally  quitted  the  country. 

TRIM;  an  ancient  town  of  Ireland,  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  East  Meath,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster;  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Moyfenragh,  and  partly  in  that  of  Upper  Navan. 
It  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Dublin,  from  which  it 
is  distant  thirty-two  miles.  It  is  built  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Boyne,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
productive  and  populous  district.  It  formerly  re- 
turned two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The 
trade  carried  on  here  is  very  trifling ;  a  few  persons 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ticken  and 
woollen  for  home  consumption.  Trim  is  remark- 
able for  its  ancient  ruins ;  among  them  the  castle 
is  the  most  prominent,  both  from  its  dimensions, 
and  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  to  be  the  roost  spacious  edifice  of  the 
kind,  of  which  there  are  any  remains  in  Ireland. 
Besides  the  castle,  there  are  the  ruins  of  several 
monastic  establishments  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Population  of  parish  of  Trim,  5926, 
of  which  3282  are  in  the  town. 

TROTTER,  Thomas,  M.D.  formerly  physician 
to  the  channel  fleet ;  was  a  native  of  Roxburgh* 
shire,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession.  In 
1782,  when  very  young,  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
in  the  royal  navy;  and  in  his  treatise  on  the  scurvy 
(first  published  in  1786)  he  says  that  he  was  the 
first  member  of  his  corps  who  was  obliged  to  seek 
employment  in  the  African  trade.  On  his  return 
from  Africa  in  1785,  he  settled  at  a  small  town  in 
Northumberland ;  and,  during  his  residenes  there* 
he  obtained,  in  1788,  his  doctor's  degree  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  subject  of  his  thesis  being  De  Ebrietate, 
which  was  praised  by  Dr  Cullen.  In  1789,  b^  the 
friendship  of  admiral  Roddam,  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  his  flag  ship.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  slave-trade. 
In  1790,  he  published  a  '*  Review  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  British  Navy;"  in  1793,  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  royal  hospital  al 
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Porttmoutb,  and  in  th«  next  year  pbytidui  to  the 
fleet.  Before  tkb  period,  the  medical  ditdpUae  of 
the  navy  had  been  in  a  miaerable  state,  both  as  re- 
spected the  care  of  the  men's  health,  and  the  ad- 
vancement  of  the  medical  officers.  Dr  Trotter, 
however,  presently  arranged  these  matters  in  a  sys* 
teroatic  manner ;  and  the  many  marks  of  respect 
which  were  shown  him,  both  by  oflElcers  and  by 
seamen,  are  the  best  proofs  of  the  advantageous 
nature  of  the  changes  which  he  effected.  On  his 
retirement  from  the  nary,  Dr  Trotter  settled  at 
Newcastle,  where  he  practised  for  many  years  with 
great  reputation,  occasionally  amusing  himself  with 
poetry  and  other  elegant  literary  pursuits.  He  died 
on  the  6th  Sept.  1832.  His  professional  works 
deservedly  rank  high,  and  their  authority  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  medical  professors  and  teachers. 
The  titles  of  his  publications  not  already  men- 
tioned, are,  in  chronological  order,  as  follows : — 
Medical  and  Chemical  Essays,  1796.  Medica  Nau- 
tica,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  1799, 
8  vols.  Svo.  Suspiria  Oceania,  a  Monody  on  the 
late  Earl  Howe.  An  English  edition  of  his  Essay 
on  Drunkenness,  1804.  4th  edition  1812.  An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Proprietors  and  Blanagers  of  Coal 
Mines,  on  the  Means  of  destroying  Damp,  1806. 
A  View  of  the  Nervous  Temperament,  being  a 
practical  Treatise  on  Nenrous,  Bilious,  Stomadi, 
and  Liver  Complaints,  1812,  8vo.  The  Noble 
Foundling,  a  Tragedy,  1813.  A  Tolume  of  Poems ; 
also  many  communications  to  the  Medical  Journal, 
the  European  Blagaiine  and  other  periodical  works. 
TROUQHTON,  Edwakd,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  instrument  maker,  was  a 
native  of  Cumberland.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  came  to  London,  and  was  instructed  by  an  elder 
brother  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art  in  which  he 
afterwards  so  greatly  excelled.  About  the  year 
1780,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  he  settled 
in  Fleet  street,  and  at  that  early  period  of  his  life 
laid  the  foundation  of  hb  future  £ime.  His  inven- 
tion of  a  method  by  which  the  graduation  of  in- 
struments of  the  largest  class  could  be  effected 
with  a  degree  of  ease  and  accuracy  unattainable  by 
any  former  means,  and  the  construction  of  an  en- 
gine (still  in  the  establishment  of  hb  suceeasor) 
ior  the  division  of  those  of  smaller  dimensions, 
added  to  the  skill  and  care  employed  in  their  ar- 
rangement and  execution,  gave  to  his  works  a  su- 
periority that  was  early  appreciated  by  those  whose 
pursuits  required  such  assistance.  B[is  method  of 
original  graduation  was  disclosed  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  roval  sodety,  in  the 
vear  1809 ;  and  the  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to 
him  by  that  learned  body,  of  which  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  elected  a  fellow.  Of  the  astronomied 
sodety  he  was  an  original  member,  subsequently 
one  of  the  vice-presidents ;  and  to  the  dose  of  his 
life  felt  a  lively  interest  in  its  prosperity.  His  celeb- 
rity was  not  confined  to  his  native  country,  for 
about  the  year  1830  the  gold  medal  of  science  was 
presented  to  him  by  its  iUustrious  patron  the  king 
of  Denmark.  To  what  extent  the  present  state 
of  navigation,  geography,  and  astronomy  is  in- 
debted to  his  talents,  is  not  easily  determined ; 
but  there  was  scarcely  any  eitensive  geodatieal 
operation  undertaken  in  which  his  aaslstanee  was 
not  solidted ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  observatory 
in  the  world  of  any  notoriety  that  does  not  contain 
some  monument  of  his  ^ius,  dther  executed  in 
the  establishment  of  which  he  was  once  the  bead, 
or  constructed  by  other  artists  in  imitation  of  his 
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TROWBRIDGE  s 
countirof  Wilts,  eiti 
river  Were,  a  little  aWvw  it* 
Avon,  ttiaety-Biae  asilc*  W«  ky  ft. 
The  inhabitante  are  tmp\afm4  km  ti 
of  woollen  doth,  whidi  wm 
early  period;  the  artidea 
meres,  with 

munication  is  ope»e^  mitk 
means  of  the  Keaaei  omI  A 
about  a  mile  north  of  thm 

The  church,  which  b  dcrfW^eJ  «•  U 
a  spadoua  structure,  eoodvtaav  mi  m  aaai 
two  side  aisles,  with  c^ayeAa  atta^M^  a 
south  porch,  and  a  larfo  tmmw  m  tke  t 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  apsie ;  tka  ■■*«  i 
are  crowned  with ' 
nades.  Here  are  also  nlafa  mi 
tists,  Prcsbyteriaaa,  and  Mm^mtmmtL  A 
in  which  fifty  boys  are 
property  left  lor  charitaWe 
Geor^  Crabbe,  t^  poet,  was  iwetv  ^  t 
for  eighteen  years,  aa4  Smd  ham  F^ 
Population  of^towa  and  parish  m 

TTPE-FOUNDIKO.    la  tte 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  aa  aaeaa^  to  I 
invention  of  nwvaUe  oietal  tjpa^  aarf 
cation  to  the  art  of  priatiag,    la  iftm 
have  only  to  dcacriW  tW 
are  made.     The  metal  ai 
an  alloy,  coasisting  easeirtiBlly  ^ 
and  one  fifth  regulaa  of 
lead  to  oae  of  aatsaioay.     TW 
requiring  the  hardest  metal,  %hm  aAaj 
twenty-five  parte  of  tW  t^galaB  a< 
seventy.five  parts  of  load:   the 
varied  for  the  larger  siaca,  aa  fl 
fifteen  parts  of  aatiasoay  aia  aaad  aa 
lead.     The  antimoay  givaa  the 
hardness  when  cast; 

party  of  shrinking  leas  thaa  mamk  mikm 
It  cools,  the  type  reeeivas  aB  ijha  ^km 
finish,  which  it  can  ae^nra,  hf  fitta^ 
of  the  mould,  la  makiBf  tipea.  the  ta 
cut  by  aa  artist  upoa  the  eai  «f  a  tftoai 
sweriag  to  the  shape  of  the 
letter  may  be  formed  by 
lows,  filing  up  the  edns,  and  thaa  hasAa 
softsteeL  The  paach  b  thea  detvM  aifta 
of  copper,  whidi  Ibnaa  the 
the  mould  iateaded 
many  varietiea  of  . 
as  there  are  aiaea  aad  apedaa  of  ch 
In  casting,  the  types  sea  fmasi 
pidity,  owing  to  ihs  aakkaaaa 
metsJ  eoola.  The  aMM  ia  win 
cast,  b  compoasd  of  two  porta. 
made  of  wood,  the  iaaer  of  ale 
has  a  hopper-moath,  lata 
oietal  b  poured.  The 
although  the 
eachhal^ 
four  sides  of  the  lettar.  b 
other.  The  matrix  b 
mould,  directly  aader  the  laatia  W 
b  held  In  ita  poeitioa  hy  a 
that  b  caet  caa  I  ' 
hy  removing  the 
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alloy.  Into  tbis  pot  the  foander  dips  a  very  small 
iron  ladle,  to  lift  merely  as  much  metal  as  will  cast 
a  single  letter  at  a  time.  Having  poured  in  the 
metal  Mrith  his  right  hand,  and  returned  the  ladle 
to  the  melting  pot,  the  founder  throws  up  his  left 
band,  which  holds  the  mould,  above  his  head,  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  supporting  it  with  his  right  hand. 
It  is  this  movement  which  forces  the  metal  into 
all  the  interstices  of  the  matrix ;  for  without  it, 
the  metal,  especially  in  the  smaller  moulds,  would 
not  be  able  to  expel  the  air  and  reach  the  bottom. 
The  pouring  in  the  metal,  the  throwing  up  the 
mould,  the  unclosing  it,  removing  the  pressure  of 
the  spring,  picking  out  the  cast  letter,  closing  the 
mould  again,  and  re-applying  the  spring  to  be 
ready  for  a  new  operation,  are  all  performed  with 
luch  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision,  that  a 
ikilful  workooan  will  turn  out  500  good  letters  in 
sn  hour,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  every  eighth  part 
of  a  minute.  A  considerable  piece  of  metal 
remains  attached  to  the  end  of  the  type  as  it  quits 
the  mould.  There  are  nicks  upon  the  lower  edge 
of  the  types,  to  enable  the  compositor  to  place 
them  upright,  without  looking  at  them. 

From  the  table  of  the  cosher,  the  heap  of  types 
turned  out  of  its  mould,  is  transferred  from  time 
to  time  to  another  table,  by  a  boy,  whose  business 
It  is  to  break  off  the  superfluous  metal,  and  this  he 
does  so  rapidly  as  to  clear  from  2000  to  5000  types 
m  an  hour ;  a  very  remarkable  dispatch,  since  he 
must  seize  them  by  their  edges,  and  not  by  their 
feeble  flat  sides.  From  the  breaking  off  boy,  the 
types  are  taken  to  the  rubber,  a  man  who  sits 
with  a  grit  stone  slab  on  a  table  before  him,  and 
haring  on  the  (ore  and  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand  a  piece  of  tarred  leather,  passes  each  broad 
side  of  the  type  smartly  over  the  stone,  turning  it 
in  the  movement,  and  that  so  dexterously,  as  to 
be  able  to  rub  2000  types  in  an  hour. 

From  the  rubber,  the  types  are  conveyed  to  a 
boy,  who,  with  equal  rapidity,  sets  them  up  in 
lines,  in  a  long  shallow  frame,  with  their  fiaces 
sppermost  and  nicks  outwards.  This  frame,  con- 
taining a  full  line,  is  put  into  the  dresser's  hands, 
who  polishes  them  on  each  side,  and  turning  them 
with  their  faces  downwards,  cuts  a  groove  or  chan- 
nel in  their  bottom,  to  make  them  stand  steadily 
on  end.  It  is  essential  that  each  letter  be  per- 
fectly symmetrical  and  square ;  the  least  inequality 
of  their  length  would  prevent  them  from  making 
a  fiur  impression ;  and  were  there  the  least  obli- 
quity in  their  sides,  it  would  be  quite  impossible, 
when  200,000  single  letters  are  combined,  as  in 
one  side  of  the  Times  newspaper,  that  they  could 
hold  together  as  they  require  to  do,  when  wedged 
vp  in  the  chases,  as  securely  as  if  that  side  of  type 
form  a  solid  plate  of  metal.  Each  letter  is  finally 
tied  up  ia  lines  of  convenient  length,  the  propor- 
tionate numbers  of  each  variety,  small  letters, 
points,  large  capitals,  small  capitals,  and  figures, 
being  selected,  when  the  fount  of  type  is  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  printer. 

Several  roechanittl  schemes  have  been  proposed 
for  founding  types,  but  as  yet  none  of  them  can 
compete  in  practical  utility  with  the  dexterity  and 
precision  of  handiwork. 

An  account  of  the  different  sizes  of  types,  with 
specimens,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Printing, 

Schoeffer,  the  partner  of  Guttenburg,  the  re- 
puted inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  Math  mov- 
able types,  was  the  first  who  invented  matrices  for 
catting  types,  each  individual  type  having  been 


before  this  cut  in  wood  or  metal.  Upon  this  in- 
vention the  practical  utility  of  the  art  of  printing 
mainly  rests.  In  the  early  history  of  the  art, 
printers  were  all  their  own  letter-founders  and 
also  their  own  bookbinders;  but  as  business  in- 
creased, a  divuion  of  labour  took  place,  and  the 
trades  began  to  be  separated.  In  England,  we 
find  it  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  in 
1637,  that  there  shall  be  four  founders  of  letters 
for  the  kingdom,  and  no  more.  The  provisions  of 
this  absurd  and  oppressive  decree  were  recognized 
in  an  act  of  14th  Charles  II.,  (1674,)  which  again 
restrained  the  number  of  master-founders  to  four ; 
and,  by  the  same  act,  the  number  of  printers  was 
limited  to  twenty.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
provisionid  act,  which  appears  to  have  been  im- 
possible of  execution,  like  all  other  enactments 
which  are  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  an  age. 
The  demand  for  knowledge  had  become  so  general 
that  four  founders  and  twenty  printers  were  quite 
inadequate  to  the  supply,  whiatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  Charles  IL  and  his  arbitrary  court. 
The  supply,  therefore,  went  on.  In  a  very  curious 
book,  written  by  Joseph  Moxon,  a  mathematical- 
instrument  maker,  who  also  applied  his  mechanical 
knowledge  to  the  art  of  letter-cutting,  we  are 
informed  that,  in  1686,  **  the  number  of  founders 
and  printers  were  grown  very  many,  insomuch 
that,  for  the  more  easy  management  of  typography, 
the  operators  had  found  it  necessary  to  divide  it 
into  the  several  trades  of  the  master-printer,  the 
letter-cutter,  the  letter-caster,  the  letter-dresser, 
the  compositor,  the  corrector,  the  pressman,  the 
ink-maker,  besides  sereral  other  trades  which  they 
take  into  their  assistance,  as  the  smith,  the  joiner, 
&c."  Such  a  division  of  labour  indicates  the 
natural  progress  of  an  art  towards  perfection,  and 
is  indeed  in  itself  a  cause  of  that  perfection. 
Moxon  says  that  letter-cutting  was  a  handy-work 
at  that  time,  kept  so  concealed  among  the  artificers 
of  it,  that  he  could  not  learn  any  one  had  taught 
it  any  other.  Moxon  himself,  however,  laid  down 
mathematical  rules  for  the  formation  of  letters,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  any  improve- 
ment in  their  shape.  In  the  reign  of  Anne  most 
of  our  type  was  imported  from  Holland,  where  the 
letter-founders  had  succeeded  in  producing  much 
more  beautiful  characters.  At  length,  however, 
in  1720,  William  Caslon,  an  engraver  of  gun-locks 
and  barrels,  having  the  credit  of  being  a  most  in- 
genious artist,  was  employed  by  the  **  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge"  to  cut  the 
punches  for  a  fount  of  Arabic  His  success  led 
him  to  enter  into  the  business  of  a  letter-founder, 
in  which  undertaking  he  was  assisted  by  Bowyer, 
the  celebrated  printer.  In  a  very  few  years  Cas- 
lon bad  rendered  the  English  types  superior  to  any 
in  Europe ;  when  the  importation  of  foreign  types 
ceased,  and  the  founts  of  this  ingenious  founder 
became  in  demand  on  the  continent. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  type-founding 
establishments,  that  of  Wilson  and  Sons,  Glasgow, 
long  stood  pre-eminent.  The  types  manufactured 
there  were  highly  esteemed  all  over  Europe  for 
their  elegance  and  durability.  Those  in  the  Greek 
character,  especially,  were  held  to  be  unrivalled. 
This  establishment  was  begun  about  the  year  1740, 
by  Dr  Alexander  Wilson,  a  very  ingenious  man, 
who  afterMrards  became  professor  of  practical 
astronomy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  It  was 
continued  by  his  descendants  with  undiminished 
credit  till  the  year  1834,  when  the  busmess  was 
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removed  from  Olaegow  to  Ixradon,  for  what  good 
rtfMon  we  know  not.  In  1833,  a  brvach  from  the 
GUagow  eftablisbment  wa«  commenced  at  Edin- 
burgh, under  the  firm  of  Wilson  and  Sinclair,  the 


mamgcncat  of  wlkh  WM  phflii  b  fti  I 
Mr  Duncan  Siftdair.  who  had  hMiivtt 
twenty  jrcara  forcnaA  over  the  Q^pv  A 


U 


ULVERSTONE ;  a  town  in  Lancashire,  situ* 
ated  near  the  estuary  of  the  rivers  Crake  and  Le- 
ven,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Lancaster,  and  261  miles 
from  London.  The  town  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  Saxons 
Uiphaa  towH.  It  consists  principally  of  four 
spacious  streets,  the  houses  forming  which  are  gen- 
erally well  built  of  stone,  and  whitewashed.  Ul- 
verstone  has  long  been  noted  for  its  manufactures 
of  checks,  canvass  and  hats.  The  prindpal  ex- 
I>orts  are  blue  slate,  got  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 


which  immeBte  i|aBBttttcs  an  aai  m^^m,  aA 
iron  ore,  obtained  at  Liadak.  Groi  Y^^»  ^ 
potatoes  are  raised  ta  the  wm^U^mhmfL  m  'm 
land  seems  pecnliariy  adapted  ta  Iht  nAi««  4 
this  valuable  rooi.  A  caaal,  cwasnd  art  m 
river  Leven,  was  cut  here  m  I7V1  k  a  itaa  • 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  with  ynfw 
wharfi^  and  opens  aa 
with  the  Irtah  aea.  Popalatiaa  if  l 
1831.  7741. 


w 


WALKER  Thomas;  author  of  a  somewhat 
eccentric  collection  of  essays  entitled  **  The  Ori- 
ginal,** was  bom  in  Blandiester,  in  1784.  His 
father  was  an  extensive  manufacturer  there,  bat  at 
the  outbreaking  of  the  French  revolution,  got  in- 
volved in  the  political  agitation  of  the  day,  uid  was 
tried  for  high  treason  at  Lancaster.  The  trial  is 
still  memorable  for  lord  Erskine's  splendid  defence 
of  the  accused,  which  obtained  his  acquitaL  Toung 
Walker,  after  graduating  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, studied  for  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1812.  In  1829,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  Lambeth  street  police  ofllee,  and  till 
his  death  discharged  the  duties  of  that  station  with 
great  practical  wisdom  and  eOdency.  In  May, 
1835,  he  commenced  his  weekly  periodical,  called 
The  Original,  which  ran  the  length  of  twenty-nine 
numbers.  The  essays  were  mostly  on  ordinary  day 
life,  but,  drawing  from  his  experience  as  a  magis- 
trate and  one  who  had  mixed  largely  in  the  world, 
the  author  contrived  to  infuse  into  them  many  new 
and  striking  observations.  Mr  Walker  died  sud- 
denly at  Brussels  on  the  16th  January,  1836. 

WEALDIN.  A  geological  formation,  so  called 
from  its  existence  in  the  Wealds  of  Kent.  These 
strata  are  found  resting  above  the  oolite  and  under 
the  chalk  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrev, 
and  Hampshire.  They  extend  in  England  m 
length  to  sixty  miles,  and  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  in  breadth;  the  same,  or  similar 
beds  can  also  be  traced  to  Boulonnois  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  France.  They  rest  on  ma- 
rine beds  and  are  covered  with  marine  green 
sand,  but  contain  remains  of  fresh  water  anmials 
exclusively.  The  beds  consist  of  a  blue  or  brown 
tenacious  dinr,  sometimes  indurated,  slaty,  and 
mixed  with  beds  of  limestone,  containing  shells 
of  the  paludina  and  cypris,  and  other  fiuvia- 
tile  mollusks.  Also  remains  of  fish,  turtles,  as 
the  triomyx,  crocodiles,  the  plesiosaurua,  hyloeo- 
saurns,  megalosaurus,  a  gigantic  species  of  lixard, 
approaching  to  the  form  of  the  existing  monitor, 
and  supposed  by  Cuvier  to  have  been  seventy  feet 
in  length.  The  teeth  and  bones  of  the  iguaiiadon, 
an  herbivorous  reptile,  somewhat  similar  to  the 


guana,! 
round  i 


liard  of  tke  Wei*  ladML  IM  ite  h« 
in  tbaae  bcdsL  The  HiA  — *a  w 
grinders  of  an  amaal  adapted  (a  M  ■  «^*" 
matters,  and  many  of  these  art  witlf**^ 
tioo.  FromportioBaofaha|tth|^hM*M^ 
ered,  and  naeaanriaf  tweatyuhm  a^  ■  ^ 
cttmferenca,  th«  uSmmX  ta  whiA  4rth*t  ■• 
longed  has  been  conjccinrid  to  hsst  b»  «  "^ 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  ItagtL  b  m^  •* 
to  have  been  furnished  with  a  hsrs  awv«  ^ 
of  the  rhiooccroa.  Bones  of  ha4ihiMi«hp« 
found,  but  none  of  the  BMnHha  At  ••  P»* 
of  contact  of  the  inferior  dif»sa  rf  tb  «■*• 
purbek  beda.  with  the  van  i 


system,  a  very  curions 
'The  fresh  water  calcarae 
Portland  and  purbek  npea  tht  aite  N^^ 
caUed  the  Portland  staae  vfcKh  i*»*^ 
ammonites,  trigonis,  and  etWr  — '  *^ 
Between  the  two  futmstiaai  thsft  •••■  ' 
layer  of  what  appears  ta  hast  fcws  ■  ^* 
vegetable  soil;  it  is  of  a  dwk  hw«i«^** 
tains  a  larva  proportion  of  «rthy  ll^^ 
like  the  modem  aoil  on  tht  laflnrf*^ 
many  water  worn  atontt.  Tl«  kf«  »  •■ 
the  "dirt  bed"  by  the  qMiij-a>  ■*  ■^* 
upon  it  are  a  grant  anabtr  of  t^^t^  ^^1 
conifieroos  treta  and  plaats  altad  "•J'f  ^ 
cycas  and  genua.  Many  of  tht  aMs  m  *"** 
as  well  as  tke  plants*  ate  alfl  oiA  *  "^ 
having  their  roota  in  the  sni  ■*  ** JJ 
extending  into  the  saptiiataMhtH  *T^i^ 
stone.  Traccaof  thiavifetaUt«Mk**"r 
observed  in  the  cUft  of  tht  Ii  I  '■  f* 
opposite  coast  of  Fcaaet,  ufith  tht  '■•^^ 
attached  to  it  in  a  simikt  ■flatr  m  t»^ 
in  the  English  wealdia.  .^ 

In  the  wcaldin  too,  viD  ht  hmi  J^*^ 
tration  of  the  effccto  of  liasditiw  rf  ^^1 
strata.  The  chalk  and  griaa  i^d^f**^ 
been  extensively  swept  away  fcy  ««^*''  .._ 
the  weald  day  below  haa  f 
of  birds,  remaina  of  fish  Hi, 
shells,  and  fod  with  portiani  ef  i 
been  disoovcrcd. 


Weaoii**^ 


WEAVING. 
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WEAVING,  (a.)  In  our  former  article,  we  con- 
ented  ourseWes  with  giving  merely  a  succinct 
ummary  of  a  few  of  the  processes  connected  with 
veaving.  We  shall  now  enter  more  into  detail 
»n  the  subject,  both  as  regards  its  history,  and  the 
nechanical  process  by  which  it  is  carried  on. 
imong  all  barbarous  nations,  weaving  consists 
if  warping  and  crossing  grasses,  and  such  rude 
nmterials  as  are  most  easily  obtained.  This  is 
veaving  in  its  most  primitive  state,  and  is  purely 
laming.  The  long  threads  running  from  end  to 
nd  of  the  piece,  are  called  the  warp.  The  cross 
mes  interlacing  from  side  to  side,  the  weft.  Cloth 
Day  be  wrought  in  this  way,  but  it  must  be  at  an 
inmense  cost  of  time.  In  the  method  of  weav- 
iig  by  darning,  every  alternate  thread  of  the  warp 
nust  be  lifted  by  itself  to  put  in  the  weft  shot, 
nd  the  process  is  therefore  very  tedious.  If, 
lowever,  a  method  were  invented  for  lifting  up 
I  certain  portion  of  the  warp  at  once,  which  is 
ailed  shedding  the  web,  to  receive  the  weft 
hot,  this  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time,  and 
his  is  weaving  in  its  second  stage.  Weaving 
n  this  state  exists  among  all  partially  civilized 
latioDS.  Among  the  Egyptians,  East  Indians, 
[Chinese,  and  others,  weaving  has  existed  in  this 
ute  from  time  immemorial.  These  countries 
\n  admirably  situated  for  carrying  on  the  manufac- 
ure.  Tbey  have  abundance  of  the  best  material  for 
be  purpose.  The  silk  of  China,  the  cotton  of  India, 
iie  dax  of  Egypt,  and  the  wool  of  Asia  Minor,  afford 
nexhaustible  and  beautiful  materials  for  the  manu- 
Bcture  of  cloth.  Hence  they  have  been  distin- 
^ished  for  the  weaving  of  various  fabrics,  from  a 
rery  early  period. 

The  writers  of  the  old  Testament  make  f?equent 
nentioR  of  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt  and  the  purple 
}{  Tyre.  Among  the  Chinese  the  weaving  of 
ilk  was  carried  on  as  early  it  is  believed  as  B.C. 
!700,  and  Herodotus,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  his- 
4>rians,  who  wrote  B.C.  445  informs  us  that  cot- 
OH  clotb  was  the  common  dress  of  the  inhabi- 
tnts  of  India.  *'  He  says,**  in  speaking  of  this 
)eople,  '*  that  they  possess  likewise  a  kind  of  plant, 
rbich  instead  of  fruit  produces  wool  of  a  finer 
{oality  tban  that  of  sheep ;  of  this  the  natives  make 
heir  clothes."  It  is  obvious  from  his  manner  of 
ipeaking^  of  the  material,  that  he  was  wholly  unac- 
)ciainted  with  the  nature  of  cotton,  and  likewise 
hit  it  was  then  unknown  to  the  nations  of  the 
A'est  of  Asia.  He  indeed  expressly  says,  that  the 
iress  of  the  Babylonians  was  of  wool  and  of  linen, 
ind  that  of  the  Egyptians  of  linen  only ;  except 
hat  the  priests,  when  not  engaged  in  their  sacred 
ninistrations,  wore  a  white  woollen  shawl.  Among 
he  Greeks  at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  long  be- 
ore,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  to  a  small  extent  was 
abricated.  But  Europeans  then,  were  far  from 
>eing  celebrated  for  their  manufactures.  The 
>eButy  of  the  productions  of  the  east  distanced  all 
»mpetition  with  the  west.  The  fine  figured 
abrics,  especially  the  silks  of  China,  were  bought 
)y  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  extravagant  prices, 
.>ven  for  their  weight  in  gold.  This  commerce, 
lowever,  was  very  uncertain,  frequently  inter- 
nipted  by  wars,  and  thus  the  western  world  was 
n  danger  of  being  entirely  deprived  of  these  beau- 
tiful fabrics.  The  silk  worm  was  introduced  into 
Europe,  A.D.  552,  (see  Silk.)  and  the  trade  fos. 
:ered  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  It  nevertheless 
nade  very  little  progress  in  Europe,  scarcely 
indergoing  any  extension  for  600  or  700  years. 


The  progress  of  manufactures  at  this  period  was 
remarkably  slow,  and  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
more  remarkable  in  this  respect  than  even  the 
silk.  From  the  time  in  which  it  was  first 
noticed  by  Herodotus,  till  it  made  its  way  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  a  period 
elapsed  of  at  least  500  years.  The  manufacture 
must  have  been  carried  on  in  the  early  peopled 
regions  of  the  East  Indies,  where  cotton  is  in- 
digenous long  before  any  record  was  preserved  of 
their  transactions.  And  yet  by  the  time  of  Strabo, 
A.D.  25  the  next  Greek  author  who  mentions  our 
subject,  we  find  that  it  had  spread  westward  only 
as  fiir  as  Persia.  This  historian  says,  that  in  his 
day  cotton  grew,  and  cotton  cloth  was  manufac- 
tured in  Susiana,  a  province  of  Persia,  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  Pliny,  fifty  years  later 
informs  us,  that  it  had  then  spread  into  Egypt. 
He  says,  **in  Upper  Egypt,  towards  Arabia, 
there  grows  a  shrub  which  some  call  Gossypium, 
others  Xylon,  from  which  the  stuflfs  are  made 
which  we  call  Xylina.  It  is  small,  and  bears  a 
fruit  resembling  the  filbert,  within  which  is  a  downy 
wool,  which  is  spun  into  thread.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  preferred  to  these  stuffs  for  whiteness,  and 
softness.  Beautiful  garments  are  made  from  them 
for  the  priests  of  Egypt."  And  yet  this  manufac- 
ture, so  admirably  adapted  for  the  clothing  of  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  countries  especially,  made 
very  little  further  way  westward  for  about  ISOO 
years. 

The  art  of  weaving  was  unknown  in  Britain 
before  the  Roman  invasion.  On  the  landing  of 
Julius  Cesar,  be  found  the  natives  almost  without 
clothing,  and  the  little  that  they  wore  consisted  of 
the  skins  of  animals,  a  great  part  of  their  bodies 
being  naked,  and  painted  with  various  colours. 
The  Romans  established  a  woollen  manufactory  at 
Winchester  for  clothing  their  army,  and  also  taught 
the  natives  the  art  of  weaving.  The  party 
coloured  stuff  called  tartan,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  first  made  when  the  natives  abandoned 
the  practice  of  painting  their  bodies,  together  with 
a  pretty  close  resemblance  of  the  Roman  garb, 
have  been  preserved  by  the  highlanders  of  Scot- 
land to  the  present  time.  The  culture  of  fiax  and 
the  manufacture  of  linen  are  also  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Romans;  and  the  natives  were 
afterwards  taught  the  art  of  weaving  several  kinds 
of  cloth,  chiefly  for  domestic  purposes,  by  the 
Saxons. 

Very  little  further  is  known  relative  to  the  pro- 
gress of  weaving  in  Britain,  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IIL  when  several  laws  were  enacted  in  fa- 
vour of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  every  possi- 
ble encouragement  given  to  foreigners  by  that 
monarch  to  settle  in  Britain,  in  so  much  that,  from 
this  period,  the  woollen  manufacture  has  ever  been 
considered  the  staple  of  England. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  cloth  manufac- 
ture had  been  carried  to  a  very  great  extent ;  in  so 
much,  that  in  the  year  1805,  the  city  of  Lou  vain, 
in  Flanders,  with  the  adjacent  villages,  was  said  to 
contain  150,000  journeyman  weavers;  but  which 
lost  its  manufactures  about  seventy  years  after- 
wards by  an  insurrection.  In  1567,  the  persecu- 
tions under  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  the  Netherlands, 
drove  many  people  into  England,  who  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  baises,  serges,  and  several  other 
stuffs.  But  the  great  era  in  the  history  of  the 
useful  arts  in  Britain  is  about  the  years  1685  and 
1686,  when  70,000  refugees  are  said  to  hare  come 
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over  from  France,  on  the  revocttion  of  the  edict 
of  Nuts,  and  brought  with  them  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  many  manufiicturet  with  which  we 
had  been  hitherto  unacquainted.  Of  thete,  many 
went  to  Ireland^  and  numbers  settled  in  Spital- 
fields,  London,  where  they  established  the  rnann- 
fecture  of  silk. 

The  cloth  manufacture  made  very  little  progress 
in  Scotland  till  after  the  union.  About  the  year 
1759,  a  branch  of  the  silk  from  Spitalfields  was 
established  at  Paisley,  when  it  was  soon  brought 
to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  especially  in  the 
L'ght  and  more  fisnciful  fabrics,  that  Paisley  sflks 
obtained  a  preference  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe; 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  eztensire  branch 
of  fancy  weaving  which  has  since  spread  itself  over 
the  west  of  Scotland. 

About  the  year  1767»  Richard  Hargreaves,  a 
weaver  in  Lancashire,  inrented  the  cotton  jenny 
for  spinning  woolr  and  about  two  years  after- 
wards, the  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  applied 
power  to  the  spinning  of  warps,  which  greatly  ac. 
celerat«d  the  cotton  manufiicture  in  England. 

Weaving  is  performed  upon  a  loom  whidi  is  merely 
a  frame  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  out  the  warp 
or  web  that  is  to  be  made  into  cloth.  The  web, 
which  is  of  any  convenient  length,  is  kept 
stretched  between  two  beams.  The  one  beam  on 
which  the  web  is  wound,  is  called  the  yam  roll, 
and  the  other  on  which  the  doth  is  wound,  the 
cloth  beam  or  roll.  The  Indian  loom  is,  probably, 
the  most  andent  now  to  be  seen  in  action,  and 
when  we  take  into  account  its  wonderful  simpUdty, 
we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  beautiful  fisbrica 
produced  upon  it.  The  Indians  prepare  their  cot- 
ton  for  spinning,  by  separating  it  with  the  string 
of  a  bow,  whidi  is  kept  vibrating  by  the  hand  un^ 
til  its  fibres  are  opened  into  a  fine  down  or  fleece. 
The  method  of  spinning,  even  thdr  Tcry  finest 
yarn,  is  still  by  the  distaff  and  spindle.  In 
weaving  muslins  of  the  most  delicate  fabric  and 
texture,  their  apparatus  is  equally  simple.  The 
warp  is  stretched  betvreen  two  rollers,  under  the 
shade  of  some  convenient  tree,  and  over  a  pit  that 
has  been  dug  for  the  purpose.  What  constitutes 
their  heddles  is  suspended  from  a  bough;  and  two 
loops,  into  which  the  two  great  toes  are  introduced, 
are  formed  on  cords  below,  and  serve  instead  of 
treadles  or  other  mounting.  The  woof  ia  inserted 
by  a  kind  of  long  shuttle,  which  also  perfon^s  the 
office  of  our  reed  and  lay,  by  which  we  shut  up 
the  woof.  In  weaving  their  more  fiuidful  and 
complicated  patterns,  the  warp  is  also  wound  upon 
a  roll,  which  is  frequently  suspended  between  two 
trees;  and,  being  equally  stretched  in  a  rertical 
position  by  another  roll  below  for  receiving  the 
cloth,  the  woof  is  inserted  by  a  long  needle,  which 
is  dexterously  employed  by  the  operator  in  sedud* 
ing  such  of  the  warp  threads  as  are  ndsed  by  our 
mountings.  This  process  has  some  resembUnce  to 
our  method  of  reading  an  extensive  flower  on  the 
simple  of  a  harness.  When  the  threads  of  woof 
are  thus  interwoven  with  the  warp,  which  are  often 
linked  into  each  other  in  a  very  curious  manner, 
they  are  drawn  dose  to  the  face  of  the  doth  by 
another  instrument  similar  to  a  comb. 

In  the  common  hand  loom,  the  beams  upon 
which  the  warp  is  extended,  are  kept  parallel 
by  the  frame  of  the  loom  I  I,  and  as  the  doth 
beam  G,  winds  the  web  off  the  yam  roll  E  as  it 
is  woven,  it  is  obvious  that  to  draw  alike  they 
most  be  perfectly  true. 


The  foUowiM  is  a 
\  hsiM  loom. 


QC  Th*  i— rrfi  af  tt»  liiWirSy  a»S^%w^ 
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he  tbread  li  taken  tfarough  «  loop  or  eye  in  the 
niddle  of  the  heddle,  represented  by  the  medial 
ioe  p.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  theae  heddlei 
tre  in  twohalTeaor  parte,  called  leavei;  and  if  one 
lalf  ia  lilted  np,  the  web  will  be  divided  into  equal 
>ortioi»,  one  thread  up  and  one  down  alternately 
dl  the  web  over.  Thit  ia  the  ihedding  for  plain 
irork.  The  heddlet  are  hong  npon  levers  or  jacks 
t,  9,  to  admit  of  the  rising  and  sinking  motion  of 
he  leaTCB,  that  shedding  may  take  place.  This 
a  acoonplished  by  the  weaver's  fiMt,  by  cords 
kttached  from  the  lower  side  of  the  heddles  to 
even  called  treadles  t  t,  one  cord  to  each  trea- 
Lle.  The  weaver  places  his  feet  upon  these 
readies,  atid  pressing  down  one,  raises  all  the 
rmrp  that  is  attached  to  it,  and  in  this  manner 
be  ahed  is'  formed  for  the  introduction  of  the 
weft  shot.  The  weft  shot  is  introduced  or  carried 
h  rough  the  shed  by  an  instrument  called  the 
Imttle,  seen  at  d,  figs,  d,  and  4.  This  is  a  kind  of 
irooden  carriage,  tapering  at  each  end.  The  sise 
if  the  ehuttle  varies  according  to  the  work  for 
irhiefa  it  is  intended.  For  the  medium  fabrics  of 
rotton,  it  is  about  12  inches  long,  I  broad,  and  | 
hick.  It  is  hollowed  out  in  the  middle  for  the  re- 
»ption  of  the  weft,  whidi  is  wound  on  a  bit  of 
4inied  wood  called  aptrn  or  bobbin.  The  weft  un- 
jvioda  from  this  pirn  as  the  shuttle  runs  from  the  one 
ide  of  the  web  to  theother.  The  weaverthen taking 
he  ahitttle  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  throws 
t  into  the  ahed  and  receives  it  on  the  point  of  the 
ore  finger,  at  the  other  side  of  the  web.  He  must 
low  hmve  some  means  for  driving  home  the  shot, 
rhia  ia  done  by  what  it  is  called  the  reed,  which 
8  like  a  fine  comb  formed  of  flattened  pieces  of 
ine  wire.  There  are  two  threads  of  the  warp 
;hroiigh  CAch  of  the  teeth,  or  denta,  and  to  give 
iffect  or  atrength  to  the  reed  to  drive  home  the 
ihot  with  any  required  force,  it  is  £utened  in  a 
rame  celled  the  lay,  lathe,  or  batten.  The 
repreaented  in  fig.  d.  is  supported  from  its 
Fig.  3. 
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H 
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rentre  by  the  two  sWords,  C  C,  it  vibrates  like  a 
^nduluiD,  and  the  weaver  taking  hold  of  the  cap 
jf  the  reed  H  with  his  left  hand,  moves  the  lay 
back  towards  the  heddles;  and  having  formed 
the  ahed,  throws  the  shuttle  through  it  to  the 
>ther  aide  of  the  web.  He  then  rapidly  brings  the 
lathe  forward  to  the  verge  of  the  doth,  or  fell, 
uid  atrikcs  home  the  shot. 


This  li  weaving  by  what  is  called  the  hand  shut- 
tie,  and  weaving  in  its  most  improved  state  as 
practised  in  England  and  in  Europe  generally,  till 
the  year  1738,  when  the  method  of  weaving  by  the 
fly  shuttle  was  invented  by  a  mechanic  of  the  name 
of  John  Kay,  belonging  to  Bury  in  Lancashire. 
This  invention  was  a  great  improvement,  the 
greatest  that  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of  weav- 
ing by  the  hand  loom,  since  the  invention  of  the 
method  of  shedding  the  web  by  heddles,  and  yet 
it  is  very  simple.  Fig.  4,  is  a  representation  of 
this  lay,  with  the  fly*pin  c,  and  fly-cord  shown. 
Fig.  4. 


♦  Th« /eD  h  that  iwit  of  the  web  wWch  ta  beinir  made  Into 
-iaoC  where  the  lartihot  wa«  thrown  In-the  verge  of  the 


In  weaving  by  the  hand  shuttle,  both  of  the 
hands  are  employed  in  turn,  in  throwing  the  shuttle 
from  side  to  side ;  or  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland, 
shuttling,  and  in  England,  picking.  The  hand  that 
is  disengaged  alternately  seiies  the  lay,  and  drives 
home  the  shot.  There  is  here  therefore  a  constant 
shifting  of  hands,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  lost; 
besides  unnecessary  labour.  All  these  incon- 
veniences are  whoUy  removed  in  weaving  by  the 
fly  shuttle.  The  weaver  has  one  hand  exclusively 
for  shuttling,  and  the  other  for  working  the  lay. 
He  gains  therefore  ease  in  working,  with  greatly 
increased  speed. 

The  old  hand  lay  before  it  was  improved  by  Kay, 
is  shown  at  fig.  3.  And  in  referring  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  fly  shuttle  lay,  at  fig.  4,  the 
diflference  will  be  obvious.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  projection  on  each  side  of  the  ^  be- 
yond the  twords,  which  is  merely  a  continuation 
of  the  race  on  which  the  shuttle  runs.  This  is 
called  the  box  a,  and  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  shuttle,  as  it  comes  through  the  shed, 
when  the  weaver  drives  home  the  shot,  that  it  may 
be  in  immediate  readiness  to  be  projected  back 
again.  There  is  in  the  box  a  little  piece  of  wood 
called  the  driver  b,  or  in  England  the  picker,  which 
slides  freely  from  end  to  end  of  the  box  on  a 
gpindle,  and  is  kept  steady  by  a  tenor  or  tongue, 
working  in  a  slit  in  the  race  below.  This  is  the 
apparatus  for  propelling  the  shuttle,  with  which, 
of  course,  each  side  of  the  lay  is  furnished ;  and 
they  are  connected  together  by  a  cord  called  the 
fly  cord.  The  weaver  then  has  a  handle  called  the  fly 
pin,  e  fixed  to  this  cord,  with  which,  by  a  sudden 
jerk,  he  throws  the  shuttle  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other,  as  fast  as  his  art  and  strength  enable  him. 
In  order  to  diminish  its  friction,  the  shuttle, 
is  generally  mounted  on  two  rollers.  He  may 
by  this  method  project  Uie  shuttle  in  a  yard  wide 
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web  easily  at  tbe  rate  of  140  thota  per  minute. 
His  speed  is  limited  only  by  bis  stren^fth  and  tbe 
art  witb  which  be  can  manage  the  yarn.  The 
band  loom  therefore,  is  perfected  by  this  method 
so  far  as  motion  is  concerned ;  and  the  gain  by  the 
fly  shuttle  over  the  hand  shuttle  taking  all  sorts  of 
work  into  consideration,  may  be  about  four  fold. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  as  formerly  mentioned, 
succeeded,  A.D.  1769,  in  the  application  of  power 
to  the  spinning  of  cotton.  His  career  was  so 
signally  successful,  that  it  drew  the  attention  of 
all  men  to  the  importance  of  mechanical  applica- 
tions. He  showed  the  capabilities  of  machinery, 
and  the  spindle  soon  became  so  amatingly  produc- 
tife,  that  the  loom  was  wholly  unable  to  co-ope. 
rate  with  it,  or  consume  its  supplies.  A  loom 
therefore  to  go  by  machinery  was  eagerly  sought 
after ;  but  supposed  to  be  an  impossibility.  Most 
of  the  ingenious  mechanics  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  England  and  Scotland,  however,  entered 
earnestly  upon  the  subject,  to  invent  what  is  called 
a  power  loom ;  that  it,  a  loom  wherein  all  tbe  mo- 
tions of  weaving,  the  throwing  of  the  shuttle,  the 
working  of  the  Uiy,  the  shedding  of  the  web,  and  the 
turning  of  the  doth  beam,  are  combined  in  one 
centre,  so  that  when  this  centre  is  moved,  by  any  ap- 
plication of  power,  weaving  will  be  the  result.  This 
great  mechanical  problem  was  firit  proved  to  be  prac- 
ticable by  Dr  Edmond  Cartwrigbt,  a  dergyman  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  luid  been  visiting  at 
Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  and  dining  in  the  public 
room  there,  the  conversation  ran  on  Bir  Arkwright 
and  his  patents.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  observed, 
that  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open,  it  would  be 
over  done  by  the  number  eager  to  partidpate  in 
the  profits  of  cotton  spinning,  so  that  in  fordng 
sales  abroad  we  should  be  raising  up  a  competition 
which  our  weavers  could  not  withstand.  The 
Dr  said  Mr  Arkwright  must  invent  a  loom  to  go 
by  machinery.  They  all  affirmed  that  that  could 
not  be  done.  The  Dr  stated  some  reasons 
why  he  thought  otherwise,  and  the  subject  made 
so  deep  an  impression  npon  him,' that  be  immedi. 
ately  set  about  the  invention  of  a  power  loom,  and 
brought  one  out  by  patent,  in  1787.  He  took 
out  in  the  year  following  a  second  patent  for 
further  improvements,  and  removed  to  Doncaster, 
to  carry  his  invention  into  effect,  but  be  failed  in 
applying  it.  Notwithstanding  that  Dr  Cartwrigbt 
was  eminent  for  mechanical  and  intellectual  power, 
and  continued  to  apply  all  his  energies  to  the  subject 
for  many  years,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it,  aher 
be  bad  expended  above  £30,000  in  his  attempts  to 
render  it  available  to  tbe  trade.  The  cause  of 
his  failure  was  apparently  a  trifling  one,  but  in 
reality  very  important  in  weaving  by  power.  It 
was  the  want  of  a  means  to  prevent  the  breakage 
of  tbe  ^am,  by  the  aeddental  stoppage  of  the 
shuttle  m  the  shed.  Without  a  good  means  for 
this  purpose,  the  power  loom  is  useless,  and  Dr 
Cartwrigbt  was  toUlly  foiled  on  this  point.  But 
the  belief  of  its  practibility  was  so  far  esta- 
blished, that  two  gentlemen,  of  the  nameof  Grim- 
shaw,  belonging  to  Manchester,  took  up  tbe  subject, 
with  the  view  of  making  some  improvements  upon 
it,  but  so  strong  was  tbe  feeling  against  the  appli- 
cation of  machinery  to  weaving,  arising  from  tbe 
mistaken  notion  that  it  diminbhes  the  demand  for 
hand  labour,  that  in  1792  the  mill  was  wilfully  set 
on  fire,  and  burned  before  tbe  looms  were  properly 
fitted  up.  This  hostile  feeling  to  the  introduc 
tioo  of  machinery  retarded  its  progress  in  Eng- 


land; batin8cotbad,wWf«,faB«iriMMi 
it  was  much  Baoderaled,  we  tad  ili  ptm  m 
making  its  war  m  a  aativa  mfMea^  hfa*  . 
waa  Aandoned  by  Dr  Canwn^  m  U^m, 
Dr  JaoMS  Jeffrey,  tbe  prtaaal  iHW*  |h«- 
of  anatomy  in  tbe  niverwty  «f  fim^.taa 
great  reflective  power,  had  bmi  flnAar  fa  ■ 
tentlon  to  tbe  invtnti—  «f  a  pse«  ■«,  at  mm 
as  early  as  Dr  Ositwrigbt*  ad  ««w  It  ■■  ^ 
tising  in  Paisley,  in  IVfJ,  hm^  m  m  pm^ 
loom,  and  wrought  a  piece  ef  diA^^«*ir 
knowing  what  was  doiiY  ia  Eaybifl.  frM*< 
however,  did  not  pswuats  hit  ai^i^ba  t 
was  soon  taken  an  by  wnni  «!■»  m 
chanics,  among  wnom  wm  Mr  M2m»  *i» 
managed  a  blencbinf  work  al  liim«  avfra 
barton,  belonging  to  Mr  Maaismli  pmm  ■ 
Glasgow;  and  Mr  Milkr  Im  tae  wt  r« 
merit  of  rendering  tbe  povir  law  •  adU  •* 
tion.  He  greatly  altered  its  tmmmn^m% 
vented  a  beaotifnl  miaas  fsr  tW  yvfMdr 
venting  tbe  breakage  of  tbe  yen,  Wdi ■Mr- 
stoppage  of  tbe  sbottk  ia  the  ilisi  naaH 
tion  is  called  tba  profccter,  wad  m  iirta  ■■ 
complete  is  it,  tbnt  tbe  ps^v  *«■  a  «» 
enabled  to  perform  all  tbe  mttmm  4  a^« 
unintermpted  by  acddsnU  ef  thv  art 

The  general  arraajumaati  Jm  amwy  If  wa 
and  by  power,  to  a  ccrtan  citaat  w il»«i 

PUteXCIIL  fig.  l.isa«l»ftaMii«<% 
2.  a  front  elevatioaof  apowrlsw^arMV 
construction;  tbe  letters  of  rrfmsw a* *^ 
in  both  figures.  A  A,  are  tvs  H^  *  * 
which  is  ^t,  and  tbe  other  )mm.wtm^^ 
die  B  B.  Tbe  belt  thai  *mf  tftt  km 
shifted  from  tb«  firnt  to  tbe1aswp*«.«^ 
the  loose  to  tko  fiut  one,  as  th»  ■«  a^* ' 
be  stopped  or  set  agoing.  C  C  tftr  b|  at^ 
moves  npon  tbe  eestre  iymik  0  >  T^  " 
is  worked  badcwards  aad  fcm*  Wtm<^ 
on  tbe  spindle  B  B.  wUdk  «t  mmW  •  * 
lay  by  two  connecting  rodi,  eatsf  ^lA*^ 
at  «.  On  tbe  apiadle  E.  are  finr  ■4«tr«» 
ing  tbe  treadka ;  tbe  wipers  tmmmi  ^  * 
eccentric  wbeela,  or  pbtea,  auk  s  fa**  *' 
on  a  stud,  projccttaf  firom  the  adi  ■  *^  * 
tbe  spindle  tama  roaad,  tbe  frictMaaAmav  • 
contact  witb  tbe  treadles,  ad  •"■^•J^** 
In  eommon  weaving  there  are  faar  m^**' 
two  of  them  give  motiea  le  th«  A^* 
other  two  are  for  workny  tbe  hiMa>««*'* 
duce  tbe  shed.  To  worktbeAattksIA^*^ 
ing  the  one  treadle  with  the  oOs.  fav^* 
pulley  L ;  to  this  paHey  tbe  pcksr  pmt  •m^ 
from  tbe  extreme  ead  of  wtak  a  «rf  b^s» 
eadi  of  tbe  drivers  ^  dL  Bamat^mf^^^ 
die  b  forced  dowa,  tbe  paD^  L  aC  asfct^* 
a  revolution,  amking  tbe  picnv  pm  t  •?.■•* 
one  side  to  tbe  other,  palhagtbt  *"«'>*■'!? 
it,  and  throwing  tbe  sbattk«nm  At  ^  ^ 
other  two  treadles  work  tbe  hed**»*T 
manner  as  in  tbe  band  loom.  A»  At  ^^f^ 
double  stroke,  that  is,  baekewAi^'J"* 
every  time  that  tbe  shattk  mi  *"*^«** 
single  move,  it  will  be  mdii*  tfc«»^" 
B  B,  most  make  two  rtveJaoam  *»  ^ J* 
that  the  spindle  E  makta,  te  the  m^^  "J 
in  the  wheels  M  and  N  X,  ■-«^.* '^ 
proportion.  Y, 
at  both  ends ;  roend^ 
cord,  reaching  from 
turns,  tbe  other  end  bciif 
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2C  X,  on  which  the  pace  weights  W  W  hang.  H  H 
is  the  beam  on  which  the  cloth  is  wound,  as  it  is 
wore.  T,  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  on  the  spindle 
of  the  doth  beam,  which  is  driven  by  a  pinion  at. 
tached  to  the  ratch  wheel  O  P  R.  This  ratch 
wheel  is  worked  by  the  ratch  P,  which  is  acted  on 
by  the  weight  R.  This  weight  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  turn  round  the  cloth  beam  when  coun- 
teracted by  the  friction  cords  on  the  yam  beam, 
but  when  the  lay  strikes  home  the  weft,  it  must 
It  the  aame  time  press  forward  that  portion  of  the 
:loth  that  is  woven  at  each  stroke ;  which  portion, 
thus  relieved,  is  then  taken  up  by  the  doth  beam. 
[n  order  to  raise  the  weight  R,  as  it  must  fall  a 
ittle  way  every  stroke  the  lay  makes,  there  is  a 
pill  A,  projecting  from  the  sword  of  the  lay  which 
takes  hold  of  the  arm  S,  as  the  lay  moves  back- 
wards, and  so  lifts  the  weight  up,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  two  stop  catches  shown,  catch  the  teeth 
if  the  ratch  wheel,  to  prevent  the  doth  beam  from 
anroUing,  as  it  would  do  when  the  weight  R  was 
being  lifted. 

Fig.  3.  is  a  detached  riew  of  the  protector.  As 
the  shuttle  often  stops  short  in  its  progress  through 
the  shed,  the  use  of  this  ingenious  contrivance  is 
to  prevent  the  lay  from  getting  forward  to  the  fell 
inless  the  shuttle  has  got  fairly  across  the  web 
ind  entered  the  opposite  box.  In  both  boxes  of 
the  lay  there  is  a  wooden  slot,  that  projects  inwards 
through  the  side.  As  the  shuttle  enters  the  box, 
t  forces  the  slot  outwards;  which  acts  on  the 
>ent  lever  A,  so  as  to  make  it  lift  the  catch  V. 
If  the  shuttle  is  stopped  in  the  web,  it  would  not 
then  press  out  the  slot,  and  as  the  catch  V  would 
tot  be  lifted,  it  would  catch  on  the  stop  S,  and 
ireveot  the  lay  getting  forward,  the  stop  S  being 
mXy  allowed  to  shift  so  far  as  to  detach  the  handle  a, 
^rom  a  notch  which  confines  it,  when  it  immedi- 
itely  (from  the  spring  that  it  has)  acts  on  the 
ever  y/,  and  shifts  the  driving  faielt  on  to  the 
oose  pulley,  and  thus  stops  the  loom.  When  things 
ire  put  to  rights,  the  attendant  takes  hold  of  the 
landle  a,  which  is  best  seen  in  fig.  2.  and  shifts 
t  back  into  the  notch,  and  thus  sets  the  loom  again 
to  work. 

The  notion  of  the  loom  begins  by  the  turning 
)f  the  crank  withdrawing  the  lay  from  the  |ell; 
md  while  this  is  being  done  the  shed  is  forming 
>y  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  wiper  shaft. 
When  the  lay  has  got  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
'rom  the  fell,  the  wipers  for  working  the  shuttle 
ire  MO  placed  on  the  shaft,  as  then  to  strike  the 
ibuttle  treadle,  and  by  suddenly  fordng  it  down, 
:oauiiuiiicates  the  impulse  by  which  the  shuttle  is 
brown  across  the  web.  By  the  time,  then,  that 
:he  shuttle  gets  out  of  the  box,  the  shed  is  sufB- 
rientljr  formed  to  receive  it,  and  the  lay  continues 
tlowly  to  recede  backwards  till  the  shuttle  has  got 
o  the  naiddle  of  the  shed,  when  it  returns  again  to 
the  fell  to  strike  up  the  shot. 

The  motions  of  the  loom,  as  will  be  seen,  are  all 
produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  crank  shaft; 
tnd  although  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
irrangements  of  the  moving  parts  in  the  various 
>ower  looms,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  appli- 
»tion  of  the  power. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  power  loom, 
)f  m  different  construction,  manufactured  by  Messrs 
Sbarrocks  and  Birch,  engineers,  Manchester,  by 
wrbose  permission  the  drawing  has  been  made.  It 
s  applicable  for  weaving  cloth,  either  of  cotton, 
lilk,  or  wool. 


Plate  XCIV.  fig.  1.  exhibits  a  front  elevation. 
Fig.  2.  is  a  plan  or  horixontal  view  as  seen  from 
above,  and  fig.  3.  Plate  XCY.  is  a  side  elevation 
of  the  same. 

This  power  loom  was  invented  by  a  native  of 
Saxony,  named  Schonherr,  and  was  imported  into 
this  country,  and  subsequently  protected  by  letters 
patent,  by  Mr  Hamer  Stansfeld  of  Leeds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  three  figures  re- 
presenting the  loom  in  different  views,  there  are 
similar  letters  of  reference  marked  upon  corres- 
ponding parts  of  the  machinery,  a,  a,  a,  is  the 
cast  iron  general  framing  of  the  loom,  b,  the 
beam  or  roller  upon  which  the  warp  is  wound, 
called  the  yarn  beam,  c,  c,  the  heddles  or  healds 
through  which  the  yarn  threads  are  divided  or 
drawn  apart,  to  form  a  passage  for  the  shuttle,  d, 
d,  the  lay,  containing  the  reed  for  beating  up  the 
cloth,  e,  tf,  the  shuttle  box  containing  the  shuttle 
which  carries  the  weft  thread.  /,  the  breast  beam 
over  which  the  doth  passes  on  to  ^,  the  doth  or 
work  beam,  upon  which  the  cloth  is  wound  as  it 
is  made.  A,  strap  for  taking  up  the  doth  upon 
cloth  beam,  t,  main  driving  pulley  for  setting  the 
loom  in  motion,  j,  shaft  and  wheels  for  working 
the  picking  and  shedding  motions.  A,  cam  for 
giving  the  shedding  motion.  /,  cam  for  giving  the 
picking  motion,  m,  treadles  and  cams  for  dividing 
the  heddles.  n,  spring  for  bringing  back  the  lay. 
0,  setting  on  rod  for  putting  strap  on  fast  driv- 
ing pulley,  p,  motion  for  throwing  the  whole  out 
of  gear,  and  stopping  the  action  of  the  loom  when 
the  shuttle  misses  its  box  and  does  not  put  in  any 
weft,     q,  picking  stick  for  throwing  the  shuttle. 

The  patent  loom  is  stated  to  possess  the  follow- 
ing advantages: 

1.  Requires  hardly  half  the  power,  but,  by  a 
more  appropriate  distribution  of  it,  puts  in  the 
weft  with  double  the  force.  It  can  be  worked  by 
the  hand,  foot,  or  strap ;  it  has  only  three  wheels 
and  one  wrought  iron  shaft  two  feet  long,  and  the 
common  power  loom  has  eight  wheels  and  two 
shafts  each  four  feet.  2.  Causes  a  great  saving  in 
friction  and  tension,  the  shed  being  only  3^  inches 
long,  and  U  deep.  3.  Takes  up  less  room.  4. 
Gives  out  the  warp,  and  takes  up  the  doth,  with 
a  regularity  superior  to  any  other  mode,  and  re- 
quiring no  alteration.  5.  Causes  a  great  saving  in 
pickers,  and  no  oil  for  the  shuttle  box  is  necessary. 
6.  All  the  motions  are  so  gentle  and  steady,  that 
the  most  delicate  article  may  be  woven  by  this 
loom,  and  also  the  strongest  goods.  The  first 
view  of  the  loom  would  lead  a  person  ignorant  of 
its  principles  to  suppose,  from  its  light  appearance, 
that  this  were  impossible ;  but  the  fact  of  the  most 
difficult  quality  of  linen  having  been  woven  by  it 
in  a  superior  manner,  and  undressed  too,  proves 
the  correctness  of  this  statement ;  a  double  pres- 
sure or  blow  can  be  given  if  requisite;  fewer 
threads  break,  say  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20 ;  no 
thin  place  occurs  when  working  without  weft,  and 
altogether  a  deddedly  superior  article  is  produced ; 
equal  if  not  greater  speed  can  be  obtained,  than  in 
ordinary  power  looms. 

77^e  great  object  of  all  mechanical  orrangementB 
for  weaving  ts  to  introduce  the  thot  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  the  least  injury  to  the  yam.  This  is 
the  great  rule  that  should  guide  the  weaver  or  the 
mechanic  in  all  his  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
subject.  The  first  consideration  is  the  safety  of 
the  yam.  With  this  view  the  yarn  should  be 
stretched  in  the  loom  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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■uffer  the  leut  possible  strain  bjr  the  motions  of 
weeving.  The  bcsmt  should  be  psnllel,  true, 
and  pUwoed  Tcry  nearly  on  the  same  borixontal 
plane.  The  stretch  between  the  two  beams 
should  not  be  longer  in  power  looms  than  to 
give  a  suflldent  spring  to  the  yam  in  forming 
the  shed.  As  the  shed  is  much  bigger  in  coarse 
than  inf  fine  work,  the  length  of  the  stretch  should 
vary  accordingly.  It  is  of  great  importance  in 
wearing  fine  work,  to  have  a  short  stretch. 
Hand-looms  have  invariably  too  long  a  stretch; 
and  power  looms  generally  too  short.  There 
is  a  want  of  adaptation  in  both  cases,  arising 
from  opposite  reasons.  To  get  as  many  looms 
as  possible  in  his  fiictory,  the  manu&cturer  by 
power  diminishes  his  stretch  without  perhaps 
being  aware  of  the  disadvantage.  The  hand* 
loom  weaver  increases  his  stretch  to  get  as  much 
yam  as  possible  dressed  at  a  tisse.  The  power 
loom  weaver's  yam,  therefore,  snaps  suddenly  from 
insuflBdent  spring  when  a  knot  in  the  thread 
comes  in  contact  with  the  reed.  In  hand  weaving 
the  yam  rives  way  by  the  strain  it  sustains  in  the 
length  of  the  stretch.  Bloreover,  to  keep  the 
yam  sufidently  tight,  heavy  paring  is  necessary, 
and  this  greatly  increases  the  eviL 

The  next  cotmdgratim  i»  to  tape  tJU  jfom,  bjf 
dUp€mmMg  with  dl  txcnahM  and  kartk  wiUiom,  Of 
all  the  motions  of  weaving,  the  shedding  of  the 
web  is  the  most  severe  on  the  yam.  This  motion 
therefore  should  be  perfectly  smooth;  and  the 
shed  sunk  no  deeper  than  will  barely  admit  the 
shuttle.  Three  rods  are  put  in  behmd  the  hed. 
dies  to  keep  the  yam  firm,  and  preserve  the 
lease.  The  first  two  preserve  the  plain  shed,  and 
the  third,  which  is  properly  the  lease-it>d  is  put  in 
to  a  shed  formed  with  two  threads  above,  and  two 
below  the  rod  all  over,  for  the  purpose  of  bbding 
the  yam  still  more  together.  These  rods  should 
be  placed  as  fiir  behind  the  heddles  as  the  heddles 
are  firom  the  fell,  but  no  further. 

The  motion  of  the  lathe  in  power  looms  is 
very  often  bad.  The  best  arrangement  for  this 
purpose  is  to  hang  the  lathe  like  a  pendulum,  after 
the  manner  of  the  hand  loom  weavers.  And  to  fit 
the  lathe  f^r  working  well  at  any  speed,  the  length 
of  the  swords,  or  the  radius  of  the  arc  which  the 
lathe  describes,  should  be  increased  or  diminished 
accordingly.  For  narrow  work  with  a  great  speed, 
the  swords  should  be  shortened,  and  lengthened 
for  broad  work  where  the  speed  must  be  dimin- 
ished. In  power  loom  weaving,  this  position  of 
the  lathe  is  usually  reversed ;  it  is  generally  placed 
inverted  with  its  centre  of  motion  below  the  web. 
The  only  advantage  arising  from  this  arrange- 
ment, is  that  it  rendert  the  loom  more  compact 
than  it  would  be  by  the  hanging  lathe ;  and  the 
motion,  although  not  really  so  good,  cannot  be 
called  iigurious  to  the  coarse  work,  for  which 
the  loom  is  fitted.  In  other  power  looms,  such  as 
the  one  last  described,  the  lathe  is  without  swords, 
and  slides  backward  and  forward  on  two  guide 
rods.  Thb  motion,  however,  is  so  iar  objection- 
able, as  it  wants  firmness  and  smoothness.  For, 
let  the  guide  rods  be  ever  so  well  fitted,  they  must , 
have  some  play,  which  will  increase  by  wear,  and 
therefore  the  Uthe  must  suffer  much  shaking  from 
this  cause,  independent  of  its  inability  from  position, 
unsupported  by  leverage,  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
the  fell.  The  lathe  in  the  eccentric  power  loom 
has  swords  in  the  usual  manner,  and  motion  is  com- 
mum'cated  to  it  by  an  eccentric  spur  wheel  and 


pinion  instead  of  the  en— a  cmfc.  TWam« 
was  invented  and  paUMad  by  Mr  inWf  %m 
anan  of  Catrtne,  in  Aynkirc ;  km  W  ^  ^  » 
vented  some  years  bcllort  Mr  Bataas  ^  •  •» 
chaaic  of  Ola^w.  and  wsd  ssAtart  if  lav 
land  for  the  wcnviiy  af  miUsiL  h-Clr^ 
served,  that  the  mocioa  esmnmoarf  li  w 
lathe  by  the  wwnrctlH  fed  faa^skkB 
a  pause  in  tuniiag  the  csatrt  «  «s  a^  tf 
nearly  equal  dwatioaL  Bow  ifea  s  sa  «i 
motion  that  the  waaver  wuftn.  b  m^  • 
long  pause  in  the  moCioa  of  tW  kAi  sto  tt» 
shuttle  is  travcniiv  the  shed.  •■<•  avtMiaa 
on  striking  the  shot  hem*,  sad  fiMrin  *i  tas 
loom  weaver,  to  gain  speed,  ■evmffttmb^* 
from  the  fcU,  that  the  shaok  aaf  ht  *«« 
into  the  shod  ae  soon  at  pssahk,  mi  aa  ^* 
retards  the  motioa  of  the  hr-  »  h*> 
accomplishes  tlus  mocioa  by  \m  mmm,  U  ttrv 
is  always  a  perceptibk  hsiifcaiB  rf  —a  a  » 
motion  of  the  lathe  by  the  eemasnt  ehm  «ri 

is  increased  when  tW  Cbtb  sI  At  «a^  •  ^ 
good  and  the  spMd  high.  BevteMv^ 
without  any  dmwhack,  is  scoMfUm  ^  * 
crank  itecli;  nacrriy  by  pbasg  At  esrt  «* 
lower  in  the  looaa  thaa  that  pwi  tf  »  ^ 
to  which  the  eoaoectiag  rad  ■  rttoM  ir  » 
eoouBunieatkm  of  motioa  frsa  Atca^  TW 
adaptation  thcrefera,  of  the  omk.  «*■  * 
Buchanan  a  eceestric  mocioa  aNHf  ^sb& 

The  mocioa  of  the  doth  WaaaMiM  aamii 
but  H  is  usaaUy  accomplsAid  lr«im^«  * 
lathe.  The  lever  which  eoMMto  «v  * 
the  doth  beaas,  la  so  ptaesd  w  is  It  ^»  •■ 
traverse  of  the  lathe;  which  eta  lii^^* 
it  out  of  its  way,  and  thw  fM  i^  * 
thebeam.  TUa  method  ef  takaf  ^  ^^  * 
objectiooable  in  ao  iv  aa  it  h«  s  imhafy  a  Aar 

the  aetion  of  tW  lathe;  it  mmf,^tmm.\t^^ 
remedied,  as  b  frtaasatly  daas.  If  «^  * 
motion  firom  one  of  the  two  AsAa 

Weavii^,  of  coCtoa  misiiril|.  sm^«** 
processes;  weavtag,  propcriy  ■eoM^tt^a* 
motions  for  iatariaci^  Che  wvprndtt^ 
and  the  preparatioa,  or  dreaiBr  d  At ^y 
being  woven.  The  rapid  rsmft^rf*^* 
on  i|s  axes  in  twiatiag  the  Chnsd,  A^  ^  ^ 
the  centrtfagal  fbrca  of  the  artM  *i  •*  « 
the  fibres oa  its  whale  sarfae.  TW*^' 
therefore  very  roagh*  and  if  hrs^  '^IT* 
to  be  woven,  thay  woald  eBlm|l»  •*  "^  • 
the  shedding,  and  the  wheb  ash  a**^* 
would  be  a  masa   of  hiiii^tL    1W  ^  ' 


dressing  is  to  lay  these  fihrm 
the  thread,  and  thereby 


the  process  of  weasiag.  This  fi^»  ^"^ 
by  twnd  in  the  power  losm.  ^  *V^ 
who  had  the  <^arg*  of  it  ahib  *»^* 
going  oa.      The  yam,  Ihiirfsii.  '■•^fT 


going  oa.      Tbe  yam, . 

the  action    of   two  pieuisisi  rt  ^*" 
breakage  thereby  was  aaC  ealyiw^^^ 
but  the  work  Ukewiae  m«t  hsm  wi^^ 
fectly  done. 
isby< 


rork  Ukewiae  mi*  hsm  I*  ^ 
le.      The    aaly  ims  ■  ^T 
y  eaahUag  oae  peiamc*^^ 
loom ;   whea  eae  ia****  •,^_ 


penrible  to 

to  have   aUawed  the 

the  maddnei 

mon  method 

must  have 

of  the 

which  rendered  tte  pe 
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originated  by  Mr  William  Radcliffe,  a  cotton 
nanufacturer  of  Melor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
klanchester,  about  the  year  1800. 

In  the  first  dressing  machine,  which  was  invented 
*y  a  Mr  Johnson  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
ladcliffe,  the  yarn  was  dressed  by  being  drawn 
>ver  a  revolving  circular  brush.  This  method  of 
Iressing,  however,  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and 
Yas  laid  aside.  Mr  Johnson,  afterward,  on  the 
'^^otion  of  Mr  Radcliffe,  endeavoured  to  give 
Dotion  to  the  brush  in  a  manner  similar  to  work- 
ng  it  by  hand ;  and  in  this  attempt  he  succeeded. 
Lie  earned  it  to  slide  or  traverse  on  two  spindles, 
>ne  at  each  end,  communicating  motion  to  work  it 
tackward  and  forward  by  a  strap ;  and  as  the  brush 
was  to  act  on  the  yarn  in  one  direction  only,  it 
vaa  lifted  off  the  web  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  by 
in  eccentric.  This  plan  was  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  tolerably  well,  and  machines  on  the  prin- 
nple  of  Mr  Johnson's  two  inventions,  with  some 
mprovements,  are  those  which  are  still  chiefly 
ised  by  the  trade. 

Xhe  dressing  machine  is  a  long  frame  a  little 
crider  than  the  breadth  of  the  web  intended  to  be 
Ireased.  One  end  and  the  centre  of  this  machine 
s  shown  in  plate  XCV.  fig.  4.;  the  other  end,  being 
iimilar,  is  not  given.  The  yarn  intended  to  be 
Iressed,  is  wound  upon  the  reels  a  a  a  a.  In 
>rder  to  keep  the  machine  working  with  as  few 
nterruptions  as  possible,  there  is  generally  about 
:en  or  twelve  webs,  of  a  hundred  yards  each,  put 
upon  the  reels  at  once.  A  A  is  the  frame  which 
carries  the  yam  rollers  a  a  a  a,  as  prepared  at  the 
warping  mill.  They  are  fixed  at  successive  heights, 
n  order  to  keep  the  yam  from  the  one  clear  of 
the  other.  The  yarn  of  all  the  four  rollers  is  ear- 
ned through  a  reed,  d,  formed  of  brass  wires,  an 
enlarged  view  of  which  is  seen  at  fig.  6.  Behind 
the  reed  d  i§  a  small  roller  e,  which  revolves  by 
the  friction  of  the  yarn  as  it  passes  along,  and 
lerTes  to  collect  the  warp  of  all  the  beams  in  one 
borizontal  plane.  6  is  a  large  wooden  cylinder, 
turning  on  friction  rollers  immersed  in  a  wooden 
trough  4r,  which  is  filled  with  paste  made  of  water 
uid  flour  boiled  together,  to  about  the  thickness 
9f  honey.  The  cylinder  b  is  pressed  by  a  smaller 
»ne  c,  of  iron,  which  is  sheathed  with  copper,  to 
prevent  its  oxidizing  by  the  paste,  and  covered 
irith  thick  woollen  doth.  As  the  warp  is  drawn 
forward,  the  cylinders  c  and  b  squeeze  out  the 
luperfluous  part  of  the  paste  which  had  been  sup- 
plied  to  it  from  the  trough  x  by  the  larger  cylin- 
ier.  From  the  cylinders  c  and  b,  the  warp/  pro- 
reeda  through  the  reeds  D  D  D  under  the  roller  A, 
ip  through  the  heddles  w,  and  the  large  reed  £, 
to  the  yarn  beam  /.  The  portion  of  the  warp  at 
the  other  end  of  the  machine,  proceeds  in  like 
nanner  through  the  corresponding  parts,  and  is 
lUo  wound  on  the  yarn  roll  /.  The  lease  of  the 
nreb  is  preserved  by  the  heddles  w,  and  to  prevent 
the  threads  from  adhering  to  one  another,  and 
nake  it  easier  for  the  dresser  to  separate  any 
>roken  ones,  the  warp  Is  separated  by  the  lease 
'odm  I  i  L  The  brushes  g  and  h  are  placed  one 
tbove  and  the  other  below  the  yam,  that  it  may 
L»e  more  equally  dressed  by  being  brushed  on  both 
tides.  They  are  set  in  motion  by  the  levers  p 
ind  o,  which  are  wrought  by  the  connecting  rods 
f  and  r  from  cranks  on  the  main  shaft  C.  n,  is  a 
rounterweight  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  m 
I,  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  brushes.  The  one 
ronnecting  rod  gives  the  reciprocating  motion  to  the 


brushes  necessary  in  dressing,  and  the  other  regu- 
lates their  horizontal  action  on  the  yam,  and  with- 
draws them  from  the  warp  at  the  termination  of 
the  stroke,  to  prevent  chafing  by  brushing  back- 
ward  and  forward.  The  brush  is  seen  detached 
in  fig.  5.  and  is  always  fully  longer  than  the  breadth 
of  the  web.  The  drying  of  the  yam  is  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner.  Two  steam 
pipes  open  into  sheet  iron  cases,  indicated  by  dot- 
ted lines  at  4,  4.  F  F  is  a  fan  with  three  leaves 
working  between  the  warp,  from  each  end  of  the 
machine  on  its  passage  from  the  rollers  A  A  to  the 
yarn  roll  /,  and  blowing  the  hot  air  from  the  iron 
cases  against  the  expanded  warp,  tends  to  dry  it 
very  powerfully.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the 
fan,  by  a  strap  passing  over  the  pulley  B  from  the 
pulley  M,  which  latter  is  moved  by  a  strap  passing 
over  the  pulley  L  (seen  in  dotted  lines)  from  the 
large  pulley  K,  which  is  fixed  on  the  main  shaft 
0,  along  with  the  fast  and  1oo%e  pulley  I,  and  by 
a  belt  over  which  from  the  moving  power  the 
whole  machine  is  driven. 

As  the  progress  of  the  warp  through  the  machine 
is  caused  by  the  revolving  of  the  yam  beam  /,  it  is 
evident  that  as  its  diameter  increases  by  the  winding 
on  of  the  yarn,  the  speed  with  which  the  warp  would 
pass  through  the  machine  would  be  thereby  conti- 
nually accelerated,  and  would  not  be  sufficiently 
dried  before  it  Mras  wound  on  the  beam.  In  order 
to  equalize  the  motion,  the  following  arrangement 
is  adopted.  On  the  shaft  C  is  placed  a  conical 
pulley  s,  and  on  a  short  shaft  at  the  under  part  of 
the  machine  is  placed  a  similar  conical  pulley  G, 
having  its  greater  and  lesser  diameters  in  a  reverse 
direction  to  the  former,  and  which  is  driven  by  a 
strap  passing  over  it  from  the  cone  a.  This  strap 
is  kept  in  its  position  on  the  cone  a,  by  the  guide 
to,  and  by  means  of  the  handle  v,  moves  the  strap 
from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  diameter  of  the 
cone  8,  and  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  dia- 
meter of  the  cone  G,  if  the  speed  of  the  yam 
beam  /  is  to  be  lessened,  and  the  contrary  way 
when  the  speed  is  to  be  increased.  On  the  same 
shaft  with  the  cone  G,  is  placed  a  small  pinion 
(not  seen  in  the  engraving,^  which  works  into  the 
wheel  y.  Fixed  to  the  wheel  y  is  a  smaU  bevel 
wheel  z,  working  into  a  similar  bevel  wheel  on  the 
lower  end  of  a  shaft,  sloping  upwards,  (indicated 
by  dotted  lines,)  which,  by  means  of  the  bevel 
wheels  I  and  2,  and  the  catch  3,  seen  in  the  de- 
tached view,  fig.  7»  tums  the  yam  beam  /.  The 
small  roller  k  with  the  bell  attached  to  it,  is  the 
means  for  measuring  the  quantity  dressed.  This 
roller  changes  the  direction  of  the  yarn  to  the 
beam  /  above  it ;  and  therefore  turns  with  the 
yarn.  When  its  diameter  is  known,  so  many 
turns  will  give  a  certain  length  of  piece ;  and  as 
the  roller  works  the  wheel  5,  so  many  times 
slower  than  itself,  every  turn  this  wheel  makes, 
strikes  the  bell  6,  and  indicates  the  quantity  re- 
quired, or  the  length  of  the  piece. 

In  other  modifications  of  this  machine,  the  roller 
6,  in  place  of  wood,  is  formed  of  cast  iron  'cased 
with  copper,  and  covered  with  cloth  in  the  same 
manner  as  c.  And  instead  of  receiving  its  motion 
from  the  ^am-beam  /,  through  the  medium  of  the 
warp,  it  IS  driven  by  gearing  in  connection  with 
the  main  shaft  C,  whilst  the  yarn  beam  accommo« 
dates  itself  by  means  of  a  friction  wheel,  to  wind 
up  the  warp,  only  so  fast  as  it  is  permitted  to  pass 
with  an  equable  motion  between  the  rollers  b  and  c. 
The  brushes  move  backward  and  forward  on  guide- 
3o 
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rods  fixed  to  «  frame  taming  on  «  centre,  and  re- 
ceiving an  up  and  down  motion  from  a  wiper;  the 
reciprocating  motion  being  commanicated  to  them 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  noachine  already 
described. 

The  invention  of  the  dressing  machine  forms  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  our  subject.  When  it 
was  applied  to  the  power  loom,  weaving  by  ma> 
chinery  became  gradually  more  and  more  success- 
ful,  but  neither  the  dressing  noachine,  nor  the 
loom,  were  brought  at  once  into  their  present  state. 
They  gradually  underwent  modifications  and  im- 
provements ;  changes  were  made  in  them  without 
number,  and  now  the  two  machines  have  been 
brought  into  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  warps 
of  100  hanks  per  lb.  are  dressed  and  woven  by 
power  througb  reeds  so  fine  as  1600,  and  with  wefts 
of  100  to  120.  There  seems,  however,  not  to  be  a 
very  clear  understanding  in  the  trade,  that  the  pro- 
cess  of  dressing  should  be  carried  on  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  strengthen  and  save  the  yam  during  its 
performance,  and  keeping  this  object  in  view,  to 
arrange  means  to  produce  the  utmost  possible 
quantity.  The  yam  with  this  view,  should  be 
placed  in  a  position,  so  as  to  sustain  the  least 
strain  in  the  action  of  dressing.  The  best  posi- 
tion  for  this  purpose  is  to  place  it  in  a  hori- 
sontal  line  in  the  machine.  The  arrangement, 
however,  in  the  engraving,  although  it  is  very 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  increased  strain 
on  the  jrarn,  is  very  common,  and  is  adopted  only 
for  supposed  convenience.  The  next  considera- 
tion is,  that  those  moving  parts  that  come  into 
contact  with  the  yam  must  be  smooth  in  their 
action.  The  most  important  of  this  kind  in 
the  machine  is  the  brush.  It  should  be  per. 
fectly  steady  in  sweeping  over  the  yam,  that 
there  may  be  no  breakage  from  harshness  of  ac- 
tion. This  motion  in  all  the  machines  is  more 
or  less  objectionable.  As  the  yam  comes  from 
under  the  action  of  the  brush  wet,  and  therefore 
very  weak,  nothing  should  be  suffered  to  come  in 
contact  with  it  that  can  be  avoided.  In  the  most 
of  dressing  machines,  as  well  as  in  the  engraving 
before  us,  the  rods  for  the  lease  are  placed  in  this 
part  of  the  yam,  and  therefore  ruffle  and  weaken 
it  by  unnecessary  friction.  This  is  bad  arrange- 
ment, and  may  be  easily  avoided. 

The  dressing  machine  is  attended  by  one  man, 
and  at  present  dresses  yam  for  about  twenty  looms. 
The  number  of  looms,  however,  that  the  machine 
may  supply,  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of 
goods  noade.  In  the  weaving  of  silk,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  yam  is  merely  that  of  picking  it  oflT  the 
knots,  and  spreading  over  it  a  small  quantity  of 
thin  glue.  The  dressing  machine  therefore,  in 
this  manufuture.  Is  useless,  as  well  as  in  the 
woollen.  In  the  linen  manufacture,  however, 
where  dressing  is  necessary,  the  machine  may  be 
used  as  advantageously  as  in  the  cotton. 

Sizing  is  another  method  of  preparing  the  yam 
for  the  loom  without  the  machine.  It  consists 
merely  in  hardening  the  yam  by  boiling  it  in  starch, 
which  is  paste  very  much  diluted.  Various  me- 
thods have  been  patented  for  accomplishing  this 
purpose ;  but  the  following  may  be  given  as  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  process:  The  yam  it  passed 
through  a  trough  of  boiling  site,  and  is  led  between 
squeeiing  rollers  situated  in  the  liquor,  by  which 
means  It  becomes  thoroughly  saturated.  On  emrrg- 
ing  from  the  siting  vat,  the  yam  passes  between  an- 
other pair  of  rollers,  and  falls  into  tin  receptacles, 


from  which  it  proereds  an  ts  tjr  Insf  s% 
chine.  The  drying  nacktac  raaarti  rf  si  ir^ 
sive  series  of  ntetid  cylinders  pherf  hmrnmC 
heated  to  a  very  higk  dtfrce  W  Mymfa*  .• 
means  of  steam,  and  revolviaf  wA  t  ^fsir  fr 
tion.  The  yam  is  tntrodoccd  ii  a»  iW  n  :^ 
series,  and  winds  roimd  abe«t  hm  mt  tj'j 
der  to  another,  until  it  is  itkntd  c  ikr  «h- 
posite  end  in  a  perfectly  dry  tmi'm,  Oto  a^ 
chine  will  site  yam  for  sboat  lOSO  *mm  •«<«{ 
is  preferable  to  dresaiay  for  all  jsmaAsIa  «. 
and  %rill  doubtless  ultimatelr  ss^maii  M  re- 
cess with  the  coarser  BBiaWn^  b  yaaaa  ^* 
following  very  important  adiBits|ii.  ««*  v  • 
not  be  slow  in  recoBmcodaf  ikawlin  » tw 
practical  persoti.  It  has  bees  (aviJ  W  aynv 
in  some  extensive  factories,  tkal  mtA  ««»  r 
much  less  liable  to  breakage  dwiar  tU  pna  d 
weaving  than  drcased  ooet,  sal  rsaafsMdv  ir» 
duce  a  superior  doth.  It  bs  she  Wn  fe»- 
that  each  loom  produces  a  lar|er  f^^^  d  rr 
with  sised  than  with  drasssd  a>sry.s  !■■■  ^i 
it  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  weaU  vw  km  ** 
less  frequent  l>reak]og  of  tW  ysra.  TW  (fw* 
of  sizing,  however,  h«s  not  jct  I 
able  for  fine  numbers;  for  thcw.  i 
ther  of  cotton  or  linen,  drtmuif  mm  ttS  k  • 
sorted  to. 

The  power  loom  baa  beco  wrj  fgml^n^  *• 
either  the  linen,  silk,  or  wooOteaa^tfsM.  m 
with  far  leas  soceeaa  tkaa  iUmammt^^^ 
yielding.  To  employ  it  sutuirfsny  Jt^ay^ 
these  fabrics,  requires  a  v«fyintiBilita»«^« 
the  subject,  and  norc  me^aaKBl  aii«^«l«^ 
mand  of  meana,  than  is  rcaddv  imA  a  ■»  F" 
son.  Much  of  what  h»sbc<B«a»  Bttal^^ 
ment,  has  been  the  result  of  rE^tm^m  *^ 
very  little  knowledge,  aad  ttofiy— 7^*^ 
certain  course  of  proc«<£ar  hss  |siM^  >■ 
reaction,  repreascd  tba  introdKi**  d  m^*- 
ment. 

In  the  weaving  of  aaiTdoth.  ta  »w4  *  ^ 
was  early  applied,  it  had  ao  saertM.  TW  F* 
difficulty  in  weaving  this  bad  of  ^A*  »  f ' 
on  the  weft,  and  this  dificahf  «•  •■*^^' 
to  be  overcome  by  ininasing  tW  f^  ^ '' 
lathe  in  striking  booM  the  shst  "^^ 
howev^,  would  produce  a  sbskjiy  ss<  sm*" 
action  on  such  fabrics.  What  »■•  ^"T 
weight  in  the  latbe,  which  ih«aUbtSB^«' 
heavy  and  strong.  The  gcacrsl  fcah«*»F* 
loom  is.  tbat  the  lathe,  aad  iad«ad,tW^*^ 
is  too  light  for  the  heavy  fcWto^  TV  ^ J 
the  web,  too,  sboold  he  tanh0j  **'*V1 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  wmk  *»**fT 
dent  pacing.  It  givas  a  iraa^  •^  ■*• . 
the  look  of  the  doth,  whie*  i<  art*  l^  \ 
weaving  very  heavy  goo^  artkf  rf  ^  ' 
linen,  and  the  role  holds  in  h|hi  fsa^ « ^^ 
padng  should  be  carried  »  fcr  as  Bsi %«^ 
yam,  and  thereby  prodacc  bisals|s  Tt»>^ 
of  the  loom  should  thctvCore  be  i^'  '^r^^ 
and  the  lathe  so  heavy,  as  net  ta  W  »  ^r^f^ 
degree  disturbed  T 
stroke  should  ( 
no  opening 

opened  smoothly, .^    ,  i_i    rh- 

it  is  just  when  the  lathe  stnkes  *•  "*  1^ 
is  a  slackening  of  the  web  predeod  W  *** 
which,  when  takra  advaataee  rf  »  *»  ^^ 


which,  when  takra 
the  shed,  greatly 
yam  and  heddlea. 


There  u 


tWina.**»- 
aadari*^ 
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\\ie  weftving  of  silk;  it  is  indeed  easier  to  manage 
than  cotton  or  linen.     The  chief  thing  in  weav- 
hig  it,  is  to  prevent  the  purling  of  the  selvage, 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  weft  shot  comes 
off  the  bobbin,  and  this  can  be  as  well  prevented 
in   weaving  by  power  as  by  hand.     But  as  the 
mere  saving  in  workmanship  by  the  power  loom, 
is  but  a  trifle  on  the  yard  of  silk,  and  therefore 
would  not  greatly  increase  the  consumption  by  the 
diminution  of  the  cost,  and  as  it  would  require  an 
ijicrease  of  capital  to  carry  it  on,  and  a  total  change 
of  all  manufacturing  arrangements,  it  may  be  long 
before  machinery  is  extensively  used  here.     The 
power  loom  is  making  its  way  into  the  woollen 
manufacture   but  *slowly.       In  the    weaving  of 
woollen  cloth,  from  the  springiness  of  the  material, 
the  stroke  should  not  be  so  sharp  as  in  cotton 
weaving;  and  in  the  weaving  of  flannel  especially, 
the  shot  should  be  sent  home  with  pressure  rather 
than  with  a  stroke ;  and  this  is  the  principal  adap- 
tation that  is  made  in  the  power  loom  for  woollen 
goods.     The  number  of  power  looms  at  present  in 
use  in  Great  Britain  is  about  130,000,  and  of  the 
band  looms,  260,000.     The  linens  and  silks,  with 
very  little  exception,  and  most  of  the  woollens, 
are  wrought  by  band ;  and  in  the  cotton  depart- 
ment all  the  checks  and  muslins,  and  almost  all 
the  fancy  work.      As  there  is  more  mechanical 
knowledge   and   enterprise   in   the    cotton  trade 
than  in  any  other,  this  manufacture  will  be  the 
first  to  be  brought  wholly  under  the  influence  of 
machinery.       Attempts    have     been    frequently 
made   to  work  checks  by  power,  but  they  have 
^led,  partly  by   the    complexity  of  the  means 
for  working  the  boxes,  but  chiefly  by  the  mischief 
attending  the  interruption  of  the  box  in  rising  or 
falling  by  the  driver  or  picker.     When  this  inter- 
ruption happens,  something  must  give  way,  and 
that  is  the   box,  which  is   probably  broken  in 
pieces.     The  means  for  taking  back  the  driver  or 
picker  was  defective.     There  was  for  this  purpose 
a  long  spring  attached  to  the  driver  by  a  cord,  and 
this  spring,  besides  exerting  its  utmost  where  it 
was  not  wanted,  was  liable,  by  the  sudden  jerk  in 
picking,  to  snap  at  the  driver,  and  then  the  break- 
age was  inevitable.     In  the  improved  check  loom 
there  is  no  spring  used  here.     There  is  a  light 
lever,  of  the  strength  of  strong  wire,  movable  on  a 
stud  fixed  near  the  rocking  tree  below  the  web. 
The  one  end  of  this  lever  reaches  up  to  the  driver, 
and  is  attached  to  it ;  and  the  other  end,  or  arm, 
which   is  a  short  one,   extends  to  the   picking 
treadle,  and  a  little  under  it.     When,  therefore, 
this  treadle  descends,  it  pushes  this  end  of  the 
lever  down  before  it,  and  the  other  end  attached 
to  the  driver  is  carried  to  the  end  of  the  spindle 
over   the  way  of  the  drop  box.     This  mischief 
therefore,  is  very  simply  prevented ;  and  as  there 
is  no  incumbrance  here  m  picking,  the  speed  of  the 
loom  in  working  checks  need  scarcely  be  reduced. 
On  common  power-loom  fabrics,  100  to  120  shots 
p«r  minute  may  be  wrought  with  all  safety. 

Fancy  weaving  is  another  very  extensive 
and  distinct  branch;  and  is  almost  wholly 
wrought  by  hand.  It  consists  of  the  interlacing 
of  the  warp  and  the  weft,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  flower,  or  figure.  This  figure  can 
only  be  produced  in  weaving  by  two  ways;  by 
relieving  the  warp  from  the  weft,  and  by  contrast- 
ing colours  and  shading.  Contrasting  and  shad- 
i  ng  can  be  carried  to  any  extent  in  weaving ;  but 
relieving  can  be  done  only  to  the  extent  of  the 


thickness  of  the  thread.  The  wefl  may  be  thrown 
almost  altogether  on  the  one  side,  and  the  warp 
nearly  altogether  on  the  other.  This  is  done  by 
tweeling,  and  this  kind  of  weaving  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  ground  of  fancy  work  The  shed  of 
plain  weaving  is  always  one  thread  up  and  one 
down  all  over;  but  this  is  never  the  shed  in 
tweeling.  There  are  either  two  threads  up,  and 
two  down,  which  is  the  nearest  to  plain  work,  and 
which  is  the  common  calico  tweel  for  printed 
goods,  or  one  thread  out  of  4,  5,  6,  7, 8,  9,  10, 
or  any  other  number  up,  and  the  rest  down,' 
That  is  to  say,  supposing  the  shed  were  to  be 
one  out  of  every  8  threads  raised,  this,  which 
is  called  a  satin  tweel,  would  be  wrought  by  a 
set  of  heddles  of  8  leaves,  and  with  8  treadles. 
Seven-eights  therefore  of  the  warp  would  be  on 
the  one  side,  and  seven-eights  of  the  weft  on 
the  other.  If  the  warp  and  the  weft  were  con- 
trasting colours,  black,  and  white,  the  under  side 
of  the  cloth  might  be  of  the  colour  of  tbe  warp, 
white,  and  the  upper  side  black.  If  the  weaver 
then  bad  some  means  for  raising  a  certain  portion 
of  the  warp,  so  as  to  throw  the  white  on  the  upper 
side,  the  portion  raised  might  be  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  pattern  on  the  black  ground,  and  this  is 
really  damask  weaving;  the  principle  on  which 
table  cloths  are  wrought.  In  this  case,  where 
the  warp  and  the  weft  are  of  different  colours, 
the  pattern  is  formed  by  contrasting  and  reliev- 
ing. There  are  therefore  two  sheds  produced 
here.  The  one  for  working  the  ground  or  tweel, 
by  the  heddles,  and  the  other  for  forming  the 
pattern,  which  is  done  by  the  harness.  The  harness 
isexclusively  used  for  forming  the  pattern,  and  is  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  cords  for  this  purpose, 
whereby  a  very  great  assemblage  of  heddles,  which 
would  be  necessary  for  even  a  small  pattern,  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  the  largest  and  most  complicated 
figure,  which  could  not  be  worked  from  heddles  at 
all,  is  vrrought  with  ease.  When  this  beautiful 
and  ingenious  invention  was  originated  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  undergone  very  great  improve- 
ment since  the  quickening  and  extension  of  the 
trade  by  machinery.  The  harness  is  so  arranged 
on  a  framing  called  the  carriage,  that  an  assbtant, 
usually  a  little  boy,  standing  at  the  side  of  the  loom, 
can  draw  the  cords  and  thereby  raise  the  yarn. 
This  could  be  accomplished,  it  is  apparent,  by  at- 
taching cords  to  the  yam,  and  placing  a  pulley  case 
on  the  carriage,  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
cords  to  where  the  boy  stands,  at  the  side  of  the 
loom,  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  done.  The 
cords  that  come  over  the  pulleys  are  called  the 
tail,  but  as  it  would  require  another  arrangement 
of  a  similar  kind,  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
tail  from  the  horizontal  to  the  perpendicular,  for 
the  convenience  of  being  drawn  by  the  boy,  and  as 
this  would  greatly  increase  the  tear  and  wear  by 
friction,  it  is  dispensed  with  by  extending  the  tail 
3  or  4  yards  beyond  the  loom,  and  attaching  to  it 
perpendicular  cords,  so  that  when  they  are  pulled, 
the  tail  is  drawn  down,  and  the  yarn  raised.  The 
perpendicular  cords  are  called  the  simple.  The  sim- 
ple then  represents  the  whole  of  the  warp.  But  if 
there  was  one  cord  for  each  thread,  the  number  of 
cords  would  be  inconveniently  great,  and  this  is 
obviated  by  classing  them  at  that  part  of  the  cord- 
age that  extends  from  the  yam  to  the  tail.  This 
part  is  called  the  neck.  Each  cord  of  the  neck 
is  attached  to  a  copper  eye,  called  the  mail,  to 
the  under  part  of  which,  by  a  short  cord,  a  piece 
So  2 
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of  lead  wire  U  hung.  Through  this  eye  the  yarn 
u  taken;  and  there  is  either  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
threada,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  intended 
to  be  made,  taken  through  each.  The  number  of 
maiU  will  therefore  vary  according  to  the  breadth 
and  fineness  of  the  shawl ;  but  whatever  is  the 
number,  2,  3,  4,  or  5000,  there  must  be  a  cord  for 
each  roaiL  Above  the  mails  the  cords  pass  through 
the  holv  board.  Its  use  is  to  keep  the  yarn,  though 
drawn  m  the  sloping  direction  of  the  pulley«box,  in 
a  perpendicular  line,  the  holes  are  also  bored  in  diago- 
nal lines  to  prevent  the  yarn  from  standing  in  stripes. 
The  board  is  then  spaced  off,  and  the  cords  divided 
into  parts,  and  one  neck  cord  from  each  part  is 
taken  and  tied  to  one  tail  cord.  The  number  of 
simple  cords  will  then  be  reduced  to  the  exact  num- 
ber of  neck  cords  in  the  part,  ten  rows  of  which 
with  five  in  each  row  gives  fifty,  the  number  which 
u  called  the  tye.  The  harness  then,  after  being 
tied,  presents  the  mails  ranged  in  a  horixontal  line 
for  the  reception  of  the  yarn.  The  weaver  draws 
the  yam  through  the  harness,  and  the  heddles,  and 
then  through  the  reed,  and  fastens  it  in  front  to  the 
cloth  beam.  The  next  operation  is  the  mounting 
of  the  heddles.  For  damasks,  the  work  to  which 
we  are  chiefly  referring,  the  heddles  consist 
usually  of  eight  leaves,  and  the  tweel  a  satin 
one,  that  is  to  say,  one  out  of  the  eight  leaves 
rises  with  an  eighth  part  of  the  warp  which  is  not 
raised  at  the  time  by  the  harness,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  sinks  with  an  eighth  part  of  the  warp 
which  is  raised  by  it.  This  is  accomplished  by 
having  a  treadle  to  each  lea^  and  two  cords  at- 
tached to  it  from  different  leaves,  one  cord  raising 
a  leaf,  the  other  sinking  one  alternately  over  the 
tweel.  The  heddles  are  suspended  from  levers, 
which  are  again  counterbalanced  by  long  levers 
attached  to  them  by  cords.  The  short  levers  or 
marches,  as  they  are  called,  are  interposed  and 
attached  to  the  heddles  below  to  keep  them  firm 
and  tink  the  shed.  There  is  then  one  cord  taken 
from  the  short  march,  and  attached  to  the  treadle 
for  sinking  the  shed,  and  another  from  the  long 
march  to  the  same  treadle,  to  raise  it. 

The  next  operation  is  to  read  <m  the  flower  in- 
tended to  be  woven.  The  pattern  is  first  drawn 
on  design  paper,  that  is,  a  paper  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  little  squares  of  equal  sixes,  by  lines  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  which  are  in  turn 
divided  into  larger  squares  called  designs,  each 
containing  8,  10,  or  more  of  the  smaller  spaces. 
Rows  of  the  little  squares  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  lines,  those  running  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  pattern  representing  the  warp,  and  thoee 
that  run  from  side  to  side  the  weft.  The  perpen- 
dicular  cords  of  the  simple  represent  the  whole 
warp,  and  therefore  their  number,  and  the  lines  in 
the  breadth  of  the  pattern,  must  be  exactly  the 
same.  The  paper  is  then  placed  in  a  frame,  with  the 
simple  sprrad  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
lines  in  the  design.  There  is  a  Uun  slip  of  wood, 
whidi  presses  the  paper  close  to  the  simple,  and 
guides  the  eye  over  the  line  in  reading.  This  slip 
is  placed  in  commencing  to  read  at  the  foot  of  the 
pattern  just  above  the  first  line,  and  the  reading  on 
of  the  pattern  consists  merely  in  taking  up  the 
cords  of  the  simple  that  correspond  to  the  coloured 
squares  in  the  line  across  the  paper,  and  inserting 
a  cross  thread  to  separate  them  from  the  rest.  He 
then  proceeds,  running  his  eye  from  the  right  to 
the  left  of  the  pattern ;  saying  mentally,  take  9, 
and  pass  10;  take  6,  and  pats  2;  and  take  2  de- 


signs and  3.     The** 

gether  3^  or  4«  ia  a  take,  or  imk. 

first  line,  then  a  toeood  ia  t«k«ft  m  l*e  m^am, 

till  the  whole  is  traaaliamd  to  t^  «i^    Tkm 

lashes  are  then  straa^  altcraatalj  m  c«v  am^ 

called  the  gvt-corda. 

When  the  weaver  hm  got  all  ikm  4mt,  mai 
the  lathe  oa,  the  loom  m  mu^mL  airf  4  W 
has  got  the  yam  dressed,  all  ia  frfy  Iw  mgk  lb 
then  sets  himself  oa  tli«  frowt  mi  tW  bs.  wrM 
his  feet  immediately  abow  thm  9  Marfan  md 
commences  weaving  by  tiiMifiiif  tW  ftrw  ^^m 
with  the  right  foot,  wkic^  rmam  tka  m^  m 
moves  the  lathe  backwitkUa  l^k 
the  picking  pin  to  throw  t^ 
right.  The  boy  then  draw*  cW  §m  laa^ 
weaver  throws  the  shottW  tkrmm^  tW  si 
goes  over  the  treadles  workiac  iaiw, 
shots  according  to  the 
changes  the  Isudi.  He  1 
little  squares  of  the  first  liaa  »  tW 
The  boy  then  drops  the  oorda, 
to  fall  quickly  by  the  picee  mi 
pended  from  each  maiL  He  mmtmmtiy 
next  lash,  and  this  he  " 
weaver  does  not  require  to 
shuttling.  The  h 
warp  in  stripes ;  and  if  the  wi»f 
shuttle  without  raising  the 
shot  would  be  floating  firaa  the  mm  ^s^m  i 
other,  wholly  unattached  to  tW  wv^  TW 
die  shed  therefore,  by  ratsiBg  oaea^hA  ^  ^ 
and  at  the  same  tioie  by  the 
preuing  one  eighth  part  of  that 
ness  in  succession,  thus  hnda  tl 
but  throwing  the  weft  chiefij  as  the 
the  web. 

This  is  damask  wearing »  the  ^  wi  ^s  m 
which  table  linen  is  wroaght*  ^id  a  paai  ^"f 
shawls,  chiefly  for  the  <bce%a  aiH-t«i.  VWe 
the  fabric  is  well  made,  it  m  hach  vwy  ^t^m 
and  very  pretty.  Both  of  the  ^Am  W  itaa  t«d 
of  cloth  majT  be  said  to  be  nght.  TW  ipw*  • 
on  the  one  tide,  and  its  rniiaiiipMl  ■■  tto  «Ae 
Damask  weaving,  howercr.  ahhn^h  ^m^^  ^ 
basis  of  all  harness  work,  m  sa  itartf  W7  ^^^ 
tive  in  exprcssioo.  It  caaact  pmuejf  a  r^  » 
florescence.  Whatever  Is  the  caWvref  the  «^«  a 
all  incorporated  more  or  leva  tm  the  f^a^  a 
therefore  suffuses  coloar,  aad  frwaa  itt  A^HBa^ 
ness  in  shading  aad  deepooag*  tt  m^  da  tnM  ^^ 
than  exhibit  a  bare  oatliae. 

This  defect  in  ahadiag  is  iiiiij  oMfvrtfa  ••» 
the  principle  of  damask  wcavs^g,  ■bun  ^  ^g^ 
whatever  may  be  the  nmaihcr  ml_  cslovs  sid.  a 
all  interwoven  with  the 
this  arrangement,  we  have  tww  1 
exclusively  used  for  the  spettiag  aa  tf 
and  the  other  for  the  giouad^  whiA  » 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ipnUiag  « 
places,  we  have  the  priadpic  of  f^  ] 
ing,  on  which  all  ridb  aad  riTeaais 
wrought,  and  this  priaople  give*  as 
resources  for  pictorial  effect.  The  pmmA  m  g 
case,  therefore,  is  a  kiad  ei  tcstn  ar  art  wai 
between  the  meshes  ol  which  tW  spat^ig  ^ 
are  thrown  in,  to  Com  the  pamia ;  aad  «  tta 
terstices  between  the  pattcra  wharv  thaa  aa  1 
needed  for  this  paraose,  they  fiaat  as  «ha  ^M 
of  the  cloth,  and  are  cat  1  ~ 
comes  from  the  weaver,  la 
of  work,  the  weaver  coaacaces  %j  1 
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groand  shot  on  the  tweel,  and  when  this  is  done 
the  boy  draws  the  lash  for  the  spotting  shot.  This 
»hot  is  then  thrown,  and  the  lash  for  the  next  spot- 
ting shot  of  another  colour  is  raised  and  thrown 
in  like  manner,  and  so  on  for  as  many  spotting  shots 
as  may  be  used  in  the  pattern,  when  the  weaver 
closes  them  all  in  with  a  ground  shot.  In  this  kind 
of  weaving,  therefore,  the  spotting  shots,  however 
numerous,  add  nothing  to  the  length  of  the  piece. 
They  merely  increase  the  thickness  and  colouring 
of  the  pattern ;  and  hence  the  value  of  the  shawl, 
as  a  piece  of  work,  depends  on  the  number  of  spot- 
ting shots  between  each  ground  one.  Those  spot- 
ting shots  that  are  used  continuously  over  the 
whole  pattern,  are  called  covers;  but  when  used 
intermittingly,  or  partially,  they  are  but  parts  of 
covers.  As  the  weaver  is  paid  so  much  per  cover, 
and  in  proportion  for  a  part,  and  as  the  material 
used  is  likewise  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
covers,  the  manufacturer  who  is  a  severe  economist, 
endeavours  to  give  effect  with  as  few  covers  as 
possible.  This  is  always  more  or  less  evident  in 
cheap  shawls. 

Certain  parts  of  the  pattern  may  have  several 
covers,  but  these  not  being  continuous,  nor  long 
wrought  together,  are  but  parts  of  covers ;  and 
though  there  may  be  many  colours,  there  may  be 
few  covers.  In  some  rich  patterns  there  are  as 
many  as  10  or  12  covers,  and  of  course  as  many 
shuttles  besides  the  ground  one,  constantly  used. 
But  work  so  rich  is  not  frequently  made.  The 
common  stock  of  shawls  in  the  shops  runs  from  4 
to  6  covers.  In  this  sort  of  weaving,  where  there 
is  much  changing  of  shuttles,  the  weaver,  to  en- 
able him  to  do  so  easily,  uses  a  shifting  box  lathe, 
in  which  there  is  a  box  jfbr  each  shuttle.  In  these 
fine  patterns  on  the  full  harness,  where  there  is  but 
one  thread  in  the  mail,  each  thread  represents  one 
of  the  small  squares  on  the  design  paper,  and  there 
must  therefore  be  a  great  number  of  simple  cords, 
and  a  great  many  lashes  for  the  large  patterns  so 
frequently  met  with  in  this  style  of  work.  This 
renders  the  mounting  expensive ;  and  the  manufac- 
turer endeavours  with  a  less  costly  apparatus  to  imi- 
fate  the  full  harness.  He  reduces,  if  not  objection- 
able, the  size  of  his  pattern,  and  by  increasing  the 
number  of  threads  in  the  mail  to  two,  he  diminishes 
both  the  number  of  simple  cords  and  lashes.  This  is 
railed  the  split  harness,  and  brings  us  to  the  inter- 
mediate between  the  full  harness  and  the  damask, 
>f  which  there  are  a  great  number  known  by  dif- 
ferent names,  and  distinguishable  by  some  peculi- 
irity  in  style,  or  manner  of  weaving.  The  split 
larness  is  woven  with  two  shots  on  the  lash,  and 
tlthough,  in  the  outline  of  a  curve,  or  the  leaf- 
stalk of  a  flower,  it  will  have  rather  a  serrated  un- 
even appearance,  it  is  sufficiently  fine  for  the  In- 
b'an  style  of  work,  and  indeed  for  the  most  of 
tattems  which  are  made.  The  principal  seats  of 
his  manufacture  are  Norwich,  celebrated  for  the 
le^ance  of  the  style  of  its  shawls,  and  Paisley, 
vbose  weavers  are  unequalled  for  a  thorough  know- 
edge  of  harness  weaving ;  and  Glasgow,  on  which 
=*aislejr  chiefly  depends;  and  Edinburgh,  where 
ome  exceedingly  good  shawls  are  made:  and  Coven- 
ry«  chiefly  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  ribbonds. 
klanchester  likewise  has  a  little  of  this  trade,  and 
e  veral  kinds  of  fancy  goods  are  made  in  Dublin  and 
he  north  of  Ireland. 

In  our  article  Paisley,  we  noticed  a  peculiar 
;tnd  of  shawl  called  Cheneille  manufactured  at  that 
lace,  and  which  for  a  considerable  time  was  very 


much  sought  after,  though  now  it  has  fallen  con- 
siderably  into  disuse.  For  the  invention  of  this 
beautifal  kind  of  manufacture,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr  Alexander  Buchanan  of  Paisley,  the  inventor 
of  several  other  useful  improvements. 

These  shawls,  which  have  also  been  denomin- 
ated  Kamschatkas,  derive  their  beauty  and  lustre 
from  the  peculiar  mode  of  preparing  the  weft,  and 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  colours  are 
afterwards  arranged:  in  so  much,  that  a  pattern 
which  would  require  a  jirge  harness  as  an  imita- 
tion shawl,  can  be  woven  Mdthout  any  other  ap- 
paratus than  the  ground  mounting  and  two  treadle 
feet.  The  weft,  which  is  called  Cheneille,  is  pre- 
pared as  follows : — A  Turkey  gauze  warp,  of  net 
yarn,  is  woven  in  a  1200  reed,  with  a  twist  or 
splitful  in  every  fifth  interval,  the  weft  being 
either  silk,  cotton,  or  worsted,  according  io  the 
kind  of  shawls  to  be  manufactured.  When  this 
fabric  comes  from  the  loom,  it  is  cut  up  by  a  ma- 
chine, in  the  centre  between  the  splitfuls  of  warp ; 
and,  after  receiving  a  little  twist,  to  throw  the 
ends  of  the  cut  weft  into  a  spiral  direction,  it  is 
ready  for  the  weaver.  The  warp  of  the  shawl  is 
likewise  a  Turkey  gauze,  the  same  as  that  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  weft ;  so  that,  when  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  Cheneille  has  been  produced 
from  a  warp,  it  is  customary  to  make  shawls  of  the 
remainder. 

Li  weaving  these  shawls,  one  shot  of  the  Che- 
neille is  thrown  in,  and  three  of  common  weft, 
whether  silk,  cotton,  or  worsted ;  and  the  fibres  of 
the  Cheneille,  projecting  in  all  directions,  gives 
the  fabric  the  appearance  of  a  fine  glossy  shag, 
showing  the  pattern,  when  figured,  alike  on  both 
sides. 

When  the  shawls  are  to  be  of  one  uniform  co- 
lour, only  one  kind  of  weft  is  necessary ;  but  when 
they  are  to  be  figured,  different  colours  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  these  are  woven  in  spaces  adapted  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  design.  The  pattern  is 
first  painted  on  design  paper,  and  coloured  as  for 
an  imitation  harness.  Each  space  of  the  design, 
or  that  which  corresponds  to  a  ground  lash  with 
its  different  covers,  is  again  painted  on  a  separate 
slip  of  design  paper,  but  two  spaces  are  here  cov- 
ered  to  make  them  better  seen  by  the  weaver, 
leaving  a  blank  space  on  each  side.  These  slips 
are  all  numbered  to  prevent  confusion.  Suppose, 
then,  a  web  of  trimmings  were  to  be  woven,  with 
eight  repeats  in  the  breadth  of  a  yard  ;  for  the  first 
shot  of  Cheneille  we  take  the  slip  of  paper.  No.  1, 
and  find  that,  by  reading  it  as  for  a  simple,  there  are 
2  spaces  yellow,  1  white,  4  red,  2  yellow,  1  black, 
2  white,  &c.  the  weaver  works  a  space  of  each  of 
these  colours  on  the  warp,  agreeably  to  its  respec- 
tive size  on  the  slip  of  design  paper;  which,  when 
finished,  must  be  exactly  the  breadth  of  the  trim- 
ming. For  a  guide  to  the  weaver,  the  slip  of 
paper  passes  through  the  reed,  and  is  fastened  at 
each  end  to  a  piece  of  tape  by  a  bit  of  rosin,  the 
one  behind  the  mounting  hanging  over  the  warp 
roll  and  kept  tight  by  a  small  weight,  and  the 
other  fastened  at  the  fiice  of  the  cloth.  The  wea- 
ver then  has  only  to  change  his  shuttles  by  shift- 
ing the  boxes  of  the  lay  at  the  end  of  each  col- 
oured space,  as  pointed  out  by  the  design.  The 
slip  marked  No.  2  is  next  put  into  the  reed  for  the 
second  shot,  and  the  colours  woven  in  the  same 
manner,  but  in  the  reverse  order  of  the  first,  as 
the  one  is  thrown  in  from  the  right  hand  and  the 
other  from  the  left ;  and  so  on  till  the  weft  for  the 
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whole  ptttern  it  finished.  The  weft  ii  cat  in 
lengths  of  eight  yards,  being  the  quantity  usually 
wound  on  one  pirn ;  and  this  will  make  eight  shots 
of  a  yard  wide  web,  and  the  pirns  are  taken  in 
succession,  agreeably  to  the  numbers  of  the  slips 
of  design  paper,  and  the  colours  are  placed  in  the 
■lanner  formerly  done  in  setting  the  weft  of  cloud- 
ing. This  species  of  wea?ing'  is  likewise  well 
adapted  to  the  rug  and  carpet  manufacture. 

The  chief  inconvenience  in  the  wearing  of 
shawls  arises  from  the  dependence  of  the  wester 
on  the  draw  boy.  He  is  wholly  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding without  him,  and  as  much  of  his  success 
depends  on  the  ability  and  management  of  the 
boy,  he  b  frequently  a  source  of  great  uneasiness 
to  the  weaver.  An  invention,  therefore,  to  en- 
able him  to  draw  the  harness  shed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  weaving,  and  thereby  dispense  with  the 
boy,  was  much  wanted,  and  eagerly  sought 
after.  Various  methods  for  this  purpose  were  in- 
vented and  tried  by  the  trade,  but  were  attended 
with  little  success,  till  the  introduction  of  the 
French,  or  Jacquard  loom.  This  invention  was 
originated,  and  made  by  M.  Jacquard,  of  Lyons, 
in  1800,  and  forms  a  new  era  in  harness  weaving. 
It  is  one  of  those  beautiful  imbodyings  of  mecha- 
nical conception  that  result  from  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject,  by  a  master  in 
design.  Notwithstanding  its  great  value  to  the 
weaver,  the  inventor  of  this  beautiful  and  simple 
machine  was  more  than  once  exposed  to  assassin- 
tttion,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudice  of  the  work- 
men against  his  machine.  Three  attempts  were  made 
upon  his  life — he  was  obliged  for  years  to  hide  him- 
self from  the  vengeance  of  the  labouring  population, 
and  his  nuichine  was  broken  up  in  the  public  place, 
by  order,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  authorities 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  trade  of  Lyons.  The 
ignorance  and  prejudice  which  caused  the  silk 
weavers  to  destroy  a  means  of  assistance  to  their 
labours,  capable  of  being  made  a  great  source  of 
benefit  to  themselves,  was  not  dispelled  till  the 
French  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  foreign  compe- 
tition in  their  silk  nuinufacture.  They  were  then 
forced  to  adopt  the  Jacquard  loom,  which  led  to 
great  improvement  in  their  silk  weaving,  and  at  the 
present  time  above  ten  thousand  looms  are  at 
work  in  Lyons.  M.  Jacquard  not  only  lived  to 
see  himself  reinstated  in  the  affections  of  his  citi- 
zens, but  Mras  pensioned  to  the  extent  of  one  Hiou- 
sand  crowns  yearly,  and  became  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  operative  classes. 

The  progress  of  the  introduction  of  the  machine 
into  this  country  vras  very  slow  at  first,  from  the 
same  prejudices  which  operated  against  it  in  France, 
but  it  is  now  extensively  adopted  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England  for  weaving  the 
fabrics  to  which  it  is  suited.  In  Dunfermline  in 
Scotland,  a  place  long  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  damask  table-linen,  the  machine  was  in- 
troduced about  the  year  18*25,  and  so  well  was  it 
found  to  be  suited  for  that  sort  of  fabrics,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  its  2000  harness  looms  unsup- 
plied  with  a  machine,  and  for  weaving  very  wide 
table  cloths,  many  have  two,  three,  and  a  few  have 
four  machines  on  one  loom.  In  Glasgow  and  its 
vicinity,  they  are  also  increasing  very  rapidly,  the 
great  reduction  in  price  of  the  machines,  which  are 
now  manufisctured  at  less  than  a  third  of  what  they 
were  originally  charged,  having  given  a  wonderful 
stimulus  to  their  introduction  into  general  use;  so 
much   so,  that  in  a   few  years  they  will  entirely 


supersede  the  draw-boy  ia  the  mmtkrtm^^i 
of  ordinary  siied  pattcrm  b  ths  ^|«ii» 
for  shawls,  so  naay  eolean  an  faf%ii  te  b 
price  of  the  cards  Bsuasaryto  fnJmikp^n 
may  for  some  rime  retard  the  isffitfcinBi  tf  ^ 
machine  into  that  bfaachof  tht  ■s^Mm**. 
sequently  we  find  that  ia  Psiaky  lan  At  ate 
MnicM  are  the  staple  trade,  its  an  y  an  b» 
extensively  adopted. 

The  inventon  of  all  the  ylsas  thtf  «n  p*. 
viottsly  tried  to  supersede  tW  ksy.  m^mmm 
to  adapt  their  eootrivsaecs  te  tk  Ism  ^  ■ 
they  found  it,  with  all  the  4ttmk  ta^ti* 
manual  opemtioD.  It  eodd  asi,  tkstet.  k 
otherwise  than  compliesttd  md  nyans. «». 
scribed  and  liouted  in  its  spplinfMs  M.  Ja^m 
in  full  mastery  of  his  safejcct,  swyi  sesf  &  m 
details  that  were  added  Bmij  is  ost*  tti  m 
to  act  upon  the  harness  chtf  n,  tk  h^m.  % 
simple,  the  tail«  and  the  paDt;  tes.  *>«  f 
wanted  was  to  raise  any  fSf«BSMkrtftSi«« 
cords,  by  the  weaver's  tivtdk,  vdh  Ik  )m  p» 
sible  inconvenience  in  vcavnf,  mi  et*** 
how  well  he  accomplishes hw sliisrL  iMmm 
of  the  loom  above  the  haracM.  mtadt  fav* 
having  at  its  under  part  a  Umi  p^od  vA^ 
rows  of  holes,  fifty-one  ia  s  nm,  Ttm^  •■ 
holes,  attached  to  eyes  oa  tW  «*  ^a  ^^ 
number  of  peipendicular  books  Awt^**^^ 
to  which  are  tied  the  whob  sstk  i^  ^  •> 
harness,  the  eyes  of  the  hooks  !■■»■  **"^ 
and  supporting  the  whole.  TV  Is*  m  «*" 
ward  through  eyes  in  as  aas;  mb**  ^^  ' 
eight  horixontal  rows  one  ahen  •*****^J^ 
allowing  the  hooks  a  small  hsdka«*i^*|^ 
motion,  sufftdent  to  pcrait  the«,  ■*•  ""^ 
to  be  pushed  back  oat  of  the  *sf  rf  »  )«'• 
bars.  One  end  of  each  wttSt  ■  a^  »  ^ 
trude  through  the  side  of  ths  ftt%*^ 
spring,  on  which  its  other  end  mtK  '•^*' 
carrying  the  hook  with  which  it  ■  fl"^**  * 
that  direction.  Above  this  u  •  Bi^""  •" 
in  which  are  placed  horooatillf.  md  *  f 
angles  to  the  needle*,  eight  let  vm  tev*^ 
ponding  with  the  eight  rows  of  h— k»  j^  '' 
slightly  pressed  against  the  tan  ky  ■^*  ^ 
springs  acting  on  the  hm'uiiatsl  "^^ 
curved  part  of  the  hooks  heiar  j«^  "^  "  * 
ready  to  be  lilted  by  it  whra  the  law  ■  •' 
The  aat  sides  of  theee  hsrs  erv  Bafc  »  "^^ 
little  out  of  the  perpendicalsr  t»^^|^* 
those  which  are  to  be  raised  hedf  A**!  "^ 
with  more  certainty  by  the  hsn  •  **,'^ 
and  when  the  frame  Attetm^  the  kP  ^^ 
hooks  which  were  not  r%mt4  f^J^r^  ^ 
coming  into  contact  with  the  iad«^  ** 
bars,  and  by  thb  means  fettiar  ii*  **  ^. 
position  above  them,  in  rsata*  W  ■• 
required.  It  will  be  th»  l*«**^T*^ 
hook  passes  throurh  an  eye  ia  ••^^^^^ 
tal  needles,  that  if  any  of  their  le**'^^. 


order  to  raise  any  reqnirfd  i 

viith  the  cords  and  warp  am^  •  ^.^ 

following    appamtos   is  tf*eit<    * ^^ 

roller  or  barrel  is  snspeaded  tr  ••TJTUv 
exactly  oppowU  the  ends  of  tWse*^  ^ 
ing  each  of  its  fonr  sides  p*"*^^  ^^ , 
answering  to  them  in  ai^hcr  srJ  ^ 
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into  the  perfonitiont  in  which  their  ends  would 
enter  if  the  roller  was  applied  to  them,  thereby 
allowing  the  hooks  in  connection  vrith  them  to 
remain  unmoved.  An  endless  band  of  cards  is  made 
to  revolve  over  this  roller,  each  being  exactly 
equal  iu  sise  to  one  of  its  sides.  These  cards  are 
pierced  with  holes  opposite  the  needles  connected 
vrith  the  books  wanted  to  be  raised,  and  when  the 
rolles«with  the  card  on  its  face  is  pressed  to  their 
ends,  they  pass  through  the  holes  in  the  card  into 
the  perforations Jn  the  roller,  and  are  raised  on  the 
elevation  of  the  frame  carrying  the  lifting  bars; 
the  rest  of  the  needles  being  prevented  by  the  card 
from  entering  the  roller,  are  pushed  back,  carrying 
the  books  out  of  the  way  of  the  bars.  The  next 
motion  of  the  treadle  by  the  weaver  causes  a 
quarter  of  a  revolution  of  the  roller,  and  presents 
anotlKir  card  to  the  ends  of  the  needles,  and  so 
on»  uatil  all  the  cards  have  revolved,  which  com- 
pletes the  pattern ;  and  which  goes  on  to  be  re- 
peated by  the  further  working  of  the  loom.  The 
various  motions  of  the  machine  are  all  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  weaver's  foot  on  one  trea- 
dle, which  communicates  with  levers  connected  to 
its  moving  parts,  causing  a  vibratory  and  rotatory 
motion  of  the  roller,  a  revolving  of  the  cards,  and 
the  raising  of  the  movable  frame  with  the  lifting 
bars. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Jacquard  loom  into 
this  country,  considerable  improvements  have  been 
made  upon  it.  The  following  description  of  im- 
provements by  Mr  Jennings,  along  with  the  accom- 
panying engravings,  we  extract  from  the  **  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce." 

Mr  Jennings'  improvements  consist,  first,  in  a 
method  of  reducing  the  height  of  the  French  loom, 
which,  in  its  original  state,  is  eleven  or  twelve 
feet,  to  about  eight  feet,  and  thus  enabling  it  to 
be  put  up  without  inconvenience  in  the  low  rooms 
occupied  by  the  weavers  in  Spitalfields;  and 
secondly,  in  a  new  and  far  superior  method  of  lift- 
ing  the  cords  of  the  harness,  and  thus  materially 
dioiinishing  their  friction  on  one  another  and  the 
labour  of  the  weaver.  Both  these  improvements 
are  the  subject  of  Plate  XCII.,  of  which  fig.  10 
represents  the  former,  and  figs.  1  to  9,  inclusive, 
the  latter. 

Fig.  10  is  a  trade  view  of  the  frame  a  a  of  a 
French  loom,  to  show  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  lowered  to  act  under  an  ordinary  ceiling.  For 
this  purpose  the  swinging  frame,  which  required 
to  be  suspended  so  much  above  the  frame  a,  is  re- 
moved, and  the  revolving  bar  n  is  carried  by  two 
horizontally  sliding  bars  y,  one  at  each  end.  These 
are  made  to  slide  out  and  in  by  inclined  metal 
straps  19  to  on  the  vertical  sliding  bars  s  a  while 
they  raise  and  lower  the  lifting  frame  d  d.  1 1  are 
levers  which,  being  connected  with  the  treadle,  lift 
the  bars  s  s.  The  inclined  bar  or  strap  w  w  passes 
between  friction  rollers  on  the  sliding  bar  y.  The 
revolving  bar  a  must  be  carried  out  enough  for  its 
corners,  while  revolving,  to  clear  the  pins//;  but 
this  alone  would  not  be  enough  to  make  it  revolve, 
and  to  give  it  enough  would  require  the  straps 
w  10  to  be  much  more  inclined,  which  would  in- 
crease the  friction  and  make  it  hard  to  raise ;  there- 
fore the  retaining  hook  5  6  is  mounted  on  another 
bar,  which  is  suspended  from  a  pin  7,  while  its 
lower  and  inclined  end  8  passes  between  two  pins 
jf  y  on  the  bar  s,  so  that,  when  the  bar  8  rises,  the 
square  hut  n  is  carried  out  endugb  to  clear  the  pins 


//  and  the  retaining  hook  5  is  drawn  inwards, 
and  pulls  the  stud  2  sufficiently  in  to  cause  a  quar- 
ter turn.  A  ^  -shaped  slide  10  10  is  mounted  on 
the  bar  y,  and  urged  against  the  bar  a  by  the 
spring  1 1 :  this  makes  the  bar  present  the  face  with 
the  card  on  correctly  to  the  wires :  the  retaining 
hook  5  is  double,  and  kept  upwards  by  a  small 
preponderance  of  the  weight  6,  but,  if  pulled 
down,  the  under  hook  catches  the  pins,  and  will 
cause  a  return  of  the  bar  n  if  required.  12  12  is 
a  wire  sling  in  which  the  cards  13  pack  themselves 
and  keep  sliding  down  on  the  near  side,  while  they 
are  continually  in  the  act  of  being  drawn  from  the 
farther  side  over  the  rollers  14,  15, 16.  The  cards, 
as  they  return  over  the  rollers  18  and  19,  are 
drawn  down  by  the  weight  of  the  portion  17* 
which,  in  the  real  machine,  instead  of  only  three 
cards,  as  shown  in  the  plate,  consists  of  a  sufficient 
number  to  overbalance  the  preceding  ones. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  new  method  of  lift- 
ing  the  coids  of  the  harness,  and  fig.  2  a  front  view ; 
fig.  3  a  part  of  the  side  opposite  to  fig.  1.  a  a  a  a 
the  frame ;  b  6  b  b  the  4080  or  more  cords  to  be 
lifted  in  varying  alternation  ;  they  are  all  supported 
by  the  board  c  c,  through  which  they  pass,  and  are 
tied  in  knots  at  top  to  prevent  their  return  or 
dropping  through :  they  next  pass  through  the  per- 
forated board  d  d;  this  is  the  lifting  board,  and 
slides  up  and  down  in  the  frame  a  a,  therefore  all 
the  cords  have,  just  above  the  board,  knots  e  e, 
fig*  3,  by  which  they  are  lifted;  they  then  pass 
through  the  eyes  of  the  sliding  wires//,  fig.  2, 
and,  lastly,  through  the  perforated  board  g  g,  and 
then  are  tied  at  h  i  to  the  4080  strings  j  j,  which 
pass  through  the  compass  board  A  A  to  the  silk : 
they  are  tied  in  what  is  called  the  Norwich  tie ; 
each  cord  lifts  ten  of  the  strings  j/,  the  front  cord 
at  h,  fig.  2,  lifting  the  ten  front  strings  /  /  /,  that 
at  t  the  ten  front  strings  mmm,  and  the  six  inter- 
mediate cords  the  six  intermediate  threads  between 
/  and  m  of  the  ten  sets.  In  fig.  1  each  line  b  re- 
presents eight  cords,  but,  in  fig.  *2,  each  of  the 
lines  b  represents  fifty.one;  and  between  j/,  fig.  1, 
are  fifty-one  strings,  each  representing  eighty 
strings,  so  that  there  are  fifty-one  clear  layers  of 
eighty  strings  each  descending  to  the  compass 
board  k:  these  all  can  rise  or  fall  without  any 
sensible  rubbing  against  each  other. '  The  sliding 
wires  //  have  no  springs  to  protrude  them,  the 
weight  on  the  cords  b  b  being  made  to  do  it :  for 
this  purpose  the  holes  through  the  boards  c  and  j/ 
are  made  forwarder  towards  the  revolving  bar  n 
than  the  corresponding  eyes  of  the  wires  //,  so 
that  the  pressure  of  the  weights  on  these  cords 
tending  to  draw  them  straight,  protrudes  the 
wires :  and  the  better  to  regulate  the  force  with 
which  they  shall  be  protruded,  the  boards  c  and  g 
are  made  to  slide  in  the  frame  a  a  in  order  to  ad- 
just it.  The  varied  perforations  in  the  endless 
band  of  cards,  a  portion  of  which,  from  4  to  IS,  is 
shown,  being  brought  in  succession  by  the  revolv- 
ing bar  a  and  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  wires 
//,  determines  which  of  the  cords  b  shall  be 
pushed  in  and  which  left  out :  the  cords  b  b,  while 
their  .wires/  are  not  thrust  in,  pats  through  slits 
in  the  board  d  </,  which  are  too  narrow  to  let  the 
knots  pass;  therefore  those  cords  are  lifted,  but 
the  slits  terminate  in  round  boles,  shown  in  fig.  4, 
through  which  the  knots  can  freely  pass  (some 
of  them  are  shown  in  figs.  6  and  7  enlarged. 
When  the  wires  are  thrust  in,  they  bring  the 
knots  on  the  corresponding  cords  over  the  holes, 
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to  that  tbe  board  <f  can  go  up  withoat  lifting 
them ;  but  at  lifting  tbis  board  also  removet  tbe 
refolving  bar  n  wbich  kept  tbem  back,  those  cords 
can  again  fall  into  tbe  slits  when  above  the  knots ; 
therefore,  to  prerent  the  knots  catching  on  tbe 
under-side  of  the  slits  while  the  board  descends, 
tbe  round  hole  is  elongated  or  sloped  on  the  under- 
side as  far  as  tbe  slit,  as  shown  at  o  in  the  section 
fig.  7»  bj  which  all  catching  is  prevented,  and  the 
board  passes  the  knot  freely.  Figs.  6  and  7  also 
show  the  conical  recesses  or  chamfers  over  tbe 
slit  in  which  the  knots  that  are  to  be  raised  al- 
ways  fall,  and  are  retained  from  any  possibility  of 
slipping  out  or  off.  Figt.  4  and  5  show  tbe  metal 
corners  pp  of  tbe  Ufting.board  d;  the  recesses  in 
the  four  posts  of  tbe  frame  a  a  a  a  in  wbich  they 
slide  are  also  fiiced  with  metaL  This  board,  when 
down,  rests  on  the  two  cross  bars  q  qof  tbe  frame ; 
they  are  faced  with  leather,  and  the  under  part  of 
the  two  ends  of  tbe  board  d  are  also  faced  with 
leather  at  r  r  to  soften  the  drop,  s  s  two  links 
by  which  the  board  d  is  lifted ;  1 1  the  forked  lever 
which  lifts  it ;  titi  tbe  bolt  or  fulcrum  on  which 
the  lever  turns  i  and  on  the  other  end  of  the  frame 
is  a  hole  u,  through  which  the  bolt  may  be  put  to 
remove  tbe  lever  t  to  that  end,  if  its  situation  so 
requires :  v  v  tbe  bolt  which  connects  the  links  to 
the  lifting  board  and  carries  tbe  roller  w,  wbich, 
as  it  ascends  and  descends  in  tbe  bent  iron  strap 
X,  alternately  pushes  out  and  brings  in  close  the 
frame  y  y,  which  carries  the  revolving  bar  ii  n, 
2  z  the  screw  centres  on  which  the  frame  y  bangs ; 
by  these  tbe  revolving  bar  n  is  adjusted  longitu- 
dinally, to  coincide  with  the  ends  of  tbe  sliding  wires 
//.  At  the  bottom  of  the  frame  ^y  are  two 
screws  by  which  tbe  height  of  tbe  bar  is  accurately 
adjusted.  Fig.  8  is  an  inside  view,  showing  tbe 
adjusting  piece  wbich  receives  one  of  the  pivots  of 
the  bar  II.  1,  2,  3,  4,  tbe  comer  pins  by  which 
the  bar  is  caufed  to  revolve  as  usual;  5,  6,  tbe 
book  which  always  retains  tbe  outer  pin  while  tbe 
bar  goes  out,  and  causes  a  quarter  turn  each  time : 
this  brings  the  next  card  in  succession  to  meet  tbe 
•liding  wires.  7  a  bottom  book  tied  to  tbe  upper 
one,  so  that,  when  tbe  hook  5  is  raised  by  pulling 
the  string  attached  to  its  tail  6,  it  raises  the  book 
7  into  contact  with  the  pins :  by  tbis  action  the 
bar  n  may  be  made  to  revolve  bade  again  the  other 
way,  if  such  a  return  is  wanted.  8  8  two  slides 
shaped  like  an  inverted  x ;  these  are  urged  down 
by  tbe  springs  9  9  on  the  revolving  bar  n,  and 
tirmly  retain  it  so  as  to  present  tbe  fiMe  accurately 
to  the  wires. 

Fig.  3  shows  part  of  tbe  longitudinal  wires  10 
10,  on  and  between  wbich  tbe  wires/ slide;  1111 
11  vertical  wires  which  pass  through  tbe  loops, 
and  limit  the  motion  of  the  wires  //.  Fig.  9 
shows  two  of  the  sliding  wires  //  supported  by 
the  wire  10  10. 

Thus,  the  action  of  one  treadle  connected  with 
the  lever  f,  both  lifts  tbe  cords  6,  pushes  out  the 
bar  ft,  and  gives  it  a  quarter  turn,  which  presents 
the  next  faee  with  the  next  card  on  it  to  be 
pressed  against  the  ends  of  tbe  wires,  the  blanks 
pushing  in  tbe  wires  opposed  to  tbem,  which  pre- 
vent those  cords  from  being  lifted,  tbe  weaver 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  operation  than 
merely  to  move  the  treadle  and  throw  tbe  shuttle. 

But  perhaps  tbe  greatest  improvement  upon  the 
Jacquard  loom  has  been  nnade  by  Mr  Morrison  of 
Paisley,  in  his  adaptation  of  the  machine  to  tbe 
harness  work  of  that  town. 


Tweelcd  patterns,  ia  the  laib  mtt^m^m 
give  tbe  fisbrie  a  Itatr  aypiwn  mk  lottR,  m 
HkiBg  out  the  colosrs  mete  brilMBalj^as^^e 
the  twcal,  but  tbe  kavacas  to  cfi«  *«  pspv 
must  be  onde  opoo  a  aoil  aatsaaw  mk,  m^  m 
of  coarse  very  expeasnrt.  Mr  Vsaas  wm 
much  of  tbis  cxpcaae  by  wmmm  d%mj  Mffa 
but  ingcniovs  pieee  of  BDCckaein«  mA  ttsMh 
with  the  grcetost  east,  and  is  «2|  «■  M  laa 
sise  of  the  original  Jae^nard  i 

Air  Morriaoa  k 
proTement  of  very  great  i 
which  it  ta  neocaMry  to 
proportion  of  tbe  skawls  i 
tbe  liuku  are  ahnoat  always  twice  Asaa  1^ 
a  pattern  of  sax  coven,  if  tbt  kaha  ai  lav 
drawn,  require  twelve  cards^  thst  a  to  a^  at 
second  six  earda.  woold  be  cas  sae^  *»  ^ 
as  the  first  six.  By  this  iM|iiiiiBi  s^i 
set  of  cards  is  reqaircd,  the  mmdim  mm^  t » 
turn  of  tbe  same  cards,  to  be  aisajbi  mtt^m, 
as  readily  as  a  draw  boy  ceaU  rifaC  k«  ^^ 
raising  the  same  lashca. 

To  aoeomplisk  tlus,  a  fral  sb4  Ibh  f^  • 
placed  on  one  end  of  tbe  nvalti^i  kaad  w^r. 
a  suflkient  portion  of  which  it  tanid  ^paa  •  *• 
ceive  the  ptdlcv  and  allow  it  a  BBsAhii^a*a 
On  one  side  of  the  palley,  ii  a  |s^ar.n  lad  e 
catch  whic^  may  be  posbcd  iate  hda  a  A*  •« 
of  the  square  part  of  tbe  hsml,  tv  a^  d  a 
lever  and  gnide:  and  to  tbegroevsatkipkv* 
attached  a  cord  having  a  piece  of  M  *  •  ^^ 
of  sufficient  weigkt  to  caase  the  \mi  w  aa^ 
if  permitted.  Tbua,  wbea  tbeoiift**'^! 
is  pushed  icto  one  of  the  bales  ta  At  Iai4«* 
pulley  will  revolve  akM^  with  It  hy  At  ptM« 
weaving,  and  wind  op  tbe  vtiflt,  «4  il  At  *- 
taining  books  and  htvmmtr  be  asw  vafefci^* 
weight  will  onwind  tbe  cord  fran  At  frftf  ^ 
cause  tbe  retoni  of  tbe  barrel  in  te  m^  ^ 
rection,  and  eooaeqaeatly  briar  tbi  ^"^  ^ 
with  it  into  their  «Nigiaal  paiitML  ly  *^pr 
ing  tbe  pulley  frosa  tbe  banal  i(  »— ad^ 
until  another  repetitioa  is  aeetstsry.  Nf  J 
were  required  to  repeat  mx  eadi;  At  aa^ 
would  first  ef^age  tbe  pallty  la  At  hn^^ 
after  having  wrought  tbe  six  «atA^  kt  «dl » 
withdrawing  tbe  hooks  and  ^mtmm  inm  At  ta 
rel  allow  tbe  leaden  weight  to  art  la^  ««  * 
barrel  to  revolve  backward  aatd  ibt  tsid  •»• 
wound  from  tbe  palley,  aad  tbt  ea^ 

brought  back  to  tbeir  original  padli«  • 

wrought  over  again.  He  wmM  tisa  ^^n- 
tbe  pulley  from  tbe  barrel  aad  ymwd  ^  * 
work  until  another  lapstitina  was  »^w^  ^ 
tbe  same  process  aroald  be  rspaatsdi  "^  *^  ^ 
returned  with  tbe  pcecisioa  ef  dstk  eak  J<* 
improvement  is  wdl  suited  far  fwi^  >■*  * 
work,  particttlarl  V  far  daantk  ^n^  ^  ^ 
between  which,  fraqaeatly  rcqMwr  f  ^^ 
^nz  hundred  earda,  wbibl  by  tbb  artM  ^ 
only  would  be  needed.  ^ 

By  these  improvcMcats  H  w*  It  f^^ 
that  Mr  Morrison  baa  deabM  the  PT^ZL 
Jacquard  raacbiae  in  two  dtfsnal  '^^^ 
and  may  be  said  to  have  psrfceUdtf  fa*»**^ 
weaving  of  Paisley.     His  masyne  a  |*^ 

The  card  punebiag  ii  riisi  ii>»»w*^T* 
same  number  of  borbwatal  aarfat  ts  *'_*^^ 
machine,  and  to  each  aeed 
cord,  on  puIliBg  arbicb  tbe 
perforatiotts  exactly 
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rerolring  barrel  or  roller  of  that  machine.  Pieces 
of  leaden  wire  are  also  suspended  from  the  needles 
by  cords  passing  over  pulleys  to  bring  them  back 
into  their  former  position  after  being  protruded. 
In  front  of  the  perforations  through  which  the 
needles  pass,  is  placed  a  thick  plate,  similarly  per- 
forated, having  a  movable  steel  punch  placed  in 
each  hole,  and  before  this  is  placed  another  simi- 
larly  perforated  plate  into  which  the  punches  con- 
tained in  the  thick  plate  may  be  pushed  by  the 
needles  when  the  lifting  cords,  attached  to  them, 
«re  pulled.  This  plate  is  not  fixed,  but  can  be  re- 
moved along  with  the  punches  that  may  have  been 
deposited  therein.  A  steel  plate  pierced  with 
holes,  corresponding  to  the  holes  in  the  other 
plates,  is  fixed  on  a  carriage ;  upon  this  plate  the 
card  to  be  pierced  is  laid  ;  above  it  is  put  the  plate 
containing  the  punches,  whose  ends  rise  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  the  carriage  is 
moved  under  a  revolving  drum,  or  rolling  press, 
which  forces  the  punches  through  the  card  into 
the  perforations  in  the  plate  beneath.  The  plate 
with  the  punches  is  now  returned  to  its  original 
position  in  front  of  the  needles,  and  the  punches 
are  pushed  back  by  an  instrument  that  enters  into 
every  hole  in  the  plate,  it  is  then  ready  for  another 
aet  of  punches. 

In  order  to  perforate  tbe  cards  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  pattern,  it  is  first  drawn  of  a  large 
•ize  on  design  paper,  and*placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
card  cutter.  He  places  this  paper  before  him  on  a 
frame,  which  is  provided  with  vertical  threads,  or 
simple  cords  answering  to  a  portion  of  the  warp  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  design.  The  threads  are  ex- 
tended over  a  sort  of  comb,  having  its  teeth  corres- 
ponding with  the  small  squares  on  the  design  paper, 
on  which  the  pattern  is  drawn,  and  leaving  an 
empty  tooth  opposite  every  heavy  line  on  the  pa- 
per, in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  on.  He  then 
commencing  at  the  undermost  row  and  proceeding 
in  regular  succession  io  the  top,  inserts  cross 
threads  under  all  the  perpendicular  threads  indi- 
cated by  the  colours  in  the  pattern,  leaving  the 
end  of  each  thread  to  extend  a  good  way  beyond 
the  salvages  on  each  side.  The  perpendicular 
threads  thus  interlaced  are  then  transferred  to  the 
card  punching  machine,  the  uppermost  end  is 
turned  down,  and  each  thread  is  attached  by  the 
end  next  the  last  inserted  cross  thread,  in  their 
regular  order,  to  the  lifting  cords  of  the  machine. 
Beginning  at  the  undermost,  the  cross  thread  cor- 
responding  to  the  top  row  of  the  design  is  with- 
4lra%vn,  and  an  iron  rod  is  inserted  in  its  place. 
The  rod  is  now  placed  in  connection  with  a  crank 
moved  by  a  treadle,  on  pressing  down  which,  the 
rod  is  pushed  back,  causing  the  lifting  cords  over  it 
to  protrude  their  corresponding  needles  and  push 
the  punches  opposite  their  ends  out  of  the  thick 
plate  where  they  were  deposited  into  the  mova- 
ble one.  This  plate  with  the  punches  in  it  is 
taken  to  the  rolling  press,  the  card,  pierced  as  al- 
ready described,  and  the  plate  and  punches  re- 
turned to  the  machine ;  the  rod  is  inserted  on  the 
place  of  the  second  cross  thread  and  treated  as 
before,  and  so  on  until  cards  for  all  the  rows  in 
the  design  have  been  perforated.  The  large 
holes  in  the  ends  of  the  cards  into  which  the 
adjusting  conical  studs  on  the  revolving  roller  enter, 
aiid  the  two  holes  on  each  edge  for  attaching  them 
to  one  another,  are  made  at  the  same  time  with  the 
others,  punches  for  piercing  them  remaining  per- 
uianently  in  the  movable  plate.     The  cards  hav- 


ing been  numbered  before  their  perforation,  are 
laced  together  by  cords  in  their  order,  and  are 
then  ready  for  the  weaver.  Another  card  cutting 
machine  has  lately  been  invented,  called  the  piano 
machine,  in  using  which  the  card  cutter  reads  from 
the  design,  and  punches  the  cords  at  the  same 
time,  without  the  necessity  of  interlacing  the  pat. 
tern  in  the  simple  as  formerly  described.  This 
machine  has  in  a  good  measure  superseded  the 
other  in  the  cutting  of  cards  for  small  patterns, 
where  few  cards  only  are  required. 

In  heavy  pattern  weaving,  where  a  considerable 
force  is  necessary  to  raise  the  harness  shed,  the 
fatigue  to  the  weaver  is  more  than  he  can  stand, 
and  go  through  with  his  work.  The  benefit, 
therefore,  of  this  invention,  and  indeed,  of  all  in- 
vention for  manual  labour,  is  limited  by  the 
strength  to  use  it.  But  the  jacquard  loom  is  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  manual  labour ;  it  is  to  the 
harness  loom,  what  the  invention  of  the  fiy  shut- 
tle is  to  the  hand  loom — a  great  step  made  in  the 
combination  of  its  motion,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  being 
brought  under  the  influence  of  machinery.  The 
weaving  of  harness  loom  by  power,  is  not  so  difil- 
cult  as  might  be  expected  from  the  complexity  of 
the  parts.  In  the  first  pUce,  the  yarn  of  such 
fabrics  is  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  action  of 
the  common  power  loom;  and  the  means,  there- 
fore, so  far,  are  already  provided.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  Jacquard  principle  to  the  power  loom, 
is  no  great  difficulty.  It  is  true  the  communica- 
tion by  cords  is  quite  inadmissible  by  power,  but 
this  arrangement  is  easily  altered ;  and  its  adapta- 
tion for  the  purpose  comes  within  the  sphere  of 
common  mechanism.  All  that  a  good  mechanic 
wants,  is  the  principle  of  the  invention  to  be 
adopted ;  and  here  it  is  quite  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  capability  of  the  power  loom,  indeed, 
has  oeen  partially  tested  in  the  weaving  of  da- 
masks,  at  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere.  In  table- 
linen  weaving,  and  strong  work  that  requires  only 
one  shuttle,  and  where  there  is  not  much  harness 
shedding,  the  attendance  on  the  loom  is  not  great ; 
and  therefore  one  person  may  manage  two  looms, 
and  with  such  work  it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  pro- 
fitable ;  but  in  the  finer  descriptions  of  goods,  where 
there  is  much  shading,  and  changing  of  sheds,  and 
several  shuttles  used,  one  person  will  be  required 
to  each  loom,  and  here  the  profit  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  so  great.  But  if  there  were  no  other  advantages 
attending  the  change,  than  the  economizing  of  the 
material  resulting  from  a  concentration  of  pur- 
pose,  and  the  control  over  the  production  by  the 
manufacturer,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  do  away  with  the  old  system  of  hand  labour. 
The  means,  it  is  obvious  for  producing  this  change, 
are  in  the  course  of  progression,  and  the  time  may 
be  said  to  be  within  view,  when  the  whole  of  the 
manufacture  for  supplying  the  people  with  cloth- 
ing, will  be  accomplished  by  machinery.  The  ift- 
separable  benefits  resulting  from  this  change  are 
not  merely  a  greatly  increased  production  at  a  di- 
minished cost,  but  by  rendering  machines  the  la- 
bourers of  society,  we  raise  our  artisans  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  and  make  them  the  directors 
of  an  agency  that  toils  for  the  good  of  all. 

WEST  INDIES,  (a.)  In  the  article  West 
Indies  in  the  body  of  the  work,  (see  also  th^  arti- 
cle Slavery t)  we  promised  to  give,  in  the  Supple- 
ment, some  account  of  the  effects  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  there.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  to  develope  completely  all  the  results  that 
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may  arise  from  this  great  measure,  but  it  ii  grati- 
fying to  know,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  change  has 
been  accompanied  with  lets  confusion  than  might 
have  been  anticipated,  and  erery  month  brings  an 
increase  of  favourable  tidings  regarding  the  work- 
ing of  freedom. 

On  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
one  main  cause  of  difference  between  them  and  their 
employers  was  the  rents  exacted  from  them  for 
their  houses  and  provision  grounds.  The  third 
clause  of  the  apprenticeship  abolition  law  gave  the 
free  labourers  the  use  of  their  houses  and  grounds 
for  three  months;  that  is,  they  could  only  be 
ejected  after  a  three  months*  notice  to  quit,  pre- 
scribed by  the  act.  The  planters,  with  few  excep- 
tions, seised  on  this  as  a  means  of  obliging  the  la- 
bourers to  work  at  low  wages.  Instemd  of  en- 
deavouring to  conciliate  the  affection  of  these 
friendless  beings,  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in 
their  houses  at  a  moderate  rent,  they  immediately 
issued  notices  to  quit,  or  demanded  rents  of  so  ex- 
orbitant an  amount,  that  they  often  exceeded  the 
entire  wages  which  the  negroes  were  offered  for 
their  labour.  In  many  cases  rent  for  house  and 
grounds  was  charged  for  every  individual  in  a  fa- 
mily. In  other  cases,  labour  was  agreed  to  be 
taken  in  commutation  of  rent ;  but  this  led  to  end- 
less quarrels,  for  managers  did  not  scruple  to  turn 
a  family  of  labourers  adrift  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
demands  for  wages  incurred ;  and  when  the  negroes 
complained,  they  were  told  to  seek  redress  where 
they  pleased.  The  disquietude  arising  from  this 
cause  lasted  for  six  months  at  least  after  the  day  of 
liberation,  and  reacted  most  severely  on  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  sugar  plantations,  for,  while  the 
quarrel  existed,  comparatively  little  was  done  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  next  crop  of  canes, 
and  the  produce,  therefore,  in  1639  was  about  a 
tenth  less  than  formerly.  Indeed  the  estates  re- 
ceived such  a  shock  in  the  end  of  1838,  and  the 
beginning  of  1839,  that  it  is  calculated  that  it  will 
require  three  years  to  enable  them  to  reach  their 
former  condition.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  friends  of  freedom,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
drawing  unfavourable  conclusions  as  to  emancipa- 
tion, if,  for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  the  sugar  crop 
should  be  deficient,  and  that  article  should  conse- 
quently bear  a  high  price. 

At  length  the  quarrel  respecting  rents  and  wages 
terminated,  and  the  negroes  diligently  applied  them- 
selves to  their  work,  which,  in  fact,  they  had  been 
willing  to  perform,  perhaps  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, from  the  very  first.  But  it  was  observed 
that  fewer  labourers  wrought  in  the  fields  than 
formerly,  and  that  they  in  general  wrought  only  five 
days  in  the  week.  This  excited  many  fears,  and 
no  little  clamour.  It  was  construed  into  a  love  of 
idleness  in  a  portion  of  the  population.  Those 
who  knew  better,  showed  that  it  was  simply  a  re- 
siilt  of  freedom ;  it  was  proved  that  the  able-bodied 
man  who  was  now  free,  in  some  instances  did 
double  his  former  amount  of  labour,  the  excess 
forming  a  provision  for  the  weaker  beings  who  de- 
pended on  him  for  support.  The  following  is 
magistrate  Fishboume's  report  on  the  subject:— 
**  During  slavery  and  apprenticeship,  one-third  of 
the  people  residing  on  estates  were  considered  in- 
capable of,  and  were  exempted  frov,  labour. 
Seventy  out  of  one  hundred  slaves  or  apprentices 
was  considered  a  fair  proportion.  Of  those  seventy, 
probably  one  third  was  composed  of  the  pregnant 
women,  or  wot  hers  of  Urge  young  families,  the 


very  old  or  very  yooag,  tirit;  ar  MiitfdrfM 
uals,  and  domestics^  lie.,  who,  if  4sisrt<  ««.■ 
leave  about  one-half  of  the  (tom  *«|tt  tf  ^ 
estate,  or  about  fifty  cfcctivt  lahavm.  TW  » 
erease,  therefore,  of  the  a— bw  ti  lAtOm  pm 
servants  is  not  so  btf^t  as  than  aM  siyaM 
with  pUntatioB  ecooovy  aught  i 
told  that  not  above  haU  the  | 
now  work  in  the  fields.** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tmme^fmm  ec  a. 
fected  a  number  of  stnkiag  e«ts.  A  mmmm 
writing  from  Jaaaaicm  m}%  ^^T^Mmkmtk 
who  for  many  years  did  aoihiBg.an4vM«i^» 
from  all  labour,  have  saddcnlf  \ttmm  yt^  m 
strong:  the  lame  walk,  and  ths  hW«t.a^» 
is  all  but  fled  from  every  estair;  tW  k««iM.« 
estate's  hospital,  is  a  deserted  ■ansa .  tti  ■•- 
cines,  bottles,  and  pareeUart  aUe»«n4^AA 
and  the  doctor  on  many  cttau*  ite**  «• 
carded.  Whole  bosU  of  tW  aa,  hm^  m 
lame  have  been  suddenly  mcorad;  «4  m  ■«- 
tinkle  of  an  English  shilliaf  Us  ars^H  %  •s* 
more  lasting  and  complete  thaa  av  t«r  ■*• 
pUshed  by  the  skUl  of  the  aotl  )mtd  mi  *• 
ful  doctor.** 

With  regard  to  tka  qaestiaa  sstatka^n- 
tive  expense  of  frea  laboar  aod  o«fi*«?^*"f 
it  would  appear  that  the  lior^f  etJ  t^^ 
turn  out  the  cbcApest  of  the  t«e  ts  Qt 
Mr  Grant,  a  stipeadtary 


some  calcolatiooa  rcspecttag  the  art  ^  iirti** 
on  a  property  which  had  at  oae  w  **V*7* 
The  expense  of  frea  labo«r  whrt  *  <^^  » 
five  months  waa  L,240.  14s.  4^^***^—* 
space  of  time,  the  aapcnse  ef  ^^^f^^  ■ 
slave  emergcndea,  would  amoot  isLTA.!"'  < 
a  balance  in  favour  of  the  exfeaat  n^Md  hr  t« 
labour  of  L.484,  5s.  8d.;  -aadiki^r*^- 
law  required  five  people,  btsi(i«thiiia«g  •"* 
militia  duty,  to  be  employed  at  *"*'?*** 
taioed  on  the  property.  TW  •«■!  ^**'-* 
the  change  in  this  parttcnlar  k  v«r|  f^  •  ■ 
book-keepers  are  now  dijaiasiii  wtk  Tm  "^^ 
cession  of  a  free  system  hai  Wca  s  |n*  "^ 
the  owners  of  anprodnccivc  frsfiri**** 
were  bound  to  give  the  fnaakd  tS^mm  * 
their  slaves,  without  rafcmca  *»  th«  ••  '* 
fits.  To  illustraU  this  pootiaa,  I  o»  f^^  • 
property  on  which  were  settled  M  *^'' 
lowest  estimate  of  axpeaditare  m  *■*"**?" 
L.500  a  year,  and  t^  pjMiwm.  ■^•■**^' 
the  high  price  of  prodaee,  h«  el  to  j^*  '^ 
larly  increased  the  owner's  6M.  Sma  ^  *** 
to  8Ut  December,  the  labo«  sets**  ^^^ 
ed  to  L.99.  4s.  id.  ThennMl< 
carried  on  and  improved;  the 
neglected,  are  cleaned ;  and  ahsat  lirtp  «•  ' 
coffee,  which  had  grown  np  U  the  «^ 
scribed  by  •  ruinate.*  have  been  «f«*^ 
duce,  small  as  it  is,  now  seeared,  «"-  ^  *  ' 
expenses  of  the  plantatioa,  mi,  rtm  a  as  "• 
year  of  experiment,  place  the  p»e(e*i*  ■  •  ^ 
ter  footing  than  nndcr  a  tonUa^sif  *  ^ 
vious  system  he  ever  eoald  have  hsfi^  *      . 

In  the  report  of  Uemrt  hjm,  t>5**\  . 
March  1839.  a  similar  evide««»i****-. 


TW'- 


March  1839,  a  similar  i 
regard  to  the  assertion  tkst  the *•  ^'^  ?^ 
is  so  high  as  to  render  it  imfoniUstfc*  **|^_ 
of  sugar -planting  ran  sntam  it,iin  ••^J^ 
to  say  that  cxpcrienca  hM  prani  rm  »* 
diture  varies  from  L.3,  lOs.  to  L3  »*  *■■•• 
The  planter,  therefore,  has  it  a  N  F*"  * 
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pule  bii  expenditure  against  bis  profits ;  and,  with 
augmr  selling  in  the  colony  at  408.  to  Ms.  per  hun- 
dred-weight, and  rum  from  Gs.  8d.  to  Ss.  4d.  per 
gallon,  it  may,  without  difficulty,  be  shown  that 
the  result  must  be  extremely  favourable  to  biro." 

The  following  is  from  Mr  £.  D.  Baynes,  April 
3,  1839: — **  In  the  midst  of  so  much  misrepresen- 
tation, and  so  much  real  or  affected  despondency 
on  the  part  of  the  planter,  the  confidence  of  the 
great  niajority  of  the  other  classes  of  tbe  commun- 
ity in  the  stability  and  security  of  property,  re- 
mains unabated.  Land,  especially  in  the  vicinage 
of  towns,  has  risen,  and  is  increasing  in  value.  Mr 
Duncan  Hamilton,  of  Retreat,  in  the  parish  of  St 
John,  who,  four  years  since,  assured  me  that  he  did 
not  think  he  could  get  L.SOiX)  for  his  property,  has, 
within  these  few  weeks,  disposed  of  it  to  Mr  Alex- 
ander Reid  Scott,  a  store-keeper  of  Kingston,  for 
tbe  sum  of  L.  10,000." 

Mr  Ramsay,  April  6,  of  tbe  same  year,  says — 
"  During  slavery  and  the  apprenticeship,  th6  job- 
ber chafed  from  L.IO  to  L.  12  per  acre  for  digging, 
with  his  slaves,  or  apprentices,  an  acre  of  land  into 
cane-holes;  now,  at  wages  of  Is.  8d.  per  day,  an 
acre  of  cane-holes  may  be  dug  for  the  sum  of  L.2, 
IDs.  currency;  at  28.  Id.  wages  it  will  cost  L.3, 
28.  6d.;  at  2s.  6d.  wages,  it  will  cost  L.4,  lOs.; 
and  at  3s.  4d.,  tbe  highest  rate  of  wages  that  I 
have  heard  of,  it  will  cost  only  L.5.  just  one  half 
what  it  cest  in  times  past.  The  whole  estimated 
expense  of  each  negro  to  tbe  planter,  was  from  LS 
to  L.7  per  annum." 

Another  communication  from  Mr  Grant  gives  a 
very  cheering  view  of  tbe  effects  of  emancipation. 
"  Tbe  improvement,"  he  says,  ••  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  liberated  labourers  since  the  day  of 
their  final  emancipation  is  greater  than  their  most 
sanguine  well-wishers  could  have  anticipated. 
There  has  been  only  one  person  in  the  house  of 
correction  for  some  time,  sentenced  during  appren- 
ticeship. On  scarcely  a  property  is  a  watchman 
kept  or  required,  and  although  coffee  and  other 
produce  is  openly  exposed  on  barbicues  or  other 
places,  a  case  of  theft  is  exceedingly  rare.  The 
church  and  schools  are  crowded,  and  the  greatest 
desire  for  religious  and  other  instruction  evinced  by 
tbe  entire  population.  The  number  of  marriages 
and  baptisms  increase  daily.  There  is  a  great 
change  in  the  apparel  of  the  mass  of  the  peasantry, 
and  in  their  general  demeanour  they  are  most  re- 
spectful. The  population,  he  concludes,  **  are  in- 
dustrious, and  are  progressing  in  morality  and 
civilixation.** 

.One  of  the  ordinary  stages  in  tbe  progress  of  civil 
society,  is  the  formation  of  free  villages  and  towns. 
This  stage  of  civilization  is  now  to  be  «vitnessed 
in  various  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  The  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  in  regard  to  tbe  houses  of 
tbe  Negroes  connected  with  estates ; — the  exorbi- 
tant rents  which  have  been  demanded  by  many  of 
the  White  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  un- 
reasonableness of  many  of  the  Negroes,  on  the 
other,  in  refusing  to  pay  any  rent  whatever,  and  In 
resisting  the  processes  of  ejection,  which  have  been 
served  upon  them,  have,  no  doubt,  hastened  on 
measures  of  this  description.  We  trust  that  the 
result  will  render  the  Negroes  more  independent  of 
tbe  White  people,  and  thus  show  the  latter  the 
necessity  of  treating  them  with  justice  and  mode- 
ration. They  will  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
extensive  tracts  of  land,  which  have  hitherto  been 
totally  unproductive,  and  will  furnish  the  inhabi- 


tants with  many  of  tbe  necessaries  of  life  for  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  dependent  on  distant  coun- 
tries. They  will  give  an  impulse  and  an  expansion 
to  the  mind  of  the  Negroes,  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  tbe  cultivation  of  property  belonging  to 
themselves,  and  will,  probably,  be  a  first  step  by 
which  manv  of  them  will  ultimately  rise  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  and  of  worldly 
respectability  and  affluence. 

WEST  ALL,  Richard,  an  artist  well  known 
for  his  numeraus  illustrations  of  the  elegant  litera- 
ture  of  tbe  day,  was  bom  about  the  year  1766. 
In  1779  be  became  an  apprentice  to  an  engraver  of 
heraldry  in  London,  and  in  this  bumble  department 
of  the  arts,  he  soon  so  far  distinguished  himself  as 
to  draw  upon  him  the  attention  and  patronage  of 
several  eminent  connoisseurs.  In  1786,  he  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  painter.  About  this  period, 
be  formed  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Mr,  after- 
wards Sir  Thomas,  Lawrence,  and  they  took 
jointly  a  house  in  Sobo  Square,  where  they  lived 
for  several  years,  until  their  success  justified  their 
forming  separate  establishments.  There  was  no 
professional  rivalry  between  them,  as  their  walks 
in  art  were  quite  different,  and  the  friendship 
formed  in  their  youth  was  never  broken  but  by 
death.  Mr  Westall  acquired  distinction  by  mak- 
ing finished  pictures  of  historical  and  poetical  sub- 
jects in  water  colours,  a  branch  of  art  in  which  he 
attained  to  a  brilliancy  and  vigour  before  unknown. 
His  pictures  of  '*  Sappho  in  the  Lesbian  Shades," 
of  **  Tubal,  the  first  voice  of  the  Lyre,"  of  **  the 
Boar  that  killed  Adonis  brought  to  Venus,"  of 
"  Tbe  Storm  in  Hagrest,'*  of  ••  The  Marriage  Pro- 
cession from  tbe  Shield  of  Achilles,"  and  many 
others,  were  much  admired.  These  were  followed 
by  a  complete  series  of  designs,  made  for  Alderman 
Boydell,  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Milton,  and  also 
by  illustrations  for  the  Shakspeare  Gallery  and 
Bowyer's  History  of  England.  He  also  produced 
a  multiplicity  of  designs  for  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers, and  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  second, 
perhaps,  only  to  Stotbard  in  the  abundance  and 
popularity  of  his  works  in  that  line.  In  1794,  he 
was  elected  a  Royal  Academician,  tbe  same  year  in 
which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  Stotbard  re- 
ceived  that  honour.  In  1808,  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  in  8vo,  with  designs,  entitled  **A  Day 
in  Spring  and  other  Poems.'  The  poems  display 
evidence  of  an  elegant  and  accomplished  mind.  By 
his  professional  exertions,  he  attained  a  handsome 
competence,  which,  unfortunately,  was  subsequent- 
ly absorbed  in  an  unsuccessful  speculation  in  foreign 
pictures,  and  some  unfortunate  partnership  en- 
gagements. He  Mras  secured,  however,  from  indi- 
gence by  the  assistance  which  the  Royal  Academy 
bestows  on  its  reduced  members.  One  of  his  latest 
occupations  was  giving  lessons  in  drawing  and 
painting  to  her  present  majesty,  then  princess  Vic- 
toria; and  the  distinguished  progress  which  his 
royal  pupil  made  in  the  art  was  a  source  of  high 
gratification  to  him.  Mr  Westall  died  on  the  4th 
December,  1836.  At  bis  death,  a  maiden  sister, 
unfortunately  blind,  would  have  been  left  utterly 
destitute,  but  for  the  duchess  of  Kent,  who  bene- 
ficently settled  on  her  an  annual  pension  of  £100. 
In  person,  Mr  Westall  was  below  the  middle  size, 
and  of  a  slight  and  delicate  form.  His  manners 
were  retiring,  but  he  was  highly  esteemed  within 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 

WYATVILLE,  Sir  Jbffeey,  R.  A..  F.R.S.. 
F.S.A.^  a  modern  architect  of  some  distinction.wus 
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tbe  100  of  Jotepb  Wyatt,  a  builder  at  Burtoo-upon- 
Trent,  in  tbe  county  of  Stafford,  wbcrt  be  wai 
bom  on  the  Sd  August,  1766.  He  was  educated 
in  tbe  free  scbool  of  that  town,  and  afterwards 
placed  with  an  uncle,  then  an  architect  of  repute 
in  London,  witb  wbom  he  remained  for  seven 
years:  subsequently  be  entered  tbe  office  of  an- 
other  uncle,  known  as  the  builder  of  Tbe  Pantheon 
in  Oxford  Street.  In  1799,  he  joined  in  partner- 
ship  an  eminent  builder,  who  bad  extensiTe  gor- 
emment  contracts ;  and  continued  to  pursue  a  pro- 
fitable, though  comparatively  humble,  career,  until 
the  year  1824,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  attend 
and  receive  personal  instructions  from  bis  majesty 
George  IV.  respecting  designs  for  restoring  Wind- 
sor castle.  For  this  more  important  professional 
object,  he  relinquished  bis  pursuits  as  a  roan  of 
business.  After  a  visit  of  tbe  commissioners  to 
Windsor,  and  a  liberal  grant  of  money,  tbe  general 
plan  of  operations  was  settled ;  and  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1824,  the  anniversary  of  bis  migesty's 
birth  day,  the  first  stone  was  laid.  On  that  occa. 
sion,  the  king  conferred  on  the  architect  authority 
for  changing  bis  name  from  Wyatt  to  Wyatville, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  separating  and  dbUnguisbing 


the  Wyatt  ot  that  rfiga  fron  Mr 
who  bad  been  mudi  tiemMmd  wiU 
tural  works  at  Windsor.  4mhm^  tW 
IlL     In  December  1828,  tW  Vkm$'» 
ments  were  eoaipl«tcd,  aad  oa  hsa 
ing  possession  of  the  eaatic,  he  ~ 
our  of  knighthood  oa  hie  ard 


kitef  < 


Windsor  castle  is  the 
of  Sir  Jeffrey,  there  art  mmmj 
different  parU  c£  the  kiagdoaw 
either  wholly  raised,  or  f  ■■rially 
bis  designs.  There  is  scarcaly  a 
land,  indeed,  which  eaaaoc  show  m 
art.  For  the  last  five  years  of  hsa 
under  a  disease  of  the  ch«sC«  yet 
his  profession.  So  late  ae  the 
designed  the  stahlea  ai  Wjadsor 
for  the  Sheffield  and  Derby  cwCra 
worth.  He  died  on  the  18(h  T^krr 
was  buried  at  the  back  of  the  altar 
dsapel,  Windsor  castle, 
distinguished  for  soand  }\ 
culty  for  arrangement 
stances. 
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THE  END  OF  SUPPLEMENT. 


ANALYTICAL    INDEX. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Populab  Enotclopbdia  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  portion  oi  the  community  whoso  hooks  are 
few.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  and  a  few 
misceUaneons  Tolumes,  this  Work  perhaps  forms  the 
entire  library  of  arery  numerous  class;  and  to  it 
they  naturally  refer  for  information  and  knowledge 
on  ail  subjects  whateyer.  Without  assuming  an  in- 
fallibility, which  belongs  neither  to  the  present  pub- 
lication, nor  to  [any  other  that  has  ever  appeared, 
the  proprietors  rentnre  to  say,  that  no  other  book 
of  similar  compass '  has  presented  such  yarious  and 
complete  information  concerning  all  matters  that 
are  interesting  and  usefhl  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind. Its  suitableness,  in  this  respect,  for  the  lite- 
rary wants  of  those  who  are  denied  the  priyilege  of 
many  books,  is  apparent;  and  it  was  with  the  yiew 
of  increasing  its  useftilness  to  this  class  of  readers, 
that  the  Analytical  Index  was  prepared. 

An  Encyclopedia,  if  constructed  on  legitimate 
principles,  is,  like  any  other  dictionary,  a  book  of 
occasional  reference;  it  has  indeed  been  made  a 
ground  of  objection  to  encyclopedial  publications, 
that  they  offer  isolated  modicums  of  information, 
and  give  that  "  little  knowledge  "  which,  according 
to  the  poet,  "  is  a  dangerous  thing."  The  objec- 
tion, howeyer,  loses  all  its  weight  if  these  detached 
items  of  knowledge  are  compiled  with  reference  to 
one  great  whole ; — ^if,  in  short,  they  form  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  sum  and  substance  in  all  the  grand  di- 
visions of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  It  is  a 
mathematical  axiom,  that  the  sum  of  all  the  parts  is 
equal  to  the  whole  :  if,  therefore,  in  the  formation 
of  an  encyclopedia,  the  compiler  be  carefbl  to  omit 
no  important  details,  it  is  merely  necessary  that  we 
assort  these  details,  and  bring  them  into  natural 
connection  with  each  other,  and  the  book  then  be- 
comes not  only  an  Uniyersal  Dictionary  for  ready 
reference,  but  also  a  methodical  and  satisfactory 
expositor,  in  all  the  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge. The  Analytical  Index  which  follows  confers 
this  twofold  yaltte  on  the  present  work. 

An  Analytical  Index  is  yery  simple  in  theory,  but 
presents  many  difficulties  in  the  course  of  its  con- 
struction. The  same  details  which,  taken  coUec- 
tiyely,  form  a  methodic  treatise  on  one  subject,  com- 
bine also  with  other  details  to  make  up  a  complete 


claiming  a  right  to  stand  out  prominently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  minor  particulars  to  which  they  relate. 
To  explain :  Painting  necessarily  requires  amongst 
other  details,  that  of  CoUmr  and  its  yarieties ;  Co- 
lour claims  also  a  separate  place,  haying  coigoined 
with  it  all  the  particulars  which  the  term  includes ; . 
Chemistry  likewise  takes  cognizance  of  colour;  and 
Dyeing  would  be  incomplete  if  the  articles  on  colour 
were  not  ranged  in  its  analysis.  Here  then,  is  an 
instance  in  which  one  term,  with  many  of  its  subor- 
dinates, must  enter  into  four  separate  combinations. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  to  giye  Aill  completeness 
to  the  Index,  a  yery  expensiye  and  bulky  appendage 
to  the  book  is  necessary ;  and  to  restrict  the  Index 
within  moderate  limits,  inyoWes  the  danger  of  omit- 
ting many  secondary,  yet  important,  generic  terms. 
It  remains  for  us  to  justify  the  plan  we  have  adopted 
in  the  present  case ;  to  proye,  so  fiir  as  we  may  be 
able,  that  we  haye  struck  a  fair  balance  between  the 
two  difficulties ;  and,  in  a  few  explanatory  remarks, 
to  show  that  the  Analytical  Index  annexed  is  suffi- 
ciently adapted  to  the  end  in  yiew. 

The  Index  is  divided  into  Six  Sections,  em- 
bracing all  the  great  divisions  of  human  know- 
ledge. 


SECTION    I. 


UISTORY    AND    GEOGRAPHT. 


HISTORY  IN  GENERAL. 

Fabttlous  Histoby. 
Mttholoqt. 

Ecclesiastical  Histobt. 
[Biographies  connected  with    Church   History.— 
Greek  Church. — Romish  Church.] 
Chbonoloot. 

MiSCXLLARBOUS. 

The  particulars  ranged  under  these  several  heads, 
make  up  a  bold  and  general  outline  of  history ;  and 
if  the  reader  be  sufficiently  persevering  to  store  his 
mind  with  these  preliminary  details,  he  will  enter 


digest  of  yarious  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  amidst  with  great  advantage  upon  the  more  extensive  ana- 
tho  items  in  any  one  branch,  many  will  be  found  '  lysis  in  the  Third  Division  of  this  Section. 
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ir. 

GEOGRAPHY  IN  GENERAL. 
OcBAHs,  Skab,  Ac. 

MoUNTAlIfl. 

DiTiBioifs  OP  TUB  GLone. 
(Africa. 
America. 
Asia. 

Australasia,  or  Oceania. 
Europe.) 

MiSCELLAKKOnS. 

Geoobaphical  Tksms. 
Gboobafbebs. 

The  grand  outlines  of  Geography  are  hero  traced 
for  the  reader,  hy  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  ob> 
tain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science  before  en- 
tering upon  the  extensive  details  which  immediately 
follow.  With  reference  to  these  two  Divisions,  we 
make  one  remark, — that  they  are  intended  to  take  in 
generals  only,  and  that,  consequently,  no  disappoint- 
ment should  be  felt  if  many  things  familiar  to  the 
reader  be  omitted  here,  and  take  a  more  definite 
place  in  Division  III. 

III. 

GEOGRAPHT  AND  HISTORY  IN    RELA- 
TION TO  PARTICULAR  COUNTRIES. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
complicated  details  which  enter  into  this  Divisjon, 
the  most  important  one  in  the  Section  on  History 
and  Geography,  will,  we  believe,  present  singular 
advantages  to  the  reader.  The  object  has  been  to 
give  in  immediate  connection  with  the  different 
countries,  their  Geography,  Topography,  History 
and  Biography ;  so  that  every  thing  bearing  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  Geography  of  a  kingdom  or 
province,  and  the  Hutory  of  its  inhabitants,  might 
be  readily  consulted.  Throughout  this  Division 
there  will  be  perceived  consistency  of  plan,  but  not 
uniformity ;  the  latter,  it  was  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  to  observe.  It  was  not  possible  to  give 
so  full  an  analysis  of  many  countries  as  we  were 
enabled  to  do  of  our  own  t  and  it  would  not  have 
T>een  desirable  to  encumber  the  Index  with  an  equal 
severity  of  arrangement  in  all  cases,  since  the  value 
of  extensive  details  is  proportionate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  kingdom  or  state  in  itself,  or  in  its  rela- 
tions to  other  nations  of  the  globe.  We  only  add 
with  reference  to  this  leading  Section  of  the  Index, 
that  it  brings  into  one  view  and  into  natural  con- 
nection, a  large  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  most 
important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
social  man ,  and  should  any  hypercritical  examiner 
discover  omissions, — and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
him  he  may  find  omissions,  Ibr  we  have  modesty 
enough  to  admit  that  an  Encyclopedia  in  Seven 
Octavo  Volumes,  cannot  state  everything  belonging 
to  everything, — we  would,  in  return,  beg  him  to  store 
bis  mind  with  the  amount  of  truth  here  presented 
to  him,  and  if  he  do  this  we  venture  to  state  oar 


opinion, — which  we  may  do  withswi  i 
that  he  will  become  a 
and  Historian. 

SECTION  IL  ^ 

LAW,  POLITY  AJti*  POLITK    %L  Ci'v^vV: 
ARMY  AND  NAVY 


LAW. 

Fbtdai.  Ststsw 
C'oi  ars  or  L»w 
Law  Omcctts.  Sr 
LxoAL  I«srmiiia«rft 
Law  TamMs. 
Caucia  AS»  Ovra«  mm 

PCRUBMXSTS, 

Emixcxt  LAWTxaa  An»  Warxaaa  •• 

The  First  Division  in  this  Swt  ■«.  tW 
which  we  have  given  above,  iacf^  1 1 1  a*  a 
analysis  of  Law   as 
most  talented  and  methodical 
voted  to  the  sobject.     The  a»^H  mf  at 
modem  judicature,  the  '^''i^ptTtwfi—  «/ 
law,  and  the  varieties  of  cnne  amd 
exhibited  in  the  moet  lucid  minasT. 
teresting  matter  oooneciedVith  th» 
will  be  found  incorporated  wuh  tW 
Lawyers  and  Writers  ob  Law. 


II. 


POLITY. 

IIL 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

These  two  DiviiioBa  do  not  ammm»  a  «««7  ^^ 
tant  bearing  in  the  present  setti— ;  k«  ftr  « 
there  is  an  obvious  aad  ■aiH&etary  vvaa^  i 
matters  regarding  Pciiif  aad  PwitMr*  Mj^mm 
will  be  found  in  conaection  wuh  th»  Aa*^  W  4 
diflorent  kingdoms  and  state*,  m  th*  inl  wr-i^ 
audit  was  considered  pcHbctly 
tending  only  to  siiperfluows  divf^.  t*  j 
sive  details  under  these  Ih^taia 


IV. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

This  Dirision  embra*-<^  vad^r «  sbbW  tf  «J^^ 
dinate  heads  a  complete  trrttt. 
Naval  art,  together  with 
most  talent^Hl  and  distingnnWwt  wm^n 
gators  of  all  countries,  *•  «vU  ae  H  th# 
ncnt  Writers  on  Military  aad  \«val 
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SECTION  III. 

THE    FINE    ARTS. 

This  Section  includes  Painting^  Sevlpturet  En- 
pravingt  Heraldry^  and  Architecture:  together  with 
MuMie  and  Poetry,  With  respect  to  these  Divi- 
sions, we  may  observe,  that  the  leading  article 
of  each  is  very  foil  and  satis&ctory,  and  if  in  the 
copious  details  which  range  under  it,  there  should 
acem  to  be  an  occasional  omission,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  this  omission  in  the  Index  is  supplied 
by  the  extensive  and  minute  view  of  the  subject 
embraced  in  the  leading  article  itself.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  all  the  minutia)  of  art  should  have 
aeparcUe  mention  in  the  book,  and  this  being  the 
case,  these  minor  features  could  not  all  be  particu- 
larized in  the  Index.  We  may  state,  that  the  bio- 
graphies in  this  section  are  peculiarly  rich,  and  will 
aSbrd  much  satisfaction  to  the  student  and  admirer 
of  Art. 

SECTION   IV. 

GRAMMAR,  METAPHYSICS,  AND 
MATHEMATICS. 


GRAMMAR. 

This  Division  embraces  Language f  Hieroglyphics ^ 
Writing^  and  Typography,  Chammar,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  and  PhiUAogy,  These  several  heads  com- 
bine into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  form  a  highly 
satisfactory  compendium  on  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting departments  of  human  knowledge. 


II. 


METAPHYSICS. 

Under  this  Division  are  included  Theology,  Bi- 
hle,  and  Metaphysics,  The  details  alphabetically 
arranged  beneath  these  three  heads  take  up  the 
general  subject  very  fully.  The  Biblical  student 
and  the  metaphysical  inquirer  will  derive  great 
benefit  from  a  perusal  of  the  numerous  articles  and 
biographies  collected  in  this  Division. 

III. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics. 
Abithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 
Trioorometrt. 
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their  principles  thoroughly  defined.  Under  Geo- 
metry and  Trigonometry  will  be  found  excellent 
elementary  treatises  on  these  two  subjects. 

SECTION   V. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

This  Section  embraces  the  following  Divisions : — 

I. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

IL 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Phtsioloot. 

Animal  Kingdom. 

Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Mineral  Kingdom. 

IIL 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

IV. 

SCIENCES. 

Gbologt. 
Chemistrt. 

ELECTRIOiTT. 

Meteorology. 

Optics. 

astronomt. 

The  extensive  and  interesting  departments  of 
knowledge  included  in  general  under  the  term 
Natural  Philosophy,  are  opened  up  in  this  Section 
very  satisfactorily.  The  Division  on  Natural  Bis- 
tory  has  been  found  so  complete  in  its  details  as  to 
admit  all  the  classification  and  arrangement  usually 
observed  in  popular  works  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  subject.  The  Sciences  also,  are  equally  rich  in 
their  details ;  so  much  so,  that  the  chemical  articles 
have  been  highly  commended  by  Professor  Gregory 
of  Aberdeen :  and  the  Supplemental  treatise  on 
the  Microscope  called  forth  a  letter  of  approval 
to  the  Publishers,  from  Mr  Pritchard  of  London,  a 
gentleman  standing  in  the  first  rank  as  a  philoso- 
phical writer  and  a  practical  optician. 

SECTION  VI. 

USEFUL      AND      MECHANICAL      ARTS, 

MANNERS   AND    CUSTOMS    AND 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Although  the  details  connected  with  the  heads  of 
this  Division  are  not  numerous,  it  will  be  found  in 
reference  to  the  articles,  and  more  especially  to  the 
heads  themselves,  that  the  various  branches  of  ma 
thematical  inquiry  are  extensively  illustrated  and 


This  Section  is  altogether  miscellaneous  in  its 
nature.  The  first  Division  embraces  the  principles 
of  Mechanics,  an  alphabetical  enumeration  of  the 
various  Arts  and  Inventions  formerly  and  at  present 
existing  amongst  mankind,  and.  an  analytical  view 
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of  •ereral  branchei  of  mechanical  art.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  deficiency  of  analyaii  in  this 
section,  it  may  be  tafBcient  to  inform  the  reader 
that  there  will  asually  be  found  under  every  term 
in  the  list  of  Arts  and  Inrentions,  a  Tery  toU.  ac- 
coont  and  explanation  of  the  particular  art  to  which 
it  refers :  and  that  consequently,  no  separate  de- 
tails occur  in  the  work,  to  admit  a  formal  analysis. 
The  second  Division,  including  Manners  aud  Cut- 
tomt,  presents  a  large  amount  of  usefbl  and  inter- 
esting information  concerning  the  domestic  and 
social  habits,  the  occupations,  the  national  charac- 
teristics, Ac.  Ac.t  of  mankind,  throughout  all  coun- 
tries and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  third  Divi- 
sion takes  in  a  few  of  those  MisceUaneous  subjects 
with  which  the  Encyclopedia  abounds :  and  the  rea- 
son why  this  department  of  the  Index  has  not  been 
carried  to  greater  extent  is,  simply,  because  no  very 
important  end  would  have  been  answered  by  such 
extension. 

Having  briefly  remarked  on  the  several  Sections 
of  the  Index  and  their  subdivisions,  it  remains  only 


for  us  to  say,  tliat  the  great  •kjttt 

sify  and  arrange  the  detail*  ia  all 

sions  of  knowMge  ia  a 

within  a  moderate  spaeeu     W« 

done  this :  and  as  regards  Hjstavy, 

Natural  Philosophy « — vhick 

greater  and  the  more  luHU  part  «f  h 

and  science, — we  have  ao 

they  are  singularly  cosaplcce 

much  more  so  than  aay 

to  find  them  in  a  misoeUaa«o«a  weri 

tively  limited  extent.     We  Ihssiffiii, 

our  labours   to  that   poblie 

hitherto  cheered  and 

tracted  and  laborioiu 

that  as  we  have  osi 

work  deserving  of  their  i 

appreciate  our  exertiooa,  ami  imiga  ' 
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HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 


HISTORY. 

FABULOUS 

HISTORY. 

Cerberus 

• 
Eleusis 

Ceres 

Elf 

Acheloos 

Aphrodite 

Cestus 

Elysium 

Acheron 

Apollo 

Chaos 

Endymion 

Achiilefl 

Apotheosis 

Charon 

EpimetheuB 

Act«eon 

Arachne 

Charybdis 

Erato 

Adonis 

Arethusa 

Chimera 

Erebus 

Adrastea 

Argonauts 

Chiron 

Ericthonius 

Adrastos 

Argus 

Circe 

Eridanus 

^acns 

Ariadne 

Cleobis  and  Biton 

Eriphyle 

JEg2Bon 

Arion 

Clio 

Eris 

^geuB 

Clytemnestra 

Erisicthon 

AiglB 

AnstsDus 

Cnidus 

Eros 

.£nea8 

Arsinoi 

Cocytus 

Eteocles  and  Polyni 

^olus 

Ascanius 

Comus 

ces 

Agamemnon 

Astarte 

Concordia 

Europa 

Aganippe 

Atalanta 

Corybantes 

Eurydice 

Agiaia 

Ate 

Cotys 

Euterpe 

Agrionia 

Athamas 

Creusa 

Kama 

Ajax 

Atrens 

Cupid 

Fates 

Alceste 

Atys 

Cyclops 

Faun 

Alcides 

Augeas 

Cynosura 

Feronia 

A  lemons 

Aurora 

Cytherus 

Flamen 

Alcmseou 

Bacchus 

Daduchus 

Flora 

Alcmena 

Baucis 

Daphne 

Fortuna 

Aloides 

Bellona 

Daphnis 

Funes 

Alpheus 

Berenice 

Danae 

Galatea 

Amalthoa 

Blemmyes 

Danaides 

Ganymede 

Amathus 

Bona  Dea 

Dardanus 

Genins 

Amazons 

Boreas 

Death 

Geryon 

Ambrosia 

Bnareus 

Deidam»»a 

Giants 

Amraon 

Bucentaur 

Dejanira 

Glaucus 

Amphion 

Cabriri 

Delos 

Gnome 

Amphitrite 

Cacus 

Delphi 

Gordius 

Amphiaraus 

Cadmus 

Deucalion 

Gorgones 

Amphitryon 

Caducous 

Diana 

Graces 

Amor 

Calchas 

Didymcpus 

GrifBn 

Anadyomene 

Calliope 

Diomedes 

Gyges 

Anchises 

Callisto 

Dioscuri 

Hamadryads 

Andromache 

Calydon 

Dithyrambus 

Harmonia 

Andromeda 

Calypso 

Dodona  * 

Hebe 

Antsous 

Cassandra 

Dragon 

Hecate 

Anteros 

Cassiopea 

Dryads 

Hector 

Antigone 

Castor  and  Pollux               Echo 

Hecuba 

Aonian  Mount 

Centaurs 

Egeria 

Helena 

Aorasia 

Cephalus 

Electra 

Helenus 
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Heliadei 

Helios 

HeUe 

Heroales 

Hermaphroditoi 

Hermione 

Hero 

Heroes 

Hetperides 

Hesperus 

Hippocentaun 

Hippocreme 

Hippodamia 

Hippogriff 

HipponoQi 

Horn  of  Plenty 

Horns 

Hoars 

Hyacinthns 

Hyades 

Hydra 

Hydriads 

Hygieia 

HyUs 

Hymen 

Hyperboreans 

Hypermnettra 

Hypsipyle 

Idomeneus 

Ihthia 

Infcbus 

Ino 

lo 

Iphigenia 

Iris 

Ims 

Islands  of  the  blesi 

Izion 

Janos 

Jason 

Jocassa 

Juno 

Japiter 

Justitia 

Jurenta 

Laertes 

Lamie 

Laocoon 

Laodice 

Laomedon 

Latinos 

Latona 

Lavinia 

Leda 

Letbe 

Libation 

Liber 

Libertaa 

Lucifer 

Lucina 

Luna 

Maia 

Manes 

Mammon 

Mania 

Mars 

Marsyai 

Medea 

Megara 

Melampus 

Meleager 

Melioseta 

MelpomeLO 

Memnon 

Menelaos 

Mentor 


Mercnry 

Mermaid 

Metis 

Midas 

Minerra 

Minotaur 

Mithra 

Mnemosyne 

Momus 

Morpheas 

Musagetes 

Muses 

Myrmidons 

Myrrha 

Mysteries 

MyUtta 

Naiads 

Narcissus 

Nemesis 

Neptune 

Nereids 

Nereos 

Nestor 

Night 

Niobe 

Northern  Mythology 

Nymphs 

Oceanides 

Oceanus 

Oedipus 

Olympus 

Omphalo 

Ore«tes 

Or^es 

Onon 

PsBan 

Pales 

Palinurus 

Palladium 

Pan 

Panacea 

Pandemonium 

Pandemos 

Pandore# 

Paris 

Pasiphae 

Patroclus 

Peleus 

Pelias 

Pelops 

Penates 

Penthus 

Perseus 

Philemon  and  Baucis 

Philoctetes 

Philomela 

Phcsdra 

Phcenix 

PhlegethoB 

Phorcus 

Picus 

Pierian 

Pirithous 

Pleiades 

Pluto 

Plutus 

Polyphemus 

Polyxena 

Pontns 

Portumnus 

Priam 

Priapus     • 

Procrustes 

PrcBtus 

Prometheus 

Proserpiue 


PyUdes 


Python 

Rhadamanthnt 

Rhea 

RheaSylria 

Saturn 

8atyrs 

Sciron 

ScylU 

Seclii 

Semele 

Silenus 

SilTanus 

Sirius 

Sisyphus 

Sphmz 

Stymphalides 

Styx 

Suada 

Sybil    and     SyfaiUiM 

books 
Symplegades 
Synnx 
Talus 
Tantalus 
Tartarus 
Terminus 
Terra 
Tethys 
Teucer 
Thalia 
Theano 
Themis 
Theophane 
Protesilaus 
Proteus 
Psyche 
Pygmalion 


B<vth» 


AvaaSMSBfc 


ECCLESIASTICAL    BISTOBT 


Abbot 

Abbreriatori 

Abelites 

Abrahamitas 

Absolution 

Acephali 

Acolythi 

Acta  Sanctorum 

Adamites 

Adiaphora 

Adoptiani 

Adoration 

Aerians 

Ageda 

Agenda 

AU>igenses 

All  Souls 

All  Souls.  Feast  of 

Atanona 

Altar 

Amen 

Ampulla 

Anabaptists 

Anchorites 

Andrew.  St  Cross  of 

Annunciatioo  Day 

Anom«eans 

Anthropomorphites 

Antichrist 

Antinomianisn 

Antisabbatarians 

Apologetics 

Apology 


GREEK  CHURCH. 
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Christmas 

Church 

Church,    Fathers    of 
the 

Cistercians 

Clorgy 

Conception,  Immacu- 
late 

Concord,  Form  of 

Confession 

Confirmation 

C  ongregational 
Churches 

Consecration 

Consistory 

Constantinople,  Gen- 
eral Councils  of 

Conventicle 

Corporation, and  Test 
Acts 

Council 

Creed 

Crosier 

Cross 

Culdees 

Deacon 

I>eacone88 

Dies  IrsQ 

Diocese 

Diptycba 

Dominicans 

Donatists 

Doxology 

Kaster 

Kbionites 

Ecclesiastical     Esta- 
blishments 

Epiphany 

Erastians,  s 

E  xcommunication 

Exorcism 

Fasts 

Festivals    and    Holi- 
days 

Flagellants 

Franciscans 

Fraternities 

Ghost,  Holy 

Grace 

Ileidelberg         Cate- 
chism 

Heretic 

Hieronymites 

Uugenots 

Iconoclasts 

Independents 

Jacobites 

Jews,  M 

John,  St,  Knights  of 

Knights  Templars,  « 

Labarum 

I^atit  udinarian 

I>a2arite8 

Lector 

Legend 

Lent 

Litany 

Liturgy 

Lord's  supper 

Lutherans 

Magdalen 

Manichus 

Maronites 

Martyrs 

Melchites 


Meleda 

Meietians 

Messalians 

Methodists 

Millennium 

Monastery 

Muggletonians 

Naxarenes 

Nicolaitans 

Non-conformists 

Offerings 

Offertorium 

Oratory,  Priests  of  the 

Orders,  Religious 

Orders,  Military 
'  OrtUnation 

Orthodoxy 

Palm  Sunday 

Papas 

Passion  of  Christ 

Paul,  Churches  of  St 

Paulicians 

Peace,  Religious 

Pelagianism 

Persecution  of  Chris- 
tians 

Pilgnmages 

Pilgrimages,  s 

Pope 

Presbyterians 

Premonstratenses 

Priest 

Primate 

Protestantism 

Psalmody 

Puritans 

Quakers 

Quietism 

Reformation 

Reformed  Church 

Refugees 

Religion,  Established 

Religious  Liberty 

Sabbatarians 

Sabbath 

Sabellius 

Sabians 

Sacrament 

Sacrilege 

Saints 

Schism 

Schwabach,    Articles 
of  Sects 

Secularization 

Seven  Sleepers 

Shakers 

Smalkaldio  League 

Stabat  Mater 

Stylites 

Symbol 

Symbolics 

Syncretism 

Synod 

Syrian  Christians 

Templars 

Thirty  Years'  War 

Tithes 

Traditores 

Traducians 

Trent,  Council  of 

Truce  of  God 

Ubiquity 

Ultramontanism 

Unitarians 

United  Brethren 


Universalists 
Ursalines 
Voluntary       C  c  ntro- 

versy 
Waldenses 
Weigelians 
Witch 
Witchcraft 

BlOeSAPHIKS  COirNKCTSD 
WITH  EOCLBSIASTIOAL 
HiSTOST. 

Acosta,  Uriel 

Adalbert 

Adalbert  of  Prague 

Adam,  of  Bremen 

Agape 

Agnes,  St 

Agricola,  John 

Alban 

Ambrose,  St 

Andrew,  St 

Anselm 

Aquinas,  St  Thomas 

Arminius     or     Her- 


Amobius  the  Elder 

Arnold  of  Brexia 

Artemon 

Athanasius,  St 

Athenagoras 

Augustin 

Augustine.  St 

Ausgar 

Basil,  St 

Bernard  of  Clairvauz 

Beza,  Theodore 

Boniface,  St  Bucer, 
Bffartin 

Bugenhagen,  John 

CaUxtus,  George 

Calvin,  John 

Cassander,  Greorge 

Cevennes 

Chalcedon 

Christopher,  St 

Chrysostom,  John,  St 

Clement,  Titus  Fla- 
vins 

Columba,  St 

Columbanus 

Constantino 

Cranmer,  Thomas 

Cyprian,  St  Cyril 

Damascenus,  John 

Denis,  St 

Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite 

Dionysius  the  Little 

Dominic  De  Guzman 
St 

Dunstan,  St 

Eusebius 

Feuillans 

Francis  of  Assis 

Francis  of  Paula 

Genevieve 

Gregory,  Bishop  of 
Niscoearia 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen 

Gregory  of  Nyssa 

Gregory  of  Tours 

Hesychisstes 

Helarion 


Hihu7,  St 

Huss,  Hussites 

Icthjrs 

Ignatius,  St 

Irenffius 

Isidore 

Jansenius,  Cornelius 

Januarius,  St 

Jerome,  St 

Jerome  of  Prague 

John 

Justin 

Lanfranc 

Langton,  Stephen 

Lawrence,  St 

Luther,  Martin 

Liquori,  Alphons 

Maria  de  Martin,  St 

Martyr,  Peter 

Mary 

Melancthon,  Philip 

Menno 

Momicis 

Montanus 

Neri,  St  Philip 

Nichohis,  St 

(Ecolampadius,  John 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John 

Origen 

Paris,  the  Abbe 

Patrick.  St 

Paul 

Paul  of  Venice 

Paul  the  Deacon 

Paul,  St  Vincent  de 

Polycarp 

Rabanus,  MarcusMag- 

entitts 
Robinson,  John 
Savonarola,        Gcro- 

nimo 
Socinus,  Lslius 
Stephen 

Sandeman,  Robert 
Servetius,  Michael 
Tertullian,      Quintus 

Septimius  Florens 
Theresa,  St 
Thomas  a  Keropls 
Tindal,  Matthew 
Tindal,  William 
Ursuhi,  St 
Valentine,  St 
Vorstins,  Conrad 
Wesley,  John 
Whitefield,  George 
Whitehead,  George 
Wickliff,  John 
Williams,  Roger 
Wolfgang,  St 
Wolfgang,  Prince    of 

Anhault 
Xavier,  St  Francis 
2iinzendorf,        Count 

von 
Zwingli,  Ulrich 

Gbxxk  Chirch. 

Archimandrite 

Caloyers 

Greek  Church 

Menologium 

Metropolitan 

Panagia 
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Roskolmeiani 
United  Greeki 

ROVISH  CBOBCH. 

Rdxgiout  Orders, 
Barefooted  Fmn 
Barnabitet 
Beguines 
Benedictines 
Britinians 
Camaldolitef 
Carthufiana 
Celestiues 
Clementines 
Jesuits 
Piarists 
Propaganda 
Redemptorists 
Salesion  Nuns 
SeiTites 
Spirituales 
Theatines 
Ofieet  and  dianiUes, 
Abbot 
Cardinal 
Devil's  Advocate 
Internuncio 
Nancio 
Pope 

Protector,  Cardinal 
Festivals  and  Ceremon- 
ies. 

Anathema 
Ash  Wednesday 
Assumption 
Ave  Maria 
Bartholomew's    Day, 

St 
Beatification 
BuU 

Candlemas 
Canonization 
Childermas  Day 
Conception,  Inunacu- 

late 
Confession,     Aorica- 

lar 
Corpus  Christi 
Decretal 
Degradation 
Elevation 
Ember  Weeks 
Host  Indulgence 
Inquisition 
Interdict 

Invention  of  the  Cross 
Jubilee 
Magnificat 
Miserere 
Monastic  Vows 
Penance 
Requiem 
Rubrics 
Transfiguration 
Unction,  Eitreme 
Vesper 
Vigil 
Vow. 
Biographies     eonn^etfd 
unth    the   Church   of 
Rome. 
Adrian 

Alan.  William 
Alexander 
Alexander  VI 


Anthony,  St 
Anthonv  of  Padua,  St 
Baius,  Michael 
Baronius,  Cesar 
Bellarmin,  Robert 
Benedict,  St 
Benedict  XIV 
Benno,  St 
Boniface  VIII 
Bonifoce,  Popes 
Borromeo,         Carlo 

Count 
Bruno,  St 

Bucher,  Anthony  Von 
Calixtus,  the  name  of 

several  popes 
Catherine,  St 
Cecilia 
Celestine 
Chaudon,  Louis  Mai- 

eul 
Chiaramonti 
Clement 
Consalvi,  Ercole 
Crispin 
Giles.  St 
Gregory  I 
Gregory  VII 
Uonorius.  Popes  of 
Hubert,  St 
Innocent,  the  name  of 

thirteen  popes 
Joan 

John,  popes 
Julius,  popes 
Leo  I 
Leo  X 
Leo  XII 
Martin,  popes 
Matilda 
Virgin  Mary 
Piocolomini,     i£neas 

Sylvius     Bartholo- 

mens  and  Octavio 
Pius  VI 
Pius  VII 
Pius  VIII 
Ricci,  Scipio 
Sebastian,  St 
Sextus  V 
Sylvester  II 
Tetxel,  John 
Veronica,  St 
JesuHs. 

Alegambe,  Philip 
Barclay,  John 
BoUandists 
Busembaom,       Her- 


Aquaviva 
Breviary 

Briefs,  Apostolkal 
of  Um    U 


Canisius,  Petms 
Cerutti,        Guiseppe 
Antonio  Joaohimo 
Jesuits 

Laynex,  James 
Loyola,  Ignatius 
Malagrida,  Gabriel 
Ricci,  Lorenso 
Tellier,  Michel  Le, 
Miscellaneous  connected 
^with      the      Romish 
church. 

A^jutant-^neral 
Agnus  Dei 
Anacletus 
Antiphony 
Antipope 


Canon 

Scriptores 
Canon  aad  Capvt 

coancils 
Canon  Law 
Canonical  Hoars 
Canto  Fermo 
Canto  Figwato 
Celibacy 
Chrism 
Cibonum 
Cilicium 
Conclave  . 

Conclavist 
Concordate 
Confessional 
Congregatioos 
Constitution 
Cross 

Curia,  papal 
Dalmatica 
Dataria 

Fisherman's  Ring 
Fontevraolt 
Holy  Water 
In  Co^na  Domia» 
Ite  misaaesi 
Index 
InfkllibUity 
Introibo 
Legates 


Holy 


IVUT»1 


BrlKS 


L.ta>      «-    »   .. 


CHRONOLOGT 


JEn, 

Are 

Almanack 

April 

August 

Catandar 

Chronology 

Cycle 

December 

Dominical  LeMer 

EpacU 

Epoch 

—  Roman  Era 

—  Olympiads 

—  Christian  Era 

—  Era  of  CoBsun- 
tinople 

—  Eraof  Antiork 

—  Era  of   Alrxaa- 
drU 

—  Abyssinian  Era 

—  Jewifth  Era 

—  Era  of  Naknaai 
sar 

—  Egyptian  Era 

—  Julian  Period 

—  Era   of    Diocle- 
tian 

—  Grecian  Era 

—  Death   of    Alex- 
ander tke  Great 

—  Era  of  Tyre 

—  Cflwarian  Era  << 
Antioch 

—  Era  of  Abraham 

—  Spanish  Era 

—  Persian  Era 

—  Era  of  the    Ar- 
menuuia 


CALa«»*a 


Afnl 


A<«a 


r«««ai 


DIVISIONS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
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October 
Satordaj 
September 
Solar  Time 


Sunday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 


HISTORY— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chronicle 

City 

Civilization 

Congress 

Genealogy 

History,  Modem 


Holy  Alliance 
Masonry,  Free 
Middle  Ages 
Period 
Tradition 
Western  Empire 


Chitalrt. 
Accolade 
Amadis 
Arthur 
Chivalry 
Courts  of  Love 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake 
Lists 
Page 
Paladin 

Provencal  Poets 
Roland,  or  Orhudo 
Roland's  Colunms 


Romance 
Round  Table 
Tournament  and 

Jousts. 
Troubadours 
Crusadss. 
Godfrey  of  Bologne 
Peter  the  Hermit. 
Knights  Templars,  s. 
Tancred 
Templars 
Teutonic  Order 


IL 


GEOGRAPHY 


OCEANS,    ! 

SEAS,    Ac. 

Copt 

Magadoxo 

Cummaxee 

Mandingoes 

Archipelago 
Atlantic  Ocean 

Channel,  English 

Dahomey 

Melinda 

Dardanelles 

Darfur 

Meroe 

Baltic  Sea 

EngUsh  Channel 

Dembea 

Moon,   Mountains  of 

Black  Sea 

German  Ocean 

ElaUa 

the 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of 

Indian  Ocean 

El  Harib 

Morocco 

Bosphorus 

Marmora,  Sea  of 

Elephant's  River 

Moors 

Broughton's     Archi- 

Pacific 

Elmina 

Mosambique 

pelago 

Pontus  Euxinus 

Ethiopia 

Niger 

Caspian  Sea 

Spanish  Main 

Fantin 

Nigritia 

Cattegat 

Fez 

Nile 

Fezzan 

Nubia 

MOUNTAINS. 

Foota  JaUoo 

Oasis 

Foota  Torra 

Sahara  or  the  Great 

Alps 

Caucasus 

Formosa 

Desert 

Andes 

Cenis,  Mount 

Foulahs 

St  Antonio 

Appenines 

Hoemus 

Gambia 

Senegal 

Atlas 

Ural  Mountains 

Gold  Coast 

Senegambia 

C  arpathianMountains 

Gondar 
Goreo 

Sennaar 
Sierra  Leone 

DIVISIONS    OF 

THE    GLOBE. 

Guinea 

Soccatoo 

Helena 

Tehad 

AFRICA. 

Hottentots 

Timbuctoo 

Jenne 

Tristan  D'Acunha 

Abyla 

Barra 

La  Parle 

Tuaricks 

Abyssinia 

Bassa 

Liberia 

Ulassanah 

Adel 

Bathurst 

Libya 

Zanquebar 

Adorn 

Beghenqe,  s 

Loanda 

Zaire 

Adole 

Benguela 

Loango 

Afrioait  Association 

Agades 

Benin 

Madagascar 

African  Company 

Ahanta 

Biledulgerid 

Ajan 

Bissago 

AMERICA. 

Albany 

Bomou 

Algiers,  and  #.  (Dey  ) 

Bulama 

Cbnteal  America. 

John's,  St  River 

Alsoa,  or  Zwartkop's 

Bushwanas 

Central  America 

Labr&dor 

Bay 

Cabenda 

Honduras 

Lake  of  the  Woods 

Angola 

Cafiraria 

Nicaragua 

Lawrence,  St 

Annamaboe 

Cafl&res,  a 

Lawrence,  St,  Gulf  of 

Aqoamboe 

Canaria 

Palenque 

Louisburg 

Argiiim 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

North  America. 

Mackenzie's  River 

Arsinoe 

and  t 

Albion,  New 

Magdalene  Islands 

Aflhantee 

Cape  Town     - 

Baffin's  Bay 

Mandau 

Axum 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

Britain,  New 

Memphremagog 

Bambarra 

Cashoa 

Constitution 

Nelson's  River 

Bambouk 

Congo 

Funday,  Bay  of 

New  Archangel 

Barca 

Constantia 

John's  St.  Island 

New  Brunswick 
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Niagara  Falls 

Demerary 

Arsinoe 

Ort 

Niagara  River 

Eldorado 

Augusta 

Oittww 

North  America 

Guatimala 

Bird  Island. 

Ok 

North     West    Terri- 

Guatimala la  Nneva 

Blanco  Cape 

O^rn 

tory 

llanos 

Caesarea. 

P«* 

NoTa  Scotia 

Madeira 

Caicos 

Ptt—t 

Passamaqaoddj 

Magdalcna 

Calamines 

p» 

Prince          William's 

Magellan.  Straits  of 

Calms,  Regions  of 

p« 

Sound 

Maria  le.  Straits  of 

Cassiterides 

P*ta» 

Quadra  and  Vancou- 

Multnomali 

Celebes 

Pow 

Ter's  Isle 

Maracaybo 

Chersonesns 

PtMjcra 

Orinoco 

CitU 

iUs 

Ulapatoo  Island 

Pampas 

Cilicia 

B«U 

United  States 

Patagonia 

Cobi 

SclM 

Wales,  New 

Porto  Cabella 

CycUdes 

Sca>.-u» 

Winnipick. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la 

Dacla 

Sane 

South  Ambrioa. 

Plata,    United    Pro- 

Espiritu Santo 

T* 

Amazon 

vinces  of  the 

Europe 

Tai 

Andes 

Popayan 

Gnade 

Taa 

Banda  Oriental 

Porto  BeUo 

Iberia 

Trkat 

Buenos  Ayres 

Poyais 

Lak 

.Trkaag 

Bolivia 

South  America 

Neustria 

Tch^nr 

California, .« 

Terra  del  Fuego 

Nuevo 

Trkamg 

Cape  Horn 

Terra  Firma 

Nuvra 

Thai 

Caqueta 

BlOOBAFHllS  CORlfECTBO 

Ny 

Tk«W 

Cayenne 

wiTB  SOOTH  America. 

Ober 

T<-ff 

Cordova 

Bolivar,  Simon 

Oe 

Tnr^ 

CosU  Rica 

Elio,  FranciscoXavier 

Oceanira 

Vr^ 

Darien,  Gulf  of 

Fnnes.  Gregorio 

OU 

Vr^jaa 

Darien,  Isthmus  of 

Orellana.  Francis 

Demerara 

GEOGRAPHICAL  T£EM^ 

ASIA. 

Antarctic  Circle 

Lsi4ii»fc 

Antipodes 

M>r 

Altai.      or       AlUio 

Samarcand 

Arctic 

Mountains 

Seleucia 

Area 

r>^7 

Abydos 

Tigris 

Cape 

M^rOiM 

Aral 

Asia  Minor. 

Capital 

1I«M 

Bagdad 

Asia  Minor 

Cardinal  Point* 

MooMtaua 

BelH^istan 

Bithynia 

Cataract 

Onu 

Bucharia,  Great 

Halicamassus 

Climate 

Oro«T»f4y 

Bucharia,  Little 

Isauria 

County 

PMai«vr  Tata 

Cambodia 

LycU 

Currents 

Pkyvwa.  G«««n 

Cambodia  (river) 

MflBander 

Gazetteer 

Pafa»«riW  Ln. 

Cappadocia 

Mithridates 

Globular  Chart 

Rivm 

Corea 

Nice 

Horizon 

Stadt 

Euphrates 

Phrygians 

Honzon  of  a  Globe 

Jihon 

Pontus 

Island 

Trof*e« 

Laodicea. 

Scamander 

Latitude 

Vil> 

Lassa 

Tarsus 

MassagetsD 

Asiatic   Socibtibs  ahd 

GEOGRAPHERS. 

MCSBUM. 

Anville.    Jean    Bab- 

AUSTRALASIA 

OR  OCEANIA. 

tiste  BoorgulnoD  d' 

HmtI.  J^b  ti 

Arrowsmith.  A 

HewT 

Australia,  » 

New  Guinea 

BarbieduBocage,  J.  D. 

H.h^J«*. 

Britain.  New 

New  South  Wales 

BeU.  James 

>Ma,Pif» 

Diemen's.  Van,  Land 

Oceania,  s 

Busching,      Antiiooy 

Endeavour  Straits 

Swan  River 

Frederick 

rw«w 

Hobart  Town 

Sydney 

Cassin 

Pt«lp» 

Holland  New 

Chabert.  Joseph  Ber- 

VUwmrL i^a 

nard 

Schwwi 

EUROPE. 

DeUsle.  William 

Xtim^Mmk^m 

Ebeling.  Christopher 

(See     the      different 

in  next  section. 

Daniel 

countries  of  Europe 

GEOGRAPHY— MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUHREM  ISLANDS. 
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GEOGRAPHY  &  HISTORY  IN  RELATION  TO  PARTICULAR  COUNTRIES. 


ARABIA. 

Zahringen 

Passarowiti,  Peace  of 

Zirknitx 

Wagram,  Battle  of 

rOPO«aAPHT. 

Haroon 

Austrian  Empire,  s. 

Biography  in   oonnbc- 

Antar 

BoHRMiA — Topography. 

tion    with    AuSTRIAir 

Arabian  Sea 

Mohammed 

Adersbach        Moun- 

History. 

Bassora 

Liter AT URX. 

tains 

Baden 

lloreb 

*      Arabian      Literature 

Bohemian  and   Bav- 

Baden, Louis  William 

Jidda 

and  Language 

arian  Forest 

I. 

Mecca 

Arabian  Nights 

Budweiss 

Blumauer,  Aloysius 

Medina 

Alfarabi 

Carlsbad 

Browne,    Maximilian 

Mocha 

Enflc  Writing 

Colin 

Ulysses,  Count 

Meschid 

Geber 

Cuhn 

Bubua,  Count  of 

Red  Sea 

MoaUakat 

Ejfl^ra 
Moldau 

Chasteler,  John  Gab- 

Sab»ans 

Motanabbi 

riel,  Marquis,  of 

Sinai 

Zobeide 

Prague 

CobenUl,  John  Philip, 

EIlSTOBT. 

MiSOELLAKIOUS. 

Reichenberg 

Count  de 

Bedouins 

Averroes 

Reichstadt 

Cobentzl,          Louis, 

Midianites 

Avincenna,    or    Ebn 

Teplitx 

Count  of 

Saracens 

Sina 

Waldsten 

Collin,  Henry  Joseph 

Wahabees 

Commerce 

Wartemburg 

von 

BlOOBAPHT.                                         _- 

El 

Biography. 

Collin,  Mathspus 

A^ssemannic,  Simon 

Nopomack,  John  of 

Dann,  Count 

History. 

Eugene,   Francis,    of 

ARMENIA. 

Austria 

[Ancient  History   to 

Savoy 
Francis    I.,     Joseph 

ToPeOBAPHT. 

Armenian 
Ararat 

History. 

Chereen 

Tigranes 
Armkniak  Litibaturk. 

the  year  182 
History     under     the 

House  of  Bamberg 

till  1282 
Under  the  House  of 

Charles 
Kamutz.  Prince  of 
Keller,  Baron  of 
Loudon,  Baron 
Maria  Theresa  « 

Hapsburg         from 

Mack,  Baron  von 

ASSYRIA. 

1282,  to  1526 

Schwartenberg.prince 

From  1526.  to  1740 

of 

TOPOOKAPHT. 

History. 

History     under    the 

Wallenstein,     Albert, 

Assyria 

Ninus 

House  of  Hapsburg 

Count  of. 

Arbela 

Semiramis 

Lorraine  from  1740, 

Statistics. 

Sard 

to  1790 

Austrian  Empire,  s 

From  1790  to  1815] 

Commerce 

AUSTRIA, 

Austrian  Emptpe,  ^ 
Military  District 

Public  Stocks 

ToPO«RAPHT. 

Lintx 

AbdenhoTen 

Leoben 

AZORES. 

Aspem  and  Esslingen        Littorales 

Austerlitx 

Mantua 

Angra 

Pico 

Baden 

Marchfleld 

Fayal 

Tercera 

Ban 

Marengo 

Michael,  St 

Bohemia 

Meleda 

Brody 

Monte  BeUo 

BABYLONIA 

Capo  d'Istria 

Moravia 

Carlo  vitza 

Pola 

Baal 

Nabonasser 

Coborg 

Salzburg 
Sclavonia 

Chaldea 

Nebuchadnezxar 

Colloredo 

Dalmatia 

Silesia 

BAHAMAS  OR  TUCATA  ISLANDS. 

Gallicia 

Stiria 

Halloin 

Trieste 

Andros 

Cat  Island 

n  angary 

Transylvania 

Clique,  Grand 

Idria 

Troppau 

Illyria 

Tyrol 

BUHREM  ISLANDS. 

Istria 

Valteline 

Laybach 
Lemberf 

Verona 
Vienna 

Aval 
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BALE  ARES  OB  BALEARIC  ISLANDS. 
Majorca  Minorca 

BANDA    ISLANDS. 
BARBADOES. 
Bridgetown. 

BARBART    STATES. 


BRITAIK.    AJCriE^T 


TorooRArnT. 

Algiers, 

UlSTOBT. 

Almohedes 

Bona 

Barbarossa  Aruch 

Jorgura 

Barbarossa,  Hayradin 

Tripoli 

Berbers 

TiiDiii 

Commeroe 

BAVARIA. 

Batabia  Topoobapot. 

Norlingen 

Amberg 

ReichenhaO 

Bamberg 

Rhine 

Benedict  beum 

Spire 

Wurtsburg,        Grand 

Berchtesgaden 

Furth 

Duchj  of 

Landshut 

MiSCBLLAIflOUB 

Passan 

Ciril  List 

Muggeodorf 

Zentner,  Baron  Ton 

Munich 

BELGIUM. 

TOPOOBAPHT. 

Antwerp 

Ramillies 

Belgium,  t. 

Scheldt 

Bois  le  Duo 

Steenkerko 

Brabant,  Ducby  of 

Tirlemont 

Bruges 

Tourney 

Brussels 

Verviert 

Charleroy 

Waterloo 

Courtraj 

Wayro 

Enghien 

Tpres 

Fleurufl 

HiSTOBT,  Ac. 

Ghent 

Aldegande.  St  PhiUp 

Hainauit 

Bel^ans 

Liege 

Belgium 

Limburg 

Commerce 

Luxemburg 

Joyeuse  Entree 

MiDstricht 

Netherlands 

MehUn 

LlTBBATUBB 

Mons 

Andreas,  Valerius 

Namnr 

LipMos,  Justus 

Necrivinden 

Panoouoke,     Andrew 

Netherlands 

Joseph 

Ostend 

BERMUDA    ISLANDS. 
BOLIVIA. 


ToPOORAPHT. 

Chaquisaca 
Cochabama 


Potoai 
Titicaca 


BRAZIL. 


Topograph  T. 
Bahia 
Boctoeudes 
Braiil 
Commerce 
Cujraba 
Diamond  District 


Goyas 

Ituxiango 

Maranham 

Minas  Geraes 

Pemambnco 

Recife 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 


MlSClLLABBOn. 

Adrian's  Wall 
Agricobi,  C.  J. 
Albion 
Asaph,  St 
Asser,  John 
Boadicea 


Vmrfmfm 
Cn«i».« 


BRITAIN.    GREAT 


BarTAiir. 
[History     of     Grcni 

Britain 
The  Ciril  State 
British  ConsUtatka 
The  King 
The  Parliament 
Rights  of  the  peayle 

of  Britain 
AdministratioB  of  the  • 

GoTemment 
Financial  IIist«M7 
General     Aspect     of 

Great  Britain 


SretLAS* 


BYZANTINE    EMPIftil 


MtSCBLLAVBOCa. 

Anastasins  L 
Anna  Comnen* 
Byxantine  tlistoriane 
Cantacusenna,  John 


CANADA. 


ToPOeBAPST. 

Canada,  s 
Chandiere 
Chippeway 
Montmorency, 

of 
Montreal 
Nepissmg 
Quebec 
Saguenay 
Sorelle 
Trois  Rineree 


Fans 


«rCe- 


CANARY    I5LAXPS 


Fero 

Forten  Tentnrs 


CAPE    VERD  ISLA5DA 
Anthony  Iidsnrfs  J*f* 

CARIBBEE    ISLA5I>5 


AnguiUa 

Barhadeee 

Barbada 

Bartholomew,  St 

Curavoa 

Deseada 


CARTHAGE. 


HnroBT. 
Anulcar 
CannjB 
Dido 
HanniNil 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
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CHILE. 

(government 

BlOQRAPHT    IN    005XIC- 

Language.  Literature, 

TlOIf  WITH  BAHISa  BIS- 

TopoQBArirr, 

HiBTORT. 

and  Arts] 

TORT. 

Chiloe 

Araucanians 

TOPOORAPHT. 

Absolom 

Conception,  La 

Benavides 

Altona 

Caroline  Matilda 

Coquimbo 

Carreras 

Arens 

Christian  IL 

Santiago 

Commerce 

Belt,  the  Great 

and 

Frederick  V. 

ValdiTia 

Majpu,  Battle  of 

Little 

Margaret 

Valparaiso 

Molina,  Juan  Ignacio 

Bomholm 
Canal 

Vokingr 

BlOORAPHT    IK    COWNIC- 

CHINA. 

Copenhagen 

TIOH  WITH  DAKISH  LIT- 

Christiansand 

XRATURI. 

China,  Empire  of 

Opium,  s. 

Elslnore 

Baggeson,  Jens 

Cochin    China,   Em- 

MiSCSLLAlfXOUS. 

Falster 

Ewald,  John 

pire  of 

China,  $ 

Faroe  Islands 

William  Von 

China,  t. 

[Cities 
Bridges 

Funen 

TOPOOBAPHT. 

Gluckstadt 

Holberg,  Louis 

Bashee  Islands 

Public  Roads 

Jutland 

Meibomius,  Marcus 

Cailas 

Agriculture 

Saxo,  Grammaticus 

Canton 

Constitution 

Langeland 

Suhm,     Peter     Fre- 

Formosa 

Religion 

Ojivia 

deric  Von 

Hnng-tcheou 

Government 

Scaggerao 

Thaarup,  Thomas 

Kien-long 

Writing  and  Printing 

Sleswick 

Thorlacius,  Skule  and 

Loo-choo 

Domestic  Habits 

Sound 

Bor^re 
Wormius,  OUina 

Macao 

Trade  with  China] 

Pekin 

Birds'  Nests 

Zealand 

Zoega,  George 

Saghalien 

Canal 

Saigon 

Commerce 

EAST    INDIES.    See  India. 

Yang-tse-kian 

HUTORT. 

Hong  Merchants 

EGYPT. 

Amiot,  Father 

Mandshures 

Bonzes 

CfllNBSB  LaNOUAOX    AMD 

MiSCXLLANlOUB. 

Heliopolis 

Fo,  or  Fohi 

LlTlRATUaX. 

Egypt 

Gizeh 

Confhcius 

[Description 

Luxor 

Halde,  John  Baptiste 

Hing  Ching 

Political    History  of 

McBris 

da 

Montucci,  Antonio 

Egypt 

Memphis 

Macartney,  Earl 

Morrison,  Robert 

Campaign      of 

the 

Menzaleh 

Napier,  Lord,  s. 

French  in  Egypt] 

Necopolis 

Alme 

Pharos 

CIRCASSIA. 

Canals  of  Egypt 

PhilOB 

Canopus     . 

Rosetta 

COLOMBIA. 

Conunerce 

Sakhara 

Copt 

Suez 

TOPOGBAPHT. 

Guayaquil 

Goshen 

Suse 

Colombia 

Guayaquil  Bay 

Hieroglyphics 

Syene 

Angostura 

Icononzo 

Hycsos 

Thebes 

Apore 

Maracaybo 

Isiac  Table 

BlOGRAPHT    Ul    COHIIIC- 

Bogota 

Martha  Santa 

Mamelukes 

TIOR    WITH     THB    BIS- 

BuenaTentura 

Panama 

Mogrebbins 

TORT  OF  XOTPT. 

Carabobo 

Panama,  Isthmus  of 

Monolithic 

Cleopatra 

Caracas,  or  Venezuela 

Quito 

Mummies 

Djezzar,  Achmet 
Mohammed  Ali 

Cariaco 

Silong 

Pyramids 

Carthagena 

HiBTORT. 

ScarabeuB 

Necho 

Cassiquiari 

Cordova,  Jose  M. 

ToPOORAPHT. 

Osymandyas 

Chimborazo 

Biiranda,  Don  Fran- 

Aboukir 

Ptolemy 

Caro 

cisco 

Acanthus 

Sesostris 

Colombia,  Republic  of 

Sucre,  Antonia  Jose  de 

Achmim 

Shishac 

Cuouta 

Zea,   Francisco    An- 

Alexandria 

Sesostris 

Cuenza 

tonio 

Balao 

BlOORAPHT    Ilf    OOlfllBC- 

Cumana 

MlBOILLANXOUS. 

Cairo 

TlOir     WITH     XOTPTIAlf 

Cundinamarca 

Commerce 

Damietta 

AlfTIQUITIBS. 

Cupica 

Junin,  Battle  of 

Delta 

Belzoni,       Grambat- 

Esmeraldas 

Pichincha,  Battle  of 

Denderah 

tista 

Grenada,  New 

Elephantina 
Emeh 

Champollion 
Manetho.  See  Hiero- 

CUBA. 

Fayoum 

glyphicM 

ToPOOBAPHT. 

Matanzas 

ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 

Bajamo 

Salvador,  St 

Maria      de      Puerto 

Xagua  Bay 

EKOLAim. 

Agriculture 

Principe,  St 

[Civil  History 
Koclesiastical 

Manufiictures        and 

His- 

Commerce 

DENMARK. 

tory 

Government  and  Law 

Antiquities    and 

Ap- 

Church 

MlSCBLLAlfBOUff. 

[History 

chitecture 

Language 

SUtisUcs 

Topography 

Literature 

1 
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Social  SUte] 

TOPOOBAPHT. 
ToPOORAPHT,      MnCBL- 
LANBOUS. 

Beddgelart,  s 
Bedford  Level 
Bristol  Channel 
Caddar  Idris 
Chiltern  HiUi 
County  Palatine 
Dartmoor 
Dee 

Derwent  Water 
Deril's  Bridge,  s 
Domesday  Book 
Dover,  Straits  of 
Downs 

Eddystone  Rock 
England,  Little 
Goodwin  Sands 
Hundred 
Land's  End 
Lizard  Cape 
Merthyr  Tjdril,  § 
Menai  Strait 
New  Forest 
Newstead  Abbey 
Ranelaffh       Rotunda 

and  Gardens 
Skiddaw 
Solway  Moss 
Thames 
Wales 
Wye 
Nbighboubiiio  Islands. 
AJdemey 
Anglesea 
Dogs,  Isle  of 
Guernsey 
Jersey,  Isle  of 
Man,  Isle  of 
Scilly  Islands,  and  f 
Thanet,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Isle  of 

CODNTIBS. 

Anglesea.  Isle  of 

Bedfordshire 

Berkshire 

Brecknockshire,  and  s 

Buckinghamshire 

Caermarthenshire 

C  aemarvonshire 

Cambridgeshire 

Cardiganshire 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Denbighshire 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Dorsetshire 

Durham 

Essex 

Flintshire 

Glamorganshire,  and  < 

Gloucestershire,  and# 

Hampshire,    ( Wight, 

Isle  of) 
Herefordshire,  $ 
Hertfordshire,  $ 
Huntingdonshire,  s 
Kent 

I^Ancashire 
Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire 
Merionethshire,  and  # 
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Middlesex 
Monmouthshire 
Montgomeryshire,  A  a 
Norfolk 

Northamptonshire 
Northumberland 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire 
Pembrokeshire,  and  s 
Radnorshire 
Rutlandshire 
Shropshire 
Somersetshire 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Wales 

Warwickshire 
Westmoreland 
Wiltshire  • 

Worcestershire 
Yorkshire 
Towns. 
Abergavenny,  $ 
Abingdon,  § 
Aldoraey, s 
Alnwick 
Alstone 
Althorp,  s 
Andover 
Appleby,  t 
Arundel 
Asaph,  St 
Ashbome 
Ashburton 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
Ashford 
Ashover 

Ashton  under  Lyne 
Avon 

Aylesbury,  « 
Aylsham,  « 
Bakewell,  $ 
Bambrough,  s 
Bambrough  Castle,  t 
Banbury 
Bangor 
Barking,  $ 
Barnard  Castle,  $ 
Bamsley,  t 
Barnstaple,  t 
Basingstoke,  s 
Bath 
Battle,  s 
Beaminster,  s 
Beaumaris,  t 
Beccles,  s 
Bedford 

Bedford  Level,  $ 
Belper,  s 

Berwick-upon-  Tweed 
Beverley,  s 
Bewdlcy,  t 
Bidefoni,  s 
Biggleswade 
Bilstone,  s 
Binningham,  $ 
Birmingham,  and  s 
Blackburn,  s 
Blackheath.  s 
Blenheim 
Bodmin,  t 
Bolton,  Great 
Boston 
Bosworth 


Bradford,* 

Bray 

Brecon. « 

Brentford 

Bridgenorth,  § 

Bridgewster 

Brignton 

Bristol 

Brougham,  s 

Buckingham 

Bulith 

Burton -upon -Trent 

Bury  St  Edmunb 

Bylura  Abbey,  # 

Caerleon 

Caermartben 

Caernarvon 

Caerphilly 

Caerwent 

Caerwyss 

Calne,  « 

Cambridge 

Canterbury 

Cantium 

Cardiff 

Cardigan 

Carli^e 

Caresbrook  Castle, 

Castleton,  s 

Chapel- En-le-FrHii, « 

Chard,  # 

Chatham,  t 

Cheadle  in  Chester, « 

Cheadle  in  Staflbrd, « 

Chelmsford,  s 

Chelsea 

Cheltenham 

Chepstow,  $ 

Chertsey,  $ 

Chesterileld,  t 

Chichester,  s 

Chippenham,  § 

Chorley.  t 

Cinque  Ports,  t 

Cirencester,  t 

Clarendon 

Clitheroe,  s 

Cocker  Mar 

Colchester 

Corfe  Castle. 

Conia,  s 

Conway,  s 

Congleton,  § 

Coventry 

Cowes 

Croydon,  s 

Croyland,  s 

Cumnor 

Darlington, « 

Dartford.  0 

Dartmoor,  s 

Dartmouth 

Dawlish,  s 

Deals 

Dean  Fore^s 

Denbigh 

Deptford 

Derby 

Devisee 

Devon  port 

Dewsbury,  s 

Doncaster 

Dorchesier 

Dorking 

Douglas 

Dover 


Ecrte 


Harkwy 

HMlAx,mi$ 

UaistMl* 


Bamw  «i  as  B* 


Ilan>fM!.a 


H«rtft*«« 

Hnhaai.t 

HolykM4 

B«lyw«l 

lI««4nL 


HaC 

HutJBC^M   • 

Ifthagi.* 

K«tttt*«tk 

KfMi>«US 

Kr«wL  • 

Kr 

Km 

Kiri^k  • 
KirUu:  Aurt  • 
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Llangollen,  s 
Llandaff;  $ 

[Historical  Sketch 
General     Descrip- 
tion 
Public  Buildings 
Civil  Government 
Churches,     Chari- 
ties,     Societies, 

Manufactores 

Commerce 

Population 

Argyle  Rooms 

Bartholomew'sHos- 
pital 

Bullock's  Museum 

Billingsgate 

Blackfriars  Bridge 

Bridewell  Hospital 

C  event  Garden 

Downing  Street 

GnildhaU 

Haymarket    Thea- 
tre 

Horse  Guards 

Hyde  Park 

James's  Palace,  St 

James's  Park,  St 

King's  Theatre 

Lombard  Street 

Pancraa 

Paul's    St,   Cathe- 
dral 

Smithfleld 

Tabard 

Temple  Bar 

Tower  of  London 

Tyburn  Turnpike 

Vauzball  Gardens 

"Westminster 

Whitehall] 
Loughborough,  s 
Louth,  8 
Lowestoff,  8 
Lynn- Regis,  s 
Manchester 

[Description 

History 

Trade  and  Manufac- 
tures 

Civic  Government 

Population.] 
Macclesfield,  s 
Maidstone,  s 
Malmesbury, « 
Malvern,  a 
Mansfield,  s 
Margate 
^farston  Moor 
Matlock,  8 
Blilford  Haven 
Morpeth,  s 
Naseby 
Newbury 
Newcastle  under 

Lyne 
Newcastle-upon-  Tyne 
Newmarket 
Newport,  * 
Newport  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  8 
Nort^mpton 
Norwich 
Nottingham 


Oldham,  s 
Orm^rk,  s 
Oxford 
Pavilion 
Penrith, » 
Penzance,  8 
Peterborough,  « 
Plymouth 
Pontefi'act,  s 
Portsea 
Portsmouth 
Prescot,  8 
Preston 
Radnor 
Ramsgate 
Rugby,  8 
Reading,  s 

Richmond  in  Surrey 
Richmond    in    York- 
shire 
Ripon 
Rochdale 
Rochester 
Ross 

Rotherhithe 
Rye 

Saint  Albans 
Salford 
Salisbury 
Salkeld,  Little 
Sandhurst,  t  ^ 

Sandwich 
Sanmi,  Old 
Scarborough 
Selby,  and  8 
Se?em 
Sherborne, « 
Sherbum,  $ 
Shields,  North 
Shields,  South 
Shrewsbury 
Slough 
Snowdon 
Solebay 
Southamptoi. 
Spithead 
Stafford 
Stamford 
Stockport 

Stockton-upon-  Tees,* 
Stourbridge,  t 
Stowe 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Sudbury,  t 
Sunderland 
Surk 

Swansea,  8 
Taunton 
Tavistock,  * 
Tewkesbury 
Tiverton 
Towton 
Torbay 
Truro 
Tunbridge 
Tynemouth 
Twickenham 
Uttoxeter 
Uxbridge 
Wakefield 
Wallingford 
Wallsend 
Walsall 
Wapping 
Wareham 
Warrington 


Warwick 
Wells 
Wesaex 
Weymouth 
Whitby 
Whitehaven 
White  Horse  Vale 
Wigan 
Winchester 
Windermere 
Windsor 
Windsor  Castle 
Wirksworth 
Wisbeach 
Witney 

Wolverhampton 
Woodbridge 
Woodstock 
Woolwich 
Worcester 
Workington 
Worksop 
Wrexham 
Wrotham 
Wycombe 
Wymondham 
Yarmouth 
Yarmouth,  South 
Yeovil 
York 
History. 

HiSTORT       MlSCBLLAlfX- 

ous. 

Agitators 

Agincourt 

Angles 

Anglo  Saxon  History 

Armada 

Beef  Eaters 

Blenheim 

Budget 

Cabal 

Catholio    Emancipa- 
tion 

Chancellor 
[Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England 
Vice  Chancellor 
Chancellor    of  the 

Exchequer    • 
Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter] 

Civil  List 

Cinque  Ports 

Council,  Privy 

Dieu  et  mon  Droit 

God  save  the  King 

Gunpowder  Plot 

Heptarchy 

Ina 

Jacobites 

Luddites 

Magna  Charta 

Mercia 

Newport 

Parliament 

Peter's  Pence 

Petition  of  Righ 

Popish  Plot 

Prorogation  of   Par- 
liament 

Qnatre      Bras,     and 
Ligny,  Battles  of 

Runymede 

Settlement,  Act  of 


Star  Chamber 

Treasury 

Triennixd  Act 

Upper  House  and 
Lower  House 

Usher 

Utrecht,  Peace  of 

Vittoria,  Battle  of 

Waterloo 

Whigs  and  Tories 

Woolsack 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
Sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land 

Alfred  the  Great 

Anne  of  Cleaves 

Anne 

Boleyn,  Anne 

Canute  I. 

Catherine  of  Arragon 

Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza 

Catherine  of  France 

Catherine  Pan- 
Charles  I. 

Charles  II. 

Edgar 

Edmund  I. 

Edmund  II. 

Edward  the  Confessor 

Edward  I. 

Edward  II. 

Edward  III. 

Edward  the  Bhick 
Prince 

Edward  IV. 

Edward  V. 

Edward  VL 

Edwy 

Egbert 

EUzabeth 

Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent 

Ethelbert,  King  of 
England 

Ethelred  I. 

Ethelred  II. 

Ethelwolf 

George  I. 

George  II. 

George  III. 

George  IV. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane 

Hardicanute 

Harold  I. 

Harold  II. 

Henry  I. 

Henry  II. 

Henry  III. 

Henry  IV. 

Henry  V. 

Henry  VI. 

Henry  VII. 

Henry  VIII. 

James  I. 

James  II. 

John,  King  of  Eng- 
land 

Margaret  of  Anjou 

Mary  I. 

Mary  II. 

Richard  I. 

Richard  II. 

Richard  HI. 

Stephen 

Victoria  Alcxandrina 
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William  I.  snmamed 
the  Conqueror 

William  II.  sumamed 
RuftiB 

William  III. 

William  IV. 
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Adrian 

Amherst,         Jeffrey, 

Lord 
Antenati 
Arabella,  Stuart 
Athelstane 
Atterbmy,  Francii 
Babington,  Anthonj 
Barbauld,  Anna  L»- 

titia 
Bacon,  Sir  Nicholaf^t 
Barton,  Eliiabeth 
Beaufort,  Henry 
Becket,  Thomas 
Beda 
Bedford,   John,  duke 

of 
Berry,  Sir  Edward.  # 
Bickerston,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Unssey,  s 
Blood,  Thomas 
Bolinffbroke,    Henry, 

St  John 
Bonner,  Edmmid 
Boyle,  Richard 
Boyle,  Roger 
Bradshaw,  John 
Buckinck,  Arnold 
Bnckingham,  George 

Villien,  Duke  of 
Burke,  Edmund 
Bute,    John    Stuart, 

Earl  of 
Butler,  James,  Duke 

of  Ormond 
Cade,  John 
Camden,  Earl  of 
Campbell,  John,Duke 

of  Argyle 
Canning,  George 
Caroline,  Amelia  Eli- 
sabeth 
Cartwright,  John 
C  ory,  Lucins,  Viscount 

Falkland 
Carte,  ThonuM 
Cavendish,     William, 

first  Duke  of  De- 

Tonshire 
Cavendish,    William, 

Duke  of  Newcastle 
Cecil.  Robert,    Earl 

of  Salisbury 
Cecil,  William,  Lord 

Burleigh 
Charlotte,  Augusta 
Chatham,  Earl  of 
Cheke.  Sir  John 
Churchill.  John, 

Duke  of  Blarlbor- 

ough 
Clarendon 
Clifford,  Ann 
Clifford,  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry 
Collingwood,      Cuth- 

bert 


Cooper,  Anthony 
Ashley,  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury 

Cromwell,  Oliver 

Cromwell.  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Essex 

Cumberland,  Duke  of 

Despard,  Edward 
Marcus 

Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex 

Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  son  of  pre- 
ceding 

Dodd.  William 

Doddington,  George 
Bubb 

Dodsley,  Robert 

Dudley.  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester 

Dudley,  Earl  of,  s 

Dudley,  Edmund 

Duncan,  Viscount 

Dundas,  Henry 

Dudley,  John 

Eliott,    George    Au- 

fustus,  Lord  Heath- 
eld 
Exmouth,  Lord,  s 
Fairfax,         Thomas, 

Lord 
Falstaff,  Sir  John 
Finch,   Earl  of  Not- 
tingham 
Fisher,  John 
Fitswilliam.  Earl,  s 
Fleetwood.  Charles 
Fox,  Charles  James 
Gardiner.  Stephei) 
Glanvil.  Ranulph  de 
Glendower,  Owen 
Godolphin,     Earl    of 
Goffe,  William 
Grenville,  Lord,  $ 
Gordon,  George 
Gresham.  Sir  Thomas 
Gwynne.  Eleanor 
HaUe,  Edward 
Hamilton,    Sir    Wil- 


Hamilton,  Lady 

Hamilton,  William 
Gerard 

Hampden,  John 

Harley,  Robert 

Hastings,  Warren 

Hastings.  Francis 

Hatton,  Sir  Christo- 
pher 

Hengist 

Holingshed 

Hollis,  Thomas 

Hood,  Lord 

Hood,  Robin 

Howajrd,  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk 

Howard,  Charles, 
Earl  of  Nottingham 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl 

Howe,  Sir  William 

Howel  the  Good 

Hunt,  Henry,  s 

Ingulpbus 

Ireton,  Henry 

Johnson.  Samuel 

Jones,  John  Gale,  $ 


Kent,  Duke  of 
Keppel,  Aognstua 
Kingston,  Duchess  of 
Lanosdowne,  Marquis 

of 
Lamb,  Hon.  George, s 
Land,  William 
Latimer,  Hugh 
Lilbume,  John 
Lillo,  George 
Liverpool,       Charias 

Jenkinson,  Earl  ot 
Liverpool,        Robert 

Banks    Jenkinson. 

Earl  of 
Londonderry,      Mar- 
quis of 
Ludlow,  Edmund 
Madoo 
Blalmesbory,  WUliani 

of 
Marwell,  Andrew 
Masham,  Abigail 
Merlin,  Ambrase 
Monk,  George,  Dnk« 

of  Albemarle 
Monmouth,  duke  o# 
Montague,    Ear!    of 

Hali£ix 
Montford.  Simoa  de 
Moore,  Sir  John 
More,  Sir  Thomas 
Napier,  Lord,  s 
Nelson,  Horatio 
Nichols,  John 
North,  Francis 
Gates,  Titus 
Oglethorpe,  Js 

Edward 
Overbury.Sir' 
Paris,  Matthew 
Pepys,  Samuel 
Percival,  Spencer 
Peterborough.  Earl  of 
Petus,  Hugh 
Pitt,  William 
Portland. 
Pryme.  William 
PuHeney,       WUliaB, 

EariofBatb 
Pym,  John 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter 
Rapin    de    Thoyeas, 

l^nl 
Ridley,  Nicholas.  Bi- 

shcm  of  London 
Rockingham,      Mar- 
quis of 
Rodney,  Baron 
Romilly.  Sir  Samuel 
Rooke.  Sir  George 
Rupert,  Prince 
Rushworth.  John 
Russd,  Lord  Wtlttam 
Sacheverell.  Heary 
Sadler,  Michael  TIk>- 

mas,  s 

Georve.  M 
of  Uaiksx 
)ur.     Duke     of 


Eaeusa  Una*'** 


quis 


Schonberg,  Duke  of 
Shore,  Jane 
Sidney,  Algernon 
Somers,  Lord  John 
Spencer,  Earl,  s 
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Ambrose,  laaao 
Amorj,  Thomas 
Andrews,  James  Petit 
Andrews,  Lancelot 
Arbuthnot.  John 
Ascham,  Roger 
Asgill,  John 
Astell,  Mary 
Astley,  Christopher 
Austen,  Jane 
Bacon,  Anthony 
Bacon,  Francis 
Bacon,  Roger 
Bage,  Robert 
Baker,  Henry 
Baker,  Sir  lUchard 
Baker,  Thomas 
Baldwin,  William 
Bale,  John 
Bankes,  Henry,  n 
Barclay,  Alexander 
Barker.  E.  H.,  « 
Barrington,  Dainos 
Barrow,  Isaac 
Bathurst.  Allan,  Earl 
Baxter,  Richard 
Beaumont,     Francis, 
and  Fletcher,  John 
Beddoes.  Thomas 
Behn,  Apbora 
Belsham,  William 
Benger,  E.  O. 
Bentham,       Jeremy, 

and  » 
Bentley,  Richard 
Bemers,  Joliana 
Bigland,  John, » 
Birch,  Thomas 
Blackmore,  Sir  Rich- 
ard 
Blomfield,       Edward 

Valentine 
Bloomfield,  Robert 
Booker,  Luke,  << 
Boothroyd,       Benja- 
min, ^ 
Bowie,  John 
Boyle,  Charles 
Boyle,  John 
Bronghton,     Thomas 

Dner,  « 
Browne,  Isaac  Haw- 
kins 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  William 
Bryant,  Jacob 
Budgell,  Eustace 
Bunyan,  John 
Burder,  George,  s 
Burgoyne,  John 
Burnet,  Thomas 
Bumey,  Charles 
Burton,  Robert 
Butler,  Charles,  i 
Butler,  Samuel 
Butler,  Joseph 
Byron,  Lord 
Calamy,  Edmund 
Camden,  William 
Carew,  Thomas 
Carrington,  N.  T.  s 
Carter,  Elizabeth 
Carteret.  John 
Cave,  Edward 
Chambers,  Ephraim 
Chamier,  John,  * 


Chatterton,  Thomas 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey 
Chesterfield.  Earl  of 
Chillingworth,     Wil- 
liam 
Chubb,  Thomas 
Churchill,  Charles 
Clarkb,  James  Stan- 

ier,  X 
Clarke,  Samuel 
Clutterbnck,  Robert,* 
Cobbett,  William, « 
Coleman,  George 
Coleridge,       Samuel 

Taylor,  * 
Collins.  William 
Colman,  George,  the 

Younger,  « 
Colton,  C.  C.  « 
Combe,  William 
CongreTO,  William 
Cooper,         Anthony, 
Ashby,    third  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury 
Cowley,  Abraham 
Cowley,  Hannah 
Cowper,  William 
Coxe,  William 
Crabbe,  ^George 
Creech,  Thomas 
Cudworth,  Ralph 
Culhem,  Sir  John,  ft 
Cumberland,  Richard 
Dallas,  Sir  George,  » 
Dalloway,  James,  a 
Daniel,  Samuel 
Darwin,  Erasmus 
Davenant,    Sir   Wil- 
liam 
Davies,  Robert,  f 
Day,  Thomas 
Decker,  Thomas 
Defoe,  Daniel 
f^enham.  Sir  John 
Dennis,  John 
Devonshire,   Duchess 

of 
Dibdin,  Charles 
Digby,  Lord  George 
Digby,  Sir  Kenelm 
Dc^dridge,  Philip 
Dodwell,  Henry 
Doune,  John 
Dover,  Lord,  n 
Drake,  Nathan, « 
Drew,  Samuel,  ir 
Dryden,  John 
Dudley,    Sir    Henry 

Bute 
Duppa,  Richard,  t 
Dyer,  John 
Echard,  Lawrence 
Ellis,  George 
Ellwood,  Thomas 
Elmsby,  Peter 
Enfield,  William 
Etheredge ,  S ir  George 
Evelyn,  John 
Fairfax,  Edward 
Falconer,  William 
Falstaff,  Sir  John 
Fanshawe,  Sir  Rich- 
ard 
Farmer,  Richard 
Farquhar,  George 
Felthara,  Owen 


Fenton,  Elijah 
Fielding,  Henry 
Fielding,  Sarah 
Flecknoe,  Richard 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  $ 
Fletcher,  John 
Fletcher,  Phineas 
Foote,  Samuel 
Ford,  John 
Fox,  John 
Fuller,  Thomas 
Garth.  Samuel 
Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth 
Gibbon,  Edward 
Gildas,  Sapiens 
Gifford,  William 
Glover,  Richard 
Godwin,  Mary 
Godwin,  William,  s 
Good,  John  Mason 
Gower,  John 
Gray,  Thomas 
Gray,  John 
Greville,  Fulk,  Lord 

Brooke 
HaU,  Robert 
Hamilton,  Elizabeth 
Hammond,  James 
Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas 
Harrington,  James 
Hartley,  David 
Hawkesworth,  John 
Hawkins,  Sir  John 
Hayley,  William 
HazUtt,  WilUam 
Heber,  Reginald 
Hemans,  Mrs. » 
Herbert,  George 
Herbert,  Lord 
Herrick,  Robert 
Hervey,  James 
Higgins,  Godfirey,  s 
HiU,  Aaron 
Hill,  Sir  John 
HiU,  Robert 
Hoare,  Prince,  « 
Hoare,  Sir  R.  C.  s 
Holcroft,  Thomas 
HoUes,  Denzil,  Lord 
Hook,  Nathaniel 
Hooker,  Richard 
Hooker,  Thomas 
Hoole,  John, 
Hope,  Thomas,  and  s 
Horseley,  Samuel 
Hoveden,  Roger  de 
Howard,       Frederic, 

Earl  of  Carlisle 
Howard,  Henry,  Earl 

of  Surrey 
Huntingdon,  Henry  of 
Hurd,  Richard 
Inchbald,  EUiabeth 
Jenyns,  Soame 
Jodrell,RichardPaul,v 
Johnes,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Dr 
Jonson,  Benjamin 
Jortin,  John 
Junius 

Juxon,  William 
Keats,  John 
Killigrew 
Kippis,  Andrew 
Lamb,  Charles,  x 
Landon,  L.  E.  s 


Langelande,  Robert 
Lardner,  Nathaniel 
Law,  William 
Lawrence,  John,  f 
Lee,  Nathaniel 
Lempriere,  John 
Lestrange,  Sir  Robert 
Lewis,  Matthew  Gre- 
gory 
Lightfoot,  John 
Lilly,  John 
Locke,  John 
Lodge,  Edmund,  .« 
Lovelace,  Richard 
Lowth,  Robert 
Lydiat,  Thomas 
Lyttloton,  Lord 
Macauley.  Catharine 
Mandeville,  Bernnrd 
Markland,  Jeremiah 
Marlowe,  Christopher 
Marsham,  Sir  Jolin 
Marston,  John 
Mason,  William 
Massinger,  Philip 
Matthias,        Thomas 

James 
Matthew     of    West- 
minster 
Mavor,  William,  t 
May,  Thomas 
Melmoth,  William 
Middleton,  Con  vers 
Mildert,  Bishop  Van, « 
MilU,  Charles 
Milner,  John 
Milton,  John 
Mitford,  William 
Montagu,  Lady 
Montagu,        Edward 

Wortley 
Montagu.  Elizabeth 
Moore,  Edward 
Moore,  Henry 
More,  Hannah 
Morell,  Thomas 
Nayler,  James 
Neal,  Daniel 
Neele,  Henry 
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Newton,  Thomas 
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Orrery,  Earl  of 
Otway,  Thonuui 
Owen,  John 
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Pamell,  Thomas 
Parr,  Samuel 
Percy,  Thomas 
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Philips,  John 
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Potter,  John 
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Sternhold,  Thomas 

Centlirre.  Susanna 

Calais.  Pas  de 

Maakf^r 

S  tevons,  George  Alex- 

Cibber, CoUey 

Calvados               • 

MsarW.  U*r»- 

ander 

Cibber,  Theophilus 

Cambray 

•^U 

StUiingfleet,  Edward 

Cannes 

M«rk* 

Stow,  John 

Cooke,  George  Fre- 

Cantal 

Mariy 

Strutt,  Joseph 

deric 

Man* 

Strype,  John 

Egerton,  Daniel,  t 

Cette 

MannJn 

Suckling,  Sir  John 

EUiston.  Robert  WU- 

Cevennes 

1M.C 

Taylor,  Jane 

liam 

Chalobs 

1M« 

Taylor,  Jeremy 

Emery,  John 

Chambcrry 

U*u 

Taylor,  John 

Garrick,  David 

Chambord 

M#«M 

Taylor,  John,  LL  D. 

Garrick,  Era  Maria 

Mil 

Taylor,  Thomas 

Jordan,  Dorothea 

Mifar«<i 

Taylor,  Thomas,  $ 

Kean,  Edmund, 

Charente 

M«ar.«««tf 

Teigumouth,  Lord 

Kemble,  John  Philip 

Chareoton 

MmUiIm 

Theobald,  Louis 

Matthews,  Charles 

Cbarlemont  and 

Umt  I*  t** 

Thornton,  Bonnell 

Miller,  Joseph 

Givet 

MMtlW« 

Tickell,  Thomas 

Mossop,  Henry 

Cbartres 

Tillotson.  John 

O'Keefe,  John,  s 

Cberborg 

M«a«r^^ 

Tooke,  John  Home 

Oldfield.  Ann 

Cloud.  St 

M««tr«r 

Vanburgh,  Sir  John 

i^uin,  James 

Cluny 

Umdm*^rj 

Vincent.  William 

Siddons,  Mrs 

^n,"^ 

M«r«*kt« 

Wakefield,  Gilbert 

Wotfington,  Margaret 

N«0 

Waller,  Edmund 

Corsica 

Xart— 

Cote  d  Or 

ySSKM 

FRANCE. 

Crecy 

S*m»^ 

Cyr.St 

Stmf 

Fkanci. 

Literature 

Dauphiny 

K««»«* 

[Geography 

Painting 

Department 

<>**r.M 

Agriculture 

French  Academy 

Dieppe 

ihtrtaatm 

Mannfisctures    and 

French  Chunh 

Dgon 

iM^tm 

Commerce 

French       Detimal 

Dunkirk 

0«.5i 

History 

System] 

Elbeuf 

Omrj.  *'**  • 

Language 

Epemay 

FRANCE. 
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Paris 

fBelleTue 

Bicetre 

Boulogne,  Wood  of 

ChaUlot 

Luxemboorg 

Morgue  La 

Palais  Royal 

Temple,  Palace 
of  the 

Tuilleries] 
Paasy 
Perpignan 
Picardy 
Piedmont 
Pierre,  St 
Poitiers 
Poitou 
Port     Royal    des 

Champs 
Provence 
Pyrenees 
Quiberon 
Rambouillet 
Rennes 
Rheims 
Rhone 
Rochelle,  la 
Roncesralles 
Roaen 
Roussilon 
Saintonge 
Salm 
Seine 

Seine  Department 
Seine,  Lower 
Seine  and  Mame 
Seine  and  Oise 
Severes 
Soissons 
Sorbonne 
Strasborg 
Toulon 
Toulouse 
Touraine 
Tours 
Trianon 
Valenciennes 
Varennes 
Vauclase 

Venaissin  Comtat  de 
Vendee 
Verdun 
Versailles 
Vienne 
Vincennes 
Vosges 
Yonne 
Yvetot 

IlSTOBT 

IlSTOBT,     BflSCKLLAlfl- 
OUS. 

Angouleme 

Austerlitz 

Bar 

Blenheim 

Bourbon 

Burgundians 

Cachet,  Lettre  de 

Caira 

Calottists 

Camiaards 

Capet 

Carmagnole 

Centre 

Chambre  Ardente 


Chambre  Introuvable 
Champ-de-Mars 
Chatelet 

Chaumont,  Treaty  of 
Chouans 

Cisrhenish  Republic 
Cloud,  St 
Codes  les  Cinq 
Committee  of  Public 

Safety 
Confederation  of  the 

Rhine 
Conscription 
Constituent     Assera- 

bly 
Consul 

Continental  System 
Cordeliers 
Dauphin 
Directory 
Doctrinaires 
Fredegonde 
Friedland,  Battle  of 
Fronde 
Fructidor 
Gaul 

Gens  D'Armes 
Girondists 
Grand  National 
Gueux 

Hopital,  Michael  Del' 
Jacobins 
Jeux,  Floraux 
Legion  of  Honour 
Legislative  Body 
Leipsic,  Battles  of 
Lit  De  Justice 
Malplaquet,  Battle  of 
Mandate 
Marengo 

Marseillaise  Hymn 
Mask,  the  Iron 
Merovingians 
Montmartre 
National  Domains 
Notables 
Notre  Dame 
Orange 
Oriflamme 
Parisienne,  la 
Prevot  Cours 
Prevotales 
Pyrenees,    Place    of 

the 
Quand  Memo 
Quatre      Bras      and 

Ligny,  Battles  of 
Royalists 
Sans  Cullottes 
Septembriseurs 
Terror,  Reign  of 
Theophilanthropists 
Thermidor  9th 
Tiers  Etat 
Tribunat 
Tribune 
Tricolore 
Vendee 

Wagram,  Battle  of 
Waterloo 
Warre 
SovBREioNS  OP  France. 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon 
Charlemagne 
Charles  I  A. 
Clovis 


Dagobert  I. 
Francis  I. 
Francis  II. 
Henry  III. 
Henry  IV. 
Josephine 
Louis  IX. 
Louis  XI. 
Louis  XII. 
Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XV. 
Louis  XVL 
Louis  XVII. 
Louis  XVIII. 
Margaret  of  France 
Marie  Antoinette 
Philip  II. 

PbBSONAOES    CONirBCTBD 

WITH     Frekch    His- 

TOBT. 

Agnes,  Sorel 

Aguesseau,  Henry 
Francis  d' 

Aguillon,  Duke  d* 

Alembert,  Jean  le 
Rondd' 

Anne  of  Austria 

Amauld 

Assas,  Chevalier  d* 

Autraigues,  Emman- 
uel Louis  Henry 
Launey 

Aubrey  de  Montdidier 

Augereau,  Pierre 
Francois,  Duke  of 
Castiglione 

Babeuf,  Francis  Noel 

Bacchiocchi,  Felix 
Pascal 

Barnard,  Antoine 
Pierre  Joseph  Ma- 
rie 

Barras,  Paul  Fran- 
cois Jean  Nicholas, 
Comte  de 

Bassompierre,  Fran- 
cois de 

Bayard,  Pierre  du 
Terrail,  Chevalier 
de 

Beauhamais,  Alexan- 
der, Viscount 

Beauhamais,  Marquis 
Francis  de 

Bollard,  Comte  de 

Belleisle,  Count  de 

Bemis,  Cardinal  de 

Berri,  Duke  of 

Berthier,  Alexander 

Berwick,  James  Fitz 
James,  Duke  of 

Biron,  Charles  de 
Goutant,  Duke  of 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon 
Francis  Joseph 
Charles 

Bonneval,  Claude 
Alexander. Count  of 

BoufBers,  Stanislaus 
Chevalier  de 

Borgbese,  Maria 

Pauline 

Bouille,  Francis 

C  laiido  Amoiip  Mar- 
quis do 


Bougainville,  Louis 
Antoine  de 

Bourbon,  Charles 
Duke  of 

Breteuil,  Louis  Aug- 
ustus le  Tonnelier 

Brissot  de  Warvillo, 
Jean  Pierre 

Broglis 

Brune,  William,  Maria 
Anne 

Burgundy,Loui8,Duke 
of 

Calonne,  Charles  Al- 
exander de 

Cambaceres,  Jean 
Jacques  Regis 

Campan,  Jeanne 

Louise  Henriette 

Carrier,  John  Baptist 

Cartouche,  Louis 
Dominique 

Catherine  de  Medici 

Catinat,  Nicholas 

Charles  the  Bold 

Charles  Martel 

Charon,  Duke  of 

Chateaurux,  Duchess 
of 

C  loots,  John  Baptistr 
Von 

Colbert,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste 

Coligny,  Gaspard  de 

Comines,  Philippe  de 

Conde,  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  Prince  of 

Conde,  Louis  Henry 
Joseph,  Duke  of 
Bourbon 

Conde,  Louis  Joseph 
de  Bourbon  Prince 
of 

Constant  de  Re- 
becque,  Benjamin 
de 

Corday  d*  Armans, 
Marie  Anne  Char- 
lotte 

Cosse,  Charles  de 

Cottin,  Charles 

Crillon,  Louis  de 
Balbe 

Damiens,  Robert 
Francis 

Daniel,  Gabriel 

Danton,  George 

James 

Darn,  Count 

Davoust,  Louis  Ni- 
cholas 

Denis,  St 

D*Eon,  the  Chevalier 

Desaix,  General 

Desmoulins,  Benoit 
Camille 

Diana  of  Poitiers 

Diderot,  Dennis 

Dubois,  William  Car- 
dinal 

Duguay,  T.  Rene 

Dumoriez,  General 

Dunois,  Count  of  Or- 
leans 

Duquesne,  Abraham 

Duroc,  Michael 
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Edgeworth,    de   Fir- 

moQt,  Henry  Essex 
Eginhard,  Einard 
Elbee,  Gigot  D' 
EUzabeth    Charlotte. 

Doohess  of  Orleans 
Elizabeth  of  France 
Enghien,  Duke  d' 
Espremeuil,      James 

Duval  d' 
Estrees,  Gabrielle  d* 
Estrees.  Louis  C»sar 

due  d* 
Eugene  de  Beaohar- 

nois 
Feltre,  Duke  of 
Fleury,   Andre    Her- 

cole  de 
Fouquier,       Tinrelle 

Anthony  Quintin 
F07,  Maximilian  Se- 
bastian 
Gaston  de  Foix 
Ginguene,Peter  Louis 
Geoffi>in,  Madame 
Gregoire,  Henry 

Count 
Gueelin,  Bertrand  du 
Guiilotin,  Joseoh  Ig- 
natius 
Hebert,  James  Rene 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of 

Orleans 
Hefault  de  Scchelles, 

Mane  Jean 
Hoche,  Lazarus 
Hugh  Capet 
Joan  of  Arc 
Kellermann,  Duke  of 

Valmy 
Kleber.  Jean  Baptiste 
Labarre,  Chevalier  de 
Laborde,  Jean  Joseph 

de 
Lachaise,       Francois 

d'Aix  de 
Lafayette 
Laffitte.  Jacques 
Lally,  Count 
Lally,  ToUendal 
Lamarque,     Maximi« 

lian 
Lamettre,  Julian  Of- 

fray  de 
Lamotte,  Valois 

Countess  of 
Latour     D'Anrergne 

Corret,  Theophilus 

de 
Latude,  Henry  Mazers 
Laurkton,  Count  de 
Lavalette 

I^Talette,  Count  de 
Law,  John 
Lcbrun,  Charles 

F*ranyois,   Duke  of 

Placentia 
Lefebyre,     Duke     of 

Dantzic 
I^nclos,  Anne 
Loban,  George  Mou- 

ton 
I^iserolles,  M.  de 
Lomeine  de  Bricnne, 

Stophon  Charles 
Lourel,  Pierre  Louis 
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Louret   de   Courray, 

Jean  Baptist 
LouTois,  Marquis  of 
Luxembourg,  Duke  of 
Luynes.  Duke  de 
Luzerne,  Anne  Cesar 

dela 
Maintenon,  Marchio- 
ness of 
Malesherbes 
Malet,  Charles  Fran- 

9ois 
Manuel,  Jacques  An- 

toine 
Marat,  Jean  Paul 
Bfargaret  of  Valois 
Blary  of  Medici 
Massena,  Andre 
Maubrenil,     Marquis 

de 
Maury,  Jean  Siffrein 
Maurepas,  Count  de 
Mazarin,  Julius 
Men  on.  Baron  de 
Mole,  Matthew 
Monstrelet,    Engner- 

rand  de 
Montcalm,    de   Saini 

Veram  Marquis 
Montespan,  Marchio- 
ness de 
Montgomery,    Count 

de 
Montmorency ,  Annede 
Montmorency,  Henry 

IL  Duke  de 
Montpensier,     Biade- 

moiselle  de 
Moreau,  Jean  Victor 
Mourner,  Jean  Joseph 
Murat.  Joachim 
Narbonne,  Lara 
Necker,  James 
Key,  Michel 
Orleans,  Gaston  Jean 

Baptiste  de  France, 

Duke  of 
Orleans,  Philip,  Duke 

of 
Orleans,  Louis  Joseph 

Philip,  Duke  of 
Panlette 
Perier,  Casimlr 
Pethion,  Jerome 
Pichegru,  Charles 
Pohgnac,  Melchior 
Pompadour,  Marchio- 
ness de 
RabautdeSt  Etienne, 

John  Paul 
Rapp,  John.  Count  of 
Ravaillac,  Francis 
Rets.  Cardinal 
Revelliere       Lcpaox, 

Louis  Marie  la 
Richelieu,       Armand 

Jean     da    Plessis, 

Cardinal,  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  Louis 

Francois     Armand 

du  Plessis,  Duke  de 
Richelieu,       Armaed 

Emanuel  du  Plessis, 

Duke  de 
Roohambeau,   Comte 

de 


Rochefoaraold- Lia»- 
conrt,  Duke  dp  la 

Roohcjaqoelein^Hcmri 
deU 

Robespierre.      Maad- 
milian  Isidore 

Rohan,  Prince  de 

Roland,    Jean  Marie 
Baptiste  de  la 

Saxe  Meurice.  Couai 
de 

Schneider.  Eulogiiu 

Sachet,    Louis   Gab- 
riel 

Sally,  Maximilian  4m 
Bethone.  I>ake  de 

Tallart,  Duke  de 

Talleyrand.  Prince,  t 

Terray,   Joeepb    M*- 
rie 

Theroigne    de  ^  Men- 
court 

Tliibaat,     Count    of 
Champagne 

Turenne,  Vicomte  de 

Valliero,  Duchess  <la 
U 

Vandamme,    Domia- 
ique 

Vendome,  the  Family 
of 

Vergennes,  Coont  de 

Villars,  Duke  of 

Vincensa,  Duke  de 
Statmtics. 
MucManeous. 

Abbi 

Agricoltore 

Bank 

Bureaa 

Canal 

Church  Prie«ta 

Civil  List 

Commerce 

Constitution 

Farmers  General 

Public  Stocks 

Rules  of   LegtftUtive 
Bodies 
FaiircB  LtriKATCKX. 
Biography. 

Aignan.  Stephen 

Abelard 

Aisse.  Demois 

Amy.  St  James 

Amyrant,  Moeos 

Ancourt,  Florpnt  Car- 
ton d' 

Anciilon.  David 

Argens.  Marquis  d* 

Arnaud.         Kran^'ota 
ThomasBacnUrd  d* 

Amauld 

Amoult.  Sophie 

Aubiique.      Tbrodore 
Agrippa  d* 

Aunoy.  Countess  of 

Bachaumont.      Kraa- 
yoiste  Coigneux  de> 

Balzac.    Jean    hum» 
Gucs  de 

Barbazan,  Etienne 

Barbeyrac.  John 

Barthelemy.         Jea* 
Jacque* 

Batteux.  Cbarle* 
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I>eslioTiliere8,  Antoin- 
ette 
Destouches,  Philippe 

Nericaolt 
Dorat,  Clande  Joseph 
T>abo8,  Jean  Baptiate 
Dachene,  Andre 
Duels,  Jean  Francois 
Duolos,  Charles  Pin- 

ean 
Doflresne,  Charles 
I>upont  de  Nemours, 

Pierre  Samuel 
IDutens,  Louis 
I>aTal,  Valentine  J. 
Spinaj,  Madame  d' 
Eamenard,  Joseph  Al- 

phonse 
Evremond,  Lord  of  St 
Fayart,  Charles   Si- 
mon 
Fayier 
Fenelon 

Ferre,  Tanneguil  le 
Flechier,  Esprit 
Florian,  Jean  Pierre 

Claris  de 
Fontaine,  Jean  de  la 
FontaineSyLonis  Mar- 
quis de 
Footenelle,    Bernard 

le  BoTier  de 
Franyois    De    Neuf- 

chateau,  Nicholas 
Freret,  Nicholas 
Freron,  Elie  Cathe- 
rine 
Froissart,  John 
Oabalis 

Cronlis,  Countess  de 
Geoftoj,  Julien  Louis 
OUbert 

CSrammant,  Count  of 
Oresset,    Jean   Bap- 

tiste  Louis 
Grimm,  Frederic  M. 
Hamilton,      Anthony 

Count 
Hardouin,  John 
Heloise 
fienault,         Charles 

John  Francis 
Holbach,  Paul  Thyry 
Hontheim,       Johann 

Nicolaus  Von 
Hnet,  Peter  Paniel 
Imbert,  Bartholomew 
Janoourt ,  C  heralierde 
Jodelle,  Etienne 
Koch,  C.  W. 
Labe,  Louisa 
Laclos 
LAcretelle 

Iiafayette, Countess  of 
Ijaharpe,  Jean  Fran- 

yois  de 
Languinais,  Jean  De- 
nis 
Larcher,  Peter  Henry 
Lattaignant,  Abbe  de 
Lelnrun,  Ponce  Denis 

Ecoachard 
Ijomierre,       Antoine 

Marin 
JLcmontoy,  Peter  Ed- 
ward 
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Lenclos,  Ninon  de 

Lesage,  Alan  Bene 

Levesque,  Peter 

Charles 

Ligne,  Prince  de 

Linguet,  Simon  Nico- 
las Henry 

Mabillon,  John 

Mably,  Gabriel  Bon- 
net de 

Maistre,  Count  de 

Magellona,  the  beau- 
tifhl 

Mamboure,  Louis 

Mariette,  Pierre  Jean 

Marivaux 

Marmontel,         John 
Francis 

Marot,  Clement 

Martin,  Louis  Claude 
St 

Masillon,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste 

Menage,  Gillies 

Mercier,  Louis  Sebas- 
tian 

Meung,  John  de 

Millin,  Aubici  Louis 

Mirabeau,  Count  of 

Moliere 

Monquien,  Charles  de 
S. 

Montaigne,  Michel  de 

Montefoucon,Bemard 
de 

Morellet,  Andrew 

Moreri,  Louis 

Momay,  Philip  de 

Motte,  Antoine  H.  de 
U 

Muret,    Mark      An- 
thony 

Necker,  Susanna 

Nonote,  Claude  Fran- 
cois 

Panard,  C  harles  Fran- 
cis 

Pancoucke,     Charles 
Joseph 

Pamy,        Chevalier 
Evarist  de 

Pascal  Blaise 

Perrault 

Picard,  Louis  B. 

Pierre,  Saint 

Pierrot 

Piron,  Alexis 

Polnitz,  Baron  Von 

Pradon,  Jean  Nicholas 

Prevost    D'     Exiles, 
Antoine  Francois 

Quinault,  Philippe 

Rabelais,  Francois 

Racine,  Jean 

Ramus,  Peter 

Raynal,       Guillaume 
Thomas  Francois 

Raymond,     Franyois 
Juste  Marie 

Regnard,  JohnFrancis 

Reginer,  Mathurin 

Regnier,     Desmarais 
Franyois  Seraphin 

Rochefoucauld,  Duke 
de  la 

Rollin,  Charles 


Ronsard,  Pierre  de 

Rotron,  Jean 

Rossoau,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jac- 
ques 

Saint  ReiJ,  Abbe  de 

Salmasius,  Claudius 

Saurin,  James 

Scarron,  Paul 

Scuderi,  George  de 

Segur 

Serigne,  Marie  de  R. 
Marquis  of 

Simon,  St 

Stael,  Madame  de 

Stael-Holstein,  Baro- 
ness de 

Snard,  Jean  Baptiste 
Anthony 

Thomas,  Antoine 
Leonard 

Thou,  James  Augus- 
tus de 

TiUemont 

Tressan,  Count  of     • 

Turpin 

Vertot  D'AuboBuf, 
Rene  Aubert  de 
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Villaret,  Claude 

Villehardouin,    Geof- 
frey de 

ViUers,  Charles  Fran- 
yois Dominique  de 

Voiture,  Vincent 

Volney,  Count  de 

Voltaire,  Francis  Ma- 
ria A.  de 

Xlmines,  Marquis  de 
MisoKLLAirsons. 

Encyclopedie,        the 
French 

Eulogies 

Vaudevilles 
Fbbnch  Dbama. 

Amoult,  Sophie 

Cantal,  Louise 

Clairon 

Curlin 

Lari?e,  J.  Mandilde 

Lekain,  Henry  Louis 

Pierrot, 

ProTille,  Pierre  Louis 
Dubus  de 

Rahcourt,  Sophia 

Talma,  Franyois  Jo- 
seph 

Tartuflf 


FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 


TOPOORAPHT. 

Anamooka 


Tongataboo 
GERMANY. 


Germany 
[Geography  and  Sta- 
tistics 
Commerce 
German   Empire 
Germanic  Confedera- 
tion 
History  of  Germany 
Germany    from  1806 

to  1815 
German  Language 
German      Literature 

and  Science 
German  modem  Lit- 
erature 
German  Prose 
German  Poetry 
German  Criticism 
German  Philosophy 
German     School     of 

Arts 
German     School    of 

Painting 
German  Law] 

ToPOORAPHT. 

Rivert  and  Mountains. 

Alps,  the  Suabian 

Danube 

Dniester 

Elbe 

Oder  Maine 

Rhine 

Tonnere  Mount 

Weser 
States. 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy 
of 

Brunswick,  duchy  of 

Coetben.  Anhalt 

di 


Dessan,  Anhalt 

Gotha 

Heidelberg 

Hesse  Cassel 

Hesse  Darmstadt 

Hesse  Homberg 

Hildburghausen,  Saxe 

Hildesheim 

Holstein 

Mecklenburg    Schw- 
erin 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz 

Meiningen,  Saxe 

Nassau 

Oldenburg 

Palatinate,  Upper  and 
Lower 

Reuss 

Suabia 

Voigtland 

Waldeck 

Weimar,  Saxe 

Westphalia 

Wurtemberg 
See    Austria,    Prussia, 

Saxony,  <bo. 
Toums,    and    general 

Topography. 

Alsace 

Anhalt 

Ardey 

Aremberg 

Aschaffenburg 

Aulic 

Austerlitx 

Bacharach 

Berg 

Bingen 

Brisacb,  Old 
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Brifgma 

Carlirohe 

Constance 

Cosel 

CronsUdt 

Cunendorf 

Darmstadt 

Deux  Fonts 

Deril's  Wall 

Dobberan 

Dresden 

Eckmnhl 

Ehrenbreitstein 

Eisenach 

Ems 

Enneper 

Erlangen 

Erzgebirge 

Ettenheim 

Fichtelberg 

Franconla 

Frankfort      on     the 

Maine 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder 
Fre/berg 
Freyborg 
Friedland 
Fulda 
Galaez 

Giebichenftein 
Giessen 
Grats 
Haman 
Hamburg  ' 
Harz 

Helinstadt 
Hercynia 
Hermanstadt 
Hermhut 
Hirschberg 
Hocheim 
Boohkirch 
Hohenlinden 
Hohenlohe 
Hohenstaofen 

Tlinin 

Inn 

Itenborg 

Isenborg,  New 

Jena 

Johannesberg 

Kaisertlautem 

Kehi 

Kniephansen 

Landaa 

Landeck 

Laoenburg 

I^h 

Leipsic 

Leuohtenberg 

Leathen 

Lichtenstein 

Lippe 

Labeck 

Lnneborg 

Lnsatia 

Magdeburg 

Marburg 
Marienbad 


MeisM>n 

Menu 

Keokar 

Norioum 


Nuremberg 
OdenwaM 
Peterwardein 
Pjrmont 
Rascians 
Rastadt 
Ratisbon 
Rheingan 
Rhoengebirge 
Rietengebirge 
Ritzebuttel 
Roemer 
Rossbach 
Rosstrappe 
Rostock 
Rogen 
Saale 

Schwartzbnrg 
Schlangebad,       and 
Langenschwalbach 
Schleissheim 
Schneekoppe 
Siebengebrige 
Spessart 
Spree 
*  Stnttgard 
Tegemsee 
Thnrginia 

Thorginia,  Forest  of 
Tubingen 
Ulm 

Walloons 
Wartborg 
Weimar 
Weinsberg 
Wesel 
Wexlar 
Widdin 
Wilhelmshohe 
Wipperthal 
Wisbaden 
Wismar 
Wolfenbattel 
WorUt 
Worms 
Zerbst 
ZitUn 
Znaym 
Zobtenberg 

HiSTOBT. 

Jitsceilaneous. 
Alemanni 
Arares 
Angsborg 

Borgondy,  Circle  of 
Berhchengen  Goets 
Canal 
Catti 

Chamber,  Lnperial 
Cherusci 
Cimbri 
Confederation  of  the 

Princes 
Confederation  of  the 

Rhine 
Dalberg 
Elector 
Franks 
Free  cities 
I^isians 
Fngger  Family 
Giant  Beds 
Gnelfs 
Hansa 
Hessia 


Hohcastaaira 
HobensoierB  Hcchio- 

gen 
Babertsberg 
Leipuc,  BatUesef 
Lombardy 
Mansfeld 
Mar^raTe 
Med  latitat  ion 
Montecucculi 
Normal  Tear 
Palatine,  Cooai 
Peace  of  WesCphaLa 
Peasant*'  War 
PiUniti 
Pumpernickel 
Rosnan- German  War 
Sachsenspiegei 
Salians   ■ 
Stolberg 
SooTi 

Sygambriaas 
Teatones 
Teatonie 
Teutonic  Order 
TWty  Years*  War 
Thor 

Thum  and  Taxis 
Tuiscon 
Vindelica 
Veleda 
Wends 
Wortemberg 
Ptnomagtt      wtmteUd 
with  UtrwuM  kuiory, 
Adolphus  of  Naaaaa 
Albert  L 
Arminiue 
Ayentine,  John 
Bernard,     Duke     of 

Weimar 
Brunswick*      Family 

of 
Brunswick,     Chariee 

WUiiam  Ferdmand« 

Duke  of 
Brunswick.     Ferdia- 

and,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,    Frederic 

WUliam,  Duke  of 
Buckler,  John 
Catharine  Pawlowaa 
Charles  IV. 
Charles  V. 
Christopher 
Cosel,  Countees  of 
Dalberg,         Charlee 

Theodore  Aathoay 

Maria 
Elijabeth.  St 
Ferdinand 
Francis  I. 
Frederic  I. 
Frederic  II. 
Frederic  William 
Frondsbenr,  George  of 
Galen,      Bishop     of 

Mnnster 
Gichtel,  John  George 
Henry  L 
Henry  lU. 
Henry  IV. 
Henry  V. 
Henry  VH. 
Henry  the  Lioo 


PtsWse  : 
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Thtfurdank 

BlOORAPHT. 

Albert  the  Great 

Amaiia,  Anna 

Anno,   Archbishop  of 
Cologne 

Arohenholz,       John 
William  Von 

Aretin,  Baron  of 

Amdt  John 

Bahrdt.  Charles 

Frederic 

Baide,  Jacob 

Bergstratse 

Bernardi,     Augostus 
Frederic 

Bodmer,  John  Jacob 

Boner,  Ulrioh 

Bonterwek,  Frederic 

Brandes,  Ernest 

Brandt,  Sebastian 

Bredow,  Gabriel  God- 
frey 

Bmnck,         Richard 
Francis  Philip 

Bnrger,  Godfrey  Au- 
gust as 

Burmann 

Bormann,      Gottiob 
W^illiam 

Camerarios 

Celtes,  Conrad 

Claadios,  Matthias 

Conring,  Hermann 

Contessa 

Cramer,    John    An- 
drew 

Cotta,  J.  G. 

Dach,  Simon 

£ichom,  J.  G.  f 

Engel,  John  James 

£  mesti,  Aogostos  Wil- 


Emesti,  John  Angos- 

tas 
£rhard,  John  Benja- 
min 
£achenbach.  Wolfram 

Von 
£achenbarg,        John 

Joachim 
£alenspiegel,  Tyll 
£wald,  John  Lewis 
Fabricins,    John   Al- 
bert 
Falk,  John  Daniel 
Femow,  Charles 

Loois 
Fichte,  John  Gottlieb 
Fischart,  John 
Flascios,  Matthias 
Flogel,  Charles  Fre- 
deric 
Folx,  Hans 
Formey,  John  Samuel 
Formes,  John  Louis 
Fraonlob,  Henry 
Gallitzin,  Amalia 
Gatterer,  John  Chris- 
topher 
Gedike,  Frederic 
Gellert,        Christian 

Furchtegott 
Gerhard,  Paul 
Geener,  Conrad 


Gresner,  John  Mat- 
thew 

Gessner,  Solomon 

Gleditsch,  John  Theo- 
phiius 

Gleim,  John  William 
Louis 

Godfrey  of  Strasburg 

Goeckingk,  Leopold 
Frederic  Gunther 
Von 

Goethe,  John  Wolf- 
gang Von 

Gottsched,  John 

Christopher 

GrsBvius,  John  George 

Grave,  Christian 

Gryphius,  Andrew 

Guths-Meths,  John 
Christian  Frederick 

Hagedom,  Frederic 

Hardenberg,  Frederic 
Von 

Harsdorfer,  George 
Philip 

Heinneccius,  John 
Gottlieb 

Helrig,  Amalia  Von 

Henke,  Henry  Philip 
Conrad 

Herder,  John  God- 
frey Von 

Hermann,  John 

George 

Heyne,  Christian 
GotUob 

Hindenburg,  Charles 
Frederic 

HoAnan,  £mcst 

Theodore  Amadeus 

Holty,  Lewis  Henry 
Christopher 

Homeck,  Ottacar  of 

IfBand,  Augustus  Wil- 
liam 

Jablonsky 

Jacobi,  John  George 

Jacobi,  Frederic  Hen- 
ry 

Jacob's,  Frederic 
Christian  William 

Oberlin,  JeremiahJa- 
cob 

Jerusalem,  John  Fre- 
deric William 

Joecher,  Christian 
Theophilus 

Jung,  John  Henry 

Junger,  John  Frederic 

KsDstner,  Abraham 
Gotthelf 

Karshin,  Anna  Louisa 

Kircher,  Athanasius 

Kish,  Ephraim  Moses 

Kleist,  Ewald  Chris- 
tian Von 

Klingemann,  Augus- 
tas 

Klinger,  Frederic 
Maximilian  Von 

Klopstock,  Frederic 
Gottlieb 

Klotz,  Christian  Adol- 
phus 

Knigge,  Baron  de 

Komer,  Theodore 


Kosegarten,        Louis 
Theobul 

Kotzebue 

Kranitz,John  George 

Lafontaine,  Augustus 

Leibnitz,      Gottfried 
Wilhelm 

Lessing,        Gotthold 
Ephraim 

Lichtenberg,   George 
Christopher 

Logau,  Baron  of 

Lohenstein,      Daniel 
Caspar  Von 

MacaW 

Mannert,  Conrad 

Bfanso,  John  Caspar 
Frederic 

Maurus  Rabanus 

Meiners,  Christopher 

Mensil,  John  George 

Muller,  William 

Munter,  Balthasar 

Nicander 

>iicolai,    Christopher. 
Frederic 

Niemeyer,    Augustus 
Hermann 

Ofterdingen,  Henry  of 

Pleffel,  Christian  Fre- 
deric 

Pleffel,  Gottlieb  Con- 
rad 

Posselt,  Ernest  Louis 

Pufendorf,       Samuel 
Baron  Von 

Rabener,      Gottlieb 
William 

Ramler,  Charles  Wil- 
liam 

Reichardt,  John  Fred- 
eric 

Reinhard,        Francis 
Volkmar 

Reinhold,  Charles  Le- 
onard 

Reiske,  John  James 

Reuchlin,  John 

Richter,    Jean    Paul 
Frederic 

Ritter,  John  William 

Rosenmuller,       John 
George 

Ruhnkenius,  Daxid 

Sachs,  Hans 

Schiller,  John  Chris- 
topherFrederic  Von 

Schlegel 

Schleiermacher,  Fred- 
eric Daniel  Ernest 

Schmidt,  Michael  Ig- 
natius 

Schubart,     Christian 
Frederic  Daniel 

Seckendorf,       Louis 
Von 


Spangenberg,  Augus- 
tus Gottlieb 

Spittler,  Baron  Von 

Standlin,  Charles 
Frederic 

Storr,  Gottiob  Chris- 
tian 

Thummel,  Maurice 
Augustus  Von 

TzscWmer,  Henry 
Theophilus 

Uhland,  John  Louis 

Uz,  John  Peter 

VeIde,FrancisCharles 
Van  de 

Voss,  John  Henry 

Wagner,  Ernest 

Walther  of  the  Vogol- 
weide 

Wartburg 

Wanker,  FerdinandG. 

Weimar,  Charles  Au- 
gustus 

Wesseling,  Peter 

Willamor,  John  Theo- 
philus 

Winkelmann,  John 
Joachim 

Winkler,  John  Henry 

Wolf,  Arnoldina 

Wolf,  Christian  Fred- 
eric Von 

Wolke,  Christian 

Henry 

Woltraann,  Charles 
Louis  Von 

Zacharis,  Just  Fred- 
eric William 

Zimmermann,  Eber- 
hard  Augustus  Wil- 
liam Von 

Zimmermann,  John 
George 

Zoega,  George 
German  Philosophy. 

Alexandrian  School 

Archelaus 

Baumgarten,  Alexan- 
der GottUeb 

Beckmann,  John 

Boehme,  Jacob 

Kant,  Immanuel 

Spinoza,  Baruch 

Theomasius,      Chris- 
tian 
Gkbman  Thboloot. 

Bengel,  John  Albanus 

Demme,  H.  C.  G. 

Ers,  Charles  Von 

Mosheim,  J.  L. 

Pietism 

Semler,  John  Solo- 
mon 

Spener,  Philip  Jacob 

Tauler,  John 
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Gepido 
Goths 
Visigoths 

BlOORAPHT. 

Alaric 


Attila 
Theodoric 
Totila 
UlfUas 
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GREECE. 


Gbiicb  ANonicT. 
[History  of  Greece 
Greek  Language  and 

Writing 
Greek  Literature.] 

TOPOOBAPHT. 

Acanthus 

Acamania 

Aohaia 

Achelaus 

Acroceraunium 

Acrocorinthus 

Acropolis 

Actium 

^gina 

iBtolia 

Aonian  Mount 

Arcadia 

Archipelago 

Areopagus 

Argentiera 

Argolis 

Aspasia 

Athens 

Attica 

Aulis 

BoDotia 

Capitani 

Cephalonia 

Cerigo 

Corfti 

Corinth 

Co«»  and  t 

Cuma 

Cumo 

Cythera 

En-ipos,  t 

Eleusis 

Elis 

Engia 

Engia,  Gulf  of 

Ephesus 

Epidaurus 

Epirus 

Gargara 

Helicon 

Hellespont 

HjmettuB 

Hydra 

Ibycus 

Ida 

Ilissus 

Ionian  Islands 

Ithica 

Larissa 

Lemnos 

Leucadia 

Livadia 

Locris 

MalvasU 

Marathon 

Matapan,  Cape 

Megalopolis 

Mesaris 

Melos 

Menander 

Miletus 

Misitra 

Modon 

Monembasia 

Morea 

MyoensB 

Myconi 

Mysia 


NapoU  di  Romania 

Navarino 

Naxos 

Negropo/it 

(Eta 

Olmypia 

Olympus 

Paphos 

Parga 

Parnassus 

Paros 

Patras 

Pelion 

Peloponnesus 

Phocis 

Pindns 

Propontis 

Psara' 

Rhodes 

Salamis 

Samos 

Samothrace 

Scio 

Sioyon 

Simois 

Sparta 

Sybaris 

Tarentum 

Tempo,  Vale  of 

Tenarus 

Tenedos 

Teos 

Thebes 

Thessaly 

Thrace 

Tripolitxa 

Xanthus 

Zante 

Zetonn,  Gulf  of 
History. 
Hiiiory,  Mi$edlane<mt, 

^olians 

Amphictyons 

Armatolic 

Autocrator 

Bias 

Chosronea 

Crotona 

Cyrenaica 

Boric 

Hellas 

Hemerodromi 

Heraclidte 

Hetera 

Hetaireia 

Ionia 

lonians 

Klephtis 


Lamia 

LapithsB 

LeoBna 

Leuctra 

Liturda 

Macedonia 

Magna  Gr«cia 

Mamots 

Mantinea 

Marcomanni 

Messena 

Bfinys 

Missolonghi 

Nenuean  Garnet 

Olympiad 


Olympic  I 

Olympus 

Ostracism 

Pancratium 

Pelasgians 

PelopoQBesiaa  War 

PUtsea 

8armatiaiia 

SnlioU 

Thermopyls 

Tyrant 

with  ureciam  BiMofj. 
Alcibiadea 

Alexander  the  Grwi 
Anaximeset  oi  Laofr- 


Anaximenet  dWk^ 
tns 


Ariitid 

Aristofiion 

Arrian 

Callistheaet 

Cimon 

Codraa 

Draco 

Epaminoadaa 

Gregory,  Patriardi  of 

theEasiOTB  Grwk 

Church 
HerostratoB 
Hippias 
Ion 

Iphitaa 
Lysimachua 
Merope 
Miltiades 

Nermann  EhrvaMs 
Ogyget 
Palamed 
Pausanias 
Pelo^das 
Perdiccas 
Pericles 
Philopemen 
PhocioQ 
Phryna 
Pisistratus 
Polyerates 
Pyirhus  II. 

Rhigas  Coastaatiae 
Seleucus  Nieanor 
Solon 

Telemachus 
Thais 

Themisiock* 
Theramenea 
Theseus 
Thrasybulns 
TimoleoB 
Timon  of  Atbeaa 
Xanthippe 
Xantippus 
XenophoB 
GaxxK  LAaeviam. 
Digaouna 
Greece 
[Language   aad 
Writing] 
Hesychins 
Hieroduloi 
Ionian  Dialect 
Para 
Pollax,  Jultus 


i^a 


PWy4m 


iC«a 


HUNGARY. 

2509 

Thamyris 

Menedemus  of  Eretria 

Dessalines,  Jean  Jac- 

Petion, Alexandre 

Theocritus 

Parmenides 

ques 

Toussaint,  Louyerture 

Theognifl 

Phaedron 

TheophrastuB 

Pherecydes 

HOLLAND. 

Thacydides 

Plato 

Tyrt«u8 

Protagoras 

TOPOOBAPBT. 

Tromp,  M    tin  Ha- 

Xenophon 

Pyrrho 

Amsterdam 

pertsoon 

ZoUos 

Pythagoras 

Breda 

Van     Speyk,     John 

GrasKK  Philosopht. 

Sextus 

Briel 

Charles  Joseph 

Biography, 

SocratQS 

Casand 

William  L  king  of  the 

Thales 

Cuxhaven 

Netherlands 

Ammoniiu 

TimiBUi- 

Delft 

Williaml.the  Younger 

Anmohanis             the 

Timon 

Delftshaven 

Winter,  John  William 

Tonnger 

Xenocraies 

Dort 

de 

Andronioos  of  Rhodes 

Xenophanes 

Edam 

Antlsthenes 

Zamolxi 

Flushing 

Amsterdam,  Bank  of 

Appolonios  of  Rhodes 

Zeno,  the  Eleatic 

Goree 

Bankruptcy 

Appolonias  of  Tyana 

Zeno,  the  founder  of 

Gouda 

Barrier  Treaty 

in  Gappadocla 

the  Stoic  sect 

Groningen 

Canal 

Arcesilaus 

Haarlem 

Commerce 

Archytas    of   Taren- 

Alexandrian  School 

Hague 

Grand  Pensionary 

tum 

Anthology 

HelToetsluys 

Hamburg  Bank 

Aristippus 

Cynics 

Leyden 

Low  Dutch  and  High 

AristoUe 

Cyrenaics 

Middleberz 
Netherlands 

Dutch 

Chrysippns 

Eclectics 

PubUo  Stocks 

I>emocritn8 

Eleatio 

Nimeguen 

Stadtholder 

I>iogene8  of  Sinope 

Erotio 

Nordenei 

Treckschuyt 

Kmpedoclef 

Ionian  Philosophy 

Rotterdam 

LiTBBATUBB. 

Epictetos 

Metempsychosis 
New  Platonists 

Ryswick 

Bi^y. 

£picara8 

Texel 

Heraclitos 

Utrecht 

Bekker,  EUiabeth 

]9jpatia 

PoBcile 

Walcheren 

Bellamy,  James 

Leontimn 

Scepticism 

Zaardam 

BUderdyk,  William 

L^acippns 

Sophists 

Zealand 

Brockhuzen,  Jan  Van 

Maximiis,  TjiixiM 

Stoics 

Zeyst 

Commelin,  Isaac 

MeliBSQB 

Zuidersee 

Commelin,  Jerome,  of 

HiSTOBT. 

Douay 

GREECE 

MODERN. 

Biography, 

Bame?eldt,  John  Van 

Deken,  Agathe 
Dousa 

Tpsilanti 

Olden 

Feith  Rhynois 

phy. 

Zabira,  George 

Daendels,     Hermann 

Grotius,  Hugo 

Crreece,    [Revolution 

Zonaras,  John 

William 

Helmeet,  John  Fre- 

of Modern] 

Language  and  Litera' 

De  Witt,  John    . 

derick 

Amoots 

twre. 

Egmont,  Count  of 

Hemsterhuis,  Francis 

Greece»« 

Greece,          [Modem 

Erasmus,  Desiderius 

Prevesa 

Everston,  John 

rias 

Soanderbeg 

(called  Romaic)and 

Fagel 

Hooft,  Peter  Corne- 

Scutari 

Literature] 

Hein,  Peter  Peterson 

lius  Van 

JBio^aphv, 

Cjupo  D'Istria,  John 
Count  of 

Greece,  s 

Heinsius 

Meerman,  John 

Ionian  Dialect 

Johannes  Secundus 

Meursius,  John 

Kursbergen,        John 

OryiUe,JamesPhilipd' 

Henry  Van 

Panu,  Cornelius  de 

GREENLAND. 

Perizonius,  James 

Nassau 

Swinden,  John  Henry 

HiSTOBT. 

Egede,  John 

Ruyter,  Michael    L, 

Van 

North  America,  s 

Adrian 

Vondel,  Joost  Vander 

Schimmelpeninnk, 

Wagenaar,  John 

GUIANA. 

Rutger  Jan 

TOPOOBAPHT. 

Essequibo 

HUNGARY. 

Amsterdam,  New 

Sinamar' 

Berbice 

ToPOOBAPBT. 

Tokajr 

Buda 

Zegedin 

HANOVER. 

Clausenburg 

HiSTOBT. 

Cremniti 

Attila 

HiBtOBT        AND       TOPO- 

Emden 

Croatia 

Hunniades,  John  Cor- 

GBAPHT. 

Gottingen 

Funkkirchen 

Tinus 

HanoTer,  and  t 

Osnabruck 

Komora 

Matthius  Corrinus 

Calenberg 

Zelle 

Pannonia 
Pesth 

Raffotski,  Francis 

HATTI. 

Presburg 

Be^jowsky 

Raab 

Commerce 

ToPOORAPmr. 

Port  Republican 

Ragusa 

Dietalia  Acta 

Cape  Haytien 

HiSTOBT. 

Schemniti 

Huns 

Cayes  Les 

Christophe 

Stuhl  Weissenburg 

Magyars 

Liimonade 

Szigeth  Var 

Pandoors 
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Edda 

Egil  Scallagrim 


Hecla 
Starimion  Snorrs 


INDIA. 


India 
[Earopean  Commer- 
cial    Colonies    in 
India  .^ 
Portagnese  India 
Dutch  India 
English  India 
Danish  India 
French  India] 
East  India  Companies 
Commerce 

TOPOORAPHT. 

Adam's  Peak 

Agra 

Akbar 

Alabama 

Aladan  Islands 

Amsterdam  Island 

Andaman  Isles 

Arcot 

Arracan 

Assam 

Ava 

Bahar 

Banca 

Banians 

Bangalore,  § 

Benares 

Bengal 

Bya-Pnr 

Bombay 

Bootan 

Broach 

Bundelcimd 

Borrampooter 

Cabul 

Cabulistan 

Calcutta,  and  t 

Calicut 

Calumet 

Candi 

Camatic 

Cashmere 

Ceylon 

Chagaing 

Coimbetore 

Coromandel,  Coast  of 

Dacca 

Dacca  Jelalpore 

Deccan 

Delhi,  City  of 

Delhi,  ProTince  of 

Elephanta 

Elora 

Ganges 

Ghaxepore,  t 

Goa 

Golconda 

Himalaya 

Hoogley  Hirer 

Hyderabad 

Indus 

Irrawaddy 

Jnggemaai 

Jomna 

Karikal 

Lahore,  s 

Lacknow 


Macassar,  Straits  of 

Madras,  Presidency  of 

Mahi 

Mahrattas 

MaUbar 

Malacca 

Maldire  Islands 

Manasarowara 

Mem  Mount 

Moluccas 

Mysore 

Nepaui 

Nicobar  Islands 

Orissa 

Oude 

Patna 

Pegu 

Penang 

Philippine  Islands 

Pondicherry 

Prince  of  Wales'  Isl. 

and 
Rigahstan 
Rangoon 
Salsette 
Seringapatam 
Serampore 
Sinoapore 
Sion 

Sunda  Islands 
Sunderbunds 
Surat 

Tranquebar 
Trinkomaly 
Tntchinopoly 

HiSTOBT. 

MuccUaneou^. 

Alme 

Amretsir 

ATadontas 

ATatar 

Baber 

Bayadeer 

Brama 

Bramins 

Buddha 

Fakir 

Gymnosophitts 

Hole,  Black 

Madura 

Malays 

Menu 

Nabob 

Ormuxd 

Pagoda 

Parias 

Peon 

Pindarees 

Pundit 

RigAh 

Ramoossies,  s 

Sikhs 

Thugs,  and  s 

Vishnu 
Biography, 

Albuquerque,  Alfonso 
de 

Almeida,      Francisco 
and  Lorenio 


Aure&g-feb« 
Baird,  Sir  Darid 
Boigne,  CouM 
Church,  BeigaBiB 
Clire,  Lord 
C  ondorcaaqui,  JoMpk 

Gabriel 
Eliot,  Jobs 
Hontmann.  Corarite 
Hyder  AUKkan 


INDIAN  [AMERICA^  T»aiA 


Abiponians 

Algooqnins 

Amkoui 

Chjppeways 

ChocUws 

Creeks 

Crees 

Esquimaux 

Fox  Indians 

Hontan,  Baron  de  la 

Hurons 

Iroquois 

Menomonies 

Mintarees 

Mohawks 

Mochicans 

Nahant 


Scw^mf 


I&ELANa 


Ireland,  and  » 
[History 
Topography 
Agricuhore 
Manuikcturet 
Commerce 
Church 
GoTemment 
ReTenne 
Social  Sut« 
Population] 

ToPOOaATST. 

AchiU 

Aghrim 

Antrim 

Armagh 

Arran  Ts1aa<ts,  or 
South  AmA  Isl- 
ands 

Athlone,  s 

Balleaa,  s 

Ballymena,  s 

Ballyshannoa, 

Ban  or  Baan 

Banbhdge,  s 

Bangor,  s 

Bantray  Bay,  s 

Belfitft 

Beiturbei,  s 

Blarney,  s 

Boyne 

Bushmills,  s 

Cariiagford,  s 

Carlow 

Carrickfergus 

Carrick-osi-Sair.  s 

Caahel.s 

Castlebar.  s 

CastlerMgh 

Cavan 

Clare 

Clonferi,  s 

Clonmel,  s 


E^»»w< 


ITALY. 
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Roscommon 

Curran,  John  Philpot 

Shannon 

^dgeworth,    Richard 

SHgo 

Lovell 

Suir 

Enmiet^ThomasAddis 

Tipperary 

Goldsmith,  Oliver 

Traleo 

Grattan,  Henry 

Toam 

Johnstone,  Chiles 

Tullamore 

Kirwan.  Walter  BUke 

Tyrone 

MackUn,  Charles 

Ulster 

Magee,  William 

Waterford 

Malone,  Edmund 

Westmeath 

Maturin,  Charles 

Wexford  County 

Murphy,  Arthur 

Wexford  Town 

O'Keefe.  John,  a 

Wicklow 

O'Meara,  Barry  Ed- 

Youghal 
Mtscellaneottt. 

ward,  * 

Roscommon,  Earl  of 

Banks 

Sheridan,       Richard 

Brehon 

Brinsley 

Hibernia 

Sheridan,  Thomas 

Keener* 

Steele,  Sir  Richard 

Orangemen 

Sterne,  Lawrence 

Trinity  College 

LiTBRATUBS. 

Tate,  Nahum 

Burke,  Edmund 

Toland,  John 

Carolan,« 

Usher,  James 

CharleviUe,  Earlof.f 

Wolfe,  Charles 

ITALY. 

Italy 

Florence 

[Political     Dmsions, 
Ac. 

Foliffno 
Fondi 

History 

ForU 

Frascati 

Italian  Literature  and 

Gaeta 

Learning    (exclud- 

Genoa 

ing  PoeSy) 

Guastalla 

Ischia 

Italian  Theatre 

Herculaneum 

Italian  Art 

Lago  Maggiore 

Italian  Music 

Lago  Nero 

Travels  in  Italy] 

Lagoon 

TOPOOBAPHT. 

Latium 

Abano,  # 

Lavinium 

Alexandria 

Lavona 

Amalil 

Leghorn 

Ancona 

Liguria 

Aquila 

Lodi 

Arezso 

Lomhardy 

Amo 

Loretto 

Assisi 

Lucea 

ATemns 

Mal'aria 

Belvedere 

Magna  Grsecia 

Bergamo 

Mantua 

Bologna 

Marignano 

Borromei  Islands 

Marino,  San 

Brescia 

Maremme 

Calabria 

Massa- Carrara 

Campagna  di  Roma 

Menzabano 

Canosa 

Messina 

Church,  States  of  the 

Milan 

Civita  Vecchia 

Mincio 

Como 

Modena 

Como,  Lake 

Monaco 

Corsica 

Mondovi 

Cortona 

Monte  Casino 

Cosenza 

Monte  Circello 

Cremona 

Monte  Fiascone 

Crotona 

Monte  Notte 

Elba 

Monte  Nuovo 

Etruria 

Monza 

Faensa 

Naples 

Feltre 

Nice 

Ferrara 

Nola 

Fiome 

Padua 

Pcestum 

Pama 

Pavia 

Perugia 

Pietola 

Piombino 

Pisa 

Pistoia 

Po 

Pompeii 

Ponte-Corvo 

Pontine  Marshes 

Ravenna 

Rimini 

RivoU 

Romagna 

Rovigo 

Rubicon 

Salemum 

Saluzzo 

Sienna 

Sinigaglia 

Solfatara 

Spoleto 

Tagliamento 

Terracina 

Terra  Firma 

Temi 

Tiber 

Tivoli 

Tolentino 

Trebia 

Tuscany 

Tuscolanum 

Tyrrhenia 

Venice 

Verona 

Vesuvius 

Vincenza 

Viterbo 

Volterra 

HiSTOBT. 

Miscellaneous. 
Bandit 

Cisalpine  Republic 
Gondelier 
Lombards 
Milan,  Duchy  of 
Naples    and     Sicily, 

Revolution  of 
Piedmontese  Revela- 
tion 
Sabines 

BlOORAPHT. 

Borgia,  Cesar 
Calderari 
Capello,  Bianca 
Carbonari 
Charles  VIL 
Condottieri 
Contarini 
Dandolo  Henry 
Este 
Famese 
Ferdinand  III. 
Fiesco,  Count  of  La- 

vagna 
Fonseca,  Eleanor 
Gherardesca 
Gonzaga 
Gritti 

Guicciardini,  Francis 
Guiscard,  Robert 
Imperiali       Lercari, 

Francis  Maria 
Lando  Michel 


Machiavelli,  Nicole 

Maria  Louisa,  s 

Massaniello 

Medici 

Medici,  Luigi  Don 

Morosini,  Francesco 

Murat,  Joachim 

Orsini 

Parini,  Guiseppe 

Pazzi 

Riend,  Nicholus  G»« 

brini  de 
Sforza 

Strozzi,  Philip 
Visconti 

LlTEBATUBB. 

Adrian!,  John  Baptist 
Agnesi,  Maria  Gae- 


Alamanni,  Luigi 
Albertini,  Francis 
Alexander  ab   Alex- 
andre 
Alfieri,  Vittorio 
Algarotti,  Francesco 
Ammirato,  Scipio    ^ 
Andreas,  Onuphrias 
Andreini,  Francis 
Angeli,  Peter 
Aragon,  Tullia  d' 
Aretino,  Guide 
Aretino,  Leonard 
Aretino,  Pietro 
Ariosto,  Ludovico 
Bandello,  Matteo 
Barbarino,  Francesco 

da 
Baretti,  Joseph 
Bembo,  Pietro 
Bentivoglio,  Comelio 
Bentivoglio,  Gui 
Bemi,  J^ancesco 
Bettinelli,  Saverio 
Biagioli,  Josaphat 
Bianchini,  Francesco 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni 
Boiardo,  Matteo 

Maurice 
Botta,  Carlo,  s 
Bruno  of  Arezzo 
Burchiello,  Domenico 
Carli,  Count 
Care,  Annibal 
Caaa,  Giovanni  Delia 
Casanova,  John  James 
Caiti,  Giambatista 
Castiglione,    Baldas- 

sare 
Cavalcanti,  Guido 
Cesarotti,  Melchior 
Chiabrera,  Gabriel 
Chiari,  Pietro 
Cine  da  Pistoia 
CoUetta,  Peter,  s 
Colonna,  Vittoria 
Crescimbeni,       Gio- 
vanni Maria 
Dandolo,  Andrew 
Dante 
Davila,    Arrigo    Ca- 

terino 
Denina,GiacomoCar- 

lo 
Fabroni,  Angelo 
Fabroni,  Giovanne 
Facciolato,  James 
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Fantacci,  Connt 
Ficino,  Manilio 
Filangieri,  GaeUno 
Filicaia,  Vincenxo  da 
Fortigaerra,  Niccoll 
Foscolo,  Ugo 
Fracastoriof,  Jerome 
Frngoni,  Carlo  Inno- 

cenxo 
Galiani,  Ferdinand 
Ghiberti,  Lorenxo 
Giannone,  Pietro 
Gigli,  Jerome 
Goldoni,  Charles 
Gorani,  Joseph 
Gravina,   John   Vin- 
cent 
Griselda 
Guarini,        Giovanni 

Battista 
Jasemann,  Christian 

Joseph 
JoyIus,  Baal 
Landlnos,      Christo- 
pher 
Laura 

Maffei  Familj 

Ma^babecchi,    Anto- 
nio 

Majixoni,  Alessandro 

Marini,  Giambattista 

Martyr,  Peter 

Maxraohelli,  Giam. 

Medici 

Metastasio 

Mirandola.  Connt 

Molza,  Francesco  Ma- 
ria 

Montecnccnli 

Monti,  Vincenxo 

Muratori,  Louis  An- 
thony 

Nani,   John    Baptist 
Felix  Gaspar 

Nannini,  Agnolo 


ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 


Nerli,  Philip 
Pasqnino 

Petrarca,  Francesco 
Pindemonte,      CaTa- 

lierelppoUto 
Poffgio  Bracciolini 
PoUtianus,  Angelas 
Palci„  Loigi 
Riccoboni,  Lodorico 
Sannaxaro,  Jacopo 
Strada,  Famianos 
Tambroni,  Joseph 
Tambroni,  Clotilda 
Tasso,  Bernardo 
Tasso,  Torqaato 
Tassoni,  Alexander 
Tirabosohi,  Girolamo 
Trissino,     Gioranni 

Giorgio 
Vanini,  Lacilio 
Varchi,  Benedetto 
Vencroni,  John 
Verri,  Coont  Alexan- 
der 
Vice,  Gioranni  Bat- 
tista 
Vida,  Mark  Jerome 
Villani 

Virgil,  Polydore 
Zanotti,      Francesco 

Maria 
Zappi,  GioTanni  Bat- 
tista Felice 
Zeno,  Apostolo 
Statistics. 
MiteeUaneout, 
Agricaltare 
Canal 
Canxona 
Canxonet 
Commerce 
Constitation 
Consalter 
Lingua  Franca 
Sbirri 


JAPAN. 


AinoB 
Bungo 
Commerce 
Jeddo 


Bantam,  s 
Bataria 


Koriles 
Meaco 
Saghalien 


JAVA. 


Bbectnah 

Synagogn* 

Taberaado 

Talarad 

Urim  and ' 

ZealoU 

BlOOBArVT. 

Alexander  Jammm 
Arehelaas 
Herod  the  Great 


LACCADITE  ISLAJOM 

LAPLAKD. 

LTDIA. 


CrcBsos 
Pactolns 


HACEDOnA. 


Alexander  the  GrMi 

Antigonus 

Antipater 


PWbp 


HADEOUL 


Fonchal 

Madeira     and      tb* 


MEXica 


Cheribon 
Commerce 


ToPoeaApar. 
Acapulco 
Alacranei 
Balixe 
Biscay,  Nev 
California,  Golf  of 
Califoraia,  New 
Campeachy 
Chihuahaa 
Cholula 
Cinaloa 

Coahuila  y  Texas 
Cofra  de  PeroU 
ComposteUa,  Noom 
Durango 
Goadauxara 
Guanaxoato 
Guaxaca 
Jorollo 
Mechoachan 
Mexico,  New 
Mexico,  Gulf  of 


MOROCCO. 


JEWS. 


MiseeUaneoui. 
Bethania 
Cabala 
Essenes 
Falashas 
Hebrew       Language 

and  Literature 
Hebrews 
Hellenists 
High  Priest 
Hosanna 

Israelite  Christians 
Jeborah 
Jerusalem 

Jew,  The  Wandering 
Jews,  and  » 


Jubilee 

Mischna 

PassoTer 

Pentecost 

Pharisees 

Philo 

Proselyte 

Babbinical  Languago 

and  Literature 
Reftige,  Cities  of 
Sadducees 
Samaritans 
Sanhedrim 
Scape  Goat 
Scribes 
Shibboleth 


Mequinei 
Mogador 

Saike 


TopoemAFiT. 
Abmxxo 
Agnano 
Benerento 
Brundusium 
Campania 
Capitaaata 
Capri 
Capua 
Cocagna 
GrotUddCa 


NAPLES. 


PORTUGAL. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Pasa 

Nadir  Schah 

Persepolis 

Xerxes  I. 

FUodere 

Margaret,  called  Ma« 

Persian  Gulf 

Zend-Avesta 

Fontenoy 

dame  de  Parma 

Schirai 

Zeros,  Francis 

Friesland 

Margaret  of  Austria 

Tauris 

Zopyrus 

Horn,      Philip      II. 

Mersch,  Van  der 

Teheran 

Zoroaster 

See     Belgium     aod 
BoOand 

Tezed 

MiteeUaneout. 

Coont  of 

HiSTOBT. 

Arimanes 

Afghans 

Commerce 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Artazerzes 

Peri 

Assassins, » 

Satraps 

BoU's  Baj 

Newfoundland,  s 

Cambyses 

LiTBBATUBB. 

Green  Bank 

Chosroes  I. 

Desatir 

Chosroes  II. 

Ferdusi 

NORWAY. 

Cyrus 

Hafes 

Darius 

Jami 

TOPOOBAPBT. 

LiTBBATUBB. 

Euergetso 
Jemshid 

Sadi  of  Shiraz 

Bergen 

Pontoppidan,  Erio 

Zend-Avesta 

Christiana 

Malcolm,  Sir  John 

Christ  iansand 

Commerce 

Maelstrom 

Constitution 

PERU. 

Norway,  s 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Losthing 
PubUo  Stocks 

ToPOOBAPBT. 

Nevados  de  Illimanl. 

HitTOBT. 

Storthing 

Apurimac 

HiSTOBT. 

Harold  I. 

Arequipa 

Almagro,  Diego 

Arica 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nunes 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Atahualpa 

de 

Callao 

Belgrano,  Manuel 

Halifia 

Windsor 

Cazamarca 

Manoo  Capac 

Pictou 

Chimu 

Pizarro,  Francisca. 

Chulucanas 

Mueellaneow. 

NOVA  ZEMBLA. 

Cusco 

Ayachuco,  Battle  of 

PACIFIC    OCEAN, 

ISLANDS  IN  THE. 

Guamanga 
Guanca  Velica 

lAmt^ 

Commerce 
Inca. 

AdTentnre  Island 

Jeso 

Amsterdam 

Ladrones 

PHOENICIA. 

Apostle's  Islands 

Lucon 

Baoman  Islands 

Marquesas 

TOPOOBAPHT, 

Uttica 

Beering's  Island 

Mul^ye  Islands 

Tyre 

Byron's  Island 

Navigators'  Island 
New  Hebrides 

Caledonia,  New 

POLAND. 

Nootka  Sound 

Easter  Ishind 

Pelew  Islands 

TOPOOBAPBT. 

Poniatowsky 

Philippines 

Cracow 

Sobieski,  John 

Fecrjee 

Pitcaim's  Island 

Csenstochow 

Stanislaus  L 

Femandei 

Polynesia 

Lithuania 

Stephen  Bathori 

Friendly  Islands 

Sandwich  Islands 

Ostrolenka 

Zaluski 

Georgia.  Gulf  of 

Society  Islands 

Praga 

Zamoidd,  Andrzey 

Hebndes,  New 

Washington  Islands 

Vistula 

MiBceUaneoua, 

Warsaw 

Commerce 

PALESTINE. 

Wielicxka* 

Constitution 

Zamosc. 

Dissidents 

TOPOGBAPBT. 

Jericho 

HiSTOBT. 

Plica  Polonica 

Ascalon 

Jerusalem 

Biography. 

Polish  Legions 

Bethesda 

Jordan 

Augustus  II. 

PotocW 

Bethlehem 

Nain 

Augustus  III. 

Magnates 

Capernaum 

Nasareth 

CasimirllL 

Northern  War 

Carmel 

Olives,  Mount  of 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus 

Starosts. 

Bead  Sea 

Palmyra 

Krasicki,  Ignatius 

LiTBBATUBX. 

Becapolis 

Siloa 

Narussewicz,     Adam 

Gahlee 

Tabor 

Oginslu 

Stanislaus 

Gasa 

Tophet 

Palawski,  Count  Jo- 

Zaluski 

HiSTOBT. 

seph 

Zamoiski,  John. 

GUead,  the  Mountains 

Crusades 

of 

Pontius  Pilate 

PORTUGAL. 

PERSIA. 

ToPOOBAPBT. 

Douro,  s 

Abrantes 

Elvas,s 

TOPOGBAPHT. 

Hyrcanla 

Almeida 

Entre  Duero-e-Minho 

Afghanistan 

Ispahan 

BataUia 

Estremadura 

Aicrbyan 

Kom 

Beira 

Lamego 

Bactriana 

MedU 

Belem 

Lisbon 

Bushire 

Median  WaU 

Braganza 

Mafra 

Ecbatana 

Meschid 

Busaco 

Minho 

Estachar 

Parthia 

Coimbra 

Oporto 
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Setayal 

Serra  da  Ettrelha 

Torres  Vedraf,  Linet 

of 
Vinoent,  Cape  St 

HiSTOBT. 

Barros,  Joan  de 
Emanuel  the  Great 
Ines  de  Caitro 
Pombal,  Marquis  of 
Sebastian,  Don 
Viriathus 
Miteellaneous, 


Commerce 
Cortes 

LiTSRATUBS. 

Camoens,  Louis  de 

Correa  De  Serra  Jo- 
seph  Francis 

Ferreira,  Antonio 

Lobeira,  Vasoo 

Manoel  don  Fran- 
cesco 

Montemayor,  Jorge  de 

Soma  Botelho,  Baron 
de 


PRUSSIA. 


TOPOOBAPHT. 

Aix  la  Chapelle 

Barmen 

Berlin 

Bonn 

Breslau 

Camens 

Charlottenburg 

Cleves 

Coblents 

Colberg 

Cologne 

Crefeld 

Custrin 

Dantxic 

Dennewiti 

Dortmund 

Dusseldorf 

Elberfeld 

Elbmg 

Erftirt 

Eylau 

Fehrbellin 

Glatx 

Glogau 

Gorlits 

Greifswalde 

Gross-beeren 

Grunberg 

Halberstadt 

Halle 

Hundsbruok 

Iserlohn 

Juliers 

Juliers  Cleresberg 

Konigsberg 

Liegnits 

Lutxen 

Magdeburg 

Marienburg 

Mark,  County  of 

Memel 

Merseburg 

Minden 

Molwitx 

Muhlberg 

Munster 

Naumberg 

Neuwied 

(Els 

Paderbom 

PiUau 

Pomerania 

Posen 

Potsdam 

Quedlinburg 

Rhine,  Lower 

Saar  Louis 

Sans  Sonci 

Silesia 


Solinffen 

Spandau 

Stettin 

Stralsund 

Suhl 

Swinemunde 

Thorn 

Tilsit 

Torgau 

Treves 

Troppau 

Usedom 

Wahlstadt 

Warendorf 

Warmbrunn 

West  Prussia 

Westenrold 

Xanten 

Zeitx 

Zulliohau 

HiSTOBT. 

Biography, 
Bisonoiswerder,  John 

Rudolph  Von 
Blucher.LebrechtVon 
Brunswick,      M.     J. 

Leopold,  Prince  of 
Bulow,  Frederick  Wil- 


Clausewitx,  Charles 
Cranmer,  Count  of 
Derflinger,  Baron  of 
Dohm,  Christian  Wil- 
liam Von 
Elisabeth  Christina 
Fouque,  Henry   Au- 
gustus 
Frederic  William  I. 
Frederic  II. 
Hardenberg.  Charles 

Auffustufl^ 
Hatxfeld,        Francis 

Louis,  Prince  of 
Haugwits,  Count  of 
Henry      Prince       of 

Prussia 
Hertxberg,  Count  of 
Hohenlo^s,  J.  Prince 

of 
Kalckreuth,  Count  of 
Katxbach 
Keith,  James 
KleistVon  Nollendorf 
Leopold  I. 
Louisa  of  Prussia 
Lucchesini,  Prince  of 
MoDlIendorf,      Count 

Von 
Menxel,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam 


Nettelbeck,  J.  C. 
Schamhorst,   G.    D. 

Von 
SchiU,  FerdinaikdVoB 
Schwerin.  Count 
Tauenxien,    Von    W. 

Count  of 
Trenck,  Baron 
Winterfeldt.       Hans 

Charles  Von 
Wollner,  John  Chris- 
tian Von 
York,     Count    Vo« 

Wartenborg 
Ziethen,HansJoachim 

Von* 
MitMoHwus, 
Jena,  Battle  of 
Ltttxows  Free  Corps 
SoTon  Yean*  War 


ROMAN  mSTORT. 

Ofpicbs.  LcfM  1 

iBdilee  LcfiM 

Aruspieee  Vmmmt 

Censors  Mara 

Consul  Mitaft 

Dictator  M— t| 

Lictors 
Pontifez 
Pretor 
Pretorians 
Proconsul 
Propretor 
(^uestors 
Tribunes 
Triumrirate 
Vestals. 

FbsTI  Y  ALS,C  BBBMOime, 

Ac. 

Comitia 
FasU 

Lupercalia 
Lustration 
Saturnalia 
Triumph. 
MxBCBLLAVBort      Htt'        T«fa 
TOBT  Tnbs 

Agrarian  Laws  Trtba 

Agriculture  TrAa 

Apulia  Tym 

Aquileia  Veu 

Anisini  Campi  VumI 

Autumn  Votec 

BaisB  Bi^aaAJ 

Basilica  r«os  \ 

Benediction  t«bt. 

Borghese 
Calends 

Campus  Martins  Agnp^  ] 

Candidate 
Cenoi 
Census 

Champe  de  Mars 
Civic  Crown 
Clients 
CloaoA 
Curia) 

Equestrian  Order 
Fasces 
Forum 
Horatii 
Ides 
Lares 
Utios 


RUSSIA. 
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BeliBarias 
Brit&nnicas,  Cssar 
Bratus,  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,  Bfarcus  Juni- 
us 
Csesar,  Caius  Julius 
Csesar,  Octavius 
Caligula,  Caius  Cssar 

Augustus  Grermani- 

cus 
C  amillus^MarcusFur- 

ius 
Caracalla 
Cassius,        Longinus 

Caius 
Catiline,  Lucius  Ser- 

gius 
Cato  the  Censor 
Cato,  Marcus  Porcius 
Cincinnatus,    Lucius 

Quinctius 
Cinna, Lucius  Cornel- 
ius 
Cinna,  Cornelius 
Claudianus,  Claudius 
Claudius,  Crassinus 
Claudius,       Tiberius 

Drusus  CsBsar 
C  ommodus,  Antoninus 
Constantine 
Coriolanus 
ComeUa 
CrasBus 

Corcius,  Marcus 
Corius,  Dentatus 
Decius 

Diocletian.C  .Valerius 
Domitian 
Drusus 
Fabii 
Fabius,         Maximus 

Qulntus 
Faustina 
Galba,  Sergius 
Germanicus,  Cesar 
Gracchus,      Tiberius 

Sempronius,      and 

Caius 
Heliogabalus 
Honorius 
Horatius,  Codes 
Hortensius,  Quintus 
Jaba 
Juba  II. 
Jugurtha 
Jnba 
Julian 
Lentulus 

Lepidus,  M.  uEmilius 
Livia,  Drusilla 
Lncretia 
Lucullus,  Lucius  Lu- 

cinius 
Manlius,  Marcus  Cap- 

itolinus 
Manlius,   Titus   Tor- 

quatus 
Murcellus,M.  Claudius 
Marius,  Caius 
Maximinus,        Caius 

Julius  Verus 
Messalina 
Mucins  Soserola 
Nero 
Nerva 
Numa  Pompilius 


Ootayia 

Otho  Marcus  S. 

Piso 

Pompej  the  Great 

Porcia 

Porsenna 

Regulus,  Marcus  Atti- 
lius 

Romulus 

Scipio  Africanus  the 
Elder 

Sejanus 

Sertorius,  Quintus 

Servius,  Tullus 

Spartacus 

JSjphax 

Tarquinius,  Lucius 

Theodosius 

Tiberius,  Claudius 
Nero 

Titus,  Vespasianus 

Tri^an 

Tullus,  Hostilius 

Valentinian 

Valerian,  Publius  Li- 
cinius 

Valerius 

Verres, Caius  Licinius 

Vespasianus,  Titus 
Flavins 

Victor, Sextus  Aureli- 
us. 
Roman  Litxratube. 

Affiranius,  Lucius 

Alexander  Severus 

AmmianuSfMarcellin- 
us 

Appian  of  Alexandria 

Apuleius,  A.  Lucius 

Ausonius,Deciu8  Mag- 
nus 

ATienus,Ruftis  Festus 

B<Bthius,AniciusMan- 
lius  Torquatus  Sev- 
erinus 

Calpumius, Titus  Jul- 
ius 

Cassiodorus,  Marcus 
Aurelins 

Catullus,Caius  aler- 
ius 

Cicero,MarcusTullius 

Cornelius  Nepos 

Curtius,  Rufus  Quint- 
us 

Diodorus  Siculus 

Dion  Cassius 

Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus 

Donatus,  ^lius 

Ennius  Quintus 

Eutropius,  Flavins 

Fabricius,  Caius 

Flaccus,  Caius  Va- 
lerius 

Florus,  Lucius  An- 
nsBus 

Frontinus,  Sextus  Ju- 
lius 

Fronto,  Marcus  Cor- 
nelius 

Gellius,  Aulus 

Horatius,  Flaccus 
Quintus 

Justin 

Justinian 


Juvenal 

Silius,  Cains 

JuvencuB, Caius  V.  A. 

Statins,  Publius  Pap- 

Lactantius 

inns 

Livius,  Andronicus 

Suetonius 

Livius,  Titus 

Sulla,  Lucius  Cornel- 

Lucanus, Marcus  An- 

ius 

nseus 

Tacitus,  Cornelius 

Lucilius,CaiusEnnius 

Tatius 

Lucretius,TitusCaru8 

Terence 

Macrobius 

TibuUus,  A. 

Maecenas,  C.  Clinius 

Valerius  Maximus 

Manilius,  Felix  Mar- 

Varro, Blarcus  Teren- 

cus 

tius 

Martial,  Marcus  Val- 

Virgil 

erius 

ViteUius  AqIus 

Minucius,  Felix  Mar- 

Xeno 

cus 

ROMK,  ToPOOBAPHT. 

Nsevius,  Cneius 

Albno 

Orbilius,  Pupillus 

Amphitheatre 

Ovidius,  Publius 

Appian  Way 

Paterculus,  Caius  Vel- 

Aquitania 

leius 

Caelius  Mens 

Persius 

Capitol 

Petronius,  Titus 

Circus 

Pheedrus 

Coliseum 

Philo  of  Byzantium 

Corso 

Plautus,  Marcus  Acci- 

Diocese 

us 

Lateran 

Plinj  the  Younger 

Logge  di  RaifiieUo 

Propertius 

Moles  Adrian! 

Quintilianus,  Marcus 

Ostia 

Fabius 

Pantheon 

Sallustius,Caius  Cris- 

Rome,  Ancient  Topo- 

pus 

graphy 

Scaurus,          Marcus 

Rome,  Modem  Topo- 

JEnuhvm 

graphy 

Seneca  Marcus   An- 

Rostra 

neeus 

Sistine  Chapel 

Severus,  Lucius  Sep- 

Vatican 

timius 

RUSSIA* 

TOPOOBAPHT. 

Kertsch 

Abo 

Kesseldorf 

Akerman 

Kiachta 

Aleutian  Islands 

Kremlin 

Archangel 

Kola 

Ladoga 

Lena 

Baikal 

Lithuania 

Bender 

Livonia 

Berezina 

Mingrelia 
Moldavia 

Bessarabia 

Bothnia,  East 

Moscow 

Cafta 

Narva 

Charkow 

Neva 

Cherson 

Niemen 

Choczim 

Novgorod 

Colonies,  Military 

Oczacow 

Courland 

Odessa 

Crimea 

Petersburg,  St 

Dnieper 

Podolia 

Taganroo 

Pruth 

Don 

Pultawa 

Dorpat 

Revel 

Esthonia 

Riga 

Finland 

Russia,  Black 

Fox  Islands 

Russia,  Great 

Helsingfors 

Russia,  Little 

Ingria 

Russia,  Red 

Irkutsk 

Russia,  White 

Ismail 

Samogitia 

Kaluga 

Samoyedes 

Kamschatka 

Siberia 

Kasan 

Steppe 
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Saeaborg 

Taorida 

Tefljt 

Tobolsk 

Tomsk 

Tomea 

TuU 

Tongoses 

Ukraine 

Ural  MountaiBS 

Ural  Rirer 

Volhjnia 

Wolga 

Takoatsk 

Zarskoje  Selo. 

HUTOBT. 

MiictUaneoui, 
Aosterlitx 
Bashkirs 
Benningsen 
Cossacks 
Czar 

Friedland,  Battie  of 
JSotman 

Moskaw,  Battle  of  the 
Northern  War 
Philippones 
Platoff 

Smolensk,  Battle  of 
StreUti 
Ukase. 

BlOORAPHT. 

Alexander  I. 
Alexander  Newskoi 
Alexis  MichaeloTitsoh 
Alexis  PetroTitsch 
Anna  Iranowna 
Anthing  Fredrio 
Beering.  Vitus 
Biren»  Ernst 
Brown,  Count 
Bnxbowden,  F.    W. 

Coont  of 
Catherine  I. 
Catherine  II. 
Constantino,     Grand 

Prince  of  Russia 
Elizabeth  Petrowna 
Herbertstein,    Sigis- 

mond 
Iwan 
Jermoloff,  AlezeiPet- 

rowitsch 
Katosoff 


Lascj,  Count  de  (&- 

Saxon  Switwrla&d 

LmajmL 

ther  and  son) 

Saxony,  8. 

Bn^rM«nj 

Lefort.Francis  James 

Schneeberg 

Lestocq,  John    Her- 

Wittenberg. 

mann 

HlSTOBT. 

If^^^ 

Menschikoff,  Alexan- 

BruhUHenry.Cooni  o€ 

8«am 

der 

Chemntts,  Martui 

Saxsa;  i 

Miloradowitcb,  Count 

KonigBmark,Co«AtMa 

of 

Of 

Munnich,  Count  of 

Orloir 

SCANDIKATIl. 

Panin,  Count 

PaulL 

Normana 

ScaUs 

Peter  I. 

Peter  II. 

SCOTLA5D. 

Peter  III. 

Potemkin,  Prince 

ScoTLAvn. 

!>«■*» 

Pugatscheff,  L 

[Ciril  History 
Ecdesiastieal  History 

Eiatalft 

Repnin,  Prince 

Bf> 

Romanzoff»  Count 

Antiquities 

r* 

Rostopchin,  Count 

Bescriptite    Geogrm- 

F«*r« 

Rumjanzoff,  Count 

phy 

BsMi«te 

Stroganoff 

Natural  Productioaa 

Ijikw 

Suwarroff,    Rimnits- 

Agriculture 
Kanufiurtures        aad 

EiwJM  1 

koy,  Count  of 

KivH^i 

Wladimir 

Commerce 

Kirknte«Ki 

Woronzofll 

UmA 

LXTIBATURB. 

Rerenue 

UakOifv 

Bogdanowitsch,  H.  F. 

Jurisprudence 

M-T^ 

Capnist,  or  Kapnict, 
WassU 

Language 

Kaira 

Literature 

Ork»T«<S>- 

Daschkotr.Pnnoets  of 

Social  State 

U^ 

Derschawin,    Gabriel 

PopulatiocL] 

PhMi^w  * 

Romanowich 

T0P0«EAFBT. 

Ymi^km 

Karamsin,  Nicolas 

Moumtaim$. 

B«a*«« 

Kosloff,  Iwan 

Benlawers 

Rm 

Lomonosoif,    Bftichael 

Benledi 

R«ib«|h 

Wasilowiti 

Srikvk 

Nestor 

Benmore 

Suriof 

Orloff,Gregor7,Count 

Benneris 

S«tb«isa« 

of 
Sumarokoff,    Alexan- 

Benwyris 
Cheriot  Hills 

M^yT— T 

der  Petrowitsch. 

Grampian  Hill* 

r^fh 

StItistics. 

Ahmrt 

Mi9C€tlan€OU$, 

PentlandHilU 

A\tiUmmi* 

American    Company, 

Jfnftfff* 

AibaCiM 

the  Russian 

Ayr 

Air*iM 

Boors 

Carron 

Ateay 

Canal 

Clyde 

Alka 

Commerce 

Bee 

A»*«^^ 

Knees 

DeroB 

ArlrsiO 

PubUc  Stocks 

Don 

Ax4nmm 

Peipus 

Boon 

Attm 

RuMia,*. 

Esk 

ArtW^ta 

Atooi 


SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 
Tammeamea 


SARDINIA. 


Cagliari 

Montferrat 

SaToy 


Amadeus 


TOPOOBAPKT. 

Altenbnrg 

Altranstadt 

Bautzen 


Turin 
Commerce 


SAVOY. 

Charles  Emanuel  I. 
SAXONY. 


Brandenburg,      Blar* 

quisate  of 
Chemnitz 
Cobourg 
Konigitein 


Forth 
Spey 
Tay 
Tweed 
Lakes. 
Loch  Awe 
Loch  Fine 
Loch  Katrine 
Loch  Leren 
Loch  Lomond 
Loch  Tay. 

COMNlMf. 

Aberdeen 

Argyle 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan 

Cromarty 

Dumbartoa 


Ayr.P»o*rf 
Ayr.  TWirf 


B«r«idLV« 


BkMtyi* 


SCOTLAND. 
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Borrowstowness 

Borthwick 

Bothwell 

Breadalbane 

Brechin 

Brantiflland     < 

Buchan 

Bullen  of  Buchan 

Caerlayerock 

Cairngorm 

Calder,  Edinhorgh 

Calder,  East 

Calder,  Mid 

C  alder,  West 

Calder,  or  Cawdor 

Calder,  South 

Calder,  North 

Calder  Water 

Callander 

Camhuslang 

Cambusnethan 

Cameron 

Campbeltown 

Campsie 

Cardross 

Carrick 

Cartland  Crags,  s 

Cathcart 

Catrino 

Coldingham 

Coldstroam 

Cowal 

Crail 

Crieff 

Combemanld 

Cumbraj,  the  Greater 

and  Lesser 
Cumnock 
CiinninghAm 
Cupar 

Cupar  Angus 
Dalkeith 
Dennj 
Dereron 
Diohmont 
Dingwall,  s 
Dollar 
Dornoch 
Dornoch  Firth 
Douglas 

Dryburgh,  a 

Dumbarton 

Dumblane 

Dumfermline 

Dumfries 

Dunbiur 

Dundee,  and  » 

Dunse 

Dysart 

Ecclefechan 

Eccles 

Edinburgh 

Elgin,  and  s 

Enrol 

Ettriok 

Eyemouth 

Falkirk 

PalUand 

Peam 

Pingal*s  Cave 

PoriSir,  f 

Forres 

Galashiels,  t 

Glasgow. 
[History 
I)escription 


Commerce  and  In- 
land Navigation 

Arts  and  Manu&o- 
tures 

Population. 

Necropolis,  s] 
Greenock 
Gretna  Green 
Haddington 
Hamilton 
Harris 
Hawick 
Hebrides 

Highlands  of  Scotland 
lona  or  Icolmkill 
Inverkeithing 
Irvine 
IsUy 

Johnstone 
Jura* 
Kelso 
Kilda,  St 
Kilmarnock 
Kincardine,  t 
Kinross,  s 
Kirkcudbright, » 
Kirkaldy,  s 
Lanark 
Leith 
Leven 
Lewis 
Linlithgow 
Lowlands 
May,  Isle  of,  s 
Mauchline,  t 
Melrose 
Montrose,  t 
Moray,  iSrovince  of 
MuU 
Paisley 
Peebles,  s 
Perth 

Peterhead,  8 
Port  Glasgow 
Port  Patrick 
PortobeUo 
Prestonpans 
Kenfrew 
Roslin 
Rothesay 
Roxburgh 
Rutherglen 
Saltcoats 
Sanda 
Sanquhar 
Scone 

Scott's  Monument,  t 
Selkirk 
Sheriffinuir 
Staflb 
Stirling 
Strath 
Teviot 
Thurso 
Tiree 
Tranent 

Uist,  North  and  Sonth 
Wick 
Wigton 
William,  Fort 
Yarrow 
TeU 
Tthan 

HlSTOBT. 

Miicellaneout. 
Cameronians 


Clan 

Crantara 

Culloden  Moor 

Darien,  Isthmus  of 

Edinburgh 

Highlands  of  Scotland 

Holyrood 

Lyon-king-at-Arms,  t 

Moss-trooper 

Presbyterians. 
Biography  in  connection 

with  Seotttih  Hiitory, 

Alexander 

Baillie,    Robert,    of 
Jerviswood 

Baliol,  John,  King  of 
Scotland 

Balnaves,  Henry 

Banqno, 

Beaton,  David 

Bothwell,  James  Hep- 
bum,  Earl  of 

Bruce,  Robert 

Cameron,  Richard 

Campbell,     Earl     of 
Argyle 

Campbell,   Earl   and 
Marquis  of  Argyle 

Carstairs,  William 

Charles  Edward 

Stuart 

Dalzell,  Thomas 

Fingal 

Fletcher,  Andrew 

Gardiner,  James 

James  I. 

James  V. 

James  VI. 

James  VII. 

Knox,  John 

Leighton,  Robert 

Lovat,  Simon  Frazer, 
Lord 

Macbeth 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George 

Mary  Stewart 

Melvil,  Sir  James 

Montrose,  Marquis  of 

Ossian 

Rizzio,  David 

Rob  Roy 

Sharp,  James 

Stuart 

Stuart,    James    Ed- 
ward Francis 

Stuart,  Cardinal 

Wallace,  Sir  William 

Wishart,  George 
Scottish  Church. 

Assembly,  General 

Blasphemy 

Cameronians 

Covenant 

Cutty  Stool 

Patronage,  s 

Presbyterians 

Relief  Church,  t 

Secession. 

LiTEBATUBB. 

Adanson,  Patrick 
Ales,  Alexander 
Alexander,    William, 

Earl  of  Stirling 
Anderson,  James 
Anderson,  Robert 
Anderson,  Walter 


Arbuthnot,  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  John 
Armstrong,  John 
Amot,  Hugo 
Ayton,  Sir  Robert 
Baillie,  Robert 
Balfour,  Alexander 
Balfour,  Sir  James 
Ballantync,  James 
Ballan^e,  John 
Ballentyne    or    Bal- 

lenden,  John 
Bannatyne,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Macleod,  s 
Barbour,  John 
Barclay,  Robert 
Baxter,  Andrew 
Beatson,  Robert 
Beattie,  James,  LL.D . 
Belfrage,  Henry,  s 
Bellenden,  William 
Bissat,  Peter 
Bissat,  Charles 
Bissat,  Robert 
Blackadder,  John 
Blacklock,  Thomas 
Blackwell*  Thomas 
Blackwood,  Adam 
Blackwood, William, « 
Blair,  Hugh 
Blair,  Robert 
Boece,  Hector 
Boston,  Thomas 
Boswell,  Alexander 
Boswell,  James 
Boswell,  Sir  James 
Bower,  Archibald 
Boyd,MarkAlexander 
Boyd,  Robert 
Boyd,  Zachary 
Brown,  John 
Brown,  Thomas 
Bruce,  James 
Bruce,  Michael 
Brunton,  Mary 
Buchanan,  Francis 
BuchanaD,  George 
Burnet,  Gilbert 
Burnet,  James 
Bums,  Robert 
Cameron,  John 
Campbell,  George 
Campbell,  John 
C  halmers,  Alexander^ 
Chalmers,  George 
Chambers,  David 
Constable,  Archibald 
Craig,  William 
Crichton,  James 
Cunningham,  Alex. 
Currie,  James 
Dalrymple,  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,      James, 

Viscount  Stair 
Dempster,  Thomas 
Douglas,  Gavin 
Douglas,  John 
Drummond,  William 
Dunbar,  William 
Dundonald,  Earl  of,  s 
Erskine,  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  Hon.  Henry 
Falconer,  William 
Ferguson,  Adam 
Ferguson,  Robert 
Forbes,  Sir  William,  s 
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Gait,  John,  8 
Oeddet,  Alexander 
GUUes,  John,  < 
Graham,  Jamet 
Grainger,  James 
Grant ,  MrsofLaggan , « 
Hamilton,  William 
Henry,  Robert 
Heriot,  John, » 
Hogg,  Jamef ,  t 
Home,  Henry 
Home,  John 
Homer,  Francis,  s 
Horsborgh,  James,  s 
Home,  DaTid 
Hume,  Baron  David,* 
Inglis,  Henry  David,  a 
Inglis,  John,  s 
Irving,  Edward, « 
Jamieson,  John,  s 
Jolly,  Alexander,  a 
Laing.  Malcolm 
Lander,  William 
Lauderdale,      James 

Earl  of.  s 
Leyden,  John 
Lindsay,  Sir  David 
Logan,  Rev.  John 
Macgavin,  William,  s 
Macintosh,  Sir  James 
Mackenxic,SirGeorge 
Mackeniie,  Henry 
Maonish,  Robert,  * 
Maopherson,  James 
Macrie,  Thomas,  t 
Malcolm,  Sir  John 
Mayne,  John 
Miller,  John 
Mickle,  William  Julius 
Mill,  James, « 


Moore,  John 
Motherwell,  William 
Murray,  Alexander,  a 
Picken,  Andrew,  a 
Pinkerton,  John 
Playiair,  John 
Pringle,  Thomas,  s 
Ramsay,  Allan 
Ramsay,  Andrew  Mi- 
chael 
Robertson,  William 
Ross,  Alexander 
Ross,         Alexander, 
Author  of '  Fortun- 
ate Shepherdess* 
Ruddimann,  Thomas 
Rymer,  Thomas 
Sandford,  Sir  Daniel 

Keyt.  s 
Scot,  David,  s 
Scott,  Michael 
Scott,  Sir  Walter 
Scongally  Henry 
Sinclair,  Sir  John 
Snuth,  Adam 
Smollett,  Tobias 
Stewart,  Dngald 
Stewart,  Sir    James 

Denham 
Stuart,  Dr  Gilbert 
Tannahill,  Robert 
Telford,  Thomas,  a 
Thomson,  James 
Tytler,        Alexander 
Eraser,  Lord  Wood- 
houslee 
Watson,  Robert 
Wilkie,  William 
Wilson,  Alexander 
Witherspoon,  John. 


Bangkok,  #. 


SIAM. 


SICILY. 


TOPOOBAPBT. 

^tna 

Agrigentum 

Catania 

Demona  Val  di 

Faro  of  Messina 

HybU 

Lipari 

PiJermo 

Sicilies,  the  Kingdom 

of  the  Two 
Syracuse. 

HlSTOBT. 

Agathocles 


Damon  and  Pythias 
Dion  of  Syracuse 
Dionysius  the  Elder 
Dionysius  the  Younger 
Gelon 
Hiero  I. 
Hiero  11. 
Icetas 
Phalaris. 
Mitcslianeoua. 
Commerce 
Sicilian  Vespers. 


SPAIN. 


ToPOOBAPBT. 

Albulbra 

Albuhers 

Alcala,  De  Henarei 

Alcantara 

Alhambra 

AUcani 

Alpuxaras 

Andalusia 

Araojuex 

Arragone 


Badijox 

Baleares 

Barcelona 

Basques 

Battuecas,  Las 

BidasMMk 

Bilboa 

Biscay 

Buen  Retiro 

Burgos 

Burguetta 

Cadu 


Cadis,  StrtHa  of 

Calahorra 

Caldas  de  Monbay 

Cardona,  t 

Carthagena 

Castile,  New 

Castile,  Old 

Catalonia 

Ciudad  Rodrigo 

Compostella 

Cordova 

Corunna 

Cuenxa 

Douro,  a 

Ebro 

Escurial 

Estremadura 

Fandango,  El 

Finisterre,  Cape 

Galicia 

Gerona 

Granada 

Ildefonso 

Ivica 

Leon 

Lusitania 

Madrid 

Mahon,  Port 

Malaga 

Mancha,  La 

Minho 

Montserrat 

Morena  Sierra 

Morviedro 

Navarre 

Numantia 

Palos 

Pamplona 

Pardo,  El 

Pyrenees 

Saguntum 

Salamanca 

Santander 

Saragossa 

Sebastian,  San 

Seville 

Sierra  Nerada 

Tagus 

Talavera 

Tarragona 

Toledo 

ValencU 

ValladoUd 

Xeres  de  la  Frotttcrm. 

Hl«TOBT. 

Afranoesadoe 

Alcavala 

AlguaxU 

Asturias 

BuU  FighU 

Canal 

Cantabrt 

Celtiberia 

Commerce 

Constitution 

Cortes 

Cmxada 

Gracioso 

Grandee 

Guerillas 

Hermandad 

Hidalgo 

Hispania 

Inquisition 

Junta 


Oltel 


Alp 


Ifm^    I* 


•TDBKEY. 
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Faria  7  Soosa,  Man- 
uel 

Ferrerat,  Joan  de 

Fexjoo  y  Montenegro 

Garcilaso  De  la  Vega 

Gueyara 

Herrera,  Hernando  de 

Uerrera,  Tordesillas 
Antonio  de 

Hita,  Gines  Peres  de 

Hiiarte,  Joan 

Iriarte,  Thomaa  D*. 

Joan 

Lope  de  Vega 


Mariana  Joan 
Mendoza,  Don  Diego 
Moreto  7  Cabana,  Au- 

gostin 
Polo,  Giles 
Soles,  Antonio  de 
Valesqnez  de  Velasco 
Villegas  Esteian,  Ma- 
nuel de 
Vives,   Giovanni  La- 

doYico 
Xeres,  Francis 
Ximines,  Cardinal 
Tnarte,  Thomas  d* 


SPARTA. 


HiSTOBT. 

Ageailaos 

AgUIV. 

Anstomenes 

Cleombrotos 

Cleomenei 

Ephori 


Acheen 
Batta 


Gerontes 

Helots 

Leonidas 

Lycureus 

L7sanaer 

Nabis 


SUMATRA. 


Bencoolen 


SWEDEN. 


TOPOORAFHT. 

Aland 

Bothnia,  West 

Calmar 

Canal 

CarUcrona 

Eric 

Gottenbnrg 

Land 

Scheeren 

Schonen 

Stockholm 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Upsal 

Wetter 

HlSTORT. 

Alstroemer,  Jonas 
Ankerstroem,      John 

Jacob 
Archenhols,  John 
Armfelt,       Gostayas 

Maurice 
Baner,  John 
Bellmah,        Charles 

Michael 
Bemadotte, » 
Bioemstaehl,    James 

Jonas 
Charles  XIL 
Charles  XIIL 


Christina 

Greats,  Count  of 

Gustavus  I. 

Gustavas  II. 

Gustavus  III. 

Gustavas  IV. 

Hermelin,  Samuel 

KUligrew,  Henry 

Margaret 

Messenios,  John 

Oxenstiem,  Axel, 
Count  of 

Patkol,  John  Regi- 
nald 

Tessin,  Charles  Gus- 
tavus, Count  of 

Torstenson,  Leonard 

Wrangel,  Charles 
Gustavus,  Count  of 
MueeUaneous. 

Bankruptcy 

Commerce 

Constitution 

Northern  War 

LlTBBATUBB. 

Atlantica 
Dalin  Olof 
Leopold,  Charles  Wil- 
liam, 8 


SWITZERLAND. 


TOPOOBAFHT. 

Appenzel 

Baden 

Basle 

Bernard,  Great  St 

Berne 

Chaux  de  Fends,  la 

Coire 

Constance,  Lake  of 

Devil's  Bridge 

Engadina 


Femey 

Friburg 

Geneva 

Glarus 

Gothard,  St 

Grisons,  the 

Hapsburg 

Hettinger 

Jungfrau 

Jura 

Lausanne 


Lucerne 

Meinau 

Mont  Blanc 

Morat 

Morgarten 

Neufchatel 

Pays  de  Vaud 

Rhone 

Righi 

Rosa  Mount 

Rossberg 

Saint  Gall 

Scha£fhausen 

Schandau 

Schweits 

Senn 

Simplon 

SUde 

Soleure 

Tessin 

Thurgau 

Unterwalden 

Uri 

Valais 

Vierwaldstadtersee 

Waldstsdte 

Tverdun 

Zurich,  Canton 


Zurich  City 

HiSTOBT. 

Aflky,  Lewis,  Augnstin 
Philip,  Count  of 

Flue,  Nicholas  Von 
der 

Manesse,  Rudiger  Von 

Melchthal,  Arnold  of 

Pfyfer,  Louis 

Tell.  William 

Winkebried,      Arnold 
Von 
MUeellaneaus. 

Commerce 

Constitution 

Helvetia 

Ranz  des  Vaches 

LiTERATUBE. 

Delolme,  John  Lewis 

Huber 

Lavater,  John  Caspar 

Muller,  John  Von 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jac- 
ques 

Zollikofer,  George 
Joachim 

Zwingli,  Ulrich. 


STRIA. 


TOPOGBAPHT. 

Acre 

Antioch 

Bairout, » 

Balbeck 

Damascus 

Dead  Sea, » 

Haipah 


Lebanon 

Tripoli,  or  Tarabolus 


See  Palestine. 

HlBTOBT. 

Abulfeda 

Alexander  Balaa 

Aloadin 

AntiochuB 

Bardesanes 

Druses 

Saladin 

Zenobia 


TARTARS. 


Beggee  Jan,  $ 

Buriats 

Calmucs 


Kirghises 
Timour 


TARTART. 


Anderab 


Antilochus 

Sigffium 

Stentor 


Thibet 


TROT. 


Thersites 
Troad 


TURKET. 


TUBKXT. 

[Turkey  in  Europe 
Turkey  in  Asia 
Turkish        Language 

and  Literature 
Turkish  Music] 

TOPOOBAPHT. 

Adrianople 

Ajassaluck 

Albania 

Aleppo 

Bagdad 

Balkan 

Belgrade 

Bosnia 


Bostangi 

Brahilow 

Bucharest 

Bulgaria 

Burgas 

Bursa 

Candia 

Canea 

Caramania 

Choumla 

Constantinople 

Cyprus 

Erzerum 

Famagusta 

Jaffa 


1 
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Jauj 

Bajazet  I. 

Lerant 

Cantemir  Demetrius 

Lepanto 

Ibrahim 

Macedonia 

KnoUes,  Richard 

Magnesia 

Mahmoud,  and  « 

Moesia 

Mohammed  IV. 

Moldavia 

Solyman  II. 

Montenegrins 

Tolt,  Francis 

Mosul 

7^^m« 

Natolia 

Zrinyi,  Count  of 
MUeelianeovLM, 

Nicopolis 

Nnnia 

Aga 

Ottoman  Empire 

AU 

Pera 

Beglerbeg 

Romania 

Bey 

Roum 

Caftan 

Salonica 

Calenders 

Scntari 

Capi  Aga 

Serria 

Commerce 

Sestos 

Divan 

Smjma 

Dragoman 

Sophia,  Chorch  of  St 

Fanariots 

Taonu 

Giaour 

Tocat 

Trebisond 

Iman 

Imarethi 

Kahn  Molla 

Varna 

Odahlio 

Walachia 

Ottoman's  Crescent 

HlSTOST. 

Pacha 

Padishah 

Porte,  Ottoman 

Sangiao 

Passarowitx,  Peace  of 

Seraglio 

Seljooki 

Seraskier 

Saltan. 

Biography  in  eonneetion 

Turban 

with  Turkiih  Hittory. 

Ulema 

▲ohmet 

Usbecki 

Vixier 

TYROL, 

TOPOOBAPBT. 

Trent 

Ambras 

Vorarlberg. 

Botzen 

HlSTOBT. 

Brenner 

Anich,  Peter 

Inspmck 

Hofer,  Andrew 

OrUes-SpiUe 

See  Auttria, 

Roreredo 

UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

Uritbd  States. 

Augusta 

[History 

Bairdstown 

Geography  and  Sta- 

Ballston Spa 

tistics 

Baltimore 

Literature.] 

Bangor 

TOPOOBAKT. 

Barataria 

Alabama 

Bath 

Alabama  River 

Baton  Rouge 

Beaufort 

Albany 

BeMkst 

Albemarle  Sound 

BeUe  Isle 

Alexandria 

Bennington 

Alleghany  Mountains 

Bethlehem 

Amherst 

Bladensburg 

Andover 

Bordentown 

Androscoggin 

Boston 

Annapolis 

[Faneuil  HaU] 

Anthony,  St.  Falls  of 

Brandywine 

Appalaohicola 

Brattleborough 

Ararat 

Brighton 

Astoria. « 

Bristol 

Athapescow 

Brooklyn 

Athens 

Brunswick 

Auburn 

Bulialo 

Burlington 
Buzzanl's  Bay 
Caledonia 

Caledonia.  New  Umhm,  r  — 
Cambridge 
Camden 
Cape  Ann 
Cape  Cod 
Cape  Fear 

Cape  Hatteras  if  w 

CarUsle  Jmdkam 

Carolina  itmmm  Bc«w 

Carolina,  North  JaMMt^w 

Casco  Bay  Ksbmw 

Catskill  Moontains  Katakds 

Champlain  %mmm^m 

Chapel  HiU  f  ■■■  *ir 

Charles  River  Twis  i  ty 

Charleston  l«y  W«« 

Chariestown  M^mb  5^ 

CiMriottesvine  Uw  s  Si^ 

Chesapeake  Bay  Uxaiffa* 

ChiUicothe  Lw*. 

Chippewa  Lsg  UmA 

Cincinnati  Lmc  li  ■■<  %m 

Cleveland  Uek  — t 

Columbia  f  ■«■■■■■ 
Columbia,  District  of        Xjamm^um 

Columbia  River  Law*ii 

Columbus  Ms!— 

Congress  Spring  Mum^md  H^sa 

Connecticut  Bfante  •  ^wm^m 

Connecticut  Rirer 

Cornwall 

Crown  Point 

Cumberland 

Cumberland     Moun- 
tains 

Cumberland  River 

Delaware  Jfnai 

Delaware  Bay  Maaa 

Delaware  Breakwater        ^f*'^^ 

Delaware  River 

Detroit 

Detroit  River 

Dimal  Swamp 

Dover 

Eliiabeth  Islands 

Elixabethtown 

England,  New 

Ephrata 

Erie 

Fairweather     Moun- 
tain 

Fayetteville 

Florida 

Fox  River 

Franklin 

Galena 

uenesee 

George  Lake 

George  Town 

Georgia 

GenmuitowB 

Green 

Green  Bay 

Green  Mountains 

Hamnden      Sydney 
College  HMfs 

Harmony  Klagari  >^^ 

Harper's  Ferry  KlBifwa  f*^ 

Hamsburg  Necwis* 

Hartford  Otes» 

Haystaek  Moontaia  Oktm  Mn«r 

Uenlopea  Ofcwfta 
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Onondaga 
Ontario 
Oregon 
Osage 

Oswegatohie 
Pamlico 
Pamlico  Sound 
Pascagonla 
Patapsco 
Pedee 

Pennsykania 
Penn  Township 
Penobscot 
Pensacola 
Peters,  St 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Platte  Riyer 
Pljmouth 

Poi^t  Comfort,  Old 
Pontchartrain 
Portland 
Portsmouth 
Potomac 
Prairie 
ProTldence 
Pughkeepsie 
Rappahannock 
Rantan 
Red  River 
Rhode  Island 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Roanoke 
Rochester 
Saco 

Saint  Augustine 
Saint  Clair 
Saint  Elias 
Saint  Franois 
Salem 
Salina 

Sandy  Hook 
Sante 
Saratoga 

Saratoga  Springs 
SaTaniuUi  Kiyer 
Savannah  City 
Schenectady 
SchuylkiU 
Scioto 
Seneca 
Shenandoah 
Staten  Island 
Susquehanna 
Table  Mountain 
Tallahassee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee  River 
Ticonderoga 
Tippicanoe 
Tombeckbee 
Troy,  City  of 
Tuscaloosa 
Uttica 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Wabash 
Washington 
Washita 
^terville 
West  Point 
White  Mountains 
VOL.  vn. 


White  Plains 

White  River 

Williamsburg 

Windsor 

Winnipiseogee 

Yazoo 

Yellowstone 

York 

Yorktown 

Zanesville 

HiBTOBT. 

Adams,  John 
Adams,  Samuel 
Ames,  Fisher 
Andre,  Major  J. 
Arnold,  Benedict 
Aubert,        Dubayet, 

Jean  Baptiste  An- 

nibal 
Barney,  Joshua 
Barry,  John 
Barton,  Benjamin,  s 
Bayard,  James  A. 
Blakely,  Johnston 
Boudinot,  Elias 
Bowdoin,  James 
Braddock,  Edward 
Brooks,  John 
Broussonet,      Pierre 

Marie  Auguste 
Buckminster,  Joseph 

Stevens 
Byles,  Dr  Mather 
Calvert,  George 
Carver,  Jonathan 
Carwell,  Charles 
Champ  D'Aisle 
Champe,  John 
Clinton  de  Witt 
Clymer,  George 
Cushing,  Thomas 
Dale,  Richard 
Dallas,       Alexander 

James 
Davie,  William  Rich- 
ardson 
Davies,  Samuel 
Dexter,  Samuel 
Drayton,        William 

Henry 
Eaton,  William 
Gates,  Horatio 
Gordon,  William 
Gore,  Christopher 
Gorkin,  Daniel 
Hale,  Nathan 
Hamilton,  Alexander 
Hancock,  John 
Harper,  Robert  Good- 

loe 
Hawley,  Joseph 
Hayne,  Isaac 
Higginson,  Francis 
Hooper,  William 
Hopkins,  Stephen 
Hutchinson,  Ann 
Hutchinson,  Thomas 
Jay,  John 
Jefferson,  Thomas 
Jeifiries,  John 
Johnson,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Sir  William 


Jones,  John  Paul 

Kalb,  Baron  de 

King,  RuAis 

Langdon,  John 

Lawrence,  James 

Lawrens,  Henry 

Lawrens,  Jolm 

Lee,  Artiiur 

Lee,  Charles 

Lee,  Henry 

Lee,  Richard  Henry 

Livingston,  Brock- 
hoist 

Livingston,  Robert  R. 

Madison,  James,  $ 

Mercer,  Hugh 

Monroe,  James 

Morris,  Robert 

Morris,  Gouvemeur 

Murray,  William 

Vans 

Nisbet,  Charles 

Otis,  James 

Parson,  Theophilus 

Penn,  William 

Pepperell,  Sir  Wil- 
liam 

Peters,  Richard 

Phips,  Sir  Williaio 

Thompson,  Charles 

Washington,  George 

Wilson,  James 

LiTBBATURB.' 

Alsop,  Richard 
Barlow,  Joel 
Belknap,  Jeremy 
Chauncy,  Charles 
Clap,  Thomas 
Cooper,  Samuel 
Davidson,     Lucretia 

Maria 
Dickinson,  John 
Dwight,  Timothy 
Edwards,  Jonathan 
Ewing,  John 
Franklin,  Benjamin 


Godfrey,         Thomas 

Junr. 
Hopkins,  Lemuel 
Hopkins,  Samuel 
Hoplonson,  Francis 
Hutchins,  Thomas 
Linn,  John  Blair 
Mason,     John    Mit- 

oheU 
Mather,  Increase 
Mather,  Cotton 
Mayhew,  Jonathan 
Minot,  George  Rich- 
ard 
Murray,  Lindley 
Ralph,  James 
Ramsay,  David,  M.D. 
Steuben,  Baron  Von 
Stiles,  Ezra 
Stoddart,  Solomon 
Trumbull,  John 
Williamson,  Hugh 
Winthorp,  John 

MlBOBLLANBOUS. 

Agriculture 

Americanism 

Arkansas 

Bank 

Blue  Ridge 

Canal 

Cincinnati 

Commerce 

Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Am- 
erica 

Constitution 

Courts  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

Ghent,  Treaty  of 

Louisiana  Territory 

President 

Public  Lands 

Public  Stocks 

Yankee 

Yankee-Doodle 


VANDALS. 


Alani 


Adriatic  Sea 

Barcarolla 

Bassano 


Stilicho 


VENICE. 


•   Venice,  Bank  of 
See  Austria  and  Italy, 
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TOPOOBAPHT. 

Antigua 

Antilles 

Bahamas 

Caribee  Islands 

Caribbees 

Christopher,  St 

Cruz 

Cuba 

Grenada,  a 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Kingston 


Leeward  Islands 

Mariegalante 

Nevis 

Providence,  or   New 

Providence 
Thomas,  St 
Tobago 
Tortola 
Trinidad 
Vincent,  St 
Virgin  Islands 
West  Indies,  t 


Sk 
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IKCLUDniO 
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LAW. 


Liwf. 

Aliens 

AllegUnoe 

Bankrupt 

Bankroptcy 

Bastard 

Benefit  of  Clergj 

Bye- Law 

Challenge 

Champion 

Charter 

CivU  Law 

Code 

Combat 

Commercial  Law 

Committer 

Common  Law 

Conquest 

Copjright 

Corporation 

Corpus  juris 

Criminal  Law 

Debtor  and  Creditor 

Entail 

Equity 

Fendid  Law 

First  Fruits 

Forests 

Foundling 

Game  Laws 

Honour 

Husband  and  Wife 

Infknt 

■  JUIT 

[History  of  the  In- 
stitution 
History  of  the  Jury 

in  France 
Origin  of  the  Trial 

by  Jury 
Different   kinds  of 
Jury,  Ac.] 
Jus 

Legislation 
Literary  Property 
Magistrate 
Manor 
Martial  Law 


Master  and  Senrant 

Minority 

Nations,  Law  of 

Natural  Law 

Navigation  Laws 

NoTels 

Parent  and  Child 

Patent 

Patrimonial  Jurisdic- 
tion 

Press,  Liberty  of  the 

Primogeniture 

Ripuaria  Lex 

Rubrio 

Servitude 

Statute 

Twelve  Tables,  Laws 
of  the 

Usury 

WiU 

Writ 
Fbudal  Ststim. 

Aid 

Corvee 

Tenures 

Vassal 

Villenage 

War,  Private 
CouBTS  ov  Law. 

Assises 

Circuits 

College  of  Civilians 

Courts  of  England 

Courts  of  Scotland 

Courts  of  Justice 

Crown  OfBce 

Custos  Rotulorum 

Delegates,  Courts  of 

Exchequer 

Hastinffs,  Court  of 

Inns  of  Chancery 

Inns  of  Court 

Law,  Courts   of,   in 
England,  s 

Nisi  Prius 

Prefectures 

Quorum 

Session,  Court  of 


Law      Omemtm      Ajr» 
OTBsas. 
Advocate  of  ibeC  rows 
Advocates 
Arbiter 
Attorney 


DmJ 


Auctioneer 

Auditor 

BaUiff 

Barrister 

Coroner 

Counsel 

Counsellor 

Executor 

Fiscal 

Jury 

Justice  of  Pieace 

Keeper  of  the  Gnai 

Seal 
Keeper  of  the  Privy 

Seal 
Master  in  Chaacery 
Master  of  the  BoOa 
Notary 
Official 

Posse  Comitatos 
Beoorder 
Sheriff 
Writers  or  Clerks  t« 

the  Signet  in  Seei- 


LXOAI.  lB8TBinfXm« 

Act 

Action 

Arbitration 

Assent,  the  Royal 

Attachment 

Attachment,  ForsjgB 

Auction 

Bargain  and  Sale,  l»- 

strament  of 
Brief 
Capias 
Certiorari 
CodicU 
Contract 
Decree 


Acre 
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Alimon 

Allodium 

Alter  Ego 

Amendment 

Amnesty 

Amortixation 

Apparent 

Appeal 

ArchiTes 

Arraign 

Arrest 

Ascendants 

AbsIU 

Asiompsit 

Attainder 

Attaint 

Anthentics 

Bail 

Bailment 

Ban 

Betrothment 

Capitularf 

Carrier 

Ca8a»  Action  npon  the 

Cassation 

Champ  Clos 

Circuits 

Confession 

Constitution 

Corpus  Delicti 

Courtesy 

Damage  Feasant 

Death,  Ciyil 

De  Facto 

Demarcation,  Line  of 

Demurrage 

Denixen 

Descent 

Devise 

Dilapidation 

Disseisin 

DiTorce 

Domain 

Domicil 

Dower 

Doresa 

Engrossing 

Equity  of  Redemption 

Escape 

Estate 

Estrays  and  Waifs 

Ex  parte 

Ex  post  Facto 

Fee 

Feme  oorert 

Fiction 

Fidel  Commissum 

Fiso 

Fixtures 

Fore  dosed 

Forfeiture 

Forestalling 

Freehold 


Oeneral  Issue 
Green  Cloth 
Hariot 

Hereditaments 
Informer 
Instance 
Interpretation 
Inuendo 
Investiture 
Issue 

Joint  Tenants 
Lapse 

Lapsed  Legacy 
Law  of  Exception 
Lex  loci  Contractus 
lien 

Maintenance 
Majorat 

Medietas  Linguo 
Mesne 
Minorate 
Misnomer 
Mortmain 
Negative  Pregnant 
Neutrality 
Non  compos  mentis 
Nonsuit 
Nullity 
Ordinary 
Overt 

Oyer  and  Tenniner 
Oyes 
Pandects 
Panel 

Paraphenialia 
Parere 
Partnership 
Patron 
Pipe 
Plagium 
Power 
Prescription 
Princes  of  the  Blood 
Privilege 
Prize 
Purchase 
Quit>claim 
Quit-rent 

Red  Book  of  the  Ex- 
chequer 
ReUef 
Remainder 
Restitutio  inlntegrum 
Reversion 
Seisin 
Setoff 
Socage 
Stellionate 
Suhhastatio 
Suhstitution 
Sus.  per  CoU. 
Tenures 
Terms 


Trover 
Usufhict 
Vidi 

Vindicta. 
CaiMss  Aim  OwBircBfl. 
Adultery 
Arson 
Assault 
Bandit 
Bigamy 
Blasphemy 
Bribe 
Burglary 
Contempt 
Contunlacy 
Crime 
Elopement 
Embezzlement 
False  Imprisonment 
Felo-de-se 
Felony 

Forcible  Entry 
Forgery 
Fraud 
Homicide 
Incest 
Injuria 
Kidnapping 
Larceny 
Libel 

Misdemeanour 
Misprison 
Mutiny 
Nuisance 
Peculation 
Perjury 
Piracy 
Poisoning,  $ 
Real  Injuria 
Riots 
Robbery 

Scandalum  magnatum 
Simony 
Smuggling 
TresLSon 

PuKIBHlOEirTS. 

Amende  honorable 

Bastinado 

Battoges 

Beheading 

Capital  IHmishment 

Crucifixion 

Cucking  Stool 

Cutty  Stool 

Deportation 

EflBgy 

Exile 

Flagellation 

Galley  Slave 

Guillotine 

Impalement 

Keel-hauling 

Knout 


Maiden 
Ordeal 
Patocki 
Pillory 

•Prison  Discipline 
Relegatio 
Stocks 
Strappado 
Torture 
Transportation 
Treadmill 
Whirligig 
Wyte. 
Eminbnt  Lawtxrs  and 
Wbitxbs  on  Law. 
AndersoUfSir  Edward 
Blackstone,  Sir  Wil- 
liam 
Bracton,  Henry  de 
Bynkershoeck,    Cor- 
nelius Van 
Caius 

Cocceii,  Henry 
Coke,  Sir  Edward 
Craig,  Sir  Thomas 
Ci^as,  Jacques 
Domat,  John 
Dunning,  Lord   Ash- 

burtou 
Dupaty,  Jean  Baptiste 

Mercier 
Eldon,  Earl  of,  s 
Ellenborough,  Lord 
Erhard,  Christian  Da- 
niel 
Er8kine,Thomas  Lord 
Gratian 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew 
Hanbold,      Christiai 

Gottlieb 
Holt,  Sir  John 
Hommd 
Jeffreys,  George 
Leach,  Sir  John,  s 
Littleton,  Thomas 
Mansfield,  Earl  of 
Martens,  George  Fre- 
deric Von 
Meyer,  Jonas  Daniel 
Papinlanus,    Omilius 
Pothier,  Robert  Jo- 
seph 
Pufendorf,       Samuel 

Baron  Von 
Sohwabenspiegel 
Sleidanus,  John 
Stowell,  Lord,  s 
2^elluson,  Peter 
Ulpianus,  Domitius 
Vsdckenaer,  John 
Vattel,  Emerde 
Vineis,  Petrus  de 
Weddwbum,  Alex« 
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Abdioatioii 

Address 

Agrarian  Law 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  Con- 
gress at 

AixUChaneUe,Treat- 
ies  ooncladed  at 

Aliens 


noo 
Aml>assador 
Amiens,  Peace  of 
BiUofRighU 
BaUot 
CiUes 
Coalition 
Collegial  System 
Commonitj 
Concordate 
Congress 
Constitution 
Construction 
Continental  System 
Conrention 
Corporation 
Council  of  State 
Delegation 
Diplomacy 
Diplomatics 
Election 
Estates 

Federal  Goremment 
Feudal  System 
HereditaiV  OiBces  . 
Holy  Alliance 
Impeachment 
Independence 
Indirect 
Institutions 
Interrention 
Leaffue 

Legislation,  Houses  of 
Legitimacy 
Liberal 
Liberty  Tree 


Liberty,  Cap  of 

MachiarelUsm 

Magistrate 

Manifesto 

Mediation 

Memorial 

Ministers 

Bfinisters,  Foreign 

Monocrat 

Nations,  Law  of 

Natural  Law 

Nobility 

Oligarchy 

Opposition 

Organic  Laws 

Parliament 

Patriot 

Peace 

Petition 

Plurality 

PoUco 

Polyarchy 

Powers,  tvreat,  of 
Europe 

Prefectures 

Press,  Liberty  of  the 

Primogeniture 

Protocol 

ProTince 

PubUo  Debt 

Quadruple  and  Quin- 
tuple Alliance 

Queen 

Regalia 

Regent 

Relation 

Representattre  Gor- 
emments 

Restoration 

Rerolution  and  Insur- 
rection 

Rodcrucians 

Secretary 

Senate 


Septennial  Eleeiioaa 
Serrile 
Sinecure 
Sorereign 
Speaker 
Sphragistics 
State 
Steward 
Suflragium 
Timoeracy 
Toleration 
Tory 

Ultimatum 
Ultra 
Veto 
War 
TiTLia. 
Alcalde 
Alderman 
Archona 
Baccalaureus 
Captain 

Catholic  Majesty 
Chamberlain 
Chancellor 
ChiaoQS 
Cicerone 
Cidsbeo 
Constable 
Cornet 
Counsellor 
Count 
Dan 
Dean 

Deftoder  of  the  Faith 
Degree 
Despot 
Doctor 
Doge 
Don 
Duke 
Eari 
Effendi 
Elders 


»y»*« 
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Abatnteelsm. « 
Armr,  Standing 
Bande  Noire 


Bank 

Bank,  Sarlng 
Bounty 


Bullion 
Capital 
Circulating  Mediua 
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Consumption 

Co>operati?e    Socie- 
ties 

Com  Laws 

Credit 

Crixninal  Law 

Direct  Tax 

emigration 

Freedom  of  Corpora- 
tion 

Funding  System 

Funds,  Fublic 

Guild 

Joint  Stock  Compan- 
ies 

Laboor 

Labour    Saving  Ma- 
chines 

Land,  Property  in 

Loan,  Public 

Machiner7,£ffectsof,« 

Mercantile  System 

Metalliques 

Money 

Monopoly 

National  Law 

Onmium 

Pauperism 

Physiocratic,  or  Agri- 
cultural System 

Population,  Policy  of 

Posts, « 

Public  Debt 

Public  X'ands 

Public  Stocks 

Railways,  s 

Begistration  of  Births 
Deaths  and  Marri- 
ages, $ 
Sinking  Fund 
Stamped  Paper 
Standard  of  Money 


Staple 

Stock  Exchange 
Tale 
Taxes 
Tithes 
Towns 
Usury 
Utilitarians 
Value 
Wages 
Weights, « 
Wbitbbs  on  Political 

EOONOMT. 

Bodin,  Jean 
Cabot,  George 
Colquhoun,  Patrick 
Dumont,  Stephen 
Hamilton,  Robert 
Heinitz,         Anthony 

Frederic 
Huskisson,  William 
Lauderdale,     James, 

Earl  of, « 
Macchiayelli,  Nicolo 
Malthus,  Thomas  Ro- 
bert, « 
Morton,  Sir  Frederic 
Paine,  Thomas 
Quesney,  Francis 
Ricardo,  Darid 
Sadler,  Michael  Tho- 
mas, $ 
Say,  Jean  Baptiste 
Smith,  Adam 
Turgot,  Anne  Robert 
Jacques 
ComcxBox. 
Adrenture 
AdTonturers 
African  Company 
Agis 
American  Company 


Annuities 

Assignat 

Assignation 

Atlas 

Auction 

Auctioneer 

Ayerage   . 

Balance  of  Trade 

Bai^ 

Bankrupt 

Barratiy 

Bill  of  Exchange 

Bill  of  Health 

Bill  of  Lading 

Book-Keeping 

Bottomry 

Broker 

Caffila 

Canal 

Caravan 

Carrier 

Charter-Party 

Circulating  Medium 

Coal,  $ 

Commerce 

Consols 

Continental  System 

Cork,  and  s 

Cotton,  and  s 

Colony 

Commercial  Courts 

Commercial  Law 

Credit 

Discount 

Docks 

Drawback 

Earnest     ^ 

Eggs,  t 

East  India  Company 

Embargo 

Freight 

Fur- Trade,  and  t 


Gloves 

Grace,  Days  of 

Gross  « 

GuUd 

Ivory 

Kelp 

Licences 

Lloyd's  List 

Net 

North-west  Coast  of 

South  America 
Octroi 
Obligation 
Opium,  f 

Ordinances  of  Bilbao 
Par 
Passive    and    Active 

Trade 
Port 
Posts,  s 
Primage 
Priie 
Ship 

Stock  Exchange 
Stuff 
Tare 
Tariff 
Tea 

Tobacco 
Transit  Trade 
Trinity  House 
Wool 
LrsuBAiroK.  - 
Annuities 
Deviation 
Expectation 
Insurance,  and  s 
Lloyd's  Coffee-House 
Mortality 
Perpetuity 
Re-Insurance 
Tontines 
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^IlLITART  0f7ICKBS. 

Company 

Volunteers 

Carronades 

Adjutant 

Dragoon 

Wings 

Catapults 

Adjutant  General 

Forlorn  Hope 

Worm 

Field  Pieces 

Captain 

Grenadier 

MiLITABT  MXX(EUVBIS. 

Gun 

Captain  General 

Guards 

Battalion 

Howitxer 

Captain  Lieutenant 
Colonel 

Hussars 

Camp 

Mortar 

Infitntry 

Column 

Swivel 

Ensign 

Light  Infantry 

Hollow  Square 

Small  Abmb. 

General  of  an  Army 

Pioneers 

Parallel  Lines 

Arms 

Major 

Rear-guard 

Phalanx 

BatUe-axe 

Officers,  Field 

Regiment 

Square 

Bayonet 

Officers,  General 

Reserve 

Artillert    and  labob 

Bow 

Provost  MarshaU 

Sharp-Shooters 

Abvs. 

Broad  Sword 

Serjeant 

Tirailleurs 

Artillery 

Carabine 

Staff 

Vanguard 

Balistffl 

Cross-bow 

MiLiTiBT  Bodies. 

Vedette 

Battering  Ram 

Cutlass 

Brigade 

VeUtes 

Battery 

Fire-arms 

Cavalry,  and  i 

Veterans 

Cannon,  and  i 

Halberd 
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Half-pike 

HarquebuM 

Ibance 

Mace 

Mnsketoon 

Sling 

Sword 
Ammunitioit. 

Ammanition 

Bomb 

Caltrop 

CartoQch 

Cartridge 

Case-shot 

Cross-bar  sboi 

Fire,  Greek 

Grape  Shot 

Grapling 

Grenade 

Mine 

Petard 

Peterero 

Shot 

Wad 
Armour  ahv  DsFsircKa. 

Armour 

Barricade 

Blinds 

Breast  Plate 

Breast  Work* 

CherfeuK  de  Prise 

CircnmTallation 

Coirasa 

Echelon 

Fascines 

Field  Worka 

Helmet 

Intrenchment 

Mail,  Coat  of 

Mantelet* 

Marttnei 

Morion 

Palisadea 

Shield 

Testudo 

Torpedo 
Fortification, 

Banquette 

Barbette 

Bastion 

Blockhouse 

Bonnet 

Casemates 

Caralier 

Citadel 

Contrarallatioo 

Counterguarda 

Counterscarp 

CpTcred  Way 

Doigon 

Esplanade 

Flank 

Fort 

Fortiflcation 

Fortress 

Fosse 

Glacis 

Half  Moon 

Lunette 

MarteUo  Towera 

Merlin 

Moat 

OriUon 

Outworks 

Parapet 

PickeU 


Portcullis 
Postern 
Rarelin 
Redoubt 
Saucission 
Scarp 
Tambour 
Trenches 
MuctUaneoui, 
Amusette 
Archery 
Army  ^- 

Army,  Standing 
Arsenal 
Attack 
Banner 
Base 
BatUe 
Bed 
Breret 
Birouack 
Blockade 
Bomb  Ketch 
Breach 
Brigandine 
Caisson 
CaUbre 
Campaign 
Canteen 
Capitulation 
Caponier 
Carcasf 
Cartel 

CastramentatioQ 
Century 
Chamade 

Champ  de  Bataille 
Cheral  A. 
Conquest 
Conscription 
Contingent 
Cordon 
Corps 
Coup 

Cross  Fire 
Defile 

Demonstration 
Deploy 
Deserter 
Dismounting 
Diversion 
Enfilade 
Epaulette 
Epronrette 
Escalade 
Escort 
Erolutions 
Flag 

Flanquenrs 
Forage 
Garrison 
Guides 
Gunnery 
Honours  of  War 
H<uixontal  Range 
InTalids 
InTersion 
Laboratory 
Langrel 

Leree-en^Bfasse 
Lerel 
ManosuTre 
March 
Martial  Law 
Material  and  Moral 
Meis 


MiUtary] 

Military  Schools 

Military  ScJeseos 

MUitia 

Muster 

Muster  Ron 

Neutrality 

Parole 

Pass  Parole 

Patrols 

Point  Blanc 

(Quartering  of  SoUicn 

Rammer 

Range 

Rank 

Ration 

Reconnoitre 

Retrenchment 

SaUy 

Sancisse 

Saucissioo 

Siege 

Soldier 

Spunce 

Stan<Lrd 

Strategy 

Subsidies 

Tactics  Pirofer 

Terrain 

Waggons 


NAYT  AND  NATICATMV 

Admiral 

Admiral  Courts 

Afore 

Aft 

A-hnn 

A-lee 

All  Hands  HoaT 

All  in  the  Wind 

Almanae  Nautical 

Amidships 

Anchor 

A-Peak 

Armed  Ship 

Athwart 

Athwart- Hawse 

Atrip 

A-weigh 

Balaneing 

Ballast 

Binnacle 

Blocks 

Boat 

Brails 

Breakers 

Breeching 

Bring-to 

Broach-to 

Broadside 

Bulkheads 

Cabin 

Cable 

Caboose 

Canal 

Canoe 

Cap 

Capstan 

Captain  of  a  Merehaai 

Ship 
Careening 
Caulking 
Chain 
Channels 
Close-quarters 


NAVIGATORS. 


Galloon 

GaUey 

Galliot 

Gang 

Gaag-board 

Gangway 

GanUope 

Gaikei 

Gimbals 

Grapnel 

Gratings 

Grsond  Tackle 

Gonter's  Scale 

Gunwale 

Guy 

Hailing 

Hammock 

Handspike 

Helm 

Hold 

Jury  Mast 

Kedge 

Keel 

Keelson 

Keep 

Keeper  Boat 

Ketch 

Knee 

Labouring 

Land 

Land's  end 

Lane 

Larboard 

Lead 

Lee 

Leeward 

Letter  of  Mart 

Life  Buoy 

Life  Preservers 

Lighthouses 

L<^ker 

Log 

Log-Board 

Log  Book 

Loxodromic  Curve 

Lubber 

Lubber's  Hole 

Luff 

Lugger 

Lug  Sail 


Lying-to 
Biain  Mast 
Manifest 
Mast 
Mizzen 
Moor  To 
Navigation 
Nary 
Neaped 

North  Polar  Expedi- 
tions 
North  America,  $ 
Oakum 
Oar 
OflBng 

Oleron  Laws 
Orlop 

Out  of  Trim 
Parallel  Sailing 
Peak 
PiUow 
Pinnace 
Pole-axe 
Point 
Port 

Port-hole 
Press  of  Sail 
Press- Gang 
Privateer 
Prize 

Quarantine 
Quarter  of  a  Point 
Quarter 
Quarter  Master 
Raft 
Rake 
Raking 
Rate 
Ratlines 
Razee 
Reef 
Reefing 
Reeving 
Rendezvous 
Rigging 
Sallyport 
Salvage 
Schooner 
Scuppiers 
Scupper-Hose 


Scuttling 

Seamen 

Serving 

Sheathing 

Sheer 

Sheet 

Ship 

Shrouds 

Signals 

Sloop 

Stops 

Snow 

Sounding 

Splicing 

Splinters 

Splinter-Netting 

Spring 

Sprit 

Spun  Yam 

Starboard 

Stay 

Steam  Navigation 

Stem 

Steerage 

Stem 

Stem  Post 

Steward 
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Stink  Pot 
Streaks 
Studding  Sails 
Tackle 
Tafibrel 
Tarpanling 
Taught 
Taunt 
Timbers 
Top 

Top  Mast 
Transoms 
Tree  Nails 
Tripping 
Trying 
Warp 
Wear 
WeU 

Windsails 
Windward  Passage 
Worm 

Wreck  Yard 
Xebec 
Yacht 

Yard-arm,    Yard-am 
and  Yard-arm. 


NAVIGATORS. 


Americus,  Vespucius 
Anson,  Lord  George 
Baffin,  William 
Bougainville,      Louis 

Antoine  de 
Byron,  John 
Cabot,  Sebastian 
Cavendish,  Thomas 
C  ircumnavigators 
Columbus,    Christo- 
pher 
Cook,  James 
Dampier,  William 
Davis,  John 
Diaz 
Diemen,      Anthony 

Von 
Drake,  Sir  Francis 
Frobisher,    Sir  Mar-> 
tin 


Gama,  Vasco  de 

Gilbert,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey 

Gioja,  Flavio 

Hawkins,  Sir  John 

Henry  the  Navigator 

Hudson,  Henry 

Kenruelen,  Tremaree 

La  Perouse 

Magalhaens,  Fernan- 
do de 

Mulgrave,  Lord 

Narvaes,    Pamphila 

.    de 

Nearchus 

Pigafetta,  Antonio 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan 

Rogers  Woods 

Vancouver,  Geoife 


FINE  ARTS. 


PAINTING. 


Air 

Batile-pieoe 

Boisseree 

Bright 

Camaien,  or  Cameo 

Carmine 

Carnation 

Cbiaro  Scnro 

Colouring 

Cosmorama 

Crayons 

Design,  School  of,  s 

Drawing 

Eje  (Eyes  of  a  por- 

tnat) 
Encaustic  Painting 
Flowers,  Painting  of 
Foreshortening 
France,  (Painting) 
Gamboge 
German  Painting 
Glair  of  Eggs 
Glass,  Paintinff  on 
GiostinianiC  oUection 
Grotesques 
Keeping 
Limning 
Lithoclu*omics 
Madonna 

Miniature  Painting 
Mono-chrome 
Mjriorama 
Neorama 
Netherlandish  School 

of  Painters 
Nimbos 
Oil  Painting 
Ootline 
Pallet 
Panorama 
Pastel 
Pencil 

Pencil  of  Rays 
Perspectire 
Pendant 
Pigments 
Profile 
Purple 
Scagliola 
Stm  Lifo 
Tone 
Turmeric 
Ultramarine 
Umber 
Vermillion 
BiooBAFar. 

Albani,  Francesco 
Aberii,  John  Lewis 


Abildgard 
Aikman,  William 
Alberti 

Alexander,  John 
Allan,  DaTid 
Amberger,     Christo- 
pher 
Anffelo,      Bnonarotti 

Michael 
Appelles 
Appiani,  Andrew 
Appollidoras    of    A- 

thens 
Arpino,  Josephine  d' 
Asseyljn  John 
Astley,  John 
Attiret,  John  Denis 
Baan,  John  Van 
Baccio,  Delia  Porta 

Francisco  Bartolo- 

meo 
Backerel,  William 
Backhnysen,  Lndolf 
Baden,  Francis 
Balen,  Hendrick  Van 

and  Jacob  Van 
Balestra  Antonio 
Bamboccio.  See  Laar, 

Peter  Van 
Barbarelli,     Giorgio. 

See  Giorgione 
Barbieri,      Gioranni 

Francisco  daCento. 

See  Gaercino 
Baroccio,  or  Baroxii, 

Frederic 
Baresxi,  Stefkno 
Barry,  James  T. 
Bassan 
Batoni,  Pompeo  Giro- 

lamo 
Beek,  David 
Bellini,  James  and  his 

two  sons  Gentile  and 

GloTanni 
Berghem,  Nicholas 
Berritini  Pietro.  See 

Cortona 
Bibbiena,  Fernando 
Bird,  Edward 
Bloemart  Abraham 
Bone,  Henry,  $ 
Bordono,  Paris 
Both,  John  and  An- 
drew 
Boocher,  Francis 
Bourdon,  Sebastian 
Brakenburg,  Regner 


Branwer,  Adrian 

Breughel 

Bronkhortt,PeterVaa 

Broniino,  Angelo 

Brun,  Charles  le 

Bruyn,  ComeiUe  U 

Gaffe,  Daniel 

Cagliari,  Paul,  eaUad 
Veronese 

Calabrese 

Calcar,  John  Van 

Caldara,  Polidoro 

Calrart,  Dionysius 

Canaletto 

Cano  Alonso 

Capas,  Louis  Frui* 
yois,f 

CaraTasgio,  Michael 
Angelo  Amerghi 

Carpi,  Girolamo  da 

Carpi,  Ugo  da 

Carracci,  Ludorire, 
Agostlno,  and  Aa- 
nibale 

Casanora,  Francis 

Castagno,  Andrea  del 

Cerquotd,  Michael 
Angelo 

Champagne,  Philip 

Chodowiecki  Daniel 
Nicholas 

Cimabue,  GioTanni 

Cignani,  Carlo 

Cipriani  GiambatUata 

Claude  Lorraine 

Copley,  John  Single- 
ton 

Comelis,  Cornelius 

Corre^^io,  Antonio  Al- 
legn 

Cortona,  Pietro  da 

Coypels,  the 

Code,  Michael 

Crayer,  Gaspar 

DaWd,  Jacques  Louis 

Delft 

Denner,  Balthaaer 

Dietsch,  Barbara  Be- 
gin* 

Dietrich,  John  WU- 
liam  Ernest 

Doloe  Carlo 

Domeaichino 

Dorigny 

Dosso  Dossi 

Dow,  Gerard 

Doyen,  Gabriel  Fran- 
ffois 

Drouais,   John   Gcr- 
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Lonsdale,  James, « 

Lontherbonrg,  Philip 
James 

Luke  of  Leyden 

Mabuse,  John  de 

Mantegna,  Andrew 

Maratti,  Carlo 

Masaccio 

MatsTS,  Quintin 

Maxxola,  Francesco 

Mecheln,  Israel  of 

Mengs,  Anthony  Ra- 
phael 

Merian,  Matthew 

Metzn  Gabriel 

Meulen,     Anthony 
Francis  Van  der 

Mieris,  Francis 

Mignard,  Pierre 

Mirerelt,      Michael 
Janson 

Mola,  Peter  Francis 

Morales,  Louis  de 

Morland,  George 

MuUer,  Frederic 

MuriUo,    Bartolomeo 
Esteban 

Nasmyth,  Alexander^ 

Neef,  Peter 

Neer,  Arnold  Van  der 

Netscher,  Gaspar 

Newton,        Gilbert 
Stuart,  I 

Northcote,  James 

Ommeganck 

Opie,  John 

Ostade,  Adrian  Van 

Ottley,         William 
Young,  s 

Palma,  Giacomo 

Palomino,  De  Valasco 

Parrhasius 

Peale,  Charles  Will- 
son 

Perugino  Pietro  Va- 
nucci 

Piombo,   Sebastiano 
Del 

Poelenburg,     Corne- 
lius 

Polygnotus  of  Thasus 

Ponte    Giacomo    de. 
See  Bassan 

Pordenone 

Porter,    Sir    Robert 
Ker 

Potter,  Paul 

Poussin  Nicholas 

Poossin  Gaspar 

Preti    Mattia.     See 
Calabrese 

Primaticcio,     Fran- 
cesco 

Protogenes 

Prudhon,  Pierre  Paul 

Raebum,  Sir  Henry 

Ramberg,  John  Henry 

Raphael 

Rembrandt,        Van 
Rhyn  Paul 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  ' 


Ribera  Joseph.  See 
Spagnoletto 

Roffer 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul 

Rugendas,  George 
PhiUp 

Runciman,  Alexander 

Ruysch,  Rachel 

Ruysdael,  James 

Sandrart,  Joachim 
Von 

Sarto,  Andrea  del 

Sassoferato 

SchiaTone,  Andrea 

Schoen,  Martin 

Schoreel,  John 

Seidelnumn,  James 

Silhouette 

Snyders,  Francis 

Spagnoletto 

Steen,  Jan 

Steinkopf,  John  Fre- 
deric 

Stenwick,  Henry 

Stewart,  Gilbert 

Stothard,  Thomas,  $ 

Tempesta 

Teniers,  Darid 

Tintoretto 

Tischbein 

Tisi  Benvenuto.  See 
Garofalo 

Titian 

TosiniSanti.  SeeFie- 
sole 

Vandyck,  Anthony 

Vanloo 

Vannuccul.  See  An- 
drea del'  Sarto 

Vasari,  Giorgio 

Velasquez 

Velde,  William  Van 
der,  called  the  Old 

Velde,  William  Van 
der,  called  the 
Younger 

Velde,  Adrian  Van  der 

Vermeyen,  John  Van 

Veronese  Paul.  See 
CagUari 

Vemet 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da 

Vouet,  Simon 

Vroon,  Henry  Cor- 
nelius 

Waterloo,  Anthony 

Watteau,  Antoine 

Weeinx,  John  Bap- 
tist 

Werf,  Adrian  Van 
der 

West,  Benjamin 

Wilson,  Richard 

Wohlgemuth,  Mi- 
chael 

Wouyermans,  Philip 

Wright,  Joseph 

Zafbleeven,  Hermann 

Zampieri  Domenico. 
See  Domenichino. 

Zeuxis 


SCULPTURE. 


JEginetan  Style  and 
Monuments  of  Art 


Alabaster 
Antinous 


ApoUo  Belridere 

Coyseyox,  Antoine 

Arundelian  Marbles 

DoU,   Frederic    Wil- 

Bass Relief 

liam 

Bust 

Donner,  George  Ra- 

Cartouch 

phael 

Falconet,       Stephen 

Colossus 

'Maurice 

Dsedalus 

Finiguerra,        Tom- 

Diaglyphon 
Elgin  Marbles 

maso 
Flaxman,  John 

Gladiatorial  Statues 

Girardon,  Francis 

Glyptotheca 

Ghiberti,  Lorenzo 

Hermes 

Kellar,  John  Beltha- 

Laocoon 

sar 

Marble 

Lysippus 

Marforio 

Moitte,    Jean    Guil- 

Myron 

laume 

Niobe 

NoUekins,  Joseph 

Statue 

Nahl,  Johann  August 

Torso 

Phidias 

BiooBAPnr. 

Pigalle,    Jean    Bap- 

Adam 

tiste 

Algardi,  Alexander 

Pisanus,  Nicolaus 

Angelo,     Buonarotti 
Michael 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon 

Praxiteles 

Arohelaus 

Puget,  Pierre 

Bacon,  John 

Roubilliac,         Louis 

Banks,  Thomas 

Francis 

Bernini,  Gioyanni  Lo- 

Rysbach, John  Mich- 

renzo 

ael 

Bonzaniga,  Guiseppe 

Sergell,  John  Tobias 

Bouchardon,  Edmund 

Seroux,  L'Agincouri 

Cano,  Alonzo 

Jean  Baptiste 

CanoTa,  Antonio 

Torrigiano,  Pietro 

Cellini,  Benyenuto 

Trippel,  Alexander 

Ceracchi,  Joseph 

Zauner,  Francis  de 

Chaudet,        Antome 

Deins 

HERALDRY. 

Argent 

Hand 

Armiger 

Herald 

Armour,  Coat  of 

Hubert,  Order  of  St 

Baron 

King  at  Arms 

Baronets 

KnighUoftheBath 

Mound 

Cartouch 

Orders,  Military 

Coat  of  Arms 

Passant 

Commandery 

Peer 

Coronet 

Poursuiyant 

Courts  of  Honour 

Quarter 

Crest 

Quartering 

Crown 

Rampant 

Deyice 

Regardant 

Escutcheon 

Supporters 

Fleece,  Order  of  the 

Thistle,    Knights    of 

Golden 

the 

Fleeces,  the  Order  of 

Wreath 

the  Three  Golden 

For  Writers  on  Mer- 

Flower  de  Lis 

aldry,  see  Biogra' 

Garter,  Order  of  the 

fhy     of     different 

George,  St 

countries. 

Ghost,  Order  of  the 

Holy 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Aqueduct 

Cathedral 

Arcade 

Cartouch 

AtlanUdes 

Columbarium 

Attic  Base 

Colunm 

Buttresses 

Corridor 

Cable 

Conduit 

Caisson 

Crypt 

Caryatides 

Cupola 
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ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 


Cyclopean  Work 

Echea 

Fasade 

Flutei 

Foundation 

Frieie 

Gallery 

Groin 

Key 

Kiosk 

Kiosk  Stone 

Labyrinth 

Listel 

Lanthern 

Marble 

Mausoleum 

Metope 

Modillion 

Module 

NaTO 

Niche 

Obelisk 

Piazza 

Phelloplastics 

Propyliea 

Portico 

Pyramids 

Rotunda 

Sofflta 

Stucco 

Temple 

Triumphal  Arch 


BlOORAPBT. 

Adam,  Robert 

Alberti.LeonBaptisU 

Andronicus  of  Cyres- 
thes 

Androuet  der  Ceroeaa, 
James 

Angelo,     Buonarotti 
Michael 

Bernini,  Gioranni  Lo- 
renzo 

Brunelleschl,  Philip 

Cano,  AloDzo 

Edwards,  William, « 

Erwin  of  Steinbach 

Fontana  Domenioo 

Croodwin,  Francis,  f 

Jones,  Inigo 

Lapo,  Amolph 

Mylne,  Robert 

Palladio,  Andrea 

Piraned 

Sangallo,  Antonio 

Soane,  John 

Stuart,  James 

Trophonius 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John 

VitruTius,       Pollio 
Marcus 

Wren,    Sir    Christo- 
pher 


ENGRAVING. 


[Etching 

Kngraring  in  Lines 
Engraring  in  Out- 
line 
Steel  Engraring 
Stippling 
Aqua  Tinto 
Engraying  in  Mez- 

zotinto 
Etching   with  soft 

ground 
Engraying  in  Wood 
Coloured    Engray- 

ings 
Engrayers,  Modem 
Engraying  on  Pre- 
cious Stones.] 

Aquatinto 

Burin 

Cast  Enmyings 

Counter  Proof 

Daguerrotype,  $ 

Engraying,  s 

Etching 

Impression 

LiUiography 

Siderography 

Wood  Engraying 
BioenAPHT. 

Anichini,  Luigi 

Bartolozzi  Fntnoesco 

Bause,  John  Frederic 

Bella,  Stefiuio  de  la 

Beryic,  Charlea  Cle- 
ment 

Bewick,  Thomas,  s 

Boydell,  John 

C allot,  Jacques 

Carpi,  Ugo  Da 


CeUinl,  Benyenuto 
Chodowiecki,   Daniel 

Nicholas 
Cipriani,    Giambat- 

tista 
Cochin,  Charles  Ni- 
cholas 
Coney,  John,  s 
Cooke,  George,  # 
Coxie,  Michael 
Dorigny 
Durer,  Albert 
Earlom,  Richard 
Edelinck,  Gerard 
Gmelin,  William  Fre- 
deric 
Heath,  James,  s 
Lysons,  Rey.  Daniel,! 
Maratti,  Carlo 
Mecheln,  Israel  of 
Mire,  Noel  de 
Morean,  Jean  Michel 
Morghen,  Raphael 
Muller,    John    Gott- 

hard  Von 
Non,     Jean    Claude 

Richard  de  Saint 
Ramberg,  John  Henry 
Rembrant,  yan  Rhyn 

Paul 
Sandrart,     Joachim 

Von 
Sennefelder,  Aloys 
Volpato,  Gioyanni 
Waterloo,  Anthony 
Wille,  John  George 
Woollett,  William 
Zanetti,  Count 


POETBT., 

PoiTics.  SIrsfft* 

Acrostic  TWw4| 

Adonic  Tiaw^g 

AlezaiidriM  TtMm 

Alliteration 
Anagrams 
Asclepedeaa  Verse 
Assonance 
Assonant  Rhymte 
Ballad 
Bard 

Bouts  Rlmee 
Cssura 
Cento 
Charade 
Choriamb 
Didactic  Poetry 
Distich 
Eclogue 
Elegy 

Endecasyllablet 
Epic 

Epigram  * 
Episode 
Epode 

Fescinine  Verses 
Foot 

Heroical  Epbtie 
HexanMtcr 
Hiatus 
Hymn 
Iambus 
Improyisatori 
Ionic  Foot 
Lay 

Leonine  Verse 
Lyrics 

Macaroni  Poems 
Madrigal 
Minstrel 
Monogram 
Ode 

PalindromoQ 
Parody 

Pastoral  Btmmmj 

Pentameter  Sock. 

Proyen$al  Poets  fTiililsfwi 

Quatrain  SuaksW 

Redondillas  Tiibii^i 

Rhapsody  Tliifn 

Rhyme  Thu^m 

Rhythm  T»f4| 

Satire 
Scanning 
Seguidilla 
Sestina 
Sonnet 
Spondee 
Stanza 

MUSIC. 

Mrsic,  $ 

Musical  CoitroatTton. 

Accompanittwstt 

Air 

Brayva 

CantaU 

Canzonet 

Cayatina 

Chorus 

Concert 

Coocerte 


^  4* 


MUSIC. 
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Orohettrm 

Alia  Brere 

Ororture 

Allegro 

Paatorale 

Alt* 

Piano 

Alto,  or  Alto  Tenore 

Plain  Song 

AmatI 

Polonaise 

Andante 

Qoartetto 

Appogiatura 

Qnintetto 
Ritornello 

Appogiato 
A  Tempo 

Rondo 

Attacca 

RoMian  Honting  Mn- 

Bariton 

sio 

Bass 

Scherxo 

Brere 

Serenade 

C. 

Singing 

Cadence 

Solo 

Caldara 

Symphony 

Canon 

Te  Deum  Laadamot 

Capriccio 

Theme 

Catgut 

Trill 

Choral 

Trio 

Chord 

Vocal  Moiio 

Chromatic 

Musical  IfrsTBUMiifTi. 

Claricimbatum 

.^olian  Harp 

CUffs,  or  Cleres 

Apollonicon 

Come  Sopra 

Bagpipe 

Come  Sta 

Basset  Horn 

Concord 

Bassoon 

Conservatory 

Bass  Viol 

Consonance 

Bow 

Counterpoint 
Crescendo 

Bow  Instruments 

Calamos 

Da  Capo 

Chimes 

Dal  Segno 

Clarichord 

Decrescendo 

Clarinet 

Diapason 

Comet 

Diatonic 

Cymbals 

Diatonum  Intensum 

Dram 

Discord 

Fife 

Dissonance 

Flageolet 

Enharmonic 

Flute 

False 

Gong 

Falsetto 

Guitar 

Fifth 

Karp 

Finger  Board 

Harpsichord 

Fingering 

Hautboy 

FUt 

Horn,  or  Bugle  flom 

Fourteenth 

Hydraulicon 

Fourth 

Instrument 

Frets 

Jew's  Harp 

Fundamental  Note 

Lute 

Gamut 

Lyre 

Graye 

Organ 
Pedals 

Harmonica 
Harmony 

Piano  Forte 

Harmony,  Figured 

Pitch-pipe 

Heptachord 

Psaltery 

Hoxachord 

Sacbut 

Interral 

Spinet 

Intonation 

Syrinx 

Key  Note 

Tambourine 

Keys 

Terpodion 

La 

Theorbo 

Legato 

Tibia 

Leger  Lines 
L'lntesso  Tempo 

Trombone 

Trumpet 

Major 

Tuba 

Mancando 

Tympanum 

Mandola 

Viol 

Men 

Violin 

Messe  Concertate 

Violoncello 

Messe  di  CapeUa 

Violino 

Messa  di  Voce 

Musical  Txbus. 

Mesto 

Adagio 

Meszo 

Ad  libitum 

Mi 

A  la  mi  re 

Minim 

Mode 

Modulation 

MoUe 

Molto 

Monochord 

Motet 

Ninth 

Notes 

Obligate 

Octave 

Piano 

Pizricato 

Piu 

Point 

Postamento  di  Voce 

Recitatire 

Recognizance 

Scale 

Segno 

Sestetto 

Sharp 

Sistrum 

Solfaing 

Soprano 

Sordino 

Staccato 

Stop 

Stretto 

Tablature 

Tempo 

Tenor 

Tetrachord 

Thorough  Bass 

Time 

Timorese 

Tirade 

Tone 

Tonic 

Triad  Harmonic 

Tutti 

Unison 

Ut  ReMi 

Va 

Variation 

Voice 

BlOORAPST. 

Aldrich,  Henry 
Allegri,  Gregorio 
Anfossi,  Pasquale 
Aretino,  Guide 
Ariosti,  Attilio 
Arne,  Thomas  Angus- 

tin 
Arnold,  Dr  Samuel 
Bach,  John  Sebastian 
Balalaika 

Beethoven,  Louis  Von 
Benda,  George 
Beriot,  Madame  Ma- 

libran  de, « 
Boccherini,  Luigi 
Boyce,  William 
Burney,  Charles 
Calrisius,  Seth 
Carissimi,  Giacomo 
Cimarosa,  Domenico 
Clementi,  Musio 
Corelli,  Arcangelo 
Daries,  Cecilia, « 
Delia,  Maria  Domini- 
que 
Denner,  John  Chris- 
tian 
Ditters  von  Ditters* 

dorf,  Charles 
Durante,  Francesco 


Farinelli 

Fux,  John  Joseph 
Gallupi,  Baldessaro 
Gluck,  the  Chevalier 
Crossec,  Francis  Jo- 
seph 
Graun,  Charles  Henry 
Gretry,  Andre  Ernest 

Modesto 
Guglielmi,  Peter 
Handel,  George  Fre- 
derick 
Hasse,  John  Adolphus 
Haydn,  Joseph 
Himmel,        Frederic 

Henry 
Homilius,       Godfrey 

Augustus 
Incledon,     Benjamin 

Charles 
Jackson,  William 
Jomelli  Nicole 
Josquin  de  Prez  Ad- 
rian 
Keiser 

Lasso,  Orlando  di 
Leo,  Leonardo 
Lesueur,   Jean  Bap- 

tiste 
Linus 

Lolli,  Antonio 
LuUy,  Jean  Baptisto 
Majorano,  Gaetano 
Manelli,  Pietro 
Mara, Gertrude  Elisa- 
beth 
Marcello,    Benedetto 
Marchesi,  Luigi 
Marpurg,      Frederic 

William 
Martini,  John  Baptist 
Mayer,  Simon 
Mehul,  Stephen 

Henry 
Mingotti,  Catharine 
Monsigny,        Pierre 

Alexandre 
Mozart 

Naldi,  Sebastiano 
Nardini,  Pietro 
Naumann,  John  Gott- 

Ueb 
Neukomm,  Sigismund 
Nicole 

Paesiello,  Giovanni 
Palestrina,   Giovanni 

Pietro  Aloisio 
Philidor,  Andrew 
Piccini,  Nicole 
Porporo,  Nicolo 
Purcell,  Henry 
Quantz,  John  Joachim 
Rameau,   Jean    Phi- 
•  '  lippe 

Reichardt,  John  Fre- 
deric 
Sacchini 
Salieri,  Anthony 
Sarti,  Joseph 
Scarlatti,  Allessandro 
Schicht,  John  Gott- 
fried 
Staner,  Jacob 
Stein,  John  Andrew 
Tartini,  Guiseppe 
Telemann,  Gio.  Philip 
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Vioiti,  Gioyanni  Bat-        Wieland,  Christ.  Mar- 


tista 

Vogler,  George  Jo- 
seph 

Weber,  Charles  Ma- 
ria Von 

Weber,  Godfrey 


tin 
Winter,  Peter  Von 
Wolfe,  Joseph 
Zarlino,  Gmseppe 
Zingarelli,  Nicolo 
Zunsteeg,  John  Re- 

dolphos 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Antique 
Arabesqne 
Byzantine  School  of 

Art 
Cameo,  or  Camaiea 
Canon 
Caricatore 
Cartoon 
Cast 
Costume 
Cramp 

Death,  Dance  of 
Dilettanti 


Drawing 
Emblem 
Embossing 
Ensemble 
Etmria 
Excavations 
Faux  Jour 
Fresco  Painting 
Gem  Soulptore 
German    School    of 

Art 
Group 
Iconography 


Ideal 
Manner 
Model 
Mosaics 
Morrine  Vases 
Moseom 

National  Gallery 
Nudity 

Pictures,  linng 
Pitturesqne 
PlasUc 

Portland  Vase 
Beliero 
Restoration 
BiooBAPar. 
Aldobrandini 
Angerstein,  John  Ja* 

lius 
Artemisia 
Berry.  William 
Cellini  DenTeouto 
Crotat,   Joseph    A»- 

tony 


i<- 


WeO. 


GRAMMAR,    METAPHYSICS.  AND   MATHEMATICS, 


L 


6RAMMAB. 


Lakoqagv. 
[Written  Language 
Spoken  Language 
Origin    and     Forma- 
tion of  Language 
PrimitiTe  Tongue] 
Voice 
Vowel 
Consonant 
Aspirate 
Accent 
SylUble 
Dialect 

Semitic  Languages 
Romanic  Languages 
Sanscrit 
Guttural 
Euphony 
Cacophony 
Style 

Synonymes 
IVose 
Tautology 
Pathos 
Bombast 
Burlesque 
Archaism 
Anacoluthon 
Onomatopffla 

HlKEOOLTPRICB. 

Egyptian     Hierogly- 
phics 
Hieroglyphic 
Hieratic 


Demotic 

CorrecUon     of     tU 

Pure  Hieroglyphics 

Press 

Numeration  by  Hiero- 

Crapelet 

glyphics 

Form,  Printers' 

Ideomphio 
Denderah 

Fount 
Signature 

Rosetta  Stone 

Mmion 

Horapolla 
See  WriUng, 

Nonparea 

Primer 

Writiho 

Printing 

Alphabet 

Quadrat 

Demotic  Alphabet 

Rerise 

Runic   Alphabet  and 

Signature 

Words 

Stereotype 

Autographs 

Typography 

Autography 

TTFoeEAPSxas. 

Isography 

Ballaatyne,  Jamea 

Phonetic 

Barbon 

Pasigraphy 

BaskerriUe,  John 

Quipos 

Bodini,  Giambatista 

Apograph 

Art  of  Deciphering 

Bowyep.  William 
BreiUopf.  John  Got- 

Pen 

Manuscripts 

Caxton,  William 

Manuscripts,  Illumin- 

Coster, Laurens 

ated 

Didot 

Materials 

Elxerir 

Monograph 

Faust,  John 

VeUum 

Froben.  John 

Dyptycha 

GiunU 

Punctuation. 

Guttenberg.  John 

See  Bitroglyphici, 

Ibarra,  Joachim 

Ttpoorapht. 

Manntius,  Aldus 

Asterisk 

Stephens 

Ttofm 


1 


IlixTOiroirr. 

Apoitrophe 

Antithesis 

Antiphrasis 

Synecdoche 

Pleonasm 

Amplification 

Climax 

Personification 

Paranomasia 

Antanaclasis 

Asyndeton 

Asaonance 

Anaphora 

Epiphora 

Concetti 

Allegoiy 

Rhetoricians         and 
Grammarians 

See  Orammar      and 
Poetry, 
Looio. 

Thesis 

Synthesis 

Induction 

^figor 

Syllogism 

Category 

Argumentum  ad  ho- 
minem 

Epichirema 

Paralogism 

Dilemma 

Circle 

Petitio  Principii 

Sophism 

Sorites 

Concrete 

Dialectics 

Quantity  and  Quality 


METAPHYSICS. 

PUILOLOOT. 

Kamen 

A 

Kara 

AbbreyiatiODs 

Karl 

Alma 

Kebir 

Anamm 
Analogy 

Keang 
Kirche 

Arch 

Kirke 

Archaism 

Klein 

B 

Kosnig 

C 

Koh 

Character 

Kottah 

Collation 

Konrd 

Comfortable 

Kremel 

Crypto 

L 

D 

Language 

Definition 

Logos 

Dictionary 

Lon 

Digraph 

M 

Dun 

May 

E 

MeUs 

Encyclopedia 

Meta 

Epi 

Minster 

£• 

N 

P 

Nairette 

G 

Neologism 

Gar 

Neet 

Gloss 

Neu 

n 

0 

Haff 

Omega 

Hain 

P 

Home 

Philology 

I 

Pseudo 

Idiot 

Pun 

IdioUcon 

Q 

Tn<iiim« 

R 

In  tenseness 

S 

Inrersion 

Scholia 

Irony 

T 

J 

Tramontana 

K 

U 
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Various  Readings 

W 

Writing 

X 

Y 

Z 

BlOOBAPHT. 

Ainsworth,  Robert 

Aler,  Paul 

Alter,  Francis  Charles 

Bos,  Lambert! 

Casaubon,  Isaac  de 

Cellarius,  Christo- 
pher 

Damarsais,  Csesar 
Chesneau 

Forcellini,  Egidio 

GronoTius 

Harris,  James 

Harercamp 

Heinsius,  Daniel 

Heinsius,  Nicholas 

Hemsterhuis,  Tiberius 

Kopf 

Scaliger,  Julius  Cae- 
sar 

Scaliger,  Joseph  Jus- 
tus 

Schneider,  John  Got- 
lob 

Schweighaeuser,John 

Spohn,  Frederic  Au- 
gustus William 

Vossius,  Gerard  John 

Vossius,  Isaac 

Valla,  Laurence 

Valckenaer,  Louis 
Caspar 

Walkw,  John 


II. 


METAPHYSICS. 


Thxoloot. 

Accommodation 

Angel 

Assurance 

Atheism 

Baptism 

Baptism  of  Blood 

Baptism  by  Fire 

Blasphemy 

Calrlnism 

Calrinists 

Crypto 

Deism 

Demon 

Dogmas',  History  of 

Dogmatics 

Freethinker 

Hierarchy 

Immortality 

Logos 

Lord's  Supper 

Magians 

Mediator 

Monotheism 


Mysticism 

Ontological  Proof 

Pantheism 

Patristics 

Pelagianism 

PolyUieism 

Preadamites 

Religion 

Resurrection 

Reyelation 

Sin 

Supematuralism 

Theocracy 

Theodocsea 

Theogony 

Theomancy 

Theosophy 

Trinity 

Type 

Worship  of  God 

BlOOBAPHT. 

Diodati,  John 
Paine,  Thomas 
Paley,  William 


Pastorale 

BiBLB. 

Abel 

Abraham 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

Aceldama 

Adam 

Adonai 

Ahasuerus 

Ahitophel 

Ajalon 

Alexandrian  Copy 

Alpha  and  Omega 

Amos 

Anagogy 

Apocalypse 

Apocrypha 

Apocryphal 

ArgentuB  Codex 

Arf 

Athaliah 

Augean  Codex 

Bartholomew 

Belial 


Biblical  Archaeology 
Bibliomancy 
C  alphas 
Cain 
Caleb 

Cambridge       Manu- 
script 
Canon 
Caraites 

Catholic  Epistles 
Cherub 
Concordance 
Daniel 
Dayid 
Decalogue 
Deluge 
Deuteronomy 
Ebenexer 
Eiyah 
Enoch 
Enos 
Esther 
Exegesis 
Exekiel 
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Gabriel 

GeDeflii 

Gideon 

Gog  and  Magog 

Gospel 

Habakink 

Hagar 

Haggai 

Hagiographla 

Hallel^ja 

Harmony 

Hepiateach 

Hexapla 

Hoiea 


Isaiah 

Jacob 

James,  St 

Japheth 

Jved 

Jephthah 

Jeremiah 

Jesse 

Joab 

Job 

Joel 

John  the  Baptist 

John  the  Erangelist 

Jonah 

Joseph 

Judas 

Judith 

Lazarus 

Leri 

Luke 

Malachi  $ 

Manasseh 

Mark  the  Erangelist 

Mary 

Masora 

Matthew 

Melchisedeck 

MeUta 

Micah 

Michael 

Midianitee 

Miriam 


Moab 

Moses 

Nahum 

Naiarites 

Nehemiah 

Nicodemos 

Nimrod 

Noah 

Obadiah 

Og 

Ophur 

Paraclite 

Paradise 

Paul 

Pentapla 

Peter  the  Apostle 

Philistines 

Pontius 

Polyglot 

Prophets 

Psalm 

Samson 

Samuel 

Saul 

Septuagint 

Shem 

Simoa  Magus 

Sirach 

Sodetiei 

Solomon 

Solomon's  Song 

Targum 

Testament,  Old   and 

New 
Teetrapala 
Thomas,  St 
Timothy 
Titus 
Tobit 
Vulgate 
Zechariah 

BlOORAPHT. 

Biblieal  Commentators. 
Ainsworth,  Dr  Henry 
Alexander,  Noel 
Calmet,  Augustine 
Clarke,  Adam 


Cunstehi*  C.  H.  Tea 
Grieabaeh,      JohB 

James 
Henry,  Matthew 
Kennicoti,  Dr 
Lensden,  John 
Mackni^t,  Jame« 
Messier,  Charles 
Prideaox,  Uvmpkrey 
Mbtapvtsics. 
Ani?na  Mon<fi 
Anthropology 
Atoms 
Axiom 
Demon 
Dualism 
Emanation 
Endsmonism 
Esoteric 
Genius 
Gnostics 
Idealism 
Imagination 
Immortality 
Innate  Ideas 
Intuition 
Materialism 
Matter 
Memory 
ModaUty 
Mental  iEstbetie 
Mental  Analysis 
Method 
Negatire 
Necessity 
Obiiect 

Occasional  C« 
Ontology 
Optimism 
Perfectability 
Peripatetic 
Probabilistc 
Probability 
Psychology 
Real 

Scholastic 
Scholastica 


Mb«« 


IIL 


MATHEMATICS. 


Matbbmatics. 
Analysis 
Apparent 
Approximation 
Asymptote 
Calculus 
Chance 
Circle 

Combination 
Compasses 
Cone 
Cycloid 

Decimal  Measure 
Dial.  Sun 
Diameter 
Ellipsis 
ETolrents 


Ezponenta 

Frustrum 

Functions 

Crenerated 

Genesia 

GiTcn 

Gnnter's  Quadrant 

Inclination 

Incommensurable 

Inflexion,  point  of 

InTolution 

Irrational  Qoantities 


Limb 

Line,  Mathematical 

Limit 

Magnitude,  Apparent 


MaTJwwi 

Mean 

Negatire 

OrUiographic  Projec 

tion 
Parabolm 
Parallax 
ParaUelism 
Parallel  Linet 
Parallelogram    of 

Forcea 
Plus 

Polyhedron 
Postulate 
Proportion 
Bectaagular  Figwea 

and  Solids 


▼■Mil  I 


Anmana. 
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Arabic  Digits 
£uropeafi  Numerals 
Arabian   Computa- 
tion 
Chinese  Computa- 
tion 
Calculating      Ma- 
chines.] 

Aliquot  part 
Alligation 
Calcnlns 
Ciphers 
Cube 
Decimals 
Digit 

£qiiation     of     Pay- 
ments 
Factor 
Fellowship 
Figural  Numbers 
Fractions 
Gunter's  Line 
Interest 
Logarithms 
Multiple 
Notation 
Numerator 
Prime  Numbers 
Quotient 
Power 
Progression 
Kule  of  Three 
Sexagesimals 
Algebra. 
Analysis 

Binomial  Theorem 
Coefficients 
Cube 

Cube  Root 
Degree 
Bquation 
Interpolation 
Resolution 
Power 
Root 
Surd 
Sursolid 


Gbomxtbt. 

[Definitions 

Properties  of  Lines 

Properties  of  Trian- 
gles 

Properties  of  Quad- 
rilaterals, Ac. 

Properties  of  Cir- 
cles, Ac. 

Geometry  of  Planes 

Geometryof  Solids.] 
Almagest 
Altitude 
Angle 
Archimedes 
Area 
A  Tin 

Catenary 
C  ommensurable 
Cube 
Curves 
Cylinder 


Diagonal 
Diagram 
Epicycloid 
Exhaustion 
Globe 

Goniometer 
Heights,      Measure- 
ment of 
Octagon 
Octahedron 
Parallelepiped 
Perimeter 
Perpendicular 
Planimetry 
Points 
Prism 
Progression 
Pyramid 
Quadrature 
Quindecagon 
Spiral 
Square 
Stereometry 
Subtangent 
Subtense 


Supplement 

Surveying 

Tetraedron 

Tetragon 

Triangle 

Triangular    Compas- 
ses 

IViangulating 

Variable  Quantities 

Variation  of  Curva- 
ture 
Tbioonometrt. 

Circular  Parts 

Secant 

Sine 

Triangulating 
Biography. 
Mathxmatios. 

Allen,  Thomas 

Anderson,  Alexander 

Appolonius  of  Perga 

Attwood,  George 

Baker,  Thomas 

Behaim,  Martin 

Bemouilli 

Blair,  John 

Bonnycastle,  John 

Borda,  Jean  Charles 

Bugge,  Thomas 

Chastelet,  Marquis  de 

Condorcet,     Marquis 
de 

Craig,  John 

Crousaz,  John  Peter 
de 

Demoivre,  Abraham 

Descartes,  Rene 

Doppelmayr,      John 
Gabriel 

Dupuis,  Charles  Fran- 
S^>is 

Emerson,  William 

Euclid 

Enler,  Leonard 

Gehler,  John  Samuel 
Traugott 

Godfrey,  Thomas 

Gregory,  David 


Gregory,  James 
Gunter,  Edmund 
Hadley,  John 
Halley,  Edmund 
Hopital,        WiUiam 

Francis      Anthony 

del' 
Button,  Charles 
Huygens,  Christian 
Kiestner,     Abraham 

Gotthelf 
Kepler,  John 
Leibnits,    Gottfried 

Wilhelm 
Lanange,       Joseph 

Louis 
Lambert,  John  Henry 
Laplace,  Marquis  de 
Maclaurin,  Colin 
Manfred!,  Eustachio 
Maseres,  Francis 
Maupertius 
Mercator,  Gerard 
Meto 

Molyneux,  William 
Monge,  Caspar 
Montucla,  John  Ste- 
phen 
Napier,  John 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac 
Playfiur,  John 
Ptolemy 
Ramsden 
Reichenbach,  George 

of 
Saunderson,  Nicholas 
S'mvesande,  William 

James  Van 
Simpson,  Thomas 
Simson,  Robert 
Toaldo,  Giuseppe 
Tschirnhausen,    Eh- 

renfriedWalter  Von 
UUoa,  Don  Antonio 
„  di 

Vega,  Baron  de 
Viviani,  Vincent 
Wallis,  John 
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NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 


Adhesion 
Air 

Air- Gun 
Air-Pipe 
Air-Pump 
Artesian  Wells,  8 
Asphalte,  $ 
Atmosphere 
Attraction 
Avalanches 
Camrin, « 
Capillary  Tubes 


Climate 
Cohesion 
Combustion 
Comets 

Compressibility 
Currents 
Dew 

Drosometer 
Dry  Rot 
Elasticity 
Electricity 
Experimental    Philo- 
sophy 


Explosion 

Fuel 

Extension 

Glaciers 

Fairy  Circle 

Gravity 

FaU  of  Bodies 

Hail 

Filtration  of  Water,  s 

Fire 

High  Water 

Flame 

Hydrodynamics 

Fluid 

Hydrometer 

Fluids,  Motion  of 

Hydrostatics 

Fog 

Ice 

Freeiing 

Ignition 

Frost      •. 

Light 
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Masoarei 

Meteorology 

Microscope,  < 

Mobilitj 

Motion 

Neap  Tides 

Ni^ht 

PhiloK^hy,  Natural 

Phofphoresoence 

Porosity 

Projectile 

Pjrometer 

Bain-guage 

Rererberation 

Seasons 

Siphon 

Snow 

SoUd 

Sound 

Spring 


Spring  Tide 
Springs 
Steam 
Summer 
Temperature 
Tides 

Thermometer 
Thunder  and   Light- 
nine 
Thunderbolt 
Twilight 
Vacuum 
VesuTiys 
Volcanoes 
Volume 
Waye 
Whirlpool 
Whirlwinds 
Wind 
Winter 


Zephyr 
BiooBAFrr. 
Anderton.John.F.B.S. 
Bergnuum*     Torbcm 

Olof 
Bojle,  Robert 
Bmgmans,      SebaU 

JostiDos 
Colden,  Cad«mUaa«T 
Condamina,    Charlc* 

Blarie  la 
Conti,  AiitoiM   Scb- 

inella 
Fontana,  Felie« 
Galileo 

Gassendi,  Peter 
Goericke,  Otto  Von 
Hooke,  Robert 
Leslie,  Sir  John 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Adam*t  Apple 
Albinos 
Albumen 
Ambergria 


Anatomy 
[Anatomical     Pre- 
parations] 

Animal 

^^fiimiti  Life 

Animal  Heat 

Animal  Blatter 

Antagonist  Muscles 

Antipathy 

Aorta 

AseUi 

Beard 

Bile 

Birth 

Blood 

Bone 

Brain 

Breadth 

Calculus  or  Stone 

Capillary  Vessels 

Cartilage 

Castrates 

Catamenia 

Cellular  Substance, 
or  Cellular  Mem- 
brane 

Chest 

Chyme 

Complexion 

ComparatiTe  Anatomy 

Concretions,  Morbid 

Congestion 

Constitution 

Consumption 

Contagion 

Connusion 

Com 


Corpulence 

Corset 

Cough 

CuUole 

Death 

Diaphragm 

Digestion 

Dormant     State     of 


Drowning 
Dyspepsia 
Dwarfs 
Ear,  and  $ 


Embryo 

Epigsistrio 

Epiglottis 

Extremities 

EyeUd 

Face 

Fallopian  Tubes 

Fasting 

Fat  of  Animals 

Feeling 

Fibrin 

Flesh 

Freckles 

Fmitftilness 

Functions 

GaU-Bladder 

Gall-Stones 

Gastric  Juioe 

Gastric  System 

Hardness 

Harelip 

Hair 

Head 

Health 

Heart 

Hermaphrodite 

Horn 

Hunger 


Sypstlij 


Hypochondriasis,  and 

Hysteria,* 
Idiosyncrasy 
Incubatioo 
Incubus 
Intestine 
Iiritability 
Kidney 
Lethargy 
LiTcr 
Lungs 
Lymph 
Mesentery 
MUk 
Monsters 
Mucus 
Muscle 

Muscular  Motion 
Natural  State  of  Man 
Negro, 
Nerves 
Nose 

Organology 
Orary 
Period 
Perspiration 
Phrenology 
Physiolo^ 
Pia  Mater 
Pioromel 
Pregnancy 
PuWty 
Pulse 
Quadruped 
Quarteroons 
Respiration 
SaliTa 
Secretion 


ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Mav.  ef      tk 

Albanos  mc«) 

[See     article      Mtm  QrAMrrmna 

for     the     Tarietirs  Agvd 


tTw«.« 


[sTFja 


Windytr* 
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Ape 

AntEaUr  . 
Antelope 
Argali 
Armadillo 
Am    ^ 
Baboon 
Badger 
Bat 
Beagle 
Bear 
Bearer 
Bison 

Bloodhoond 
Buffalo 
Bull  Dog 
Camel 
Camelopard 
Cashmere  Goat 
Cat 

Chamois 
Chinchilla  s 
Civet 
Deer 
[Moose  Deer 

Rein  Deer 

American  Elk 

Black  Tailed  Deer 

Long  Tailed  Deer 

Mexican  Deer] 
ElejAiant 
Ermine 
Fauna 
Ferret 
Fox 
[Arctic  Fox 

Black  Fox 

Red  Fox 

Crossed  Fox 

Gray  Fox 

Swift  Fox] 
Glutton 
Gnu 
Goat 

Goatsucker 
Greyhound 
Guinea  Pig 
Hare 
Hedgehog 
Hippopotamus 
Hog 
[Common  Hog 

Wild  Boar 

Guinea  Hog 

Babyrousia] 
Horse 
Hound 
Hysena 
Ichneumon 
Ibex 
Jackal 
Jaguar 
Jerboa 

Jumping  Mouse 
Kangaroo 
Lanigera 
Llama 
Lemming 
Lemur 
Leopard 
Lion 
Lynx 
Manakin 
Marmot 
Marsupials 
Mastiff 


Mink 

Pinnated  Grouse 

Mole 

Ruffled  Gronse^dcc.] 

Monkey 

Gull 

Mouse 

Hawk 

Mule 

Heron 

Musk 

Humming  Bird 

^uskOx 

Ibis 

Nyl  Ghau 

Igauna 

Opossum 

Indicator 

Otter 

Ox 

Jackdaw 

Paca 

Jay 

Panther 

King  Fisler 

Porcupine 

Lady  Bird 

Puma 

Lapwing 

Quadrupeds 

Lark 

Quagga 

[Sky  Lark 

Rabbit 

Wood  Lark 

Racoon 

Shore  Lark 

Rat 

Brown  Lark 

Ratel 

Meadow  Lark,  Ac] 

Rhinoceros 

Loon 

Sheep 

Lory 

Shepherd's  Dog 

Lyre  Bird 

Shrew  Mole 

Macaw 

Sloth 

Magpie 

Spaniel 

Marten 

Squirrel 

Mocking  Bird 

Tapir 

Motmot 

Tiger 

Night  Hawk 

Tortoise 

Nightingale 
Nuthatch 

Turnspit 

Vampire 

Oriole 

Weasel 

Ortolan 

WeevU 

Ostrich 

Wolf 

Owl 

BXBDS. 

Paradise,  Bird  of 

Albatross 

Parrot 

Baltimore  Bird 

Peacock 

Barnacle 

Pelican 

Blackbird 

Petrel 

Blue  Bird 

Phalarope 

Bustard 

Pheasant 

Buzzard 

Pigeon 

Carrier  Pigeon,  and  s 

Pinguin 

Cassowary 

Platypus 

Cat  Bird 

Plover 

Chough 

Puffin 

Cock 

QoaU 

Condor 

Redbreast 

Cormorant 

Rice  Bunting 

Crow 

Robin,  American 

Cuckoo 

RoUer 

Curlew 

Ruff 

Duck 

Sandpiper 

Eagle 
Eider  Duck 

Snipe 

Snow  Bird 

Finch 

Sparrow 

[Goldfinch 

Sparrow  Hawk 

Canary 

Starling 

Linnet,  Ac] 

Stork 

Flamingo 
Flycatcher 

SwaUow 

[Bam  Swallow 

Gannet 

White-belliedSwal- 

Goose 

low 

[Snow  Goose 

Purple  Marten 

Laughing  Goose 

Bank  Swallow 

Bean  Goose 

Cliff  Swallow 

Canada  Goose,Ac.] 

Chimney  Swallow] 

Goshawk 

Swan 

Grosebeak 

Teal 

Grouse 

Thrush 

[Wood  Grouse 

Titmouse 

Black  Grouse 

Toucan 

Rod  Grouse 

Trumpeter 

White  Grouse 

Turkey 

3  I. 


Turtle  Dove 

Vulture 

Wag  Tail 

Whip-Poor- Will 

Widgeon 

Woodpecker 

Wren 

Wry  Neck 

YeUow  Bird 
Fishes. 

Anchovy 

Black  Fish 

Carp 

Cod 

Crab 

Devil  Fish 

Dog  Fish 

Dolphin 

Dory,  John 

Eel 

Electrical  Eel 

Flyinff  Fish 

Frog  Fish 

Gar  Fish 

Goby 

Gold  Fish,  and  m 

Gudgeon 

Gurnard 

Haddock 

Hake 

Hermit  Crab 

Herring 

Holibut 

King  Crab 

Lamprey 

Lasher 

Ling 

Lobster 

Lump  Fish 

Mackerel 

Minnow 

MuUet 

Multivalves 

Narwhal 

Ostracion 

Oyster 

PUchard 

Pike 

Porpoise 

Ray 

Salmon 

Saw  Fish 

Sea  Horse 

Seal 

^  Sepia 

Shad 

Shark 

Shrimp 

Skunk 

Smelt 

Sole 

Sprat 

Sturgeon 

Sun  Fish 

Sword  Fish 

Tench 

Torpedo 

Trout 

Tunny 

Turbot 

Walrus 

Whale 

Whiting 
LrsiCTB. 

Ant 

Bee,  and  s 
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Beetle 

Cocoufl 

Cock  Chaffer 

Cook  Roach 

Cricket 

Cnutacea 

Earwig 

East  India  Fly 

Elater 

Entomologx 

Ephemera 

Fire  Fly 

Flesh  Fly,  t      . 

Fly 

GaUFly 

Gnat 

Gossamer 

Lantern  Fly 

Locust 

Loose 

Blantis 

Meloe 

Mite 

Mole  Cricket 

Moth 

Myriapoda 

CBstms 

PapiUo 

Spider 

Termites 

Tick 

Wasp 

RlPTILM  AMD  WoaUS. 

AUigator 
AmphistMena 
Animalciila 
Asp 

Basilisk 
Boa 

Chameleon 
Cobra  Da  Capella 
Crocodile 
Centipede 
Gecko 
Glow-worm 
Leech 
Lixard      * 
Megalosaurus 
Monitor 
Polypi 
Rana 

Rattle-mak* 
Scorpion 
Sea  Serpent 
Serpent 
Serpent  Eater 
Salamander 
Tadpole 
Tu>e-worm 
Toad 

Venomont  Animals 
Worm 
Fabulous  ahd  Non-bx- 
UTiHO  Ahucals. 
Dracon 
Kraken 
Leriathan 
Megatherium 
Mammoth 
Mastodon 
Salamander 
Unicom 
Troglodytes 

MiSOaLLARBOUS. 

Amphibia 
Angling 


Animal 

Animal  Life 

Antennso 

Ariary 

Bird- Catching 

Conchology 

Coral,  and  t 

Echinodermata 

Echinus 

Entomology,  a 

Exuria) 

Fascination 

Featherdf  and  t 

Fin 

Flying 

GaU 

Gallinss 

Generical  Name 

GianU 

Horn 

Ichthyology 

Incubation 

InsectiTora 

Instinct 

Lao 

Malacology 

Mammalia 

Mastology 

Merganser 

Microscope,  s 

Migration     of     Am- 


MoUusca 
Morphology 
Mouth 
Nest 
Orders 

Organic  Remains 
Ornithology 
Palingenesy 
Peari 

Phoiphoreicenco 
Pip 

Ruminant 
Silk 
Sponge 
Stemmata 
Tunicata 
Variety 
Wing 
ZooUthes 
Zoology 
Zoophite 
BioemAPHT. 
Adamson,  Michael 
Aldred 

AldroTandus,  Ulyvses 
Artedi,  Peter 
Audebert,  Jean  Bap- 

tiste 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph 
Bloch,  Marcus  Elie- 

ser 
Bonnet,  Charlee 
Buffon,  George  Louis 

Ledero,  Count  of 
Caswini,       Zachana 

Ben  Mahommed 
Curier,  Baron 
Danbenton,        Loots 

Jean  Marie 
Ellis,  John 
Fabricius,  John 

Christian 
Forster,  John  Goorgo 

Adam 


Forster,  John  Reim- 

hold 
Godman.  John  D. 
Humboldt.     FredfTic 

Henry  Alexander 
Ingenhouss.  John 
Laoepede,  Cooat  De- 

laville  tor  IUob  de 
fjunarrk.     Chevalier 

da 
Linn«,  Charies 
Lyonnet,  Peter 
Nenwied,  Prinee 
Niebohr,  Carstens 
Olirier,       Gaillanmo 

Antoine 


VEGETABLE  KI5GDOIL 


BoTAm. 

Ffue$iJUaH(m. 

Flower 

Leaf 

Nectary 

Pericaninm 

Petal 

Receptacle 

Seed 
Blossoms. 

Amaranth 

Anemone 

Dahlia,  and  « 

Daisy 

Dragon's  Bloo<l 

Eglantine 

Forget- me-Doi 

Geianium 

Gloriosa  Superba 

HoUy 

Hollyhook 

Honeysuckle 

Hyacinth 

Iris 

Ladies'  Slipper 

Larkspur 

LUy 

Lotus 

Lupine 

Magnolia 

Narcissus 

Posony 

pBssion  Flower 

Pink 

Poppy 

Primrose 

Ranunculus 

Rose 

Rose,  Acacia 

Rose  of  Jericho 

Shepherd's  Purse 

Skull  Cap 

Star  of  Bethlehem 

Sun-dew 

Sun-flower 

Sweet  WiUiam 

Tiger  Flower 

Ttdip 

Violet 

Wall  Flower 

Water  LUy 
Fbutts. 

Citron 

Gourd 

Lemon 

Medlar 

Meloo 


Mrfbssif 


Prickly  ] 


AlMidT*- 


HaaaL 
UrmWmd 


IjffCk 


Mahs»s«| 
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Tho    Tnie    Yellorf 

Pine 
The  Jenej  Pine 
The  Pitch  Pine 
The  LobloUy  Pine 
The     Long-leared 

Pine 
The  White  Pine 
The  Pinos  Flexilis 
The    Pinns    Lam- 

bertiana 
The   Wild  Pine  or 

Scots  Fir 
TheStonePine,<kc.] 

Pistachia  Tree 

Plane  Tree 

Plantain  Tree 

Poplar 

PriVet 

Rosewood 

Sandal  Wood 

Serrice  Tree 

Silyer  Tree 

Snowball  Tree 

Sugar  Cane 

Sycamore 

Tallow  Tree 

Tamarind  Tree 

Tea 

Teak;Wood 

Tulip  Tree 

Upas  Tree 

Vine 

Tew 

WiUow 

Witch  Haxel 

ESOULXHT    VSOKTABLES. 

Artichoke 
Coffee 
Echalote 
Egff-Plant 
EndiTO 
Fennel 
French  Beans 
Hop 

Horseradish 
Honseleek 
Lettuce 
Lentil 
Liquorice 
Maise 
Millet 

New  Zealand  Spinage 
Onion 
Parsley 
Parsnip 
Pea 

Plantain 
Potato 
Sweet  Potato 
Radish 
Rhubarb 
Rice 
Rye 

Sago,  Palm 
Sago,  J 
Sea  Kail      • 
Sorrel 
Spinage 
lliyme 
Truffle 
Wahiut 
Water-cress 
Tarn 
Spicsb. 
Albpice 


Coriander 

Henbane  . 

Ginger 
Hellebore 

Henna  Plant 

Herbarium 

Mint 

Hickory 

Nutmeg 

Honey  Locust 

Olire 

Hop 

Pepper 

Horehound 

Sage 

Hornbeam 

Samphire 
3ii$eeuan€ou8, 

Horse  Chestnut 

Hydrangea 

Acacia 

Ice 

Acanthus 

Plant 

Ady 

Juniper    ' 

Agano 
Jdga 

Lavender 
Leontodon  Taraxacum 

Alconda 

Lichens 

Alkanet 

Liquidambar  Styraci- 
flua 

Aloes 

Annn^iy 

Liverwort 

Anda 

Lobelia 

Angelica,  ft 

Locust 

Aracatscha 

Madder 

ArchU 

Mammee 

Balessan 

Manchlneel 

Bamboo  Cane 

Blandragora 

Boneset 

Mango 

Botany 

Mangosteen 

Botanical  Gardens 

Mangrove 

Cactus 

Maijoram 

Cassava 

Medulla 

Cassia 

MeUlot 

Centaury 

Misletoe 

Chamomile,  Rom.'m 

Cicuta 

Moving  Plant 

Cloree 

Murio  Acid 

Clover 

Mullein 

Coca,  s 

Nard 

Colohicum 

Nepenthes 

Conia, « 

NetUe 

Cryptogamia 

Nightshade 

DecancUia 

Nux  Vomica 

Dioocious 

Oleaginous  Plants,  t 

Dill-Seed 

Papaw 

Dionsea  Muscipula 

Papyrus 

Dock 

Parasites 

Dodecandria 

Perennial 

Dog-Bane 

Phytology 

Dog-Grass 

Pinkneya  Pubescens 

Dogwood 

Purslane 

Drupe 

Quassia 

Elicampane 

Raceme 

Endemic 

Raffle&ia 

Equisitum 

Rape 

Eryngo 

Ratan 

Eupatorium 

Rattany 

Exotic 

Reed 

Eyebrigbt 

Rhododendron  Maxi- 

•  Ferns 

mum 

Fire  Weed 

Rocket 

Frasera  Cardliniensis 

Rocambole 

FritiUaria 

Rosemary 

Fuci 

Rue 

Fungi 

Rush  Benjamin 

Furxe                       . 

Saffron 

Gentian                   | 

Saint  Foin 

Ginseng 

Saint  John's  Bread 

Golden  Root 

Saint  John's  Wort 

Goose-Foot 

Salsafy 

Grasses 

Sarracenia 

Groundsel 

Sarsaparilla 

Guara 

Saxifrage 

Guiacum 

Scabious 

Hackberry 

Scirpus 

Hawthorn 

Scurvy  Grass 

Heath 

Sedge 

Hemlock 

Seneca  Root 

3l2 


Sensitive  Phut 

Sesamum  Orientale 

Sessile 

Shamrock 

Skunk  Cabbage 

Snake-Root 

Sphagnum 

Soap  Berry 

Solomon's  Seal 

Soy 

Spruce 

Squill 

Stramonium 

Sumach 

Sweet  Flag 

Tansy 

Teasel 

Thistle 

Timothy  Grass 

ToadFUx 

Tobacco 

Tomato 

Tuberose 

Tupelo 

Vegetation     ^    . 

Valerian 

Vallisneria 

Vervain 

Vetch 

Wax-Myrtle 

Winged 

Woad 

Wold 

Wormwood 

Yam 

Tew 
Biography, 
BoTAMiSTs,  AMU  Writers 

ON  BOTANT. 

Allioni,  Charles 
Alston,  Charles 
Bartram,  John 
Bartram,  William 
Blackwell,  Alexander 

and  Elizabeth 
Blair,  Patrick 
Camerarius,       Joa- 
chim II. 
Cavanllles,     Antonio 

Joseph 
C  olden,  Cadwallader 
Conmielin,  John  and 

Caspar 
Commerson,      Phili- 

bert 
DiUenius,  John  James 
Forskal,  Peter 
Garden,  Alexander 
Gleditsch,  John  Theo- 

philus 
Henke,  Thaddeus 
Jacquin,  Nicholas  Jo- 
seph 
Lamarck,Chevalier  de 
Linn6,  Charles 
Lobel,  Martin  de 
Logan,  James 
Michaux,  Andr6 
Michauz,      Francois 

Andr6 
Mutis,  Joseph  Celes- 

tino 
Thunberg,       Charles 

Peter 
Toumefort,       Joseph 
Pitton  de 
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MINERAL  KINGDOM. 


MiXIEALOOr. 

Adamantine  Spar 

AgalmatoUte 

Agnstini 

Alabaster,  $ 

Atom 

Alum  Slate 

Alum  Stone 

Anthracite 

Anthropolites 

Antimony 

Asbestot 

An^^te 

Axinite 

Beryl 

Bilin 

Bitomen 

Bole 

Brimstone 

Cerium 

Chalcedony 

Chert,  $ 

Chromate  of  Iron 

Chrome 

Chrysoberyl 

ChrysoUte 

Coal 

Cobalt 

Colombite 

Colombinm 

Copper 

Corondum 

Crystals 

DathoUte 

Dolomite 

Drawing  Slate 

Emerald 


Emery 

Epidote 

Fachingen  Water 

FebroUte 

Feldspar 

Flint 

Fluor 

Frankliniie 

Fulgurite 

Fullers'  Earth 

GadoUnite,  $ 

Galena 

Garnet 

Gluoina 

Gneiss 

Gold 

Harmotome 

Helrin 

Honey  Stone,  $ 

Hornblende 

Hypersthene 

Ichthyolite 

Idoorase 

loUte 

Iron 

Jet 

Labradorite 

Lapis  Laxuli 

Latrobite 

Laiulite 

Lead 

Lime 


Magnesia 
Manganese 
MeUite 
Mercury 


Metal  fttel^ 

Mine  Suv« 

Mineral  Waters  6i««| 

Molybdenum  fiuiij 

Nephrite  8«l^ 

Nickel  Swtv 

OUrine  Tstah 

Opal  Tik 

Ores  TsIM 

Orthite  ThsM 

Osmium  Thtna 

Ozaherrite  Tk 

Palladium  Tstam 

Petalite  Tsm 

Phosphorescenco  Tssf* 

Pitchstone  Ttran 

PUtina  Tsr^ 

Plumbago  Vmm 

Polyhalite  TmAs 

Polymignit«  TssfH 

Prehntte  1^ 

PyralloUte  IsitSi 

Pyrochlore  Tfsi*i 

Quarts  Tttm 

Sandstone  Jttn-i 
Sanssunt« 
Sappare 
Scapolita 
Schiller  Spar 
Semi  Metals 
Serpentine 

Silex  CsiBB 

Silicate  of  Manganese  W^* 

surer  tm  • 

Skofodita  Cress 

Slate  iMtmm 

Soapetone  BioeatftT. 

Soda  AMftttu 

SodaUte  Csris 
Spinelle 
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MEDICINE. 


DiSIASIS. 

Ague 

Anchylosis 

Aneurism,  s 

Angina  Pectoris,  s 

Apoplexy 

Asclepiades 

Asphyxia 

Asthma 

Atrophy 

Bums,  s 

Calculus,  or  Stone 

Cancer 

Cancer,  s 

Catarrh 

Catalepsy 

Chilblains 

Cholera 

Colic 

Consumption 


Contagion 
ConTuIsion 
Cough 
Croup 
Diabetes 
Diarrhea 

Diseases,  Hereditary 
Dropsy 
Drowning 
Dysentery 
Dyspepsia 
Elephantiasis 
Endemic 
Epidemic 
Epilepsy 
Erotomancy 
Eruption 
Erysipelas 
Ferer 
[Inflammatory 


Typhus 

Nervous 

Dengue 

Synochas 

YeUow] 
Gangrene 
Gout 

Home  Sickness 
Hooping  Cough 
Hemoiraage 
Hemorrhoids 
Hospital  Fever 
Hydronhobia 
Hypochondriasb 
Hypochondriasis  sbd 

Hysteria,  s 
Hysterics 
In^uenza 
Insanity,  and  s 
Jaundice 


SUHGERT. 
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Scrofula 

Scurvy 

Sea  Sickness 

Semeiotics 

SmaUPox 

Spotted  Fever 

Stone 

Stroke  of  the  Sun 

Stye 

Syncope 

dyphiUs 

Sweating  Sickness 

Tape  Worm 

Tetanus 

Tic  Doloreux 

Tiaan 

Trance 

Vitos's  Dance,  St 

Wen 

White  Swelling 

Whitlow 

Wounds 

MjtDICINBS. 

Adraganth 

Ague  Leek 

Anise  Seed,  and  $ 

Anodynes 

Antiseptics 

Antis},a8modic8 

Antisiphilitic 

Arnatto 

AsafoDtida 

Balm  of  Gilead 

Balsam 

Bangue 

Bark,  Peruvian 

Bathing 

Bexoar 

Bulimia 

Camomile 

Camphor 

Cancer  Root 

Cantharides 

Cantharidin 


Caraway  Seeds 

Cardamon 

Caribbee  Bark 

Castor  on 

Cataplasms 

Catechu 

Caustic 

Clinical  Medicine 

Clove  Bark 

Colchicum 

Cream  of  Tartar 

Croton  Oil 

Diet-Drink 

Dietetics 

Digitalis 

Dentifrice 

East  India  Fly 

Embrocation 

Emetic 

Epsom  Salts 

Ergot 

Expectorants 

Extract 

Fomentation 

Friction 

Ginseng 

Hartshorn 

Hunger 

Iigections 

Inoculation 

Ipecacuanha 

Jalap 

Lotion 

Manna 

Materia  Medica 

Medicine 

Megrim 

Mineral  Waters 

Moxa 

Opium 

Opodeldoc 

Orris  Root 

Paragoric  Elixir 


Pellagra 

Pennyroyal 

Philtre 

Podagra 

Quina,  or  Quinina 

Rhubarb 

Salacine 

Sarsaparilla 

Scanmiony 

Sea  Bathing 

Sidereal  Mi^etism 

Siderismus 

Specifics 

Squill 

Stimulant 

Styptic 

Syrups 

Terra  Sigillata 

Therapeutics 

Tonics 

Vaccination 

Wormwood 
Biography, 

Alexander  Trallianus 

Apono,  Peter 

Aspinwall,  William 

Andry,  Nicholas 

Autenrieth,         John 
Henry  Ferdinand 

Avensoar,     or     Ebn 
,     Zohar 

Baker,  Sir  George 
^  Baillie,  Matthew 

Bailxie,  William 

Bayley,  Richard 

Bell,  Benjamin 

Berkenhout,  John 

Bichat,  Marie  Fran- 
cis Xavier 

Boerhaave,  Hermann 

Browne,  Sir  William 

Brown,  John 

Buchan,  William 


Callisen,  Henry 

Celsus,  Aurelius  Cor- 
nelius 

Corvisart,   Jean   Ni- 
colas 

Cullen,  William 

Dioscorides,      Peda- 
nius 

Dorsey,  John  Syng 

Formey,  John  Louis 

Fothergill,  John 

Galen,  Claudius 

Griiner,        Christian 
Godfrey 

Haller,  Albert  Von 

Harvey,  William 

Helmont,  John  Bap- 
tist Van 

Hippocrates 

Hofifaian,  Christopher 
Lewis 

Hoflfaian,  Frederic 

Hunter,  John 

Hunter,  William 

James,  Robert 

Jones,  John 

Mead,  Richard 

Meibom,  John  Henry 

Miller,  Edward 

Moscati,  Pietro 

Osiander,       Frederic 
Benjamin 

Perkins,         Doctor 
EUsha 

Radcliffe,  John 

Reil,  John  Christian 

Swieten,  Gerard  Van 

Sydenham,  Thomas 

Tissot,  Simon  Andrew 

Tissot,  Clement  Jo- 
seph 

Vicq-d'Aiyr  Felix 

Watt,  Robert 


SURGERY. 


Amputation 

A  near  ism 

Carbuncle 

Cataract 

Couching 

Extravasation 

Forceps 

Fracture 

Granulation 

Hemorrhage 

Hernia 

Injections    • 

Leech 

Ligature 

Lint 

Lithotomy 

Lithotrity 

Luxation 

Midwifery 

Orthopedic  Institutes 


Phlebotomy 

Rhinoplastic 

Scarification 

Stomach  Pump 

Stone 

Surgery 

Tourniquet 

Tracheotomy 

Trepanning 

Truss 
Biography. 

SuBGXoHs  Aia>    Anato- 
mists. 

iEsculapius 

Albinns,         Bernard 
Siegfried 

BeU,  John 

Bonn,  Andrew 

Camper,  Peter 

Chelsenden,  William 


Desault,  Peter  Joseph 
Eustachi,  Bartolomeo 
Fallopius,  Gabriel 
Guy  de  Chauliao 
Hunter,  John 
Par6,  Ambroise 
Scarpa,  Antonio 
MitceUaneaus. 
Acupuncture,  and  t 
Apothecary 
Arcanum 
Asarum 
BUe 

Calenture 
Chiragra 
Chronic 
Corrosives 
Cosmetics 
Cretinism 
Crisis 


Diagnosis 

Digestion 

Dispensary 

Dispensatory    . 

Dracunculi 

Empiric 

Exanthemata 

Extractor 

Fumigation 

Goggles 

Homceopathy 

Humoral 

Medical  Profession, « 

Mesne 

Metastasis 

Midwifery 

Nosology 

Pathognomic 

Pathogeny 

Pathology 
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PharmATy 

Stethoscope 

Arrow  Root 

PneumoDj 

Sympathetic  Cures 

Beet 

Pregnancj 

Symptoms 

Birds*  NetU 

Prognosis 

Topical 

Coffee 

Pulse 

Transftision 

Cookery 

Medical  Statistics  of 

DiXTBTICS. 

Drink 

cities.     See  CHj 

Abstinence 

Food 

Sinapism 

Aliment 

Gastronomy 

C'vUa 


8«y 


IV. 


SCIENCES. 


GEOLOGT. 


GXOLOOT. 

[Destroying  and 

Forming  Effects  of 
Water,  of  Fire, 
Stratification  and 
divisions  of  Rocks, 
divisions  of  time  in 
the  Formations  of 
the  Mountains,  and 
the  Classification  of 
Rocks.] 

Alluvion 

Baumann's  Cavern 

C  arboniferous  Forma- 
tion,! 

Cave 

Central  Fire 

Chalk  Formation,  a 

Clay 

Earthquake 

Elevation  of  Land 

Eocene  Period 

Erratic  Blocks,  s 

Escarpment,  s 

Fault, » 

Formation,  s 

Formation ,  Geological 

Geology,  Recent  pro- 
gress of 

Gneiss 

Granite 


Greywacke 

Gypsum 

Ireland,  Geology  of,  s 

Kirkdale,  s 

Lias 

Lime 

Marble 

Marl 

Mineralogy 

Miocene  Period,  a 

Neptunians 

New  Red  Sandstone,  s 

Oolite,  $ 

Omithychnology,  s 

Oryctology 

Paris  Basin,  ■ 

Pliocene  Period,  s 

Porphyry 

Quarts 

Silurian  System,  ■ 

Trap  Rocks 

Volcanoes 

Vulcanists 

BlOORAPHT. 

Breislak,  Scipio 
Deluc,  Jean  Andr6 
Fai^as  de  Saint  ^ond, 

Barthelemi 
Button,  James 
Kirwan,  Richard 


CHEMISTRY. 


CHXinSTRT. 

[Chemical  Classifica- 
tion and  Nomencla« 
ture.] 

Absorption 

Acidimetry,  t 

Acids 

Aoonita 

Adipocere 

Aerated  Waters,  t 

iEther 

Afllnity 

Alabaster,  t 

Alohymy 

Alcohol 

Aldehyd,  $ 


AUoy 
Alum 
Alumina  or  Alumina 


Amb^ 
Ambergris,  t 
Ammonia 

ykmmonia,  Nitrate  of 
Ammonia,  Sulphate  of 
Amygdaline,  < 
Analysis  of  Inorganic 

Bodies 
Analysis    of  Organic 

Bodies,  $ 
Anatron 
Anhydrite 
Antimooy 
Aqua  Regia 
Ai^ 
Arsenic 
Ashes 
Assaying 
Atoinio  Theory 


Axote 

Bandana 

BariUa 

Barytes 

Bensoic  Acid 

Bensoia 

Bismuth 

Blowjdpe 

Blue,  Prasriao 

BoU 

Boradc  Acid 

Bread,  t 

Brome 

Cajepot  Oa 

Calcmation 

Calorie 

Calorimeter 

Calx 

CaontclMWC 

Capeicin 

Caput  Mortunm 

Carbon 

Carbacotio  Acid,  * 

Caustic  Potassa 

Caustic  Soda 

Cementation 

Ceruse 

Chamdeon  Mineral,  s 

Charcoal 

China  Ware 

Chinchonine,  $ 

Chlorine 

Cholesterio  Acid 

Chromate  of  Iron 

Chrome 

Citrie  Acid 

Cobalt 

Coccua 

Codeine, « 

Cohesion 

Colcothar 

Combustion 

Compomid  Blowpipe 

Concentration 

Coodenntion     . 

Copal 

Copper 

[Bronse 

Bell  Metal 

Brass 

Ores  of  Copper.] 
Copperas 
Creosote,  s 
Crystals 
Cupel 
Damps 
Daphnia 


rww 


ksTm 


pr^ 


Eortk's 


Fataf 


Flii*i7 


FmI 


OeU 
Gmvily 


OPTICS. 
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Honej  Stone,  s 

Retort 

Brandt,  Nicholas 

Klaproth,         Martin 
Henry 

Hydrate,  s 

Rhodium 

Brownrigg,  William 

Hydriodic  Acid,  s 

Salt 

Cavendish,  Henry 

Lavoisier,      Anthony 

Chaptal,    Jean    An- 

Lawrence 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  s 

Saturation 

toine  Claude 

Morveau,  Louis  Ber- 

Hydrocyanic Acid,  $ 

Sebaoio  Acid 

Barcet,  John 

nard     Guyton     do 

Hydrogen 

Selenium 

Darcet,   John    Peter 

Baron 

Hyoscyamine,  a 

Silrer 

Joseph 

Neri,  Anthony 

Ig^tion 

Soap 

Glauber,    John    Ro- 

Nicholson,  William 

Ipdigo 

Soda 

dolph 

Roebuck,  Dr  John 

Iodine 

Solamine 

Henry,  William,  8 

Stahl,  George  Ernest 

Iridium 

Spontaneous  C  ombus- 

Kirwan,  Richard 

Scheele,  Charles  Wil- 

Iron 

tion 

liam 

JeUy 

Starch 

Kelp 

Steel 

ELECTRICITY. 

Laboratory 

Stiatite 

Lead 

Stoichiometry 

Elbctbicitt. 

Electro-statics 

Ley 

Strontites 

[Electrical       Pheno- 

Exploratof 

Lime 

Strychnia 

mena 

Galvanism 

Lithic  Acid 

Sublimation 

Theories  regarding 

Leyden  Phial 

Litmus 

Succinic  Acid 

Electrical  Machines 

Galvanism. 

LapuUn 

Sugar 

Attraction    and    Re- 

Construction of  Gal- 

Maceration 
Madder 

Sulphur              ^ 
Tannin 

pulsion 
Distribution 

vanic  Apparatus 
Electrical  Effects 

Magnesia 

Tartaric  Acid 

Transference 

Chemical  Agency 

Manganese 

Tin 

Laws  of  Induction 

Theory  of  Galvanism 

MeUitic  Acid 

Tincture 

Motion  of  Electricity 

BlOOBAPHT. 

Mephitio 

Titianum 

•  Chemical  Eflfects 

Beccaria,      Giovanni 

Mercnry 

Tungsten 

Effects      on     Living 

Battista 

Metal 

Turpentine 

Bodies 

Galvani,  Luigi 

MetaUoid 

Tutenag 

Developemcnt          of 

Ritter,  John  William 

Metalhirgy 

Ulmin 

Electricity 

Volta,  Alessandro 

Mineralogy         * 

Ultramarine 

Electricity  of  the  At- 

Maonxtism. 

Molecule 

Uranium 

mosphere] 

Compass,  the  Marin- 

Molybdenum 

Urine 

C  onductorofLightning 

er's 

Moroxylio  Acid 

Vanadium 

Electro-Dynamics 

Dipping  Needle 

Morphia 

Yauquelinite 

Electrical  Eel 

Electro- Magnetism 

Mucic  Acid 

Varnish 

Electricity 

Magnetic  Needle 

Muriatic  Acid 

Vegetable  Chemistry 

Thermoelectro-mag- 

Pole 

Muriats 

Veratrine 

netism 

Myrtle  Wax 

Verdigris 

Natron 

Verditer 

METEOROLOGY. 

Nephrite 

Verjuice 

Neutralixation 

Vinegar 

Mbtxoboi^oot. 

Meteor 

Nickel 
NihU  Album 

VolatiUty 
Wagnerite 

Anemometer 
Anemoscope 

Meteorology 
Meteoric  Stones 

Nitrogen 

Water 

Arachnology 

Monsoons  ^ 

OU 

Waters,  Mineral 

Aurora  Borealis 

Ox-eye 

Olefiant  Gas 

Wavellite 

Climate 

Rain 

Oleic  Acid 

Worm 

Cloud 

lUinbow 

Olivine 

Xanthic  Oxide 

Ebno's  Fire,  St 

Simoom 

Osmazome 

Xanthogen 

Equinoctial  Gales 

Sirocco 

Osmium 

Tenite 

Falling  Star 

Trade- Winds 

Oxalic  Acid 

Tttria 

Fata  Morgana 

Vane 

Oxygen  Gas 

Tttro  Cerite 

FireBaUs 

BlOORAPHT. 

Palladium 

Tttro  Tantalite 

Hurricane 

Deluc,  Jean  Andrd 

Paste 

Zaffire 

Hygrometer 

Toaldo,  Giuseppe 

Phlogiston 

Zanthopicrite 

Magellanic  Clouds 

Phosphorus 

Zeolite 

Picromel 

Zinc 

OPTICS. 

Picrotoxia 

Piperine 

Platina 

[  Sulphate  ofZinc, 
Red     Oxide     of 
Zinc,       Electric 

Optics. 
[History 
Definitions 

Converging  and    Di- 
verging Beamsl 

Polyhalite 

Calamine,  White 

Aberration  of  Light 

Prussic  Acid 

Vitriol, 

Of  Refraction 

Aerial  Perspective 

Polymignite 

Uses  of  Zinc] 

Of  Reflection 

Anamorphosis 

Potash 

Zirconia 

Colours 

Burning  Glass 

I>yraUoUte 

Zoogene 

Vision 

Burning  Mirrors 

Pyrites 

BlOORAPHT. 

Cause  of  Squinting 

Camera  Clara 

Pyrochlore 

Achard,         Frederic 

Accidental  Colours 

Camera  Lucida 

Pyrophorus 

Charles 

Optical  Instruments 

Camera  Obscura 

I^osmalite 

Becher,     John     Joa- 

Inflection of  Light 

Colour 

I^oxylic  Spirit 

chim 

Concave  Lens 

Qnina,  or  Quinina 

Bertholet,        Claude 

Colours  of  the  Atmos- 

Deflection of  the  rays 

Quintessence 

Louis  Count 

phere 

of  Light 

Begulus 

Black,  Joseph 

Coloured  Shadows 

Dioptrics 
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Dirergent 

Bjrnameter 

Photometer 

Eye 

Polarisation  of  Light 

Focus 

Power  of  a  Glass 

Halo 

Prism 

Kaleidoscope 

Refraction 

Lens 

Solar  R*y8,  and  s 

Microscope,  and  s 

Spectacles 

Micrometer 

Transparency 

Mirage 

Vertical  Plane 

Mirror 

Virion 

Multiplying  Glass 

BlOORAPHT. 

Object  Glass 

DoUond,  John 

Opera  Glass 

DoUond,  Peter 

Optics 

Fraunhofer,      Joseph 

Paraselene 

Von 

ASTRONOMY. 

pLAirXTABT  BoniBs. 

Gnomon 

Comets,  and  s 

Heliometer 

Earth' 

Helioscope 

Moon 

Micrometer 

Planets 

Mural  Arch 

Satom 

Octant 

Sun 

Orrery 

Uranus 

Pendulum 

CoNSTSLLATIOIfS. 

Planisphere 

Aldebaran 

Quadrant 

Arctus 

Sextant. 

A  returns 

Telescope 

Auriga 

Theodolite 

Bo<)tes 

ASTROROHICAL  TiRMS. 

Constellations 

Almagest 

Fixed  Stars 

Almanac,  Nautical 

Galaxy 

Altitude 

Hercules 

Amplitude 

Nebula 

Anomaly 

Ophiuhus 

Aphelion 

Ortus  Cosmicus 

Apogee 

Pleiades 

Apsides 

Sirios 

Asoending 

ZoniAC. 

Ascension 

Aries 

Aspect 

Aquarius 

Astrognosy 

Cancer 

Autumn 

Denderah,  Zodiac  of 

Aximuth 

Gemini 

Culmination 

Zodiac 

Day 

ASTROICOmCAL     IirSTRU- 

Declination  of  the  Son 

MIRTS. 

Digit 

AstroUbe 

Dip 

Equatorial    Obsenra- 

EcUpse 

tory 

Ecliptic 

Creocyclic  Machine 

Elongation 

Globe 

Equation 

Equation  of  TisM 
Equator 
Equinoctial 
Equinoctial  Pomts 
*     Equinox 
Epbemerides 
Epicycle 
Error 
Firmament 
Harmony      of      fhm 

Spheres 
Hearen 
Heliacal 
Heliocentric  Place  of 

a  Planet 
Horary 

Libration  of  the  Eartk 
Libration  of  the  Mooa 
Lon^tade 
Mendian 
Microcosm 
Month 
NiMUr 
Node 
Nutation 
Oblate 
Obeerratory 
Occoltatioo 
Opposition 
Perihelion 
Perturbation 
Phases 
Pole 

Prime  Vertical 
Primum  Mobile 
Procession     of     the 

Equinoxes 
Projection     of     the 

Sphere  in  Piano 
Quadrature 
Sidereal  Time 
Solar  System 
Solstice 
Time 
Transit 
Urania 
Variations     of      Hm 

Moon 
Vector 
Vertex 
Zenith 
Zodiac 
Zodiacal 
Light 
BiooRArar. 
Allen,  Thomas 


Balfey.  E.^»< 
Bcncfcw.    &x    n. 

HWTM.    Til    MM 

Lilly.  WiC^ 
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MECHANICAL  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 


>fjEOHAinCS. 

AerodTnamics 
Aatomaton 
Boiler 

Breast  Wheel 
Bmah  Wheels 
Camel 
Cap 

Central  Forces 
Circalar  Motion 
Compression         Ma- 
chines 
Crane 
Crank 
Drox 
Dynamics 
Dynamometer 
Ententes 
Feeder 
Fire  Engines 
Fly  Force 
Friction 
Governor 
GraTity 
Inclined  Plane 
Lerer 
Locomotion 
LocomotiTe  Engine 
Machinery 
MiU 

Mechanics 
Momentum 
Noria 
Oscillation 
Pendulom 
Perpetual  Motion 
Power 
Pump 
Railways 
Rotation 
Soho 

Steam  Engine 
Steam  Gon 
Steam  NaTigation 
Strength  of  Materials 
Taming 
Wheel  Work 
BiooRApnr. 

Berthond,  Ferdinand 
Brindley,  James 
Coolomh,  Charles  An- 
gnstin  de 


Dodd,  Ralph 

Drebbell,  Cornelius 

Fergoson,  Adam 

Folton,  Robert 

Hahn.    Philip    Mat- 
thew 

Harrison,  John 

Kempelen,         Baron 
Von 

Newcommen,       Tho* 
mas 

Smeaton,  John 

Tilloch,  Alexander 

Watt,  James 
Abts  Airo  Intxrtions. 

^olipile 

Air  Trunk 

Androides 

Annealing 

Automaton 

AutU 

Assaying 

Baking 

Balance 

Balsa,  8 

Blasting 

Bleachmff 

Blowing  Machine 

Blowpipe 

Bookbinding 

Book  Trade,  8 

Boring 

Bottles,  and  8 

Bread 

Brewing 

Brick 

Bridge 
[Metal  Bridges 
Timber  Bridges 
Pendent  Bridges] 

Bridle 

Bronxes 

Bronzing 

Buckets 

Buoy 

Burnisher 

Butchers 

Buttons 

Calender 

Calico  Printing 

Carding 

Carpets 


Carriages,  s 

Carrinff 

Case  durdening 

Casting 

Catgut 

Cements 

Chimney 

Chimney  sweepers 

China-ware 

Clarification 

Clock 

Clock  Work 

Coinage 

Colouring 

Comb,  B 

Copying  Machines 

Coral 

Cork 

Cosmorama 

Cotton 

Currying 

Cutlery 

Damaskeening 

Delft-ware 

Diamond 

Diamond,  s 

Digging 

Dike 

Diorama 

Dipping 

Dishing  Wheels 

Distillation, « 

Diying  Bell 

DivisibiUty 

Docks 

DoTctailing 

Drag 

Dragon's  Blood 

Dredging 

Ductility 

Dyeing 

[Logwood 

Madder 

Mordants 

Naples  Yellow 

Nicaragua  Wood 

OrchiU 

Pigments 

Quercitron] 
Ebony 
Embanking 
Embroidery 


Enameling 

Enchasing 

EngraTing 

Faience 

Feldspar 

Felloe 

Felting 

Fillagree  Work 

Fire-dress 

Fire-place 

Flail 

Flambeau 

Floating  Breakwater 

Florentine  Work 

FoU 

Forge 

Forge  Furnace 

Founder  ^ 

Fuller 

Fulling 

Gas  Light 

Gilding 

Glass 
[Common        Green 

Glass 
Broad  Glass 
Crown  Glass 
Flint  Glass 
Drops  of  Glass 
Glass  Threadf] 

Glazing 

Gloves 

Glue 

Gold 

Goldsmith 

Gouge 

Grate 

Gunpowder 

Hammer 

Harpoon 
[Harpoon  Gun] 

Hat,  f 

Horn 

Impression 

Ingot 

Inl 

Inscription 

Iron 

Isinglass 

Ivory 

Jack 

Japanning 
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Key 

Knitting 

Lamp 

Lantern 

Lacquering 

Lapidarj 

Life  Baoy 

Ligfathotues 

Lithochromiot 

Lithography 

Litmus 

Lock 

Marbling  Paper,  $ 

MarqueU7 

Mining 

Nail  Making 

NieUo 

Novaoalite 

Orrery 

Panel 

Panorama 

Paper 

Papier  Mache 

Papyrograpby 

Parchment,  and  $ 

Paste 

Parement      of      the 

Streets 
Peari 
Pencils,  a 
Pens,  s 

Percnssion  Locks 
Pewter 
Pick  Axe 
Pin 

Pinchbeck 
Pipe 
Point 
Porcelain 
Pottery 
Printing 
Profile 
Protractor 
Pumice 
Puncheon 
Putty 
Pyrotechny 
Quarts 
Railways 

Regulator  of  a  Watch 
Ropemaking 
Sap  Green 
Scarfing 
Seal 

SealingWax 
SoTOu  Wonders  of  the 

World 
Shagreen 
Silrering 
Solders 
Steel 

Stenogn^hy 
Stores 
Table 
Tambour 
Tannin 
Tanning 
Tapest^ 
Technical 
Technology 
Tilt  Hammer 
TUting  of  Steel 
Timber 
Tin 

Transferring 
Turning 


Varnish 

Velocipede 

Ventilation 

Ventriloquism 

Veterinary  Art 

Vice 

Wafer 

Wagons 

Watch     and     Clock 

making 
Wax  Figures 
Wearing,  and  $ 
Welding 
Wheel,  Persian 
WhitA  Ware 
Windmills 
Wire  Drawing 
Woad 

Writing  Materials 
Xylography 

MAMUriCTUBSS. 

Amianthus 

Bandana 

Batiste 

Bobbin  Net,  s 

Calamanco 

Camlet 

Caoutchouc 

Cotton 

Crape 

Damask 

Diaper 

Duck 

Flannel 

Flax 

Flowers 

Gauze 

Guinea  Cloth 

Hemp 

Holland 

Indigo 

Lace 

Linen 

Morocco,    or    Maro- 

quin 
Mule 
Nacre 
Nankeen 
Paper  Making 
Point 

Power  Looms 
Quilting 
Russia  Leather 
Satin 
Silk 

Stockings 
Straw 
Sugar 
Tabby 
TaUow 
Tambour 
Tenter 
Velvet 

Woollens 
Worsted 
BiooEAPHT. — Arts. 
Arkwririit,  Sir  Rich- 
ard 
Charpentier,  J.  F.  G. 
Gobelin.  Giles 
Dale,  Darid 
GnUiam,  George 
Hermes,  Trismegistus 
Hedlinger,  John  Chas. 
Lehmann,  John  Geo. 


Loos,  Daniel  Frederie 
Oberkampf,    Chnat»- 

pher 
Orr,  Hugh 
Vaucanson*  Jaeqvct 

ACOOSTICS. 

Cataooostics 
Ear 

Ear  Trumpet 
Echo 

Trumpet  Speaking 
AxnoNACTica. 
Aerostation 
Parachute 

BlOOBAPET. 

Blanehard.  Fraafois 
Montgolfir,     Jacqnes 
Etienne 
AoaicrLTUEB. 
Bariey 
BUght 
Bone,  s 
Buckwheat 
Clorer 
Draining 
Enclosure 
Georgioon 
Fallow  Lands 
Flax 
Hemp 
Hop,  J 
Make 
Manures 
Mari 
Potato,  s 

Rotation  of  Crops 
Rye 

Sheep  Raising 
Soiling 
Wheat 

Wheel,  Persian 
Whin 
WUdRice 
Agricultural     Imple- 


Vak%    mi    C«k 


Gtfbc 


BioeaArar. 

Anderson,  James 

Bakewell,  Robert 

Columella,        Lncios 
Junius  Moderatus 

Creecenti,  Pietro 

Fellenberg,  Eaaanel 
Von 

Lawrence,  John,  s 

Sinclair,  Sir  John 
HonoLooT. 

Chronometer 

Clepsydra 

Clock 

Dial 

Flower  Clock 

Gnomon 

Horiiontal  Dial 

Hour 

Pendulum 


BMvnATvr. 
HmsseifT,** 

Dnlry.Vls.Ahi 


NUMISMATOLOGY. 


Coras. 
Angel 
As 

Asian,  or  Aslani 
Asper 
Aureus 
Bezant 


HANNEB8  AND  CUSTOMS. 
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Conniermark 

Mite 

Rousillon  Wines 

Grog 

Cowrjr  Shells 

Medallions 

Sack 

Lemonade 

Denarios 

Moidore 

Sherry 

Liquor 

Dime 

Noble 

Stum 

Mexioal 

Doit 

Obolos 

Vidonia 

Mum 

Dollar 

Pho&nix 

Vine 

Negus 

Doabloon 

Para 

Viniflcation 

Nepenthe 

Drachm 

Piaster 

Liquors. 

Noyau 

Dacat 

Pistole 

Ale  and  Beer 

Pulque 

Dacatoon 

Qoadrans 

Aqua  Vitao 

Rosoglio 

Ephraimites 

Ria 

Arrack 

Rum 

Epigraph 

Rix  Dollar 

Beer 

Sherbet 

Farthing 

Rouble 

Cabal 

SyUabub 

Florin 

Sestertius 

Cider 

Ta£Ba 

Frano 

Shilling 

Gin 

Whisky 

Creorge- Noble 

Sterling 

Guinea 

Type 

WEIGHTS 

AND  MEASURES. 

Groschen 

Zecchin 

Half-Mark 

BlOOBAPHT. 

Acre 

Jugerum 

Legend 

Eckhel,   Joseph  Hil- 

Affa 

League 

Li 

ary 

Almene 

Libra 

Livre 

Sestin,  Domenico 

Loth 

Lonii  D*Or 

Spanheim,  Exekiel 

Are 

Mark 

Biark 

Stosch,  Philip 

Aroba 

Measures 

Arschin 

Mina 

•       WINES  AND 

LIQUOR?. 

Assay  Balance 

Palm 

Aroirdupoise 

Parasang 

Wijrxs. 

Hungary 

Pig  of  Lead 

AsmannBhaosen 

Johannesberg 

Batman 

Pine  . 
Pole,  or  Rod 

Wine 

Lachrymffi  Chrisii 

Bushel 

Anremaa 

Malmsey  Wine 

Centiare 

Pound 

Bordelais  Wines 

Moselle  Wines 

Decade 

Quarter 

Burgondj  Wines 

Muscadine 

Denarius 

RhenishFoot 

Cahors  Wine 

Must 

Drachm 

Stadium 

Champagne 

Nectar 

EU 

Steelyard 

Franoonian  Wines 

Nierensteiner 

Fathom 

Strike 

Frontignac 

Port 

Foot 

Verst 

Ilermltage 

Rhenish  Wines 

Gallon 

Weights 

Hocheim 

Ropiness 

Gramme 
Hair's  Breadth 

Winchester  Buahcl 

II. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


Album 

Cemetery 

Altar 

Ancestors 

Ceremonial    of    the 

Asylum 

European  Powers 

Audience 

Chair 

Bands  of  Matrimony 

Chamber 

Bath 

Chariot 

Boudoir 

Circumcision 

Breast-Pin 

Clothing 

Breeches 

Coach 

Broach 

Coffin 

Brocade 

Comb 

Burial 

Combat,  Judicial 

Burying-Placcs 

Concubinage 

Cairn 

Conyersation 

Candelabra 

Cookery 

Caps 

Coronation 

Carayansaries 

Corset 

Carnival 

Cosmetics 

Carol 

Costume 

Carriages 

Coterie 

Caste 

Court 

Castrum  Doloris 

Crayat 

Catacombs 

Crawfish 

CeU 

Crown 

Curfew 
Dancing 
Diadem 
Domino 
Duel 
Ear-ring 
Eau  do  Cologne 
Embalming 
Epitaph 
Epithalamium 
Estafet 
Estaminet 
Etiquette 
Eunuchs 
Exequies 
Fair 
Fairies 
Fans 

Fascination 
Fashionable 
Feasts    of    the    An- 
cients 
Festivals  and  Holidays 
Flowers,  Language  of 
Fools,  Feast  of 


Fork 

Funeral  Rites 

Gallantry 

Gentleman 

Glass  Windows 

Gloyes 

God-&ther 

GynoBceum 

Gypsies 

HaLr 

Hats, « 

Horsetail 

Hospitality 

Husband  and  Wif  j 

InAila 

Jester 

Kiss 

Knitting 

Lachrymatories 

Lamp 

Late  Wake 

Letter 

Leyee 

Liyery 

Marriage 
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Mitre 

Monumeni 

Morganatic  Blarriage 

Mourning 

Mommies 

Names 

Necropolis 

New  Year's  Day 

NobUity 

Nomenclator 

Odeon 

Ordeal 

Ottar  of  Roses 

Parasol 

Parent  and  Child 

Patera 

Pipe  Smoking 

Plough  Mon&7 

Poisoning,  s 

Polyandna 

Poljgamj 

Prayer,  Attitudes  of 

Procession 

Prorerbs 

Puppet  Shows 

Rose  Feast 

Salutation 

Sandal 

Sarcophagus 

Sceptre 

Sealing- Wax 

Senesdial 

Serai 

Sponsor 

Stirrup 

Stockings 

Stola 

Sword 

Symbol 

Taboo 

Talisman 

Tatooing 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Tomb 

Tonsure 

Torch-dance 

Tournament    and 

Jousts 
Trophies 
Tumuli 
Tunic 
Umbrella 
Urn 
Vase 
Villa 
Village 
Wig 
Window 
Woman 
Cant  Terms. 
Blackguard 
Blue-Stocking 
Canaille 
Caucus 
Cyprians 
Deuce 
Gallimatias 
IIocus  Pocus 
Jack 
John  Bull 


Jonathan 
Nick 
Roue 
Davciho. 
AUemand 
Castanets 
Chorography 
Figurantes 
GaiUiarde 
Hornpipe 
Moms-Dance 
Polonaise 
Pirouette 
Reel 

Rigadoon 
Saraband 
Terpsichore 
Vestris 
Waits 

B  lOORAPBT. 

Norerre,  John  George 
Domestic  Eoonomt. 
Butter 
Cariare 
Cayenne  Pepper 

ClOTO 

Dairy 

Galactometer 

Ginger 

Ketchup 

Milk 

Mustard 

Nutmeg 

Pepper 

PoUto 

Rice 

Sago 

Sugar 

Truffle 

Turmeric 

Vermicelli 

Vinegar 

Yeast 
DiTiifATioir. 

Chiromancy 

Divining 

Gastromantia 

Gyromancy 

Hieromancy 

Magic 

Metoposcopy 

Necromancy 

Rhabdomancy 

Theurgy 
Gambliko. 

All  Fours 

Backgammon 

Basset 

Billiards 

Card 

Cassino 

Chess 

Cribbage 

Dice 

Draughts 

Faro 

Game 

Joigou 

Knight 

Lottery 

Mora 

Picquet 


Raffle 

Ridotto 

Taroc 

Tennis 

Whist 
Games. 

Amphitheatre 

ApoUinariaa  Game* 

CcBstus 

Circus,  Games  of  ikm 

Curling 

Desultores 

Gladiators 

Isthmian  Games 

Matador 

Nemoeaa  Games 

Olympic  Games 

Pythian  Games 

Quintane 

Secular  Oamce 
Gtmrastics. 

AthletA 

AttHnde 

BaU 

Desultores 

Discus     . 

Equilibrist 

Fencing 

MUo 

Skaiting 

Strong^.  FeaU  of 

Swimming 

Vaulting 
Bioorapst. 

Astley.  Philip 

Drebbel,  Cornelias 

Jahn,  Frederic  Looit 

InOLATRT. 

Fetich 

Fire-Wonhip 

Gnebers 

Iconolairy 

Pagans 

See  DirJaatioii^  Hie- 
roglyphics, Mythol- 
ogy,  SoperstUtoas, 
Ac. 
Mabomrdakum. 

Alborak 

Allah 

AlSirai 

Ara&t 

Asrael 

Ayesha 

Bairam 

Caf 

Caliph 

Derrise 

Hadiji 

Honris 

Ishmaelites 

Islam 

Kaaba 

Koran 

Mahomet  AU 

Minaret 

Mohammed 

Mosque 

Moesxin 

Mufti 

Nosairians 

Omar  I. 


S«is  Wa 


Vc^  ] 


L    I  »  I* 


Rtftta 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AXCHIMT. 

Bosicrucians 

BlOORAPHT. 

FUmel,  Nicholas 
Germain,  Count  of 
Paracelsus 

AlflMAL  MaOITETISIC. 

Metmer,  Frederic  An- 
thony 
Anti^uitibs. 
Arohssology 
Excavations 
Pompeii 

BlOORAPHT. 

Aoheri,  Luke  d' 
Ashmole,  Elias 
Anbrey,  John 
CasteUo,  Gabriel 

Lancelot 
Caylus,  Anne  Claude 
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